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“ Every  man’s  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  conifortablest  part 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne’s  inheritance,  a kinde  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned." 

“Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  arc  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes.” Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

“ Our  English  word  To  BoiLD  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bj  lSan,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen ; and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places.” Diversions  OF  PURLEY. 

“ Art  shows  us  man  as  ho  can  by  no  other  means  bo  made  known.  Art  gives  us  ‘ nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,’ — furnishing  objects  by 
the  contemplation  of  which  we  are  taught  and  exalted, — and  so  are  ultimately  led  to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  Goodness,” 
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ABBEYS : Fountains,  31 ; Glastonbury, 
388;  8t.  Alban’s,  21,  81,  100,  621,  686; 
Westminster,  30,  58,  138,  053,  813 
Abbot’s  bouse,  Broadway,  Worcestershire, 
647 

Abbotsford  House,  525 
Accident  insurance,  657 ; Prinoe  Bismarck’s 
scheme,  201 

Accidents  : bursting  of  a water  tank,  781 ; 
colliery,  503 ; explosion  in  a sewer,  519  ; 
fall  of  a bell,  813  ; fall  of  ohimnoy-stacks, 
280,  810  ; fall  of  a church  tower,  521;  fall 
of  houses  in  Stratford,  359  ; fall  of  a rail- 
way bridge,  23  ; lire  at  a bal  masque  in 
Munich,  261 ; scaffold  aocident  in  Kome, 
741,  812 

Aoudemy,  Royal : Architectural  School,  67  ; 
architecture  at,  529,  633  ; election  of 
Associates,  143,  171,  717 ; the  Hanging 
Committee,  368  ; pictures  at,  660,  592, 
626  ; prospective  work,  584 ; soulpturo  at, 
657 ; Mr.  Street’s  lectures  on  architec- 
ture, 202,  235,  265,  296,  330,  362,  364;  an- 
hung  pictures,  536 
Academy,  Roval  Scottish,  335,  369 
Acoustic  improvements,  359 
Acres,  English  aud  Irish,  112 
Actions,  &c. : Bennott  u,  J.  A.  Kjellberijan 
Sover,  timber  contract,  325 ; Birdseye  v. 
Dover  Harbour  Commissioners,  payment 
for  quantities,  621;  Blyth  v.  Banks,  non- 
fullilment  of  covenants,  491;  Bovill  v. 
Wooder,  Building  Act  case,  808 ; Budd y. 
Davison,  misrepresentations  as  to  drain- 
age, 25;  Bndd  e.  Marshall,  paymont  of 
sanitary  rates,  301 ; Collins  v.  Trollope, 
Building  Act  ease,  391,  325  ; Commis- 
sioners of  Exhibition  of  1851  v.  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  possession,  781; 
Commissioners  of  Works  v.  Angus  and 
Dalton,  right  of  buildings  to  lateral 
support,  779,  785  ; Corporation  of  Bristol 
v.  London  and  South-western  Bauk,  com- 
pensation, 326;  Cripps  v.  Hoar,  appeal 
against  award,  809  ; Currey  t>.  Linders, 
misrepresentations  as  to  drainage,  &c., 
201,  393  ; Debenham  v.  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  dangerous  structures, 
485;  Dulson  v.  Corporation  of  Wolver-  1 
hampton,  compensation,  259  ; Earl  of 
Derby  o.  Corporation  of  Preston,  com- 
pensation, 803  ; Eastbourne  Looal  Board 
o.  Rumble,  breach  of  building  by- 
laws, 461 ; Elias  v.  Corporation  of 
Liverpool,  compensation,  25,  68 ; Es- 
daile  v.  Inner  Circle  Railway  Company, 

\ tithes,  25;  Evans  v.  Carte,  quantities, 
91 ; i?.c  parte  Baroness  D’Eresby  re 
Thomas,  David  Cox’s  signboard  at 
Bettws-y-Coed,  326;  Fleming  v.  Corpora- 
tion of  Manchester,  maintenance  of 
sewer,  622;  Fletcher  v.  Corporation  of 
Birmingham,  compensation,  743  ; Fowler 
v.  Walkor,  ancient  lights,  683  ; Garnett 
o.  Corporation  of  Lancaster,  damage  to 
moors  by  water  - supply  works,  113; 
Glasier  v.  Halliwoll-Phillipps,  auction- 
eers' commission,  357 ; Hancock  v.  Baker 
& Sons,  professional  services,  112 ; Hay- 
ward t>.  Hamilton,  pavement  lights,  633; 
Holloway  v.  Martin  and  Chamberlain, 
insufficient  quantities,  199;  Jaokson  v. 
Stevens,  foundations  for  tombstones,  288 ; 
Kelby  v.  Wandsworth  Board  of  Work?, 
size  of  sewers,  460;  King's  College  v. 
Strand  Union,  assessment,  326;  Kinnaird 
v.  Smith,  misrepresentations  a3  to  drain- 
age, 653 ; Knightley  v.  Bedford,  Building 
Act  case,  260  ; Knightley  v.  Brown, 
Building  Act  case,  390  ; Martin  v.  Poplar 
Board  of  Works,  delay  in  completing 
work,  745 ; Mason  v.  Goodacre,  builders' 
charges  for  estimate,  291 ; Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  v.  Oorrick,  Building  Act 
case,  420;  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
v.  8piers  & Pond,  Building  Act  case,  53  ; 
Midland  Land  Corporation  v.  Peto,  pay. 
ment  for  work,  745 ; Morgan  v.  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  compensation, 
353;  New  River  Co.  v.  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn,  assessment,  353;  Norton  v. 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Co., 
window  lights,  7 ; Norton  v.  Victoria 
Mansions  Co.,  architects  and  companies, 
460 ; Paraire  v.  Loibl,  professional  ser- 
vices, 318;  Patman  v.  Harland,  is  an  art- 
studio  part  of  a dwelling-house  P 683  ; 
Pebworth  v.  Crook,  damage  to  adjoining 
properties,  25 ; Rawlinson  v.  Lock,  1 inci- 
lord  and  tenant  (drainage),  198;  Regina 
v.  Jacobson,  Whitfield’s  Chapel  burial- 
ground,  25;  Sargent  v.  Braddjl,  What 
is  an  engraving?  743;  Smith  v.  Corpora 
tion  of  London,  compensation,  632 
Smith  o.  Duke,  commission  on  sales,  809; 
8wan  n.  Great  Northern  Railway,  com- 
pensation, 8 9;  Taylor  v.  Lambeth 
Guardians,  “ extras,”  521 ; Tidswell  v. 
Whitworth,  payment  of  sanitary  rates, 
302;  Turner  v.  Wyatt,  Building  Aot  case, 
420  ; Watkins  v.  Reeve,  libelling  an  archi- 
tect, 491;  White  v.  Jones  & Naylor, 
briokburning,  9 
Adams,  tho,  27,  272 
Advice,  23,  111 

gEginetau  marbles,  Munich,  33 
-•Esthotics,  amateur  architectural,  720 
Africa,  South-Central,  813 
Agricultural  implements,  American,  199 


Agriculture  and  railway  Iransport,  303 
Aims  for  art  students,  227 
Ainos  of  Yezo,  the,  527 
Air,  death  in  the.  241 
Aix-ln-Chapclle,  Roman  villa  at,  619 
Albert  Hall,  Royal:  annual  meeting,  287; 
exhibition  at,  627,  665 

Alexandra  Palace,  lighting,  hosting,  and 
ventilating  exhibition,  224 
Alexandra  Park  estate,  778 
Alexandra  Theatre,  Panton-street,  773 
Algeria,  marbles  of,  433 
xVltar,  R.C.  Church,  Dover,  666 
Altar-plate,  Liverpool  Cathedral,  9 
Altar-tab’e,  St.  Bridget's,  Wavertree,  301 
Alton,  Hants,  old  houses  at,  773 
Altrincham,  house  and  shop,  617 
Amateur  architectural  (esthetics,  720 
Amenities  : international,  172 ; literary,  231 
Amorica,  law  of  light  and  air  in,  363 
American  : agricultural  implements,  199  ; 
glass  trade,  790;  plumbing  work,  290, 
716 ; wages,  326 

Amherst,  Nova  Scotia,  residence  at,  568 
Ancient  Lights,  363,  649,  633,  691 
Andover  : Archaeological  Society,  261,  431 ; 

wall-painting  at,  390 
Angels  and  dragons  in  art,  35 
Annexe,  Charing-cross  Hotel,  51 
Anthracite,  grates  for,  521,  621 
Antiquities,  Phoenician,  in  Malta,  231 
Appliances:  electrical,  391;  scientific,  for 
domestic  use,  370 

Appointments,  85,  83,  163,  230,  261,  323, 
391,  432,  472,  491,  523  (see  also  “Sur- 
veyorships  ”) 

Apse,  Ratisbon  Cathedral,  433 
Aqueducts,  Roman,  196 
Archseol  >gical  journey  by  a shoeblack,  103 
Archmological  societies  :~Audover,  261,  131 ; 
British  Archmological  Association,  110, 
261,  437,  037,  747  ; Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society,  323,  711;  Dorset,  806;  London 
and  Middlesex,  810  ; Oxford  Architectural 
and  Historical  8ociety,  321,  809  ; Somer- 
set, 906 ; St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society, 
325;  Yorkshire,  806 

Archa;ology : at  Cambridge,  323  ; Rhind 
Lectures  in,  559 
Arches,  skew,  326 

Architect:  of  the  Louvre  and  Tnileries,  207  ; 
sanitary  work  of  the,  177,  193,  221,  225, 
256,  274 

Architect’s : firegrate,  231,  -134 ; monument, 
793 

Architects  : Birmingham  corporation  and, 
100;  companies  aqd,  460;  Diocesan,  85; 
engineers  and,  in  France,  751;  Govern- 
ment, in  Germany,  531 ; quantities  and, 
715,  745,779  (see  also  “ Conference  ”) 
Architects  of  buildings  and  authors  of 
designs  illustrated : — 

Anderson,  R.  R.,  University  Buildings, 
Edinburgh,  606 

Ankiewicz,  M.,  Offices  of  the  Town  Credit, 
Warsaw,  445 

Banks,  W.  C.,  Tavern,  Blackfriars,  219 
Bell,  C.,  Market  House,  Over  Darwen,  311 
Bevan,  J.,  Premises,  NewBaldwin-street, 
Bristol,  476 

Blomlield,  A.  W.,  Selwyn  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 732 

Botham,  C.,  Design  for  a Country  Resi- 
dence, 672 

Boulnois  & Warner,  Standard  Life  Assur- 
ance Offices,  512 

Brado,  D.,  Hospital,  Kendal,  412 
Brophy,  A.  F.,  Design  fora  Bookcase. 478 
Brunton,  F.  S.,  Richmond  Library,  377 
Burges,  VV.,  A.R.A.,  Design  for  King’s 
College  Chapel,  677 

Burgess,  E.,  Girls'  School,  Wyggestone 
Hospital,  Leicester,  767,  769 
Butterfield,  W.,  Exeter  Grammar  School, 
340 

Conssrie,  M.  de  la,  Hotel  do  Villo,  Dix- 
mude,  579 

Clarke,  T.  C.,  Hertfordshire  Convalescent 
Homo,  St.  Leonard's,  306,  303 
Collbran,  W.  H.,  Shops  and  Chambers, 
Earls  Court,  406 

Costa,  8ig.  Pietro,  the  Nooeti  Monument, 
Genoa,  803 

Grickraay,  G.  R , Houses  at  Lymington 
aud  Swanage,  96,  93,  105 
Crisp,  W.,  Houses  for  Workman  at  Strat- 
ford, 161 

Dewar,  A.,  Residence,  Amherst,  Nova 
Scotia,  572,  574 

Echtermever,  Karl,  Statues,  Kassel  Pic- 
ture Q-ailery,  730 

Edwards,  G.,  Residential  Flats,  Earl’s 
Court,  643 

Elkinglon  & Son,  Rotherhithe  Bath3  aud 
Wash-houses,  214,  216 
Fell  & Co.,  Woodwork  at  Melbourne 
Exhibition,  100 

Fellner,  Herr,  Observatory,  Vienna,  281 
Figueras,  Sehor,  Calderon  Monument, 
Madrid,  191 

Gamier,  C.,  Theatre,  Monte  Carlo,  610, 611 
Gosser,  H.,  Fountain,  Vienna  Opera 
House,  319 

Haene,  BaumeiBter,  Schloss  Schkopau, 
Saxony,  372 

Haite,  G.  C.,  Design  for  Wall-paper,  410 
Hayward.  C.  F. : Christ  Chnrch,  Zanzi- 
bar, 675 ; Houses  iu  Bloom3bury- 
square,  156 


Architects  of  buildings,  &c  , continued : — [ 

Hoffer,  E.  A.  : Altar-table,  St.  Bridget’s 
Church,  Wavertree,  315  ; Design  for 
Liverpool  School  of  Art,  246,  251 ; 
Mayer  Hall  aud  Art  Gallery,  Bebing- 
ton,  14, 19 

Holtom  & Connon,  Cemetery  Chapels, 
Horsforth,  604 

Hooker,  J.  M.  : Oakfield  Grange,  Seven- 
oaks,  734,  735  ; Vicarage,  Kippington, 
342,  317 

Jardiue,  D.  & J.,  Sturees  Pavilion,  Bello  j 
Vue  Hospital,  New  York,  72,  77 
Jowers,  A.,  House  at  Merton,  244,  253 
Kayser  & von  Gro3sheim,  Offices  of 
“Germania"  Life  Assurance  Society, 
Berlin,  762  i 

Lewis,  Prof.  T.  Tlayter,  University  Col- 
lege, L >ndon,  7-1, 126 

Luck,  C.  L.,  Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge,  182,  , 
181 

M’Leod,  J.,  Synagogue,  Glasgow,  276,  273 
Mangnall  & Littlewoods,  Chorlton  Union  . 
Offices,  186,  187 

Mills  & Murgatroyd,  Casual  Wards, 
Manchester,  670 

Moutevarde,  Sig.  G.,  Monument  to  the 
Cavaliere  Sada,  Architect,  Turin,  791 
Noel,  M.  L.,  Statue  of  David  d' Angers,  51 
Norton,  J.,  Mansion,  Summers  Place, 
Sussex,  374,  376  . 

Null,  Herr  von  dor,  Fouutain,  Opera  I 
House,  Vienna,  319 
Peebles,  A.,  Offices,  Pall  Mall,  702 
Perry  & Reed,  University  College,  i 
London,  74 

Pugin  & Pugin,  Reredos  and  Altar, 
Dover,  663 

Rawlinson,  R.,  Manholes  on  Pipe  Sewers,  . 
158 

Salaverri,  Sig.  S.,  Manilla  Cathedral,  413 
Scott,  J.  O.,  Church,  Upton,  Slough,  401 
Scott,  the  late  Sir  G.  G.,  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott,  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  Newfound- 
land, 101,  103 

Snell,  H.  S.  & Sons,  Hospital  for  the  Sick 
Poor  of  St.  Marylebone,  796 
Stovesandt : Door  with  Intarsia-work,  16 ; 
Secretaire,  673 

Tate  & Popplewell,  House,  Altrincham, 
613 

Taylor,  A.  T.,  Memorial  Hall,  Dover,  613 
Thwaitc,  B.  H.,  Scientific  Appliances  for 
Domestic  Uso,  379 

Tillman,  J.  & T.,  Villa,  Sunderland,  133 
Verity,  T.,  Alexandra  Theatre,  766 
Ward  & Andrews,  Hastings  Municipal 
Buddings,  570,  672 

Wilsemann,  Baumsiater,  Berlin  Town-hall, 
310 

Waterhouse,  A. : Hove  Town-hall,  508 
509  ; Shop  in  Old  Bond-street,  128 
Weeks  & Co.,  Warming  & Ventdaling 
Apparatus,  51 

Weir,  J.,  Wesleyan  Chapol,  Wandsworth, 
313 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  : Grammar  School, 
Thame,  408,  409,  411;  Presbytery  of 
St.  Aloysius,  Oxford, 41,  40 
Wills,  J.,  Wesleyan  Chapel,  D^rby,  419 
Wimble,  W.,  Warehouses,  Southwark, 
610,  511 

Zjtta,  Sig.  dal.  Monument  to  Titian,  279 
Architects'  : Benevolent  Society,  317  ; 

charges,  recovery  of,  26 
Architectural : Conference  (see  “ Confer- 
ence") ; conferences,  French  and  English, 
753  ; (esthetics,  amateur,  720;  drawing, 
203;  Exhibition,  112;  hand-book,  5; 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  203,  235, 
265,  296,  330,  362,  364;  Museum,  110; 
press  in  Germany,  351 ; restore  ions,  399, 
490;  scene  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  85; 
view  of  tho  Revised  New  Testament,  723 
Architectural  Association  : Account  of  the 
Excursion  of  1872,  783  ; Ancient  Lights, 
G49,  691;  Burges,  the  late  W.,  643;  Cheap 
Churches,  319,  351 ; Decoration  as  app  ied 
to  Architecture,  759,  771 ; election  ol 
officers,  774  ; entrance-fee,  387,  452  ; Hol- 
land and  its  Architecture,  335,  387,  415  ; 

I Lombardy  Excursion,  255  ; Norwich 
Excursion,  82  ; Obligatory  Architectural 
I Examination,  774 ; origin  of,  26,  53,  84, 
112;  Parsonages,  120,  149,  151;  Sanitary 
Work  of  an  Architect,  177,  193,  225; 
i Settlements,  433, 452 ; Travelling  Student- 
ships, 137,  774  ; Uso  of  Marbles  iu  English 
Architecture,  725,  809;  visits  to  buddings 
(see  “Visits") 

Architectural  societies : Architectural 
League  of  New  York,  682 ; Bristol  aud 
Clifton  Sketching  Club,  303,  432;  Edin- 
burgh, 140,  321,  520,773;  Exeter  Dioce- 
san, HI;  Glasgow,  23,  21,  520;  Leicester, 
168,  195;  Lincoln  Diocesan,  741,  805; 
Liverpool,  111,  355,  383,  517 ; Manchester, 
617;  Northamptonshire,  805;  Oxford, 
324.  809 

Architecture:  the  art  of,  202;  beauty  in, 
720;  Byzantine,  267  ; of  Cambodia,  699; 
decoration  as  applied  to,  759,  774 ; Dic- 
tionary of,  731;  Dutch,  385,  3S7,  415; 
French,  thirteenth  century,  330  ; Gothio, 
296,  330,  364;  Greek,  239,  265;  house, 
past  and  present,  1 ; Italian,  thirteenth 
century,  298 ; in  Italy,  state  of  175 ; of 
Lombardy,  235;  among  the  mountains, 
317 ; of  tho  Parthenon,  239 ; Persl  n,148, 


193,  228,  259  ; pre-historic,  27 ; pre-his- 
toric,  in  Yezo,  527;  Renaissance,  140; 
Roman,  268;  Romanesque,  268;  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  529,633;  at  tho  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  369  : Russian,  497 ; in 
the  Salon,  Paris,  647,  686;  sanitary 

science  and,  21,  83,  92,  117,  119,  170,  177, 
193,  221,  225, 23-1, 256, 274 ; Scottish,  early, 
559  ; sculpture  and,  711;  Spanish,  68; 
Syrian,  287;  “Twenty  Styles  of,"  501 
Areas  of  rating,  369 

Art : of  architecture,  the,  202,  235 ; the 
Beautiful  io?  6,23;  chapter,  a now,  in, 
115  ; decorative,  in  Germany,  268;  deco- 
rative, in  Paris,  783;  exhibition  at  Ply- 
mouth, 777;  exhibitions  in  Florence,  6; 
furniture  at  Albert  Had,  665 ; Gadery, 
Bebington,  10;  Greek,  33,  65,  152,  239, 
337;  industries  in  Poland,  426;  Italian, 
S90  ; Japanese,  390,  42J  ; manufactures  in 
Russia,  498;  Meissonier’a,  193;  in 
Munich,  6 ; objects  for  loan  exhibitions, 
521;  in  Paris,  107;  Portuguese  ornamen- 
tal, 755;  Science  and,  467;  Spanish 
ornamental,  755  ; for  the  streets,  557  ; in 
Whitechapel,  5u2  ; woodwork,  Melbourne 
Exhibition,  100 

Art-students : aims  for,  227  ; Home  for, 
717 

Art- Union  of  London:  award  at  8ydney 
Exhibition  for  engravings,  693  ; Eimore, 
the  late  Mr.,  and  the,  199  ; preseutation- 
plate,  the  “ Loss  of  the  Revenge,"  42 ; 
prize  distribution,  519 
Artisans’  dwellings  : Dublin,  28 ; Gray’s- 
inn-road,  606  : in  Ireland,  716  ; at  Leith, 
-190,  790 

.Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  666,  747,  813 
Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General  Dwell- 
ings Company,  389 
Artisans’  Institute,  the,  194 
Artist  and  the  forger,  the,  2/1 
Artistio  books  from  abroad,  209 
Artists  in  Paris,  270 

Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution,  326 
Axts,  the  fine,  compared,  787 
Ashburnham  House,  321,  658,  810 
Ashmole  and  Tradescant,  39 
Ashpitel  prize,  the,  65 
Assessment  of  King's  College,  326 
Association  of  Municipal  Eugiueers,  687 
Associations  of  master  builders,  1G8 
Asylums : Abergavenny,  460 ; for  idiots. 
Eastern  Counties,  561,  685;  Gloucester- 
shire, 460;  Suffolk  county,  460 
Athene,  chryselephantine  statue  of,  239 
Athens  : discovery  of  a statue,  90 ; public 
works  of  the  Age  of  Pericles,  65,  162, 239, 
337 

Auctioneers’  commissions,  357,  809 
Audiphone,  the,  302 

Awards:  Melbourne  Exhibition,  683,  781, 
813 ; Sydney  Exhibition,  652,  682,  773 

BABYLON  and  Egypt,  781 
Babylonian  builders,  61 
Ball-valve,  Young's  patent,  318 
Barbican,  property  in,  338 
Bargello  Museum,  Florence,  470 
Barrow-in-Furnesi,  322 
Barry,  the  late  Prof.  E.  M.,  20 2 
Baths,  dangerous,  231,  2-11,  292 
Baths  and  washhouses  : Bermondsey,  358 
Hastings,  555;  Rotherhithe,  223,  693 
Streathun,  451  ; Wigan,  716 
Battersea  Bridge,  new,  31,  359,  713 
Bay  of  Naples,  535 

Beaconsfleld,  traits  of  the  Earl  of,  591 
Beaeonsfield  tomb  at  Hughenden,  657 
Beautiful,  the,  iu  Nature  aud  Art,  6,  23 
Beauty,  architectural,  aud  science  of,  720 
Bebiugton,  Mayer  Hall  and  art  gallery,  10 
Beckett,  Sir  E.,  and  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  24, 
•100,  621,  686 

Bedford  Law  Courts,  418,  493 

Belem : Casa  Pia,  171 ; Monastery  of  Sta. 

Maria,  679 
Bell-founding,  421 
Bello  Vue  Hospital,  New  York,  63 
Bells,  583 

Berliu  : Brandenburg  Museum,  661;  electric 
railway,  625;  “Germania"  assurauco 
offices,  773;  Schinkel  centenary,  635; 
townhall,  301 

Bettws-y-Coed,  David  Cox's  signboard,  326 
Birkenhead  townhall,  743 
Birmingham  : architects  and  the  Corpora- 
tion, 100;  improvement  scheme,  743; 
market  buildings,  743;  reservoir,  713; 
School  of  Art,  785 
Birthday  in  science,  the  new,  757 
Bismarck's  schemo  for  workmen’s  accident 
assurance,  201 

“ Black  and  White”  exhibition,  756 
Blackfriars  : bridge,  statuary  for,  389,  525  J 
the  “ Founders’  Arms,”  223 
Blackheath,  subsidences  at,  8 
Blast  furnaces,  British,  807 
Blinds  at  the  building  exhibition,  -132 
Bloomsbury-square,  houses  in,  151 
Board  of  Trade  report  on  railway  and  other 
Bills,  355 

Board-room  of  London  School  Board,  169 
Boat  of  Charon,  the,  493 
Bolton,  value  of  property,  683 
Bonington  iu  France,  395 
Bookbinding,  ancient  and  modern,  153 
Book-case  and  chimney-piece,  design  for, 
472 
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Books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  notices,  reviews,  and 
articles  as  to:  — 

Anderson,  J.,  Scotland  in  Early  Christian 
Times,  559 

Angel,  H.,  Praclical  Plane  Geometry  and 
Projection,  65S 

Audsley,  G.  A.,  & Bowes,  J.  L.,  Keramic 
Art  of  Japan,  420 

Barber,  Mrs.  Mary,  Drawings  of  Ancient 
Embroiderv,  89 

Beaumont,  M.  de,  Lea  Ornemens  de  la 
Perse,  209 

Blanc,  C.,  L'CEivre  complet  de  Rem- 
brandt,  210 

Bridgett,  T.  E.,  History  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  492 

Back,  G.  VV.,  Skew  Bridges,  092 
Burdett,  H.  C.,  Cottage  Hospitals,  325 
Capes,  A.,  Old  and  New  Churches  of 
London,  -160 

Capes,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Principles  of  Architec- 
tural Beauty,  720 

Chalmers,  J.  B.,  Graphic  Determination 
of  Forces,  658 

Clarke,  G.  S.,  Principles  of  Graphic 
Statics,  653 

Cundali,  J.,  Bookbindings,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  153 

Davis,  J.  B..  Formu’ie  for  Railroad  Exca- 
vations and  Embankments,  623 
Delaporte,  Li-ut.,  Cambodian  Architec- 
ture, 210,  689 

Diaries,  Hudson  and  Kearns’s,  30 
Dictionary  of  Architecture,  721 
Drawing- book  the  South  Kensington. 
206 

Ebers,  G.,  Egypte,  209 
Edis,  R.  W.,  Decoration  and  Furniture 
of  Town  Houses,  173 

Edwards,  F.,  jun..  Ventilation  of  Dwell- 
ing-houses, and  Utilisation  of  Waste 
Heat  from  Open  Fireplaces,  329 
F*wkes,  a.,  Ho. ticultural  Buildings, 

Froissart,  Chronicles  of,  209 
German  Books  on  Art,  210 
German  Handbook  of  Architecture,  a,  5 
Geymiillor,  H.  de,  Pr.  jets  Primitives 
Dour  la  Basilique  de  St.  Pierre  de 
Rome,  263 

Godwin,  G.,  Memorials  of  Workers,  112 
Greene,  — , Graphics  for  Engineers, 
668 

Guichard,  M.,  Dessirs  de  Decoration  de 
nos  Principaux  Malt  res,  203 
Handbook  of  Architecture,  German.  5 
Havard,  M , Holland,  au  Vol  d'Oiseau 
209 

Hellyer,  S.  Stevens,  the  Plumber  and 
Sanitary  Houses,  171 

Holmes-Forbes,  A.  W.,  Bcience  of  Beaut  v. 

720  ’ 

Johnson,  J.,  and  Kersey,  A.  H..  CburcheB 
of  the  Nene  Valley,  783 
Law.  H.,  Rudiments  of  Civil  Engineering 
260 

Leaning,  J.,  Quantity-Surveying,  357 
Muntz,  M.,  Raphael,  sa  Vie,  son  QHuvre 
et  son  Temps.  210 
Palm  graphy,  -199 

Parker,  J.  H.,  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Gothic  Architecture,  088 
Poynter,  E.  J.,  South  Kens  ngton  Draw- 
iog-Book,  206 

Rankine,  W.  J.  M.,  Miscellaneous  Scien- 
tific Papers,  683- 

Rhind  Lectures  in  Archteology,  559 
Roscoe,  E.  8.,  Digest  of  Law  of  Light,  421 
Rowell,  G.  A.,  Electric  Meteorology,  260 
8erials,  Foreign  and  American,  776  807 
Simons's  Spain,  209 
Smiles,  S.,  Duty,  142 
Smith,  Bernard,  Sketches  Abroad,  30 
Smith,  J.  Chaloner,  British  Mezzo-tinto 
Portraits,  112 

Stevenson,  T.,  Lighthouse  Construction. 
492 

“Twenty  Styles  of  Architecture,’’  501 
Variorum,  30,  85,  112,  142,  171,  198  260 
3 JO,  421,  460,  492,  688,  623,  651,  717 
780 

Witt,  Madame  de,  Chronicles  of  Frois- 
sart, 209 

Yriarte,  M.,  Florence,  209 
Boiler  explosions,  112,  170,  197,  229,  259 
290,  325,  357,  389,  -159,  491,  813 
Borough  surveyors,  197  (see  also  “ Sur- 
vey orships  ”) 

Bouch,  the  late  Sir  T.,  664 
Boulder-3tones  as  grave-stones,  85,  143 
Boyle’s  ventilators,  83 
Brading,  Roman  villa  at.  556,  780 
Bramante  and  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  263 
Brandenburg  Museum,  Berlin,  661 
Brass  to  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  631 
Bravery  of  a road  inspector,  7 
Bread  reform,  the,  88 
Brick  and  tile  works,  Pluckley,  652 
Brick-bnrning  at  Liverpool,  9 
Brick-making  at  Brixton,  57,  80S 
Bricks  : at  the  BnildiDg  Exhibition,  428, 
481,  525;  Irish-made,  713  ; slag,  326 
Bridges : Battersea,  31,  359,  713  ; Forth, 
564;  iron,  modes  of  erecting,  286;  rail- 
way, at  Blackfriars,  new,  90;  Rliiue, 
Mayence,  652;  Skeldergate,  York,  358  ; 
skew,  692;  Solway  Firth,  171,  176,  501; 
South  Esk,  condemned,  39;  Tay,  26,  327, 
564,  654, 69  J 

Brighton  : clock  tower,  358,  415;'old,  433  ; 

proposed  sanatorium,  29 
Bristol : building  notes  from,  289 ; and 
Clifton  Sketching  Club,  302,  432  ; com- 
pensation case  at,  326;  premises  in  New 
Baldwin-street,  472;  sanitation  af,  321 
British  Archaeological  Association,  110, 
261,  487,  687,  747 

British  Museum:  coiD,  unique,  288:  pro- 
posed Sundav  opening,  293  ; a year’s 
progress  at,  751 

Brixton,  brickmaking  at,  57,  803 
Broadway,  Worcestershire,  house  at,  547 
Brompton,  building  at,  111 


Bronzes,  forged  Japanese,  636 
Brunswick  Monument,  Geneva,  143 
Brn-hes.  Wright’s  patent,  689,  781 
Buckingham  Palace,  pictures  at,  633 
Buckland  memorial,  the,  417 
Budge-row,  property  in,  383 
Builder,  the,  at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  557 
Builders,  primitive,  61 
Builders':  charges  for  estimates,  67,  291  ; 
foremen,  229,  292;  machinery  and  plant 
at  the  Building  Exhibition,  429,  495  ; 
troubles,  292 

Builders’  Benevolent  Association,  Ports- 
mouth, 291 

Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,  39,  556, 
623,  635 

Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution, 
259,  487 

Building:  by-laws,  breaches  of,  113,  291, 
401,  524 ; in  Germany,  233 ; materials, 
chemistry  of,  724;  plots,  520;  in  Rome, 
modern,  393;  in  small  towns  and  villages, 

3 3 ; Vienna,  626;  West  Brompton,  111 
Building  Act,  Metropolitan,  cases  under  : 
bid  mortar,  420;  chimney  at  the  “Cri- 
terion,” 68;  concrete  over  site,  390; 
dangerous  structures,  485 ; inferior  bricks, 
714  ; neglect  to  give  notice,  111 ; parging 
of  flues,  420  ; shop-fronts,  260 ; surveyors' 
foes,  291,  325  ; wooden  buildings,  803 
Building  Exhibition  at  Islington,  420,  428, 
433,  495,  521 

Building  from  the  top,  85 

Building-owners,  advice  to.  111 

Building  societies  and  responsibility  of  direc- 

Burges,  the  late  W.,  531,  534,  581,  618,  811 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  274 
Burlington  Hoase  : Flaxmaa'e  Designs,  36, 
301 ; Old  Masters,  36 
Burnley,  park  for,  741 
Bursary,  th  ■ Cr  .dwin,  662,  722,810 
By-laws,  model:  cemeteries,  238  ; houses 
let  in  lodgings,  139,  228 
Byzantine  architecture,  267 

CAER  PEN3AUELCOIT,  523 
Calderon  monument,  Madrid.  193 
Cambodia,  architecture  of,  689 
Cambridge:  arclueology  at,  323,  711;  pic- 
tures at,  748 ; Ridley  Hall,  180 ; Selwyn 
College,  717,  728 

Campuign  against  preventive  misery,  83 
Canada,  building  stones  in,  461 
Canals:  Panama,  501,  749 ; Regent’s,  812 
Canduhsr,  railway  to,  303 
Cannes,  improvefneuts  at,  4S5 
Canterbury  : Cathedral,  365 ; Jesuit  College, 
553 

Canvey  Islandj  525 
Capabilities  of  Reoaissance,  140 
Capital  of  the  Hittitcs,  813 
“ Caravan  ” shop-fronts,  181 
Carekemish,  145 
Carlisle  Grammar  School,  561 
Carlsruhe  iutarsia  industry,  10 
C -rnarvon  Castle,  601 
Carnival  in  R"me,  237 
Curving,  wood,  230 ; Russian,  499 
Carvings,  Florentine,  in  London,  698 
Casa  Pia,  Briem,  471 

Cases  under  Metropolitan  Building  Act 
(see  “ Building  Act”) 

Costles:  Carnarvon,  501;  a German,  370; 
Norman,  233,  397,  581:  Nottingham,  581, 
717  ; Trausnichts,  Laudshut,  chapel,  165 
Catastrophe  at  Nice,  the,  391,  391 
Cathedrals:  Canterbury,  305;  Chartres, 
332  ; Christ  Church,  New  Zealand,  327; 
Cologne,  42  . Douglas,  Isle  of  Man  524  ; 
Durham,  715  ; Honolulu,  197 ; LicliGeld, 
25;  Liverpool,  9;  Manilla,  402;  Notre 
Dame,  Paris,  333  ; Portsmouth  (R.C.),  31 ; 
Ratisbon,  439  ; Reims,  333 ; Salisbury, 
367;  Santiago  (the  “ Gloria"  Porch),  10; 
St.  John's,  Newfound'and,  99;  St.  Peter's, 
Rome,  26.3 ; 8t.  Stephen’s,  Vienna,  620 ; 
Toledo,  504  ; Truro,  652;  Wells,  306 
Causes  of  oolliery  accidents,  503 
Caution,  a,  325 
Cave  dwellings  1 
Cement,  Portland,  85 
Cements  at  the  Building  Exhibit i 'n,  -128 
Cemeteries  : Bishop  Auckland,  085  ; Castle 
Donington,  69  ; Ho-sforlh,  621 ; Uedrutli, 
451 ; Swindon,  29;  West  Derby,  9,260,  325 
Cemeteries,  model  by-laws  as  to,  283 
Cemetery:  monuments,  741;  sculpture  in 
Italy,  791 

Census:  the,  391,719;  of  the  City,  day,  466 
Centenaries ; 8eliinkel,  535 ; George  Ste- 
phenson, 717,  7z8,  748,  757 
Ceramics,  Japanese,  420 
Cesspool  emptying  by  steam,  713 
Cbaldman  builders,  61 
Chambers,  residential,  Earl’s  Court,  402 
Channel  tunnel  project,  147,  353,  396,  7-19 
Changes  in  Rome,  393 
Chapels  : Castle  Trausnichts,  Landshut, 
Bavaria,  1G5;  Hanley  Congregational,  8 ; 
Horsforth  Cemetery,  621 ; Selby,  200 ; 
8t,  John’s  School,  Leatberhead.  171  ; 
Wesleyan,  Derby, -151  ; Wesleyan,  Wands- 
worth, 301  ; West  Derby,  260,  325 
Chapter,  a new,  in  art,  145 
Chapter-House,  Westminster,  812 
Characteristics  of  Meissonier’s  art,  198 
Charges:  architects’,  26 ; for  estimates,  67, 
291 ; for  valuation,  229  ; water-companies’, 
460 

Charing  Cross  Hotel,  61;  proposed  central 
railway  terminus,  421 
Charities,  City  parochial,  6S7 
Charon’s  boat,  493 
Chartres  Cathedral,  333 
Chateau,  wrecking  a,  566 
Chelsea  : churchyard  in  King’s-road,  261 ; 
workhouse,  265 

Chemistry  of  building  materials,  721 
Cheater,  fall  of  a church  tower,  521 
Children’s  hospitals,  a plea  for,  81 
Chimney  at  the  “ Criterion,”  53 
Chimney-piece  and  book-ase,  design  for,  172 


Chimnev-pieccs  at  the  Building  Exhibition, 
431, 4)3 

Chimneys,  smoky,  228,  292,  325,  357 
CMnnock,  coitageB  at,  -157 
Charlton  Union  Offices,  183 
Christian,  Mr.,  on  parsonages,  151 
Christmas  : in  Exeter,  10;  in  Munich,  5 
Chronicles  of  Froissart,  209 
Chryselephantine  statue  of  Athene,  239 
Chubb’s  locks,  231 

Churob  : building  period,  a,  660;  decora- 
tion, 229,  556  ; decoration,  Russian,  499; 
windows,  ironwork  of,  170 
Church’s  suction-top  and  ventilator,  143 
Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre,  Jerusalem,  267 
Cburch-bui  ding  and  restoration  news  : — 
Alverdiacott,811 ; Bayswater,  719  ; Black- 
burn, 29  ; Birmingham,  811  ; Brisrley 
Hill,  29,  Burton-on-Trent,  556 ; Chideock, 
811 ; Chislehursr,  811  ; Croydon,  29  ; 
Darnall,  68  ; Droitwich,  359  ; Edin- 
burgh, 502;  Farucombe,  556;  Flax 
Bourton,  230  ; Fletching,  29  ; ForeBt 
Hill,  807;  Friraley,  112;  Gloucester,  8; 
Grasmere,  -137  ; Hackney,  South,  31,  58  ; 
Halifax,  359  ; Halstead,  327  ; Haverford- 
west, 811  ; Hull,  810;  Kensington,  171 ; 
Kilmasdon,  142  ; London,  321 ; Manches- 
ter, 716  ; Matterdale,  437  ; Newton  Heatb, 
716  ; Nottingham,  556;  ORod,  29  ; Open- 
shaw,  Higher,  191;  Plymouth,  747  ; Pon- 
teland,  287  ; Priston,  656  ; Pulford,  293 ; 
Putney,  779;  Rook,  near  Bewdley,  491  ; 
Rodmersham,  31  ; Sharrow,  229;  Sheep- 
wash,  779;  Sheffield,  460;  Standlake,  687  ; 
Stockwell,  171;  St.  Ewe,  near  Mevagissy, 
713;  Upton,  4°2;  Wandsworth,  811; 
Wantage,  191 ; Watermillook,  187  ; Wed- 
more,  712;  West  Bromwich,  228;  Wick- 
hambreux,  781 ; Wingfield,  North,  230 
Churchd:  cheap,  319,35-1;  City,  459,  499, 
616;  CumberUnd,  487;  Earl's  Barton, 
783;  Edinburgh,  460,  5'>2,  8)8;  Holy 
Trinity,  Crouch  Hill,  Hornsey,  57  ; Marsh- 
land, 805;  North  Devon,  101;  Raikes 
memorial,  Gloucester,  8 ; Stauford,  in 
and  near,  783;  St.  Bartholomew-the-Great, 
490;  St.  Bridget's  ( R.C.),  Wavertree,  301; 
St.  Dominic's  (lt.C.),  Haver<tock  Hill, 
586,  622,  653,  695,  715;  St.  Estdban,  Sila- 
manca,  242;  Sc  M iry  Overie,  Siuthwark, 
471;  St.  Sepulchre’s,  459 ; St.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  321,  159  ; in  Turney,  dilapi- 
date), 469;  Upton,  Bucks,  402  j'WetzUr, 
636;  Ztnzibir,  666,715 
Churchyards  : Chelsea,  261  ; St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminst  r,  717  ; Stratford-on-Avon,  9 
Cimou,  public  works  of,  152 
City  : Commissioners  of  Sewers,  113  ; Guilds 
of  Londm  Institute,  143,  339,  635  ; Offices 
Company,  456  ; railway  stations,  259 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers' Society,  19, 
66,  107,  166,  451,  632,  095 
Cleopatra's  needle,  spbiaxes,  390 
Clerks  of  works,  623 
Clocks,  143,  338,  415,  813 
Cloisters,  Belem,  679 

Club-houses : Albemarle-stroet,  4S9 ; Fal- 
stalF,  741,781;  Liverpool,  81;  Manchester, 
716 

Cockerell  and  the  .E^inetan  marbles,  33 
Coffee-taverns,  43,  460 
Coin,  unique,  288 
Colchester,  Roman  altar,  780 
Colleges:  City  of  London,  525;  Dundee. 
68,  524;  Ely,  744;  Lancing,  Sussex,  805; 
Nottingham  University,  786;  proposed 
Jesuit,  Canterbury,  553  ; Quinton,  744; 
Selwyn,  Cambridge,  717,  728  ; Stephenson, 
748  ; Stonyburst,  171 ; University,  London, 

81,  90,  123 

Colliers  and  the  coal  snpply,  117 
Colliery  accidents,  503 
Cologne  Cathedral,  42 

Colour  : projection  of,  through  stained  glass, 
138,  171 ; questions  in,  451,  523,  555,  595, 
681,  714,  746,  810 
Colour-bliudness,  651,  711 
Columbia  Market,  81 
Commandment,  the  new,  117 
Comddie  Fran^aise,  the,  3 
Commission  on  sales,  357,  809 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  City,  113 
Common-sense  and  the  Channel  Tunnel, 
147 

Comparison  of  the  fine  arts,  a,  787 
Compensation  cases,  25,  58,  113,  259,  326, 
358,  683,  743,  808 

Competitions  : Asylum  for  Idiots,  Eastern 
Counties,  664,  685;  Asylum,  Suffolk 
County,  460  ; Baths,  Wigan,  716;  Board 
Schools,  Bloxwiob,  SOS ; Board  Schools, 
Finstall,  415  ; Board  Schools,  Rochdale, 
229;  Cemetery,  Bishop  Auckland,  685; 
Cemetery  Chapels,  WestDerby,  260,  325  ; 
Chapel,  Hanley  Congregational,  8; 
Chapel  and  8chool,  Selby,  260,  325; 
Church,  Colston-street,  Edinburgh,  460; 
Church,  Guthrie  Memorial,  Edinburgh, 
808  ; Church,  Newton  Heath,  716;  Church, 
Rnikes  Mem  rial,  Gloucester,  8 ; Church, 
St.  Paul’s,  Forest-hill,  S07  ; Church,  St. 
Peter’s,  Drogheda,  685;  Clock-tower, 
Brighton,  358,  415;  Coffee  Tavern, 
King’s  Lynn,  460;  Conservative  Club, 
Liverpool,  84;  Drainage,  '.Newbury,  465  ; 
Exchange  Station,  Liverpool,  58;  Exhi- 
bition for  Spain,  proposed,  557;  Font, 
Sheffield  parish  church,  57,  167 ; Gram- 
mar School,  Carlisle,  504;  Grammar 
School,  Newbury,  81;  Hospital,  Kendal, 
168;  Infirmary,  Fulham,  710  ; Infirmary, 
Glamorganshire,  415 ; Leith  Improve- 
ment Scheme,  190;  Market,  Binning, 
ham,  713  ; Masonic  Hall,  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
229;  Municipal  Buildings,  Glasgow,  57, 
291,  631,  698  ; Municipal  Buildings,  Leam- 
ington, 391,  415;  “Posters,”  Liverpool, 
743;  Statnary,  Blackfriars  Bridge,  389; 
Town-hall,  Birkenhead,  743;  Town-hall, 
Eastbourne,  81;  Town-hall,  Pontefract, 

82,  111,1-11,  168;  Workhouse  Infirmary, 
West  Bromwich,  415 


Competitions  at  the  Architectural  Confer- 
ence, 595,  620,  630 

Compromise  between  constructive  fitness 
and  taste,  139 

Concrete:  at  the  Building  Exhibition,  120 ; 

Lascelles’s,  618,  778  ; ovens,  420 
Conduit  Head,  Lamb’s  Conduit-street,  711 
Conference  of  Architects,  the  : Competitions, 
595,620,  630;  Mural  Painting  aud  Deco- 
ration, 595,  634,  631  ; Obligatory  Exami- 
nation, 536  ; President’s  Opeuing  Address, 
595  ; Quantities,  595,  597,  629,  663  ; Visits 
to  Buildings,  621,  616 
Conferences,  French  and  English,  753 
Congress,  Domestic  Economy,  806 
Constable  and  Bonington  in  France,  395 
Constance,  the  Town  Chancellery,  121 
Constructive  fitness  and  taste,  138 
Contracts  and  sub-contracts,  433,  152 
Convalescent  Home  for  Hertfordshire,  301 
Conversazioni : Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, 7-19 ; Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  616  ; Society  of  Arts,  718 
Cooking  by  gas,  201,  -122 
Co-operation  and  the  wages  queslion,  7-12 
Copyhold:  Commission,  324;  Enfranchise- 
ment Bill,  487 
Copyright  amendment,  390 
Cornwall,  th9  Valley  of  the  Fal,  231 
Coroner's  court  for’Soutliwark,  199 
Corsehill  stone,  143 

Cos_t : of  Caiidahar  railway,  303  : of  patents, 
67;  of  strikes,  355,453 
Cottage  archit»cture,  Cumberland  and 
VVestmoreland,  317 
Cottage  hospitals,  325 
Cottages  of  Western  labourers,  137 
Course  of  study,  a,  140,  169 
Courts  of  Justice,  the  new,  621,  616 
Covent  Garden  Hospital  for  stone,  717 
Cowoer’s  homes  at  Gluey  and  Weston,  757 
Cox's  (David)  signboard  at  Bettws-y-Coed, 
326 

Craiu’s  new  register  stove,  685 
Croydon,  tend-ring  at,  8)8 
Crystal  Palace:  electric  railway,  625; 
landscape  gardening,  427 ; Sohool  of 
Engineering,  519 
Calm  as  a luel,  89 

Cultivation  of  land  abroad  and  at  home,  51 
Cumberland,  church  restoration  in,  437 
Cuneiform  characters,  358 
Caproxylene,  390 
Custom  Hoase,  ventilation  at,  83 

DALY,  Cesar,  on  the  Press,  190 
Damage:  adjoining  properties,  25  ; to  Dur- 
ham Cathedral,  715  ; to  moors  by  water- 
supply  works,  113 

Damp  : on  ship  windows,  228;  wall’,  721 

Danger  of  overhead  telegraph  wires,  223,  261 

Darwen,  market  at,  351 

Dates  of  the  Pyramids,  688,  721 

David  D 'Angers,  monument  to,  61 

Day  population  of  the  City,  166 

Death  in  the  air,  211 

Decoration  : as  applied  to  architecture,  759, 
774;  at  the  Building  Exhibition,  43),  494 
and  furniture  of  town  houses,  173  ; mural, 
695,  634,  691,  759,  771;  a new  nude  of, 
631;  of  walls  of  rooms,  120;  ofthe  Vienna 
Town-hall,  111 ; in  Vienna,  626 
Decorative  art  : in  Germany,  208  ; 

Japanese,  390;  Museum,  Paris,  788 
Derby,  Wesleyan  Chapel,  451 
Design  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  139,  318 
Design  for  Liverpool  School  of  Art,  242 
Designs:  Fiaxman’s,  36,  361;  for  gold- 
smiths’ work,  110;  for  wall-paper,  438 
Designs,  registering,  198 
Development  of : house  architecture,  2 ; 
styles,  265 

Dictionary  of  Architecture,  721 
Dijon,  theTrimolet  Collection,  552 
Dimensions  and  quantities,  5.3,  84,  170 
Dinners  : Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  In- 
stitution, 487 ; Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, 621 ; Royal  Academy,  534 
Directors  of  building  societies,  427 
Discoveries  at  Olympia,  240,  455 
Discovery  as  to  o d G;rman  paintings,  137 
Discovery  as  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  179 
Discussions,  sauitary,  at  the  Institute,  231 
(see  also  “ Institute”) 

Disease,  tunnel  excavators’,  261 
Dissenting  church  building  news  : Darling- 
ton, 124;  Darwen,  811;  Eltham,  142; 
Govan,  811;  Greenock,  112;  Grinstead, 
East,  491;  Halifax,  811;  Hanley,  8; 
Hornsey,  South,  29;  Hucknall  Torkard, 
142;  Lawton,  688;  Levenshulme,  142; 
Manchester,  142;  Newport  Pagnall,  811  ; 
Pendleton,  491  ; Perth,  29 ; Radcliffe, 
359;  Redruth,  426;  Ross,  811;  Selny, 
260;  Btockwith,  West,  588  ; Walworth,  811 
Distraint  upon  a Town-hall,  806 
District  surveyors’  fees,  291,  325 
Dixmude,  Hotel  de  Ville,  579 
Docks,  floating,  555,  583 
Documents,  buildings  as,  399 
Domestic  Economy  OoDgress,  806 
Donatello  Society,  Florence,  6 
Doorways  : Del  Perdon,  Toledo  C ithedrul, 
604  ; Santiago  Cathedral,  10 
Dorset  Antiquarian  Socie'y,  806 
Dover:  altar  and  reredos,  666  ; landslip  at, 
396  ; Memorial  Hall  and  Schools,  622 
Dragons  and  angels  in  art,  35 
Drainage:  of  mining  towns,  290;  house, 
166,  170,  177,  193,  196,  274 ; misrepresen- 
tations as  to,  25,  69,  140,  198,  261,  398, 
663;  Westminster,  530 
Drama,  the  presentment  of  the,  419,  489 
Draughtsmanship,  architectural,  203 
Draw,  how  to,  6 

Drawing  on  parchment,  3S9,  417,  459 
Drawing-book,  the  8outh  Kensington,  206 
Drawings:  of  ancient  embroidery,  89 ; for 
main  sewering,  165  ; prize,  Institute  of 
Architects.  335,  391 

Drury-lane  Theatre,  German  players  at, 
713 

Dry  rot,  a ease  of,  238 
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Dublin:  artisans’  dwellings,  28;  electric  I 
light,  523;  new  sewerage  works,  523; 
sanitary  progress  in,  652  ; Science  and  Art 
Museum  and  Library,  28,  717,  777 ; steam 
tramways,  28 

Dulwich,  proposed  workhouse,  356,  457,  524 
Dundee  : old,  27  ; proposed  college,  68,  524 
Dunwioh,  625 

Dilrer,  discovery  of  portrait  of,  427 
Durham  : cathedral,  715  : new  buildings,  653 
Dutch  architecture,  335,  337,  415 
Dwelling-houses  : inspection  of,  422  ; venti- 
lation, lighting,  and  warming, 63,  93,  1 11 
Dwellings:  legislation  affecting,  352;  P-a- 
body,  239 ; workmen’s,  389,  49 ',  568,  793 
Dwellings  in  all  ages,  1 

EAEL’8  BARTON  CHURCH,  783 
Earls  Court,  Kensington,  shops  and  resi- 
dential chambers,  402,  017 
Earthquakes  and  build  ngs,  230,  590 
Earthworks,  lateral  pressure  of,  486 
Eastbourne  Town-hall,  81 
Eastern  exploration,  143 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  502 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  623,  716 
Edinburgh  : Architectural  Association,  140, 
324,  620,  773;  building  in  Trinity  district, 
110;  Colstou-street  C.P.  Church,  460; 
common-stairs,  418;  Guthrie  Memorial 
Church,  838 ; lectures  on  the  Renaissance, 
422 ; new  churches,  602  ; notes  from,  323 ; 
St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  390;  University 
buildings,  622 

Edmonton,  bad  building  at,  113,  291,  524 
Educuion,  technical,  6, 194,  422,  520,  746 
Egypt  and  Babylon,  781 
Egyptian:  monuments,  preservation  of, 
519 ; pyramids,  556,  587,  591 
Electric  lire  alarms,  567 
Electric  light : applied  to  buildings,  533, 
534;  on  the  Continent,  654  ; Glasgow,  59  ; 
House  of  Commons,  142  ; Mr.  Lane-Fox’s 
system,  293;  Liverpool,  9,  59,  323  ; Lon- 
don, 435,  453 
Electric  railways,  625 

Electrioity  : soldering  by,  390;  storage,  757 
Elgin  marbles,  the,  118 
Elmore,  Mr.,  and  Art-Union  of  London,  199 
Ely  Theological  College,  744 
Embanking  by  aid  of  vegetation,  115 
Embankments,  railway,  623 
Embroidery,  ancient,  89 
Emperor’s  Window,  Nuremberg,  402 
Employers’  Liability  Act,  59,  112,  117,  265, 
292,  327 

Employments,  dangerous,  813 
Emptying  cesspools  by  steam,  713 
Engert’s  acouatio  improvements,  359 
Engineering  schools  : Crystal  Palace,  519  ; 

University  College,  123 
Engineers  and  architects  in  France,  754 
England  under  water,  207  (see  also 
“ Floods  ”) 

E g'ish : architecture,  thirteenth  oentury, 
bill;  and  Irish  nores,  142;  land  system, 
588,  745,  810  ; stage,  the,  3 
Engraving,  what  is  an  ? 748 
Engravings  in  mezzo-tinto,  274 
Entertainments  for  the  people,  461 
Escape  from  a second  Tay  Bridge  disaster, 

Estimates,  charges  for,  57,  291 
Etchiug  and  popular  taste,  63,  87,  425 
Etchings,  Jacqnemart’s,  602 
Eucharist,  Holy,  history  of,  492 
Enston-road,  obstructive  gates,  749 
“Evans's”  and  the  Falstaff  Club,  744,  781 
Examinations : at  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, 26,  65,  459,  693,  690,  774;  at  the 
Institution  of  Surveyors,  199 
Excavation  and  embankments,  railway,  623 
Excavations  at  Ostia,  338 
Exchange  Station  competition,  Liverpool,  58 
Excursion,  Architectural,  to  Lombardy,  255 
Exeter:  Caristmas  in,  10;  Diocesan  Archi- 
tectural Society,  401 ; Grammar  School, 
351 ; monument  to  a workman,  58 ; 
Wynard’a  almshouses,  84 
Exeter  Hall,  transformation  at,  388,  420 
Exploration,  Eastern,  143 
Explosion  at  St.  Petersburg,  the,  368 
Explosion  of  boilers,  813;  kitchen  boilers, 
142,  170,  197,  229,  259,  29),  325,  357,  389, 
459,  491 

Extension  of  University  College,  81,  90,  123 
“Extras”  and  omissions,  433,  452,  521 
Exhibition  of  1851,  site  of,  163,  198 
Exhibition  Society,  London  International 
628 

Exhibitions  : Albert  Hall, 627, 665  ; Bavarian 
national,  Nuremberg,  31;  “ Black  and 
White,”  756 ; Building,  at  Islington,  420 
428,  483,  495,  521 ; Chelmsford  art  loan’ 
113  ; Fisheries,  624;  Florence,  6;  foreign, 
664;  Halle,  99;  heraldry,  1 23 ; lighting, 
heating,  and  ventilating  appliances, 
A'exaudra  Palace,  224 ; Madrid,  85,  557  ; 
Medical  and  Sanitary,  26,  66,  8 4,  143,  199 
141,  636,  749;  Melbourne,  100,  325,  35>’ 
391,  457,  486,  557,  583,  623,  742,  781,  783  ; 
Milan,  519,  621,  668;  needlework,  421  ■ 
Newton  Abbott,  488,  553;  Paris  (build- 
ings), 230;  Plymouth  art,  777;  Richmond, 
632,  535;  Royal  Soottish  Academv,  335; 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers,  425  ; Spanish 
and  Portuguese  art,  765  ; Sydney,  652 
632,  693,  773 ; Wat9r-Colours,  Egyptian 
Hall,  301 

Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Liverpool,  7 

FALSTAFF  CLUB,  the,  741,  781 
Feat  iu  nickel-plating,  a,  122 
Feeding  locomotives,  53, 141 
Female  School  of  Art,  23,  418 
Fenchurch-street : Leadenhall  Market  and 
24;  property  in,  383;  station,  enlarge- 
ment, 693 

Fever-breeding  dens  in  Holborn,  456 
Figures  of  wood,  ancient,  687 
Filtration  of  water,  196 
Finances  of : building  societies,  427  ; Chan- 
nel Tunnel,  147 ; railways,  303  ! 


Fire  : alarms,  electric,  567  ; Brigade,  Lon- 
don, 140  ; engines  and  water  snpply,  210; 
grate,  an  architect's,  231,  481 
Fireplaces,  open,  329 
Fireproof  floors,  325 
Fires  in  theatres,  1-1'*,  593,  594,  807 
Fires,  31,  112,  113,  140,  143,  261,  292,  293, 
656,  636,  717,  743 
Firm,  an  old,  179 
Fisheries  Exhibition,  the,  521 
Fitness  and  taste,  138 

Flats  : E art’s  Court,  402,  8 17  ; Edinburgh,  41S 
Flaxmau,  the  works  of,  36,  361 
Fleas,  to  get  rid  of,  748,  810 
Fleet-street,  widsning,  6S2 
Floods;  iu  England, 2 )7, 336;  8outh London, 
119 ; Thames,  623 
Floors,  fireproof,  325 

Florence:  art  exhibitions,  6 ; Museum  of 
Bargello,  470 

Florentine  carvings  in  London,  693 
Fog  ani  smoke  in  London,  83,  291,  779,  807 
Font,  8helli0ld  parish  church,  57, 167 
Foremen,  builders',  229,  292 
Forged  bronze?,  Japanese,  686 
Forger  and  the  artist,  the,  271 
Foreign  : artistic  books,  209 ; gossip,  776, 
807 ; patent  laws,  4*,  66 
Forth  Bridge,  564 

“Founders'  Arias,’0  Hollanl-9treet,  Black- 
friars,  221 

Founders’  Company’s  prizes,  231 
Fountains,  drinking,  78) ; Lyons,  10;  Vienna 
Opera-house,  349 
Fountains  Abbey,  31 

Frame-makers  aud  Gilders’  Association,  171 

France,  restorations  in,  390 

French : Conference  of  architects,  753 ; 

stage,  3;  technical  eduoatioD,  6 
French  Gallery,  the,  363 
Kresco,  mor'ar  for,  56 
Frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  240,  337 
Froissart,  chronicles  of,  290 
Frost  : boiler  explosions  and,  170,  197,  229, 
259,  290,  325,  357,  389,  459,  491  ; protection 
from,  109 ; soil-pipes  and,  141 ; water- 
pipes  and,  290 

Fruit  and  vegetable  market,  new,  693 
Falham  infirmary,  716 
Furniture  : at  Albert  Hall,  065 ; Russian,  498 
Furniture  and  decoration  of  town  houses,  173 

" GARDNERS’,”  179 
Gas : Bill,  South  Metropolitan,  717 ; for 
cooking,  261,  422 ; engines,  357;  fittings 
and  burners,  93 ; stoves,  292 ; shareholders 
and  the  electric  light,  620 
Gasworks,  reconstruction  of,  625 
Geneva,  the  Brunswick  Monument,  143 
Genoa,  the  Noceti  Monument,  791 
Geometry,  658 

German : castle,  a,  370 ; decorative  art, 
203;  haudbook  of  architecture,  5 ; national 
monument  on  the  Niederwald,  Rhine, 
210;  paintings,  old,  137 ; players  at  Drury, 
lane,  713 

“ Germania”  Assurance  offioes,  Berlin,  773 
Germany : architectural  press  in,  351  ; 
building  in,  233 ; and  the  dieooveries  at 
Olympia,  455 ; Government  architects  in, 
534;  modern,  465;  proposed  workmen's 
a-cident  insurance,  201 
Gibraltar,  houses  for  workmen,  568 
Gilders'  and  Frame-makers’  Associatiou, 
171 

Glasgow : Architectural  Association,  23 ; 
electric  lighting,  59;  improvements,  353; 
Institute  of  Architec's,  24,  520;  Mater- 
nity Hospital,  179  ; Municipal  Buildings, 
57,  291,  631,  698  ; new  prison,  697  ; syna- 
gogue, Garnet-hill,  276 
Glass:  for  decorative  purposes,  654; 

Russian,  498  ; trade  of  United  States,  790 
Glass-sellers’  Company,  prizes,  717 
Glastonbnry  Abbey,  366 
“ Gloria  ” porch,  Santiago  Cathedral,  10 
Gloucester:  Raikes  Memorial  Church,  8; 

School  of  Art,  G 
Glue,  joiners',  139,  169,  19S 
Glyptothek,  Munich,  33 
Godwin  Bursary,  the,  662,  722,  810 
Gold  Medal  for  1881,  224,  335,  601 
Goldsmiths’  Company’s  prizes,  110,  451 
Gossip  from  abroad,  270,  770,  807 
Government  architects  iu  Germany,  534 
Grammar  schools  : Carlisle,  564;  Exeter, 
351 ; Newbury,  84  ; Thame,  Oxon,  402 
Grand  Hotel,  Charing  Cross,  extension,  653 
Grange,  the,  Broadway,  Worcestershire,  517 
Granite:  in  architecture,  899;  at  the  Build- 
ing Exhibition,  428,  -184  ; Russian,  497 
Grate,  the  “Wonderful,”  256,  52  4 
Grates  and  stoves,  94,  231,  256,  521,  524;  at 
the  Building  Exhibition,  431,  483 
Gray’s  Inn -road  improvements,  663 
Greek  : architecture,  205  ; sculpture,  33, 
05,  90,  118,  152,  239,  337 
Greenwood's,  Messrs.,  fire  at,  292 
Grimsby  and  its  trade,  455 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  33.  493,  562 
Growth  of  London,  719 
Groynes  at  Hove,  new,  552 
Guthrie  Memorial  Church,  Edinburgh,  808 

HALF-YEARLY  railway  meetings,  679 
Halls:  Albert,  237,  627,  665;  Bebington, 
Cheshire,  10  ; Leicester  Secular,  418  ; 
Merthyr  Tydfil  Masonic,  22;  Memorial, 
Dover,  622  ; Orphan  Working  School,  742  ; 
Salisbury,  523  ; Streatham,  451 
Hammersmith  science  classes,  417 
Handbook,  German  architectural,  6 
Hanley  Congregational  Chapel,  8 
Hanover  Gallery  in  the  Auction  Mart,  653 
Harbour,  Scarborough,  137 
Hastings : Baths,  555;  Municipal  Build- 
ings, 568 

Haunted  London,  743 

Haydon  : and  the  Elgin  marbles,  118  ; his 
life  struggle,  421 

Healthy  dwelling-houses,  63,  93,  141,  165, 
177,  193,  255,  274,  338,  352 
Heat  and  light,  secrets  of,  464 


Heat,  radiation  and  conduction  of,  58,  112, 
258  (see  also  “ Warming”) 

Heidelberg,  restoration  at,  791 
Heidingafeldt,  B ivaria,  pulpit  at,  10 
Henry  V.’s  tomb,  Westminster  Abbey,  433 
Heraldric  exhibition,  proposed,  123 
Hertfordshire  Convalescent  Home,  St. 

Leonard's,  304 
Heston  surveyorship,  523 
“ Historical  Documents,”  old  buildings  as, 
399 

History  of:  Man’s  dwelling-places,  1 ; Old 
Brighton,  438;  Parthenon,  239 
Hittite  art,  145 

Hittites,  sacred  capital  of  the,  813 
Holborn,  fevor  breeding  dens,  456 
Holland  and  its  architecture,  385,  337,  415 
Holy  Sepulchre,  Church  of  the,  207 
Homefield,  Merton,  242 
Homerio  age,  the,  -463 
Homes  and  haunts,  Cowper’s,  757 
Homes  for  workmen,  healthy,  165 
Honolulu  Cathedral,  197 
Hornsey,  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  67 
Hor8emonger-lane  Gaol,  site  of,  85 
Horsforth  Cemetery  chapels,  621 
Hospitals  : Belle  Vue,  New  York  (Sturges 
Pavilion),  68;  children’s,  81;  cottage, 
325  ; Covent  Garden,  717  ; Glasgow,  179  ; 
Kendal,  163, 451  ; Marylebone,  354,  792  ; 
small-pox,  325,  493  ; for  the  poor,  7-47 
Hotel  de  Yisle,  Dixmude,  Flauders,  579 
Hotels  : Charing  Cross,  54;  Graud,  Charing 
Cross,  553  ; Liverpool,  746  ; London,  519 
Hous? : Altrincham,  647  ; ancient,  at  Broad- 
way, Worcestershire,  647  ; near  Lvming- 
tou,  Hants,  99;  at  Swauage,  99;  Trade- 
soant's,  Lambeth,  39 
House  architecture,  past  and  present,  1 
House  damage,  166,  170,  177,  193,  196,  274 
House  furniture  and  decoration,  173 
Houses  : Alton,  Han's,  773  ; Bloomsbury  - 
square,  154 ; healthy,  03,  93.  141,  105,177, 
193,  255,  274,  333,  352  ; representations  as 
to,  398  (see  also  “Drainage”);  unsani- 
tary, at  Wandsworth,  111 
H uses  let  in  lodgings,  model  by-laws  as  to, 
139,  223 

Houses  and  o vners,  1 4) 

Hove,  new  groynes,  552;  Town-hall,  517 
Hull  and  Barnsley  railway,  113 
Hyde  Park.  113 

Hygiene,  Exhibition  of,  26,  55,  84,  143,  199, 
461,  630,  749 

IMPRESSIONS  of  North  Wales,  383 
Improvements : Cannes,  -135  ; Leith,  490, 
790;  London,  419,  552,  789;  Manchester, 
229;  Victoria  Station,  121;  Wrexham, 
519 

Income  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  113 
India,  rainfall  of,  654 
Indigo,  artificial,  718 

Industrial : arts  in  Italy,  205 ; partnerships, 
271,318 

Infirmaries : Eye  and  Ear,  Liverpool,  7 ; 
Fulham,  716;  Glamorganshire,  415; 
Marylebone,  354,  792;  West  Bromwich, 
415,717 

Influence  of  the  Patent  Laws  on  trade,  40 
Inlaying  wood,  280 
“ Inner  Circle  ” Railway,  421 
Inscription,  most  ancient  Jewish,  456 
Inscriptions,  Chaldean,  61 
Inspection  of:  dwelling-houses,  422;  lodg- 
ing-houses at  Oxford,  471 
Institute  of  Art,  293 

Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  529 
Institute,  Royal,  of  Architects  : Architec- 
tural Conference,  490,  521,  530,  695,  629; 
Ashpitel  Prize,  55  ; Barry  portrait  fund, 
663  ; business  meeting,  55;  conversazione, 
646  ; dinner,  621 ; election  of  oilicers, 
594;  Godwin  Bnrsary  662,  722;  Electric 
Lighting  applied  to  Buildings,  533,  531; 
Law  of  Light  and  Air,  224,  273,  565; 
Medals  and  Prizes,  662 ; uew  members, 
293;  Obligatory  Examination,  28,  55,  459, 
593,  596,  774  ; Old  Buildings  as  Historical 
Documents,  399,  490;  Persian  Architec- 
ture and  Construction,  148,  198,  228,  259; 
Presidency,  391,  420,  459,  490,  52 i,  55.5; 
689,594;  prize  drawings,  335,  391,  662, 
Pugiu  Studentship,  1-48,  603 ; Report  of 
the  Council,  712 ; Royal  Gold  Medal  for 
1881,  224,  335,  661  ; Sanitary  Science  and 
Civil  Architecture,  21, 83, 92  117,  170,  224, 
231,256,  274 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers : annual  re- 
port, 31;  conversazione,  748;  lateral 
pressure  of  earthworks,  -486;  means  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  Londou,  119; 
membership,  59,  743  ; modes  of  erecting 
iron  bridges,  286;  president’s  address,  89, 
177 ; students'  meetings,  141 ; tidal  and 
upland  waters,  568 

Institution  of  Surveyors  : examinations  at, 
199;  rural  water  supply,  547  ; sanitation 
as  an  increment  of  value  in  house  pro- 
perty, 338 
Iutarsia  work,  10 

Interference  with  road  and  river  traffic  in 
London, 90 

International  water-supply  reform,  139 
Inventions  of  workmen,  -1 
Ireland  : aitisans’  dwellings  in,  716;  natural 
wealth  of,  432 ; “ slob”  land  reclamation, 
115 

Irish  and  English  acres,  142 
Irish-made  bricks,  713 
Iron : in  bridge  construction,  39,  176,  2S6, 
501 ; at  the  Building  Exhib  tion,  428 
Iron  and  steel  trades,  8,  368 
Ironwork  of  church  windows,  170 
Isle  of  Wight,  sanitary  condition  of,  565 
Italian  : art,  300  ; cemetery  sculpture, 
791  ; thirteenth  - century  architecture, 
296 

Italy  : architecture  in,  175 ; industrial  arts 
of,  295 ; technical  education  in,  687 

JACQUEMART’S  etchings,  602 
J apan,  railways  in,  715 


Japauese  : ceramic  art,  420;  decorative  art, 
399;  forged  bronzes,  686 
J apanose  and  the  Ainos,  architecture  of,  527 
Jennings’s  sanitary  appliances,  325 
“ Jerry  ” building  in  London,  417 
Jerusalem,  Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre,  267 
Jet  as  a decorative  material,  684 
Jewish  inscription,  most  ancient,  456 
Joiners,  English,  748 
Joiners’  glue,  139, 169,  198 
Joinery  at  tha  Building  Exhibition,  429 
Joining  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  59 
Joints  in  plumbiog  work,  711 

KEEPS  of  Norman  castles,  233,  397 
Kendal  hospital  for  infectious  cases,  163,  -451 
Kensington  : Natural  History  Museum, 
395,  518,  587,  653,  637 ; shops  and  cliam- 
bers,  Earls  Court,  -402 

Kidderminster ; Post  Office,  23 ; sewage 
farm,  -461 

King  William-street,  Standard  Life  Office, 
167,  547 

King’s  College,  assessment  of,  320 
Kippington  Vicarage,  351 
Ki  chon  boiler  explosions,  142,  170,197,  229, 
259,  290,  325,  357,  389,  459,  491 
Kitcheners  at  Building  Exhibition,  431,  483 
Konstanz,  the  Town  Chancellery,  12  4 
Kyrle  grate,  the,  521 

LABOUR  questions  and  industrial  partner 
ships,  271 

Ladies’  Work  Society,  460 
Lambeth:  Tradescant’s  house,  39;  under 
water,  119 

Lamps,  Gardners',  179 
Lancing  College,  Sussex,  895 
Land  : cultivation  of,  51 ; drainage,  Somer- 
setshire, 686;  juuction  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  59  ; reclamation  by  vegeta- 
ble growths,  115 

Land,  sales  of:  Alexandra  Park,  778;  Buck- 
hurst-hill,  163;  Ealing,  7-43;  Fulham, 
716;  Ilford,  743;  Kilburn,  778;  Leytou- 
stone,  536  ; Muswell-hill,  168 ; Ponder's 
End,  553;  Sutton,  57;  Walham  Green, 
653  ; Wood  Green,  585 
Land  iu  the  suburbs  of  London,  110 
Land  system,  English,  688,  745,  810 
Landlord  and  tenant  cases,  25,  59,  193,  261, 
301,  683 

Landscape  gardening,  427 
Landshut,  Chapel  of  Castle  Trausnichts,  105 
Landslip  at  Dovrr,  396 
Lascelles’s  concrete,  &c.,  643,  778 
Law  as  to : architects’  charges,  26 ; light 
and  air,  224,  273,  363,  421,  565,  649,  6S3, 
694;  payment  tor  quantities,  691;  rail- 
ways and  window-lights,  7 ; treasure- 
trove,  110 

Law  courts,  Bedford,  418,  493 
Law  Courts,  the  new,  London,  621,646,  777 
Leadenhall  Market,  24,  110,  261,  807 
Leamington  Municipal  Buildings,  391,  415 
Leasehold  property,  value  of,  139 
Leasehold  system,  abuses  of,  228 
Leclaire,  painter  aud  philanthropist,  271 
Lectures : on  architecture,  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  Mr.  Street’s,  2)2,  235,  265,  296, 
330,  362,  364;  oa  architecture  at  Chatham, 
327 ; on  ornament,  383,  415,  453,  433  ; at 
the  Parkos  Museum  of  Hygiene,  63,  5 3, 
190,  255  ; on'plnmbing,  Mr.  Hellyer’s  585, 
051,  685,  686,  711,  716,  775,  779,  809 
Lefuel,  the  late  M.,  207 
Legislation  affecting  dwellings,  352 
Legislation,  sanitary,  391,  422 
Leicester  : Architectural  Society,  168,  195; 
Secular  Hall,  418 ; Wyggestoue  Hospital 
Girls’  School,  773 

Leith  improvement  scheme,  490,  790 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  discovery  as  to,  179 
Lesson  from  St.  Petersburg,  the,  368 
Lstters,  writers  of: — 

Adams,  C.  A.,  Architectural  Conference, 
521 

Aitchison,  G.,  architects’  charges,  26 
AndersoD,  R.,  destruction  by  lightning, 

Armtteld,  C.  N.,  new  mode  of  decoration. 
684 

Ball,  F.,  boiler  explosions,  459 
Barford,  J.  H.,  healthy  dwellings,  141 
Barnes,  J.,  the  Plumbers’  Company,  713 
Bentley,  C.  J.,  warming  of  buildings,  58 
Billing,  A.,  restoration  of  City  churches, 
459 

Bird,  P.  Hinckes,  sanitary  appliances,  198 
Blewitt  & Tyler,  architects'  actions,  112 
Blomfield,  A.  W.,  Presidency  of  the 
Institute,  522,  525 

Boyd,  D.  O.,  warming  and  ventilation, 
554 

Bridgman,  H.  H.,  Egyptian  pyramids,  587 
Buchan,  W.  P. : boiler  explosions,  389, 
491 ; chimney-draught,  357  ; the  lectures 
on  plumbing,  716;  radiation  and  con- 
duction of  heat,  112 

Buckler,  0.  A.,  St.  Dominic's  Priory 
Church,  Haverstook-hill,  586 
Card,  H.  C.,  drawing  on  parchmont,  417 
Carter,  H.,  vertical  tube  ventilation,  170 
Chappell,  A.  S.,  plumbing  work  in  tho 
8tates,  290 

Colling,  J.  K.,  dry  rot,  258 
Colson,  S.,  Portland  cement  v.  lime,  85 
Conder,  F.  R.,  the  Godwin  Bursary,  722 
Crace,  J.  D.,  questions  in  colour,  555, 
684,  746 

Crane,  R.,  pure  air  and  radiating  heat, 

745 

Davies,  P.  J. : frost  and  boiler  explosions, 
197 ; soil-pipes  and  frost,  141 
Dempster,  A.  E.,  competition  committees, 
325 

Deyne,  S.,  costs  and  resalts  of  strikes,  453 
Eagles,  T.  H.,  a surveyor’s  problem,  84 
Edgar,  J.,  vermin,  810 
Edis,  R.  W.,  presidency  of  Institute,  459 
Edwards,  F.,  jun.,  warmiug  and  ventila- 
tion, 83,  228,  325 


Lottors,  writers  of,  continued 
Eglington,  S.  K.,  pure  air  aud  radiating 
heat,  715,  839 

Eldridge,  J.,  bursting  of  boilers,  170,  393 
Ellison,  E.,  Liverpool  Conservative  Club, 


Employee  of  J.  & J.  Greenwood,  fire,  292 
Emptage,  D.,  lectures  on  plumbing,  779 
Ferrey,  E.  B.,  results  of  restoration,  490 
Freeman,  R , protection  from  frost,  169 


Gearing,  A.,  magnetic  premonitions,  230 
" — J">n,  J.W.,le  ' 


Goodson,  J.W.,  lectures  on  plumbing,  716 
Gray,  A.,  ventilation  and  warming,  324 
Gray,  C.,  origin  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  112 

Hardcastle,  F.  H.  A.,  quantities,  745 
Harland,  A. : drainage  of  mining  towns, 
290;  sanitary  appliances,  053 
Harrison,  A.  3.,  Plumbers’  Company,  685 
Hayden,  W.,  design  of  the  great  Pyra- 
mids, 139,  318 

Hayward,  C.  F.,  Presidency  of  the  Insti- 
tute, 522 

Hems,  H.,  stained  oak,  490 
Howett,  F.  C.,  boiler  explosions,  357 
Hill,  J.  F.,  kitchen  boiler  explosions,  290 
Hodges,  J.  S.,  architecture  and  sanitary 
science,  24 

Horne,  W.,  drawing  on  parchment,  459 
Inkpen,  B.  : advice  to  persons  about  to 
build,  111 ; charges  for  estimates,  57 
Joseph,  N.  8.,  the  drainage  problem,  170 
Kerr,  Prof.,  Origin  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  26 

Kerslake,  T.,  Caer  Pensauelcoit,  523 
Kirby,  E.,  compensation  at  Liverpool,  58 
Lee,  P.  B. : Obligatory  Examinations,459  ; 

position  for  small-pox  hospitals,  325 
Leeds,  L.  W.,  warming  by  radiation,  258 
Leeson,  R.  J . sanitary  tactics  or  gymnas- 
tics, 230 

Lilly,  T.  P,,  stone, "Westminster  Abbey,  58 

Lloyd,  J.,  mill-bnilding,  85 

Love,  P.,  the  sewage  and  the  sea,  290 

IV".  H.,  St.  Dominic's  Priory 
Church,  Haverstock-hill,  653 
Mathews,  J . D.,  Architectural  Conference, 
490 


Mitchell,  G. : cottages  of  Western  la- 
bourers, 467 ; lire  insurance,  112 
Munday,  P.,  mill  building,  112 
Neave,  J.,  drainage  of  mining  towns,  259 
Porter,  T.,  Architectural  Conference,  521 
Powell,  H.  & R.,  proportions  of  rooms,  290 
Power,  E.,  district  surveyors’  fees,  325 
Prosser,  R.  B.,  feeding  locomotives,  141 
Ridout,  R.  H.,  ventilation,  chimney- 
draught,  and  smoky  obimneys,  292 
Robins,  E.  C.,  Presidency  of  the  Insti- 
tute, 522 

Robson,  E.  R.,  Durham  Cathedral,  715 
Runnacles,  H.,  drawing  piles,  228 
Sayer,  E.  C.,  origin  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  58 

Soott,  W.  G.,  spire  of  South  Hackney 
Church,  58  3 

Smeaton,  J ohn  : architecture  and  sanitary 
science,  24;  frost  and  boiler  explosions, 
2£9,  325  ; prac:ical  plumbing,  809 
smith,  T.  Roger,  Presidency  of  the  Insti- 
tute, 459 

Hollas,  P.,  Employers’  Liability  Act,  112 
8 714  U0*  H.  0.,  questions  in  colour,  454, 


8t198ft259  ■Por8,an  plan-drawing, 


Street,  G,  E.,  Presidency  of  the  Institute, 
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Tarbuck,  E.  L.  : charges  for  estimates 
67  ; a course  of  study,  109 
Thomas,  W.  Cave  : constructive  fitness 
aud  taste,  138 ; mortar  for  fresco  and 
building  purposes,  56;  mural  decora- 
tion, 684  ; presentment  of  the  drama 
as  a fine  art,  419,  489;  questions  in 
colour,  523,  535,  715,  810  : the  Useful 
and  the  Beautiful,  23 
Thwaite,  B.  II. : English  land  system, 
683,  810;  warming  and  ventilating,  112 
Townsend,  C.  H„  8t.  Alban’s  Abbey,  84 
Travis,  H.,  use  of  granite  in  English  archi- 
tecture, 809 

Vine,  J.  G , surveyor’s  problem,  141 
Walker,  J.  F.,  Parkes  Museum,  111 
Wallen,  F.:  model  by-laws  lor  lodging- 
houses,  228  ; 8t.  Dominic’s  Priory 

Church,  Haverstock  Hill,  653 
Watts,  W.  H,,  St.  Dominic’s  Priory 
Churoh,  685 

White,  W.,  colour  through  stained-glass, 


171 


Wilkinson,  R.  S.,  electric  lighting,  458 
Williams,  E.  A.,  St.  Dominic's  Priory 
Church,  Haverstock  Hill,  586 
Wilson,  X,  Little  Queen-street,  460 
Wiseman,  W.  T.,  London  water  question, 


Worssam,  8.,  site  of  the  exhibition  of 
1851,  198 

Wyatt,  J.,  Drayton,  origin  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  84 
Wyatt,  Matt.,  Little  Queen-street,  420 
Wylson,  O.  C.,  origin  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  85 

Young  & Buss,  frost  and  boiler  explosions, 


Lille,  technical  education  at,  6 
Lime  and  Portland  cement,  85 
Lime  on  the  wharf  or  at  the  job,  292,  399 
Limes  at  the  Building  Exhibition,  428 
Lincoln  : Diocesan  Architectural  Society, 
744,  805;  Master  Builders'  Association, 
260;  tenders  for  public  works,  169 
Literary  amenities,  231 
Little  Queen-street,  357,  429,  460,  439 
Livadia,  the,  197 

Liverpool : altar-plate  for  Cathedral,  9 ; 
altar-table,  St.  Bridget's,  Wavertree,  304 ; 
Architectural  8ociety,  1 11,  355,  333,  517  ; 
brick-burning  at,  9 ; cemetery  for  West 
Derby,  9 ; compensation  case,  25,  58  ; 
Conservative  Club  competition,  84;  Insti- 
tute School  of  Art,  design  for,  242  ; 
electric  lighting,  9,  59,  323  ; Engineering 
Sooiety,  237,  323,  520;  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary, 7 ; Exchange  Station  competition, 
58  ; lectures  for  the  people,  53 ; Mersey 
subway,  85  ; Mersey  tunnel,  778  ; pictures 
at,  525  ; Seacombe  Hotel,  746  ; tramways, 
9,  122  ; Walker  Art  Gallery,  778 
Livingstone  memorial  churoh,  556 
Local  Government  Board,  model  by-laws, 
139,  228 

Lodging-houses:  model  by-laws  as  to,  139, 
223  ; at  Oxford,  inspection  of,  471 
Locks : at  the  Building  Exhibition,  431, 
434;  Chubb’s,  231 
Locomotives,  feeding,  63,  141 
Lombardy  excursion  of  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, 255 

London  : Board  schools,  274,  358 ; electric 
lighting  in,  435,  458;  Fire  Brigade,  140; 
growth  of,  719;  haunted,  743;  improve- 
ments, 419;  omnibuses  in,  725;  Roman, 
110  ; smoke  and  fog,  83,  113,  143,  291,  779, 
807;  straDger,  the,  in,  789;  street  archi- 
tecture, 124,  154  ; subways,  303  ; water- 
supply,  26,  58,  336 

Loudon,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Riilway,  new 
bridge  aud  City  station,  90,  259 
London  and  Middlesex  Archajological  So- 
ciety, 810 

London  and  North-Western  Railway,  53, 
1 11,  265 

Lotkbury,  improvements  in,  552 
Louvre,  the  architect  of  the,  207 
Lyceum  Theatre,  architectural  scene,  85 
Lye  Wuste  and  its  nailers,  789 
Lyons ; fountain,  10;  loss  by  whitewash, 


552 


MACHINERY  at  the  Building  Exhibition, 
429,  495 

Madrid;  Calderon  monument,  193;  exhibi- 
tion, proposed,  85,  557 
Magnetic  premonitions,  239 
Malachite,  Russian,  497 
Malta,  Phcoaieian  antiquities,  231 
Manchester:  Architectural  8ociety,  C47; 
casual  wards,  666;  free  libraries  for  boys, 
229;  health  lectures,  324;  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  85  ; School  of  Art, 
418,  685;  Btaoksteads  Club,  743;  street 
improvements,  229;  Townhall,  634; 
tramways,  229  ; workmen’s  dwellings,  291 
Manganese  bronze,  524 
Manholes  for  pipe  sewers,  165 
Manilla  Cathedral,  402 
Mansion,  Summers  Place,  Sussex,  370 
Maps  by  John  Norden,  74G 
Marbles,  Algerian,  433 ; at  the  Building 
Exhibition,  423;  Russian,  197;  use  of  in 
English  architecture,  725,  809 
M iriette  Bey,  165 

Markets:  Birmingham,  743  ; Columbia, 
London,  81  ; Fruit  and  Vegetable,  693  ; 
Loadenhall,  24.  110,  261,  807;  Over 
D amen,  351 ; Stafford,  30 
Marlborough  Rooms,  Regent-street,  29 
Marshland  churches,  805 
Marylebone  new  infirmary,  354,  792 
Mason,  Sir  Josiah,  787 


Maic 


Masons'  marks,  169 
Master  builders’  associations,  163,  260 
Masters  and  men, — trade  disputes  and 
Btrikes  : Ayr,  813  ; Bolton,  59  ; colliers 
and  the  coal  supply,  117  ; cost  of  strikes, 
355,  459;  Employers’  Liability  Act,  59, 
112,  117,  265,  292,  327  ; Glasgow,  749; 
Greenock,  30,  749;  Llanberis,327  ; master 
builders’  associations,  168 ; New  Com- 
mandment, the,  117;  North  Wales,  59; 
trade  unions,  63  ; wages  in  America,  326  ; 
wages  and  co-operation,  712 
Materials,  new,  396,  683 
Maternity  Hospital,  Glasgow,  179 
Mayence,  the  Rhine  Bridge,  652 
Mayer  Hall  and  Art  Gallery,  Bebington,  10 
Measuring  buildings  from  photographs,  567 
Mechanics'  Institutes,  520 
Medal,  Royal  Gold,  for  1831,  224,  335,  661 
Medals  and  prizes,  Institute  of  Architects, 


NAILERS  of  Lye  Waste,  the,  7'30 
Naples,  the  Bay  of,  535 
National  Association  of  Master  Buildors,  163 
National  Health  Society  : lectures  to  plum- 
bers, 685,  651,  696,  711,  775 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  168 
Natural  History  Museum,  395,  518,  537,653, 
687,  751,  777 

Natural  wealth  of  Ireland,  432 
Nature  and  art,  the  Beautiful  in,  6,  23 
Nature  and  prehistoric  architecture,  27 
Needlework,  ancient,  421 
None,  churches  along  the,  7S3 


York : Architectural  League,  682  ; 
Belle  Vue  Hospital,  68;  electric  lire 
alarms,  567 

Newbury  : drainage,  465;  Grammar  School, 


Newton  Abbot  exhibition,  483,  553 
Nice,  the  catastrophe  at,  391,  394 
Niccola  Pisano,  296 
Nickel-plating,  a feat  in,  422 
Nioderwald.Oermm  national  monument, 210 
Night  turned  into  day,  435,  458 
Noceti  monument,  Genoa,  791 
Norland  waterworks,  269 
Norman  castles,  283,  397,  581 
Northampton  Architectural  Society,  805 
Northumberland-avenuo,  building  in,  67 
Norwegian  timber,  325 
Norwich  excursion  of  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, 82 

Norwood  industrial  schools,  457 
Notes  from  Paris,  107  (see  also  “ Paris  ”) 
Notre  Dame,  Paris,  333 
Nottingham : Castle,  681,  717 ; University 
College,  786 

Nova  Scotia,  houses  in,  563 
Nuremberg,  the  Emperor's  window,  402 
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Metropolitan  District  Railway  Bill,  748 
Metropolitan  main  drainage,  530 
Milan  Exhibition,  519,  621,  666 
Mildew,  779 
Mill-building,  85,  112 
Minerva,  discovery  of  a statue  of,  90 
Miuing  towns,  drainage  of,  299 
Misery,  preventible,  83  ! 

Misrepresentations  as  to  drainage,  25,  69, 
140,  193,  261,  398,  653 
Model  by-laws,  139,  283 
Models  of  exploded  boilers,  813 
Monastery  ot  Sta.  Maria,  Belem,  679 
Monolith  to  mark  site  of '51  Exhibition,  163 
Mont  Blanc  tunnel,  692 
Monte  Carlo,  theatre,  646 
Monuments  : an  architect’s,  792  ; the  Bruns- 
wick, Geneva,  143;  Calderon,  Madrid, 
193  ; cemetery,  741,  791  ; to  Constituent 
Assembly,  Versailles,  664 ; to  David 
D’Angers,  51;  Egyptian,  519;  German 
national,  on  the  Niederwald,  210 ; Noceti, 
Genoa,  791 ; Thirteenth  Regiment,  Wells 
Cathedral,  773;  to  Titian,  Cadore,  274; 
Westminster  Abbey,  653  ; to  a workman, 
Exeter,  58 

Mortar : bad,  420 ; for  fresco  and  building 
purp'ses,  66 

Mount  Stuart  House,  near  Rothesay,  637 
Mountains,  architecture  among  the,  317 
Munich : Christmas  in,  5 ; the  ASginotan 
marbles,  33 

Municipal  buildings  : Glasgow,  67,  291,  631, 
693  ; Hastings,  568  ; Leamington,  391,  415 
Municipal  Engineers’  Association,  697 
Museums  : Architectural,  110 ; Bargello, 
Florence,  470;  Brandenburg,  Berlin,  604; 
British,  238,  293,  751  ; Building  Ap- 
pliances, 554  ; Decorative  Art,  Paris,  785; 
Dijon,  552  ; Dublin,  23,  717,  7/7  ; Natural 
History,  395,  518,  687,  653,  6S7,  751,  777  ; 
Parkes,  63,  93,  111,  196,  255;  Sir  Johu 
Soane’s,  168 ; South  Kensington,  75" 
Worcester,  355 

Museums  aud  libraries,  technical,  422 
Myron,  the  works  of,  65 


Ornament,  lectures  on,  333,  415,  453,  4S3 
Orphan  Working  School,  742 
Ostia,  excavations  at,  358 
Ovens,  ooncrete,  420 
Overcrowding  in  St.  Pancras,  223 
Overhead  telegraph  wires,  223,  261 
Oxford:  Architectural  Society,  324,  8 ‘9; 

lodging-homes,  sanitary  inspection,  471  ; 

Presbytery  of  St.  Aloysius,  42 


OAK,  stained,  460,  490 
Oaklield  Grange,  Sevenoaks,  728 
Obelisk,  the.  390 

Obituary  : Adam,  Eight  Hon.  W.  P.,  635  ; 
Beattie,  G,  229  ; Bouch,  Sir  T.,  564; 
Brigstock,  T.,  350 ; Broder,  W.  K.,  Ill; 
Brown, J T.,  667;  Burges,  W.,  A.R.A., 
531,  634,  681,  643,  811;  Burgess,  Rev, 
Preb.,  521  ; Carson,  E.  H.,  241 ; Chance, 
E.,  716 ; Clemenco,  J.,  197;  Collier,  J.,  777; 
CouseD,  J.,  9;  Doda,  H.,  667;  Elmore, 
A.,  E.A.,  169;  Gould,  J.  F.,  -454  ; Hall, 
Mrs.  S.  C.,  169;  Hardwicke,  Dr.  621; 
Hart,  S.,  R.A.,  777  ; Head,  J.,  635;  Hud- 


PAGEANT3  in  Rome,  287 
Fainter-Etchers,  8ooiety  of,  68,  87,  423 
Painting,  mural,  695,  634,  634 
Paintings,  old,  iu  Germany,  137 
Paints  at  the  Building  Exhibition,  431 
Palace  of  San  l'elmo,  Seville,  68 
Palais  Bourbon,  Parts,  210 
Palmography,  489 
Pall-mall,  offices  in,  711 
Panama,  Canal  or  ship  railway  ? 504,  719 
Parchment,  drawing  on,  389,  417,  459 
Paris  : Bcole  des  Beaux  Arts,  502  ; Exhibi- 
tion building,  239  ; gossip,  270,  562  j 
Louvre  and  i'uileries,  architect  of,  207  ; 
Museum  of  Decorative  Art,  788;  notes 
from,  107;  Notre  Dame,  333;  Opera 
House,  593;  Palais  Bourbon,  210  ; pre- 
venting fires  in  theatres,  807  ; the  Salon, 
107,  563,  647,  650,  688;  theatrical  matters, 
3,  662  ; wall-paiutiugs,  210 
Parkes  Museum,  63,93,  111,  196,  265 
Parks:  Burnley,  744;  Halifax,  744 ; Hyde, 
113;  West  Hartlepool,  31 ; Wolverhamp- 
too,  744 

Parliamentary  jottings  : Board  of  Trade 
report  on  railway  and  other  bills,  355 ; 
Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Bill,  487  ; 
electric  lighting,  142  ; highway  main- 
tenance, 421  ; Daw  Courts,  the  new,  777 ; 
Museum  and  library  for  Dublin,  717,  777  ; 
Natural  History  Museum,  687,  777 ; Ord- 
nance Survey,  326,  777 ; railway  ana  other 
Bills,  122  ; Science  and  Art  Department, 
777;  Thames  River  Bill,  336;  votes  for 
publio  works,  777 ; wind  pressure  on  rail* 
way  structures,  749 
Parquetry,  29 

Parsonages,  59, 120, 149,  151 
Partheuon,  239,  337 
Partnerships,  industrial,  271,  318 
Past  and  present  of  house  architecture,  1 
Patent  laws  at  home  and  abroad,  49,  66 
Patent  record,  289,  356,  389,  417,  453,  498, 
553,586,  631,  713,  743,  778,  807 
Pavement  lights,  633 
Payment  lor  quantities,  521,  691 
Puyment  of  sanitary  rates,  301 
Peabody  Trust’s  buildings,  230 
People’s  Entertainment  Soci.  ty,  481 
Pericles,  Greek  sculptures  of  the  age  of,  65, 
152,  239,  337 

Period  of  church-bnilding,  a 680 
Poriod  of  earthquakes,  a,  5u0 
Persian  architecture,  148,  198,  228 
Persons  about  to  build,  advice  to.  111 
Phidias,  statue  supposed  to  be  by,  90 
Phoenician  antiquities  in  Malta,  231 
Phosphate  of  lime,  107 
Photogrammetry,  567 
Photographs  of  Old  London,  524,  658 
Piccadilly,  new  premises,  124 
Pictures:  Buckingham  Palace,  683;  Bur- 
lington House,  36;  Cambridge,  748; 
French  Gallery,  303;  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
33  , 493,  562;  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours,  629;  Liverpool,  525 ; loan 
exhibition,  Whiteohapel,  502;  Royal 
Academy,  560,  692,  626;  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  335 ; Salon,  Paris,  663,  659, 
636;  “ Le  Salon  h Loudres,”  756;  Society 
of  British  Artists,  470 ; Society  of  Lady 
Artists,  354;  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  466;  Swiss  Exhibition,  687; 
United  Arts  Gallery,  628;  Water-Colours, 
General  Exhibition  of,  301 
Pier  burned  down,  686 
Pig’s  revenge,  the,  3j9 
Pile-drawing,  228 
Pipes,  tin-lined  lead,  261 
Pipe-bending  in  plumbers’  work,  711 
Pipe  sewers,  manholes  for,  165 
Plan-drawing,  Persian,  198,  223,  259 
Blanche's  writings,  113 
Plant  at  the  Building  Exhibition,  429,  495 
Plasterers’  Company  priz-s,  110 
Plea  for  children’s  hospitals,  81 
Plot,  building,  620 
Pluckley  brick  and  tile  works,  652 
Plumbers:  in  America,  29),  716;  lectures 
to,  585,  651,  095,  686,  711,  .716,  775,  779, 
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Liability  to  pay  for  quantities,  691 
Libelling  an  architect,  491 
Libraries  : Richmond,  370,  806 ; technical, 
422 ; Worcester,  355 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  25 
Lifts:  at  the  Building  Exhibition,  432; 
for  warehouses,  451 

Light  and  air,  law  of,  224,  273,  333,  421,  565, 
649,  683,  694 

Light  and  heat,  secrets  of,  434 
Lighthouse:  construction,  492;  Eddystone, 
628,  716 

Lighting : of  dwelling-houses,  63,  93 ; by 
electricity  (see  "Electric  lighting”);  of 
theatres,  422 

Lightning,  destruction  by,  623 
Lights,  ancient,  649,  683,  694 


Medical  and  Sanitary  Exhibition,  23.  55, 
84,  143 

Meiningen  Court  Company,  the,  713 
Meissonier’s  art,  198 

Melbourne  Exhibition,  100,  325,  355,  391, 
457,  436,  657,  533,  623,  742,  781,  813 
Memorial,  Prince  Imperial,  747 
Memorials,  417  (see  also  “Statues’’) 
Memorials  of  late  8ir  G.  G.  Scott,  623,  681 
Memorials  of  workers,  142 
Memories  of  the  Brothers  Adam,  27,  272 
Mersey  : subway,  85  ; tunnel,  773 
Merton,  residence,  Homefield,  242 
Metal-work  at  Building  Exhibition,  431,  484 
Meteorology,  electric,  260 
Methods  of  sewer  ventilation,  692 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  : Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act,  747;  Bills  in  Parliament, 
122 ; death  of  the  Assistant-Solicitor, 
229;  Fire  Brigade,  140;  Gray’s  Inn-road; 
improvement,  666;  new  members,  731; 
offices  of,  62;  safety  in  theatres,  594  ; 
storm-sewer  works  in  South  London,  83; 
Thames  Bridges  Bill,  713;  theatre  in 
Panton-street,  422 


Leluel,  M.,  207  ; Mackarness,  Mrs.  H. 
622;  Marietta  Bey,  165;  Mason,  Sir 
Josiah,  787  ; O'Neill,  Henry,  9;  Palmer, 
S.,  716;  Paterson,  W.,  777  ; Pease,  H., 
716;  Rose,  Sir  VV.  A., 777  ; 8tevens,  J.  J., 
716;  Talbert,  B.  J 152;  Tenuanc,  Pro- 
fessor, 318;  Wailea,  W.,  418  ; Walcott, 
Rev.  Mackenzie,  9 ; Watson,  J.  B.,  621 
Observatory,  now,  Vienna,  283 
Offence,  a grave,  523 
Office  property  in  the  City,  456 
Offices  : Chorlton  Union,  ISO ; “ Germania” 
Assurance,  Berlin,  773  ; London  and 
Lancashire  Insurance  Co.’s,  744;  Lite 
Association  of  Scotland,  Pall  Mall,  711; 
Standard  Life  Assurance,  King  William- 
street,  167,  547;  Town  Crodit,  Warsaw, 


451 


Old  Bond-street,  new  premises,  124 
Old  Masters  at  Burlington  House,  36 
Old  Salisbury  workhouse,  698 
Olney,  Cowper’s  house  at,  757 
Olympia,  discoveries  at,  240,  337,  455 
Omnibuses  in  London,  725 
Opera-houses:  Italian,  London,  624;  Paris, 
693  ; Vienna,  fountains  at,  349 
Oratory, Henry  V.’s,  Westminster  Abbey,433 
Ordnance  survey,  326,  777 
Origin  of  the  Architectural  Association, 

58,  84,  112 
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Plumbers'  Company,  532,  686,  716 
Plumbing,  sanitary,  24 
Plymouth  art  exhimtion,  777 
Points  of  comparison  between  the  arts,  737 
Points  on  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  485 
Poland^  art  industries  iu,  426 
Polycletus,  works  of,  65 
Poutofract  town-hall,  82,  111,  141,  168 
Ponteland  Church,  Northumberland,  287 
Poor-rates  and  pauperism  in  ihe  City,  327 
Porch,  “ Gloria,”  Santiago  Cathedral,  10 
Portal,  Casa  Pia,  Belem,  471 
Portland  cement  v.  lime,  85 
Portrait  of  Diirer,  a,  427 
Portsmouth  : BuilJers’  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion, 291 ; Cathedral  (lt.O.),  31 
Portuguese  ornamental  art,  755 


Post  Offices:  Kidderminster,  23;  Scar- 
borough, 137 
Postal  notes,  the  new,  271 
“ Posters"  art,  557,  743 
Pottery  : at  the  Building  Exhibition,  130, 
525  ; Italian,  295;  Japanese,  420 ; Russian, 
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Power,  sources  of,  620 
Practice  of  the  art  of  architecture,  202 
Prehistoric  architecture,  27 
Promises  : New  Bald  win-street,  Bristol,  472  ; 
Pall  Mull,  711 

Premonitions,  magnetic,  239 
Presbytery  of  St.  Aloysms,  Oxford,  42 
Presentations  (see  “Testimonials” 
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Presentment  of  the  drama,  -119,  499 
PreBidenoy  of  the  Institute,  391,  420,  459, 
490,  522,  655,  539,  594 

President’s  address,  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  177 

Press : architectural,  in  Germany,  351 ; a 
toast  to  the,  by  Cdsar  Daly,  196 
Pressure  : earthworks,  486  ; wind,  207, 
Preventive  human  misery,  88 
Prevention  of  floods,  119,  336 
Primitive  builders,  61 
Prince  Bismarck’B  scheme  for  workmen’s 
accident  assurance,  201 
Prince  Imperial  memorial,  747 
Prince  Teck  buildings,  Earls  Court,  647 
Principles  of:  architectural  beauty,  720  j 
art  of  architecture,  235 
Prize  distribution,  Art-Union,  London,  549 
Prize  drawings,  Institute  of  Architects,  335, 
391 

Prizes  : Pounders’  Company’s,  261 ; Glass- 
sellers'  Company's,  717  ; Goldsmiths’ 
Company’s,  110,  461 ; Institute  of  Archi- 
tects’, 662  ; Manchester  Society  of  Archi- 
tects’, 647 

Problem,  a surveyor's,  68,  84,  112,  111 
Professorship  of  Architecture,  University 
College,  749 

Progress  at  the  British  Museum,  761 
Projection  of  colour  through  stained  glass, 
138,  171 

Property,  church,  669 
Property  in  London,  value  of,  139,  210,  260, 
289,  388,  456,  469,  494,  489,  586,  622,  663, 
682,  744, 778,  780 
Proportions  of  rooms,  290 
Protection  from  frost,  169 
Provincial  news  : Abergavenny,  460  ; Ascot, 
69  ; Barton,  59;  Bath,  812;  Bedford,  418, 
493;  Bishop  Auckland,  746;  Bognor,  418; 
Brentford,  9;  Brighton,  29,  748,  779; 
Bristol,  289,  46 1 ; Canuook,  422;  Castle 
Donington,  59;  Darlington,  746;  Datchet, 
29;  Derby,  42  ; Doncaster,  779  ; Durham, 
653,  746 ; Eastbourne,  84 ; Eccles,  59 ; 
Exeter,  10,  68,  84;  Gateshead,  624; 
Gloucester,  8,  460  ; Hanley,  8 ; Hereford, 
779  ; Holbrook,  29 ; Irthlingborough,  122 ; 
Kidderminster,  28 ; Leamington,  29 ; 
Leicester,  418 ; Liverpool,  9,  81,  746 ; 
Manchester,  486,  746;  Middlesbrough, 
623  ; Newbury,  84  ; Preston,  523  ; Rip- 
ponden,  779 ; Kyde,  353  ; Salisbury,  623  ; 
Scarborough,  137  ; Shrewsbury,  493  ; 
St.  Neots,  779;  Stacksteads,  746  ; Stafford, 
30  ; Swindon,  29 ; Truro,  623  ; Whit- 
church, 363 

Publio  works,  votes  for,  777 
Pugin  studentship,  148,  663 
Pulpits : Brighton,  30 : Heidingsfeldt, 
Bavaria,  lo  ; Macclasfield,  30 
Pyramids,  Egyptian,  139,  318,  656,  687,  591, 
721 

Pythagoras  the  sculptor,  65 

QUANTITIES:  architects  and,  715,  745, 
779 ; at  the  Architectural  Conference, 
695,  697,  629,  663,  715,  745,  773;  dimen- 
sions and,  58,  84,  170;  insufficient,  199; 
payment  for,  621,  691  ; Scotch  system  of, 
600,  773 

Quarrying  for  phosphate  oflime,  107 
“ Queen  Anne"  architecture,  387 
Questions  in  colour,  451,  523,  655,  685,  684 
714,  746,  810 

Quinton,  Primitive  Methodist  College,  741 

RADIATION  and  conduction  of  heat,  68, 
112,  258  (see  also  “ Warming  ”) 

Raikes  Memorial  Church,  Gloucester,  8 


Revenge,  Iobs  of  the,  42 
Revenge,  the  pig’s,  399 
Revision  of  the  Ne  w Testament,  630,  723 
Rewards  to  inventive  workmen,  4 
Rhind  lectures  in  archaeology,  659 
Rhine  bridge,  Mayence,  652 
Rhodes’s  audiphono,  302 
Richmond : exhibition,  532,  585 ; free 
library,  370,  806 
Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge,  180 
Right  of  buildings  to  lateral  support,  779, 
785 

Right  or  wrong  of  throwing  snow  into  the 
Thames,  147 

“ Road  to  Ruin,”  the,  650 
Road-making,  new  method,  28 
Rochdale  Board  Schools,  229 
Roman:  altar  at  Colchester,  780;  architec- 
ture, 266;  London,  110  ; mortar,  56  ; 
villa  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  619;  villa  at 
Brading,  556,  780;  water  supply,  196 
Rom*n  Catholic  church  - buildiDg  news: 
Carlin,  811  ; Cleland,  781  ; Dover,  666  ; 
Dumfries,  716;  Glasgow,  811 ; Gravesend, 
681  ; Hastings,  749  ; Haverstock  Hill, 
686,  622,  C53,  685,  715;  London,  712; 
Portsmouth,  31 ; Wavertree,  304 
Romanesque  architecture,  268 
Rome:  building  accidents,  812;  carnival, 
287  ; modern  work  in,  393;  St.  Peter’s  and 
Bramante,  263 

Rood-screen  : Rodraeraham,  31 ; St.  Ewe, 
near  Mevagissy,  743 
Rooms,  proportions  of,  290 
Rot,  dry,  258 

Rothenburg,  ancient  viaduct  at,  180 
Rotherhithe  baths  and  washhouses,  223,  693 
Rowland  Hill  memorials,  34,  170,  417 
Royal  Exchange,  293,  325,  792 
Rubens  as  an  architect,  326 
Rural  water  supply,  547 
Russian  art  manufactures,  498 
Ruskin  Museum  and  Society,  Sheffield,  317, 
681 

8ADA,  the  Cavaliere,  monument  to,  792 
Sakkarah,  tombs  at,  591,  663 
Salamanca,  Church  of  St.  Estdban,  242 
Sales  of  land  (see  “ Land,  sales  of") 
Salford,  workmen’s  dwellings,  291 
Salisbury  : Cathedral,  367 ; Halle  of  John 
Halle,  523  ; workhouse,  old,  698 
Salon,  the,  Paris,  107,  563,  617,  659,  686 
“ Salon  aLondres,  le,"  756 
Sanitary:  appliances,  653;  appliances  at 
the  Buildiog  Exhibition,  430,  181 ; appli- 
ances, simplicity  needed  in,  198 ; condi- 
tion of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  665  ; condition 
of  small  towns  and  villages,  303  ; discus- 
sions at  the  Institute,  231  (see  also  “ In- 
stitute ”)  ; dwelling  houses,  63,  93,  141; 
movement,  the,  321;  progress  in  Dublin, 
652;  rates,  payment  of,  301;  science  and 
civil  architecture,  21,  83,  92,  117,  119,  170, 
177,  193,  224,  225,  234,  256;  tactios  or 
gymnastics,  230 

Sanitary  Assurance  Assoc,,  119, 140,  359, 780 
Sanitary  Engineering  & Ventilating  Co.,  113 
Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  359 
Sanitary  and  Medical  Exhibition,  26,  65,  81, 
113,  199,  461,  086,  749 
Sanitation,  house,  391,  -422 
Sanitation,  uud  the  value  of  houses,  338 
Santiago  Cathedral,  the  “Gloria”  porch,  10 
Savoy,  the,  523 
Sawdust,  utilisation  of,  774 
Saxon  work  in  England,  26 
Scarborough,  works  in,  137 
8cenery  at  Lyceum  Theatre,  85 
Schinkol  centenary,  Berlin,  635 


Railway  : Bills  in  Parliament,  122,  355  ; ' Schloss  Schkopau,  Saxony,  370 


bridge  at  Blackfriars,  another,  90 ; charge! 
and  agriculture,  303;  companies  and  the! 
snow,  116  ; companies’  half-yearly  meet- 
ings, 679  ; excavation  and  embankments, 
623 ; extension,  London,  Chatham,  ana 
Dover,  90,  259;  for  ships,  Panama,  504; 
station,  Fenchurch-street,  698;  terminus, 
Charing- cross,  proposed  new,  421 ; termi- 
nus, Victoria  (Brighton  line),  121 
Railways  : Candabar,  303  ; electric,  625  ; 
good  nows  as  to,  2G5  ; Hull  and  Barnsley, 
113;  “Inner  Circle,”  421;  Japan,  715; 
London  and  North  Western,  53,  141,  265  ; 
Metropolitan  District,  748;  sentiments 
and  suggestions  as  to,  517 ; window-lights 
and,  7 

Rainfall,  654,  695 
Ramsgate  Townliall,  357 
Rankine,  Professor,  686 
Hateability  of  New  River  property,  358 
Rating  areas,  369 
Rationale  of  dump  walls,  724 
Ratisbon  Cathedral,  418 
Reclamation  of  land  by  vegetation,  115 
Recognition,  right,  667 
Recollections  ofNorth  Wales,  383 
Record  of  patents  connected  with  building 
(see  “ Patent  Record  ’’) 

Reflectors,  Chappuis’s,  326 
Regent’s  Canal,  condition  of,  812 
Registering  designs,  193 
Reims  Cathedrul,  333 
Relio  of  Old  London,  a,  74-4 
Removal  of  snow,  116,  147,  170,  260 
Renaissance  : capabilities  of,  14  J ; lectures 
on  the,  422 

Reports:  Art-Union  of  London,  649  ; Copy- 
hold  Commission,  321 ; of  the  Council  of 
the  Institute,  712 

Representations  as  to  houses,  398  (see  also 
“Misrepresentations  as  to  druiuage  ”) 
Reredos,  Dover,  666 
Reservoir,  large,  Birmingham,  743 
Residence,  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia,  668 
Responsibility  of  building  society  directors, 
427 

Restoration  of  City  churches,  459,  490  ■ 
latest  mode  of,  791 ; results  of,  490 ; of  a 
venerated  monument,  680 
Restorations,  architectural,  399.  490;  in 
France,  390 

Retrospect,  theatrical,  3 


School  Board  schools:  Bloxwich,  808;  Brid- 
lington, 657;  Croydon,  808;  Eiustall, 
415;  Gateshead,  812;  Great  Yarmouth, 
780;  Halifax,  492,  812;  Harborne,  304; 
Leicester,  780;  London,  274,  358;  Ply- 
mouth, 812  ; Portsmouth,  492 ; Rochdale, 
229;  Smethwick,  304 

School  Building  News:  Blackbrook,  359 
Bognor,  623;  Brentford,  9;  Carlisle,  664; 
Coukermouth,  29  ; Coldhnrst,  747  ; Darl- 
ington, 419 ; Darwen,  747  ; Dover,  622  ; 
Exeter,  351  ; Haverstock-hill,  742  ; 
Leatherhead,  171;  London,  665,  742; 
Manchester,  4S6;  Moreton-iu-the-Marsh, 
30;  Newburv,  84;  Norwood,  457;  Old- 
ham, 747 ; Rhyl,  142  ; Ripon,  688  ; Scar- 
borough, 29,  689  ; Selby,  260;  St.  Helen’s, 
359  ; Sunderland,  747  ; Thame,  402  • 
Wandsworth,  623 

8chool  of  Engineering,  Crystal  Palace,  619 
Schools  : Exeter  Grammar,  351 ; Norwood 
Industrial,  457  ; St.  Clement  Dane’s,  665  ; 
Tbame  Grammar,  -402;  Wyggestone  Hos- 
pital, Leicester,  773 

Schools  of  Art : Architectural  Museum, 
110;  Birmingham,  785  ; Female,  23,  418  ; 
Gloucester,  6;  Hammersmith,  417; 
Liverpool,  242 ; Manchester,  418,  585  ; 
West  London,  82,  227 
Science : applied  for  domestic  purposes, 
370;  new  birthday  in,  757;  art  and,  467 
Science  of  beauty,  720 
Science  and  Art  Department,  777 
Science  and  Art  Museum,  Dublin,  28 
Scotland  : in  early  times,  559  ; quantities 
in,  COO,  773 

Scott,  8ir  Gilbert,  memorials  of,  623,  681 
Sculpture  : ; ancient,  Westminster  Abbey, 
30;  architecture  and,  741;  cemetery,  in 
Italy,  791 ; Greek,  33,  65,  90,  118,  239, 
337  ; in  purts,  27  J ; at  Royal  Academy,  657 
Sculptures  of  Temple  of  Zeus,  Olympia,  240, 


337 

Secretaire  by  Stovesandt,  668 
Seine,  from  the  banks  of  the,  502,  662  (see 
alsa  “Paris") 

Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  717,  728 
Sentiments  and  suggestions  as  to  railways, 
517 

Serials,  foreign  and  American,  776,  807 
Serjeants’  Inn  Hall  and  Chapel,  369 
Settlements,  433,  452 


Sevenoaks,  Oakfield  Grange,  728 
Seville,  Palace  of  San  Tel  mo,  68 
Sewage:  irrigation,  Kidderminster,  461; 
and  the  sea,  290 

Sewerage  and  drainage  works  : — Dublin, 
623;  Inverness,  26;  Kidderminster,  481  ; 
London,  83 ; Market  Harborough,  748 ; 
Newbury,  465 ; Salisbury,  26  ; Shepton 
Mallet,  58 ; Somersetshire,  686 ; Thames 
Valley,  748;  Walsall,  359;  Wednesbury, 
359 

SeweriDg,  main,  drawings  for,  165 
Sewers  : maintenance  of,  622  ; size  of,  460  ; 

ventilation  of,  682 
Shakspeare's  tomb,  9 
Shakspearian  students’  differences,  231 
Sheffield : font,  parish  church,  67,  167  ; 

Ruskin  society  and  museum,  317,  684 
Ship  railway,  Panama,  504 
Shoeblack-arcbasologist,  a,  103 
Shop-fronts,  “ ciravan,”  461 
Shops  : Altrincham,  647  ; Earl’s  Court,  402 
Shop-windows,  damp  od,  228 
Shrewsbury  Shire  Hall,  493 
Shutters:  at  the  Building  Exhibition,  432, 
484;  revolving,  143 

Signboard  by  David  Cox,  Bettws-y-Coed,326 
Simplicity  iu  sanitary  appliances,  198 
Site  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  168,  198 
Site  of  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol,  85 
Site  for  public  offices,  293 
Skew  : arches,  326  ; bridges,  692 
Slag  bricks,  326 

“ Slob"  land,  reclamation  of,  116 
8mall-pox  hospitals,  326,  491 
Smoke  and  tog  in  London,  88,  113,  119,  143, 
291,  779,  807 

Snow,  the  removal  of,  116,  117,  170,  260 
Soane  : Medallion,  335,  391  ; Museum,  168 
Society  of  Antiquaries  : masons'  marks,  169 
Society  of  Arts : conversazione,  743 ; glass 
for  deoorative  purposes,  654;  industrial 
partnerships,  318 ; lectures  on  colour 
blindness,  654  ; medals  for  sanitary 
arrangements,  168  ; site  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1851,  168,  198;  tablets  on  houses  of 
celebrities,  743 ; wood  carving,  230 
Society  of  Biblical  Arcbteology,  781 
Society  of  British  Artists,  470 
Society  of  Engineers,  198,  357,  555,  588,  807 
Society  of  Lady  ATtists,  354 
Society  of  Painter  Etchers,  68,  87,  425 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  466 
Society  for  Photographing  Relies  of  Old 
London,  624,  658 

Socrates  on  technical  education,  746 
Soil-pipes : frost  and,  141 ; plumbing  and, 
24;  ventilation  of,  92,  141 
Soldering  by  electricity,  390 
Solway  Firth  Viaduct,  171,  176,  501 
8ombrero  Island,  107 
Somerset  Archaeological  Society,  806 
Somersetshire  : cottages,  457  ; drainage,  G36 
Something  abont  an  old  Arm,  179 
South  Esk  Bridge,  39 

South  Kensington  Museum,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  art  at,  755 
Southgate,  bad  building  at,  357 
Southwark : coroner’s  court,  199 ; new  ware- 
houses, 517 ; St.  Mary  Overie's,  471 
Spain,  exhibition  for,  85,  557 
Spanish  ornamental  art,  755 
Specifications,  813 
Spence's  metal,  648 
Sphinxes  for  the  obelisk,  390 
Spire  of  South  Hackney  Church,  31,  68 
8pring  Gardens,  02 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  24,  400,  524,  536 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  Cathedral.  99 
St.  Leonard’s,  Hertfordshire  Convalescent 
Home,  304 

St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  55,  169,  242 
St.  Pancras,  overcrowding  in,  223 
St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society,  325 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  263 
St.  Petersburg,  the  lesson  from,  363 
Stable  fittiDgs,  230 
Stage,  the,  in  France  and  England,  3 
Stained  Glass : Belgrave,  746  ; Borongh- 
bridge,  420;  Burnham,  Essex,  812  ; Cam- 
bridge, 420  ; Chelmorton,  746 ; Dinnington, 
746  ; Edgbaston,  30;  Edinburgh,  390; 
Gloucester,  30;  Halifax,  141;  Hands- 
worth,  812  ; Haworth,  391 ; Hemingbro’, 
141 ; Heptonstall,  812  ; Hortou-in-Ribbles- 
dale,  327 ; Kensington,  -420 ; Kildwick, 
632;  Leicester,  30;  Lincoln,  432  ; London, 
30,  -492;  Matlock,  812;  Nuremberg,  402; 
Swaff  ham,  812 ; Thurgarton,  492  ; Tra- 
more,  G87 ; Westminster,  812 ; Wirks- 
worth,  225;  Woolwich,  470;  Wyke,  141 
Stained  glass,  oolour  through,  138,  171 
Stamford,  churches  in  and  near,  783 
Standard  Life  offices,  167,  547 
Standlake  Church,  Oxon,  687 
State  of  architecture  in  Italy,  175 
State  of  building  in  small  towns,  303 
Stationers’  Hall-court,  792 
Statuary  for  Blaokfriars  Bridge,  389,  525 
Statu?B  : Bishop  Berkeley,  6S5;  Calderon, 
Madrid,  193;  chryselephantine,  239; 
David  D’Angers,  61 ; Harvey  tercente- 
nary, 687  ; Kassel  Picture  Gallery,  7-11 ; 
Minerva  or  Athene,  discovery  of,  90  • 
P»ris,  107 : Rowland  Hill,  34,  170 ; Earl 
Russell,  24;  Titian,  Cadore,  274;  Tyndale, 


Stranger  in  London,  the,  789 
Streatham,  hall  and  baths,  451 
Street  architecture  in  London,  121,  154 
Street  (Mr.)  's  lectures  at  the  Royal  Aca« 
demy,  202,  235,  265,  296,  330,  3Gi,  364 
Streets,  the,  as  art  galleries,  567,  7-43 
Strikes,  cost  of,  355,  468 
Studentships,  travelling  : Architectural 
Association,  137,  774  ; Pugin,  149,  663 ; 
West  London  School  of  Art,  227 
Studio,  Herr’s  Klose’s,  Carlsruhe,  10 
Study,  a course  of,  140, 169 
Study  and  practice  of  architecture,  202,  235 
Sturges  Pavilion,  Belle  Vue  Hospital,  New 
York,  68 

Styles,  development  of,  266 
Submarine  quarrying,  107 
Subsidences  at  Blackheath,  8 
Subways  in  London,  303 
Suffolk  County  Asylum,  460 
Summers  Place,  Sussex,  370 
Sanday  Society,  the,  85,  293,  716 
Sunderland,  villa  residence  at,  124 
Surveyor’s  problem,  a,  68,  84,  112,  141 
Surveyors,  borough,  197 
Survey orships  : Acton,  141;  Bognor,  323; 
Darlington,  746 ; Dewsbury,  391 ; Docking, 
472 ; Gravesend,  747  ; Great  Torrington, 
813;  Heston,  623;  Ledbury,  779;  Lincoln, 
•433;  Newark,  333;  Plnmstead,  683  ; Yent- 
nor,  779;  Wallasey,  323 ; Worcester,  779 
Survival  of  prehistoric  architecture,  a,  527 
Sydney  Exhibition,  652,  682,  693,  773 
Synagogue,  Garnet-hill,  Glasgow,  273 
Syrian  architecture,  267 

TACTICS  or  gymnastics,  sanitary,  230 
Talbert,  the  late  B.  J.,  152 
Tapestry  painting,  359 
Taste  and  constructive  fitness,  138 
Tavern,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars,  223 
Tay  bridge,  26,  327,  664,  654,  690 
Technical  education,  6,  194,  422,  620,  743 
Telegraphy,  464 ; and  the  weather,  223,  261 
Telephony,  806 

Temples  : jEgina,  33  ; Zeus,  Olympia,  337 
Tendering:  at  Croydon,  808 ; Lincoln,  169; 
wide,  744 

Tenders : for  City  works,  326 ; for  instal- 
ments of  works,  812 ; non-acceptance  of, 
292  (see  also  weekly  numbers) 

Terminus,  proposed,  Charing  Cross,  421 
Terra  cotta  at  Building  Exhibition,  428,  484 
Testament,  revision  of,  680,  723 
Testimonials,  85,  261,  432,  567 
Thame  Grammar  School,  492 
Thames:  bridges,  713;  floods,  336,  623; 
high  tide  warnings,  119;  throwing  road- 
sweepings  into,  810 ; throwing  snow  into, 
147 
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Steel  and  iron  trades,  8,  358 

Slencilling,  artistio,  157 

Stephens  >u : cei. tenary,  717,  728,  748,  757; 

college,  proposed,  748 
Stone : at  the  Building  Exhibition,  428, 
-484;  Canadian,  * 461 ; Corsehill,  143; 
Russian,  496;  from  Sliawk  quarries,  85- 
for  Trnro  Cathedral,  652 ; at  Westminster 
Abbey,  58 

Stonyhurst  College,  171 
Storage  of  electricity,  757 
Storm  sewers  for  South  London,  83 
Stoves  and  grates,  94,  231,  250;  Crane’s 
register,  685  ; at  tho  Building  Exhibition, 
431,483,521 

| Stovesandt’s  intarBia  work,  10,  666 


Thames  Valley  sewerage,  748 
Theatre  at  one’s  own  house,  806 
Theatres  : Alexandra,  London,  773 ; Belfast. 
809  ; fire3  in,  110,  391,  394,  693,  694,  7-19  ; 
Inverness,  809  ; Kidderminster,  809  ; 
lighting  of,  422 ; London,  809;  Lyceum, 
85  ; Lyric,  Panton  - street,  422  ; Monte 
Carlo,  016;  Northumberland-avenue,  57; 
Old  London,  631 ; in  olden  times,  3 ; pre- 
venting fires  in,  807 ; Vienna,  627 
Theatrical : German  players  at  Drury-lane, 
713 ; Mr.  Charles  Kelly,  625  ; Miss  Rosa 
Kenney,  293 ; retrospect,  a,  3 
Tliemistocles,  public  works  of,  162 
“ Thou  shalt  not  work,"  117 
Thrift,  781 

Tidal  and  upland  waters,  568 
Tide  warnings  in  the  Thames,  119 
Tile-malting  at  Plnckley,  652 
Tiles  at  Building  Exhibition,  423,  434,  625 
Timber  : artificially  seasoning,  747 ; dry-rot 
in,  258;  Norwegian,  325;  prices  of,  197 
Tiu-lined  lead  pipe,  261 
Tithes,  a large  olaim  for,  25 
Titian,  monument  to,  Cadore,  274 
Toast  to  the  Press,  by  CiSsar  Daly,  198 
Toledo  Cathedral,  504 

Tomb,  Henry  V.’s,  Westminster  Abbey,  433 
Tomb  of  Sbakspeare,  9 
Tombs  at  Sakkarah,  591,  663 
Tombstones  without  foundations,  238 
Ton,  what  is  a ? 492 
Town  Chancellery,  Konstanz,  124 
Town-halls  : Berlin,  304;  Birkenhead,  743; 
Eastbourne,  84;  Hove,  517 ; Manchester, 
634;  Pontefract,  82,  111,  141,  163;  Rams- 
gate, 357 ; Vienna,  111,  627 
Town  houses,  furniture  and  decoration,  173 
Town  improvement  Bills  in  Parliament,  122 
Toxteth  Park,  sanitary  matters  at,  622 
Trade  unions  and  friendly  societies,  63 
Tradescant’e  honse  and  garden,  39 
Traits  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  594 
Tramways  : Dublin,  28;  Liverpool,  9,  122  j 
Manchester,  229;  projec's,  355 
Transformation  at  Exeter  Hall,  388,  420 
Trap,  Weatherly  disconnecting,  292 
Traps  : syphoning,  143  ; ventilation  of,  775 
Treasure-trove,  law  of,  110 
Trimolet  collection,  Dijon,  652 
Tripolith,  683 
Trojan  age,  the,  463 
Truro  Cathedral,  652 
Tube  ventilators,  vertical,  170 
Tuileries,  the  architect  of  the,  207 
Tunnel-excavators’  disease,  261 
Tunnels:  Channel,  147,  363,  396,  749 ; Mer. 

sey,  778 ; Mont  Blanc,  692 
Turin,  monument  to  the  Cavaliere  Sada,  792 
Turkey,  dilapidated  churches  in,  469 
Tynemouth  Priory,  26 

UNDERGROUND  : railway,  ventilation  of, 
326  ; telegraph  wires,  223 
United  Arts  Gallery,  628 
United  States  : glass  trade  of,  790;  law  of 
light  and  air,  363 

University  College,  London,  81,  90,  123,  749 
University  College,  Nottingham,  780 
Unprepared,— as  usual,  116,  147 
Unprofessional  memories  of  the  Brothers 
Adam,  272 

Upton  Church,  Bucks,  -402 
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Use  of  marbles  in  English  architecture,  725, 
800 

Useful  and  the  beautiful,  23 
Utilisation  of:  siw-dust,  771;  waste  heat 
from  open  fire-places,  329 

VALLEY  of  the  Fal,  Cornwall,  231 
Value  of  property  in  London,  139,  210,  260, 
289,  383,  456,  131,  489,  535,  622,  653,  682, 
714,  778,  780 
Valuers' charges,  229 
Variorum  (see  “ Books") 

Vauxhall  Bridge,  713 
Vegetation  an  aid  to  embanking,  115 
Venice  and  St.  Alban’s,  81 
Venice,  8t.  Mark's,  55,  103,  212 
Ventilation:  of  drains,  271;  of  sewers, 
682;  of  soil-pipes,  92,  111;  of  traps, 
775;  ot  the  Underground  Railway,  326 
Ventilation  and  warming,  51,  63,  83,  93,  112, 
112,  113,  166,  169,  170,  221,  223,  256,  253, 
274,  292,  321,  325,  329,  521,  521,  653,  715, 
745,  809 

Ventilators  at  Building  Exhibition,  130,  181 
Versailles,  monument  to  Constituent  As- 
sembly, 661 

Viaduota  ; ancient,  at  Rothenburg,  Bavaria, 
180;  Moorswater,  351  Solway  Eirth, 
' 171,  176,  601  ; South  Esk,  717 
Vicarage,  Kippington,  351 
Victoria  terminus,  Brighton  line,  121 
Vienna:  building  and  decoration  in,  626; 
fountains  at  the  Opera-house,  319  ; Ob- 
servatory, 283;  Town-hall,  111,  627 
Villas,  Thornhill  Park,  Sunderland,  121 
Visits  of  the  Architectural  Association  : 
Board  School,  Harrow-road,  271;  Fruit 
Market,  the  new,  693  ; Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, 781  ; Lascelies’s  works,  Bunhill-row, 
618,  778;  St.  Mary  Overie's,  Southwark, 
•471  j 8t,  Marylebone  Infirmary,  354,  792  ; 


Standard  Life  Office,  King  William-street, 
167,  517 

Visits  in  connexion  with  the  Architectural 
Conference,  621,  616 
Votes  for  public  works,  777 

WAGES  : in  America,  co-operation  and, 
712 

Walbrook,  St.  Slephen’s  Church,  321,  459 
Wales,  North,  impressions  of,  383 
Walker  Jrt  Gallery,  Liverpool,  778 
Wall-paintings:  Andover,  390  ; Paris,  210 
Wall-papors,  133,  491 

Walls : building,  23;  damp,  721;  room, 
120 ; York,  353 

Walworth,  ground  rents  at,  022 
Wandsworth,  unsanitary  houses,  111 
Warehouse  lifts,  451 
Warehouses,  Southwark,  517 
Warming  apparatus  at  the  Building  Exhibi- 
tion, 130 

Warming  and  ventilation,  61,  53,  63,  83,  93, 
112,  169,  224,  228,  256,  258,  292,  321,  325, 
329,  357,  521,  551,  653,71.5,  715,  899 
Warmington  Church,  783 
Warsaw,  offices  of  the  Town  Credit,  451 
Waste  heat  from  open  llres,  utilising,  329 
Watches,  machine-made,  199 
Wuter  Colours,  General  Exhibition  of,  301 
Water  companies' charges,  100 
Water-softening  Company,  356 
Water-supply  : Birmingham,  743  ; Lancas- 
ter, 113  ; Lecture  at  the  Parkes  Museum, 
196  ; London,  26,  68,  336  ; Norlands,  269  ; 
Prudhoe,  326;  rural,  517  ; Taunton,  26 
Water-supply  and  filtration,  196 
Water-supply  of  tbe  nutropolis,  336 
Water-supply  for  public  baths,  356 
Water-supply  reform,  interna- ional,  139 
Water-supply  of  the  Romans,  196 
Water-supply,  rural,  517 


Water-closets  at  Building  Exhibition,  430 
481 

Waterclosets,  sinks,  and  baths,  255 
Waterloo  Bridge,  713 
Wealth  of  Ireland,  natural,  -133 
Weather,  the,  and  overhead  telegraph  wires, 
223,  261 

Weatherly  disconnector  trap,  292 
Wedmore  Church,  Somerset,  712 
Woeks’s  appliances  for  warming  and  venti- 
lating, 51,  521 
Wells  Cathedral,  366,  773 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Derby,  451 
West  London  School  of  Art,  82,  227 
Westminster  : Ashburnham  House,  321, 
390,  653,  810  ; Club,  489 ; provision  for 
spreading  disease,  530;  St.  Margaret’s 
Churchyard,  717 

Westminster  Abbey  : ancient  scu'pture,  39 ; 
Chapter -house,  812;  Oratory  and  tomb 
of  Henry  V.,  438  ; stone  at,  58  . 

Weston  Underwood,  Cjwper's  home  at,  757 
Wetzlar,  the  church  of,  536 
Whitechapel,  art  in,  502 
Whitewjsh,  its  cost  to  Lyons,  552 
Whitfield  Chapel  burial-ground,  25 
Wigan  Baths  competition,  716 
Wills:  Mr.  W.  Burges,  A.R.A.,  811;  Mr. 

J.  Clemence,  656;  Herr  Scheibler,  776 
Wimborne  Minster,  (Jt3 
Wind-pressure,  207,  719 
Window,  Casa  Pia,  Belem,  471 
Window-lights,  railways  aud,  7 
Windows,  church,  ironwork  of,  170 
Wolverhampton,  new  park,  711 
“ Wonderful’’  grate,  the,  256 
Wood-carving,  230  ; Florentine,  in  London, 
698;  Ru'Bian,  199 
Wood,  inlaying,  260 

Woodwork:  at  the  Building  Exhibition, 
429;  at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  10J 


Wood-working  machinery  at  the  Building 
Exhibition,  129,  495 
Worcester  Library  and  Museum,  355 
Word  for  the  little  ones,  a,  81 
“ Work  thou  shalt  not,’’  117 
Workers,  memorials  of,  142 
Workman’s  monument,  a,  58 
Workmen;  inventive,  4;  worthy,  112 
Workmen’s  accident  insurance,  proposed, 
in  Germany,  201 

Workmen’s  dwellings  : Artisans’  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Co.’s,  3S9  ; Dublin 
29;  Gibraltar,  569;  Gray’s  Inn-road, 
666;  Leith,  190,  790;  Manchester,  291: 
Peabody,  230  ; Stratford,  165 
Works  of  the  late  W.  Burges,  531 
Workhouses,  infirmaries,  schools,  and  other 
buildings  for  Poor  Law  administration  : — 
Brentford,  9;  Chelsea,  265  ; Chorltou, 
180;  Dulwioh,  356,  457,  521;  Gateshead, 
621;  Manchester,  666 ; Marylebone,  351, 
792;  Norwood,  157 ; Orkney,  113;  Salis- 
bury, old,  698  ; West  Bromwich,  115 
Wrecking  a chateau,  586 
Wrexham  improvements,  519 
Wright,  the  late  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  85 
Wright’s  patent  brush,  589,  791 
Wyggeston  Hospital  Girls’  School,  Leices- 
ter, 773 

Wynard’s  almshouses,  Exeter,  81 

YEAR'S  progress  at  British  Museum,  751 
Yezo,  the  Amos  of,  527 
York,  city  walls  and  Skeldergate  Bridge,  358 
Yorkshire  Architectural  and  Archeological 
Society,  806 

Yorkshire  Fine  Art  Institution,  521 
Young’s  patent  ball-valve,  318 

ZANZIBAR,  Christ  Church,  666,  715 
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HEN  the  late  H.Viollet- 
le-Duc’s  work  on  the 
“ Habitations  of  Men 
in  all  AgeB”  appeared, 
■while  no  one  could 
question  the  charm 
and  snggestiveness  of 
the  book,  it  was  re- 
garded, and  not  un- 
justly, as  including  a 
good  deal  too  much 
of  the  element  .of 
romance  for  a profes- 
sedly historical  sketch.  The  distinguished 
author  might  have  been  accused,  in  the  words 
of  Sheridan’s  great  Parliamentary  bon-mot,  of 
having  been,  to  some  extent,  “ indebted  to  his 
imagination  for  his  facts  ” : a criticism  which, 
however  true  from  the  practical  point  of  view, 
might  with  some  readers  have  been  rather  a 
recommendation  than  the  reverse.  It  was 
something  new  and  unusual,  at  all  events,  to 
be  asked  to  consider^,  the  history  of  the  human 
habitation  as  a whole,  apart  from  the  mere 
praotical  view  of  it  as  a necessity  of  every-day 
life.  There  are  many  ways  of  regarding  the 
house,  and  moat  of  thorn,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  prosaic.  There  is  the  picturesque  architect’s 
point  of  view,  which  is  the  least  prosaic,  which, 
indeed,  is  sometimes  so  little  prosaic  as  to  fall 
into  the  opposite  condemnation  of  being  unprac- 
tical. There  is  the  contractor’s  point  of  view  of 
it,  as  a piece  of  construction  oat  of  which  to 
make  money.  There  is  the  sanitarian,  who 
regards  it  as  a place  liable  to  develop  smells 
and  gases ; and  the  investor  of  money,  who 
regards  the  house  as  property  worth  so  many 
years’  purchase.  And  none  of  these  ways  of 


regarding  the  habitation  are  very  exciting  to 
the  imagination.  But  take  the  subject  at  large 
and  as  a whole,  and  how  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque it  becomes.  What  a number  of  pictures 
arise  in  the  mind,  what  a multitude  of  associa- 
tions, all  connected  with  and  arising  out  of 
the  one  fact  that  mankind  have  required 
buildings  to  shelter  them. 

We  look  around  in  imagination  on  the  various 
shapes  which  dwellings  take  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  at  the  present  day ; all  have  their 
own  significance, — one  had  almost  said  their 
own  picturesque  value.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  point  there  are  certainly  deductions  to  be 
made,  when  we  think  of  the  rows  of  brick  walls 
in  some  of  our  towns ; the  three  or  four  lines 
of  oblong  windows  in  the  larger  houses,  and  the 
“ damnable  iteration  ” of  bay  windows  in  the 
smaller  class  of  street  residences.  Possibly  we 
possess,  in  England,  specimens  of  about  the 
moBt  uninteresting  forms  which  the  human  habi- 
tation has  ever  assumed  ; at  all  events,  we  can 
hardly  be  outdone  in  this  way.  There  has  been 
a great  deal  of  fine,  stately,  or  picturesque 
and  pretty  house-buildiDg  on  this  island ; but 
when  our  houses  are  dull-looking  and  grimy } 
they  are  thoroughly  so.  It  may  be  that,  if  we 
could  only  recognise  it,  there  is,  after  all,  a suita- 
bility to  the  circumstances,  an  occult  fitness  of 
things,  even  in  the  speculating  builder’s  street- 
house.  It  may  be  the  true  expression  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  life  that  is  lived  in  it, — 
most  dwellings  are  so  in  one  way  or  another ; but 
then  how  very  unfit  the  fitness  of  things  must 
be  in  that  case. 

“ Mist  clogs  the  sunshine  ; 

Smoky  dwarf  houses 

Hem  me  round  everywhere ; 

A vague  dejection 

Weighs  down  my  soul.” 

So  says  a poet  of  the  day,  and  well  he  may’ 
But  it  may  perhaps  be  asked  whether  the  mean 
houses  are  a cause  or  a consequence  of  the 
dejeotion ; and  there  may  be  as  much  to  be  said 
for  the  one  view  as  the  other.  Life  under 
natural  and  healthy  circumstances  will  make 
for  itself  dwellings  that  will  have  something 
oheerful,  characteristic,  picturesque,  about  them 
Country  cottages  in  England  have  snch  a cha- 
racter, and  Swiss  chalets,  and  log -houses, 
perhaps,  in  freBhly-cleared  “ backwoods.”  But 


where  life  has  become  a kind  of  mill,  grinding 
down  to  the  same  shape  all  that  is  put  into  it, 
then  the  houses  take  a kind  of  mill  form,  too, — 
a mill  architecture  is  developed. 

Not  a pleasant  or  romantic  aspect  of  the 
habitation,  this ; but  fortunately  this  modem 
development,  which  wi)l  obtrude  itself  when  the 
subject  is  mentioned,  forms  only  a Bingle,  and 
may,  if  the  present  and  the  next  age  do  their 
duty,  form  only  a short-lived  phase  of  house- 
building. We  cannot  say  positively,  perhaps, 
that  loDg-remote  ages,  as  in  Egypt,  may  not 
have  seen  an  equally  dull  and  depressing  form 
of  habitation  for  the  many.  In  days  when 
great  kingly  and  priestly  castes  held  sway  and 
built  enormous  temples  and  palaces,  it  is  only 
too  probable  that  the  average  house  of  the 
population  at  large  was  but  mean.  There 
could  bo  little  to  spend  on  it  where  so  much  was 
spent  on  unremunerative  structures  of  vast  size 
and  costliness.  Probably  the  earliest  house  of 
all  (after  the  cave,  ready-made)  was  of  the 
nature  of  a tent ; something  easily  remove- 
able ; and  the  tent-like  form  and  tent-like 
frailty  of  structure  would  impress  themselves 
on  more  stationary  domestic  architecture  for 
loDg  after.  From  the  tent-like  form  the  next 
step  would  be  to  the  but  form ; the  radical  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  being  that  between 
Bioping  sides  and  a pointed  finish,  and  upright 
walls  with  a complete  roof,  the  superiority  of 
which,  in  convenience  and  airiness  and  finished 
appearance,  over  the  tent  form,  would  hardly 
allow  any  more  standing-room  for  the  latter; 
and  then,  when  the  hut  form  is  established, 
comes  the  curious  and  long-drawn-out  action 
and  reaction  of  house  and  temple  architecture 
upon  one  another.  For,  give  the  hut  a 
verandah  or  porch,  a deep  projection  of  the 
roof  with  posts  to  carry  it,  and  there  is  the 
temple  in  embryo,  to  begin  with.  But  the 
temple  was  not  confined  to  mere  utilitarianism 
as  a structure.  The  house  for  the  god  might  be 
on  the  model  of  the  hut,  but  it  muBt  be  durable, 
rich,  magnificent  in  scale  and  decoration.  More 
oostly  and  ponderous  materials  must  be  em- 
ployed for  it,  and  higher  skill  in  design  must  be 
developed  and  displayed,  at  whatever  cost,  and 
that  as  a sacred  duty.  We  see  the  most  por- 
tentous  development  of  this  glorified  hut  archi- 
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tecture  in  Egypt  ; and  a very  striking  idea 
it  gives  us  of  the  lapse  of  time  occupied  in 
the  development  of  that  wonderful  Egyptian- 
temple  architecture,  when  we  think  through 
what  long  stages  this  transformation  must 
have  gone  by  which  the  grand  columned 
temple  grew  out  of  the  hut  suggestion.  This 
was  under  the  sway  of  a mighty  supersti- 
tion of  the  supernatural,  which  crushed  the 
mere  house,  the  mere  human  habitation,  out 
of  sight.  The  wrecks  of  the  temples  are  still 
sublime  in  their  decay;  but,  for  all  trace  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  people,  they  might  as  well  not 
have  existed.  In  Greece  the  temple  was  still  the 
main  objejt  of  architecture  : that  the  Greeks 
may  have  had  convenient  houses  is  possible ; that 
whatever  houses  they  built  would  have  been 
graceful  and  beautiful,  wherever  there  was  any 
excuse  for  spending  wealth  over  them,  seems 
certain.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  best  of  them  were 
so  inferior  in  scale  and  importance  to  the  temples 
that  the  duBt  of  time  has  covered  them.  That 
Athens  and  other  important  cities  contained 
thousands  of  habitations  is  historically  known  ; 
but  that  cannot  have  been  an  important 
house  - architecture  in  the  main  which  has 
left  so  little  trace  behind  it.  But  under 
the  less  superstitious  and  more  practical  as 
well  as  more  wealthy  Roman,  the  house  takes 
its  revenge  on  the  temple.  One  of  the  first 
Caesars  was  decreed  the  right  to  form  on  the 
faqade  of  bis  houBe  a pediment,  the  special 
feature  previously  of  the  temples  of  the  gods. 
But  this  one  fact  (as  it  is  traditionally  reported 
to  have  been)  was  only  typical  of  the  place 
which  domestic  as  well  as  civil  architecture  was 
beginning  to  assume  with  the  progress  of  Rome 
in  wealth  and  luxury.  The  pilasters  and  columDB 
of  the  temple  became  attributes  of  domestic  and 
civil  architecture ; the  house  rose  to  architectu- 
ral grandeur  and  significance.  The  small  rooms 
of  the  elegant  houses  of  Pompeii,  the  provincial 
town,  are  decorated  with  Bemi  - architectural 
embellishments,  which  are  the  old  temple  archi- 
tecture filtered  down  to  the  level  of  drawing- 
room prettiness.  Where  the  superstitious  or 
reverential  tide  of  human  nature  is  in  abeyance, 
where  the  commercial  and  practical  side  comes 
uppermost,  there  the  dwelling  takes  an  im- 
portant place  as  architecture.  The  mansion  is 
a sign  that  mstheticism  and  love  of  pleasure, 
the  enjoyment  of  this  life,  has  elbowed  out 
superstition  and  asceticism  ; the  healthy 
culture  of  this  world  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  mystical  contemplation  of  another. 
The  religious  spirit  is  not  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  habitation : “ Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,”  has  been  a 
sentiment  much  more  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  luxury  and  beauty  in  private  dwelling-houses 
than  any  spirit  of  religious  aspiration,  which 
would  rather  write  “ Mene,  mene,”  on  the  walls 
of  the  most  gorgeous  apartment.  The  history 
of  Christian  architecture  illustrates  this.  In 
the  first  great  uprising  of  Christian  reform  there 
was,  indeed,  little  account  made  of  architecture 
or  art  of  any  kind ; even  the  religious  edifice, 
at  first,  received  Dotice  of  disestablishment ; the 
Most  High  “ dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands.”  But  this  elevation  above  all  material 
aids  to  faith  could  not  be  sustained  for  long. 
The  Christian  soon  brought  back  the  grand 
features  of  columnar  architecture  to  the  service 
of  the  temple,  and  other  influences  moulded 
them  to  new  architectural  forms  and  expres- 
sions, till  in  the  Mediaeval  period  the  great 
architecture  of  the  day  is  again,  as  in  Egypt 
and  Greece,  all  concentrated  in  the  religious 
edifices.  The  house  has  architecturally  all 
but  disappeared,  except  in  the  form  of 
the  castle,  made  strong  and  massive  for  pur- 
poses of  rapine,  not  to  show  forth  the 
amenities  of  life.  Even  as  late  as  Shakspeare’s 
time,  the  church  is  distinguished  as  “ the  holy 
edifice  of  Btone,”  obviously  in  contrast  to  the 
houses,  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  his  day,  al- 
though, of  course,  there  were  exceptions  for  the 
great.  Then  followed  the  Renaissance,  bringing 
back  “the  kingdom  of  this  world”  in  unmis- 
takable fashion,  with  all  its  “ pomps  and 
vanities,”  its  luxury  and  taste,  its  costly,  intel- 
lectual, refired  self  - indulgence,  and  again 
domestic  architecture  took  a leading  place; 
again  the  habitation  borrowed  and  adapted 
the  features  of  Classic  temple  architecture  to 
grace  and  adorn  itself,  though  with  more  re- 
finement and  taste,  and  a more  just  and 
thoughtful  aesthetic  application  of  the  materials, 
than  in  the  Roman  days. 

From  the  Renaissance  period  the  house  has 
never  ceased  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 


architecture  of  Europe, — so  far,  at  least,  as 
concerns  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthier  class. 
During  the  Georgian  period  in  this  country  it 
Bank  lowest  in  regard  to  architectural  develop- 
ment, even  more  so  than  the  generally  low  level 
of  architectural  art  might  have  seemed  to 
render  inevitable  ; it  ceased  almost  to  be  archi- 
tecture in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  though 
very  likely  those  who  designed  tbe  house  of 
that  day  thought  that  a symmetrical  cube  of 
building  with  a porch  projecting  from  one  side 
of  it  represented  all  the  architecture  that  a 
sensible  man  need  desire  for  his  house.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  Italian  Renaissance  mansion 
has  impressed  its  mark  on  the  better  class 
house  of  modern  Europe  more  than  any  other 
form  of  architecture.  Even  the  Elizabethan 
house  is  a record  of  modification  of  the  Re- 
naissance house  (we  are  speaking  now  of 
architectural  Btyle,  not  of  plan),  combining  the 
refinement  of  Renaissance  style  with  some  of  the 
picturesqueness  of  Gothic, — a combination  which 
the  French  chateau  of  the  early  Renaissance 
period  displays  in  still  better  and  more  graceful 
ar.d  fanciful  form.  In  spite  of  the  taste  for  Gothic 
houses  which  accompained  the  general  move- 
ment in  favour  of  Medievalism,  there  has 
always  remained,  even  in  this  country,  still  more 
on  the  Continent,  a prevalent  feeling  in  favour  of 
some  variety  of  Classic  style  as  the  style  for  a 
large  mansion,  as  being  capable  of  taking 
an  expression  at  once  homelike  and  grandiose. 
We  cannot,  certainly,  apply  such  an  expression 
as  “homelike”  to  the  class  of  mansion  with  a 
large  portico  and  colonnade  like  the  end  of  a 
Roman  temple  imbedded  in  the  house,  which 
became  the  fashion  for  some  time  after  the  days 
of  Wren  and  Inigo  Jones.  But  when  this 
temple  end, — this  exaggerated  and  practically 
useless  portico, — is  got  rid  of,  our  house  archi- 
tecture on  the  Renaissance  model  shows  a good 
deal  which  is  eminently  successful  and  suitable 
for  its  purpose. 

This,  however,  is  as  to  large  and  isolated 
housep.  When  we  come  to  smaller  houses,  we 
find  two  well-marked  divisions,  street  houses, 
and  country  cottages  and  small  dwellings.  Street- 
architecture,  as  far  as  the  average  people’s 
houses  are  concerned, — anything  worth  calling 
street-architecture,  that  is  to  say, — has  had  a 
very  short  and]  broken  (life.  There  has  been, 
probably,  a great  amount  of  really  picturesque 
street  architecture,  in  such  cities  as  London  for 
example,  which  has  perished  entirely  owing  to 
its  frail  construction  and  materials;  and  in 
London,  of  course,  partially  by  the  Fire.  What 
really  made  the  sort  of  street-architecture  which 
we  now  regard  as  picturesque,  such  as  that  of 
Nuremberg  and  what  is  left  of  Chester,  was 
in  great  measure  the  fact  of  cities  being  in- 
closed with  walls,  and  therefore  limited  in  area. 
Hence  the  narrow  streets,  the  overhanging 
upper  storieB,  which  look  so  well  in  a sketch  ; 
they  were  the  result  of  efforts  to  utilise  every 
square  foot  of  space  inside  the  walls,  in  times 
when  to  live  outside  the  walls  might  be  really 
unsafe  under  certain  circumstances.  This  in- 
fluence no  longer  operates  in  the  more  civilised 
parts  of  the  world  ; and  there  are  influences 
operating  in  the  opposite  direction,  operating 
to  produce  dull  uniformity  and  regularity,  and 
even  to  compel  these  qualities  to  a certain  extent. 
Conviction  of  the  danger  in  towns  of  improper 
buildiog  construction  and  inflammable  materials 
has  led  to  legislation  which  it  seems  to  have 
been,  and  no  doubt  always  would  be,  difficult  to 
frame  so  as  to  be  practically  applicable  to  all 
cases  without  almost  compelling  a certain  uni- 
formity of  style  and  tending  to  promote  the 
very  opposite  of  a picturesque  town  architecture. 
It  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  to  frame  legis- 
lation which  shall  provide  for  sanitary  conditions 
and  security  of  construction  without  interfering 
too  muoh  with  individual  taste  in  building,  or 
reducing  our  streets  to  dulness  and  uniformity. 
In  the  case  of  smaller  houses  in  the  country 
there  has  been  always  a great  deal  of  picturesque 
character  arising  almost  entirely  from  the  fact 
that  local  buildings  were  made  with  local  mate- 
rials and  in  local  methods.  Each  district  had  a 
character  of  its  own  in  its  house  and  cottage 
architecture,  a character  which  was  almost 
certain  to  harmonise  with  the  landscape,  from 
the  veiy  fact  that  tbe  materials  were  local. 
The  railway,  the  great  leveller,  iB  now  doing 
much  to  modify  and  interfere  with  this  local  cha- 
racter and  picturesqueness  in  country  dwellings. 
Bricks  can  be  easily  brought  where  local  stone 
would  have  been  used  by  a former  generation ; 
slates  are  available  at  moderate  expense  where 
thatch  would  formerly  have  been  considered 


quite  an  adequate  covering.  In  these  and  other 
ways  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  life- 
must  influence  the  houses  of  the  future,  be  they 
large  or  small,  mansions  or  cottages,  country  or 
town  dwellings. 

What  new  development  there  is  in  house- 
architecture  at  present  is  more  in  the  direction 
of  sanitary  provision  than  of  architectural 
design.  Though  so  much  remains  to  be  done, 
there  can  be  li- tie  doubt  but  that  we  are  enter- 
ing upon  a very  great  and  salutary  change  in 
this  respect.  The  more  enlightened  section  of 
public  opinion  has  been  aroused  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  future  those  who  are  able  to  build  houses 
for  themselves  will  not  be  content  with  their 
architect  giving  them  the  number  of  rooms  they 
want  and  the  architectural  style  they  desire,  but 
will  want  to  know  also  that  every  precaution 
has  been  taken  to  remove  or  intercept  every 
influence  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  health. 
The  sanitary  movement  is  fairly  started,  and 
we  can  have  no  doubt  of  its  progress.  The 
problem  for  future  house-architecture  is  to  com- 
bine sanitary  fitness  with  architectural  beauty. 
It  is  certainly  not  superfluous  to  draw  attention 
to  this  point,  since,  for  whatever  reasons,  it  is 
only  too  obvious  that  the  taste  for  the  sanitary 
and  the  picturesque  seem  to  be  far  too  anta- 
gonistic. Some  members  of  the  profession  are 
vexed  and  irritated  with  the  requirements  of 
sanitation,  and  are  prone  to  shuffle  off  the 
responsibilities  thereof  on  to  other  shoulders-. 
On  the  other  hand,  nearly  everything  con- 
nected with  sanitation  Beems  to  be,  at  present, 
ugly  as  a matter  of  course.  The  very  look 
of  the  publications  of  sanitary  publishers 
“ bewrayeth  ” them.  “What  a hideous-looking 
cover,”  said  a visitor  the  other  day,  glancing  at 
a pamphlet  on  our  table.  “ Yes,”  we  replied, 
“it  is  a sanitary  publication.”  But  the  fault 
is  on  both  sides.  The  Banitary  reformer’s  work 
is  genuine,  but  not  beautiful.  The  pioturesque 
architect’s  work  may  be  beautiful  in  a certain 
sense,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  always 
genuine,  even  on  its  own  ground.  It  is  a mas- 
querade. The  taste  for  it  is  the  result  of  a 
half-view  of  the  subject.  Some  architects  think 
that  the  sort  of  thing  which  pleases  them  and 
their  friends  in  their  own  sketch-books  now, 
will,  if  reproduced,  equally  please  in  its  imitated 
form.  It  may  for  the  moment,  but  it  will  not 
be  sketched  by  other  architects  of  future  genera- 
tions, for  more  reasons  than  one.  Not  only  will 
the  fashion  of  taste  have  changed,  but  a rew 
way  of  looking  at  the  subject  of  house-building 
will  have  grown  up  with  the  increase  of  sani- 
tary knowledge,  and  the  picturesque  house, 
with  its  extra  gables  and  its  twists  and  angles 
made  for  mere  picturesqueness  will  not  recom- 
mend itself  to  more  practically-educated  gene- 
rations. For  be  it  remembered  that  what  we 
now  admire  as  picturesque  Btreet-architecture 
in  old  towns  represents  also  about  the  most  un- 
healthy form  of  domestio  architecture  that  could 
be,  in  many  cases.  Materials  subject  to  much 
decay,  close  and  unventilated  corners,  a multi- 
plicity of  weak  pointB  for  the  invasion  of 
wind  and  weather  : these  are  among  the 
characteristics  of  the  old  picturesque  street- 
views  which  we  like  to  Bketch.  It  may  be 
found  that  a wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  sanitary  construction  of  dwellings  will  very 
materially  alter  the  estimation  even  of  tbe 
unconscious  picturesqueness  of  the  buildings  of 
the  pre-sanitary  era.  That  which  looks  very 
pretty  to  those  who  have  no  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  looks  only  puerile  to  those 
who  have.  We  remember  looking  at  Martin’s 
picture  of  “ The  PlainB  of  Heaven  ” in  company 
with  a yachting  man.  Our  companion  was 
indignant  at  the  gilded  barges  on  which  the 
blessed  were  floating  over  the  celestial  sea.  He 
should  have  hoped,  he  said,  to  find  in  heaven 
yachts  of  better  build  and  sailing  power  than 
he  had  ever  met  with  in  terrestrial  waters.  To 
the  landsman  the  gilded  barges  might  seem 
very  sumptuous  and  picturesque ; the  nautical 
man  only  saw  them  as  clumsy  and  “ leewardly  ” 
craft.  In  like  manner  a generation  more  in- 
structed in  sanitary  conditions  of  building  may 
learn  to  look  with  a very  different  eye  on  what 
we  now  call  “ picturesque  ” town  architecture, 
and  associate  it  only  with  ignorance  or  careless- 
ness of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  building,  of 
such  primary  importance  in  crowded  towns. 

Have  we  done,  then,  with  picturesque  house- 
building? We  hope  not;  only  we  must  find  a 
more  practical  and  more  beautiful  species  of  pic- 
turesque. It  must  be  a picturesque,  that  is,  as  the 
French  say,  choisi,  chosen,  selected,  deliberately 
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developed,  not  growing  up  spontaneously,  and 
not  imitative  of  that  which  grew  up  under 
different  conditions.  The  picturesque  of  old 
towns  was,  as  we  have  said,  to  a great  extent 
imposed  by  the  barrier  surrounding  the  walled 
city  of  the  past.  The  picturesque  of  rural 
bouses  arose  from  the  employment  of  the 
materials  and  methods  of  the  district  with  a 
kind  of  spontaneous  freedom.  The  employment 
of  the  materials  of  the  district  in  country  build- 
ing we  have  always  urged  where  possible,— that 
is,  where  they  are  practically  suitable  and 
adequate, — as  one  means  of  securing  harmony 
with  the  landscape.  But  the  time  is  at  least 
not  far  off  when  this  spontaneous  freedom  must 
disappear  even  from  rural  houses.  Intercom- 
munication breaks  down  the  barriers  of  pro- 
vincialism in  habits  of  speech  and  habits  of 
living,  and  must  do  so  too  in  regard  to  habits  of 
building.  It  will  become  a recognised  respon- 
sibility with  landlords  that  even  rural  cottages 
must  be  well  built  and  in  accordance  with  the 
beBt  and  most  healthy  conditions  in  regard  to 
materials  aud  arrangement.  In  regard  to  town 
houses,  we  have  officially  recognised  and  legis- 
lated to  this  end  already  to  a considerable 
extent,  although  the  working  of  the  legislation 
has  not  always  been  by  any  means  satisfactory, 
partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  its  attempting  rather 
too  much  in  detail : the  really  desirable  provi- 
sions of  the  law  are  too  often  evaded  or  only 
carried  out  at  the  point  of  much  compulsion, 
while  the  suggestion  which  building  legislation 
makes  towards  building  every  house  according 
to  a uniform  pattern  is  only  too  well  acted  upon. 

The  result  of  these  considerations  in  regard  to 
average  house-architecture  would  seem  to  be 
that  rural  and  town  building  will  approach  each 
other  more  in  style  and  manner  than  before.  We 
want  in  the  house-architecture  of  towns  (after 
the  due  carrying  out  of  sanitary  and  constructive 
legislation)  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  necessary  that  streets  built  in  accordance 
with  certain  general  practical  legislation  should 
therefore  be  marked  by  a dull  uniformity;*  we 
want  something  of  the  variety  and  the  special 
character  which  the  exercise  of  individual  taste 
should  lead  to,  carried  out  always  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  requirements  of  health  and  security 
from  fire,  and  of  general  convenience ; not,  as 
in  the  old  pioturosque  style  of  town,  with  an 
entire. ignoring  and  trampling  under  foot  of  all 
these  considerations.  The  rural  dwelling  must 
undergo  some  change  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
some  of  its  specially  rustic  character,  its  low 
unhealthy  rooms  and  its  little  insufficient  win- 
dows, must  give  place  to  better  lighted  and 
ventilated  rooms,  and  the  local  traditions  of 
building  must  in  some  cases  give  way  to  the  use 
of  better  materials  and  methods.  But  all  these 
conditions  may  be  observed  without  reducing  a 
country  cottage  to  the  appearance  of  a slice  of 
a street  cut  out  and  put  down  in  the  country. 
It  may  be  a country  cottage  still ; but  it  must 
be  a country  cottage  carefully  and  scientifically 
built,  not  one  allowed  to  grow  up  in  its  place 
like  a tree. 

In  regard  to  houses  of  the  higher  class  we 
seem  at  present  to  vary  between  some  form  or 
other  of  the  old  Classio  mansion,  aud  a form  of 
house  which  endeavours  to  be  strikingly  pictu- 
resque and  homelike : the  latter  form  much 
predominating  among  recent  houses.  The 
completely  Gothic  house,  with  high-pitched 
gables,  has  not  had  a long  lease ; it  seems  now 
to  be  getting  quietly  dropped.  The  ultra- 
picturesque  house  of  the  day  we  hold  to  be  a 
sham  to  a great  extent,  though  a natural  re- 
action against  the  ultra-formality  of  an  earlier 
part  of  the  century.  Many  of  these  houses, 
which  seem  to  affect  to  have  been  tumbled 
together  in  a heap,  to  be  ingeniously  accidental, 
will  be  laughed  at  or  wondered  at,  perhaps 
pulled  down  and  altered,  as  ugly  things,  by 
those  who  will  inherit  them.  Our  impression 
is  that  a type  of  house  design  founded  on  the 
Renaissance  is  more  likely  to  command  lasting 
goodwill  than  any  of  these  picturesque  vagaries. 
But  then  it  must  be  a type  produced  by  im- 
proving on  Renaissance  types,  not  by  bringing 
together  a number  of  corrupt  and  debased 
details  of  the  decadence  of  the  Renaissance. 
The  reason  we  lean  to  Renaissance  rather  than 
to  the  picturesque  for  modern  houses  of  the 
better  class  is  that  the  Renaissance  house  in  its 
best  form  represents  the  domestic  architecture 

* In  some  respects  the  existing  Building  Acts  for  our 
large  towns  exercise,  in  effect  if  not  in  intention,  an  un- 
necessary degree  of  influence  over  what  are  really  archi- 
tectural details,  and  might  in  this  respect  be  reformed  and 
relaxed  with  advantage  to  design  and  with  no  real  detri- 
ment to  construction. 


of  culture  much  more  than  does  the  irregular 
aud  studiously  picturesque  house.  The  house 
of  a man  of  culture  should  appear  studied, 
refined,  “ choisi  ” in  its  architecture ; not 
thrown  together,  an  “ indig esta  moles,”  how- 
ever picturesquely.  The  fault  of  the  Renais- 
sance houses  of  this  country  has  mostly 
been  that  they  were  too  formal  and  scholastic 
in  arrangement  and  style.  There  is  no  need  to 
follow  precedent  in  that  respect.  We  should 
wish  to  see  the  gentleman’s  house  of  the  future 
no  reproduction  or  imitation  of  houses  of  the 
past,  no  embodiment  of  cooked-up  picturesque- 
ness ; but  a Btyle  of  house  recalling  the  most 
refined  and  thoughtful  periods  of  society,  stately 
without  formality;  home-like,  but  the  home  of 
dignity,  education,  and  refinement ; the  home  of 
a cultivated  man  and  woman  of  the  world.  The 
present  very  prevalent  taste  for  “ thrown- 
together  ” houses,  heaped-up  roofs,  little  win- 
dows, and  so  on,  seems  to  us  essentially  a taste 
belonging  to  provincialism  rather  than  to  the 
character  of  a citizen  of  the  world,  as  every 
educated  man  should  be.  We  hope  to  see  this 
rather  puerile  taste  pass  away,  and  to  see  the 
house  of  the  future  take  a more  dignified  and 
refined  form,  combining  sanitary  completeness, 
variety  and  charm  in  plan  and  arrangement  (a 
much  better  kind  of  picturesque  than  simply  cut- 
ting up  the  exterior  skyline) , and  a certain  palatial 
though  not  formal  dignity, — a habitation  which 
would  appear  the  result  both  of  scientific  and 
artistic  culture. 


THEATRICAL  RETROSPECT. 

On  October  16,  1680,  Louis  XIV.,  by  a lettre 
de  cachet,  united  into  one  company  the  two 
“ troupes  ” which  had  till  then  occupied,  one 
the  H6tel  de  Bourgogne,  the  other  the  salle  in 
the  Rue  Mazarine.  Paris  antiquaries  still  point 
out  in  the  gasfitters’  workshop  that  is  upon 
its  site,  the  old  house  that  Moliere  and  his 
company  occupied,  next  door  to  the  dark  and 
gloomy  but  romantic  little  Passage  du  Pont 
Neuf,  leading  down  to  that  famous  old  bridge. 

By  lettre  de  cachet,  therefore,  the  Comedie 
Franchise  was  formally  constituted,  and  the 
actors  became  henceforth  the  “ Ordinary  Come- 
dians of  the  King.”  What  the  future  adven- 
tures of  the  illustrious  society  were  has  already 
been  related  in  these  pages ; the  departure  from 
the  Rue  Mazarine  to  the  Palais  Royal,  thence  to 
their  grand  house  in  the  street  which  now 
bears  the  name  Rue  de  l’Ancienne  Comedie, 
and  where,  bricked  into  the  fa9ade  of  one  of  the 
houses,  may  still  be  seen  the  pediment  of  the 
theatre  which  the  eminent  architect,  Orban, 
had  designed,  and  of  which  Walpole  in  his 
letters  has  spoken ; the  later  move  of  the 
company  to  the  great  theatre  of  the  Tuileries  ; 
again  later  to  the  present  Odeon  ; and  finally,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  iuto  their  existing 
house  in  the  Rue  Richelieu. 

The  date  1680  figures  therefore  on  eaoh  play- 
bill of  the  “ Frantjais,”  and  proud,  as  well  they 
may  be,  are  the  French  of  the  society  which 
still  works  on  the  rules  laid  down  so  long  ago. 
English  theatrical  annals,  however,  are  of  no  mean 
antiquity.  Indeed,  almost  to  a year  a oentury 
before  Louis  XIV.’s  . lettre  de  cachet,  Queen 
Elizabeth  possessed  her  “servants”  for  her 
dramatic  distraction.  London  in  those  days  was, 
in  fact,  well  supplied  with  theatrical  amuse- 
ment, when  wo  consider  that  there  were  no  fewer 
than  eight  companies  of  actors ; and  in  later 
days,  though  before  Shakspeare’s  death,  what 
with  the  Globe  and  the  Blackfriars  Playhouse 
(this  latter  “ the  theatre”),  where  might  be  seen 
the  King’s  Servants,  the  Curtain  with  the 
Prince’s  Servants,  the  Fortune  (old  Alleyn’s 
house)  with  Palgrave’s  Servants,  the  Red  Bull 
with  the  Players  of  the  Revels,  and  the  Cock- 
pit in  Drury-lane,  where  performed  the  Queen’s 
Players,  it  cannot  be  said  that  London  was  ill- 
supplied  with  places  of  theatrical  amissement,  long 
before  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  Comedie 
Frantjaise,  for  we  are  referring  to  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  while  Shakspeare  was  still  alive. 
Indeed,  as  a date  to  set  against  the  1680  of  the 
French  Comedy, — putting  aside  the  date  1583 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  appointed  twelve  aotors 
as  her  “ servants,” — in  1603  the  members  of 
the  Globe  and  the  Blackfriars  Playhouse,  belong- 
ing to  the  same  company,  were  licensed  by 
James  I.  to  term  themselves  the  King’s  Ser- 
vants, and  as  dependents  on  the  Royal  house- 
hold they  were  duly  sworn  into  office  with  the 
usual  formalities.  Among  these  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  actors  were  allowed  each  four 


yards  of  bastard  scarlet  for  a cloak,  and  a 
quarter  of  a yard  of  velvet  for  a cape,  every 
two  years. 

Paris,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century, — when  Moliere,  who,  in  the  history  of 
the  theatre  in  France,  takes  exactly  the  place 
of  Shakspeare  in  that  of  ours,  had  settled 
down  in  the  oapital  after  his  lengthy  journeys 
in  the  provinces, — was  supplied  with  three 
principal  theatres  (not  including  the  foreign 
[the  Italian]  “ troupes  ” or  the  Opera), — the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
nowned ; the  so-called  Theatre  du  Marais,  near 
the  then  fashionable  Place  Royale  ; and,  finally, 
Moli^re’s  own  company,  which,  after  suc- 
cessively giving  its  representations  in  the 
Louvre,  the  Petit  Bourbon,  opposite  the  Louvre, 
moved,  on  the  death  of  their  famous  leader, 
manager,  and  chief  actor  (for Moliere  “created,” 
with  a dramatic  genius  that  has  left  its  memory 
in  tradition,  more  than  one  of  his  great  parts), 
to  the  Rue  Mazarine,  to  the  house  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  Each  of  these  houses 
possessed  its  own  customs  and  its  special  tra- 
ditions, though  all  were  under  the  same  general 
laws. 

Many  changes  have  been  effeoted  both  on  the 
English  stage  and  on  that  of  France  since  those 
days,  and  the  appearance  and  management  of 
the  theatre  in  those  early  times  have  long  since 
taken  a rank  among  the  subjects  of  antiquarian 
research. 

Very  different  hours  from  the  present  were 
kept,  both  by  ourselves  and  by  our  neigh- 
bours, in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries. In  both  countries  the  representation 
took  place  invariably  by  daylight ; in  France, 
by  an  order  issued  in  the  first  year  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  doors  of  the  theatre 
were  to  be  opened  precisely  at  one  o’clock, 
and  the  performance  was  to  close  at  half- 
past four,  from  St.  Martin’s  day  to  the  15th 
of  February,  and  on  Sundays  and  f6te-days 
the  house  was  only  to  be  opened  after  the 
second  vespers,  when  all  the  services  of  the  day 
were  terminated, — a custom  which  prevailed  also 
on  Sunday  with  us  in  Elizabeth’s  reign.  In 
those  days,  though  there  were  many,  just  as 
now,  who  were  scandalised  at  this  infringement 
of  the  Sabbath,  we  do  not  find  that  the  Queen 
had  any  scruples  on  the  point,  for  on  her  visit 
to  Oxford  in  1592  wo  have  it  recorded  that  Bhe 
attended  a theatrical  performance  on  Sunday 
night.  One  o’clock  with  us  at  this  time,  as  in 
France,  was  the  hour  at  which  the  theatre  was 
opened,  the  performance  being  often  over  in 
two  hours.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  three  was  the  opening  hour,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  century,  four.  In  the  following 
century  in  France  the  representations  com- 
menced at  about  five,  often  to  be  continued  till 
nine  o’clock ; it  was  not  until  under  the  Empire 
that  the  present  late  hours  were  introduced, 
though  the  excellent  custom  of  concluding  before 
half-past  ten,  or  eleven  at  the  latest,  was 
strictly  followed,  as  it  is  still  in  Germany,  where 
it  is  a common  occurrence  for  the  theatre  to 
close  at  a quarter  to  ten. 

Both  in  France  and  in  England  the  perform- 
ance was  announced  by  a bill, — affiche.  The 
playbill,  indeed,  possesses  an  antiquity  that 
may  be  looked  upon  as  highly  respectable.  In 
classic  Rome  playbills  were  not  unknown,  and 
as  early  as  this,  it  was  headed  by  the  name  of 
the  author  of  the  piece  to  be  represented, — in  the 
case,  that  is,  of  his  fame  being  sufficiently 
established  to  “draw  a good  house.”  But  the 
custom,  it  would  appear,  was  lost  sight  of  until 
it  was  revived  or  invented,  so  it  is  Baid,  by  a 
Spanish  author,  who  lived  not  long  before 
Cervantes.  In  England,  at  the  same  time,* 
playbills  placarded  about  the  town  duly  an- 
nounced the  evening  performance ; as  for  the 
programmes,  this  innovation  is  attributed  to 
Dryden.  In  France,  before  the  palmy  days  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  comedians  merely  contented 
themselves  with  announcing  on  their  afficlie 
that  “ their  poet  had  worked  on  an  excellent 
subject,”  “their  poet”  being  so  well  known  that 
his  name  was  not  mentioned.  This  custom  was 
long  continued,  even  after  the  official  position 
of  “ poet  ” ceased  to  exist.  As  for  the  actors 
themselves,  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  last 
century  that  they  decided,  or  rather  were  made, 
to  put  their  names  on  the  play-bill.  As  an 
explanation  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that 

* Cervantes  and  Shakspeare,  tradition  long  affirmed, 
both  died  in  the  same  year,  and  on  the  same  day,  April 
23rd,  1616  ; but  it  was  Ourlyle,  if  we  mistake  not,  who 
first  showed  that  from  our  having  retained  the  “old 
style’’  after  Spain,  there  is  in  reality  a difference  of  ten 
days  in  the  count. 
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the  public  curiosity  being  excited  by  the  possi- 
bility of  seeing  the  leading  actors  of  the 
company,  the  house  would  be  crowded  when 
very  second-rate  aotors  would  perform, — an 
occurrence  that  not  unfrequently  gave  rise  to 
very  unseemly  “ scrimmages.” 

The  playbill,  being  composed  by  “ the  orator 
of  the  company,”  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  no 
mean  model  of  pompous  eloquence.  It  informed 
the  public  of  the  attendance  of  the  day  before, — 
so  we  learn  from  a contemporary  writer,  the 
communicative  Chappuzeau, — of  the  merit  of 
the  piece,  and  of"  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
boxes  at  an  early  hour.  The  boxes  in  both 
countries  were -considered  the  best  parts  of  the 
house.  In  England  the  price  seems  to  have 
often  varied,  though  a shilling  appears  to  have 
been  the  average  price;  “ one-and-sixpenny  ” 
places  did,  however  exist,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  2s.  were  even  paid. 
The  pit  and  galleries  were  6d.  in  the  better 
houses,  in  the  others  as  low  as  2d.,  and  in  some 
Id.  The  prices  were  occasionally  considerably 
raised  on  first  nights,  or  on  the  representation 
of  an  additionally  expensive  play,  a custom  still 
observed  in  Germany,  where  three  prioeB  are 
regularly  charged, — “high,”  “middle,”  and 
“little,”  according  to  the  nature  of  the  per- 
formance. 

To  return  to  France,  the  bill  was  completed 
by  the  announcement  of  the  play  for  the 
morrow,  made  between  the  two  pieces  repre- 
sented. In  England,  it  may  be  observed,  in 
Shakspeare’s  time,  and  even  later,  one  piece 
only  was  performed.  This  custom  of  an- 
nouncing the  following  day’s  performance  is 
still  kept  up  at  the  Th4&tre  Fran^ais,  where,  as 
is  well  knowD,  a different  piece  is  played  every 
day.  Previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  play- 
bill the  pieces  would  be  announced  by  sound  of 
drum,  as  is  the  case  in  small  country  towns, 
and  in  France  this  custom  seems  to  have  long 
prevailed  in  the  provinces  after  it  had  been 
abandoned  in  Paris. 

With  regard  to  the  pieces  represented, 
they  were  often,  as  we  know  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  companies  directed  by 
both  Moli&re  and  Shakspeare,  written  by  the 
managers  themselves,  though  naturally  the 
custom  was  early  introduced  of  accepting 
works  by  what  may  be  termed  outsiders. 
Chappuzeau,  indeed,  tells  us  as  much.  Such  a 
piece,  after  having  been  duly  presented  by  some 
member  of  the  company,  would  be  read  before 
the  whole  “troupe,”  the  ladies  excepted,  who, 
to  quote  the  worthy  Chappuzeau,  par  modestie, 
usually  left  to  the  men  the  judgment  of  the 
works,  though  they  had  undoubtedly  the  right 
to  assist  at  the  meeting.  It  must  be  remarked 
that  long  before  it  was  allowed  in  England 
women  appeared  abroad  on  the  stage  ; as  early 
as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  almost 
a hundred  years  later  men  continued  in  England 
to  impersonate  female  characters,  though 
women  did  by  that  time  occasionally  appear. 

Although  we  know  that  in  England  a certain 
right  of  censorship  existed  as  early  as  Shakspeare’s 
time, — every  play  requiring  to  be  licensed  by  the 
Master  of  the  Revels,  who  received  for  his  per- 
mission in  Elizabeth’s  reign  a noble,  later  on 
raised  to  21., — in  France  it  is  a moot  point 
whether  in  Moli&re’s  day  there  was  such  an 
office.  Our  neighbours  usually  trace  the  first 
evidence  of  its  existence  as  regularly  instituted 
only  to  the  early  years  of  the  laBt  century,  though 
an  authority  to  play  we  know  to  have  been 
required  long  before  this.  A hundred  years 
previously  the  police  had  required  every  piece  to 
be  communicated,  before  being  represented,  to 
the  “ procureur  du  roi,”  or  attorney  for  the 
crown,  but  this  appears  to  have  been  merely  a 
formality. 

With  l’egard  to  the  payment  received  by  the 
dramatic  author  in  France,  until  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  pieces  were  pur- 
chased and  paid  for  according  to  the  renown  of 
the  author,  the  prices  ranging  from  a few  francs, 
three  dcus,  and  even  less,  to  200  pistoles  and 
more ; shortly  after  this  was  instituted  the 
custom  of  the  author  receiving  so  much  on  each 
performance, — a practice,  however,  very  irregu- 
larly carried  out.  In  England,  in  Elizabeth’s 
time,  the  author  had  his  benefit  on  the  first  day 
of  the  play  being  performed ; later  on,  on  the 
second  day  ; and  by  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  third  day  seems  to  have 
been  fixed  upon  ; but  the  receipts  arising  from 
lhree  representations  were  not  the  custom 
until  a century  later.  In  Shakspeare’s  time  the 
copyright  of  a play  was  reckoned  at  about 
twenty  nobles,  something  more  than  6i.  It  can, 


however,  easily  be  understood  how  far  the  repu- 
tation of  the  author  influenced  in  both  countries 
the  arrangement  of  purchase  and  sale. 

Tradition  and  experience  regulated  not  a little 
the  choice  of  pieces ; thus,  in  France,  the  heroic 
tragedies  were  represented  usually  in  winter,  the 
comedies  in  summer.  The  more  eminent  authors 
arranged  to  be  played  only  from  “ the  Tous- 
saint,”  All  Saints’  Day,  to  Easter,  the  period  in 
which  the  Court  resided  at  the  Louvre  or  at 
St.  Germain.  The  first  representation  of  a new 
piece  was  invariably  on  the  Friday,  in  order  to 
prepare  for  the  Sunday’s  crowd  attracted  by  the 
talk  of  the  cafds  or  the  promise  of  the  play- 
bills. There  were  only  three  representations 
weekly, — Tuesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday.  The 
three  French  companies  gave,  therefore,  habi- 
tually nine  spectacles  a week ; add  to  these  the 
representations  of  the  Italian  “ troupe,”  four 
times  weekly,  and  those  of  the  Opera  three 
times ; there  were,  therefore,  at  the  disposition 
of  Parisians  and  strangers  a selection  of  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  publio  spectacles  each  week. 

From  the  25th  August,  1680,  when  the  come- 
dians of  the  H&tel  de  Bourgogne  joined  with 
those  of  the  Rue  Mazarine,  the  representations 
were  daily,  only  excepting  the  great  f6te-days 
and  Passion  week.  Each  “ troupe,”  or  company, 
formed  a complete  republic  in  itself,  regulated 
solely  by  its  own  members,  and  the  direction  of 
a president  chosen  from  among  themselves. 
The  theatre  was  not,  as  it  is  now,  a private  enter- 
prise, under  a manager  who  pays  his  actors ; 
they  were  associations,  in  which  all  the  mem- 
bers participated  in  the  profit,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  the  losses,  as  do  in  the  present  day  the 
socidtaires  of  the  French  Theatre.  It  is  this 
system  which  many  desire  to  see  introduced 
into  England,  and  certainly,  as  one  point  in  its 
favour,  it  has  ancient  tradition,  for  it  would 
appear  that  the  division  of  the  profits  into  shares 
was  customary  in  Shakspeare’s  time.  Malone 
computes  that  “ the  whole  clear  receipt  was 
divided  into  forty  shares,  of  which  the  pro- 
prietors had  fifteen,  the  actors  twenty-two,  and 
three  were  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  new 

dresses,  plays,  &c Shakspeare,  in  his 

‘ Hamlet ' (hi.  2),  speaks  of  a whole  share  as 
no  contemptible  emolument.”  We  also  know 
that,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  present  day  with 
the  Comedie  Franqaise,  the  aotors  in  the  past  in 
England  were  divided  into  two  classes, — sharers, 
or,  as  the  French  Bay,  socidtaires,  and  hirelings, 
or  pensionnaires.  On  the  close  of  the  perform- 
ance the  receipts  were  reckoned  up  and  divided. 
It  would  appear  that,  in  the  early  times,  one  of 
the  head  actors  received  the  money  himself  at 
the  door ; but  this  was  soon  altered,  and  a 
treasurer  was  instituted.  In  France  the  prices 
for  the  places  were  ten  sous  for  the  galleries 
and  five  sous  for  the  pit  ( parterre ) ; and  when, 
just  as  in  England  at  the  Bame  time,  a piece  had 
required  additional  outlay,  or  was  an  extraor- 
dinary success  (as  was,  for  instance,  Molifere’s 
“ Precieuses  Ridicules”),  the  prices  were  raised. 
As  for  the  places  on  the  stage,  a privilege  long 
retained  by  the  nobility,  they  were  priced,  we 
learn  from  chatty  Tallemant  des  Reaux,  at  half 
a louis. 

JuBt  as  is  the  case  now  (so  far  as  regards 
dresses  of  the  present  period),  the  item  of  cos- 
tume, even  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
took  away  a very  serious  part  of  the  actor’s 
always  small  income.  Indeed,  in  many  instances 
the  dresses  were  more  expensive  than  in  the 
present  day.  Thus  in  France  a costume  “ it  la 
Romaine  ” worn  in  a classio  piece,  a strange 
modification  of  the  be-ribboned  court  costume, 
and  of  which  some  rare  theatrical  prints  show 
us  the  imposing  effect,  would  cost  as  much  as 
500  6cus,  (2,000  francs  of  that  day),  an 
enormous  sum  in  our  money;  nor  were  the  dresses 
of  the  contemporary  “ marquis”  less  costly, 
especially  aB  the  gold  and  silver  lace,  Chappuzeau 
8ays,was  all  scrupulously  real,  the  false  tarnish- 
ing too  quickly  to  be  of  use.  Contemporaneously, 
and  even  earlier,  we  meet  on  the  English  stage 
with  the  same  feature.  At  court,  the  theatrical 
representations  and  the  masques  were,  of 
course,  mounted  with  lavish  expense  of  costume ; 
but  in  the  early  days  of  the  public  theatre 
the  actors  were  sadly  deficient  in  this  item, 
having  most  often  to  content  themselves  with 
the  second-hand  dresses  of  the  wealthy  and 
the  noble.  Later  on,  a greater  luxury  was  in- 
troduced, and  there  exist  inventories  of  Btage 
dresses  and  properties  of  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth and  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century  which  show  that,  on  the 
English  stage  as  much  as  on  the  French,  wealth 
of  costume  was  much  considered.  Malone,  on 


the  authority  of  a number  of  MSS.  found  at 
Dulwich,  and  among  which  was  the  inventory 
of  the  stage  properties  and  dresses  of  the  “ Lord 
Admiral’s  Servants,”  gives  some  interesting 
details  regarding  the  item  of  costume ; a satin 
doublet  laid  thick  with  gold  lace,  a carnation 
satin  Venetian  dress  laid  with  gold  lace,  gold  hose 
with  Bilver  pins,  form  only  a small  portion  of 
this  costly  stock,  and,  as  might  be  imagined,  the 
prices  are  proportionate.  Greene  tells  us 
Skottowe  introduces  a player  in  one  of  his 
pieces  who  boasts  that  his  share  in  the  stage 
apparel  could  not  be  sold  under  2001.  As 
an  explanation  of  what  might  seem  other- 
wise unnecessary,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  conditions  under  which  representations  in 
those  days  took  place  were  very  different  to 
now.  The  aotors  played  under  the  very  eyes 
and  within  arm’s  reach  of  the  courtiers  and 
privileged  spectators  seated  on  the  stage,  and 
hence  any  of  that  illusory  effect  which  the 
distance  kept  by  the  audiences  of  the  present 
day  ensures,  became  impossible.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  it  was  customary  for  the  grands 
seigneurs  to  make  presents  of  dresses  to  the 
aotors ; at  court  the  actors  were  regularly  sup- 
plied  with  their  costumes,  or  rather  with  funds 
for  their  purchase. 

The  royal  support  of  the  players  was  not  con- 
fined to  these  generosities ; in  addition  to  the 
income  the  company  received, — so  tells  us  the 
contemporary  author  we  have  already  quoted, 
Chappuzeau, — they  had  carriages  and  horses 
furnished  them  from  the  stable  ; they  had  a 
gratification  in  common  of  1,000  ecus  each 
month,  and  each  two  ecus  a day  for  their  ex- 
penses,— their  servants  in  proportion, — and  their 
lodging.  When  acting,  each  actor  and  actress 
in  Paris,  or  elsewhere,  was  to  receive,  summer 
and  winter,  three  pieces  of  wood,  a bottle  of 
wine,  a loaf,  and  two  white  candles,  for  the 
Louvre  (the  royal  palace  at  Paris),  and  at  St. 
Germain  a flambeau  weighing  two  pounds, 
which  was  punctually  brought  them  by  the 
officers  of  the  > fonderie , in  whose  registers  is 
also  entered  “ a collation  of  twenty-five  ecus, 
every  day  that  the  comedians  act  before  the 
king,  they  being  then  his  guests.” 

Audiences  and  actors  have  greatly  changed 
since  those  days,  though  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
many  of  the  privileges  claimed,  two  hundred 
years  ago,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  are  still  in 
existence.  Free  entries  for  a long  time  were 
usurped  by  a large  number  of  persons,  the 
pages  and  lacqueys  of  the  courtiers,  the  royal 
bodyguard,  the  mousquetaires,  and  many 
others,  but  we  soou  find, — in  Moliere’s  time, — a 
protest  against  the  free  entry  of  the  military. 
Very  disastrous  were  the  consequences  of  this 
step,  for  nob  alone  was  the  sturdy  porter  actually 
killed  in  the  riot  which  followed  the  prohibi- 
tion, but  many  heads  were  broken.  Such  scenes 
we,  however,  constantly  meet  with  in  the  history 
of  the  French  theatre,  and  numerous  are  the 
items  in  the  stage  accounts  of  sums  paid  for 
binding  up  the  wounds  of  the  porters,  while,  in 
not  a few  instances,  these  worthy  officials  lost 
their  life  in  opposing  the  forced  entrance  of  the 
public.  In  addition  to  the  free  entrance,  not 
a small  number  of  persons  visited  the  theatre 
“ on  credit,”  a proceeding  which,  as  may  be 
easily  understood,  was,  with  not  a few,  equiva- 
lent to  a free  entry.  How  far  this  singular 
oustom  extended  we  have  tfbt  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, but,  in  the  early  years  of  the  French 
theatre,  it  was  of  every-day  occurrence.  The 
really  dangerous  post  of  the  sadly-used  porter 
disappeared  when  the  king  at  length  Btrictly 
prohibited  any  one  entering  the  theatre  without 
paying,  and  henceforward  the  soldiers  of  his 
guard  kept  the  doors  of  the  house,  a custom 
both  in  France  and  England  retained  in  certain 
cases. 

The  traditions  of  the  theatre  in  France  and 
in  England  are,  it  will  be  seen,  curiously  iden- 
tical in  many  points,  and  afford  much  matter  for 
interesting  inquiry. 


Rewards  to  Workmen  for  Inventions. — 

A few  months  ago  we  announced  that  the  ship- 
builders on  the  Clyde,  wishing  to  recognise  the 
advantages  accruing  to  their  business  from  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  their  employes,  instituted 
a scheme  of  reward  for  all  subsequent  inven- 
tions or  improvements  introduced  by  the  work- 
men which  should  commend  themselves  to  the 
committee  of  investigation  appointed  by  the 
firms.  The  first  report  of  the  committee  has 
juBt  been  issued,  which  states  that  seven  claims 
have  been  successful. 
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CHRISTMAS  IN  MUNICH. 

No  matter  whether  the  stranger  in  the 
Bavarian  capital  be  an  old  resident  or  but  a 
new-comer,  he  cannot  fail  in  a very  short 
time  to  admit  that  Munich  well  deserves  its 
reputation  as  an  art  city ; and  the  more  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  its  extraordinary 
institutions,  the  more  he  will  feel  disposed  to 
agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  late  eminent 
architect,  Robert  Cockerell,  that  Prince  Ludwig, 
notwithstanding  the  sad  features  which  darken 
his  memory,  still  deserves  the  merit  of  being  a 
prince  surpassed  by  none  in  his  enlightened 
patronage  of  the  line  arts,  a prioce  whose 
name  may  claim  the  right  to  be,  as  it  will 
be,  handed  down  to  posterity  with  no  less 
veneration  than  that  felt  for  those  of  the 
enlightened  rulers  whose  names  are  written 
in  the  history  of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and  of 
Christendom,  from  Pericles  through  the  age 
of  Augustus,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Nioholas  V., 
of  Ercole,  of  Ferrara,  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino, 
of  Como  de’  Medici,  and  more  than  one  other, 
down  to  the  still -lamented  consort  of  our 
• beloved  queen.  Everywhere  in  Munich  the 
institutions  to  be  met  with  are  living  evidences 
of  King  Ludwig’s  enlightened  intentions,  and 
we  are  certain  that  there  are  many  inhabitants 
who  owe  their  position  to  his  advanced  views, 
and  who  have  reason  to  bless  him  for  the 
comforts  that  they  have  around  them. 

Still  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  ambitious  art- 
city  of  Bavaria  is  not  above  imitating  its  con- 
quered rival  even  in  those  little  arts  which  take 
so  large  a place  in  the  strictly  commercial  minor 
commodities,  which,  after  all,  minute  as  they 
are,  have  gone  far  to  build  up  the  gigantic  repu- 
tation for  taste  that  France,  and  especially  Paris, 
has  so  long  held,  and  will  long  continue  to  hold, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  civilised  and  un- 
civilised. At  this  season  of  the  year  one  is  more 
reminded  of  this  fact  than  perhaps  at  any 
other.  The  industries  of  Paris  and  of  Nurem- 
berg, with  the  approach  of  Christmas,  take  a 
most  conspicuous  place  in  the  handsome  shop- 
windows,  almost  overwhelming  in  their  attrac- 
tiveness the  delectable  appetisers  from  Turkey 
and  from  Holland,  overwhelming  even  the 
barrels  of  Russian  caviar  and  Spanish  olives, 
which  shine  out  to  tempt,  and  which  ocoupy  no 
light  place  in  the  estimation  of  a people  who 
drink  heavily.  Even  the  small  consumers  of 
beer  in  Munich,  if  there  be  any  weaklings,  must 
be  admirers  of  the  well-designed  and  cleverly 
reproduced  goblets,  beakers,  glasses,  punch- 
bowls, and  liqueur  sets,  but  especially  of  the 
beer-mugs  that  are  displayed  in  so  many  well- 
arranged  windows.  Without  doubt,  and  with 
no  desire  whatever  to  allow  ourselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  English  predilections,  our  own 
Lambeth  Doulton  supplies  to  Munich  the  most 
perfect  beer-mugs  that  are  to  be  met  with  out- 
side the  National  Museum,  or  inside  the  few 
well-kept  private  china-closets.  We  must  not 
be  ashamed  to  confess  that  wo  were  on  the 
point,  the  other  day,  of  purchasing  a cheap 
beer-mug  to  carry  home  with  us  as  a charac- 
teristic specimen  of  the  pottery  of  Bavaria, 
when  we  observed  the  English  maker’s  peculiar 
and  admirable  style,  which,  for  the  moment,  we 
had  not  suspected  in  the  mug  before  us,  stand- 
ing alone  as  it  did  in  the  midst  of  so  large  a 
family  of  less-favoured  fellows. 

Local  peculiarities  regulate  to  some  extent  the 
show  made.  Nuremberg  toys,  so  misleadingly 
termed  Dutch,  abound  in  the  shop-windows  to 
recall  a branch  of  industry  of  highly  respectable 
antiquity,  but  which  has  sadly  fallen  off  in  the 
care  and  taste  with  whioh  its  pretty  wares  are 
manufactured.  There  are  still  exhibited  dolls’ 
houses,  fitted  up  with  all  the  domestic  requisites 
on  a minute  Boale,  but  they  show  acurious  decline 
on  the  beautiful  old  models  which  exist  in  most 
of  the  museums  of  the  large  towns  in  Germany, 
and  of  whioh  the  South  Kensington  Museum  has 
possessed  for  several  years  two  very  perfect 
examples  which  always  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public.  Indeed,  when  one  considers  the 
interest  that  we  attach  to  such  models  of  the 
interiors  of  the  houses  of  our  ancestors,  how 
much  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  toy-makers 
of  to-day  should  be  so  careless  in  the  dolls’ 
houses  they  now  put  into  the  market.  To  re- 
duce to  statistics  the  tons  of  lead  soldiers  that 
figure  in  the  shops  would  be  a task  requiring 
some  industry.  One  feature  in  the  German 
Christmas  never  fails  to  recall  many  a happy 
recollection  of  home,  the  Christmas  tree  and  its 
pretty  little  wax-candles  and  glitters.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  this  feature  the  influence  of 


France  is  long  likely  to  remain  ineffective,  though 
in  so  many  other  directions  its  pressure  is  easy 
to  trace. 

Tempting  fans  and  novelties  for  the  writing- 
table  form  the  specialty  of  one  set  of  shops ; 
beautiful  flowers,  or  pretty  bibelots  of  every 
imaginable  nature,  make  up  the  feature  of 
others  ; in  fact,  all  the  familiar  Christmas  artil- 
lery of  temptation  is  brought  to  play  at  a 
moment  when  expenses  are  first  being  seriously 
looked  into,  and  when  that  grim  duty  of  pre- 
paring the  financial  estimates  for  the  forth- 
coming year  shows  so  many  the  necessity  for  the 
strictest  watchfulness.  And  then  it  is  the 
season  for  putting  aside  all  thoughts  of  fasting, 
a season  which  nature  has  kindly  supplied  with 
dainties  for  the  never-failing  occasions  of  con- 
viviality, and,  judging  by  the  shops  in  Munich, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  foreign  provision- 
dealers  have  neglected  to  push  their  wares  into 
the  furthest  markets.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
old  relations  of  this  part  of  the  world  in  the  past 
with  the  East  by  the  luscious  figs,  which  seem 
to  have  boxed  up  with  them  the  glowing  sun  of 
Asia  Minor  absorbed  as  they  lay  on  the  house-tops 
but  a few  weeks  since  to  be  dried,  contrasting 
with  the  equally  full-coloured  salmon  from  the 
ohilly  Northern  Ocean,  and  the  silvery  herrings 
from  Holland.  But  all  these  luxuries  are  costly, 
and  there  are  many  other  points  to  be  con- 
sidered. Here,  at  least  in  Munich,  one  is  not 
over-rented,  as  one  is  in  the  big  oapitals,  where 
life  is  daily  increasing  in  expense.  Times  are 
indeed  hard  when  the  poor  artisan  has  to  pay 
in  Paris  his  ten  louis  yearly  rent  for  a garret, 
where  he  is  burnt  in  summer,  in  winter  frozen, 
and  in  the  rainy  season  flooded  out.  Nor  is 
the  wealthy  tenant  much  better  off  who 
pays  his  400Z.  for  his  grandiose  appartement, 
which,  notwithstanding  vulgar  ostentatious 
show,  is  wanting  in  the  necessary  requisites  of 
comfort  and  hygiene.  Nor  is  the  imagined 
wealthy  landlord  to  be  much  envied,  with  taxes 
weighing  heavy,  and  his  apparently  exorbitant 
rents  barely  repaying  him  a sufficient  interest 
on  the  enormous  outlay  in  the  purchase  of  the 
land.  Why  those  whose  means  are  inadequate 
to  meet  with  the  expense  of  life  in  Paris,  and 
yet  who  can  get  away,  still  stay,  has  ever 
been  a mystery  to  those  who  do  not  know 
the  fascination  of  town  life, — that  privilege 
possessed  by  the  townsman  of  the  know- 
ledge that  all  the  pleasures  enjoyed  by  the 
wealthy  are  within  his  reach  had  he  the 
means, — a sorry  satisfaction,  some  may  say,  but 
one  which  acts  with  a potency  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny.  Here  in  Munich  money  is  made, 
— to  spend  in  Munich  ? Hardly.  It  is  the 
privilege  only  of  a few  great  cities  in  the  world 
to  fascinate  and  attract  the  Bpending  public, 
and  Munich,  delightful  as  it  is,  cannot  be  said 
to  be  one  of  these.  In  vain  the  authorities  may 
imitate,  in  vain  the  tradesmen  endeavour  to 
feebly  recall,  the  marvels  of  the  capital. 

Christmas,  however,  gives  anew  life  to  every- 
thing. Before  the  doors  of  over-crowded  shops 
stand  unpacked  cases  deposited  by  drays  and 
wagons,  which,  curious  to  say,  seem  never  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets,  and  emulation  is  actively 
spurring  on  each  tradesman  in  the  customary 
decoration  of  the  window-show.  At  home  all 
sorts  of  pleasant  surprises  are  being  prepared 
for  the  little  folks,  who  here  in  Germany  are 
worshipped,  and  among  the  elders  the  gather- 
ings of  the  season  are  being  arranged  when  old 
friends  and  old  recolleotions  are  to  be  renewed, 
and  mutHal  misunderstandings  explained  away. 
For  an  art  city  it  is  surprising  how  little,  out- 
side music  and  the  theatre,  seems  promised  to 
break  the  period  of  forced  stagnation  which  the 
short  dark  days  of  winter,  relieved  only  by 
blinding  reflected  light  from  the  snow  which  we 
expect  every  day,  bring ; we  have  no  winter  exhibi- 
tion announced ; it  will  be,  in  fact,  a genuine  old- 
fashioned  artists’  winter,  such  as  will  recall  the 
old  days, — sketches  hauled  over  in  friendly  and 
professional  gatherings,  endless  tales  of  times 
gone  by,  of  failures,  of  successes,  and  of  pro- 
mises for  the  next  year. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  are  to  be 
found  the  most  attractive  shops ; whether  in 
the  broad  Maximilianstrasse  or  in  the  older 
streets,  or  in  the  picturesque  Marienplatz, 
with  its  two  quaint  fountains,  under  the  recently 
skilfully-restored  town-hall.  There,  by  the  way, 
we  see  how  satisfactorily  and  completely  the  so- 
called  Gothic  style  may  be  adopted,  not  only  for 
the  highest  objects  for  which  buildings  are  con- 
structed, bat  for  the  merest  commonplace  neces- 
sities of  retail  business.  As  we  see  the  well- 
arranged  shops  here  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 


Rath-haus,  it  is  surprising  to  observe  how  well 
the  pointed  arch,  with  its  well-designed  iron 
frame- work,  can  be  made  to  take  the  place, 
without  offending  the  eye,  of  the  ordinary  shop- 
window.  Even  the  quaint  little  shops  opposite, 
with  their  counters  opening  on  the  street,  un- 
touched from  the  days  when  they  were  first  es- 
tablished under  theunreBtored  and  thickly  white- 
washed pointed  arches,  have  put  on  a gala  air,  as 
they  have  done  perhaps  five  hundred  times  and 
more  as  each  successive  Christmas  has  come 
round ; for  here  in  Munioh  we  are  living  in  a city 
of  no  small  antiquity, — a fact  which  the  hasty 
visitor  is  somewhat  apt  to  forget  at  the  sight  of 
the  numerous  modern  buildings  which  have 
made  the  reputation  of  the  Bavarian  capital. 
But  relics  of  the  old  town  remain,  enough  to 
recall  to  the  imaginative  mind  the  grim  old  times 
when  the  barons  fought  and  defended  themselves 
and  celebrated  their  Christmas  in  the  genuine 
old  style  with  which  romance  has  made  us  all 
familiar. 

Munich. 


A NEW  HANDBOOK  OF  ARCHITECTURE* 

Tiie  German  architect  Semper  said,  as  early 
as  1847,  that  “ We  [the  Germans]  are  as  rich  in 
works  on  architecture  as  we  are  poor  in  works 
of  architecture,  such,  namely,  as  really  belong 
to  us  and  art.”  The  words  of  the  departed 
master  may  be  repeated  at  the  present  day. 
Varied  as  are  the  numerous  works  on  the 
several  branches  of  German  technical  litera- 
ture, there  is  still  a very  sensible  want  of  a 
comprehensive  work,  comprising  in  its  scope  the 
fertile  field  of  overground  architecture,  and 
treating  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  art 
and  soienoe.  There  was  still  wanting  for  the 
practising  architect  a suitable  book  of  reference 
and  for  the  pupil  of  technical  high-schools  and 
academies  of  art  a compendium  which  would 
serve  him  as  a guide  in  hiB  studies. 

To  attain  this  object,  to  provide  suoh  a guide 
and  adviser  for  the  various  grades  of  the  archi- 
tect’s profession,  it  required  the  combination 
of  wide  learning  in  the  different  branches  of 
architecture ; a single  individual  would  have 
failed  where  a multitude  of  counsellors  have  been 
successful.  It  was  only  by  a judicious  division 
of  labour  that  a work  embracing  all  the  various 
aspects  of  architectural  science, — the  several 
departments  being  taken  in  hand  by  those  most 
conversant  with  them, — could  be  produced. 
Guided  by  considerations  such  as  these,  the 
projectors  resolved  to  call  in  the  aid  of  other 
competent  men  in  the  production  of  a “Hand- 
book of  Architecture  ” which  should  be  a 
standard  work  for  future  generations  of  German 
architects. 

We  have  received  the  prospectus  and  two 
initiatory  parts  of  this  work.  As  designed,  the 
latter  will  be  of  a most  comprehensive  nature, 
it  being  the  intention  to  publish  it  in  twelve 
volumes.  It  will  be  divided  into  four  principal 
sections,  including,  respectively,  (1)  a general 
treatise  on  overground  architecture,  (2)  the 
various  architectural  styles,  (3)  overground 
construction,  and  (4)  the  design  and  planning 
of  buildings ; as  well  as  an  appendix  on  the 
laying  out  and  extension  of  cities  and  towns. 

The  publication  of  the  four  sections  will  be 
proceeded  with  simultaneously.  The  com- 
mencing part  of  the  first  section,  on  over-ground 
architecture  generally,  comprises  a theoretical 
and  historical  sketch,  the  technique  of  the 
more  important  building  materials,  statics  of 
overground  constructions,  and  the  various  archi- 
tectural forms.  The  introductory  sketch  is  from 
the  pen  of  Director  Dr.  A.  Essenwein,  of  Niirn- 
berg ; the  remaining  portions  of  the  section  are 
and  will  be  written  by  Regierungsrath  Pro- 
fessor Dr.  W.  F.  Exner,  of  Vienna,  Professor  H. 
Hauenschild,  of  Berlin,  and  Adjunct  G.  Lau- 
bock,  of  Vienna.  The  chapters  received  treat 
of  stone,  ceramic  products,  lime,  cement  and 
mortar,  concrete,  wood,  and  iron.  The  second  por- 
tion to  hand,  the  commencing  part  of  the  second 
great  section,  “Architectural  Styles,”  deals  with 
the  architecture  of  Greece,  contributed  by 
Baurath  Professor  Josef  Durm,  of  Carlsruhe. 
Other  writers  contributing  to  this  portion  of  the 
work  will  be, — for  the  architecture  of  the  Middle 


* “ Handbuch  der  Architektur.”  Unter  Mitwirkung 
von  Fachgenossen  herausgegeben  von  Baurath  Professor 
Joseph  Durm  in  Carlsruhe,  Baurath  Professor  Hermann 
Eude  in  Berlin,  Professor  Dr.  Eduard  Schmitt  in  Darm- 
stadt und  Professor  Heinrich  Wagner  in  Darmstadt. 
Darmstadt : Joh.  Ph.  Diehl,  1880.  To  be  completed  in 
twelve  volume*. 
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Ages,  Director  Dr.  Easenwein,  of  Niirnberg,  and 
Architect  Franz-Bey,  of  Cairo;  for  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Renaissance,  Architect  v.  Geymuller, 
of  Paris,  Architect  Linnemann,  of  Frankfurt 
on  the  Main,  Architect  Redtenbacher,  of  Munich, 
and  Professor  Wagner,  of  Darmstadt ; and  for 
the  architecture  of  our  time,  Professor  Damiani- 
Almeyda,  of  Palermo,  Baurath  Professor  Durm, 
of  Carlsruhe,  Architect  Strong,  of  London,  and 
Professor  Wagner,  of  Darmstadt.  The  parts 
in  our  possession  are  profusely  illustrated, 
and  this  is  to  bo  the  character  of  the  whole 
work. 

A distinguishing  feature  of  the  publication  is 
this,  that  the  definite  programme  of  the  work 
has  been  drawn  up  beforehand,  and  anybody 
desirous  of  acquiring  it  will  know  exactly,  before 
investing,  what  he  will  receive  for  his  outlay. 
The  above  names'.of  writers,  besides  others,  all 
well-known  men  in  their  several  branches,  are  a 
guarantee  that  the  work  will  be  done  efficiently. 
To  enable  persons  less  favoured  by  fortune  to 
become  possessed  of  so  valuable  a work,  it  will 
be  issued  in  parts;  and  each  of  the  twelve 
volumes  of  which  it  will  ultimately  consist  may 
also  be  had  separately. 

The  book,  as  far  as  we  have  received  it,  is 
exceedingly  well  printed,  in  Roman  type,  on 
toned  paper  of  a pleasant  shade  and  of  fine 
texture  and  perfect  finish  ; there  are  two  plates 
in  colours  and  gold,  containing  portions  of  the 
temples  of  Karnao  and  iEgina,  as  well  as  of  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheion,  which  are  excel- 
lent specimens  of  lithographio  printing;  and 
everything  testifies  to  firBt-class  workmanship, 
and  co  a painstaking  care  which  is  frequently 
met  with  in  Germany  and  France,  but  which, 
unfortunately,  is  every  day  becoming  scarcer  in 
English  printing-offices. 


EXHIBITIONS  OF  ART  IN  FLORENCE, 
MODERN  AND  ANCIENT. 

The  attempt  to  arouse  artistic  spirit  in 
Florence  is  going  on  at  present  unflaggingly. 
The  nature  of  the  organisation  in  carrying  this 
out  is  questionable, — the  success  and  effect  on 
art  are  to  be  waited  for.  The  first  Donatello 
Exhibition  received  great  additions  of  pictures 
in  November  from  the  Turin  Exhibition,  and  the 
Meissoniers  sent  from  Paris, — the  latter  six  in 
number,  two  only  of  which  could  be  reckoned 
among  the  better  works  of  the  master. 

The  second  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was 
opened  in  the  Refectory  of  Santa  Croce,  and  is 
of  “ Ancieot  Art,”  and  for  the  paucity  of  the 
collection  and  nature  of  it  (for  the  greater  part) 
is  a shame  to  Florence,  so  rich  in  the  possession 
of  marvellous  works  of  ancient  art.  The 
tapestry,  which  was  to  form  the  principal  attrac- 
tion, is  chiefly  comparatively  modern,  and  that 
not  of  the  moBt  artistic.  The  cases  of  original 
sketches,  mostly  decorative  or  architectural, 
dug  up  from  the  cellars  of  the  Uffizi,  are, 
generally  speaking,  of  those  that  had  merited 
the  oblivion  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Some 
real  art-treasures  in  bronze  and  terra  cotta 
stand  with  the  name  of  the  lender  only  at- 
tached, without  information  as  to  artist  or 
design,  while  an  equally  uninteresting  and 
insufficient  catalogue  is  printed,  to  leave  the 
buyer  of  it  as  well  informed  as  before  its 
purchase. 

Then  we  have,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  the 
Prefect,  a display  of  other,  until  now,  hidden 
works  of  art,  long  concealed  from  view  in  the 
depositories  under  the  Uffizi, — pictures  of  more 
or  less  interest,  but  some  of  merit,  especially 
among  tbe  old  portraits.  They  are  well  hung  in 
the  grand  cinque-cento  Sala  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio. 

In  November,  some  magazines  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Uffizi  were  opened  for  a fortnight. 
They  contained  a number  of  pictures,  displayed 
for  the  first  time  to  public  view,  some  having 
the  appearances  of  sketches  by  young  artists, 
of  interest  only  so  far  as  showing  the  customs 
of  a century  past,  or  the  state  of  the  city  at 
that  time  ; but  there  were  found  some  works  of 
great  interest,— one  in  excellent  condition,  by 
Lorenzo  il  Monaco,  in  even  greater  preservation 
than  that  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  the 
summer;  another,  by  some  attributed  to  Botti- 
celli in  his  early  days,  but  more  readily  sug- 
gestive of  Filippo  Lippi.  Two  rooms  full  of 
portraits  were  more  attractive,  though  of  less 
value.  Among  them  were  found  four  three- 
quarter  portraits  of  four  of  the  beauties  of  the 
court  of  Charles  II.,  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lily, 
for  Cosmo  de  Medici  III , when  he  paid  a visit 


to  the  court.  The  paintings  are  coarsely  done, 
and  in  perfect  preservation.  Cosmo  de  Medioi 
paid  the  great  artist  20Z.  each  for  these  por- 
traits. Except  the  beautifully-executed  portrait 
of  Cromwell,  by  Lely,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti 
Palace,  Italy  was  supposed  not  to  possess  other 
specimens  of  this  artist.  These,  with  some  old 
portraits  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  the  Lorraine 
family,  will  be  added  soon  to  the  gallery  of  the 
Uffizi.  The  well-known  face  of  the  beautiful 
Lady  Castlemaine  was  easily  recognised  as  one 
of  the  four  beauties. 

Florence  has  been  full  of  travellers,  mostly 
passers-by  to  the  south,  the  two  Russian  princes, 
Sergius  and  Paul,  being  among  the  number,  and 
the  greatest  devotees  and  admirers  of  artistic 
Florence. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  IN  NATURE  AND  IN 
ART. 

now  TO  DRAW. 

Mr.  Gambier  Parry  presided  on  the  20th  of 
December  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  gained 
by  the  students  of  the  Gloucester  School  of  Art. 
In  the  course  of  his  address  he  said, — May  I ask 
you  to  bear  with  me  for  hammering  upon  a sub- 
ject I am  always  hammering  at?  I beg  and 
entreat  of  you,  if  you  want  to  draw,  not  to  think 
of  that  which  yon  wish  to  make  yourself  ulti- 
mately perfect  in,  but  to  master  the  great 
massive  principles  of  practical  art.  Go  into  the 
study  and  worx  at  it.  If  you  want  to  draw 
nature,  draw  a n<ipkin  first,  and  when  you  can 
draw  that  and  a b tket  you  must  draw  a tree. 
The  highest  of  all  art  to  attain  to  is  that  which 
requires  the  highest  cultivation  of  mind  and 
the  eye.  Take  two  subjects, — figure  design 
and  landscape.  Suppose  any  wish  to  devote 
themselves  to  landscape,  suppose  they  do  nothing 
but  landscape,  I can  only  tell  you  that  you  run 
a very  great  risk  of  getting  slovenly  in  your 
drawing,  passing  over  things  easily,  and  trusting 
to  what  boys  at  school  term  the  happy-go-lucky 
style.  You  know  that  is  very  natural,  and  that 
is  why  some  landscapes  shown  in  this  school  are 
exceedingly  inferior.  Forgive  me  for  saying 
plainly  that  they  are  very  inferior  to  what  they 
ought  to  be,  and  to  what  they  would  be  if, 
instead  of  simply  looking  at  landscape,  you  had 
worked  at  the  great  principles  of  art, — prin- 
ciples of  construction,  of  composition,  of  light 
and  Bhade,  and  colour.  They  are  all  intellectual 
things,  not  to  be  learned  as  amusement  and 
fiddle-faddle  drawing  as  a pastime  ; it  must  be 
done  as  an  intellectual  study  and  devotion.  The 
thing  to  make  you  perfect  in  anything,  no  matter 
what  the  subject,  whether  you  intend  to  design 
for  silver,  machinery,  or  anything  else, — the 
thing  for  you  to  work  at  is  figure-drawing.  In 
landscape,  if  you  draw  a tree  a little  more  to  the 
ri"ht  or  left  than  it  is,  or  make  a mountain  a 
little  more  pointed  or  round  than  it  ought  to  be, 
you  can  get  over  the  mess  you  have  made  by 
remembering  that  some  trees  do  go  a little 
that  way,  and  some  mountains  are  more  pointed 
or  round.  When  you  come  to  figure-drawing 
let  me  use  one  plain  word,  and  that  is  the  secret 
of  the  whole ; you  cannot  draw  a figure  unless 
your  hand  is  disciplined.  Every  line  in  a figure 
tells.  You  cannot  have  arms  growing  out  of  bodies 
in  impossible  positions  ; to  draw  a figure  your 
hand  must  be  perfectly  disciplined.  To  give  to 
a figure  that  which  alone  makes  it  anything  at 
all,  you  must  give  it  expression.  If  drawing  a 
figure  depends  upon  a hair’s-breadth,  expression 
depends  upon  an  inconceivable  fraction  of  a 
hair’s-breadth.  There  is  the  secret  of  it  all. 
That  is  why  I go  on  hammering,  every  time  I see 
you,  for  you  to  go  on  with  figure-drawing, 
because  it  disciplines  you  in  thought,  hand,  and 
eye.  I think  I may  say  this  of  art  all  round. 
Regarding  fine  art  in  its  highest  sphere,  what  is 
its  province  ? What  is  it  that  makes  it  precious 
to  the  education  of  youth,  and  the  occupation  of 
old  age  ? It  is  this : it  cultivates  our  higher 
faculties  to  study,  to  know,  and  to  love  that 
which  lies  deeper  than  the  artist’s  touch,  and 
reaches  further  than  all  his  perspective ; it 
trains  us  to  listen  to  the  silent  teaching  of  all 
around  us,  which  is  more  precious  to  the  ever- 
lasting soul  than  all  the  science  in  the  world. 
Fine  art  acts  upon  tbe  world  by  the  production 
of  things  of  beauty,  and  when  beauty  is  rightly 
understood  to  be  indeed  a divine  thing,  the 
artist  can  have  no  higher  aim,  and  look  for  no 
higher  inspirations.  Imitative  art  is  only  good 
when  it  produces  what  is  beautiful.  Conven- 
tional art  is  only  good  when  it  works  upon  the 
lines  of  beauty.  Beauty  is  not  material.  Mate- 
rial may  be  beautiful,  i.e.,  full  of  beauty ; but 
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beauty  is  a thing  of  intelligence.  There  is  an 
inspiration  in  it  which  gives  it  all  its  force. 
Nature  not  only  fills  the  artist’s  eye,  but 
whispers  to  his  poet  soul.  She  charms  him  with 
the  attraction  of  an  inexhaustible  sympathy  ; 
she  entrances  him  with  an  appeal  which  only 
the  spirit’s  ear  can  hear.  An  art  student  must 
be  Nature’s  adoring  pupil.  The  intellectual 
use  of  beauty  is  to  train  heart  and  mind  away 
from  material  to  that  which  makes  material 
precious.  Without  it  material  is  base.  Such 
is  the  cold  and  lifeless  clay  before  it  comes 
to  the  potter’s  hands;  but  it  comes  from 
them  a work  of  art,  — a thing  of  beauty;  in 
its  individual  sense,  a thing  of  art,  as  the  work 
of  his  cunning  fingers ; but  a thing  of  beauty  be- 
cause it  is  the  embodiment  of  his  thought  and 
feeling,  the  lasting  record  of  the  happiness  of  the 
heart  and  mind  which  produced  it.  Is  it  not, 
then,  easy  to  peroeive  the  use  of  beauty  in 
all  human  life,  and  especially  in  the  crowded 
competition  and  struggling  trouble  of  modern 
days?  Just  as  the  heart  of  the  poor  potter 
who  produced  that  lovely  vase  may  have  been 
heavy  and  half-broken  by  personal  sadness  or 
domestic  anxiety,  but  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
work  all  that  was  relieved  and  forgotten. 
Both  eye  and  heart  were  charmed  by  the 
thought  of  beauty  which  engrossed  them ; and 
the  poor  artist  (for  such  he  was),  forgetful  of 
self,  forgetful  of  trouble,  and  all  else  beside  his 
work,  would  at  last  cut  his  vase  from  the 
wheel;  and,  with  a sparkle  in  his  eye  and 
music  in  his  heart,  he  would  hold  it  up  and  say, 
“ That’s  done, — and  God  bless  its  beauty  ! ” If 
this  be  true  of  the  individual,  so  it  is  with  the 
many.  It  is  the  freshness  of  Nature’s  beauties 
which  relieves  the  mind  and  restores  brightness 
to  the  eye  of  those  who  seek,  by  change  of 
scene,  consolation  in  sickness  and  sorrow. 
Nature  is  all  beautiful.  But  is  any  part  of 
God’s  nature  without  its  use  ? Is  not  the  out- 
ward clothing  and  inward  expression  of  beauty 
so  inexhaustible  that  the  whole  universe  seems 
to  have  been  conceived  with  the  idea  that 
material  itself  was  subordinate  to  beauty,  and 
created  for  the  very  purpose  of  its  embodiment 
and  expression  ? It  is  the  great  function  of 
fine  art  to  interpret  to  the  world  the  language  of 
that  Divine  voice,  which  by  beauty  speaks  in 
everything;  to  Bhow  the  life  which  breathes 
from  every  object  of  the  world  around  us;  and 
thus  to  enlighten  the  dull  eye,  to  awaken  the 
dull  ear,  to  that  which  is  capable  of  brightening 
man’s  life  by  all  that  the  blessed  God  has 
spread  lavishly  around  him  for  that  very  pur- 
pose. And  it  is  the  great  end  of  fine  art,  by 
embodying  this  life,  by  interpreting  these  divine 
inspirations  from  all  that  is  above,  below, 
within,  and  around  us,  to  offer  its  precious 
ministry  to  the  world  for  the  enlightenment,  the 
consolation,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  school,  it  may  be  added,  appears  to  be 
a very  prosperous  one,  and  the  labours  of  Mr. 
J.  Kemp,  the  head-master,  were  approvingly 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  school. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  French  Government  has  decided  to  sup- 
port an  important  extension  of  the  system  of 
technical  education  which  has  already  given 
such  excellent  results.  We  allude  to  a proposal 
submitted  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the 
creation  of  a new  Ecole  Nationale  d’Arts  et 
Metiers  at  Lille.  Apart  from  the  library  and 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris,  there 
are  already  three  schools  of  this  description  in 
France, — those  of  Chalons-sur-Marne,  of  Angers, 
and  of  Aix-en-Provence.  Each  of  these  esta- 
blishments receives  300  pupils,  who  are  edu- 
cated both  in  practice  and  theory  as  skilled 
artisans.  On  a recent  occasion  we  visited  the 
Ecole  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Aix,  and  certainly 
the  results  attained  were  most  favourable.  We 
were  shown  a long  list  of  former  pupils  who  are 
now  foremen,  managers,  and  even  partners,  of 
someof  tbe  most  important  manufacturing  firms 
of  France.  The  pupils  remain  at  these  schools 
for  three  years,  and  their  time  is  evenly  divided 
between  theoretical  instruction  and  manual 
practice.  The  result  of  this  work  is  so  good  that 
the  machines  and  other  objects  produced  by  the 
pupils  are  sold  at  a very  fair  price.  Every  year 
100  pupils  leave  each  of  these  technical  schools, 
and  by  reason  of  their  high  and  practical  train- 
ing readily  obtain  employment ; and  the  com- 
petition for  the  vacancies  thuB  created  is  so 
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great  that  last  year  there  were  as  many  as  12,000 
applicants  for  admission  into  these  schools.  This 
pressing  demand  for  technical  education  has  led 
the  Government  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
Bubjeot,  and  a prompt  response  was  the  result. 
No  fewer  than  seventeen  of  the  most  important 
towns  of  France  demanded  that  a school  should 
be  created  in  their  midst,  offering  to  make  ex- 
tensive sacrifices  for  this  purpose.  All  these 
petitions  were  carefully  examined,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  manufactories  of  the  North 
were  so  numerous  that  it  would  be  best  to  oreate 
and  open  a new  school  of  Arts  et  Metiers  at 
Lille. 

The  course  of  studies  in  the  new  establish- 
ment will  be  the  same  as  in  those  that  already 
exist,  with  the  addition  of  all  that  relates  to  the 
manufacture  of  weaving-machines,  which,  at 
present,  French  cotton-spinners  and  weavers  are 
so  often  obliged  to  import  from  abroad.  For  this 
new  educational  enterprise  the  Conseil-General 
du  Nord  has  voted  8.000Z.  The  town  of  Lille 
has  presented  to  the  State  19,092  metres  of  land 
on  which  to  build  the  school,  together  with  a 
subvention  of  8,OOOZ.  Altogether,  and  counting 
the  value  of  the  land,  this  is  equal  to  40,240Z. ; 
but  as  the  total  expenses  are  estimated  at 
120,400Z.,  the  State  will  have  to  contribute  about 
80.000Z.  before  the  scheme  can  be  carried  out. 

While  this  matter  has  been  brought  forward, 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  has 
also  suggested  the  opening  of  a school  for  the 
teaching  of  foundry  works  of  the  larger  descrip- 
tion, which  is  not  attempted  in  the  ficole  des 
Arts  et  Metiers.  At  Nevers  there  is  a cannon- 
foundry,  which  has  recently  been  given  up  by 
the  Ministry  of  Marine,  and  that  could  easily 
and  at  small  cost  be  converted  into  the  special 
school  for  the  technical  study  of  metallic  con- 
structions. The  French  point  with  pride  to  the 
huge  works  in  iron  which  form  so  prominent  a 
portion  of  many  structures  and  buildings  both 
in  their  own  country  and  abroad.  The  viaduct 
of  Fribourg,  the  central  market  of  Pesth,  and 
the  three  great  bridges  over  the  Danube,  rest 
on  iron  girders,  &c.,  imported  from  France.  Yet 
there  is  great  soarcity  of  competent  foremen 
and  artisans  to  conduct  and  execute  this  style  of 
manufacture,  and  hence  the  demand  for  a tech- 
nical school  devoted  specially  to  this  branch  of 
industry. 

We  cannot  but  applaud  the  wise  forethought 
displayed  by  the  French  Government,  and  these 
technical  schools  will  produce  a great  sooial 
as  well  as  a material  improvement.  The  work- 
man who  has  received,  apart  from  a good  primary 
education,  three  years’  special  training  in  a 
State  school,  will  display  a professional  pride  in 
his  craft,  and  will  consider  his  work  as  an  art, 
and  not  as  mere  bread-earning  labour.  In  future, 
the  technical  school  will  be  the  artisan’s  uni- 
versity, whence  he  will  issue  with  a diploma 
that  will  not  only  enable  him  to  obtain  remu- 
nerative employment,  but  will  give  him  a social 
status,  and  enable  him  to  win  the  respect  of 
his  fellow-countrymen. 

Admirable  as  these  institutions  are,  we  found 
at  the  Hcole  des  Arts  et  Metiers  of  Aix  a 
strange  display  of  ignorance  concerning  a tech- 
nical matter  which  is  of  primary  importance. 
The  school  had  been  much  disturbed  by  an  out- 
break of  typhoid  fever.  There  had  been  twelve 
cases,  and  yet  no  one,  in  spite  of  technical  train- 
ing, had  thought  of  inquiring  into  the  condition 
of  the  drains.  These  we  visited  in  company  of 
the  director,  and  found  that,  at  the  end  of  each 
dormitory,  there  was  a closet  altogether  devoid  of 
water-supply,  and  without  any  sort  of  trap.  Nor 
was  there  any  attempt  at  ventilation.  At  night 
the  window  was  carefully  closed  to  exolude  the 
cold,  and  the  open  drain-pipe  poured  its  supply 
of  sewer-gas,  unchecked,  into  the  dormitory.  It 
is  very  creditable  to  build  bridges  across  the 
Danube,  but  it  might  be  as  well  if,  In  the  crea- 
tion of  new  technical  schools,  better  care  were 
taken  to  save  the  pupils  from  typhoid  fever  by 
the  less  ambitious  but  equally  useful  display  of 
technical  knowledge  in  the  matter  of  trapping 
drains. 


A Brave  Road-Inspector.  — The  Chapter 
of  tho  Order  of  St.  Johu  of  Jerusalem  has 
awarded  its  bronze  medal  for  saving  life  on  land 
to  Mr.  James  M'Gowan,  inspector  of  roads  for 
the  borough  of  Birkenhead,  for  going  down  at 
great  personal  risk  into  an  underground  passage, 
and  rescuing  three  men  who  had  been  rendered 
insensible  by  noxious  gases,  one  of  them  dying 
directly  ho  was  brought  by  M'Gowan  to  the 
surface. 


RAILWAYS  AND  WINDOW  LIGHTS. 

It  is  little  likely  that  the  problem  raised  in 
the  recent  oase  of  Norton  v.  The  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company  will  be  allowed 
to  drop  for  ever.  It  is  one  of  such  permanent 
interest  and  importance  that  some  proprietor  of 
land  or  houses  is  almost  certain  to  bring  it 
again  on  the  tapis,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal 
may  not  then  be  able  to  shelve  it  so  comfort- 
ably as  they  did  when  the  matter  was  discussed 
before  them  in  the  case  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above.  The  question  raised  before  Vice- 
Chancellor  Malins  was  whether  a railway  com- 
pany could  prevent  an  adjoining  landowner 
from  obtaining  a prescriptive  title  to  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  light  over  the  raiiway  line. 
In  Norton  v.  The  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company,  the  question  was  practically 
raised  by  the  company  putting  up  a hoax-ding  so 
as  to  obstruct  the  plaintiff’s  lights.  In  the 
Court  below,  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  decided 
this  point  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  and  on 
appeal  this  decision  was  affirmed.  But  though 
affirmed,  the  question  of  the  right  to  light 
was  expressly  not  touched,  because  the 
Court  upheld  Vice-Chancellor  Malins’s  judg- 
ment on  the  ground  that  the  company 
had  not  any  legal  right  to  the  piece  of  land  on 
which  they  had  placed  the  hoarding  in  question. 
“ The  abstract  propositions  of  law  ” raised  by 
the  question  whether  the  railway  company, 
having  regard  to  their  character  and  position  as 
a publio  body  incorporated  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  and  using  a railway,  had  the  same 
right  of  erecting  a hoarding  to  obstruct  the 
access  of  light  to  the  modern  windows  of  the 
adjoining  ownei-,  it  was  not  considered  desirable 
to  settle.  Sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
the  case  in  question  was  the  point  that  the  com- 
pany were  trespassers  where  they  had  placed  the 
hoarding.  Not  being  judges  of  appeal,  we,  how- 
ever, may  be  permitted  to  touch  briefly  on  this 
interesting  and  important  point,  and,  without 
binding  ourselves  to  the  complete  solution  of  the 
question,  we  may  offer  some  suggestions  on  the 
matter.  Now,  if  we  take  as  the  principle  to 
guide  us  in  considering  it  that  which  was  formu- 
lated in  the  important  railway  case  of  the 
United  Land  Company  v.  The  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company  (Law  Reports,  10,  Chancery 
Appeals,  587),  that  the  objeot  of  taking  the  land 
on  which  the  line  is  constructed  is  simply  to 
give  to  the  railway  company  an  uninterrupted 
right  of  way  for  themselves  across  the  land, 
we  may  be  able  to  find  our  path  cleared  by  its 
light.  The  railway  company  takes  the  land  for 
the  purposes  of  the  railway  ; the  company  can- 
not build  a house  in  the  middle  of  their  line, 
and,  so  long  as  they  have  the  free  use  of  the 
tract  of  land  along  which  their  line  passes  for 
the  purpose  of  locomotive  traffio,  they  have 
all  that  the  Legislature  intended  that  they 
should  have.  Why,  if  we  look  at  the  matter 
from  a common-sense  point  of  view,  guided  by 
this  principle,  should  a company  have  any  need 
to  prevent  the  neighbouring  houses  from  over- 
looking  a line  with  the  windows  ? The  object 
with  which  one  landowner  blocks  up  his  neigh- 
bour’s lights  is  not  to  gratify  the  vanity  of 
ownei-ship,  but  to  prevent  a right  from  accruing 
to  the  dominant  tenement,  so  that  whenever 
he  may  wish  himself  to  build  or  alter  a house 
already  built,  he  may  not  find  his  property  de- 
preciated and  himself  inconvenienced  by  an  esta- 
blished and  adverse  right.  Therefore  it  becomes 
obvious  that  there  can  be  no  right  existing  in  a 
oompany  to  place  a hoarding  on  a railway  line 
so  as  to  obscure  the  windows  of  an  adjoining 
house.  Lord  Justice  James  puts  as  one  of 
the  abstract  problems  whioh  he  desires  not 
to  solve,  this,  namely,  would  a user  of 
lights  for  twenty  years  give  the  owner 
of  an  adjoining  house  an  absolute  right  to 
forbid  new  works  ? Now  this  question,  again, 
seems  capable  of  solution  by  means  of  the 
principle  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
Assuming  the  line  runs  over  property  which 
once  was  in  the  possession  of  the  adjoining 
owner,  who  has  received  compensation  in 
respect  of  it,  and  that  there  is  space,  say,  to 
erect  an  engine-shed,  which  shed  will  obstruct 
lights  which  have  existed  for  twenty  years, 
then,  the  shed  being  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  traffic,  there  would,  bo  we  would  suggest, 
exist  no  indefeasible  right  to  such  light.  If  the 
building  had  ancient  lights  at  the  time  the  line 
was  constructed,  obviously  one  of  the  elements 
to  assess  the  compensation  paid  would  be  the  pos- 
sible interruption  of  such  lights.  If  they  had  not 
become  ancient  lights  when  the  line  was  made, 


then  the  adjoining  owner  puts  his  house  in  a posi- 
tion where  the  exigencies  of  traffic  may  possibly 
lessen  the  amount  of  light.  In  each  case  the 
company  when  they  erect  the  shed  merely 
are  acting  in  conformity  with  the  powers 
which  they  lawfully  possess.  When,  as  in 
Norton  v.  The  London  and  North  Western 
Railway,  the  company  ereot  a hoarding  be- 
cause they  may  ultimately  require  a station 
on  the  spot  in  question,  which,  however,  was, 
according  to  Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  a mere 
after-thought  of  the  lawyers,  they  do,  in  fact, 
leap  before  they  come  to  the  stile.  According 
to  our  view  of  the  oase,  if  a station  had  been 
necessary,  and  the  company  had  begun  to  erect 
it,  and  so  darkened  the  adjoining  owner’s  lights, 
they  would  have  been  doing  what  they  were 
quite  justified  in  doing.  But  to  put  up  a hoard- 
ing because  they  might  some  day  desire  to  put 
up  a building,  was  a proceeding,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  beyond  their  power.  The  question  is  one, 
as  Lord  Justice  James  correctly  said,  “ of  great 
national  importance,  affecting,  on  the  one  hand, 
all  the  railway  companies  in  the  kingdom,  and 
on  the  other  all  the  landowners’  frontages  on 
their  lines  ” ; therefore  we  should  be  sorry  to  say 
that  a comparatively  off-hand  opinion  on  a 
matter  of  this  kind  was  conclusive.  No  doubt, 
if  we  assume  a house  not  belonging  to  any  one 
who  has  obtained  compensation,  and  whioh  at 
the  time  when  the  line  was  constructed  possesses 
ancient  lights,  the  question  is  more  difficult  of 
solution.  Here,  again,  however,  it  would  appear, 
— supposing,  too,  that  a shed  or  some  other 
obstruction  to  the  lights  is  erected  many  years 
after  the  line  was  originally  made,  and  when  a 
shed  on  the  spot  in  question  was  not  contem- 
plated,— that  the  owner  of  the  house  was  entitled 
to  some  compensation,  assuming  always  that 
the  building  has  not  been  erected  since  the  rail- 
way began  its  operations  ; because,  otherwise, 
there  would  be  a right  put  an  end  to  without 
compensation,  under  circumstances  not  con- 
templated when  the  line  was  made.  In  the 
case  whioh  we  have  used  as  a test  for  these  re- 
marks, the  plaintiff  built,  in  1861,  an  inn  having 
seven  windows,  whioh  looked  over  the  railway. 
Surely  here  tlie  man  built  at  his  peril  if  it 
became  necessary  for  the  company  to  erect 
necessary  works  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  until 
the  time  came  to  build  such  necessary  works,  to 
put  up  a hoarding  on  the  chance  that  a station 
might  some  day  be  required  in  that  particular 
place  was,  on  the  principle  we  have  taken  as  our 
guide,  an  illegal  act.  Difficult,  no  doubt,  as 
these  problems  are,  we  should  suppose  that,  in 
most  cases,  some  reasonable  solution  of  them 
will  be  found,  based  on  the  principle  on  whioh 
we  have  relied ; but,  whenever  they  may  come 
up  again  for  judicial  decision,  the  result  will  be 
of  the  first  importance  to  railway  companies 
and  building  owners. 


THE  NEW  EYE  AND  EAR  INFIRMARY, 
LIVERPOOL. 

This  building  is  now  appr-oaohing  com- 
pletion. A local  journal  (the  Post ) observes 
that  the  present  quarters  of  the  institution 
have  always  been  totally  unsuited  for  their 
purpose, — always  crowded,  and  so  constantly 
in  use  in  evex-y  part  that  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  a ward  empty  even  for  a week  for 
cleanliness  and  ventilation.  The  beds  are  too 
close  together,  and  too  few  to  accommodate  the 
patients  asking  for  admission.  Most  of  the 
operations  are  of  a very  delicate  nature,  and  the 
after-treatment  requires  to  be  most  careful.  It 
will  scarcely  be  credited  that  operations  are 
performed,  and  a large  number  of  patients 
(exceeding  an  average  of  25  per  diem)  are  seen 
in  the  resident  surgeon’s  sitting-room,  and  that 
forty  - two  patients  have  no  accommodation 
beyond  two  low  sitting-rooms  for  their  meals, 
for  seeing  their  friends, or  for  living  in.  Two  of 
the  wards  in  which  patients  have  to  be  placed 
after  most  Berious  operations  (for  a week  in 
bed)  have  no  chimney  nor  other  means  of  ven- 
tilation except  by  opening  the  windows,  which 
throw  a draught  on  the  adjacent  beds,  and  they 
can  only  be  warmed  at  the  expense  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  room  by  means  of  a gas  bee- 
hive stove. 

In  the  new  building  the  wards  are  large,  and 
special  means  have  been  adopted  for  ventilation. 
The  hot-water  warming  apparatus,  it  is  cal- 
culated, will  keep  the  wards  at  a healthy  tem- 
perature without  vitiating  the  atmosphere. 
Whereas  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
domestic  offices  in  the  old  building  are  described 
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aa  truly  deplorable,  and  as  being  responsible  for 
oases  of  serious  illness  to  tbe  executive  staff  and 
to  the  patients,  the  sanitary  offices  in  the  new 
building  are  practically  cut  off  from  the  air  of 
the  main  building,  and  are  presumed  and  believed 
to  be  absolutely  safe.  The  architectural 
features  are  described  as  being  of  “ Rustic 
Gothio.”  The  building  is  being  completed  by 
oontract  by  Messrs.  Holme  & Nicol  at  a sum 
which  is  stated  to  work  out  at  the  rate  of  5|d 
per  cubio  foot. 


THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADES  IN  18S0. 

Increasingly  the  iron  and  steel  industries 
are  becoming  the  controlling  industries  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  experience  of  the  year  1880 
proves  this  to  the  fullest  extent  ; for  the 
activity  in  these  trades  known  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  has  very  materially  benefited  the 
great  carrying  industries,  has  added  to  the 
stimulus  which  has  been  more  slowly  felt  by 
other  trades,  and  has  largely  added  to  the  cir- 
culation of  money,  and  to  the  general  revival 
that  has  been  experienced.  It  is  true  that 
the  high  prioes  for  iron  and  steel  that  were 
reached  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  have  been  departed  from,  and  that  the 
rates  that  have  been  reverted  to  are  very  low; 
but  the  large  trade  that  was  then  done  has 
been  even  increased,  and  the  close  of  the  year 
finds  the  prospects  of  the  great  trades  very 
muoh  brighter  than  could  have  been  hoped.  It 
is  long  since  there  has  been  such  an  addition  to 
the  production  of  iron  and  Bteel  in  all  the  chief 
branches  as  there  waB  in  the  year  1880,  and 
the  stock  returns  show  that  the  bulk  of  this  has 
passed  into  consumption.  There  are  variations, 
it  iB  true,  in  the  degrees  in  which  the  different 
branches  of  the  iron  trade  have  benefited,  and 
also  in  the  benefit  that  has  been  reaped  by  the 
several  producing  districts,  but  generally  it  may 
be  said  that  the  whole  of  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  are  steadier  now,  and  are  fuller  wrought 
than  they  were  a year  ago. 

It  will  be  some  months  before  the  official  re- 
turns of  the  output  of  iron  are  made ; but  it  is 
clear  that  there  has  been  a marked  advance  on 
that  of  the  previous  year.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  iron  has  been  much  above  that  of  1879  ; 
the  average  production  of  the  furnaces  is  also 
more ; and  though  prices  dosed  low,  yet  the 
cost  of  production  has  been  sensibly  less  than 
that  of  the  average  of  recent  years.  The  chief 
distriot  for  the  production  of  ironstone  and  of 
pig  iron  is  that  of  Cleveland  and  Durham,  and 
it  is  evident  that  in  that  great  centre  the 
production  of  1880  was  much  in  excess  of  that 
of  its  predecessor.  In  1879,  the  production  of 
ironstone  in  the  Cleveland  district  was  about 
4,750,000  tons  ; in  1880  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
have  advanced  to  about  6,500,000  tons,  which  is 
a larger  advance  than  that  of  any  recent  year. 
And  to  this  is  to  bo  added  the  quantity  of  the 
rich  and  pure  Spanish  and  Elban  ores  that  are 
imported  for  use  in  the  local  steel  works.  From 
these  ores,  there  has  been  smelted,  it  is  com- 
puted, about  2,500,000  tons, — an  advance  from 
1,781,448  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Out  of  the 
large  quantity  of  iron  thus  produced,  there  have 
been  nearly  one  million  tons  sent  to  other  dis- 
tricts, — to  Sootland,  Germany,  Wales,  the 
United  States,  and  other  consuming  centres, 
and  this  amount  of  iron  sent  over  seas  to  these 
districts  is  larger  than  that  in  any  year  in  the 
past  history  of  the  trade.  One  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  manufactured  iron  trade,  that 
of  the  manufacture  of  iron  rails, — which 
existed  to  such  an  extent  in  Cleveland  and 
Durham  that  one-half  of  the  whole  of  the 
manufactured  iron  produced  a few  years  ago 
used  to  be  made  in  that  form, — has  col- 
lapsed; and  though  the  trade  in  shipbuilding 
iron  has  grown  great,  yet  the  production  of 
manufactured  iron,  estimated  at  about  500,000 
tons  for  the  year,  is  slightly  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum attained  a few  yearB  ago.  Partially  com- 
pensating for  the  loss  of  the  iron-rail  trade,  the 
steel  trade  has  grown  in  the  North,  and  to  suoh 
an  extent  that  it  i'b  believed  that  there  were  pro- 
duced about  100,000  tons  of  steel  in  the  Cleve- 
land and  Durham  distriot  in  the  year,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  rails.  It  is  true  that  this  immense 
output  of  iron  and  steel  is  at  comparatively 
low  rates,  but,  with  the  one  exception  of  pig  iron, 
it  is  believed  that  there  is  in  the  rates  a very 
fair  profit, — the  cost  of  production  being  exoep' 
tionally  low.  It  is  oertain  that  from  that  vast 
output  there  has  been  an  immense  addition  to 
the  profit  of  the  North,  to  the  activity  in  related 


industries,  and  to  the  general  extent  of  the 
trades  of  the  whole  of  that  district.  And  sub- 
stantially the  experience  of  the  North-east  of 
England  has  been  that  of  the  whole  of  the  great 
mineral  districts.  The  railways  which  serve 
the  two  ohief  places  of  those  employed  in  the 
production  of  iron  and  steel  had  their  traffic 
increased  in  1880  over  that  of  the  previous  year 
by  the  large  addition  of  800,0001. ; and  this  fact 
is  in  itself  an  indication  of  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  influence  of  the  great  revival  in 
the  metallurgical  industry. 

The  great  ohange  that  has  been  impending  in 
the  iron  and  steel  trades  may  be  said  to  have 
been  inaugurated  during  the  year.  There  has 
been,  on  the  one  hand,  a slight  increase  in  the 
tendency  to  use  steel  for  vessels  instead  of  iron, 
and  there  has  also  been  the  commencement  of 
the  working  of  that  basic  process  which  sets 
free  for  use  in  the  Bteel  manufacture  the  large 
and  widely-diffused  iron  ores  that  had  previously 
been  rejected  on  the  ground  of  their  being  im- 
pure. It  is  evident  that  in  the  future  there  will 
be  from  these  two  causes  a greater  rapidity  iu 
the  change.  At  all  the  shipbuilding  centres  at 
the  present  time  there  is  the  utmost  briskness, 
and  the  vessels  in  course  of  oonstruotion  are 
almost  exclusively  of  iron  or  Bteel,  wood  being 
scarcely  used  at  some  of  its  old  strongholds 
even,  such  as  that  of  the  river  Wear.  And  it 
may  be  added  that  the  use  of  steel  is  occasional 
rather  than  regular,  some  of  the  shipbuildiog 
portB  contributing  only  one  vessel  to  the  number 
of  the  Bteel-shelled  ships.  Practically  the  great 
bulk  of  the  vessels  that  have  been  built  are  of 
iron.  But  the  occasional  introduction  of  steel 
at  a time  when  the  difference  between  the 
prices  of  the  two  kinds  of  metal  is  so  great,  is  a 
proof  that  the  more  enduring  metal  will  be  pre- 
ferred in  a muoh  greater  degree  as  that  margin 
is  reduoed.  Hitherto  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
largeness  of  the  difference  in  price  has  been 
the  limited  area  in  which  suitable  ores  for  the 
steel  manufacture  could  be  found.  But  one  of 
the  fruits  of  the  success  of  the  basic  lining 
process  of  which  metallurgists  have  made  so 
much  of  recent  years  is  that  the  ores  that  were 
rejected  as  unfit  for  steel  manufacture  may 
now  be  used,  and  it  is  evident  that  not  only  will 
there  be  a possibility  of  a production  of  Bteel  in 
districts  where  it  was  not  previously  made,  but 
the  tendency  muBt  be  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
production.  There  is  no  probability  of  the 
cheapening  of  the  oost  of  production  of  manu- 
factured iron,  except  so  far  as  the  materials 
used  may  vary,  and  these  are  at  the  present 
time  at  a very  low  rate.  Hence  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  margin  of  difference  between 
steel  plates  and  iron  plates  will  be  reduced,  and 
thus  the  tendency  will  be  necessarily  to  the 
abridgment  of  the  use  of  iron  for  shipbuilding, 
and  towards  the  substitution  of  steel.  We  have 
seen  how,  from  the  same  causes,  the  use  of 
steel  on  railways  has  for  many  purposes  sup- 
planted iron,  and  though  it  may  be  much  slower 
in  the  case  of  vessels,  yet  the  tendency  is  in 
that  direction.  The  events  of  the  year  1880  in 
the  iron  and  Bteel  trades  have  given  an  impulse 
to  it  the  result  of  which  will  be  afterwards 


full  demand,  with  low  but  generally  profitable 
prices,  and  with  a growing  home  consumption, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  prospects  of  the  iron 
and  steel  trades  are  bright  for  1881. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Bailees  Memorial  Church,  Gloucester.- 


-The 


Another,  and  not  the  least,  of  the  events  in 
the  iron  and  steel  trade  has  been  the  remark- 
able history  of  the  revival  and  partial  collapse 
of  the  iron  and  steel  demand  from  the  United 
States.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there 
was  an  intense  demand  for  orude  iron  and 
for  old  iron, — for  what  was  practically  the 
raw  material.  That  has  passed  away, 
leaving,  however,  a normal  demand  for  those 
qualities  of  iron  that  have  been  long  sent 
to  the  United  States.  Not  only  are  large 
quantities  of  railway  steel  being  sent,  but  there 
is  also  an  increased  and  increasing  quantity 
of  the  fine  and  costly  steel  articles  made  in 
Sheffield  being  shipped  for  the  United  States, 
so  that  the  trade  iu  iron  and  steel  goods  con- 
tinues changed,  but  little  diminished  in  value. 
And  it  is  a truism  to  say  that  the  manufactured 
steel  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the  two 
trades.  It  is  worth  note,  too,  that  so  far  as  the 
crude  iron  trade  is  concerned,  the  demand  that 
has  temporarily  collapsed  for  the  United  States 
is  replaced  in  very  considerable  degree  by  the 
growth  of  the  Continental  trade,  and  by  that  at 
home  especially.  A very  great  increase  in  the 
home  consumption  of  iron  and  bteel  is  appa- 
rent, and  that  .inorease  is  likely  to  continue,  so 
that,  though  the  prices  are  low,  that  lowness 
stimulates  the  trade,  and  gives  a remarkable 
fulness  to  the  extent  of  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  a 


oommittee  for  promoting  the  ereotion  of  a 
church  in  the  South  Hamlet,  Gloucester,  as  a 
memorial  of  Robert  Raikes,  the  founder  of  the 
modern  Sunday-school  system,  have  adopted 
the  designs  submitted  by  Mr.  Capel  N.  Tripp, 
architect,  Gloucester.  Forty  Bets  of  designs 
were  submitted.  The  chief  characteristics  of 
the  selected  design  consist  of  nave  and  aisles, 
transepts  and  choir,  which  latter  occupies  one 
bay  of  the  nave  arcade,  and  is  enclosed  by  a 
low  stone  screen,  the  sacrarium  having  merely 
the  requisite  space  within  the  kneeling  step ; 
the  organ-chamber  is  placed  on  the  south  side 
of  the  choir.  Distinct  veBtries,  with  entrance- 
lobby,  for  clergy  and  choristers,  are  provided ; 
and  means  of  ingress  and  egress  for  the  general 
congregation  are  supplied  by  three  porches,  that 
on  the  west  being  specially  intended  for  exit. 
It  is  proposed  to  fit  the  church  with  open 
benohes  accommodating  800  persons,  those 
intended  for  children  being  placed  on  the  north 
of  the  choir.  The  font  is  plaoed  immediately 
under  the  west  window.  The  style  chosen  is 
that  of  the  Plate  Tracery  period.  Provision  is 
made  for  a tower  being  built  at  some  future 
time  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  nave.  A bell- 
cot,  towards  the  east  end  of  the  nave  roof, 
forms  part  of  the  design.  The  nave  fittings 
are  proposed  to  be  executed  in  red  deal,  and 
those  of  the  choir  in  selected  pitch-pine ; and 
the  former  material  will  be  used  for  all  exposed 
timbers  in  the  roof,  which  will  be  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles.  The  form  of  memorial  sug- 
gested  by  the  architect  is  the  introduction  of 
stained  glass,  having  special  reference  to  the 
life  of  Raikes,  and  a reredos  with  a bas- 
relief  of  an  appropriate  nature.  The  conditions 
fixed  4,5001.  as  the  sum  to  be  expended  in  the 
erection  of  the  church,  exclusive  of  tower  and 
spire.  The  committee  state  that,  in  order  to 
help  them  to  arrive  at  a decision,  they  “obtained 
the  assistance  and  advice  of  persons  well  versed 
both  in  churoh-building  and  architecture.” 

Hanley  Congregational  Church. — The  members 
of  this  church,  having  decided  upon  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  in  High-street,  invited  designs 
from  the  following  architects,  viz.,  Mr.  John 
Sulman,  London ; Messrs.  William  Sugden  & Son, 
Leek;  and  Mr.  C.  O.  Ellison,  Liverpool.  The 
oommittee  have  unanimously  decided  upon  the 
plans  of  Messrs.  Sugden  & Son,  and  the  works 
will  be  pushed  on  forthwith.  The  buildings  will 
be  iu  the  rectilinear  Gothio  style,  of  thin  red 
local  bricks,  with  red  Mansfield  stone  dressings. 
The  following  accommodation  will  be  provided  : 
chapel  with  galleries  and  transepts,  to  seat  about 
1,000  people;  lecture-hall,  to  seat  200;  tower 
and  porohes,  narthex,  organ-chambers,  minister’s 
and  deacons’  vestries, large  schoolroom,  with  about 
twenty  class-rooms,  teachers’  social  meeting- 
room,  kitchen,  scullery,  and  other  conveniences. 

Liverpool  School  of  Art.— Mr.  Henry  Walker 
writes  denying  the  correctness  of  part  of  Mr. 
Sharp’s  letter,  but  we  cannot  find  space  for  the 
communication. 


Subsidence  of  Ground  at  Blackheath. — 

Some  curious  falls  of  earth  in  various  parts  of 
Blackheath  during  the  paBt  few  months  have 
(says  a daily  contemporary)  caused  scientific 
men  interested  in  the  neighbourhood  to  take 
steps  to  investigate,  if  possible,  the  causes  of 
these  local  landslips.  Sir  G.  B.  Airey,  the 
Astronomer-Royal,  recently  received  a reply 
from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Board  did  not  feel  justified  in 
spending  public  money  in  any  explorations  that 
might  be  entered  upon  ; but  at  a conference  of 
the  Lewisham  and  Blackheath  scientific  Asso- 
ciation and  the  West  Kent  Natural  History 
Society,  a discussion  took  place  upon  the  subject 
of  these  disturbances.  It  was  estimated  that  to 
properly  investigate  the  matter,  excavations  to 
the  depth  of  100  ft.  would  be  necessary,  and  as 
this  would  entail  a probable  large  expenditure, 
it  was  considered  that  a more  practical  plan 
would  be  to  take  up  a core  of  the  strata  by 
boring.  It  was  ultimately  resolved,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  vicar  of 
Greenwich,  to  appoint  a committee  to  institute 
preliminary  inquiries,  and  to  report  upon  the 
probable  cost,  &c.,  of  the  proposed  work. 
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EXCAVATIONS  IN  THE  CHURCHYARD 
OF  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
shakspeare’s  TOMB. 

The  well-known  lines  inscribed  on  the  reoum- 
bent  stone  which  covers  the  grave  of  Shakspeare 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  have  always  been  most 
religiously  regarded,  and  have  been  effectually 
deterrent  of  any  attempt  to  encroach  or  break 
in  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  spot  in  which  all  that 
was  mortal  of  William  Shakspeare  lies  entombed. 
A few  days  ago,  however,  according  to  the 
Birmingham  Gazette,  the  news  ran  fast  through 
the  quiet  little  town  that  something  very  un- 
usual was  going  on  in  the  churchyard.  A good 
many  of  the  townspeople  repaired  thither,  and 
no  little  surprise  on  the  part  of  all,  and  a good 
deal  of  indignation  on  the  part  of  some,  was  the 
result.  It  was  discovered  that  a large  excava- 
tion had  been  made  in  the  churchyard,  and  a 
hole,  about  4 ft.  wide  and  14  ft.  long,  had  been 
digged  outside  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel, 
and  dose  abutting  upon  Shakspeare’s  grave. 
Indeed,  only  a brick  wall  intervened  between 
the  excavation  outside  and  the  grave  inside  the 
church.  It  was  found  that  many  skulls  and 
bones  had  been  exhumed,  and  had  been  buried 
in  other  parts  of  the  churchyard  adjaoant.  The 
greatest  secrecy  appeared  to  have  been  observed, 
for  the  excavations  had  been  commenced  three 
days  previously,  so  that  for  three  days  the 
work  of  removing  and  burying  the  bones  had 
been  going  on,  without  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants having  become  aware  of  the  fact.  The 
reason  of  its  not  being  known  earlier,  doubt- 
less, was  the  ciroumstance  that  the  ohuroh- 
yard  is  not  much  freqnented  during  the  winter 
months.  The  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  many 
of  the  townspeople  arose  from  two  oanses,  one 
being  that  the  digging  should  have  been  done 
without  the  consent  of  the  Town  Council  and 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  other,  owing  to  its  close 
proximity  to  the  grave  of  Shakspeare,  whiob, 
they  thought,  might  possibly  have  been  dis- 
turbed. The  explanation  of  the  proceeding 
is  that  for  some  time  past  the  vicar  has  had  in 
view  a complete  restoration  of  the  church,  but 
the  projeot  is  not  looked  upon  with  favour  by 
the  inhabitants  generally.  The  two  transepts 
are  at  present  used, — the  south  one  as  a vestry, 
and  the  north  one  as  a lumber  and  sexton’s 
room.  These  the  vicar  proposes  to  open  for 
service,  and  to  take  down  the  galleries.  A new 
vestry  will,  therefore,  in  that  case  be  required. 
This,  it  was  intended,  should  be  built  outside 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  on  a spot  where 
formerly  stood  a large  building,  long  known  as 
the  “ charnel-honse.”  Mr.  Butterfield,  the 
architect,  had  come  from  London  to  report 
upon  the  state  of  the  fabric  of  the  church 
generally,  and  the  excavations  were  made  to 
enable  him  to  find  the  lines  of  wall  of  the  old 
oharnel -house.  Within  a few  inches  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  the  labourers  oame  upon  a 
roughly-constructed  arch,  whioh  appeared  to 
extend  in  all  directions,  and  when  the  opening 
of  the  size  mentioned  was  made  in  it,  a vast 
quantity  of  human  bones  were  brought  to  light. 
It  was  afterwards  found  that  they  occupied  a 
depth  of  about  8 ft.,  and  completely  filled  the 
lower  part  of  the  vault,  which  was  30  ft.  long 
and  15  ft.  wide.  There  must  have 'been  many 
tons  of  them.  They  were  ohiefly  skulls  and 
large  bones,  and  it  was  obvious  they  had  not 
been  thrown  together  at  random,  but  were  all 
packed  in  a close  and  regular  manner.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  oharnel-house  must  have  been 
used  for  the  purpose  for  many  centuries,  for  it 
was  never  used  for  interment  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  was  finally  closed  in  the  year  1680. 
In  all  likelihood  Shakspeare  must  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  this  plaoe,  whioh  was  open 
iu  his  day,  and  probably  it  may  have  suggested 
to  him  “the  terror  of  the  place”  spoken  of  by 
the  distracted  Juliet,  and  which  in  his  own  mind 
was  the  cause  of  the  appeal,  the  benediction, 
and  the  curse  inscribed  upon  his  own  tomb. 
To  those  who  saw  the  place  the  words  of  Juliet 
are  said  to  have  seemed  especially  appropriate  : 

“ As  in  a vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 

Where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  lie  pack’d.” 

Wheler,  the  historian  of  Stratford,  in  describing 
the  charnel-house,  says  it  was  “ a plain  building, 
30  ft.  long,  15  ft.  wide,  and  nearly  as  high  as 
the  chancel,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
part  of  the  church,  built  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  The  pillars  of  the  vault,  a little 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  were  each 
divided  into  three  ribs  intersecting  each  other 


and  closed  up  with  unhewn  stone.  Above  was  a 
room,  supposed  to  be  the  bed-chamber  of  the 
four  ohoristers,  the  ascent  to  which  was  by  a 
flight  of  stone  steps.  In  consequence  of  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  building,  at  the  request 
of  the  churchwardens  a faoulty  was  granted  by 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  to  raze  it  to  the  ground  ; 
accordingly  the  bones  were  carefully  covered 
over,  and  the  charnel-house,  or  rather  all  that  of 
it  which  was  above  ground,  was  taken  down  in 
the  year  1800.” 

At  a meeting  of  the  Town  Counoil,  held  a few 
days  subsequently,  Councillor  Colbonrne  alluded 
to  the  excavations  that  had  been  made,  and  said 
it  was  a very  serious  matter  that  the  orypt,  or 
old  charnel-house,  which  had  been  closed  for 
oenturies,  standing  as  it  did  upon  the  freehold 
of  the  Corporation,  should  have  been  opened, 
and  its  contents  disturbed,  without  the  know- 
ledge or  sanction  of  the  Corporation.  The  re- 
moval went  on  so  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the 
chancel  that  it  was  feared  by  those  who  saw  it 
that  the  labourers  would  soon  be  in  Shakspeare’s 
tomb,  which  was  separated  from  the  spot  they 
were  excavating  by  only  a briok  wall.  He 
thought  the  Corporation  should  see  that  proper 
respeot  was  paid  to  themselves,  as  lay  impro- 
priators of  that  part  of  the  church. 

Councillor  Stilgoe  said  that  he  was  one  of  the 
churchwardens  for  the  parish  of  Old  Stratford, 
and  he  believed  he  was  correct  in  saying  that 
neither  of  the  churchwardens  was  aware  of  what 
was  going  on  till  the  exoavations  had  been 
made  ! After  alluding  to  some  large  portion  of 
plaster  whioh  had  been  scraped  off  the  tower- 
arch  on  the  weetern  side  to  examine  whether  or 
not  the  foundations  of  the  tower  had  settled  or 
given  way,  Mr.  Stilgoe  said  he  thought  it  would 
have  been  much  more  courteous  of  the  vicar 
if  he  had  called  the  churchwardens  together  and 
consulted  them  in  the  matter. 

The  Mayor  remarked  that  the  Corporation,  as 
the  lay  rectors  of  the  church  and  the  owners  of 
the  freehold  of  the  churchyard,  should  have  been 
consulted  before  anything  had  been  done,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  he  wished  to  ex- 
press this  opinion  ; and  Councillor  Stilgoe  added 
that  a faculty  ought  to  have  been  obtained  from 
the  bishop  before  the  remains  were  disturbed. 


LIVERPOOL  NEWS. 

New  Cemetery  for  West  Derby. — The  West 
Derby  Burial  Board  having  some  time  baok  pur- 
chased the  estate  of  Lower  House  Farm,  Lower 
House-lane,  200  acres  in  extent,  have  now 
resolved  to  lay  out  upwards  of  60  acres  of  it  for 
cemetery  purposes,  in  compliance  with  the 
injunctions  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  site  is  not  very  far  away  from  the  township, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lord  Sefton’s 
demesnes,  on  the  west  by  Mr.  Hey  wood’s  estate, 
and  on  the  north  and  south  by  Fazakerly 
and  West  Derby  village  respectively.  The  works 
intended  by  the  board  are  varied  and  extensive. 
Mr.  Isaao  An  well,  of  Liverpool,  contractor  for 
the  Everton  Cemetery,  Fazakerly,  is  engaged  to 
carry  out  the  works. 

Street  Tramivays. — The  Liverpoool  City  Coun- 
cil, at  a special  meeting  held  on  the  20th 
of  December,  decided  to  apply  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  a provisional  order  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  a scheme  of  tramways  extending  over 
thirty  miles  in  leugth,  and  estimated  to  cost 
200,0001. 

Alleged  Brick-burning  Nuisance. — A case  of 
some  interest  to  brick. burners  and  owners  of 
property  has  been  tried  in  the  Chancery  Court, 
St.  George’s  Hall,  before  Vice-Chancellor  Little. 
The  plaintiff,  Mr.  John  White,  estate  agent  and 
owner  of  property  in  Huntly-road,  Kensington, 
sought  to  obtain  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
defendants  from  burning  bricks  in  a field  called 
Molyneauxrfield,  immediately  adjoining  Sheil- 
road,  so  as  to  oooasion  a nuisance  injurious 
to  the  plaintiff.  The  defendants,  Thomas  Jones, 
Ellis  Jones,  and  Robert  and  James  Naylor, 
represented  three  separate  concerns  of  brick- 
makers  and  brick-burners,  and  carried  on  opera- 
tions in  Molyneaux-field,  which  was  in  proximity 
to  Hnnt!y-road,  where  the  plaintiff’s  property 
was  situated.  In  giving  judgment,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  at  the  outset,  said  that  the  plaintiff 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  must  establish  by 
authoritative  evidence  the  case  on  which  he  had 
made  up  his  statement  of  claim ; he  must  show 
that  the  smoke  and  vapours  and  gases  emitted 
from  the  defendants’  kilns  did  cause  to  the 
occupiers  of  his  houses  such  a degree  of  resi- 
dential discomfort  and  inconvenience  as  to 


amount  to  a nuisance  to  his  property  ; and  that 
the  nuisance  had  occasioned  that  pecuniary  loss 
in  respeot  of  which  he  was  seeking  his  remedy  in 
that  suit.  The  plaintiff  must  prove  that  in 
his  houses  and  to  his  houses  a nuisance  was 
created ; but  he  rested  the  proof  of  his 
grievance  not  upon  the  effect  on  his  own  pro- 
perty, but  upon  the  property  whioh  was  opposite 
to  him,  and  he  had  omitted  to  oall  as  his  wit- 
nesses the  tenants  of  his  own  property,  who 
were  the  very  persons  whom  it  was  obvious  he 
ought  most  unquestionably  and  in  preference  to 
all  others  to  have  called,  if  they  could  have 
proved  his  case.  On  the  evidence  before  him, 
he  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that  the 
plaintiff  had  not  proved  bis  case,  and  it  followed 
that  the  plaintiffs’  action  must  be  dismissed  with 
costs. 

Altar  Plate  for  Cathedral. — On  the  formation 
of  the  new  diocese  of  Liverpool,  a number  of 
valuable  gifts  were  offered  to  the  bishoprio  com- 
mittee for  their  acceptance  on  behalf  of  the  new 
See.  Among  these  was  a servioe  of  altar-plate, 
consisting  of  two  flagons,  four  chalices,  four 
patens,  and  four  plates,  the  munificent  gift  of  a 
lady,  Mrs.  Lawrence  ; and  to  these  was  added, 
by  Messrs.  Elkington  & Co.,  the  offer  of  an  alms- 
dish.  The  designs  for  the  entire  servioe  have 
been  now  completed  by  Messrs.  Elkington.  The 
service  will  be  constructed  in  solid  silver,  riohly 
gilt,  and  studded  with  jewels  and  enamel. 

Electric  Lighting  of  the  Docks. — At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  on 
the  23rd  Dec.,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt,  experi- 
mentally, the  eleotrio  light  at  a portion  of  the 
new  dook  system  at  the  north  end  of  the  city,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  2,000Z. 


OBITUARY. 

The  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D. — We 
reoord  with  regret  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Mackenzie  Edward  Charles  Waloott,  B.D., 
F.S.A.,  Prebendary  and  Precentor  of  Chichester 
Cathedral,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  in 
Belgrave-road,  on  December  22nd,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight.  The  deceased  gentleman,  who  was 
the  only  son  of  the  late  Admiral  John  Edward 
Walcott,  of  Winkton,  Hampshire,  will  be  well 
known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  a student  of 
monastic  architecture.  Mr.  Walcott  was  born 
in  1822,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  He  was  the  author  of 
a large  number  of  antiquarian  and  ecolesiological 
works,  among  whioh  are,  “ The  History  of 
St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Westminster,”  “Memo- 
rials of  Westminster,”  “ Handbook  for  St. 
James’s,  Westminster,”  “ William  of  Wykeham 
and  his  Colleges,”  “ Cathedrals  of  the  United 
Kingdom,”  “ Ruins  of  the  United  Kingdom,” 
“ Church  Work  and  Life  in  English  Minsters  ” 
(reviewed  in  our  volume  for  1879,  pp.  846-8,  at 
some  length),  &c.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
several  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  British  Arohgeo- 
logical  Association,  and  Royal  Archaeological  In- 
stitute, many  of  which  have  appeared  in  our  own 
columns.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquaries,  and  a member  of  several 
foreign  learned  societies. 

Mr.  Henry  O'Neill. — Dub’in  papers  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  O’Neill,  author  and 
artist.  He  was  author  of  a magnificently-illus- 
trated work  on  “ Antient  Irish  Crosses,”  pub- 
lished several  years  ago.  His  next  principal 
work  was  “Irish  Art  and  Civilisation,”  and  qnite 
recently  he  commenced  a work  on  the  “ Round 
Towers  of  Ireland,”  but  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  only  one  part  had  been  published,  that 
relating  to  the  towers  in  County  Dublin. 
It  is  stated  that  for  some  time  past  he  had  been 
in  bad  health  and  in  very  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  that  he  has  left  a widow  and 
ohildren  quite  unprovided  for. 

Mr.  John  Cousen. — The  death  is  announced  of 
the  landsoape-engraver,  John  Cousen,  whose 
works  after  Turner,  Stanfield,  and  others,  are 
held  in  high  esteem.  Mr.  Cousen  retired  from 
the  praotice  of  his  art  about  sixteen  years  ago. 
He  was  a native  of  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
died  at  his  residence  at  South  Norwood  on 
Sunday  last,  in  his  77th  yeaT. 


Brentford  Union. — The  Brentford  Board  of 
Guardians,  at  their  last  meeting,  deoided  to 
erect  schools  and  dormitories  for  300  children 
upon  the  meadow  opposite  their  union-house. 
Mr.  Edward  Monson,  jun.,  of  Acton,  is  to  be  the 
architect. 
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PULPIT  IN  THE  CHURCH 
OP  HEIDINGSFELDT,  BAY  ARIA. 

We  have  previously  mentioned  the  churoh  of 
Heidingsfeldt,  in  Bavaria,  and  have  given  an 
illustration  of  its  interesting  tabernacle.  The 
pulpit  (of  which  we  give  a view  this  week)  is 
a very  remarkable  article  of  church  furniture. 
It  is  constructed  entirely  of  stone,  and  dates 
from  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  or  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  plan  is  some- 
what complicated  : the  centre  pier  is  octa- 
gonal, with  a deep  hollow  on  each  of  its  eight 
Bides  ; in  front  of  each  of  these  niohes  or  hollows 
stands  a small  circular  shaft,  which  is  carved 
in  such  a way  as  to  represent  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  with  the  branches  lopped  off.  These 
shafts  support  a series  of  very  elaborate  canopies 
adorned  with  interpenetrating  and  “ stump  ” tra- 
cery. The  canopies  projeot  in  such  manner  as, 
together  with  the  octagon,  to  form  a star  in 
plan.  Opposite  to  each  of  the  internal  aDgleB 
of  this  star,  but  standing  free  from  them,  are 
eight  small  buttressed  piers  supporting  the 
angles  of  the  pulpit.  The  staircase  is  arranged 
in  rather  a curious  manner  ; it  abuts  against  a 
triangular  projection  from  one  side  of  the  pulpit, 
which  triangular  projection  is  supported  upon  a 
round  column  carved  to  imitate  a tree.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Btaircase  is  a peculiar  kind  of  arch 
formed  of  open  tracery  work,  a feature  to  be 
observed  in  other  German  pulpits, — as,  for  in- 
stance, that  at  the  cathedral  of  Freiburg,  in 
Breisgau.  This  arohway  has  an  iron  gate  at- 
tached to  it  in  both  instances.  It  is  not  very 
clear  what  is  the  object  of  this  singular  struc- 
ture. It  can  scarcely  have  been  designed  alone 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  intruders  from  the 
pulpit,  as  a far  less  elaborate  contrivance  would 
have  done  equally  well.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  some  kind  of  symbolism  was  in- 
tended ; perhaps  the  idea  that  those  who  were 
to  preach  the  word  of  God  ought  to  leave  the 
world  behind  them  and  Bhut  it  out  from  their 
thoughts.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable 
that  this  same  feature  is  to  be  found  in  most 
Mahometan  pulpits. 

The  panels  round  the  parapet  of  the  pulpit 
are  adorned  with  niches  filled  with  statues. 
Attached  to  the  pier  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit 
is  a revolving  hour-glass,  which  is  probably  coeval 
with  the  pulpit,  the  only  example  of  the  kind 
whioh  we  have  met  with  in  Germany.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  this  beautiful  pulpit  was 
painted  over  during  the  last  century  in  a bar- 
barous imitation  of  white  marble,  soit  is  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  it  was  formerly  adorned 
with  coloured  decoration.  A somewhat  similar 
pulpit  exists  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Det- 
talbacb,  a few  miles  from  Heidingsfeldt. 


MAYER  HALL  AND  ART  GALLERY, 
BEBINGTON,  CHESHIRE. 

We  give  illustrations  in  our  present  number 
of  the  new  Lecture-hall  and  Pioture-gallery 
recently  completed  for  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer, 
F.S.A.  The  buildings  are  contiguous  to  the 
Free  Public  Library  founded  by  that  gentleman 
some  years  since,  and  are  picturesquely  situated 
in  the  village  of  Lower  Bebington,  on  the 
Cheshire  side  of  the  noble  river  Mersey,  and 
opposite  to  the  new  oity  of  Liverpool. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  plans,  the  lower  or 
ground-floor  comprises  a lecture  and  concert 
hall,  61  ft.  by  28  ft.,  approached  by  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  situate  in  the  village  street,  or  by 
a porch  communicating  with  the  “ Library 
Walks,”  a beautiful  little  park  of  several  acres 
in  extent,  with  an  avenue  dedicated  to  Charles 
Dickens,  which  Mr.  Mayer  has  also  generously 
placed  to  the  use  of  the  public. 

The  rooms  for  the  curator  or  keeper  are  to 
the  front,  there  being  a basement-floor  for  the 
offices. 

On  the  upper  floor,  reached  by  a massive 
pitch-pine  staircase,  will  be  found  the  "gallery,” 
61  ft.  by  28  ft.,  lighted  on  the  north  side  of  the 
roof,  the  doors  being  fireproof.  This  room  is 
intended  to  contain  art  - treasures,  pictures, 
sculpture,  &c.  A lift  is  provided  for  use  on  each 
floor. 

The  perspective  view  shows  more  particularly 
the  keeper’s  residence,  the  elevations  of  which 
are  carried  out  in  “ black-and-white”  work,  i.e., 
bold  timber  framing  with  rough-cast  panels  and 
walls,  and  the  effect  is  intended  to  be  similar  to 
the  examples  of  this  kind  of  architecture 
abounding  in  Cheshire,  some  of  which  are  very 
striking. 


All  the  windows  have  been  filled  in  with 
leaded  “ quarrels.  ” 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  in  a very 
substantial  manner  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Forde,  of 
Birkenhead,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Heffer,  of 
Kilburn,  the  architect  previously  entrusted  by 
Mr.  Mayer  to  enlarge  the  Free  Library,  and 
Pennant  House,  his  seat. 

An  extensive  and  picturesque  group  is  formed 
by  the  various  buildings,  comprising  the  lofty 
tower  of  Pennant  House,  tho  two  towers  of 
the  Library,  and  lastly,  the  subject  of  our 
illustrations,  and  a prettier  sight  is  rarely  to  be 
seen  than  that  owing  its  existence  to  the  muni- 
ficent donor  of  the  “ Mayer  Collection,” — the  art- 
treasures  to  be  found  in  the  Liverpool  Museum, 
which,  by  the  bye,  contains  the  celebrated 
Faussett  Anglo-Saxon  antiquities. 


STOVESANDT’S  INTARSIA  INDUSTRY 
AT  CARLSRUHE. 

Mannello,  Vanni  dell’  Ammanato,  and  Gio- 
vanni da  Yerona,  made  intarsia  work  so  impor- 
tant that  it  became  an  Italian  industry.  Gustav 
Stovesandt  is  striving  to  do  the  same  for  Ger- 
many. 

Since  the  decline  of  intarsia  decorations  for 
the  basilicas  of  Italy,  this  art  has  feebly  flou- 
rished at  Sienna,  Florence,  Sorrento,  Perugia, 
and  other  places.  Stovesandt  is  seeking  to 
revive  its  importance. 

I might  have  left  Carlsruhe  without  hearing 
of  this  industry  (as  Stbvesandt’s  workshops  are 
on  the  Baiertheim  side  of  the  Yerliingerte  Karl 
Strasse,  quite  out  of  Carlsruhe),  had  I not  be- 
come acquainted,  with  Mr.  Klose,  the  painter. 

Klose  is  a well-to-do  bachelor,  living  in  the 
Kriegstrasse, — a man  of  prepossessing  appear- 
ance (tall,  good  figure,  quiet,  pleasing  manner), 
who  has  travelled  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Italy, 
&c.,  and  who  excels  in  painting  classic  scenes. 
His  Btudio  is  embellished  by  fourteen  of  his  best 
pictures.  They  have  been  published  by  Kaeser 
(late  of  Yienna,  now  established  at  Munich), 
after  etchings  by  Adler  Mesnard,  a former  stu- 
dent of  Carlsruhe,  who  has  settled  down  at 
Paris.  These  pictures  are, — three  views  of  the 
Acropolis,  one  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Jove,  one  of  the  Areopagus,  one  of  the  theatre 
of  Dionysius,  one  of  Corinth,  one  of  Sikyon 
(now  called  Vasilioa),  on  the  bay  of  Corioth,  one 
of  Syracuse,  two  of  Girgenti,  and  two  of  the 
Etrurian  graves  at  Cervetri. 

Beneath  these  paintings  there  runs  round  the 
wall  of  the  studio  a broad  band  of  dark  wood, 
with  intarsia  illuminations.  This  sets  off  the 
Gobelins  tapestry  beneath,  and  corresponds 
with  the  wood  panelling  below  the  Gobelins. 

The  door  of  which  I send  a drawing  is  one  of 
five  executed  by  Stovesandt  for  the  studio  and 
adjoining  rooms.  The  cornice,  frames,  and 
trimmings  of  the  door  are  of  imitation  ebony ; 
the  door  is  of  American  nut-wood  ; the  handles 
and  hinges  are  of  bronze.  The  intarBia  in  the 
panels  is  after  a design  by  Gleichauf  (a  Carls- 
ruhe painter  of  mythological  and  historical 
figures).  The  figures  in  intarsia  represent  Night 
and  Morning.  The  bodies  of  the  figures  are  of 
pear-wood,  the  dresses  of  mahogany,  the  veil 
of  Canadian  maple,  the  hair  of  German  nut, 
the  beads  of  beech,  the  leaves  of  palisander,  the 
roses  of  cedar.  The  ensemble  is  very  excellent. 
The  intarsia  of  another  door  is  in  bas-relief,  but, 
I confess,  does  not  please  m°.  It  is,  however, 
a novelty.  Stovesandt  has  all  the  recent  ma- 
chinery for  cutting  and  sawing  wood,  eight 
different  saws  of  American  pattern,  and  a 
newly -perfected  saw  by  Wieland,  of  Hamburg. 
He  turns  out  from  his  workshop  furniture  of 
solid  and  elegant  make.  I saw  some  of  English 
Gothic  style  which  could  not  be  surpassed. 

Carlsrhue  has  an  art  industrial  school  and 
collection  (on  a smaller  scale  than  that  of 
Munich  or  Berlin),  but  the  school  is  thriving 
and  turning  out  excellent  artisans.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Karchel,  who  is  assisted  by 
Professors  Hammer  and  Gotz,  &c.  There  are 
several  eminent  painters  here  at  the  Academy 
of  Art,  and  private  artists  of  reputation.  I may 
mention  Hoerter,  landscape-painter,  his  11  Reich- 
enbach  Fall”  was  at  this  year’s  Salon  in  Paris; 
Keller,  painter  of  historic  and  Oriental  groups, 
his  “ Hero  and  Leander  ” was  much  admired  at 
the  Diisseldorf  Exhibition;  Gleichauf,  painter 
of  several  allegorical  life-size  frescos,  whose 
designs  for  the  glass  windows  in  Berne  cathe- 
dral have  been  much  praised.  A very  fine 
painting  of  Gleichauf ’s,  illustrating  Yiotor  von 


Scheffel’s  poem,  “ Der  Dorper  (derbe)  Tanz,” 
from  “ Frau  A venture,”  is  in  the  possession  of 
Captain  Klose,  of  Thun,  Switzerland. 

Lessing,  Carlsruhe’s  greatest  artist,  died  last 
year.  Hildebrand,  the  great  portrait-painter, 
successor  to  Winterhalter’s  fame,  has  left 
Carlsruhe  ; and  Gude,  well  known  in  England 
and  Wales,  has  also  gone,  and  been  replaced  as 
professor  at  the  Academy  by  Scbonleber,  of 
Munich.  Professor  Gotz  has  recently  finished 
six  immense  cartoons  for  the  manege  of  Prince 
Furstenberg,  at  Donaneschingen.  They  repre- 
sent hunting  scenes.  His  last  painting,  “ The 
Battle  of  Dijon,”  was  purchased  for  the  late 
Baden-Baden  lottery.  There  would  be  yet 
much  to  Bay  of  the  painters  Hoff,  Knorr,  Bracht, 
Krabbes,  Ravenstein,  Ulfsteen,  Schirm,  Tenner, 
Pock,  and  of  the  distinguished  lady  artists 
Schroedter,  Von  Bayer,  Stromaier,  Hormutb, 
Gratz,  Kopp,  and  Lutteroth.  The  scenic 
painter  Dittweiler,  and  Mr.  Richard,  curator  of 
the  Gallery  of  Paintings,  have  also  their  special 
talents,  and  a visit  to  their  studios  is  a pleasant 
addition  to  the  pleasure  of  art-seeing  in  con- 
nexion with  a stay  at  Carlsruhe.  The  Gallery 
of  Paintings  has  its  celebrated  pictures,  and  a 
particularly  fine  collection  of  Dutch  paintings. 

J.  S.  M. 


THE  « GLORIA  ” PORCH,  SANTIAGO 
CATHEDRAL,  SPAIN. 

After  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Merida  (or 
the  Emeritan  See),  Estramadara  had  been  trans- 
ferred, in  the  year  1124,  to  Compostella  by 
virtue  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Calistus  II.,  the 
renowned  Arcbbiehop  Don  Diego  Gelmirez  ap- 
plied himself  with  indefatigable  Bolicitude  to 
improve  the  city  and  its  cathedral,  which  were 
then  celebrated  in  the  whole  Christian  world. 

The  worthy  prelate,  however,  did  not  live  to 
see  the  completion  of  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral, 
as  the  beautiful  Portico  de  la  Gloria  was  not 
finished  until  the  year  1188,  by  Mateo,  architect 
to  King  Don  Fernando  II.,  of  Leon. 

This  magnificent  portal,  of  which  we  give 
an  engraving,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  of  architectural  art  to  be  seen  in 
Spain.  An  exaot  reproduction,  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  of  this  work,  was  placed  some  years  ago 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  where  it  is 
to  be  seen.  This  copy  was  executed  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Brucciani. 


CHRISTMAS-DAY  WITH  THE  AGED  POOR 
IN  EXETER. 

Over  300  old  people, — all  worn  out  or  broken 
down,  and  many  of  them  members  or  the 
widows  of  operatives  of  the  building  trades, — 
were  hospitably  entertained  in  the  old  city  of 
Exeter  on  Christmas-day.  The  large  Riding 
School  was  fitted  up  for  the  ocoasion,  and  having 
a " minstrels’  gallery  ” at  one  end  of  it,  and  an 
open-timbered  roof,  when  decorated  by  the 
municipal  flags,  lent  by  the  Mayor  for  the  occasion, 
had  something  of  the  effect  of  an  old  baronial 
hall.  At  dinner  upwards  of  4 cwt.  of  beef, 
mutton,  geese,  fowls,  &c.,  and  3 cwt.  of  plum- 
pudding  and  mince-pies,  were  washed  down  by 
four  barrels  of  beer.  After  dinner,  every  old 
man  was  served  with  half  an  ounce  of  tobacoo, 
a “ churchwarden  ” pipe,  and  a box  of  matches, 
and  the  women  with  snuff,  whilst  forty  bottles 
of  spirits  were  brewed  into  hot  punch.  The 
health  of  the  founder  of  the  feast  (Mr.  Harry 
Hems)  was  proposed  by  the  Mayor  of  Exeter, 
who  statecLthat  this  was  the  twelfth  successive 
Christmas-day  that  Mr.  Hems  had  presided  at 
these  gatherings.  A brass  band  and  a piano 
enlivened  the  scene,  and  in  due  course  the  poor 
old  folks  had  a capital  tea.  Afterwards  country 
danceB  were  indulged  in  by  the  ancients.  When 
the  guests  went  home  at  nine  o’clock,  each 
one  was  presented  with  a florin,  and  a pound 
of  plum-pudding,  in  addition  to  which  every 
man  received  a packet  containing  half  a pound 
of  tobacco,  and  every  woman  the  same  amount 
of  tea.  Several  architects  and  many  of  the 
most  influential  inhabitants  assisted  as  servers 
of  the  poor  old  folks. 


Monumental  Fountain  at  Lyons. — At 
Lyons  a monumental  fountain  is  in  course  of 
erection.  It  will  have  statues  of  Philippe 
Delorme,  Gerard  Audran,  Guillaume  Coustou, 
and  Hippolyte  Flandrin.  The  architect  is  M. 
Andre,  but  the  statues  are  the  work  of  a 
Lyonese  sculptor,  M.  Degeorge. 


THE  MAYER  HALL  AND  ART  CALLER Y,  BEBINGTON,  CHESHIRE. Mr.  Heffer,  Architect. 
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DOOR  WITH  INTARSIA  WORK,  FROM  A PAINTER’S  STUDIO. Executed  by  Stovesandt,  of  Carlsruhe. 
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THE  BUILDING  OP  WALLS. 

GLASGOW  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  second  of  this  winter’s  course  of  lectures 
was  delivered  on  Tuesday  night,  by  Mr.  Honey- 
man,  president  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of 
Architects,  the  subject  being  “ The  Building  of 
Walls.”  Mr.  John  James  Burnet,  president  of 
the  Association,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there 
was  a large  attendance. 

Mr.  Honeyman  said  that  he  would  tell  them 
only  of  things  which  he  had  seen  and  done.  He 
would  not  even  refer  to  the  proper  proportion 
of  walls  in  relation  to  their  height,  length 
between  lateral  supports,  &c.  He  would  assume 
that  they  had  designed  the  walls  secundum  artem, 
and  direct  their  attention  exclusively  to  the 
actual  building  of  them.  Speaking  generally, 
there  were  three  kinds  of  building:  (1)  build- 
ing with  cube  stones ; (2)  building  with  rubble  ; 
(3)  building  with  both  these  combined  in  various 
proportions  for  various  purposes.  In  their 
stone-producing  part  of  the  country  they  were 
familiar  with  cube  building.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  variety  was  that  the  beds  and  joints  of  the 
stones  were  dressed  so  as  to  come  together  at 
all  points  ; in  other  words,  in  it  there  was  no 
packing  with  mortar  and  rubble,  and  such  a 
wall  was,  to  a great  extent,  independent  of 
mortar.  Having  described  and  shown  on  the 
blackboard  the  best  modes  of  building  solid 
stone  foundations,  piers,  &c.,  the  lecturer 
referred  to  the  importance  of  seeing  that  the 
beds  of  “parpend  ashlar”  were  of  the  full 
breadth  specified,  especially  where  the  back 
was  not  easily  seen,  and  mentioned  that  on 
visiting  a spire  in  course  of  erection,  which 
looked  all  right  outside,  he  found  the  beds 
greatly  reduced  at  some  parts,  bo  that  instead 
of  being  all  7 in.  broad,  some  were  only  4 in.,  or 
even  3J  in.  Of  course  a thing  of  that  sort  must 
be  altered  because,  presumably,  they  did  not 
specify  an  inch  more  breadth  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  safety.  Brick  was  a species 
of  cube  building.  Much  of  the  brickwork  in 
Glasgow  more  nearly  approached  rubble,  but 
there  were  good  bricks  and  good  builders  in 
Glasgow,  or  the  building  of  the  two  highest 
ohimneys  in  the  world  there  would  not  have 
been  possible  with  local  bricks  and  builders. 
Haviog  referred  to  difficulties  in  bonding 
brick  walls  when  different  sizes  of  bricks 
are  used  for  the  front  and  back  of  a wall, 
he  passed  on  to  treat  of  rubble.  After  a brief 
allusion  to  conorete  and  walls  built  of  very  small 
stones,  he  said  that  three  points  required  special 
attention  in  building  with  rubble : — 1st.  The 
stones  must  be  laid  on  their  sides,  not  on  their 
edges ; 2nd.  The  heart  of  the  wall  must  be 
built  carefully  and  solidly ; and  3rd.  The  faces 
must  be  properly  tied  together  with  “ headers  ” 
or  “ through-bond  ” stones.  He  might  (follow- 
ing the  fashion)  call  these  the  three  Bs  of 
rubble- work, — bedding,  building,  and  bonding, — 
and  they  were  things  which  builders  almost  sys- 
tematically neglected.  Having  given  numerous 
illustrations  of  how  to  turn  the  materials  to  the 
best  account,  he  next  spoke  of  combinations  of 
rubble  and  cube  first  for  ornament,  such  as 
facing  a rubble  wall  with  ashlar ; and,  secondly, 
for  use,  as  in  a retaining- wall,  in  the  walls  of 
towers,  and  other  buildings  bearing  heavy  loads, 
&c.  Referring  to  the  common  use  of  small 
stones  in  Mediaeval  buildings,  he  said  they 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Mediasval  builders 
could  not  get  large  blocks  of  stone  as  easily  as 
we  do ; that  their  walls  were  thick,  and  the  one 
side  generally  as  good  as  the  other ; and  lastly, 
that  they  built  slowly,  without  any  fear  of 
“ liquidated  damages  ” before  their  eyes.  He 
recommended  the  careful  study  of  ancient 
masonry.  In  conclusion,  he  advised  careful 
specification  of  everything  they  wanted  done. 
He  begged  them  to  remember  that  they  were 
to  be  master  builders,  understanding  ordinary 
work,  and  also  able  in  difficult  circumstances  to 
dictate  to  the  most  experienced  of  masons. 
They  should  thus  thoroughly  master  the  sub- 
ject, and  then  they  would  find  the  writing  of 
specifications  easy.  They  should  not  begin  by 
copying  other  people’s  specifications,  whether 
they  understood  them  or  not,  but  by  using  their 
own  words  in  the  simplest  possible  way  to 
describe  what  they  did  understand,  and  nothing 
else  ; and,  if  they  came  to  a difficulty,  they 
should  stop  till  they  got  to  the  root  of  the 
matter. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  by  way  of 
practical  application  of  certain  points  alluded 
to,  Mr.  Honeyman  invited  the  members  to 
describe  what  combination  of  rubble  and  cube 


materials  would  be  best  for  a clearstory  60  ft. 
long,  15  ft.  high,  and  2 ft.  9 in.  thick,  with 
coupled  lancets  in  each  bay,  the  outside  faced 
with  dressed  stone,  and  the  inside  plastered. 
Several  members  responded,  and  the  leoturer 
then  pointed  out  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
their  proposals. 


THE  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

Under  the  superintendence  of  Miss  Louisa 
Gann,  who  is  assisted  by  Miss  Wilson  and  Miss 
de  la  Belinaye,  this  school  has  attained  a fore- 
most position  amongst  the  principal  art  educa- 
tional establishments  of  the  country,  the  students 
having  for  many  ysars  past  carried  off  the 
highest  prizes  either  in  the  national  or  local 
competitions,  or  in  both.  Amongst  the  works 
which  show  the  greatest  proficiency  are  several 
life-size  heads  from  the  life  in  water-colours. 
These  are  by  Miss  Florence  Reason,  the  winner 
of  the  Queen’s  gold  medal,  for  a crayon  draw- 
ing from  the  antique,  and  a Queen’s  scholarship 
for  the  second  year,  and  of  whom  her  Majesty 
has  purchased  a life-size  study  in  water-colour. 
The  National  Gilchrist  scholarship  has  been 
awarded  to  Miss  Ethel  Spiller  and  to  Miss  Ethel 
Chapman  Nisbet.  Appended  is  a list  of  awards 
for  the  1880  competition  : — 

Qaeen’s  scholarship,  Florence  Reason,  second  year ; 
National  Gilchrist  scholarship,  Ethel  Spiller,  second  year, 
and  Ethel  Chapman  Nisbet,  first  year ; Clothworkers' 
scholarship,  Catherine  Martha  Wood ; subscribers'  scholar- 
ship, NorahWaugh;  Queen’s  gold  medal,  Florence  Reason  ; 
National  silver  medal,  Edith  Harris  and  Ethel  Chapman 
NiBbet;  National,  bronze  medal,  Florence  Reason;  Na- 
tional Queen's  prizes,  Alice  Jane  Chaplin,  Elizabeth 
M.  Lovell,  Ellen  Rouse,  Ethel  Mary  Spiller,  and  Lydia 
Whitaker. 

For  third-grade  prizes  there  were  sixty-one 
awards  and  forty-two  prizes.  An  interesting 
portion  of  the  exhibition  is  formed  of  designs 
for  fans  in  paintings  on  silk, — flowers  and  birds’ 
nests,  representing  delicate  peeps  at  nature. 
The  prizes  in  this  class  were  awarded  to]  Miss 
Welby,  Miss  E.  C.  Chapman  Nisbet,  Miss  E.  R. 
Stones,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Ashton.  Other 
awards  were  made  to  Miss  Edith  Harris,  Miss  A. 
Cbaplin,  Miss  E.  Rouse,  Miss  Lydia  Whitaker, 
and  Miss  Annie  Jeffrey. 


TAKE  ADYICE. 

(a  building  lay.) 

When,  retiring  on  some  money, 

I was  shown  a site  to  build, — 

Grassy  Blope,  and  aspect  sunny, 

But  found  ’twas  rubbish-fill’d, — 
Thoughts  and  doubts  came  to  bewilder, 
Mocking  fancy  ! Paradise  ! 

Urged,  I wrote  unto  the  Builder, 

And  was  answer’d,  “Take  Advice.” 

First  I thought  this  answer  very 
Sharp  and  short  to  give  a man 
Who  had  put  a modest  query 
On  the  dangers  that  he  ran. 

Thinking  o’er  the  answer  fairly, 

I concluded  ’twas  conoise  ; 

So  next  morning  I went  early, 

And  on  building  took  advice. 

My  first  site  was  soon  forsaken 
For  a better  far  apart, 

Where  my  peace  remains  unshaken, 

In  a house  of  health  and  art. 

But  I hear  of  fortunes  scatter’d, 

Schemes  dissolved  like  so  much  ice, 
Broken  hearts  and  homesteads  shatter’d, 
All  through  wanting  good  advice. 

What  I ’scaped  through  timely  action, 
What  I saved  at  trifling  cost, 

I now  view  with  satisfaction, 

Knowing  what  I would  have  lost. 

Many  on  the  wheel  are  broken, 

Many  more  through  loaded  dice  : 
Build,  then,  friends,  but  mind  this  token, 
Now  and  always, — Take  Advice. 

C.  H. 


Fall  of  a Railway  Bridge. — Early  on 
Sunday  morning  last  one  of  the  arches  of  a 
bridge  which  carries  the  Neasden-road  over  the 
Midland  Railway  suddenly  gave  way,  leaving  a 
huge  aperture  in  the  road,  which  is  30  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  line.  The  line  is  known  as  the 
Acton  branch  of  the  Midland  Railway,  and  runs 
from  Child’s-hill  on  to  Earl’s-court.  Fortunately 
no  casualties  to  life  or  limb  resulted. 


THE  USEFUL  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

Sir, — The  questions  arising  out  of  the  subject 
of  the  above  heading  are  questions  requiring 
careful  mental  analysis,  and  are  nob  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  any  off-hand  manner,  or  by  the  say- 
ing of  apparently  smart,  but  really  very  silly, 
things.  Any  reader  of  my  letters  will,  I think, 
have  perceived  that  I am  earnestly  endeavouring 
to  promulgate  clearer  notions,  more  precise 
Eesthetio  principles.  It  is  melancholy  to  hear 
and  to  read  the  canting  effusions  on  “ the  ap- 
preciation  of  the  beautiful,”  when  talk  and  act, 
far  and  wide,  show  not  only  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  real  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
but  that  there  is  crass  ignorance  on  all  matters 
appertaining  to  art.  The  critical  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  is,  doubtless,  a very  desirable 
faculty,  and  possibly  might  be  one  less  rare 
than  it  is  if  it  were  not  ohoked  by  the  weeds  of 
the  confused  notions,  the  corrupt  tastes,  and 
the  whims  of  false  prophets.  A critical  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful,  however,  cannot  exist 
in  any  one  who  is  unable  to  discriminate,  and 
divide  the  truth  rightly,  and  it  will  presently  be 
seen  in  attempting  to  do  this  in  only  one  section 
of  art,  how  diverse  and  complex  the  considera- 
tions are.  I say  in  one  section,  for  I shall  not 
touch  upon  those  phaees  of  art  the  grand,  the 
pretty,  the  grotesque,  &c.,  and  which  are  dis- 
tinctly different  aims,  resting  on  different  prin- 
ciples to  those  of  the  beautiful;  although  at  the 
present  day  they  are  all  heaped  together  in 
confusion  under  that  one  beading. 

Just  as  “ great  creating  nature’s”  grand  cha- 
racteristic is  “ adaptation  to  purpose,”  so  also 
is  it  the  great  artist’s  ; the  beautiful  is  only  one 
of  the  elements  at  the  artist’s  disposal,  and  one 
not  to  be  used  indiscriminately  and  anywhere, 
but  only  when  it  is  fit  and  proper  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  It  should  be  recollected,  too,  that  the 
beautiful  is,  after  all,  only  a certain  conformity 
of  the  external  constitution  of  some  produc- 
tions, either  natural  or  artificial,  to  human 
taste ; beauty  is  not  a property  of  the  produc- 
tions themselves, — it  is  merely  a coincidence. 
It  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  that  man  should 
admire  himself  beyond  other  created  beings,  and 
be  pleased  with  those  conditions  which  are  in 
conformity  with,  and  therefore  agreeable  to,  his 
nature.  If  an  ape  could  express  his  own  emo- 
tions it  would  very  probably  be  found  to  regard 
a typical  representation  of  its  species  in  very 
much  the  same  light  as  we  do  the  statue  of  the 
Apollo. 

Let  me  now  proceed  to  categorically  arrange 
the  subject  of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful : — 

1.  Imperfect  construction,  unfitness.  May  be  found 
both  in  Nature  and  in  Art ; the  survival  of  “ the  fittest” 
involves  the  extinction  of  the  unfit. 

2.  Perfect  constructive  fitness  without  beauty. 

Example s. 

Nature. — The  hippopotamus,  the  toad,  the  crocodile,  &c. 

Art.— A floating  derrick,  an  ironclad,  a steam-roller,  &c. 

3.  Perfect  constructive  fitness,  with  some  degree  of 
beauty. 

Examples. 

Nature.— The  gazelle,  the  leopard,  tho  horse,  &c. 

Art. — The  bows  of  a sailing  vessel,  a ploughshare,  a 
spear-head,  &c. 

4.  Perfect  constructive  fitness  with  perfect  beauty. 

Examples. 

Nature. — Attained  only  in  the  perfect  hum  Ml  form. 

Art.— The  presentment  of  the  perfect  human  form  in 
painting  and  sculpture. 

5.  Compromise  between  the  claims  of  constructive  fitness 
and  of  taste. 

Examples. 

The  greater  number  of  modern  works  of  fine  art. 

<5.  The  beautiful  or  the  beau  ideal  as  a paramount  aim 
of  the  fine  art. 

Examples. 

Grecian  art,  and  occasional  works  in  modern  times. 

The  above  categories  from  1 to  4 may  be  said 
to  embrace  what  may  be  termed  the  natural 
course  of  things  in  reference  to  fitness  and 
beauty,  both  in  nature  and  in  art ; 5 and  6,  how- 
ever, require  special  examination,  for  it  is  upon 
these  that  art  discussions  more  frequently  centre ; 
for  the  present,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  “ the  beautiful  ” can  seldom  now  be  the  sole 
aim  of  the  fine  arts.  The  fine  arts  are,  in  these 
days,  for  the  most  part,  concerned  with  themes, 
the  leading  conditions  of  which  are  predeter- 
mined by  necessities  lying  outside  the  artist’s 
choice,  and  entirely  independent  of  his  will.  The 
modern  artist  has,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to 
make  the  best  of  given  conditions,  and  to  recon- 
cile these  as  well  as  he  can  with  taste.  For 
instance,  what  part  can  abstract  beauty  play 
either  in  respect  to  form,  colour,  or  costume  in 
an  historical  picture  of  the  time  of  Cromwell  ? 
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Such  a picture  must  either  be  bitterly  literal 
in  its  treatment,  or  a compromise  with  taste. 
But  in  the  next  decade  or  two  we  are  going  in 
for  intellectual  supremacy  in  the  fine  arts, — that 
is  to  say,  the  New  School  is  ; the  glint 
of  beauty  will  be  weloomed  where  it  should 
naturally  fall,  but  that  school  will  have  no  more 
of  your  morbidly  msthetio  nonsense.  Man  does 
not  intellectualy  live  by  the  beautiful  alone  ; his 
understanding  has  to  be  satisfied  as  well  as  his 
senses.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

A special  general  meeting  of  this  Institute 
was  held  on  the  21st  ult.,  Mr.  John  Honeyman, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  President  stated  that  part  of  the  business 
of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  what  was  to  be 
done  with  reference  to  the  proposed  destruction 
of  the  west  end  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Watson  made  a statement  on  the 
subject,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said, — “In 
spite  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett’s  contempt  for  any 
opinion  bnt  his  own,  I suppose  that  we  may  at 
least  relieve  ourselves  from  any  Bbare  of  respon- 
sibility in  his  work  j and  there  are  two  separate 
points  on  which,  as  a Sooiety  of  Architects,  we 
have  a right  to  pronounce : First,  as  to  the 
destruction  of  the  great  west  window;  and, 
second,  as  to  the  carrying  into  exeontion  of  such 
a design  as  Sir  Edmund  Beckett’s.  Abbot 
Wheathampstead’s  window  dates  from  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  one  of  great 
historical  and  architectural  interest,  and  it  con- 
nects itself  naturally  with  work  of  the  same  date 
in  other  parts  of  the  Abbey  which  Sir  Edmund 
has  not  yet  announced  his  intention  of  destroy- 
ing. I submit  that  the  proposal  is  an  outrage 
upon  the  intelligence  of  this  country.  If  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Alban’s  permit  it  to  be  carried 
out,  they  will  well  deserve  the  worst  that  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  can  do  to  their  oathedral.  The 
architects  of  this  country  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  influence  the  Government  of  Italy 
towards  preventing  the  injury  that  was  about 
to  be  inflicted  on  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice.  Are  we 
now  to  wait  for  the  architects  of  Italy  to  memo- 
rialise the  British  Government  about  the  injury 
impending  over  St.  Alban’s  ? If  the  best  design 
that  could  be  got  were  substituted,  the  destruc- 
tion would  still  be  matter  for  regret ; bnt  let  us 
look  at  what  is  proposed.  I will  not  attempt  to 
criticise  the  architectural  qualities  of  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett’s  design.  It  is  the  work  of 
one  so  ignorant  of  Gothic  design  that  he  is  not 
even  aware  of  his  own  ignorance.  As  the  draw- 
ing itself  is  before  you,  it  would  be  waste  of 
words  to  say  more.  Let  me  now  quote  a sen- 
tence from  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  description  of  the 
three  porches  of  this  front.  * I doubt,’  he  says, 

‘ whether  there  exists  in  England  a work  so 
perfect  in  art  as  the  half-ruined  western  portals 
of  St.  Alban’s.  I venerate  the  architect  who 
designed  them.’  These  are  the  portals  which 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett  is  now  engaged  in  restor- 
ing, and  upon  which  he  is  engrafting  his  own 
horrible  inventions.  ‘ The  great  majority  of 
ancient  buildings,’ — I am  quoting  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  again, — ‘ are  committed  to  the  mercy  of 
a herd  who  trample  them  under  their  feet  and 
turn  against  and  rend  all  objectors.’  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  this,  the  first  of  English  abbeys, 
that  it  is  not  even  committed  to  the  mercy  of 
such  a herd,  but  that  it  has  been  delivered  over 
absolutely  into  the  hands  of  one  who  has  already 
distinguished  himself  by  its  reckless  mutilation, 
and  who  is  still  eager  for  further  destruction.” 

After  some  discussion,  a resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  recording  strong  disap- 
proval of  any  unnecessary  destruction  of  the 
Mediaaval  portion  of  the  west  front  of  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey,  and  protesting  against  the  proposed 
reconstruction.  It  was  further  resolved  that  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  Bhould  be  sent  to  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Alban’s  and  to  Sir  Edmund  Beckett. 


The  Earl  Russell  Memorial. — The  com- 
mittee of  the  Earl  Russell  Memorial  Fund  have 
now  completed  their  work,  and  under  their  direc- 
tion a marble  full-length  statue  of  the  late 
statesman,  by  Mr.  Boehm,  A.R.A.,  has  been 
erected  in  the  Central  Hall  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  A bust  by  the  same  sculptor  has 
also  been  fixed  in  the  north  aisle,  near  the  west ' 
door,  of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  total  amount 
of  subscriptions  received  is  2,775 1.  10s.  Of  this 
sum  2,0001.  has  been  paid  for  the  statue,  and 
5611.  Is.  for  the  bust  and  fees  for  fixing  it  in 
the  Abbey. 


FENCHURCH-  STREET  AND  THE  NEW 
LEADENHALL  MARKET. 

The  congested  state  of  the  traffio  in  Fen- 
church-street,  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
approaches  to  the  new  Leadenhall  Market,  was 
the  subject  of  discussion  last  week  at  the  Lang- 
bourne  Wardmote  for  the  annual  election  of 
Common  Counoilmen,  and  a resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  Corporation  should  make  a 
change  in  the  proposed  approaches  to  the  new 
market  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Churchwarden  Hubbnck,  in  alluding  to 
the  congested  state  of  the  traffic  in  Fenohurch- 
street,  said  it  had  reached  such  a pitoh  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  to  relieve  it.  He  observed  that  they 
were  promised  some  relief  by  the  construction 
of  new  approaches  to,  and  outlets  from  the 
market  as  rebuilt,  but  from  present  appearances 
he  feared  that  this  was  not  likely  to  be  realised. 
If  they  had  known  this  at  the  time  the  Act  was 
being  applied  for,  he  for  one  would  certainly 
have  opposed  it.  He  remarked  that  to  build  a 
market  without  the  meanB  of  getting  goods  into  or 
out  of  it,  meant  that  the  market  Bhould  take  pos- 
session of  streets  which  belonged  to  the  public, 
and  he  had  known  several  persons  give  up  their 
places  of  business  because  they  could  not  readily 
get  their  goods  to  and  from  them.  He  advised 
that  the  Act  for  the  improvement  of  Leadenhall 
Market  should  be  oarried  out  in  its  entirety,  by 
continuing  the  road  or  way  through  the  centre 
of  the  market,  as  proposed,  from  Leadenball- 
street  into  Fenohurch-street,  and  a resolution 
to  this  effeot  was  unanimously  adopted. 


“SANITARY  SCIENCE  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE.” 

Sir, — Such  a letter  as  Mr.  W.  P.  Buchan’s,  on 
p.  737  (Deo.  18)  of  your  last  volume,  was  what 
I wished  to  elicit  by  my  letter  on  page  709.  It 
throws  the  situation  into  strong  relief,  and  is  a 
happy  aid  to  pointing  the  moral. 

1.  “ Soil-pipes  should  be  fixed  outside  the 
house.”  The  question  is  put, — Does  should 
mean  must,?  And  the  answer  given  is, — “ Yes, 
any  architect  who  does  not  put  them  there 
shows  gross  ignorance  and  oulpable  careless- 
ness, and  a jury  Bhould  return  a verdict  of  man- 
slaughter against  him.” 

The  Science  of  Practical  Plumbing  seems 
likely  to  advance  for  the  future  with  ugly  rushes, 
not  very  pleasant  to  witness.  A few  months 
ago,  in  Buch  advice  about  soil-pipeB,  should  pro- 
bably meant  should  with  everybody, — un- 
doubtedly with  W.  P.  Buchan.  Near  about  ten 
years  ago  Londoners  were  treated  in  weekly 
leaflets  to  the  plain  precepts  of  a practical 
plumber,  and  we  were  somewhat  affrighted  as 
wondrous  “jaw-boxes,”  “ oranes,”  and  vagrant 
“ in  situs  ” and  “ per  ses  ” dazzled  our  unac- 
customed eyes.  In  1880,  with  the  necessary 
ohanges,  the  precepts,  inside  their  own  covers, 
fill  a volume  in  the  modern  Weale’s  Series.  The 
title  is  “ Plumbing,  &c.,”  by  W.  P.  Buchan ; the 
volume  most  creditable  to  its  author,  and  we 
are  duly  thankful  for  it, — albeit  gentle  sighs 
may  be  heaved  that,  in  contrast  with  the  elder 
days,  ungracious  persons  should  be  able,  if  they 
choose,  to  hurl  “workmanlike,”  with  an  un- 
pleasant meaniog,  at  any  booklet  of  the  series. 
On  page  88  and  thereabouts  are  good  general 
instructions  anent  soil-pipes  “ fixed  up  inside 
the  building.”  On  page  203  the  external  soil- 
pipe, — a sort  of  novelty,—  is  timidly  introduced 
in  a footnote  : — “ The  soil-pipe  is  shown  ou,tside 
the  wall,  whioh  is  a safeguard  against  sewer- 
gas,”  &c.  On  page  89  laudable  hesitation  with 
reference  to  the  perfection  of  external  soil-pipes 
finds  this  expression, — “ one  disadvantage,  how- 
ever, of  either  soil-pipes  or  waste-pipes  put  up 
outBide  the  building,  is  their  liability  to  being 
frozen  up  in  frosty  weather,  and  so  preventing 
the  proper  use  of  the  water-closets,  sinks,  &c. ; 
or,  if  they  are  used,  causing  the  property  to  be 
flooded.”  The  revision  of  the  volume  may  have 
been  concluded  nine  months  ago, — it  is  dated 
1880;  but  since  then  we  have  had  the  Society 
of  Arts  Conference  ; and  No.  3 in  Mr.  Griffith’s 
summary  has  been  well  talked  about ; and  sani- 
tary plumbers  must  do  something  more  than 
keep  pace  with  the  time. 

Now  I,  as  an  architect,  object  to  this  sort  of 
thing.  I do  not  intend,  if  I can  help  it,  to  allow 
ray  practice  to  be  guided  by  anything  besides 
my  own  intelligence,  and  as  I listen  most 
patiently  to  sanitary  persons,  even  to  Banitary 
popes,  and  read  their  books,  and  letters  in  large 
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(and  generally  in  small  type)  without  flinching, 
I should  really  be  glad  if  they  would  be  either 
logical  and  consistent,  or  far-seeing  and  modest, — 
some  virtues  group  more  pleasantly  with  some 
others.  I may  possibly  be  convinced  some  day 
that  external  soil-pipes  are  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  may  never  design  a building  without  making 
them  the  first  and  principal  consideration, — but 
I have  not  arrived  at  that  at  present.  For  a 
good  number  of  years  I have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  them,  and  need  not  in  this  connexion 
recapitulate  arguments  in  their  favour, — mine  do 
not  differ  much  from  other  people’s.  But  I have 
also  not  infrequently  put  them  inside.  Some 
years  ago — for  a good-sized  house  on  bleak, 
wind-swept  moorland — external  soil-pipes  had 
been  arranged  in  the  contract  drawings,  and 
would  have  been  executed  if  the  foreman, 
representing  one  of  the  largest  of  London 
building  firms,  bad  not  (very  properly)  hinted 
hesitation,  and  experience  of  similar  exposure, 
and  of  solid  internal  coatings,  and  ultimate 
removal  of  pipes  from  the  exterior.  I was  not 
prepared  to  aid  in  bringing  about  “ the  punish- 
ment of  some  sin,  namely,  the  waste  of  water,” 
in  order  to  secure  to  my  employer  the  luxury 
of  reproving  his  servants,  after  the  plumber 
and  assistants  had  come  from  the  distant  town, 
remedied  leaks,  unstopped  pipes,  and  made  all 
comfortable  till  the  next  accident ; and  I do 
not  now  regret  my  decision, — nor,  indeed,  similar 
decisions  in  other  cases,  some  for  Buch  reasons 
and  some  for  others.  With  pipes  carried  up 
the  full  size  above  the  roof,  and  air  passed 
through  them,  I am  not  disposed  to  part  with 
the  power  of  carrying  them  from  the  w.cs.  on 
upper  stories  through  clustering  buildings  at 
lower  levels,  nor  to  cease  to  balance  advantage 
and  disadvantage  when  appearance,  to  whioh  I 
attach  some  value,  is  in  question.  Mr.  S.  S. 
Hellyer  in  his  ingenious  trade-circular  “The 
Plumber  and  Sanitary  Houses,”  puts  the  case 
with  mildness  (p.  35),  “A  lead  soil-pipe  in  time 
perishes  ....  but  as  the  pipe  is  ventilated 
both  at  the  top  and  bottom  no  noxious  gases  or 
injurious  air  would  come  into  the  house,” — there 
is  surely  a thought  too  much  complacency  here 
in  respect  of  old  soil-pipes ! He  gives  an 
intelligent  illustration  showing  how  such  soil- 
pipes  should  be  treated.  Perhaps,  however,  he 
also  has  ratted  by  this  time,  and,  instead  of 
occupying  my  own  attitude, — a liking  for  the 
outside,  bat  no  awful  shrinking  from  the  in- 
Bide, — is  pronouncing  the  irrevocable  must. 

2.  I am  afraid  I must  break  off  here.  I 
trust,  however,  you  will  afford  me  a little  space 
for  something  about  sinks  at  another  time,  for  I 
wish  my  suggestion  of  a detergent  for  sink- 
traps  to  be  taken  up  by  some  one, — it  is 
obviously  not  in  W.  P.  B.’s  line, — with  the  skill 
and  good  luck  to  turn  it  to  use  for  the  publio, 
and  to  fortune  for  himself. 

A.R.I.B.A. 


Sir, — I notice  that  the  discussion  on  Mr. 
Robins’s  paper  has  revived  the  fashionable 
outcry  against  the  erection  of  soil-pipes  in  the 
interior  of  houses.  This  is  a structural  arrange- 
ment against  whioh  the  fiercest  anathemas  have 
been  hurled  of  late;  but  while  I have  noted 
this  fact,  I must  admit  that  I have  as  yet  seen 
no  valid  reason  adduced  in  support  of  the  con- 
tension  that  soil-pipes  must  of  necessity  be 
plaoed  outside  to  insure  sanitary  conditions.  In 
order  to  establish  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
assume  that  there  is  no  human  possibility  of 
constructing  soil-pipes  in  practice  which  shall 
sufficiently  fulfil  the  condition  of  being  perma- 
nently air-tight,  and  therefore  safe, — an  admis- 
sion whioh  I am  unable  to  make.  For  my  own 
part,  and  as  the  result  of  some  experience  in 
house  sanitation,  I am  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  extreme  conditions  laid  down  nowadays 
in  such  matters  as  soil-pipe  fitting  and  discon- 
nexion are  the  outcome  of  past  neglect  in  regard 
to  the  design  and  supervision  of  house-drainage 
work.  Scamped  workmanship,  the  natural 
concomitant  of  this  neglect,  has,  as  is  well 
known,  produced  an  incalculable  amount  of 
mischief,  but  I fail  to  see  in  this  fact  any  justifi- 
cation for  the  sensational  and  extravagant  ideas 
now  so  widely  promulgated,  and  of  which  the 
exclusion  of  soil-pipes  from  houses  is  but  an 
example.  John  S.  Hodgson. 


Sir,— I had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  lecture  and 
discussion  on  “ Sanitary  Science  in  its  Relation  to  Civil 
Architecture  ” at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Kritish  Architects,  and  feel  sure  that  no  one  can  do  other- 
wise than  coincide  with  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  (the  lecturer) 
in  thinking  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  “ specialists,” 
and  that  the  specialists  will  have  enough  to  do  if  they 
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thoroughly  understand  the  theory  and  praotiee  of  their 
profession.  It  seems  to  me,  from  my  experience,  which 
has  extended  over  a number  of  years,  that  the  following 
questions  are  Dot  yet  settled  : — 

I.  That  soil-pipes  and  traps  will  freeze  if  placed  in  ex- 
posed situations  there  is  not  a shadow  of  doubt.  1 have 
seen  this  any  number  of  times,  and  not  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tweed,  where  the  weather,  it  will  bo  allowed,  is  a 
good  deal  more  severe  than  on  this.  There  should  also  be 
little  or  no  fear  about  leaky  soil-pipes  if  made  ot  the 
material  which  is  most  suited  for  the  purpose, — the  ma- 
terial employed  by  the  Romans  in  their  various  aqueducts, 
and  invariably  used  by  our  forefathers,  viz.,  lead,— and 
the  reasons  in  favour  of  this  material  are  so  cogent  that 
the  wonder  seems  to  me  that  practical  men  can  ever  allow 
themselves  to  use  anything  else.  One  or  two,  however, 
will,  I think,  be  enough.  1st.  It  is  easy  to  join,  and  the 
great  value  of  this  quality  is  at  once  apparent  if  we  imagine 
a case  of  stoppage  at  an  awkward  point.  2ndly.  It  is 
easy  to  work  to  the  various  shapes  and  bends  necessary  to 
a perfect  job,  which  naturally  varies  in  some  way  on  nearly 
every  occasion.  3rdly.  It  is  very  difficult  to  break,  not 
being  liable  to  damage  by  settlement  or  otherwise  in 
nearly  the  same  degree  as  iron,  thereby  doing  away  almost 
entirely  with  the  danger  of  leakage.  This  material  is  being 
set  aside  from  motives  of  a “ penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish”  economv.  its  cheaper  substitute,  iron,  being 
capable  of  being  fixed  by  “jerry”  workmen,  who  under- 
stand very  little,  indeed,  of  the  important  work  on  which 
they  are  engaged,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  literally  a matter 
of  life  and  death  to  the  occupants  of  the  habitations,  no 
matter  if  it  be  cottage,  mansion,  or  palace.  I have  re- 
peatedly seen  labourers  fresh  from  the  plough-tailor  some 
other  vocation  equally  far  removed  from  sanitary  work, 
employed  to  fix  iron  soil-pipes  ! What  can  be  expected, 
in  these  circumstance^,  but  leakage,  either  through  faulty 
joints  or  other  imperfect  workmanship  P 

But  again,  iron,  as  a substitute  for  lead  for  tbis  purpose, 
must  be  utterly  condemned,  because,  if  it  be  sound  to 
commence  with,  it  must,  in  the  course  of  a few  yenrs, 
requiro  painting,  and,  perhaps,  scraping;  and  the  very 
pla"e  where  'his  is  of  the  most  importance,  f.e.,  the  back 
of  the  soil-pipe,  esnnot  be  got  at,  and  then  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a state  of  affairs  not  pleasant  even  to 
think  about.  The  joints  in  the  case  of  iron  pipes,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  may  bo  said  to  be  the 
weakest  point;  whereas,  if  lead  be  employed,  they  are 
actually  the  strongest.  This  may  be  easily  tested  by 
means  of  a vacuum-gauge  or  by  water-pressure,  which  may 
be  done  by  architects  and  clerks  of  works  under  their  own 
supervision,  and  I am  honestly  of  opinion  that  they  would 
often  be  astonished  at  the  result  of  sunh  an  experiment 
where  cast-iron  pipes  have  been  used.  Again,  the  causes 
of  leakage  in  old  lead  soil-pipes  are  now  (when  the  work  is 
in  efficient  hards)  entirely  obviated  by  the  system  of  venti- 
lation adopted,  the  pent-up  gases  being  by  this  means 
allowed  to  escape,  and  all  danger  of  damage  from  this 
cause  are  done  away  with,  there  being  only  the  fair  wear 
and  tear  of  time  to  take  into  account.  Another  point  is, 
that  sand-holes  in  iron-pipes  may  easily  rust  through  and 
work  the  evil  in  a short  time  without  detection.  The 
question  of  open  soil-pipes,  unless  scientifically  carried 
out,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  in  regard  to  the  ventila- 
tion and  trapping  of  same  before  entering  the  house,  is 
hardly,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  discussion,  bnt  it  can  be 
definitely  settled,  once  for  all,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
responsible  being  by  a visit  to  one  of  the  good  old- 
fashioned  German  or  French  towns,  and  notably,  I might 
say . by  a short  sojourn  in  the  capital  of  Austria  (Der  Kaiser- 
stadt),  where  nothing  but  open  soil-pipes  exist,  and  where 
one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  advice  given  by  Henry 
Fielding  to  his  friend  on  setting  out  on  a Continental 
journey, — “ Cross  the  Continent  with  your  hand  in  your 
pooket  and  your  fingers  to  your  nose.” 

John  Smbaton. 


LARGE  CLAIM  FOR  TITHES. 

An  inquiry  was  held  on  the  23rd  ult.  at  the 
Institution  of  Surveyors,  Westminster,  before 
Mr.  G.  Pownall,  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  Brown, 
Q.C.,  as  assessor,  in  whioh  Mr.  E.  J.  Esdaile 
was  plaintiff,  and  the  Metropolitan  District 
(Inner  Circle  Completion)  Railway  Company 
were  the  defendants. 

The  subject  of  the  inquiry  was  to  assess  the 
value  of  tithes  lost  to  the  plaintiff  by  reason  of 
the  Railway  Company  having  taken,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  undertaking,  a large  number 
of  premises  situated  in  the  Crescent  and  the 
Minories,  from  which  issued  tithes,  the  property 
of  the  plaintiff,  as  lay  impropriator.  By  a 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.  a tithe  was  levied  for 
every  10s.  of  rent  on  every  house  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  of  Is.  4£d.,  with  a pro- 
viso that  wherever  a tenant  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  statute  had  customarily  paid 
less,  he  should  be  rated  according  to  the  sums 
he  had  hitherto  paid. 

The  contention  of  Mr.  E.  Clarke,  for  plaintiff, 
was,  that  compensation  should  be  made  on  the 
full  annual  value  cf  the  houses  taken,  and  not 
upon  the  sums  at  which  they  might  happen  to 
have  been  let  .on  lease.  He  would,  however, 
accept  yearly  lettings  as  evidence  of  annual 
value.  The  leases  obviously  would  not  be  any 
guide,  as  they  were  probably  granted  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  sums  to  be  expended  upon 
the  premises.  He  urged  that  for  the  whole 
number  of  houses  required  by  the  company  the 
amount  was  2,834/.  per  annum , or, deducting  10  per 
cent,  for  collection,  2,575 /.,  and  he  claimed  thirty 
years’  purchase  upon  that  Bum,  amounting  to 
77,250/.,  and  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  pur- 
chase, making  84,975/.  Anew  parochial  assess- 
ment was  made  in  1880,  and  ho  took  his  stand 
upon  that. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  reply,  shortly  Btated  that  the 


grounds  on  which  he  resisted  the  principle  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Clarke  were,  that  the  aotual  rent 
paid  for  the  premises  and  the  actual  amount 
of  tithe  imposed  should  be  the  basis  on  which 
compensation  should  be  granted  to  the  plaintiff. 
He  suggested  that  a sample  case  should  be 
taken  and  stated  to  the  Superior  Courts.  This 
would  obviate  the  necessity  of  going  into  130  or 
140  separate  oases,  all  possessing  the  same 
features. 

It  was  ultimately  arranged  that  an  appoint- 
ment should  be  made  early  in  February,  under 
a vigorous  protest  from  Mr.  Clarke  against  the 
protracted  delay  in  a case  of  so  much  import- 
ance.   


WHITFIELD  CHAPEL  BURIAL  GROUND. 

THE  QUEEN  V.  JACOBSON. 

Tins  was  a prosecution  for  having  “ unlaw- 
fully, wilfully,  and  indecently  ” caused  certain 
graves  in  the  old  burial-ground  attached  to 
Whitfield  Chapel,  in  Tottenham-court-road,  to 
be  dug  open,  and  removed  therefrom  a large 
quantity  of  human  remains  there  interred, 
“ to  the  great  scandal  and  disgrace  of  religion, 
decency,  and  morality.”  The  indictment  had 
been  laid  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court  and  had 
been  removed  into  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  by  certiorari  for 
the  purpose  of  trial,  aud  it  had  been  tried 
before  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice.  At  the 
trial  it  appeared  that  the  ground,  though  never 
consecrated,  had  been  used  for  interments 
from  1756  to  1853,  when  it  was  closed  as  a 
burial-ground  by  Order  in  Council.  In  1862 
the  defendent  bought  a portion  of  the  ground 
for  building  purposes,  and  the  portion  whioh  he 
purchased  had  been  used  for  interment  by  the 
families  of  those  who  had  purchased  the  right 
of  interment.  The  defendant  had  proceeded 
to  excavate  the  ground  for  purposes  of  building, 
and  it  appeared  that  pieces  of  coffins  were 
turned  up  along  with  human  boneB.  A person 
whose  relations  had  been  buried  at  the  spot 
gave  evidence,  and  in  the  result  the  jury  found 
that  human  bones,  forming  parts  of  distinct 
bodies,  had  been  disinterred,  but  not  improperly 
or  indecently.  Upon  these  findings  the  late 
Lord  Chief  Justice  thereupon  reserved  his 
judgment;  but  a verdict  of  “Guilty”  was 
directed.  The  defendent  came  up  for  judg- 
ment before  Mr.  Justice  Field  and  Mr.  Justice 
Manisty  a few  days  ago,  when  Mr.  Justice  Field 
fined  him  25/.  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  desired 
that  it  should  be  understood  that  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  law.  In  his  view  the  freeholder 
was  bound,  when  he  originally  disposed  of  the 
land  for  a burial-ground,  to  see  that  it  was 
preserved  for  the  purpose  of  interments,  and 
that  the  bodies  should  not  be  disturbed  ; and 
that  each  owner  in  succession  took  it  under  the 
same  obligation. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT : 
MISREPRESENTATIONS  AS  TO  DR  AINAGE. 

BUDD  V.  DAVISON. 

Vice-Chancellor  Malins  has  delivered  judg- 
ment in  this  case,  which  was  argued  at  con- 
siderable length  before  him  during  the  month 
of  November.  The  case,  as  will  be  seen,  was 
one  of  great  interest  to  persons  taking  leases  of 
dwelling-houses. 

His  Lordship  said  the  object  of  the  action  was  to  obtain 
specific  performance  of  a contract  entered  into  by  the  de- 
fendant to  take  a lease  from  the  plaintiffs  of  a house  called 
Trenthnm  House,  in  Riverdale-road,  Twickenham.  The 
lease  was  to  be  for  seven,  fourteeu,  or  twenty-one  years, 
from  May,  1879,  at  a rental  of  130/.  per  annum.  Before 
entering  into  the  agreement,  the  defendant  carefully  ex- 
amined the  house  and  made  inquiries  as  to  ihe  drainage, 
and  the  evidence  on  both  sideB  agreed  'hat  he  was  told  that 
it  was  on  the  cesspool  system,  and  that  it  was  good.  The 
defendant  also  stated  that  ho  was  told  it  was  very  good 
drainage.  The  defendant,  being  satisfied  with  the  house 
in  all  respects,  entered  iuto  possession  of  it  on  tho  1st  of 
May,  1879,  and  thereupon  became  bound  to  accept  a lease 
in  conformity  with  the  contract.  To  induce  the  defendant 
to  do  this,  a correspondence  of  a very  tedious  description 
was  commenced.  This  was  carried  ou  up  to  October,  when  i 
the  defendant  complained  of  having  had  trouble  with  the 
drams,  aud  that  the  sewage  had  overflowed  into  the  base- 
ment of  the  house,  and  that  iu  consequence  thereof-  he 
should  be  compelled  to  remove  his  family  to  avoid  a pos- 
sible outbreak  of  typhoid  fever;  but  his  chief  complaiut 
at  that  time  was  about  the  state  of  the  door-handles 
that  wanted  repair.  A surveyor  was  then  sent  by  the 
plaintiff  to  examine  tho  drains,  and  he  found  them 
stopped  up  with  hair  and  other  rubbish,  and  this  being 
removed,  the  water  and  sewage  flowed  as  usual.  The 
surveyor,  in  his  report,  stated  that  there  was  not  a suffi- 
cient fall  in  one  portion  of  the  drain  ; but  this  surveyor  and 
auother,  who  was  bIso  sent  by  the  plaintiff,  were  of  opinion 
that,  for  a cesspool  system  of  drainage,  this  draioage  was 
perfectly  good.  After  this  cleansing  of  the  drams,  the 
defendant  stated  that  they  acted  fairly  well  till  April  last 
when  another  overflow  occurred,  and  again  a search  was. 


made,  and  a piece  of  flanuel  was  discovered  in  the  pipe, 
which  was  said  to  have  stopped  the  flow.  In  July  last  one 
of  the  defendant's  children,  a little  girl  six  years  of  age, 
died,  and  three  other  inmates  of  the  house  were  taken 
ill  at  the  same  time.  Tne  medical  man  who  attended 
stated  that  the  disease  was  diphtheria,  and  that  this  com- 
plaint usually  arose  from  defective  drainage,  and  he  attri- 
buted tne  death  of  the  child  to  that  cause.  Several 
witnesses  spoke  of  the  nuisance  arisiug  in  the  house  from 
the  bad  smells.  Then  came  the  evidence  of  the  scientific 
witnesses.  There  was  Mr.  Latham,  who  examined  the 
drainage  and  stated  that  the  fall  was  not  sufficient,  and 
that  there  was  no  ventilation  whatever.  The  drainage,  in 
fact,  he  said,  was  very  bad,  and  necessitated  frequent 
umpiog,  and  he  would  not,  on  any  account,  live  in  such  a 
ouse.  He  went  on  to  say  that  all  the  house  drainage  of 
fifteen  years  ago  was  defective,  and  the  houses  were  not 
fit  to  live  in.  Mr.  Maynard,  another  witness,  had 
deposed  that  tho  drainage  was  altogether  improper, 
and  that  the  house  was  not  fit  to  live  in.  In  the  face 
of  all  this  evidence  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  drainage  was  good,  and  certainly 
not  very  good,  as  represented  to  the  defendant  when  he 
entered  into  the  contract.  1 here  was  no  doubt  that  the 
defendant  suffered  great  anxiety  from  the  defective  drain- 
age, but  whether  the  little  girl  died  from  the  effect  of  tho 
drainage  it  was  impossible  to  determine;  but  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  defendant  should  refuse  any 
longer  to  reside  in  the  house.  It  had  been  insisted  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff  that  whatever  might  be  the  diffi- 
culty connected  with  the  drainage,  the  defendant  had  by 
laches,  and  by  remaining  so  long  in  the  house  without 
making  any  complaints,  and  by  regularly  paying  tho  rent 
all  the  time,  and  by  his  contract,  incapacitated  himself 
from  obtaining  relief,  and  had  bound  himself  to  accept  the 
lease.  His  Lordship,  buving  remarked  upon  the  various 
cases  that  had  been  cited,  said  that  upon  those  authorities 
and  upon  thegeueral  principles  of  the  Court,  he  felt  b uud 
to  come  to  the  decision  that,  error  in  the  representation 
having  been  made  that  the  drainage  was  good,  though 
made  in  the  belief  that  such  statement  was  true,  there 
was  an  erroneous  statement  which  disentitled  the  plaintiffs 
to  the  relief  they  sought,  and  the  action  for  specific  per- 
formance must,  therefore,  be  dismissed  ; but,  considering 
the  great  delay  which  had  occurred  on  the  part  of  tho 
defendant  in  making  complaints,  it  must  be  dismissed 
without  costs. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

ELIAS  V.  CORPORATION  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  at  St.  George’s 
Hall,  Liverpool,  before  Mr.  J.  J.  AstoD,  the 
Sheriff’s  Assessor,  and  a jury,  a case  was  heard 
in  which  Mr.  W.  Owen  Elias  claimed  compensa- 
tion from  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  for  406 
square  yards  of  laud  in  Wavertree-road  which 
it  was  proposed  to  take  for  publio  improve- 
ments. 

The  claimant  called  three  valuers, — Mr.  Cornelius 
Sherlock,  who  valued  the  land  at  1,274/.  13s.  5d.;  Mr. 
Thomas  Wuinwright,  who  valued  it  at  1,388/.  15s.  ; and 
Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  who  valued  it  at  1,214/.  8s. 

Three  valuers  were  also  called  on  the  other  side,  viz., — 
Mr.  \V.  H.  IVeightman,  who  valued  the  landat  604/.  3a. 6d. ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Sbelmerdine,  sen.,  630/. ; and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Picton;  643/.  3s. 

The  jury  fixed  the  amount  ef  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
Mr.  Elias  at  669/.  18s. 


CLAIM  AGAINST  A BUILDER  FOR 
DAMAGES. 

In  the  Southampton  County  Court,  on  the  14th  of 
December,  before  Judge  Leonard,  the  case  of  Pebworth 
v.  Crook  was  tried. 

The  plaintiff  is  a photographer  carrying  on  business  at 
Deanery  Cottage,  and  the  defendant  a builder  at  Nortbam, 
having  a contruct  for  new  laundry  buildings  for  the  South 
Hants  Steam  Laundry  Company,  adjoining  the  plaintiff's 
house. 

The  claim  was  for  damages  (which  were  laid  at  40/.) 
alleged  to  be  caused  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff  in 
taking  off  a roof  over  his  premises,  aud  udmittiDg  the 
rain,  whereby  a number  of  old  negatives  were  spoilt. 

The  solicitor  to  the  defendant,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bell,  con- 
tended that  the  action  should  have  been  brought  against 
the  lauudry  company  and  not  the  builder,  and  cited  the 
cases  of  Bower  v.  Peate,  in  Roscoe’s  “ Dige-t  of  Bnilding 
Cases,”  and  the  case  of  Pereival  v.  Hughes,  reported  iu 
the  Builder  of  the  11th  of  December,  1880. 

His  Honour,  after  hearing  Mr.  Shuttle,  for  the  plaintiff, 
in  roply,  who  argued  that  the  contract,  made  it  incumbent 
upon  the  defendant  to  make  good  tho  dumage,  held  that 
the  claim,  if  any,  should  be  ngaiust  the  company,  and 
non-suited  the  plaintiff,  without  prejudice,  which  carried 
coats  agxinst  him. 


Lichfield  Cathedral. — The  restoration  of 
the  west  front  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  proceeds 
apace.  A few  days  ago  the  figures  of  Bishops 
Lonsdale  and  Selwyu  wore  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  stair  turret.  At  Bishop  Lonsdale’s  feet 
there  is  a representation  of  Eton  School,  whilst 
to  Bishop  Selwyn  there  clings  a Milanesian  boy. 
A figure  of  Bishop  Hackett  will  shortly  occupy 
a corresponding  position.  These  figures  are 
from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Seale,  of  Brixton.  Two 
figures  by  MisB  Grant,  of  Regent’s  Park, — St. 
James  the  Greater,  and  St.  Matthew, — have 
been  placed  on  either  Bide  of  the  south-west 
door,  and  a third  by  the  same  artist  is  ready. 
In  all,  up  to  the  present,  27  figures  have  been 
placed  in  their  respective  niches.  The  sculptors 
whose  works  have  already  found  a place  in  the 
restoration  are  Miss  Grant,  Mr.  Seale,  and  Mr. 
Bridgman,  of  Liohfield. 
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WATER  SUPPLY. 

London. — Afc  the  last  meeting  of  the  Lambeth 
Vestry,  Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler,  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  a report  of  a special  committee  on  the 
water  supply, — “ That  in  their  opinion  all  the 
benefits  hoped  for  from  the  transfer  of  the 
water  companies’  undertakings  to  a public 
authority  might  be  secured  by  placing  the  com- 
panies under  improved  regulations,  with  greater 
control  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities.” 
Mr.  Wiseman  moved  as  an  amendment, — “ That 
no  legislation  will  secure  public  confidence  and 
be  satisfactory  to  the  water-consumers  unless  it 
secures  a representative  water  authority  based 
on  the  direct  representation  of  the  ratepayers.” 
He  said  he  had  received  a number  of  letters  on 
the  subject,  including  one  from  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers,  M.P.,  who  wrote,  “ Your  resolution  for 
the  Lambeth  Vestry  seems  to  me  to  be  practical 
and  to  the  purpose,  and  I am  the  more  bound 
to  say  so  because  it  corresponds  with  the  general 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Water  Supply  and  Smith’s  contract  as  the  basis 
of  future  action.  Our  report,  which  has  been 
very  unjustly  withstood,  rejected  Smith’s  con- 
tract, gave  reasons  for  its  rejection,  and  pointed 
out  that  Parliament,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
public,  is  not  to  be  bullied  by  any  company  or 
companies,  however  strong  and  however  im- 
portant.” After  a long  discussion,  the  amend- 
ment was  negatived,  33  voting  for  it  and  40  for 
the  report.  A further  amendment,  that  the 
report  be  referred  baok,  was  also  lost,  and  the 
report  adopted. 

Taunton. — Operations  are  now  in  progress  for 
increasing  the  water  supply  of  Taunton.  A new 
reservoir  is  being  constructed  at  Blagdon  Hill, 
and  a new  bore-hole  is  being  made  at  Forche’s 
Corner,  on  the  Somersetshire  side  of  the  Culme, 
where  a good  supply  of  water  is  stated  to  have 
already  been  tapped.  This  bore-hole  will,  it  is 
calculated,  yield  72,000  gallons  per  diem.  At 
Fulwood,  the  reservoirs  are  being  enlarged. 
The  works  are  being  carried  out  under  the 
direotion  of  the  Water  Committee  of  the  Town 
Counoil. 


DRAINAGE  AND  SEWERAGE  WORKS. 

Inverness. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Inver- 
ness Police  Commissioners  on  the  13th  ult., 
Councillor  A.  Ross  (architect)  moved  a resolu- 
tion pledging  the  Commissioners  " to  improve  the 
drainage  system  of  the  town  by  constructing  an 
intercepting  main  drain  or  sewer  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  and  that  a general  scheme  of  drain- 
age for  the  whole  town  be  devised  and  settled, 
having  these  two  sewers  for  main  channels,  and 
that  the  scheme  be  gradually  proceeded  with. 
And,  further,  that  the  four  engineers  practising 
in  the  town  be  invited  to  prepare  competitive 
schemes  of  drainage,  to  carry  out  the  foregoing 
idea ; and  that  with  the  vie  of  carrying  out 
the  above  motion,  instead  of  inviting  competitive 
plans  at  once,  we  instruct  our  Burgh  Surveyor 
to  complete  a plan  of  the  whole  drainage  of  the 
town,  showing  all  the  existing  drains,  with  their 
levels,  and  also  to  instruct  the  Town  Chamber- 
lain  and  Town  Clerk  to  state  what  funds,  if  any, 
are  available,  and  if  not  what  rates  should  be 
necessary  to  provide  the  funds  to  carry  out  the 
scheme.”  In  the  oourse  of  his  speech,  Mr. 
Ross  said  that  the  cost  of  such  a scheme  would 
probably  be  10,0001..  or  12,0001.  Councillor 
Rhind  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  a special 
committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  prac- 
ticability and  expediency  “ of  constructing 
intercepting  main  drains  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  so  as  to  purify  the  river  and  discharge  the 
sewage  clear  of  the  town,  or  into  tanks,  or 
reservoirs ; to  instruct  the  Burgh  Surveyor  to 
prepare  such  plans  from  the  Ordnance  Survey 
maps,  and  provide  such  other  information  and 
assistance  as  the  committee  may  require  to 
frame  their  report  and  prepare  a detailed  esti- 
mate of  the  cost.”  The  amendment  was  car- 
ried, after  a long  disoussion. 

Salisburij.  — Captain  Hildyard,  R.E.,  lately 
held  an  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  with  respect  to  an  application 
made  by  the  Salisbury  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
for  permission  to  borrow  10,0001.  for  proposed 
new  sewage  disposal  works  in  Bugmore  Mea- 
dows, from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Bothams, 
the  city  surveyor,  according  to  whose  report 
the  Sanitary  Authority  in  the  first  instance 
decided  on  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  the 
city  by  a system  of  land  filtration  and  irriga- 
tion, but  the  land  selected  was  not  considered 


by  Captain  Hildyard  to  be  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Sanitary  Authority  now  proposes  to 
adopt  a Bystem  of  chemical  preoipitation  of  the 
sewage,  in  a manner  similar  to  that  in  use  at 
Taunton.  The  system  proposed  is  to  divert  the 
sewage  from  the  main  sewer  by  means  of  a 
hatoh,  into  a branch  culvert  leading  to  one  of  the 
two  strainers,  thence  by  a culvert  passing  under 
the  mixing-room  and  engine-room  to  the  tanks. 
Before  the  sewage  flows  into  the  tanks  it  will 
receive  a mixture  of  milk  of  lime  with  a small 
quantity  of  carbolic  acid  and  salt.  The  tanks 
are  arranged  in  two  series;  the  sewage  will  flow 
into  the  first  tank  of  either  series,  and  thence 
overflow  consecutively  into  as  many  of  the  tanks 
of  both  series  as  may  be  found  to  be  necessary ; 
and  from  the  last  tank  into  the  channel  leading 
to  the  river.  The  sludge,  which  will  be  prin- 
cipally deposited  in  the  first  two  or  three  tanks, 
will  be  pumped  out  by  an  engine,  sludge-pump, 
and  suction-pipes  laid  along  the  bottom  of  the 
tanks,  and  it  will  be  delivered  into  one  of  the 
sludge-pits.  The  sludge-pits  are  proposed  to  be 
about  2 ft.  6 in.  deep,  the  bottom  formed  of 
clinkers  or  coke,  with  a layer  above  of  fine  coke, 
to  act  as  a filter  to  drain  off  the  water,  which 
will  flow  away  by  a drain  to  a sower.  The 
sludge-pits  will  be  under  cover.  The  estimated 
cost  of  these  works  is : — For  alterations  to 
sewers,  drains,  &c.,  re-laying  parts  of  sewers, 
laying  drains  to  discharge  storm-water  into  the 
streams,  2,000Z. ; new  sewers,  2,029Z.  15s. ; 
works  for  purification  of  the  sewege,  6,000Z. ; 
total,  10.029Z.  15s.  In  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry, the  Inspector  asked  whether  the  Bewers 
were  draining  the  land,  and  Mr.  Bothams  re- 
plied that  they  were.  The  main  sewer,  which 
was  4 ft.  6 in.  by  3 ft.,  was  built  with  open- 
jointed  invert  blocks,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
mitting subsoil  water. 


RECOVERY  OF  ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

Sir, — Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge  ruled  on 
Saturday,  the  18th  ult.,  that  a percentage 
charged  on  work  whioh  had  been  tendered  for 
and  not  carried  out  was  untenable  at  law,  and 
that  all  that  could  be  recovered  was  payment 
for  the  work  done. 

It  seems  to  me  that  architects  Bhould  know 
this,  and,  although  it  involves  trouble,  it  will 
enable  them  to  be  more  adequately  paid,  and 
promote  a better  state  of  things.  A diary  muBt 
be  carefully  kept,  showing  the  time  the  archi- 
tect and  his  assistants  have  been  employed,  and 
the  proportion  of  office  expenses  to  that  time. 
All  the  details  could  then  be  made  out  before  the 
work  was  begun,  without  the  fear  of  losing 
payment  for  them  if  the  building  were  not 
carried  out. 

I incline  towards  pursuing  this  plan  for  all 
work.  It  would  doubtless  raise  the  remunera- 
tion greatly  for  all  work  on  which  much  care 
and  time  are  expended,  as  well  as  reward  better 
individual  skill,  thus  enabling  men  to  gain  an 
adequate  income  without  taking  more  work 
than  they  can  properly  look  after. 

G.  Aitchison. 


WATER  QUESTION. 

Sir, — The  price  I gave  in  the  Lambeth  Vestry 
for  the  purchese  of  the  eight  London  Water 
Companies  was  17,193,700Z.  This  was  based 
on  an  average  of  the  three  years’  net  profits  at 
twenty-five  years’  purchase,  from  figures  as  set 
forth  in  the  Blue  Book,  folios  304  to  318  inclu- 
sive,— Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Supply. 


One  Year’s  Average  of  Three  Years’  Net  Profits  at 
Twenty-five  Years'  Purchase. 


Chelsea,  to  March,  1880  £922,675 

East  London,  to  December  31,  1879  2,573,150 

Grand  Junction,  to  March  31,  1880 1,674,650 

Kent  Waterworks,  to  December  31,  1879...  1,375,700 
Lambeth  Waterworks,  to  March  31,  1880...  1,835,475 

New  River,  to  December  31,  1879  5,174,700 

Southwark,  to  March  31,  1880 1,100,776 

West  Middlesex,  to  March  31,  1880  2,536,675 


£17,193,700 

They  cost  about  £12,000/00. 

William  Thomas  Wiseman. 


The  New  Tay  Bridge.— The  Dundee  Town 
Council  Committee  has  resolved  that  the  new 
Tay  Bridge  ought  to  be  only  40  ft.  above 
high-water  mark  in  place  of  the  77  ft.  pro- 
posed. It  was  resolved  to  petition  Parliament 
on  the  subject  if  neoessary. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
HYGIENE. 

On  Wednesday,  December  29th,  at  a meeting 
of  the  committee  of  the  Parkes  Museum  of 
Hygiene,  Mr.  Geo.  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair, 
a proposal  was  made  to  hold  an  International 
Exhibition  in  1881.  After  a long  discussion,  in 
which  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore,  Professor  Corfield,  Mr. 
E.  C.  Robins,  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  Dr.  Gowers, 
and  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  took  part,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed  : — 

“ That  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  1851  having  ex- 
pressed to  the  committee  of  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene 
their  willingness  to  provide  space  at  South  Kensington  for 
an  Exhibition  of  Snnitary  Appliances  and  the  Industries 
connected  with  Medicine,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress  in  1881,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
committee  should  organise  such  an  exhibition  provided 
that  a sufficient  guarantee  fund  be  obtained." 

Those  desirous  of  assisting  the  committee  in 
the  work  proposed  are  requested  to  send  their 
names  to  the  treasurer  of  the  museum,  Professor 
Berkeley  Hill. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — 1 scarcely  know  whether  the  explanation  is  worth 
giving,  but  my  oldandrespeoted  friend,  Mr.  Colling,  seems 
to  think  I am  not  allowing  sufficient  credit  to  his  “ Asso- 
ciation of  Architectural  Draughtsmen/'  for  the  part  it  un- 
doubtedly had  in  the  formation  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation. I accept  his  word  “ amalgamation  ” with 
pleasure;  but  another  phrase  he  uses,  namely,  “revivi- 
fying,”  conflrms  my  statement  that  the  "Draughtsmen" 
were,  at  least  in  the  year  1846,  very  much  the  reverse  ot 
lively.  I remember  being  personally  anxious  about  the 
amalgamation  in  question.  I saw  on  one  hand  what  pro- 
mised to  be  a considerable  number  of  young  students  all 
sail,  and  on  the  other  a little  band  of  high-class  assistants 
all  ballast,  and  I thought  the  combination  might  produce 
something  that  would  swim.  But  to  assign  to  worthy 
James  Wylson  the  position  of  the  founder  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  to  date  the  origin  of  the  society  from  the  year 
1843,  is  quite  inadmiesible.  It  exhibits  an  entire  miscon- 
ception of  the  essential  principle  and  particular  enter- 
prise of  the  students’  society,— which  (in  effect)  the  Asso- 
ciation has  always  peculiarly  been,  and  will,  I hope,  always 
continue  to  be.  Wylson  in  1846  was  in  independent 
practice  in  Glasgow,  although  retaining  the  nominal  posi- 
tion of  president  of  the  slumberous  “ draughtsmen  ” ; and 
when  he  received  the  compliment  of  being  specially  invited 
to  join  the  new  society,  he  declined,  upon  the  ground  that 
his  connexion  with  London  had  wholly  ceased.  The  two 
letters  in  lyour  journal  of  the  18th  ult.,  taken  together, 
and  with  the  addition  of  the  documents  quoted  by  Mr. 
Spiers,  and  published  in  your  previous  number,  seem  to 
mo  to  convey  a very  correct  idea  of  the  facts,— placing 
Wylson  in  his  proper  position  as  the  founder  of  the 
Draughtsmen’s  Society  in  1842,  but  leaving  to  the  letter  of 
Charles  Gray,  in  th o Builder,  the  sole  origination  of  the 
students’  society  in  1846.  To  my  mind  the  distinction  is 
both  quite  clear  and  highly  important,  and  it  becomes  too 
plain  to  admit  of  argument  that  Wylson  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  Architectural  Association,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  Robert  Kerr. 


THE  EXAMINATION  QUESTION. 

Sir, — The  examination  system  has  been  of  late  years  so 
largely  extended  that  it  is  of  importance  to  consider  in 
what  way  the  architectural  profession  will  be  influenced 
by  the  proposed  examinations  of  the  Institute. 

I believe  that  some  examinations  were  instituted  a few 
years  back,  but  the  majority  of  Associates  have  not 
passed  that  standard  which  men  outside  the  Institute  were 
supposed  to  attain  to.  We  cannot  consider  the  standard 
imposed  to  be  just  or  reasonable,  or  the  members  of  the 
Institute  would  have  set  the  example  by  passing  the 
"Proficiency”  class  themselves. 

When  it  is  compulsory  that  the  “Artistic”  and  the 
“ Scientific  ” sections  be  taken  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be 
practically  impossible  for  any  man  who  is  engaged  as 
assistant  in  any  office  to  devote  sufficient  time  to 
"cramming"  the  history  of  architecture,  and  to  general 
preparation  of  the  other  subjects ; this  arrangement  will 
probably  keep  the  present  examinations  beautifully 
“ select’’  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

What  1 believe  is  required  is,  an  examination  based  on 
a very  wide  syllabus,  so  as  to  give  the  "artistic  " man  and 
the  “ scientific  " an  equal  chance  to  show  that  in  thoir 
particular  departments  of  professional  work  they  are 
competent  and  fit  to  hold  certificates.  A man  who  devotes 
his  attention  to  the  consideration  of  cons'ruotive  and 
sanitary  problems  cannot  be  expected  to  be  an  fait  at 
drawing  from  the  cast ; neither  can  a man  who  spends  bis 
time  in  designing  cathedrals  and  painting  perspectives  bo 
expected  to  know  much  about  construction. 

Assistant. 


SAXON  WORK  IN  ENGLAND. 

Sir, — Will  some  of  your  readers  inform  me  if  “ Tyne- 
mouth Priory,"  or  " Monastery,”  at  Tynemouth,  county 
of  Northumberland,  is  a Saxon  edifice  or  It orman  P I 
have  always,  in  common  with  many  Northumbrians, 
believed  that  it  was  pure  Saxon,  but,  in  a discussion 
to-day,  Parker’s  Glossary  was  shown  me,  with  a statement 
that  there  were  not  any  remains  of  Saxon  ecclesiastical 
architecture  remaining  in  the  kingdom.  The  only  exhaus- 
tive work  on  the  subject  of  this  old  monastery  is  by 
W.  Syduey  Gibson,  published  some  years  ago,  but  to 
which  I cannot  have  access  just  now.  The  discus  ion 
arose  from  a remark  made  that,  the  “ Galilee  ” at  Durham 
Abbey  was  Saxon,  which  was  disputed  ; hence  the  appeal 
to  your  pages  for  information.  In  the  “ North  Countree  ’’ 
we  have  Monkwearmouth,  Jarrow,  Tynemouth  Priory,  a 
chapel  at  Seaton  Delaval,  St.  Wilfred’s  at  Hexham,  all 
of  which  myself  and  others  have  fondly  hoped  were 
“ Saxon.”  There  is  also  Bamborough  Castle,  the  palace 
of  the  old  Saxon  kings.  Please  ask  some  of  your  readers 
to  throw  light  on  this.  Anglo-Saxon. 
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NATURE  AND  PREHISTORIC 
ARCHITECTURE. 

It  may  be  well  at  times  lo  turn  for  a moment 
from  Art,  and  to  look  at  Nature,  thus  to  get  a 
glimpse,  if  only  for  a brief  time,  at  that  from 
which  Art  itself  primitively  and  originally  came, 
and  by  which  it  must  needs  always  be  more  or 
less  surrounded.  If  we  wonder  at  the  be- 
ginnings of  art,  wherever  found,  whether  in  the 
New  World  or  in  the  Old  World,  we  can  but 
equally  wonder  at  that  primeval  nature  amidst 
which  it  must  have  at  first  grown  up.  In  the 
New  World,  as  in  the  Old,  even  perhaps  in  a 
more  striking  way,  there  exists  even  yet,  and  to 
this  hour,  a primeval  nature,  which  brings  to  the 
eye  and  mind  that  state  of  things  mundane 
which  obtained  before  art  or  architecture  had 
existence.  It  is,  to  cite  a special  example,  on 
the  great  river  of  the  South  American  Con- 
tinent, — the  Amazon,  — and  on  its  banks, 
in  the  “ Urwald,”  or  natural  forest, — that  this 
striking  aspect  of  things  is  to  be  seen.  This 
great  river,  the  longest  and  the  largest  in  the 
world,  takes  its  rise  from  the  most  gigantic  of 
mountain  chains,  the  Andes,  or  “ Antis,”  and  is 
fed  by  a greater  number  of  tributary  streams, 
rivers  indeed,  than  any  other  on  the  earth.  On 
its  banks  an  aspect  of  untouched  nature  is  to  be 
found  as  nowhere  else,  and  it  would  seem  to  ‘be 
in  that  state  so  well  fitted  for  the  first  workings 
of  such  men  and  artists,  however  rude  they  may 
have  been,  who  founded  the  art  architectural, 
and  of  such  architecture  as  Stonehenge  and  the 
“archaic”  wherever  found. 

It  is  quite  impossible,  as  we  are  told,  to  realise, 
without  tbe  seeing  it,  the  magnificence  of 
growth  and  the  vigour  of  life  as  seen  in  these 
vast  and  primeval  forests.  There  is  a fulness 
of  life  everywhere,  from  the  smallest  of  mosses 
to  the  most  gigantic  of  trees  and  tree-trunks, 
and  to  be  seen  not  in  number  and  size  only, 
but  in  wild  grotesqueness  of  forms.  Nature  as 
here  seen,  when  undisturbed  by  cultivation  of 
any  Bort,  assumes  forms  of  which  no  idea  can 
be  got  from  the  sight  of  vegetable  growth 
elsewhere.  If  the  professed  naturalist,  as 
Humboldt  has  affirmed,  and  the  artist,  are  con- 
founded by  the  very  number  and  intricate  blend- 
ing of  the  vegetable  forms  which  are  seen,  and 
it  is  found  impossible  to  catalogue  or  to  classify 
them,  then  most  surely  is  the  artist  himself 
more  particularly  at  a loss  to  portray,  with  due 
accuracy,  the  infinite  variety  and  wonderful 
beauty  of  the  vegetable  growth  which  he  sees 
all  about  him,  and  still  less  is  he  able  to  ade- 
quately depict  for  others  the  more  colossal  forms, 
or  to  convey  a due  idea  of  their  sublimity  and 
beauty.  What  J.  M.  W.  Turner  would  or  could 
have  here  done  upon  the  blank  leaves  of  Liber 
Studiorum  who  shall  venture  to  say,  drawing 
and  painting  these  wonders  of  nature  on  the 
spot,  and  thus  alone,  with  that  nature  which 
gave  them  birth,  Bhow  to  those  who  cannot 
themselves  see  them  what  nature  has  done, 
and  yet  does,  in  regions  so  distant  and  far  from 
culture  ? 

Thus  ie  this  particular  production,  untouched 
by  heart  or  cultivation,  typical  of  primeval 
nature.  This  “ Urwald,”  as  the  German  has 
it,  is  to  be  compared,  in  the  greatness  of  the 
mental  impression  made  by  it,  only  with  the 
vast  plains  of  the  Orinooo,  or  the  pampas  of 
the  Mississipi  valley,  or  with  the  boundless 
steppes  of  Central  Asia,  — untouched  works 
of  nature.  As  with  the  huge  mountains  of  the 
world, — the  Andes  and  Himalaya, — it  would 
seem  impossible  to  wrest  any  of  them  from 
the  absolute  and  solitary  dominion  which 
nature  holds,  and  has  held,  for  so  long  a time 
over  them.  They  would  seem  to  be  uncon- 
querable, and  the  mighty  forces  of  nature 
must  needs  be  left  to  act  and  re-act  upon 
each  other  without  let  or  hindrance,  barring  all 
other  control.  Life  and  death  here  in  the 
“ Urwald”  perpetually  oppose  each  other,  and 
we  seem  hardly  to  know  which  is  the  most 
potent,  for  the  creative  and  destroying  powers 
seem  equal  in  energy.  Forms  of  art,  too,  strange 
to  say,  are  here  to  be  found,  as  travellers 
assure  us,  in  solid  and  durable  stone,  with 
strange  carvings  and  devices  on  them,  so 
that  there  must  have  been  at  some  distant 
date  a race  or  races  of  men  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  have  a “ stone  architecture,”  and  a 
degree  of  original  and  unbounded  artistic 
power,  whioh,  with  what  remains  of  their  lan- 
guages, Bhow  how  much  there  is  yet  to  be 
i.nown  of  the  first  beginnings  of  art  in  the 
midst  of  a primeval  nature. 

But  there  is  more  yet  in  this  stronghold  of 


Nature.  Nothing  can  be  more  out  of  the  ex- 
perience even  of  the  practised  tourist  than  the 
intensity  of  the  silence  found  in  these  unpeopled 
solitudes.  It  deepens  on  a longer  and  a longer 
acquaintance.  Occasionally,  indeed,  there  is 
heard  the  sharp  or  the  long-drawn-out  note  of 
some  unseen  bird,  or  the  sudden  scream  of  some 
invisible  animal,  all  the  more  startling  from  its 
very  suddenness  and  strangeness.  Other  sounds 
there  are  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  at 
times, — indeed,  impossible,  so  strange  and  away 
from  common  experience  are  they.  Even  the 
natives,  where  there  are  any,  declare  themselves 
utterly  unable  to  account  in  any  way  for  them, 
but  will  tell  you  that  the  last  piercing  cry  you 
heard  is  the  voice  of  the  wild  man,  or  that  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Forest.  Be  it  so, — for  those  who 
hear  it,  and  those  who  perhaps  come  “ to  build” 
near  it,  can  say  nought  better  or  more  explana- 
tory. Much  of  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
animals  which  live  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest, 
and  which  are  occasionally  Been  in  their  beauty 
and  in  the  fulness  of  their  animal  life ; but  not 
all.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  eye  but  the  ear  im- 
pressed by  the  strangeness  of  the  place,  and  by 
the  being  so  near  to  Nature  and  so  far  from 
Art. 

But  weather  is,  as  all  know,  an  art  and  a 
painter’s  subject,  as  well  as  a scientific  one. 
There  are  weather  scenes  on  this  yet  primitive 
river  which  would  have  startled  even  Turner 
himself,  or  his  interpreter.  It  is  the  intense 
heat  of  the  daytime  and  the  abundant  moisture 
which  in  great  part  causes  these  effects  with, 
may  be,  even  the  absence  of  all  building  and 
ground  cultivation  and  ground  clearing.  If 
cultivation  and  building  and  order  and  method 
are  infinite  gains,  and  all-subduing  in  their 
effeot  on  nature, — primasval  nature, — and  if  so 
much  is  gained  by  them,  there  is  too,  most 
surely,  a loss,  and  that  an  all  but  infinite  one, 
for  nature  is  thus  more  or  less  “ put  out  ” and  put 
away.  The  heat,  always  more  or  less  subdued 
in  a town  or  city-built  spot,  here  meets  with 
nothing  to  modify  it  or  to  mitigate  it,  for  falling 
on  a forest  of  trees  and  river,  it  goes  on  increas- 
ing and  taking  up  more  and  more  from  morning 
to  noon,  or  rather,  till  about  two  o’clock,  when 
it  is  at  its  maximum.  It  hushes  all  voices  and 
sounds,  and  then  it  is,  far  more  than  during  the 
darkness  of  midnight,  that  the  solitude  of  the 
place  is  most  striking  and  impressive,  and  the 
absence  of  humanity  so  felt.  Thousands  of 
square  miles,  says  a great  traveller,  are  here 
without  an  inhabitant ; and  the  author  of  the 
“Origin  of  Species”  hereabouts  thought  him- 
self,— we  use  his  own  language, — “ at  the  end 
of  the  world.” 

But,  as  we  have  intimated,  Nature,  even  here 
in  this  so  out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  world, 
has  it  not  quite  all  to  herself ; for  in  the  close 
recesses  of  this  primeval  forest,  and  on  the 
banks  of  this  endless  river,  there  are  to  be 
found  evidences  of  man’s  art  and  architectural 
work,  from  a time  which  it  would  be  hard, 
indeed,  to  define,  or  perhaps  even  to  guess 
at.  There  are  soulptured  stones,  and  even 
remains  or  evidences  of  buildings,  which  prove, 
beyond  doubt,  that  these  vast  solitudes  have 
been  more  or  less  inhabited,  and  that  not  by 
merely  savage  men,  but  by  those  somewhat  far 
advanced  beyond  the  conditions  of  savage 
life.  It  is  a somewhat  strange  fact  that 
there  is  but  one  other  result  of  human  instinct, 
or  thought,  or  work,  which  goes  so  far  back  in 
time,  or  duration,  if  that  be  a more  descriptive 
word,  or  which  has  left  record  of  itself  from  the 
so  far  distant  past  as  architecture,  and  that  is, 
language.  In  the  very  names  of  the  colossal 
mountains  and  of  the  remarkable  volcanic 
cones  here  these  prehistoric  evidences  of  so 
remote  an  origin  and  antiquity  are  to  be  found, 
so  that  in  the  hearing  of  their  names  and  in 
wandering  amidst  the  stone  blocks  and  ruins  at 
their  feet,  we  all  but  listen  to  the  common  talk 
of  those  who  gave  names  to  the  huge  moun- 
tains, and  who  built  the  villages  or  the  cities 
under  their  shadows. 

Thus  is  Nature  here,  as  we  may  now  see  it,  in 
one  at  least  of  its  many  aspects,  before  the 
hand  of  man  had  improved  or  added  anything 
to  it,  and  before  art  or  architecture,  even  in  the 
form  of  the  very  humblest  dwelling-house  or 
hut  covered  any  part  of  it,  and  before  the  city, 
even  the  most  archaic,  had  come  into  existence 
on  it.  In  this  primeval  forest  or  “ Urwald,” 
as  in  the  vast  plains  and  Bteppes  of  Central 
Asia,  and  in  the  mountain-covered  countries  of 
the  world,  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to 
wrest  anything  from  the  absolute  dominion 
which  Nature  exeroises.  Yet  does  man,  as 


we  see,  do  occasionally  even  this,  and  not  a few 
of  its  famous  buildings  and  cities  are  less 
remarkable  than  the  places  and  spots  of  earth 
on  which  they,  or  the  ruins  of  them,  are  now 
to  be  found.  We  need  not  to  cite  here  proof  of 
this,  for  they  are  well  known,  but  the  fact  of 
there  being  now  in  actual  existence  material 
evidences  of  this  stone  building,  by  rude  and 
untutored  men,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  what 
is  in  veritable  fact  a primeval  nature,  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  and  what  is  yet  more  strange, 
it  is  all  but  certain  that  these  stone  remains 
date  from  a time  beyond  the  “ historio,”  before 
written  or  recorded  history  commences ! A 
quite  new  chapter  in  architecture. 


BUILDING  IN  OLD  DUNDEE. 

THE  ADAMS. 

A handsome  and  portly  volume  containing 
selections  from  the  charters,  writs,  and  public 
documents  of  the  royal  burgh  of  Dundee  has 
just  been  printed  by  order  of  the  provost, 
magistrates,  and  town  council  of  that  ancient 
burgh.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  burgh 
records  previously  to  the  year  1520  have  been 
altogether  lost,  but  from  that  date  downwards 
they  have  been  kept  in  a good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, notwithstanding  that  during  “ troublous  ” 
centuries  Dundee,  being  an  important  centre  of 
conflict,  suffered  severely.*  In  what  remains 
of  the  records  there  are  very  few  notices  of 
work  done  by  masons,  carpenters,  or  smiths. 
In  June,  1720,  the  shipmasters  of  the  burgh 
presented  a petition  to  the  magistrates  “ Crav- 
ing that  James  Watt,  anchor-smith,  being  the 
only  man  in  this  place  that  can  work  anything 
of  shipsmith’s  work,  and  he  not  being  able  to 
pay  for  his  Burgesship,  that  he  might  have  a 
gratis  burgess  ticket.”  The  council  granted  the 
petition  on  the  production  by  James  Watt  of  a 
certificate  from  Leith,  where  he  had  previously 
worked,  of  his  “ good  affection  to  the  govern- 
ment in  church  and  state.”  A few  years  pass, 
and  the  town  is  again  without  an  anchor-smith, 
until  one  is  appointed  on  the  petition  of  the 
Fraternity  of  Seamen.  This  fraternity,  among 
its  many  good  deeds  done  for  the  towD,  in  reply 
to  their  address  to  the  Privy  Council,  was 
“ warranted  and  allowed  ” to  erect  lights  and 
beacons  on  the  Firth  and  river  Tay,  and  levy 
dues  for  their  maintenance. 

The  Slaters,  by  the  deacon  of  their  trade,  in 
1768  set  forth  in  a petition  to  the  magistrates 
“That  the  sclaiters  of  this  burgh  are  always 
very  assisting  with  ladders  for  extinguishing 
fires  kindled  in  this  burgh,  for  which  labour, 
tho’  offered  payment,  they  always  refuse  the 
same ; that  the  quartering  of  soldiers,  on  the 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  trade,  is  a 
heavy  burden  upon  them,  and  as  they  are 
willing  and  ready  to  serve  the  public  in  time 
coming  with  their  labour  in  extinguishing  fires, 
they  crave  to  be  exempt  from  quartering 
soldiers.”  The  Council  granted  the  prayer  of 
the  petition. 

In  the  Nethergate  of  Dundee  stands  the  “old 
steeple,”  a massive  square  fabric  156  ft.  high ; 
it  is  still  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  town.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  erected 
by  Henry,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  landed  on 
the  shore  of  Tay  on  his  return  from  the  third 
Crusade.  When  the  town  was  captured  by  Monk 
Lumsden,  the  governor  held  out  with  a party 
in  the  steeple,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender 
on  the  13th  of  August,  1644.  “The  present 
baillies  declared  that  they  had  uplifted  from  the 
brewers  of  ale  within  this  burgh  200  dollars, 
and  that  they  had  resolved  to  employ  the  same 
upon  two  roundis  (stories)  to  be  built  upon  the 
steeple,  and  that  they  had  for  that  effect  agreed 
with  John  Mylne,  Maister  Meason,  to  give  him 
800  merks  for  the  same,  for  the  which  he  was  to 
furnish  all  necessaries,  scaffolding  and  all,  except 
iron-work.”  John  agreed  to  the  terms,  “ and 
enacted  himself  for  the  performance  of  the 
same  with  all  convenient  diligence  at  the  fur- 
therest  before  the  2nd  day  of  February,  1645.” 
The  old  steeple,  after  having  been  many  times 
repaired,  was  thoroughly  restored  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  at  an 
expense  of  upwards  of  8,780Z. 

Yery  interesting  is  the  story  of  the  building 
of  the  New  Town  House.  On  the  27th  of  June, 
1730,  “ The  Provost  produced  Mr.  Adam,+  archi- 


* “ On  the  intaking  of  the  eaid  Burgh  of  Dundee  by  the 
English  in  the  year  1651,  the  Chaiter  Chest  was  broken 
up  by  the  English  soldiers  and  all  the  writs  token  out  of 
the  same." 

f Builder,  vol,  xxxix,,  p.  733. 
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tecfc,  his  opinion  and  declaration  in  writing 
anent  theTolbooth  or  Town  House  of  this  burgh, 
which  was  read  in  council,  the  tenor  whereof 
follows.”  After  stating  the  ruinous  condition 
of  the  building,  the  architect  concludes,  “From 
the  whole,  *tis  evident  that  this  house  cannot 
stand  long,  nor  is  it  capable  of  repair : where- 
fore I give  it  as  my  opinion  that  in  order  to 
prevent  the  bad  consequences  that  might  attend 
the  falling  thereof  the  same  should  be  taken  down 
without  loss  of  time, — by  which  the  materials, 
viz.,  slate,  timbers,  and  stone  may  be  preserved, 
and  afterwards  become  of  very  good  use  in  re- 
building such  a Town  House  as  may  be  judged 
proper  by  the  Lord  Provost,  &c.  Whereas,  if 
by  the  delay  of  taking  down,  the  fall  thereof 
might  only  occasion  melancholy  consequences 
to  some  of  the  inhabitants,  but  also  the  timbers 
and  other  materials  rendered  unfit  for  use. — 
Signed,  William  Adam,  architect.”  Mark  what 
follows  : — “ For  which  declaration  and  opinion 
the  Provost  acquainted  the  council  that  they 
had  given  Mr.  Adam  three  guineas  and  spent 
with  him  some  bottles  of  wine  in  Mr.  Murray’s 
house  to  the  value  of  thirteen  shillings  and 
threepence  sterling.”  Not  a word  about  travel- 
ling expenses  from  Edinburgh.  The  offer  of 
Andrew  Smart,  mason,  to  take  down  the  old 
Town  House  for  501.  was  accepted.  The  council 
acted  on  the  representation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  Mr.  Adam  prepared  the  plan  for  the  new 
Town  House,  and  gave  along  with  it  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  building  it,  amounting  to  2,852 2. 
3s.  Id.  sterling.  His  fee  for  preparing  the  plan 
and  estimate  was  thirteen  guineas.  The  build- 
ing was  finished  in  1734.  A Town  House  must, 
of  course,  have  a town  clock:  so  Alexander 
Smith  informed  the  provost  that  he  was  willing 
to  make  a clock  for  the  town,  and  to  allow  them 
Bix  or  twelve  months’  trial.  The  council  recom- 
mended the  provost  and  one  of  the  bailies,  when 
at  Edinburgh,  to  advise  what  kind  of  clock  would 
be  best.  The  deputation  went,  and  on  its  return 
recommended  a thirty-hour  clock,  the  wheels  to 
be  all  of  brass.  Smith’s  clock  had  a six  months’ 
trial,  and  gave  satisfaction ; the  referees  valued 
it  at  1502.,  and  they  were  allowed  eight  guineas 
between  them  as  their  fees  for  their  report. 
William  Adam,  the  architect,  was  father  of  the 
Adelphi  Adams,  the  elder  of  whom,  Robert,  was 
six  years  old  at  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
New  Town  House  of  Dundee. 

The  buildings  with  which  William  Adam  has 
been  credited  heretofore  are  Hopetoun  House 
and  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.  The 
proceedings  in  respect  of  Dundee  Town  House 
proves  (what  has  heretofore  been  doubted)  that 
he  was  an  accredited  architect. 


DOINGS  IN  DUBLIN. 

Artisans'  Dwellings. — On  the  20th  December 
his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  new  artisans’  dwellings 
which  are  about  to  be  erected  on  a cleared  site 
in  the  Ooombe  by  the  Dublin  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Company  (Limited).  The  company  dates  its 
public  inception  from  the  22nd  of  April,  1876, 
when  at  a large  and  influential  meeting  of  the 
citizens,  a resolution  was  passed  declaring  that 
the  houses  oocupied  by  the  artisans  and  labourers 
of  Dublin  were,  to  a great  extent,  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the  moral 
and  physical  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
that  a movement  should  be  set  on  foot  to  pro- 
vide suitable  and  healthy  dwellings  for  those 
classes  of  the  community.  A committee  was  at 
once  formed,  and  the  company  organised  with  a 
capital  of  50,0002.,  with  power  to  increase,  its 
objects  being, — 1.  To  acquire  lands  by  purchase 
or  on  lease,  and  to  build  thereon  dwellings  upon 
improved  plans  for  the  industrial  classes,  with 
power  to  let  or  diepose  of  such  lands  or  dwell- 
ings. 2.  To  alter,  repair,  rebuild,  and  adopt 
dwellings  with  a view  to  render  them  more 
healthy  and  comfortable.  3.  To  make  advances 
for  the  building  and  improvement  of  dwellings 
under  the  supervision  of  the  company.  Imme- 
diately after  the  inception  of  the  company  the 
Corporation  took  action  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  and  Im- 
provement Act,  1875.  Dr.  Mapother,  consulting 
sanitary  officer  to  the  Corporation,  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1876,  reported  twelve  districts  in  the 
oity  as  unhealthy  areas.  On  the  26th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1876,  an  improvement  scheme  embracing 
two  of  the  unhealthy  areas  so  reported, — 
viz.,  one  in  Boyne-street  and  the  Coombe 
area, — was  presented  to  the  Corporation  by 
their  Dwellings  Improvement  Committee  and 


adopted,  and,  after  an  inquiry  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  a provisional  order 
sanctioning  it  was  obtained.  The  company 
have  since  erected,  at  a cost  of  35,000 1., 
six  blocks  of  buildings,  viz.,  two  in  Dominick- 
street,  two  in  Buckingham-street,  one  in  Echlin- 
street,  and  one  in  Manor-street,  containing  in 
all  280  dwellings,  and  providing  accommodation 
for  about  1,400  persons.  Of  these  dwellings,  175 
are  constructed  on  the  flat  system,  and  105  are  self- 
contained  cottages.  The  area  now  about  to  be 
built  on  is  about  four  and  a half  acres  in  extent, 
and  has  been  cleared  by  the  Corporation  under 
the  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  20,0002.  The  company  propose 
to  erect  on  this  site  200  cottages,  capable  of 
accommodating  at  least  1,000  persons,  at  an  an- 
ticipated cost  of  from  20,0002.  to  25,0002.  The 
site  is  to  be  divided  by  two  large  streets,  40  ft. 
in  width.  The  oottages  are  to  be  erected  in 
four  hollow  squares,  entered  by  avenues  from 
the  main  thoroughfares,  the  entire  of  which,  as 
well  as  the  squares  themselves,  the  Corporation 
have  undertaken  to  pave  with  asphalte.  One 
of  the  chief  aims  of  the  company  being  to  pro- 
vide large  air-spaces,  there  have  been  devoted 
to  those  squares  more  than  half  an  acre.  The 
Freeman’s  Journal  says  it  is  a remarkable  fact 
that  the  proportion  of  children  under  five  years 
of  age  living  in  the  company’s  dwellings,  is 
double  the  proportion  of  the  same  class  living  in 
the  rest  of  Dublin. 

The  Proposed  Science  and  Art  Museum. — On 
the  20th  of  December  a meeting  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  specially  summoned  by  requi- 
sition, was  held  in  the  lecture-theatre,  Leinster 
House,  Kildare- street,  to  protest  against  the 
ereotion  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
South  Kensington,  of  the  new  museum  on  Lein- 
ster-lawn.  The  chair  was  taken  at  first  by  Lord 
James  Butler;  but  a Bhort  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  meeting  Mr.  Woods  Maunsell, 
vice-president,  arrived  and  presided.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hemphill,  Q.C.,  proposed  the  following  reso- 
lution,— 

“ That  the  society  protests  against  the  recent  renewed 
proposals  of  the  Science  Bnd  Art  Department  to  erect 
buildings  on  Leinster  Lawn  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
That  in  ihe  year  1866,  by  agreement  with  her  Majesty's 
then  Government,  ihe  Royal  Dublin  8ociety  surrendered 
its  exclusive  privileges,  rights,  and  control  over  the  lawn, 
in  orher  that  it  might  be  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Dublin  as  a public  garden  ; that  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  pii-turesqueness  of  the  situation,  and 
its  ornamental  capacity,  numerous  Parliamentary  grants 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  a monumental 
siatue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  has  been  erected  thereon  ; 
that  the  gardens  have  been  largely  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
of  Dublin,  and  especially  by  tho  artisans  and  working 
classes.” 

Mr.  Jonathan  Pirn  seconded  the  motion,  and 
urged  the  adoption  of  another  site.  Mr.  Rawson 
Carroll,  architect,  said  he  desired  to  disabuse 
the  members  of  the  Society  of  an  idea  that 
appeared  to  be  current  that  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  proposed  to  enclose  up  the 
entire  quadrangle.  It  was  to  put  a building  at 
the  end  of  the  lawn, — an  ornamental  screen  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle.  There  was 
no  reason  to  belhve  that  the  place  should  neces- 
sarily lose  its  beauty  by  this.  To  bring  this 
matter  home  to  their  minds,  he  would  ask  those 
who  had  travelled  through  Europe  what  would 
be  the  appearance  of  the  square  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice  if  it  had  only  three  sides,  or  of  the 
market-place  at  Verona  if  it  were  in  a similar 
condition  ; and  yet  this  was  the  condition  at 
present  of  the  quadrangle  at  Leinster  Lawn.  It 
did  not  at  all  follow  that,  if  this  garden  were 
closed  in,  it  would  become  a dark,  damp,  loath- 
some place,  where  no  vegetation  would  thrive. 
He  did  not  consider  that  the  buildings  as  at 
present  existing  were  at  all  handsome.  They 
were  erected,  he  believed,  from  designs  sup- 
plied by  the  Department,  which  now  pro- 
posed to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
place  by  erecting  this  new  museum.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  flowers  would  be  de- 
stroyed if  this  museum  were  built.  He  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  matter,  and 
he  found  that  there  was  not  at  present  a flower- 
bed on  the  40  ft.  that  would  be  covered  by  the 
new  museum.  Grass  and  gravel  occupied  the 
space  at  present.  If  the  Soience  and  Art  De- 
partment were  thwarted,  what  would  be  the 
result  ? They  would  say,  “ Very  well ; we  will 
put  the  buildings  in  Kildare-street,” — buildings 
of  a most  uninteresting  character.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  buildings  now  to  be  erected 
would  be  in  some  time  to  come  insufficient  to 
meet  the  growing  requirements  that  would  have 
to  be  supplied,  and  then  the  site  in  Leinster 
Lawn  would  be  utilised  at  a time  when  they 
might  not  have  the  same  means  of  inducing 
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the  Department  to  ei’ect  an  ornamental  building 
as  they  had  now.  They  would  then  have,  as 
the  result  of  their  opposition,  an  ugly  building 
in  Kildare-street  and  another  ugly  building  in 
Leinster  Lawn.  The  motion  was  carried  with 
but  few  dissentients,  and  the  following  re- 
solutions were  carried  without  discussion,  viz.  : 
Proposed  by  Dr.  Mapother,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Campbell, — 

“It  is  deemed  by  sanitary  authorities  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  health  of  this  large  city  that  the  open  space  of 
Leinster  Lawn  should  not  in  any  way  be  diminished  or 
interfered  with  ; that  possession  of  all  the  grounds,  build- 
ings, and  premises  referred  to  in  the  Act  of  1877  having 
been  surrendered  some  months  ago  by  the  Society  to  tho 
Board  of  Works,  much  larger  and  more  conveniently  acces- 
sible sites  for  the  proposed  museum  than  that  of  the  Lawn 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
for  the  immediate  commencement  of  their  building 
operations.” 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Dawson,  M.P.,  seconded  by 
Alderman  Harris, — 

“ The  Society  protests  against  the  adoption  of  any 
designs  for  the  contemplated  museum  building  for  which 
Irish  architects  have  not  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
competing,  and  call  on  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
to  offer  the  work  for  competition.” 

Dr.  Ball,  F.R.S.,  in  a letter  to  a Dublin  paper, 
after  describing  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  in 
Edinburgh,  says, — 

“ It  is  the  object  of  the  Government,  as  expressed  in 
Lord  Sandon’s  letter  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  to  pro- 
vide Dublin  with  a similar  institution;  and  in  order  that 
the  building  may  be  suitably  located,  and  be  made  an  orna- 
ment to  the  city,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  it  HcrosB  the 
Merrion-square  front  of  Leinster  Lawn,  which  will  be 
preserved,  as  heretofore,  as  a garden  for  the  use  of  the 
public.  The  advantages  offered  by  the  Merrion-square 
site  are  several. 

1st.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  site  in  Dublin  on  which 
to  erect  a handsome  building,  such  as  would  form  a 
magnificent  completion  of  the  west  side  of  Merrion- 
square. 

2nd.  It  would  allow  of  an  extension  of  the  National 
Gallery,  already,  I am  told,  greatly  in  need  of  additional 
space. 

3rd.  It  would  be  in  immediate  connexion  not  only  with 
the  National  Gallery,  but  with  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  thus  allow  visitors  to  pass  readily  from  one 
of  these  depaitments  to  the  other.  And 

1th.  So  tar  from  injuring  Leinster  Lawn  ns  a flower- 
garden,  it  would  prove  a shelter  to  it  from  the  east  wind, 
which  is  so  destructive  to  any  tender  shrubs  and  other 
plants  attempted  to  be  cultivated  there.” 

Steam  Tramways. — On  the  23rd  of  December, 
the  Directors  of  the  Dublin  and  BlesBington  and 
the  Dublin  and  Lncan  Steam  Tramways  Com- 
panies met  to  turn  the  first  sods,  or  rather 
“ drive  the  first  dogs,”  of  their  new  lines.  The 
Blessington  Tramway  will  pass  through  Tere- 
nure,  Templeogue,  Tallaght,  Johnstown,  Brittas, 
and  into  Blessington, — thus  opening  up  the 
scenery  of  that  part  of  Wicklow  and  the  districts 
of  Punchestown  (the  famous  racecourse),  Bally- 
more-Eustace,  Donard,  Hollywood,  and  the  well- 
known  granite  of  Ballyknockan, — all  very  ex- 
tensive farming  districts.  The  company  will 
run  on  each  line  a passenger-car  and  several 
freight-trucks,  all  provided  with  flange-wheels, 
stated  to  be  suited  alike  for  tramway  and  for 
road.  Messrs.  Ward,  Jardine,  Fortescue,  & Co., 
are  the  contractors  for  both  lines,  at  the  rate  of 
3,0002.  per  mile.  Mr.  W.  F.  Clarke  is  the 
engineer. 


KIDDERMINSTER. 

The  post-office  accommodation  in  Kidder' 
minster  has  for  years  been  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  requirements  of  the  town,  the  whole  area 
for  all  the  departments  of  post-office,  telegraphs, 
money-orders,  and  savings-bank,  being  only  52 
yards. 

Government  refused  to  build,  but  expressed 
willingness  to  rent  a suitable  building  if  one 
were  provided.  Mr.  Gething,  architect,  by 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Brinton,  M.P.,  made 
draft  designs  for  a new  post-office  in  Exchange- 
street,  which  were  submitted  to  the  Postmaster 
General.  Opposition  was  raised  against  the 
removal  of  the  post-office  from  its  present  site 
in  Church-street,  but  after  receiving  deputation 
and  counter  deputation,  the  Postmaster- General 
has  decided  that,  all  things  considered,  the 
Exchange-street  site  is  the  best. 

The  architect  will  now  complete  his  plans,  so 
that  they  may  be  laid  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  without  delay. 


New  Method  of  Road  Building. — Opper- 
mann  proposes  to  build  highways  in  two  layers  : 

1.  A bed  of  15  to  20  centimetres  (5-9  in.  to 
7"S7  in.)  of  coarse  beicmwith  hydraulic  mortar; 

2.  A bed  of  smaller  biton,  cemented  with  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  one-half  part  of  Portland 
or  Boulogne  cement,  and  one-half  part  of  slag. 
The  stones  in  this  second  bed  should  be  chosen 
exclusively  from  the  hardest  and  most  flinty 
varieties. — Ch/ron.  Indust. 
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PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Leamington. — At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
Leamington  Town  Council,  on  the  20th  of 
December,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  Aider- 
man  Wackrill’s  proposal  to  erect  municipal 
buildings  and  a free  library  by  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  pump-room,  the  proposition  was 
carried  with  but  four  dissentients. 

Brighton. — On  the  ground  that  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act  is  unworkable,  and  likely,  it 
is  thought,  to  be  amended  in  the  coming  session 
of  Parliament,  the  Brighton  Town  Council  have 
resolved  to  postpone  an  improvement  scheme 

under  the  Act. At  a meeting  of  the  Town 

Council  on  the  22nd  ult.  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee brought  up  a special  report  upon  the 
proposed  “ Sanatorium,”  accompanied  by  draw 
ings  prepared  by  the  borough  surveyor  of  the 
buildings,  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  on  land 
(recently  purchased  by  the  Council)  situate  in 
the  Bear  Mill-road.  The  buildings  were  arranged 
in  four  blocks,  connected  by  a covered  corridor, 
open  at  the  sides.  The  central  block  was  for  the 
administrative  department ; the  south  block 
consisting  of  fever-wards  for  16  patients, — 8 
male  and  8 female ; the  north  block  afforded 
similar  accommodation  for  infectious  diseases  of 
a similar  character  ; and  the  other  block,  on  the 
same  side,  affoided  accommodation  for  18  cases 
of  small-pox.  The  estimated  cost  (exclusive  of 
furnishing)  was  15.000Z. ; and  the  committee 
recommended  the  Council  to  instruct  the  Town 
Clerk  to  borrow  that  sum  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  work.  A long  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
opposition  was  evinoed  to  the  scheme  on  the 
score  of  its  cost.  One  speaker  stated  that  at 
Taunton,  where  there  was  a sanatorium  erected 
upon  the  most  improved  principles,  there  were 
24  beds,  which  cost  100Z.  per  bed ; and  at 
Cheltenham, — where  there  was  an  institution 
which  was  looked  upon  as  a model  hospital  in 
every  sense, — the  cost  for  62  beds  was  165Z.  per 
bed.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  which  was  of  a 
very  ornate  character,  the  cost  was  only  261Z. 
per  bed  ; whilst  the  cost  of  the  proposed  build- 
ing in  Brighton  would  be, — 50  beds  for  15,000Z. — 
300Z.  per  bed.  An  amendment,  referring  the 
matter  back  for  further  consideration,  was 
adopted  by  17  votes  against  11. 

Swindon.  — The  Cemetery  Committee  have 
accepted  the  plans  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Read  for  laying 
out  and  draining  the  new  cemetery,  which  will 
be  on  the  Kingshill  estate,  with  convenient 
approaches  from  all  parts  of  Old  and  New 
Swindon.  It  will  be  about  11  acres  in  extent, 
and  will  cost  about  10.000Z.  It  is  only  intended 
to  have  one  chapel,  with  a mortuary  and  lodge- 
keeper’s  residence.  No  pai’t  of  the  ground  is  to 
be  consecrated. 

Datchet. — It  is  proposed  to  build  a workmen’s 
club-room  here,  at  an  estimated  outlay  of  400Z. 
The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Wyborn, 
of  Windsor. 

Holbrook. — At  Holbrook,  Suffolk,  the  founda- 
tion-stone has  been  laid  of  a new  building  for 
tho  village  club,  established  eleven  years  ago. 
Mr.  Wagstaff,  of  Freston,  took  the  contract  for 
building  the  new  room  at  206Z.,  from  a plan 
drawn  by  himself.  It  is  a simple  red-brick 
building.  The  ground  was  given  by  Mr.  Hunter 
Rodwell,  Q.C. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Fletching. — Fletching  parish  church,  restored 
by  the  munificence  of  the  Earl  of  Sheffield,  at 
a cost  of  about  7,000Z.,  has  been  re-opened. 
The  church  comprises  nave,  chancel,  tower 
and  spire,  north  and  south  aisles  and  transepts, 
and  the  mausoleum  of  the  Sheffield  family.  The 
style  is  Early  English.  The  seating,  roofs, 
pulpit,  and  reading-desk  are  entirely  of  old 
English  oak,  and  a screen  of  wainscot-oak  sepa- 
rates the  chancel  and  nave.  The  clearstory 
windows  have  been  opened  ; the  Sheffield  monu- 
ments and  a fine  alabaster  tomb,  with  canopy  in 
the  south  aisle,  have  been  restored;  the  chancel 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt;  and  the  whole  of  the 
interior  has  been  repaved  with  encaustic  and 
glazed  tiles.  The  Sheffield  pew,  which  occupies 
one  of  the  arches  on  the  north  Bide  of  the  nave, 
has  been  restored,  and  a new  organ  has  a place 
within  the  chancel.  The  altar  is  enclosed  with 
rails  of  brass  supporting  a handrail  of  polished 
walnut.  The  architect  was  Mr.  John  Oldrid 
Scott,  and  the  work  has  been  oarried  out  by 
Messrs.  G.  Cheesman  & Co.,  contractors,  Brigh- 
ton and  Uckfield. 

Olton. — On  the  14th  ult.  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester consecrated  the  new  Church  of  St. 
Margaret,  in  the  parish  of  Olton.  In  conse- 


quence of  the  great  length  of  the  parish,  the 
existing  parish  churoh  of  Olton  is  some  miles 
away  from  the  district  which  the  new  church  is 
built  to  accommodate.  The  new  building, 
which  is  now  as  far  completed  as  it  will  be  at 
present,  is  a small  structure  on  the  high  road, 
near  Olton  Station,  partly  constructed  of  stone 
and  partly  of  brick,  the  latter  portion  being 
that  which  it  is  designed  to  replace  when  the 
congregation  attending  the  church  shall  be 
sufficiently  numerous  to  render  an  extension 
necessary.  The  permanent  or  stone  part  of  the 
building  consists  of  a chancel,  with  chancel-aisle 
and  vestry.  The  materials  used  are  Hampstead 
stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  the  roof,  whioh 
is  open-timbered,  being  tiled  externally.  With 
the  temporary  brick  portion  the  church  will 
now  accommodate  some  200  or  230  persons. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Bland  & Cossins,  of 
Birmingham.  The  total  cost  of  the  church  is 
estimated  at  2,300Z. ; the  builders’  contract, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Bromwich,  Forster,  & Co., 
of  Rugby,  is  1,700Z.  Mr.  S.  Bourne,  of  King 
Edward’s-road,  Birmingham,  supplied  the 
glazing;  and  the  hot-water  pipes  have  been 
provided  by  Messrs.  Hassall  & Singleton. 

Blackburn. — St.  Philip’s  Church,  which  was 
consecrated  on  the  15th  ult.,  is  a substantial 
structure  of  Early  English  character,  built  of 
rubble  masonry,  faced  with  Yorkshire  parpoints, 
with  ashlar  dressings.  The  roofs  are  open- 
timbered,  covered  externally  with  blue  and 
purple  slates.  The  plan  comprises  nave, 
89  ft.  6 in.  by  30  ft.,  and  49  ft.  to  the  ridge,  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  11  ft.  6 in.  wide ; 
chancel  same  width  as  the  nave,  and  30  ft.  9 in. 
in  length ; two  vestries  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel ; organ-chamber  on  the  south ; a tower, 
112  ft.  high,  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle ; 
and  north  porch.  The  aisles  are  laid  with  stone 
landings,  and  the  chancel  with  encaustic  tiles. 
The  church  is  warmed  by  hot  water.  The  nave 
has  open  benches  of  pitch-pine,  stained  and  var- 
nished. The  choir-seats,  prayer-desk,  and  altar- 
rail  are  of  oak.  The  pulpit  and  font  are  of  Bath 
and  other  stones,  enriched  with  dark  marble. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  600  persons,  and 
the  total  cost  has  been  about  8,000Z.  The  building 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Stones  & Sons, 
of  Blackburn,  contractors,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  John  Lowe,  Manchester. 

Croydon. — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has 
consecrated  the  new  chancel,  chancel  aisle, 
vestry,  and  organ-chamber  just  added  to  the 
district  parish  church  of  St.  James,  Croydon. 
Mr.  Charles  Henman  was  the  architect. 

Brierley  Hill. — The  completion  of  the  work 
of  renovating  the  tower  of  the  parish  church, 
Brierley  Hill,  and  of  adding  a new  peal  of  bells 
and  clock  thereto,  has  been  publicly  celebrated. 
The  first  steps  towards  carrying  out  the  altera- 
tions were  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year,  consequent  upon  a visit  which  Mr.  J. 
Corbett,  M.P.  for  Droitwicb,  paid  to  Brierley 
Hill,  on  which  occasion  he  offered  to  present  a 
new  dock  for  the  ohurch  tower,  to  replace  the 
one  which  had  then  beoome,  through  lapse  of 
time,  almost  useless.  The  offer  was  accepted  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a committee  was  formed 
to  carry  out  the  renovation  of  the  tower.  The 
latter,  which,  like  the  churob,  is  of  red  brick, 
has  been  much  strengthened  and  increased  in 
height.  The  new  bells  are  six  in  number,  and 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  James  Barwell,  bell- 
founder,  of  Birmingham.  The  total  cost  of 
work  to  the  tower  and  of  the  bells  is  about  850Z. 
The  clock,  which  was  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Leeson, 
Coleshill,  has  two  dials,  each  8 ft.  in  diameter  ; 
one  faces  the  main  street  leading  from  Brierley 
Hill  to  Stourbridge,  and  the  other  overlooks 
the  road  leading  to  Wordsley.  The  cost  of 
the  clock  is  estimated  at  400Z. 


The  Marlborough  Rooms,  Regent-street. 

In  these  new  rooms,  next  door  to  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  Messrs.  J.  Eberhard  & Co., 
of  Edward-street,  Hampstead-road,  are  laying 
down  a parquet  floor  on  an  existing  cement  or 
stone  floor  by  means  of  their  patent  glue,  and 
an  excellent  job  it  promises  to  make.  It  seems 
by  no  means  generally  known  that  parquet  can 
be  laid  on  stone  as  easily  as  on  wood.  The 
rooms,  which  are  fitted  for  balls  and  other 
assemblages,  are  to  be  opened  soon  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  takes,  we  are  told,  a 
personal  interest  in  them.  The  general  works 
have  been  done  by  Mr.  George  Phillips,  builder, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tyler,  architect. 
Mr.  Birch  is  painting  and  gilding. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

South  Hornsey. — On  the  18th  ult.,  the  Raleigh 
Memorial  Church  (Congregational)  designed  to 
commemorate  the  work  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Alexander  Raleigh,  was  opened.  The  site  is  at 
the  junction  of  Milton  and  Albion  roads,  and  the 
building  includes  accommodation  for  1,020  wor- 
shippers, and  a schoolroom  for  650  children, 
together  with  vestry  and  class-rooms.  The  style 
is  Gothic,  the  building  having  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Salman,  archi- 
tect, Furnival’sinn ; and  the  contract  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Chessum,  builder,  of 
East-road,  Hoxton.  The  contract  price  for  the 
erection  was  5.800Z.,  but,  with  land  and  extras, 
the  total  cost  will  amount  to  10,000Z. 

Perth.  — The  North  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Perth,  has  been  opened.  It  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson, 
architect,  Glasgow,  whioh  were  selected  in 
limited  competition,  the  committee  having 
obtained  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  Dick  Peddie, 
M.P.,  ub  professional  referee.  The  building  is 
Romanesque  in  style,  freely  treated.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  contractors : — Mason 
work,  Mr.  Alexander  Fraser,  Motherwell; 
wright  work,  Messrs.  Craig  & Auld,  Mother- 
well  ; plumber  work  and  gas-fittings,  Mr. 
Alexander  Davidson,  Perth ; slater  work,  Mr. 
Peter  Reid,  Perth  ; plaster  work,  Messrs.  John 
M‘Kay  & Son,  Perth  ; ironfounder  work,  Ardeer 
Foundry  Co.,  Stevenston  ; stained  glass,  Messrs. 
Adam  & Small,  Glasgow  ; painter  work,  Messrs. 
George  Muirhead  & Son,  Perth  ; stone  carving, 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  Exeter ; plaster  modelling, 
Mr.  Thornes  Miller,  Glasgow ; heating,  Messrs. 
C.  H.  Pennycook  & Co.,  Glasgow;  pulpit  and 
stair-railing,  Mr.  John  Craig,  Glasgow;  smith 
work,  Mr.  James  Taylor,  Perth;  marble  work, 
Mr.  David  Beveridge,  Perth;  furniture,  Messrs. 
Brown  & M'Neill,  Glasgow.  Every  detail  has 
been  executed  to  full-sized  drawings  supplied 
by  the  architect,  and  Mr.  David  Geekie  has 
■been  the  clerk  of  the  works  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  work.  The  measurers  were 
Messrs.  Service  & Bisland,  Glasgow.  The  cost 
of  the  building  has  been  about  7,000Z. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cockermouth.  — The  new  building  erected 
for  Christ  Church  Sunday  School  has  been 
opened.  It  nearly  adjoins  the  church  on 
the  east  side,  and  is  entered  from  Soutb-Btreet. 
It  is  in  the  Early  Geometrical  style  of  Gothic 
architecture,  from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Jennings, 
architect,  Cockermouth,  under  whose  personal 
superintendence  the  work  has  been  carried  out. 
The  walls  are  constructed  of  Tallentire  stone, 
in  course-snecked  rubble,  with  Bkew-ohiselled 
dressings.  Tbe  building  is  roofed  with  green 
slates  from  Battermere  Quarries,  surmounted 
with  a red  tile  cresting.  The  internal  dimen- 
sions of  the  main  school-room  are  50  fc.  by 
25  ft  9 in. ; the  height  of  the  walls  is  11  ft.  3 in. ; 
and  from  floor  to  ceiling  the  height  is  22  ft.  3 in. 
Besides  the  main  school-room  there  are  two 
class-rooms,  one  on  either  side  of  the  vestibule, 
each  measuring  13  ft.  by  9 ft.  6 in.  Over  the 
vestibule  and  class-rooms  is  a school  for  infants, 
20  ft.  by  13  ft.  The  cost  was  upwards  of  700Z. 
The  contractors  for  the  work,  all  of  whom  are 
of  Cockermouth,  were  as  follows  : — Builders’ 
work,  Mr.  Joseph  Borrowscale ; joiners’  work, 
Mr.  Palmer  Robinson  ; slaters’  work,  Mr.  Thos. 
Armstrong ; plumbing  and  gas-fittmg,  Mr.  Henry 
Fisher;  plasterers’  work,  Mr.  Joseph  Waller; 
painting,  glazing,  and  decorating,  Mr.  John 
Boyd. 

Scarborough. — About  a year  ago  the  schools 
attached  to  All  Saints’  Church,  Falsgrave,  Scar- 
borough, were  destroyed  by  fire,  through,  it  is 
said,  the  overheating  of  a warming  apparatus. 
Some  adjoining  ground  having  been  secured, 
they  have  now  been  rebuilt  ou  an  enlarged  scale, 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Paley  & Austin,  archi- 
tects, Lancaster.  They  are  in  the  Tudor  style, 
constructed  of  red  brick,  and  roofed  with  red 
tiles  to  harmonise  with  the  church,  at  the  south 
side  of  which  they  are  situate.  The  principal 
room  is  75  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  6 in.  wide,  with 
lofty  open-timbered  roof,  and  lighted  from  the 
east  and  west  ends  and  the  south  side  (the  north 
side  running  parallel  to  the  church).  Adjoining 
each  end  of  this  large  hall  are  commodious  and 
well-lighted  class-rooms.  The  schools  are  ap- 
proaohed  from  the  east  and  west  ends,  and 
they  have  been  ereoted  by  Messrs.  Parbury 
& Son,  contractors,  of  Scarborough.  The  total 
cost,  including  the  ground  above  mentioned,  is 
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3,6001.  The  schools  will  accommodate  about  400 
children. 

Moreton-in-tlie-Marsh. — The  Earl  of  Redes- 
dale  has  had  a commodious  National  school,  with 
class-rooms,  offices,  and  conveniences,  erected 
at  Moreton-in-the-Marsh,  at  his  own  cost.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  W.  Calloway,  of  the  Batslield 
Estate  office ; and  Mr.  Tomes,  of  Campden,  was 
the  builder.  The  principal  room  is  66  ft.  long 
by  22  ft.  wide,  with  open  roof,  the  timber  show- 
ing 30  ft.  to  the  ridge  ; two  class-rooms,  20  ft. 
by  16  ft.  The  school  has  three  porches  for 
access,  and  three  open  yards.  It  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  is  built  of  stone  from  Bourton-on-the- 
Hill  and  Westington  quarries. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


London. — The  east  window  in  St.  Andrew’s 
Churoh,  Thornhill-square,  Caledonian-road,  has 
been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Pepper 
& Co.  The  three  centre  openings  are  in  memory 
of  the  Misses  Dobson,  late  members  of  the  con- 
gregation ; the  right-hand  side  opening  is  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Williams,  for  some  time  church- 
warden, in  memory  of  a son  drowned  at  sea. 
The  subject  is  “The  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thou- 
sand.” 

Leicester. — Three  two-light  stained-glass  win- 
dows  have  recently  been  erected  in  St.  Saviour’s 
Church,  Leicester,  containing  six  subjects  from 
the  life  of  Christ.  They  are  the  work  of  MesErs. 
Mayer  & Co.,  of  Munich  and  London. 

Edgbaston. — On  the  18th  ult.  a service  was 
held  to  dedicate  the  new  stained-glass  window 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  south  transept  of 
St.  Augustine’s  Church,  Edgbaston.  The  window 
is  commemorative  of  the  five  years’  wardenship 
of  Messrs.  Joseph  Beattie  and  Thomas  Horton, 
and  of  services  performed  by  them  in  connexion 
with  the  erection  of  the  church-tower  and  spire, 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of  London, 
have  supplied  the  window,  at  a cost  of  200 
guineas.  In  the  three  lights  of  the  windows, 
various  scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Augustine  are 
depicted.  In  a circle  above  the  principal  lights 
St.  Augusiine  is  represented  being  taken  to 
school  by  his  mother,  Monica.  The  right  hand 
light  shows  his  baptism,  at  the  age  of  about 
thirty-five,  by  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Hippo, 
who  is  in  the  act  of  writing  Augustine’s  name 
in  a book,  Monica  looking  on.  In  the  left-hand 
light  St.  Augustine  is  shown  as  a priest  preach- 
ing before  the  bishops  assembled  in  synod  at 
Hippo.  In  minor  parts  of  the  window  other 
incidents  in  the  saint’s  life  are  represented. 

Gloucester. — A painted  glass  window  has  been 
erected  in  All  Saints’  Church,  Gloucester,  as  a 
memorial  of  Mrs.  Slater.  The  window  is  the 
Eecond  from  the  east  in  the  south  aisle,  and 
next  to  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Sidney  Slater,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Slater,  who  died  in  July,  1875. 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  were  the  artists  for  both, 
and  the  subjects  in  each  are  similar,  and  are 
treated  in  a corresponding  manner.  Each  win- 
dow consists  of  three  chief  lights,  with  three 
quatrefoils  over.  In  the  new  window  are  repre- 
sented SS.  Andrew,  Philip,  and  Bartholomew; 
and  in  the  quatrefoils  are  the  emblems  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  saints,  surrounded  with  orna- 
ment of  floral  design.  In  the  Sidney  Slater 
memorial  the  three  chief  figures  are  those  of 
SS.  John,  Peter,  and  James. 


sounding-board,  from  which  ascends  a tapermg 
canopy  reaching  to  within  a few  inches  of  the 
roof,  and  inoluding  in  the  design  three  groups 
of  figures,  representing  “ The  Nativity,”  “The 
Crucifixion,”  and  “ The  Ascension,”  in  full  relief. 
The  front  of  the  pulpit  has  four  panels  carved 
in  low  relief,  representing  “ The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,”  “ St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,” 
“ St.  John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness,”  and 
“ St.  Augustine  preaching  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.” 
The  design  also  includes  a number  of  carved 
figures  in  niches,  and  open  carved  work  of 
leaves  and  flowers  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth 
oentury.  The  base  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
under  part  of  the  pulpit  are  inlaid  in  olive- 
wood  brought  from  the  Holy  Land.  For  Bize 
and  execution  the  work  is  said  to  be  un- 
equalled by  anything  in  this  country.  The 
pulpit,  which  is  of  oak,  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Henry  Wagner,  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  being 
the  architect.  It  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Knox,  of  Lambeth. 


NEW  PULPITS. 


Macclesfield. — The  ancient  parish  church  of 
St.  Michael  has  juBt  received  some  additions  in 
the  shape  of  an  ornate  memorial  pulpit,  with 
prayer-desk  to  correspond,  erected,  as  the  in- 
scription npon  a smnll  panel  tells  the  reader,  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  vicar.  The  new  works 
have  been  designed  by  Mr.  James  Stevens, 
architect,  Macclesfield  and  Manchester,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stevens,  and  from 
his  detail  drawings,  the  whole  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 
The  new  pulpit  is  octagonal  in  shape,  and  is 
composed  wholly  of  well-seasoned  wainscot  oak. 
The  style  of  work  is  Perpendicular  Gothic. 
Each  side  of  the  pulpit  is  filled  with  sculptured 
figures,  standing  upon  corbels,  and  sheltered  by 
ogee-headed  canopies.  The  figures  represent 
respectively  our  Blessed  Lord,  St.  Michael,  and 
the  four  Evangelists,  SS.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John. 

Brighton. — A new  pulpit  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Lewes-road.  Its 
height,— pulpit  and  canopy,— is  65  ft.  4 in.,  the 
pulpit  itself  being  7 ft.  9 in.  Above  this  is  the 


Sketches  Abroad ; Germany  and  Switzerland. 

By  Bernard  Smith,  Architect,  late  Assistant- 

Colonel  of  Engineers,  Gibraltar-.  London : 

B.  T.  Batsford,  High  Holborn. 

These  sketches,  it  is  stated,  were  made  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Smith  “whilst  travelling  student  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  1876,”  and  fill  thirty-two  folio 
plates.  Besides  views  of  Mediceval  and  early 
Renaissance  buildings  in  Nuremberg,  Freiburg, 
Lubeck,  Basle,  Ratisbon,  Strasburg,  and  bo 
forth,  sketches  are  given  of  many  specimens  of 
ironwork,  church  furniture,  armoires,  and 
tapestries.  Mr.  Smith  sketches  very  well,  and 
the  collection  is  interesting,  including  a fair 
amount  of  fresh  subjects,  a fact  somewhat 
remarkable  when  the  number  of  similar  books 
that  have  been  published  is  remembered.  We 
take  for  granted  that  the  author,  in  his  position 
of  Travelling  Student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
undertook  some  severer  studies  than  are  here 
set  forth. 

VARIORUM. 

“ Minor  Arts  : Porcelain  Painting,  Wood  Carv- 
ing, Stencilling,  &c.,”  by  Chas.  G.  Leland,  is  one 
of  the  “Art  at  Home  ” series,  published  by  Mac- 
millan & Co.  It  is  a very  useful  introductory 
little  book,  and  will  suggest  to  people  living  in 
the  country,  for  example,  no  end  of  interesting 
occupations.  Mr.  Leland  is  not  so  far  ahead  of 
his  pupils  as  to  give  instructions  beyond  their 
comprehension. “Materials  and  Construc- 

tion,” by  Francis  Campio,  C.E.,  forms  No.  216 
of  Weale’s  “ Rudimentary  Series  ” (Crosby 
Lockwood  & Co.).  It  may  be  described  as  a 
theoretical  and  practical  treatise  on  the  strains, 
designing,  and  erection  of  works  of  construction, 
applying  more  particularly  to  the  practice  of 
the  Civil  Engineer.  Building  materials,  masonry, 
and  foundations,  however,  are  treated  of  to  a 
certain  extent  with  some  precision.  In  treating 
of  concrete,  oddly  enough,  the  use  of  Portland 

Cement  in  its  manufacture  is  not  spoken  of. 

The  three  magazines  for  1881  issued  by  Cassell, 
Petter,  & Co.,  viz., — the  Quiver,  the  Family 
Magazine, and  Little  Folks, — have  all  taken  a new 
start  with  the  new  year,  and  can  be  safely 
recommended.  It  is  agreeable  to  hear  that 
within  the  last  few  dayB  the  proprietors  of  Little 
Folks  Magazine  have  distributed  among  the 
inmates  of  children’s  hospitals  throughout  the 
country  a large  number  of  illustrated  and 
coloured  books,  scrap  albums,  dolls,  knitted 
articles,  and  plain  needlework,  the  main  portion 
of  the  gifts  comprising  copies  of  the  “ Little 
Folks  Black  and  White  Painting  Book”  and 
“ Little  Folks  Nature  Painting  Book,”  illustrated 
and  coloured  by  children  in  competition  for 
prizes  offered  by  the  proprietors,  and  intended 
by  the  young  artists  to  form  at  the  same  time 
Christmas  presents  for  sick  and  suffering  little 

ones. Whitaker’s  “ Almanac  ” (1881)  is,  all 

to  nothing,  the  best  of  its  kind.  What  need  to 
say  any  more  ? 

Hudson  Kearns's  Diaries  for  1881. 

The  series  of  diaries  issued  by  Hudson  & 
Kearns,  of  Southwark,  have  many  novel  and 
useful  features.  All  bnt  the  smallest  edition 
have,  not  only  the  usual  diary,  varying  from 
half  a page  to  two  pages  a day,  but  a note-book, 
cash-book,  and  a ledger,  certainly  sufficiently 
large  in  all  cases  for  private  use,  and  intended 
to  be  adequate  for  the  professional  requirements 


of  architects  and  surveyors,  for  whose  special 
use  Nos.  12  and  13  are  ruled  and  printed. 
These  two  editions  are  also  iudexed  and  paged, 
a valuable  feature,  greatly  facilitating  reference 
and  saving  time.  In  those  intended  for  general 
use,  Nos.  9 and  10,  published  at  2s.  6d.  and 
38.  6d.  respectively,  and  in  No.  11,  issued  at 
4s.  6d.,  for  the  use  of  builders,  are  included  a 
register  for  acceptances  or  other  payments  or 
receipts,  which  shows  at  a glance  all  payments 
or  receipts  maturing  during  the  month,  and  is 
an  eminently  convenient  form  of  bill  diary. 
No.  11,  the  edition  issued  for  builderB,  has  a 
series  of  tables  of  a practical  character.  The 
size  of  the  diaries,  the  excellence  of  the  paper 
and  binding,  and  the  variety  of  wants  they  are 
made  to  meet,  enable  us  to  recommend  them 
warmly.  The  patent  date-indicating  blotting- 
pads  produced  by  the  same  firm  are  also  very 
useful  things. 


miscellanea. 

Mediaeval  Roman  Sculpture  and  West- 
minster Abbey. — The  Naples  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  News  gives  some  particulars  of  the  sixth 
annual  conference  on  Christian  archaeology,  re- 
cently held  in  the  ex-convent  of  St.  Carlo  di 
Catinari,  in  Rome.  The  learned  Father  L.  Bruzzi 
presided,  and  there  were  present,  besides  others, 
Professor  de  ltossi,  director  cf  the  Christian 
Museum  in  the  Vatican,  Professor  Heuzen,  and 
Professor  Visconti.  After  an  address  by  Father 
Bruzzi,  Mr.  Stevenson  came  forward  with  a new 
argument,  founded  on  the  history  of  the  Roman 
sculptors  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  Baid  that  in 
past  years  he  had  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
illustrating  the  sculptural  and  mosaio  works  of 
the  school  generally  known  under  the  inexact 
name  of  the  cosvnati ; the  most  authoritative 
work  on  this  school  had  been  written  by  Pro- 
fessor de  Rossi,  who  had  believed  it  possible  to 
establish  certain  limits  around  Rome  out  of 
which  the  works  of  the  artificers  before  men- 
tioned had  never  gone.  But  his  (Mr.  Stevenson’s) 
own  studies  now  led  him  to  correct  this  asser- 
tion. The  Roman  sculptors  not  only  worked  out 
of  the  said  confines,  but  also  out  of  Italy,  and 
even  in  far-distant  Britain.  In  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster  there  exist  the  remains  of  an  old 
pavement  formed  of  meanders  in  mosaic,  with 
large  roses  in  porphyry  and  other  coloured 
marbles.  There  also  exist,  in  the  same  church, 
some  pieces  of  sculpture,  decorated  with  mosaic, 
on  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  England  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  At  first 
sight  these  remains  recall  to  mind  Roman  Medi- 
eval work.  But  how  came  it  to  be  transplanted 
to  distant  England  ? Our  wonder  increases  when 
we  remember  that  these  Roman  sculptors  usually 
executed  in  Rome  itself  a great  portion  of  the 
monuments  which  they  afterwards  finished  in 
the  places  for  which  they  were  destined.  Often 
they  carried  with  them  from  Rome  the  unworked 
marble,  taken  from  ruins.  There  was  very  little 
to  be  learned  from  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  tombs  and  pavement  in 
Westminster  Abbey  ; but  they  may  still  be 
studied  in  the  compendium  which  a monk  be- 
longing to  the  Abbey  made  of  the  historical  recol- 
lections of  another  monk,  who  had  copied  the 
inscriptions  while  still  intact.  They  prove  that 
an  abbot  of  Westminster,  who  oame  from  Rome 
about  1260,  had  so  greatly  admired  the  work  of 
Roman  artists,  with  which  many  churches  were 
then  being  adorned,  that  he  determined  to  em- 
bellish the  cathedral  near  London  with  similar 
ornaments,  and  taking  with  him  the  precious 
marbles  necessary  for  the  mosaics,  engaged 
some  of  the  Roman  workmen  to  go  to  England. 

New  Market,  Stafford. — On  the  17th  ult. 
the  mayor  of  Stafford  formally  opened  the  new 
butchers’  market,  which  has  been  in  course  of 
erection  for  some  months  past.  The  new  building 
lies  at  the  back  of  the  St.  John’s  Market,  and  is 
122  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide.  The  facade  of  the 
building  is  in  Crabbery-street,  and  is  carried 
out  in  ashlar,  the  architecture  being  (according  to 
a Birmingham  paper)  the  same  as  that  of  the 
old  “Noah’s  Ark”  building  adjoining,  which 
latter  will  be  utilised  as  a market  public-house 
and  dining-rooms.  The  market  contains  forty 
stalls.  The  contract  was  for  3,840L,  and  the 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  T.  Bridge,  of 
Stafford. 

Masons’  Wages  in  Greenock. — The  Master 
Masons’  Association  in  Greer  ock  have  informed 
the  Operatives’  Association  that  the  present 
rate  of  wages  will  be,  on  and  after  January  1st, 
reduced  id.  per  hour, — i.e.,from  6£d.  to6d. 
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The  Spire  of  South  Hackney  Church. — 

A meeting  of  the  parishioners  of  South  Hackney 
has  been  held,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev. 
R.  Tyssen,  rector,  to  consider  a notice  received 
from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  desig- 
nating the  Church  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
South  Hackney,  “a  dangerous  structure,”  and 
requiring  measures  to  be  adopted  to  render  it 
safe  to  the  public.  The  Rector  detailed  the  steps 
that  had  been  taken,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Scott, 
son  of  the  architect  of  the  church,  had  been 
asked  to  inspect  the  spire,  which  was  the  part 
principally  complained  of,  and  to  prepare  a 
report  of  the  work  necessary  to  be  done.  This 
report  showed  that  the  stone  of  which  the  spire 
was  built  was  of  a soft  and  porous  nature,  and 
that  it  was  about  the  worst  description  of  Btone 
that  could  have  been  used,  being  specially  per- 
vious to  the  weather  and  the  gases  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  projecting  portions  of  the  spire 
that  had  not  already  fallen  through  deoay  were 
in  an  insecure  and  dangerous  condition,  and 
might  fall  at  any  moment  upon  passers-by, 
rendering  it  necessary  that  the  churchyard 
should  be  closed.  He  (\lr.  Scott)  had  made 
inquiries  as  to  the  best  stone  that  could  be 
used  for  replacing  the  decayed  portions,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  Dorsetshire  stone,'  which  was 
being  used  for  the  repairs  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
would  be  most  durable.  He  had  procured  an 
estimate  from  Mr.  Blackburn,  of  Nottingham, 
for  the  necessary  repairs.  The  taking  away  of 
the  decayed  parts,  including  the  figures  of  the 
Evangelists  at  the  angles  of  the  Bpire,  and 
which  there  was  no  structural  necessity  to  re- 
place, and  the  substitution  of  Bound  stone,  would 
cost,  including  also  architects’  charges,  9251. 19s., 
1507.  being  allowed  in  this  sum  for  any  con- 
tingency that  might  arise  during  the  progress  of 
the  work.  In  answer  to  a question,  Mr.  Scott 
stated  that  the  cost  of  a new  spire  would  be 
from  l,500i.  to  2,0001.  A committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  matter  in  hand  by  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  to  collect  subscriptions  for  the 
restoration  or  re-building  of  the  spire. 

Rood  Screen,  Rodmersliam  Church. — 
The  new  rood-screen  in  St.  Nicholas’s  church, 
Rodmersham,  Kent,  has  been  unveiled.  It  is  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  and  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  S.  Slingsby  Stallwood,  of  the  firm  of 
Morris  & Stallwood,  architects,  Reading,  under 
whose  direction  the  general  restoration  of  the 
church  was  effected  three  years  ago.  The  screen 
is  made  entirely  of  English  oak,  and  its  lower 
parts,  up  to  the  cross  transoms,  are  of  deeply- 
moulded  work,  enriched  by  carving  and  tracery. 
Above,  the  structure  is  of  open  work,  the 
heads  of  the  openings  being  filled  by  carved 
tracery  panels,  and  on  the  top  of  all  the  main 
cornice  rests.  This  has  several  depths  of 
delicately-carved  continuous  enrichments  in  it, 
and  the  skyline  is  broken  by  a tall  pierced 
cresting  of  Tudor  character.  There  is  a central 
and  double  doorway  in  a line  with  the  main 
avenue  and  approach  to  the  altar.  This  is  carried 
out  in  unison  with  the  rest  of  the  surroundings, 
thewronght-iron  lock  and  hinges  being  in  keeping 
with  the  detail  of  the  whole  screen.  Immediately 
over  the  centre  of  the  screen  rises  a large 
foliated  cross,  some  10  ft.  high.  It  is  of  oak, 
like  the  screen,  and  its  lower  part  has  two 
Perpendicular  newels,  one  on  either  side,  as 
supports,  connected  with  the  cross  proper  by 
pierced  tracery,  and  surmounted  by  ccnnecting 
transoms,  having  carved  running  enrichments, 
finished  by  embattlements.  The  main  post  of 
the  cross  is  crocketed  on  either  Bide.  The 
terminations  at  the  four  points  are  quatrefoiled, 
and  contain  sculptured  representations  of  the 
evangelistic  emblems,  whilst  at  the  apex  the 
“ Agnus  Dei”  is  carved.  The  whole  screen  has 
been  made  and  placed  in  situ  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter. 

National  Exhibition  of  Industry  and 
Art  in  Eavaria. — In  the  year  18S2  it  is  in- 
tended that  an  exhibition  of  products  of  the 
arts  and  manufactures  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Bavaria  shall  be  held  in  the  Maxfeld  Park,  at 
the  ancient  city  of  Nuremberg.  Thirty-three 
local  committees  have  already  been  formed  in 
the  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom  in  order  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  project.  The  exhi- 
bition grounds  in  the  Maxfeld  have  already 
been  marked  out,  and  the  work  of  laying  down 
the  drains  and  water-pipes  and  fountains  has 
already  commenced.  The  exhibition  buildings 
will  comprise  a number  of  separate  structures, 
which  are  to  be  all  connected  by  colonnades 
or  avenues. 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  — The 

annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  2l8t  ult.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  F.R.S.,  the 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  annual  report, 
after  dealing  with  the  question  of  electing  the 
members  of  the  council,  went  on  to  state  that, 
notwithstanding  the  limitations  introduced  by  the 
amended  bye-laws  of  the  2nd  of  December,  1878, 
the  increase  in  the  numbers  composing  the 
Institution  had  been  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of 
4 per  cent,  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
There  had  been  190  elections  and  68  deductions 
from  the  register,  leaving  an  effective  increase 
of  122,  and  making  a present  aggregate  of 
3,082,  besides  which  there  were  now  on  the 
books  613  Btudeuts.  The  receipts  had  amounted 
to  15,0157.  7b.  2d.  The  general  expenditure 
had  reached  11,89  67.  4s.  Id.  (of  which  nearly 
one-half  was  for  publications) ; the  premiums 
out  of  trust  funds  absorbed  3897.  12s.  3d.,  and 
there  had  been  invested  3,0907.  9e.  8d.,  bringing 
up  the  payments  to  15,3767.  6s.,  so  that  the 
cash  balance  in  hand  was  less  by  3607.  18s.  lOd. 
than  last  year,  and  was  actually  3477.  9s.  2d. 
on  the  30th  of  November,  1880.  The  nominal 
(or  par)  value  of  the  trust  funds  under 
the  charge  of  the  Corporation  was  now 
14,6427.  13s.  10d.,  and  of  the  institution  invest- 
ment,  34,0947.  Is.  8d., — together,  48.736Z.  15s.6d., 
being  equal  to  157.  16s.  3d.  per  head  of  the  cor- 
porate members.  The  election  of  officers 
resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  James  Abernethy 
as  president;  of  Sir  William  Armstrong,  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette,  and  Messrs.  Bramwell  and 
Brunlees,  as  vice-presidents  ; and  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son, Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  Messrs.  Berkley, 
Bruce,  Coode,  Cowper,  Giles,  Hartley,  Hayter, 
Pole,  Rawlinson,  Rendel,  Siemens,  Stevenson, 
and  Woods,  as  other  members  of  council. 

The  New  Battersea  Bridge. — At  the  la-t 
meeting  of  the  Chelsea  Yestry,  the  surveyor 
(Mr.  Stayton),  presented  a lengthy  report  on 
the  deposited  plans  for  the  proposed  new  Batter- 
sea Bridge.  He  stated  that  the  Bummit  of  the 
roadway  of  the  proposed  bridge  was  to  be  8 ft. 
higher  than  that  of  the  existing  bridge.  It 
was  proposed  to  form  three  approach-roads  to 
the  new  bridge  in  Chelsea  parish,  and  the 
existing  levels  of  the  contiguous  roads 
and  footways  would  have  to  be  raised.  It 
ocourred  to  him  that  the  principal  question  for 
the  Vestry’s  consideration  was  the  proposed  in- 
terference with  the  level  of  the  roadways  under 
their  control.  With  respect  to  the  width  of  the 
approach-road  on  the  west  side  of  Beaufort- 
street,  he  was  of  opinion  that  definite  measures 
should  be  taken  to  induce  the  promoters  of  the 
bill  to  agree  to  increase  it  at  least  40  ft.  at  its 
western  end  and  narrowest  point.  Mr.  Law- 
rence, the  chairman  of  the  Bridge  Committee, 
said  he  much  regretted  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  had  come  to  such  a “ lame  and  impotent” 
conclusion  with  respect  to  the  approaches  of  the 
new  bridge.  The  utility  of  the  new  structure 
would  be  greatly  marred  if  the  scheme  now 
suggested  was  not  altered.  He  moved  that  a 
deputation  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Metro- 
politan Board  to  urge  on  them  the  necessity  of 
the  western  approach-road  being  widened.  Mr. 
Compton  seconded.  The  motion  was  carried, 
and  it  was  further  resolved  to  oppose  the  Metro- 
politan Bridges  Bill,  1831,  so  as  to  obtain  a locus 
standi  before  the  House. 

Fountains  Abbey. — At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  York  Institute,  the  Rev.  Canon  Raine 
delivered  a lecture,  entitled  “ Some  Account  of 
the  Foundation  of  Fountains  Abbey.”  The 
lecturer  showed  the  ecclesiastical  position  of 
York  shortly  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
then  described  the  pilgrimage  of  three  monks 
of  the  Benedictine  order  to  the  North,  where 
monasticism  was  all  but  extinct,  shortly  after 
the  Conquest.  One  of  their  followers,  Stephen, 
reached  York  in  1080,  and  found  there  a patron 
in  Alan,  Earl  of  Richmond,  who  gave  the  church 
of  St.  Olave  and  some  land  adjoining.  Stephen 
made  the  most  of  his  new  possession,  and  at 
length  his  band  so  grew  that  they  required  more 
space.  In  1088  William  Rufus  visited  St.  Olave’s, 
and,  observing  the  narrow  space,  he  gave  the 
monks  land  to  the  south-east,  and  with  his  own 
hands  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a larger 
building.  The  church  of  St.  Olave  was,  how- 
ever, retained  by  them,  being  inclosed  within 
the  walls  of  the  monastery,  and  was  used  as  a 
parish  church.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  after  the 
building  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  the 
monastery  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  its 
prosperity,  and  had  affiliated  houses  in  different 
parts  of  the  “ broad  shire.” 


New  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at 
Portsmouth.  — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  at  Portsmouth 
has  been  laid.  The  site  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
new  Edinburgh  and  Alfred  roads.  The  part  of 
the  church  now  being  built,  at  a cost  of  about 

9.0007.,  consists  of  five  bays  of  the  nave,  with  its 
side  aisles.  The  church  when  completely  finished 
will  cost  about  23,5007.,  and  will  consist  of  nave 
with  north  and  south  aisles,  transept,  chance', 
and  Bide  chapels  with  sacristy,  &c.,  and  lofty 
tower  and  spire.  The  total  length  will  be  about 
185  ft.,  and  the  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
together  about  58  ft.  internally.  The  founda- 
tions have  proved  to  be  both  difficult  and  costly, 
it  being  necessary  at  certain  parts  to  excavate 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  20  ft.  and  fill  in  with 
cement  concrete,  being  on  the  site  of  the  fosse 
of  the  old  fortifications.  The  building  is  de- 
signed in  the  Geometrical  Gothic  style.  The 
walls  are  of  brick,  faced  with  Southsea  red 
bricks.  The  dressings  of  the  windows,  doors, 
and  internal  arches  are  of  Beer  stone,  from  the 
ancient  quarries  near  Seaton,  in  Devonshire. 
The  piers  of  the  aisle  arcade  will  be  of  Portland 
stone.  The  main  parts  will  be  finished  with 
ornamental  wooden  vaulting,  risiog  to  tho 
extreme  height  of  57  ft.  The  chancel  and 
chapel  are  intended  to  be  groined  in  stone.  Th& 
presbytery  has  also  been  designed.  This  build- 
ing will  face  the  E linburgh-road,  and  will 
direotly  oommunicate  with  the  eastern  end  of 
the  church  by  means  of  a close  cloister.  Six 
designs  were  submitted  in  competition  for 
these  buildings,  the  successful  architect  being 
Mr.  John  Crawley,  of  Bloomsbury-square,  who 
is  now  carrying  out  the  work.  In  the  Builder 
for  1879,  pp.  1052-53,  we  published  internal  and 
external  views  of  the  cathedral.  School  build- 
iDgs,  to  accommodate  more  than  600  children, 
have  been  partly  built  in  the  rear,  fronting  oa 
to  the  Alfred-road,  at  a cost  of  4,5007.  The 
main  building  is  two  floors  in  height,  and  con- 
tains girls’  and  boys’  schools,  each  about  64  ft. 
by  23  ft.  The  infants’  school,  as  at  present 
built,  is  35  ft.  extreme  width,  and  46  ft.  long. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Patman  & Fother- 
ingham,  of  London.  The  clerk  of  works  is 
Mr.  Bromfield,  while  Mr.  Adams  represents  the 
contractors. 

Fires  — One  evening  last  week  the  Town 
Hall  at  Leeds  had  a narrow  escape  from  being 
burned  down.  While  a ball  of  the  Leeds 
Artillery  Volunteers  was  going  on  in  the  Central 
Hall,  it  was  found  that  a door  leading  into  the 
orchestra  was  in  flames ; this  place  was  within 
3 ft.  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  organ.  But 
for  the  prompt  discovery  of  the  danger,  the  organ, 
which  twenty  years  ago  was  erected  at  a cost  of 

8.0007.,  might  have  been  destroyed.  On  remov- 
ing some  of  the  woodwork  surrounding  the 
doorway,  a cavity  containing  a quantity  of  burn- 
ing soot  was  found;  further  exploration  disclosed 
a flue  from  the  barristers’  clerks’  room,  and  out 
of  this  lumps  of  burning  soot  had  dropped  into  the 

cavity  before  mentioned. St.  Chad’s  Church, 

Haggerston,  has  also  been  the  scene  of  a fire, 
caused,  it  is  supposed,  by  an  overheated  flue. 
Happily,  little  damage  was  done. 

The  Schliemann  Collection  of  Trojan 
Antiquities. — It  may  be  useful  to  mention 
that  this  collection,  which  has  been  so  liberally 
lent  for  the  last  two  years  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
for  exhibition  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
will  be  removed  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Park  for  West  Hartlepool'.— At  a meeting 
of  the  Jackson  Memorial  Committee  la9t  week, 
it  was  reported  that  1,7007.  for  purchasing  a 
park  of  l7  acres  had  been  subscribed. 

St.  Antholin’s,  Walbrook. — A memorial  of 
this  church  has  been  erected  on  part  of  the  site. 
We  will  go  and  look  at  it. 


TENDERS 

For  new  house  for  the  Rev.  E.  White,  at  Mill-hill.  Mr. 
E.  C Robins  architect 

Holland  &.  Hannen £1,927  0 0 

Brass  1.790  0 0 

Manley... 1,74)  0 0 

8crivencr  1,72)  0 O 

Hodson  1,694  0 O 

Nightingale  1,677  0 0 

Clemence 1.663  0 0 

Bywatora 1,595  0 0 

Ansell  1,599  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions 
office.  110,  Strand.  Mr.  Tasker, 
Manley  

ti  the  Globe  njwapaper 
architect : — 

£3,762  0 0 

3.350  0 O- 

3.056  0 0 

Cook  & Adderly 

2,963  0 0 

Batman  & Fotbermgham  ... 

*2,825  0 0 

Nightingale  

2,821  0 0 
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For  rebuilding,  after  fire,  Nos.  3,  4 5,  and  6,  Broad- 
street.  Bloomsbury.  Mr.  Knight,  architect 

Howard  £2,000  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  1,697  0 0 

Smith  1,818  0 0 

Clemenco I,6",  0 0 

For  proposed  bacon  stoves,  stabling,  &e.,  at  the  rear  of 
Nos.  20  and  27,  Cowcross  street,  8mitbfiold,  for  Mr.  G.  J. 
Harv.  y.  Mr.  Thomas  Milbourn,  architect 

Wall  Bros £6.077  0 0 

Linzell o,931  0 0 

Banes  5.800  o 0 

Anl-y  5,750  0 0 

Nightingale  6,651  0 0 

Harper 5,120  0 0 

Subey  5,600  0 0 

Woodward 6.300  0 0 

Mortor 6,123  0 0 

Tavlor  & Fariitt  6,099  0 0 

Downs 5.082  0 0 

Sburmur 4,980  O 0 

Colls  A Sen  4.950  0 0 

Cornier 4,880  0 0 

Crabl.  4.8  tO  0 0 

drover 4,526  0 0 


For  erectiog  dwelling- houses  at  Enfield,  for  Mr.  G.  D 
Banyard.  Mr.  Geo.  V.  Biackburue,  architect.  Quantities 
Mr.  Walter  Barnett  : — 

Kerry  £5,200  0 0 

1‘atmau  4,742  0 0 

- Toms  4,221  0 0 

Caas&Belldoa 4,18)  0 0 

Fairhead 4,148  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 3,997  0 0 

List  3,656  15  0 

Cheilitis  3,269  0 O 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  81,  Wimpole-street,  for 
Mr.  Rickman  J.  Godlee.  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  archt- 

Andrews  (accepted)  £223  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house,  stables,  &c..  at  Fara- 
borough,  f.r  Mr.  K.  Plumbridge.  Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre 
Harris,  architect ; — 

Wood,  Chiidohurst £2.535  0 0 

G.  & S.  Fi -her,  Camberwell  2,119  0 0 

Eidridge  & Gee,  Bermondsey 2, <>98  0 0 

Las.elt,  Farnborough. 2,096  0 0 

Haismau,  Foot's  Cray  1,900  0 0 

Taylor  & Son,  Bromley 1,89)  0 0 


Accepted? lor  Batley  Cottage  Hospital.  Mr,  Walter 
Haudstock,  architect:  — 

Mason. 

Preston,  Carlinghow,  Batley  £2,050  0 0 

Joiner. 

Jackson,  Batley  770  0 0 

Plumber. 

Brook,  Heckmondwike 295  0 0 

Plasterers. 

Metcalf  & Lockwood,  Staincliffe  ...  135  10  0 

Slater. 

Thornton,  Heckmondwike 159  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Lord  Nelson,  Avenue-road, 
Camberwell,  for  Messrs.  Watney  & Co.  Mr.  C.  W.  Bovie, 
architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : - 

Taylnr £148  0 0 

Larable  440  0 0 

Anley  437  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 410  0 0 

Pinnegar  393  0 0 

Grant  393  0 0 


For  farm  buildings  at  Iver,  for  Mr.  E.  Lovejoy.  Mr. 
deorge  Eves,  architect:  — 

Kearley  £379  0 0 

Taylor 839  0 0 

Jones  835  0 0 

Brown 830  0 0 

Bugley  (accepted)  790  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  plant  of  Messrs.  A.  Gordon  & Co.'s 
Brewery,  Peckham.  Messrs.  Scamell  & Colyer,  engi- 
neers ; — 

Blundell  Bros,  (accepted). 


For  alterations,  &c.,  to  dining-hall  at  the  South  Grove 
Workhouse,  Milc-end-road,  for  the  Whitechapel  Union. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Loogmore,  architect : — 

Ayers  £350  0 0 

Drake 225  0 0 

Poole  225  0 0 

Judd  170  0 0 

Wood  103  0 0 

Castle 1 ’ — 0 0 

King  160  0 0 

Sexton  149  0 0 

Johnson 127  0 0 ! 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Crcscent-road, 
Croueh-enJ,  for  the  Rev.  A.  Rowland,  Messrs.  Lander 
& Bedells,  architects 

81ate  Hoof.  Tile  R'-of. 

Mattock,  Bros £1,633  £1,662 

Lewis 1,525  1,515 

McCormick  & 8on9 1,500  1,623 

Ebbage  1,390  1,400 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

8.  * C.-T.  M.-W.  8.-D.  O.-W.  M.-W.  O.— S.  T.-C.  W. 

R C.— J.  R.  F.-W.  P.  O.-W.  F.— G T.-H.  H — W.  McL. 

C.  F.  H.-J.  H.  — McC.  & Sons  -W.  C.  B.— J.  C— G.  St.  P.  H. 

8.  H.  T.-G.  8.-H.  T.  P.-O.  J.  B.-A.  Y.-J.  H.  B.-J.  L.-A.  P. 

F.  D.-J.— J.  H.-W.  T.  W.-W,  H.-H.  J.— E.  M.-J.  II.  G.— 
R.  C.-F.  (no)  -J.  H.  (next  week)  — A.  T.  O.  (next  week). 

AU  statements  of  facts,  Uata  of  tenders.  Jte.  mast  be  accompanied 
by  the  t) nine  and  address  of  the  Bender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

i are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  pipers  read  at 
public  meetings.  re>t\  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

HI i lines  (abont  tlfty  words)  or  under 4>.  Gd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oh  fid. 

Terms  for  aeries  of  Trails  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlsements  on  front  page,  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
to.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 23.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (abont  teu  words) Os.  d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  •'  The  Bultdor," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  all  caaeo  be  c ailed  for,  and  the 
Office  Rocsipt  produced 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  18  AS  UNDER:— 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements 3 I.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements fid.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

• • Stamps  mint  not  be  sent,  but  all  amall  stuns  should  le 
remitted  bv  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payab'e 
the  Poet-office,  King-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  POURDRINIER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  4fi,  OUherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIAL^, Ac.  leu  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisement*,  and 
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The  jflgindcm  Marbles  I covery.  The  story  has  been  told  before  of  Prof. 
fit  Munich  Cockerell’s  share  in  the  unearthing  of  these 

1 treasures,  lost  by  ill-fortune  to  England.  We 
can  imagine  what  interest  an  architect,  with 
N the  year  1812  was  lost  j sympathies  as  strong  as  Cockerell  entertained 
to  England  one  of  the  for  the  sister  arts,  must  have  felt  at  his  enthu- 
greatest  treasures  of  art  | siastic  age  on  first  beholding  the  fragments 
that  the  industry  and  | discovered  at  iGgina,  and  how  immediately  he 
perseverance  of  archaeo- ' most  have  seen  with  his  brother  savants  the 
logists  have  yet  dis- 1 interesting  link  that  now,  we  well  understand, 
covered.  Not  even  the  had  thus  been  so  unexpectedly  come  upon.  The 
Parthenaic  marbles,  not  j interest  aroused  at  the  time  by  the  discovery  in 
even  the  unearthed  his-  j 1811  of  these  figures  can  be  understood  when  it 
tory  of  Herculaneum  is  remembered  that  they  were  the  first  works 
and  Pompeii,  Layard  brought  to  light  belonging  to  the  school  of 
and  Botta’s  Assyrian  or  iEgina,  the  existence  of  which  had  long  been 
Ninevite  excavations,  known  to  scholars  through  the  classic  writers, 
the  Campana  relics,  the  j Great  was  the  dismay  caused  when  these 
Rosetta  stone  of  Bous- 1 works  were  seen  to  bear  the  peculiar  character 
sard,  or  that  extraordi-  which  till  then  had  been  attributed  by  archae- 
nary  treasure,  the  sarco-  ologists  to  the  works  of  the  Etruscans  ; the 
phagus  of  Belzoni,  the  long-auspected  but  generally-accepted  Italian 
Cyprian  antiquities,  or  theory  of  the  Etruscan  origin  of  art  received  its 
the  recent  finds  of  j death-blow,  and  archaeology  made  one  of  its 
Schliemann,  not  one  of  greatest  advances  on  the  road  to  a knowledge 
of  the  development  of  antique  art. 


these  can  he  said  to  be 
of  interest  superior  to 
the  discovery, — in  which 
took  such  an  active  share 
our  accomplished  coun- 
tryman, the  late  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell,  — of  the  HSginetan  marbles 
now  reposing  at  the  “ Glyptothek  ” of 
Munich.*  The  somewhat  pretentious  and 
scantily-filled  halls  of  the  museum  contain  little 
else  bnt  these  choice  treasures.  The  quaint  and 
archaic  statue  of  the  Tenean  Apollo, — found  at 
the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus, — interesting  chiefly 
as  showing  an  early  progressive  step  in  the 
development  of  the  sculptor’s  art  from  the 
Egyptian  stiffness  to  the  further  stage  to  be 
seen  in  the  HSginetan  marbles  ; the  magnificent 
statue  of  the  Sleeping  or  Barbarini  FauD,  a 
noble  and  realistic  work  of  antiquity ; among 
the  few  Egyptian  sculptures,  a sitting  figure  of 
rare  beauty,— these,  with  a few  scattered  works, 
none  surpassing  mediocrity,  form  the  collection 
of  the  “Glyptothek,”  the  world-wide  fame  of 
which  rests,  and  justly,  on  its  possession  of  the 
iEginetan  marbles. 

Apart  from  the  great  archaeological  and 
artistic  value  of  theee  works,  an  interest  more 
than  ordinary  will  always  appeal  to  the  English 
visitor  in  the  facts  connected  with  their  dis- 


* The  Glyptothek,  the  firat  great  building  erected  by 
King  Louia,  is  the  work  of  his  architect,  Kleuze  (1816) ; it 
is  a Greek  edifice  in  the  Ionic  style.  Round  the  exterior 
are  a number  of  niches  containing  the  statues  of  the 
great  sculptors  of  antiquity  and  modern  times  : in  one  of 
the  niches  on  the  eastern  side,  between  the  years  1857  and 
1859,  was  placed,  in  company  with  the  statues  of  Canova, 
of  Thorwaldsen,  Rauch,  Tenerani,  and  Schwanthaler,  a 
classically  - draped  statue  of  John  Gibson  (by  Brugger). 
No  one  can  begrudge  Gibson  his  niche  on  the  exterior 
of  the  Glyptothek,  standing  beside  Schwanthaler;  but 
we  should  like  to  see,  in  the  sumptuous  halls  within,  a 
bust,  at  least,  of  Charles  Robert  Cockerell,  who  did  so  much, 
not  only  for  his  own  art,  but  in  adding  to  the  luBtre  of  the 
capital  of  Bavaria  by  his  connexion  with  the  iEginetan 
marbles. 


The  sculptures  discovered  at  iEgina  were 
seen  to  be  the  creations  of  the  school  which, 
itself  derived  from  earlier  sources,  had  led  to 
the  scarcely  later  perfection  of  Phidias.  It  is 
this  feature  alone  which  would  give  to  these 
treasures  an  interest  more  than  ordinary,  but 
their  artistic  merit  is  scarcely  less  remarkable ; 
their  beauty,  their  graoe,  their  life-like  energy 
of  action,  the  executive  skill  of  the  sculptor, 
make  them  almost  equal  to  the  Parthenaio 
marbles  themselves.  Each  of  the  figures  lives, 
their  actions  studied  by  an  artist  who  is  no 
mere  copier  of  his  predecessor’s  models,  who, 
while  we  see  him  still  strongly  under  the  in. 
fluence  of  their  teachings  and  traditions,  has 
reasoned,  has  compared,  and  has  advanced  by  a 
great  stride  the  development  of  his  noble  art 
towards  its  highest  perfection. 

Strange  destiny  that  led  JEgina,  lying  on  the 
island-broken  horizon  line  of  Athens,*  to  pro- 
dace  such  a strongly -marked  art,  the  creations 
of  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  two  great 
differing  and  antagonistic  elements  which  Hel- 
lenic art  and  civilisation  displayed.  Attica,  the 
home  of  the  Ionic  race,  takes  in  Athens,  with 
its  elegance,  its  important  place ; but  to  the 
Dorians  Greece  is  indebted  for  the  part  they 
played.  It  was  a sturdy  element  that  the 
athletic  Dorians  introduced  into  their  art ; while 
the  Dorians  it  was,  we  must  ever  remember, 
who  first  gave  life  to  bronze,  and  under  the 
magic  hands  of  whose  sculptors  the  placid  marble 
first  started  into  almost  breathing  existence. 
Under  these  two  influences  Greek  art  developed 


into  its  perfection.  In  architecture  they  were 
represented,  one  by  the  manly  Doric,  the  other 
by  the  graceful  Ionic,  and  the  same  difference8 
we  trace  in  their  sculpture. 

Though  at  Corinth,  at  Sparta,  at  Argos,  and 
at  Sicyon,  the  Dorians  show  us  flourishing 
schools,  it  is  in  iEgina,  the  most  famous  of  the 
Grecian  islands,  that  we  find  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  the  Dorian  art  teachings.  From 
an  early  period  an  enviable  artistic  reputation 
had  been  gained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
so  long  the  rival  of  Athens,  not  alone  in  com- 
merce and  in  art,  but  in  deeds  of  prowess,  “ the 
eyesore  of  the  Pirmus,”  as  Pericles  termed 
xEgina,  which  in  the  clear  summer  days  shone 
out  bright  on  the  sharp  line  of  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean, and  over  which  in  unsettled  weather 
hung  threateningly  the  clouds.  For  centuries  the 
iEginetans  retained  their  renown  as  skilful 
artists,  and  their  little  island,  barely  twenty-two 
miles  in  circumference,  they  embellished  with 
numerous  publio  buildings  and  magnificent 
temples.  Of  all  these  the  most  famous  wa3 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  or  Zeus  Panhellenius,  the 
ruins  of  Which  lie  on  the  north-eastern  portion 
of  the  island,  situated  conspicuously,  as  was  the 
custom  in  classic  timeB,  on  a broad  platform. 
It  was  the  pediment  of  this  temple  that  the 
figures  known  as  the  iEginetan  marbles  deco- 
rated, and  it  was  in  the  coarse  of  a visit  made 
in  1811  by  a number  of  architects  to  the  island, 
with  a view  to  taking  the  measurements  of  the 
interesting  temple,  that  the  sculptures  were 
accidentally  discovered.  Professor  Cookerell, 
in  his  invaluable  work  on  the  temple,*  has  told 
us,  with  a graphic  and  artistio  grace  and  in  a 
romantio  style  one  would  little  expect  to  meet 
with,  the  incidents  of  the  expedition. 

It  was  an  interesting  party  of  artists  and  men 
of  letters  gathered  at  Athens  in  the  autumn  of 
1810,  and  among  whom  the  visit  to  iEgina  was 
arranged.  After  a midnight  farewell  to  Lord 
Byron,  about  to  return  home  to  reap  his  harvest 
of  laurels,  the  party,  composed  of  Cockerell,  of 
Mr.  Foster,  an  architect  from  Liverpool,  of 
Baron  Haller,  the  architect  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  and  several  other  Germans,  set  off- 
The  measurements  of  the  temple  were  being 
rapidly  progressed  with,  when  the  unexpected 
discovery,  at  but  a few  inches  below  the  Burface, 
of  a fragment  of  a sculptured  figure  in  Parian 
marble  suddenly  awakened,  as  Cockerell  him- 
self says,  a new  interest.  Seventeen  figures 
were  eventually  unearthed  from  their  quiet  rest 


* In  an  exquisite  sketch  by  Cockerell,  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  to  his  work  on  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Pan- 
hellemus,  we  have  an  interesting  view  of  ASgina  from 
the  land;  the  Archipelago  and  the  Islands  on  the  horizoD, 
Mount  Hymettus  on  the  right;  far  out  to  the  west, 
Trtezene,  Epidaurus,  Mount  Arachneus;  the  centre  occu- 
pied by  Athens,  the  Acropolis,  the  Pireeus,  the  Long 
Walls,  the  Groves  of  Academia,  the  classic  eminence  of 
Colonos,  and  the  shores  of  “ unconquered  Salamis." 


* The  Temples  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  and  Apollo 
Epicurius.  London,  1860,  in  folio;  numerous  plates. 
Late  as  was  the  appearance  of  this  volume,  it  is  indeed 
fortunate  that  the  occupations  of  an  arduous  profession 
did  not  entirely  prevent,  as  they  had  so  long  delayed,  the 
publication  of  this  work  before  the  last  survivor  of  the 
interesting  pBrty  which  had  visited  iEgina  in  1810  had 
passed  away.  The  temple  was  visited  some  ten  years 
later  by  Professor  Donaldson,  whose  learned  observations 
and  generous  assistance  his  friend  Cockerell  gratefully 
acknowledges  in  the  pages  of  his  work.  Only  a few  days 
ago  we  heard  our  excellent  friend  the  Professor  express, 
ing,  with  all  his  old  enthusiasm,  the  hope  that  the 
asserted  recent  discovery  of  a statue  of  Minerva  in  Athens 
might  be  true.  “ I believe  in  it,”  he  said,  “ beoauae  I wish 
it." 
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of  fifteen,  perhaps  twenty,  centuries.  Such  is 
the  simple  account  of  the  discovery  of  these 
treasures.  How  they  failed  to  fall  into  our 
hands  Professor  Cockerell  endeavours  at  some 
length  to  explain,  and  a certain  cold  comfort  is 
to  be  obtained  from  the  explanation,  the  more  so 
as  the  blame  that  the  public  are  so  apt  to  attri- 
bute to  the  authorities”  is,  in  this  case,  not 
so  deserved  as  it  has  been  in  several  other 

ZtT™6  iM  that  haTe  8oma  Bi“°° 

It  appears  that  the  sculptures,  after  the  diffi- 
caUieshadbeeaoyercomehy  the  means  usual 
: were  taken  in  fragments, 

as  they  had  been  found,  to  Zante.  During  this 
time  both  the  English  and  German  discoverers 
were  endeavouring  to  induce  their  respective 
Governments  to  purchase  the  treasured,  but, 
drfhcnltie,  arising,  it  was  agreed  to  advertise,  in 
the  Gazette  of  every  country  in  Europe,  the  sale 

S[Ah8  mErbi'8'u  Thesale  wns  to  tato  place  at 
Zante.  England,  having  determined  to  acquire 
the  treasures,  immediately  sent  out  a brig-of- 
war.  It  being  feared  that  the  French  might 
seize  Zante,  the  marbles  were  removed  to  Malta; 
thither  Mr.  Taylor  Combe,  keeper  of  the 
antiques,  was  sent  with  orders  to  purchase  the 
natnral'y  believed  that  their 
heenTTd  P'a8e  Malts>  «»  sale  had 

b8ld  “f  Za”te;.and  “rough  this  unacconut. 
able  misunderstanding,  which  the  telegraph  of 
to.day  would  have  prevented, -Prince  Louis  of 

Mdlrahl  Tas  8 pteebase,  at  a snm  con. 

1 W6  had  de‘ermined  to 
a s™r°  Pfrn  ° ”S  r8hCS'  16  mast  ever  remain 
a source  of  deep  regret,  notwithstanding  that 

3“  t°a"r  W°rtl'y  hands’  that  we  were 
i?»rhlP  -fr0m  P°s80'si“g  the  rEginetan 

EMn  IT,!''1  company  with  the  so-called 
Mnsenm  b °8’  W0°  d bave  recderod  our  British 
Museum  even  more  worthy  than  at  present 
to  be  considered  the  choicest  collection  in  the 
world  of  specimens  of  antique  art.  In  the 
present  day,  however,  at  Munich  these  works 
" 7?  “ l accessible  for  purposes  of  study 
as  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  3 

J"  tbat,tbe  Germans  have  written  con- 
tatentL  t“e  '°te.reBl“fI  fragments,  it  is  not  our 

2 “ t8  ent.er  “7  cf  the  many  vexed 

‘hS  lnnoceritI7  have  raised;  suffice  it 
‘°  8a X ,that  ‘be  hgures  are  those  of  warriors  en- 
ff  Swh,Vha  H°m8r1I!  8traKgIe.  the  representation 
tiePmeW  i?  fa'0,mte  artistic  "motive”  of 
the  Greeks.  Equally  needless  at  this  date,  and 
in  an  article  such  as  this,  to  enter  into  any  lengthy 
details  regarding  actions  of  the  interesting 

nodTmenTs  C u“P““  tbo  ‘"o  g™ps  of  the 
pediments  as  they  are  arranged  in  the  Munich 

thesolyY^  PecQbar  interest  is  attached  to 
m^b  f .7  a8-  “ wbich  is  8til>  evident  so 

? , of  the  arohaic  treatment  of  tho  earlier 

hnir0hntmi,-0«6-0a8?’  in  tbo  carefully.dressed 
hair,  but  ohiefly  in  the  traditional  and  nnmean. 
mg  smile  on  the  faces  even  of  the  warriors 
warmest  in  action,  the  existence  of  which  we 
D?.T>  81°ce  the  discovery  of  the  Cyprian 
antip, ties,  trace  back  to  Asia,  and  the  evident 
°?ff°  -mar  bo  “P,a™d  by  the  desire 

of  the  artist  to  impress  a life  on  his  creations  ; 

b“[tbl.  ,mi-e  ‘n  tbeB6  warri°rs  is  not  tho  ex- 
tb8  °JPria”  works, -it  is  a 
WerS  ,i;  ”0t  “ tbe  faC0  °f  “I® 
«cnse  “n?  “wounded  alike,  we  would  almost 
excuse.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  agree  with 
so  distinguished  a critic  as  M.  Vitet  when  in 

marblesgo°f  Elf°“  T*”  in  M"Pari»™  with 'the 
marbles  oi  Lleusis,  he  refers  tn  u-,i 

heads,  these  faces  without  life,  without  intelU- 
gence,  immovable,  grimacing,  ,stopidrpbyB  L 
gnomics  a most  bestial,  which  seem^  P„g  °f 
an  art  half -puerile,  half-barbarons.”  Even  hastv 

Zwer' r6Leal  0t  tbaa» 

the  work  of  the  unknown  artist  who  wrought  so 

lovingly  on  these  living,  moving  wSors 
watched  over  by  the  hieratically  stiff  and  quaint 
Minerva,  for  whose  archaism  we,  at  least?  have 

a?m  tledaa°°n  bA  Btr,tiDS  similarity,  it  must  be 
admitted,  will  be  found  in  these  figures  bnt  it 

seein c'tT  ‘5“  W°"ld  B80m  to  ariss>  f™m 
seeing  the  same  hnman  being  in  different  atti. 

dev“;pem“„\mm,lte,y  alniiM  ia  it8 

Here  lies  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the 

n?v!>°tart'  HhB  .iES‘"etan».  famed  as  skilful 
navigators  and  widely.patronised  artists,  were 
o less  snoceMful  in  the  great  games,  and  their 
reputation  they  zealously  kept  alive  by  the 

twrSo,trainlDg  °f  1,118  Srml»smm  ; here  it  was 
that  the  artists  studied  the  human  form  • here 
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artist.  Herein  lies  the  difficulty,  the  impoasi- 
bihfcy,  of  modern  artists  even  hoping  to  rival  in 
this  direction  their  olassic  predecessors. 

Professor  Cockerell,  in  his  valuable  work, 
devoted  not  alone  to  the  consideration  of  these 
examples  of  sculpture,  bnt  to  a serions  and 
learned  discussion  of  Greek  architecture,  sng- 
gested  by  the  study  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
I anhellenms,  has  told  ns  a great  deal  concerning 
these  relics.  That  the  figures  were  coloured 
is  no  longer  a matter  of  doubt,  as  also  that  the 
temple  itself  was  gaily  ornamented,  — a fact 
proved  alone  by  the  disoovery  of  many  fragments 
on  which  were  found  at  the  moment  the  colours 
m all  their  vividness,  but  which,  on  exposure, 
soon  disappeared.  The  shields  when  found 
showed  traces  of  having  been  painted  red  inside  : 
the  lips  and  pupils  of  the  eyes  seem  also  to  have 
een  slightly  coloured  ; the  ornaments  were  in 
bronze,  the  holes  corroded  with  green  still 
showing  their  original  position ; all  the  swords 
and  spears  were  of  bronze*;  the  rest  of  the 
temple  was  also  highly  decorated  in  polychrome, 
of  the  scheme  of  which  Professor  Cockerell 
gives  ns  a number  of  careful  studies.  Strongly 
as  it  was  at  one  time  denounced,  it  is  now 
universally  admitted  that  the  Greek  architects 
were  warm  advocates  of  the  use  of  colour  : the 
brilliancy  of  a climate  like  that  of  Greece,  which 
would  render  the  white  marble  edifices  not  a 
little  8peotral  to  the  eye ; the  large  amount  of 
time  spent  ont  of  doors  by  the  Greek,  and  his 
consequent  desire  to  find  there  the  decorative 
objects  which  we  Northerners  seek  rather  in  our 
home  surroundings ; the  small  size  of  the  archi- 
tectural  features,  particularly  in  such  a case  as 
the  Temple  of  Mount  Panhellenius,  requiring 
the  aid  of  colour  to  heighten  the  minute  details, 
may  be  adduced  as  some  of  the  many  reasons 
brought  forward  to  explain  the  use  of  colour  in 
the  architecture  of  antiquity  : that  in  the  sculp- 
tural  decoratmn  of  his  coloured  work  the  architect 
should  require  the  same  regard  to  effect,  is  only 
natural.  J 

ComiDg  from  an  artist  like  Cockerell,— a 
lover,  as  he  calls  himself,  and  an  “ eye- 
witness of  the  disoovery  of  these  invaluable 
treasures,— is  it  not  sad  to  find  that  he  has 
many  complaints  to  make  of  the  restoration  of 
the  figures  of  the  pediment  of  the  Panhellenian 
temple  ? Thorwaldsen,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  their  restoration, 
but  in  spite  of  the  renown  of  the  great  sculptor, 
Cockerell  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  work  of  the  Danish  artist. 
Cockerell  s connexion  with  the  marbles  entitles 
him  certainly  to  an  opinion,  “present”  as  he 
was,  as  he  himself  states,  “ at  every  operation, 
watching  with  zealous  and  delighted  attention 
every  stroke  of  the  excavations, and  noting  down 
each  successive  revelation  with  line,  rule,  and 
compass. ” He  had  the  advantage  of  making 

careful  drawings  of  all  the  figures,  in  com- 
pany with  his  friends,  in  1811,  and  later  on,  of 
drawmg  every  piece  a second  time,  while 
under  the  care  and  restoration  of  Wagner  and 
TliorwaldseD,  at  Rome,  five  years  late^.”  The 
attitudes  in  the  conrse  of  the  restoration  have 
been  “possibly”  (Cockerell  modestly  puts  it) 
‘disguised;  heads,  helmets,  and  limbs  have 
been  supplied  without  sufficient  authority,” 
such  arbitrary  assumptions,”  we  must  agree 
in  congratulating  ourselves,  have  never  been 
allowed  with  our  Hellenic  treasures. 

Of  the  grouping,  again,  Cockerell  complains ; 
he  contends  that,  in  each  pediment,  there 
must  have  been  at  least  thirteen  figures,  not  ten, 
as  the  existing  arrangement  of  one  pediment 
would  lead  the  spectator  to  suppose,!  and  this 
view  is  amply  supported  by  the  grouping 
suggested  by  Cockerell  himself,  in  a careful 
series  of  drawings.  Fragments  of  no  less  than 
thirty  distinct  figures  were  fonnd  on  the  spot 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery;  this,  at  least,  would 
warrant  the  supposition  of  the  larger  number. 
Surely,  too,  it  must  be  regretted  that  the  model 
of  the  temple,  which  is  perched  high  against  the 
wall  above  the  grouped  figures  of  the  pediments, 
is  far  from  obtaining  the  approbation  of 
Cockerell ; his  careful  studies  and  their  satiBfac- 
tory  results, — adopted  unhesitatingly  by  the 
French  at  chmologists,— are  in  this  coarsely- 
coloured  German  model  entirely  put  aside. 


After  learning  this  fact  it  can  be  imagined  with 
what  diminished  interest  the  visitor  looks  on 
this  otherwise  instructive  feature. 

Bnt  in  spite  of  our  knowledge  of  their 
blemishes,  the  ^Iginetan  marbles  cannot  lose 
the  peculiar  value  which  is  attached  to  them,— 
that  of  being  the  creations  of  the  art  which 
preceded  the  glories  of  Phidias.*  It  is  not 
difficult,  with  these  works  before  one  showing 
such  intimate  acquaintance  with  hnman 
anatomy  and  proportion,  such  study  of  hnman 
action,  to  understand  the  advent  of  an  artist 
like  the  creator  of  the  Parthenaic  marbles.  In 
his  hands  the  still  remaining  quaintnesses  were 
to  disappear,  and  while  tbe  master  was  to  profit 
by  the  learning  and  the  study  shown  in  his  pre- 
decessor’s work,  ho  was  to  stamp  his  own 
creations  with  all  the  ideal  divinity,  the  senti- 
ment of  breathing  existence  and  expression,  the 
characteristic  generalisation  of  details,  the 
“ style,”  in  a word,  which  marks  the  perfection 
ot  his  work.  Athenian  by  blood,  Phidias  by 
education  is  a Dorian,  and  in  him  were  to  be 
blended  the  traditions  of  the  two  prolific  schools; 
form  and  conception  were  at  length  to  be 
united, —the  religious  aspirations  of  Attica  with 
the  realistic  sturdy  expressions  of  the  Dorian 
schools.  While  we  can  never  bestow  too  pro- 
found an  admiration  on  the  great  Athenian,  we  see 
by  these  iEginetan  marbles  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  art  he  takes  his  dne  place,  not  rising 
as  if  by  a freak  of  Providence,  bnt  the  predes- 
tined genius  whose  deep  study  was  to  profit  by 
the  lessons  and  the  efforts  of  generations  of  less 
fortunate  predecessors.  This  is  the  chief  inte- 
rest that  surrounds  the  marbles  now  at  Munich, 
an  interest  which,  notwithstanding  their  exile 
from  their  home,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  in  spite 
of  their  being  deprived  of  those  surroundings  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed.  Placed 
as  they  are,  alone,  unrelieved,  unaided  by  the 
architecture  in  which  their  marked  character- 
istics shone  out  with  even  greater  force,  un- 
framed in  the  deep  low  tympanum  in  which 
each  change  of  light  and  shade  added  a fresh 
charm  and  life  to  the  composition,!  it  is,  indeed, 
difficult  to  thoroughly  understand,  still  less  to 
picture,  these  marvellous  works  of  a land  so 
different  to  our  gloomy  North.  In  that  bright, 
clear  Southern  atmosphere,  where  the  deep, 
cool,  transparent  shadows  mark  boldly  every 
form ; where  the  bine  of  the  island-dotted  sea, 
the  dazzling  haziness  of  the  classic  mountain 
lines,  arouse  the  recollection  of  the  long-past 
glorious  days  sung  by  the  poet,  there  one  can 
realise  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  Greece,— an 
art  we  can  never  hope  to  surpass. 


The  Rowland  Hill  Memorial.— Fourteen 
models  for  the  Rowland  Hill  Memorial  are  now 
on  view  at  the  Mansion  House,  pending  the 
final  decision  of  the  committee  of  selection.  Nine 
are.  in  a standing  position,  and  the  remainder 
sitting.  We  have  received  no  invitation  to  see 
them..  At  a meeting  of  the  committee,  the  sub- 
committee reported  they  were  strongly  and 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  statue  should 
be  an  erect  and  not  a silting  figure.  Sir 
Frederick. Leighton  had,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  committee,  placed  his  services  at  their  dis- 
posal in  the  selection  of  the  best  work  of  art,  and 
had  suggested  that  the  committee  should  also 
ask  two  senior  sculptor  members  of  the'  Royal 
Academy  to  act  with  him,  and  that  their  award 
should  be  final.  The  committee  proposed,  there- 
fore, to  invite  Mr.  Calder  Marshall,  R.A.,  and 
Mr.  Woolner,  R.A  , to  join  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
as  umpires,  and  they  proposed,  on  receiving  the 
final  award,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations 
with  the.  successful  artist  for  the  erection  of  the 
statue,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  laid 
down.  These  proposals  were  agreed  to. 


Cockerell  draws  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  costume 
or,  rather,  armour,  of  these  warriors  being  archmoloeically 
considered  by  the  artist;  the  armour  is  that  supposed 
to  have  been  worn  in  the  days  of  the  great  Trojan  struggle. 

t tn  this  pediment  the  restoration  groups  ten  figures.  in 
the  other  only  four;  the  fragments  which  are  arranged  on 
n-,SC  °fe,rt  are  meaDS  ,he  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  whole ; the  beauty  of  some  of  the  1 


y-  -,lca  were  a Horded!  or  this  study  which  P . 1 °5  01  tlie  ' 'he  beauty  of  some  of  the  lesi  were in  reief ™l,  „„  « T % , p ns 

a one  e life  of  Greece  could  give  the  observant  E d ffiXlSf 1%  " I cSnTatioVof  3S“u,-°f ' ^ ™re  br°uCehtC‘°a ^ 


Much  as  we  are  all  indebted  to  the  representations  of 
ancient  art  by  the  photograph,  for  accurate  purposes  of 
comparison  it  is  difficult  to  form  a correct  idea  of  the 
yEginetan  marbles  from  photography  ; the  Elgin  marbles, 
from  their  subdued  colour,  the  result  of  their  long  resi- 
dence in  Bloomsbury,  suffer  less  when  represented  by  the 
photograph,  but  the  xEginetan  marbles,  which  have  re- 
posed for  the  last  half-century  and  more  in  a clear  climate 
like  that  of  Munich,  have  retained  all  the  brilliancy  so 
familiar  to  travellers  in  the  East,  who  find  so  great  a differ- 
ence in  the  colour  of  Northern  sculpture  and  architecture. 

t The  depth  of  the  tympanum  beyond  the  plane  of  the 
entablature  shown  in  one  of  Cockerell’s  drawings  is  well 
calculated  to  lead  to  the  employment  of  entire  statues  in- 
stead of  reliefs,  commonly  used  in  Roman  and  modem 
works  of  this  description.  This  interesting  practice  of  the 
Greeks  was  first  made  known  to  the  learned  of  Europe  by 
the  transport  of  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon  to  England  • 
even  in  the  restorations  given  us  by  Stuart  (in  the  last 
itury)  we  are  left  to  suppose  that  these  compositions 
re  in  relief  only,  and  scarcely  had  this  fact  been  ayipre- 

' l.c  ,T7  1 U.  llflfx  •_ 
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ANGELS  AND  DRAGONS  IN  ART. 

BY  A SCULPTOR. 

“There  was  war  iu  Heaven  : Michael  and  his  Angels 

fought  against  the  Dragon" “and  tho  Dragon 

fought,  and  prevailed  not” “and  the  great 

Dragon  was  cast  out,— that  old  serpent.” 

An  excuse  for  our  title  may  be  found  in  this 
quotation  from  the  Apocalypse.  The  contention 
of  good  and  evil  is  thus  typified  by  the  struggle 
of  good  and  evil  winged  beings  ; for  the  dragon 
is  as  much  a reptile  with  wings  as  the  form  of 
the  angel  is  that  of  a man  similarly  gifted  ; and 
thus  the  enmity  set  on  earth  between  the  race 
of  man  and  the  creature  under  whose  form  he 
wns  deceived  was  anticipated  in  the  skies. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  frequent  yearn- 
ings of  human  beings  has  been  for  flight.  We 
see  the  birds,  how  easily  and  swiftly  they  trans- 
port themselves  from  place  to  place,  and  over- 
pass all  obstacles  with  an  ease  which,  withjall 
our  science  and  invention,  we  are  wholly  unable 
to  imitate.  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  their 
powers  in  the  air,  in  some  sort,  put  them  on  an 
equality  with  us  and  our  powers -of  mind; 
inasmuch  as,  with  all  these,  we  can  but  crawl  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  while  they  sail  in  the 
ether  above  it  without  let  or  hindrance,  and 
dominate  over  us  in  physical  position,  as  much 
as  we  do  over  them  in  mental.  It  might  even 
seem  as  if  tho  Lord  of  All  had  ordained  the 
flight  of  the  bird  to  teach  us  humility,  and  to 
speak  to  us  a familiar  lesson  of  “ thus  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  farther  ” ; for  all  the  attempts 
of  the  human  race  in  various  ages  to  solve  this 
problem  have  been  attended  with  failure. 

In  imagination,  however,  we  have  done  it  all. 
Dreams  of  flying  are  almost  universal.  Young 
people  always  dream  of  flying,  and  old  people 
sometimes ; and  these  dreams  are  not  only 
dreams  of  achievement  in  sleep,  but  are  day- 
dreams of  hope  also.  But  our  wings  do  not 
bud.  Plumes  do  not  shoot  out  from  our 
shoulders,  and  the  waving  of  our  pinions  in  the 
air  is  confined  to  our  reveries  and  hallucinations. 

But  are  we  to  deduce  from  this  that  there  are 
no  such  beings  as  angels  P Far  from  it,  for  we 
have  been  speaking  only  of  the  powers  of  man 
and  not  of  those  of  the  Creator.  Evidently  on 
a subject  like  this  we  may  cite  Scripture,  but 
this  is  not  necessary  to  our  argument.  The 
analogies  of  Nature  alone  will  do  what  we  re- 
quire. Every  fresh  exploration  in  astronomy 
displays  to  us  new  forms  and  arrangements,  and 
infinity  has  room  for  every  variety.  Before  the 
planet  Saturn  was  investigated  what  astronomer 
imagined  vast  rings  of  matter  independently, 
and  yet  securely,  rotating  round  a central  body, 
itself  in  flight  through  space  : and  who  ever 
conceived  the  possibility  of  enormons  systems  of 
several  stars  wheeling  round  each  other  and 
their  common  focus,  in  complicated  and  yet 
perfect  regularity,  until  observation  had  fixed  it 
as  a fact. 

How,  then,  can  we  presumo  to  put  a limit  to 
the  unlimited,  or,  in  the  face  of  the  endless 
multiplicity  of  arrangements  wliioh  we  see  to 
be  a law  of  nature,  deny  a continuance  of  the 
variety  of  forms  which  vitality  may  take  in 
even  the  nearest  of  our  family  circle  of  globes 
which  derive  their  light  and  energy  from  our 
central  luminary  ? The  nearest  planet  may  be 
peopled  by  sentient  beings,  of  forms  which,  al- 
though not  identical  with  those  of  seraph, 
cherub,  or  ministering  angel,  may  have  such 
affinity  to  them  as  to  afford  no  starting-point 
to  the  objections  with  which  the  subject  has 
been  met  here,  from  those  who  would  assume 
an  undue  authority,  like  an  insect  who  dwells 
its  whole  life  on  one  leaf  of  a tree,  and  would 
judge  of  the  whole  forest  in  which  it  stands,  and 
prescribe  its  fashion. 

On  this  subject  of  the  angelic  nature  a very 
interesting  treatise,  with  that  title,  by  a highly 
poetio  English  sculptor,  Mr.  Frederick  Thrupp, 
was  published  last  year,  and  as  it  expatiates  at 
some  length  on  this  point,  we  will  extract  a 
passage  or  two.  “ It  is  rather  a bold  assertion,” 
he  says,  “ of  students  of  anatomy, — for  in  this 
matter  all  are  learners, — that  they  should  assert 
a wiDged  angel  to  be  an  impossible  winged 
structure ; that  in  the  shoulders  there  is  no 
room  for  wings  to  obtain  such  a mode  of  pro- 
gression by  muscular  and  bone  machinery”; 
and  he  adds,  “ who  would  not  laugh  or  sneer  at 
the  proposed  arrangement  of  putting  at  the  end 
of  a nose  an  arm  which  should  be  strong  enough 
to  root  up  a tree,  and  withal,  bo  fine  in  power  of 
grasp  as  to  pick  up  a small  coin  ; neither  solid 
nor  hollow,  to  serve  as  a trumpet,  soft  and  lithe- 
some to  embrace  lovingly,  hard  to  knock  down 


heavily  P Yet  such  is  the  proboscis  of  an 
elephant.”  Having  thus  illustrated  what  degree 
of  weight  the  proposed  limitation  is  worth,  he 
concludes  by  saying,  “My  position  is  this:  the 
angel  is  a spiritual  being,  and  our  fleshly  body 
resembles  it  in  outward  form  although  it  may 
not  have  been  so  exactly  similar  as  to  be  a 
counterpart  in  shoulder-blade  and  muscular 
insertion.” 

In  turning  from  this  first  part  of  our  subject 
to  the  second,  we  may  observe  that  the  argu- 
ment for  the  possible  entity  of  the  dragon  in 
actual  form,  as  well  as  symbolic  existence,  rests 
on  much  the  Bame  reasons  as  that  of  the  angel. 
The  angel  is  a winged  man.  A dragon  is  a 
winged  reptile.  The  original  dragon  of  Scrip- 
ture, however,  is  not  a winged  animal  at  all.  It 
was  a serpent,  and  Satan  when  thus  transformed 
lost  his  wings,  for  as  the  tempter  of  Eve  he  had 
no  wings ; but  as  “ the  Prince  of  the  Power  of 
the  Air”  they  are  restored  to  him.  Thus,  also, 
when  portrayed  as  the  evil  spirit,  contending 
with  saints,  as  in  the  dragon’s  combat  with  St. 
George,  wings  form  part  of  his  representation 
as  struggling,  pierced,  and  vanquished,  beneath 
the  horse’s  feet. 

With  the  above  preamble,  we  will  proceed  to 
some  examples  in  art  of  representations  of  these 
ministers  of  the  various  contentions  of  good 
and  evil,  which  from  the  earliest  time  havo 
ever  been,  and  still  are,  active  and  inoessant  in 
the  world. 

We  are  toid  that  there  are  various  hierarchies 
of  angels,  heralds,  and  executants  of  God’s  will, 
but  the  first  who  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 
ministers  of  judgment  rather  than  of  mercy, 
— the  Cherubim  who  guarded  the  gates  of 
Paradise  after  the  fall  of  man.  The  well-known 
design  of  Raffaelle’s  of  this  subject  of  the  Ex- 
pulsion does  not  appear  exactly  in  accord  with 
the  text,  as  the  form  of  an  angel  and  not  of  a 
cherub  is  adopted,  but  the  design  is  reverent, 
beautiful,  and  acceptable. 

Our  space  forbids  the  attempt  to  follow 
seriatim  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  speak 
of  angels,  beyond  a few  instances ; but  the  next, 
and,  indeed,  the  first  whioh  mentions  an  angel 
especially  as  such,  is  in  a mission  of  mercy,  and 
occurs  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  in 
which  it  is  narrated  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
sought  Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  and  caused  her 
to  return  to  the  home  of  the  Patriarch. 

The  beautiful  design  by  Rnffaelle,  of  Jacob’s 
dream,  early  in  the  Bible,  occurs  next,  as  em- 
bodying that  delightful  vision  of  angels  as- 
cending a staircase  of  heaven,  conveying  the 
consoling  thought  of  this  intercommunication 
between  heaven  and  earth,  of  prayers  going 
up  to  heaven  in  an  upward  stream,  and  meeting 
Mercy  coming  down. 

Heliodorus  stricken  in  the  Temple  is  a ministry 
of  a different  kind, — one  of  wrath.  But  the 
angels  are  without  wings.  One  is  represented 
on  a courser,  while  the  others  bound  along  the 
pavement  with  a supernatural  lightness.  The 
destroying  angel  who,  iu  the  dead  of  night, 
smote  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  is  represented 
either  with  or  without  wings,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  angel  of  the  pillar  during 
the  exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who 
hovered,  in  protection  to  the  one  side,  and  in 
wrath  to  the  other,  during  their  passage  from 
Egypt. 

Without  attempting  descriptions  of  the  orders 
of  angels  as  cherubim,  seraphim,  thrones, 
dominions,  powers,  principalities,  archangels, 
angels,  and  virtues,  which  are  to  be  found  else- 
where, we  may,  at  least,  well  bear  in  mind  that 
the  meaning  of  “ angel”  is  “ messenger,”  angel 
of  the  Lord,  messenger  of  God.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  vielach.  The  term  is  used  variously 
in  the  Scriptures, — sometimes  even  indicating 
tho  presence  of  the  Deity  himself ; or  other- 
wise only  Providence,  and,  on  occasion,  even 
the  impersonal  agents  of  His  will,  as  a flame 
of  fire,  or  the  wind.  At  other  times  it  denotes 
the  class  of  superior  beings  to  which  especially 
applies  the  name  of  angels. 

It  is  under  the  usual  type  of  a two-winged 
man  with  a noble  countenance  and  heroic  and 
graceful  form,  that,  iu  union  with  the  incidents 
in  which  they  took  part,  the  introduction  of 
angels  has  formed  a fertile  and  glorious  oppor- 
tunity for  the  pencil,  brush,  and  chisel  ; but 
also,  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Church,  especially 
under  the  Byzantine  aspect,  cherubim  and  sera- 
phim were  represented  with  four  aud  six  wings, 
of  the  utmost  brilliancy  of  colour, — red,  green, 
and  blue,  and  emblazoned  with  gold.  The 
angels,  however,  of  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
also  those  of  Flaxman,  Blake,  and  other  artists 


of  modern  days,  have  usually  been  of  the 
simpler  form.  Milton,  however,  in  his  magni- 
ficent sacred  epic,  does  not  blench  from  a full 
image  of  the  seraph,  in  his  description  of  the 
appearance  of  the  angel  Raphael  to  our  firet 
parents  in  Paradise: — 

“ A seraph  wing’d,  six  wings  he  wore  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine  : the  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad  came  mantling  o’er  his  breast, 
With  regal  ornament ; the  middle  pair 
Girt,  like  a starry  zone,  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loios  and  thighs  with  downy  gold, 

And  colours  dipt  in  heaven  : the  third,  his  feet 
Shadow’d  from  either  heel  with  feather'd  mail, 
Sky-tinctured  grain.  Like  Maia’s  son  he  stood, 

And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  fill'd 
The  circuit  wide.” 

This  is  a glorious  vision,  and  although  not 
suited  perhaps  to  the  style  of  art  of  the  day,  it 
may  possibly  be  the  day’s  fault  and  not  that  of 
the  image.  In  ancient  time  wo  have,  at  any 
rate,  the  highest  authority  for  the  realisation, 
at  that  period,  of  these  forms  of  ministers, of 
grace,  in  that  the  images  of  “ two  Cherubim  of 
gold  of  beaten  work”  adorned  the  meroy-seat 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  “ And  the  Cherubim 
Bhall  stretch  forth  their  wings  on  high,  covering 
the  mercy-seat  with  their  wings,  and  their  faces 
shall  look  one  to  another : toward  the  mercy- 
seat  shall  the  faces  of  the  Cherubim  be.” 
While,  however,  the  idols  of  the  heathen  were 
objects  of  worship,  the  Cherubim  were  them- 
selves worshipping,  turning  their  faces  to  the 
mercy-seat  and  covering  it  with  their  wings. 
It  is  true  that,  in  his  account  of  the  after  build- 
ing of  tho  Temple  of  Solomon,  Josephus  says, 
“ What  the  figure  of  the  Cherubim  was  it  is 
impossible  to  express  ” ; but  if  the  posture  of 
adoration  be  taken,  and  the  four  or  six  wings  of 
each  cherub  appropriately  disposed,  an  image 
of  great  and  holy  expression  is  attainable. 

Beyond  this  presentation  of  all  we  know  of 
this  most  ancient  and  sacred  representation  of 
one  of  the  two  highest  orders  of  angels,  we  are 
unable  to  advance  or  investigate,  and  will  ad- 
dress a few  sentences  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  spirit  of  darkness,  under  the  form  of 
the  Dragon. 

This  word  answers  generally  to  the  Hebrew 
Thannim  or  Tliannin,  which  signifies  any  great 
monster,  either  of  land  or  water,  crocodiles,  or 
hugh  serpents,  or  even  great  fish.  Moses  speaks 
of  fiery  serpents  under  the  name  Zeraph.  It 
is  also  a term  applied  iu  the  Bible  to  cruel 
tyrants,  and  to  any  hurtful  thing.  Red  frequently 
occurs  as  the  colour  of  the  dragon,  as  also  the 
Chinese  usually  represent  him,  and  in  Revela- 
tions he  is  especially  spoken  of  “As  a great  red 
dragon,  having  seven  heads,  and  ten  horns,  and 
Beven  crowns  upon  his  head.” 

The  term  “dragons”  is  frequently  applied  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  evil  existences  associated  with 
misery,  as,  in  the  mention  of  a city  or  a country 
reduced  to  a wilderness,  it  is  said  to  be  a dwell- 
ing place  for  dragons.  Isaiah,  in  threatening 
judgments,  says,  “and  tho  wild  beasts  of  the 
islands  shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and 
dragons  in  their  pleasant  palaces  ” ; “ and 

‘ brambles  ’ shall  come  up  in  the  fortresses 
thereof,  and  it  shall  be  a habitation  for  dragons.” 
And  Jeremiah,  in  his  lamentation  for  impend- 
ing punishments,  has  this  passage,  “ And  I will 
make  Jerusalem  heaps,  and  a den  of  dragons.” 

For  the  great  prototype  of  the  dragon,  how- 
ever, of  course  we  recur  from  these  smaller 
images  to  him  who,  in  the  poworful  verse  of 
Milton,  is  represented  as  having  been  by 
“ The  Almighty  power, 

“ Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky, 
With  hidcona  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomless  perdition.” 

The  agent  of  all  evil  upon  earth,  the  father  of 
Sin  and  Death,  is  set  forth  in  such  magnificent 
imagery  in  the  grand  sacred  epic  by  our  great 
poet,  that  he  almost  perforce  becomes  its  hero, 
even  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  Milton  to  produce 
a contrary  impression;  and  the  reader  has  even 
to  struggle  with  this  bias  to  do  justice  to  the 
theme  and  its  due  teaching.  When,  however,  his 
discomfiture  completed  and  lost  to  hope,  Satan 
takes  that  form  which,  in  our  church  at  least, 
is  the  representative  of  wickedness,  and  the 
embodiment  of  active  evil,  we  cease  to  recognise 
him  except  as  a brutal  emblem  of  contention, 
continual  and  never  relaxing,  with  the  spirits  of 
good  ; and  it  is  after  this  fashion  that  he  appears 
in  art, — in  deadly  enmity  with  mankind, — and 
waging  war  on  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven  with 
angels  and  saints. 

The  most  popular  representation  of  our  own 
St.  George,  indeed,  portrays  this  Christian 
knight  as  fighting  with  him  in  combat  & 
outrunce,  which  is  but  a parable  in  fact, 
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although  apt  to  be  obscured  by  the  story,  of 
“ the  Fight  of  Faith  with  the  Evil  Spirit.” 
Under  this  view,  and  as  it  furnishes  the  popular 
portrait  of  the  received  dragon  of  oar  dispen- 
sation and  legendary  lore,  a sentence  from,  the 
reprint  from  the  black-letter  edition  of  the 
“ Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,”  of  the 
time  of  James  I.,  may  be  welcome.  “St. 
George,”  who  is  engaged  in  the  adventure  of 
saving  the  fair  Sabra  from  the  voracious  mon- 
ster, *'  like  a bold  and  daring  hero,  then  entered 
the  valley  where  the  dragon  had  his  abode,  who 
no  sooner  had  Bight  of  him  but  his  leathern 
throat  sent  forth  a sound  more  terrible  than 
thunder.  The  size  of  this  fell  dragon  was 
fearful  to  behold  : for  from  his  shoulders  to  his 
tail  the  length  was  50  ft.  The  glittering  scales 
upon  his  body  were  as  bright  as  silver,  but 
harder  than  brass,  and  his  belly  was  of  gold, 
and  larger  than  a tun.”  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, his  armour  aud  his  vast  proportions,  onr 
Christian  knight,  of  oourse,  overcomes  him, 
cuts  off  his  head,  and  preserves  the  royal 
maiden. 

Although  this  dragon  destroyed  by  our  patron 
saint  may  be  considered  as  the  popular  typical 
dragon  of  our  Christian  dispensation,  he  varies 
but  little  from  the  Classic  examples  in  the 
heathen  mythology,  as,  for  instance,  from  the  one 
who  guarded  the  golden  fruit  in  the  Garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  and  that  other  who  had  charge 
of  the  golden  fleece,  and  was  done  to  death  by 
Jason.  All  more  or  less  are  great  crocodiles 
with  wings.  Although  they  are  like  this  reptile, 
however,  they  do  not  appear  in  Egyptian  art, 
but  may  have  come  originally  from  China, 
through  India,  unlesp,  indeed,  they  were  inde- 
pendently imagiued  by  most  nations,  as  is  very 
likely.  They  appear,  at  any  rate,  early  over  a 
wide  extent  of  the  globe,  as  on  the  old  Grecian 
shields,  aud  the  ancient  armorial  bearings  and 
legends  of  the  Northmen,  and  also  iu  the  Nebe- 
lungen  Lied,  in  which  the  Achilles  of  the  poem, 
Singfried  the  Invulnerable,  kills  a dragon  at 
Worms. 

China  and  Japan,  however,  seem  to  have  long 
been,  even  in  remote  ages,  the  headquarters  of 
the  dragon  ; aud  in  China  especially  he  appears 
to  hold  the  position  of  a god  rather  than  of  a 
demon.  There  is  a “ beauty  of  holiuess”  whioh 
may  be  said  to  be  represented  by  the  angel, 
and  ou  the  other  hand  there  may  be  almost  said 
to  be  a beauty  of  ugliness,  according  to  the 
perverted  estimation  of  the  Chinese  for  the 
dragon  and  other  monsters,  for  which  they 
cherish  the  most  ardent  admiration,  which  we 
only  bestow  on  the  beautiful.  For  the  chief 
enhancements  in  painting  and  sculpture  on  our 
buildings  we  love  to  adopt  pleasing  images  ; 
while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  them  iu 
what  is  horrible,  and  even  for  the  figure-heads 
of  their  vessels  they  have  recourse  to  some 
frightful  representation,  whioh  they  acknow- 
ledge is  devised  with  a .view  of  terrifying  their 
enemies. 

Until  we  became  fully  acquainted  with  the 
powers  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  this 
department  of  terrific  art,  we  might  have  con- 
ceived some  of  our  old  Gothic  artists  as  super- 
eminent  in  that  line;  but,  according  to  our 
present  knowledge,  they  must  hide  their 
diminished  heads,  and  bow  to  the  extreme 
Oriental.  In  the  dragon,  for  instance,  nothing 
that  the  West  has  produced  can  vie  with  the 
villainous  aspect  of  some  of  the  Japanese  bronze 
dragon-*,  who,  with  concentrated  rage  aud  in- 
tensified tetanus,  appear  to  grasp  the  handles 
and  bodies  and  tops  of  their  vases  with  a fury 
almost  supernatural.  We  may,  however,  be 
well  reconciled  to  compound  with  their  excelling 
us  iu  this  department  of  art,  as  they  make  no 
pretence  to  emulating  us  in  the  representation 
of  angels,  or  of  the  beautiful  among  the  human 
race. 

The  dragon  is  certainly  not,  per  se,  a subject 
that  we  should  desire  to  expend  a large  portion 
of  our  time  or  art  in  representing,  unless  iu  as 
far  as  it  may  serve  as  a contrast  to  the  angel 
and  other  beneficent  beings,  and  as  a shadow 
relieving  and  emphasising  their  brightness. 
In  this  aspect,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  our  Church,  it  may  well,  at  least 
occasionally,  be  introduced  in  the  decorative 
portions  of  our  sacred  edifices,  although,  of 
oourse,  in  subordinate  situations.  As  good  is, 
in  degree,  founded  on  the  suppression  of  evil,  a 
column  may,  aesthetically,  well  rest  on  the  re- 
presentation of  a vanquished  dragon  ; although 
this  oreatnre  may  not  bo  appropriately  appear 
on  its  capital,  except,  perhaps,  in  a crypt. 
Angels,  on  the  other  hand,  may  suitably  occupy 


spandrels,  both  in  respect  to  aasthetic  sentiment 
and  as  also  that,  either  seated  or  erect,  with 
their  feet  together,  and,  their  wings  spread, 
their  figures  are  readily  adjusted  in  such 
situations. 

In  an  ecclesiastical  edifice,  in  which  the 
central  culminating  form  of  a dome,  itself  a 
symbol  of  the  aroh  of  Heaven,  will  ever  remain 
the  most  dignified  and  glorious  feature,  while 
the  lower  walls  of  its  nave,  aisles,  and  chapels 
suitably  receive  subjects  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  on  earth,  the  dome  itself 
may  be  especially  reserved  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Heavenly  Host ; saints  and  angels 
in  glory,  a holy  inspiration  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving lifting  the  soul  from  earih  to  heaven,  as 
when,  in  the  words  of  Job,  “ The  morning  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy.” 

As  may  be  recognised,  our  space  has  only 
permitted  a short  and  cursory  view  of  some 
points  of  this  subject,  which  might,  nevertheless, 
in  able  and  worthy  hands,  yield  abundant 
materials  for  a literary  and  artistic  work  of 
great  interest,  not  only  to  the  virtuoso,  but 
to  the  general  reader. 


THE  BURLINGTON  HOUSE  LOAN 
EXHIBITION. 

“ The  cry  is  still,  they  come  ! ” and  there  is 
no  evidence  as  yet  of  any  falling  short  in  the 
supply  of  works  by  old  masters  to  keep  up  these 
interesting  and  valuable  exhibitions,  or  any 
necessi'y  for  turning  back  to  the  re-exhibition 
of  works  previously  lent  here.  The  twelfth 
exhibition  is  full  of  fine  and  interesting  works, 
and  inferior  to  none,  except  those  of  the  first 
year  or  two,  when  the  field  was  entirely 
fresh. 

The  practice  which  the  Royal  Academy  have 
observed  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  of 
adding  to  the  collection  of  pictures  a colleclion 
of  drawings  or  some  other  subsidiary  works  of 
art,  presenting  artistio  or  historical  interest 
of  a different  kind  from  that  represented  by 
large  finished  paintings,  has  been  provided 
for  this  year  by  the  loan  from  Univer- 
sity College  of  the  large  and  interesting 
collection  of  studies  by  Flaxman  in  their 
possession.  This  collection  was  open  to  the 
inspection,  at  University  College,  of  any  one 
who  asked  to  see  it,  but  it  was  not,  of  course, 
the  subject  of  any  advertising  or  other  public 
manner  of  recommending  it  to  attention,  and 
consequently  it  was  practically  known  to  but  a 
few  persons.  It  was  partly  on  this  account  that 
some  time  ago  we  devoted  a long  leading-article 
to  a description  of  the  contents  of  the  collection, 
and  to  some  remarks  on  the  genius  of  Flaxman, 
to  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  refer  the  reader. 
We  are  very  glad  to  see  such  a collection  of 
drawings  of  so  great  and  noble  a genius  brought 
from  the  semi-privacy  of  their  usual  place  of 
keeping  and  arranged  so  as  to  afford  every 
facility  for  their  complete  inspection  by  those 
who  can  understand,  or  can  learn  to  understand, - 
the  beauty  and  significance  of  these  small 
drawings.  We  hope  visitors  to  the  rooms  will 
give  them  due  attention  and  study.  The  lack 
of  any  adequate  appreciation  of  the  genius  of 
Flaxman,  even  among  people  who  profess 
great  interest  in  art,  is  really  deplorable,  and 
it  is  not  creditable  to  the  boasted  art-culture 
of  the  day  that  English  people  should  require 
to  have  it  explained  to  them  how  great  a genius 
their  country  possessed  in  Flaxman.  That  this 
is  so  is  partly  to  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a great  reaction  in 
favour  of  colour  in  this  country,  and  the  fashion  of 
dilettantism  is  turning  a great  deal  towards  the 
style  of  highly-coloured  decorative  art  which  is 
so  largely  illustrated  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 
Flaxman’s  desigus  in  drawing  were  the  designs 
of  a sculptor  with  whom  form  was  the  most  im- 
portant element,  and  who,  in  fact,  never  meddled 
with  colour  at  all;  the  best  of  them  are  purely 
outline,  without  even  the  modelling  or  relief  of 
shading,  and  they  are  small  in  scale  and  often 
very  slightly  sketched.  It  appears  to  us,  how- 
ever, that  these  very  characteristics  make  the 
exhibition  of  these  studies  peculiarly  valuable 
at  present.  At  a time  when  so  much  is  made  of 
mere  manipulation  in  art,  and  when  the  true  spirit 
of  classic  art,  its  strength  tempered  by  refinement, 
is  so  much  lost  sight  of  in  the  pursuit  of  a kind 
of  sentimental  imitation  of  classic  art,  graceful 
but  melancholy  and  effeminate,  it  ought  to  be 
good  for  people  to  look  at  drawings  whioh  show 
ho  w a grand  style  can  be  illustrated  on  a small  scale 


and  with  the  simplest  means, — how  figures  and 
groups  can  be  designed  in  a spirit  that  is  graceful 
and  yet  manly  and  robust, — how  poetry  and 
sentiment  may  be  conveyed  through  the  human 
figure  without  ignoring  or  falling  short  in  power 
aud  correctness  of  drawing.  In  the  productions 
of  one  school  of  painters  of  the  day  we  have  re- 
cently seen,  and  are  in  process  of  seeing,  that  the 
highest  profession  of  poetic  sentiment  and  intent, 
the  most  elaborate  fiuish  of  accessories,  will  not 
atone  for  a weak  and  mannered  style  of  drawing, 
for  affected  archaism,  for  the  mannered  repetition 
of  figures  of  a similar  and  very  enervated  t>  pe. 
Flaxman  seems  to  remind  us  how,  in  the  highest 
class  of  art,  it  is  the  idea  and  the  power  of 
expressing  it  which  make  the  real  value  of  the 
work,  not  the  elaboration  of  finish;  to  show  us 
that  grandeur  does  not  consist  in  mere  size,  but 
that  an  outline-figure  2 in.  or  3 in.  high  may  be 
grand,  or  pathetic,  or  lovely,  in  the  highest 
degree,  if  looked  at  by  well- tutored  eyes.  For 
art  such  as  that  of  Flaxman  demands  something 
from  the  spectator.  It  is  the  very  last  kind  of 
production  to  appeal  to  vulgar  or  uneducated 
eyes.  His  outline  designs  to  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
iEschylus  and  Dante  (the  studies  for  many  of 
which  are  here),  represent  just  what  is  essential 
to  the  expression  of  the  figures  and  the  telling  of 
the  story ; what  is  essential,  but  nothing  more. 
They  are  like  abstract  ideas  of  the  men  and 
women,  the  mortals  and  immortals,  created  by 
the  poets.  So  purely  ideal  is  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  presented  that  we  never  feel  our 
faith  in  them  disturbed  by  any  collision  with 
the  mere  prose-view  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
situation.  The  strength  and  manliness  of  Achilles, 
the  beauty  of  Venus,  the  majestic  youth  of  the 
Sun-god  reining  in  his  horses,  are  outlined  to  us 
in  a way  that  defines  with  the  utmost  clearness 
the  artist’s  idea,  aud  yet  leaves  our  fancy  free 
to  play  round  it  in  our  own  way.  The 
beauty  and  power  of  the  drawing  and  fore- 
shortening iu  these  works  should  be  compared 
with  the  works  of  Blake,  the  friend  and  admirer 
of  Flaxman.  Blake  had  a far  wilder  imagina- 
tion than  Flaxman,  but  be  was  never  certain  of 
his  drawing  ; and  the  rather  excited  estimate  of 
Blake’s  genius  which  has  been  formed  of  late 
years,  stimulated  by  some  very  enthusiastic 
critics,  has  done  some  injury  by  leading  people 
to  overlook  or  make  light  of  the  great  and  some- 
times absurd  defects  of  Blake’s  drawing,  in 
admiration  of  his  undoubtedly  remarkable  flights 
of  imagination.  He  meant  more  wonderful 
things  than  Flaxman  ever  imagined,  but  be 
could  not  express  them  articulately.  In  the 
Btudy  of  Flaxinau’s  designs  we  see  works  in 
whioh  the  hand  was  always  able  to  show  what 
the  brain  conceived,  and  in  which  imagination 
never  outsteps  the  modesty  of  nature.  Flax- 
man has  a few  little  mannerisms,  but  they  are 
not  very  prominent;  the  most  marked  one  is  a 
liking  for  a peculiar  way  of  grouping  together 
receding  figures  so  as  to  make  them  appear  to 
move  off  with  one  consentaneous  motion  ; but 
even  this  does  not  occur  very  often,  and  on  the 
whole  his  designs,  though  with  an  unmi-takable 
style  stamped  upon  them,  are  wouderfully  free 
from  mannerism.  We  may  observe  that  in 
addition  to  the  drawings  now  lent,  University 
College  is  also  in  possession  of  a large  number 
of  casts  aud  models  by  Flaxman,  and  we  hope 
that  in  a future  loan  exhibition  the  college  may 
be  induced  to  lend  these  also  as  a further  means 
of  bringing  Flaxman’s  art  more  prominently 
under  the  notice  of  the  public  of  the  present 
day,  or  find  some  means  of  leading  the  public  to 
go  to  Gower-street. 

The  paintings  exhibited  fill  four  of  the 
galleries.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  paint- 
ings in  the  first  room  is  Mr.  Louis  Huth’s 
splendid  Hogarth,  “ The  Lady’s  Last  Stake,” 
originally  exhibited  under  the  title  “ Picquet : or 
Virtue  iu  Danger,”  representing  a scene  where 
a young  married  lady,  who  has  lust  all  her 
money  and  jewels  to  an  officer  over  the  card- 
table,  is  offered  the  return  of  the  whole  at  the 
price  of  her  honour.  The  picture  has  been  very 
well  taken  care  of,  and  thus  gives  an  idea  of 
greater  brilliancy  of  execution  than  in  many 
other  works  of  the  artist ; the  accessories  and 
furniture  are  painted  with  the  most  minute  and 
admirable  realism,  the  two  figures  are  most  ex- 
pressive in  their  action  and  demeanour,  without 
the  least  exaggeration.  The  lady,  who  is  one  of 
Hogarth’s  beautiful  women,  in  that  style  of 
fresh  and  rather  childlike  and  naive  beauty 
which  he  could  express  so  well,  sits  with  her 
chair  turned  away  from  the  card-table,  half 
turning  her  baok  on  the  addresses  of  her  com- 
panion, and  striving  to  be  outwardly  composed. 
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Hogarth  has  given,  in  his  peculiar  way,  addi- 
tional point  to  the  soene  by  the  clock  on  the 
chimneypiece  with  the  figure  of  Time  and  the 
word  “ Nunc  ” engraved  underneath  ; now  is  the 
moment  on  which  the  making  or  marring  of  a 
life  turns.  It  is  a most  impressive  work,  and  all 
the  more  so  from  its  perfectly  real  character, — 
that  of  a drawing-room  tragedy  in  actual  life, 
with  no  mook-heroics  about  it. 

Among  the  interesting  works  in  the  same  room  is 
George  Morland’s  series,  somewhat  & la  Hogarth, 
of  the  progress  of  a oertain  “Letitia”  from 
innocence  to  Bin,  and  her  final  repentance  and 
reconciliation  with  her  parents.  In  this  case, 
too,  it  is  “an  officer”  who  is  the  agent  of 
temptation  ; the  army  seem  by  common  consent 
at  that  time  to  have  been  regarded  by  painters 
as  being  chiefly  employed  in  seduction.  The 
series  does  not  represent  Morland’s  best  charac- 
teristics as  a painter,  and  is  valuable  chiefly  as 
a curiosity.  There  is,  however,  something  fine 
and  characteristic  in  the  style  of  the  old  farmer, 
the  father  of  Letitia,  evidently  a study  from 
life  ; and  the  scene  where  Letitia  is  dressing  for 
a masquerade,  to  divert  her  thoughts,  and  her 
lover  looking  on  admiringly,  is  good.  Among 
the  portraits  of  this  room  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting is  that  of  Miss  Tyler,  by  Gainsborough, 
one  of  the  works  which  illustrate  Gainsborough’s 
power  of  representing  liveliness  and  Bprightly 
character  in  a female  portrait, — a power  in 
which  he  was  superior  to  Reynolds,  perhaps. 
Miss  Tyler  is  a seated  profile  figure,  leaning  back 
with  her  head  on  her  hand,  with  a thin,  eager, 
expressive  face.  The  best  pendant  to  this  por- 
trait in  the  room  is  Reynolds’s  beautifully  tender 
and  delicate  painting  of  Lady  Carysfort ; the 
painting  has  faded  a good  deal  in  colour,  unfortu- 
nately. Callcott’8  large  painting,  “ Calm  on  the 
Medway,”  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Durham,  is  very 
welcome;  Callcott’s  really  noble  qualities  as  a 
painter  of  sea-pieces  of  this  class  have  been 
allowed  to  be  far  too  much  forgotten  and  under- 
rated. He  does  not  achieve  realism  in  his  sea, 
certainly,  but  he  gives  the  broad,  calm  repose 
of  an  expanse  of  still  water,  and  ships  floating 
on  it,  with  truo  feeling  for  the  poetry  of  the 
subject.  Another  remarkable  landscape  paint- 
ing is  Lord  VVimborne’s  small  Crome,  one  of 
those  works,  perhaps,  which  it  is  recorded  that 
Crome  would  obligingly  send  to  fill  up  a space 
in  an  exhibition.  The  subjeot  is,  as  prosaically 
registered  in  the  catalogue,  “ Sandy  bank,  with 
patches  of  furze  and  a dump  of  trees  on  the 
top  ; distant  c'oudy  sky  ” ; but  out  of  this  Crome 
makes  a little  poem,  a harmonious  and  cotnplete 
whole.  The  small  painting  of  a dead  hare 
by  James  Ward,  lent  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  should 
not  be  overlooked  ; it  is  a masterpiece  in  its 
way.  There  are  two  paintings  in  this  room 
possessing  a definite  historical  interest,  and 
one  by  Frank  Hay  man,  of  a cricket  match  on 
the  old  ground  of  the  Marylebone  Club,  now 
part  of  Regent’s  Park,  the  players  in  short 
breeohes  and  stockings,  the  umpires  in  cocked 
hats,  the  bats  of  an  obsolete  shape,  slightly 
curved  at  the  end  ; we  shrewdly  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  the  painter  made  a mistake  in  his 
representation  of  the  manner  of  using  the  bat ; 
we  have  little  doubt  that  the  ball  must  have 
been  hit  with  the  convex  and  not  with  the  con- 
oave  Bide  of  the  bat,  as  he  Bhows  a man  pre- 
paring to  strike.  The  other  work  we  referred 
to  is  Gainsborough’s  painting  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  his  day,  and  Fox  addressing  the 
House.  Gainsborough  painted  an  exquisite 
picture  of  the  ladies  of  his  day  “ Walking  in  the 
Mall,”  which  was  shown  here  at  a previous  loan 
exhibition  ; this  work  may  be  considered  to  aim 
at  the  same  kind  of  interest,  but  the  painter  has 
not  been  so  successful ; it  is  a subject  in  which 
there  was  no  beauty,  it  must  depend  for  its 
interest  on  character,  and  this  he  has  failed  to 
impart,  the  members  seem  only  so  many  heads 
with  wigs  on  them.  Fox  is  a portentous  figure, 
as  broad  as  he  is  high,  in  blue  coat,  and  with 
an  immense  expanse  of  waistcoat  spreading  like 
a sail  in  front.  Certainly  if  a man  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  oorpulent,  the  costume  of  that 
day  was  calculated  to  bring  out  the  fact  fully. 
In  the  same  room  a portrait  by  Hoppner  of  the 
Countess  Carysfort  should  be  noticed,  and  Opie’s 
portrait  of  his  mother,  and  Romney’s  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Grove,  of  Wiltshire,  remarkable  for  the 
bright,  alert  expression  and  the  fine  painting 
of  the  face.  Reynolds’s  “ Nymph  with  Pan 
piping  to  her,”  is  one  of  the  more  favourable 
examples  of  his  nude  studies  as  far  as  the  figure 
is  concerned,  but  there  is  a conventional  simper 
about  the  face  whioh  puts  to  flight  any  “ wood- 
nymph”  association. 


Gallery  No.  II.,  as  usual  at  the  loan  exhibi- 
tions, contains  the  contributions  belonging  to 
the  Dutch  school,  of  which  there  are  some  excep- 
tionally fine  specimens.  Of  these,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  Mrs.  Hope’s  Jan  Steen, — a 
large  interior  scene,  entitled  in  the  catalogue  “A 
Lady  offering  Wine  to  a Gentleman,”  but  which 
is  a scene  showing  several  figures  grouped  in  a 
large  room.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  brilliancy 
and  reality  with  which  everything  is  rendered, 
from  the  gestures  and  attitudes  of  the  figures 
to  the  smallest  detail.  A most  characteristic 
figure  is  that  of  the  man  in  a red  hat,  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  fireplace,  and  looking 
round  to  the  right : we  should  take  him  to  be 
the  master  of  the  house  ; his  look  has  a con- 
sciousness of  mastery,  coupled  with  a somewhat 
indolent  indifference  to  what  is  going  on.  On 
the  left  Jan  Steen  leads  our  eye  away  from 
the  comfortable  group  enjoying  themselves  in 
the  dining-room,  across  a further  room,  through 
the  window  of  which  is  seen  a beautiful  bit  of 
evening  sky.  There  almost  seems  to  have  been 
some  kind  of  moral  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  for 
the  ohimneypiece  bears  a figure  of  Fortune, 
with  anpnsoription,  translated  in  the  catalogue, 
“ Lightly  oome,  lightly  go,”  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Hogarth.  Anyhow  it  is  a remark- 
able and  most  impressive  picture,  and  seems  all 
the  more  remarkable  on  comparing  it  with  the 
painter’s  curiously  frank  portrait  of  himself  and 
his  wife,  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  Butler.  Was  this 
really  the  painter  of  the  work  we  have  just  been 
looking  at  ? — this  coarse  boozy-looking  man,  full 
and  heavy  in  the  face,  sitting  with  shut  eyes 
and  protruding  under-lip,  indulging  in  a smoke 
after  dinner?  A more  vulgarly  sensual  and 
repelling  figure  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine, 
and  the  frankness  of  the  representation  makes 
it  the  more  extraordinary.  One  thinks  of  the 
question  asked  about  M.  Parolles,  when  his 
soliloquy  was  overheard,  “ Is  it  possible  he 
should  know  what  he  is,  and  be  that  he  is  ? ” 
Jan  Steen’s  wife  sits  beside  him,  having 
evidently  also  bad  a very  good  dinner,  and 
fallen  into  a doze,  with  her  elbows  on  the  table. 
Two  children  are  blowing  bubbles,  and  endea- 
vouring to  attract  the  attention  of  their  parents 
to  their  achievements.  No  one  cau  be  surprised, 
after  this  portrait,  at  the  coarse  ta--te  of  many 
of  Jan  Steen’s  paintings.  The  wonder  is  that 
he  Bbould  ever  have  risen  above  this,  so  far  as 
to  paint  the  other  picture  above  described. 

Earl  Oowper’s  Teniers,  “The  Worship  of 
Bacohus,”  is  a specimen  of  one  of  those  rather 
extended  out-door  scenes  of  which  Teniers 
painted  a few,  one  or  two  of  which  have  been 
in  previous  loan  exhibitions.  Teniers  does  not 
show  to  the  best  advantage  in  this  class  of  works  ; 
hi3  landscapes  are  colourless  and  dirty-looking, 
and  his  groups  of  figures  are  scattered  about  in 
rather  an  unconnected  manner.  This  one  is 
clumsy  in  conception,  too,  from  being  half 
realism  and  half  allegory;  the  two  coopers 
working  at  barrels,  on  the  realistic  side,  are  the 
best  figures  in  the  picture.  Mr.  Angerstein’s 
Vandyck,  “ Nymphs  and  Satyrs,”  is  interesting 
as  a specimen  of  Yandyok  in  an  unusual  class 
of  subject,  and  the  “ nymph”  on  the  right  is  a 
very  fine  nude  study  in  regard  to  drawing  and 
modelling.  The  large  Yandyck  portrait  group 
of  the  Wentworth  family  is  hardly  a remarkable 
specimen  of  the  artist.  There  is  a splendid 
Gerard  Dow,  also  contributed  by  Mr?.  Hope,  and 
a companion  to  one  in  the  National  Gallery. 
The  two  or  throe  specimens  of  De  Hooghe  will 
also  recall  a well-known  one  in  the  National 
Gallery  ; they  represent  in  at  least  one  oase  the 
same  scene  and  nearly  the  same  personages, 
rather  differently  arranged.  A Teniers  interior, 
lent  by  Mr.  Howard-Keeling,  shows  Teniers  at 
his  best,  with  splendid  painting  of  what  may  be 
termed  kitchen  bric-d.-brac.  Terburg  may  be 
studied  in  two  very  fine,  though  curiously  con- 
trasted, pictures,  the  “ Portrait  of  a Burgo- 
master,” lent  by  Sir  William  Abdy,  and  the 
interior  with  Boldiers  and  a trumpeter,  lent  by 
Mrs.  Hope.  The  latter  is  fine  in  colour,  the 
former  a literally  almost  entirely  colourless 
painting,  the  face  of  the  portrait  alone  standing 
out  from  a dark  background  and  above  a dark 
dress ; it  may  have  looked  clearer  once  than 
it  does  now;  at  present  it  seems  a realist-o 
portrait,  somewhat  ineffective  as  a picture. 
There  are  other  works  by  Metzu,  Maas,  &c., 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  respective  painters  ; 
and  the  powerful  sketch  by  Velasquez,  “ A Flute- 
player,”  should  be  noticed. 

The  large  gallery  contains  a very  varied  ool- 
leotion.  Earl  Cowper’s  large  Vandyok,  the 
I portraits  of  the  Count  of  Nassau  and  family, 


occupies  the  top  of  the  room,  and  is  effectively 
contrasted  with  Reynolds’s  picture  of  the 
children  of  the  first  Vi?count  Melbourne.  The 
Yandyok  is  a 1 stateliness,  almost  stiffness,  of 
demeanour  in  the  figures  ; the  Reynolds  all  grace 
and  nature.  Cotes’s  work  of  a similar  class, 
the  portraits  of  the  daughters  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  lent  by  the  Queen,  is  a good 
picture,  and  holds  its  place  very  respectably  by 
the  side  of  the  great  names  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Earl  Cowper’s  two  Raffaelles,  small 
Madonnas,  belong  to  a class  of  Raffaelle  paint- 
ings, which  would  not  in  themselves  by  any 
means  explain  the  great  place  of  the  painter  in 
the  rolls  of  fame  ; they  are  graceful  and  pretty, 
but  no  more.  The  care  with  which  the  land- 
scape and  the  distant  building  are  painted  in 
the  first  example  (No.  148)  may  be  remarked. 
There  is  a curious  Parmigiano,  “ Portrait  of  a 
Virtuoso,”  in  regard  to  whioh  we  beg  to  point 
out  that  the  sculpture  behind  the  figure  is  not  a 
“ bas-relief  ” as  described  in  the  catalogue,  but 
an  alto-relief,  the  nearest  figure  being,  iu  fact, 
almost  entirely  detached  from  the  ground. 
There  should  not  be  inaccuracies  of  this  kind  in 
a catalogue  got  up  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Paolo  Veronese’s  “ Venus  and 
Mars”  is  a highly  characteristic  specimen  of 
the  painter  ; Mars  being,  of  course,  a Venetian 
“ Signor,”  and  Venus  one  of  those  large  blonde 
women  who  seem  to  have  been  a characteristic 
product  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  said  to  be  a portrait  of  him- 
self, is  a very  beautiful  and  refined  painting, 
but  we  should  share  the  doubt  that  has  been 
expressed  as  to  its  being  his  own  portrait ; it 
does  not  look  like  the  portrait  of  an  artist. 
The  two  next  important  piotures  in  subject 
and  composition  on  this  side  of  the  room  are 
the  Earl  of  Strafford’s  Titian  (“  Holy  Family”) 
and  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury’s  Murillo  (“  Mar- 
riage at  Cana  in  Galilee”).  This  latter  is  a 
good  specimen  of  Murillo,  his  powers  and  his 
shortcomings  ; it  is  capitally  painted  in  every 
sense,  even  to  the  jars  in  the  foreground,  and 
yet  leaves  the  spectator  impressed  with  the 
cleverness  of  the  painter  rather  than  with  any 
higher  feeling.  The  Titiau  is  a grand  work 
sadly  oracked  and  faded,  but  still  impressive  in 
that  peculiarly  Titianic  way  whioh  almost  defies 
analysis;  figures  and  landscape  are  blent  iu  a 
rich,  warm  light;  the  laud  scape  unusually  fine,  and 
the  head  of  Zaoharias  on  the  right  is  grand. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  the  mo-.t  notice- 
able work  is  Rembrandt’s  effective  but  ugly 
figure  of  a man,  half-length,  leaning  forward 
to  take  his  hat  from  where  it  is  hanging. 
In  expression  and  general  effect  this  contains 
some  of  the  beat  qualities  of  Rembrandt’s 
painting,  more  so  than  his  big  equestrian 
figure  of  Turenne,  which  is  rather  common- 
place, and,  moreover,  the  horse  is  clumsy  in 
action.  Nicolas  Poussin’s  “ St.  John  at  Patmos  ” 
is  a fine,  though  coldly-painted  landscape,  with 
two  small  figures,  looking  the  colder  by  con- 
trast with  the  Claude  near  it,  though  the  latter 
is  hardly  a firs'-class  Claude.  But  turning  to  the 
fourth  side  of  the  room  we  come  to  the  climax 
of  the  collection.  In  the  matter  of  landscape 
there  are,  to  begin  with,  a couple  of  Turners 
whioh  soon  make  one  forget  Claude  and  Poussin. 
The  first  is  a rather  late  one,  “ Kilgarrau  Castle,” 
lent  by  Mr.  Bisschoffsheim ; the  other,  Lord  de 
Tabley’s  view  of  the  lake  at  Tabley.  Look  at  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  the  one,  the  deep  reflections 
and  rich  tones  of  the  water,  the  glint  of  distant 
light  over  the  top  of  the  rocks, — and  then  turn 
to  the  bright  breezy  freshness  of  the  “ Tabley 
Park,”  as  distinct  in  tone  and  effect  and  mauner 
as  if  another  man  had  painted  it.  There  is  no 
more  marked  indication  of  the  greatness  and  in- 
dependence of  Turner’s  genius  than  this  variety 
of  style  and  feeling,  as  compared  with  the 
Claudes  and  Poussins,  who,  with  all  their  noble 
qualities,  painted  all  their  pictures  alike.  Then 
for  the  other  oontents  of  this  wall  of  the  gallery: 
here  be  portraits,  indeed ! There  could  not  be 
a finer  or  more  effective  contrast  than  that  fur- 
nished by  Romney’s  “ Mrs.  Bankes”  and  Gains- 
borough’s “ Lady  Ligonier,”  which  are  hung  as 
pendants.  Mrs.  Bankes  is  almost  a young  girl, 
with  the  freshness  and  naivete  of  youth  still  on 
her  ; in  simple  white  dress,  draped  so  as  to  indi- 
cate the  figure  a little,  she  leans  looking  up- 
wards, with  her  elbow  on  a oolumu  draped  with 
crimson,  an  embodiment  of  health,  beauty,  and 
simplicity.  She  is  a blonde.  “ Lady  Ligonier” 
is  a brunette,  an  older  woman,  a woman  of  the 
world,  with  a face  not  handsome  so  much  as 
expressive,  and  a piercing  dark  eye ; she  also 
leans  on  a pedestal,  but  is  clothed  in  rich  satin 
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with  a many-coloured  scarf  depending  from  the 
waist.  The  painting  is  much  more  finished  and 
much  rioher  in  colour  in  every  way  than  the 
Eiomney  ; but  in  this  case  the  two  styles  of  exe- 
cution seem  exactly  to  suit  the  respective  sub- 
jects. Reynolds  ha9  his  triumph  a few  steps 
further  on,  in  his  painting  of  Colonel  Acland 
and  Lord  Sydney  shooting  red  deer,  lent  by 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  This  shows  the 
full-length  figure  of  two  very  fine  young 
men  in  profile,  and  with  most  effective 
grouping  and  arrangement  of  colour ; the 
combined  action  of  the  two  reminds  us  a little 
of  the  harmony  of  action  in  some  of  the  Par- 
thenon frieze  figures;  the  arrangement  in  regard 
to  lighting  and  colour  shows  a carefully  and 
effectively  designed  contrast.  The  darker 
figure,  with  short  hair  and  aquiline  features,  is 
kept  rather  in  the  shade,  the  head  relieved 
against  dark  foliage;  the  other  head,  with  light 
hair  blown  out  by  the  breeze  and  more  spirituel 
features,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a space  of 
bright  sky  seen  through  the  foliage.  The  effect 
is  splendid  ; it  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of 
Reynolds,  and  shows  how  he  could  make  a really 
poetical  picture,  which  impresses  one  like  an 
ideal  work,  out  of  an  order  for  the  combined 
portrait  of  two  young  men  who  wished  to  be 
painted  together  as  friends.*  On  the  same  wall 
is  Wilkie’s  large  and  powerful  portrait  of  the 
Earl  of  Kellie,  lent  by  the  Fife  Court  House 
Commissioners,  containing  also  a large  dog, 
painted  con  amove  and  with  telling  success. 
Romney’s  “ Lord  Ligonier”  is  also  a fine  and 
very  interesting  portrait,  though  it  is  thrown 
into  a comparatively  secondary  place  by  the 
others  we  have  named.  Gainsborough’s  well- 
known  painting  formerly  called  “ Cottage 
Children,”  but  here  exhibited  as  the  “ Wood 
Gatherers,”  forms  part  of  the  same  remarkable 
group  of  paintings.  The  pictures  on  this  one 
wall  of  Gallery  III.  would  alone  richly  repay  a 
visit  to  the  exhibition. 

As  usual,  Gallery  IV.  contains  the  specimens 
of  early  Italian  art  which  have  been  lent,  but 
these  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  important 
as  they  have  been  in  some  previous  years. 
There  is,  however, a remarkably-finePinturicchio, 
lent  by  Mr.  Charles  Butler, — the  Virgin  enthroned 
under  an  architectural  canopy,  with  a distant 
landscape  on  either  Bide,  and  in  the  immediate 
foreground  flowers  springing  up  with  their 
blossoms  brightly  relieved  against  the  dark 
ground  or  shadow  beneath,  in  a manner  which 
seems  to  suggest  the  source  of  some  of  the 
schemes  of  diaper  decoration  which  we  have 
seen  revived  and  popularised  recently.  There 
is  a strange,  wild  “ Pietil  ” by  Mantegna,  in 
feeling  reminding  one  of  Albert  Diirer;  and 
there  is  one  of  the  finest  things  Holbein  ever 
painted,  the  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  lent 
by  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Huth,  a 
painting  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
one  admires  more  the  splendid  colour  of  the 
whole  or  the  admirably  real  and  characteristic 
expression  of  the  features  : we  feel  that  we  have 
here  the  man  exactly  as  he  lived  and  looked. 
There  is  a very  interesting  Titian  in  this  room, 
the  portraits  of  the  infant  daughters  of  Ferdinand 
of  Austria.  Titian  has  admirably  discriminated 
the  character  of  the  three  children,  the  youngest 
of  whom  is  a child  in  the  cradle  ; the  dress  of 
the  two  elder,  white  silk  damask,  is,  from  its  want 
of  colour,  a difficulty  in  the  painter’s  way,  though 
in  another  sense  it  serves  to  give  a marked  cha- 
racter to  the  work.  This  child-picture,  so  full 
of  character  and  interest,  may  bo  compared 
with  that  by  Antonio  More  of  the  daughters 
of  Philip  II.,  a picture  lent  by  the  Queen. 
Here  we  have  two  children  in  rich  costumep,  but 
they  are  just  that  and  nothing  more  ; the  dress 
is  what  attracts  the  attention,  the  faces  are 
mere  faces.  There  is  in  the  same  room  a curious 
and  interesting  Giorgione  containing  some  very 
fine  painting,  though  unsatisfactory  in  general 
effect ; it  represents  the  immoral  and  cruel 
Malatesta  di  Rimini  and  his  mistress,  ad- 
monished for  their  sins  by  the  Pope’s  legate. 
Apart  from  the  artistic  interest  of  the  picture, 
it  is  curious  to  find  a moral  subject  of  this  kind 
chosen  by  the  volatile  Giorgione,  and  equally 
curious  to  find  the  wicked  and  debauched  Mala 
testa  such  a fine,  quiet,  high-browed,  and 
thoroughly  respectable-looking  man ; but  it  is  very 
likely  entirely  true  to  fact  in  this  respect.  The 
union  of  the  noblest  and  most  polished  manners 
with  the  most  utterly  vicious  life  was  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  society  in  the  days  of  the 

* The  prose  side  of  the  subject  is  rather  sad  : the  two 
young  men  quarrelled  before  the  picture  was  finished,  and 
each  repudiated  the  obligation  to  pay  for  it. 


Renaissance.  The  figures  are  seated  in  a land- 
scape, the  distant  portions  of  which  are  painted 
with  a rather  naive  indifference  to  perspective 
or  scale ; the  lady,  who  does  not  impress  one 
by  her  beauty,  seems  much  affected  by  the 
legate’s  discourse,  which  Malatesta  receives 
with  calm  and  polite  indifference.  Possibly 
Giorgione’s  intention  was  to  indicate  the  entire 
futility  of  sermons  to  convert  a practised 
debauchee.  Some  fragments  of  marble  sculpture 
make  an  effective  foreground  accessory.  The 
picture  is  very  interesting  from  more  points  of 
view  than  one.  There  are  a good  many  other 
works  of  more  or  less  interest  in  the  same  room, 
but  we  must  stop.  Wo  congratulate  the  Royal 
Academy  on  having  been  able  to  get  together 
so  fine  and  interesting  a collection,  and  so  keep 
up  so  well  the  prestige  of  the  valuable  Berios  of 
exhibitions  which  we  are  so  much  indebted  to 
them  for  inaugurating. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

The  most  noteworthy  portion  of  the  winter 
exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  which  was 
opened  this  wo  ■ is  the  collection  of  decorative 
designs  with  wl  ich  the  eait  gallery  is  filled. 
This  is,  as  th  op  who  know  the  leanings  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  exhibitions  would  be  pre- 
pared to  find,  nearly  all  of  one  school,  and  that 
a school,  in  some  respects,  open  to  much  criti- 
cism ; but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a remarkable  col- 
lection, and  of  special  interest,  as  exhibiting 
the  decorative  treatment  of  the  figure  in  various 
formB. 

The  most  important  contributions  are  those  of 
Mr.  Borne  Jones,  whose  peculiar  genius  almost 
leads  him  to  work  in  a decorative  style  even  in 
designs  which  do  not  specially  profess  to  be  in. 
tended  as  decorative.  His  usual  style  of  design 
hardly  needs  conventionalising  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  decorative  purposes  and  pro- 
cesses ; and  the  finest  qualities  of  his  art  are 
exhibited  in  their  best  form  in  work  of  the  class 
here  illustrated,  while  some  of  its  shortcomings 
do  not  appear  so  marked  as  in  works  which  are 
less  purely  decorative  in  aim.  The  remarkable 
and  almost  wearying  similarity  of  Btyle  and  ex- 
pression in  his  heads,  those  of  female  figures 
especially,  whioh  appears  a serious  defect  in 
paintings  that  come  at  all  near  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  life,  may  be  regarded  in  decorative 
painting  as  merely  the  natural  and  not  unsuit- 
able result  of  the  endeavour  to  treat  the  figure 
as  a leading  element  in  decoration,  and,  there- 
fore, to  eliminate  naturalism  from  it. 

Perhaps  the  finest,  certainly  the  most  striking 
and  unusual  of  these  works,  is  the  circular 
painting  that  hangs  at  the  top  of  the  room, 
illustrating  the  verse  from  the  prophet  Daniel, 
‘‘One  like  unto  the  Son  of  man  came  in  the 
clouds  of  Heaven.”  The  design  represents  the 
figure  of  Christ  seated  in  the  centre,  and  up- 
borne by  a multitude  of  angelic  wings  which 
form  a background  to  the  figure,  and  from 
amid  whioh  here  and  there  emerges  the  face  of 
an  angelic  being,  half  seen  amid  the  plumes. 
The  whole  expanse  of  the  painting,  except  the 
faces  and  the  central  figuro,  is  of  a purplish 
blue,  that  being  the  colour  of  the  angelic 
plumage;  and  the  success  of  the  painter  in 
achieving  a fine  and  rich  effect  with  this  uniform 
and  not  very  promising  colour  is  remarkable,  as 
well  as  the  floating  movement  imparted  to  the 
whole.  Near  this  is  a design  for  a three-light 
stained  glass  window,  figures  in  the  two  outer 
compartments,  and  a conventionalised  represen- 
tation of  the  pelican  legend  in  the  centre.  We 
presume  that  some  part  of  the  surface  treat- 
ment of  the  part  which  forms  the  background 
is  not  represented  here  exactly  as  it  would  be  in 
execution  in  stained  glass.  The  crimson  border, 
and  other  portions,  would  probably  have  the 
surface  diversified  with  diaper,  as  is  shown  in 
part  of  the  centre  compartment.  This  centre 
compartment  is  in  colour  and  design  a master- 
piece of  conventional  treatment  of  objects  (the 
pelican’s  nest,  the  trunk  on  which  it  rests,  &c.) 
which  if  naturalistically  treated  would  look  very 
weak  and  ineffective  in  stained  glass.  Another 
glass  design,  two  groups  of  angels  for  a window 
in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  again  produces  a grand 
decoiative  effect  in  the  treatment  and  colour  of 
the  masses  of  wings  which  overshadow  and  form 
a background  to  the  figures.  There  are  two 
other  and  larger  stained-glass  designs  for  a ‘‘Last 
Judgment”  and  a “Paradise.”  In  the  first  of 
these  the  three  figures  in  the  centre,  who  pro- 
duce and  read  from  the  book  of  Judgment,  are 
very  finely  grouped,  and  again  a very  rich  effect 


is  produced  by  the  wings  behind  them  ; but  one 
begins  to  feel  that  this  resource  may  be  em- 
ployed too  often  to  retain  all  its  effect.  The 
figure  of  Justice  with  the  balance  above  these 
is,  it  must  be  added,  very  undignified  and 
weakly  drawn ; and  in  both  of  these  large 
designs,  while  admiring  the  decorative  effect  of 
portions,  we  cannot  but  be  struok  with  the 
puerile  conception  of  the  whole ; the  figures  in 
the  “ Last  Judgment  ” arising  composedly  out  of 
holes  in  the  ground,  all  with  the  same  languid, 
expressionless  faces,  and  the  mystic  “ Lamb” 
in  the  “ Paradise,”  on  the  top  of  a conical  hill 
with  conventional  rivers  flowing  down  it.  Such 
an  idea  is  only  fit  to  amuse  children. 

Among  Mr.  Burne  Jones’s  other  contributions 
are  tvo  decorative  studies  of  “ A Sea-Nymph  ” 
and  “A  Wood-Nymph”;  the  figure  in  the 
former,  whioh  is  really  the  “ mermaid  ” of 
legendary  lore,  is  very  good,  the  fishy  portion  so 
effectively  drawn  and  painted,  and  so  well 
joined  to  the  human  trunk,  that  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
being ; but  the  conventionalised  treatment  of 
the  sea  is  most  unhappy,  and  may  be  bett 
described  as  a series  of  rounded  lumps  or 
hillocks  ; it  might  be  excusable  in  a design  for 
a mosaic,  or  some  such  bighly-artificial  and  un- 
bending process,  but  at  the  best  it  is  exceed- 
ingly ugly,  and  in  no  real  sense  decorative. 
The  wood-nymph  is  a clever  combination  of  the 
upper  part  of  a figure  with  a foliage  back- 
ground ; it  is  rather  sickly  in  colour.  “ Cupid’s 
Hunting-ground  ” is  a composition  in  low  relief 
in  gesso,  with  much  gilding,  similar  in  effect  to 
some  other  of  the  artist’s  works  which  we  have 
seen  in  previous  exhibitions  in  this  Gallery;  its 
decorative  effect  is  excellent,  but  that  is  all 
its  interest. 

Mr.  H.  Holiday  is  a tolerably  large  contributor. 
Some  of  his  designs  for  stained  glass  are  excel- 
lent, among  others  his  portrait  figure  of  Arch- 
bishop Langton  ; and  the  three  cartoons  for 
figures  of  Theology,  Musio,  and  Painting  are 
very  good  specimens  of  allegorical  decorative 
figures.  His  stained-glass  design  for  “ Fortitude 
vanquishing  Evil  ” is  certainly  effective,  but 
very  odd  in  appearance;  “Fortitude”  is  a 
female  figure  entirely  arranged  in  gilt  armour 
of  small  scales,  closely  fitting  the  body  ; at  first 
it  looks  merely  like  a naked  figure  covered  with 
scales,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  a demon  rather 
than  of  a “ Virtue.”  Mr.  Walter  Crane  exhibits 
a remarkably  pretty  and  original  design  for  a 
wall-paper  founded  on  the  Btory  of  the  sleeping 
beauty,  in  which  small  figures  carrying  out  this 
idea  are  worked  into  a diaper  design  of  foliage, 
with  very  pretty  effect.  His  design  for  needle- 
work, “ The  Fates,”  is  also  admirable,  and  pre- 
cisely suited  to,  and  looking  like,  needle-work 
design.  Two  small  drawings  by  Mr.  Tadema, 
on  tinted  paper,  studies  of  a “ Mars  and  Venus  ” 
and  “ Bacchus  and  Silenus,”  are  rather  unuBual 
specimens,  to  most  exhibition  - goers,  of  Mr. 
Tadema’s  work ; they  are,  we  need  hardly  say, 
admirable  little  bits  of  drawing : the  manner  in 
which  the  texture  of  the  big  rough  earthenware 
bowl  in  the  second-named  design  i6  conveyed  to 
the  eye  is  a notable  example  of  this  artist’s 
power  of  representing  the  character  of  surface 
and  material.  Mr.  Richmond’s  “ Birth  of  Venus  ” 
is  a very  spirited  design  in  illustration  of  this 
well-worn  subject,  which  is  represented  in  three 
works  in  the  Gallery.  Mr.  Richmond’s  Venus 
is  tossed  up  out  of  the  sea,  so  to  Bpeak,  by 
two  fully  - draped  figures  with  very  fine  and 
energetic  action;  the  Venus  herself  is  pretty, 
but  not  a figure  of  the  highest  type ; still 
she  is  an  acceptable  Venus.  The  contrast 
between  this  and  each  of  the  other  two  speci- 
mens of  the  same  subject  is  amusing.  A French 
painter,  M.  Dubufe,  sends  a bony  figure  kick- 
ing and  smirking  in  a big  Bhell,  with  exceedingly 
long  and  luxuriant  red  hair;  while  Mr.  Spencer 
Stanhope,  in  a small  painting  in  the  corridor, 
shows  us  a thin-faced  sad-looking  woman,  a sort 
of  factory-girl  undressed,  with  hair  like  oakum, 
stepping  solemnly  off  the  back  of  a Noah’s- 
ark-lookiDg  dolphin  on  to  the  shore.  The  in- 
ventors of  that  lovely  myth  of  the  birth  of 
Venus  from  the  sea  little  dreamed  what  use  it 
would  be  put  to  by  prosaic  painters  in  these 
latter  days. 

The  cartoon  of  Mr.  Poynter’s  fine  mosaic  of 
St.  George  is  contributed,  and  there  are  other 
pieces  of  work  worth  looking  at  in  a decorative 
point  of  view.  The  idea  of  getting  together  a 
collection  of  specially  decorative  work  was  a 
very  good  one,  and  has  led  to  the  exhibition  of 
some  very  fine  work,  especially  as  regards  colour 
and  effect.  At  the  same  time  one  cannot  avoid 
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the  conolusion  that  the  intellectual  interest  of  a 
good  many  of  these  designs  is  not  high,  and  that 
a much  higher  interest  might  be  attained  if  with 
the  same  richness  and  force  of  colour  were  com- 
bined more  variety  of  expression,  and  freedom 
and  dignity  of  action,  than  we  find  in  many  of 
these  examples.  Mr.  Poynter’s  well-known 
design,  just  referred  to,  serves,  in  fact,  to  point 
a moral  in  regard  to  this.  It  is  not  so  rich  or 
forcible  in  colour  as  some  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones’s 
productions,  but  it  is  noble  and  masculine  in 
conception, — the  St.  George  is  a figure  we  look 
upon  with  respect  and  with  a human  interest, 
as  a fine  embodiment  of  the  idea  of  youthful 
chivalry,  while  too  many  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones’s 
figures  can  only  be  accepted  or  palliated  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fine  colour  effect  for  which 
they  furnish  the  occasion.  Among  the  decorative 
work  may  be  mentioned  a design  by  Mr.  Millais, 
we  understand  an  early  production,  for  the 
tracery  of  a Gothio  window,  in  which  the  curved 
lines  are  worked  into  the  form  of  what  may  be 
called  rudimentary  angels,  hand  in  hand,  or 
rising  to  meet  each  other  from  either  side  of 
the  window  compartment;  the  design  is,  we 
must  confess,  quite  un-arohitectural,  but  there 
is  a poetic  strain  about  it,  reminding  one  a little 
of  Blake. 

The  West  Gallery  contains  a considerable 
collection  of  water-colours,  of  which  the  best 
in  the  main  are  those  from  foreign  sources.  One 
end  of  the  room  is  devoted  to  works  contributed 
by  Liverpool  artists ; the  average  of  power 
shown  in  them  is  not  very  high.  Among  the 
English  contributions,  one  work  by  Mr.  Parsons, 
"A  By-way,”  a bit  of  quiet  English  country 
landscape,  is  remarkably  fine.  We  have  often 
called  attention  to  tho  fine  qualities  of  the 
water-colours  contributed  to  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  by  this  artist,  but  this  is  the  beBt  we 
have  ever  seen.  There  is  also  one  of  tho  very 
worst  drawings  we  ever  saw  exhibited  by  an 
artist  of  such  ability  and  originality  as  Mr.  J.  W. 
North  is  : this  is  called  “An  English  country  land- 
scape,” and  contains  about  as  bad  a cathedral  as 
oould  be  Been,  and  a horse  towing  a boat,  which 
is  worse  in  its  way  than  the  cathedral.  Between 
these  two  extremes  are  several  very  pleasant 
and  some  rather  powerful  bits  of  landscape- 
painting.  Mr.  Poynter’s  small  work,  “ Battle- 
dore and  Shuttlecock,”  is  a beautiful  little 
thing ; and  Mr.  A.  B.  Donaldson’s  Lincoln  land- 
scapes should  be  'specially  looked  at.  But  the 
water-colours  as  a whole  are  a rather  mixed 
collection  : the  real  interest  of  the  exhibition 
lies  in  the  decorative  work  in  the  east  gallery.* 


OFFICIAL  CONDEMNATION 
OF  THE  SOUTH  ESK  BRIDGE. 

IRON  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  doctrine  that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure  is  one  that  Englishmen,  as  a rule,  are 
remarkably  slow  to  learn.  If  ever  any  signal 
and  memorable  lesson  could  have  changed  the 
character  of  a people,  by  leading  them  to  set  to 
work  systematically  to  cure  themselves  of  a 
great  defect,  it  might  have  been  thought  that 
the  battle  of  Hastings  would  have  had  that 
result.  The  annals  of  the  Crimean  campaign, 
however,  showed  that  we  still  prefer  learning 
our  lessons  under  the  most  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  stress.  We  are  glad  to  see  one  result 
of  a more  encouraging  nature  derived  from  that 
terrible  lesson  that  was  read  to  us  on  a stormy 
night  twelve  months  ago.  The  Railway  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  so  far  learned 
wisdom  from  the  collapse  of  the  Tay  Bridge, 
that  Colonel  Yolland  has  reported  against  the 
sufficiency  of  the  viaduct  over  the  South  Esk 
river  near  Montrose,  on  the  Arbroath  and 
Montrose  Railway,  now  in  oouree  of  construc- 
tion by  the  North  British  Railway  Company. 
The  question  of  the  apportionment  of  respon- 
sibility between  a railway  company  aud 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  one  of  considerable 
difficulty.  But  there  oan  be  no  doubt  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  best  mode  of  dealing 
with  such  difficulties,  the  old  maxim  Saluspopuli 
suprema  lex  applies  in  such  a case  as  this.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  be  borne  for  us  to  have  a 
second  Tay  Bridge  catastrophe  while  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  waiting  for  further  powers,  or 
unable  to  act  from  a fear  of  responsibility.  We, 
therefore,  rejoice,— taking  it  for  granted,  be  it 
observed,  that  a Royal  Engineer  officer  is  not 

* We  learn  that  the  South  Kensington  Museum  has 
purchased  from  the  present  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  the  two  chief  decorative  works  contributed  bv 
Mr.  W.  J.  Mucklej . 


reporting  without  due  knowledge  of  the  case,— 
to  see  that  the  Board  of  Trade  inspector  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a sufficiently  strict 
supervision  has  not  been  exercised  over  this 
bridge  while  in  process  of  erection.  He  gives 
his  opinion  that  the  foundations  are  insecure,  a 
very  grave  oharge.  Not  only  so,  he  further  chal- 
lenges the  general  design,  and  objects  to  the 
nature  of  the  material,  viz.,  cast  iron.  Colonel 
Yolland  deduces  from  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Tay  Bridge  Court  of  Inquiry  the  maxim  that 
cast-iron  columns  of  small  diameter  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  support  heavy  rolling  loads.  The 
columns  used  in  the  South  Esk  Bridge  are,  the 
inspector  says,  of  about  the  same  diameter  as 
those  which  broke  on  the  Tay  Bridge,  and  for 
fracture  of  which  no  special  cause  was  assigned. 
Other  evidence,  moreover,  is  referred  to  to  show 
that  this  was  not  an  nnusual  occurrence.  The 
fracture  of  one  of  these  columns  might  possibly 
cause  the  viaduct  to  fall,  and  on  that  ground 
Col.  Yolland  recommends  that  cast-iron  columns 
of  tho  diameter  used  in  this  viaduct  should  not 
in  future  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
As  the  result  of  examination  of  the  bridge,  the 
inspector  x'ecommended  that  it  should  be  recon- 
structed, with  substantial  piers,  for  a double 
line  of  way,  and  that  securities  should  be  intro- 
duced to  prevent  a train  from  leaving  the  rails 
on  the  bridge. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  hear  the  other  side  of  this 
question,  and  we  offer  no  opinion  of  our  own  on 
the  subject,  as  we  have  not  seen  the  drawings 
of  the  bridge.  But,  as  a general  principle,  we 
are  disposed  fully  to  agreo  with  Colonel  Yollaud's 
view.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  iron  age 
of  building,  on  which  we  may  be  said  to  have 
entered  during  the  last  half  - century,  has 
dangers  peculiar  to  itself.  While  metal  offers 
to  the  architect  a material  that  has  enabled  him 
to  astonish  the  world  by  the  audacity  of  his 
structures,  it  must  be  remembered  that  iron  is 
not  an  ever-enduring  material.  The  liability  to 
rust  is  a souroe  of  danger  which  we  are  too  apt 
to  forget.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  even  in 
such  thoroughly  substantial  structures  as  the 
Menai  tubes,  the  time  should  not  sooner  or  later 
arrive  when  very  grave  questions  will  arise  as 
to  the  resisting  power  of  the  iron.  The  use  of 
cylinders  for  securing  foundations  may  be  of  the 
utmost  value,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Saltash 
Bridge.  But  there  the  cylinders  were  regarded 
by  the  designer  as,  after  all,  of  a somewhat  tern- 
porary  character.  A solid  core  of  concrete  and 
masonry  was  introduced  into  theSaltash  cylinder, 
and  the  bridge  would  be  secure  even  if  the  iron 
ruBtod  away.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  small  cylindrical  columns  employed  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  permanent  structure  of  a 
bridge,  we  consider  that  the  edifice  Bhould  be 
regardod  with  the  utmost  jealousy. 

It  must,  however,  be  romembered  that  there 
are  many  railway  bridges  now  standing  in  this 
country  the  piers  of  which  are  formed  by 
clustered  iron  columus.  Oue  of  the  earliest  of 
these  was  the  bridge  over  the  River  Avon  at 
Defford,  near  Worcester,  on  the  Midland  Rail- 
way. This  pattern  seems  to  have  become  a 
favourite  one  on  that  line.  It  is  thus  desirable, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  certain  limits  of  height, 
diameter,  and  thickness  should  be  stated, 
beyond  which  the  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
regards  the  proportion  of  that  mode  of  structure 
as  unsafe.  On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Yolland’s 
report  should  act  as  a reminder  to  the  engineers 
of  all  lines  on  which  columnar  iron  piers  have 
been  adopted,  inducing  them  to  give  special 
survey  to  each  work  of  the  kind  under  their 
charge.  Some  of  them,  no  doubt,  will  sooner 
or  later  require  care.  Let  all  concerned  re- 
member that  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 


The  Builders’  Ball.  — The  thirty  - third 
annual  ball  is  to  take  place  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on 
Thursday,  the  27th  of  January  next.  This  ball, 
which  is  held  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Builders’ 
Benevolent  Institution,  is  a very  old-established 
affair,  and  brings  together  so  many  friends  and 
supporters  of  the  Institution,  that  we  are  glad  to 
observe  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Keeble,  has  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  active  interest  of  a 
number  of  well-known  gentlemen  who  have 
accepted  the  office  of  steward.  This  Institution 
has  done  such  a vast  amount  of  good  in  affording 
pensions  to  many  who  have  occupied  good  posi- 
tions in  life,  but  whose  ill-fortune  has  reduced 
them  in  the  world,  that  we  cordially  invite  the  at- 
tentionof  ourreaders  to  the  announcement  whioh 
appears  in  our  advertising  columns,  where  a list 
of  the  stewards  and  other  particulars  will  befouud. 


THE  TRADESCANTS’  HOUSE  AND 
GARDEN. 

On  the  3rd  of  Deoember  last  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  approved  of  an  application  on 
the  part  of  Messrs.  J.  & J.  Goodman  for  the 
approval  of  a plan  for  the  formation  of  two  new 
roads  to  lead  out  of  the  east  side  of  South 
Lambeth-road,  on  the  Bite  of  the  house,  with 
grounds,  known  as  Turret  House,  and  of  the 
names  Tradescant-street,  S.E.,  and  Walberswick- 
street,  S.E.,  for  the  same. 

These  two  streets  will  finally  obliterate  an 
extremely  interesting  vestige  of  Old  London, 
although  the  names  given  them  will  serve  to 
recal  to  some  extent  the  associations  connected 
with  the  site.  The  house  called  Turret  House 
was  the  residence  of  the  Tradescants,  “gar- 
deners to  the  Rose  and  Lily  queen  (i.e.,  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  consort  of  Charles  I.),  and  the 
garden  attached  to  the  house  upon  which  the 
new  streets  will  be  formed  was  the  first  botanical, 
or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  " physio  garden,” 
established  in  this  country. 

The  Tradescants,  father  and  son,  were  very 
remarkable  men, — the  elder  especially  so, — and 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  so-called  Ash- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford,  which,  although  in 
itself  of  no  great  value  nowadays,  was  of  great 
service  to  science  by  leading  to  the  formation  of 
collections  of  a Bimilar  character  by  Sloane, 
Banks,  Lever,  and  others,  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a national  museum.  To 
their  efforts  we  also  owe  the  introduction  of  a 
great  number  of  new  plants  into  this  country, — 
a service  which  can  be  scarcely  overrated,  and 
which  frequently  involved  a certain  amount  of 
personal  risk.  The  introduction  of  foreign  plants 
seems  to  have  taken  place  very  slowly  for  many 
years  after  the  Conquest;  for  in  the  sixteenth 
century  wo  find  that  only  eighty-nine  foreign 
woody  plants  were  known  to  be  cultivated  in 
Britain,  exclusive  of  two  varieties  of  laurus- 
tinus.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  example 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Gerarde,  whose 
“Herbal”  was  written  in  1597,  and  was  after- 
wards republished  by  Johnson  in  1633,  appears 
to  have  produced  some  effect,  for  about  131 
woody  plants  were  introduced.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  greater  progress  was  made,  for  445 
trees  and  shrubs  were  added  to  our  collection ; 
and  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  no  less  than  699  were  introduced.  The 
efforts  of  the  Tradescants,  Ray,  Compton,  and 
Evelyn,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  contributed 
greatly  to  these  results. 

The  Tradescants  were  formerly  supposed,  on 
the  vague  authority  of  Antony  ;\-Wood,  to  have 
been  Dutchmen  or  Flemings ; but  it  is  satis- 
factory to  our  insular  self-love  to -know  that  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Hamel,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
show  that  they  wero  Englishmen,  and  that,  in 
all  probability,  they  were  Warwickshire  men. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  birth  of  the  elder 
Tradescant,  but  it  is  certain  from  the  parish 
register  of  Meopham  that  he  resided  there,  and 
that  the  younger  was  born  there  in  August 
1608.  The  will  of  the  younger  Tradescant 
mentions  the  Tradescants  of  Walberawick,  in 
Suffolk,  in  a manner  whioh  would  seem  to  imply 
that  they  were  his  kinsmen. 

The  elder  Tradescant  made  a journey  to 
Archangel  in  1618,  in  the  Buite  of  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  the  English  Ambassador  to  Russia,  and 
Dr.  Hamel  discovered  in  the  Ashmolean  Library 
a MS.  diary  of  the  voyage  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  elder  Tradescant.  In  the  year  1629  ho 
was  appointed  gardener  to  Charles  I.,  having 
previously  served  the  Lord  Treasurer  Salisbury, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  other  noblemen 
in  a similar  capacity.  He  died  in  1638,  and  was 
buried  in  Lambeth  Church. 

The  younger  Tradescant  appears,  from  the 
admirable  portrait-etching  by  Hollar,  prefixed  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  museum  at  South  Lambeth, 
to  have  been  a man  of  inferior  intelligence  to  his 
father,  who  must  have  had  a singularly  hand- 
some and  intellectual  face.  Young  Tradescant 
was  childless,  and  seems  to  have  come  under 
the  influence  of  Elias  Ashmole,  a crafty, 
soheming  man,  who  pretended  to  a knowledge 
of  astrology  and  the  transmutation  of  metals. 
Their  acquaintanceship  began  in  1650,  and  in 
1657  the  younger  Tradescant  is  said  to  have 
made  over  the  whole  of  his  museum  to  Ashmole, 
the  gift  to  take  effect  on  the  death  of  the  former, 
which  event  happened  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
1662.  Tradescant,  by  his  will  dated  the  4th 
May,  1661,  left  the  museum  to  his  wife,  Hester, 
for  life,  and  after  her  decease  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  at  her  discretion,  and 
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makes  no  mention  of  Ashmole  or  the  alleged 
deed  of  gift  to  him.  Ashmole  filed  a bill  in 
Chancery  against  the  widow,  setting  up  that  the 
museum  had  been  given  to  him  by  deed,  but 
that  he  was  unable  to  produce  the  document  in 
consequence  of  Mrs.  Tradesoant,  to  whose 
custody  he  had  committed  it,  having  burned 
or  otherwise  destroyed  it.  This  extraordinary 
explanation  appears  to  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  for,  notwithstanding  the 
non-production  of  the  deed  of  gift  (which,  if 
executed,  as  alleged  must  have  been  set  aside 
by  the  will  of  1661),  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
was  no  other  than  Clarendon,  made  a decree 
in  Ashmole’s  favour,  subjeot  to  the  trust  for  the 
defendant  during  her  life.  Poor  Mrs.  Trades- 
oant signed  an  abject  recantation  of  everything 
she  had  asserted  against  Ashmole,  aud  was 
found  drowned  in  the  garden  at  South  Lam- 
beth on  the  3rd  of  April,  1678. 

Ashmole  considerably  increased  the  collection 
of  curiosities  accumulated  by  the  Tradescants, 
chiefly  by  the  addition  of  books  and  medals,  aud 
in  1682  presented  it  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
having,  as  it  would  seem,  carefully  destroyed 
everything  that  could  reoal  the  memory  of  the 
two  assiduous  collectors  to  whom  it  owes  its 
origin. 

“John  Tradescant  the  elder,”  says  Dr.  Hamel,* 
“was  the  man  to  whom  is  certainly  due  the  no 
Small  merit  of  having  founded  the  first  museum 
for  objects  of  natural  history  and  art  in 
England  ; he  also  promoted  one  of  the  first,  and 
in  bis  time,  one  of  the  best,  botanical  gardens. 
Both  establishments  were  close  to  each  other  in 
South  Lambeth  at  the  time,  not  far  from  London. 
This  place  is  now  within  the  boundless  metro- 
polis, on  the  east  side  of  the  South  Lambeth-road 
(improperly  called  the  south  side),  and  the 
buildings  stand  juBt  opposite  Spring-lane.  The 
house  containing  the  museum,  whioh  was 
oalled  Tradescant’s  Ark,  where  the  Tradescants, 
father  and  Bon,  as  well  as  Esther,  widow  of  the 
latter,  and  afterwards  Ashmole  resided,  has 
been  so  often  ohanged  in  its  internal  arrange- 
ments and  outward  appearance,  and  moreover, 
so  many  additions  have  been  made  to  it  that  at 
the  present  day  it  can  no  longer  be  discerned 
whioh  were  the  apartments  originally  devoted 
to  the  museum,  and  which  were  inhabited. 
The  whole  now  consists  of  two  divisions — the 
older  called  Stamford  House,  is  occupied  by 
John  Alexander  Fulton,  who  has  pepper  ground 
close  by,  according  to  a patent  method;  and 
the  other  and  newest  division,  Turret  House,  is 
inhabited  by  John  Miles  Thorne,  proprietor  of  a 
brewery  at  Nine  Elms.” 

It  aopears  from  the  list  given  in  Parkinson’s 
“ Garden  of  Pleasant  Flowers,”  printed  in  1656, 
that  Tradescant  the  elder  introduced  a large 
number  of  plants  into  England,  among  others 
the  greatest  double  yellow  bastard  daffodil,  the 
Moly  Homericuin,  Moly  Indicum,  Virginiauian 
spiderwort  (which  is  named  after  him),  Gladiolus 
Byzantinus,  white  hellebore,  knobbed  mouutain 
valerian,  a new  strawberry  from  Brussels, f 
plums  from  Turkey,  and  the  Algerian  apricot. 
“ But,”  says  Ducarel,  “ writing  in  1772, 
“ whether  or  no  these  plants  bear  his  name  at 
this  period  I can  no  more  pretend  to  assert  than 
that  all  the  species  therein  mentioned  are  even 
now  existing  in  our  gardens.” 

Duoarel,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Wm.  Watson,  upon  the  early  cultivation  of 
botany  in  England,  says  that  “ when  his  [Tra- 
descant s]  house  at  South  Lambeth  came  into 
Ashmole’s  possession,  he  added  a noble  room  to 
it,  and  adorned  the  chimney  wi'h  his  arms,  im- 
paling those  of  Sir  William  Dugdale  (whose 
daughter  was  his  third  wife),  where  they  re- 
main to  this  day  [but  have  now  disappeared]. 
This  house,”  he  adds,  “ belongs  at  present  (1772) 
to  John  Small,  esq.,  who,  about  twelve  years 
ago,  purchased  it  of  some  of  Ashmole’s  descend- 
ants, and  my  house,  once  a part  of  Tradescant’s, 
is  adjoining  thereto,”  on  the  north. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished,”  says  Ducarel, 
in  the  same  letter,  “ that  the  lovers  of  botany 
had  visited  this  once-famous  garden  before,  or  at 
least  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
But  this  seems  to  have  been  totally  neglected 
till  the  year  1749,  when  yourself  (Dr.  Watson) 
and  the  late  Dr.  Mitchel  favoured  the  Royal 
Society  with  the  only  account  now  extant  of 
the  remains  of  Tradesoant’s  gardens.”  (Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  vol.  xlvi.,  p.  160.) 

Dr.  Watson  was  inclined  to  confine  tne  extent 
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of  Tradescant’s  garden  to  that  belonging  to 
Small’s  house;  but  Ducarel  was  disposed  to  think, 
ou  account  of  the  great  number  of  plants  and 
trees,  that  the  garden  extended  much  further. 
“ Bounded,”  he  says,  “on  the  west  by  the  road, 
on  the  east  by  a deep  ditch  (still  extant),  it  cer- 
tainly extended  a good  way  towards  the  north, 
and  took  in  not  only  my  orchard  and  garden, 
but  also  those  of  two  or  three  of  my  next  neigh- 
bours ; and  some  ancient  mulberry-trees,  planted 
in  aline  towards  the  north,  seem  to  confirm  this 
conjecture.” 

Dr.  Watson’s  paper,  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  on  the  25th  May,  1749,  is  very  short, 
and  contains  but  little  information.  The  author 
remarks  that  “ Mr.  Tradesoant’s  garden  has 
now  been  many  years  totally  neglected,  and  the 
house  belonging  to  it  empty  and  ruined,  but  that 
though  the  garden  is  covered  with  weeds,  there 
remain  among  them  manifest  footsteps  of  its 
founder.”  He  noticed  two  large  arbutus  trees, — 
the  largest  he  had  ever  seen, — and  in  the  orchard 
a tree  of  the  RhamnXLS  catharticus,  about  20  ft. 
high  aud  near  1 ft.  in  diameter.  Watson  stateB 
that  Tradescant  first  planted  here  the  Cupressus 
Americanus  acacice  foliis  deciduis,  whioh  was 
much  esteemed,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  great 
ornaments  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll’s  garden  at 
Witton.  This  statement  is,  however,  contra- 
dicted by  Dr.  Hamel. 

Edward  Moore,  the  author  of  the  “Gamester,” 
lived  at  South  Lambeth  in  the  same  house, 
according  to  Nichols,  or  near  where  the  relict 
of  the  late  Dr.  Ducarel  now  (1786)  resides,  during 
all  the  time  of  his  publishing  “ The  World,”  a 
work  in  two  volumes,  small  folio,  printed  by 
Dodsby,  1756.  Moore  died  February  28th 
(Brayley  says  March  6th),  1757. 

Dr.  Ducarel  informed  Nichols  that  John 
Tradesoant’B  house,  though  much  altered  of  late 
years,  was  originally  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  front  thereof  being  that  which  was  the 
dootor’s  own  house,  and  the  remainder  making 
part  of  the  offices  of  the  great  briok-house,  built 
by  Ashmole,  whioh  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
late  Mr.  Small,  and  was  in  1786  inhabited  by 
Mr.  T.  White.  Duoarel  died  May  29,  1785. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  present 
house  was  built  by  Ashmole,  between  1678,  the 
date  of  Mrs.  Tradescant’s  death,  and  1692,  the 
date  of  his  own  decease,  bnt  it  has  very  few 
features  which  can  be  attributed  to  that  period. 
Tradescant’s  tomb,  in  Lambeth  churchyard,  was 
ereoted  by  the  widow  of  the  younger  Tradescant 
to  the  memory  of  the  father  and  son.  An  illus- 
tration of  this  tomb  will  be  found  attached  to 
Duoarel’s  letter  to  Dr.  Watson,  already  referred 
to.  It  appears  even  in  that  time  to  have  fallen 
into  disrepair : the  sculpture  on  the  two  ends 
seems  to  have  been  recognisable,  bnt  that  on 
the  two  sides  was  so  much  decayed  that  Ducarel 
refers  to  a drawing  preserved  in  the  Pepysian 
Library  for  an  explanation  of  the  subjects.  In 
1773  part  of  the  tomb  appears  to  have  been 
repaired.  In  1853  the  tomb,  having  still  further 
deteriorated,  was  “ entirely  restored  ” after  the 
fashion  of  that  period,  at  a cost  of  about  1001., 
or,  in  other  words,  was  completely  renewed. 
The  original  slab  covering  the  tomb  was  removed 
to  Turret  House,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  where  it  is  at  present.  Some  corre- 
spondence with  reference  to  this  restoration  will 
be  found  in  the  Builder  for  1854,*  and  amoDg  the 
letters  is  one  with  the  initials  “ G.  G.,  South- 
wark,”  which  one  has  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising as  from  the  late  Mr.  George  Gwilt,  ap- 
proving of  the  restoration. 

The  inscription  on  the  tomb,  which  is  given 
at  length  in  “ Old  and  New  London,”  vol.  vi., 
p.  446,  is  not  the  original  iascription,  the  verses 
forming  no  part  of  the  first  memorial,  but  were 
preserved  by  Aubrey.  This  is  important,  and 
goes  to  prove  how  misleading  these  restorations 
may  become. 

There  is  an  excellent  view  of  Tradescant’s 
house  in  Smith’s  “ Antiquities  of  London  and 
its  Environs”  (1791-1800),  which  shows  that 
the  house  has  undergone  but  little  alteration 
during  the  present  century.  The  interior  of 
the  house  has  been  entirely  modernised  with 
the  exception  of  the  Btaircase  and  entrance- 
hall,  whioh  appear  to  be  of  oak,  and  are  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II. 

The  iron  gate  and  piers  next  the  road  are  of 
later  date,  probably  of  the  reign  of  George  I. 

The  house  inhabited  by  Ducarel  and  Moore 
was  pulled  down  in  the  course  of  last  year. 

The  original  plates  of  Hollar’s  etchings  of  the 
portraits  of  the  two  Tradescants  are  preserved 


* See  Builder,  vol,  xii.,  pp,  209,  222,  257. 


at  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  John 
Nichols  expresses,  in  his  “ History  of  Lambeth,” 
the  disappointment  he  felt  in  not  being  able  to 
prooure  them  for  the  illustration  of  his  article 
upon  the  Tradescants, — an  expression  of  feeling 
whioh  is  very  remarkable  in  an  antiquary,  and 
shows  the  state  of  public  opinion  at  that  time 
with  regard  to  works  of  art.  Nichols  states  in 
a note  that  the  plates  had  been  lent  on  a former 
occasion  to  Dr.  Ducarel,  and  seems  to  think 
that  this  gross  abuse  of  trust  justified  him  in 
expecting  a similar  favour.  He  was  obliged  to 
oontent  himself  with  oopies  from  the  etchings, 
which  are  neatly  done,  but  are  neoessarily  very 
much  inferior  to  the  originals. 

Writing  in  1786,  Niohols  says  that  but  few 
of  Tradescants’  rare  plants  were  remaining  at 
South  Lambeth  in  1718  ; only  a very  few  horse- 
chestnut  trees,  some  pine-trees  and  sumaoh-trees, 
phylereas,  &c. ; and  at  the  entrance  into  the 
gate  over  the  bridge  of  the  moat  were  two  vast 
ribs  of  a whale. 

There  were  two  fine  cedars  near  the  honse  ; 
one  of  these,  however,  died  last  summer,  and 
was  removed ; the  other  yet  survives,  and 
“ spreads  its  broad  green  layers  of  shade,”  but 
must  soon  of  necessity  also  disappear.  These  trees 
formed  no  portion  of  Tradesoant’s  garden,  the 
cedar  not  having  been  introduced  into  England 
until  the  reign  of  William  III. 

Tradescant’s  house  and  grounds  were  sold  by 
auction,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard, 
on  the  22nd  of  June,  1880,  by  Messrs.  Driver  & 
Co.,  for  16,1501.  The  property  iB  described  as  a 
very  valuable  freehold  building  property  known 
as  the  Turret  House  Estate,  South  Lambeth-road, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  comprising  a 
comfortable  family  residence,  with  coach-house 
and  stabling,  lawns,  pleasure-grounds,  kitchen 
gardens,  and  paddocks,  the  whole  containing 
about  4 acres  14  perches. 

The  abstract  of  title  to  the  estate  is  stipulated 
by  the  conditions  of  sale  to  oommence  with 
certain  indentures,  dated  the  11th  aud  12th  of 
February,  1779,  being  a settlement  on  the 
marriage  of  Thomas  Ponton  and  Martha  Small, 
the  latter  presumably  having  been  the  daughter 
of  the  John  Small  alluded  to  by  Ducarel,  in 
whose  possession  the  house  was  in  1772. 

The  property  further  appears  to  have  belonged 
at  one  time  to  Mr.  Francis  Woodgate,  who  by 
his  will,  dated  the  1st  of  June,  1853,  devised  all 
his  property  to  his  then  wife,  Mary  Woodgate 
(who  died  in  his  lifetime),  and  afterwards  to 
his  son,  Francis  Woodgate. 

The  land-tax  payable  on  the  property  is 
1Z.  16s.,  and  the  tithe-rent  oharge  is  2Z.  14s.  lOd. 
a year. 


THE  PATENT  LAWS,  AND  THEIR 
INFLUENCE  ON  TRADE* 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’  SOCIETY. 

That  our  trade  is  greatly  influenced  by  our 
Patent  Laws  must  be  evident  to  every  man  of 
business,  inasmuoh  as  our  prosperity  as  a nation 
depends  on  the  success  of  our  manufactures, 
which  are  largely  the  result  of  invention.  In- 
vention furniehes  art  with  her  materials,  and,  in 
the  light  of  science,  combines  and  improves 
those  materials,  clearing  away  the  obstructions 
which  impede  the  progress  of  art.  The  more 
the  genius  of  invention  is  cherished  in  a country 
the  more  accurate  and  circumstantial  will  our 
knowledge  become,  and  the  better  able  shall  we 
betodevelope  the  great  manufacturing  resources 
of  our  country.  Every  discovery  that  is  made 
will  exalt  our  manufactures  among  their  com- 
petitors, and  cause  them  to  flourish  exactly  in 
proportion  as  the  blessings  of  philosophy  and 
peace  are  spread  over  the  world.  Inventions 
are  the  natural  consequences  of  freedom.  The 
many  and  important  inventions  which  have 
been  made  during  the  present  century  in 
England  have  contributed  more  to  the  greatness 
of  our  empire  than  all  that  was  done  during  the 
previous  five  centuries.  The  railways,  steamers, 
telegraphs,  and  our  various  industries,  all  suffi- 
ciently prove  the  truth  of  this  Btatemenf;  but, 
while  rejoicing  in  our  position  as  the  chief 
manufacturing  nation  in  the  world,  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  have  powerful 
competitors  for  our  trade  and  prosperity,  and 
must,  therefore,  use  our  best  endeavours  to 
maintain  that  position.  Railways,  rolliDg-stook, 
and  manufactures  are  indispensable  to  the 
oolonies,  so  is  our  market  for  their  products. 
England  has  had  the  honour  and  profit  of 

* Paper  read  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  Assoc, -Mem.  Inst. 
C.E.,  on  Deoember23,  1880, 
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introducing  most  of  the  great  inventions  all 
over  the  world,  and  it  behoves  us  seriously  to 
consider  the  reason  why  we  have  not  also  had 
the  honour  and  profit  of  the  innumerable 
smaller  inventions  manufactured  abroad.  Why 
are  our  London  shopB  and  stores  full  of  French 
and  American  goods  which  properly  belong  to 
the  trade  of  this  country  ? There  was  a time 
when  Birmingham  supplied  nicknacks  to  the 
world;  now  France  and  the  United  States  in 
some  measure  supply  Birmingham.  Great 
Britain  is  a manufacturing  country,  and  America, 
comparatively  speaking,  is  an  agricultural  one, 
yet  the  United  States  are  enabled  to  outsell  us 
in  our  own  markets,  on  account  of  their  labour- 
saving  machinery,  the  invention  of  which  is 
greatly  encouraged  and  secured  by  their  cheap 
patent  law.  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.,  lec- 
turing in  January,  1878,  on  the  comparative 
efficiency  of  English  and  foreign  labour,  main- 
tained that  we  have  much  more  to  fear  from 
the  highly-paid  labour  of  America,  which 
brought  labour-saving  machinery  and  mo- 
chanical  skill  to  such  a high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, than  from  the  lower  wages  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  Referring  to  the  success  with  whioh 
the  Americans  have  oompeted  with  us  in  the 
making  of  small-arms  and  locomotives,  he 
says, — “ It  would  at  first  sight  Beem  incredible 
that  our  engine-bnilders  should  have  been 
beaten  in  a neutral  market  with  no  hostile 
tariff.  Anyhow  it  would  have  been  expected 
that,  if  we  were  beaten,  it  would  have  been  by 
the  Belgian  or  German  makers,  who  command 
an  ample  supply  of  labour  at  comparatively 
low  rates.  The  contrary,  however,  has  hap- 
pened, and  it  is  a country  where  labour  is  paid 
at  rates  unknown  in  the  Old  World  which  has 
supplanted  us.  We  have  been  conquered  by 
the  mechanical  skill  of  the  employer  in  devising 
labour-saving  machinery,  and  by  the  industry 
aud  energy  of  the  workmen,  who,  if  they  have 
earned  high  wages,  have  worked  longer  and 
more  industriously  than  many  among  our  own 
mechanics  have  been  disposed  to  do.” 

Such  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  so  high  an 
authority  on  the  labour  question  as  Mr.  Brassey, 
but  is  also  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  thought- 
fully studied  the  subject.  America  is  becoming 
our  principal  competitor  in  many  things.  We 
are,  for  example,  losing  our  pianoforte  trade,  and 
this  country  is  being  rapidly  stocked  with  piano- 
fortes of  New  York  manufacture.  It  is  stated 
that  a firm  in  New  York  have  taken  out  twenty- 
one  patents  for  improving  their  instruments,  and 
scores  of  patented  labour-saving  tools  are  used 
in  their  production.  Our  watch  and  Bilk  trades 
have  been  driven  out  of  Coventry  and  Clerken- 
well,  while  a new  machine-made  watch  was  be- 
ing slowly  developed  in  the  United  States,  and 
what  has  occurred  to  our  piano  and  watch  trade 
is  occurring  slowly  to  many  other  manufactures 
to  the  partial  ruin  of  our  trade,  wealth,  and 
empire.  When  we  are  driven  to  purchase  iron 
or  steel  tool  implements  or  manufactured  goods 
from  abroad,  there  is  evidently  something  wrong 
whioh  a Board  of  Trade  inquiry  could  discover, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  are 
many  points  in  the  United  States  system  of 
encouraging  and  protecting  invention  whioh  it 
would  profit  us  not  to  envy  but  to  emulate. 
The  expediency  of  granting  patents  has  been 
most  ably  shown  in  a paper  read  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Bramwell,  Vice-chairman  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
in  a paper  read  before  that  institution  on  Decem- 
ber 2nd,  1874,  in  whioh  he  proves  that  those 
who  urge  that  patents  are  mischievous  to  the 
State,  hurtful  to  invention,  obstructive  to  free 
trade,  and  that  they  raise  unnecessarily 
the  price  of  commodities,  are  greatly  in  error. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  publio  depend  upon 
competition  to  preserve  just  prices,  and  that 
commercial  success  depends  more  upon  superior 
skill  and  workmanship  than  upon  the  monopoly 
of  patents ; but  invention  needs  a stimulus,  and 
an  exclusive  right  for  a definite  period  as  a 
reward  for  discovery  seems  only  just  and  politic. 
This  advantage  is  secured  to  the  inventor  by 
a patent. 

A patent  is  not  a privilege  given  in  exchange 
for  an  invention;  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a con- 
tract entered  into  by  the  Government  on  behalf 
of  the  publio,  of  the  first  part,  and  the  inventor, 
of  the  second  part,  to  protect  the  inventor,  and 
to  induce  him  to  perfeot  and  use,  or  bring  into 
use,  certain  novelties  or  products  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  public  and  himself.  It 
has  been  proved  that  the  publio  profit,  most 
generally,  many  times  more  than  the  inventor; 
so  that,  if  any  privilege  is  granted,  the  inventor 
is  making  known  his  secret  through  the  Govern- 


ment to  the  publio.  Of  course,  no  patent  is 
granted  for  a principle;  it  must  be  something 
saleable,  and  have  a commercial  value  either 
chemically  or  mechanically.  Patents  are  suc- 
cessful in  proportion  as  they  oan  be  applied 
more  or  less  universally.  A patent  by  itself 
possesses  no  intrinsic  value  whatever.  Its 
worth  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  patentee  to 
manufacture  the  invention  in  such  a manner  as 
to  induce  the  public  to  purohase  the  same.  We 
must  combine  simplicity  and  cheapness  with 
efficiency  if  we  would  command  the  market, 
and  do  all  we  can  to  save  time,  labour,  and 
expense.  There  are  many  works  in  which 
labour-saving  tools  might  be  most  advantageously 
employed  to  facilitate  their  execution,  the  in- 
vention of  which  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
possible  way.  We  have  all  to  work  for  our 
living,  and  honour  alone  would  be  a poor  re- 
compense for  labour  ; yet  I believe  the  English 
character  to  be  such,  that  patriotism  would  pre- 
vent any  one  who  took  an  interest  in  his  trade 
from  keeping  back  any  improvement  likely  to 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  our  fellowmen.  This 
feeling  has  led  many  to  consider  it  would  be 
well  to  have  no  patent  laws.  It  was  the  late  Mr. 
Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei’s  opinion  that  the 
system  of  protesting  inventions  by  means  of 
letters  patent  was  productive  of  immense  evil, 
inasmuch  as  the  secrecy  required  in  working  in 
order  to  conceal  the  process  before  the  patent 
was  granted,  prevented  an  inventor  seeking 
valuable  advioe  which  might  either  lead  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  project  or  to  its  improve- 
ment in  its  weak  poiuts.  The  aggregate  benefits 
to  the  real  inventor  were  often  small  compared 
with  the  first  cost,  and  the  invention  generally 
changed  hands  onoe  or  twice,  or  oftener,  before 
ooming  into  operation.  It  is  certainly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  those  who  make  money  by  patents 
are  more  often  assignees  than  inventors,  who 
draw  an  exorbitant  profit  by  having  purchased 
at  a small  price  the  result  of  another’s  brain, 
because  the  inventor  has  not  the  capital  to 
manufacture  the  subject  of  his  invention,  or  to 
bear  the  cost  of  litigation  in  defending  his  rights. 
His  patent  may  also,  after  much  expense, 
become  completely  worthless, — as,  indeed,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  patents  annually  taken 
out  become, — or  his  invention  may  be  improved 
by  another.  The  majority  of  patents  are  more 
adaptations  than  original  discoveries, — novel 
improvements  combined  with  greater  utility. 
A patent  is  in  no  case  a grievance.  No  man  is 
compelled  to  ask  for  a patent.  It  is  voluntary, 
and  without  the  hope  of  an  exclusive  privilege 
I am  afraid  we  should  lose  many  valuable  in- 
ventions, unless  all  nations  could  unanimously 
agree  to  abandon  patents  altogether ; but  while 
other  countries  give  protective  rights  we  must 
do  the  same,  only  let  us  encourage  every  step 
towards  facilitating  the  obtaining  of  patents.  They 
should  be  as  open,  free,  and  cheap,  a3  possible. 
Authors’  works  are  protected  for  a long  time  at 
a small  expense ; why  should  not  inventors 
be  equally  well  treated,  since  their  discoveries 
are  generally  the  result  of  severe  brain-study? 
We  should  give  them  at  least  twenty  - one 
years’  interest  or  copyright  in  their  inventions, 
'ihere  is,  however,  this  difference  between  in- 
dustrial property  and  copyright,  that  patent  right 
precludes  the  possibility  of  the  same  thought 
being  carried  out,  at  least  for  a time;  but  copy- 
right does  not.  The  Earl  of  Derby  has  so  plainly 
drawn  the  distinction  between  patent-right  and 
copyright  in  one  of  his  speeohes,  when  Lord 
Stanley  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  I feel  I 
cannot  do  better  than  adopt  his  distinction. 
He  held  ‘‘the  analogy  to  be  a plausible  one, 
but  he  thought  it  would  not  hold  water  on  being 
looked  into.  The  difference  was  simply  this : 
he  did  not  rest  it  on  any  abstraot  ground  as  to 
the  distinction  between  invention  and  discovery, 
but  on  the  obvious  fact  that  no  two  men  ever 
did  or  ever  would  write,  independently  of  one 
another,  exactly  the  same  book ; each  book,  be 
it  good  or  bad,  would  stand  alone;  whereas  it 
might  happen  that  two  or  three  men,  quite  in- 
dependently of  one  another,  would  hit  upon  the 
same  invention.  That  alone  established  a dis- 
tinction between  the  two  cases.” 

In  Austria-Hungary,  where  the  dual  system 
of  Government  is  established,  each  Ministry 
issues  patents,  and  thus  an  inventor,  desirous  of 
securing  an  exclusive  right  to  his  invention, 
must  provide  himself  with  two  patents,  which 
are  both  granted  on  a single  application,  and  on 
one  payment  of  the  fees.  The  laws  of  Austria- 
Hungary  class  inventions  under  three  heads, — 
(1)  Discoveries,  i.e.,  the  introduction  of  the 
methods  of  production  hitherto  unknown  in  the 


country,  and  the  resuscitation  of  methods  once 
kuown  but  now  forgotten  and  lost;  but  patents 
are  not  granted  for  the  discovery  of  scientific 
principles,  unless  the  latter  are  actually  brought 
to  bear  upon  production ; (2)  Inventions,  i.e., 
the  creation  of  a new  object  by  new  means,  or 
a new  object  by  means  already  known,  and  of 
a known  object  by  other  means  than  those  used 
for  its  production ; one  patent  is  never  granted 
for  two  or  more  inventions,  except  in  cases  where 
both  or  all  of  them  are  to  be  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  one  and  the  same  object ; (3) 
Ameliorations,  i.e.,  any  addition  to  an  existing 
invention,  whioh  improves  the  quality  or  re- 
duces the  price  of  the  product  of  such  invention. 
Patents  for  ameliorations  are  granted  for  the 
part  ameliorated,  not  for  the  whole  invention. 
The  duration  of  a patent  cannot  exceed  fifteen 
years  without  the  special  oonsent  of  the 
Emperor,  but  patentees  can  procure  for  one  or 
more  years  the  renewal  of  patents  originally 
granted  for  less  than  fifteen  years.  The  fees 
upon  patents,  whether  for  natives  or  foreigners, 


are  as  follow  : — 

FI.  Kr.  £. 

For  the  first  five  years  100  10  say  10 

For  the  second  five  years 200  20  ,,  20 

For  the  third  five  years 400  40  ,,  40 

For  fifteen  years FI.  700  £70 


An  examination  is  made  by  the  Ministry  to 
see  that  the  various  legal  forms  are  complied 
with,  and  that  the  description  tallies  with  the 
invention.  The  applicant  alone  bears  the  con- 
sequences of  any  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  others.  The  Government  used  to  have  the 
working  of  the  invention  examined  by  a Com- 
mission, who,  in  cases,  found  the  working  to  be 
insufficient;  but  this  practice  is  now  abandoned, 
and,  the  same  as  in  France  and  in  Belgium,  the 
patentee  must  now,  in  the  event  of  litigation, 
be  able  to  produce  evidence  of  the  working,  in 
default  of  whioh  he  loses  his  patent.  The 
patentee  must  make  use  of  his  patent  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  its  issue,  and  not 
allow  two  conseoutive  years  subsequently  to 
elapse  without  working  his  invention,  or  the 
patent  will  lapse  and  become  public  property. 
The  Ministry  of  Commerce  is  alone  competent 
to  deoide  on  the  invalidity  or  lapsing  of  patents. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  patents  are 
only  granted  for  those  things  which  are  con- 
sidered novel  and  peculiar.  A patent  may  be 
refused  if  the  invention  does  not  appear  to  be 
generally  useful.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  to 
deoide  on  the  written  report,  whether  the  patent 
is  to  be  refused  or  not.  Patents  are  limited  to 
a period  of  three  years.  The  stamp  charged  on 
petitions  is  fixed  at  15  kr.  (about  5d.),  and  the 
tax  on  a letter  patent  from  15  fl.  to  500  fl.  (1Z.  5s. 
to  42Z.),  in  addition  to  whioh  the  cost  of  the 
examination  of  the  application  for  a patent 
must  be  reimbursed  to  the  Treasury,  generally 
6 fl.  (10s.)  a day  for  the  time  spent  by  a 
technologist.  A patent  may  be  extended  to  a 
period  not  exceeding  fifteen  years  by  special 
petition. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  it  has  always 
been  a rule  never  to  grant  a patent  for  more 
than  five  years,  and  the  holder  has  to  pay,  once 
for  all,  a stamp  of  20  fl.  (about  1Z.  13s.  4d.)  on 
his  letter  patent,  whether  the  period  is  one  year 
or  longer,  up  to  five  years.  Applications  from 
countries  where  patents  are  not  granted,  such 
as  Switzerland,  Hamburg,  Mecklenburg,  &o.,can 
not  obtain  a patent  in  Hesse. 

In  Bavaria,  a sliding-scale  of  fees  is  adopted, 
and  the  produce  of  the  fees  is  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  trade  and  industry.  The 
term  of  a patent  may  be  prolonged  if  it  has 
been  originally  issued  for  a shorter  period  than 
fifteen  years,  but  no  privilege  can  ever  be  made 
to  extend  over  a longer  period  than  that  of 
fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  its  original  issue. 
The  fees  vary  from  25  florins  for  a term  of  one 
year,  up  to  275  gulden,  or  about  23Z.  for  the 
maximum  term  of  fifteen  years. 

Iu  Belgium,  patents  are  granted  without  pre- 
vious examination  either  of  the  novelty  or  of 
the  merit  of  the  invention,  and  at  the  risk  and 
peril  of  the  inventor.  The  C03t  varies  from  10  fr. 
for  the  first  year,  20  fr.  for  the  second,  and  so 
on  with  a yearly  increase  of  10  fr.  payable  in 
advance,  and  may  last  for  a period  of  twenty 
years,  but  the  time  for  whioh  a patent  of  im- 
portation is  granted  must  not  exceed  the  period 
which  tbe  original  patent  has  still  to  run  in  the 
countries  where  it  was  first  delivered.  A patent 
of  invention  is  granted  to  the  inventor  who  takes 
out  his  Belgian  patent  before  obtaining  letters 
patent  in  any  other  oountry.  In  case  of  modi- 
fication of  an  invention  a patent  of  improvement 
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conferring  the  same  rights  as  a patent  of  inven- 
tion may  be  obtained,  the  term  of  which  shall  end 
at  the  expiration  of  the  original  patent.  A patent 
must  be  worked  in  Belgium  within  a year  from 
the  date  of  its  having  been  worked  or  used  in  a 
foreign  country,  which  term  may  be  prolonged 
for  a second  year  by  special  permission.  The 
Government,  however,  seldom  or  never  interfere 
as  regards  the  working  of  any  patent  unless 
asked  to  do  so. 

In  Brazil,  patents  are  granted  for  periods  of 
from  five  to  twenty  years,  a longer  term  being 
conoedable  by  law.  The  recipient  must  put  his 
invention  into  practice  within  two  years  after 
the  concession,  unless  this  term  shall  have  been 
extended  by  law.  The  patent  becomes  void  if 
the  discoverer  obtain  for  the  same  invention  a 
patent  in  a foreign  country, — a provision  copied 
from  the  Frenoh  law  of  1791,  which  is  admitted 
to  be  contrary  to  all  justice  and  economical 
principles.  The  patent  is  granted  gratuitously, 
but  the  actual  legitimate  official  expenses  in- 
volved by  the  Btamps  and  documents  vary 
from  91.  to  141.  In  1869  it  was  proposed  to 
divide  patents  into  classes  upon  which  should  be 
paid  a tax  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
industry,  not  to  exceed  30  milreis  (31.  5s.)  in  the 
first  year,  augmenting  progressively  10  or  20 
per  cent,  from  year  to  year,  and  that  certificates 
of  modification  should  pay  a tax  of  50  milreis 
(about  51.  10s.)  once  only. 

In  Canada,  patents  must  be  manufactured 
within  two  years  of  their  grant,  and  manufacture 
must  be  continuous.  The  cost  equals  121.  (§60), 
and  the  term  fifteen  years. 

In  Chili , the  term  of  a patent  cannot  exceed 
ten  years,  the  patentee  paying  a sum  of  101.  into 
the  Treasury  as  a contribution  to  the  Museum 
in  which  the  model  of  his  invention  is  kept, 
together  with  a full  explanation  of  the  use  and 
method  of  the  article  he  has  invented. 

In  Columbia,  inventors  in  possession  of  a 
foreign  patent  may  obtain  one  for  the  same  in- 
vention on  condition  that  its  expiration  shall 
coincide  with  that  of  the  foreign  patent.  A fee 
of  from  6 to  10  dollars  (11.  to  21.)  is  paid  to 
the  Government  for  each  year  of  the  duration 
of  a patent,  the  term  being  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  twenty  years.  A patent  lapses 
if  during  a whole  year  no  use  is  made  of  the 
invention,  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  be  from 
accidents  beyond  the  control  of  the  patentee. 

In  Denmark,  no  laws  have  been  passed  on  the 
subject  of  protection  to  inventions.  The  fee 
charged  at  the  Ministry  of  Interior,  according 
to  custom,  for  the  whole  transactions  is  §17 
(II.  17s.  6d.),  and  the  time  occupied  in  the 
correspondence  is  about  two  months.  The  in- 
vention must  be  carried  out  within  a year,  and 
the  patentee  must  continue  to  employ  during 
the  three  four  or  five  years  for  which  the  patent 
is  granted.  Imported  inventions  are  generally 
protected  for  ten  years,  and  in  special  cases 
fifteen  years. 

In  Greece,  a special  Act  is  required  to  seoure 
the  patentee  the  rights  he  would  claim,  as  they 
have  no  law  affecting  inventions. 

In  Guatemala,  an  inventor  makes  a clear  and 
succinct  description  of  his  work  before  the 
Ministry  of  Interior,  swearing  that  it  is  his  own 
discovery,  unknown  in  the  country,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Interior  appoints  a commission  to 
examine  the  invention.  The  application  must 
be  accompanied  with  drawings  or  models,  as  the 
case  may  require,  and  upon  the  originality  of 
the  invention  being  established  the  President  of 
the  Republic  concedes  the  exclusive  right  for  a 
term  of  years  not  exceeding  ten  years,  previously 
to  receiving  which  privilege,  the  person  soliciting 
it  must  pay  into  the  public  treasury  the  sum  of 
§50,  which  is  applied  for  the  preservation  and 
support  of  the  halls  established  in  the  Museum. 
Foreign  inventions  oan  be  patented  for  a term 
not  exceeding  eight  years.  It  is  only  possible  to 
renew  a patent  under  special  circumstances 
provided  such  renewal  is  solicited  at  least  six 
months  before  the  expiration  of  the  privilege. 

In  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  the  inventor 
enjoys  ten  years  of  exclusive  property,  the  im- 
prover seven,  and  the  introdacer  five.  These 
terms  may  be  extended  by  the  sovereign  power 
on  the  proposition  of  tbe  Government  to  fifteen, 
ten,  and  seven  years,  respectively. 

The  Republic  of  Hayti  have  no  law  or  practice 
on  patents,  but  are  said  to  be  generally  in  favour 
of  the  French  law. 

In  Italy  patents  must  be  worked  within  two 
years,  and  working  must  not  cease  for  any  two 
years  during  the  fifteen  years  or  less  for  which 
a patent  is  granted.  The  fees  increase  from  21. 
to  111.  10s. 


In  the  Netherlands,  a patent  is  granted  for 
five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years,  and,  iu  proportion  to 
the  time  and  importance  of  the  invention  or  im- 
provement, lower  or  higher  charges  are  made 
which  shall,  however,  never  exceed  the  sum  of 
750  g.,  nor  less  than  150  g.  A patent  conferred  for 
five  or  ten  years,  on  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
may  be  prolonged  in  cases  where  very  weighty 
reasons  can  be  given ; but  it  may  not  be  extended 
to  a longer  period  than  fifteen  years.  The 
patent  becomes  void  when  no  use  is  made  of  it 
for  the  space  of  two  year3  after  the  patent  is 
signed,  unless  with  the  special  sanction  of  the 
Government;  and  also  if  the  patentee,  after 
securing  his  patent,  shall  obtain  another  patent 
in  another  country  for  the  Bame  object.  Pos- 
sessors of  patents  wishing  to  make  over  in  whole 
or  in  part  their  rights  for  the  benefit  of  others 
are  bound  to  ask  the  king’s  approval  beforehand, 
and  also  the  sanction  to  extend  any  patent  con- 
ferred for  five  or  ten  years  must  be  signed  by 
the  king.  The  fees  paid  are, — for  a patent  of  five 
years,  150  g. ; for  ten  years,  300  g.  or  400  g. ; 
and  600  g.  or  700  g.  for  fifteen  years,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  invention  or 
improvement. 

In  Persia  no  law  exists  respecting  inventions. 

In  Portugal  patents  are  granted  for  a term  of 
years  not  exceeding  fifteen ; and  a tax  of 
120,000  reis  is  exaoted,  equivalent  to  about  261. 
sterling,  out  of  which  amount  75,000  reis,  or 
181. 12s.,  are  6et  apart  for  a fund  for  the  advance- 
ment of  industry,  the  remaining  sum  being 
absorbed  in  stamps  and  fees  paid  to  Govern- 
ment. Exclusive  right  to  import  foreign  patents 
is  not  granted;  only  the  privilege  for  their 
manufacture  in  Portugal  is  guaranteed  by  a 
patent. 

Germany  has  recently  passed  a patent  law 
with  fees  paid  annually,  up  to  a limit  of  fifteen 
years,  and  patents  must  be  worked  within  three 
years.  The  fees  increase  from  11.  10s.  for  the 
first  year  to  351.  for  the  last  year. 

Prussia  and  some  other  states  found  their 
patent  system  on  preliminary  investigation, 
while  others  adopt  the  application  system. 

In  Alsace-Lorraine  we  find  the  modern  French 
system.  Patents  are  never  granted  in  Prussia 
for  inventions  of  an  artistic  nature.  The  only 
excuse  for  a patent  is  that  the  invention  shall 
have  industrial  value.  They  allow  the  patenting 
of  foreign  inventions.  All  applications  are 
referred  to  the  technical  deputation  for  indus- 
trial matters  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce.  The  duration  is  fixed  by  the 
Minister  of  Commerce,  who  usually  fixes  it  at 
three  years,  but  never  less  than  Bix  months.  A 
patent  which  is  near  expiring  may  be,  iu  some 
cases,  renewed,  but  the  entire  period  for  which 
it  can  last  must  never  exceed  fifteen  years. 
The  cost  is  almost  nominal.  The  application 
for  a patent  must  be  written  on  stamped  paper 
of  5 egr.  (6d.).  The  answer  of  the  Technical 
Deputation  is  given  on  stamped  paper  of  15Bgr. 
(Is.  6d.),  and  the  patent  itself,  if  granted,  is 
liable  to  a stamp  duty  of  1 th.  (3s.).  There  is 
no  further  tax  or  duty  whatever.* 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

THE  LOSS  OK  “ TIIE  REVENGE.” 

In  the  month  of  August,  in  the  year  1591, 
England  being  at  the  time  at  war  with  Spain, 
a small  English  squadron,  consisting  of  six  men- 
of-war,  lay  at  Flores,  iu  the  Azores.  It  was 
commanded  by  Lord  Thomas  Howard  and  Sir 
Richard  Grenville.  The  vessel  of  the  latter  was 
a small  three-masted  ship  with  a crew  of  less 
than  200  men,  and  it  happened,  at  the  moment, 
that  upwards  of  ninety  of  these  were  sick  on 
shore,  when  suddenly  appeared  a pinnace  “flying 
from  far  away,”  and  reported  fifty-three 
Spanish  ships  of  war  approaching.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  madness  for  the  six  English 
ships  to  attempt  to  oope  with  such  a force, 
and  accordingly  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  with  five 
ships,  sailed  away,  leaving  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
to  follow  so  soon  as  he  should  have  got  his  sick 
men  aboard.  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  it  appears, 
succeeded  in  escaping  the  notice  of  the  Spanish 
fleet;  but  not  so  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who 
resolved,  though  with  only  100  men  able  to  work 
the  ship  and  fight,  to  brave  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  with  the  fifty-three  Spanish  monsters 
which  came  hugely  towering  all  round.  And 
so  the  fight  went  on  all  through  the  day  and  the 
whole  night  long,  and  in  the  morning  there  lay 
the  little  ship  with  her  masts  all  shot  away, — the 
mainsail  hanging  over  the  hull  like  a pall, — and 

* To  be  concluded  iu  our  next.  - 
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the  great  Spanish  vessels  all  in  a ring,  fearing  to 
go  too  near  lest  the  Revenge  should  be  blown 
up  and  they  be  involved  in  her  ruin.  And  this 
was  no  idle  fear,  for  Sir  Richard  called  out  to  his 
gunner  to  blow  up  and  sink  the  ship. 

“ And  the  gunner  said  ‘ Ay,  ay  ! ' 

But  the  seamen  made  reply, 

‘ We  have  children,  vre  have  wives, 

And  the  Lord  hath  spared  our  lives  ; 

We  will  make  the  Spaniard  promise,  if  we  yield,  to  let 

We  will  live  to  fight  again,  and  to  strike  another  blow,’ 
And  the  lion  there  lay  dying,  and  they  yielded  to  the 
foe." 

It  is  in  these  nervous  words  that  the  situation 
is  described  in  a poem  by  Mr.  Tennyson,  which 
appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  March, 
1878.  The  Spanish  admiral,  struck  by  the 
gallant  conduct  of  Sir  Richard,  sent  off  his 
barge  to  bring  him  on  board  his  own  ship. 

It  is  this  moment,  when  the  barge  is  ap- 
proaching the  Revenge  and  the  Spaniards  are 
grouped  around,  like  hunters  about  a wounded 
lion,  that  the  artist,  Mr.  Oswald  Brierly,  has 
taken  for  embodying  the  scene  in  a very  effective 
painting.  The  Art-Union  commissioned  Mr. 
Arthur  Willmore  to  engrave  a plate  from  it,  in 
pure  line,  and  we  have  received  a proof  of  the 
result,  whioh  will  be  the  presentation-plate  of 
this  society  for  the  current  year.  Marine  sub- 
jects have  always  a great  charm  for  the  English 
people,  whose  hearts,  in  the  words  of  the  report 
of  the  Council,  “ ever  warm  to  any  story  of  the 
sea,  on  whioh  so  many  of  them  have,  for  cen- 
turies, found  a home,  and  many,  alas  ! a grave.” 

This  is  a powerfully-designed  scene’;  the  con- 
trast between  the  little  Revenge  and  the  towering 
forms  of  the  Spanish  galleons  is  well  rendered, 
and  the  background  of  calm  sea  and  misty  head- 
land, and  cloud-flecked  bright  sky,  are  not 
deficient  in  poetical  feeling.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  majority  of  the  agents  of  the 
Society  report  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
subjects  yet  engraved,  and,  if  the  promise  of 
an  improved  state  of  trade,  whioh  the  returns 
just  announced  seem  to  indioate,  be  realised,  a 
large  subscription  for  the  current  year  may  be 
anticipated. 


THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  ST.  ALOYSIUS, 
OXFORD. 

The  view  illustrates  the  residence  erected  for 
the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St. 
Aloysius  at  Oxford.  The  church  is  Bituated  at 
the  north  end  of  St.  Giles’s-street,  standing 
somewhat  back  from  the  street,  and  the 
presbytery,  though  not  directly  in  front,  is 
placed  between  it  and  the  street,  arranged  so 
that  the  entrance  archway,  when  built,  will  be 
central  with  the  west  doorway  of  the  church. 
The  accommodation  is  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying plans,  the  ground-floor  being  appro- 
priated to  the  general  living-rooms,  and  having 
a large  room  provided  at  the  back  for  parish 
meetings,  entertainments,  Ac. ; the  basement  to 
the  household  and  domestic  arrangements  ; and 
the  first  and  second  floors  to  the  private  rooms 
of  the  clergy,  each  room  being  a combination 
of  sitting-room  and  bedroom  by  means  of  a 
curtained  recess  for  the  bed  and  toilet  arrange- 
ments. The  materials  used  are  local  white 
bricks,  with  Box  stone  dressings,  and  the  works 
have  been  ably  executed  by  Messrs.  Wyatt, 
builders,  of  Oxford  ; the  carving  is  by  Mr. 
MacCullocb,  Camberwell,  London  ; Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, of  Oxford,  being  the  architect. 


COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL  RESTORED. 

The  view  in  our  present  number  completes 
what  we  think  may  be  termed  the  interesting 
series  of  illustrations  which  we  have  given  of 
Cologne  Cathedral  in  its  restored  state.  The 
letterpress  accompanying  them,  moreover,  in- 
cludes observations  as  regards  the  designers  of 
the  building  which  ought  to  induce  some  discus- 
sion in  Germany.  The  present  view  shows  the 
south  transept  and  the  towers. 


Derby  Coffee  and  Cocoa  House  Company. 

The  third  and  central  house  of  this  company 
was  opened  on  the  21st  ult.,  by  Lord  Edward 
Cavendish  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Harcourt. 
The  house  is  well  situated,  and  a good  business 
is  expected.  It  originally  consisted  of  a chemist’s 
shop  and  six  good  rooms  over,  and  the  whole 
has  been  altered,  fitted,  and  decorated.  Tbe 
work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  of  Derby, 
Mr.  Councillor  Wills,  of  Derby,  being  the 
architect. 
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MONUMENT  TO  DAVID  D’ANGEBS. 

We  mentioned  at  the  end  of  October  last  the 
public  rejoicings,  illuminations,  and  torch-light 
processions  in  Angers  (France),  to  oelebrate  the 
unveiling  of  a monument  in  honour  of  the 
sculptor  David.*  This  took  place  on  the  24th 
of  that  month,  and  M.  Barthelemy  de  Sainte- 


See  vol,  xxxix.,  p.  522. 


Hilaire  pronounced  on  that  oooasion  a remarkable 
discourse  setting  forth  the  merits  of  David  alike 
as  a patriot  and  an  artist.  We  now  give  a view 
of  the  statue  that  crowns  the  monument.  It  is 
the  work  of  M.  Louis  Noel,  sculptor,  and  con- 
veys forcibly  the  well-known  character  of  the 
man.  Men  of  all  shades,  whether  friends  of  the 
Republic,  for  the  establishment  of  which  he 
fought,  or  not,  have  joined  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  David  d’ Angers,  the  sculptor. 


CULTIVATION  OF  LAND  ABROAD  AND 
AT  HOME. 

We  have  all  long  since  come  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  expression,  “questions  of 
the  day  ” applied  to  certain  movements  oE 
opinion  urging  action  on  some  fixed  and  well- 
determined  point,  the  details  of  which,  however, 
are  found  on  examination  to  require  serious 
study.  The  consideration  of  the  important 
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question  of  hygiene  has  long  sinoe  entered  this 
phase.  The  question  of  the  agricultural  treat- 
ment of  our  rich  country  may  be  fairly  said  to 
stand  in  a similar  position ; in  our  cities  the 
consideration  of  the  hygienic  treatment  of  our 
vast  populations  in  the  provinces,  the  scientific 
treatment  of  our  vast  Btretohes  of  productive 
land,  these  are  questions  which  appeal  to  a great 
mass  of  the  public.  In  the  latter  case,  the  con- 
dition of  our  agriculture  it  is  clearly  seen  by 
the  more  intelligent  that  the  sole  possibility  of 
any  ohange  for  the  better  can  be  expected  from 
a more  scientific  managementof  the  land.  We  in 
England,  or  rather  our  farmers,  are  commencing 
to  realise  this  fact,  though  it  has  long  met 
with  obstinate  resistance,  a resistance  the  nature 
of  which  is  admirably  shown  us  by  the  views 
plaoed  by  Lord  Beaoonsfield,  in  his  latest 
romance,  in  the  mouth  of  old  Farmer  Thorn- 
berry,  concerning  Lord  Brougham’s  action 
in  favour  of  a knowledge  of  chemistry  being 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Enormous  as  are  the  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  the  science  of  agricnltnre  since  those 
days,  hard  upon  half  a century  ago,  it  is  still 
felt, — and  no  less,  perhaps  more,  abroad  than 
even  at  home, — that  Europe  must  advance  still 
further  in  this  direction  in  order  not  merely 
to  compete,  but  to  exist  with  agricultural  rivals 
in  distant  parts  of  the  world.  From  Italy  only 
a few  days  sinoe  we  heard  this  cry  from  an  in- 
fluential quarter.  Oa  the  Continent,  indeed,  the 
question  has  long  since  entered  a practical  stage, 
and  no  fact  proves  more  the  manner  in  which 
its  importance  has  been  grasped  than  the  success 
of  the  Agricultural  Institute  founded  in  Paris 
some  four  years  since,  and  which  only  a Bhort 
time  ago  commenced  its  winter  term.  The 
well-considered  and  varied  course  of  lectures 
delivered  at  the  Institut  National  Agronomique 
is  frequented  by  a continually  increasing  number 
of  pupils,  a fact  which  is  in  itself  sufficiently 
significant.  The  Institute  has  for  chief  object, — 
we  quote  from  the  official  programme,  which  at 
present  lies  before  us, — “To  promote  agricultural 
progress,  and  to  raise  the  level  of  the  science  in 
its  relations  with  all  the  branches  of  production, 
animal  and  vegetable,”  by  forming  agriculturists 
possessing  the  scientific  acquaintance  necessary 
for  the  best  cultivation  of  the  land,  of  forming 
in  addition  a body  of  well-trained  officials  under 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce, — an  important  department  of  the 
Frenoh  Government.  Further,  of  training  speoial 
professors  for  the  national  schools  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  Institute  is  composed  of  a superior 
school,  “ lZcole  des  hautes  6tudes,”  situated  in 
Paris,  and  ot  a “school  of  application,”  esta- 
blished at  the  farm  of  Vincennes,  but  a short 
distance  from  the  capital,  and  intended  specially 
for  purposes  of  experiment  and  research.*  A 
list  of  the  subjects  of  the  lectures,  delivered 
in  every  case  by  the  most  able  professors,  suffices 
to  show  the  serious  nature  of  the  education 
afforded.  The  pupils  are  in  addition  trained  in 
preparing  planB,  levelling,  and  land  surveying, 
in  drainage  and  irrigation.  It  can  be  seen  that 
no  branch  of  knowledge  connected  with  agri- 
culture has  been  neglected  in  order  to  render 
the  cultivators  of  the  future  complete  and  armed 
on  every  point.  The  studies  last  two  years,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  a diploma  or  a 
certificate  is  given  to  those  pupils  who  are 
judged  worthy.  During  the  holidays  in  the 
middle  of  the  year  the  directors  of  the  Institute 
provide  for  those  pupils  whose  parents  are  not 
agriculturists  the  means  of  passing  two  months 
at  least  on  what  we  understand  as  a “ model 
farm,”  either  in  France  or  abroad;  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  term  each  pupil  is  called  upon 
to  present  a joarnal  and  a detailed  account  of 
his  occupations  and  studies  during  the  holidays. 
The  report  of  the  directors,  published  not  long 
since,  shows  a highly  satisfactory  state  of  affairs 
during  the  four  years  that  the  Institute  has  been 
in  existence.  A number  of  the  pupils  have 
taken  important  official  places  in  the  provinces, 
many  others  naturally  returning  to  their  pro- 
perty, there  to  apply  the  results  of  their  educa- 
tion. As  an  admirable  complement  to  their 
curriculum,  every  year  the  two  pupils  whose 
names  stand  first  on  the  examination-list,  re- 
ceive, at  the  oharge  of  the  State,  a “ comple- 
mentary mission  for  purposes  of  Btndy,”  either 
in  France  or  abroad ; this  mission  lasts  three 

* It  waa  to  institutions  of  this  nature,  if  not  to  this 
very  establishment,  that  Mr.  Mundella  was  referring  when 
he  said,  some  time  since,  how  he  had  positively  trembled 
for  English  agriculture  when  he  saw'  the  advanced  state 
of  the  science  abroad, — a fear  which,  however,  on  attending 
the  classes  of  the  Leeds  Institute,  he  rejoiced  had  been 
greatly  allayed. 


years.  A pupil  of  the  Institute,  M.  Grosjean, 
who  visited  England  under  these  conditions  in 
1879,  has  within  a few  days  past  left  for  the 
United  States,  where  he  will  remain  two  years. 
His  report  on  the  Btate  of  our  agriculture  has 
supplied  to  the  Frenoh  muoh  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  his  special  study  of  the  Land  Improve- 
ment Companies  which  exist  in  our  country  will 
doubtless  lead  to  some  excellent  results ; for 
France  in  this  respect,  no  less  than  ourselves,  is 
suffering  cruelly.  It  is  felt  that  the  only  hope 
of  staving  off  the  continuation  or  recurrence  of 
the  existing  crisis  lies  in  the  intelligent  and 
scientific  study  of  agriculture.  The  Frenoh 
have  taken  to  themselves  the  efforts  we  have 
been  making  in  this  direction ; let  us,  on  our 
side,  learn  from  the  example  of  our  neighbours. 
Not  only  may  our  vast  tracts  of  waste  land,  by 
proper  treatment,  be  reclaimed,  but  made  highly 
profitable,  while  the  soil  under  cultivation  may 
be  made  doubly  and  trebly  productive,  and  an 
unexpected  and  immense  source  of  revenue  thus 
added  to  the  national  wealth. 


THE  LONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 

In  a recent  number  we  gave  a sketch  of  the 
extent  and  resources  of  the  Midland  Railway, 
one  of  the  largest  of  the  many  great  results  of 
English  enterprise.  We  now  propose  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a brief  account  of  another  of 
those  wonderful  creations  of  engineering  skill 
which  have  rendered  our  modern  England  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  road-making  fame  of 
ancient  Rome. 

Though  nominally  inferior,  in  point  of  mile- 
age, to  one  other  English  railway, — the  Great 
Western, — and  to  Beveral  of  the  great  foreign 
lines,  yet,  as  regards  the  amount  of  its  capital, 
the  importance  of  the  places  connected  by  it, 
its  vast  passenger,  goods,  and  postal  traffic,  and 
the  numerous  engineering  difficulties  surmounted 
in  its  construction,  there  is  probably  no  other 
railway  in  the  world  that  can  at  all  compare 
with  the  London  and  North-Western. 

We  have  said  “ nominally  inferior  in  point  of 
mileage,”  as,  though  credited  with  between 
1,700  and  1,800  miles  only,  as  against  the  2,000 
and  odd  of  the  Great  Western  and  several 
Continental  lines,  yet  we  believe  we  are  correct 
in  stating  that,  including  the  extra  lines  laid 
down  over  a large  portion  of  their  system,  and 
the  vast  number  of  sidings,  the  London  aud 
North-WeBtern  Company  maintain  the  astonish- 
ing amount  of  no  less  than  10,000  miles  of  rail. 

With  this  extent  of  roadway,  stretching  from 
London  in  the  south  to  Carlisle  in  the  north, 
from  Holyhead  in  the  west  to  Cambridge  in  the 
east,  embracing  the  most  varied  districts  of 
England,  agricultural,  pastoral,  mining,  and 
manufacturing,  aud  affording  in  almost  all  cases 
the  shortest  line  of  communication  between  the 
capital  and  other  important  places  on  its  sys- 
tem, including  not  only  such  vast  centres  as 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  but  also 
the  whole  territories  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  it  will  be  of  some  interest  to  inquire 
what  are  the  resources  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  so  enormous  a traffic  as  that  passing  over  the 
rails  of  this  great  company,  what  are  the  nature 
and  amount  of  that  traffic,  and  the  principal 
works  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 

The  system  now  known  as  the  London  and 
North-Western  has  been  gradually  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  London  and  Birmingham,  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  Grand  Junction 
Railways,  to  which  three  of  our  earliest  con- 
structed lines  have  been  from  time  to  time 
added  the  Chester  and  Holyhead,  the  Lancaster 
and  Carlisle,  and  numerous  other  smaller  under- 
takings. The  capital  embarked  in  this  vast 
aggregate  amounts  to  no  less  a sum  than  one 
hundred  millions,  whilst  its  average  weekly 
receipts  fall  little  short  of  200,000Z.  The  com- 
pany annually  carry  nearly  50,000,000  pas- 
sengers, and  between  30,000,000  and  40,000,000 
tons  of  merchandise  and  minerals,  in  the  con- 
veyance of  which  their  trains  run  25,000,000 
miles;  whilst  there  are  employed  upwards  of 

2.000  engines,  3,000  carriages,  and  nearly  50,000 
goods-wagons  and  other  vehicles  of  various 
descriptions,  to  say  nothing  of  a magnificent 
fleet  of  steamers,  a stud  of  between  2,000  and 

3.000  horses,  aud  last,  though  not  least,  an  army 
of  40,000  men. 

During  the  past  few  years  their  traffio  has 
increased  to  Buch  an  extent  that  the  company 
have  found  it  necessary  to  lay  down  additional 
lines  of  rails  and  to  rebuild  and  enlarge  the 


stations  on  various  parts  of  the  By^t  m.  By 
this  means  not  only  are  greater  facilities  ob- 
tained for  dealing  with  the  traffic,  but  by  keep- 
ing the  passenger  and  goods  trains  as  far  as 
possible  on  different  lines,  the  risk  of  accidents 
is  greatly  diminished.  There  is  now  practically 
a quadruple  set  of  rails  the  whole  way  from 
London  to  Crewe,  a distance  of  nearly  160  miles, 
as  follows  : From  London  to  Roade,  four  lines  ; 
from  Roade  to  Rugby,  the  original  main  line 
via  Bliaworth  and  the  new  deviation  vid  North- 
ampton; from  Rugby  to  Stafford,  the  line 
through  Birmingham  and  that  commonly  called 
the  Trent  Valley  line  through  Tamworth;  and, 
finally,  four  parallel  lines  from  Stafford  to 
Crewe.  There  is  also  a third  line  on  the 
Trent  Valley  seotion  between  Rugby  and  Nun- 
eaton. 

The  fact  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
being  the  first  great  trunk  line  from  London  to 
the  Midland  and  Northern  counties,  and  the 
facilities  afforded  by  its  unrivalled  position, 
have  always  caused  it  to  be  the  principal  agent 
in  the  oonveyanoe  of  the  mails  for  the  districts 
through  which  it  passes.  We  thus  find  it  in 
receipt  of  some  150,000J.  a year  from  Govern- 
ment for  its  services  in  connexion  with  the  Post 
Office, — a sum  nearly  as  great  as  that  paid  to 
the  Great  Western,  the  Great  Northern,  and 
Midland  companies  all  put  together.  Many  tons 
of  mails  daily  leave  and  arrive  at  the  Euston- 
squara  terminus,  carried  ohiefly  by  the  well- 
kuown  Irish  Mail  to  and  from  Holyhead  and 
the  speoial  Limited  Mail  for  the  North  and 
Scotland,  these  trains  being  amongst  the  fastest, 
best  appointed,  and  most  puuctual  in  the  world. 
The  bulk  of  the  correspondence  with  the  United 
States  is  also  conveyed  by  the  Irish  mail-trains 
aud  boats  vid  Holyhead  and  Dublin  to  Queens- 
town, at  which  port  it  is  plaoed  on  board  the 
steamers  for  New  York, — a saving  of  many 
hours  being  thus  effected  as  compared  with  the 
long  sea  route  from  Liverpool.  The  homeward 
mails  from  America  are  similarly  handled. 

In  connexion  with  this  servioe  we  may  here 
mention  the  astonishing  express  journey  from 
Queenstown  to  London  accomplished  on  the 
occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the  Government 
despatches  relative  to  the  Trent  affair,  at  the 
time  of  the  American  civil  war,  that  portion  of 
it  between  Holyhead  and  Euston  being  probably 
the  most  wonderful  feat  ever  performed  on  any 
railway.  The  despatches  were  brought  from 
America  by  the  Europa  and  transferred  at 
Queenstown  to  a small  steamer  for  oonveyanoe 
to  Cork,  and  thirteen  minutes  after  their 
arrival  there  were  forwarded  by  special  train  to 
Dublin,  the  166  miles  from  Cork  to  Dublin  being 
accomplished  in  four  hours  and  three  minuteB. 
The  transit  through  Dublin  and  thence  to  Kings- 
town occupied  thirty-six  minutes,  and  four 
minutes  after  reaching  Kingstown  the  despatches 
were  on  board  the  Irish  mail-boat  Ulster  on  the 
way  to  Holyhead.  The  passage  across  the 
Channel,  nearly  seventy  miles,  was  accomplished 
in  three  hours  and  forty-seven  minutes  in  most 
unfavourable  weather,  and  then  began  the 
crowning  marvel  of  this  wonderful  journey. 
The  speoial  express  train  provided  by  the 
London  and  North-Western  Company  ran  from 
Holyhead  to  Stafford,  131  miles,  in  144  minutes, 
being  at  the  rate  of  fifty-four  miles  an  hour, 
without  a single  stoppage,  and  from  Stafford  to 
London,  133  miles,  at  a slightly  lower  speed  ; 
the  entire  distance  from  Holyhead  to  Euston, 
264  miles,  being  performed  in  exactly  five 
hours,  at  an  average  speed  of  about  fifty-three 
miles  an  hour.  By  taking  up  water  for  the 
engine  from  the  troughs  laid  down  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  express  ran  this  long  distanoe  with  one 
stoppage  only.  The  515  miles  from  Queens- 
town to  London,  including  all  stoppages,  oocu- 
pied  fifteen  hours. 

To  some  of  our  readers  the  mode  of  water- 
ing the  engine  whilst  in  motion  may  be  un- 
familiar. This  ingenious  contrivance,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  Ramsbottom,  chief 
mechanical  engineer  to  the  company,  is  intended 
to  enable  trains  to  run  a great  distance  without 
stopping,  and  also  to  allow  of  the  employment  of 
smaller  and  lighter  tenders  than  would  otherwise 
be  required,  thus  in  some  degree  saving  the 
great  wear  and  tear  of  the  rails  caused  by  the 
enormous  weight  of  the  ordinary  type  of  tender. 
A long  narrow  iron  tank  or  trough  is  laid 
between  the  rails  of  the  up  and  down  lines 
respectively,  and  kept  supplied  with  a full 
allowance  of  water;  on  reaching  this  trough, 
one  end  of  a tube  underneath  the  tender  enters 
the  water,  whioh  is  then  forced  up  it  into  the 
tender’s  tank  by  the  speed  at  which  the  train  is 
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travelling.  This  device  is  in  use  on  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  only,  other  lineB 
over  which  trains  run  great  distances  without 
stopping,  as,  for  instance,  the  seventy-seven 
miles  from  London  to  Swindon  on  the  Great 
Western,  and  the  107  miles  from  London  to 
Grantham  on  the  Great  Northern,  being 
obliged  to  employ  engines  and  tenders  of  far 
heavier  build  and  consequently  far  greater 
“ track-crushing  ” propensities. 

Space  fails  us  for  enlarging  on  the  many  stu- 
pendous specimens  of  engineering  to  be  met  with 
on  the  London  and  North-Western,  and  we  can 
do  no  more  than  mention  a few  of  the  most  re- 
markable, — the  Kilsby  Tunnel  near  Rugby, 
2,435  yards  in  length  ; the  Standedge  Tunnel,  of 
5,300  yards,  between  Manchester  and  Hudders- 
field ; the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  over  the 
Menai  Straits  ; the  new  harbour  works  at  Holy- 
head  ; and  the  splendid  latlice-girder  bridge  over 
the  Mersey  at  Runcorn.  Nor  can  we  make 
more  than  a passing  allusion  to  the  company  s 
wonderful  locomotive  and  steel  works  at  Crewe 
which  cover  an  area  of  nearly  100  acres  and 
form  one  of  the  sights  of  manufacturing  England, 
nor  to  the  extensive  carriage  and  wagon  works 
at  Wolverton  and  Earlestown,  at  the  latter  of 
which  a new  wagon  is  turned  out  complete  every 
thirty  minutes.  To  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
be  interested  in  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  working  of  a great  railway  system,  we  can 
give  no  better  advice  than  to  bid  them  take  as 
their  subject  of  inspection  and  inquiry  the 
London  and  North-Western. 


AN  IMPROVED  MODE  OF  WARMING  AND 
VENTILATING. 

An  apparatus  which  provides  for  the  admis- 
sion of  fresh  warm  air,  instead  of  cold,  into 
buildings,  is  manufactured  by  J.  Weeks  & Co.,  of 
King’s-road,  Chelsea,  and  is  known  as  “ Weeks’s 
one  - boiler  low  - pressure  apparatus.”  The 
boiler  is  tubular,  and  the  connexions  are  so 
arranged  that  any  number  of  rooms,  from  two 
or  three  up  to  fifty  or  more,  can  bo  warmed, 
and  the  whole  or  any  number  worked  together 
or  separately  as  required. 

To  avoid  the  expense  of  excavating  channels, 
building  walls,  and  casting  gratings  to  cover 


just  above  the  level  of  opening  A,  also  closed  at 
pleasure  by  a flap.  This  arrangement  serves  as 
a warming  apparatus  and  ventilating  apparatus 
combined  ; thus,  in  the  summer,  when  the 
warming  apparatus  is  not  in  use,  the  flap  A is 
closed  and  the  ventilator  B remains  open.  The 
result  is  that  cool  fresh  air  enters  at  B,  passes 
up  the  cavity,  through  the  grating  C into  the 
church  above  the  heads  of  the  congregation.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  current  of  air  would  natu- 
rally follow  the  direction  acquired  in  passing 
through  the  cavity  for  some  height  in  the 
ohurch,  as  Bhown  by  the  arrows,  and  then  dis- 
perse into  a number  of  small  currents  and 
descend  imperceptibly  ; thus  avoiding  the 
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THE  ANNEXE  TO  THE  CHARING  CROSS 
HOTEL. 

This  lofty  but  otherwise  unpretentious  build- 
ing, architecturally  speaking,  is  nearing  com- 
pletion. More  than  three  years  ago  we  gave 
Borne  particulars  of  the  structure,  which  was 
then  recently  commenced,  but  the  Mansard 
roofs  then  contemplated  have  been  replaced  by 
a flat  roof  of  very  excellent  construction  and 
material.  It  is  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
square  feet  in  area,  and  the  covering  is  of 
asphalte,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  laid 
down  by  Claridge’s  Patent  Asphalte  Company, 
on  the  surface  presented  by  a bed  of  concrete, 
carried  by  and  embedding  rolled  iron  joists,  on 
Dawuay’s  system.  The  building  is  six  stories 
high  above  the  ground-floor1,  and  the  roof, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a massive  Portland 
Btone  coping  carrying  an  iron  railing,  would 
afford  a very  pleasant  promenade  for  smokers 
on  summer  evenings.  The  whole  of  the  floors 
are  fire-proof,  consisting  of  rolled  iron  joists 
and  concrete,  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
roof,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  latter 
is  covered  with  asphalte.  The  annexe  is  con- 
nected with  the  main  building  by  a light  and 
not  unhandsome  iron  bridge  crossing  Villiers- 
street,  but  has  also  a separate  staircase  and  en- 
trance of  its  own.  A notable  thing  about  this 
staircase  is  that  it  is  fire-prooL  The  steps  are 
of  Portland  cement,  mixed  with  a little  sand, 
and  cast  in  moulds  so  as  to  give  a moulded 
soffit,  which  has  a very  good  effect.  This  is,  we 
believe,  the  idea  of  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Fish. 
The  treads,  we  Bhould  add,  are  covered  with 
plabs  of  Portland  stone,  and  the  risers  with  red 
tiles.  Externally  the  building  is  of  yellow  brick- 
work, with  Portland  cement  dressings  to  the 
windows, — for  the  most  part,  at  least, — for,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  passer  by,  the  dressings  of 
the  windows  of  the  ground-floor,  up  to  the  level 
of  the  springing  of  the  arches,  are  of  stone,  and 
we  are  informed  that,  but  for  the  intervention 
of  the  masons’  strike,  the  whole  of  the  facade 
would  have  been  executed  in  Portland  stone, — 
no  inconsiderable  job.  One  or  two  features,  such 
as  the  coping  and  the  cornice,  have,  however, 
been  executed  in  stone.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers,  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  materials  and  workmanship  are  good. 
Mr.  George  Baker  has  acted  as  general  fore- 
man to  the  contractors.  The  annexe,  the  cost 
of  which  will  be  about  40,000Z.,  will  contain 
about  130  rooms,  exclusive  of  public-house, 
house-keeper’s  apartments,  and  basement. 
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the  pipes,  they  adopt  tho  plan,  when  a new 
building  has  to  be  erected,  of  recommending 
that  the  window  - recesses,  instead  of  starting 
from  the  line  of  the  window-sills  as  usual, 
should  begin  at  the  floor  level,  and  that  the 
recess  between  the  level  of  the  sill  and  the  floor 
Bhould  be  filled  with  a coil  of  pipes.  The  above 
sketches  illustrate  this. 

Fig.  1 shows  a section  through  the  outer  wall 
of  a church,  at  a window.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  wall  below  the  window-Bill  is  built  hollow, 
and  that  the  recess  thus  formed  is  filled  with  hot- 
water  pipes.  The  opening  at  the  top  may  or 
may  not  be  covered  by  an  iron  grating,  C.  A is 
an  opening  into  the  chnrch,  closed  at  plea- 
sure by  a wooden  flap.  B is  an  iron  ventilator 


under  Window. 

draughts  so  common  and  distressing  in 
buildings  devoted  to  public  worship.  In 
the  winter,  when  the  warming  apparatus 
is  in  use,  the  flap  A being  still  closed  and 
the  ventilator  B open,  the  result  would 
be  the  same,  except  that  the  fresh  air 
would  be  warmed  by  contact  with  the 
hot-water  pipes  before  entering  the 
church.  In  very  severe  weather,  or 
while  the  heat  is  being  got  up  before 
the  arrival  of  the  congregation,  the 
ventilator  B may  be  closed  and  the  flap 
A opened.  The  result,  then,  is  that 
the  air  in  the  church  passes  into  the 
cavity  at  A through  the  coil,  out  iuto 
the  church  at  grating  C,  and,  this  process 
being  continued,  the  church  becomes 
warmed  with  great  rapidity. 

shows  the  section  through  the  wall 
school,  institution,  or  any  domestic 
building  at  a window  on  any  floor  or  landing. 
The  same  description  applies  to  this  as 
to  fig.  1,  except  that  instead  of  the  wall 
being  built  with  a cavity,  the  window  recess 
is  carried  down  to  the  floor,  and  the  pipes  are 
covered  by  a wooden  case.  An  arrangement 
for  cleansing  the  air  admitted  would  seem  to 
be  desirable. 

The  Institute  of  Art. — The  Council  of 
the  Institute  of  Art,  9,  Conduit-street,  have 
decided  to  open  the  exhibition  to  the  public, 
free  of  charge,  during  the  remainder  of 
January. 


Fig.  : 
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BUSINESS  MEETING  OF  ROYAL  INSTI 
TUTE  OP  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  Monday  evening,  the 
3rd  of  January,  Mr.  John  Whichcord,  F.S.A., 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  Secretary  announced 
the  decease  of  Hector  Martin  Lefuel,  Member  of 
the  Institut  de  France,  Hon.  & Corr.  Member. 
From  a letter  just  received  he  had  learnt  that 
M.  Lefuel  died  on  the  31st  December,  1880,  and 
that  the  funeral  was  to  take  place  on  Monday, 
the  3rd  of  January.  The  deceased  gentleman 
was  vice-president  and  inspector-geueral  of  the 
Conseil  des  Batiments  Civils,  and  a Commandeur 
of  the  Legion  d’Honneur.  On  the  death  of 
Visconti  he  was  appointed  architect  to  the 
Palaces  of  the  Lonvre  and  Tuileries,  and  held 
the  office  until  he  died.  He  was  a past  president 
of  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes,  Paris, 
and  he  acted  as  president  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Architects  held  in  Paris  in  1878. 

The  Pugin  Student , 1880.— The  Hon.  Secre- 
tary announced  that  the  Council  had  that  day 
approved  the  sketches  made  during  his  pre- 
scribed tour  by  Leonard  Aloysius  Scott  Stokes, 
Pugin  student  (1880),  and  that  they  had 
awarded  him  the  usual  sum  of  40Z.  Some  of 
the  sketches  were  exhibited  on  the  walls,  others 
were  in  a portfolio,  while,  in  addition,  there  were 
fonr  books  of  sketches  and  a written  description 
of  the  student’s  tour. 

The  Sharpe  Memorial. — Mr.  John  S.  Quilter, 
Associate,  made  a communication  relative  to  a 
memorial,  prepared  by  the  committee  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  of  the  late  Edmund 
Sharpe,  Fellow.  The  memorial  consisted  of  a 
volume  illustrative  of  the  twelfth-century  archi- 
tecture of  La  Charente, — thus  completing  one 
of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  projected  tasks.  It  also  con- 
tained a memoir  of  the  deceased  and  a full  list 
of  his  works.  The  text  had  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Penrose,  who  accompanied  the  excursion  of 
the  Architectural  Association  led  by  Mr.  Sharpe 
to  La  Charente,  a short  time  before  the  latter’s 
lamented  death.* 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for 
and  declared  to  be  duly  elected  : — 

As  Fellotos.— John  Tillman,  5,  Bridge-street,  Sunder- 
land ; Edward  Pearson  Peterson,  F.S.A.,  6,  Churles- 
street,  Bradford;  Ernest  Claude  Leo  (Associate),  30, 
Great  James-strcet,  W.C. ; Alfred  William  Mardon  Mow- 
l>rny,  Burton  Villa,  Eastbourne;  Charles  Joseph  Knight, 
F.S.A.  (Associate),  14,  Argyll-street,  W. ; John  Taylor, 
H.M.  Office  of  Works  amt  Public  Buildings;  Joseph 
Stanislaus  Hansnm,  27,  Alfred-place  West,  South  Ken- 
siugton,  S.W.;  Ernest  George  (Associate),  11,  Argyll- 
street,  W.  ; Vincent  William  Vo\sev,  45,  Park-sireet, 
Bristol;  8tephen  Ernest  Smith  (Associate),  39,  Park- 
square,  Leeds  ; Edmund  Law,  jun.,  29,  Abington-street, 
Northampton;  Edward  Joseph  Hansom  (Associate),  2, 
Westminster-chambers,  Victoria-street,  8.W.  ; David 
Barclay,  138,  Wellington-street,  Glasgow;  Frederick 
William  Hugh  Hunt  (Associate),  27,  Upper  Baker- 


f-inile  Trdlat,  Director  of  the  fieole  Specials  d’Archi- 
tecture,  Paris,  Arcbitect-in-Chief  of  the  Ddpartement  de 
la  Seine,  President  of  the  Socidtd  de  Mcdeeino  Publique 
et  do  Hygieno  Professionelle,  Paris,  17,  Bue  Deulert 
Rochereau,  Paris. 

William  R.  Ware,  Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  00,  Devonshire-street, 
Boston,  Mbss.,  U.S.A. 


street,  N.W. 

As  Associates.— Fred.  Bath,  Crown  Chambers,  Salis- 
bury; Thomas  Tillman,  5,  Bridge-street,  Sunderland* 
Walter  Hilton  Nash,  5,  Adelaide-place,  E.C. ; William 
John  Gribble,  £0,  Sbaftesbury-road,  Hammersmith,  W.  • 
Edwin  Montgomery  Bruce  Vaughan,  Bruce  Villa,  Dura- 
frtes-place,  Cardiff;  Edwin  Thomas  Hall,  57,  Moorgate- 
street,  E.C. ; Frank  Protheroe,  10,  Great  Queen-street, 
Westminster,  S.W. ; John  Bradshaw  Gass,  St.  George’s- 
road,  Bolton;  Hampden  William  Pratt,  3,  Long-acr 
W.C.  ; Edward  Harnor,  8,  John-strect,  Adelphi,  W.C 
Thomas  Andrews,  10,  Cloak-lane,  E.C.  ; Frank  Job 
Chambers,  Crouch-hill,  Hornsey,  N.  ; Edward  Preston 
Willing,  39,  Woodstock-road,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  W.  ; 
George  Inskipp,  18,  Great  George-street,  Westminster’ 
S.W. ; Thomas  Edward  Pryce,  3,  Veira-villas,  Richmond- 
road,  Fulham  ; Herbert  Alexander  Polly,  Morden, 
Surrey;  Harold  Ainsworth  Peto,  11,  Argyll-street,  W.  ; 
George  Beaumont,  Imperial  Buildings,  Bond-street, 
Leeds  ; Frank  Thomas  Baggallay,  19,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  ; Arthur  Benjamin  Plummer,  32, 
Morton-road,  N.  ; James  Lindsay,  196,  St.  Vincent-street, 
Glasgow;  John  James  Burnet,' 107,  St.  Vincent-street, 
Glasgow  ; Edwin  Richard  Hewitt,  36,  Hilldrop-road, 
Camden-road,  N. ; John  Edward  Arpin,  48,  ltoyal-avenue, 
Chelsea;  William  Gilmour  Wilson,  134,  Wellington- 
street,  Glasgow;  William  Harrington  Scrymgour,  60, 
Lincoln  s-inn-Fields,  W.C.  ; Alfred  Baskelt  Pinkney, 
M.A.,  31,  Queen-square,  W.C.;  John  William  Stevens, 
8,  Southampton- buildings,  Holborn,  W.C.;  William  King 
Lucas,  Ferndale  - villa,  Maygrove  - road,  Hampstead; 
Zepbaniah  King,  3,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

As  Honorary  Associates.— William  Quiller  Orchardson, 
5.*^V  Westgate-on-8oa,  Thanet ; Henry  Joseph  Toulmin, 
Childwiek  Bury,  8t.  Alban’s,  Herts  ; Sir  Edward  Henry 
Scott,  bart.,  27,  Grosvonor-square,  W. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  Hon. 
and  Corr.  Members : — • 

Charles  Lucas,  Member  of  the  8ocidt<5  Centrale  des 
Architectes,  Paris,  and  of  the  Societd  des  Ingenieurs 
Civils,  Paris,  8,  Boulevard  de  Denain,  Paris. 

Victor  Marie  Charles  Ruprich-ltobert,  one  of  the  In- 
spectors-General  of  Historical  Monuments  of  France  10 
Rue  d’Assas,  Paris. 

The  Chevalier  Alphonse  do  StuersJ  Councillor  to  the 
Legation  of  Paris  of  H.M.  the  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
140,  Boulevard  Haussman,  Paris. 

The  Chevalier  Victor  Eugdne  Louis  do  Stuers,  Director 
of  Science  and  F'ine  Art  in  the  Home  Department  at  the 
Hague,  32,  Park-straat,  the  Hague,  Holland. 


Only  a limited  number  of  copies  is  to  be  printed,  and 
applications  should  be  addressed  immediately  to  Mr.  J.  S. 
Quilter,  10,  Brunswick- square. 


Presentation  of  Portrait. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  Mr.  J" 
Clarko  presented  the  portrait  of  the  late  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Charles  Barry ; and  said  the  artist, 
Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson,  had  done  all  he  possibly 
conld  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute. 

Mr.  C.  Forster  Hayward  also  bore  testimony 
to  the  extreme  kindness  in  this  matter  of  Mr. 
Lowes  Dickinson. 

The  President  having  cordially  accepted  the 
picture, 

_ Mr.  Charles  Barry,  after  a few  words  refer- 
ring to  the  portraits  of  past-presidents,  added, — 
I must  entirely  endorse  what  has  been  said  as 
to  our  debt  to  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson.  He  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  and  he  took  an  amount  of 
interest  in  this  which  was  not  purely  profes- 
sional, and  an  amount  of  labour  for  which  he 
certainly  cannot  receive  anything  like  a due 
recompense.  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson’s  reputation 
will  not  suffer  by  it,  so  I am  told,  and  so  I hope. 

A vote  of  thanks,  duly  proposed  ahd  seconded, 
to  Mr.  Lowes  Dickinson,  was  carried  with  much 
applause. 

St.  Mark’s  Basilica,  Venice. — A letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
R.A.,  was  read,  enclosing  some  of  the  circulars 
of  the  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  committee,  and  add- 
ing,— “ I am  glad  to  say  that  the  Academy  of 
St.  Luke  has  expressed  lately  a decided  view  as 
to  the  recent  restorations,  and  I am  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  that,  for  the  future,  works  of 
absolutely  necessary  repair  alone  will  be  exe- 
cuted at  St.  Mark’s.”  The  committee,  with 
power  to  add  to  its  numbers,  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives from  Venice  and  other  parts  of  Italy  ; 
from  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  Zurich ; 
from  America,  Holland,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Mr.  Street  is  the  vice-chairman,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Wallis  the  hon.  secretary.  The  offices  of 
the  committee  are  at  9,  Buckingham-street, 
Strand.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  made  some  in- 
teresting observations  justifying  the  action  of 
the  committee. 

Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts,  in  April,  1881,  at 
Madrid. — A letter  was  read  from  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  trans 
mitting  information  relative  to  an  Exhibition  of 
Fine  Arts  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  at  Madrid 
in  the  month  of  April  next. 

Examination  under  By-law  XIV. — The  sub- 
ject was  introduced  to  the  meeting  by  the 
President,  who  said, — Before  I ask  you  to 
discuss  our  proposed  regulations  and  programme 
of  the  examination  under  By-law  XIV.,  I may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  make  a brief  reference 
to  events  which  have  led  up  to  and  accompanied 
the  successful  preliminaries  to  an  important 
measure  intimately  connected  with  the  progress 
and  development,  throughout  the  British 
Empire,  of  the  architectural  profession,  repre- 
sented as  it  is  by  the  corporato  body  of  which 
we  all  have  the  honour  to  be  members.  The 
by-law  under  which  our  action  has  been  taken 
was  not  in  existence  four  years  ago ; it  was  formu- 
lated during  the  deliberations  of  1877,  when  our 
past  presidents  and  those  who  were  then  past 
vice-presidents  came  forward  at  your  request  to 
assist  the  council,  not  so  much  in  improving  the 
method  of  our  work  as  in  arousing  a spirit  of 
earnest  energy  within  our  ranks, — a spirit 
which  was  not  then  conspicuously  apparent. 
That  by-law,  when  first  recommended  for  your 
consideration,  contained  a proposition  that  the 
year  1880  should  be  the  last  on  which  candi- 
dates  for  associateship  would  be  admitted  with- 
out passing  an  examination,  and  it  was  in 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  a special  general 
meeting  that  the  limited  period  was  prolonged 
until  May,  1882.  Almost  immediately  after 
that  by-law,  so  amended,  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
general  revision  of  all  the  by-laws  was  happily 
accomplished,  the  Council,  who  did  this  and 
many  another  good  thing,  went  out, — iu  May, 
1877, — having  by  their  own  recommendations 
hastened  their  own  dispersal.  At  the  same 
time,  by  similar  recommendations,  they  largely 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  present  Council, 
principally  composed,  as  you  know,  of  seniors  who 
had  been  vico-presidents,  and  of  a few  younger 
men  who  had  previously  served  the  Institute 
well,  or  who  had  attained  high  professional  dis- 
tinction. My  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  was 


called  to  the  chair,  and  during  his  three  brilliant 
years  of  office,  two  voluntary  architectural 
examinations  were  held.  These,  according  to 
rule,  were  ordered  to  take  place  biennially,  and 
the  Council  were  not  bound  in  18S0  to  hold  an 
examination.  Nevex-theless  one  was  held  this 
last  year,  and  another,  the  twelfth  and  final 
voluntary  architectural  examination,  is  fixed  for 
next  June.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
award  of  the  Ashpitel  Prize,  which  is  a biennial 
gift,  has  become  difficult;  it  will  be  equally 
difficult  after  the  present  year,  when  our  future 
obligatory  examination  will  take  place  certainly 
not  less  than  twice  a year.  But  of  this  I shall 
speak  presently,  when  I have  alluded  to  the 
work  accomplished  by  two  excellent  com- 
mittees. It  was  jnst  after  my  promotion  to 
the  post  I have  the  gratification  to  hold  that 
the  Council  appointed  a Special  Examination 
Committee  to  assist  them  in  drawing  up  a 
scheme  for  the  obligatory  examination,  and  this 
Special  Committee  requested  our  Fellows,  Mr. 
H.  L.  Florence  and  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews, 
who  thereon  represented  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, to  devise  a feasible  method  of  procedure. 
It  was  from  Bitting  as  chairman  of  this 
Special  Committee  that  I was  enabled  to  devote 
to  the  subject  a large  portion  of  my  first  presi- 
dential address,  and  a Bhort  time  after  the 
delivery  of  that  address  the  Special  Committee 
submitted  a report  to  the  Council,  who  forth- 
with ordered  it  to  be  printed  and  issued,  not 
only  to  members  of  Council,  but  to  all  those 
past-presidents  and  past  vice-presidents  who 
are  always  invited  to  attend  every  Connoil 
meeting.  The  result  was  that  the  heads  of  the 
scheme  were  printed  in  our  annual  report,  with 
the  hope  and  intention  of  eliciting  opinions  from 
the  general  body  at  the  annual  meeting  held 
last  May.  But,  unfortunately,  another  subject 
then  occupied  so  much  time  that  the  heads  of 
our  examination  soheme  were  squeezed  out  of 
the  discussion,  and  only  tacitly  adopted.  What 
happened  afterwards  was  narrated  to  you  in 
my  addresp,  delivered  at  the  opening  meeting 
of  this  session.  The  Council  then  appointed 
another  committee  for  the  purpose  of  working 
out  the  details  of  our  scheme,  and  after  nine 
sittings  the  report  of  this  second  committee  was 
adopted  with  a few  verbal  amendments  by  the 
Council.  The  report  included  the  regulations 
and  programme  which  have  been  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  Proceedings,  and  which  were  issued 
to  every  member  of  the  Institute  just  before 
Christmas-day.  Their  completeness  is  largely  due 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  R. 
Phene  Spiers,  the  secretary  of  this  Examination 
Committee,  one  of  whose  recommendations  was  to 
the  effect  that  every  gentleman  who  had  passed 
the  Proficiency  Class  of  the  Voluntary  Archi- 
tectural Examination  should  be  declared  eligible 
for  nomination  as  an  Associate  without  further 
examination.  This  being  approved  by  the 
Council,  it  will  be  necessary  at  some  future 
Special  General  Meeting  to  ask  for  a slight  modi- 
fication in  the  wording  of  By-law  XIV.  Instead 
of  the  word  “ pass,”  it  will  be  necessary,  if  you 
approve, to  substitute  the  words  “have  passed,” — 
a simple  correction  which  is  not  likely  to  be  mis- 
understood or  opposed.  Another  recommendation, 
which  involved  a merely  clerical  detail,  was  that 
every  passed  candidate  in  the  Proficiency  Class 
of  the  Voluntary  Examination  should,  when  a 
Member  of  the  Institute,  be  denoted  in  the 
published  roll  by  a speoial  mark.  This,  as  you 
have  seen,  was  done  in  the  list  of  Members 
published  last  October,  and  in  future  all  persons 
who  have  passed  or  who  may  pass  the  examina- 
tion will,  on  being  admitted  as  Associates,  be 
thus  distinguished, — at  least,  that  is,  I think,  the 
proper  course  to  pursue.  With  reference  to  the 
Ashpitel  Prize,  and  the  difficulty  of  awarding  it 
annually  instead  of  every  two  years,  the  Council 
have  already  acted.  We  propose  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  paragraph  5 of  the  schedule  which 
is  thus  worded  : — 


6.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  thetaid  Institute,  with  the 
assent  of  the  said  Francis  Ashpitel,  during  his  life,  and 
after  his  death  then  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the  said 
Institute,  to  cancel  any  existing  regulations  and  to  mako 
any  new  regulations  with  respect  to  the  manner,  terms, 
and  conditions  of  offering  the  said  prize,  either  instead  of 
the  regulations  herein  contained  or  in  addition  thereto, 
providing  such  now  regulations  are  not  inconsistent  with 
the  object  of  this  agreement,  namely  the  giving  of  a Prize 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  architecture  to  be 
always  connected  with  the  name  of  the  said  Arthur 
Ashpitel." 

We  shall  solicit  from  the  Rev.  Francis  Ashpitel 
his  assent  to  a modification  whereby  the  prize 
may  be  awarded  once  a year  to  that  successful 
candidate  who,  during  the  year’s  examinations, 
distinguishes  himself  most  creditably  in  any  one 
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of  tbem.  There  may  be  other  difficulties  of  a 
less  important  nature, — connected  with  the 
launching  of  our  obligatory  examination, — 
which  will  be  elicited  during  discussion.  All  I 
need  now  say  is  that  whatever  suggestions  it 
may  please  individuals  to  offer,  or  whatever 
resolutions  may  be  carried  by  the  general  body 
of  Fellows  piesent,  will  be  carefully  weighed 
and  seriously  entertained  by  the  Council.  I 
have  only  now  formally  to  move  : — “ That  the 
Regulations  and  Programme  of  the  Examina- 
tion under  By-law  XIV.,  as  approved  by  the 
Council  and  printed  on  pp.  95  to  98  inclusive  of 
the  Journal  of  Proceedings,  1880-81,  be  re- 
ceived and  adopted.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  seconded  the  motion. 

After  a discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Lacy  W. 
Ridge,  Robert  Walker,  Ewan  Christian,  H. 
Dawson,  E.  C.  Robins,  Charles  Fowler,  J. 
Douglass  Mathews,  E.  G.  Bruton,  R.  Phene 
Spiers,  Robert  Kerr,  T.  II.  Watson,  J.  S.  Quilter, 
Hugh  Stannus,  H.  L.  Florence,  Barry,  and  the 
President  joined,  it  was  resolved  : — “ That  the 
Regulations  and  Programme  of  the  Examination 
under  By-law  XIV.,  printed  on  pp.  95  to  93  in- 
clusive, of  the  Journal  of  Proceedings,  1880-81, 
be  sdopted,  subject  to  the  insertion  after  the 
word  *'  Plan  ” on  page  98  (ninth  line)  of  the 
words  “ Section  and  Elevation.” 


INTERNATIONAL  SANITARY  AND 
MEDICAL  EXHIBITION. 

Last  week  we  reported  that  the  committee 
of  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene  proposed  to 
hold  in  London  an  International  Sanitary  and 
Medical  Exhibition, on  theoccasionof  the  Interna- 
tional M*-dioal  Congress,  this  year.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  proposal  is  meeting  with  favour. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Medical  Con- 
gress have  given  it  their  support,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  of  1851  have  informed 
the  Museum  Committee  of  their  willingness  to 
afford  space  for  the  exhibition  at  South  Ken- 
sington. The  task  thus  undertaken  will  be  an 
arduous  one,  as  the  exhibition  is  not  only  to  be 
international,  but  it  is  to  embrace  the  in- 
dustries connected  with  medicine,  as  well  as 
those  pertaining  to  domestic  and  hospital  archi- 
tecture, including  articles  illustrative  of  the 
following  subjects  : — 

Planning  and  Construction. 

Veutilation,  Lighting,  and  Warming. 

Water-closets,  Sinks,  and  Bath?. 

Houoe-drainBge. 

Water  Supply  and  Filtration. 

Main  Draitiige. 

Surgical  Instruments  and  Apparatus. 

Appliances  of  the  Warn  hhiI  Sick-room. 

Drugs,  Disinfectants,  and  Medical  Dietetic  Articles. 

Elec  ncal  and  Optical  Apparatus. 

Microscopes  and  other  Apparatus  used  in  the  investi- 
gation of  disease. 

Appliances  used  for  the  treatment  of  sick  and  wounded 
during  war. 

Since  the  decision  of  the  committee  last  week’ 
another  meeting  has  been  held  to  further  con- 
sider the  matter,  and  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a 
special  committee  to  undertake  the  work  of 
organising  the  Exhibition,  and  this  ppecial  com- 
mittee is  to  meet  regularly  once  a week.  This 
special  committee  consists  of  Professor  Corfield, 
Mr.  Rogers  Field,  Mr.  Geo.  Godwin,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  Dr.  Steele,  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore,  with  Professor ' 
Berkeley  Hill  as  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Mark  II. 
Judge  as  secretary.  A guarantee  fund  has 
been  started  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
expenses  of  the  Exhibition,  the  funds  of  the 
Museum  not  being  available  for  the  pnrpoee. 
Exhibitors  will  be  charged  a small  sum  for 
space,  awards  of  merit  will  be  given,  and 
any  profit  that  may  ref-ult  will  be  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Parkes  Museum.  A 
guarantee  fund  of  at  least  500Z.  is  required 
by  the  committee,  but  there  should  be  little 
difficulty  in  exceeding  this  amount,  as  architects, 
medical  men,  inventors,  and  manufacturers 
may  alike  be  expected  to  contribute.  We  hope 
the  required  funds  will  be  subscribed  at  once, 
so  that  the  commiitee  may  be  able  to  proceed, 
without  delay,  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  the  Exhibition,  which,  if  properly 
managed,  ought  to  be  the  most  important  exhi- 
bition yet  held  in  connexion  with  hygiene  and 
the  public  health.  We  believe  that  no  definite 
arrangements  will  be  made  before  the  guarantee 
fund  has  reached  500Z , but  it  is  probable  that 
the  Exhibition  will  be  opened  about  the  middle 
of  July,  and  close  with  the  Medical  Congress  in 
Augast. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  see  it  is  to 
their  interest  that  such  an  exhibition  should  be 
held  on  this  oooasion,  and  in  that  case  they 


should  send  their  names  immediately  to  help  the 
guarantee  fund.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
results  of  former  exhibitions  of  the  kind,  they 
may  do  this  without  any  fear  of  being  called  on 
to  contribute. 


MORTAR. 

FOR  FRESCO  AND  BUILDING  PURPOSES. 

Sir, — Artists,  as  a rule,  are  not  supposed  to 
know  much  about  bricklaying  or  masonry,  but 
in  studying  the  tecnique  of  fresco  i_i  Munich  I 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  making  Eonud  and  durable  mortar. 
In  controverting  the  assertion  of  the  opponents 
of  fresco  paimtng  in  this  couutry,  that  it  will 
not  stand  the  climate,  I have  repeatedly  in- 
stanced the  soundness  of  the  mortar  used  by  the 
Romans,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  and 
though  exposed  through  these  centuries  to  this 
very  terrible  climate.  The  mortar  found  in  the 
ancient  wall  recently  discovered  in  the  city 
confirms  this ; and  if  mortar  will  stand  for 
fifteen  centuries  exposed  to  an  English  climate, 
fresco  will,  if  it  be  properly  executed,  for  the 
permanence  of  fresco  depends  upon  enduring 
mortar.  But  in  Bpite  of  this  decided  evidence, 
and  rather  than  encounter  the  somewhat  diffi- 
cult tecnique  of  buon  fresco,  we  would  rather 
accept  unproved,  new-fangled  methods,  and  such 
misnomers  as  spirit  fresco,  &o.  Nevertheless, 
I cannot  but  confess  that  it  is  scarcely  worth 
the  artist’s  while  to  waste  his  time  in  acquiring 
the  tecnique  of  true  fresco  when  there  is  no 
encouragement  for  mural  painting. 

But  to  return.  Good  mortar  is  not  to  be  made 
from  the  lime  deiived  from  the  burning  of  chalk, 
as  is  the  common  practice  in  this  country  ; it 
contains  too  great  an  amount  of  foreign  matter, 
and  takes  up  carbonic  acid  far  more  slowly  than 
that  obtained  from  the  burning  of  purer  lime- 
stones. 

It  is  common  to  talk  of  mure  or  less  caustio 
limes  as  if  more  lime  could  vary  in  its  quality  ; 
it  is  the  same  in  all  limestones,  and  is  only 
greater  or  lees  in  quantity.  The  purest  lime- 
a'.one  consists,  in  atomic  proportions,  solely  of 


Carbonic  acid 14 

Lime 58 

Carbonate  of  lime  ...  100 


Thus  constituted,  whether  in  its  original 
state,  or  reproduced  by  chemical  agency,  it  is 
not  at  all  caustio. 

If  the  limestone  be  subjected  to  sufficient 
heat,  it  loses  its  carbonic  acid,  and  there  are 
left,— 

Lime 56 

Let  there  be  added  to  this  lime  as  much 
water  as  will  combine  with  it,  and  the  result  is 
a compound  of, — 


Lime 58 

Water  18 

Hydrate  of  lime 74 


This  proportion  of  water  in  combination  with 
I thelimedo68Dot  (apparently)  moistenit.  Hydrate 
of  lime  is  a dry  powder,  the  addition  of  more 
water  either  mixes  with  the  lime  mechanically, 
or  dissolves  it. 

Let  these  74  of  hydrate  of  lime  be  exposed  to 
the  air, — the  water  is  expelled  by  carbonic  acid, 
— and  the  result  is  as  at  first : — 


Carbonic  acid 44 

Lime 56 


Carbonate  of  lime  ...  100 

This  is,  chemically  speaking,  the  original  lime- 
stone, although  the  original  state  of  cohesion  is 
never  regained.  The  non-caustic  state  is,  there- 
fore, ariived  at  when,  by  exposure  to  the  air  or 
other  means,  lime  has  regained  its  maximum  of 
carbonic  acid.  This  is  the  hardening  or  petri- 
fy ing  process,  on  the  completeness  of  which  the 
cohesive  strength  of  mortar  depends.  Time  has 
no  effect  on  pure  lime,  whether  slaked  or  un- 
slaked,  provided  it  be  not  exposed  to  atmospheric 
air,  i>r  some  source  of  carbonic  acid.  Opinions 
are  diverse  regarding  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  slaked,  hydrate  of  lime  buried,  or  by  some 
means  air-tight,  through  loDg  periods  of  time, 
which  we  learn  from  Vitruvius  was  the  practice 
of  the  ancients.  Such  a practice  would  not  miti- 
gate the  causticity  of  the  lime,  though  it  might 
conduce  to  its  perfect  slaking. 

We  learn,  then,  that  the  induration  or  petri- 
faction of  the  hydrate  of  lime  depends  on  a suffi- 
cient supply  of  carbonic  acid,  and  if  its  only 
source  of  obtaining  this  be  atmospheric  air,  we 
can  readily  understand  that  the  ohances  of 
mortar  hardening  becomes  less  and  less  as  it 
lies  deeper  and  more  remote  from  the  surface  of 


walls;  the  lapse  of  time  may,  therefore,  in 
some  measure,  account  for  the  marvellous  hard- 
ness and  tenacity  of  the  Roman  mortar.  No 
one  who  has  not  experimented  with  mortar  can 
have  any  idea  how  slowly  the  process  of  indura- 
tion proceeds.  Mortar,  in  the  depths  of  a wall 
may  be  recovered  and  worked  up  again,  long 
after  it  has  been  laid.  It  is  the  surf  ace  of  the 
mortar  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  that  is  first 
converted  into  carbonate  of  lime, — that  is,  first 
petrified.  The  question,  then,  which  imme- 
diately suggests  itself  is  this, — Were  the  Ro- 
mans acquainted  with  any  means  of  supplying 
carbonic  acid  to  the  hydrate  of  lime  by  mixing 
some  chemical  with  the  mortar  ? Is  there  any 
substance  which,  crushed,  would  prove  a sub- 
stitute for  quartz,  river  sand,  in  the  composition 
of  mortar,  and  which  would  at  the  same  time 
help  to  supply  it  with  carbonic  acid?  We  know 
that  the  admixture  of  silica  and  alumina  facili- 
tates ” setting.”  In  ordinary  mortar  there  is  a 
partial  combination  with  the  silicate  of  the  sand. 
Could  either  pulverised  flint  or  water-glass  be 
used  with  effect  in  the  preparation  of  mortar  ? 

Ordinary  mortar,  when  exposed  to  the  con- 
tinuous aotion  of  water,  softens  and  disintegrates, 
and  some  of  the  lime  dissolves  away.  Lime 
whioh  contains  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  clay  or 
finely-divided  silica  produces  a mortar  which  is 
not  liable  to  this  softening,  but  possesses  the 
property  of  hardening  under  water  ; such  lime 
is  called  hydraulic,  and  the  mortar  made  from 
it  hydraul  c cement  or  mortar.  Puzzolano,  a 
porous  lava  found  at  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples,  has 
been  long  celebrated  for  its  property  of  forming 
a hydraulic  cement  when  mixed  with  ordinary 
lime.  It  is  mainly  composed  of  silicates  of 
alumina,  lime,  and  soda.  Portland  cement  is 
made  from  clay  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Medway,  which  is  intimately  mixed  with  the 
neighbouring  chalk  and  then  burned.  Romm 
cement  contains  a larger  proportion  of  clay,  and 
solidifies  more  rapidly. 

The  limestone  which  furnished  the  lime  used 
by  the  artists  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  by  the  ancients,  was  without  doubt 
travertine.  The  Colosseum,  St.  Peter’s,  and 
various  other  ancient  and  modern  edifices  in 
Rome  are  built  with  blocks  of  this  stone  ; its 
colour  is  a yellowish-white  ; but  after  loDg  ex- 
posure to  tbe  air,  it  acquires  a reddish  tint,  pro- 
bably from  the  small  quantity  of  iron  which  it 
contains.  From  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
stono  it  might  be  inferred  that  it  would  be 
almost  a pure  carbonate  of  lime.  Its  analysis, 
in  fact,  is  : — 


Carbonate  of  lime 99-4* 

Alumina,  with  a trace  of  oxide  of  iron..  O-0 


109 

The  limestone  selected  for  the  frescos  in  the 
Palace  at  Westminster  was  procured  from  a 
quarry  called  the  “ White  Quarry,”  on  Durdham 
Down,  near  Bristol;  it  is  equal  or  even  superior 
to  the  travertine  in  purity,  though  the  original 
colour  is  less  promisiug,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  bituminous  matter:  this,  however,  disappears 
iu  tbe  burning.  Its  analyses  are  : — 


Carbonate  of  lime 99  5 

Bituminous  matter  0 .3 

Kaitby  matter 0 2 

100 

“ Bristol  Durdham  Down,  white  lime”  : — 

Carbonate  of  lime  99'6 

Bituminous  matter  0'2 

Earthy  matter  and  oxide  of  iron  ...  0 2 


100 

Bristol  Durdham  Down,  producing  very 


white  lime  for  plasterers  ” : — 

Carbonate  of  lime 99  7 

Bituminous  matter  0T 

Oxide  of  irou  and  eartby  matter  ...  0'2 


100 

I procured  some  of  this  limestone,  had  it 
properly  burned,  slaked,  and  converted  into 
“ putty,”  for  the  execution  of  those  specimens 
of  fresco  which  I contributed  to  the  Westminster 
Hall  competitions.  I mixed  one  part  of  this 
“ putty  ” with  two  of  fine  river  6and  for  the 
intona1  o,  and  used  the  “ putty  ” well  ground,  for 
the  white  for  painting  with,  and  for  mixing  with 
the  colours.  One  of  the  specimens  of  fresco 
executed  with  this  lime  was  for  years  exposed 
to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  without 
suffering  any  injury, — a fact  which  was  recorded 
in  the  Athenceum.  The  remainder  of  the 
“ putty  ” was  thankfully  received  and  eagerly 
carried  off  by  a builder. 

* Tli a following  analyses  were  made  by  Mr.  Richard 
Philips,  of  the  Museum  of  Economio  Geology,  under  the 
sanction  of  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests. 
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The  foregoing  facta  and  suggestions  may 
possibly  be  of  some  assistance  to  those  who  are 
anxious  to  improve  the  strength  and  durability 
of  mortar.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


SALE  OF  A BUILDING  ESTATE 
AT  SUTTON. 

In  addition  to  the  many  sales  of  building  sites 
around  the  metropolis  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  year  1880,  the  Hall  Mead  estate  at 
Sutton  has  just  been  disposed  of  by  Mr.  N.  J. 
Collier.  Building  in  the  locality  of  Sutton  has 
been  going  forward  at  a rapid  rate  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  district,  which  was 
formerly  rural,  now  contains  a large  population. 
The  estate,  which  is  conveniently  situated  close 
to  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Station, 
has  been  laid  out  in  47  sites  for  the  erection  of 
small  residences,  for  which  it  is  stated  there  is 
now  a great  demand.  The  sites,  which  severally 
have  frontages  of  18  ft.  with  a depth  varying 
from  80  ft.  to  140  ft.,  commanded  a ready  sale, 
all  the  forty-seven  sites  being  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  25 l.  to  36Z.  each,  realising  a total 
sum  of  1,2581. 


BUILDING  IN 

NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE. 

NEW  THEATRE. 

The  land  in  Northumberland  Avenue,  belong- 
ing to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  has  now 
for  a lengthened  period  remained  vacant,  but 
there  are  at  present  symptoms  of  portions  of  it 
being  occupied  before  long.  Amongst  other 
new  structures  for  which  preparations  are  being 
made,  is,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  a new 
theatre  for  Mr.  Sefton  Parry,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Avenue,  near  the  Thames  E mbankment,  and 
at  the  corner  of  Craven-street.  The  site  has  been 
enclosed  by  a hoarding,  and  the  foundations  are 
no  w being  got  in.  We  understand  that  the  building 
will  hare  two  handsome  elevations,  the  principal 
frontage  facing  the  avenue,  with  another  eleva- 
tion in  Craven-street.  Internally,  the  new 
theatre  is  intended  to  be  rather  compact  and 
ornamental  than  very  large,  its  capacity  being 
equal  to  an  audience  of  about  1,000  persons,  in- 
dependently of  twelve  private  boxes.  There 
will  be  140  stalls,  100  balcony-stalls,  120  dress- 
circlo  seats,  300  pit-seats,  96  amphitheatre- 
stalls,  and  300  gallery-seats.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hill.  We  learn  that  the 
new  theatre  is  to  be  completed  and  ready  for 
opening  in  September  next. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  building  a 
spacious  site,  at  the  angle  of  the  west  Bide, 
opposite  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  facing  Charing- 
cross  and  Trafalgar-square,  has  been  leased  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a block  of  buildings,  the 
ground-floor  portion  of  which  is  intended  for 
shops,  whilst  the  upper  floors  are  announced  as 
suitable  for  club  or  residential  purposee. 

It  is  further  stated  that  negotiations  are  in 
progress  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
with  the  view  of  leasing  another  portion  of  the 
land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a new  building 
to  be  called  the  Junior  Reform  Club. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  TRINITY, 
CROUCH  HILL,  HORNSEY. 

This  new  churoh  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  on  December  31st,  1880.  The 
complete  plan  will  consist  of  a nave  of  six  bays, 
35  ft.  wide  by  105  ft.  long,  with  aisles  5 ft.  6 in. 
wide.  The  two  easternmost  bays  have  transept 
aisles,  and  on  the  south  side  there  is  a porch. 
The  whole  of  the  building  is  now  finished,  except 
the  two  western  bays  of  the  nave  of  the  tower 
(which  will  be  at  the  south-west  angle).  The 
chancel  is  31  ft.  wide,  and  32  ft.  long,  with  a 
south  lean-to  aisle.  The  organ-chamber  and 
vestry  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  ohurch.  The 
former  is  spacious,  and  the  organ,  by  Messrs. 
Bishop  & Son,  has  been  put  into  it.  The 
accommodation  of  the  church,  bo  far  as  built,  is 
for  about  700  persons.  The  style  may  be 
described  as  based  on  that  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  walls  are  of  brick,  faced  exter- 
nally and  internally  with  Kentish  stocks,  relieved 
with  red  brick  bauds,  arches,  labels,  and  string- 
courses. There  is  also  a dado  of  blue  Stafford- 
shire bricks  all  round  the  interior.  Stone  is 
everywhere  very  sparingly  used, — Doulting  for 
the  exterior,  Corsham  Down  for  the  interior. 
The  piers  to  the  nave  arcade,  to  the  shafts 
carrying  the  trusses  to  the  nave  roof,  and  to 
the  chancel  aroh,  are  of  Forest  of  Dean  stone. 


The  whole  of  the  roofs  are  of  fir,  having 
panelled  ceilings  left  clean  from  the  tool,  covered 
with  Portmadoc  slate,  with  red  ridge  tiles. 
The  trusses  to  the  polygonal-shaped  nave  ceiling, 
between  the  oollar  of  the  apex,  are  filled  in  with 
ornamental  tracery.  The  ashlar  pieces  are 
panelled  and  cusped.  Ornamental  brick  arches, 
perforated  above,  occur  instead  of  principals  to 
the  nave  aisles.  The  wagon-headed  panelled 
cusping  to  the  chancel  has  the  principal  ribs 
boldly  cusped,  springing  from  stone  corbels. 
The  wooden  floors  everywhere  are  on  the  solid 
system.  The  nave  is  seated  with  pitch-pine 
open  benches,  having  shaped  ends.  The  chancel 
seats,  &c.,  are  of  a more  ornate  description,  and 
of  English  oak.  The  pulpit  is  a handsome  oak 
one,  on  a moulded  red  Mansfield  stone  base. 
The  windows  are  glazed  with  ornamented  lead 
quarries  in  cathedral  glass  of  various  tints, 
mixed  with  ordinary  white  glass.  There  is  a 
lofty  clearstory  to  the  nave.  The  nave  seats 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  Hammer,  of  the  Strand. 
The  brass  lectern,  gas-fittings,  communion-rail, 
aud  other  furniture  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Jones  & Willis.  Mr.  Thomas  Boyce,  of  Hackney, 
was  the  builder.  The  warming  apparatus  is  by 
Mr.  Grundy,  on  his  system.  The  total  cost  of 
the  works  just  completed  will  be  from  6,800J. 
to  7.000Z.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Edmund  B. 
Ferrey.  The  two  principal  land-owners,  Mr. 
Joseph  Luoas  aud  Mr.  F.  Willan,  gave  1,000Z. 
each  towards  the  church  and  the  site. 


BRICKMAKING  AT  BRIXTON. 

ALLEOED  NUISANCE. 

An  extensive  brickfield  at  Brixton  has 
occupied  a considerable  portion  of  the  time 
of  Mr.  Chance,  the  stipendiary  magistrate  at 
Lambeth,  during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  Lambeth  Vestry  had  summoned  Mr.  John 
Loat,  brickmaker,  occupying  a field  in  Aore- 
lane,  Brixton,  for  causing  a nuisance  injurious  to 
health.  Amongst  the  witnesses  called  in  sup- 
port of  the  summons  was  Dr.  Farr,  the  medical 
officer  of  health  to  the  parish,  who  stated  that, 
for  some  time  past,  there  had  been  a very  offen- 
sive smell  arising  from  the  process  of  brick- 
making in  the  field  of  which  Mr.  Loat  was  the 
owner.  He  said  that  the  operation  was  not 
under  the  system  of  “kiln”  burning,  but  under 
what  was  known  in  the  trade  as  the  “clamp” 
system.  In  his  opinion  it  was  certainly  injurious 
to  health,  refuse  frequently  mixed  with  decom- 
posed auimal  and  vegetable  matter,  the  con- 
tents of  dustholes,  being  used  in  the  burning 
process.  In  cross-examination  of  the  witness  by 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  it  was  elioited  that  the  parish  rented 
a portion  of  the  land  for  the  deposit  of  road- 
scrapings,  and  the  mixing  of  materials  used  for 
tar-paving;  but  the  witness  stated  no  nuisance 
arose  from  that.  He  added  that  on  visiting  the 
ground  he  saw  little  briok-earth  in  the  field, 
whereupon  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  observed  that  there 
was  enough  clay  still  in  the  field  to  make  50 
millions  of  bricks.  In  answer  to  the  magistrate 
the  witness  stated  that  he  believed  the  brick- 
making had  been  going  on  for  some  years,  adding 
that  it  might  not  be  so  great  a nuisance  if  the 
Biftings  used  in  the  burning  were  without  animal 
or  vegetable  matter. 

Dr.  VV.  H.  Corfield,  medical  officer  of  health 
for  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  who  had  like- 
wise visited  the  field,  corroborated  Dr.  Farr’s 
evidence  as  to  the  offensive  smell  being  likely  to 
injure  health,  adding  that  in  the  stuff  on  the 
field  he  saw  pieces  of  bone  and  rags,  and  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  use  such  offensive  matter 
for  brick- making,  but  in  its  place  fine  coal. 

Several  witnesses  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood also  gave  evidence. 

The  defence  brought  out  evidence  of  a peculiar 
character  as  affecting  the  Vestry.  It  appears, 
from  Mr.  St.  Aubyn’s  statement,  and  the  evi- 
dence he  produced  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Loat,  that 
the  business  of  brick-making  had  been  carried 
on  in  the  field  for  upwards  of  seventy  years,  and 
that  the  Vestry,  which  had  allowed  the  business 
to  be  carried  on  for  so  long  a period,  now  for  the 
first  time  interfered,  almost  immediately  after 
Mr.  Loat  had  expended  a large  sum  in  machinery 
and  plant.  It  also  transpired  that  the  Vestry 
had  for  some  time  past  used  the  field  as  a dust- 
shoot  for  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  it 
was  contended  that  this  had  caused  the  effluvia. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  magistral 
imposed  the  nominal  penalty  of  20s.,  without 
costs,  no  offensive  refuse  to  be  in  future  shot  on 
the  ground. 


A NEW  MUNICIPAL 

BUILDINGS  COMPETITION  FOR  GLASGOW.' 

The  committee  of  the  Glasgow  Town  Council 
to  whom  the  new  municipal  buildings  designs 
were  remitted  fully  a couple  of  months  ago, 
have  decided  against  the  competitive  schema 
for  which  Mr.  Corson,  of  Leeds,  obtained  the  first 
premium.  Mr.  Carrick,  the  Master  of  Works  for 
the  city,  who  has  examined  all  the  designs  sub- 
mitted, reports  that  five  of  the  ninety-five  could 
be  executed  for  the  150,0001.  allowed  for  the 
new  buildings,  with,  of  course,  10  per  cent,  for 
contingencies.  The  members  of  the  committee 
afterwards  made  a minute  examination  for 
themselves,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that 
none  of  the  five  designs  can  be  recom- 
mended for  the  acceptance  of  the  Corporation ; 
that,  as  the  cost  of  the  designs  invited  under  the 
conditions  of  competition  was  limited  to  150.000Z., 
they  could  not  accept  a design  whioh  would 
exceed  that  sum;  that  new  conditions  of  com- 
petition with  a view  to  new  designs  should  be 
prepared  ; that  the  ground  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  Carrick  should  be  reconsidered  and  submitted 
to  competitors  simply  as  indicating  the  accom- 
modation required  ; and  that  the  cost  of  the 
building  for  which  new  designs  are  asked  should 
be  increased  to  250,000Z, 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  ARCHITECTURAL 
SCHOOL. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  ad- 
mitted : — 

Students  of  the  Upper  School. — J.  B.  Phillips, 
J.  C.  Yates. 

Lower  School. — W.  J.  Allen,  H.  R.  Best,  Cbas. 
Burton,  J.  C.  Carter,  T.  J.  Dalziel,  A.  Heming- 
way, E.  W.  Jennings,  J.  N.  Johnston,  E.  Nevin- 
son,  J.  T.  Newton,  F.  Simpson,  E.  J.  Slow,  N.  J. 
Stanger,  P.  Thicknesse,  G.  W.  Winchester. 

Probationers. — G.  Blizard,  E.  B.  L.  Boyce, 
G.  C.  Horsley,  H.  H.  Kemp,  Arthur  Kf-nt,  A. 
Leslie,  H.  W.  K.  Martin,  N.  G.  Nixon,  Herbert 
Read,  Thomas  Sims,  J.  A.  Sluter,  R.  E.  Smith, 
C.  H.  Stock,  W.  Toogood,  J.  R.  Withers. 


CAN  A BUILDER  CHARGE  FOR  AN 
ESTIMATE  ? 

In  answer  to  “ W.  B.”  I beg  to  say  I have 
been  in  large  practice  as  a builder  and  con- 
tractor for  over  thirty  years.  During  that  time 
I had  to  sue  twice  in  the  County  Court  for  my 
charge  for  making  estimates  for  new  buildings, 
viz.,  once  at  Dorking  County  Court,  186 1,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  late  Judge  Turner.  He 
ruled  that  I was  entitled  to  three  items  in  my 
charge  for  making  estimates  when  priva'ely 
employed.  After  my  three  estimates  had  been 
made  for  the  hou?e  (but  different  plans)  it  was 
opened  to  public  competition.  For  this  item  he 
disallowed.  In  1866  I had  almost  the  same 
thing  occur,  and  was  obliged  to  sue  in  the 
Guildford  County  Court.  The  present  County 
Court  Judge,  Stoner,  allowed  the  cost  of  esti- 
mating wheu  privately  employed  ; but  on  no  ac- 
count can  a builder  charge  for  making  an  estimate, 
whether  quantities  are  supplied  or  not,  if  done 
in  public  competition.  It  is  only  a legitimate 
way  of  business,  which,  no  doubt,  is  a great  loss 
to  a builder  when  he  employs  a surveyor  to  take 
out  the  quantities.  There  is  no  man  more 
capable  of  making  an  accurate  estimate  than 
the  builder  himself.  He  knows  the  local 
advantages  and  vice  versd. 

Benjn.  Inepen. 


Sir,— Your  correspondent,  “ W.  B.,”  aslc9  whether  a 
builder  on  tendering  unsuccessfully  in  competition  for  small 
works  can  charge  tor  his  time  and  labour  where  the 
formal  clause,  “ The  lowest  or  any  tender  not  necessarily 
aceeptsd/’is  omitted. 

I think  not  ; and  remember  a case  so  decided,  but 
cannot  now  lay  my  hands  on  the  report. 

The  consequences  would,  indeed,  be  serious  and  (by 
analogy)  widespread  were  it  otherwise.  If  such  a man, 
in  any  case,  expects  to  be  paid,  he  should  exercise  custo- 
mary prudence  and  in'elligent  attention  before  tendering. 
“There  must,”  Gibbons  remarks,  “ be  something  given  or 
done,  or  agreed  to  be  given  or  done,  by  each  party  to  the 
contract.”  No  kind  of  irrevocability  is  implied  on  either 
side  where  there  is  no  contract.  As  the  tender  is  merely 
an  offer  to  do  work  at  a stated  price,  and  can  be  with- 
drawn at  any  time  before  acceptance,  so,  with  this  liberty 
on  the  part  of  the  builder,  it  would  be  inequitable  to 
tacitly  bind  the  employer  to  pay  for  its  preparation  on 
rejection.  Edward  L.  Tabbuck, 


PROPOSED  FONT  FOR  THE  PARISH 
CHURCH,  SHEFFIELD. 

Sib,— Designs  for  this  were  advertised  for  iu  the  Builder 
last  year,  to  be  sent  in  not  later  than  September  lBt. 
What  has  been  done  in  the  matter?  Compbtitob. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  ARC  HITIOTDE AL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sin, —If  it  witl  not  too  much  lengthen  the  correspond- 
ence  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, I would  remark  that  the  exhibition  of  the  Association 
of  Architectural  Draughtsmen  referred  to  in  Mr.  Colling's 
letter  in  the  Builder  of  the  25th  ult.  was  opened  in  1845, 
and  is  commendingly  noticed  in  the  Builder  of  the  6th  ot 
September  of  that  year. 

As  its  honorary  curator,  I can  state  that  it  was  visited 
by  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  and  that  it  received  a very  atten- 
tive examination  from  Sir  Charles  Barry  (accompanied  by 
Lady  Barry) ; and  this  implied  testimony  to  its  merit  will 
outweigh  nny  opinion  of  mine  upon  the  subject. 

Professor  Kerr,  who  knows  what  it  is  to  have  a 
“favourite  society”  of  his  own,  will,  I am  sure,  pardon 
me  if  I continue  to  believe  myself,  as  a member  of  the 
A.A.D.,  ono  of  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Architectural  Association. 

It  seems  to  mo  that  the  A.A.D.  lias  but  scant  justice 
from  him  ; and  I submit  that  the  exhibition  opened  by  it, 
if  even  its  prospectus  did  not  show  it,  clearly  shows  that  it 
was  not  a mere  ‘‘benetit  club.”  It  cannot  deserve  that 
name  from  the  “nucleus  of  a benevolent  fund”  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  the  “ wealthier  members  of  the 
profession.”  Five  objects  are  mentioned  in  the  prospectus, 
in  furtherance  of  which  an  annual  subscription  of  otic 
guinea  was  required  from  each  member  ; but  subscription 
to  the  benevolent  fund  was  at  the  member’s  option  ; its 
receipts  were  not  intended  for  the  aid  of  members  exclu- 
sively ; and  I have  been  informed  by  ils  treasurer,  Mr. 
J.  K.  Colling,  that  the  sole  caso  of  relief  was  one  in  which 
the  recipient  was  not  a member  of  the  Association. 

There  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
A.A.D.  can  be  said  to  have  joined  the  junior  Society  or 
vice  vend.  Mr.  Colling's  opinion,  opposed  to  that  of 
Professor  Kerr,  is  confirmed  by  a circumstance  which, 
because  of  its  significance,  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  any 
controversy  upon  the  matter.  It  is  that  the  negotiations 
for  the  union  took  place  in  the  A.A.D.  rooms ; and  that 
these  were  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  amalgamated  bodies 
until  the  removal  to  Lyons’  Inn. 

Remembering  the  formation  of  the  A.A.D.,  the  zeal  with 
which  it  was  sustained,  nnd  the  attempt  to  establish  an 
architectural  exhibition,  I cannot  persuade  myself  that  it 
was  as  11  slow  ” and  “ slumberous  " as  would  bo  supposed 
from  the  recent  description  by  a much-esteemed  aud 
learned  professor.  E,  C.  Sayer, 

First  Hon.  8oc.  to  the  A.A.D. 


A SURVEYOR'S  PROBLEM. 

Sir, — Will  any  of  your  correspondents  help 
me  to  solve  the  following  ? I want  to  find  the 
contents  of  the  annexed 
figure,  known  to  be  t 
rectangle  ; but  the  only 
measurements  which  I 
have  are  the  lines  A E, 

87  ft.,  and  E F,  14  ft. 

A E is  a segment  of  the 
diameter  A C,  and  F D is  drawn  perpendicular 
to  it  from  the  angle  D.  Computer. 


COMPENSATION  CASE  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

8m,— Will  you  allow  me  to  prevent  any  erroneous  im- 
pression being  given  by  the  report  on  this  caso  in  your 
paper  of  January  1st? 

The  Corporation  required  a long  strip  of  land  of  the 
claimant’s  frontage,  to  widen  (for  tramway  purposes) 
Wavcrtree-road,  one  of  the  most  import  ant  thoroughfares 
ont  of  Liverpool. 

The  claimant  had  laid  out  the  land  as  follows: -The 
front  to  Wavertree-road  in  shops,  aud  the  back  land  for 
cottages,  arranged  in  streets  running  back  from  Wavertree- 
road. 

His  survcj’ors  valued  the  strip  on  the  road  as  front 
land  ; those'for  the  Corporation  priced  the  strip  required 
as  back  land.  Tho  jury  decided  this  piece  of  frontago  was 
bick  land,  and  gave  a verdict  accordingly. 

Without  this  explanation,  tho  value  given  by  the 
claimant’s  surveyors  would  appear  unreasonably  high,  and 
I,  as  one  of  them,  shall  be  obliged  by  its  insertion  in  the 
nest  issue  of  the  Builder.  Edmund  Kibby. 


WARMING  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Sib,— Several  of  your  correspondents  appear  to  think 
lightly  of  the  difference  between  the  heat  radiatod  from  an 
open  fire  aud  that  diffused  by  hot  air  or  water-pipes  as  a 
means  of  warming  an  apartment. 

During  my  pupilage,  I had  five  years’  experience  of  a 
moderate-6izod  office  heated  by  hot-water  pipes,  and  I 
found  it  produced  an  uncomfortable  sensation,  and  not  in- 
frequently headache  also,  and  this  experience  is  confirmed 
by  an  occasional  hour  during  the  winter  spent  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  or  nearly  any  public  building  where 
heating  by  either  of  tho  latter  methods  is  carried  out. 

One  reaoon  for  this  discomfort  is  the  fact  that  the 
increase  of  temperature  in  the  air  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  heat  received  by  radiation.  Another  is  the  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  the  heat  radiated.  Authorities 
tell  us  that  in  all  bodies  there  is  a mutual  exchange  of 
caloric  by  radiation  with  the  surrounding  matter,  even 
where  rays  of  a lesser  are  given  to  a body  throwing’off 
rays  of  a greater  temperature,  and  that  even  where  the 
rays  arc  of  the  same  temperature  there  is  often  a great 
difference  in  the  powers  of  penetration,  aud  probably  of 
other  qualities  between  those  produced  in  different  ways. 

The  heat  of  tho  sun's  rays  can  be  felt  through  glass 
long  before  it  is  itself  heated,  but  the  inabdity  of  tho  rays 
when  thrown  off  again  by  the  earth  inside  a greenhouse, 
or  the  rays  produced  by  a fire,  to  pass  through  glass, 
except  by  conduction,  is  well  known. 

How  far  heat  which  is  separated  from  light  is  capable  of 
exercising  a healthy  effect  on  the  animal  system,  1 fear 
science  has  not  yet  been  able  to  decide ; but  experience 
seems  to  prove  that  it  is  far  more  comfortable  to  sit,  on 
a cold  day,  within  a moderate  distance  of  a good  fire 
than  to  get  the  same  amount  of  warmth  from  a hot-water 
coil. 


I believe  heated  air  as  a means  of  warming  to  be  radi- 
cally bad,  and  fear  that  in  the  long  run  it  must  greatly 
weaken  the  chest  and  lungs  if  it  does  not  produce  more 
serious  results.  Even  where  combined  with  an  open  lire 
I think  it  should  be  avoided.  Tho  comparison  ©f  a calm, 
cloudy,  sultry  day  with  one  when  there  is  a hot  auu 
tempered  by  a cool  breeze,  fairly  represents  the  difference 
between  a room  warmed  by  an  open  fire,  and  one  warmed 

In  speaking  of  the  substitution  of  gas  and  Dr.  Siemens's 
gas  and  coke  fires  for  those  burning  ordinary  coal,  Dr. 
Carpenter  tells  us  that  they  would  do  away  with  tho 
necessity  for  smoke  - preventers  and  chimney  - doctors. 
Would  not  the  very  smokelessness  of  the  fumes  which 
should  go  up  the  chimney,  but  too  frequently  act  the  re- 
verse way,  prove  an  element  of  great  danger,  for  many 
people  who  would  open  the  window  to  get  rid  of  the 
smoke  would  suffer  from  the  slow  poison  of  the  gas- 
fumes,  without  ever  suspecting  that  cause  of  their  ill- 
health  ? Charles  J.  Bentley. 


NEW  EXCHANGE  STATION,  LIVERPOOL',; 
COMPETITION. 

Dkab  Sib,—  Having  had  considerable  experience  in 
station  work,  I thought  of  competing  for  tho  above,  and 
at  first  sight  the  premiums  looked  tempting.  However, 
my  opinion  has  been  altered.  In  the  first  place,  all  com- 
petitors will  have  to  get  their  own  levels.  No  section  being 
provided,  and  then  not  feeling  quite  sure  about  one  of  the 
conditions,  i.e.,  that  requiring  “ quantities  ” to  be  depo- 
sited with  the  designs,  1 wrote  to  tho  Secretary  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  asking  if  by  this  it  was 
meant  regular  “ bills  of  quantities,”  such  as  would  be  sent 
out  to  contractors,  or  only  Buch  general  quantities  as  an 
engineer  would  prepare  for  his  estimate.  In  reply  he 
writes  mo,  on  the  31st  ult., — “ The  directors  require  to  be 
supplied  with  detailed  quantities." 

Now  with  this  entirely  disappears  all  chance  of  being 
fully  paid  for  one’s  work.  Say,  for  instance,  the  buildings 
cost  150,000/.  (at  least),  the  fair  charge  for  the  quantity 
surveyor  would  bo  1 per  cent.,  or  1,600/. ; then  there  is  the 
expense  of  preparing  a largo  set  of  drawings,  and  a speci- 
fication ami  estimate.  Of  course,  if  there  were  any  cer- 
tainty that  the  directors  would  carry  out  the  chosen  design 
it  might  he  worth  tbo  while  of  architect  nnd  quantity 
surveyor,  &c.,  to  join  in  such  speculative  work  ; but  they 
do  not  bind  themselves  to  do  so,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  only  trying  to  get  tho  brains  and  handiwork  of 
other  people  ut  a very  cheap  rate.  Abciiiteot. 


STONE  AT  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Sin,—  I notice  in  tho  Builder  of  January  1 (p.  31),  under 
the  head  “Spire  of  South  Hackney  Church,”  that  Mr. 
Scott  proposed  to  use  for  repairs  “ Doreotshire  stone,  as 
used  for  repairs  of  Westminster  Abbey.”  This  may  be 
misleading,  as  the  stone  being  used  lor  Westminster 
Abbey  1 am  supplying  from  tho  old  quarries  of  Chilmark, 
in  Wiltshire,  which  are  boing  worked  by  me. 

T.  P.  Lilly. 


THE  SPIRE  OF  SOUTH  HACKNEY  CHURCH. 

Sin,— In  your  issue  of  Jan.  1st.,  the  rector  is  reported 
to  have  stated  that  “ Mr.  Scott,  sou  of  tho  architect  of  the 
church,  had  beon  asked  to  inspect  the  spire.”  Will  you 
kindly  allow:  me  to  say  that  the  lato  Mr.  Edward  Uakewill 
was  the  architect  of  this  church,  and  th»t  I am  in  no  way 
connected  with  him.  W.  Gillbee  Scott. 


“ QUANTITIES.” 

Sir,— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  tho 
dimensions  (or  a copy  of  them)  from  which  quantities 
are  ascertained  are  legally  demandablo  by  the  builder 
on  his  paying  the  surveyor’s  charges?  Contractor. 

*.*  Such  a claim  is  very  unusual,  and,  we  should  say,  not 
maintainable. 


THE  LONDON  WATER  QUESTION. 

Sir, — As  every  little  matter  helps  in  this  all- 
important  question,  I would  be  glad  to  learn 
whether  the  valuers  have  capitalised  “ sealed  ” 
hydrants  in  private  establishments  ; if  bo, 
at  what  Bum  ? Doubtless,  judging  from  the 
figures,  a big  one.  An  Old  Fireman. 


SEWERAGE  MATTERS. 

Slvepton  Mallet. — The  Local  Government 
Board  have  sanctioned  the  application  of  the 
Shepton  Mallet  Local  Board  to  borrow  10,0001. 
for  sewerage  purposes.  A plan,  prepared  by 
Mr.  A.  T.  Catley,  for  sewering  the  town  on  the 
separate  system,  and  for  disposing  of  the  sewage 
by  irrigation,  has  been  approved.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  the  inspector’s  report: — 

“At  the  outfall  there  are  18  acres  of  land  which  are 
commanded  by  the  sewage.  At  the  highest  point  of  the 
land  the  sewage  will  be  received  into  tanks,  where  the 
grosser  solids  will  settle  by  gravitation.  From  the  tanks 
the  sewage  will  flow  by  a few  main  carriers  over  the  land. 
The  tanks  are  situated  on  high  ground,  well  removed  from 
buildings  and  the  high-road.  The  laud  lies  for  the  most 
part  on  a hill-side,  sloping  down  at  an  inclination  of  1 in 
15  to  1 in  2)  to  the  stream.  The  soil  is  a stilfish  red  marl, 
some  4ft.  deep,  resting  on  limestone  rock.  Between  the 
foot  of  the  slope  and  the  stroam  there  are  some  three  or 
four  acres  of  fiat  land,  with  a deep  marly  soil.  These  it  is 
proposed  to  embank,  underdrain,  and  use  as  filters.  A good 
outlall  for  the  underdrains  can  be  obtained,  and  these 
areas,  after  disposition  of  solids  in  the  tanks  above,  should 
be  capable  of  taking  a large  body  of  sewage.  The  quan- 
tity of  sewage  may  be  taken  as  20  gallons  for  4,200  popu- 
lation, or, 84,000  gallons,  or  about  400  tons  per  day.  This 
would  give  1 iu.  per  day  over  four  acres.” 


Utsrtllturcft. 

“ A Good  Name  is  better  than  Riches.” — 

Under  this  heading  the  Exeter  and  Plymouth 
Gazette  says, — As  the  last  ray  of  sunshine  in 
the  expiring  year  streamed  fitfully  through  the 
painted  windows  of  the  south  aisle  of  Heavitree 
Church  yesterday  afternoon,  it  illumined  mo- 
mentarily the  forms  of  the  workmen  who  rested 
from  their  finished  labour.  On  the  wall  of  that 
aisle,  near  to  its  eastern  end,  they  had  just  placed 
a mural  tablet  of  pure  statuary  marble.  The 
superscription  thereon  reads  as  follows:  — 
STEPHEN  SHUTE, 

13  YEARS  A MEMBER  OF  THE  CHOIR  OF  THIS  CHURCH. 

As  a working  statuary, 
singularly  skilful ; 

Ho  was  As  a foreman,  beloved  by 
' ' man  and  master ; 

As  a Christian,  humble 
and  sincere. 

Called  away  September  3rd,  1880,  aged  42. 

This  tablot  was  erected  by  one  in  whose  service  he  died, 
and  who  mourns  him  as  a brother. 

The  monument  is  a parallelogram,  measuring 
about  3 ft.  by  2 ft.  Its  statuary  marble  slab  is 
moulded  and  polished,  and  quietly  enriched  by 
incised  ornament.  Around  the  whole  is  a border 
of  grey  dove  marble.  This  has  been  erected 
within  the  parish  church  of  St.  Michael  at 
Heavitree,  by  permission  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Reginald  H.  Barnes,  M.A.  The 
sudden  death,  from  cholera,  of  Mr.  Shute,  just 
after  his  return  home  from  Belgium,  last  autumn, 
was  recorded  in  the  Obituary  column  of  the 
Builder  for  September  18th.  A subscription 
was  started  for  the  widow  and  nine  children 
left  behind,  and  nearly  100J.  has  been  raised  for 
their  benefit.  The  fund  is  not  yet  closed,  and 
possibly  some  other  of  our  numerous  readers 
may  be  derirous  of  contributing  thereto. 

Proposed  College  fox*  Dundee. — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Dundee 
Sohool,  Dr.  John  Boyd  Baxter,  procurator  fiscal, 
referred  to  the  proposal  made  several  years  ago 
to  mako  Dundee  a collegiate  town.  At  that 
time,  he  said,  the  movement  aroused  great 
enthusiasm,  aud  but  for  the  dark  cloud  of  com- 
mercial depression  which  rested  over  the  town 
it  was  probable  that  it  would  havo  been  carried 
to  a successful  issue.  Now  that  the  cloud  seemed 
to  be  passing  away  he  trusted  the  movement 
would  bo  resumed,  and  he  intimated  that  if  a 
satisfactory  constitution  for  a college  to  bo 
located  in  Dundee,  and  to  embrace  art  and 
science  classes, — a college  similar  or  nearly 
similar  to  Owens  College  at  Manchester, — could 
be  obtained,  he  was  in  a position,  with  the 
munificent  assistance  which  had  been  tendered, 
to  place  at  tho  head  of  the  subscription  for  the 
institution  of  such  a college  a sum  of  125,0001., 
the  money  to  be  paid  by  three  or  four  instal- 
ments, as  necessity  should  require,  or  as  it 
should  be  called  for  by  any  superintending  com- 
mittee. Such  an  institution,  he  added,  would 
prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  town,  and 
he  trusted  that  the  citizens  of  Dundee  would 
enter  heartily  into  the  scheme,  and  subscribe  a 
similar  amount,  so  as  to  raise  the  fund  to 
250,0001.  Several  of  tho  members  expressed  the 
gratification  it  gave  them  to  listen  to  Dr.  Baxter’s 
communication,  and  the  hope  was  expressed  that 
the  provost  and  magistrates  would  call  a publio 
meeting,  in  order  that  steps  might  be  taken  to 
give  effect  to  this  munificent  offer. 

The  Chimney  at  the  Criterion. — On  Wed- 
nesday, at  Marlborough-street  Police-office,  the 
owners  of  the  Criterion  Restaurant  were  sum- 
moned before  Mr.  Cook,  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  for  having  a chimney  in  con- 
travention of  the  Building  Act,  the  said  chimney 
being  considered  in  a dangerous  Btate.  Mr. 
Napier  appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  Mr.  Bingham,  bar- 
rister, defended.  Mr.  R.  Walker  and  Mr.  Kerr, 
district  surveyors;  Mr.  Thomas  Verity,  archi- 
tect ; and  others,  were  called  as  witnesses,  and, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence  and  the  address 
of  the  defendant’s  counsel,  Mr.  Cooke  said  he 
considered  the  case  came  under  the  Dangerous 
Structures  Act,  and  made  an  order  that  what 
was  required  should  be  done  in  twenty-eight 
days. 

Free  Lectures  for  the  People.  — The 
present  Winter  Course  of  the  Corporation  Free 
Lectures  in  the  hall  of  Brown’s  Library,  Liver- 
pool, was  commenced  on  Wednesday,  when  Mr. 
J.  A.  Pioton,  Chairman  of  the  Museum  and 
Arts  Committee,  delivered  an  interesting  dis- 
course on  “Primaaval  Man.”  The  Mayor  pre- 
sided, and  the  hall  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity. 
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Society  of  Arts.— The  dates  for  some  of  the 
papers  which  will  be  read  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
before  Easter  next  have  been  announced.  The 
following  are  set  down  for  the  ordinary  meetings 
(Wednesday  evenings) : — 

Jan.  12.  — "A  Sanitary  Protection  Association  ior 
London,”  by  W.  Fleming  Jenkin,  F.R.S.  (On  this 
evening.  Professor  Huxley  will  preside.) 

Jan-  19- — “Causes  of  Success  and  Failure  in  Modern 
Gold  Mining,”  by  A.  G.  Lock. 

Jan.  20. — “Five  Years'  Experience  of  the  Working  of 
t*1®, ' Trade  Marks’  Registration  Act,”  by  Edmond  Johnson. 
Feb.  2. — “ Trade  Prospects,"  by  Stephen  Bourne. 

Feb.  9.— “The  Present  Condition  of  the  Art  ofWood- 
ca™?K  >n  England,”  by  J.  Hungerford  Pollen. 

Feb.  10.—“  The  Participation  of  Labour  in  the  Profits 
of  Enterprise,”  by  Sedley  Taylor,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Feb.  23.— “Recent  Advances  in  Electric  Lighting,”  by 
W.  H.  Preece,  Pres.  Soc.  Tel.  England. 

Bad  Drainage  a Bar  to  Completion.— 
The  action  taken  last  week  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  refusing  to  enforce  the  specific  per- 
formance of  two  contracts  for  the  purchase  of 
dwelling-houses  in  which  the  drainage  was  found 
to  be  defective,  will  act  as  a salutary  warning 
to  certain  landlords,  who  have  hitherto  shown 
but  litttle  attention  to  matters  of  this  descrip- 
tion. In  each  of  these  cases,  the  plaintiffs  were 
admitted  to  have  acted  bond  fide  in  their  state- 
ments, and  no  charge  of  fraud  was  made.  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  the  Court  stated 
clearly  that  the  discovery  of  the  nuisance  after- 
wards entitled  the  defendants  to  decline  to  carry 
out  their  agreement.  The  question  of  healthy 
houses  is  one  of  supreme  importance,  and  much 
good  has  recently  been  done  by  the  aid  of  direct 
legislation. — Truth. 

The  Electric  Light  in  Bnchanan-street, 
Glasgow. — The  first  application  in  Glasgow  of 
electricity  to  street-lighting  in  a permanent 
form  took  place  last  evening  at  the  new  Herald 
buildings,  in  Bnchanan-street.  The  proprietors 
have  also  contracted  with  Messrs.  Anderson  & 
Munro,  electric  engineers,  Glasgow,  to  light  up 
the  public  offices  and  the  composing-rooms  of 
the  Herald  and  the  Evening  Times  by  electricity. 
The  Gramme  machines  are  those  used,  driven 
by  an  Otto  gas-engine,  supplied  by  Messrs.  P. 
Watt  & Sons, — gas  thus  curiously  so  far  super- 
seding itself.  This  gas-engine  also  works  the 
cyclic  elevator  in  use  during  the  day.  The 
electric  lamps  are  those  invented  by  Mr.  Brockie 
formerly  of  Glasgow. 

The  Land.  Junction  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Mr.  J.  C.  King  proposes  the  forma- 
tion of  an  isthmus  to  join  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  water  passage  between  the  Mull 
of  Cantyre  and  Tor  Point  is  19  miles  wide  by 
about  474  ft.  deep,  at  mid  current,  bnt  much 
shallower  towards  either  shore.  The  high  bluffs 
of  Cantyre  on  the  Scotch  coast,  and  the  still 
higher  land  comprising  Mounts  Clady,  Escort, 
and  Carnlea  on  the  Irish  coast, — from  900  ft! 
to  1,200  ft.  high, — offer  facilities  for  gravitating 
the  materials  requisite  to  form  the  isthmus 
between  the  opposite  shores.  The  snperficial 
extent  of  land  required  would  be  little  more 
than  a square  mile,  the  average  breadth  and 
depth  about  100  yards. 

Castle  Donington.— The  site  of  the  new 
cemetery  being  distasteful  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Dcnington,  his  lordship  has  offered  to  find 
a new  site  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  and  to 
bear  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  taking  down  and 
re-erecting  a mortuary,  chapels,  lodge,  &c.,  and 
has  employed  the  architect  of  the  Board  Mr 
Councillor  Wills,  of  Derby,  to  see  the  work 
carried  out.  Mr.  J.  Munks,  of  Hucknall,  is  the 
general  contractor ; Mr.  McLean,  of  Donffigton 
Park,  is  to  do  the  landscape  gardening ; and 
Messrs.  Stacey,  Davis,  & Co.,  of  Derby,  the 
front  fencing. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1862,  this  society 
consisted  of  exactly  1,000  members  of  all  classes'  ■ 
now  there  are  on  the  books  eighteen  honorary 
members,  1,231  members,  1,335  associate-mem- 
bers,  and  569  associates,  besides  686  students  — 
in  all,  3,839.  Two  years  ago  the  by-laws  were 
30  amended  as  to  allow  of  the  separation  of  the 
professional  from  the  non- professional  associates, 
the  former  being  designated  associate-members, 
and  the  latter  retaining  the  simple  title  of 
associate. 

Ascot.— The  old  rectory  at  Ascot  has  been 
aonsiderably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an 
>ratory  and  schoolroom,  for  the  Rev.  W.  Kerr 
Pearse,  at  a cost  of  1,020Z.,  by  Mr.  W.  Watson, 
milder,  of  Ascot,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Jr.  Byrne,  architect.  The  four  stained- glass 
vmdows  in  the  oratory  and  schoolroom  were 
‘xecnted  at  the  Royal  Stained  Glass  Works  at 
)ld  Windsor,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Westropp. 


Electric  Lighting  for  Liverpool. — At  a 

meeting  of  the  Liverpool  City  Council,  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Watch  Committee, — “That  the 
tender  of  the  British  Electric  Light  Company 
(Limited)  to  provide,  fix,  and  maintain,  in  the 
streets  and  places  specified  in  the  city  engineer’s 
report,  2,000-candle  electric  lamps  at  269d.  per 
lamp  per  hour  for  twelve  months,  from  the  1st 
of  March,  1881  (200Z.  additional  to  be  paid  to 
the  company  if  the  apparatus  is  removed  at  the 
end  of  the  period  of  twelve  months)  be  ac- 
cepted.” Mr.  Rathbone,  in  moving  the  resolu- 
tion, said  that  the  committee  proposed  to  light 
the  space  opposite  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  take  the  light  along  Lime- 
street,  and  down  Ranelagh-street.  It  would  cost 
about  twice  as  much  to  light  the  streets  with  the 
electric  light  as  with  gas  ; but  it  would  not  cost 
as  much  as  it  would  do  to  give  the  same  power 
of  illumination  by  gas. 

The  Employers’  Liability  Act— On  Wed- 
nesday upwards  of  4,000  colliers  in  the  district 
of  Bolton  came  out  on  strike  rather  than  consent 
to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act.  The  colliery  owners  in  the  Wigan 
district  having  given  notice  to  their  workmen  to 
terminate  all  existing  contracts,  with  a view  to 
induce  the  men  to  contract  themselves  out  of 
the  Act  in  favour  of  the  mutual  insurance 
scheme,  the  men  have  resolved  to  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  work  for  a month  under  the  Act, 
until  a satisfactory  arrangement  can  be  come  to. 

The  committee  of  the  North  Wales  Quarry- 

men’s  Union  have  issued  notices  recommending 
the  workmen  in  the  various  slate  quarries  not 
to  accede  to  the  demand  that  they  should  con- 
tract themselves  out  of  the  Act. 

Projected  Works  at  Barton  and  Eccles. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Barton  and 
Eccles  Local  Board,  on  Monday  evening  last,  at 
the  offices  of  the  Board  at  Patricroft,  the  clerk 
(Mr.  G.  Tre nbath)  stated  that  he  had  received 
an  intimation  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  the  effect  that  Major  Tulloch  would  hold  an 
inquiry  at  the  board’s  offices  on  the  12th  inst. 
with  reference  to  the  application  of  the  Board 
for  power  to  borrow  7,900Z.  for  street  improve- 
menta  and  the  erection  of  public  baths. 


For  additions  to  the  National  Industrial  Homo  for 
Crippled  Boys,  Kensington.  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Tasker  ; 

Manley' £4,17  C,  0 0 

Lucas  & Son 4,097  0 0 

Ansell 4,073  0 0 

Watson  Bros 4,025  0 0 

Ciemence  3,939  0 0 

By  waters  3,953  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  premises  in  the  Harrow-road,  for  Mr.  S.  B.  New- 
ling.  Mr.  J.  Wallis  Chapman,  architect-.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  J.  E.  Qoodchild  A Son  J 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Barcombe  House, 
Barcombe,  Sussex,  for  Mr.  T.  J.  Elmore.  Mr.  (Jeorgo 
ir  oiler,  architect,  Lewes.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Newnham,  Brighton  £2,985  0 0 

Lockyer,  Brighton  2,94-)  0 o 

Parsons,  Brighton  2,680  0 0 

Barnes,  Brighton 2,874  0 0 

Cheeseman  & Co.,  Uckfield 2,630  0 0 

Card  & Son,  Lewes  2,737  0 0 

Patching  & Sod,  Brighton  (accepted)  2,603  0 0 

For  the  construction  of  31  miles,  single  line,  from 
Warwick  to  Leamington,  for  the  LeamiDgton  and  War- 
wick Tramway  Co.  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  engineer: — 
Messrs.  Mousley  & Lovatt,  London  (accepted). 

For  East  Dereham  sewerage 

Coates,  Northampton 

Dyer,  London  

Heave,  Londou 

Poole,  Wimbledon 

Trim,  Horsham 

Smith,  London 

Gibson,  Exeter 

Finnegan,  Northampton  

Coker,  Luton 

Cooks  Bennett,  Spalding. ...v 

Matthows,  Dover o,*a 

Dobb  A Grunraer,  Rotherham  3,346 

Doveney  & Quesnell,  Stoke-on-Treut  3,2u9 
Hubbard,  East  Dereham  (accepted)  2,843 


,£5,610  0 
, 4,889  0 

, 4,8U0  0 
, 4,092  0 
. 4,051  0 
, 4,309  0 
4,271  0 
, 3.741  0 
3,610  0 
3,490  0 
3,427  0 


For  alterations  at  Howard  Arms,  South  Hornsey,  for 
Mr.  Beuuett.  Mr.  U.  J.  Nowton,  architect  : — 

Smith £541  0 0 

Wood  491  o 0 

Lamble  412  0 0 

Godden  397  0 0 

Coles  369  0 0 

Walker  (accepted) 328  0 0 


Warne £109  0 0 

lleatb 99  0 0 

Helliugs  (accepted) 80  17  0 

Gatfilting. 

Winn  (accepted). 

For  pair.ting  and  decorating  at  Carpenters’  Arms, 
Stratford,  for  Mr.  Syines.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect; — 
Walker  (accepted)  £1(J8  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  Infants’  school  (Burntwood 
Board  School,  No.  2;,  with  boundary  walling,  kc.  Mr. 
Samuel  Loxton,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  the 


He- 

Marks 

Dickson,  Roberts,  k Lawrence 

Hook  & Oldrey 

Randell  

Nunn  '* 

Allen  

Rickett  


..£3,299  0 0! 
-.  2,999  0 0 
..  2,666  0 0 
..  2,957  0 0 
..  2,916  17  0 

..  2,seo  0 0 
..  2,760  0 0 
..  2,100  0 0 ! 


For  alterations  and  addition  to  367,  Strand,  for  the 
roprietor  ol  the  Globe  newspaper.  Mr.  G R Tasker 
rcbitect Extra  ii  finished 
in  two  months 

£3,762  Nil. 

3,350  250 

3,066  Nil. 

2,963  300 

2.893  200 

2,825  Nil. 


Manley 

BanjfVrd  

Adamson  k Son 

Hook&Olcrey  

Patman  & Foiheringhau 

Ciemence 

Nightingale 2,821 


..  Nil. 


..£1.200  0 
..  3,999  0 
..  3,618  0 
..  3,808  0 
..  3,800  0 


For  work  proposed  to  be  done  at  37,  Hans-place,  Sloane- 
street,  for  Colonel  Stewart.  Mr.  C.  W.  Stephens,  archi- 
tect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  James  Howes 

Speight*  Fawn  £1,463  0 

nook  & Oldrey ] 455  0 

Payment  & Sods  “ j’427  0 

Parsons  & Sons 1*358  0 

For  erecting  and  finishing  (complete)  foor  shops, 
dwelling-houses,  aud  stables,  on  the  Greyhound-road 
Fulham,  lor  Mr.  A.  J.  Cbnstey.  Messrs.  JIabershou  A 
Fawckr.er,  architects 

4\  iliiams 

Johnson  

Higgs  

Niblctt  

Maton ..." 

Johnson,  Burton,  * Son  (too  late) 

Parker  

Shapley  

Brealey  

Balaam  

Ward*  Lamble  ". 

Jones  

Kearley  

Johnson  

Childs 

Judd  

Castle 

Ward  (too  late)  

Seale 

Prout  

Ball  & Cooper  

Beale  

Price  & Richardson  

Battley 

Evans  (accepted)  


architect : 

Widdowson  

Wiley 

Blanchard  

Insley 

Lougbton  

Brausford 

Callendar  & Day 

Tracey  

Heap  

Marshall 

Teece  

Bennett  

Wietanco  

Bedford 

Barton  

Guest  

Jones  & Son 

Moore 

Bate  

Bentley  

Lynex  (accepted) 


..£810  0 0 
..  8u7  8 0 


761  11  0 
760  0 0 


3,796  0 0 

3,790  0 0 

3,776  0 0 

3.697  0 0 

3,676  0 0 

3,687  0 0 

3,610  0 0 

3,«00  0 0 

3,670  0 0 

3,569  0 0 

3,567  0 0 

3,495  0 0 

3,467  0 O 

3,459  0 0 

3,457  0 0 

3,399  0 0 

3,398  0 0 

3,157  0 0 

For  repairs,  *<•.,  at  12»,  High  Holborn,  for  Mr.  F 
Lezard.  Mr.  J.  Houle,  architect : — 

|oxl*y  £374  0 0 

Pocock  320  10  0 


For  a new  front  and  alterations  to  warehouses  in  Back, 
street  and  Welsh-back,  Bristol,  for  Messrs,  Davies  & Co- 
Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect 

Allowed  for  old 
materials. 
..£60  0 0 


Sharp  & Graham  ... 

Virgo  & Ford  

Lew  s & Edgbrook  , 
East  brook  & .Sons  .... 
Bastow 

Banner 

Crocker 

Kranss 

Johnson  (accepted)  . 


..£912  0 0 . 
. 893  14  0 . 

. 834  4 0 . 

,.  834  0 0 . 

. 829  0 0 . 

. 760  0 0 . 

. 080  0 0 . 

. 675  0 0 

. 627  0 0 

. 605  0 0 ., 


60  0 0 
25  0 0 
34  0 0 
10  0 0 


25  0 0 


For  new  road,  sewer,  &c.,  on  the  Roupell  Park  estate, 
for  the  British  Mutual  Investment  Company  (Limited). 
Messrs.  John  Giles  * Gough,  architects.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Goode: — 

Carter £2,137  0 0 

Tilbury  2,124  0 0 

Killingback  2,046  0 0 

Mestou  2,022  0 0 

King 1,877  0 0 

Parkhouse 1,775  0 0 

Mayo  1,711  0 0 

Nicholson  1,590  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  pair  of  cottages  at  Aylestone  Park, 
Leicester,  for  Mr.  G.  Hartshorne.  Mr.  Charles  E, 
Willoughby,  architect 

Lowery  £674  0 0 

Brown" 671  10  0 

Southern 053  0 0 

Gilbert  k Pipes 051  o O 

Langton  * Son 

Bass 

Knight  & Baxter  

B and  & Sons  

Riddett  593  0 0 

Clark  & Garrett  593  0 0 

MarstOD  (accepted; 633  0 (> 


614  0 
638  0 
600  0 
599  1) 
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For  repairs,  painting,  4c.,  at  the  Lansdowne  Arms, 
I.acsdowue-road,  South  Lambeth,  .for  Mr.  D.  Bear.  Mr. 

Henry  Roberts,  architect : — 

Latbey  Bros J 0 

fcT1* no  o o 

Cracknoll  n n 

Edgley  (accepted)  113  0 0 

For  alterations  to  bar  and  bar  llttiogs 

Taylor £^3  0 0 


For  villa  residence,  at  Windsor,  for  Mr.  R.  Ford.  K 

P.J.  Byrne.  Windsor,  architect:-  Q Q 

Dakin.  Clewer  (accepted) £14,000  0 o 


For  repairs  and  additions  to  the  boundary-wall  of  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Mary  Abbott's, Kensington.  Mr.  Henry 

Hart,  architect:—  . » 

*5R  S S 

Hociley 1“  » 0 


0>»do".«S”PHryfmIrtc"  Knijbt,  ^ 

loctlT  . . ......  £1,098  0 0 

By  waters  1,07  5 0 0 

Howard  y 045  0 0 

Cleraence  5,97  0 q 

Fox’.ey 


For  Southam  Sewage  Outfall  Works,  for  the  Southern 
Sural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  engineer. 

U 2! 

DoveneyA  Quesnell,  Stoke,  Stafford- 

shire.. 2,115  6 6 

Howsoii  & Co.,  Stoke,  Staffordshire  1,719  10  11 
Smith,  West  minster  Chambers  1,600  •»  *> 


Smith,  Mi. veiton,  Warwick  . 

Jakon,  Southam  

Currall  & Lewis,  Birmingham, 

Dewill,  Harbury 

Green  k Sou,  \\  arwick  ., 

Law,  Kidderminster 


1,40-1 

1,390 

1,243 


Burkett  k Co.,  Birmingham 

Paitner,  Birmingham  (accepted).. 


1,177  12 
1,139  0 
, 1,046 


For  villa  residence,  at  Egham,  for  Mr.  Robert  Oades. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Byrne,  architect:— 

Head,  Egham  (accepted)  u 


For  the  enlargement  of  St.  Mary’s  Vicarage,  Southamp- 
ton. Mr.  A.  R-  Barker,  architect :- 

Brinton  & Bone.  Southampton  £690  0 O 

Bull  & Son.  Southampton . 0 

Goodall,  Worthing a 


The  Tottenham  Local  Board  have  accepted  the  Tender 
of  Mr  JoVn  Bell  (19,7081.)  for  j?*4  3 

granite  kerb,  and  crossings,  for  Contracts  In  os.  6,  4,  3, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


i.  s o.— 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Cor  sham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.— [Adyt.] 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Hminster,  Somerset.[ADVT. 


Bath  Stone. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

STOKE  GROUND,  and 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 

Supplied  in  any  quantities  on  the  shortest  notice. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  WUts.  [Advt.] 


’079  0 0 ! 


For  erection  of  gas-meter  factory  and  offices,  at  Smith- 
square,  Westminster,  for  Messrs.  W.  & B.  Cowan.  Mr. 
Thomas  Arnold  architect 

Higgs  & Hill £3.696  0 0 

Braid  A Co 3,530  0 0 

Harris  & Walbrook  3,564  0 0 

Mowlom&Co 3.550  0 0 

Kirk  .v  Randall 3.349  0 0 

Shaw  3,156  0 0 

Clemeuce  3,119  0 0 


n M W R -R  S F — 3.  H.-E.  H.  H.-F.  W.-J.  C.  K. 

H.H.-J.C.H.-W.J.M.-H.K-Anti^.ms.- Exeter, 

, „ t T —J  T B — 8.N.— G.  R — A.  M.— l- r. 

„ p T I.  _p  p a— C.  H.  O.— 8.  c.— H.  W.  O.— W.  U.  O. 

Messrs.  P.-R.  S.-W.  R.-S.  C -A.  M.-J.  B-ERP"D'  l'^Sod - 
F.-U.  N.-S.  N.-J.  W.  F.-G.  O.-F.  Et  J“n  -L-  & ^D' 

O'.  F.-O.-A.  D.-J.  H.-W.G.-J.  T.  B-K.  L.  (OOl.-K^F.  A. 
(shall  have  atceutlon).-J.  D.  W.  (next  week'.-W.  K.-G.  A Son. 

9menU  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication.  , , . , , . 

oompeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


For  pulling  down  and  re-building  a house  and  shop 
143,  Higbgate-road,  Kentish-town,  for  Mr.  W.  O’Hara. 

Mr.  James  Robert  Furniss,  architect :— 

Dixon,  Highgato-road  (accepted) £811  0 0 


For  makiog  alterations  at  tho  White  Horse,  North- 
street,  Fitzroy-square,  for  Mr.  Shannaw.  Mr.  James 
Hobert  Furniss,  architect  :— 

White,  Park-street  (accepted)  £338  0 0 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [A.dvt.J 


1 Ncrs!-The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  pspers  read  at 
public  meetings.  re.ts,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C— The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tan-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.J 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XXXIX.  (Toly 
TUE  1 a December.  1880).  will  be  given  as  a Supplement  with  the 
next  Number.  JANUARY  loth.  ,,  nerEonil 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PACK  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  persons! 


For  sundry  alterations  and  repairs  at  25,Hatton-garden, 
and  7,  Charles-street,  adjoining,  for  Mr.  Fredk.  Purnell. 
Mr.  Robert  Reid,  architect  :— 

Colls  k Son  £'94  0 0 

Hatfield  & Son 729  0 0 

Clarke  & Mannooch  67  0 0 

Foxiey  617  0 0 


CL0TQ  CASES  lor  Bmdiuf  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
EBADING-CA8b|C(cioth),  with  String!,  to  hold  a Month's  Numbers, 

THE  THIRTY-NINTH  VOLUME  of  -The  Builder"  (bound)  will 
THE  ‘n  the  20th  Inst.,  price  Twelve  Shillings  and 

SUBSCRIBERS;*' VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  wUl  be 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions, and  Publio  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices.— Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales.— 
[Advt.J 


CHARGES  FOE  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  the  erection  of  factory  at  Kingsfield  Works,  Foies- 
hill,  for  Messrs.  J.  & J.  Cash.  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Cliatta- 

way, architect:—  _ _ 

Frith,  Coventry  £9»0  0 0 

Brown,  Coventry 904  0 0 

Haywood, Coventry 895  0 0 

Worwood,  Coventry  (accepted) 673  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  parochial  buildings,  Southgate, 
Middlesex.  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  architect.  Quantities  by 


J,  8.  Let  & Son  : — 

Newby,  Southgate  .. 
Pocock,  Wood-green 

Kerry,  8onthg»te 

Patman,  Enfield 


..£2,782  10 
..  2,632  10 
..  2,503  0 
..  2,461  0 


For  coffee-tavern,  reading-room,  shop,  &c.,  Carlisle. 

Messrs.  Hetberington  & Oliver,  architects  :— 

C.  & J.  Armstrong  £1,105  16  8 

Metcalfe 1,039  19  1 

Wm.  Court  1.032  5 1 

Boll  1,015  8 0 

H.  & R.  Court  1,012  0 6 

Black  (accepted) 918  10  6 


l cost  of  3a.  6d.  each 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &c. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.J 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 

SITUATIONS  V*;.  AND'Qfc.NEB.AL  ADVERTISEMENTS^ 

Mx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under.. R «d. 

tlument*  ou  front  page.  Competition!!,  Contract-,  Sales  by  Auction, 
^.y  be  obUL^d  on  appUiitlon  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  TUI  RTY  words)  or  under -»■  «*• 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) - Oi.  6d. 

BEPUEB  «..FOT»*MgFi&. rf  Th.  BnOdOT.” 

Conot  bdiSSfi.  »«  1*  ■“  — » «“*•'“•  “d 

°”“  ■“"g.KKfe*  >»■>  a “ ■ 18  w„k 

F-ir  Situations  Wanted  ” Advertisement* ■>  . p?r  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements l,sr  ee  ’ 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

• • Rtamos  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  te 
'itKcuh  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payab  e 
“SftSSS.  xfiB-l  W O.  V, 

noirOLAH  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher,  

D0U  Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 

id.~iU.~~i-,'”  »*  »n«l  "jaj™  '■“h 

before  THREE  o clock  p.m.  on  TUUKSDAV. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  rwponslble  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MnNlAi,-  sc  leir  at  the  Office  In  reply  Advertise 
“r°ngly  i«o^mend.  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY 


B.  J.  Hudson  & Sons, 

MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  and  FANCY 
WOOD  MERCHANTS. 

Immense  quantities  of  thoroughly-seasoned 
Woods,  specially  adapted  for  Cabinet  and 
Joinery  purposes.  Also  Veneers  of  every  de- 
scription always  in  stock,  at  lowest  possible 
prices.  

WHITFIELD-STREET,  LONDON,  W.,  and 
GREAT  PETER-STREET,  S.W. 


For  additions  to  Beech-grove,  Ascot,  exclusive  of  paint- 
ing and  paper-hanging,  lor  Mr.  J.  Hiohens.  Mr.  P.  J, 
'Byrne,  architect : — 

Abbott  & Charman  (accepted)  £3/o  0 0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••THE  BUILDER"  la  anppUed  direct  from  the  Offlwto  D 

»nv  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rat*  of  18a.  per  annum 
prepaid.  Remlttancea  payable  a*  above. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  IIOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOB  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhonses,  Ac. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  0E  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS, 


WRV  BURN  GAS  t CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT.-Thoy  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitteS  at 

ham  Palace,  all  H.M.  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament  H.M.  Fkst  CommisiWofjWorH  t 8ako  ^“^aj,  Companies’  Office 

“ to  “ work 

•shops.  30,000  in  use  in  London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 


U.lL—iror  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 


P,  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee  aid  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LOEDOE 


Saterday,  Jasdarv  15,  1881. 
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Primitive  Builders. 

S’  tracing,  on  the  surface 
of  this  “ wide,  wide  world ,” 
the  early  struggles  of  the 
human  race,  how  scant 
and  few  are  the  materials 
which  the  anthropologist 
can  find  on  which  to  build 
his  theory  of  primitive 
life  centuries  before  tbe 
Christian  era.  Rude  frag- 
ments of  flint  and  bone 
implements  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the 
chips  of  nature’s  work- 
shop,— the  refuse  of  the 
banquet  of  a semi-carni- 
vorous savage, — or  the 
shell  heaps  of  the  primi- 
tive fisherman,  are  the  few 
records  which  man  can 
obtain  on  which  to  found 
his  idea  of  the  life  of  his 
primitive  ancestor.  If,  in 
these  rude  mementoes  of 
primitive  man,  the  stu- 
dent of  the  human  race  I 
can  find  some  basis 
for  his  theory  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  his  remote  ancestor,  how  much  more  will 
he  value  such  records  as  are  now  accessible 
from  the  buried  cities  of  that  home  of  the 
earliest  emigrants  in  the  plains  of  Chaldea.  The  | 
rude  flint  and  bone  implements,  the  debris  of 
caves  and  “ kitchen  middens”  were  but  as  it 
were  scattered  and  fragmentary  pages  of  the 
“ book  of  man  the  buried  treasures  of  Baby- 
lonia furnish  huge  tomes  which  teem  with  every 
detail  of  the  daily  life  of  the  prehistoric  citizens  ( 
of  the  land  of  Nimrod.  Nor  is  this  all : the  very 
letters  in  which  these  annals  are  written  are 
pictures,  ia  which  the  primitive  artist  has 
handed  down  to  posterity  the  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  men  and  manners  in  Babylonia  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era. 

The  art  of  writing  or  “of  recording  events 
and  sending  messages  ” certainly  was  in  its 
earliest  stages  pictorial,  in  the  employment  of 
pictures  expressive  of  objects  or  ideas  associated 
with  the  objects  represented.  Iu  almost  every 
portion  of  the  globe  where  there  has  grown  up 
a civilisation,  we  find  traces  of  this  early  mode 
of  transmission  of  speeoh.  In  Egypt  the  em- 
ployment of  the  hieroglyphics  as  purely  pic- 
torial and  not  as  phonetic  characters  must  have 
been  in  vogue  at  a remote  period,  but  how  dis- 
tant that  epoch  was  can  only  be  in  some  degree 
imagined  when,  at  the  time  of  the  fourth  dynasty, 
which  Dr.  Brugsch  places  thirty-seven  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  the  writing  had  already 
become  simplified  down  to  some  forty  phonetic 
signs.  Still,  however,  the  existence  of  numerous 
pictorial  characters  employed  as  determinatives, 


or  as  ideographs,  clearly  indicated  that  at  one 
time  the  ruder  and  more  complicated  mode  of  1 
expression  was  employed.  The  discovery  of  the 
monumental  records  of  the  tribes  of  North 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor  comprised  in  the  Hittite  con- 
federation shows  that  in  the  slopes  of  the  Taurus 
and  Armenian  mountains  there  had  been  in- 
vented by  the  primitive  inhabitants  a mode  of 
graphic  communication  of  a pictorial  character. 
The  complicated  mode  of  writing  in  nse  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire  has  had 
its  basis  in  primitive  picture-writing,  and  in 
some  of  the  more  archaic  inscriptions  the 
pictorial  character  is  very  apparent,  but  the 
exigiencies  of  cursive  writing  have  obliterated 
all  traces  iu  most  of  the  numerous  characters  of 
the  language.  Iu  Mexico,  and  among  the  South 
and  North  American  Indian  tribes,  this  mode  of 
giving  expression  to  thought  or  Bpeech  is  found. 

The  regular  and  beautifully  cut  or  moulded 
characters  of  the  cuneiform  syllabary  which 
serve  to  record  the  mighty  deeds  of  Senna- 
cherib or  Sardanapalus  wore  not  the  first  be- 
ginnings of  the  writing  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mesopotamia.  The  researches  whioh  have  been 
made  into  the  origin  of  the  cuneiform  or  wedge 
writing  in  nse  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  Bhow 
that,  before  the  emigrants  had  started  from 
their  primitive  home  under  the  Blopes  of  the 
mountain  of  the  world  in  the  north,  they  had 
already  begun  to  give  pictorial  expression  to 
their  language,  and  in  this  primitive  Bcript  we 
find  the  origin  of  the  more  regular  and  beautiful 
writing  of  the  later  empire,  and  from  the  un- 
couth combinations  of  dashes,  wedges,  and 
strokes,  we  are  able  to  learn  many  details  of  the 
daily  life  of  these  “pilgrim  fathers  of  Baby- 
lonia.” By  tracing  the  characters  of  the  more 
developed  script  back  to  their  elementary  and 
pictorial  forms,  we  are  able  to  obtain  a rude 
series  of  pictures  of  the  objects  which  surrounded 
the  artist  who  in  primitive  time  gave  graphic 
expression  to  his  thoughts. 

In  our  consideration  of  the  life  of  the  primitive 
builders  on  the  plaius  of  Chaldea,  we  are  greatly 
aided  by  the  numerous  vocabularies  and  lists  of 
synonyms  which  have  beeu  drawn  up  by  the 
scribes  of  the  court  of  Nineveh,  and  which 
enable  us  to  see  the  various  ideas  which  were 
grouped  round  the  ideographic  and  once  pictorial 
characters.  Iu  our  studies  there  is  no  better 
starting-point  than  the  house  or  home  which 
formed  the  dwelling  of  the  primitive  settler  in 
the  plains  of  Chaldea.  Among  the  characters 
which  are  used  ideographically  to  represent  the 
house  or  home  we  have  a series  which  furnish 
an  interesting  history  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  dwelling-place.  The  first  and 
earliest  idea  is  that  of  “ hole,”  “ hollow,”  or 
“ cave,”  which  carries  ns  back  to  the  mountain 
home  where  the  primitive  man  was  a troglodite 
or  cave-dweller.  This  notice  of  the  early  home 
of  the  Akkadian  mountaineer  prior  to  his  settle- 
ment in  Babylonia  being  caves  and  holes  in  the 
rocks,  finds  an  interesting  confirmation  in  the 


important  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Lortet,  near 
Tyre,  of  a prehistorio  settlement  with  the  traces 
of  a cave-dwelling  population.  In  these  people 
we  may  recognise  the  Sorites  or  cave-dwellers 
of  the  Scriptures  (Gen.  xiv.  5,  6).  After  their 
migration  from  the  “ mountain  of  the  East”  to 
the  low  alluvial  plains  of  Shinar  or  Chaldea,  the 
settlers  found  no  suoh  natural  resting-plaoe  as 
the  caves  or  hollows  made  by  the  giant  hand  of 
time ; they  were  compelled  to  construct  the 
house.  This  change  of  circumstances  gave  rise 
to  new  ideographs  as  expressive  of  the  home. 
The  house  was  now  represented  by  a rude 
picture  of  a “ wattle  and  dab  ” construction,  or 
by  a combination  of  two  characters,  the  one 
meaning  “ an  object,”  the  other  “ to  build,”  the 
house  became  “ that  which  is  built,”  and  the 
father  was  “ the  builder,”  or  “ he  who  makes  the 
resting-place.”  But  for  a long  time  the  houee 
was  only  a construction  of  wood  and  reeds, 
covered  with  the  clay  from  the  river’s  bank. 
This  fact  is  illustrated  by  a bilingual  legend 
in  tbe  British  Museum,  iu  which  the  “ brick 
house”  is  especially  specified  as  the  plaoe  of 
confinement,  the  prison.  The  tablet  is  a code 
of  domestic  laws  in  which  the  statutes  of  social 
life  are  recorded,  and  the  seotion  in  question 
reads,  “ If  a father  to  his  son  shall  say,  Thou 
art  not  my  son  in  the  house,  (even)  in  the  briok 
house  they  shall  enclose  him.”  There  is  one 
very  interesting  inscription  in  the  Museum  col- 
lection, which  is  a special  hand-book  of  phrases 
relating  to  domestic  life,  written  in  the  two 
languages  of  Babylonia,  Semitic  and  Non- 
Semitic,  and  as  it  relates  specially  to  the  foun- 
dation of  a private  domain,  we  will  see  what  in- 
formation we  can  gather  from  it  regarding  the 
house  and  home  life  in  the  land. 

“The  foundation  he  has  obtained.  In  this  year,  in  the 
sixth  moDtn,  he  has  founded  it.” 

The  ideographic  sign  here  used  for  foundation 
represents  the  idea  of  strong  land,  firm  ground, 
in  distinction  from  the  locse  marsh  land. 

The  rest  of  the  domain  is  then  laid  out: — 

“ The  trenches  for  the  walls  of  his  abode  he  has  made. 

The  circuit  he  has  enclosed. 

In  the  field  water  from  buckets  he  has  poured  out. 

The  field  with  the  hoe  he  has  broken  up. 

The  water  trenches  ho  has  arranged,  the  sakal  ho  has 
balanced. 

The  waters  have  been  poured  out. 

II. 

I*  the  month  Chislen  the  making  on  the  30th  day  with 
rejoicing. 

The  door  and  the  lintel  they  are  established. 

As  for  the  house,  the  woodwork  of  the  house  and  Ihe 
walls  of  the  house, 

The  strong  woodwork  he  has  made  firm.* 

In  the  resting-place  from  the  field,  which  in  this  hoase 
he  has  established.” 

Iu  the  interior  a separate  portion  of  the  house  he  has 

deducted. t 

The  construction  which  he  has  appomted. 

Over  it  he  watches. 

For  himself  the  portion  he  ha3  made.” 

This  short  fragment,  which  has  been  pre- 

* Literally,  carpentered,  t Made  small. 
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served  to  us  from  the  dust-heaps  of  Babylonia, 
gives  us  an  interesting  insight  into  the  social  life 
cf  the  country.  Here  we  see  briefly  written 
down  the  chronicles  of  a squatter,  or  one  who 
takes  possession  of  the  land  by  cultivation. 
Having  settled  upon  the  land,  he  marks  his 
foundation  or  site  out,  and  having  once  fixed  the 
foundation  or  boundary-stone,  his  right  was 
established,  and  no  one  could  remove  it;  for  the 
curse  of  removing  a neighbour’s  land-mark  was 
great  indeed,  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  com- 
bining  to  destroy,  both  here  and  hereafter,  the 
man  who  thus  violated  the  property  of  another. 
The  house  seems  ohiefly  to  have  been  of  wood. 
The  door  was,  however,  an  important  feature. 
In  the  Akkadian  portion  of  this  text  the  door  is 
called,  the  “ wood  of  the  entrance,”  while  the 
lintel  is  the  “ head  wood  ; ” sometimes  it  is  called 
the  “tie  or  joining  piece.”  The  door  was 
fastened  by  a “ bar  or  rope,”  and  the  threshold 
bears  the  appropriate  name  of  “ the  wood  of 
the  crossing  ; ” so  that  crossing  the  threshold  was 
a common  expression  with  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonians. The  windows  are  not  mentioned, 
except  as  11  openings,”  or  “ holes  ” ; nor  does 
the  hearth  appear  to  have  been  known.  The 
fire  and  the  fire-stick  used  to  kindle  it  was  an 
important  item  in  the  household  furniture,  and 
reserved  to  itself  special  ideographic  pictures. 
The  enclosure  here  referred  to  must  have  been 
the  men’s  quarter,  as  distinct  from  the  harem, 
or  women’s  portion.  In  the  construction  of  the 
house  the  beams  or  timber  framing  were  im- 
portant items.  They  are  called  or  represented 
in  this  mode  of  writing  by  a compound  ideograph, 
denoting  “ princes,  or  strong  ones  of  the  house,” 
that  is,  those  who  support  the  house.  The 
ribs  of  the  body  were  called  in  the  inscriptions 
the  beams  of  the  body,  while  the  back-bone, 
from  the  arrangement  of  the  vertebras,  is  called 
the  brickwork  of  the  body.  In  a small  but 
roughly-drawn  plan  of  a house,  the  small  en- 
closure of  the  men  was  indicated  as  about  one- 
third  of  the  house.  Attached  to  the  house, 
which,  as  the  inscription  tells  us,  was  “ the 
place  of  rest  from  the  agricultural  work  of  the 
field,”  was  the  garden  or  enclosure;  and  the 
ideograph  which  is  used  to  represent  an  estate 
consists  of  a rude  plan  of  a house  and  the  garden 
attached.  The  estate  was  most  distinctly 
marked  out,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  article  on 
k'  Land  Laws  of  Babylonia,”*  and  great  care 
was  taken  not  to  violate  adjacent  property. 
This  short  inscription  has  many  references  to 
the  irrigation.  Here  we  see  that  after  the  land 
was  broken  up  by  the  hoe  or  “ the  cutter,”  the 
trenches  for  irrigating  the  field,  which,  as  its 
name  shows,  “ the  land  near  the  water,”  was 
always  adjacent  to  a river  or  canal,  were  cut 
ready  for  water  which  was  raised  from  the  river 
then,_  as  now,  by  the  sakab.  This  useful 
machine  consists  of  a long  pole  balanced  on  a 
framework,  one  end  of  which  has  a bucket 
appended,  and  the  other  a counterbalancing 
weight  made  of  stone  or  clay.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  the  name  given  to  this  instrument  by 
the  Babylonians  is  composed  of  the  ideographic 
signs  representing  water,  and  to  raise,  and  river, 
i.e.,  “ that  which  raises  the  water  fx-om  the 
river.  ’ On  one  of  the  sculptured  slabs  from 
Nineveh,  now  in  the  Koyunjik  Gallery  in  the 
British  Museum,  there  is  a representation  of  one 
of  these  ancient  sakabi.  No  mention  of  tables  is 
found  in  the  inscriptions,  although  they  seem  to 
have  been  used  by  the  members  of  the  court ; but 
the  poorer  people,  like  the  modern  Arabs,  used 
the  ground  for  a table.  The  seat  was  repre- 
sented by  the  ideographs  for  “rest,”  and  to  be 
placed ; also  “ wood,”  so  that  some  kind  of  stool  or 
chair  was  in  use  with  the  people.  The  bed  was 
the  “resting-place,”  and  was  made  of  wood,  as  it 
always  has  the  sign  determinative  of  wooden 
objects  before  it,  and  is  oalled  “ the  wood  of  re- 
clining.” An  ancient  name  of  Nineveh  was 
11  the  bed  or  couch  of  the  gc  d,”  while  in  the  great 
temple  at  Babylon  was  a bed  or  couch  of  gold 
and  cedar  wood  made  by  Assurbanipal.  The 
cups  in  use  had  a somewhat  strange  representa- 
tion, namely,  the  ideograph  “ hollow  and  double  ” 
or  the  object  of  two  hollows ; this  applies  to  the 
interior  and  the  small  cavity  at  the  base.  Corn, 
wine,  oil,  honey,  milk,  and  butter  were  used,  but 
the  word  for  bread  has  not  been  found,  although 
some  kind  of  cake  was  eaten,  as  we  see  it  often 
represented  on  the  monuments.  The  cake  was 
hearth-baked,  and  resembled  the  bannock  of  our 
day.  The  analysis  of  the  cuneiform  characters 
gives  some  few  facts  of  interest  as  to  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  family.  The  father  was  the  house- 


* See  Builder,  vol,  xxxvi.  (1878),  p.  851. 


builder,  “ the  home-maker;  ” he  is  also  called  the 
“ revered  one.”  Among  this  primitive  people 
the  mother  was  held  in  most  high  reverence,  she 
bearing  the  “ name  of  the  house  goddess,”  the 
propagator  or  enlarger  of  the  family.  In  that 
curious  code  of  penal  laws  referred  to  above  the 
mother  is  specially  protected,  the  clause  relating 
to  her  being : — 

“ If  a son  to  his  mother  shall  say, 

‘ Thou  art  not  my  mother,’ 

His  hair  is  cut  off,  from  the  town  they  exclude  him, 

From  the  land  and  water  they  exclude  him. 

In  the  prison  they  enclose  him." 

Such  was  the  reverence  for  the  mother  among 
these  people.  In  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  we  see  the  sons,  “ the  little  males,” 
and  the  daughters  “ the  little  females.”  The 
brother  bears  the  curious  title  of  “ the  duplicate 
man.” 

The  ancient  traditions  of  the  shipbuilding 
PhcoQicians  carried  them  back  to  the  land  of 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  among  a people  who  lived  in  so  many- 
rivered  a land  as  Chaldea,  some  knowledge  of 
boat-building  was  developed  at  an  early  period. 
A small  inscription  in  the  British  Museum  pre- 
serves to  us  a list  of  technical  terms  connected 
with  ship  and  boat  building  in  vogue  with  the 
Babylonians.  Firstly,  we  have  “ the  ground  or 
place  of  the  ship,”  which  means  the  place  of 
the  rest  or  dock.  Then  isicl,  the  foundation  or 
keel ; the  horn  or  prow;  the  planks  called  “the 
lines.”  The  stern  is  called  “ the  tip  of  the  tail.” 
The  anchor  or  grapple  is  next  “ the  holder  of 
the  ship,”  while  the  cable  “ is  called  the  line  or 
cord  of  the  ship.”  On  deck  was  the  “ house  of 
the  ship.”  Like  the  Chinese,  the  Babylonians 
called  the  prow  “ the  eyes  of  the  ship,”  though 
we  hardly  expect  they  went  so  far  as  to  pamt 
eyes  on  the  prow,  or  to  cover  them  up  so  that 
their  ships  might  not  see  the  enemy  coming. 
The  lexicographical  tablets  in  the  Assyrian  col- 
lection of  the  British  Museum  furnish  many 
interesting  examples  from  the  vocabularies  of 
the  various  trades  in  Babylon,  whioh  tend 
to  illusti'ate  the  life  and  manners  of  these 
“ primitive  builders.” 


SPRING  GARDENS. 

“At  Charing  Cross,”  says  Larwood,  in  his 
Story  of  the  London  Parks,  for  the  facts  of  which 
he  is  largely  indebted  to  the  essay  in  Charles 
Knight’s  London,  “ there  is  a narrow  lane 
leading  into  St.  James’s  Park ; it  was  formed 
in  the  reign  of  King  William  III.,  and  bears 
the  pleasant  and  suggestive  name  of  Spring 
Gardens.  This  appellation  is  derived  from  a 
garden  which  once  covered  the  spot  forming  part 
of  the  grounds  attached  to  the  palace  of  White- 
hall, and  so  called  from  a spring  or  fountain, 
which  is  Bpoken  of  there  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Hentzner,  a German  doctor, 
who  visited  England  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  notices  this  fountainin  in  the 
Latin  journal  of  his  travels. 

It  was  placed  near  a sun-dial,  and  was  so 
contrived  that  when  strangers  stood  looking 
at  the  dial,  the  gardener  at  some  distance 
turned  a wheel,  and  then  the  water  would 
spring  forth  and  plentifully  sprinkle  them. 
Such  fountains  or  springs  were  common  in 
gardens  of  the  olden  time,  and  may  still  be 
occasionally  met  with ; but  the  contrivance  is 
now  brought  to  greater  perfection,  and  is 
usually  set  in  motion  by  the  unwary  visitor 
tieading  on  concealed  machinery.  The  water 
for  this  and  other  fountains  in  the  Spring 
Gardens  was  derived  from  St.  James’s  Fields, 
whence  it  was  conveyed  in  pipes  of  lead. 

Perhaps  the  spring  which  feeds  the  pump 
opposite  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  may  be 
the  same  which,  above  three  centuries  ago,  sup- 
plied the  spring-fountain  for  the  amusement  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  those  old  bj'gone  genei-a- 
tions  of  cockneys.  Further,  we  can  find 
nothing  concerning  these  gardens  in  that  reign, 
except  that  one  George  Johnson  was  keeper  of 
them.  To  this  man,  on  November  29th,  1601,  a 
payment  was  made  for  a scaffold  which  he  had 
erected  against  the  park  wall,  in  the  Tilt-yard, 
for  the  ‘ Countie  Egmont’  to  see  the  tilters.” 

From  an  old  account  it  appears  that  labourers 
were  paid  for  sundry  repairs  and  works  done  in 
the  Spring  Gardens  in  1614.  Thijre  was  also  an 
arohery-butt,  which  had  been  bnilt  with  eighteen 
loads  of  turf  from  Tothill  - fields.  Probably 
this  butt  was  made  for  Henry  Prince  of  Wales, 
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James’s  eldest  son,  to  practise  shooting,  he  being 
fond  of  military  amusements. 

King  James  I.  kept  a menagerie  in  St.  James’s 
Park,  and  some  of  the  animals  appear  to  have 
been  located  in  the  Spring  Gardens.  He  also  had 
a bowling-green  in  the  gardens,  bowling  being 
then  a favourite  amusement  of  the  gentry. 

The  company  which  frequented  the  Spring 
Gardens,  although  gentlemen,  were  mostly  a 
wild,  ruffling  set,  and  on  this  account  King 
Charles  I.  ordered  the  place  to  be  closed. 

It  was  again  opened  in  the  time  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  but  Cromwell  published  an  edict,  in  1617, 
“that  no  person  be  admitted  to  come  into  or 
walk  in  the  Spring  Gardens  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
or  on  any  of  the  public  fast  days ; or  that  any 
wine,  beer,  ale,  cakes  [a  truly  Shaksperian 
collocation],  or  other  things,  be  sold,  either  upon 
the  Lord’s  Day  or  upon  public  fast  days.” 

In  1654  my  Lord  Pi’otector  thought  proper  to 
shut  up  the  wioked  place  altogether. 

This  order  was  not  put  long  into  force,  for 
in  1658  the  gardens  were  again  opened. 

After  the  Restoration,  buildings  began  gradu- 
ally to  be  ereoted  in  the  neighbourhood.  As 
early  as  1661  the  inhabitants  of  Charing-cross 
petitioned  the  king  that  no  further  houses  might 
be  erected  there,  beyond  that  of  Sir  Charles 
Cottrell,  Master  of  Ceremonies  to  his  Majesty, 
who,  they  said,  had  taken  so  extensive  a plot  ot 
ground  “ that  no  more  could  be  spared  withouf 
inconvenience.”  No  regard  was  paid  to  the 
request  of  the  citizens  ; for,  the  year  after, 
Thomas  Elliott,  esq.,  a Groom  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, obtained  a piece  of  ground  to  build  a 
house  on. 

Vauxlxall,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was 
then  known  by  the  name  of  “ New  Spring 
Gardens.”  The  Old  Spi’ing  Gardens  were  closed 
in  1662,  partly  on  account  of  a duel  between 
Capt.  T.  Howard,  of  the  Guards,  and  Jermyn, 
the  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban’s.  Jei'myn 
was  seriously  wounded,  and  his  second,  Giles 
RawliDgs,  killed  by  Colonel  Dillon,  Howard’s 
second ; for  in  thoee  days  the  seconds  used  to 
fight  as  well  as  the  principals.  No  mention  is 
made  by  contemporary  authors  after  this,  and 
the  maps  alone  give  us  some  knowledge  of  this 
spot.  In  Ogilby  & Morgan’s  large  plan  of 
London,  published  in  1683,  there  is  still  some 
part  of  the  gardens  left,  at  the  back  of  Wal- 
lingford House,  now  the  Admiralty. 

But  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  George  I. 
the  Spring  Gardens  are  laid  down  in  the  maps 
as  an  enclosure  limited  by  rows  of  houses  in 
Warwick-lane  and  Charing-croBs,  and  contained 
a house,  with  a large  flower-garden  in  front, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  an  orchard  or  a grove 
of  trees.  It  is  this  plantation,  perhaps,  which 
was  denominated  the  “ Wilderness”  so  late  as 
1772,  in  which  year  Frederick  Augustus,  Earl  of 
Berkelej',  obtained  leave  to  build  messuagee 
and  gardens  in  a place  called  the  “ Wilderness,” 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  passage  from 
Spring-gardens  to  St.  James’s  Park.  This 
grant,  no  doubt,  occasioned  the  disappearance 
of  the  last  vestige  of  the  once  famous  place  of 
amusement. 

The  cows  which  still  form  a picturesque 
feature  in  the  view  of  the  park  from  Spring 
Gardens  appear  to  be  an  ancient  institution : 
they  are  mentioned  at  least  nearly  200  years 
ago,  and  were  probably  in  existence  much 
earlier.  Warburton  (1698-1779)  writes, — “I 
would  recommend  to  our  good  friend  Mason  a 
voyage  now  and  then  with  me  round  the  park. 
What  oan  afford  nobler  hints  for  pastoral  than 
the  cows  and  the  milkwomen  at  your  entrance 
from  Spring  Gardens  ? ” 

Lord  Berkeley  built  a house  for  himself  upon 
a portion  of  the  site,  granted  to  him  in  1772, 
facing  towards  the  park,  and  this  house  remained 
the  property  of  his  descendants  until  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
who  pulled  down  the  house,  and  erected  their 
present  offices  upon  the  site. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  was  incorporated  by 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  18  & 19> 
Viet.,  cap.  CXX.,  which  came  into  operation  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1856.  The  first  meetings 
of  the  Board  were  held  in  the  Council  Chamber 
of  Guildhall,  London,  but  the  accommodation 
being  found  inadequate,  the  premises  No.  1, 
Greek-street,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Soho- 
square,  were  taken  by  the  Board.  These 
premises  being  considered  unsuitable  on  account 
of  their  restricted  area  and  other  reasons,  it  was 
resolved  to  build  new  offices  in  a more  central 
position,  and  after  considerable  opposition  from 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  who  denounced 
the  proposal  as  extravagant  and  unnecessary,  a 
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Committee  was  appointed  to  carry  this  resoln- 
tion  into  effect.  _ . , , 

After  a long  consideration,  the  Board  decided 
in  1858  to  acquire  Berkeley  Honse,^  Spring- 
gardens,  occupying  an  area  of  about  lo,977  ft., 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  Board  s new 
offices.  The  house  and  grounds  were  then  held 
by  the  executors  of  the  late  Earl  Fitzhardinge 
on  a lease  from  the  Crown  for  a term  expiring 
in  1871  at  a rental  of  5001.  a year.  The 
Treasury  agreed  to  accept  a surrender  of  the  old 
lease  and  to  grant  a bnildiDg  lease  of  the  site  at 
a rental  of  500 1.  up  to  the  10th  of  October,  18/1, 
and  of  3501.  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  the 
Board  covenanting  to  expend  a sum  of  not  less 
than  15,0001.  in  rebuilding.  It  was  agreed  at 
the  same  time  that  the  entrance  into  St.  James  e 
Park,  which  was  formerly  very  narrow,  should 
be  widened  by  setting  back  the  railings  on  the 
east  side  of  Berkeley  House,  by  whioh  means  a 
very  important  improvement  was  effected. 

The  Board’s  offices  were  designed  and  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  Mar- 
rable,  the  first  Superintending  Architect  of 
Metropolitan  Buildings  appointed  by  the  Board 
under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  of  1855. 
The  original  estimate  was  18,5001.,  and  the 
actual  cost  of  the  building,  which  was  completed 
in  18G0,  was  17,7061.  3s.  7d.  The  cost  of  the 
fittings  was  1,5221.  3s.  7d.  including  all  the  desks, 
presses,  and  much  of  the  oak  furniture  and 
mahogany  in  writing-tables,  book- cases,  &c., 
together  with  the  adaptation  and  repair  of  all 
the  old  fittings  and  furniture  removed  from 
Greek-street,  making  the  total  cost  of  the  build- 
ing, with  the  fittings,  19,2281.  7s.  2d.  The 
builder  was  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  Myeis. 

In  1866  the  duties  cast  upon  the  Board  by 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  had  led  to  a large 
increase  in  the  permanent  staff,  and  necessitated 
the  provision  of  further  accommodation  for  the 
persons  employed.  This  was  effected  by  the 
erection  of  new  offices  in  the  rear,  at  a cost  of  about 
7,1301.  These  works  were  carried  out  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  Yulliamy,  who  had  succeeded 
Mr.  Marrable  in  1861  in  the  poBt  of  Superin- 
tending Architect  and  Architect  to  the  Board 
The  additions  cannot  be  seen  from  the  outside, 
except  from  the  end  of  Carlton-terrace,  and  are 
of  a plain  unpretentious  character,  without  any 
architectural  features. 

The  constant  increase  in  the  business  of  the 
Board  led  to  the  purchase  in  1876,  from  Mr. 
Decimus  Burton,  at  a cost  of  about  2,400Z.,  of  the 
lease  of  Nos.  10  and  12,  Spring-gardens,  adjoin- 
ing the  Board’s  premises  oa  the  north  side.  The 
Board  at  that  time  obtained  posseBBion  of  the 
whole  of  these  premises,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ground-floor,  which  was  reserved  for  Messrs. 
Burton  & Son,  they  paying  the  Board  a rental 
of  5001.,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  that  firm  in 
1880,  the  Board  entered  into  the  occupation  of 
the  entire  house. 

In  1878  an  additional  story  was  added  to  the 
Board’s  offices,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Vulliamy. 
This  addition,  which  was  intended  to  accommo- 
date the  clerks  in  the  Solicitor’s  department, 
was  carried  out  at  a cost  of  about  5,650 l.,  which 
cost  was  materially  incurred  by  the  difficulty  of 
access  to  the  building,  the  only  approach  being 
a narrow  mews  in  the  rear,  out  of  Cockspur- 
etreet.  On  the  completion  of  this  addition  an 
attic  story  was  constructed  over  the  north  wing, 
next  Spring-gardens,  to  provide  additional  rooms 
for  the  Engineer’s  staff, 'at  a cost  of  1,200Z.  This 
last  addition  cannot  be  said  to  improve  the  archi- 
tectural effect  of  the  buildiDg. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Board’s  offices  to  the 
present  time  appears  to  be  upwards  of  34,OOOZ, 
(exclusive  of  furniture  and  fittings),  which  is 
equivalent  to  a rental  of  about  2,500 1.  a year,  an 
amount  which  cannot  be  considered  extravagant, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the 
Board. 


DWELLING-HOUSES  : VENTILATION, 
LIGHTING,  AND  WARMING* 

THE  PARKES  MUSEUM  OF  HYGIENE. 

In  my  last  leoture,  the  first  of  this  series  on 
Dwelling-houses,”  + I considered  the  subjects 
of  situation  and  construction,  and  I endeavoured 
in  a very  popular  manner  to  indicate  what  should 
guide  you,  both  in  the  choice  of  a site  for  a house, 
and  in  the  materials  and  workmanship  of  which 
it  Bhould  be  constructed.  To-day  I shall  have 
to  lead  you  into  quite  another  subject  of  obser- 
vation, in  which  mnch  greater  difference  of 
opinion  exists.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  subjects [of  “Ventilating,  Lighting, 
and  Warming  ” are  not  yet  enrolled  among  the 
exact  sciences.  Nevertheless,  they  are  daily 
becoming  more  interesting,  as  experimental 
philosophy  pursues  its  investigations  and  reasons 
upon  the  facts  it  records. 

In  the  collection  of  facts,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  principles,  few  have  been  more  pains- 
taking than  the  late  Dr.  ParkeB;  and  the 
valuable  book,  edited  by  Dr.  de  Chaumont, 
entitled  “ Parkes’s  Practical  Hygiene,”  is  one 
of  the  very  best  reference  works  on  the  arts 
and  sciences  involved  in  the  preservation  of 
health  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  life  resulting 
therefrom.  In  the  second  chapter,  Dr.  Parkes 
describes  the  various  impurities  in  the  air  we 
breathe,  — matters  suspended  in  the  air  and 
gaseous  matters, — also  the  nature  of  the  im- 
purities in  certain  special  cases,  6uch  as  air 
vitiated  by  combustion,  air  vitiated  by  respira- 
tion by  healthy  and  by  sick  persons,  air  vitiated 
by  effluvia  from  sewage  matter,  and  air  of 
sewers  and  cesspools,  air  vitiated  by  certain 
trades,  and  by  churchyards  and  vaults. 

In  the  third  chapter,  Dr.  Parkes  considers  the 
question  of  ventilation  : the  quantity  of  fresh 
air  required  to  be  admitted  to  remove  the  re- 
spiratory impurities  caused  by  healthy  persons 
and  by  the  sick,  and  the  product  of  combustion 
generated  by  lights  ; the  mode  in  which  the 
necessary  quantity  of  fresh  air  can  be  supplied; 
li — Un  — .V.Ir.1.  o!.  la  oof,  in  motion  ; the 


Trade  Unions. — We  gather  from  an  appendix 
to  the  reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  for  the  year  1879  that  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1879,  there  were  in  England  174 
registered  trade  unions,  of  which  130  made 
returns  according  to  law,  showing  that  these 
130  unions  had  on  that  day  funds  amounting  in 
all  to  272,413 Z.,  an  aggregate  annual  income  of 
257,439L,  and  a grand  total  of  222,853  members. 
The  Scotch  trade  unions  had  on  the  same  date 
funds  amounting  to  16,408i.,  an  annual  income 
of  20.065Z.,  and  12,596  members.  The  total 
figures  for  Ireland  were:  — Funds,  2,229J.  ; 
annual  income,  2,930Z. ; members,  2,440. 


the  means  by  which  air  is  set  in  motion 
relative  value  of  natural  and  artificial  ventilation, 
&c. ; and  any  one  desiring  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  reasoning  on  the  subject  can- 
not do  better  than  consult  this  very  remarkable 
work,  which  will  be  found  in  the  library  of  this 
Museum,  along  with  most  of  the  recognised  text- 
books on  sanitation  generally.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  explain  on  the  present  occasion  one  or 
two  leading  principles,  and  to  devote  the  chief 
of  our  time  to  illustrations  of  the  application  of 
these  principles  in  the  various  appliances  to  be 
en  in  this  Museum  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  usual  to  measure  the  impurity  in  the 
atmosphere  by  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
it  contains,  not  because  this  is  the  only  or  even 
the  chief  cause  of  its  unhealthiness,  but  because 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  is  indicative  of  the 
proportional  existence  of  other  impurities,  viz., 
foul  organic  matter  and  moisture,  and  also 
because  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  can  be 
accurately  measured,  and  therefore  may  be 
usefully  taken  as  an  index  of  impurity  generally. 
The  average  amount  of  carbonio  acid  in  the  air 
outside  of  the  house  is  four  parts  in  10,000 ; 
when  it  reaches  six  parts  in  10,000  inside,  the 
room  begins  to  be  stuffy.  Dr.  de  Chaumont  has 
shown  that  about  3,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air 
per  hour  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  air  quite 
fresh  ; practically,  however,  no  more  than  750 
cubic  feet  per  hour  is  attainable  in  this  country 
without  producing  draughts.  As  Dr.  Corfield 
observes,  “ The  air  in  our  houses  is  rendered 
impure  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  our 
respiration,  and  by  the  products  of  combustion 
that  are  allowed  to  escape  into  it  from  lights 
and  fires.  Thus,  the  air  that  we  empire  contains 
a certain  quantity  of  foul  or  putrescent  organic 
matter.  It  is  charged  with  moisture,  and  con- 
tains about  5 per  cent.  less  oxygen,  and  nearly 
5 per  cent,  more  carbonic  acid,  than  the  air  we 
inspire.”  Add  to  this  that  every  foot  of  gas 
consumed  is  equal  to  the  addition  of  one  per- 
son’s expiration,  and  the  need  of  changing  the 
air  is  quite  obvious.  This  change  of  air  can  only 
be  effected  by  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  and 
the  concurrent  abstraction  of  foul  air.  It  is  not 
enough  to  provide  for  the  extraction  of  air  with- 
out providing  for  its  incoming,  because  the 
effort  of  natural  forces,  seeking  equilibrium,  will 
cause  the  air  to  be  drawn  through  every  crevioe 
in  doors  and  windows,  and  even  through  solid 


walla  and  floor,  creating  enrrents  oE  air  en  route 
to  the  motive  power,  the  partial  vaenum  which 
the  fire  in  the  grate  produces.  . Neither  is  it 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  air,  i 
there  iB  no  means  of  outlet,  and  if  the  chimney- 
flue  is  closed,  it  will  not  enter  of  itself  at  ail, 
but  will  require  to  be  forced  into  the  room,  by 
which  process  the  occupants  of  the  apartment 
will  feel  no  more  delightful  sensations  than  is  to 
be  experienced  by  a descent,  sub-aqua,  in  the 
diving-bell  at  the  Polytechnic.  __  , 

In  ordinary  houses,  the  chimney  is  a sufficient 
ventilator  when  associated  with  a means  of  feed- 
ing the  chimney  with  a supply  of  air  to  prevent 
it  feeding  itself  by  drawing  from  every  crevice 
as  before  mentioned.  To  feed  the  fire  directly, 
however,  wonld  probably  prevent  the  draughts; 
but  it  would  decrease  the  warmth,  and  leave  the 
room  unrefreshed  by  the  change  of  fresh  for 
expired  air.  Consequently,  it  is  obviously  de- 
Birable  to  introduce  the  air  in  such  a way  that 
it  may  do  all  the  good  it  can  before  it  reaches 
the  fire  and  is  swallowed  up  by  the  chimney 
ourrent.  Now  it  is  admitted  that  the  ordinary 
current  np  the  flue  of  a sitting-room  fire-plaoe 
is  at  the  rate  of  from  3 to  6 cubic  feet  per 
second,  or  300  cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  18,000 
cubic  feet  per  hour.  Consequently,  allowing  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  is  necessary  to  be 
extracted  for  each  occupant  of  any  chamber, 
obviously  one  sitting-room  fire-place  is  a snth- 
cient  extractor  for  eighteen  persons.  H 3 ,OUU 
cubic  feet  is  insisted  on,  as  recommended  by  Ur. 
de  Chaumont,  then  six  persons  are  efficiently 
provided  fer  by  this  means,  which  is  all-sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes  in  dwelling-houses, 
except  on  party-nights,  when  a still  larger 
volume  of  expired  air  will  be  required  to  be  ex- 
tracted to  mahe  way  for  the  equivalent  of  fresh 
air  which  it  is  neceSBary  to  introduce  to  beep 
up  the  interchange,  and  to  maintain  the  purity 
of  the  air  generally.  Proceeding  on  this  assump- 
tion, Mr.  Tobin  has  the  credit  of  reviving  an  old 
principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Whitehurst,  F.R.S., 
and  published  in  1794,  and  of  putting  it  into 
practical  use  moBt  BuccesBfully  at  the  Ophthalmic 
Ward  of  St.  George’s  Hospital ; which  is  a room 
about  20  ft.  square  and  14  ft.  high,  so  far  as 
recollection  serves  me,  for  1 went  to  see  it,  an 
was  satisfied  with  the  result  obtained  Mr 
Tobin  closed  all  extract  ventilators  except  the 
open  fire-place,  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
going  winter  and  summer,  and  day  and  night 
to  maintain  the  velocity  of  the  upward  current 
in  the  chimney,  which  was  thus  retained  as  the 
only  extractor.  He  next  provided  some  eight 

or  ten  semicircular  zinc  shafts  about  5 in.  or  b in. 

diameter,  and  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  high,  and  fixed  them 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  room  and  eqmdistantly 
between  them.  These  shafts  are  connected  at 
the  feet  with  horizontal  channels  leading  to  the 
outer  air ; one  set  of  shafts  being  in  communica- 
tion with  channels  leading  to  the  outer-wall 
gratings  fixed  on  one  side  of  the  building,  and 
one  set  of  the  shafts  communicarting  in  a similar 
manner  to  gratings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
building.  This  was  an  afterthought;  when  all 
the  shafts  communicated  with  the  outer  wall  on 
one  side  of  the  building  only,  the  room  was 
either  supplied  with  too  little  or  too  much  air, 
as  the  direction  of  the  wind  might  happen  to  be 
towards  or  away  from  the  said  inlet  gratings. 
In  this  way  the  fresh  air  was  introduced  and 
extracted,  and  no  draught  was  felt  by  the 
patients,  much  less  by  myself  and  other  profes- 
sional  visitors,  who  congregated  round  the  fare 
expecting  such  a result.  In  fact,  the  prophecy 
of  Mr.  Whitehurst,  delivered  100  years  before, 
was  fulfilled,  viz. Given,  an  air-duct  about 
3 ft.  or  4 ft.  long  and  5 in.  or  6 in.  in  diameter, 
fixed  in  either  corner  of  the  room  most  remote 
from  the  fire,  and  oommunicating  with  the  ex- 
ternal air.  The  incoming  air  will  ascend  in  a 
perpendicular  direction  to  the  ceiling,  and  being 
gradually  diffused  will  soon  acquire  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room,  no  person  will  be  sensible  of  it, 
and  the  flame  of  a candle  will  not  be  in  the  least 
disturbed  by  it.”  . . 

In  connexion  with  this  system  of  introducing 
fresh  air  into  a room,  you  will  be  interested  in 
examining  the  various  models  which  this 
Museum  supplies.  Practical  difficulties  bristle 
up  and  stand  in  the  way  of  the  successful 
application  of  the  most  perfect  theories,  and 
it  is  quite  vain  to  think  that  any  one  system, 
however  successful  in  however  so  many  in- 
stances, will  always  realise  the  same  result. 
Experience  proves  the  contrary,  and  therefore 


* By  Mr.  Edward  C.  Robina,  F.S.A.  The  second  of  a ! jfc  j8  that  J cannot  stop  here  and  pretend  to 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Parkes  Museum,  to  members  of  v Baid  all  that  is  needful  to  Bay,  because  I 
B f 8tb' lm-  I have  witnessed  to  one  suocess,  and  proved  its 
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value  elsewhere  for  myself  on  various  occasions 
m my  own  practice.  In  the  first  place,  the 
entrance  of  air  through  these  shafts  has  to  be 
regulated.  This  may  be  done  by  a hinged  lid 

n the  top,  with  side  cheeks  opening  towards 
the  wall,  or  by  a diaphragm  plate  hung  on 
centres  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  shaft, 
and  turned  with  a brass  handle  at  pleasure.  In 
the  next  place,  dust  and  smoke  blacks  find  their 
way  into  the  room  along  with  the  so-called  fresh 
air.  At  first  perforated  zinc  was  put  in,  and 
failed.  Then  cotton-wool  was  lightly  put  over, 
which  upset  the  whole  principle  by  checking 
the  current  which  was  needed  to  carry  the 
air  to  the  top  of  the  room,  that  it  might  fall 
like  the  spray  of  a fountain  by  its  own  gravity, 
only  weakened  as  its  temperature  was  raised  by 
contact  with  the  upper  strata  of  the  air  of  the 
room. 

The  Sanitary  Engineering  and  Ventilating 
Company  have  here  made  a distinct  improve- 
ment by  making  use  of  the  horizontal  part  of 
the  outlet-pipe  or  elbow  which  passes  through 
the  wall  as  a trap  to  catch  the  blacks,  by 
directing  the  incoming  air  through  iron  plates 
Bet  at  an  angle,  to  cause  the  air  to  be  thrown 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  is  held  in  a 
tray  over  which  the  air  must  pass.  But  this 
freezes  in  winter,  and  at  Christmas  parties, 
when  most  air  is  required,  the  chances  are  it  is 
frozen.  This  has  led  to  another  plan  being  sub- 
stituted,— namely,  a canvas-bag  of  the  shape  of 
a dame-school  fool’s  cap,  is  fixed  inside,  and  the 
air  passes  freely  enough  through  the  extended 
meshes,  and  comes  in  pure,  and  in  sufficient 
force.  The  lower  in  the  shaft  the  bau  is  fixed, 
the  better.* 

The  double-hung  rising  sashes,  which  I prefer 
to  any  other  sort  of  sashes,  give  a similar  kind 
of  access  for  air  by  simply  raising  the  lower 
Bashes  2 in.  and  fixing  a piece  of  wood  to  fill  up 
the  space  below ; between  the  upper  part  of  the 
lower  sash  so  raised,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
upper  sash  which  is  closed,  there  will  be  a space 
through  which  the  air  will  pass  in  an  upward 
direction.  Or  the  same  end  may  be  attained  by 
cutting  slots  in  the  meeting  rails  of  the  sashes 
and  fixing  hit-and-miss  brass  ventilators  over 
the  slots,  and  so  admitting  or  excluding  the  air 
at  pleasure.  Tonks,  of  Birmingham,  has  presented 
to  the  Museum  Currall's  patent  for  admitting 
air  vertically  through  the  pierced  bottom  rail  of 
wmdow-sashes  covered  by  metal  plates  directing 
the  current.  By  no  other  means  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  cold  air  directly  from  without  admitted 
with  an  upward  current  at  a low  level  except 
through  Pierce’s  pyro-pneumatio,  Boyd’s  last 
new  Hygiastic,  and  II.  S.  Snell’s  Thermhydric 
Stove.  These  and  others  like  them  stand  free 
of  the  wall,  and  the  air  is  brought  from  without 
and  passed  through  vertical  shafts  within  the 
stove  case  into  the  room. 

There  are  a variety  of  other  stoves  which,  in 
Bummer,  are  to  be  used  as  cold  air  admission 
“lets ; so  also  there  are  a great  many  wall  ven- 
tilators ; but  none  of  them  deliver  the  air  into 
the  room  with  a vertical  current.  At  best,  it  is 
with  a cant  upwards  at  an  angle  of  45°  towards 
the  ceiling,  like  the  Sherringham  wall  ventilator. 

Stevens’s  drawer  ventilator,  of  which  an  ex- 
ample may  be  seen  in  the  Museum,  is  an  attempt 
to  achieve  a vertical  current  from  a side  opening, 
but  it  is  not  sightly. 

Crossly ’s  improved  louvre  ventilators,  both 
for  the  admission  and  extraction  of  air,  are  good 
of  their  kind,  and  may  be  Been  here. 

Boyd,  Batty,  Edwards,  and  a host  of  stove- 
makers,  arrange  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air 
through  the  stove  fronts,  and  very  valuable  is 
this  means  of  inlet,  because  it  can  be  regulated 
to  a nicety  by  the  handle  furnished  to  open  and 
close  the  louvres  which,  in  the  case  of  Boyd’s 
school-board  stoves,  are  provided. 

In  winter  time,  however,  the  value  of  the 
introduction  of  fresh  air  through  the  stove  is 
most  obvious,  because,  by  taking  off  the  extreme 
coldness  of  the  outer  air,  by  causing  it  to  pass 
oyer  warmed  surfaces  on  its  way  to  replace  the 
air  exhausted  by  the  attraction  of  the  fire-flue, 
ess  amount  of  fuel  is  required  to  heat  the  air  of 
he  room  than  if  it  came  in  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  outer  air.  It  is  therefore  a matter 
of  economy  that  influences  the  rejection  of  any 


t !-°,n  . Sanitary  Science,"  read  at  the  Royal 

Institute  of  British  Architects,  I have  referred  to  Messrs. 
Verity  s admirable  mode  for  pumping  in  air  to  a room  by 
water-power,  fed  by  the  house-cistern  turning  a horizontal 
an,  ny  which  means  a kind  of  automatic  action  is  kept  up. 
nave  now  the  opportunity  of  showing  a model  in  action 
nd  drawing  attention  to  a means  of  disinfecting  the  air 
nfecthK'1  ffuid  PBa3  tllrough  a 8P0D&e  saturated  with  dis- 


plan  that  introduces  crude  cold  air,  even  though 
it  is  done  without  draught  on  Mr.  Whitehurst’s 
principle. 

The  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  the  entrance-hall  and  Btaircase  of  a 


house  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  door 
ventilators  for  the  admission  of  the  cooler  air  of 
the  hall  through  brass  hit-and-miss  ventilators 
set  in  the  top  rail  of  the  door ; but  this  was 
found  to  bring  the  draught  straight  down  upon 
the  occupants  between  the  door  and  the  fire, 
and  consequently  Currall’s  patent  door  venti- 
lators were  invented  to  establish  an  upward 
current  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  model 
exhibited.  This  principle  has  received  a further 
development  by  the  architrave  ventilator,  an 
apparatus  designed  by  Mr.  Judge,  our  curator, 
which  I also  exhibit.  In  ordinary  dwelling, 
houses,  hot-water  heating  is  rarely  introduced  ; 
but  if  it  were,  then  a most  convenient  mode  of 
introducing  air  is  available  by  passing  it 
through  a chamber  surrounded  by  a coil  of  hot- 
water  pipes. 

We  have  now  considered  the  various  means  of 
admitting  fresh  air,  and  you  will  have  observed 
my  preference  for  the  preservation  of  a vertical 
current.  And  even  where  that  cannot  be 
obtained,  I think  that  it  should  never  be  intro- 
duced directly,  but  always  through  a flue  built 
in  the  wall  at  a lower  level  than  the  opening 
into  the  room,  so  as  to  break  the  force  of  the 


wind,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  encourage  a 
vertioal  current. 

Let  us  now  consider  Extract  Ventilators.  At 
present  we  have  remarked  only  upon  the 
chimney  flue.  But  there  are  occasions  when  it 
is  desirable  to  supplement  this  flue,  and  some- 
times there  is  no  fireplace  at  all,  and  conse- 
quently no  chimney  by  which  to  ventilate.  But 
supposing  that  a fireplace  does  exist,  it  is 
common  to  supplement  it  by  other  appliances ; 
of  these,  Dr.  Arnott’s  chimney-valve,  and  its 
varieties,  are  the  earliest  and  most  generally 
accepted.  They  are  usually  fixed,  as  you  know, 
near  the  ceiling,  and  form  a communication 


between  the  upper  air  of  a room  and  the  heated 
chimney-flue  in  winter,  when  there  is  a fire; 
and  where  there  is  no  down-draught  they 
answer  very  well,  provided  proper  inlets  for  air, 
equal  in  area  to  the  outlets,  are  included  in  the 
arrangements.  In  summer  it  is  also  available 
as  a ventilator,  but  down-draught  is  common  in 
flues  where  there  are  no  fresh-air  inlets,  or  that 
have  no  fire  to  provoke  a partial  vacuum  and 
consequent  upward  current  therein,  the  air 
descending  the  sooty  flue  and  penetrating  the 
chinks  around  the  talc  flaps  (intended  to  close 
tightly,  but  rarely  doing  so)  ; a disagreeable 
smell  i3  often  introduced  by  its  means.  For  j 
this  and  other  reasons  I am  not  much  in  favour  ' 
of  ventilating  in  this  way  by  the  chimney-flue. 

I prefer  that  a separate  flue  should  be  con- 
structed for  this  purpose,  which  goiDg  up  with 
or  between  the  heated  smoke-flues  is  sufficiently 
warmed  to  rarefy  the  air  and  increase  the 
upward  current.  This  special  air-flue  should 
be  carefully  pargetted  or  lined  with  plaster, 
and  should  not  open  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney-stack  on  the  same  level  as  the 
smoke. flues,  but  Bhould  open  through  metal 
or  slate  louvres  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stack,  about  3 ft.  below  the  top.  But  if  it  be 
objected  to,  as  it  often  is,  by  those  who  cannot 
abide  spending  money  in  any  form  of  ventilation, 
contenting  themselves  with  Mr.  Hinckes  Bird’s 


so-called  costless  ventilation  (which,  of  course, 
is  infinitely  better  than  none,  and  oftentimes  is 
found  more  effective  than  much,  that  is  made  to 
come  very  expensive),— I say  if  it  is  objected 
that  this  would  be  equal  to  doubling  the  size 
of  the  chimney  breasts  and  backB,  then  do  not  do 
it,  but  adopt  the  simple,  but  most  efficient,  plan 
suggested  by  Mr.  Boyd  thirty  years  ago,  and 
which  I myself  have  carried  out  in  large  and  in 
small  buildings,  but  which  is  particularly  suit- 
able for  dwelling-houses.  Instead  of  making  the 
withe  or  division  between  the  flues  of  solid 
half  brickwork  4£  in.,  make  it  a hollow  flue 
by  the  introduction  of  cast-iron  flue  plates  the 
thickness  of  a slate,  leaving  a clear  4 in.  for  a 
ventilating-flue  warmed  on  either  side  by  the 
smoke- flues  between  which  it  is  situated,  and 
occupying  no  more  space  than  the  ordinary  flue 
withe.  I have  used  these  flue-plates  to  form 
extract  ventilating-flues  for  the  last  twenty 
years  with  uniform  success.  Ordinarily,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  is  a Bufficient  upward 
draught  in  extract-flues  such  as  these,  which  I 
have  now  described,  to  form  proper  exhaust- 
shafts,  provided  always  inlets  for  fresh  air  of 
the  same  area  also  exist.  But  if  from  any 
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cause  there  is  a failure  in  the  upward  current, 
and  a down-draught  is  the  result,  then  there 
are  many  simple  meohanical  means  for  over- 
coming the  evil.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  a 
variety  of  cowls  which  are  so  constructed  that 
the  action  of  wind  passing  by  them  shall  over- 
come the  stagnation  of  the  air  in  the  flue,  and 
give  it  a tendency  to  follow  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  wind  is  inclined  by  the  form  of  the 
obstruction  which  the  cowl  presents  to  its  pro- 
gress. Such  cowls  are  made  by  Kite,  Howartb, 
Yentz,  Boyle,  Buchan,  Banner,  and  a host  of 
smoke  - dootors,  house  - drain  ventilators,  and 
sanitary  reformers  generally.  Some  of  these 
are  exhibited  in  this  Museum. 

But  expired-air  ventilating  or  exhaust  shafts 
carried  up  with  the  smoke-flues,  and  therefore 
opening  to  the  air  on  the  Bides  of  the  chimney- 
stacks  through  louvres  3 ft.  below  the  top  of  the 
stacks,  cannot  have  cowls  to  help  the  upward 
draught.  In  these  cases,  the  motive  power  may 
be  applied  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a small  Bunsen  burner  gas-jet  just 
within  the  grating  through  which  the  vitiated 
air  makes  its  escape  into  the  upcast  flue.  Such 
ventilators  so  furnished  are  made  by  Mr.  Boyd, 
of  23,  Maddox-street,  Regent-street.  For  many 
years  I have  used  these  appliances,  and  they 
may  be  seen  in  action  at  various  public  buildings 
erected  by  me,  viz.,  the  National  Industrial 
Crippled  Boys’  Home,  Kensington,  in  the  school- 
rooms and  lavatories,  the  North  London  Colle- 
giate School  for  Girls,  in  the  class-rooms  and 
science  lecture-room,  and  other  buildings. 

Illustrations  and  descriptions  of  cowls  and 
ventilators  of  all  kinds,  with  the  names  of 
makers  and  prices  attached,  will  be  found  in  a 
little  book  stuffed  full  of  useful  memoranda  and 
sound  advice,  written  by  Mr.  Eassie,  a sanitary 
engineer,  and  entitled  “ Healthy  Houses : a Hand- 
book to  the  History,  Defects,  and  Remedies  of 
Drainage,  Ventilation,  Warming,  and  kindred 
subjects  ; with  estimates  for  the  best  Systems  in 
use,  and  upwards  of  300  Illustrations.”  This 
comprehensive  volume  is  published  by  SimpkiD, 
Marshall,  & Co.,  for  the  small  price  of  Is.  You 
could  not  do  better  than  buy  it  and  carefully 
study  its  contents.  It  will  not  only  give  you 
one  view,  but  contemporary  opinions  and  practice, 
and  show  you  how  much  thought  and  care  has 
been  given  to  the  subject  already,  and  what  a 
lot  you  have  to  learn  before  you  venture  to  build 
your  own  houses. 

The  introduction  of  fresh  air  and  the  extraction 
of  foul  air  simultaneously,  both  at  the  upper  part 
of  a room,  has  been  attempted  with  considerable 
but  not  unvarying  success  by  Mr.  Potts,  of 
Gharing-cross  and  Birmingham.  It  consists 
of  a metal,  carton  pierre,  papier  mache,  or 
other  hollow  cornice,  taking  the  place  of  the 
usual  plaster  cornice,  which  cornice  is  divided 
longitudinally  for  the  whole  length  of  it  by  a 
plate  attached  to  the  lower  portion.  The  fresh 
air  is  admitted  from  without  to  the  lower  hori- 
zontal division  of  the  cornice,  and  is  passed  into 
the  room  through  ornamental  perforations  in  the 
bed  mouldings  of  the  cornice.  The  foul  air  iB 
extracted  through  similar  perforations  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cornice  giving  access  to  the 
upper  horizontal  division  of  the  cornice,  the  out- 
let pipe  from  which  is  taken  to  an  air-flue  built 
in  the  wall,  with  a cowl  on  top  or  a gas  jet  at 
bottom,  or  into  a smoke-flue, — the  kitchen 
chimney-flue  being  preferred  as  the  hottest  and 
most  generally  available  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  for  we  must  dine.  Mr.  Robson,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  London  School  Board,  speaks  in  com- 
mendation of  this  plan.  He  says,  “ I can  speak 
strongly  in  its  favour  for  facility  of  application, 
sightliness,  economy  of  first  cost,  and  self-acting 
properties.  In  the  case  of  new  buildings,  where 
warm  vertical  air-flues  can  so  easily  be  provided, 
its  action  must  be  so  perfect  as  to  induce  a 
very  general  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the 
system. 

But  it  is  time  that  I passed  on  to  the  subject 
of  Lighting  and  Warming.  Not  that  they  can 
ever  be  treated  without  reference  to  ventilation, 
but  rather  because  ventilation  cannot  be  studied 
or  practised  without  due  consideration  of  the 
mode  of  heating  and  lighting  intended  to  be 
adopted  in  the  room  to  be  ventilated.  Indeed, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  within  a room  and 
without  it,  being  different  in  density,  in  the  pro- 
portion that  either  is  hotter  or  colder  than  the 
other,  is  one  cause  of  the  pressure  of  one  atmo- 
sphere against  another  atmosphere  in  search  of 
that  equilibrium  which  nature  i3  ever  seeking 
and  never  finding  for  any  length  of  time  together. 

“ The  whistling  wind  rushing  through  the  woods 
and  forests,”  “ bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  we 
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cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it 
goetb,”  until  we  have  traced  to  its  source  the 
provocative  cause,  which  will  be  found  to  arise 
from  variations  in  humidity  and  temperature, 
and,  consequently,  density  and  pressure  of  the 
heavier  against  the  lighter  and  brighter  atmo- 
spheres, with  which  the  former  impinges  against 
the  latter.  Thus  the  draughts  in  a room  are  the 
result  of  the  pressure  of  the  cold  air  of  the  street 
or  passage,  in  its  struggle  to  get  to  the  warm 
air  of  the  room,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it 
from  which  the  heat  is  generated  and  projected. 
Where  two  rooms  are  of  the  same  temperature, 
the  air  is  stagnant ; that  is  to  say,  no  movement 
of  the  air  from  one  to  the  other  will  take  place 
by  the  opening  of  a means  of  communication 
between  them.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  a house  were  equally 
warmed,  there  would  be  no  change  of  air  be- 
tween one  part  of  the  house  to  another ; and  the 
building  would  be  in  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tion for  the  introduction  of  the  means  of  special 
ventilation  already  described.  Each  room  might 
be  separately  lighted,  warmed,  and  ventilated, 
and  yet  the  same  temperature  might  be  main- 
tained, but  with  the  difference  that  there  would 
be  no  stagnation,  but  pure  fresh  air  warmed  as 
it  entered  for  free  inspiration,  and  withdrawn 
as  by  expiration  or  combustion  it  became  impure. 
“ Thou  hast  seen  it  seldom." 

Now,  this  Utopia  is  not  to  be  attained  if  the  hall 
and  passages  and  the  staircases  are  not  con- 
sidered in  the  general  warming  of  the  house. 
For  myself,  I am  much  impressed  with  the 
economy  in  heating  an  interior  which  comes 
from  first  warming  the  lungs,  so  to  say.  The 
best  salvation  from  the  wasteful  consumption  of 
fuel  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  cause  of  the 
draughtiness  of  rooms,  arising  from  the  other- 
wise uncontrollable  difference  in  tempei’ature 
between  the  sitting-room  and  the  hall,  by  the 
introduction  of  a good  hall-fire  or  other  system 
of  warming  the  entrance-hall  and  staircase.* 


GREEK  SCULPTURE  OF  THE  AGE  OF 
PERICLES. 

THE  WORKS  OF  PYTHAGORAS,  MYRON, 

AND  POLYCI/ETUS. 

Professor  C.  T.  Newton  commenced  a cours6 
of  lectures  on  *'  Greek  Art  in  the  Age  of 
Pericles,”  on  Friday,  the  7th  inst.,  at  University 
College,  and  had  a crowded  audience.  He  com- 
menced by  saying  that  he  had  that  day  to  talk 
about  three  artists  who  immediately  preceded 
Phidias,  not,  perhaps,  literally  with  reference 
to  date,  but  in  style.  They  led  up  from  the 
transition  period  to  what  we  believed  to  be,  and 
what  the  ancients  considered  to  be,  the  perfec- 
tion of  Greek  sculpture,  as  exemplified  in  the 
works  of  Phidias.  The  first  of  the  artists  of 
whom  he  had  to  speak  was  Pythagoras,  who 
was  not  uncommonly  called  Pythagoras  of 
Rhegium,  the  fact  being  that,  as  had  been  ascer- 
tained by  an  inscription  found  at  Olympia,  he 
was  originally  a Samian  artist,  probably  belong- 
ing to  some  colony  of  Samians  in  Greece.  He 
was  the  earliest  of  the  three  artists  with  whom 
the  lecturer  had  to  deal  that  day,  his  date  falling 
some  time  between  500  and  460  B.C.,  as  was 
proved  by  the  dates  of  certain  statues  of 
Olympio  viotors  which  were  made  by  him,  and 
of  which  Pausanias  gave  the  names.  There  was 
an  interesting,  though,  unfortunately,  too  brief, 
notice  of  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium  in  Pliny,  who 
said  that  he  was  the  first  to  render  more  like 
nature  the  veins  and  the  muscles,  also  the  hair, 
of  the  human  form,  as  represented  in  his  statues. 
He  took  more  pains,  and  got  out  of  the  previously 
conventional  way  of  representing  those  details. 
In  short,  he  put  more  life  into  his  figures.  He  and 
the  other  two  artists  of  whom  the  lecturer  in- 
tended speaking  on  that  occasion  were  workers 
in  bronze.  He  believed  there  was  no  evidence 
that  they  ever  worked  in  marble.  Pythagoras 
made  several  statues  of  athletes,  and  also  a 
figure  of  a lame  man  limping  owing  to  an  ulcer 
in  his  foot,  and  in  which,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  ancients,  the  agony  of  the  limping 
man  was  admirably  expressed  in  the  face  of  the 
statue.  There  was  other  testimony  in  ancient 
writings  to  the  effect  that  Pythagoras  was  the 
first  to  impart  to  his  statues  the  qualities  of 
rhythm  and  symmetry.  Unfortunately  we  had 
no  extant  samples  of  his  art  that  we  could  ap- 
peal  to  with  certainty  as  to  their  identity. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  there  had  been 
published  the  first  number  of  the  “ Journal  of 
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Hellenic  Studies,”  and  in  it  there  was  a remark- 
able article  written  by  Dr.  Waldstein  on  the  art 
of  Pythagoras,  with  especial  reference  to  a cer- 
tain statue  attributed  to  him,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  That  article  contained  a great  deal 
that  was  very  suggestive,  some  things  which 
were  new,  and  other  things  which,  though  old, 
were  put  in  a more  attractive  form  than  that 
worn  by  them  in  the  German  originals.  At  the 
Bame  time,  there  was  some  amount  of  what 
could  only  be  characterised  as  adventurous  con- 
jecture. The  statue  in  question  was  one  of  the 
best-known  of  the  Museum  statues,  but  as  it 
was  his  (the  lecturer’s)  special  desire  to  draw 
attention  to  it,  he  had  had  a cast  of  it  brought 
before  them.  The  statue  itself  occupied  the 
most  conspicuous  place  at  the  end  of  the  Archaic 
Room  of  the  Museum.  The  lecturer  stated  that 
in  a former  discourse  he  had  drawn  particular 
attention  to  that  same  statue,  especially  con- 
trasting it  with  two  others  of  a muoh  earlier 
and  ruder  period  placed  on  either  side  of  it.  As, 
however,  it  was  difficult  to  recall  all  the  features 
of  works  of  sculpture,  however  well  known  in  a 
general  way,  he  had  had  casts  of  all  three  statues 
brought  to  illustrate  his  remarks.  Professor 
Newton  then  proceeded  to  point  out  certain 
characteristics  of  the  supposed  statue  by 
Pythagoras  which  made  for  or  against  Dr. 
Waldstein’ s theory.  The  statue  was  generally 
called  an  “ Apollo,”  and  it  certainly  had  a 
stiong  likeness  to  Apollo,  and  of  late 
other  arguments  had  been  adduced  to  show 
that  it  was  an  Apollo.  The  statue  in 
the  British  Museum  was  one  of  three  marble 
replicas,  one  being  in  the  Vatican  Museum  at 
Rome,  and  the  other  had  been  discovered  in 
recent  years  in  the  Dionysian  Theatre  at  Athens, 
in  very  close  juxta-position  with  an  omphalos,  a 
characteristic  of  the  Delphi  Apollo.  In  the 
British  Museum  there  was  a head,  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  statue  in  question,  which  came 
from  our  diggings  at  Cyrene  a few  years  ago, 
and  it  had  been  contended  by  more  than  one 
German  archmologist  that  the  statue  at  Athens 
stood  on  the  omphalos  found  near  it,  it  being 
suggested  that  the  statue  was  by  the  sculptor 
Calamis.  Dr.  Waldstein  objected  to  the  notion 
that  the  statue  ever  stood  on  the  omphalos,  and 
asserted  that  he  had  ascertained  by  actual  ex- 
periments that  the  statue  never  could  have  stoed 
where  the  marks  of  feet  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
omphalos.  Again,  Dr.  Waldstein  pointed  to  the 
peculiar  head-dress  of  the  statue,  which  was 
the  same  on  all  three  replicas  and  on  the  head 
found  at  Cyrene,  the  hair  being  bound  up  in  a 
peculiar  manner  by  a braid.  Dr.  Waldstein  con- 
tended that  Apollo  would  never  have  been  re- 
presented with  his  hair  arranged  in  that  way, 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  head-dress  and  the  figure 
were  those  of  an  athlete.  But  he  (the  lec- 
turer) knew  of  undoubted  examples  of  Apollo,  and 
even  of  Hermes,  with  their  hair  braided  in  the 
same  manner,  so  that  Dr.  Waldstein’s  assertion 
was  a hazardous  one.  Further,  Dr.  Waldstein 
said  that  the  figure  was  not  characteristic  of 
Apollo,  but  of  an  athlete  ; but  it  might  very  fairly 
be  questioned  whether  the  artists  of  that  time 
knew  how  to  discriminate  and  to  express  their 
discrimination  between  the  purely  ideal  type  of 
the  god  and  the  less  ideal  type  of  the  man, 
although  the  distinction  was  undoubtedly  very 
clearly  marked  in  later  times.  Therefore,  he 
thought  Dr.  Waldstein’s  arguments  against  the 
possibility  of  the  statue  being  that  of  an  Apollo 
were  not  conclusive.  But  there  was  another 
set  of  arguments  which  he  used  with  great  skill, 
— arguments  in  favour  of  the  statue  being  that 
of  an  athlete.  No  one  could  deny  that  the 
figure  was  one  eminently  suitable  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  athlete.  Agaio,  there  was  a par- 
ticular adjunct  at  the  side  of  the  statue  which  Dr. 
Waldstein  explained  on  the  theory  that  the  figure 
was  that  of  an  athlete, — and  no  one  else  had 
been  able  to  explain  it  on  any  other  theory.  The 
statue  was  supported  on  one  side  by  the  truuk 
of  a tree,  and  extending  down  one  side  of  this 
trunk  was  a long  projecting  ridge,  which,  Dr. 
Waldstein  argued,  was  a strap  or  thong, — and, 
said  the  lecturer,  it  was  certainly  more  like  a 
thong  than  anything  else.  Dr.  Waldstein  urged, 
further,  that  the  ancient  pugilists  of  the  time  of 
Pythagoras  wore  round  their  wrists  certain 
thoDgs,  which  were  bound  round  the  knuckles. 
These  thongs  were  called  the  himantes,  and  were 
to  be  seen  constantly  represented  on  the  Greek 
vases.  In  confirmation  of  Dr.  Waldstein’s 
theory,  he  (the  lecturer)  was  bound  to  say  that 
at  the  side  of  the  thong  was  something  which 
Dr.  Waldstein  had  not  noticed,  but  which  might 
very  well  be  the  end  of  the  plaited  thong,  with 


two  projections  which  doubtless  originally  sup- 
ported some  slender  object.  Dr.  Waldstein,  it 
seemed,  in  looking  over  the  list  of  works  attri- 
buted to  Pythagoras,  found  that  he  made  a 
statue  in  bronze  of  a certain  Euthymos,  a 
pugilist,  who  gained  three  Olympic  victories, 
and  who  was,  in  consequence,  the  subject  of 
special  honour  and  even  of  worship.  Pausanias, 
in  describing  the  statue,  said  it  was  one  specially 
worthy  of  notice,  and  he  told  us  the  story  that 
there  were  two  of  these  statues,— one  at  Locri, 
in  Southern  Italy,  and  the  other  at  Olympia,  and 
that  they  were  both  struck  by  lightning  on  the 
same  day.  That  there  was  such  a Btatue  at 
Olympia  there  was  no  manner  of  doubt,  because 
the  base  of  one,  with  the  name  of  Euthymos 
on  it,  had  been  found  in  the  recent  German 
excavations  there,  but  unfortunately  the  upper 
plinth  was  wanting,  so  that  we  were  able  to  get 
from  it  no  suggestion  as  to  the  position  of  the 
feet  of  the  statue  which  occupied  it.  The 
characteristics  of  the  style  of  Pythagoras  were 
a greater  power  of  rendering  the  organic  form 
as  apparent  to  us  on  the  surface  of  the  human 
form,  which  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  be  presented 
with  its  skin  on.  This  representation  of  the 
skin  it  was,  according  to  Pliny,  the  special  merit 
of  Pythagoras  to  have  first  rendered.  In  order 
to  understand  exactly  what  Pliny  meant  it  was 
only  necessary  to  compare  the  statue  in  question, 
presumed  to  be  by  Pythagoras,  with  the  two 
ruder  statues  which  are  placed  next  to  it  in  the 
Archaic  Room  at  the  British  Museum,  which, 
like  the  figures  of  the  pediments  of  the 
iEginetan  Temple,  had  a sort  if  skinned 
appearance.  With  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
muscles  and  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
Professor  Marshall  had  assured  him  that  the 
reputed  statue  of  Apollo  was  fairly  correct 
in  those  respects.  Dr.  Waldstein  argued  that 
the  statue,  in  its  anatomical  details,  represented 
exactly  the  stage  of  art  known  to  have  been 
attained  by  Pythagoras,  and  Professor  Newton 
said  he  was  bound  to  say  that  if  it  was  quite 
certain  from  other  evidence  that  it  was  a statue 
by  Pythagoras,  the  whole  character  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  statue  would  very  well  cor- 
respond with  Pliny’s  description,  except,  per- 
haps, in  regard  to  the  manner  of  rendering 
the  hair.  Dr.  Waldstein  further  commented 
on  the  characteristics  of  rhythm  and  sym- 
metry attributed  by  Pliny  to  the  works  of 
Pythagoras.  He  took  it  that  the  difference 
between  symmetry  and  rhythm  was  this,  viz., 
that  symmetry  implied  a due  relationship  be- 
tween the  proportions  of  the  different  members 
of  the  body,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  rhythm 
marked  the  perpetual  changes,  the  flow,  as  it 
were,  of  surface  caused  by  the  constant  modi- 
fication of  forms  from  the  natural  movement  of 
the  body  ; and  where  the  muscles  acted  with  a 
certain  abruptness,  and  where  there  was  no  con- 
tinuity of  line  marking  the  modifications  of  form 
that  took  place  in  action,  there  the  artist  attained 
nothing  better  than  the  Hilginetan  figures.  The 
reputed  statue  of  Apollo  would  certainly  answer 
fairly  well  to  the  description  of  rhythm  and  sym- 
metry ascribed  to  the  works  of  Pythagoras  by 
Pliny.  With  regard  to  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Wald- 
stein’s theory,  Professor  Newton  said  he  felt  he 
must  suspend  his  judgment,  for  he  felt  that  the 
theory  was  not  quite  sufficiently  made  out  to  be  ac- 
cepted . 1 1 might  be  said  to  hang  on  that  one  thong, 
and  the  question  was  whether  the  thong  would 
prove  strong  enough  to  bear  so  great  a weight. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  there  would  soon  be  forth- 
coming, from  the  pens  of  young  and  enthusiastic 
German  archaeologists,  some  dozen  dissertations 
on  the  theory,  some  for  and  others  against  it. 
Passing  on  to  notice  the  second  of  the  three 
sculptors  to  whom  the  present  lecture  had  refer- 
ence, Professor  Newton  said  that  Myron,  like 
Polycletus  and  Phidias,  was  a pupil  of  Ageladas 
of  Argos.  He  was  a Boeotian,  and  was  said  to 
have  competed  for  a statue  with  Pythagoras, 
and  to  have  been  beaten  by  him.  His  date  must, 
therefore,  be  put  at  least  as  far  back  as  460  B.C. 
He  was  probably  a little  earlier  than  Phidias,  and, 
as  far  as  we  knew,  worked  exclusively  in  bronze, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  was,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  ancients,  one  of  the  great  early  masters 
iu  that  material.  We  had  a considerable  list  of 
his  works, — twelve  or  thirteen, — and  among 
them  were  two  or  three  which  attracted  the 
special  notice  of  the  ancients,  not  merely  of  the 
Roman  critics,  but  of  the  poets  ; indeed,  it  might 
be  said  that  Myron  was  the  first  of  the  great 
sculptors  of  antiquity  whose  fame  had  come 
down  to  us,  not  merely  in  the  casual  notices  of 
Greek  or  Roman  critics,  but  in  the  writings  of 
the  poets.  The  Anthology  was  full  of  epigiams 
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on  one  or  two  of  his  works.  He  made,  we  were 
told,  a statue  of  a famous  runner,  Ladas,  which, 
according  to  the  Anthology,  seemed  to  breathe. 
Another  figure  of  his  which  had  also  received 
extraordinary  praise  was  a bronze  oow,  which 
was  no  doubt  a votive  cow,  probably  modelled 
from  a prize  animal,  and  it  was  stated  to  have 
been  so  life-like  that  bulls  would  mistake  it  for 
a real  cow, — a fable,  no  doubt,  something 
similar  to  the  one  that  made  the  birds  peok  at 
the  grapes  painted  by  Zeuxis.  Of  course,  the 
story  had  for  its  basis  the  remarkable  like- 
ness of  the  bronze  cow  to  the  living  animal. 
Another  work  by  this  sculptor  of  which  we 
knew  more  was  the  Discobolus,  or  disc-thrower. 
There  was  a description  of  this  statue  by 
Lucian  which  was  so  exact  that  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  copies  of  it  in  several 
of  the  museums  of  Europe.  There  was  one 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  the  best  was 
that  in  the  Palazzo  Massimo  at  Borne,  with 
the  head  looking  back,  just  as  described  by 
Lucian.  Oar  British  Museum  example,  un- 
fortunately, had  the  head  set  on  the  wrong  way. 
Quintilian,  too,  spoke  of  the  statue  as  twisted 
and  elaborate  (“ distortum  et  elaboratum").  There 
was  no  doubt  that  it  was  a statue  of  extra- 
ordinary merit,  to  which  some  of  the  copies  in 
museums  did  not  do  full  justice.  There  were 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  Discobolus  in 
Brunn’s  work  on  the  Greek  sculptors.  Myron 
did  not  seem  to  have  made  many  statues 
of  the  gods,  certainly  none  of  note,  but 
he  made  a group  of  the  goddess  Athene 
and  the  satyr  Marsyas.  The  third  and  last 
sculptor  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  in  the 
present  lecture  was  Polycletus,  who,  aB  already 
stated,  was,  like  Myron,  a pupil  of  Ageladas. 
According  to  Overbeck,  he  was  some  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  older  than  Phidias,  but  the 
notices  of  him  rather  indicated  that  he  retained 
oertain  archaicisms.  His  most  celebrated  work 
was  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  the  goddess 
Hera,  at  Argos,  of  which  we  had  some  faint  idea 
from  a bronze  coin  of  the  Boman  period.  This 
statue  was  described  by  Pausanias,  and 
seemed  to  have  ranked  next  in  importance  to 
the  two  more  celebrated  chryselephantine 
statues,  viz., — that  of  Athene,  at  Athens,  and 
that  of  Zeus,  at  Olympia.  Quintilian,  while 
praising  Polycletus  very  strongly,  said  that  his 
Btatues  of  the  gods,  beautiful  as  they  were, 
were  deficient  in  majesty.  Of  his  statues  at 
Athens, the  most  celebrated  were  the  Disdumenos, 
an  athlete  putting  on  a diadem, — and  the  Dory- 
phoros,  an  athlete  with  a spear.  The  latter  Btatue 
was  long  esteemed  as  the  proper  canon  of  human 
proportions,  and  in  executing  it  Polycletus 
seemed  to  have  taken  special  precautions  to  get 
the  proper  proportions  of  the  human  form.  All 
his  subsequent  works,  we  were  told,  were  in 
accordance  with  that  standard  of  proportion, 
which  was  finally  superseded  by  a new  canon  in 
the  time  of  Lysippus.  It  had  been  in  modern 
times  a great  object  to  discover  in  statues  the 
canon  of  Polycletus,  and  the  search  had  led  to 
a great  deal  of  controversy.  The  Farnese 
DiadumenoB  for  many  years  passed  as  a copy, 
by  an  unskilful  artist,  of  the  famous  Diadumenos 
by  Polycletus.  One  day,  about  ten  years  ago, 
the  lecturer  received  a letter  from  France  from 
a gentleman  who  stated  that  he  had  found 
a statue  of  Augustus  at  Yaison.  The  lecturer 
immediately  went  over,  and  saw  at  once  it 
was  not  a Btatue  of  Augustus,  but  a second 
Diadumenos,  differing  very  much  from  the 
first.  The  statue  came  to  England  in  a very 
bad  state,  and  it  took  the  lecturer  six  months 
to  get  it  Bet  up.  About  the  same  time  a young 
German  arohmologist,  named  Friedrichs,  dis- 
covered, in  a museum  at  Naples,  a statue  which 
was  a copy  of  the  Doryphoros,  and  he  found  a 
coincidence  between  the  proportions  of  the  two 
statues  which  led  him  to  infer  that  they 
were  both  copies  of  works  by  the  same 
artist.  The  final  result  was  that  though 
the  theory  had  been  strongly  contested,  the 
general  opinion  in  Germany  was  that  we  possess, 
in  extant  copies  of  a much  later  period,  repre- 
sentations of  these  two  celebrated  works  of 
Polycletus.  Now  if  he  (the  lecturer)  could  be 
quite  sure  that  was  so,  it  would  be  to  him  a 
matter  of  great  rejoicing,  but  he  was  not  at  all 
sure.  In  the  first  place,  the  statue  of  the  Dory- 
phoros in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  as  we  knew  it, 
was  a clumsy,  brutal-looking  athlete,  not  recall- 
ing any  of  the  characteristics  of  the  time  of 
Polycletus.  The  alleged  copies  of  the  statues 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  Pliny’s  statements, 
who  stated  that  the  Diadumenos  was  the  figure 
of  a young  man  having  a certain  effeminacy  of 


appearance,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dory- 
phoros was  a boy  with  manly  characteristics. 
He  (the  lecturer)  was  sorry  to  differ  from  his 
friend  Overbeck,  who  threw  the  weight  of  his 
authority  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  canon 
of  Polycletus  had  been  found  in  these  Btatues. 
Of  course,  if  it  were  found,  it  would  be  a clue  to 
very  much  more.  Having  referred  in  detail  to 
some  kindred  points,  the  lecturer  concluded  with 
the  announcement  that  his  next  discourse  would 
be  on  the  works  of  the  time  of  Phidias. 


THE  PATENT  LAWS  IN  YABIOUS 
COUNTRIES* 

In  Russia  patents  are  granted  without  being 
guaranteed  by  the  Government,  and  the  term 
for  patents  for  invention  belonging  to  the  appli- 
cant runs  for  three,  five,  or  at  most  ten  years, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  introduction  of  foreign 
inventions,  cannot  exceed  the  term  of  the  privi- 
lege  granted  abroad  to  the  inventor,  or  at  all 
events  Bix  years,  unless  the  petitioner  be  the 
inventor  himself,  in  which  case  he  may  obtain 
a patent  for  a term  of  ten  years.  The  fees  are 
as  follows : — 

For  3 years 90  roubles  (122.) 

For  6 years 160  roubles  (202.) 

For  10  years 460  roubles  (60/.) 

For  the  introduction  of  foreign  inventions  the 
fees  vary  from  60  roubles  (8 1.)  for  one  year  to 
360  roubles  (481.)  for  six  years.  Patentees  are 
bound  to  bring  the  patented  invention,  &c.,  into 
operation  in  Russia  before  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  part  of  the  time  granted  by  the  patent 
which,  in  default,  would  become  publio 
property. 

In  Saxony  natives,  as  well  as  foreigners,  may 
appiy  for  a patent,  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
is  granted  for  a period  of  five  years.  A fee  of 
5 th.  is  paid  npon  application  for  a report  given 
by  experts  on  the  invention,  and  2 th.  15  ngr.  for 
accessory  fees  levied  at  the  Home  Ministry 
Office  for  the  copying  of  documents.  When  the 
patent  is  granted  for  five  years,  the  appli- 
cant pays  5 th.  Btamp  duty,  and  15  th. 
as  the  price  of  the  patent  itself.  In  the  case  of 
a prolongation  being  desired,  1 th.  stamp  duty, 
together  with  3 th.  for  accessory  fees,  is  made 
upon  application,  and  Bhould  an  additional  five 
years  be  desired,  the  applicant  pays  not  only 
5 th.  stamp  duty,  together  with  2 th.  15  ngr.  as 
accessary  fees  levied  at  the  office  of  the  Home 
Ministry  for  the  copying  of  documents,  but 
42  th.  15  ngr.  for  the  price  of  the  patent,  making 
50  th.  as  the  price  of  a prolongation  for  a third 
five  years.  Considering  the  small  extent  of 
territory  over  which  the  legal  effects  of  a Saxon 
patent  extends,  its  owner  does  not  generally 
derive  much  benefit,  unless  he  has,  at  the  same 
time,  taken  out  one  in  Austria- Prussia  and  the 
other  great  States. 

In  Spain  new  inventions  patented  for  the  first 
time  are  protected  twenty  years,  but  if  already 
patented  abroad,  protection  is  only  granted  for 
ten  years,  and  then  only  upon  the  condition  that 
the  earliest  foreign  patent  is  within  two  years. 
There  is  no  examination  as  to  novelty  or  utility, 
but  the  patent  becomes  void  if  discovered  to  be 
not  new,  or  if  not  worked  within  two  years,  or, 
by  special  permission,  within  two  years  and  a 
half.  Patents  of  importation  are  allowed  for 
five  years  to  those  who,  without  being  the  in- 
ventors, introduce  for  the  first  time  a new 
industry  into  Spain  or  her  colonies.  Certificates 
of  addition  also  are  granted,  which  expire  with 
the  original  patent.  An  annual  tax  is  due  on 
the  patent,  commencing  at  10  pesetas  (about 
8s.  4d.),  and  increasing  10  pesetas  (8s.  4d.)  each 
year,  and  this  tax  is  prepayable.  Patents  cannot 
be  prolonged. 

In  Sweden  letters  patent  may  be  granted  for 
termB  of  not  less  than  three  years,  and  not 
exceeding  fifteen  years,  at  a trifling  expense. 
Five  rix  dollars  (about  53.  lOd.)  are  paid  for 
every  year  for  which  a patent  is  granted,  the 
whole  sum  being  paid  in  advance,  and  besides  a 
stamp-duty  of  9jr  rix  dollars  (about  12s.).  The 
issue  of  patents  by  the  Government  has  existed 
only  since  the  year  1834,  before  which  time  the 
king  alone  was  empowered  to  grant  a monopoly 
for  the  working  of  an  invention.  An  application 
is  made  to  the  Royal  and  National  Board  of 
Trade  containing  a plain  declaration  as  to 
whether  the  invention  is  a new  one,  or  whether 
it  constitutes  an  improvement  upon  any  existing 
invention,  and  also  the  term  for  whioh  the  letters 
patent  are  desired  to  last.  Drawings  and  models, 
where  requisite,  with  a complete  specification, 

* By  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  C.E.  Read  at  meeting  of  the 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society.  See  p.  40,  ante. 


must  accompany  the  application.  Within  two 
years  after  publishing  the  letters  patent  in  the 
official  Gazette,  which  must  be  inserted  within 
two  months  from  the  granting  of  the  patent,  the 
Board  of  Trade  require  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  patented  invention  is  being  actively  em- 
ployed ; and  this  evidence  must  be  annually 
produced  daring  the  whole  term  of  the  patent. 

In  Switzerland  the  practice  of  granting  patents 
for  invention  does  not  exist  without  one  excep- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  canton  of  Tessin,  where 
the  Local  Government  has  the  power  to  grant, 
on  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a sum  vary- 
ing from  21.  to  20i.,  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
working  a patent  within  its  territory. 

In  Venezuela  any  kind  of  manufacturing  pro- 
cess or  industrial  improvement  known  in  other 
countries  may  be  introduced  and  patented  by 
presenting  a petition  addressed  direct  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  setting  forth  in  a clear 
manner  a correct  and  complete  description  of 
the  same.  The  date  of  this  petition  fixes  the 
priority  of  the  invention.  Provisional  declara- 
tions, without  complete  specification,  are  not 
received.  In  case  of  death  of  an  inventor 
before  completing  arrangements  for  his  patent, 
his  lawful  heirs  may  obtain  it  in  conformity  with 
law.  The  inventor  makes  oath  to  the  effect 
that  he  believes  himself  to  be  the  true  inventor 
of  the  art  or  machinery  described,  and  states 
the  number  of  years  for  which  he  desires  the 
patent, — at  the  least  six,  and  at  the  most 
fifteen, — and  the  patent  is  then  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic ; the  Government, 
however,  not  guaranteeing  the  priority  or  merits 
of  the  invention.  A patent  issued  for  an  im- 
provement of  an  invention  already  patented  is 
limited  to  its  special  object  according  to  the 
distinctive  points  indicated  in  the  description, 
and  confers  no  right  to  any  part  of  the  inven- 
tion that  may  have  been  the  subject  of  a prior 
patent,  or  of  a process  previously  known,  but 
the  owner  of  the  prior  patent  cannot  either  avail 
himself  of  the  improvement  or  the  subjeot  of 
the  later  patent  without  coming  to  an  under- 
standing with  its  owner.  No  privileged  industry 
can,  according  to  law,  be  subjected  to  any 
national  or  municipal  contribution  or  tax  exceed- 
ing one  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  original  cost 
of  the  edifice  with  all  its  machinery ; and  so  soon 
as  fabrication  is  in  activity,  the  documents 
proving  the  cost  must  be  presented  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the  definitive 
amount  advertised  in  the  Gazette  of  Venezuela. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  trying  of  experiments, 
patents  may  be  issued  for  a less  time  than 
fifteen  years,  and  if  application  be  made  beforo 
the  lesser  term  be  completed,  it  is  extended  to 
the  fifteen  years,  but  if  the  application  be  not 
made,  the  patent  ceases.  The  owner  of  a patent 
may  transfer  his  patent  to  others  in  a legal 
form,  provided  he  inform  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  of  the  transfer.  The  violation  of  a 
patent  is  punishable  according  to  law  by  a 
penalty  of  from  three  months’  to  two  years’  im- 
prisonment, and  a fine  of  from  50  to  500  pesos. 

Iu  Wurtemburg  they  have  patents  for  inven- 
tion and  patents  for  introduction,  the  latter 
referring  solely  to  foreign  patents.  Every  peti- 
tion for  a patent  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
written  specification,  and  delivered  at  the  Dis- 
trict Government  Office,  who  forward  it  to  the 
Central  Board  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at 
Stuttgart,  whioh  is  a Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.  The  petition  is  then  examined 
by  a Commission,  who  report  npon  its  utility 
and  novelty.  The  patents,  when  granted,  are 
published  in  the  official  Gazette,  but  the  speci- 
fication is  kept  secret,  only  persons  interested 
in  it  being  allowed  to  inspect  it.  The  average 
duration  of  a patent  is  five  years,  often  less, 
but  the  patent  may  be  extended  up  to  the  limit 
of  ten  years.  No  fees  are  payable  for  the  mere 
granting  of  a patent,  but  the  patentee  has  to 
pay  an  annual  tax,  ranging  from  5 fl.  (8s.  6d.) 
to  20  fl.  (11.  13s.  4d.),  until  the  patent  expires 
or  is  void.  A foreigner  must  find  some  native 
of  Wurtemberg  to  Btand  security  for  the  annual 
payment  of  the  patent  tax.  There  is  no  appeal 
to  the  law  courts,  and  no  aotion  for  damages,  as 
in  England,  all  complaints  being  reserved  to  the 
district  police-office,  who  decide  as  to  curtail- 
ment, and  in  special  cases  of  violation  of  rights 
allow  the  matter  in  dispute  to  be  settled  by  the 
Provincial  Government,  or  refer  the  whole 
matter,  in  the  case  of  alleged  nullity,  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  A patent  right,  if  a 
patentee  dies  before  its  expiration,  passes  to  his 
heirs  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  All  patents 
beoome  void  if  the  patentee  fails  to  put  his 
invention  in  operation  within  two  years  from 
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the  date  of  the  grant,  or  if  after  having  put  it 
into  operation,  he  ceases  to  work  it  for  two  years 
consecutively,  without  giving  valid  grounds  of 
impediment  in  either  case. 

It  may  be  argued  that  many  of  the  countries 
alluded  to  above  are  not  manufacturing  countries, 
but  their  patents  are  seen  to  be  generally  granted 
on  favourable  terms. 

The  three  principal  systems  at  present  in 
existence  are  the  French,  the  American,  and  the 
English.  The  French  Bystem  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  non-examination.  Patents  can  be 
taken  out  for  the  terms  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen 
years,  subject  respectively  to  a tax  of  500  fr., 
1,000  fr.,  or  1,500  fr.  (20 l.}  401.,  or  601.),  payable 
by  annual  instalments  of  100  fr.,  due  before  the 
expiration  of  each  year.  Applicants  for  patents 
having  paid  the  first  annual  fee  to  the  Treasury, 
or,  if  not  in  Paris,  to  the  Receiver- General  of 
the  Department  in  which  they  are  domiciled,  or 
elect  to  be  domiciled,  must  deliver,  at  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Prefecture,  the  receipt 
for  the  above  payment,  to  which  must  be  affixed 
a stamp  of  25  o.,  and  a sealed  packet  containing 
(1)  their  petition  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce ; (2)  a description  of  the  inven- 
tion written  in  French,  and  in  duplicate ; (3)  a 
drawing  or  sample  in  duplicate ; (4)  a memo- 
randum of  the  documents  delivered,  all  of 
which  must  be  Bigned  by  the  applicant  or  his 
representative.  The  drawings  must  be  made  in 
ink,  and  according  to  a metrical  scale.  The 
specification  must  not  be  written  in  a foreign 
language.  The  demand  must  be  limited  to  a 
Bingle  principal  object.  The  French  law  does 
not  undertake  the  preliminary  investigation. 
The  Minister  simply  examines  the  application  to 
see  that  the  requsite  formalities  are  fulfilled, 
and  that  the  details  are  properly  indicated.  The 
only  difficulty  is  what  is  held  by  authority  to 
constitute  a single  subject  for  a patent.  The 
patent  is  granted  without  the  guarantee  of  the 
Government.  Foreigners  may  obtain  patents 
of  invention  in  France,  and  the  author  of  an 
invention  or  discovery  already  patented  abroad 
may  obtain  a patent  in  France,  but  the  duration 
of  such  patent  cannot  exceed  that  of  the  patents 
previously  obtained  abroad.  Certificates  of 
addition  for  improvement  connected  with  a 
patented  invention  may  be  obtained  in  the  same 
way  and  by  the  same  formalities  as  in  taking 
out  a patent.  The  patentee  forfeits  his  rights 
if  the  invention  is  not  worked  within  two  years 
of  the  signature  of  the  patent,  or  if  not  worked 
at  any  time  for  a period  of  two  years,  unless  in 
one  or  the  other  case  he  justifies  himself  as  to 
the  causes  of  his  inaction.  The  duration  of 
patents  can  only  be  extended  by  a special  law. 
One  of  the  provisions  of  the  French  Patent  Law 
of  July  5tb,  1844,  virtually  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  articles  patented  in  France,  the 
penalty  being  the  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  the 
patentee,  which  necessitated  the  establishment, 
at  great  cost,  of  a second  manufactory  in 
France.  The  English  inventor  dare  not  import 
machines  for  the  use  of  the  French  trade,  and 
the  demand  for  a given  article  must  be  created 
sufficiently  large  to  warrant  a patentee  manu- 
facturing it  near  the  market.  This  year  an 
amendment  has  been  made  which  authorises  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  of  Commerce,  and  of 
Publio  Works  to  allow  the  introduction  of 
models,  of  machines,  and  of  objects  manufac- 
tured abroad  intended  for  public  exhibitions,  or 
for  experiments  with  the  assent  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  will  be  observed  that  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  the  Government  in  France,  viz., — For 
a patent,  annuity,  and  stamp,  100  fr.  25  c. 
(40i.  0s.  2^d.) ; for  a certificate  of  addition,  tax, 
and  stamps,  20  fr.  25  c.  (16s.  2£d.),  are  small 
as  compared  with  those  to  which  applicants  are 
subject  in  other  countries,  and  amount  to  con- 
siderably less  than  the  cost  of  letters  patent  in 
Great  Britain. 

In  America,  a preliminary  system  of  examina- 
tion as  to  novelty  of  the  invention  is  gone 
through,  an  opinion  which  has  often  to  be 
formed  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  of 
a practical  nature,  or  dependent  upon  the  value 
of  the  change  suggested  to  be  an  improvement. 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  granting  a patent 
are  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  brought 
forward  by  counsel,  and  counsel’s  fees  thus  form 
an  important  item.  Again,  appeals  are  allowed 
from  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
and  those  appeals  add  to  the  outlay.  There  are 
many  instances  in  which  the  point  of  utility  is 
involved  in  that  of  novelty,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  and  judge  the  amount  of  utility  in  a 
discovery  just  made  before  it  has  been  developed 
or  put  to  the  proof.  Mr.  Bessemer’s  expressed 


opinion  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Letters 
Patent,  when  referring  to  Mr.  Justice  Grove’s 
idea  of  reducing  the  number  of  patents  by 
selection,  is  amusing.  He  said,  “ I think  it 
would  be  very  like  pioking  out  the  handsome 
women  from  a great  number  of  ladies.  The 
exoluded  ladies  would  be  very  angry,  and  no  two 
judges  would  agree  as  to  which  was  the  beauty; 
after  all  it  is  only  an  impression.”  Mr.  Bessemer 
was  here  referring  to  selection  according  to 
utility,  against  which  there  are  stronger  reasons 
than  against  examination  into  novelty.  The 
examination  into  the  novelty  of  any  invention 
should  have  solely  regard  to  prior  publications 
in  the  Patent  Office.  The  authorities  take  the 
utmost  care  to  point  out  that  they  in  no  sense 
or  way  guarautee  the  novelty  of  any  invention, 
and  as  a matter  of  fact  they  are  no  less  free 
from  duplicate  inventions  than  other  countries. 
The  true  objeot  of  examinations  should  be  not 
to  inquire  into  the  utility  or  non-utility  of  any 
invention,  but  simply  to  ensure  the  specification 
being  dearly  worded.  The  specification  should 
be  in  simple  words,  and  not  ambiguous  or  mis- 
leading in  any  way.  In  return  for  protection 
the  patentee  should  intelligibly  word  his  specifi- 
cation, so  that  not  only  an  ordinary  man  of 
Bcience,  or  even  a man  possessing  the  knowledge 
which  the  head  of  a manufacturing  firm  might 
have,  but  also  so  that  any  skilful  workman  might 
be  able  to  construct  the  article  for  the  use  of 
which  a temporary  monopoly  was  granted.  If 
an  invention  is  not  patented,  it  is  often  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  as  a family  secret, 
instead  of  becoming  publio  property  after  the 
limited  time  of  protection.  The  more  we  can 
reduce  the  red-tapeism  of  the  Patent  Office  the 
better;  but  some  conditions  are  essential  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  patents  being  taken  out 
merely  for  advertising  purposes,  with  no  serious 
intention  of  turning  them  to  practical  use.  The 
English  is  distinguished  from  the  French  and 
American  systems  in  its  grant  on  a provisional 
specification,  instead  of  only  on  a complete 
document,  thereby  affording  an  opportunity  to 
the  inventor  to  make  experiments,  under  cover, 
of  a provisional  protection,  with  a view  to 
enabling  him  to  describe  and  claim  his  invention 
more  fully  and  accurately  in  his  final  specifi- 
cation which  becomes  the  title-deed  of  his  legal 
rights  under  his  patent.  The  provisional  specifi- 
cation, is  required  to  indicate  the  alleged  inven- 
tion in  terms  sufficiently  clear  to  identify  its 
essential  features,  so  as  to  fix  the  limits  of  the 
claims  to  exclusive  rights  that  can  be  legally 
made  in  the  final  document.  The  provisional 
specification  must  be  preoise  and  accurate  in  its 
outline  description,  but  it  is  not  required  to 
describe  the  invention  in  such  a manner  as  to 
render  it  intelligible  to  the  competent  workman 
since  it  gives  place  entirely  to  the  final  specifi- 
cation, when  the  latter  is  filed,  its  only  remain- 
ing use  being  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  ultimate 
claim  sustainable  by  the  patentee.  The  inventor, 
if  he  publishes  his  invention,  in  extenso  before  a 
patent  is  granted,  parts  with  his  secret  before 
he  knows  whether  he  will  be  protected  beyond 
the  preliminary  period,  and  with  a chance  of 
getting  no  patent  at  all.  The  preliminary  spe- 
cification is  submitted  to  the  law  officer  for  his 
approval,  and  he  allows  or  refuses  protection, 
or  requires  the  provisional  specification  to  be 
amended  according  to  circumstances.  Provi- 
sional protection  being  allowed,  the  complete 
specification  must  be  filed  before  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  provisional  protection,  otherwise 
the  application  is  to  be  deemed  abandoned,  and 
the  provisional  protection  to  cease.  The  final 
specification  fully  describes  the  invention, 
reserving  to  the  inventor  a claim  to  exclusive 
right,  subject  only  to  decision  in  a court  of  law 
if  called  in  quesion. 

The  cost  of  fees  for  a fourteen  years’  patent 
in  this  country  is  175Z.,  made  up  as  follows  : — 
On  petition  of  grant  for  letters  patent...  £5  0 0 


On  certificate  of  notice  to  proceed 5 0 0 

On  warrant  of  law  officer  for  patent  ...  6 0 0 

On  the  sealing  of  letters  patent  6 0 0 

On  completion  of  specification 6 0 0 

On  the  letters  patent  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  third  year  60  0 0 

On  the  letters  patent  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  seventh  year  100  0 0 


Total £176  0 0 


Contrast  the  above  expense  with  the  fees 
granting  a seventeen  years’  patent  in  the  United 
States,  thus  : — 


On  application  for  a patent,  16  dolB.  ...  £3  0 0 

On  issue  of  patent,  2u  dols 4 0 0 

Total £7  0 0 


We  must  take  the  history  of  the  past  to  guide 
us  as  to  the  future,  and  I shall  hope  to  show  that 
the  best  reform  is  not  abrogation,  but  develop- 
ment. Suppose  a workman,  familiar  with  a 
machine  he  is  daily  in  charge  of,  entertains  an 
improvement  in  the  working  of  that  machine, 
what  encouragement  has  he  to  work  out  and 
perfect  his  idea  if  he  is  to  have  no  protection 
during  its  trial,  his  employers  being  probably 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  customary  methods  ? If 
he  makes  known  his  idea,  any  person  improving 
upon  it  may  patent  it,  and  so  really  appropriate 
the  whole  invention,  because  no  manufacturer 
would  adopt  the  original  invention  without  the 
improvement.  Why  should  not  the  originator 
reap  benefit  as  well  as  the  improver  ? He 
should  be  able  to  obtain  protection  at  a rate 
within  his  means,  and  then  seek  the  aid  of  a 
capitalist  to  enable  him  to  develope  his  patent. 
Capital  and  labour  must  go  hand  in  hand.  There 
must  be  no  schism  between  them  if  genius  is  to 
be  encouraged.  I may  note,  in  passing,  that  a 
company  has  lately  been  formed,  called  the 
Patents  Development  Company,  having  for  its 
objects  the  purchasing,  developing,  and  introduc- 
tion into  practical  use  of  meritorious  inventions 
protected  by  British  letters  patent  for  the  good 
of  the  public  and  the  gain  of  the  parties  in- 
terested in  an  invention  and  its  manufacture. 
It  is  a terrible  clog  to  struggling  inventors,  just 
beginning  to  make  their  inventions  pay,  to  find 
SOL  for  the  stamp  on  the  letters  patent  before 
the  expiration  of  the  third  year,  as  required 
in  the  English  system.  What  we  want  is 
an  improved  patent  law.  I should  like  to 
see  patent  legislation  more  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  those  interested  in  patents, 
and  framed  in  one  comprehensive  Act  as 
regards  our  own  country.  Also  the  more 
we  can  select  and  group  together  general  prin- 
ciples which  may  be  aocepted  in  the  laws  of  all 
countries  in  these  days  of  free  trade,  the 
greater  will  become  our  international  prosperity. 
There  have  been  many  suggestions  made  to  im- 
prove the  English  system,  but  no  material 
alteration  since  1852.  By  the  Bill  proposed  in 
1879  the  term  of  provisional  protection  was  to 
be  extended  to  twelve  months,  and  an  appeal 
allowed  from  the  law  officers  in  the  case  of 
opposition,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  whom  the  . Chancellor  might 
appoint  to  hear  such  matters.  The  duration  of 
a patent  was  to  be  extended  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-one  years,  but  no  application  was  to  be 
made  for  inventions  communicated  from  abroad, 
or  from  any  invention  in  respect  of  which  there 
shall  be  a grant  in  force  out  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  subject  is  one  which  must  engage 
the  attention  of  Parliament  at  an  early  date. 
To  enable  England  successfully  to  compete  with 
other  nations  it  is  necessary  that  the  inventive 
talent  which  her  people  possess  should  be  en- 
couraged, and  the  protective  laws  put  at  least 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  other  nations. 
The  subject  must  be  considered  in  principle  as  well 
as  in  detail.  A reduction  of  fees  is  needed  in  order 
to  ensure  the  development  of  inventions  which 
form  the  subjects  of  lucrative  manufactures  in 
other  countries  to  our  disadvantage.  The  fees 
for  patents  should  be  levied  by  periodical  pay- 
ments, and  should  not  be  higher  than  is  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  expenses  of  a well-organised 
and  thoroughly-complete  Patent  Office,  for  we 
must  regard  efficiency  as  well  as  economy  in  the 
practice  and  administration  of  our  legislative 
system.  I am  glad  to  observe  that  the  London 
Gazette  announces  the  conditions  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  six  indexing  clerks  to  the  Patent  Office, 
for  the  value  of  the  books  possessed  by  the 
Patent  Office  is  considerably  reduced  by  the 
inadequate  space  of  its  library.  It  would  be 
well  if  some  improvement  were  effected  in  the 
Patent  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  which 
many  visitors  have  considered  more  like  a 
lumber-room  in  its  arrangement  than  an  ex- 
hibition of  models. 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  “ amid  the  grow- 
ing competition  of  the  world,  England  can 
only  expect  to  maintain  her  high  position  among 
manufacturing  nations  by  a thorough  training 
of  the  people  in  science  and  art,”  and  the 
Society  of  Arts  encourages  invention  to  increase 
and  establish  our  trade,  while  the  Government, 
against'their  own  interest,  impede  the  develop? 
ment  of  invention  by  heavy  patent  duties.  We 
want  not  only  to  encourage  native  talent,  but 
(like  the  Americans)  to  attract  foreign  inventors, 
for  their  own  benefit  quite  as  much  as  our  own. 
Much  has  been  done  of  late  in  improving  tech- 
nical education,  and  now  that  many  of  our  skilled 
artisans  are  in  a better  position  than  they  were 
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formerly  to  apply  the  result  of  suoh  study  to 
practical  purposes  in  a scientific  manner  let  us 
not  drive  them  away  to  a country  where  they 
can  obtain  a patent  for  seventeen  years  for  71. 
while  we  demand  1751.  for  only  fourteen  years. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  amounts  has  to  be  reduced  by 
the  expense  of  a model,  but  the  Washington 
Patent  authorities  have  recently  established  that 
applicants  for  patents  need  not  furnish  models 
in  every  case  unless  officially  notified  to  do  so. 
It  would  be  well  if  this  plan  were  generally 
followed  as  there  are  many  inventions  in  which 
a model  might  be  dispensed  with.  Drawing  is 
the  language  of  engineering,  and  when  accom- 
panied by  letters  or  fignres  referring  to  the 
different  parts,  if  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
model  by,  it  is  sufficient  for  a professional  eye 
to  form  an  opinion  of  it.  The  expense  of  a 
model  is  not,  however,  so  serious  an  objection  to 
the  American  system  as  is  often  alleged,  for  its 
cost  depends  very  much  on  the  value  of  the 
invention,  whereas  with  us  the  same  high  fees 
are  demanded  be  the  value  of  the  invention  great 
or  small.  Where  a model  is  deposited,  the 
American  system  requires  the  deposited  draw- 
ings to  correspond  exactly  with  the  model. 
Owing  to  this  double  requirement,  either  the  ex- 
pense of  the  model  is  increased  or  the  inven- 
tion is  liable  to  be  inefficiently  represented  by 
the  drawings. 

After  some  remarks  from  the  president,  Mr. 
H.  E.  Hill,  a discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  Street,  Yalpy,  Barrell,  Standfield,  Grier- 
son, Grant,  Glover,  and  several  others,  took  part, 
and  a vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to 
the  author. 


Dukes  of  Montpensier,  for  its  proper  value,  to 
be  officially  assessed.  At  the  present  day,  the 
Palace  of.  San  Telmo  is  one  of  the  most  sump- 
tuous residences  in  Spain. 


YUE 


THE  PRINCIPAL  ENTRANCE  OP 
THE  PALACE  OF  SAN  TELMO,  SEVILLE. 

Continuing  our  series  of  engravings  illus- 
trating the  monumental  buildings,  ancient  and 
modern,  of  Spain,  we  give  a view  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  Palace  of  San  Telmo,  in 
Seville.  The  college  of  this  name,  at  present 
the  residence  of  His  Highness  the  Duke  de 
Montpensier,  was  founded  in  1681,  by  King  Don 
Carlos  IT.,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  orphan 
boys  and  forsaken  children  of  Seville  and  the 
surrounding  districts,  with  the  object  of  giving 
them  instruction  at  the  college  connected  with 
the  institution  in  seamanship,  navigation,  and 
gunnery,  and  thus  training  and  enrolling  them 
afterwards  for  service  in  the  Royal  Fleet  of 
Spain. 

The  idea  of  founding  this  useful  institution 
had  originated,  more  than  a century  prior  to  its 
being  put  into  execution,  with  Don  Fernando 
Colon,  the  son  and  historian  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  famous  discoverer  of  America.  It 
is  stated,  indeed,  that  the  former  had  actually 
presented  a petition  to  King  Felipe  II.,  praying 
that  monarch  to  give  his  sanction  and  patronage 
for  the  establishment  of  a college,  at  a place 
called  Humeros,  “ for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
youths  in  the  mathematical  sciences’';  and  it 
appears  that  that  prayer  was  granted  by  the 
last  King  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  when  the 
College  of  San  Telmo  was  founded. 

We  present  to  our  readers  an  engraving  (after 
a photograph  by  Senor  Laurent)  representing 
the  present  principal  entrance  of  this  vast 
ediGce.  It  is  constructed  of  a very  costly 
description  of  marble,  and  is  of  profuse 
workmanship,  comprising  statues,  sculptured 
columns,  basreliefs,  and  foliage,  a combination 
of  architectural  ornamentation  characteristic  of 
the  time  of  its  construction. 

The  following  is  a free  translation  of  an 
inscription  placed  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
facade : — 

“During  the  reign  of  Senor  Don  Felipe  Y. 
the  Brave , when  Don  Manuel  de  Torres,  a 
member  of  His  Majesty’s  Council  in  the  Palace 
of  Castilla,  and  Governor  of  the  Royal  Forts, 
was  Chancellor  of  this  Royal  College  and  Semi- 
nary of  Senor  San  Telmo,  and  when  Don 
Gregorio  de  los  Rios  (of  the  Order  of  Calatrava) 
and  Don  Juan  Sanchez  and  Don  Pedro  Her- 
nandez Colarte  (of  the  Order  of  Santiago)  were, 
respectively,  Chief  Steward  and  Delegate,  this 
Portal  and  the  Towers  of  the  Cloisters  were 
erected  in  the  year  1734.” 

By  virtue  of  the  law  sanctioned  by  Queen 
Donna  Isabel  II.  on  the  16th  of  June,  1849,  the 
Spanish  Government  was  authorised  to  alienate 
the  College  of  San  Telmo,  together  with  its  ap- 
purtenances, from  its  former  purpose,  and  to 
grant  it  for  the  use  of  their  Highnesses  the 


THE  STURGES  PAVILION,  BELLE 
HOSPITAL,  NEW  YORK. 

Tiie  Belle  Vue,  one  of  the  oldest  hospitals  in 
New  York,  and  estimated  to  contain  1,200, beds, 
is  a municipal  institution,  built  on  the  old  cor- 
ridor and  many-storied  plan,  and  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  our  great  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  in  the 
commercial  capital  of  the  United  States.  To  it 
are  sent  by  the  police  most  of  the  accidents 
which  happen  in  the  city,  and  a large  proportion 
of  the  disease  occurring  among  the  destitute 
poor  from  vice,  misery,  insanitary  surroundings, 
and  the  other  unhealthy  conditions  which  are 
responsible  for  so  much  of  the  misery  inseparable 
from  such  associations. 

Efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by 
the  medical  officers  of  this  hospital  to  remedy 
its  structural  and  other  defects,  with  more  or 
less  success.  But  municipal  matters  in  that 
great  city  which  are  unconnected  with  strictly 
political  ends,  are  very  slow  in  movement,  and 
the  Belle  Vue  Hospital  still  remains  a monument 
of  the  erroneous  views  of  the  past  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  successful  treatment  of  disease,  so 
far  as  it  is  affected  by  defective  structural 
arrangements. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  health  and  salubrity 
of  hospitals,  which  occupied  ten  meetings  of  the 
Surgical  Society  of  Paris  in  1861,  when  the 
removal  of  the  old  H6tel  Dieu  was  contemplated, 
among  the  conclusions  arrived  at  was  one  to  the 
effect  that  all  hospital  wards  should  as  much  as 
possible  be  detached  from  each  other,  to  such 
extent  as  to  secure  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  air  and  sunshine,  and  that  all  surgical  wards 
should  be  single-storied  buildings. 

This  conclusion  appears,  in  its  application  to 
civil  hospitals,  to  have  been  first  aocepted  and 
carried  one  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  surgical  wards  on  this  plan  were  built  in 
connexion  with  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  at 
Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere.  The  proceeding 
has  since  been  imitated  in  Europe. 

Among  the  most  recent  examples  in  America 
is  the  Stnrges  PavilioD,  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  notice.  It  was  built  by  Messrs.  D. 
& J.  Jardine,  architects,  of  New  York,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  following  description, 
and  for  the  plans  and  view  which  we  reproduce. 

This  surgical  pavilion  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Osborn  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  is 
intended  by  them  to  be  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  accidents  among  respectable  poor 
persons,  to  save  them  from  the  contamination 
of  association  in  the  main  hospital  with  those 
whose  presence  in  the  institution  is  due  to  their 
own  vices,  and  whose  society  must,  therefore,  be 
eminently  distasteful  to  all  whom  accident  alone 
takes  to  such  an  institution  for  treatment. 

The  pavilion  has  a principal  or  male  ward,  a 
female  ward,  a diuing.room,  orderly’s  room, 
nurse’s  room,  bath-room,  water-closets,  and  a 
verandah  on  the  river  front.  The  pavilion 
stands  in  the  garden  of  the  Belle  Vue  Hospital. 

The  male  ward  contains  25  beds,  giving  to 
each  a floor  space  of  107  ft.,  and  the  height 
averaging  18  ft.  6 in.,  each  patient  will  have 
1,979  cubic  feet  of  air.  The  female  ward  is 
intended  for  four  cases. 

The  building  is  of  brick,  with  Blate  roof,  and 
is  130  ft.  long,  with  a wing  for  the  lavatories 
and  water-closet,  20  ft.  by  24  ft.  The  walls  are 
faced  on  the  inside  with  hollow  blocks  of  fire- 
proof concrete,  made  of  lime,  of  teil,  and  other 
ingredients,  the  partitions  being  of  the  same 
material.  The  plastering  is  composed  of  sharp 
white  sand  and  lime  mixed  with  a chemical 
compound,  which  gives  a hard  polished  surface 
of  an  agreeable  tint,  and  is  the  best  yet  dis- 
covered to  prevent  the  penetration  of  infectious 
matters.  The  same  material  has  been  used  in 
the  inner  plastering  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 

There  is  no  lathing  in  the  usual  sense,  the 
ceilings  only  being  lathed,  and  they  are  covered 
with  wire-cloth  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
floors  of  the  wards  are  of  narrow  strips  of 
beech,  and  the  bath-room  and  water-closet  are 
paved  with  encaustic  tiling. 

There  is  as  little  wood  as  possible  used,  the 
door-casings  being  of  iron,  and  the  window- 
jambs  finished  in  plaster;  and  the  skirting 
is  in  every  part  of  Portland  cement,  coloured 
black. 

The  water-closets  are  ths  new  hospital 


“ Hellyer  ” pattern,  of  pox-celain,  without 
wooden  seats. 

The  heating  is  effected  partly  by  direct  and 
indirect  steam  radiation,  and  partly  by  four 
open  fireplaces,  which  latter  are  in  the  two 
chimney-stacks  shown  on  the  plan,  which  have 
large  ventilating-shafts  in  which  the  smoke- 
flues  are  carried  up.  These  smoke-flues  are 
vitrified  olay  pipes  built  in,  as  indicated  on  the 
section.  There  is  also  in  the  bottom  of  each  of 
the  shafts  a steam  radiator  to  accelerate  the 
ventilation  when  the  grate  fires  are  not  in  use. 

This  ventilation  is  supplemented  by  flues 
in  the  walls,  with  registers  at  floor  and  ceiling, 
the  flues  discharging  into  the  space  between 
ceiling  and  roof,  whence  the  impure  air  is  drawn 
out  through  ridge  ventilators.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  windows  open  in  the  usual  way,  and 
there  are  also  head-lights  to  the  windows  hung 
on  hinges  at  the  bottom  and  opening  inwards. 
These  have  metal  cheeks,  which,  preventing  the 
cold  air  from  rushing  in  at  the  sides,  force  it 
towards  the  ceiling,  where  it  is  warmed  before 
distribution.  These  head-lights  are  good  also 
in  moderately  warm  weather,  saving  the  wards 
from  draughts.  There  is  no  cellar  under  the 
building, — this  being  considered  a harbour  for 
noxious  gases  ; but  there  is  an  ample  space,  the 
floor  of  which  is  thoroughly  concreted,  and  it  is 
ventilated  by  numerous  windows.  The  pavilion 
stands  lengthwise  north-weBt  and  south-east,  so 
that  the  sun  shines  on  every  side  during  its 
course  each  day. 

Surgical  wards,  similar  to  this  in  general 
design,  but  differing  in  some  points  of  detail, 
have  been  built  in  Berlin  and  Heidelberg.  They 
constitute  the  most  advanced  expression  of 
surgical  opinion  on  the  subject. 

F.  J.  Mouat. 


SOCIETY  OF  PAINTER-ETCHERS. 

At  a meeting  of  painter-etchers  held  at  38, 
Hertford.street,  Mayfair,  July  31,  1880,  Mr.  F. 
Seymour  Haden  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved 
after  hearing  a statement  by  the  chairman, 
“That,  in  promotion  of  original  etching,  and  in 
the  interest  of  painters  practising  that  branch 
of  art,  an  association  be  formed  to  be  called 
‘ The  Society  of  Painter-Etchers.’  ” At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Provisional  Council  of  this  Society, 
held  November  29, 1880,  it  was  settled  : — “ That 
with  a view  to  obtain  an  adequate  representation 
of  the  art  of  original  engraving  in  all  its  forms 
(painter-etching)  as  it  exists  at  present,  as  well  as 
to  provided  constituency  out  of  which  to  elect 
the  first  fellows  of  this  Sooiety,  an  exhibition,  as 
comprehensive  as  possible  of  the  works  of  the 
beBt  living  etchers  be  opened  in  London  not 
later  than  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1881,  and 
that  negotiations  for  the  use  of  a gallery  for  the 
purposes  of  such  exhibition  be  at  once  entered 
upon  by  the  provisional  council ; ” and  at  a meet- 
ing afterwards  held  it  was  resolved,  “That  at  a 
date  not  later  than  the  first  Monday  in  May, 
1881,  the  provisional  council  assemble  in  the 
gallery  of  the  exhibition,  and  adding  for  the 
occasion  three  persons  to  their  number,  two  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
prick  off,  each  on  a separate  list,  the  names  of 
those  exhibitors  who  from  the  character  of  their 
exhibits  appear  specially  to  recommend  them- 
selves as  fellows  of  the  Society  ; and  afterwards, 
uniting  in  special  committee  for  the  purpose, 
proceed  to  elect  as  many  as  may  then  be  deter- 
mined upon  of  those  exhibitors  into  the  Sooiety, 
the  persons  so  elected,  on  signing  the  statutes 
of  the  Society,  to  constitute  with  the  provisional 
council  the  roll  of  the  Society,  and  to  become, 
ipso  facto,  its  first  fellows.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  resolutions  that,  for 
reasons  affeoting  the  material  interests  of 
original  etchers,  but  chiefly  for  the  promotion 
of  an  art  whioh  it  is  felt  has  established  for 
itself  a claim  to  a recognised  status,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  some  definite  action,  oapable  of 
furnishing  a demonstrable  test  of  what  that 
status  properly  is,  should  be  no  longer  delayed, 
and,  that  the  exhibition  proposed  is  probably 
the  readiest  and  fairest  means  of  obtaining  such 
a test,  and  of  establishing  the  Society  on  a sound 
basis.  The  first  exhibition  of  the  Society  will 
be  held  at  the  Hanover  Gallery,  47,  New  Bond- 
street,  on  Monday,  April  4th,  1881. 


Re-opening  Services  were  held  in  Darnall 
Parish  Church,  near  Sheffield,  on  Thursday,  the 
6th  inst.,  after  the  re-building  of  the  chancel 
end,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Eldon-Deane,  of 
London. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  building  known  as  “ University  College,” 

. Gower-street,  was  commenced  some  half- 
intury  ago,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
iperintendence  of  Professor  W.  Wilkins,  and 
jened  under  the  name  of  the  “ London  Uni- 
jrsity,”  in  October,  1838.  The  work  which 
as  then  completed  consisted  of  a building  over 
)0  ft.  in  length,  standing  on  the  east  side  of 
le  vacant  ground  intended  to  be  afterwards 
irrounded  by  the  College  buildings,  and  having 
i the  centre  of  its  facade  the  handsome,  if  use- 
iss,  portico,  surmounted  by  a dome  forming  the 
bief  architectural  feature  of  the  design,  and 
nder  which  is  now  housed  the  Flaxman  col- 
lotion. 

During  the  designer’s  life-time,  neither  the 
jquirements  of  the  College  nor  the  funds  at 
s disposal  allowed  of  the  completion  of  the 
riginal  scheme ; and  it  was  not  until  within 
ae  last  fifteen  years,  when  Mr.  T.  Hay  ter 
.ewis  had  succeeded  as  Professor  of  Architec- 
aro  to  Professor  T.  Lever  ton  Donaldson,  that 
be  Council  determined  on  proceeding  with  an 
xtension  of  their  premises. 

A number  of  engravings  of  the  building,  as 
roposed  to  be  completed,  are  extant  of  the 
ime  date  as  the  erection,  but  there  is  a con- 
iderable  divergence  between  them  in  the  detail 
f the  work.  For  instance,  in  an  engraved 
esign,  signed  by  the  architect,  and  dated 
828,  there  is  an  arrangement  of  coupled 
Rasters  which  does  not  occur  in  the  main 
uilding  ; whilst  an  engraving  of  the  same  date, 
ublished  in  the  “London  Encyclopaedia,”  and 
nother  one  published  in  the  “ National  History 
nd  Views  of  London,”  1832,  show  a continua- 
ionof  the  arrangement  of  pilasters  as  originally 
uilt.  But  whilst  there  are  such  differences  in 
he  details  of  the  surviving  designs  as  to  make 
li  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  Professor  Wilkins 
?ould  himself  have  completed  his  building,  there 
i no  doubt  that  he  intended  to  build  out  wings 
rom  eaoh  end  of  the  main  structure  to  form 
hree  sides  of  a quadrangle. 

This  arrangement  has,  therefore,  been 
.doptedinthe  new  buildings;  and  although  the  in- 
reasing  requirements  of  the  College  necessitated 
onsiderable  modification  in  the  internal  details 
,s  originally  planned,  the  facade  of  the  additions 
las  been  carried  out  strictly  in  accordance  with 
he  first  design,  so  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained. 
?he  old  main  building  contains  two  floors  of 
lassrooms,  but  the  new  north  wing  has  four 
loors  of  lofty  rooms.  For  these  and  for  the 
ake  of  retaining  the  lines  of  the  original  eleva- 
ion,  roof  lights  and  a large  area  of  window 
ight  have  had  to  be  preserved  in  the  rear  front, 
vhere  leBS  regard  has  been  paid  to  retaining 
,he  ideas  of  the  original  designer. 

We  will  now  only  generally  refer  to  the  last 
iddition  which  has  been  made  to  the  building, 
and  of  which  we  give  an  illustration  in  our  present 
lumber,  as  after  the  formal  opening,  to  be  made 
Lt  a dinner  given  by  Lord  Kimberley  and  the 
Council  of  the  College,  on  the  19th  inst.,  we 
lope  to  publish  detailed  drawings  of  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  various  departments  it 
jontains. 

The  new  north  wing  has  been  erected  and 
itted  up  at  a cost  of  40,0001.,  after  the  designs 
>f  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  and  has  been 
jarried  out  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Wm.  Brase, 
mder  the  superintendence  of  the  architects  to 
;he  College,  Messrs.  Perry  & Reed,  of  9,  John- 
itreet,  Adelphi. 


Columbia  Market. — This  building  has  seen 
3trange  vicissitudes.  It  is  now  stated  by  the 
Times  that  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  has 
placed  Columbia  Market,  Bethnal-green,  at  the 
disposal  of  some  Liverpool  tobacco  firms,  the 
Dbjeot  being  to  afford  employment  for  female 
labour  on  a large  scale  in  the  East  Eud  of 
London.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  a 
limited  company,  and  all  the  shares  have 
already  been  taken  by  the  members  of  the 
respective  firms  interested  in  the  experiment. 
The  market,  which  is  a Bpacious  and  substan- 
tial structure,  is  now  undergoing  the  necessary 
adaptations  to  its  new  purposes,  and  is  being 
fitted  up  with  the  machinery  and  appliances 
required  for  cigar-making  aud  tobacco-manu- 
faoture.  In  the  lighter  departments  of  the 
business  employment  will  be  afforded  for  the 
redundant  female  population  of  the  district,  and 
it  is  this  fact  which  has  mainly  induced  the 
Baroness  to  consent  to  the  conversion  of  the 
market  into  a factory. 


A WORD  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

For  once,  Sir,  go  a little  out  of  your  way  to 
aid  in  doing  good,  and  allow  me  to  advocate  in 
your  journal  a cause  many  have  very  much  at 
heart, — the  cause  of  the  Children’s  Hospitals. 
We  have  no  desire  to  praise  one  specially ; all 
seem  so  equally  deserving  of  assistance ; 
though  each  has  some  peculiar  and  especial 
point  of  merit  which  may  commend  it  more 
strongly  than  others  to  intending  donors. 

The  Evelina,  in  the  Southwark  Bridge-road ; 
the  East  London,  at  Shadwell ; the  institution 
in  Great  Ormond-street,  are  all  admirable  insti- 
tutions ; but  we  would  just  now  draw  attention  to 
the  children’s  ward  in  the  National  Hospital  for 
the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  in  Queen’ s-square, 
Bloomsbury,  and  to  the  Victoria,  in  Queen’s- 
road,  Chelsea. 

The  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and 
Epileptic  was  founded  in  1839,  by  two  earnest 
and  single-minded  women,  the  Misses  Chandler. 
A body  of  energetic  men  of  high  position  rallied 
round  them,  and  assisted  in  setting  it  on  a sure 
foundation.  Till  then  no  such  institution  existed 
in  London.  All  that  science,  kindness,  and 
skill  can  do  has  been  brought  into  play  to  make 
it  what  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  in  a very  able 
speech,  called  a “ home  of  hope  ” for  these  poor 
sufferers.  Such  it  must  more  especially  prove 
to  babes.  A few  were  always  more  or  less 
scattered  through  the  wards  ; but  quite  two 
years  ago  a separate  ward  has  been  opened  for 
them,  containing  ten  cots,  a number  inade- 
quate for  the  increasing  demand — a demand 
which  increased  funds  will  enable  the  committee 
to  respond  to. 

Pain  and  disease  are  sad  enough  at  all  times, 
but  when  to  these  are  added  the  darkened  intel- 
lect, the  imperfeot  intelligence,  too — often  the 
sad  accompaniments  of  paralysis  and  epilepsy, 
— sombre,  indeed,  is  the  prospect,  unless  these 
evils  can  be  combated  and  overcome  at  the 
commencement.  Already  from  many  little 
faces  the  vacant  look  is  passing  away,  and  we 
may  hope  to  see  them  grow  up  active,  useful 
members  of  the  community,  instead  of  bnly 
helping  to  swell  the  wave  of  pauperism  it  will 
ere  long  take  all  the  intellect  of  this  country  to 
direct  or  to  stem. 

The  Victoria  Hospital,  in  which  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  Louise  has  ever  taken  the  warmest  and 
most  active  interest,  strives  in  the  most  energetic 
and  most  arduous  manner,  not  only  to  keep  it  up 
to  its  present  high  standard,  but  to  increase  “ its 
sphere  of  usefulness.”  A piece  of  land  recently 
purchased,  on  the  north  side  of  the  hospital, 
has  been  laid  out  as  a garden  and  recreation- 
ground  for  convalescent  children.  Lord  Cadogan 
lias  lent,  rent  free  for  a term,  a house  in  Queen’s- 
road,  where  six  lady  probationers  can  be  trained 
as  nurses.  But  larger  accommodation  is  greatly 
needed  for  the  ever-increasing  number  of  out- 
patients, and  a “ special  appeal  ” is  made  by 
the  committee  for  further  support.  They  have 
founded  a convalescent  home  at  Margate,  which 
is  of  incalculable  benefit  in  completing  cures. 
There  still  remains  a large  portion  of  the  debt 
(incurred  for  current  expenses)  to  pay  off  ere 
they  can  start  free  and  become  self-supporting. 
But  a generous  response  to  this  appeal  would 
enable  the  committee  to  continue  their  noble 
work  during  this  new  year  with  gladdened  heartp. 

And  it  is  at  this  season, — essentially  the 
children’s  season, — that  surely  we  ought  to  do 
so.  In  thousands  and  thousands  of  homes  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year  festivities  are  going  on. 
Though  some  may  sneer  at  old  customs, 
Christmas  holds  the  same  sway  as  ever, 
and  the  holly  and  the  mistletoe  still  con- 
tinue to  be  hung  not  only  in  the  “ Baron’s  old 
hall,”  but  in  the  humblest  cottage.  And  we 
are  all  thankful  for  a few  days’  rest  from  the 
struggle,  the  turmoil,  the  strife  of  this  battle- 
field of  life,  and  try  to  join  together,  if  only  for 
a few  brief  moments,  the  broken  links  of  the 
chain  of  our  separated  lives,  or  seize  the  occa- 
sion to  heal  some  feud  that  has  severed  friends. 
Some  are  fortunate  enough  to  gather  round  the 
social  board  the  same  joyous  circle  as  of  old, 
whilst  in  other  homes  the  eye  rests  sadly  on  the 
vacant  place  of  some  bright  boy  who  is  keeping 
his  sharp  look-out  over  the  foamy  sea ; or  it  may 
be  on  the  “ for  ever  empty  ” seat  of  one  who, 
fighting  his  country’s  battles  on  some  far-distant 
plain  of  our  vast  possessions,  has  laid  down  his 
young  life  cheerfully  for  country  and  for  Queen. 

Naturally,  then,  to  those  who  have  been  some 
time  in  the  world,  Christmas  is  fraught  with 
many  sad  recollections  aud  memories.  We  have 
borne  the  noontide  heat,  aud  seen  one  by  one 


many  illusions  of  our  life  vanish  ; many  of  our 
ambitious  dreams  remain  for  ever  unfulfilled ; 
our  fondest  aspirations  wither  under  the  chill 
breath  of  human  mutability ; or  even  if  we 
attain  to  the  apogee  of  our  ambition,  find  how 
little,  after  all,  there  is  in  what  we  have  been  so 
ardently  striving  for.  We  mourn  the  loved 
familiar  faces, — the  vanished  friends  of  our 
childhood. 

But  we  have  been  happy,  and  have  had  our 
day.  When  we  began  our  journey  the  world  lay 
spread  before  us,  an  enchanted  summer  sea  on 
which  we  launched  our  bark,  “ Youth  at  the 
prow  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm.”  If  we  have 
tasted  the  bitters,  we  have  also  enjoyed  the 
sweets  of  life,  and  so  try  in  turn  to  make 
this  season  a dream  of  radiant  delight  to  the 
little  folk  growing  up  around  us. 

Yet,  striking  on  our  ear  though  it  cannot  reach 
theirs,  rings  through  the  joyous  strain  one  deep 
note  of  sad  and  bitter  anguish.  It  rises  from 
those  who  are  poor,  are  miserable,  and  wretched, 
racked  with  disease  and  pain,  and  the  ory  is  ever, 
“Help  us,  or  we  perish.”  More  than  ever  at 
this  season  should  that  cry  find  its  echo  in  our 
hearts.  If  we  have  given  often,  let  us  give  once 
again.  There  is  always,  to  use  a favourite  ex- 
pression, “ another  shot  in  the  looker.”  To  the 
rich  man  has  been  accorded  the  thrice-blessed 
privilege, — the  power  of  giving,  and  giving 
largely,  whilst  the  poor  man  can  add  his  smaller 
offering  to  the  store. 

And  amidst  the  numerous  and  excellent 
charities  of  London  that  need  aid,  no  cry  of 
suffering  humanity  can  appeal  more  forcibly  to 
the  heart  than  that  which  issues  from  baby 
lips, — from  helpless  childhood,  from  little  beings 
all  but  blighted  in  the  bud.  Who  see  taken 
from  them  at  the  very  outset  the  weapons  with 
which  they  might  open  this  “ oyster,” — the 
world, — and  win  for  themselves  name  and  fame 
or  contented  competence. 

With  honour,  with  integrity,  — health, 
strength,  vigour, — the  soul  to  dare,  the  will  to 
do, — the  sailor  before  the  mast,  the  soldier  at 
the  cannon’s  mouth, — the  miner  buried  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  may  carve  his  way  up- 
ward and  make  his  mark.  But  as  to  these  little 
pain-stricken  beings,  on  whom  dire  disease  and 
poverty  have  laid  their  iron  hands,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  help  afforded  them  by  the  kindly 
hearts  who  have  established  refuges  for  them, 
they  might  wear  out  their  brief  span  in  Borne 
drear  abode  where  the  poor  toiling  parents,  love 
their  children  as  they  may,  can  barely  eke  out 
their  own  existence,  certainly  cannot  afford 
them  the  merest  necessaries,  and  where  some- 
times in  a lower  stratum  still,  to  poverty  is 
added  a moral  miasma  surrounding  them  of 
vice  and  iniquity, — deadlier  than  the  poison  of 
the  upas-tree,  for  it  kills  soul  as  well  as  body. 

I have,  sir,  at  this  moment  before  me  a book 
called  “ Another  Blow  for  Life,”  written  by 
yourself,  in  which  you  describe  in  all  its  hideous 
reality  the  literally  '‘underground”  world  of 
London, — that  world  of  back  slums,  noisome 
alleys,  dark,  dreary,  pestilential  cellars ; a 
world  within  our  world,  rotting,  loathsome,  in 
its  utter  misery,  from  which  we  are  only  sepa- 
rated by  the  thinnest  veil,  and  on  which  the 
eyes  of  the  well-to-do  rarely  rest.  We  hear 
of  it, — we  pity ; but,  swept  on  by  the  daily 
calls  aud  cares  of  our  own  lives,  how  many  of 
us  forget ! You  not  only  described,  but  have 
sketched.  Here  is  one  of  the  piotures, — fourteen 
human  beings  huddled  into  one  chamber,  the 
children  sleeping  in  a room  on  a wooden  shelf, 
pulled  from  underneath  the  bed.  In  another, 
three  little  beings,  side  by  side  on  a pallet,  in 
a cupboard, — originally  destined  for  coals, — 
underneath  the  staircase,  and  when  the  door  is 
shut  seven  gimlet-holes  are  the  only  apertures 
for  ventilation. 

Think,  if  in  such  dens  as  these  healthy  children 
suffer,  what  must  be  the  tortures  of  the  little 
martyrs  who  lie  writhing  in  agony.  Shall  we 
leave  them  there  ? Shall  we  even  send  them 
back  uncured  to  such  an  existence,  when 
such  noble  institutions  as  those  I name  are 
ready  to  rescue  them, — to  shelter  them  in 
their  utter  helplessness,  and  fit  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  for  their  warfare  with  the  world  ? 

Turn  from  that  picture,  to  look  on  this. 
Wards  clean,  light,  airy,  well  ventilated,  cheer- 
ful with  glowing  fires;  toys  in  abundance,  friends 
and  relatives  coming  to  see  the  little  patients, 
except  in  some  cases,  where  there  is  a mite  so 
lonely  that  it  could  say  to  us  pathetically, 
“Nobody  comes  to  see  me,”  gentle  women’s 
ministration,  and  the  highest  medical  skill  the 
country  can  command. 
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Wherever  we  go,  pain  and  suffering,  in  all  their 
varied  forms,  are  around  us  on  every  side,  yet 
so  patiently  borne  one  can  hardly  realise  it, — 
all  seems  so  peaceful.  Not  the  loud  outspoken 
mirth  of  healthy  childhood,  alas!  Not  its 
innocent  prattle.  Still,  peace.  Outside,  the 
faint  hum,  the  deadened  roar,  of  the  great  wave 
of  human  life  rushing  impetuously  ever  onward, 
bearing  us, — waiting  to  bear  them  away. 

What  haveDS  of  rest,  then,  are  the  hospitals  to 
these  little  ones, — flotsom  and  jetsom  of  hu- 
manity ? And  here  need  be  no  party  spirit,  no 
discussion  as  to  who  shall  be  helped.  All  denomi- 
nations, all  creeds,  all  nationalities,  are  admitted. 
The  philosopher,  the  reformer,  the  believer,  and, 
if  there  be  so  sad  a thing,  the  utter  unbeliever 
in  anything,  may  have  the  delight  of  doing  good 
on  neutral  ground ; for  these  domains  are  the 
children’s  republic,  the  only  republio  possible 
in  our  favoured  land. 

The  doctor’s  coming  seems  to  be  eagerly  looked 
for  by  the  little  ones.  They  know  the  instru- 
ment, lately  called  by  a poet  a “ ghastly  tool,” 
means  to  them  alleviation  of  pain  eventually, 
and  they  Beem  to  feel  the  debt  of  gratitude  they 
owe  to  those  who,  from  out  the  numbers  of  good 
men  of  a most  loyal  and  most  noble  profession, 
especially  attend  to  them, — men  who  “ in  the 
schools  of  surgery  ” of  England  or  of  France 
have  to  pass  through  deadly  imminent  peril  to 
life  and  strength  themselves  in  their  daily 
combat  against  disease  and  death. 

How  many  hearts  thrilled  a few  months 
since  at  the  recital  of  the  death  of  George 
Herbert,  the  only  child  of  a widowed  mother, 
and  the  brave  young  surgeon  of  the  Children’s 
Hospital  in  Paris.  He  was  literally  adored  there 
by  them,  and  during  a diphtheritic  outbreak 
worked  with  such  unremitting  energy  and  zeal 
that  the  heads  of  the  institution,  knowing  what 
a valuable  life  his  was,  and  what  a splendid 
career  was  before  him,  begged  him  to  desist. 
But  he  worked  steadily  on,  till  the  epidemic  was 
vanquished,  and  then  fell  a victim  to  the  dire 
disease.  All  that  science  and  skill  could  do 
was  done  in  vain.  But  the  State  decreed  him 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  an  hour  before  his 
death  they  brought  it,  and  laid  it  on  his  heart. 
A smile  broke  over  the  pale  face.  “ Take  it,” 
he  gasped,  “ to  my  mother,  and  tell  her  I died 
at  my  post  doing  my  duty.” 

And  I could  cite  examples  of  equal  courage 
and  devotion  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, — men 
who  snatch  from  the  few  hours  of  enjoyment 
their  arduous  profession  leaves  them  time  to 
visit,  in  the  worst  purlieus  of  this  great  city, 
cases  that  never  come  before  other  eyes  than 
theirs. 

Come,  then,  and  help  those  you  can  Bee  and 
do  know.  In  such  a cause  as  this  one  haB  no 
right  to  be  lukewarm,  and  no  appeal  can  be 
too  forcible.  Let  us  help  generously,— help 
grandly,  even  at  the  coBt  of  some  personal 
sacrifice,  the  giving  up  of  some  fribble  of  the 
moment. 

To  leave  records  of  our  aid  in  such  works  as 
these,— works  that  shall  still  be  doing  good 
when  we  have  passed  away,  iB  better  than  to 
have  our  names  inscribed  in  golden  letters  on 
the  tombs  of  our  forefathers. 

Come  sometimes,  ye  fair  daughters  of  fashion, 
who  may  now  and  then  find  time  hang  heavily 
on  your  hands,  and  Bit  awhile  with  those 
amongst  these  little  ones  whom  “ nobody  comes 
to  Bee.” 

And  I would  ask  those  men  who  return  to 
their  pleasant  homes  at  night,  as  they  sit 
by  the  domestic  hearth,  and  the  ruddy  firelight 
flashes  and  dances  on  the  sunny  locks  of  their 
little  ones, — on  whom  the  air  of  heaven  is  not 
allowed  to  blow  too  roughly, — whilst  tracing  in 
the  bright  embers  plans  for  their  future  lives, 
to  think  of  these  other  children,  and  to  give  in 
gratitude. 

And  for  those  tender-hearted  women  round 
whose  neck  no  baby’s  dimpled  hand  has  ever 
been  clasped,  let  them  throw  the  segis  of  their 
kindly  natures  over  these  mites,  to  whom  life  is 
often  a far  harder  fate  than  death.  While  some, 
whose  own  fair  child  may  have  passed  beyond 
their  poor  protection  to  the  “ distant  land,  may 
find  consolation  in  helping  to  raise  a nobler  “ in 
ineinoriain”  than  sculptured  monument. 

And  it  may  be,  hereafter,  when  from  the 
muster-roll  one  by  one  our  names  are  called,  and 
we  each  answer  “ Adsum  ” to  the  great  Captain  s 
summonp,  unseen,  though  near,  a little  band  of 
pilgrims  may  guide  our  steps  through  the  dark 
valley  and  over  the  jasper  sea,  till,  in  the  courts 
of  the  great  Jehovah,  our  loved  and  lost  ones 
“ Greet  ub  on  that  radiant  shore. 

Where  earth's  sad  echoes  reach  us  nevermore. 


And  we  may  hear  in  tones  of  more  than  mortal 
sweetness  the  words  of  divine  approval,  “As  ye 
did  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  unto 
me.” 

Before  ending,  we  will  only  say  that  if  any  one 
wished  to  see  a hospital  under  a novel  aspect,  he 
should  have  assisted  at  the  treat  given  at  the 
Evelina  Hospital  a week  ago.  The  corridors 
were  draped  artistically  by  the  men  of  the 
London  Fire  Brigade  with  the  flags  of  all  nations, 
and  were  lighted  with  Chinese  lanterns.  In 
each  ward  huge  Christmas-trees  reached  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  laden  with  toys  and  lights ; 
and,  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  scene,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  in  his  robes  of  office,  paused  for  a few 
moments,  in  his  progress  through  the  hospital, 
at  the  end  of  the  principal  ward,  to  listen  to 
some  carols  excellently  sung  by  the  nurses, 
while  Miss  Cross,  the  kind  lady-superintendent, 
flitted  about,  seeing  that  her  little  ones  were 
not  over-excited.  The  energetic  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Robert  Hudson,  may  congratu- 
late himself  on  the  success  of  the  day.  The 
little  inmates  seemed  for  a brief  space  to  forget 
their  sufferings,  and  taste  for  a time  the  joys  of 
their  more  happily-placed  brethren. 

Poor  little  mortals  ! May  such  institutions 
as  those  here  mentioned,  sacred  as  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  old,  ever  advance  in  prosperity. 

Carleon. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  Friday,  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Ernest 
C.  Lee,  president,  in  the  chair, 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  and  all  members  of  the 
profession  under  twenty-three  years  of  age  have 
now  the  privilege  of  using  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Pink,  hon.  sec.  of  the  Excursion 
Committee,  read  an  interesting  paper  treating 
chiefly  of  the  churches  visited  by  the  members 
of  the  Association  last  summer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Norwich.  We  are  compelled,  owing  to 
exceptional  pressure  on  our  columns  this  week, 
to  postpone  a more  detailed  notice  of  it. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  President 
(Mr.  Lee),  Mr.  James  Fowler  (mayor  of  Louth), 
Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams, 
tbe  Rev.  Raymond  S.  Daniel),  and  Mr.  John 
Johnson  took  part,  and  cordial  votes  of  thanks 
were  accorded  to  Mr.  Pink  for  his  paper,  and  to 
Mr.  Robinson,  cf  Dublin,  for  the  very  interesting 
collection  of  photographs  taken  by  him  of  the 
buildings  visited  during  the  excursion,  an  al  bum  of 
which  hehaspresentedtotheAssociation  Library. 
More  than  one  of  the  speakers  spoke  very  highly 
of  Mr.  Robinson’s  success  as  an  architectural 
photographer,  and  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  trained  as  an  architect.  Nearly 
all  the  speakers  spoke  of  the  great  value  of  the 
annual  excursion  not  only  as  a means  of  picking 
up  valuable  knowledge  (the  process  being  facili- 
tated by  hints,  questions,  and  suggestions  from 
members  of  the  party  to  each  other),  but  as  a 
means  of  promoting  social  intercouri  e and  good 
fellowship  amongst  the  members,  Mr.  Fowler 
observing  that  it  was  one  thing  to  be  a good 
architect,  and  another  to  be  a good  fellow. 
Mr.  Johnson  drew  an  interesting  comparison 
between  the  churches  of  Somerset  and  Norfolk, 
more  particularly  with  regard  to  their  towers  ; 
and  Mr.  Maurice  Adams  called  attention  to  the 
extremely  dilapidated  state  of  the  roofs  and 
other  parts  of  some  of  the  ohurohes  visited.  It 
was,  he  observed,  shocking  to  know  that  the 
roof  of  Knapton  Church  was  in  such  a state  of 
disrepair  that  the  congregation  could  not  use 
the  church  in  wet  weather.  At  Deepham  the 
people  had  to  be  packed  choir-wise  in  the  aisles, 
leaving  the  nave  to  the  parson.  With  such  a 
state  of  things  as  that  of  which  these  were  only 
instances,  it  was  Btrange,  to  say  the  least,  that 
ihe  Institute  and  certain  prominent  members  of 
the  profession  should  make  themselves  so  very 
oonBpicuous  with  reference  to  St.  Mark’s  at 
Venice,  — a building  which  we  could  well  leave 
to  the  Venetians  to  take  care  of.  Such  fine 
churches  as  that  at  Knapton  were  going  to  rot, 
but  what  cared  they  who  wrote  letters  to  the 
Times?  There  was  no  “glory”  in  pleading 
for  the  preservation  of  our  national  churches. 
He  took  it  that  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Buildings  would  be  doing  infinitely  more  good  in 
looking  after  the  old  churches  and  other  ancient 
buildings  of  this  country  than  in  making  a fuss 
about  some  trumpery  inn  that  happened  to  have 
a gallery  around  its  yard.  And  why  bother 


about  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  when  a building  equally 
important  in  its  way,  as  was  St.  Alban’s  Abbey, 
was  being  disgraced  as  it  was  at  the  present  time? 
The  parsons  who  had  custody  of  some  of  the 
dilapidated  ohurches  to  which  reference  had  been 
made  would  be  far  better  employed  in  raising 
funds  to  keep  out  the  weather  from  the  national 
monuments  committed  to  their  charge,  than  in 
writing  letters  to  the  papers  about  “ cheap 
sherry.” 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  on  Friday,  the  21st  inst.,  when  Mr.  Lacy 
W.  Ridge  will  read  a paper  on  “ Parsonages.” 


WEST  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  presentation  of  the  prizeB  to  the  students 
of  the  West  London  School  of  Art  took  place  at 
a meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  sohool  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  last.  The  report  of  the  head- 
master, Mr.  John  S.  Rawle  (late  of  Nottingham), 
was  of  a very  satisfactory  nature.  A pleasant 
feature  of  the  evening’s  proceedings  consisted 
in  the  presentation,  by  Mr.  Rickatson,  on  behalf  of 
the  students  (past  and  present)  of  the  sohool,  of 
aclockandapur8e  of  sovereigns  to  Mr.  George  A. 
Stewart,  the  late  head-master,  who,  after  twelve 
years  of  work  in  the  sohool  has  had  to  relin- 
quish his  position,  owing  to  loss  of  eight.  Mr. 
Comyns  Carr  delivered  an  interesting  address 
on  the  aims  which  should  actuate  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  art;  and  Mr.  J.  D. 
Crace,  the  hon.  secretary,  made  the  gratifying 
announcement  that,  by  the  good  offices  of  the 
Painter-Stainers’  Company,  a travelling  student- 
ship of  401.  (501.  if  the  winner  of  it  elects  to  go 
to  Italy)  will  be  offered  during  the  next  three 
years  by  Mr.  George  Mence  Smith,  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  students  of  the  school.  No  doubt, 
if  it  is  a success,  a permanent  fund  for  the 
establishment  of  the  studentship  will  be  raised. 
Mr.  Crace  expressed  his  belief  that  this  was  the 
first  travelling  studentship  established  in  con- 
nexion with  any  school  of  art. 

We  defer  a more  extended  notice  of  the  meet- 
ing until  next  week. 


PONTREFRACT  AND  ITS  TOWN-HALL. 

The  Corporation  of  Pontefraot  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years  have  had  under  consideration 
at  their  periodical  meetings  the  advisability  of 
enlarging  or  rebuilding  the  town  - ball,  great 
complaiut  being  made  by  the  ratepayers  of  the 
want  of  an  assembly-room  for  balls,  concerts, 
and  public  meetings,  the  principal  hall  in  the 
old  building  only  being  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  450  people.  A few  months  ago 
the  Council  so  far  got  the  subject  discussed  as 
to  be  able  to  advertise  for  competitive  designs, 
and,  in  answer  to  their  advertisement,  received  no 
fewer  than  fifty-nine  sets  of  plans  (averaging 
from  five  to  eight  sheets  in  a set),  and  this  for  an 
alteration  only  to  the  present  building.  After  a 
meeting  or  two  of  the  committee,  they  arranged 
to  call  in  Mr.  Corson,  architect,  of  Leeds,  to 
assist  them  in  selecting  the  most  suitable  de- 
sign compatible  with  the  stipulated  amount,  viz., 
7,000i.,  to  include  the  architect’s  commission, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  his  award 
reached  the  committee,  giving,  we  understand, 
the  first  premium  of  501.  to  the  plan  with  the 
motto  “ Straight  and  True,”  and  the  second  of 
251.  to  the  motto  “ 1880,”  the  names  of  the 
architects  not  being  known.  There  were  two 
designs  sent  in  with  the  motto  “ 1880.” 

The  Corporation  have  just  held  a special 
meeting  on  the  subject,  and  also  to  take  into 
consideration  a requisition  signed  by  eight 
members  of  their  body,  “ to  rescind  all  resolu- 
tions that  had  ever  been  passed  by  the  Council 
with  reference  to  the  new  town-hall  which 
recognised  the  indispensable  condition  that  the 
present  hall  Bhall  not  be  pulled  down  or  inter- 
fered with,  and  to  pass  a resolution  that  the 
new  town-hall  be  built  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  hall  and  suoh  other  properties  as  may 
be  necessary. 

An  ex- mayor  supported  a motion  in  favour  of 
the  requisition,  arguing  that  no  alteration  to  the 
old  building  would  be  satisfactory ; if  the 
ground  were  cleared,  important  street  improve- 
ments could  be  carried  out  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  He  would  support  such  a 
scheme,  or  would  let  the  whole  thing  drop  till 
such  time  as  the  ratepayers  could  better  afford 
to  spend  the  money. 

The  resolution  was  carried,  after  a long  and 
angry  debate,  by  12  to  7. 

We  should  also  state  that  nearly  three  years 
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ago  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  privately  collected 
about  3,000Z.  towards  the  new  building,  and 
handed  the  amount  over  to  the  Corporation. 
As  soon  as  the  first  resolution  was  passed,  a 
motion  was  proposed  that  this  sum  should  be 
returned  to  the  donors,  but  was  negatived  by 
11  to  10  votes. 

In  great  disorder  it  was  proposed  that  there 
be  no  new  Town-hall  now  erected,  and  it  was 
resolved,  by  twelve  to  nine  votes,  to  abandon 
the  scheme  altogether,  so  that,  after  purchasing 
property  and  entailing  other  serious  expenses, 
no  hall  will  be  built. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — I was  present  at  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Robins’s  paper  last  month,  and  think  it  was  a 
grave  omission  that  no  reference  was  made  to 
such  additions  to  the  Building  Aots  as  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  may  prove  to  be 
requisite.  I can  understand  why  Mr.  Robins 
should  feel  unwilling  to  impose  his  own  convic- 
tions on  others,  and  why  he  should  feel  it  diffi- 
cult to  state  general  propositions  for  compulsory 
acceptance,  apart  from  systematic  modes  of 
carrying  them  out. 

Having  thought  a good  deal  over  the  subject, 

I have  come  to  the  decided  conclusion  that  there 
are  distinct  propositions  to  which  no  experienced 
architect  or  sanitary  engineer  could  fairly 
object,  and  I have  brought  them  forward  in  the 
new  edition  of  my  book  on  Ventilation  and  Heat, 
which  will  very  shortly  appear.  As  this  volume 
will  necessarily  be  read  by  a comparative  few, 

I hope  you  will  publish  the  following  extract 
from  the  preface  : — 

“ The  writer  will  now  only  allude  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Building  Acts  which  a rather  lengthened  expe- 
rience has  Bhown  him  to  bo  absolutely  required.  He  bas 
shown  that  by  some  of  our  chimneys  we  discharge  as 
much  as  from  20,000  to  60,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  nonr. 
This  air  does  not  come  entirely  from  our  houses,  or  we 
should  die  from  inanition.  It  comes  from  our  doors  and 
windows,  occasioning  draughts  of  cold  air.  It  comes  up 
from  the  basement  of  a house,  bringing  with  it  smells  of 
cooking  and  other  impurities.  It  descends  unused 
ohimneys,  bringing  with  it  a smell  of  soot,  and  causing 
them  to  smoke  when  a lire  is  lighted.  It  comes  down  tbe 
short  chimneys  of  our  attics  and  small  back  rooms,  built 
outside  the  main  structure  of  a house,  rendering  them 
cold,  uncomfortable,  and  the  chimneys  the  moBt  incor- 
rigibly smoky  ones  with  which  the  builder  has  to  deal, 
and  it  comes  from  even  worse  sources.  It  comes  up  the 
numerous  escape-pipes  which  communicate  with  our 
drains  and  sewers,  bringing  with  it  abominable  con- 
tamination. If  the  air  does  not  come  in  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  replace  whst  passes  away,  what  do  we  get  ? 
We  get  a close  atmosphere,  sluggish  currents  in  our 
chimneys,  and  an  occasional  return  of  offensive  products 
of  conibus'ion.  All  these  evils  are  to  be  effectually  dealt 
with,  in  additions  to  the  Building  Acts  by  two  necessary 
provisions. 

The  first  is  that  the  discharge  of  air  by  our  chimneys 
Bhould  in  all  cases  be  effectually  checked  by  means  of  the 
properly-constructed  register-door  recommended  by  Dr. 
Reid,  Dr.  Neil  Arnott,  and  others,  which  any  person  may 
open  more  or  less  without  injuring  or  soiling  his  hands. 
The  second  addition  is  that  a supply  of  fresh  air  from  an 
external  source  should  be  compulsorily  admitted  iu  con- 
nexion with  every  fireplace,  to  replace  the  minimum 
quantity  which  passes  away  by  the  chimneys,  so  that  we 
m*y  not  depend  on  a mere  chance  supply  by  doors  and 
windows.  We  may  admit  the  air  warm  or  cold  as  we 
please.  It  is  far  better  to  admit  the  air  warm  than  cold, 
either  at  the  upper  part  of  the  grate  or  near  the  ceiling,  as 
we  get  air  at  100  or  110  degrees,  instead  of  from  30  to  50, 
and  we  greatly  economise  our  coal.  By  these  two  impor- 
tant improvements  we  gain  the  following  advantages  : — 

1.  Economy  in  fuel. 

2.  An  absence  of  draughts. 

3.  An  absence  of  closeness. 

4.  An  absence  of  smoky  chimneys. 

6.  No  rush  of  air  from  the  basement  with  smell  of 
cooking,  &c. 

6.  Attic- floors  and  small  rooms,  with  short  chimneys, 
easily  warmed  and  perfectly  habitable. 

7.  The  chance  if  the  entrance  of  foul  air  by  escape- 
pipes  reduced  to  a minimum. 

. The  value  of  the  principle  contained  in  these  proposi- 
tions is  so  evident,  aud  may  be  so  easily  ascertained  and 
corroborated  by  experienced  men,  that  the  value  attaching 
to  them  shou’d  undoubtedly  receive  as  early  as  possible 
the  sanction  of  the  Legislature.  The  matter  is  not  one 
that  ought  to  be  left  to  individual  caprice,  because  we  have 
the  inexperience  of  architects,  the  inexperience  of  the 
public,  and  the  inexperience  or  selfishness  of  builders  to 
take  into  consideration.  But  for  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  the  principle  would  have  become  established  very 
many  years  ago.  It  was  intreduced  by  M.  Gauger  in 
France  in  1715,  by  Dr.  Ddsaguliers  in  this  country  at  the 
same  period,  by  the  Marquis  de  Chabannes  early  in  the 
present  century,  and  in  more  modern  days  by  Mr.  Cuudy 
the  elder,  architect,  by  Mr.  William  Pierce,  of  Jermyn- 
Btreet,  aud  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Robson,  for  the  London 
School  Board,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  by  the  present 
writer,  and  by  many  others,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  prin- 
ciple which  we  must  adopt  if  we  wish  to  have  our  houses 
economically  warmed  aud  ventilated  with  a freedom  from 
the  entrance  of  smoke.” 

This  is  not  a question  of  introducing  any  par- 
ticular manufacturer’s  contrivance,  as  the 
general  principles  may  be  freely  adopted  by  all. 
I will  give  force  to  my  recommendations  by 


three  cases  whiob  have  oome  more  or  less 
recently  within  my  notice. 

1.  I was  called  in  last  year  to  the  house  of  a 
banker  in  Lowndes-square.  The  lady  read 
books  on  Banitary  science,  and  no  expense  was 
spared  to  secure  immunity  from  insanitary 
evils.  Over  the  hall -door  one  of  Cooper’s 
circular  glass  ventilators  was  provided,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  furnish  a good  supply  of 
fresh  air  to  the  house.  But  it  did  nothing  of 
the  kind,  beoause  between  the  outer  and  inner 
hall-door  a powerful  open  fire  was  burning,  and 
there  were  no  proper  means  of  regulating  or 
reducing  the  enormous  quantity  of  air  which 
escaped  perpetually  by  the  chimney.  The 
whole  of  the  air  which  came  in  by  Cooper’s 
ventilator  went  straight  up  the  chimney.  Not 
only  so,  but,  on  examining  the  inner  hall-door,  it 
was  fonnd  that  air  from  the  body  of  the  house 
was  leaking  into  the  outer  hall  to  supply  the 
deficiency  required  by  the  powerful  chimney- 
draught,  to  the  deprivation  of  the  house,  which 
really  required  it. 

2.  The  second  case  is  that  of  a large  pile  of 
buildings,  recently  erected  at  a cost  of  about 
30,0001.,  and  let  out  in  flats.  Complaints  of 
smoky  chimneys  and  of  draughts  were  universal. 
This  was  because  there  was  no  systematic  pro- 
vision for  a sufficient  Bupply  of  fresh  air  to 
supply  chimney-draught  and  maintain  com- 
bustion. The  whole  matter  cannot  be  put  right 
except  at  great  trouble  and  expense. 

3.  The  third  case  is  that  of  a house  which  I 
recently  purchased  and  now  ocoupy.  In  my 
dining-room  there  is  at  present  no  provision  for 
checking  the  quantity  of  air  which  escapes  by 
the  chimney,  and  no  provision  for  the  entrance 
of  air  except  by  door  and  windows.  Every 
evening  I have  to  open  a window  two  or  three 
times  to  restore  the  proper  pressure  of  air  and 
make  it  fit  for  my  lungs. 

Now,  evils  of  the  kind  shown  by  these  three 
cases  may  and  should  not  exist,  but  I utterly 
despair  of  seeing  a general  improvement  until 
the  adoption  of  the  simple  additions  to  the 
Building  Acts  which  I have  mentioned.  I should 
like  to  know  if  Mr.  Robins,  or  any  of  your 
readers,  could  make  a valid  objection  to  either 
of  them.  Fredk.  Edwards,  Jun. 


VENTILATION  AT  THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

The  Long  Room  of  the  Custom-house,  Lower 
Thames-street, — one  of  the  largest  rooms  in 
London, — has  recently  been  ventilated  by  Messrs. 
Robert  Boyle  & Sons,  under  the  direction  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  the  system  applied 
being  a combination  of  their  well-known  air- 
pump  ventilators  and  vertical  tube  air-inlets. 
The  room  had  long  borne  the  character  of  being 
one  of  the  worst-ventilated  rooms  in  London,  and 
was  the  subject  of  reports  by  Prof.  Faraday  and 
Dr.  Ure  thirty  years  ago.  On  the  completion  of 
the  work,  a series  of  experiments  was  made  to 
test  the  efficiency  of  the  means  adopted. 
These  experiments,  begun  on  the  5th.  inst.,  and 
completed  on  the  9th,  were  witnessed  by  Dr. 
B.  W.  Richardson,  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  Pro- 
fessor Corfield,  and  others  interested  in  sanitary 
work.  The  room  is  194ft.  long,  60ft.  wide,  and  54ft. 
in  height,  and  is  lighted  by  about  200  largeargand 
burners  supported  by  standards  rising  from  the 
desks  and  counters,  the  burners  being  about  on  a 
level  with  the  head  of  a person  of  average  height. 
Formerly,  when  these  burners  had  been  alight 
for  a short  time,  the  atmosphere  became  very 
“ stuffy  ” and  uncomfortable.  The  heating 
arrangements  consisted  of  two  large  double  open 
stove  fire-places  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The 
number  of  olerks  employed  in  the  room  is  about 
140,  besides  whom  there  is  a constant  influx  of 
merchants’  clerks  and  others  having  business  to 
transact  in  the  room.  For  extracting  the 
vitiated  air  Messrs.  Boyle  have  fixed  six  of  their 
air-pump  ventilators,  each  3 ft.  in  diameter,  on 
the  roof,  each  being  connected  with  the  interior 
of  the  room  by  an  iron  shaft  18  in.  in  diameter, 
led  down  from  the  ventilator  to  an  opening 
of  the  same  material  and  diameter  in  the 
centre-line  of  the  ceiling.  For  the  admis- 
sion of  air  there  are  twelve  vertical  tubes, 
each  10  in.  by  8 in.,  placed  in  the  bays  of 
six  of  the  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the 
room,  and  communicating  with  the  outer  air  by 
means  of  openings,  2 ft.  by  1 ft.,  ontin  the  wall 
under  the  centre  of  each  window.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  experiments,  the  air-pump  ventilators 
were  tested,  and  were  fonnd  to  be  extracting 
at  the  rate  of  800  cnbic  feet  per  minute,  making 
a total  for  the  six  of  4,800  onbio  feet  per 


minute,  or  288,000  cubic  feet  per  hour.  The 
wind  was  north-east  to  east, — not  the  most 
favourable  for  the  ventilators.  On  the  following 
day  the  ventilators  were  found  to  be  extracting 
900  cnbic  feet  each  per  minnte,  or  5,460  cnbio 
feet  per  minute, — 324,000  cubic  feet  per  hour 
for  the  six,  the  wind  being  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, bnt  strong.  Later  on  the  same  day,  the 
ventilators  were  fonnd  by  Dr.  Richardson  to  be 
extracting  1,347^  onbic  feet  each  per  minute,  or 
8,085  cubic  foet  per  minute  for  the  six,  or 
485,100  cnbio  feet  per  hour.  On  the  third  and 
subsequent  days  the  experiments  were  conducted 
by  Professor  Corfield  and  Mr.  Rogers  Field, 
with  satisfactory  results,  after  which  the  old 
system  of  ventilation  was  put  in  operation,  with 
the  result  that  there  was  a strong  down-draught. 
The  experiments  (to  which  we  may  return)  seem 
to  have  demonstrated  the  perfect  success  of 
Messrs.  Boyle’s  work,  which  has  been  executed 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R.  McLeish,  clerk 
of  the  works.  We  understand  that  Messrs. 
Boyle  are  going  to  essay  the  ventilation  of  the 
Counsil-chamber  at  Guildhall,  and  that  the  town 
clerk  (Sir  John  Monokton)  and  Mr.  A.  Murray  (of 
theCity  Architect’s  office)  watched  the  experi- 
ments at  the  Custom  House  with  a view  to  the 
wants  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council. 


EXTENSIVE  STORM  SEWER  WORKS  IN 
SOUTH  LONDON. 

At  a cost  of  upwards  of  100,0()0Z.  the  con- 
strnction  of  a comprehensive  system  of  new 
sewer  works  has  been  in  progress  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Brixton,  Clapham,  and  other  parts 
of  South  London,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
the  storm  waters  which,  during  the  last  few 
years  have  caused  such  devastation  in  the 
locality  during  the  prevalence  of  floods.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Brixton-road  and  other 
neighbouring  thoroughfares  have,  on  several 
occasions,  been  entirely  submerged,  mainly,  as 
it  is  understood,  by  the  overflow  water  from  the 
Effra  sewer ; and  it  is  to  remedy  this  that  the 
costly  works  now  in  progress  were  undertaken 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The  first 
portion  of  the  work  executed  was  a spacions 
intercepting  sewer  along  Brixton-road,  from  the 
old  White  Horse  Inn  at  the  junction  of  Lough- 
borongh-road,  to  Kennington  Church,  and  this 
part  of  the  undertaking  is  now  on  the  point  of 
completion. 

The  heaviest  portions  of  the  work,  however, 
are  the  large  sewers  which  have  now  for 
some  months  past  been  in  progress  from  Ken- 
niDgton  Church,  and  along  Harley  ford-road, 
Kennington  Oval,  to  Vanxhall-cross,  and  also 
between  the  last-named  point  and  the  Bedford 
Arms  Hotel,  Clapham-road,  near  the  Clapham- 
road  Railway  Station.  The  first-named  sewer 
along  Harley  ford-road,  will,  when  completed,  be 
nearly  a mile  long,  whilst  that  from  the  Bedford 
Hotel,  along  Clapham-road  and  South  Lambeth- 
road  to  Vanxhall-cross,  will  be  almost  double 
that  length.  The  works  for  the  Harley  ford-road 
sewer  are  of  an  exceptionally  heavy  engineering 
character,  involving  the  excavation  and  opening 
out  of  one-half  the  width  of  the  entire  roadway 
to  the  extent  of  13  ft.  wide  and  20  ft.  deep,  and 
the  carting  away  of  Beveral  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  earthwork.  The  tramway  traffic  between 
Kennington  Oval  and  Vauxhall  is  entirely 
stopped  by  the  works,  general  vehicular  traffic 
being  also  largely  interfered  with,  in  conse- 
quence of  scarcely  half  the  roadway  being 
available.  Four  powerful  engines  are  stationed 
at  different  points  along  the  route  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  raising  the  excavated  earth- 
work, and  lowering  the  materials  of  which  the 
sewer  is  being  formed.  It  is  a 9-ft.  barrel 
sewer,  faced  inside  with  hard  red  Warwick- 
shire bricks,  from  Nuneaton,  the  brickwork 
being  enclosed  by  an  outside  ring  of  the 
best  cement  concrete,  13  in.  in  thickness.  The 
sewer,  when  completed,  will  form  a junction 
with  the  bell-mouth  intercepting  sewer  at  Ken- 
nington Church,  already  referred  to,  the  storm 
water  finally  having  its  outlet  into  the  Thames 
at  Vauxhall  Bridge.  The  sewer  from  the 
Clapham-road  and  South  Lambeth-road,  which 
will  also  empty  itself  into  the  Thames  at 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  is  of  different  constrnction  to 
that  already  described,  being  egg-shaped  in 
form,  and  its  dimensions  6 ft.  3 in.  by  4 ft.  9 in. 
It  is  faced  with  bine  Warwickshire  bricks,  also 
from  the  Nuneaton  works,  and  enclosed  in  con- 
crete. It  is  estimated  that  about  3,000,000 
bricks,  and  several  thousand  feet  of  concrete, 
will  he  used  id  the  construction  of  the  works, 
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which  have  now  been  in  progress  for  about  six 
months,  and  which  it  is  expected  will  yet  take 
twelve  months  to  finish. 

The  works  aie  being  exeouted  from  the  de- 
signs of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  engineer  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Phillips  as  acting  engineer. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Williamson,  Son,  & 
Wallington,  of  Shepherd’s-bush,  the  amount  of 
their  oontract  for  the  two  sewers  being  nearly 
70,000Z. 


WYNARD’S  ALMSHOUSES,  EXETER. 

This  rather  interesting  block  of  old  buildings, 
standing  just  without  the  site  of  the  city’s 
ancient  south  gate,  has  been  restored.  They 
were  built  by  William  Wynard,  the  third  re- 
corder of  Exeter,  in  1136 ; but  some  of  the 
original  buildings  were  destroyed  during  the 
sieges  of  the  city  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  group  consists  of  a chapel 
and  houses  for  twelve  indigent  men,  built  in  a 
square,  with  an  open  courtyard  in  the  midst. 
The  buildings  having  become  somewhat  ruinous, 
have  just  been  restored,  under  Mr.  Edward  Ash- 
worth, architect,  of  Exeter,  The  north  front  of 
the  quadrangle  has  been  nearly  all  reconstructed 
in  Heavitree  stone,  and  the  chimney -shafts  of 
the  dwellings  are  rebuilt  in  brick  and  Bath 
Btone.  The  walls  have  been  raised  18  in.,  thuB 
giving  additional  comfort  in  the  heretofore  low- 
ceilinged  bedrooms.  The  roofs  of  the  north, 
east,  and  west  Bides  of  the  quadrangle  have  been 
reconstructed  of  new  timber.  The  coating  of 
rough-cast  has  been  beaten  off  the  fronts  of  the 
houses,  and  the  facing  of  Heavitree  stone  re- 
paired and  made  in  conformity  with  the  chapel. 
The  bell-turret  and  the  labels  and  string-courses 
have  been  made  good  where  need  be. 

The  woodwork  was  done  by  Mr.  Yicary,  the 
masonry  by  Mr.  R.  Mitchell,  the  carving  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  and  the  painting  and  glazing  by 
Messrs.  Kingwell  & Son,  all  these  tradesmen 
being  of  Exeter. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Liverpool  Conservative  Club. 

Sir, — Learning  that  the  plans  for  which  the 
second  and  third  premiums  had  been  paid,  had 
been  sent  to,  and  retained,  at  the  offices  of  the 
architects  to  whom  the  first  place  has  been 
awarded,  I felt  it  my  duty  to  protest  against 
such  an  unusual  course,  and  now  enclose  copy 
with  this,  leaving  comment  to  others,  and  merely 
saying  that,  although  I have  waited  since  the 
date  thereon,  no  reply  or  even  acknowledgment 
of  receipt  is  to  hand,  notwithstanding  my  mem- 
bership of  the  club  and  position  as  a competitor. 

E.  Ellison. 

***  We  have  not  space  for  the  letter  referred 
to.  Mr.  Ellison  says  the  conditions  provide  that 
the  designs  selected  for  premiums  are  to  be  con- 
sidered the  property  of  the  committee,  but 
maintains  that  this  does  not  give  the  committee 
the  right  to  make  any  use  of  them. 


Eastbourne  Town-hall. — The  result  of  this 
competition  is  that  the  Building  Surveyor  of  the 
Local  Board  has  been  instructed  to  make  designs 
for  the  hall,  and  carry  them  out. 

Newbury  Grammar  School  Competition. — We 
are  informed  that  fifty-three  Bets  of  plans  and 
drawings  for  the  New  Grammar  School  have 
been  sent  in,  and  that  the  trustees  of  the  muni- 
cipal charities  intend,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Water- 
house  has  advised  them  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  plane,  to  exhibit  them  in  tie  town- 
hall. 


PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  SANITARY 
EXHIBITION. 

Sir, — I hope  that  the  exhibition  which  I see 
you  are  interesting  yourself  about  will  be  satis- 
factory. If  so  small  a guarantee  would  be  of 
any  use,  I should  be  happy  to  have  my  name  put 
down  for  two  guineas ; for  I think  one  of  the 
reasons  sanitary  improvements  do  not  progress 
so  quickly  as  they  would  otherwise  do  is  because 
the  ordinary  householder  does  not  care  to  go  to 
books  or  lectures,  whilst  if  he  can  see  a model 
of  a proper  drain  or  pipe,  or  what  not,  being  a 
practical  Englishman,  he  will  quite  understand 
its  value,  and  will  probably  on  the  next  possible 
occasion  harass  his  plumber,  much  to  his  own 
satisfaction  and  benefit.  Mainly,  I believe, 
through  a careful  weekly  perusal  of  the  Builder, 
I have  gained  6ome  idea,  on  the  subject,  which  1 


have  naturally  extended  by  noticing  any  practical 
example  I could  j and  so,  on  taking  a new  house 
lately,  I at  once  asked  some  pertinent  questions 
aB  to  the  drainage  of  the  bath-room  and  so  forth, 
and  at  once  discovered  that  this  habitation,  with 
first-rate  drainage  had  only  ono  cistern  through- 
out the  house.  I quote  this  as  an  example  of 
how  necessary  it  is  to  bring  to  the  ordinary 
householder  like  myself  some  means  of  being 
acquainted  with  sanitary  subjects.  If  all  read 
the  Builder,  it  would  be  right  enough ; but,  not 
doing  so,  it  is  most  important  to  get  the  prin- 
ciples exemplified  by  illustrations  at  an  exhibi- 
tion, which  should  be  thoroughly  well  proclaimed 
and  made  known,  so  as  to  attract  all  classes, 
and  especially  workmen  and  their  employers.* 
E.  S.  R. 


A SURVEYOR’S  PROBLEM. 

Sir, — The  accompanying  solution  I beg  to 
submit,  and  hope  it  will  be  clear  to  “ Computer.” 

In  the  rectangle 
D A B C we  have  three 
similar  (Euclid  VI.,  8) 
right  - angled  triangles, 
A E D,  DEC,  and 
C E F,  and  consequently 
3 f their  sides  will  be  in 

proportion. 

So  that  A E : D E : : C E . E F 
and  A E : D E ::  D E : C E 

therefore  AE  • EF  = DE  • CE (1) 

and  A E • C E = D E2  (2) 

Also  the  area  of  the  rectangle  will  be  equal 
to  D E - C A. 

From  (1)  and  (2)  we  have 

A EJ  • E F • 0 E = D E3  - C E 
and  therefore  A Ea  • E F = D E3 
Also  from  (1)  we  have  AE-EFJ  = DE-CE-EF 
but  D E • EF  = CE2 

(Euclid  VI.,  prop.  8,  cor.) 
therefore  A E • EFJ=CEJ 
The  expression  for  the  area  will  therefore  be : 


(aE+^/aE-EF») 

Substituting  for  the  letters  the  values  given, 
we  obtain  5331 -94  Bquare  feet  for  the  required 
area  of  the  figure.  J.  G.  Vine. 


Sir, — A “ Surveyor's  Problem,”  published  in 
your  to-day’s  issue,  admits  of  an  easy  solution, 
as  follows  : — 

Suppose  A E = a,  E F = Z>,  E C = x,  E D = y. 
a and  b are  known,  and  x and  y unknown.  The 
three  triangles  A E D,  DEC,  and  C E F are 
similar,  and 

7 E F : E C : : E D : E A or  « = — 

V 

and  E C : E D : : E D : E A or  ts=— 

a 

Two  equations  to  determine  x and  y solving) 
we  get : — 

a x 

b V y = a4  b 


a b 

Jj 


= a3  b 


The  required  area  evidently  equals  A C x E D 

= (“ + *)  y- 

A a 2 1 

Area  = (a  + a b ) a Zr 
2 2 1 
= (a3+bJ)  aV 
2 3 / 

a4  = . j 87*=  19  6 approx. 

h’=  14-=  5-8  „ 

2 2 

V a3  + Z>3  = 25’4  „ 

iJ  = 14  = 2-41  „ 

V a iJ=87  x 241=209-G7  „ 

Area  = (25’4)  (209’67)  = 5325'6  square  feet. 

T.  H.  Eagles  f 


* The  guarantee  fund,  we  are  informed,  has  been  sub- 
scribed to  the  extent  of  230/.  Names  for  the  first  list 
should  be  sent  by,  this,  Saturday  morning,  loth,  to  Mr. 
Judge,  8,  Park-place  Villas,  W. 

f Since  these  were  in  type  we  have  been  favoured  with 
solutions  by  Mr.  E,  L.  Garbett,  Mr.  8cargill,  Mr.  Arthur 
Gearing,  Mr.  F.  A.  Sheppard,  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus,  Mr.  S. 
Hannington,  Mr.  Harold  J.  Adams,  Mr.  W.  H.  Groom, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Jefferson,  the  Rev.  E.  K.  Kendall,  Mr. 
Romanes,  C.E.,  Mr.  Douglas  Side,  Mr.  Penrose,  and  many 
others. 


QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — Touching  the  editorial  note  to  “ Quan- 
tities,” on  p.  58  of  the  Builder, — When  practising 
as  a quantity  surveyor  I always,  on  request,  sup- 
plied the  builder  with  a copy  of  the  dimensions 
(at  his  cost),  and  in  heavy  stone  jobs  always  sent 
the  dimensions  of  the  masonry  as  a matter  of 
course, — and,  not  unfrequently,  to  the  architect 
also.  Again,  when  acting  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
tractors,  I have  repeatedly  required  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  dimensions  supplied  to  me,  and, 
although  frequently  refused,  such  refusal  has 
never  been  sustained,  and  verified  copies  have 
always  been  obtained.  If  such  a olaim  is  not 
maintainable,  the  contractor  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  would 
be  at  a great  disadvantage;  and  in  a somewhat 
wide  experience  I have  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
and  have  over  and  over  again  advised  con- 
tractors, that  they  should  only  pay  the  surveyor’s 
charges  on  receiving  a copy  of  the  dimensions, 
and  this  most  especially  when  the  architect  has 
been  himself  the  surveyor.  I have  heard  very 
great  indignation  expressed  at  such  a demand, 
but  have  held  to  it,  and  always  insured  com- 
pliance. 

As  referee  on  disputed  accounts,  I frequently 
require  the  original  dimensions  to  be  produced, 
as  it  is  by  reference  to  them  only  that  many 
mysteries  can  be  oleared  up ; and,  if  to  be  pro- 
duced at  one  stage,  why  not  at  an  earlier  one, 
when  reference  to  them  would,  in  most  cases, 
clear  up  doubt  and  prevent  disputes  P 

A.  C. 


VENICE  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

Sir, — I think  some  of  your  readers  may  care 
to  read  the  enclosed  article,  translated  from 
L’ Adriatico  of  Venice. 

C.  Harrison  Townsend. 

“ It  is  not  long  since  the  English  made  little  objection 
to  being  called  bores  (seccature) , and  other  hard  names, 
for  telling  us  that  certain  systems  of  restoration  caused 
so  much  loss  to  Europe,  and  especially  to  ourselves,  that 
they  should  not  be  continued. 

They  now  wish  to  show  their  impartiality  and  the 
strength  of  the  principles  which  move  them  to  save  from 
destruction  so  many  precious  objects,  whether  Italian 
French,  German,  British,  or  others.  Mr.  Henry  Pownall 
addresses  himself  to  the  people  of  Venice,  requesting  that 
they  will  generously  come  to  the  assistance  ot  the  English. 
He  wishes  us  to  send  an  address  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  begging  him  to  prevent  the  erection  of  a new 
front  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban’s,  near  London,  — an 
abbey  from  which  came  Nicholas  Breakspear,  afterwards 
msde  Pope  Adrian  IV.  This  it  is  now  proposed  to  convert 
into  an  object  that  will  mako  every  ono  that  sees  it  die  of 
laughter.  Mr.  Powuall  also  sent  the  design  of  the  pro- 
posed alterations  in  order  that  it  Bhould  be  properly  ex- 
hibited in  Venice.  It  is  a jumble  ( accozzaglia ) of  tho 
elements  of  English  Gothic,  without  coherence,  without 
taste,  without  unity,  and  we  shall  compassionate  this 
gentleman  from  our  very  hearts  if  his  exertions  to  pre- 
vent its  being  carried  out  should  prove  unsuccessful.” 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — It  seems  that  a conflict  of  opinions  has  lately 
arisen  upon  the  above  subject,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
pected that  I,  as  one  of  those  acquainted  with  matters 
from  tho  very  beginning,  Bhould  not  remain  altogether 
silent. 

After  reading  the  letters  published  in  the  Builder,  I 
confess  my  regret  to  be  in  any  way  at  issue  with  my 
(shall  I say  ?)  old  and  respected  friend,  Professor  Kerr  ; but 
ray  convictions  are  certainly  in  accord  with  the  facts  so 
plainly  stated  by  Mr.  Colling.  There  never  was,  in  my 
mind,  any  doubt  whatever  that  the  “ Architectural  Asso- 
ciation” was  a genuine  development  of  the  “ Association  of 
Architectural  Draughtsmen";  and  I find  that  I happened 
to  use  tnis  identical  term  in  exactly  tho  same  connexion, 
when  writing  the  biographical  memoir  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wylson,  which  appeared  in  the  Builder  ten  years  ago.* 
Alter  crediting  Mr.  Wylson  with  being  the  “ originator  ” 
of  tho  movement,  there  follows,  in  the  next  sentence,  “ It 
may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  Association  lirst  held  its 
meetings  in  Castle-street,  Holborn  ; next  in  Southampton- 
street,  Strand  ; then  at  Lyon's  Inn  Hall  (also  in  the  Strand, 
and  now  pulled  down)  ; and  now,  in  a more  developed  form, 
it  is  known  as  the  Architectural  Association,  meeting  iu 
Conduit-street,  Regent-street.”  Such  an  opinion  has  never, 
till  the  present  time,  I believe,  been  challenged. 

Mr.  lxerr  had,  in  1816  (as  he  states),  two  special 
grievances  against  the  existing  society  : — 

1st.  That  we  oalled  ourselves  “ Draughtsmen.”  True  : 
yet,  even  from  the  first,  we  were  not  wholly  of  that  class ; 
but  the  word  was  thought  likely  to  apply  to  the  majority 
of  those  who  would  join  us  ; while,  since  in  those  days  the 
facilities  of  communication  with  other  and  elder  members 
of  the  profession  was  not  very  great,  it  was  hoped  that 
mutual  advantages  might  be  reaped  in  that  particular.  I 
much  question  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  there  were  not, 
among  the  new  comers,  more  in  proportion  of  actual 
or  incipient  “ draughtsmen  ” than  among  tho  old  stock; 
but,  as  the  former  winced  at  proclaiming  tho  fact,  and 
persisted  in  their  objection,  the  title  was  sh-rtoned 
accordingly,  and  in  that  respect  was  a decided  improve- 
ment. 

2nd.  That  we  were  a “benefit-club.”  But,  nay  ! What 
said  our  prospectus  (reprinted  in  full  during  the  present 
discussion)  ? Why,  in  a merely  supplementary  way,  after 
enumerating  the  different  features  included, “ The  associa- 


* See  Builder,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  41. 
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tion  has  formed  the  nucleus  of  a benevolent  fund,  an  object 
deserving  of  the  liberal  consideration  of  the  wealthier 
members  of  the  profession.  Subscription  to  this  is 
optional  with  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion." That  i»  all.  How  this  optional  offshoot,  not  con- 
fined to  ourselves,  entitled  us  to  be  called,  as  a body,  a 
“ benefit  club,"  I am  at  a loss  to  know. 

Other  points  I forbear  to  touch  upon.  My  chief  desire 
is  to  assert,  without  partiality,  I hope,  the  due  relation- 
ship between  the  two  Associations  ; the  elder,  a small 
band  of  pioneers,  but  accomplishing  much  ; the  younger, 
in  greater  numbers,  following  very  closely  in  our  footsteps, 
accomplishing  more,  J.  Drayton  Wyatt. 


Sir, — In  the  correspondence  which  has  lately  appeared 
in  your  journal  on  this  subject,  the  name  of  my  father, 
the  late  Mr.  James  Wylson,  has  been  mentioned,  and  as 
some  doubts  appear  to  exist  as  to  who  was  the  originator 
of  the  Association,  I have  been  searching  for  information 
with  regard  to  the  matter,  and  have  found  that  the  society 
now  existing  is  the  same  as  the  ‘‘Association  of  Architec- 
tural Draughtsmen,”  founded  by  my  father  in  1812,  In 
proof  of  this,  I quote  the  following  extract  from  a printed 
notice  sent  to  members  subsequently  to  the  change  of 
name : — 

“Tne  Architectural  Association. 

Instituted  1842.  Reconstructed  1817. 

This  society  is  a reconstruction  of  the  late  ‘ Association 
^Architectural  Draughtsmen,'  which  was  established  in 

The  change  of  name  and  constitution  has  been  effected 
with  a view  to  less  exclusion  in  membership,  greater 
privileges,  and  more  extended  operations,"  &c. 

Surely  this  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Architectural 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Architectural  Draughts- 
men were  one  and  the  same  society. 

. . „ , , , Oswald  C.  Wylson. 

. -Probably  enough  has  now  been  printed  on  the 
subject. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  versus  LIME. 

Sir,— With  reference  to  the  comparative  statement  of 
the  cost  of  lime  and  cement  mortar,  as  given  in  my  paper 
subject  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Inst. 
C.E.,  will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  point  out  the  prices 
therein  quoted  were  those  I had  to  deal  with  at  the 
time  my  experiments  were  made. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  lime,  Mr.  Bishop  states  that 
the  lime  made  by  his  company  costs  9s.  3d.  per  cubic  yard 
including  carriage  to  London,  but  this,  I imagine,  does  noi 
represent  the  value  of  the  lime  on  the  works".  There  are 
the  conveyance  from  the  railway  to  the  site,  storage 
interest  on  plant,  &c  , to  be  added,  which  would  go  far  to 
raise  the  price  considerably  above  9s.  3s.  per  cubic  vard. 

Eo  doubt  the  price  of  lime  iu  London  would  be  less 
than  in  the  Portsmouth  district,  but  I think  the  same 
argument  will  apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the  cost 
of  Portland  cement.  S.  Colson. 


MILL  BUILDING. 

Sia, — I beg  to  ‘say  that  I am  desirous  of 
building  a flour-mill  iu  the  Rio  Chupat  Valley, 
Patagonia,  South  America,  where  I can  grow 
wheat  at  a oost  of  less  thau  6d.  a bushel,  and 
sell  it  for  over  5s.  per  bushel.  The  valley  is 
very  flat,  and  the  river  Chupat  is  very  slow,  so 
that  not  more  than  18  in.  of  fall  of  water  can 
be  had.  I think  that  a water-wheel  of  9 ft.  in 
diameter  will  do.  Will  any  of  your  readers 
advise  me  to  attach  a fly-wheel  of  about  one 
ton  weight  to  the  water-wheel  ? Would  a fly- 
wheel of  the  above  weight  help  the  water- wheel, 
or  give  extra  power  to  the  water-wheel  ? If 
so,  will  you,  sir,  or  aDy  of  your  very  numerous 
and  ingenious  readers  be  so  kind  as  to  inform 
me,  through  the  medium  of  the  Builder,  how 
many  man-power  or  horse-power,  in  extra 
power,  such  a fly-wheel  will  give.  I want  to 
make  use  of  the  water-wheel  to  do  some  pump- 
ing as  well  as  to  work  the  flour-mill.  It  strikes 
me  that,  if  a heavy  fly-wheel  is  attached  to 
the  water  - wheel,  enough  power  would  be 
created  by  the  force  of  velocity  of  the  fly-wheel 
to  work  the  pump,  without  diminishing  the 
power  of  the  water-wheel ; but  as  I am  only  a 
novice  in  these  things,  I hope,  sir,  that  you  will 
kindly  insert  this  note  in  your  next  number,  and 
that  some  one  else  will  kindly  give  me  “ more 
light  ” on  the  subject.  I should  also  like  to 
know  which  would  be  the  best  plan  to  attach  a 
fly-wheel  to  the  water-wheel  ? 

J ones  Lloyd. 

P-S.  I should  also  like  to  know  whether  fine 
sea-side  sand,  whiob,  of  course,  is  salt,  will  make 
good  concrete  in  conjunction  with  Portland 
cement  for  foundations  in  a wet  place,  and  for 
walling,  above  ground,  in  the  open  air  ? Will 
sea-side  sand  bind  and  harden  like  other  sand 
that  is  used  to  make  concrete  ? — J.  L. 


VARIORUM. 

" A Descriptive  account  of  the  Roman  Villa  at 
Brading,”  by  Mr.  Cornelius  Nicholson,  F.S.A.,  is 
published  by  Elliot  Stock.  It  describes  in  an 
agreeable  and  popular  manner  the  plan  of  the 
building,  its  position  with  regard  to  the  Roman 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  the  peculiar 
featnres  which  are  found  in  its  construction,  and 
the  tesselated  pavements  which  have  so  far  been 
uncovered.  T wo  large  photographic  illustrations 
of  the  most  remarkable  groups  from  the 
pavements  are  given  in  the  work,  and  also  a 
woodcut  of  marine  figures  from  the  very 

perfect  panel  found  in  one  of  the  floors. 

-The  book  on  “Horticultural  Buildings: 

their  Construction,  Heating,  Interior  Fittings, 
&c.,”  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Fawkes,  about  to  be  published 
by  B.  T.  Batsford,  will  have  for  its  principal 
headings, — the  sun’s  rays,  inclination  of  roofs, 
aspect  and  site,  levelling,  drainage,  growing- 
houses,  show-houses,  garden-frames,  brickwork, 
timber,  glass,  paint,  training-wires,  opening 
gear,  staging,  ventilation,  shading,  lighting, 
condensation  and  drip,  notes  on  construc- 
tion, modes  of  heating,  &c. Mr.  G.  B. 

Witts,  C.E.,  of  Leckhampton,  is  about  to 
publish  an  archaeological  map  of  Gloucester- 
shire, on  which  will  be  clearly  indicated  the 
position  of  112  British  and  Roman  camps,  seven- 
teen Roman  villas,  forty-three  British  and 
Roman  roads,  twenty-eight  long  barrows,  and  a 
large  number  of  round  barrows.  A description 
of  the  map  will  also  be  published,  giving  an 

account  of  each  subject  of  antiquity. The 

trade-book  of  “ Eastern  Art  Manufactures 
and  Decorative  Objects,”  issued  by  Messrs. 
Liberty  & Co.,  of  2 IS,  Regent-street,  and 
elsewhere,  is  a remarkable  one  of  its  kind.  It 
includes  articles  from  Persia,  India,  China, 

and  Japan. The  second  edition  of  “A 

Guide  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glou- 
cester ” (Gloucester  : E.  Nest),  may  be  called  a 
new  work.  It  has  been  revised  and  illustrated 
by  Mr.  F.  S.  Waller,  architect,  and  is  a capital 
speoimen  of  what  such  a guide  should  be. 


iiscefh 


Architectural  Scene  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre. — The  architectural  revival  of  the 
Temple  of  Artemis  in  the  second  act  of 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  tragedy  was,  we  are  informed, 
designed  by  Mr.  James  Knowles  (editor 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century),  and  executed 
under  his  directions  by  Messrs.  Craven,  Cuth- 
oert,  aad  Arnott.  It  depicts,  among  other  details 
;he  lower  drumB  of  the  columns  of  the  Temple 
if  Diana  at  Ephesus,  disinterred  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
SVood,  and  illustrated  by  ns  a few  years  ago. 


Boulder-stones  as  Grave-stones. — At  a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  Mr.  E.  W.  Binney,  F.R.S., 
president,  said  that  in  the  numerous  excavations 
made  in  the  drift  deposits  large  boulder-stones 
are  often  met  with,  and  cause  a good  deal  of 
trouble  to  the  workmen.  They  are  glad  to  get 
quit  of  them  somehow  or  other.  Blasting  them 
with  gunpowder  or  dynamite,  or  burying  them 
near  to  the  place  where  they  have  been  found, 
have  been  generally  employed.  Latterly  it  has 
become  the  fashion  to  remove  them  to  public 
parks  in  order  to  preserve  them ; and  fine  speci- 
mens may  be  seen  in  those  places  at  Manchester, 
Salford,  Oldham,  and  Macclesfield,  where  they 
are  not  only  preserved,  but  exposed  to  public 
attention.  He  (the  president),  when  visiting 
Ashton-under-Lyne  the  other  day,  observed 
another  use  to  which  boulder-stones  had  been 
applied.  There  in  the  ohnrchyard  on  the  Man- 
chester-road  a greenstone  boulder,  instead  of 
beiDg  buried  as  was  formerly  the  custom,  is  now 
used  as  a tombstone  over  the  grave  of  a son  of 
an  alderman  of  that  borough.  This  is  the  firet 
instance  where  he  had  seen  a boulder-stone  used 
for  such  a purpose,  and  it  is  one  where  they  may 
not  only  be  preserved,  but  exhibited  to  the 
public.  Over  the  grave  of  the  late  Mr.  Locke, 
the  railway  engineer,  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery, 
is  a block  of  red  granite;  but,  although  plain,  he 
thinks  it  is  not  a boulder  like  the  one  at  Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

Building  from  tlie  Top. — The  City  Press 

states  it  has  happened  that  a house  in  a con' 
spicuous  part  of  the  City  has  been  rebuilt, — the 
top  part  first,  in  order  to  evade  the  liability 
which  the  pulling  down  of  the  whole  would  have 
involved  the  proprietors  in,  of  setting  back  the 
premises  for  a public  improvement.  The  reason- 
ing of  the  proprietors  appeared  to  be,  that  if  they 
had  to  give  up  a portion  in  front  it  would  not 
have  been  worth  while  to  rebuild  at  all,  though 
compensation  would,  of  course,  have  been  given 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  It  is  the  old 
illustration  over  again  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
and  the  coach-and-six. 

Tlie  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A. — 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  directions  for  100L  to 
be  paid  to  Mrs.  Wright  out  of  the  Royal  Bounty  i 
Fund.  | 


The  Mersey  Subway. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Birkenhead  Town  Council,  on  the  5th  inst.,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Christopher  Bushell, 
dated  the  10th  of  December,  1880,  with  regard 
to  the  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  Subway, 
stating  that  the  Liverpool  Corporation  had  now 
decided  to  send  a deputation  to  the  conference 
proposed  to  be  held,  at  which  the  Mersey  Docks 
and  Harbour  Board,  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company,  and  the  Subway  Committee 
would  be  represented  ; that  it  was  proposed 
that  the  conference  should  take  place  early  in 
January,  and  requesting  that  the  Corporation  of 
Birkenhead  would  now  appoint  the  deputation 
to  represent  them.  The  Mayor,  Messrs.  John 
Laird,  T.  H.  Jackson,  T.  S.  Deakin,  E.  Mills,  and 
Thos.  Williams  were  appointed. 

The  Building  Exhibition. — This  exhibition, 
which  is  to  ioclude  architecture,  construction, 
engineering,  decoration,  and  furniture,  is  to  be 
held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  in  April 
next.  Some  particulars  have  already  been  given 
in  our  advertising  columns.  The  charges  for 
floor  space  will  be  Is.  6d.  per  square  foot,  and 
applications  for  space  are  to  be  sent  to  th© 
Manager,  Mr.  John  Black,  161,  Strand,  London. 
In  addition  to  articles  and  inventions  of  a 
strictly  technical  character,  articles  of  a general 
character  relating  to  building,  decoration,  or 
furniture,  as  well  as  books,  drawings,  and  photo- 
graphic illustrations  of  the  same,  will  be  re- 
ceived. 

Site  of  Horsemouger-lane  Gaol. — At  th© 
last  meeting  of  the  Surrey  magistrates  on  the 
5th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  H.  Leycester  Penrhyn  presiding, 
it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  the  chairman, 
— “ (1)  That  it  is  expedient,  in  the  interest  of 
the  county,  that  the  site  of  the  county  gaol  be 
retained ; and  (2)  that  the  orders  made  as  to 
the  sale  of  a portion  of  the  land  be  rescinded  j 
and  (3)  that  the  Finance  Committee  be  em- 
powered to  negotiate  for  its  use  as  an  open 
space,  at  a rental  to  be  agreed  upon,  such  use 
to  be  determinable  at  short  notice. 

Tiie  Sunday  Society. — On  Sunday  last, 
January  9th,  the  Sunday  Society  opened  the 
exhibition  at  the  Hanover  Gallery  for  the  third 
time,  from  four  to  half  past  seven,  during  which 
time  the  number  of  visitors  was  more  than  1,400, 
being  an  average  of  400  per  hour.  On  Sunday 
next,  January  16,  the  members  of  the  Society 
will  visit  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artists  in  Suffolk-street,  Pall-mall. 

Stone. — The  red  stone  used  in  the  Hay- 
market  elevation  of  the  Civil  Service  Stores  in 
the  Haymarket  is,  we  are  informed,  from  the 
Shawk  quarries  in  Cumberland,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Dike  & Bruton,  of  Victoria  Wharf, 
Pimlico.  The  same  stone,  we  are  informed,  is 
being  used  for  the  new  Telegraph  and  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Offices  at  Cardiff,  for  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

The  Proposed  Exhibition  in  Madrid. — 

Among  the  many  propositions  made  by  various 
foreign  houses,  that  is  Baid  to  have  the  best 
chance  of  acceptance  which  is  from  the  plans  pre- 
pared by  M.  Colibert,  architect  to  Queen  Isabella, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  G.  M.  Stewart,  of 
Westminster. 

Presentation. — On  the  10th  inst.,  at  the 
Vicarage  of  St.  Luke’s,  Uxbridge-road,  a gold 
watch  was  presented  to  Mr.  John  Darey,  in 
recognition  of  the  great  interest  he  has  taken  in 
superintending  the  addition  to  St.  Luke’s  Church, 
which  has  been  successfully  completed  by  his 
father,  Mr.  Jos.  Darey,  builder. 

The  Sanitary  Assurance  Association. — 
The  Board  of  Trade  have  provisionally  approved 
the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association 
under  which  this  Association  is  to  be  incor- 
porated. A number  of  influential  persons  have 

'reed  to  serve  as  the  honorary  council. 

Diocesan  Architects.  — At  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Board,  at  Wells,  on  the 
10th  inst.,  Mr.  John  D.  Sedding,  of  18,  Charlotte- 
street,  Bedford-square,  was  unanimously  elected 
as  Diocesan  Architect  for  Bath  and  Wells,  in 
succession  to  the  late  Mr.  Ferrey. 


TENDERS 

For  two  houses  and  shops  at  Walthamstow,  Essex,  for 
Messrs.  Mauu,  Crossman,  cc  Paulin.  Mr.  Ernest  ahum, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  G Haynes  — 

Colo ...  a.1,33)  0 0 

Good  Bro9 1,210  0 0 

Fuller  1,090  10  O 

Langmead  & VV'ay  (accepted)  1,077  0 0 

For  erecting  stable,  coachhouse,  &c.,  in  rear  of  No.  50,, 
Juuction-road,  Upper  Holloway,  lor  Mr.  H.  Callard  : — 

Gyer js237  0 0 

Lamble  196  0 0 

Grover 186  0 0 
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For  proposed  uew  premises,  with  shops,  No.  89,  Oxford- 
street,  and  No.  27,  Market-place,  W.,  for  the  Misses 
Cubison.  Messrs.  Poland  & Harrington,  architects  : — 

Booth  & Sons  £5,959  0 0 

Ansell  5.253  0 0 

Tears  & Co 5.2  9 0 0 

Higgs  & Hill 6,157  0 0 

Perry  & Co.  4,970  0 0 

Keys  & Head 4,975  0 0 

Cooper 4,916  0 0 

Shaw  4,873  0 0 

Colls  4,430  0 0 

For  proposed  new  premises,  with  shop,  No.  25,  Market- 
place, W.,  for  Mr.  A.  Ginger.  Messrs.  Poland  & Har- 
rington, architects  : — 

Booth  & Sons  £3,509  0 0 

Ansell  3,044  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill 2,945  0 0 

Perry  & Co 2,839  0 0 

Shaw  2,798  0 0 

Cooper  2,779  0 0 

Keys  & Head 2,698  0 0 

Colls  2,660  0 0 

Tears  & Co 2,475  0 0 

For  Chnrch  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  North- 
ampton. Mr.  G.  Yialls.  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  L. 
C.  Riddett : — 

Roberts,  Weedou £5,600  0 0 

Gee,  Daventry  6,322  0 0 

Cosford,  Northampton  6,390  0 0 

Watkin,  Northampton  5,225  0 0 

Martin,  Northampton 4,974  0 0 

Dunkley,  Blisworth  (accepted)  4,594  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  at  Messrs.  R.  & W.  IT. 

Symington  & Co.’s  Stay  Factory,  Market  Barborougb. 
Mr.  Wm.  Knight,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Bassett  £1,594  0 0 

Watkin  1,539  0 0 

Bass  & Co 1,499  0 0 

Mason  & Son 1.465  0 0 

Ireson  (accepted) 1,424  0 0 

Maiu  & Dexter 1,386  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Crown,  Tabernaole- 
walk,  Finsbury,  for  Messrs.  Watney  & Co.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Bovi9,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Pack  Bros.  ; £1,107  0 0 

Tar  lor 1,178  0 0 

Lambic  1/97  0 0 

Aoley  1,085  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 1,007  0 0 

Grant  (accepted) 967  0 0 

For  new  warehouse,  No.  65,  Milton-street,  Cripplegate» 
for  Mr.  Ragge.  Mr.  W.  PattersoD,  architect  :— 

Crabb  (accepted) £1,350  0 0 

For  supplying  and  fixing  drying-horses  and  disinfector 
at  the  School,  Banstead,  Surrey,  for  the  Managers  of  the 
Kensington  and  Chelsea  School  District.  Messrs.  A.  & 
C.  Harston,  architects  : — 

Clements  & Co.  (accepted)  £150  0 0 

For  planting  trees  and  shrubs  at  the  above  school  :— 
Burley  (accepted)  £264  0 0 

For  supplying  and  fixing  electric  bells,  at  the  Asylum 
for  Imbeciles,  Darentk,  for  the  Managers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylum  District.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston, 
architects : — 

Sax  (accepted) £210  0 0 


For  stable  building,  at  Westminster,  for  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Braboume.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Legg  (Christ’s  Hospital), 

architect:—  „ . 

Hatfield  £l,7o0  0 0 

Macey  & Son 1,660  0 0 

For  new  building  in  Carteret-street,  Westminster.  Mr. 
Henry  S Legg  (Christ's  Hospital),  architect : — 

Hatfield  ..: £5,950  0 0 

For  converting  five  houses,  in  Camberwell-road,  into 
shops,  and  building  six  stables  in  Albany-mews,  for  Mr. 
A.  Stedall.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect : — 

Green  (accepted) £3,321  11  5 

For  erection  of  sheds  for  patients,  and  other  works,  at 
the  Deptford  Hospital,  New-cross-road  : — 

Sawyer,  Clapham,  accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Holy  Trinity  Church.  Crouch  Bill.— Ur.  Hammer  wishes  us  to 
jay  that  not  only  the  nave  seats  of  this  Chnrch,  referred  to  In  onr 
recent  notice,  but  also  the  altar,  organ-screen,  and  woodwork  of  the 
pulpit  were  supplied  by  him. 

A.  D.  (cancelled  ; having  appeared  elsewhere).— W.  C.  G.  (wo  do  not 
understand  the  questlon).-KevolviDg  Divisione  (the  etatement  by 
J.  8.  dees  not  at  all  affect  the  correctness  of  our  assertion).—  J.  F.  W. 
(in  German.  It  is  publishrd  by  J.  P.  Diehl,  Darmstadt). -J  F.  W. 
neat  week).— S N.  (next  week). — F.  L.  (shall  be  considered).— J.  M.  J. 
— W.  H.  G.— J.  W.  a— B.  H.  — G H.  H.—  G.  R.— H.  B.  Cl.-G.  E — 
E D.  8 — C.  H.  T — B.  I — Rev.  E.  K.  K.— Dr.  V.  — B.  H.  T.— J.  M.J. 
— P & B.— G.  8.  St  Co.— A Wrangler. — M.  P.— F.  E — H.  H — E.  T.  8. 
-G.  P.  C.-G.  F.-A.  G — E.  W.  T.-F.  A.  8.— T.  H.  E.-J.  O.  V.— 
C.  O.  E — W.  P.  B — 8.  H — H.  J.  A.— G.  A.  R.— Occident— II.  8.  L.— 
R.  B— H.  8 — B.  B St  Sou.— W.  V.  — F.  W.  P.— W.  H.  G.-O.  L.  W — 
J.  C.  R.— C.  B.  8.— H.  F.— O.  G — 8.  T — F.  C.  P.—  G.  V.— Leo.- 


E.  D.-J.  H.  8.-P.  8. — J.  D.  S.-A.  C.  H.-E.  T.  8.-J.  F.  M - 
T.  & A. — J.  W.  T.— Old  Carpenter. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  muBt  be  accompanlod 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooka  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  Blgued  articles,  and  pipers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  nuthors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE  ISDFX  n 


A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis, 
Application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CAFES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now 


on  personal 
ready,  price 

R E A DIN  G-CA8  EsTcloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a Month's  Numbers, 
price  2.  each. 

THE  THIRTY-NINTH  VOLUME  of  ‘ ' The  Builder  ’’  (bound)  wfll 
l.e  ready  on  the  20th  lust.,  price  Twelve  Shillings  and 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUME  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  wiU  he 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  6d.  each 


For  the  following  works  at  the  Infirmary,  for  the 
Guardians  of  St.  Mary  Abbott's,  Kensington.  Messrs. 
A.  & C.  Harston,  architects : — 

1 Veto  Oakum  Boom. 

Mills  (accepted)  £105  0 0 

Sato  Bench,  <}•<?. 

Busby  (accepted)  £135  0 0 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  house.  No.  97,  Leman- 
etreet,  E.  Mr.  W.  A.  Longmore,  architect : — 

Bead  £989  0 0 

Hunt  954  0 0 

LubL  (accepted)  789  0 0 

For  making,  metalling,  curbing,  channelling,  and  sewer- 
ing private  road,  in  the  borough  of  Nottingham.  Mr. 
Frederick  Jackson,  engineer:  — 

J.  & W.  Russell  £267  10  0 

Cordon  218  11  0 

Smart  (accepted) 205  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISE)!  ENTS 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4>-  fid. 

Bach  additional  line  (about.  ten  words) IK  bd. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
sements  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sale#  by  Auction, 
o.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnee  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) ~ Oi.  fid. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  The  Builder, 

nuot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  In  all  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 

°”“  *1g.'SS3»s  V°«  * so*  re  M rarn 

For  "Situations  Wanted  ” Advertisements 31.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  bd.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

. . stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  .urns  ehonld  t. 
remitted  by  Caah  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payab!. 
the  Poet-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Cath ertn e-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'olock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS 4c.  leu  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommeDd.  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  Is  suppUed  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
sny  pert  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IS*,  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Parleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Donlting'  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Uminster,  Somerset.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

STOKE  GROUND,  and 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 

Supplied  in  any  quantities  on  the  shortest  notioe. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  s 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C.—1 The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  b tables,  cow-Bheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions, and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
boobed  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales.— 
[Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  &°SonB,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


B.  J.  Hudson  & Sons, 

MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  and  FANCY 
WOOD  MERCHANTS. 

Immense  quantities  of  thoroughly-seasoned 
Woods,  specially  adapted  for  Cabinet  and 
Joinery  purposes.  Also  Veneers  of  every  de- 
scription always  in  Btock,  at  lowest  possible 

^ WHITFIE LD-STREET,  LONDON,  W.,  and 
GREAT  PETER-STREET,  S.W. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP,, 


Manufacturers  of 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT 
! ^LEVER,  SCREW.  & BARI 


HINGES, 
BARREL  BOLTS, 


w . Belf-Aottng  "FALL  DOWN " GATE  STOPS, 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTING8  of  every  Description. 

Q 36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

Discount  to  Builders.  LONDON.  S.E. 

Illustrated  List  two  stamps.  » O.-a* 


Roofing  Felts. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

INODOROUS,  BARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  BAIR  KELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK,  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PERFORATED  1 
ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

Corrugated  Iron. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  360,  ETJSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool:  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow;  and  at  Cyprus. 
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Etching  and  Popular 
Taste. 


HE  proposed  formation 
of  a society  of  etohers, 
mentioned  in  our  last,  is 
a natural  result  of  the 
gradual  progress  of  hiB 
'll  ' art  in  England  of  late 
years»  ^kile  at  the  same 
I'  lv  * time  it  does  not  come  at 
all  too  soon  in  regard  to 
the  desirability  of  making 
the  outer  world  better 
acquainted  with  etchers 
and  etching  in  England. 
In  modern  days  the  art 
of  etching  has  been  till 


miliar  form  of  art  in  this 
country.  Its  home  has 
been  chiefly  in  France ; 
and  so  little  has  it  been 
publioly  recognised  and 
understood  on  our  own 
shores,  that  there  are  still 
K ^ to  be  met  many  people, 
/Kviv  . nof.  uneducated,  who  will 
apply  the  term  "etching” 
to  mere  pen  - drawing 
on  paper,  without  any 
idea  that  they  are  confounding  terms,  and  apply, 
ing  to  a very  ordinary  process  of  amateur  amuse, 
ment  the  term  properly  belonging  to  a very 
delicate  form  of  art,  needing  above  most  others 
the  artistic  spirit  and  the  artistic  hand  to  evoke 
its  highest  qualities,  or  even  to  make  much  of 
it  at  all.  Nothing  surprises  such  persons  more 
than  to  be  told  peremptorily,  as  they  are  sure 
to  be  told  if  they  are  in  the  company  of  an 
etcher  or  an  amateur  of  etching,  that  they  are 
giving  to  an  ordinary  pen-drawing  a title  to 
which  such  a work,  however  elaborate,  has  no 
right;  and  nothing  (naturally)  annoys  etchers 
more  than  to  hear  the  proper  name  of  their 
art  misapplied  in  this  way. 

We  need  some  decisive  aotion  by  which  the 
peculiarities  and  powers  of  this  art  may  be 
brought  more  home  to  the  publio  mind.  Mr. 
Hamerton’s  valuable  and  very  complete  work 
on  the  subject  furnished  the  means,  some  years 
ago,  for  every  one  who  wished  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  it ; but  such  a book  was  not  likely 
to  be  sought  out  and  read  except  by  those  who 
already  had  some  interest  in  the  art,  and  wished 
to  know  more  about  it,  or  to  follow  it  up  practi- 
cally. For  e>  considerable  time  past  etching 
has  been  a favourite  means  of  illustration  in  one 
or  two  art-periodicals,  but  these  are  periodicals 
themselves  addressed  chiefly  to  the  artistic  and 
amateur  circle,  and  finding  their  readers  ohiefly 
in  that  circle.  Those  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  Portfolio  and  L’ Art  must  often  have 
been  surprised  to  find  how  entirely  unknown  ! 
these  two  publications  were  to  readers  aocus-  ; 
tomed  to  depend  for  their  artistic  reading  and  , 


illustrations  entirely  on  some  of  the  older  and 
long-established  periodicals  which  have  done 
such  good  work  in  their  day,  and  commanded 
suoh  a large  and  popular  circulation.  This 
result  may  be  partly  attributed,  it  must  be  said, 
to  a want  of  sufficiently  broad  sympathy  in  the 
tone  and  style  of  the  new  artistic  publications 
themselves.  They  have,  and  the  F ortfolio  at 
starting  had  still  more  than  it  now  has,  the  air 
of  being  addressed  to  and  representing  the  views 
of  a limited  artistio  clique.  Like  the  clergy- 
man who  had  reduced  his  congregation  to 
half  a dozen,  but  consoled  himself  with  the 
thought  that  those  half-dozen  at  least  were 
" sound,”  these  publications  had  the  air  at 
least  of  assuming  a specially  esoteric  character, 
and  of  being  satisfied  with  the  attention  and 
encouragement  of  those  who  concurred  in  their 
views.  It  is  partly,  we  imagine,  owing  to  this 
that,  in  spite  of  the  really  rather  large  use  made 
of  etching  in  the  illustration  of  these  periodicals, 
and  in  spite  of  the  not  infrequent  occurrence  of 
small  exhibitions  of  etchings  in  London,  there  is 
still,  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  a vague  idea 
of  a kind  of  artistic  mystery  surrounding  the 
art ; and  while  they  are  willing  enough  to  go  to 
exhibitions  of  oil-paintings  and  water-colours, 
and  fancy  themselves  fairly  able  to  judge  of 
these,  they  turn  away  from  an  exhibition  of 
etohings  as  of  something  peculiar  and  only  half 
comprehensible,  and  which  they  regard  very 
much  as  a man  who  is  not  aufait  in  the  mysteries 
of  old  china  and  its  value jwould  regard  the  col- 
lection of  a connoisseur  in  such  things.  He  has 
no  doubt  the  collection  is  valuable  and  interest- 
ing to  those  who  have  studied  china,  but  he 
does  not  pretend  to  know  anything  about  it ; 
and  etching  falls  into  the  same  kind  of  oategory. 
At  the  time  when  the  small  but  extraordinary 
collection  of  works  by  Meryon  was  exhibited  at 
the  Burlington  Art  Club,  we  remember  being 
asked  by  a worthy  man  with  no  pretensions  to 
special  artistic  culture,  who  had  ju9t  been  visit- 
ing the  collection,  if  we  would  be  so  good  as  to 
explain  to  him  what  were  the  qualities  for  which 
these  etchings  were  so  much  admired  and  talked 
about  by  critics.  The  question  was  asked  not 
in  any  spirit  of  scepticism : the  inquirer,  like 
Miss  Rosa  Dartle,  merely  “ wanted  to  know  ” ; 
but  what  answer  could  be  possibly  given  to  such 
a question  ? 

The  comprehension  of  this  or  any  other  form 
of  art  by  persons  of  general  and  not  special 
culture  is,  in  fact  (granting,  of  course,  some  in. 
herent  capacity  for  understanding  it),  the  work 
of  time  and  habitude,  and  observation,  rather 
than  of  any  definite  teaching.  What  are  the 
mechanical  means  employed  in  etching  may  be 
easily  related  and  understood ; but  the  appre- 
ciation of  a form  of  artistic  work  unfamiliar  to 
the  mind  can  only  be  arrived  at  after  seeing  a 
good  deal  of  such  work,  thinking  about  it,  com- 
paring different  specimens  with  each  other,  com- 
paring the  aggregate  of  its  productions  with 
those  of  other  forms  of  art.  For  the  apprecia- 
tion of  any  class  of  art,  there  is  no  education 
like  constantly  seeing  a good  deal  of  it  in  its 


best  and  also  in  its  less  meritorious  forms : for 
which  reason  we  have  always  advocated  the 
opening  of  collections  of  art  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  middle  and  lower-class  public,  and  the 
j formation  of  public  galleries  of  art  wherever 
! possible.  Granting  these,  education,  to  those 
; who  are  capable  of  it  at  all,  comes  almost  of 
itself,  though  not  at  once.  Many  who  have  not 
paid  much  attention  to  pictures  till  past  the 
earlier  years  of  their  life,  could  probably 
remember  how  completely,  though  almost  im- 
perceptibly, their  tastes  become  modified  and 
refined  upon  year  after  year.  What  strikes  the 
eye  and  the  judgment  at  first  is  what  is  obvious 
and  on  the  surface,  what  appears  to  show 
facility  and  finish  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 
Gradually  the  spectator  comes  to  see  that  what 
at  first  took  his  fancy  is  after  all  superficial, 
that  it  is  easily  done  and  often  repeated,  that  it 
is  very  possible  to  tire  of  it ; gradually  he  finds 
out  that  works  which  have  seemed  uninteresting, 
peculiar,  or  repellant  at  first  sight,  really  repre- 
sent much  more  thought,  a much  more  con- 
siderate use  of  means  to  an  end,  than  those 
which  commended  themselves  to  his  untrained 
ta3te.  By  degrees  he  finds  out,  from  repeated 
j exhibitions,  what  are  the  higher  capabilities 
j of  the  art  as  a mode  of  intellectual  expression, 
what  are  the  mere  sleight-of-hand  effects, 
which,  once  learned,  can  be  repeated  again  and 
again,  losing  value  with  each  repetition ; and 
even  in  regard  to  mere  manipulation,  he  learns 
to  distinguish  between  that  which  is  carelessly 
though  showily  done,  and  that  into  which  the 
artist’s  whole  labour  and  effort  has  gone.  Thus 
by  degrees  a taste  is  formed,  and  a firm  ground 
of  judgment  which  is  little  liable  to  be  deceived 
in  the  future. 

Through  this  kind  of  spontaneous  training  a 
certain  portion  of  the  public  has  gone,  for  some 
time  past,  through  the  medium  of  our  now 
numerous  annual  exhibitions.  But  through  this 
training  very  few  people  indeed  have  as  yet 
gone  in  regard  to  etching.  It  is  still  an  art  in 
regard  to  which  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any 
public  opinion  at  all  as  yet.  And  the  formation 
of  suoh  an  opinion  is  one  good  result  which  we 
think  may  be  contributed  to  by  the  action  of 
the  proposed  Society  of  " Painter-Etohers” 
(about  which  term  a word  just  now).  The 
formation  of  the  society,  as  we  stated  last  week, 
is  to  be  preluded  by  a general  and  representa- 
tive exhibition  of  English  etchers’  work,  as  a 
means  of  selection  of  the  most  eligible  members 
for  the  proposed  society  ; and  the  society,  when 
formed,  and  if  successful,  will  no  doubt  hold 
annual  exhibitions  juBt  as  the  Academy  and  the 
Water-Colour  societies  now  do.  While  the  very 
fact  of  the  formation  of  the  society  will  be  a 
step  towards  a proper  assertion  of  their  own 
position  in  the  art  world  by  the  etchers,  the 
great  opportunity  which  it  will  afford  for 
publicly  and  continuously  illustrating  their  art 
by  exhibitions  will,  in  itself,  go  far  to  create 
that  more  general  and  public  appreciation  of 
etching  whioh  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at 
present ; it  will  furnish  the  means  of  a fresh 
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Btep  in  the  artistic  education  of  the  people. 
We  wish  the  movement,  therefore,  all  success 
and  support. 

A word,  as  before  said,  as  to  that  phrase 
“painter-etcher,”  and  its  significance;  for  it 
has  a significance,  though  it  is  an  awkward 
term,  which  would  be  better  dropped  when  it 
has  served  its  purpose.  That  purpose  obviously 
is  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  etching  is 
BomethiDg  more  than  a medium  for  reproducing 
drawings  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  We 
have  spoken  of  the  introduction  of  etching  in 
certain  publications  as  a favourite  form  of  illus- 
tration ; but  it  must  be  said  that  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  object  to  which  it  best  lends  itself.  In 
fact,  impressions  of  etchings,  properly  so  called, 
can  only  be  used  for  illustration  in  publications 
which  are  limited  as  to  number,  and  in  which 
the  appearance  of  a special  illustration  by  a 
special  day  is  not  an  objeot  of  invariable  neces- 
sity. Etching  is  the  slowest  and  least  certain 
form  of  engraving  in  regard  to  printing  copies ; 
the  one  in  which  there  is  the  largest  percentage 
of  faulty  impressions,  and  in  which  the  greatest 
care  is  required  to  insure  successful  printing. 
It  cannot  be  reduced  to  mechanical  certainty ; 
each  aot  of  printing  demanding  special  indivi- 
dual care,  the  impressions  often  varying  con- 
siderably even  under  the  same  hand.  But  it  is 
desirable  that  the  public  Bhould  understand  that 
etching  is  not  to  be  classed  with  other  forms  of 
engraving  as  a mere  means  of  reproducing  and 
multiplying  a work  of  art.  It  has  that  value  to 
a certain  extent,  and  very  refined  and  beautiful 
reproductions  of  portraits  and  other  paintings 
have  been  made  by  eminent  etchers,  copies  of 
which  have  a special  value  not  only  from 
their  intrinsic  merit  of  execution,  but  be- 
cause their  multiplying  power  is  much  less  than 
that  of  an  engraving.  But  the  special  point 
of  the  revival,  as  we  may  term  it,  in  favour  of 
etohing,  is,  that  it  is  a return  to  the  time  when 
engraving,  of  whatever  kind,  much  more  often 
employed  the  hand  of  the  original  artist,  and 
embodied  an  original  thought,  than  it  has  in  the 
period  when  it  has  been  chiefly  valued  as  a means 
of  multiplying  copies.  Engraving,  however  it 
may  be  susceptible  of  the  hand  of  a master  in 
art,  has  more  usually  employed  the  hands  of  art- 
craftsmen  than  great  artists ; it  is  a process 
involving  too  much  of  what  is,  at  least,  semi- 
mechanical  for  a great  artist  to  devote  his  time 
to  it.  But  it  has  immense  value  as  a means  of 
reproducing  oopies  in  great  numbers,  and  in  a 
permanent  manner.  Etching  would  never  com- 
pete with  it  in  this  way.  Etching  is  revived  for 
its  own  sake,  as  a medium  for  the  expression  of 
original  artistic  thought,  coupled  with  the 
advantage  of  the  capability  of  a limited  repro- 
duction of  copies.  Hence  the  term  ‘ painter- 
etoher  ” emphasises  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
now  bent  on  reviving  this  art  are  taking  a 
stand  according  to  which  they  must  be  classed 
with  painters,  not  with  engravers.  The  art 
has  peculiar  beauties,  facilities,  and  delicacies 
of  tone  and  expression  completely  its  own,  and 
its  productions  may  be  works  of  entirely 
original  power  and  design,  to  be  valued  as 
original  works  of  art,  and  not  as  repro- 
ductions. The  same  stand  might  be  taken 
by  engraving,  as  we  said  not  long  Bince 
in  speaking  of  Bewick’s  engravings  ; but  there 
is  the  drawback  that  the  mechanism  is  too 
laborious  in  proportion  to  the  reBult  to  attract 
artists  of  the  highest  class.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  etohing,  which  does  not  demand 
labour,  but  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it,  and  above  all  true  artistic  and  poetic 
feeling,  without  which  it  is  but  copper-scratoh- 
ing._  For  this  very  reason  its  more  recondite 
merits  ^are  less  easily  “ understanded  of  the 
people  ” than  those  forms  of  art  in  which  execu- 
tion is  carried  to  a higher  degree  of  finish  and 
realism,  and  perhaps  the  due  appreciation  of  a 
fine  etching  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  delicate 
test  of  artistic  taste  and  culture,  as  it  demands 
from  the  spectator  not  only  that  he  should  see 
what  the  draughtsman  has  done,  but  that  he 
Bhould  understand  also  what  he  has  intended 
to  oonvey  beyond  what  is  obvious  on  the  sur- 
face. Some  enthusiasts  among  etchers  and 
critics  may  have  a little  exaggerated  their 
favourite  subject,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  more  popular  understanding  of  a form  of 
art  like  this  cannot  but  exercise  a refining  and 
quiokening  effect  upon  popular  taste. 


The  Edmonton  School  Board  have  ap- 
pointed Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  of  11,  Buckingham- 
Btreet,  Strand,  London,  to  be  their  Architect. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  PREVENTIBLE 
HUMAN  MISERY. 

Few  things  contributed  more  effectually  to 
the  widespread  and  permanent  power  of  the 
Churoh  of  Rome,  some  four  or  five  centuries 
ago,  than  the  aptitude  displayed  by  her  rulers 
for  absorbing  those  independent  forces  which, 
if  left  to  their  own  nnguided  energy,  would 
have  become  in  time  arrayed  against  each  other, 
or  against  the  Papacy.  This  has  been  especially 
remarked  in  the  case  of  the  great  monastic 
orders.  A hard  and  short-sighted  policy  would 
have  entirely  arrested  the  great  source  of  power 
that  developed  the  mighty  confraternities  of  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Augustines,  the  learning  of 
the  Benedictines,  and  the  special  science  of  the 
educational  ecclesiastics.  In  the  great  struggle 
of  the  present  day  against  the  physical  evils  of 
life,  against  all  that  tends  to  produce  squalor 
and  disease,  or  even  against  the  mischief  arising 
from  ignorance  and  from  poverty,  it  should  be 
especially  remembered  that  those  who  are  not 
against  us  are  with  us.  So  vast  is  the  field, 
and  so  great  are  the  benefits  which  it  is  hoped 
to  secure,  that  the  aid  of  the  enthusiast  is  not 
only  to  be  accepted,  but  welcomed.  There  are 
few  of  us  in  whose  veins  the  blood  runs  with 
such  measured  beat  as  to  allow  us  first  calmly 
to  inquire  into  what  is  the  teaching  of  science, 
and  then,  with  equal  composure,  steadily  to  set 
ourselves  to  carry  it  out.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
men  who  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  reformer 
to  whom  we  must  look  to  overcome  the  vast 
inertia,  which,  even  more  than  open  and  direct 
opposition,  arrests  the  progress  of  sanitary  and 
physical  improvement.  We  may  not  agree  with 
them  altogether.  But  the  point  is  to  ascertain 
not  where  we  differ,  but  where  we  agree.  We 
may  think  that  A rides  his  hobby  too  hard,  that 
B looks  at  symptoms  rather  than  at  the  evils 
which  they  betoken,  that  C puts  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  But  admit  all  that,  and  then  there 
remains  the  truth  that  the  resultant  of  the 
energies  of  A,  B,  and  C is  a force  operating  in 
the  right  direction.  And  that  being  the  case, 
it  is  our  duty  to  offer  to  each,  so  far  as  we 
honestly  can,  comfort  and  aid. 

We  have  two  or  three  of  these  independent 
energies  now  at  work  to  which  these  remarks 
apply.  There  is  that  effort  at  providing  a more 
nutritious  bread  for  all  classes,  the  importance 
of  which  was,  long  ago,  suggested  in  these 
columns,  and  to  which  we  had  ocoasion  re- 
cently to  call  attention  (see  Builder  of  11th 
Dec.  18S0,  p.  691,  “Staff  of  Life”).  There  is 
the  effort  to  obtain  respirable  air  in  London  in 
the  autumnal  and  winter  season,  which  called 
together  a large  and  influential  meeting  at  the 
Mansion  House  on  the  7th  instant.  And  there 
is  the  attempt  to  organise  a sort  of  Guild  of 
Health,  so  to  speak,  or  association  for  mutual 
aid  in  the  sanitary  inspection  of  dwellings, 
which  occupied,  first  the  energies  of  a com- 
mittee at  the  Langham  Hotel,  and  then,  at  other 
instigation,  the  attention  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
on  the  evening  of  the  12th  instant,  under  the 
presidency  of  Professor  Huxley.  We  do  not  men- 
tion these  as  the  only,  or  even  as  the  chief, 
of  the  independent  efforts  to  which  we  have 
referred.  But  they  are  instances  which  came 
before  us  within  a few  days, — instances  in 
which  earnest  and  disinterested  people,  without 
hope  of  fee  or  reward,  are  setting  themselves 
to  do  their  best  to  remove  the  evils  arising 
from  ignorance,  from  prejudice,  or  from  neglect. 
Not  only  do  we  wish  them  good  speed,  but  we 
are  anxious  to  give  them  that  encouragement 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  result  from  the  convic- 
tion that  all  these  independent  workers  not 
only  march  under  the  same  flag,  but  are,  in 
truth,  engaged  in  different  operations  which 
are  to  be  combined  in  the  same  campaign, — the 
campaign  against  preventive  human  misery. 

The  remarks  made  by  the  Times  on  the 
Mansion  House  meeting,  touching  smoke  and 
fog,  while  fairly  giving  a sketch  of  the  general 
subject  of  the  discussion,  contain  nothing  that 
will  be  new  to  our  readers,  if  we  except  the 
conclusion  that  “ to  drain  London  was  a more 
gigantic  work  than  to  clear  the  air  of  London 
promises  to  be.”  We  should  be  very  glad  if  we 
could  subscribe  to  any  such  encouraging  asser- 
tion. To  drain  London  was  a question  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  It  included,  in- 
deed,— or  rather  we  should  Bay,  the  still  unsolved 
problem  includes,  the  solution  of  a question 
towards  which  but  little  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  last  deoade,  namely,  what  to  do  with  the 
offensive  matter  removed.  It  is,  we  think,  cer- 
tain that  it  is  no  proper  reply  to  that  question 
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to  say,  “ Pitch  it  into  the  Thames  ” ; nor  do  we 
consider  that  the  removal  of  such  a disgrace  t© 
our  civilisation  as  that  method  presents  can  be 
anything  but  a question  of  time.  But  aparc 
from  this  yet  unsettled  difficulty,  the  question 
of  drainage  was  Bimple.  From  a mechanioal 
point  of  view,  it  is  merely  a question  of  hydraulic 
action,  with  the  principles  of  which  the  engineer 
is  fully  familiar.  From  a social  point  of  view, 
the  main  difficulties  had  been  long  removed 
before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  com- 
menced the  work  of  the  main  drainage  system. 
There  was  no  need  to  ask  for  the  aid  and  help 
of  every  householder.  The  work  to  be  done 
was,  for  the  most  part,  without  the  houses,  and 
every  owner  or  occupier  was  only  too  glad  to 
have  the  advantage  of  an  outfall  into  the  sewers 
afforded  to  him. 

With  regard  to  smoke,  the  case  is  quite  other- 
wise. The  scientific  part  of  the  question  is  far 
from  bsing  clear.  We  have  called  attention  to 
the  elegant  theory  that  each  particle  of  water 
in  the  foggy  air  surrounds  itself  with  an  envelope 
of  smoke,  or  of  some  of  the  elements  of  smoke. 
Another  observer  comes  forward  with  the 
theory  that  particles  of  dust  form  the  fog 
nuclei.  Another  theorist  would  draw  down  pur© 
air  from  a region  of  the  atmosphere  at  som© 
height  above  the  canopy  of  smoke.  We  do  not 
mention  these  matters  as  undeserving  of  atten- 
tion, but  as  showing  how  far  we  are  from  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  scientific  problem 
of  the  actual  formation  of  the  special  fogs  of 
London,  and  of  the  mode  by  which, — expense 
being  put  out  of  sight, — they  may  be,  if  at 
all,  prevented. 

The  social  question,  however,  is  one  of  far 
greater  difficulty.  How  difficult  it  is,  let  any 
one  of  our  readers  who  doubts  take  this  method 
of  measuring.  Let  him  ask  the  first  dozen 
housekeepers  he  meets  their  opinion  as  to  the 
advantage  of  doing  away  with  open  fires.  Let 
him  speak  of  the  good  of  all,  to  be  attained  by 
a little  sacrifice  of  them  on  the  part  of  each. 
Let  him  touch  on  the  economical  question, — the 
cost  of  smoke,  the  waste  of  fuel,  the  waste  of 
heat  when  produced  from  the  fuel,  the  cost  of 
washing,  the  medical  charges,  the  cost  of  apparel 
and  furniture, — all  those  points  to  which,  on  a 
former  occasion,  we  have  endeavoured  to  attach 
an  approximate  money  value.  What  will  be  the 
general  reply  ? — “ Yes,  but  we  cannot  give  up  our 
open  fires.”  As  long  as  that  is  the  general  reply, 
reform  has  a very  uphill  task  before  it,  unless 
science  show  how  the  fire  may  be  retained  and 
the  smoke  avoided. 

It  is  this  assthetic  objection, — this  immobility 
of  habit, — which  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
purification  of  the  London  winter  atmosphere. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  all  those  who  aim  at 
this  great  object  should  bring  this  fact  clearly 
into  the  centre  of  their  field  of  vision.  As  to 
cost,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  economy 
is  on  the  side  of  reform,  and  that  a great  economy. 
We  do  not  say  that  a great  economy  is  attainable 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  by  the  combustion  of  the 
gas  of  the  gas  companies  aB  fuel,  although 
even  as  to  that  we  have  previously  brought 
forward  some  very  striking  figures.  But  we 
do  say  that  the  first  requisite  to  prevent  smoke 
is  to  burn  smokeless  fuel ; and  that  if  once  it  is 
felt  that  the  public  will  use  the  cheapest  mode 
of  prodacing  heat  without  smoke,  science  will 
soon  provide  them  with  such  combustible  matter 
as  will  combine  the  maximum  of  purity,  the 
maximum  of  heat,  and  the  minimum  of  cost. 
But  for  that  to  be  done,  the  sort  of  family 
affection  entertained  for  the  blazing  fire  may  have 
to  be  sacrificed.  Here  the  shoe  pinches.  Say 
what  we  will,  it  is  wasteful,  dirty,  costly,  clumsy ; 
it  turns  day  into  night.  It  lets  you  shiver  as 
you  get  up,  shiver  as  you  go  to  bed.  It  is  dan* 
gerous  if  left  in,  dangerous  if  rakod  out.  It 
has  every  defect  than  a source  of  heat  can  have 
except  one, — it  gives  a cheerful  blaze.  So  long  as 
that  cheerful  blaze  is  regarded  with  the  same 
affection  that  one  entertains  for  a fascinating 
companion,  into  whose  pecuniary  or  other 
demerits  we  do  not  care  too  closely  to  inquire* 
the  efforts  of  the  Bmoke  - reformer  will  be 
paralysed.  It  is  not  the  engineer  who  iB  at 
fault, — it  is  not  the  chemist.  Give  them  more 
encouragement,  and  the  smoke  of  London  will 
soon  become  a vanishing  quantity  ; but  science 
and  economy  are  both  mute  before  the  love  of 
a cheerful  blaze. 

The  drawing-room  fire,  we  take  it,  is  the 
main  defence  of  fog.  The  products  of  manu- 
facturing chimneys  have  been  to  some  extent 
amended,  and  no  doubt  improvement  here  is  in 
progress.  In  the  bedrooms  and  dressing-rooms, 
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when  the  weather  renders  fire  almost  a neces- 
sary, the  perfect  manageability  of  gas  will,  we 
think,  render  its  adoption  more  and  more  the 
rale.  As  to  the  nursery  fire,  we  must  almost 
rank  ourselves  among  the  obstructives.  Only 
on  receiving  the  assurance  of  the  most  perfect 
ventilation,  could  we  consent  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  open  fire  in  the  nursery.  And  here 
let  us  bear  in  mind  that  a double  system  of 
ventilation  is  a necessity  for  the  healthy  use  of 
gas  in  the  dwelling-house.  We  require  that  the 
gas  should  be  supplied  with  the  exaot  amount 
of  oxygen  necessary  for  combustion, — neither 
less  nor  more, — as  a condition  of  economy. 
This  involves  burning  the  gas  in  a closed  system 
of  conduits,  to  supply  the  air,  and  to  remove 
the  products  of  combustion.  Nor  do  we  think 
that  gas  ought  to  be  burned  in  human  abodes, 
either  for  light  or  for  heat,  unless  the  products 
of  combustion  are  quite  prevented  from  coming 
into  the  air  of  the  apartment.  This  also  is 
demanded  by  health.  Plants  will  not  live  in  a 
room  in  which  gas  is  openly  burnt.  Are  the 
lungs  of  children  less  sensitive  than  the  leaves  of 
plants  ? But  this  double  need,  economical  and 
hygienic,  foraclosed  system  for  gas  combustion, 
involves  the  need  of  a separate  system  for  ven- 
tilation. It  will  no  longdr  do  to  trust  to  the 
cracks  of  doors  or  the  loose  joints  of  windows 
to  remove  the  products  of  respiration.  Glazed 
tubes  must  be  built  into  the  walls,  and  venti- 
lators attaohed,  and  the  ingress  and  egress  of 
air  to  the  living-room  must  be  made  matter  of 
definite  care,  if  we  would  at  the  same  time 
burn  gas  and  preserve  health. 

The  kitchen  fire,  we  take  it,  produces  about 
half  the  smoke  that  comes  from  the  ordinary 
dwelling-house.  As  to  the  kitchen  fire,  we  can 
offer  an  immediate  remedy, — one  of  which  we 
can  speak  from  long  pei'sonal  experience,  and 
one  which  is  remarkably  free  from  counter- 
vailing objections. 

The  kitchen  fires  of  Pembrokeshire,  Carmar- 
thenshire, and  some  other  parts  of  Wales  are 
fed  with  culm,  or  the  natural  dust  of  anthracite 
coal,  which  may  be  seen  in  veins  cropping  out 
on  , the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  natural 
sections  afforded  by  the  shores  of  St.  Bride’s 
Bay,  and  in  many  adjoining  districts.  Of  all 
coal  this  is  the  cheapest  to  win.  It  is  about 
the  purest  to  burn  of  any  coal.  It  is  quite 
smokeless,  and  yields  as  much  heat  as  the  best 
bituminous  coal. 

The  mode  in  which  it  is  burned  is  this.  The 
culm,  or  coal-dust,  is  mixed  with  clay,  in  a mode 
similar  to  the  mixing  of  mortar.  The  mixture 
is  made  up  into  balls,  roughly  rounded  by  the 
hand,  and  left  under  cover  to  dry.  Persons 
who  are  very  neat  often  whitewash  these  balls, 
which  are  from  two  to  three  times  the  size  of 
an  orange.  The  kitchen  fire,  which  is  never 
extinguished,  is  built  up,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
Pembrokeshire,  “ stummed  up,”  with  these  balls 
in  the  morning,  a certain  time  being  allowed  for 
the  attaining  of  the  maximum  heat.  The  fire 
is  built  over  the  top,  like  a dome,  with  these 
balls,  and  one  or  more  spiracles  are  left,  from 
which  a bright  tongue  of  intensely  fierce  flame 
flickers  upwards.  The  ordinary  “ poking  the 
fire  ” is  unknown  in  these  culm  fires,  but,  with 
proper  experience,  any  kind  of  heat  that  the 
cook  may  require  is  to  be  obtained.  Any  grate 
will  do, — the  rudest  construction  as  well  as  the 
most  complex.  All  that  is  required  is  knowledge 
of  the  fuel,  and  a little  forethought  to  know 
where  the  chief  heat  is  to  be  developed,  main- 
tained, or  lowered  down.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  culm  fires  should  not  be  introduced 
into  London  at  once.  Kitchen  smoke  would 
thus  be  obviated.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  the 
culm  would  be  more  in  London  than  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, but  it  ought  not  to  be  very  high. 

The  per  contra,  to  give  every  one  his  due,  is, 
that  there  is  a large  amount  of  ash,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  coal  burned,  as  it  arises,  not  so 
much  from  the  coal  itself,  as  from  the  clay  with 
which  it  is  mixed.  But  even  notwithstanding 
this,  we  apprehend  that  the  ash  to  be  removed 
in  twenty. four  hours  from  a Pembrokeshire 
fire  would  be  less  than  that  produced  by  a 
bituminous  coal  fire,  that  performed  the  same 
amount  of  cooking.  The  other  evil  is  due  to 
the  purity  and  perfect  combustion  of  the  smoke- 
less coal.  It  is  the  large  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  which  is  the  product  of  combustion.  The 
presence  of  this  gas  shows,  indeed,  that  the 
coal  has  done  its  work  thoroughly.  But  as  it 
is  invisible  and  heavy,  it  is  apt  to  escape  into 
the  room,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  Bleep 
in  a room  with  a culm  fire,  unless  there  is  very 
proper  care  exercieed  as  to  ventilation. 


We  can  speak  from  long  experience  as  to  the 
convenience,  economy,  comfort,  and  smokeless- 
ness of  the  Pembrokeshire  culm  fires.  We 
recommend  those  of  our  friends  who  are  now 
seriously  grapplingwith  the  problem  of  London 
smoke  to  take  a ticket  for  Carmarthen,  or 
Haverfordwest,  and  to  spend  a few  hours  in 
the  study  of  the  combustion  of  culm.  We  think 
the  result  would,  in  many  cases,  be  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  coal-merohant’s  bill,  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  kitchen  smoke,  with  the  additional 
comfort  of  water  always  on  the  boil.  Of  course, 
to  seoure  all  these  advantages  it  is  necessary 
to  propitiate  the  genius  of  the  kitchen.  And 
without  Welsh  servants  are  imported  with  the 
Welsh  coal,  we  do  not  attempt  to  undervalue 
this  preliminary  difficulty. 

The  drawing-room  fire  question,  which  we  feel 
convinced  is  the  chief  problem  in  the  Bmoke 
reform,  is  solved  in  the  countries  where  culm 
is  burned  in  the  kitchen  in  a delightful  way. 
There  is  no  ordinary  bituminous  coal  in  the  culm 
districts.  Where  a bright  blazing  fire  is  required, 
if  wood  is  not  used,  the  fuel  employed  is  cannel 
coal.  ThiB  is  the  very  poetry  of  open  fires.  As 
smokeless  as  anthracite,  if  pure,  it  stands  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  of  coals,  having  a com- 
paratively small  percentage  of  carbon,  and  a 
large  excess  of  hydrogen.  The  Wigan  cannel 
yields  only  2 55  per  cent,  of  ash  to  83  75  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  5-66  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  and 
8 04  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  this  coal  is  the  cost.  It  is  obtainable  in 
London,  being  used  by  some  of  the  gas  com- 
panies together  with  Newcastle  coal,  when  a 
higher  illuminative  power  than  the  ordinary 
16-candle  gas  is  required.  The  cheapness  of  the 
culm  used  in  the  kitchen  allows  of  a little  extra 
cost  being  incurred  for  the  consumption  of 
cannel  in  the  drawing-room  in  the  good  houses 
of  South  Wales. 

The  meeting  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  was  held  with  the  object  of  establishing  a 
Sanitary  Protection  Association  for  London. 
The  object  of  the  Association  is  the  provision,  at 
moderate  cost,  of  sanitary  advice  and  super- 
vision, in  the  first  place,  for  the  members  ; and, 
in  the  second  place,  for  those  poorer  persons  in 
whose  welfare  the  members  are  interested.  The 
Council  of  the  Association  is  to  be  unpaid,  and 
the  officers  are  to  have  no  interest  in  any  patent 
or  remunerative  scheme.  As  this  association  is 
purely  voluntary,  it  may  be  objected  that  it  doeB 
not  meet  the  real  want  of  the  case,  which  is  the 
compulsory  inspection  of  the  premises  of  those 
who  do  not  take  enough  interest  in  the  matter  to 
pay  any  attention  to  Banitary  requirements.  But 
we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  good  effect  of 
example,  and  this  association  will  not  only  set 
good  examples,  but  it  will  do  something  more. 
Just  as  neglect  and  dirt  establish  nuclei  of  pesti- 
lence, so  do  proper  care  and  attention  establish 
centres  of  cleanliness.  The  general  character  of 
a neighbourhood  in  which  such  an  association 
took  root  would  be  changed.  Improvement 
would  manifestly  spread  with  the  spread  of  the 
association,  and  the  rate  of  the  doctor’s  bill 
would  palpably  fall.  Under  these  circumstances 
is  it  too  much  to  anticipate  that  the  good  example 
may  prove  contagious,  and  that  those  who  come 
to  sneer  may  go  nway  to  imitate  ? For  each  of 
these  efforts  there  is  ample  room  ; who  shall  say 
which  is  most  needed  ? Is  not  bad  bread,  of  an 
artificial  and  dangerous  whiteness,  a greater 
enemy  to  health  than  even  a canopy  of  smoke  ? 
Is  the  winter  blackness  of  the  fog  a greater  or  a 
lees  evil  than  the  invisible  sewer  gap,  that  creeps 
with  deadly  Bilence  into  a house  turned  Bpick- 
and-epan  new  out  of  the  hands  of  a builder,  who 
has  done  a good  btroke  of  business  in  being  his 
own  architect,  and  thus  saving  not  only  5 per 
cent,  commission,  but  perhaps  another  10  or  20 
per  cent,  in  scamping  ? Saved,  do  we  say  ? But 
at  what  cost? — at  whose  expense?  At  that  of 
the  future  tenants.  Robbed  would  be  a better 
word  than  saved  ; or,  if  there  be  a more  appro- 
priate expression,  it  is  one  that  will  include  a 
sense  very  closely  approaching  that  of  the  word 
murder.  Very  little,  if  at  all,  short  of  the  guilt 
of  murder  is  that  scamping  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  removal  of  refuse  from  the  dwelling-house 
which  allows  of  the  generation  or  entrance  of 
sewer  gas,  and  its  twin-born  children,  typhoid 
fever  and  diphtheria. 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  — 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  11th 
of  January,  Mr.  Abernethy,  F.R.S.E.,  delivered 
an  inaugural  address  as  president,  treating 
mainly  of  canals  and  docks. 


DRAWINGS  OF  ANCIENT  EMBROIDERY. 

Our  opinion  of  this  work*  depends,  in  some 
degree,  on  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  are 
expected  to  regard  it.  If  we  regard  it  as  a 
collection  of  illustrations  of  cnrious  and  very 
interesting  specimens  of  ancient  embroidery, 
not  very  easily  accessible,  here  brought  to- 
gether in  a convenient  form  for  those  who 
cannot  see  the  originals,  it  deserves  the  highest 
praise.  The  drawings  are  so  beautifully 
and  carefully  executed,  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  form  and  colour,  but  even  in  great 
measure  indicating  the  texture  and  execution  of 
the  original  work,  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
very  nearly  equal  in  value,  for  the  purposes  of 
Btudy,  to  the  originals.  In  this  respect  the  book, 
on  the  first  glance,  speaks  for  itself.  The  lady 
who  has  executed  the  drawings  here  reproduced 
has  obviously  brought  to  her  task  the  greatest 
patience  and  minuteness  of  observation  in  con- 
veying faithfully  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
work  whioh  she  has  illustrated  ; and  the 
examples  given  in  the  thirty  plates  are  of  the 
greatest  archaeological  interest,  while  the  execu- 
tion of  the  coloured  plates  does  equal  credit  to 
Messrs.  Kell,  the  lithographers. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  be  expected  to  look 
upon  the  work  as  furnishing  the  modern  execu- 
tant of  church  embroidery  with  models  for 
study,  which  is  the  idea  conveyed  both  by  the 
editor’s  brief  preface  + and  by  the  note  to  the 
publisher’s  advertisement,  describing  the  book 
as  “ of  great  use  to  embroiderers,  artists,  and 
manufacturers,”  in  that  case  our  verdict  must 
be  given  with  a difference.  There  are  some  re- 
markably fine  bits  of  decorative  work  in  the 
book  ; those,  chiefly,  which  represent  the  treat- 
ment of  conventional  foliage.  The  subsidiary 
ornament  on  plate  7 ; the  floral  ornament  on 
plates  8,  11,  13,  15,  17,  and  some  other  bits  of 
the  same  nature,  are  admirable  examples  of 
some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  decorative  design, 
in  regard  to  boldness  of  treatment  ana  richness 
of  colour,  and  the  relation  of  the  design  to  the 
character  of  the  material  in  which  it  is  executed. 
But  if  we  turn  to  the  figure-subjects  illustrated, 
we  can  only  say  that,  highly  interesting  as  they 
are  arcbceologically,  they  are  utterly  unsuitable 
to  be  put  forth  as  models  for  study  in  days  when 
people  have  learned,  or  at  all  events  may  learn, 
to  treat  the  figure  in  decoration  with  some  re- 
gard to  the  requirements  of  drawing,  anatomy, 
expression,  and  such  other  trivial  considerations. 
Here  we  have  apostles  with  their  heads  twisted 
nearly  off,  Madonnas  as  grotesque  as  the  figures 
on  a Chinese  tea-ohest,  and  much  more  expres- 
sionless ; cherubim  that  suggest  the  idea  of 
newly-hatched  chickens.  It  is  ridiculous  to  speak 
of  such  designs  as  being  valuable  for  study, 
except  in  regard  to  some  details  of  the  acces- 
sories connected  with  the  figures.  These  things 
were  done  in  a day  when  figure-drawing  was 
almost  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  in  a medium  in 
which  it  is  diffioDlt  for  the  best  draughtsman  to 
deal  with  the  figure  successfully.  Those  who 
produced  them  did  them  as  well  as  they  oould ; 
they  did  not  intend  to  be  grotesque,  they  worked 
seriously.  But  to  reproduce  the  same  style  of 
thing  now  would  not  be  to  work  seriously.  It 
would  merely  be  to  substitute  for  the  difficult 
task  of  creating  beautiful  forms  the  muoh  easier 
one  of  imitating  ugly  ones,  and  calling  them 
beautiful  because  they  are  imitations.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  theory  of  church  decoration, 
among  those  who  at  present  give  most  en- 
couragement to  it,  is  to  be  as  antique  as  possible, 
— to  give  to  a modern-Mediaeval  church  as  much 
as  possible  a modern-Mediaeval  embellishment. 
If  so,  there  are,  no  doubt,  fit  models  for  the  pur- 
pose ; but  if  that  is  what  modern  church  deco- 
rators are  content  with,  so  much  the  worse  for 
church  decoration. 

It  is  a question  worth  considering  whether  it 
is  wise  at  all  to  introduce  figures  into  such  work 
as  embroidery.  It  has  recently  been  tried  on 
a large  scale,  and  mainly  in  outline  work, — in 
designs  by  artists  who  draw  the  figure  well ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  a large  scale  the 
material  is  more  manageable  for  the  represen- 
tation of  form  and  expression,  and  the  treat- 
ment in  outline  gets  rid  of  the  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  the  way  of  anything  like 
surface-modelling  of  limbs  or  features, — the 
latter  especially.  But,  then,  such  a treatment 
Iosoh,  to  a great  extent,  what  is  generally  one  of 

• Some  Drawings  of  Ancient  Embroidery  (thirty  apeoi 
mens),  by  Mrs.  Mary  Barber.  Lundou  : Henrv  Sjtheran 
& Co.  188(1. 

t Mr.  Butterfield  undertook  to  see  the  book  through 
the  press,  after  the  decease  of  the  author,  and  has  added 
a bnef  preparatory  note  in  recommendation  of  it. 
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the  special  objects  of  embroidery, — the  produc- 
tion of  a rich  decorative  effect  in  colour.  All 
the  fine  effect  in  the  specimens  shown  in  this 
book  is  produced  by  decorative  detail  alone. 
One  figure  design,  which  is  to  some  extent  ex- 
ceptional in  the  book, — the  kneeling  angel 
on  plate  18,  — owes  all  its  fine  effect  to  the 
treatment  of  the  drapery  and  the  wings,  the  face 
and  the  drawing  of  the  hands  being  just  suffi- 
ciently good  not  to  impair  the  effect  of  the  whole 
much.  This  figure  is  taken  from  the  “ Funeral 
Pall”  belonging  to  the  Fishmongers’  Company. 
In  the  centre  group  from  a hanging  now  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas  a Beckett,  at  Salisbury, 
and  representing  “ The  Annunciation  ” (plate 
25),  there  is  more  freedom  of  pose  in  the 
figures,  and  something  more  like  discrimination 
of  character  and  expression,  than  in  any  other  of 
the  figure  suhjects  given.  The  general  decora- 
tive effect  of  the  whole  is  very  fine. 

What  is  particularly  well  illustrated  in  this 
last,  as  well  as  in  some  other  of  the  examples,  is 
the  production  of  breadth  of  effect,  combined 
with  richness  of  detail,  by  the  excellent  distri- 
bution over  the  surface  of  a number  of  only 
half-connected  bits  of  decorative  design,  which 
are  so  evenly  dispersed  as  to  have  collectively 
something  of  the  effect  of  a continuous  diaper, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  leave  considerable 
spaces  of  the  ground  to  be  seen,  and  do  not  in- 
terfere with  that  free  and  unrestrained  effect, 
quite  the  opposite  of  hardness  or  symmetry, 
which  is  the  proper  characteristic  of  embroidery. 
In  a method  of  work  in  which  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  make  rigidly  straight  lines,  true  curves,  or 
exact  symmetry,  the  less  appearance  of  any 
attempt  at  them  the  better.  Even  the  fine  floral 
designs,  given  in  some  of  the  plates  before 
referred  to,  would  have  been  still  better  if  they 
had  not  aimed  at  bi-lateral  symmetry,  as 
most  of  them  do.  Embroidery  should  wander 
at  its  own  sweet  will ; it  has  no  affinity  with 
precisely  divided  spaces,  and  symmetrical  repe- 
tition on  either  side  of  a centre,  except  in  regard 
to  the  general  arrangement  and  balance  of  the 
whole. 

The  book  is  one  which  any  decorator  or  worker 
in  embroidery  may  be  glad  to  have.  It  is  full 
of  hints.  The  floral  designs  may  suggest  to  him 
(or  her)  what  to  do, — the  figures  what  to  avoid. 
To  the  arcbmologist  it  has  a value  without 
any  drawback,  and  had  the  book  been  put  forth 
ostensibly  as  a contribution  to  the  illustration  of 
Medimval  art,  and  that  only,  our  recommenda- 
tion of  it  would  have  been  without  reservation 
of  any  kind. 


THE  REPORTED  MINERVA  OF  PHIDIAS. 

The  latest  news  from  Athens  considerably 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  recently-found 
statue  of  Athene  or  Minerva  when  compared 
with  the  description  originally  given  to  it  by 
the  Mayor  of  Athens.  It  appears  that  some 
improvements  were  being  made  in  a narrow 
lane  or  street,  hardly  twelve  paces  broad,  and 
lying  between  a row  of  houses  on  one  side  and 
the  Barbakion  Gymnasium  on  the  other.  In  the 
course  of  the  excavations,  at  a depth  of  hardly 
50  centimetres,  or  about  20  in.  below  the  sur- 
face, the  workmen  came  upon  the  ruins  of  an 
old  Greek  house.  On  the  walls  the  red  ground 
painting,  which  was  divided  into  fields  by  half 
columns,  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion. A few  paces  from  these  remains,  and 
about  4 in.  deeper,  the  statue  was  found,  lying 
face  downwards.  The  object  was  at  once  carried 
to  the  Mayor’s  house,  which  was  close  by.  The 
rumour  spread  rapidly  that  a statue  had  been 
dug  up  which  waB  not  only  a work  of  art  of  the 
first  order,  and  of  most  excellent  material, 
but, — fortunate  omen  for  the  coming  struggle, — 
it  was  at  the  same  time  an  Athene  (Minerva) 
with  the  figure  of  Nike  (Victory)  in  the  hand. 
On  examination,  however,  it  turned  out  that  the 
Btatne  was  imperfect.  Besides  some  other 
missing  fragments,  the  head  of  the  Nike  was 
not  found.  The  statue  itself  is  of  splendid 
Pentelican  marble.  Inclusive  of  the  socle,  of 
6 centimetres,  it  Btands  96  centimetres,  or 
37  79  in.,  high.  All  the  archaeologists  in  Athens 
agree  that  it  is  a copy  of  that  statue  of  Athene 
which  Phidias  produced  in  gold  and  ivory,  and 
which  in  ancient  times  stood  in  the  Parthenon. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  statue  now  found  was 
produced  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  On  the  helmet,  in  correspondence  with 
the  original,  there  is  in  the  middle  a resting 
sphinx  ; on  the  right  and  left  of  this  is  a griffin 
on  each  side,  and  on  the  right  and  left  of  each 
of  the  griffins,  an  eagle’s  wing.  The  sphinx  has 
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a crest,  and  the  griffins  have  smaller  crests.  The 
head  of  the  sphinx  had  been  broken  off,  as  also 
had  the  griffins’  and  eagle’s  wings ; but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  griffins’  heads,  all  the  frag- 
ments were  recovered.  The  missing  griffins’ 
heads  are  believed  to  have  been  eagle-heads.  The 
countenance  of  the  statue  is  nob  very  savage  in 
expression.  The  profile  is  very  beautiful.  The 
mouth,  however,  is  large,  and  the  parts  about 
the  mouth  are  not  well  executed.  On  the 
helmet  some  red  lines  are  still  visible.  The  hair 
falling  down  from  under  the  helmet,  over  the 
brow  and  on  to  the  breast,  shows  traces  of 
yellow  colour.  The  eyebrows  were  reddish- 
brown  ; while  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were 
coloured  blue,  the  right  eye  still  preserving  the 
colour  very  clearly.  The  chiton,  or  under- jacket, 
reaches  down  to  the  feet,  while  the  himation , 
or  outer  cloak,  is  gathered  up  by  a girdle  that 
ends  in  two  snakes’  heads.  Over  the  shoulders, 
and  reaching  half  down  the  back  and  bosom,  is 
a scale  coat  of  armour.  Behind  it  shows  no 
ornamentation,  but  in  front,  in  the  centre,  is  a 
Medusa  head,  still  eliowing  traces  of  red  colour. 
The  left  arm  of  the  statue,  which  seems  some- 
what too  long  in  proportion,  holds  a shield 
resting  on  the  ground.  In  the  middle  of  the 
shield  there  is  a winged  Medusa  head,  with 
traces  of  red  colour.  On  the  outer  edge  of  the 
shield  a piece  had  been  broken  off,  but  has  been 
recovered.  Between  the  shield  and  the  figure 
is  a serpent,  which  is  standing  up  in  spiral 
fashion,  half  as  high  as  the  statue.  The  ser- 
pent’s head  is  yellow,  its  stomach  red.  The 
right  arm  of  the  statue,  which  was  broken  off 
at  the  elbow,  rested  on  a little  column,  which  had 
no  pretensions  to  Btyle  or  finish,  and  which  was 
likewise  broken.  In  the  right  hand  was  held  a 
small  figure  of  Nike,  looking  away  from  the 
statue.  The  Nike  has  the  drapery  thrown  over 
the  left  arm.  The  right  arm  iBhalf  outstretched, 
and  the  right  hand  holds  a small  object,  the 
meaning  or  nature  of  which  is  as  yet  unex- 
plained. This  portion  of  the  statue  was  broken 
into  a number  of  pieces,  which,  however,  have 
all  been  recovered,  except  the  head  of  the  Nike. 
The  Municipality  of  Athens  have  offered  a 
reward  of  500  francs  for  its  recovery.  The 
folds  of  the  upper  garment  are  well  executed ; 
those  of  the  lower  are  stiff.  On  the  pedestal, 
which  is  square,  there  are  no  bas-reliefs. 


ATTEMPTED  INTERFERENCE 
WITH  THE  ROAD  AND  RIVER  TRAFFIC 
OF  LONDON. 

Public  safety,  publio  convenience,  and  public 
economy  are  held  to  be  the  main  principles  that 
should  dominate  the  public  communications  of 
this  country.  We  make  no  attempt  to  decide 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  three  requi- 
sites, unless  it  be  to  remark  that,  while  the  first 
is  absolute,  the  other  two  are  to  some  extent 
relative.  That  traffic  should  be  self-supporting, 
or  pay  for  the  convenience  of  which  it  makes 
use,  has  long  been  considered  a good  rule.  But 
it  is  far  from  being  a rule  without  exceptions. 
Very  often  it  may  be  worth  while,  especially  in 
new  and  sparsely-  peopled  countries,  to  make 
communications  at  the  public  cost,  with  a view 
to  fostering  and  developing  traffic ; and  to  offer 
the  use  of  such  communications  on  terms  that 
are  not  in  themselves  remunerative, — thegeneral 
public  welfare  being  the  end  kept  in  view. 

When  it  is  found  advisable  to  commit  the 
charge  of  any  kind  of  public  communication  to 
private  enterprise,  including  under  this  term  the 
formation  of  companies,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
public  authority  to  see  that  these  three  main 
objects  are  carried  out.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
this  duty  has  been  at  all  satisfactorily  per- 
formed in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last 
half-century.  The  sanction  of  Parliament  to 
private  enterprise  has  usually  been  obtained  on 
considerations  quite  apart  from  that  of  the 
greatest  public  good.  But  the  principle,  at 
least,  is  admitted,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  of  the  Admiralty  have  been  long 
directed  to  protect  the  safety  and  convenience 
of  the  public,  in  cases  where  the  question  of 
economy  is  left  to  private  decision. 

One  essential  part  of  the  duty  of  the  public 
authority  is  to  see  that  the  contractors  for  one 
mode  of  public  conveyance  are  not  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  convenience  of  any  other  mode, 
to  this  respect  Parliament  has  been  very  far 
from  acting  as  a national  guardian.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  Turnpike  Trusts  and  the  Canal  Com- 
panies appeared  before  Parliament  on  the  occa- 
sions of  the  application  for  Railway  Bills;  and 
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the  heights  and  widths  of  bridges  were  usually 
specified  with  considerable  care  in  order  to 
avoid  rejection  of  the  Bill.  The  Standing 
Orders  of  both  Houses  also  bore  upon  this 
question.  But  above  all,  it  was  the  Admiralty 
that  chiefly  appeared  as  the  protector  of  the 
public;  and  that  at  times,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Menai  and  the  Saltash  bridges,  with  what 
may  certainly  be  regarded  as  unnecessary 
severity. 

We  do  not  know  on  what  ground  the  pro- 
moters of  the  second  railway  bridge  for  the 
London  and  Chatham  Railway  over  the  River 
Thames  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
may  interfere,  at  their  own  good  pleasure,  with 
the  navigation  of  the  stream,  and  that  neither 
Admiralty,  Thames  Conservancy,  nor  any  other 
authority  is  likely  to  oppose  the  unprecedented 
liberty  which  they  propose  to  take. 

The  present  railway  bridge  at  Blackfriars 
has  five  openings,  with  a level  soffit  at  the 
height  of  30  ft.  above  Trinity  high-water  mark. 
But  this  space  no  longer  gives  that  freedom  for 
navigation  which  it  was  intended  to  secure. 
The  highest  Thames  tidal  range  has  attained 
4 ft.  6 in.  above  Trinity  high-water,  and  an 
annual  increase  in  the  height  reached  is  in  pro- 
gress. This,  of  course,  cannot  affect  the  existing 
works  on  the  river ; but  it  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  regarding  any  new  works.  Twenty-five 
feet  6 in.  clearance  is  all  that  is  obtained,  at  the 
highest  tide,  with  the  30  ft.  nominal  headway. 

But  the  proposed  new  bridge,  running  over 
the  southern  span  at  the  height  of  25  ft.  above 
Trinity  high-water  mark,  dips  down  as  it  crosses 
the  river,  and,  on  reaching  the  City  side,  allows 
only  21  ft.  from  the  Trinity  high-water  mark  to 
the  under  side  of  the  soffit.  That  is,  it  allows 
only  16  ft.  6 in.  clearance  at  exceptionally  high 
tides.  It  ought  to  be  enough  to  call  attention 
to  this  fact  to  secure  the  rejection,  or  at  least 
the  material  amendment,  of  the  Bill. 

Nor  is  the  street  traffic  of  London  dealt  with 
in  a less  cavalier  way  than  the  river  traffic  by 
this  calm  and  absorbing  self  - consideration. 
The  land  scheduled  appears  to  include  about 
60  ft.  of  the  width  of  Queen  Victoria- street,  in 
the  narrowest  part  of  that  important  thorough- 
fare. The  proposed  station  appears  to  absorb 
the  whole  of  the  present  entrance  into  Upper 
Thames-street.  The  matter  is  complicated  by 
the  question  of  level.  On  the  whole,  the  Company 
appears  to  have  dealt,  or  rather  have  attempted 
to  deal,  with  a part  of  London  where  land  is  to 
be  valued  by  the  superficial  inch,  with  as  much 
indifference  as  if  they  were  laying  down  a rail- 
way junction  to  be  effected  in  the  midst  of 
Salisbury  Plain. 

Nor  is  the  foresight  evinced  as  to  the  pro- 
bable cost  more  admirable  than  the  care  dis- 
played for  the  avoidance  of  damage  to  road  and 
river  communication.  Four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  is  set  down  as  the  cost  of  the  bridge,  for 
the  building  of  which  seven  years  is  allowed  ; 
for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  for  the  scattering 
of  Parliamentary  opposition,  and  for  contingent 
costs.  We  cannot  call  the  Bill  merely  a pro- 
digious practical  joke,  for  the  cost  will  be  no 
joke  to  the  shareholders.  But  it  seems  to  us 
that  so  improvident  and  injudicious  a scheme 
deserves  some  more  severe  rebuke  than  the 
mere  declaration  that  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  is 
not  proven. 


EXTENSION  OF  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

The  opening  of  the  new  north  wing  of  Uni- 
versity College  was  to  have  been  celebrated  at 
a dinner  given  in  the  Library  of  the  College, 
on  Wednesday  evening  last,  the  Earl  of  Kim- 
berley, president,  in  the  chair,  but  the  state  of 
the  roads  was  such  that  it  was  found  necessary 
at  the  last  moment  to  postpone  it  for  a 
time. 

We  published  ageometrical  view  of  the  new  wing 
in  our  last,  and  propose  to  give  in  our  next  plans 
of  the  portions  of  the  building  devoted  to  various 
departments,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  mode 
of  fitting  up  severally  required  in  such  caseB. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  avail  ourselves  of  a de- 
scriptive account  by  Professor  Henry  Morley, 
printed  for  private  circulation,  to  give  in  advance 
some  particulars  of  two  of  the  Departments. 

Within  the  fifteen  years  from  1863  to  1878 
University  College  had  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  its  students.  There  was  every 
reason  to  expect  steady  continuance  of  this 
increase  in  the  usefulness  of  an  institution  de- 
signed to  secure  for  studtmts  in  London,  with 
all  possible  completeness,  the  highest  form  of 
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university  teaohing.  Fifteen  years  ago  no  part 
of  either  wing  had  been  added  to  the  central 
fa<jade.  Successive  additions  have  since  been 
made  ; and  the  section  of  the  north  wing  now 
opened  completes  the  building  as  first  planned, 
except  that  the  end  of  each  wing  is  not  finished 
with  ornamental  stonework,  but  left  for  the  next 
and  last  addition,  that  will  give  it  extended 
frontage  bordering  on  Gower-Btreet.  There  has 
been  unforeseen  development,  not  only  of  the 
college,  but  also  of  single  Bubjeots  of  study, 
which  now  require  much  space  and  many  appli- 
ances for  thorough  teaching.  The  bounds  set  to 
the  building  in  1828  by  the  design  of  its  archi- 
tect are  too  narrow  for  present  needs.  It  was 
resolved,  therefore,  in  1878,  to  begin,  and  to 
carry  on  as  long  as  may  be  necessary,  a 
sustained  effort  to  secure  the  fit  completion  of 
the  college  buildings.  The  whole  cost  has  been 
estimated,  and  will  be  a little  over  100,0002. 
Of  this  the  section  of  the  north  wing  now  opened 
will  take  35,0002.,  towards  which  about  21,0001. 
have  been  already  subscribed. 

The  new  buildings  provide  improved  and  ex- 
tended accommodation  for  the  Slade  School  of 
Fine  Art  ; and  the  Fine-Art  School  is  thus 
enabled  to  give  up  some  rooms  which  it  formerly 
occupied. 

The  whole  upper  floor  of  the  north  wing  has 
been  specially  prepared  for  the  study  of 
physiology.  On  the  ground-floor  and  basement, 
chemistry  is  provided  not  only  with  space  in  the 
north  wing  itself,  but  also  with  a large  annexed 
laboratory  on  the  ground  behind.  Rooms  set 
free  in  the  centre  of  the  building  by  these  new 
arrangements  have  been  so  dealt  with  as  to 
secure  proper  accommodation  for  the  School  of 
Engineering,  and  a laboratory  for  practical 
botany. 

The  Slade  School  of  Fine  Art. 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  newly-finished 
wing,  the  ground-floor,  the  first  story,  and  part 
of  the  basement  have  been  appropriated  to  the 
Slade  School  of  Fine  Art. 

This  school  owes  its  origin  to  a bequest  of 
the  late  Mr.  Felix  Slade  for  the  founding  of  a 
Fine  Arts  Department  in  University  College. 
Somewhat  similar  bequests,  though  to  a smaller 
extent,  were  made  by  him  to  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
and  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  (since  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Riohmond  and  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin)  were  seve- 
rally appointed  as  professors,  their  duties  being 
to  give  series  of  lectures  to  the  students.  By 
the  council  of  this  College,  however,  it  was 
considered  that  the  terms  of  the  bequest  as 
relating  to  it  could  be  thoroughly  complied  with 
only  by  founding  a school  in  which  the  fine 
arts  should  be  taught  practically.  For  this 
purpose  the  first  part  of  the  north  wing  was 
erected,  containing  studios  for  drawing,  paint- 
ing, and  modelling  from  the  life  and  from  casts 
of  antiques,  with  arrangements  for  the  accom- 
modation of  female  as  well  as  male  Btudents. 

A certain  Bum  out  of  the  bequest  having 
been  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  a pro- 
fessorship for  this  school,  the  council  elected 
Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  as  the  first  professor, 
and  the  new  building  was  opened  for  working 
purposes  on  the  9th  of  October,  1871. 

A large  number  of  students,  male  and  female, 
soon  joined  the  school ; and  the  yearly  report 
at  the  end  of  the  first  session  showed  an 
attendance  of  122  students  at  the  morning  and 
evening  schools,  giving  evidence,  in  the  words 
of  the  report,  that  the  school  had  supplied  a 
real  want. 

After  directing  the  Slade  School  with  great 
success  for  five  years,  Professor  Poynter,  in 
the  session  1875-1876,  accepted  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  the  Art  Department  and 
Government  Art  School  at  South  Kensington, 
and  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  Slade  Pro- 
fessorship, and  the  council  elected  Mr.  Alphonse 
Legros  as  his  successor. 

Under  Professor  Legros  the  school  has  been 
no  less  successful  in  its  career  than  in  his  pre- 
decessor’s time;  and  want  of  space  made  it 
necessary  to  refuse  many  applicants  for  admis- 
sion. In  the  new  quarters  assigned  to  it  this 
deficiency  has  been  in  some  measure  supplied  ; 
and  there  is  now  Buffioient  easy  accommodation 
for  140  students. 

The  entrance,  which  is  situated  in  the  hemi- 
oycle  or  semicircular  projecting  part  of  the 
north  wing,  leads  at  once  into  a spacious  corridor 
extending  to  the  right  and  left,  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  upper  story  facing  the  entrance. 
At  one  end  is  a staircase  leading  to  the  ladies’ 
refreshment  and  oloak  rooms  and  lavatory,  and, 


farther  on,  to  those  of  the  male  students  and 
also  to  a large  life-studio,  forming  part  of  the 
old  building,  and  now  generally  reserved  for 
the  male  class. 

On  the  ground-floor,  to  the  right  of  the 
principal  entrance,  is  the  library  and  lecture- 
room,  40  ft.  9 in.  long  by  35  ft.  wide  and  16  ft. 
high,  entered  from  the  corridor.  In  this  room 
are  delivered  the  lectures  on  anatomy,  per- 
spective, &c.,  during  the  time  appropriated  to 
them.  At  other  times  the  room  is  used  for 
drawing  from  the  antique  and  copying  photo- 
graphs from  drawings  by  the  old  masters. 
The  library  contains  a very  valuable  collection 
of  old  prints  and  drawings,  presented  to  the 
school  by  the  late  Mrs.  Grote,  the  widow  of  the 
former  president  of  the  College,  also  a number 
of  the  best  modern  works  on  art,  purchased  out 
of  a fund  subscribed  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  Edwin  Wilkins  Field,  whose  interest  in 
all  matters  connected  with  art  is  well  known. 

A room  about  the  size  of  the  lectnre-room, 
on  the  same  floor,  is  to  be  allotted  to  the 
sculpture  class,  should  there  be  any  demand 
for  one,  and  in  the  meantime  is  used  for  draw- 
ing and  painting  from  the  antique. 

The  staircase  already  mentioned,  facing  the 
entrance,  after  a few  steps  in  front,  branches 
off  to  the  right  and  left,  leading  to  the  upper 
corridor,  which  corresponds  to  that  on  the 
ground-floor.  The  hemicycle  here  fronting  the 
quadrangle  of  the  College  and  the  whole  length 
of  the  corridor,  with  the  pillars  supporting  the 
upper  floor  and  the  arches  at  the  farther  end, 
are,  when  seen  from  a point  of  view  on  the 
right-hand  side,  very  effective.  From  this  cor- 
ridor is  entered  the  life-room  of  the  ladies’  or 
mixed  class,  which  is  a large  well-lighted  room, 
40  ft.  4 in.  by  35  ft.,  and  19  ft.  in  height,  facing 
the  north.  Here  also  are  the  professor’s  studio 
and  the  antique-room,  where  are  many  casts  of 
the  best  antiques,  one  of  Miohelangelo’s  Blave  in 
the  Louvre,  a rare  cast  of  a torso  of  Venus 
from  a statue  found  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust  in 
Rome,  and  one  of  the  Hermes  lately  discovered 
at  Olympia.  These  two  very  fine  casts  were 
presented  to  the  school  by  Mr.  F.  Marcel,  and 
another  of  great  beauty  (a  torso  of  Menelaus) 
was  presented  by  his  son-in-law,  M.  Duval,  of 
Geneva. 

Professor  Legros  has  established  a class  for 
etching,  with  all  necessary  appliances  for  carry- 
ing on  the  process,  in  an  unoccupied  part  of  the 
new  wing,  communicating  with  the  upper  cor- 
ridor. 

Department  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 

This  department  has  received  additional  space 
through  the  erection  of  the  new  wing,  though 
only  one  room  (the  professor’s  private  labora- 
tory) actually  forms  part  of  the  new  building. 

The  department  now  consists  of  (1)  lecture- 
theatre,  (2)  north  museum,  (3)  south  museum 
and  aquarium-room,  (4)  professor’s  private  labo- 
ratory, all  on  the  first  floor,  occupying  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  college  building,  and  of  rooms 
on  the  second  floor  contiguous  to  the  lecture- 
theatre  to  whioh  Borne  of  them  form  a gallery. 
The  rooms  on  the  second  floor  are  (5)  the  large 
practical  class-room,  (6)  the  attendant’s  gallery, 
with  access  to  roof,  (7)  the  north-west  labora- 
tory, (8)  the  north-east  laboratory,  (9)  the 
assistant’s  laboratory  and  store-room. 

The  lecture-theatre  is  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions (floor-area  of  30  ft.  6 in.  by  20  ft.  9 in.), 
having  been  used  until  now  both  as  museum  and 
lecture-room.  It  penetrates  the  seoond  floor, 
and  is  lit  by  a central  skylight.  At  present  it 
is  fitted  with  seats  for  eighty  students,  but  can 
easily  be  arranged  for  twice  that  number.  Two 
side-walls  of  the  lecture-theatre  are  provided 
with  large  curtain-screens  for  the  display  of 
diagrams  (the  collection  of  which,  mostly  new, 
numbers  over  500),  whilst  a special  arrange- 
ment of  sliding-boards  giveB  the  lecturer  no  less 
thau  120  square  feet  of  black-board  on  whioh  to 
draw  in  coloured  chalks  in  the  presence  of  the 
class.  Special  gas-burners  are  arranged  so  as 
to  illuminate  the  black-board  and  diagram- 
screens  in  case  of  fogs,  which  would  otherwise 
render  graphic  teaching  impossible.  The  lec- 
ture-table is  of  large  size  (15  ft.  by  3 ft.),  in 
order  to  afford  space  for  displaying  specimens 
from  the  museum  illustrating  the  lecture. 

The  north  museum  (with  a square  area  of 
49  ft.  10  in.  by  41  ft.  9 in.)  immediately  adjoins 
the  lecture-theatre,  opening  into  it  by  a door  in 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  former  room.  A 
portion  of  the  zoological  collections  are  still 
arranged  in  the  peripheral  spaceB  of  the  lecture- 
theatre  ; but  the  crowding  and  concealment  of 


specimens,  whioh  has  hitherto  been  unavoidable, 
will  be  entirely  avoided  when  the  larger  osteo- 
logical  specimens  are  removed  to  the  new  north 
musenm.  This  room,  as  well  as  the  south 
musenm,  has  been  fitted  with  carefully-con- 
structed dust-tight  show-oases,  10  ft.  high  and 

2 ft.  9 in.  deep  where  placed  against  a wall,  or 

3 ft.  6 in.  where  standing  out  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.  The  collection  has  been  brought  to- 
gether by  gifts  from  the  late  and  present  pro- 
fessors of  zoology,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
grant  of  4002.  from  the  council  of  the  college. 
It  has  been  specially  selected  and  arranged  with 
a view  to  teaching  the  more  important  facts  of 
morphology,  and  contains  some  exceptionally 
rare  and  instructive  forms. 

The  south  museum  and  aquarium-room  (floor- 
area  43  ft.  3 in.  by  44  ft.  3 in.)  adjoins  the  north 
museum,  and  is  entered  by  a door  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  latter.  It  is  lighted  by  three 
large  windows  facing  south,  and  on  this  account  has 
been  selected  as  the  position  for  a Wardian  case, 
a fresh-water  aquarium,  and  a marine  aquarium. 
The  walls  are  fitted  with  glass  cases  for  the 
reception  of  a portion  of  the  collections.  The 
marine  aqnarium  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower 
tank,  half  the  water  being  daily  raised  from  the 
lower  tank  to  the  upper  by  means  of  a vul- 
canite pump,  when  it  is  allowed  to  flow  back 
again  into  the  lower  tank,  so  as  to  insure  its 
oxygenation.  By  means  of  this  aquarium  it  will 
be  possible  to  keep  many  marine  forms  for 
study  and  also  for  exhibition  in  illustration  of 
lectures.  The  fresh-water  aquarium  is  provided 
with  a oonstant  stream,  and  is  specially  in- 
tended for  the  hatching  of  fish  and  the  study  of 
the  diseases  of  our  river  fishes. 

The  large  practical  class-room  has  an  area  of 
50  ft.  8 in.  by  23  ft.  It  is  lighted  from  above  by 
numerous  skylights,  which  give  ample  light  in 
fair  weather.  Twenty-five  tables,  each  5 ft.  6 in. 
by  1 ft.  8 in.,  and  2 ft.  7 in.  high,  are  placed  in 
two  rows  along  the  room.  Each  table  seats  two 
students,  and  is  fitted  with  a drawer  for  the  use 
of  each  student  and  an  argand  table-lamp. 
Glass  cupboards  to  hold  the  microscopes  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  the  class,  and  other  appa- 
ratus, occupy  one  wall  of  the  room.  A seiies  of 
taps  and  two  large  sinks  are  fitted  in  a con- 
tinuous table-bench  along  the  opposite  wall. 
Fifty  students  can  dissect  simultaneously  in  this 
room. 

The  attendant’s  gallery  (floor-area  49  ft.  9 in. 
by  23  fr.)  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  large 
class-room,  being  actually  the  south  gallery  of 
the  lecture-theatre.  Formerly  the  four  sides  of 
the  gallery  surrounding  the  lecture-theatre,  on 
the  second-floor,  had  no  windows,  and  were  used 
only  as  receptacles  for  lumber.  They  have, 
within  the  last  five  years,  been  converted  into 
useful  rooms  by  the  cutting  of  a long  skylight 
for  the  south  gallery,  and  of  two  large  windows 
for  the  north  gallery.  The  north  gallery  is  shut 
off  from  the  lecture-theatre  by  a wooden  parti- 
tion, and  divided  into  two  rooms ; the  south 
gallery  is  still  open.  It  is  fitted  with  glass-door 
cupboards  for  containing  chemicals  and  glass, 
with  several  tables,  and  a large  Bink  with  two 
taps.  From  the  east  end  of  this  gallery  a Bmall 
iron  ladder  leads  through  a trap-door  to  an 
enclosed  area  of  the  flat-roof  of  the  lecture- 
theatre.  Two  large  Blate  tanks  with  continuous 
water-supply  and  waste-pipes  are  placed  here 
for  keeping  frogs,  fresh-water  mussels,  crayfish, 
and  other  animals  used  by  the  students  of  the 
practical  class.  This  open  area  (the  only  one 
belonging  to  the  department)  is  naturally 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  several  ways,  viz., 
for  exposing  foul-smelling  preparations  to  the 
air,  for  keeping  animals,  for  growing  certain 
plants,  &c. 

The  north-west  and  north-east  laboratories 
are  the  two  rooms  formed  by  enclosure  of  the 
north  gallery  of  the  lecture-room.  They  form 
excellent  working-rooms  for  advanced  students 
or  assistants  of  the  professor  who  may  be  carry- 
ing out  original  investigations  under  his  direction. 
They  have  areas  of  49  ft.  8 in.  by  10  ft.  4 in., 
and  are  lighted  by  an  almost  continuous  window 
facing  north,  and  running,  therefore,  the  length 
of  the  room.  Each  is  fitted  with  long  window- 
tables,  glass-door  cupboards,  sinks  with  double 
taps,  and  table  gas-lamps.  Two,  or  if  necessary 
three, workers  can  be  comfortably  accommodated 
in  either  of  these  laboratories.  Each  worker 
has  for  his  use  a table-space  of  7 ft.  by  2 ft., 
and  a separate  glass-door  cupboard  with  key. 
In  one  of  these  laboratories  a large  incubator 
with  internal  chamber  of  3 ft.  by  1^  ft.  is  fixed, 
and  is  permanently  maintained  by  a gas-burner 
at  a temperature  of  100°  Fahr.  It  is  fitted  with 
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three  doors,  and  is  of  snob  a size  that  micro- 
scopes can  be  readily  introduced,  so  that  a pre- 
paration may  be  incubated  on  the  stage  of  the 
microscope  without  disturbing  the  selected  point 
of  observation.  Each  of  these  laboratories,  as 
well  as  the  professor’s  laboratory,  the  assistant’s 
laboratory,  and  the  large  class-room,  is  provided 
with  a complete  set  of  histological  reagents  in 
glass-stopped  bottles,  and  also  with  test-tubes, 
watch-glasses,  Bunsen  burners.  The  stores  of 
these  chemicals  and  glass  apparatus  are  kept 
in  the  attendant’s  gallery,  whose  business  it  is 
to  keep  the  laboratories  properly  supplied. 

The  assistant’s  laboratory  and  store-room  is  a 
large  room  (27  ft.  3 in.  by  19  ft.  9 in  ) adjacent 
to  the  north  gallery.  A small  portion  is  boarded 
off,  so  as  to  form  a private  work-room,  whilst 
the  outer  space  is  used  for  keeping  the  stores 
of  animals  in  spirit  used  by  the  practical  class, 
and  for  lecture-demonstration.  In  this  outer 
space  cases  arriving  for  the  museum  are 
unpacked,  and  all  such  rough  work  is  per- 
formed as  would  be  injurious  to  the  labora- 
tories or  museums  on  account  of  the  stirring 
up  of  dust  and  dirt.  A slate  tank  with  air- 
tight lid  is  placed  in  this  store-room  for  receiv- 
ing specimens  preserved  in  spirit,  which  are  too 
large  for  ordinary  bottles  or  jars. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  AND  CIVIL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  discussion  on  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
E.  C.  Robins,  Nov.  29,  1880,  entitled  “Sanitary 
Science  in  its  Relation  to  Civil  Architecture  ” * 
was  resumed  on  Monday  evening  last.  Mr. 
John  Wbichcord,  President  of  the  Institute, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  suggested  at  the  outset 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  those 
portions  of  the  paper  having  reference  to 
appliances  for  drainage,  &c.,  were  discussed 
first,  leaving  the  questions  of  warming  and 
ventilation  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  discussion. 

_ Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  in  a written  commu- 
nication (read  by  the  secretary),  expressed 
regret  that  his  somewhat  sudden  departure  from 
England  prevented  his  being  present  to  fulfil  the 
duty  which  had  devolved  upon  him  as  the  mover 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  He  ventured 
to  treat  the  subject  in  a somewhat  different 
manner  to  that  adopted  by  previous  speakers, 
and  would  assume  a given  town  which,  in  regard 
of  sanitary  requirements  as  hitherto  laid  down 
(and  in  which  he  entirely  agreed)  was  perfect, 
viz. : (1)  That  soil  and  other  offensive  pipes 

were  ventilated ; (2)  that  the  admission  of  foul 
air  from  the  sewers  into  the  house-drains  was 
prevented ; (3)  that  the  sewers  themselves  had 
their  foul  gases  carried  off  by  ventilating  open- 
ings ; (4)  that  the  storm-waters  were  carried  off 
by  separate  drainage;  (5)  that  the  smoke  nuisance 
was  altogether  abated ; and  (6)  that  the  foul  con- 
tents of  the  sewers  were  returned  to  the  land  in 
place  of  being  hurried  away  from  it  to  poison 
the  rivers.  With  Buch  conditions,  taking  London 
as  an  example,  we  should  have  the  following 
results:— There  were,  he  believed,  about  550,000 
houses  in  London,  and  allowing  a due  proportion 
of  soil-pipes  to  drains  and  sewers,  he  thought 
they  might  fairly  reckon  upon  having  from  a 
million-and-a-half  to  two  millions  of  ventilating- 
pipes  and  openings  discharging  their  deleterious 
effluvia  into  the  air.  He  would  say  nothing  as 
to  the  aesthetic  appearance  of  soil-pipe  venti- 
lators and  such-like  appliances,  which  must  be 
prominent  objects,  although  one  would  scarcely 
suggest  that  they  should  be  treated  artistically 
in  such  a way  as  to  show  their  object.  At 
all  events,  they  must  necessarily  have  an  aspect 
not  much  more  agreeable  than  those  multitudes 
of  chimney-pots  the  appearance  of  which  was  so 
eloquently  dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter 
at  the  Society  of  Arcs  the  other  evening.  He 
(Prof.  Lewis)  cordially  agreed  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  ventilation  of  soil-pipes,  but  he  wished  in 
all  sincerity  to  endeavour  to  realise  what  their 
perfect  ventilation  would  mean  under  all  the 
conditions  which  he  had  enumerated  as  being 
insisted  upon  by  sanitarians.  By  the  exclusion 
of  the  storm- waters  from  the  sewers,  the  con- 
tents of  the  latter  would  lose  much  of  the 
oxygenating  power  of  the  waters,  and  if  the  smoke 
nuisance  were  cured  the  air  would  be  deprived 
of  the  carbonaceous  and  sulphurous  matters 
which  some  authorities  asserted  to  be  a partial 
protection  against  other  and  perhaps  more  dele- 
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terious  matters.  He  was  aware  that  the  pure 
atmosphere  would  rapidly  oxygenate  and  purify 
emanations  from  sewers,  &c.,  but  it  would,  he 
thought,  be  scarcely  denied  that,  under  some 
connitions  of  atmosphere,  the  pouring  into  it  of 
foul  gases  containing,  perhaps,  the  germs  of 
disease,  from  a million  and  a half  of  foul  pipee, 
would  make  it  insupportable,  or,  at  any  rate, 
highly  injurious,  for  any  one  to  breathe.  That 
being  the  case,  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  ought 
to  put  before  their  engineering  fellow- workers 
the  necessity  of  destroying  the  foul  gases  which 
infested  the  sewers  and  polluted  the  air  of  our 
houses  and  towns.  The  method  which  General 
Scott  had  brought  into  notice  appeared  to  be  in 
some  respects  an  approach  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave,  by  leave  of  the 
meeting,  read  a short  paper  prepared  by  General 
Scott  (who  was  unable  to  attend)  on  the 
cleansing  of  foul  sewers.  In  it  the  writer  urged 
that  whether  what  was  called  the  “ separate  ” 
system  was  adopted, — and  it  was  the  only  one 
which  could  be  advocated  on  sanitary  grounds, — 
or  whether  we  were  content  to  put  up  with  the 
ordinary  deep  and  wide  sewers  rendered  neces- 
sary to  carry  off  the  storm  water  and  sub- 
soil water,  there  must  in  either  case  be  the 
risk  of  the  generation  of  sewer-gas.  Even 
by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Shone’s  ingenious 
system,  — perhaps  the  most  perfect  form  of 
the  “separate”  system,  — it  was  impossible 
to  obviate  entirely  the  generation  of  foul 
gaB.  It  might  be  taken  that  under  the 
water-carriage  system,  however  it  might  be 
practised,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  entire 
immunity  from  deleterious  gases  and  sower 
emanations.  He  therefore  proposed  to  deodorise 
the  sewage,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cleanse  the 
sewers,  by  introducing  into  them,  at  certain 
points  as  they  traversed  the  town,  such  chemical 
re-agents  as  lime,  instead  of  using  them  as 
precipitants  for  the  sewage  at  or  near  the  out- 
fall. This  plan  had  been  tried  for  several 
months  at  Ealing,  during  the  hottest  months  of 
the  year,  and  with  very  good  effects. 

Mr.  Rogers  Field  said  he  must  congratulate 
the  Institute  on  the  very  admirable  and  elabo- 
rate paper  read  by  Mr.  Robins,  which,  if  he 
were  inclined  to  criticise,  he  should  say  was 
too  elaborate, — dealing  with  too  much  for  a 
single  paper.  The  remarks  of  Professor  Lewis 
went  to  the  root  of  the  whole  question  of  true 
sanitation.  The  problem  he  put  was  this : that 
if  we  had  all  our  sewers  and  house-drains 
thoroughly  ventilated,  wo  Bhould  have  a 
million-and-a-half  of  ventilating-pipes  in  London 
emitting  foul  emanations  and  poisoning  the  air. 
As  he  had  truly  hinted,  that  was  not  and  could 
not  be  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  sanitary  science; 
some  means  muBt  be  found  for  preventing 
the  existence  of  the  foul  gases  themselves. 
He  entirely  agreed  with  Professor  Lewis,  and 
a little  consideration  of  the  subject  would 
show  that  it  was  not  only  possible,  but 
quite  easy  to  prevent  such  foul  ema- 
nations. What  did  they  come  from  ? 
From  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter. 
Wherever  organic  matter  was  allowed  to  rest, 
so  as  to  decompose,  there  would  foul  gases 
be  formed.  All,  then,  that  had  to  be  done 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  such  gases  was  to 
prevent  any  accumulation  of  organic  matter  by 
arranging  the  sewers  and  drains  so  that  such 
matter  was  immediately  carried  away.  This 
requirement  was  so  extremely  simple  that  there 
was  great  danger  that  its  simplicity  would  cause 
it  to  be  overlooked.  Into  the  question  of  the 
public  sewers  he  would  not  enter  (as  it  was  one 
more  exclusively  belonging  to  the  engineer  than 
to  the  architect)  further  than  to  say  that  if  the 
sewers  were  properly  constructed,  and  (if 
necessary)  properly  flushed, — and,  of  course, 
ventilated, — there  would  be  practically  no  smell 
in  them.  Where  sewers  smelt  badly  they  did 
not  answer  their  purpose  in  carrying  off  all  foul 
matters  quickly,  but  retained  them  until  de- 
composition set  in.  Passing  to  the  question  of 
house-drains,  he  would  say  that  it  was  a great 
mistake  to  imagine  that  the  foul  emanations 
which  unfortunately  did  exist  (and  which  were 
known  as  sewer-air  or  sewer-gas)  came  exclu- 
sively from  the  sewers.  They  came  quite  as 
much  from  defective  house-drains.  In  all  well- 
designed  houses  the  house-drains  should  be 
completely  cut  off  from  the  air  of  the  sewers,  so 
that,  however  foul  the  sewer  might  be,  if  the 
house  drain  was  so  made  as  to  keep  sweet, 
the  evil  of  bad  smells  would  be  got  over. 
Suoh  a method  of  disconnexion  as  that  which 
he  advocated  was  not  only  perfectly  prac- 
ticable, but  perfectly  efficacious.  Above  all 


things,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  house.  6 
drains  self-cleansing,  and  in  order  to  be  so  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  be  of  proper  | 
size,  truly-formed,  and  truly-laid.  It  was  a 
great  mistake  to  make  them  too  large,  because  l- 
large  drains  and  traps  retained  foul  matter  when  j 
small  ones  would  not.  In  a house  at  the  West  I 
End,  where  he  was  called  to  see  to  the  drains,  L 
he  found  a 9-iu.  pipe  laid,  with  a 9-in.  syphon-  i 
trap.  The  trap  was  choke  full  of  foul  matter,  i1 
and  he  at  once  saw  that  it  and  the  pipe  were  ji 
too  large.  Prior  to  substituting  a smaller  pipe  t 
and  trap, — for  the  house  could  not  be  then  l 
handed  over  to  the  workmen, — he,  as  a tentative  \i 
measure,  had  the  trap  cleared  out,  but  he  found, 
a month  afterwards,  when  the  workmen  got  u 
possession  of  the  place,  that  the  trap  was  nearly  jl 
as  choked  up  as  before.  For  the  9-in.  pipe  and  j 
trap  he  substituted  4-in.  ones,  and  there  had  |j 
since  been  no  stoppage  or  foul  smell.  He  did  i 
not  mean  to  imply  that  4-in.  pipes  were  of  the  ; 
proper  size  to  use  in  all  cases.  Then,  again,  it  , 
was  necessary  that  the  drain-pipeR  should  have  \ 
a sufficient  fall, — at  any  rate,  a better  fall  than  i 
that  which  seemed  to  be  so  favoured  by  some 
bnilders,  and  even  architects,  viz.,  1£  in-  i»  I 
10  ft.,  which  was  not  sufficient.  The  fall  ought  I 
to  be  at  least  double  that, — say  one  in  thirty  or 
one  in  forty,  except  where  there  are  self-acting 
means  of  periodic  flushing.  Drains  should 
not  be  laid,  as  they  too  commonly  were,  in 
curves,  for  then  it  was  impossible  to  ensure 
their  being  truly  laid.  They  should  be  laid  in  i 
straight  lines  from  point  to  point,  as  recom-  I 
mended  by  Mr.  Rawlineon,  with  means  of  t 
inspection  wherever  possible  at  points  of  junc-  } 
tion  or  difference  of  level.  If  all  these  I 
points  were  attended  to,  house-drains  would  be  t 
practically  perfect,  and  incapable  of  retaining  i 
foul  matter.  Then,  too,  the  water-closet  ap- 
paratus must  be  self-cleansing.  Whenever  used, 
the  flush  should  at  once  carry  the  whole  of  the  i 
contents  of  the  pan  through  the  trap  snd  through  j 
the  disconnecting-drain.  There  were  some  traps  t 
which  always  retained  foul  matter,  such  as 
those  of  the  Q-form,  which  were  terrible 
offenders.  Pan-closets  Bhould  also  be  altogether 
forbidden,  for  they  never  could  be  thoroughly 
flushed  out,  but  must  retain  foul  matter.  Ic  I 

was  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  importance  : 

of  these  points  was  now  being  generally  I 

recognised,  and  that  in  the  regulations  in  the  | 

“Model  By-Laws”  lately  issued  by  the  Local  r 

Government  Board,  pan-closets  and  O-traps  j 

were  forbidden  to  be  used.  Those  regulations  t 

would  soon,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  become  the  law  r 

of  the  land,  except,  perhaps,  with  regard  to  l 

London,  which,  unfortunately,  was  not  under  the  L 

Public  Health  Act.  In  America  great  attention  | 

was  being  paid  to  such  matters,  and  at  Memphis,  I 

recently  drained  and  sewered,  the  plumbers  laid  G 

in  stocks  of  pan-closets  and  O-trapB,  only  to  I 

find  them  left  on  their  hands.  No  closet  that  | 

had  not  a proper  flush  and  that  did  not  carry  H 

away  all  foul  matter  ought  to  be  allowed  to  bo  | 

used.  There  was,  it  was  true,  some  difficulty  in  U 

knowing  what  to  choose,  owing  to  there  being  G 

such  a mass  of  apparatus  of  all  kinds  in  the  fl 

market.  In  that  connexion,  he  thought  the  ex-  | 

hibitions  of  appliances  promoted  by  the  Sanitary  j; 

Institute  were  likely  to  prove  of  great  service,  B 

because  their  medals  or  prizes  were  never  | 

awarded  to  any  apparatus  without  actual  and  G 

crucial  test.  Wherever  the  closets  and  pipes  in  V 

a house  were  what  they  should  be,  and  carried  | 

off  all  foul  matters  at  once,  there  would  be  no  U 

noxious  emanations.  That,  he  believed,  was  the  U 

solution  of  the  question.  He  could  not  agree  | 

with  Mr.  Robins  when  he  said  that  the  principles  I 

now  insisted  upon  by  sauitary  engineers  were  G 

carried  out  by  architects  many  years  ago.  Tho  |l 

open-air  disconnexion  between  the  house-drain  n 

and  the  sewer  was  a new  point  of  departure,  | 

and  when  he  (Mr.  Rogers  Field)  first  commenced  | 

the  practice  five  or  six  years  ag6,  there  were  all 
sortsof  practical  objections  raised  against  it,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  prove  to  be  a nuisance ; I 
but  it  had,  he  ventured  to  say,  been  conclusively  | 
established  that  when  the  work  was  properly 
done  no  nuisance  resulted.  It  was  urged  against 
it,  among  other  things,  that  it  would  be  put  out 
of  gear  by  frost;  but  in  a letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  the  Builder  in  1879  (p.  239)  he  had 
shown  that,  during  an  exceptionally  severe 
winter,  in  not  one  instance  out  of  forty-seven 
houses  where  the  ventilating  disconnexion  had 
been  carried  out  under  his  direction,  had  any 
inconvenience  resulted  from  frost.  Testimony 
to  the  same  effect  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Norman  I 
Shaw,  by  Mr.  Eassie,  and  by  Mr.  Buchan,  the  t 
inventor  of  a capital  disconnecting  trap,  who  [ 
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Btafced  that,  out  of  several  thousands  sold,  he 
had  never  heard  of  one  having  been  frozen. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  said  it  was  all  very  well 
to  insist  on  a “proper”  flush  for  water-closets; 
but  how  was  it  to  be  got  with  the  so-called 
“ water- waste  preventers  ” — they  were  rather 
“water-waste  promoters” — insisted  upon  by 
those  monopolists  of  water-companies  ? With 
regard  to  the  point  touched  upon  in  General 
Scott’s  communication,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  proportion  of  lime  should  be  used 
to  each  thirty  gallons  of  water. 

Mr.  Wallace  Peggs,  C.E.,  said  that,  with 
regard  to  the  historical  aspect  of  the  question, 
he  believed  it  could  not  be  contested  that  the 
great  point  in  modern  house  sanitation, — viz., 
open  - air  disconnexion  of  the  house-drain  and 
the  sewer, — was  new.  Of  course,  disconnexion 
of  sinks  and  bath-wastes  was  practised  many 
years  ago,  but  the  disconnexion  of  soil-pipes 
and  house-drains  had  been  only  recently 
adopted,  and  had  quite  lately  been  objected  to 
by  some  medical  officers  of  health.  The  venti- 
lating disconnexion  of  the  house-drain  from  the 
sewer  was  first  practically  carried  out,  he 
believed,  by  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  although  it  was 
true  that,  about  the  Bame  period,  there  were 
introducsd  disconnecting-traps,  such  aB  Pott’s 
air  chamber-trap,  and  Banner’s  fresh-air  inlet 
combined  with  a trap ; but  to  Mr.  Rogers  Field 
was  due  that  beautiful  arrangement,  the  dis- 
connecting manhole,  which  was  of  the  utmost 
value  in  house-drainage,  as  affording  immediate 
facilities  for  inspection  and  cleansing,  should 
anything  go  wrong.  Professor  James  Thomson 
very  early  (about  1866)  disconnected  the 
soil-pipe  of  his  own  house,  and  delivered 
it  into  a street  gully.  (?)  A very  in- 
teresting piece  of  disconnexion,  architecturally 
treated,  had  been  met  with  by  him  lately.  It 
was  that  of  a sink  in  a Tudor  mansion,  and  must 
have  dated  from  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
agreed  generally  with  the  evidence  given  by 
Messrs.  Rogers  Field,  Eassie,  and  Griffith  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  Committee,  but  instead  of 
the  wording  of  the  first  clause,  he  would  prefer 
Mr.  Rawlinson’s  stipulation,  viz.,  “ That  the 
house-drain  should  not  pass  direct  Horn  the 
sewer  to  the  inside  of  the  house,  but  that  the 
house-drain  should  end  at  the  outside  wall.” 
He  had  seen  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  open  soil-pipe 
system  in  operation  on  the  Bedford  Park  estate, 
and  there  it  appeared  to  be  a success,  though 
not,  in  his  opinion,  quite  properly  applied,  for 
the  hoppers  were  directly  under  the  windows. 
With  reference  to  the  cowl  experiments  at  Kew, 
he  had  a commission  from  the  committee  to 
state  that  the  experiments  had  been  goiDg  on 
continuously,  although  a great  deal  of  time  had 
been  necessarily  consumed  in  testing  the  instru- 
ments, such  as  anemometers,  &c.,  required  for 
use. 

Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  said  he  thought 
he  could  claim  some  credit  for  many  of  the 
things  which  were  now  being  spoken  of  as  being 
essentials  of  modern  sanitation, — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  drains  of  small  bore  laid  in  straight 
lines,  with  inspecting  manholeB  and  ventilators 
wherever  there  were  changes  of  level  or  direc- 
tion. It  had  been  said  by  one  of  our  wisest  men 
that  to  know  our  mistakes  was  perhaps  the 
readiest  way  to  correct  them  in  future.  He 
would  mention  a few  mistakes  in  drainage  that 
had  come  under  his  own  observation.  It  had 
been  customary,  and  was  no  doubt  still  custo- 
mary, to  lay  the  drains  entirely  through  the 
houses,  and  Berious  evils  resulted  from  the  prac- 
tice. . Another  serious  mistake  that  was  made 
was  in  neglecting  to  ventilate  sewers  and  house- 
drains.  Of  course,  it  wasnotalwayseasy  toobviate 
those  mistakes  where  they  had  been  committed, 
but  he  submitted,  that  by  proper  attention  the 
architect  who  might  have  to  design,  do  novo, 
buildings  as  large  as  those  in  which  it  was  now 
his  misfortune  to  be  located  at  Whitehall,  could 
easily  arrange  the  sanitary  details  so  as  not  to 
necessitate  the  carriage  of  a single  drain-pipe 
under  the  building.  Then  there  was  another 
rule  which  both  engineer  and  architect  should 
bear  in  mind  from  the  beginning,  viz.,  that  no 
portion  of  the  sanitary  details  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  beyond  immediate  reach,  or 
so  as  to  necessitate  the  pulling  to  pieces  of  the 
building  in  order  to  get  at  them.  In  short,  the 
sanitary  appliances  should  be  accessible  at  once 
without  disturbing  a single  brick.  That  was 
not  only . quite  possible,  but  it  was  quite  easy. 
By  the  introduction  of  manholes  upon  Bewers 
and  house-drains,  and  by  having  the  latter  laid 
at  right  angles  and  at  true  gradients,  they  could 
be  examined  with  ease,  and  it  could  readily  be 


seen  what  they  were  doing,  so  that  by  having 
a correct  record  of  all  the  branches  and  junc- 
tions, it  was  possible  to  remain  for  ever  master 
of  the  situation.  With  regard  to  the  ventilation 
of  sewers  and  drain-pipes,  some  remarks  that 
had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
only  served  to  show  how  dangerous  a little 
knowledge  was.  London  had  been  held  up 
as  an  example,  but  let  it  be  taken  as  such 
all  round.  It  was  an  example,  and  a 
marvellous  example.  It  was  by  no  means 
perfect  in  its  sewerage ; indeed,  it  had  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  sewers  just  as  bad  as  they 
could  be,  and  unfortunately  for  London,  the 
flattest  part  of  it, — i.e .,  Belgravia, — was  in  the 
worst  condition,  the  sewers  there  having  upright 
sides  and  flat  bottoms,  and  were,  in  fact,  sewers 
of  deposit.  The  main  sewer  that  drained 
Marlborough  House,  the  sewermen  told  him, 
was  the  foulest  in  London ; and  the  time  might 
come,  unless  it  was  found  possible  to  establish  a 
self-acting  periodic  system  of  flushing,  when 
the  sewerage  system  of  some  parts  of  London 
would  prove  a curse  instead  of  a blessing. 
Where  sewers  were  properly  flushed  and  venti- 
lated, the  air  in  them  need  not  be  bad  ; indeed, 
he  remembered  that  during  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Manchester,  a paper  was 
read  in  the  Chemical  Section  in  whioh  the 
author  asserted  that  by  actual  experiment  he 
had  ascertained  that  the  air  in  the  main  sewer 
was  purer  than  that  of  the  room  in  which  the 
meeting  was  being  held.  Open-air  Btreet  venti- 
lation of  sewers,  as  practised  in  London,  was  an 
annoyance,  perhaps,  to  people  who  did  not 
understand  the  matter.  They  said  that  the 
openings  stank.  Well,  no  doubt  they  did  stink 
sometimes,  though  they  ought  not  to  do  so. 
But  get  rid  of  all  the  openings  from  the  sewers, 
and  what  would  become  of  London?  Admitting 
that  they  did  sometimes  stink,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  so  doing  they  did  a minimum 
of  evil.  A great  deal  of  the  evils  connected 
with  town  drainage  had  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  at  one  time, — not  so  very  long  ago, — 
it  was  forbidden  by  stringent  enactment 
to  connect  any  water  - closet  with  the  main 
sewer.  That  led  to  the  creation  of  cesspools, 
one  or  more  of  which  would  be  found  beneath 
or  close  to  every  house  that  was  a century  or 
even  half  a century  old.  The  dry  earth  or  pail 
system,  as  carried  out  at  Rochdale,  had  certain 
advantages,  but  it  was  very  costly,  the  loss 
being  about  10,000J.  or  12,000Z.  a year  in  that 
town,  even  though  the  municipality  got  31.  or 
41.  per  ton  for  the  contents  of  the  pails.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  about  the  extravagance 
and  wastefulness  of  throwing  sewage  into  the 
sea,  and  it  had  been  contended  that  it  should  be 
turned  upon  the  land,  but  the  political  economy 
that  would  Bpend  30s.  to  save  20s.  was  not 
likely  to  gain  much  in  favour.  Wherever  it 
could  be  done,  however,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  land  was  the  right  place  for  the  sewage, 
and  if  sewage  irrigation  could  not  be  carried  on 
at  a profit,  the  deficit  should  be  paid  by  the  town 
as  a necessary  part  of  the  outlay  for  scavenging. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rawlinson  alluded  to  suc- 
cessful sanitation  as  carried  out  in  America, 
and  at  Lord  Spencer's  houee. 

Professor  Kerr  said  the  information  which 
they  (the  architects)  had  received  from  engi- 
neers had  been  most  interesting;  at  the  same 
time,  a word  might  very  well  be  said  from  the 
architect’s  point  of  view  of  the  question.  It 
was  very  plain  that  the  engineers  had  provided 
them  (the  architects)  in  towns,  outside  their 
houses,  with  a most  pestiferous  system  of 
sewers.  That  was  not  the  fault  of  the  archi- 
tects, and  he  hoped  that  for  the  future  that 
would  be  clearly  understood,  and  so  far  as 
regarded  whatever  curative  methods  might  be 
required  outside  the  houses,  he  hoped  the 
engineers  would  adopt  them.  Architects,  how- 
ever, might  fairly  be  expected  to  understand  the 
matter  so  far  as  it  came  within  the  walls  of  the 
buildings  they  erected.  He  had  had  something 
to  do  with  houses,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  iu 
saying  that  there  was  no  real  necessity  for  in- 
troducing within  the  walls  of  our  houses  the 
prodigiously  complicated  appliances  which  were 
put  forward  on  every  hand,  and  which  to  him 
presented  no  other  idea  than  that  of  an  inter- 
minable vista  of  increasing  difficulty  and  increas- 
ing failure.  The  course  which  he  thought 
would  be  the  best  to  adopt  would  be  to  banish 
all  water-closets  and  pipes  from  the  house,  and 
put  them  together  in  an  annexe  at  the  back. 
Only  a few  years  ago  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
water-closet  inside  a house.  It  was  those  ingenious 
gentlemen  the  engineers  and  plumbers  who  had 


produced  all  the  complication  and|danger  that  had 
ensued  by  introducing  their  appliances  inside  the 
house.  The  present  system  of  “scientific  plumb- 
ing.” us  it  had  been  called,  was  increasing  in 
complexity  to  an  astonishing  degree,  and  when 
one  heard  of  the  multitude  of  closets  and  other 
appliances  that  competed  for  prizes,  one  was  led 
to  ask,  Where  will  it  end  ? As  to  prohibiting 
the  carrying  of  drain-pipes  underneath  houses, 
architects  had  to  deal  with  things  as  they  found 
them,  and  when  the  offices  of  a house  were  at 
the  back,  as  they  usually  were,  and  the  sewer 
under  the  road  in  front,  they  had  no  option  but 
to  carry  the  drain  under  the  house.  The  evil  of 
doing  so  might  be  mitigated  if,  in  connexion 
with  the  annexe  of  which  he  had  spoken,  a sub- 
way were  made  beneath  every  house  for  the 
passage  of  the  drain  and  other  pipes. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  R.  B. 
Grantham,  C.E.  (who  spoke  chiefly  with  regard 
to  the  construction  and  ventilation  of  main 
sewers),  Dr.  G.  V.  Poore  (who  urged  that,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  carrying  drain-pipes  under 
houses,  the  water  - closet  annexe  should  be 
placed  in  front, — which  was  seldom,  owing  to 
street  noises,  the  best  part  of  the  house, — and 
treated  msthetically),  by  Mr.  William  White 
(who  urged  that  doctors  and  engineers  might,  if 
thought  desirable,  be  met  with  a tu  quoque 
when  they  ungenerously  and  unfairly  sought  to 
throw  all  the  blame  of  defective  sanitation  upon 
architects;  and  that  it  should  be  remembered 
by  all  that,  much  as  had  been  done,  sanitary 
science  was  by  no  means  yet  exalted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  an  exact  science,  it  being  still  in  a state 
of  transition),  and  by  Colonel  Jones,  V.C. ; and 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Henry  Dawson,  it  was  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  the  14th  proximo. 


DWELLING-HOUSES:  VENTILATION, 
LIGHTING,  AND  WARMING.* 

TIIE  PARKES  MUSEUM  OF  HYGIENE. 

With  reference  to  the  lighting  of  rooms,  of 
course  the  softest  and  most  agreeable  method 
of  lighting  is  by  wax  candles ; but  the  expense 
of  this  method  precludes  its  general  adoption 
except  in  the  drawing-rooms  and  boudoirs  of  the 
rich.  But  there  are  many  candle-lamps  (with 
reflectors  for  reading,  and  without  them  for 
general  lighting),  which  were  in  common  use 
before  the  introduction  of  colza  oil,  paraffin,  and 
other  lamps.  The  inconvenience  attending  the 
preparing  and  cleaning  of  such  lamps  has,  how- 
ever, lessened  their  use,  and  the  cheapness  and 
ready  application  of  gas  has  led  to  its  most 
general  adoption.  The  brilliancy  of  its  light, 
too,  when  once  it  has  been  experienced  adds  so  to 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  house  that  it  has  super- 
seded in  a great  degree  every  other. 

But,  as  Dr.  Corfield  observes  in  the  little 
book  I recommended  to  you  in  my  first  leoture, 
“ candles,  lamps,  and  gas,  all  help  to  render  the 
air  impure.”  It  is  calculated  that  two  sperm 
candles,  or  one  good  oil  lamp,  render  the  air 
about  as  impure  as  one  man’s  respiration  does, 
whereas  one  gas-burner  will  consume  as  much 
oxygen  and  give  out  as  much  carbonic  acid  as 
five  or  six  men  or  even  more.  This  is  why  it  is 
commonly  considered  that  gas  is  more  injurious 
than  lamps  or  candles.  And  so  it  is,  when  the 
quantities  of  light  are  not  compared  ; but  with 
the  same  quantity  of  light,  gas  renders  the  air 
of  a room  less  impure  than  either  lamps  or 
candles.  If,  in  the  dining-room,  instead  of  using 
five  or  six  gas-burners,  as  we  too  often  do,  with- 
out any  provision  for  the  escape  of  the  products 
of  combustion,  we  used  forty  or  fifty  sperm 
candles  instead  of  six  or  eight,  we  should  have  a 
fairer  comparison  between  gas  and  candles.f 
Common  sense  at  once  suggests  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  should  be  carried  away, 
and  the  heat  generated  by  the  process  should  be 
utilised  to  expedite  its  removal,  and  several 
manufacturers  have  turned  their  attention  to 
this  desirable  end. 

Messrs.  Strode’s  snnburner,  used  for  lighting 
large  assembly-rooms,  is  conceived  on  this  prin- 
ciple. Thirty  or  forty  or  more  gas-jets  are 
placed  close  together  under  an  enamelled  iron 
reflector  from  which  the  heated  air  iB  conducted 
through  the  roof  or  floor  to  the  exterior,  the 

* By  Mr.  Edward  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.  The  second  of  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  P&rkes  Museum,  to  members  of 
Building  Societies,  delivered  on  Jan.  8th,  1881.  See  p.  63, 
ante. 

+ There  are  many  alleviations  to  the  objections  to  lamps, 
and  one  of  them  is  the  “Libra  lamp,”  Hopkinson’s 
patent,  to  be  seen  here.  The  supply  of  paraffin  oil  is  regu- 
lated by  the  patent  valve,  and  is  said  to  save  much  time  iu 
cleaning  and  filling,  and  will  burn  for  seventy  or  eighty 
hours  without  trimming. 
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tube  -which  is  employed  to  withdraw  the 
expired  air  of  the  apartment  being  enclosed 
in  a second  tube  forming  a jacket  a few 
inches  from  it. 

Messrs.  Benham  & Sons  have  provided  a globe 
light  for  use  in  ordinary  apartments  which  is 
very  ingenious  and  effective.  The  globe  is 
suspended  from  the  ceiliDg,  and  is  open  at  the 
top ; the  suspension-rod  is  a hollow  tube  into 
which  the  glass  chimney  surrounding  the  burner 
conveys  the  products  of  combustion,  which  are 
carried  away  through  tubes  to  the  exterior  or 
into  a chimney  flue.  A metal  jacket  surrounds 
this  tube  in  the  thickness  of  the  floor,  and  the 
pendent  ornamental  rose  forming  the  junction 
between  the  pendant  and  the  ceiling  is  pierced 
lo  allow  of  the  exit  of  the  vitiated  air  of  the 
apartment.  But  in  addition  to  this,  between  the 
rose  and  the  ceiling,  is  a small  space  through 
which  fresh  air  is  admitted  to  feed  the  light, 
thus  at  once  adding  to  its  brilliancy  and  re- 
placing the  air  withdrawn  by  the  extracting 
tubes.  See  specimen  in  the  Museum. 

A still  simpler  and  less  expensive  arrange- 
ment is  Messrs.  Faraday  & Sons’  ventilating  gas 
pendant,  also  exhibited  here.  The  following  is 
the  description  given  in  the  catalogue  : — “ This 
pendant  is  designed  to  afford  a strong  concen- 
trated light  with  means  for  carrying  away  the 
products  of  combustion.  The  gas  Bupply-pipes 
are  fixed  outside  the  ventilating-shafc,  which  is 
thus  kept  clear  of  obstruction  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a good  draught.  Screens  of  opal  glass, 
which  can  easily  be  removed  for  cleansing, 
are  provided  to  soften  the  light.  The  trumpet- 
shaped glass  terminating  the  ventilating-shaft 
is  released  by  simply  pinching  the  buttons  of 
the  spring  clip  together.  The  argand  burner  is 
fitted  with  a lever  check  to  regulate  the  flame. 
Horizontal  extract  tubes  connect  the  upper  end 
of  the  ventilating  tube  with  the  exterior  or  flue.” 

General  Franzini  has  presented  to  the 
Museum  his  patent  globe  refleotor.  This  lamp 
consists  of  two  hemispherical  pieces  of  crystal. 
One  of  these  is  a bottle  used  to  contain  filtered 
water.  The  other  is  of  opal,  in  which  may  be 
placed  gas,  oil,  electric  or  any  other  light.  The 
light  placed  between  the  two  crystals  is  magni- 
fied by  the  water  ; with  the  globe  is  included  a 
conductor  to  carry  off  heat,  smoke,  and  smell 
from  the  burning  light  into  the  water.  The 
same  person  has  invented  what  he  terms  the 
“ healthy  ” gas  burner,  and  presented  one  to  the 
Museum.  It  consists  of  two  small  burners  fixed 
side  by  side  to  secure  more  perfect  combustion, 
and  an  increased  amount  of  light,  from  a given 
quantity  of  gas.  The  two  flames  blend  together 
in  one  large  flame,  and  give  seven  timeB  the 
light  with  no  greater  expenditure  of  gas  and  less 
product  from  combustion. 

The  Silber  Light  Company  have  a similarly 
contrived  burner,  which  I have  introduced  into 
my  own  office  with  great  advantage.  A special 
globe  is  made  for  it,  and  the  result  is  a clear, 
bright,  Bteady  flame,  like  an  argand. 

With  regard  to  gas-burners  generally,  they 
Bhould  be  provided  with  some  disc  (in  steatite  or 
terra-cotta),  or  other  means  of  checking  the 
pressure,  and  the  orifices  Bhould  be  large  and 
also  of  some  non-corrosive  material. 

The  Bronner  and  the  Bray  are  good  flat-flame 
burners,  and  the  Sugg  and  the  American  “ regu- 
lator ” as  argands  or  “ring”  flames.  Any  of 
these  give  a good  light  in  proportion  to  the  gas 
consumed,  and  are  vast  improvements  upon  the 
burners  made  of  iron  or  brass,  without  pressure 
or  oheck,  and  drilled  with  very  small  orifices, 
such  as  were  commonly  in  use  until  the  last 
three  or  four  years. 

The  Bunsen,  or  air  and  gas  burner,  is  still 
much  uBed  for  heating  purposes,  as  it  has  some- 
thing of  the  energy  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  makes 
no  smoke.  A small  one  of  this  class  may  be 
seen  in  Faraday’s  nursery  or  kettle  bracket  in 
the  Museum,  and  it  is  now  being  adapted  for 
gas-coke  fires,  something  on  the  principle  re- 
cently advocated  by  Dr.  Siemens. 

The  electric  light  will  soon  be  a household 
thing,  and  then  we  shall  have  no  products  of 
combustion  to  think  about  and  no  injury  to  our 
furniture  and  frames  to  deplore. 

Gas  stoves  for  cooking  purposes  are  various 
and  economical — from  the  simple  ring  of  gas  jets, 
mixed  or  unmixed  with  air,  to  the  vast  machinery 
in  use  at  the  London  Hospital,  where  4O0Z.  a year 
is  saved  by  the  use  of  Leoni’s  gas-cooking  appa- 
ratus. 

Gas-stoves  for  warming  are  highly  convenient, 
if  not  at  present  economical,  for  continuous  use, 
but  for  occasional  employment  they  are  most 
economical,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  pumice- 
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stones,  asbestos,  terra-cotta  lumps,  or  a combina- 
tion of  all  three,  very  bright  and  sparkling 
furnace-looking  fires  with  considerable  radiating 
power  are  attainable. 

Hall-stoves  may  be  usefully  contrived  for  burn- 
ing gas,  since  they  need  no  tending  and  take  no 
space.  But  for  ordinary  room  fires  it  will  be 
long  before  we  shall  be  able  to  dispense  with 
wide  and  open  coal  fires.  Nothing  can  compare 
with  them  in  the  opinion  of  the  home-loving 
British  public.  Certainly  nothing  is  more  healthy, 
cheery,  or  wasteful.  We  cannot  give  it  up  for 
the  close  stoves  of  the  Germans  or  the  Americans, 
and  so  we  may  as  well  turn  our  minds  to  its  im- 
provement. 

The  natural  process  by  which  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  raised  is  either  by  radiation  or 
conduction. 

Conduction,  or,  rather,  conducted  heat,  is  the 
warmth  given  off  by  any  surface  by  direct  con- 
tact with  any  substance,  whether  air  or  otherwise. 

Radiated  heat  is  like  that  of  the  sun  which 
passes  through  the  air  as  light  without  heating 
it,  into  the  earth  or  any  intervening  substance, 
from  which  the  heat  is  given  off  gradually  to  the 
atmosphere,  creating  the  difference  between  sun 
and  shade  temperature.  Thus  it  is  that  the  con- 
ducted heat  of  an  open  fire  goes  up  the  chimney, 
and  about  a sixth  part  is  radiated  into  the  room, 
passing  through  the  air  without  sensibly  heating 
it,  but  warming  the  first  obstacle  to  its  free 
passage,  such  as  the  enclosing  walls  and  furni- 
ture, by  which  the  radiated  heat  is  given  off  to 
the  air  of  the  room,  raising  its  temperature  as 
required.  It  cannot  be  called  an  economical 
mode  of  heating,  but  it  is  the  most  enjoyable 
and  most  healthy.  All  the  products  of  combus- 
tion pass  up  the  chimney  and  draw  after  them 
the  impurities  and  denser  air  of  the  room  lying 
lowest,  while  the  vivifying  ray  of  the  crackling 
fire,  heat  without  scorching  the  surfaces  that 
warm  the  air  of  the  room  insensibly. 

The  primary,  but  not  the  exclusive,  object  in 
the  improvement  of  an  open  fire-stove  must 
obviously  be  the  increase  of  its  radiating  power 
by  reflection  from  heated  polished  surfaces  in 
close  contact  with  the  fire,  and  this  is  done  by 
many  of  the  best  stoves.  One  of  the  best  forms 
is  where  the  fire-cheeks  are  of  polished  steel  set 
at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  back  of  the  stove, 
and  projecting  in  front  of  the  fire-bars  so  as  to 
receive  the  brightest  radiation  ; the  upper  part 
of  the  front  of  the  stove  made  to  be  Bet  at  a 
similar  angle,  to  the  same  end,  and  the  hearth 
of  encaustic  glazed  tiles,  or  covered  with  a 
radiating  steel  fender.  Such  a Btove  has  an 
immense  power  of  radiation,  and  many  old- 
fashioned  stoves  are  so  constructed. 

The  latest  improvement  with  this  design  is 
the  new  register  stove  patented  by  Messrs. 
Comyn,  Ching,  & Co.,  called  the  “ Paramount.” 
In  this  case  the  fire-grate  or  basket  is  quite 
disconnected  from  the  brickwork  surrounding  it, 
and  equally  so  from  the  metal  case,  or  shell  or 
encaustic  tile  lining  of  the  chimney  back  and 
sides,  excepting  only  at  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  bracket  which  supports  it,  giving  a 
free  space  all  round.  Thus  the  fire  is  enabled 
to  radiate  as  from  a centre;  the  rays  of  heat 
emitted  from  the  baok  of  the  fire-basket,  im- 
pinging on  the  metal  reflector,  or  on  the  tiled 
lining  of  the  fireplace,  are  reflected  forward 
into  the  room  and  utilised,  instead  of  lost,  as 
heretofore.  Thie  back  reflection  - plate  and 
centrally  fixed  rotatory  movement  of  the  fire- 
basket  is  novel,  and  calculated  to  economise 
fuel,  promote  cleanliness,  ensure  uniformity  of 
combustion,  double  the  radiating  power,  and, 
being  movable,  may  be  carried  from  one  room 
to  another. 

The  letters  to  the  Times  of  “ Another  Country 
Parson  ” and  the  late  Mr.  Mechi,  of  Tiptree  Hall, 
drew  the  public  attention  to  a valuable  series  of 
economical  slow  combustion,  yet  large  radiating 
fire-fronted  stoves,  made  by  Barnard  & Bishop, 
of  Norwich.  These  stoves  heat  by  direct  radia- 
tion, and  have  no  reflecting  surfaces ; the  bars 
are  many, — six  in  number, — and  of  various 
widths  to  suit  the  size  of  the  rooms  to  be  heated. 
They  are  rightly  called  the  “ Front  Fire  Grate 
Stoves,”  and  are  fitted  with  blowers  to  encourage 
the  draught  at  pleasure.  The  bottom  of  the 
grate  is  closed  (which  produces  slow  combus- 
tion), and  within  4 in.  of  the  hearth,  to  which  it 
slightly  inclines  ; the  sides  and  back  and  bottom 
are  of  terra  cotta.  The  sides  are  Bet  at  an 
angle  of  about  60°  with  the  front,  and  the  back 
is  about  3 in.  or  4 in.  from  behind  the  front 
bars,  at  the  bottom,  and  4 in.  or  5 in.  at  the 
level  of  the  top  bar.  By  this  means  the  fuel  is 
all  spread  out  next  the  front  bars,  which  thus 
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present,  with  the  least  consumption  of  fuel,  a 
large  surface  of  fire  for  radiating  the  heat  into 
the  room  to  be  warmed.  I think  this  depth  too 
small,  and  prefer  the  larger  sizes,  and  particu- 
larly those  with  bent  lower  bars,  to  prevent 
the  fuel  caking  and  requiring  frequent  stoking. 

But  in  all  these  stoves  the  conducted  heat 
goes  up  the  chimney;  and  none  of  them 
are  ventilating  stoves,  except  as  extract-flue 
heaters.  But  specimens  of  these  may  be  seen 
in  the  Museum,  such  as  the  “ Galton  Stove,” 
the  fresh  air  passed  through  which  is  de- 
livered into  the  room  several  feet  above  the 
mantel-piece. 

Boyd’s  School-Board  Hygiastic  Ventilating 
Fire-grate  is  one  which  has  been  very  consider- 
ably used  by  the  London  School  Board,  super- 
seding many  others,  and  found  on  the  whole  to 
realise  in  practice  the  principles  of  its  con- 
struction very  effectively,  more  especially  the 
larger-sized  stoves.  The  fresh  air  is  introduced 
under  the  back  hearth,  which  is  made  of  iron, 
and  the  backs  of  the  larger  stoves  are  furnished 
with  gills  to  increase  the  heating  surface  over 
whioh  it  muBt  pass  before  it  is  delivered  through 
the  wide  grating  in  front  of  the  stove,  the  size 
of  which  is  regulated  for  the  admission  of  as 
much  air  as  the  size  of  the  stove  is  predeter- 
mined to  be  sufficient  to  warm  in  its  passage 
through  it.  It  is  also  in  proportion  to  the  inlet 
of  fresh  air  required  to  replace  the  vitiated  air 
drawn  off  by  the  extraot-shafts,  which  it  is  a 
part  of  Mr.  Boyd’s  system  to  require  wherever 
his  stoves  are  used,  for  which  he  supplies 
gratings  with  or  without  gas-jets. 

Mr.  Boyd  has  just  brought  out  a new  open 
fire-stove,  to  be  disengaged  from  the  wall  and 
enclosed  in  a case,  through  whioh  the  air  passes 
vertically  into  the  room,  which  is,  as  has  been 
before  remarked,  the  proper  way  to  introduce 
fresh  air,  whether  warm  or  cold.  The  fresh  air 
is  brought  up  in  a wall-flue  from  below,  and 
feeds  the  air  space  under  the  iron  hearth,  and 
at  the  sides  and  back  of  the  stove.  From  the 
upper  part  of  the  stove  the  wall-flue  is  con- 
tinued as  a smoke-flue  to  the  chimney-stack, 
the  air-flue  ceasing  at  the  hearth.  The  basket 
fire-grate  is  removable  for  cleaning  the  flues. 
Obviously  the  warm  air  generated  by  conduction 
under  and  in  the  rear  of  the  fife-basket  may  be 
carried  up  into  a bedroom  over,  instead  of  into 
the  room  in  which  the  fire  may  be,  or  into  a hall 
if  the  fire-place  should  happen  to  be  in  a wall 
flanking  the  hall  or  Btaircase. 

There  is  another  stove  to  which  I must  refer, 
a specimen  of  which  is  in  the  Museum.  It  is 
patented  by  an  architect,  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell, 
and  is  made  by  Messrs.  Potter  & Sons,  and  is 
called  the  Thermhydric  Ventilating  Hot- water 
Open  Fire-grate,  which  may  be  seen  in  active 
use  throughout  the  house  of  the  inventor. 

The  open  fire-grate  is  surrounded  on  three  sides 
and  on  the  top  by  a wrought- iron  chamber  con- 
taining water,  which,  when  warmed  by  the  fire, 
circulates  through  upright  ooils  of  pipes  placed 
on  either  side.  The  hearth  is  made  of  iron,  and 
the  whole  space  below  the  grate  and  pipes  is 
formed  into  a chamber  for  the  admission  and 
collection  of  air  from  the  outside.  The  outer 
fresh  air  thus  admitted  passes  upwards,  and,  im- 
pinging against  the  sides  of  the  hot-water  chamber 
and  pipes,  is  warmed  before  entering  the  room. 
By  connecting  this  stove,  situated,  say,  on 
the  ground-floor,  with  a coil  of  pipes  in  the 
room  over,  the  same  fire  will  heat  both  rooms  or 
even  more  than  two  rooms,  for  the  open  fire-Btove 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a hot-water  appa- 
ratus furnace. 

These  Thermhydric  Ventilating-stoves heat  the 
air  of  the  room  both  by  radiatiou  from  the  open 
fire  and  by  conduction  by  means  of  the  heated 
surfaces  over  which  the  incoming  fresh  air  passes 
in  its  passage  through  the  warm-air  chambers  of 
the  stove,  so  that  the  conducted  heat  in  these 
cases  is  not  all  wasted,  but  in  the  passage  of  the 
smoke  to  the  chimney-flue  it  is  utilised  to  warm 
the  fresh-air  chambers  referred  to. 

The  last  thing  in  economic  warming  is  the 
Lambeth  Radiating  Tile  Stove.  “No  cleaning 
required,  no  sweeping,  no  smell,  no  attention,  no 
waste,  no  danger,  no  fixing,  no  dirt,  no  dust.” 
Such  are  the  terms  in  which  Messrs.  Doulton 
introduce  to  the  New  Year  their  new  stove,  which 
has  been  the  result  of  much  study  and  experi- 
ment ; it  is  recommended  for  use  in  studios, 
surgeries,  school-rooms,  halls,  conservatories,  and 
waiting-rooms,  and  will  burn  for  twelve  hours 
with  an  expenditure  of  only  five  pounds  of  coal. 
I hope  to  see  a specimen  in  this  Museum  soon. 
Those  who  have  read  Dr.  Carpenter’s  lecture  at 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  “ Fogs,”  or  attended  the 
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meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  yesterday,  as  I did, 
will  be  as  anxious  as  I am  to  hear  the  result  of  the 
experiments  about  to  be  undertaken  at  Kensing- 
ton to  show  how  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  may 
be  obtained  with  the  least  consumption  of  fuel, 
and  best  provision  for  preserving  the  purity  of 
the  air  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

I think  I have  now  sufficiently  ventilated  my 
subject,  and  drawn  attention  to  the  various  appli- 
cations of  different  principles,  both  in  warming 
and  ventilating ; it  is  not  necessary  to  multiply 
examples. 

I have  said  nothing  about  the  various  systems 
of  heating  by  high  and  low  pressure  hot-water 
apparatus,  or  by  hot  air  or  by  steam.  When  the 
electric  light  is  laid  on  to  our  houses  will  be 
time  enough  to  lay  on  steam  for  heating  them 
too.  The  engines  that  will  be  required  to  main- 
tain the  electrio  current  can  be  utilised  to  supply 
steam  to  warm  the  buildings  so  lighted. 

What  I have  said  I have  felt  applicable  to 
ordinary  dwelling-houses,  such  as  those  in  which 
you  are  likely  to  be  interested,  but  perhaps  I 
may  usefully  inform  you  that  I have  treated  of 
the  sciences  of  warming  and  ventilating 
generally  in  my  paper  on  “ Sanitary  Science  in 
its  Relation  to  Civil  Architecture,”  read  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on 
November  the  29th  of  last  year.  This  paper, 
with  its  additions  and  appendices,  and  the  dis- 
cussion thereon  (which  is  not  yet  completed,  and 
will  be  resumed  on  February  I4th),  will  be 
printed  in  the  Transactions  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  may  be  purchased  by  any  one  at 
the  price  fixed  by  the  Council. 

In  1874,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Sanitary 
Record,  I wrote  a paper  therein  on  the  Sanita- 
tion of  School  Buildings,  which  I followed  up 
by  a paper  at  the  Sooiety  of  Arts  last  spring,  on 
Secondary  Schools  generally,  their  design,  con- 
struction, and  sanitation,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased of  the  secretary. 

In  1877,  I read  a paper  on  Ventilation  at 
Milton  Mount  College,  Gravesend,  which  was 
published  in  the  Architect  at  the  time.  In  this 
paper  I treated  of  the  subject  generally,  and 
particularly  described  the  sanitary  provisions 
made  by  me  as  the  architect  of  the  building. 

In  the  summer  of  last  year  I gave  some 
descriptive  particulars  on  warming  and  ventila- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation, who  visited  my  latest  secondary  day- 
school  for  500  girls,  at  Sandall-road,  Camden- 
road,  of  which  the  veteran  teacher,  Miss  Buss, 
is  the  principal,  and  these  remarks,  entitled 

The  Sanitation  of  Sandall-road  Schools,”  were 
published  in  the  journals,  and  separately  printed 
for  circulation. 

These  are  not  my  only  contributions  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  subject  in  hand,  but  this 
notice  of  some  of  them  may  suffice  to  show  the 
interest  which  is  felt  by  the  architectural  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Godwin,  the  editor  of  the  Builder, 
who  has  kindly  published  in  full  these  lectures 
so  far,  Mr.  Seddon,  Mr.  Blashill,  Mr.  Statham, 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  White,  Professor 
Lewie,  and  other  architects,  have  written  and 
repeatedly  spoken  in  favour  of  the  proper  sani- 
tation of  dwelling-houses ; and  I mention  then- 
names  with  honour,  because  I am  not  aware  that 
they  themselves  have  directly  been  benefited  by 
their  labours  to  interest  others  in  the  good  work 
of  making  healthy  the  homes  of  the  people. 

Enterprising  tradesmen,  with  more  or  less 
philanthropic  ends,  have  aided  the  movement 
greatly,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Great  Marlborougli- 
street;  Mr.  Buchan,  of  Glasgow;  and  Mr. 
Hellyer,  of  London,  have  each  written  interest- 
ing and  useful  illustrated  works  on  warming  and 
ventilation,  plumbing,  and  sanitation  generally. 
The  pamphlets  of  the  Ladies’  Health  Society 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

This  hasty  sketch  is  intended  rather  to  quicken 
than  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  to  make  interest- 
mg  to  you  a valuable  subject  of  study,  and  to 
afford  you  the  key  to  other  and  more  complete 
sources  of  information,— such  as  Captain  Gal  ton’s 
new  work,  entitled  “ Healthy  Dwellings,”  and 
Dr.  Parkes’s,  to  which  I referred  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  address.  Perhaps  the 
medical  profession  have  added  most  largely  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected.  And  in  thus  bringing  to  a “conclusion 
my  contribution  to  the  present  course  of  lectures 
you  will  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  intelli- 
gent interest  and  patient  attention,  which  I trust 
you  will  maintain  to  the  end  of  the  course.* 

* The  audience,  which  included  a number  of  ladies  was 
evon  larger  than  at  the  first  lecture.  Mr.  Kobins’  was 
repeatedly  applauded,  and  at  the  close  a vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  him. 


This  house,  built  for  Col.  Trevor- Goff,  and 
which  is  approaching  completion,  is  situated  in 
a well-wooded  and  charming'part  of  Hampshire, 
about  three  miles  from  Lymington.  The  site 
affords  good  views  both  of  country  and  sea- 
wards, overlooking  as  it  does  the  Solent,  studded 
with  sail  and  innumerable  craft,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  the  distance.  The  house  is  built  in 
the  homely,  simple,  and  picturesque  style  so 
much  used  in  England  a century  and  a half  ago, 
and  is  executed  with  red  brick  of  a pleasing 
colour,  and  the  upper  part  tile-hung  withBroseley 
tiles,  or  half-timbered  and  filled  in  between  the 
framing  with  stucco.  The  roofs  are  also  covered 
with  tiles,  but  of  a darker  shade.  A cove  is 
formed  in  stucco  under  the  eaves,  ornamented 
with  strapwork  patterns  in  sgraffito  work.  The 
small  quantity  of  stonework  is  from  Doulting, 
with  the  exception  of  the  plinth,  which  is  of 
Portland  roach-stone,  and  very  bold,  forming  a 
substantial  base  to  the  superstructure.  The  view 
we  give  is  taken  from  the  north-west  angle, 
showing  the  entrance.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
building  is  a loggia  on  the  ground-floor,  from 
which  leads  the  garden-entrance,  and  over  the 
same,  and  running  nearly  the  whole  length,  a 
wide  verandah,  from  which  the  views  the  land- 
scape affords  may  be  enjoyed. 

The  interior  work  is  in  character  with  the 
exterior,  having  wooden  dados  in  the  hall  and 
principal  rooms,  the  ceilings  panelled  with 
moulded  wooden  beams  ; and  a handsome  stair- 
case and  screen  specially  designed  throughout.  In 
the  library,  pleasing  reminiscence  of  the  past,  is 
an  1 ingle  nook  ” fitted  with  panelling,  pilasters, 
decorative  panels  in  tapestry,  &o.,  and  with 
bookcases  on  either  side,  and  every  convenience. 
The  joinery  generally  is  execnted  in  carefully- 
selected  _ pitch-pine,  some  of  the  fittings  being 
in  American  walnut. 

. At  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  on  the  east 
side,  is  a good  range  of  stable-buildings  fitted 
with  modern  conveniences ; and  amidst  the  trees 
on  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  a dairy  build- 
ing,  fitted  up  with  deep  slate  troughs  on  the 
German  system.  The  roof  is  covered  with  reeds, 
and,  with  an  ornamental  finial,  formB  a pic- 
turesque feature.  It  is  intended  to  build  the 
conservatory  shown  on  the  plan,  and  also  to  add 
a good  billiard-room. 

The  cost  of  the  works  already  executed  is 
about  7,500 1.  The  work  ha3  been  executed  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  Green,  of  Blandford  ; and  the  carving 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay  is 
the  architect. 


PURBECK  HOUSE,  SWANAGE. 

Our  view  is  taken  from  the  High-street, 
Swanage,  Dorset,  the  main  street  of  tho  town 
steep  and  narrow,  and  lined  with  stone  build- 
ings, covered  with  stone  tile  roofs,  characteristic 
of  tho  stone  country  and  the  sturdy  inhabitants. 
Purbeck  House,  built  for  Mr.  George  Burt,  J.P., 
stands  on  a fine  site  and  commands  extensive 
views  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  con- 
struction is  massive  and  in  accordance  with  its 
surroundings.  The  walls  are  built  of  various 
coloured  granites  in  irregular  rubble  work,  and 
the  porch  is  entirely  of  white  Cornish  granite; 
tho  dressings  and  chimney. shafts  are  of  Purbeck 
and  Portland  stone ; the  roofs  are  covered  with 
Broscley  tiles ; and  the  effect  obtained  from  the 
colours  of  the  various  materials  is  very  agree- 
able. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  Scottish  Baronial 
in  character,  and  the  details  throughout  are 
bold  rather  than  elaborate,  and,  in  fact,  bear 
traces  of  studied  simplicity. 

The  hall  is  laid  with  mosaic  pavement,  similar 
in  design  to  that  found  near  the  ancient  Wall- 
brook,  by  Messrs.  John  Mowlem  & Co.  (the  firm 
of  which  Mr.  Burt  is  a member),  when  excava- 
ting for  the  new  Queen  Yictoria-street.  The 
passages  on  the  ground-floor  are  laid  with 
mosaics  in  patch-work.  The  hall  and  passages 
are  headed  with  hot  air,  and  gratings  are  pro- 
vided in  the  skirtings  for  the  same.  Every 
room  in  the  house  has  a separate  flue  for  the 
outlet  of  foul  air,  and  other  sanitaiy  appliances. 
Warming  and  ventilation  throughout  have  been 
carefully  studied.  A chimney-corner,  with 
space  sufficient  for  two  or  three  persons  to  sit 
at  the  sides,  is  provided  at  the  end  of  the 
dining-room. 

The  work  has  been  executed  from  the  design 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George  R. 
Crickmay,  architect. 


Newfoundland,  our  oldest  colony,  has  made 
considerable  advances  of  late  years.  It  was 
discovered  by  John  Cabot  as  long  ago  as  1497. 
The  capital,  St.  John’s,  lies  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  and  the  natives,  one  is  glad  to  hear,  con- 
sider it  the  best  place  in  the  world.  A recent 
writer  says:  “Two-thirds  of  the  passengers 
in  the  fine  steamer  Caspian,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  experienced  and  vigilant  Captain 
Trocks,  in  which  I journeyed  to  Newfoundland, 
were  natives  or  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and 
all  of  them  were  evidently  convinced  of  tho 
superiority  of  St.  John’s  over  any  city  in  tho 
world,  of  the  salubrity  of  the  Newfoundland 
climate,  and  of  the  perfection  of  the  island  as  a 
whole.  When  it  was  suggested  that  many 
changes  might  be  made  for  the  better,  that  the 
interior  of  the  island  might  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, that  its  agricultural  as  well  as  mineral 
resources  might  be  developed,  and  that  a rail- 
way ought  to  be  constructed,  they  scouted  these 
notions  as  works  of  supererogation.  Indeed, 
the  majority  of  the  islanders  may  be  charged 
with  a contentment  which  is  akin  to  supine- 
ness. They  are  too  well  satisfied  with  their 
condition.”  It  cannot  be  denied  that  many 
men  have  prospered  exceedingly  under  tho 
existing  Government  of  Newfoundland,  and 
that  a large  portion  of  the  community  has  ac- 
cumulated wealth.  It  is  indisputable,  however, 
that  the  body  of  the  people  can  do  little  more 
than  earn  a livelihood.  The  progress  which 
the  richer  class  do  not  desire  and  seem  to 
dread  would  benefit  the  whole  community.  In- 
credible though  the  statement  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  literally  true  that  the  interior  of  the 
island  is  less  known  than  the  heart  of  Africa. 

Although  St.  John’s  was  founded  as  far 
back  as  1527,  yet  it  has  a modern  look.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact-  that  repeated  fires  have 
destroyed  the  buildings,  and  that  nearly  all  of 
them  have  been  erected  within  the  last  thirty 
yeai8.  The  citizens  have  now  made  provision 
for  avoiding  a repetition  of  the  calamity  which 
has  caused  them  so  much  loss  and  suffering. 
In  the  streets  where  an  outbreak  of  fire  might 
be  most  serious,  the  erection  of  wooden  struc- 
tures is  absolutely  prohibited.  Moreover,  a 
service  of  water,  always  available,  has  been 
provided  for  the  extinction  of  fire  in  any  part 
of  the  city.  At  the  water’s  level  there  are 
wharfs  running  round  the  bay.  Behind  the 
wharfs^  on  the  north  side  is  Water-street, 
which  is  filled  with  shops  and  merchants’  ware- 
houses. This  street  has  the  uninviting  aspect 
of  most  streets  similarly  situated  in  seaport 
towns,  the  services  of  a scavenger  being 
obviously  required.  The  other  streets  are 
much  better  kept,  and  they  contain  many  neat 
dwellings  of  wood  and  brick.  “ Were  it  not 
that  Acts  of  Parliament  are  on  record  to 
testify  to  the  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
believe  that  up  to  the  year  1811  no  person 
could  build  a house  here  without  written  per- 
mission from  the  Governor,  and  that  such  per- 
mission was  invariably  refused  unless  tho 
building  were  exclusively  adapted  for  tho 
ouring,  salting,  drying,  and  husbanding  of  fish. 
Indeed,  the  policy  of  the  statesmen  of  the  last 
century  was  to  protect;  and  cherish  the  New- 
foundland fisheries.” 

The  most  conspicuous  edifice  in  St.  John’s 
when  approached  from  the  sea  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral.  It  is  built  of  stone,  is  in 
the  form  of  a Latin  cross,  and  has  two  towers, 
each  being  138  ft.  in  height.  Close  at  hand  the 
Church  of  England  cathedral,  from  the  design 
of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  is  in  process  of 
erection.  The  nave  has  been  finished  for 
several  years,  and  is  used  for  divine  service. 
When  the  necessary  funds  are  raised,  and  the 
ca-thedral  is  complete  in  all  its  parts,  the  pile 
will  be  one  of  the  grandest  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  give  a view  and  plan  of  the 
building.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  Mr.  J.  Wills 
being  the  clerk  of  works. 

The  walls  are  being  built  of  local  rubble,  the 
dressings  being  of  Giffnook  stone,  from  Scotland. 


Halle  Exhibition. — In  the  spring  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  an  Exhibition  of  Art  and  Industry  will 
be  opened  at  Halle  on  the  Saale,  in  Prussian 
Saxony.  The  Exhibition  Building  is  already 
finished  ; the  height  of  the  cupola  is  40  metres. 
The  edifice  altogether  presents  an  imposing 
' spectacle. 
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ENGLISH  AKT  WOOD-WOEK  AT  THE  MELBOUENE  EXHIBITION. 


ENGLISH  AKT  WOODWORK 

AT  THE 

MELBOURNE  EXHIBITION. 

The  bath  here  illustrated,  i 
■which  has  been  designed  aud  I 
executed  by  Messrs.  J.  Fell  & 
Co.,  of  Wolverhampton,  for  the 
Melbourne  International  Exhi- 
bition, and  for  Messrs.  T.  & C. 
Clark  & Co.,  of  Wolverhampton, 
is  remarkable  in  several  re- 
spects. The  design  is  worked 
out  in  finely-grained  pollard  oak, 
inlaid  with  light  oak.  This  is 
carved  by  hand,  and  is  a good 
specimen  of  workmanship:  the 
back  is  inlaid  with  three  large 
tiles,  representing  Neptune  with 
attendant  nymphs;  the  back- 
ground behind  each  figure  is  in 
gold,  the  figures  are  painted  in 
azure  blue  on  white  ; they  are 
the  work  of  a well-known  artist. 
The  bath  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
lined  withT.  & C.  Clark  & Co.’s 
patent  enamelled  porcelain.  It 
is  fitted  with  improved  stand- 
ing waste  and  overflow,  with  hot 
and  cold  supply,  nickel-plated, 
and  the  baok  contains  no  inside 
fittings,  and  is  perfectly  dear 
and  free  from  overhanging 
valves  or  waste  roses  and 
gratings.  Access  to  the  valves 
is  obtained  through  a door  at 
end,  fitted  with  a patent  catch. 

We  also  illustrate  a lavatory 
made  by  the  same  firm  and  for 
the  same  destination.  The 
woodwork  is  of  pollard  oak, 
inlaid  with  light  oak,  the  back 
being  inlaid  with  a river  scene, 
well  painted ; in  the  centre  is 
a patent  mirror,  unfolding  like 
the  leaves  of  a book.  The  basin 
is  a “tip-up,”  fitted  with  patent 
nickel  plated  self-  closing  valves; 
the  top  is  a massive  slab  of  St. 
Ann’s  marble,  highly  polished. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  CORPO- 
RATION AND  EMPLOY- 
MENT OF  ARCHITECTS. 
The  Town  Council  of  Bir- 
mingham some  time  since  re- 
ferred to  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  for  consideration 
the  subject  of  the  employment 
of  architects  in  connexion  with 
works  carried  out  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation.  The  committee 
on  Tuesday  in  last  week  brought 
up  their  report.  They  stated 
that  the  present  practice  was 
for  committees  who  were  in- 
structed by  the  Council  to  erect 
buildings  to  employ  such  archi- 
tects as  they  thought  fit.  The 
committee  now  recommended 
that  this  discretionary  power 
Bhould  still  be  exercised  by 
the  various  committees,  except 
with  regard  to  works  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  which  exceeded 
10,000i.,  and  that  in  the  pre- 
paration  of  plans  for  which  pro- 
fessional assistance  was  desir- 
able, the  several  committees 
should  obtain  such  assistance, 
either  by  advertisement  or  by 
inviting  a number  of  archi- 
tects to  submit  plans,  one  or 
more  of  such  plans  being 
selected  by  the  committee  for 
submission  to  the  Connoil,  with 
recommendations  thereon. 

The  Mayor  (Mr.  R.  Chamber- 
lain),  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  committee’s  recommen- 
dation,said  that  they  considered 
it  would  not  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  town  to  invite  compe- 
tition where  the  works  would 
cost  less  than  10,0001.  In  the 
case  of  a building  costing  5,000i. 
or  6,000 1.  the  net  profit  to  the 
architect  would  only  be  about 
1501.  The  leading  architects 
would  not  care  to  prepare  plans 
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on  the  chances  of  competition  in  such  a case,  and 
hence  the  Corporation  would  only  obtaiu  compet- 
ing plans  from  those  inferior  architects  who  had 
nothing  better  with  which  to  occupy  their  time 
and  attention.  As  to  the  suggestion  of  employ- 
ing a borough  architect,  he  waB  of  opinion  that 
the  payment  necessary  to  secure  the  services  of 
a really  efficient  man  would  be  a heavy  burden 
on  the  Corporation,  and  there  would  not  be  the 
incentive  to  such  an  officer  to  do  his  best,  as  in 
the  case  of  a gentleman  who  knew  that  if  his 
design  were  not  approved,  the  Corporation  were 
at  liberty  to  go  somewhere  else.  The  motion 
having  been  seconded, 

Mr.  Brinsley  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  report  be  approved,  with  the  exception  of 
the  part  relating  to  the  limit  of  10,000L,  and 
that  5,0001.  be  inserted  in  the  place  of  that  sum. 
He  complained  that,  owing  to  the  power  possessed 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Chamberlain,  one  of  the  principals 
in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Martin  & Chamberlain, 
architects,  the  proposal  to  allow  the  various 
committees  to  have  the  choice  of  architects 
would  practically  amount  to  placing  the  thing 
in  Mr.  J.  H.  Chamberlain’s  hands. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Davis  contended  that  the  firm 
referred  to  got  nearly  all  the  work  of  the  town. 
The  Rubery  Hill  Asylum  had  been  built  by  them ; 
they  had  been  architects  and  purchasers  of  sites 
for  twenty -six  Board  schools,  in  respect  of  whioh 
they  had  received  2,0001.  a year  for  the  last 
eight  years.  They  were  architects  for  the 
Water  Department  of  the  Corporation  ; the 
Free  Libraries  had  been  designed  by  them  ; and 
they  were  the  surveyors  to  the  great  improve- 
ment scheme.  He  (Mr.  Davis)  thought  they 
ought  to  give  a chance  to  other  firms,  and  he 
supported  the  amendment. 

Mr.  T.  Martineau  repudiated  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner,  on  his  own  part,  and  on  the 
part  of  gentlemen  with  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  acting,  the  imputation  that  there  had 
been  any  improper  favouritism.  He  believed 
there  was  not  a man  there  who  would  not,  in  the 
matter  of  architecture,  as  in  other  things,  give 
his  vote  for  what  he  considered  the  best  interests 
of  the  borough,  whether  it  favoured  one  indivi- 
dual or  whether  it  did  not. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  Mayor  said 
he  wished  to  point  out  that  whatever  monopoly 
Messrs.  Martin  & Chamberlain  enjoyed,  it  was 
one  which  had  been  earned  by  merit  and  genius 
alone.  As  regarded  improper  influence,  he,  as 
chairman  of  the  council,  protested  against  accu- 
sations of  favouritism,  cheating,  or  lying  being 
lightly  made  against  members  of  that  body.  If 
they  were  Beriously  made,  they  should  be  followed 
up,  and  the  person  found  guilty  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  council.  The  amendment  was 
then  put,  and  lost  by  46  voteB  against  9. 


PARIS. 

The  execution  of  the  remainder  of  the  statues 
destined  to  adorn  the  H6tel  de  Ville  has  now 
been  commanded.  The  2,800,000  francs  set 
apart  for  this  purpose  have  thus  been  put  into 
requisition.  For  each  statue  is  paid  4,000  francs  ; 
for  each  caryatide,  with  its  emblems  (or  attri- 
butes), 12,000  francs;  and  for  the  pediment, 
which  is  the  work  of  Monsieur  Gautherin,  30,000 
francs. 

The  result  of  the  votes  to  determine  the 
election  of  the  committee  for  the  French  Salon 
for  this  year  is  now  known.  There  are  at  least 
10,000  artists’  names  inscribed  on  the  list  of 
electors,  but  only  about  2,500  have  taken  any 
actual  pare  in  the  voting  ; that  is  to  say,  about 
1,900  for  painting,  300  for  sculpture,  160  for 
architecture,  140  for  engraving.  Tbe  largeness 
of  the  number  of  those  who  have  abstained  from 
voting  is  due  to  two  causes, — one,  that  the 
names  of  any  one  who  had  exhibited  since 
twenty  years  was  inscribed  on  the  list,  and  that 
out  of  these  several  are  dead,  and  others  have 
given  up  the  profession. 

In  the  committee  elected  for  this  year  we  find, 
without  exception,  the  names  of  all  the  members 
of  the  jury  of  last  year.  Every  effort  to  in- 
troduce into  the  Commission  persons  not  belong- 
ing to  the  artistic  corporation  has  failed  com- 
pletely. The  published  list  shows  a return 
of  painters,  fifty  names ; sculptors,  twenty ; 
architects,  ten ; and  engravers,  ten ; in  all 
a total  of  ninety  names.  These  will  compose 
the  Commission,  which,  in  concert  with  the 
Government,  will  draw  up  the  rules  for  the 
next  Salon. 

The  Commission  met  for  the  first  time  on 
Monday  last,  at  the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie. 


SUBMARINE  QUARRYING  OF  PHOSPHATE 
OF  LIME  : SOMBRERO  ISLAND* 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’  SOCIETY. 

It  is  some  years  since  the  works  about  to  be 
described  were  carried  on,  and  having  no  notes 
to  refer  to,  the  Society  will  have  to  accept  an 
account  necessarily  imperfect.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting, however,  as  there  is  a constantly- 
growing  tendency  to  attempt  works  that  require 
either  the  deepening  of  channels  from  which 
water  cannot  be  removed,  the  deposit  of  founda- 
tions in  such  places,  or  the  construction  of 
tunnels  through  strata  under  water. 

My  connexion  with  Sombrero  Island,  West 
Indies,  commenced  in  1867,  being  then  engaged 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  erect  a lighthouse  on 
the  island,  designed  by  Mr.  William  Parkes. 
This  subject  is  referred  to  because  it  was  the 
means  of  introducing  me  to  the  Sombrero 
Phosphate  Company.  The  word  Sombrero  is 
the  Spanish  for  hat,  and  was  applied  to  the  island 
because  it  was  supposed  to  look  like  a hat  float- 
ing on  the  water. 

The  Island  of  Sombrero  stands  in  what  is 
called  the  Anegada  channel,  leading  from  the 
Atlantic  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  is  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  Atlantic  waves,  both 
from  north  and  east.  Owing  to  its  small  area, 
80  acres,  and  low  elevation,  10  ft.  to  40  ft.,  the 
green  water  of  the  great  rollers  has  gone  com- 
pletely over  it ; notably  so  in  1858,  and  many 
times  have  I seen  nearly  all  the  island  sub- 
merged. The  spray  rises  far  above  the  lantern 
of  the  lighthouse,  an  elevation  of  150  ft.,  and 
the  wind  carries  it  landward,  deluging  the 
island.  The  highest  seas  occur  during  the  calm 
weather,  and  come  from  the  north.  One  wave 
that  I measured  was  72  ft.  from  trough  to  creBt. 
The  vertical  sides  of  the  island,  extending  to 
great  depths  below  sea-level,  cause  the  exhibi- 
tion of  wave  force  to  be  unusually  grand. 

As  to  tides,  there  is  little  or  no  semi-diurnal ; 
but  at  midsummer  and  midwinter  the  diurnal 
tide  has  a range  of  about  15  in. 

The  island  is  in  the  path  of  most  of  the 
hurricanes  that  periodically  desolate  the  West 
Indies.  I experienced  that  of  Oct.  29th,  1867, 
and  described  it  in  a paper  read  before  the 
Meteorological  Society. 

This  leads  me  to  explain  that  the  surface  of 
the  island  is  devoid  of  vegetation,  except  a few 
prickly  pears.  The  natural  rock  is  very  rough, 
and  difficult  to  walk  on,  being  worn  by  the  spray 
into  sharp  points.  Several  large  boulders  are 
found  strewn  about;  some  on  the  highest 
part  must  weigh  quite  40  tons,  and  one  at 
a lower  level  at  least  from  150  to  200  tons. 
These  boulders  have  evidently  been  broken 
off  the  face  of  the  cliff  and  rolled  inland  by  the 
waves.  The  sea-spray  and  foam  eat  away  the 
rock  a little  above  sea-level,  and  when  it  has 
been  thus  well  undercut,  portions  are  broken  off 
and  forced  inland  by  the  huge  At'antic  rollers. 
Since  the  occupation  of  the  island,  a space  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  none  of  the  large  boulders 
have  been  moved,  to  my  knowledge,  nor  have 
any  of  such  weight  as  40  tons  been  thrown  up, 
notwithstanding  the  high  seas  that  have  been 
experienced  during  that  period. 

This  leads  me  to  the  belief  that,  during  re- 
cent times,  the  island  has  been  at  such  a low 
level  as  to  allow  the  waves  to  have  greater 
power  than  now  over  the  boulders.  Other 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood  have  sunk  during 
historic  times.  In  fact,  the  whole  crust  of  the 
earth  in  the  West  Indies  seems  in  a very  un- 
stable condition ; the  frequency  of  earthquakes, 
and  the  great  number  of  extinct  and  semi- 
extinct  volcanoes,  are  the  certain  and  tangible 
evidence  of  such  a state  of  things.  The  rock,  of 
which  the  island  is  composed,  results  from  a 
coral  reef,  or  island.  It  consists  entirely  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  except  the  comparatively 
minute  qualities  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  phos- 
phate of  alumina  that  constitute  its  riches.  Its 
texture  is  tough,  and  “ banks  ” and  crevasses 
occur.  There  are  also  smooth-sided  holes  2 ft.  to 
3 ft.  across,  and  extending  downward  in  a tortu- 
ous way  to  a depth  of  10  ft.  or  15  ft. 

Vast  ages  must  have  elapsed  since  the  coral 
insects  lived  that  formed  this  rock.  If  you  look 
at  the  chart,  and  examine  its  present  shape,  and 
bring  to  your  mind  the  laws  that  govern  the 
formation  of  coral  reefs  and  islands,  you  will  at 
once  perceive  that,  as  hinted  above,  but  a mere 
fragment  remains  of  what  once  existed.  What 
time,  and  what  oscillations  in  level  oust  have 

• From  a paper  by  Mr.  R.  Harknesa  Twigg,  M.I.C.E., 
read  on  the  8th  innt. 


occurred,  to  eat  away  vertically  the  sides  of  thiB 
hard  rock,  none  now  can  tell. 

The  island  was  once  the  home  of  pirates  that 
preyed  on  the  commerce  entering  the  Caribbean 
Sea  ; but,  much  more  important,  it  was  the  home 
and  breeding-place  of  vast  multitudes  of  sea- 
fowl.  I have  been  told  by  old  men  in  Anguilla 
that  when  young  they  went  to  it  in  search  of 
eggs.  Their  method  of  proceeding  was  to  fire 
off  pistols  to  frighten  the  birds  away  from  a 
selected  spot,  then  sweep  it  clear  of  eggs  and 
wait  for  a couple  of  days,  when  they  found  a 
fresh  supply  sufficient  to  load  their  boat. 

If  this  island  with  its  congregation  of  birds 
had  been  situated  in  a smooth  sea  on  the 
Peruvian  coast,  it  would  have  been  piled  up 
with  guano,  for  there  the  air  is  dry  and  little 
rain  falls.  But  in  its  actual)  position  it  is  so 
deluged  with  spray,  and  the  air  is  so  damp,  that 
none  could  remain  except  when  caught  in  the 
holes  and  crevasses  of  the  rock.  However  small 
this  quantity  may  have  been,  from  it  has  resulted 
in  the  course  of  time  the  phosphate  of  lime  that 
has  made  this  little  rock  so  well  known  through- 
out Europe  and  America. 

Not  professing  to  be  a chemist,  any  remarks 
made  by  me  on  the  question  of  how  the  bird 
deposit  gave  rise  to  the  phosphate  of  lime  as  we 
find  it  should  be  made  with  caution  and  humility. 
In  this  frame  of  mind  I may  state  the  conclusions 
I have  come  to  after  a good  deal  of  thought. 

The  phosphate  of  lime,  as  we  find  it,  occurs 
in  some  places  in  veins,  in  others  in  mass.  It  is 
of  all  colours,  from  ivory  white  to  black;  some- 
times it  is  semi-transparent,  of  a yellow  colour. 
It  is  always  hard  in  texture,  and  generally 
crystalline.  Sometimes  corals,  shells,  and 
Bponges  have  been  converted  into  phosphate  of 
lime. 

In  the  holes  above  described  is  found  a deposit 
of  a soft  brown  earthy  substance  that  consists 
to  a great  extent  of  phosphate  of  alumina;  but 
the  sides  of  these  holes,  and  any  pieces  of 
carbonate  of  lime  that  have  found  their  way 
into  them,  are  coated  with  layers  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  This  latter  faot,  uniformly  occurring, 
has  led  me  to  be  bold  enough  to  hazard  the 
following  opinion,  viz.,  that  phosphorus  having  a 
greater  affinity  for  lime  than  for  alumina,  it  leaves 
the  latter  and  combines  with  the  former.  No 
doubt  there  is  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bird 
deposit  that  would  not  require  to  go  through 
this  process.  But  it  must  have  got  into  solution 
before  it  assumed  its  present  form,  and  while  in 
solution  it  would  be  liable  to  be  washed  away 
in  its  entirety,  as  only  coming  in  contact  with 
carbonate  of  lime  it  would  not  have  a tendency  to 
leave  one  of  its  constituents  behind.  It  is  much 
eaeier  to  believe  the  phosphate  of  alumina  in 
solution  parting  with  its  alumina  aud  the 
phosphorus  combining  with  the  lime  of  the 
matrix  rocks,  and  so  forming  the  phosphate  of 
lime  we  find.  It  must  be  evident,  then,  if  this 
hypothesis  be  correct,  that  we  have  remaining 
on  the  island  but  the  minutest  remnant  of  the 
vast  quantities  of  deposit  made  during  past 
ages 

As  before  stated,  the  island  from  remote 
periods  has  been  the  haunt  of  pirates,  and 
visited  by  those  in  search  of  eggs.  But  in 
course  of  time  some  American  naturalists  in 
their  wanderings  discovered  the  deposits  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  These  were  worked  by  an 
American  firm  for  some  year3,  during  which 
large  profits  were  made,  as  they  obtained  the 
phosphate  at  a low  cost  of  quarrying,  till  they 
reached  a depth  of  2 ft.  below  water-level, 
which  is  uniform  with  that  of  the  sea,  the  rook 
being  porous.  At  this  level  they  gave  up  work- 
ing. Three  circumstances  combined  at  last  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  English  authorities 
to  this  island ; they  were,  — the  large  profits 
of  the  American  adventurers;  the  hoisting  by 
them  of  the  American  flag ; and  the  necessity 
of  having  a lighthouse  erected  to  guide  vessels 
entering  tbe  Caribbean  Pea. 

The  English  Government  at  last  enforced  their 
rights  by  hoisting  the  national  flag,  and  giving 
a lease  of  the  island  to  the  Phosphate  of  Lime 
Company.  This  company  was  dissolved,  and 
the  Sombrero  Phosphate  Company  took  over 
the  lease.  Not  having  seen  this  document,  I can 
only  state  the  principal  items  to  have  been  the 
payment  of  rent,  the  Government  reserving 
sufficient  land  for  the  lighthouse,  and  that  the 
tenants  should  keep  order.  The  island  not  form- 
ing part  of  the  territory  of  any  colony,  the 
superintendent  of  the  company  has  magisterial 
control  of  all  individuals  on  it,  and  of  vessels  in 
the  roadstead. 

Consulted  by  the  Sombrero  Phosphate  Com- 
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pany  during  the  time  I was  erecting  the  light- 
house,  I could  not  disguise  the  fact  from  them 
that  the  legacy  left  the  English  Company  was 
poor  in  comparison  with  the  virgin  wealth  the 
Americans  found.  I came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  profitable  way  of  working  was  to 
extend  the  use  of  machinery,  and  continue  the 
former  excavations  under  water. 

Having  completed  the  erection  of  the  light- 
house I returned  home,  aud  at  my  suggestion 
the  company  purchased  and  sent  out  a large 
quantity  of  plant.  While  at  home  I inquired 
into  the  question  of  explosives  ; for,  from  expe- 
rience, I deemed  gunpowder  unsuitable  in  this 
case.  At  this  period  a strong  controversy 
existed  between  the  advocates  of  gun-cotton  and 
dynamite.  Gun-cotton  at  that  time  could  not 
be  exploded  uuless  confined,  which  did  not  quite 
meet  my  requirements,  as  I intended  to  adopt 
the  system  of  submerged  Burface  blasting,  i.o., 
simply  placing  the  charge  on  the  surface  of  the 
submerged  rock  without  boring  a hole.  The 
object  of  this  was  to  save  labour  and  expedite 
the  work.  After  consultation  with  Messrs. 
Prentice,  the  manufacturers  of  gun-cotton,  a 
cast-iron  shell  was  devised  for  holding  the 
charges,  and  causing  them  when  fired  to  exert 
their  full  power.  This  answered  very  well,  but 
I found  that  it  would  bo  almost  impossible  to 
get  freight  for  loaded  shells,  aud  I would  not 
undertake  the  risk  of  charging  them  on  the 
island ; however,  a considerable  quantity  of 
gun-cotton  was  sent  out,  a few  uncharged  shells, 
and  some  dynamite. 

The  preference  given  by  me  at  that  time  to 
gun-cotton  in  comparison  with  dynamite,  had  no 
reference  to  their  relative  efficiency  as  explo- 
sives,  but  arose  from  the  process  pursued  in 
their  manufacture.  The  gun-cotton,  being 
pulped  after  the  nitric  acid  is  applied,  is  of 
necessity  thoroughly  cleansed  from  any  acid 
that  might  remain  free,  and  is  therefore,  from 
that  cause,  not  liable  to  spontaneous  combus- 
tion ; whereas  in  the  manufacture  of  dynamite 
there  existed  no  such  guarantee,  the  elimination 
of  free  acid  depending  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
workmen  in  the  factory. 

The  object  in  working,  as  about  to  be  de- 
scribed, was  not  so  much  to  get  phosphate  at 
the  minimum  cost  per  ton,  as  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  in  a limited  time,  without  thereby 
unduly  increasing  the  cost  per  ton.  The  result 
eventually  arrived  at  was  that  the  output  was 
doubled  and  the  cost  per  ton  considerably 
reduced. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Ameri- 
cans left  off  working,  there  were  2 ft.  of  water 
in  the  quarries.  Tr.e  process  pursued  forgetting 
the  phosphate  that  lay  deeper  was  to  drill  holes 
and  blast  with  powder  and  gun-cotton  enclosed 
in  tin  tubes  till  a depth  of  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  was 
reached,  the  loosened  rock  being  removed  by 
naked  divex-s.  To  carry  the  excavations  deeper 
still,  cans  containing  a chai'ge  of  5 lb.  of  gun- 
powder were  placed  in  the  bottom  and  exploded 
with  fuse  or  the  galvanic  battery.  It  was 
found  by  experience  that  5 lb.  of  powder  in  this 
depth  of  water  was  the  heaviest  charge  that 
could  economically  be  used,  and  the  rule  adopted 
was  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  charge  in  pro- 
portion to  the  square  of  the  depth.  This  method 
of  blasting  was  continued  till  a depth  of  10  ft. 
was  reached,  and  the  loosened  material  was 
removed  with  naked  divers  as  before. 

Blasting  at  a greater  depth  than  10  ft.  was 
performed  still  by  explosives  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  rock ; but  gun-cotton  was,  as  a 
rule,  substituted  for  gunpowder,  the  heaviest 
charges  used  being  7 lb.  of  the  former,  and 
20  lb.  of  the  latter,  and  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  excavation  was  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  Several 
methods  of  raising  the  loosened  material  were 
adopted, — (1)  by  means  of  ordinary  helmet 
divers,  the  apparatus  being  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Siebe  & Gorman  ; (2)  by  means  of  a wrought- 
iron  diving-bell,  about  9 ft.  long,  2 ft.  6 in.  wide 
at  the  bottom,  15  in.  at  the  top,  and  3 ft.  deep, 
weighted  round  its  lower  edge  with  slabs  of  cast 
iron.  This  bell  was  found  very  cumbersome, 
and  required  strong  tackle  to  lift  it  out  of  the 
water.  Besides  it  was,  till  the  defect  was 
remedied,  to  some  extent  dangerous,  by  means 
of  the  violent  oscillations  that  occurred  when 
the  compressed  air  escaped,  as  it  always  did  at 
the  ends.  The  remedy  devised  for  this,  and 
adopted  in  all  bells  afterwards,  was  to  make  a 
small  hole  a little  above  the  under-edge,  so  that 
the  air,  after  driving  out  the  water  to  that  level, 
escaped  quietly  in  a constant  stream.  However, 
with  this  long-shaped  bell,  anything  causing  one 
end  to  be  much  higher  than  the  other  led  to  the 


old  oscillations,  and  eventually,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  men,  it  was  abandoned.  (3)  Bv 
means  of  wooden  diving-bells,  made  of  2-in. 
plank,  and  weighted  with  old  chain  wound  round 
them,  supported  on  bent  iron  bars.  TheBe 
were  found  very  handy,  as  the  chain  could  be 
unwound  off  its  supports,  when  it  was  required 
to  take  the  bell  out  of  water,  which  was  not 
often,  as  the  naked  workmen  dived  down  under- 
neath the  edge  and  came  up  inside.  (4.) 
Another  form  of  wooden  bell  was  used  in  a 
small  quarry  where  there  was  only  one  weak 
deirick  for  hoisting  the  excavated  material. 
This  bell  was  supported  on  legs  like  those  of  a 
table,  and  the  hole  for  allowing  the  air  to  escape 
was  made  higher  up  than  in  those  bells  described 
above,  to  prevent  any  chance  of  the  bell  lifting. 
When  it  was  required  to  move  this  bell,  all  that 
was  necessary  was  to  plug  the  hole  till  sufficient 
weight  was  taken  off  the  legs  by  increasing  the 
air  space,  to  enable  the  small  dei’rick  to  move 
it  while  under  water.  An  accident  happened  to 
this  useful  apparatus  in  its  early  days.  The 
workmen,  not  being  aware  of  the  effect  a sub- 
merged blast  in  its  neghbourhood  would  have, 
fired  one  while  the  bell  was  under  water.  The 
result  was  a wreck,  which  was  speedily  re- 
paired, the  apparatus  being  very  useful.  (5  ) 
Amongst  the  general  stores  6ent  out  at  my 
suggestion  from  England  were  a considerable 
number  of  hoisting  buckets,  2 ft.  6 in.  in 
diameter,  and  2 ft.  deep  ; some  of  these,  small 
as  they  were,  I converted  into  bells,  by  turning 
them  upside  down,  and  bringing  the  handle  over 
the  bottom  to  sling  them  by.  Then,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  wooden  bells,  old  chain  was  wound 
round,  and  the  air-hole  drilled.  The  theory  I 
acted  on  in  this  case  was  that  a naked  diver, 
obtaining  air  from  these  bells  when  submerged, 
would  be  able  to  continue  at  work  longer  under 
water  than  if  he  dived  fx-om  the  surface  with 
his  lungs  filled  with  air  at  the  ordinary  pres- 
sure. The  result  proved  that  I was  correct, 
and,  further,  time  was  saved,  as  the  men  could 
have  the  bell  where  they  wanted,  whereas 
without  the  bell  they  would  have  had  to  go  to 
the  surface  to  breathe.  In  some  cases  these 
bells  were  suspended  from  a wire  rope  strung 
high  over  the  water,  in  others  from  short 
derricks  on  a punt.  Excavation  could  be 
carried  down,  with  such  men  as  I employed,  to 
a depth  of  30  ft.  in  this  way. 

The  naked  divers,  whether  working  from  the 
tub  bells  or  from  the  surface,  carried  with  them 
a sheet-iron  vessel  like  an  old-fashioned  coal- 
scuttle. Lying  on  the  bottom  with  this  against 
their  chest,  they  filled  it  by  scraping  into  it,  with 
pieces  of  sheet-iron  they  held  in  their  hands,  the 
broken  stone.  In  shallow  water  they  walked  out 
with  the  scuttle  full,  in  deep  water  they  emptied 
it  into  a hoisting  box  or  tub.  The  extent  of  the 
work  may  be  judged,  when  it  is  stated  that 
forty  helmet  divers  were  daily  at  work,  forty 
men  in  diving-bells,  and  sixty  naked  divers  work- 
ing without  any  kind  of  apparatus.  This  has 
reference  only  to  the  submarine  department;  on 
dry  quarry  work  there  were  many  others  engaged, 
the  whole  gang  numbering  400  on  an  average. 
To  economise  labour  to  the  utmost,  the  air  for 
nearly  all  this  apparatus  was  compressed  by  a 
double-barrelled  air-pump,  the  barrels  being  about 
5 in.  diameter,  and  the  stroke  about  2 ft.,  driven 
at  60  strokes  per  minute  by  a steam-engine,  and 
stored  in  an  old  steam  boiler,  from  which  it  was 
conveyed  through  gas-pipes  to  various  parts  of 
the  works.  Storing  the  compressed  air  thus 
allowed  of  the  engine  being  stopped  for  a few 
minutes  without  calling  the  divers  up.  The 
engine  was  worked  to  its  full  power,  being  set 
to  do  a number  of  things,  not  only  to  save  labour, 
but,  by  condensing  the  steam,  to  give  a supply  of 
fresh  water,  saving,  I have  been  told,  5,00UZ.  per 
annum,  the  previous  expenditure  on  water. 

The  experience  gained  by  practice  at  Sombrero 
in  the  use  of  gun-cotton  led  to  extended  know- 
ledge of  its  properties.  It  was  stated  above 
that  when  I lefc  England  gun-cotton  could  be 
only  exploded  if  confined  in  a shell  or  bore-hole. 
Shortly  after,  Professor  Abel,  of  Woolwich,  found 
that  if  it  was  ignited  with  a strong  charge  of 
fulminate  of  mercury  it  would  detonate  with- 
out being  confined.  I had  a large  supply  of  such 
exploders  sent  out,  and  with  this  help  got  on 
very  well  with  the  cotton  oharges  for  submarine 
work,  having  made  special  arrangements  with 
Messrs.  Prentice  to  supply  charges  for  this  pur- 
pose of  from  3 in.  to  7 in.  diameter.  These 
were  made  up  of  round,  flat  cakes,  having  a 
central  hole  to  convey  the  fire  throughout  the 
mass ; they  weighed  up  to  7 lb.,  and  were  each 
enclosed  in  a neat  brown-paper  wrapper.  It 


was  usual  at  first  to  enolose  these  in  tins  be" 
fore  putting  them  under  water;  but  one  time 
running  short  of  sheet  tin,  it  occurred  to 
me  that;  all  that  was  necessary,  now  we  had 
fulminate  exploders,  was  to  keep  the  water 
from  the  charge.  This  the  tin  did  im- 
perfectly, as  the  pressure  of  the  water  often 
broke  the  cans.  I resolved  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  coating  the  charges  outside  the  brown- 
paper  wrapper,  with  a waterproofing  composed 
of  boiling  pitch,  lime,  and  sand.  With  the  view 
of  creating  confidence  in  the  charge- makers,  that 
no  dunger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  putting 
the  cotton  into  the  pitoh-pot  while  there  was 
a strong  fire  under  it,  I made  the  experiment 
myself,  they  looking  on  in  terror.  It  succeeded 
as  1 felt  confident  it  would.  After  much  dis- 
putation, a regular  method  of  doing  the  work 
was  arranged,  and,  to  my  knowledge,  no  accident 
has  ever  occurred  during  the  operation  of  water- 
proofing. Charges  thus  prepared  were  thoroughly 
efficient,  and  tin-smiths  and  tin-plates  became 
unnecessary. 

While  writing  about  Sombrero,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  describe  a simple  way  in  vogue  there 
of  burning  lime.  A hollow,  about  18  in.  deep 
and  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  diameter,  is  made  in  the  rock  ; 
across  this,  on  the  bottom,  are  laid  two  trunks 
of  trees,  about  10  in.  diameter,  and  2 ft.  apart. 
The  space  between  these  is  filled  in  with  brush- 
wood, laid  crossways ; over  these  are  branches 
to  a depth  of  about  1 ft.,  then  a layer  of  6 in. 
of  rock ; on  this  is  sprinkled  a little  small  coal, 
over  this  about  2 ft.  in  depth  of  stone,  then  a little 
more  coal,  and  so  on,  till  a height  of  8 ft.  or 
10  ft.  is  attained  ; the  whole  is  then  covered  up 
with  stones,  lighted,  aud  tended,  to  prevent  the 
heat  escaping  faster  from  one  part  than  another. 
When  the  stack  gets  cool  the  limestone  inside  is 
found  to  be  thoroughly  burnt,  and  the  outside 
Btones  are  dried  ready  to  form  the  centre  of  the 
next  stack. 


A STRANGE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  JOURNEY. 

Accident  the  other  day  elicited  from  the  pro- 
prietor of  a Bhoe-black  box  plying  his  trade  in 
Albany-street,  Regent’s  Park,  that  he  had  a 
great  fondness  for  archaeology,  and  that  on  one 
occasion,  to  gratify  this  feeling,  he  had  made 
his  way  to  Stonehenge  and  Kent’s  Cavern  with- 
out a shilling  in  his  pocket.  Finding  we  were 
interested,  he  offered  to  try  and  write  an  account 
of  his  journey.  This  he  has  now  sent  us,  and 
we  print  it  without  any  alteration  whatever. 
We  may  add  that  we  are  satisfied  as  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  story. 


It  was  on  the  15th  of  August,  1877,  that  I 
went  upon  the  journey  of  which  I propose  to 
tell  you ; but,  as  my  manner  of  going  was  rather 
questionable,  I think  it  but  right  to  say  a few 
words  in  explanation,  before  I Btart.  The  fact 
is  I was  in  that  peculiar  position  in  which  it  is 
impossible  for  a man  to  lose  anything.  I was 
out  of  work,  out  of  clothes,  out  at  the  heels,  out 
at  the  toes,  out  of  money,  and  in  debt.  And, 
moreover,  I was  out  of  a lodging ; and,  further- 
more, I was  fifty-seven  years  old ; and  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  I could  see  no  prospect  of  getting 
anything  to  do, — for  where  there  are  twenty 
young  men  knocking  at  the  shop-door,  what  in 
the  world  is  the  good  of  an  old  fellow  calling  ? 
So,  finding  myself  thus  situated,  it  struck  me 
that  now  was  the  time  to  satisfy  the  desire  of 
my  heart,  as  far  as  in  me  lie;  and  since  I could 
now  have  no  hope  of  seeing  Rome,  Egypt,  &c., 
to  be  content  with  StoneheDge  and  Kent’s 
Cavern,  and  go  for  them  at  once.  And  this  I 
did  without  more  ado. 

It  was  ten  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
when  I started,  and  the  weather  was  beautiful. 
I had  ninepence  in  my  pocket,  all  told ; but  I 
also  had  a toy  mouth-harmonium,  from  which  I 
expected  great  things,  and  upon  which  I could 
play  two  tunes, — “ Rock  of  Ages”  and  “Twin- 
kle, twinkle,  little  star.”  I went  through  Sliep- 
herd’s-bu8h  to  Acton,  where  I spent  twopence 
in  bread  and  cheese,  and  then  through  Hanwell, 
Heston,  across  the  Bath-road,  and  into  the 
Staines-road.  Egham  races  were  on,  so  it  was 
pretty  lively  down  there,  and  I almost  forgot 
my  own  lonelyness  while  I was  passing  through 
the  gay  multitude ; but  when  I had  left  them 
far  behind  me,  and  the  merry  sounds  died 
away  in  the  lengthening  distance,  such  a Btrong 
feeling  of  melancholy  came  over  me  that  I 
stopped  and  was  a good  mind  to  turn  back.  I 
sat  down  by  the  roadside  and  had  a good  smoke, 
that  I might  the  better  consider  the  subject; 
and  eventually,  pursued  my  journey  with  re- 
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newed  courage,  bub  did  not  reach  Bagshot- 
twenty-seven  miles — until  eleven  o’clock  that 
night.  I had  sevonpence  still,  and  intended  to 
have  a bed  that  night,  bub  the  lodging-houses 
were  closed ; so  I curled  myself  up  upon  the 
softest  doorstep  I could  find,  and  made  the  best 
of  that.  I dozed,  and  dozed,  but  I did  not  enjoy 
it  much,  and  was  very  glad  when  the  day  broke. 
Then  I got  up  and  went  on  for  Basingstoke.  It 
was  four  o’clock  when  I resumed  my  journey, 
and,  being  so  early,  I was  unable  to  get  any 
breakfast  until  I reached  a long  straggling  place 
some  miles  past  Blackwater,  where  I spent  my 
sevenpence  in  as  good  a meal  as  I could  get  for 
my  money,  and  that  wasn’t  very  good,  for  they 
seemed  to  know  how  to  charge  there. 

Barford  Bridge  flats  was  one  mass  of  purple 
bloom  when  I passed  that  morning.  The  com- 
mon, as  I should  call  it,  is  some  five  miles 
across,  and,  to  me,  it  was  a grand  sight.  I lit 
my  last  pipe  here,  with  my  last  match  ! (this  is  a 
very  serious  event  to  a poor  traveller,  I can  tell 
you)  and  then  loitered  away  towards  Basing- 
stoke, where  I arrived  at  about  five  o’clock. 
Here  I was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  playing 
my  musioal  instrument,  and  after  a very  hard 
struggle,  I persuaded  myself  to  walk  into  the 
road  and  strike  up ; but  after  playing  in  every 
quiet  Btreet  I could  find  I only  got  three- 
halfpence  ; so  I spent  that  in  ale,  and  then  went 
into  the  Workhouse  for  the  night,  out  of  which 
Icameat  three  o’clock  on  the  following  afternoon, 
with  my  hands  all  blistered  and  bleeding  from 
using  the  iron  bar  which  they  gave  me  to  break 
stones  withal.  So  I got  no  further  than  Whit- 
church that  night,  and  Blept  by  the  side  of  a 
pathway  just  outside  that  town, — a pathway 
raised  high  above  the  road, — and,  early  next 
morning,  trotted  on  to  Andover.  I was  only 
eighteen  miles  from  Salisbury  now,  but  I was 
very  faint  and  famished.  However,  I succeeded 
in  earning  a few  halfpence  as  I went  along, 
although,  at  the  last  attempt,  I had  the  mortifi- 
cation of  discovering  that  I had  blown  all  the 
music  out  of  my  poor  instrument!  So  there 
was  an  end  of  that  means  of  support. 

I reached  Salisbury  before  sunset  with  a 
penny  in  my  pocket,  which  I expended  in  a 
faggot,  and  then  went  and  found  my  road  for  the 
Plain ; and  having  found  it,  hid  myself  in  one 
of  the  hedges  by  the  roadside,  there  to  conceal 
myself  preparatory  to  my  visit  to  famed  Stone- 
henge the  next  morning.  It  was  Saturday 
night,  and  at  nine  o’clock  a peal  of  bells  rang 
out  from  some  church,— the  Cathedral,  perhaps, 
— and  while  they  were  ringing  I went  to  sleep. 
It  is  wretched  sleeping  in  hedges,  I assure  you. 
Indeed,  you  don’t  sleep  much  ; and  oh  ! you  are 
so  glad  when  the  blessed  sun  rises  above  the 
horizon  to  cheer  and  warm  you ! I was  glad  to 
get  up  by  daybreak,  for  I was  benumbed  with 
cold,  and  soaked  with  the  dew;  but  the  object  I 
had  in  view,  and  a sharp  walk,  soon  made  my  blood 
warm,  and  by  the  time  I reached  the  Plain  the 
sun  was  well  up  in  the  heavens,  and  I was  as 
happy  as  one  could  expect  to  be  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Of  course,  I had  no  idea  in  what  direction  to 
look  for  Stonehenge,  and,  until  I was  returning 
in  the  afternoon,  I did  not  see  a single  soul  to 
direct  me.  I passed  the  Druid’s  Head  without 
observing  the  wheel-tracks  which,  I afterwards 
accidentally  discovered,  led  to  the  famous 
temple ; bub,  although  I must  have  got  on  to  the 
Plain  at  five  that  morning,  I did  not  stand  with- 
in its  shadow  until  broad  noonday. 

Whether  it  was  my  bodily  weakness  and  over- 
exertion, or  whether  it  was  the  intense  solitude 
and  silence  that  so  overpowered  me,  I cannot 
say,  but  a strange  feeling  of  awe  came  upon  me 
as  I stood  reverently  gazing  on  the  mysterious 
pile,  rendering  me  as  weak  as  the  merest  child. 
After  a while,  I certainly  mustered  courage 
enough  to  enter  the  great  circle,  doing  so  with 
head  uncovered,  as  though  I were  entering  a 
church ; but  I could  not  Btay  many  seconds. 
There  was  a weirdlyness  about  the  whole  scene. 
The  temple  itself, — the  great  grassy  mounds 
(ancient  burial-places,  I believe), — visible  in  the 
distance,  that  surrounded  it  on  every  side,  these 
joined  with  the  dread  solitude  and  Bilence  of  the 
Plain,  imprest  me  so  strongly  and  strangely  that 
I shall  never  forget  that  day  so  long  as  I live. 

I got  back  to  Salisbury  that  evening,  and 
went  and  sat  under  an  old-fashioned  “shelter” 
in  the  Market-place.  I had  had  nothing  that 
day  but  a few  elder-berries,  which  I found 
growing  on  the  Plain.  I was  tired  and  hungry  ; 
so  being  desirous  of  shunning  the  tender  mercies 
of  another  Union,  I threw  myself  into  the  arms 
of  the  police ; and  it  was  lucky  for  me  I did  so, 


for  the  Inspector  acted  very  kindly  towards  me. 
He  provided  me  with  a lodging,  telling  me  to 
see  him  next  morning,  and  he  would  see  what 
he  could  do  for  me.  This  I did,  when  he  gave 
me  a pair  of  bootB  (mine  were  all  gone  to  pieces), 
and,  on  condition  that,  if  I got  no  work,  I would 
leave  the  town  that  night,  he  also  gave  me  a 
shilling.  Dear,  dear  ! What  a difference 
between  the  charity  of  the  Station  House  and 
that  of  the  Workhouse  ! I should  hardly  have 
thought  it!  I presented  that  kind  Inspector 
with  a little  book,  yclept  “ Bill  Brown’s  Sunday 
Out,”  and  having  restored  the  inward  man  with 
a good  “ go  in  ” of  bread  and  cheese  and  beer,  T, 
true  to  my  contract,  bade  farewell  to  Salisbury 
and  its  beautiful  Cathedral,  and  went  for 
Devizes, — about  twenty-one  miles, — right  across 
the  Plain.  It  was  rather  late  when  I left  the 
town,  and  it  had  been  my  intention  to  pay 
another  visit  to  Stonehenge,  had  it  been  a moon- 
light night.  But  it  was  quite  otherwise, — the 
sky  was  heavy,  and  by  the  time  I reached  the 
Druid’s  Head,  it  began  to  rain  a little.  I had 
fourpence,  bo  I went  in  and  had  a half-pint, 
lingering  over  it  so  long  that  when  I came  out 
it  was  quite  dark;  and  as  I had  some  fifteen 
miles  to  go,  of  unfamiliar  and  solitary  road, 
with  very  little  chanceof  finding  shelter, — or  even 
of  meeting  with  anybody, — why,  my  prospects 
were  not  rosy. 

It  came  on  to  rain  sharp  when  I had  gone 
some  three  miles,  and  I was  glad  to  shelter 
under  Borne  shocks  of  oats  in  an  oat  patch  close 
by.  There  were  several  scabby  patohes  of  oats 
and  mangles  on  the  plain,  but  this  was  both  the 
first  and  last  one  that  I was  glad  to  see.  Sir 
John  Lubbock’s  Bill  has  my  best  wishes,  for  if 
the  busy  husbandman  is  not  baulked  quickly,  he 
will  break  up  the  sacred  stones  of  Stonehenge  to 
build  bis  pig-styes  with.  I can’t  say  it  was  a 
comfortable  bed  I had  among  the  oats,  for  the 
shocks  kept  Blipping  from  over  me  and  from 
under  my  head.  Besides,  the  stubble  on  which 
I lay  was  sharp,  like  so  many  fork-prongs 
upwards.  The  only  consolation  I could  find 
was,  that  I was  not  in  a “ Union,”  and  that 
I still  had  3d.  in  my  pocket  with  which  to  start 
off  in  the  morning.  However,  after  a while,  I 
slept  soundly,  and  when  I awoke  the  thistles  and 
blue-bells  were  sparkling  in  the  sun  like  jewels  ; 
and  as  I looked  around  me  over  the  plain,  I felt 
a sense  of  freedom  and  independence  that  was 
as  pleasurable  as  it  was  new  to  me.  I started 
several  hares  and  one  or  two  flocks  of  birds,  as 
I went  along,  and  in  about  a couple  of  hours  I . 
came  upon  a row  of  five  or  Bix  cottages,  at  the 
nearest  of  which  I procured  a first-rate  break- 
fast for  my  remaining  3d.  I reached  Devizes 
about  mid-day,  and  at  once  commenced  looking 
for  an  employer  in  my  line,  whom  I had  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  in  business  there.  I,  of 
course,  made  inquiries  at  many  places.  This 
brought  a policeman  “ down  upon  me.”  He  tore 
my  coat,  and  broke  one  or  two  buttons  from 
their  fastenings,  and  then  let  me  go,  admonish- 
ing me  “not  to  do  it  again,” — but  what  the 
thing  was  that  I was  “ not  to  do,”  he  scorned 
to  inform  me.  It  was  perhaps  too  much  to 
expect  from  him.  So  I tied  my  torn  garments 
up  with  some  bits  of  string,  and  went  my  way. 

I slept  in  a “lenney”  (out-house)  that  night, 
and  next  day  got  into  Bristol,  I went  to 
Bristol,  for  I knew  there  was  a master  in  my 
trade  there.  I went  there  to  try  and  get  a few 
days’  work,  for  as  I could  not  beg,  would  not 
steal,  and  was  so  prejudiced  against  the 
“charity”  of  the  workhouse,  I felt  I Bhould 
never  get  to  Kent’s  Cavern  if  I didn’t  take 
care.  So  I got  over  the  twenty-eight  miles  as 
sharply  as  I could,  and  at  eight  o’clock  that 
night  I was  in  the  shop  of,  and  talking  to,  Mr. 

G.  Stevens,  Goldbeater  and  Herbalist,  Market- 
street,  Bristol.  Mr.  S.  could  give  me  no  work, 
but  he  gave  me  2s.  “ to  help  me  on  the  road,” 
and,  as  is  the  custom  in  our  trade,  his  men  very 
kindly  got  up  a subscription  for  me.  I stayed  in 
the  city  one  day,  visiting  Clifton,  having  a good 
look  at  the  ruins  of  the  Castle,  and  starting  off 
again  the  following  morning  with  5s.  in  my 
poke,  bound  for  Wells.  It  was  a very  wet  day, 
and  I had  to  “put  up”  and  put  up,  so  often, 
that  I only  got  as  far  as  Porlton,  twelve  miles, 
and  what  with  the  “ putting  up,”  and  my  bed, 
and  all,  I discovered,  to  my  grief,  next  morning’ 
that  I had  run  through  a whole  half-crown  ! So 
I resolved  to  be  more  economical  in  the  future. 

I reached  Wells  just  as  the  “Houses”  were 
opening  (it  was  Sunday),  and  I entered  a 
“Public”  in  Sadler-street  on  the  right,  and 
called  for  bread  and  cheese  and  beer,  but  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  get  a nice  plate  of  roast  fowl 


turnips,  and  potatoes,  for  my  dinner  instead. 
The  fact  is,  that  when  I got  into  the  room,  with 
a lot  of  people  eating  of  the  aforesaid  dainty 
dish  around  me,  I could  not  touch  my  humble 
meal  at  all ; but  there  I sat,  with  my  elbows  on 
the  table,  the  picture  of  diecontent.  The  land- 
lady must  have  noticed  this,  and  took  pity  on 
me,  I suppose  ; for,  presently  she  came  stiaight 
over  to  me,  aud,  placing  a steaming  plateful  of 
the  tempting  viands  before  me,  “ begged  my 
acceptance  of  them.”  When  I left  that  Public- 
house, — I wish  I knew  the  sign  of  it, — it  stands 
on  the  right  of  Sadler-Btreet,  as  you  enter  Wells, 
— when  I left  there  I went  to  have  a look  at  the 
Cathedral,  and  then  went  on  to  Glastonbury,  and 
slept  at  a “Travellers’  Kitchen”  there,  kept  by  a 
wooden-legged  man  named  Curtis ; and  next  day 
I went  through  Langport,  and  on  to  Westport, 
where  I slept  I got  to  Chard  the  following 
night ; I also  got  to  the  bottom  of  my  pocket, 
and,  I feared,  to  the  limit  of  my  strength ; for 
when  I arose  in  the  morning,  I felt  that  I could 
go  no  further.  My  legs  threatened  to  go  on 
strike,  and  my  heart  beat  against  my  ribs  like  a 
rat  trying  to  get  out  of  a trap.  But  they  told 
me,  that  when  I got  to  the  top  of  the  hill  (the 
highest  land  in  the  West  country),  I should  see 
Devonshire, — beautiful  Devon ! This  I considered 
worth  a struggle,  even  if  I had  to  return  and 
cave  in,”  which  I did  not  mean  to  do  if  I could 
help  it,  as  I was  now  only  fifty  miles  from  Kent’s 
Cavern.  So,  by  taking  it  very  easily,  I contrived 
to  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  was  glad  to  rest 
upon  the  seat  which  good  men  have  put  there, 
and  fools  have  cut  to  pieces.  I gathered  some 
fine  blackberries  there,  but  had  to  go  a good  dis- 
tance over  the  top  of  the  hill  before  I could  see 
Devonshire ; and  then,  with  my  eyes  delighted 
by  wandering  over  the  fair  Beene  before  me,  I 
commenced  to  go  down  on  the  Devon  Bide,  and  I 
never  returned  to  Chard  at  all,  but  went  right 
on  to  Exeter, — going  through  Yarcomb,  Honiton, 
&c.,  and  arriving  in  Exeter, — twenty-eight  miles 
from  Chard, — at  eleven  p.m. 

I had  had  nothing  but  blackberries  since  the 
morning,  and  I was  very  faint  and  tired — I 
needed  rest  sorely,  but  I was  in  a fix  how  to  get 
it.  However,  remembering  how  kindly  I had 
been  treated  by  the  police,  I decided  on  seeking 
the  shelter  and  rest  I needed  among  them  in 
preference  to  appealing  to  any  other  source,  and 
in  a few  minutes  I had  passed  under  that  heavy 
portico  which  looks  as  though  it  had  once  been 
a town-hall,  and  was — with  very  little  ceremony 
— shown  into  a “ room,”  all  to  myself  and  a bed 
ditto.  Certainly  the  bed  was  only  wood,  and  I 
own  that  I was  locked  in ; but  then  agaiD,  they 
asked  me  “ What  time  I wished  to  be  called,” 
and  called  me  at  that  time  punctually.  But  when  I 
went  out  of  that  Police  Station  I felt  like  a Man, 
— whilst,  when  I came  out  of  that  other  place,  I 
felt  like  a whipped  dog, — degraded,  and  full  of 
spite  and  malice  ! 

Torquay  was  only  twenty-four  miles  now — 
that  wasn’t  much.  But  I had  been  a day  and 
night  without  food  already,  and  I doubted 
whether  I could  do  it.  Nevertheless  I couldn’t 
think  of  giving  in  now ; so  away  I went  for 
Dawlish,  arriving  there  just  as  it  was  getting 
dark.  I sat  down  on  a doorstep  in  the  town,  and 
I wished  the  police  would  take  me  up  for  some- 
thing or  another,  I didn’t  care  what.  I was  such 
a very  helpless  fellow  to  go  on  tramp  ! I couldn’t 
beg,  I couldn’t  steal,  I couldn’t  dance,  I couldn’t 
siug ; and  I hated  the  sight  of  a workhouse. 

I don’t  suppose  such  a fool  as  I ever  before 
went  on  such  a journey ! But  I should 
have  been  just  as  bad  off  in  London,  and 
there  my  misery  would  have  been  known , — 
here  it  was  not  known.  This  was  a great  com- 
fort. So  on  I went  towards  Teignmouth  and 
Newton  Abbot,  and  after  many  sittings  down,  and 
several  sleeps  on  the  wet  grass,  I reached  Kent's 
Cavern,  Torquay,  on  the  1st  of  September, — more 
dead  than  alive.  Yes,  there  was  the  famous  cave 
before  me, where,  they  tell  me,  men  had  lived,  and 
loved,  and  fought,  and  died,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand years  ago  ! I stood  upon  the  lUbris  of  the 
stalagmite  flooring,  which  had  been  thrown  out- 
side by  the  explorers,  and  when  I entered  the 
cave  I did  so  on  a plank  which  went  from  the 
entrance  into  the  darkness.  And  it  teas  dark, 
too ! I could  6ee  nothing  whatever ! and  I 
hadn’t  the  price  of  a farthing  dip  in  the  world  ! 

I was  very  disheartened  at  this,  and  I turned 
away  and  went  and  sat  down  on  a seat  in  the 
Babington-road,  and  there  I must  have  fainted, 

I suppose,  for,  when  I came  to,  several  people 
were  around  me,  and  one  of  them  gave  me 
a drop  of  brandy. 

This  was  the  end  of  my  journey, — and  also 
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very  nearly  the  end  of  me.  I was  so  weak  that 
I coaid  scarcely  walk.  So,  after  having  a 
good  look  at  Torbay, — beautiful  Torbay  ! — I 
collapsed  altogether ; and  they  sent  me  to 
Newton  Abbot  Union  (Mr.  Moseley, master),  and 
after  a time  he  packed  me  off  back  to  London, 
where  it’s  most  probable  I shall  stay,  for  I 
shall  never  more  be  able  to  do  such  a tramp, — 
never  ! E.  F.  Alvin. 


DESIGNS  FOR  GOLDSMITHS’  WORK. 

Tiie  designs  sent  in  competition  for  the 
prizes  annually  awarded  by  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Company  are  this  year  exhibited  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, at  the  Architectural  Museum,  but  in  the 
Architectural  Court  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Besides  the  designs  for  articles  of 
plate  service,  there  are  some  for  equestrian 
figures,  apparently  not  restricted  to  any  special 
subject  further  than  that  they  each  represent 
a man  on  horseback  : one  an  Arab  horseman, 
one  a mounted  Life  Guardsman,  and  so  on. 
They  are  small  plaster  models,  the  horses  stand- 
ing about  9 in.  or  10  in.  high.  The  largest 
prize  of  50Z.  has  been  rightly  awarded  to  the 
group  of  a “ Cavalry  Officer  of  the  time  of 
George  I.,”  by  Mr.  Harry  Barrett,  a work  very 
dashing  and  spirited  in  action,  and  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  modelling  of  the  horse  than  the 
others,  though  the  position  of  the  horse’s  head 
seems  rather  forced. 

In  the  desigus  for  plate,  which  include  branch 
candlesticks,  hand-mirrors,  forks  and  spoons, 
salt-cellars,  tea-kettle  and  stand,  &c.,  we  find 
the  best  prize,  40Z.,  given  to  Mr.  Bradburn  for  a 
candlestick  design,  which  has  the  special  merit, 
besides  being  elegant  and  well  drawn,  of  showing 
a really  suitable  metal  treatment.  In  some  of 
the  other  designs  we  find,  as  we  found  on  other 
occasions,  too  much  of  the  application  to  gold- 
smith’s work  of  architectural  details,  often  not 
of  a very  good  character  as  such,  and  suggesting 
no  character  speoial  to  the  material  used.  Among 
other  premiated  designs  are  a silver  tea  and  coffee 
service  by  Mr.  H.  Stannus  (20Z.),  a hand  mirror 
by  Mr.  E.  Beresford  (101.),  forks  and  spoons  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Duffield  (15Z.) ; these  last  are  very 
rich  in  appearance  certainly,  but  the  ornament 
does  not  seem  to  us  distributed  with  sufficient 
reference  to  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  object. 
It  always  appears  to  us  a mistake  to  ornament  ela- 
borately that  part  of  any  utensil  which  is  to  be 
grasped  by  the  hand, — that  is,  the  working  part 
of  it,  so  to  speak, — which  should  be  left  plain,  and 
thus  the  more  fit  for  ibs  utilitarian  duties.  Some 
of  the  designers  of  tea-kettles  have  remembered 
this,  some  have  not,  and  have  given  a handle  to 
grasp  which  must  necessarily  be  uncomfortable 
for  the  hand,  and  does  not  indicate  its  purpose. 
Prizes  for  tea-kettle  designs  have  been  given  to 
Mr.  R.  Needham  (20Z.)  for  a suitable  but  not 
very  original  design  ; to  Mr.  Herbert  Singer 
(10Z.)  for  a design  which  shows  a good  deal  of 
originality,  but  which  is  rather  stiff  in  its  lines ; 
and  to  Mr.  F.  Gibbon,  for  an  elaborate  and  well- 
drawn  design,  rather  too  crowded  with  ornament 
in  every  part. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  competitors  for  these 
prizes  aiming  more  at  the  form  and  character 
specially  suited  to  metal  work,  and  also  paying 
more  attention  to  characteristic  form  and  out- 
line, which  is,  after  all,  more  important  in  suoh 
work  than  merely  applied  ornament.  Many  of 
the  designs  which  we  see  from  year  to  year  only 
suggest  the  idea  that  an  ordinarily-used  outline 
for  the  object  designed  has  been  adopted,  as  a 
precedent,  and  then  ornament  applied  to  it ; and 
often  the  ornament  is  without  any  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  object,  or  to  the  form  and  rela- 
tion of  the  various  parts.  The  former  condition 
is  not  a sine  quA  non,  of  course,  but  the  latter 
is.  The  deooration  should  be  distributed  and 
proportioned  so  as  to  emphasise  the  points  of 
the  form  of  the  object,  and  add  to  its  expression. 
And  this  condition  is  often  better  served  by 
leaving  some  parts  plain  chan  by  covering  the 
whole  with  ornament  indiscriminately. 


Land  in  the  Suburbs. — The  extraordinarily 
rapid  extension  of  the  London  suburbs  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1880,  in  the 
parishes  of  Hampstead,  Willesden,  Hendon, 
Finchley,  Hammersmith,  and  Barking,  one  firm 
of  land  agents  (Messrs.  Baker  & Sons),  have 
sold  for  immediate  building  purposes  482  acres 
of  land  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  225,2161., — an 
average  of  nearly  500Z.  per  acre. — Land  Agents’ 
Record. 


ROMAN  LONDON:  TREASURE  TROVE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Archmo- 
logical  Association,  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  produced 
a plan,  and  described  the  remains  now  being 
excavated  on  the  site  of  Old  Leadenhall  Market. 
Two  long  walls  of  the  fifteenth-century  building 
are  visible,  with  a series  of  corbels.  A Roman 
pavement  of  ordinary  brick  tessera)  has  been 
found  over  a large  part  of  the  surface,  and 
covered  with  the  ashes  of  Borne  great  fire. 
Above  this  is  concrete  of  a second  floor,  while 
below,  the  remains  of  walls,  5 ft.  thick,  have 
been  found,  indicating  a building  of  importance. 
These  walls  have  bands  of  Roman  brick,  and  one 
is  constructed  entirely  of  that  material,  pointing 
to  an  early  period  of  the  Roman  occupation. 

Mr.  Grover,  F.S.A.,  referred  to  the  constant 
finding  of  traces  of  a great  conflagration  in 
London,  which  he  considered  was  from  the 
burning  of  London  by  Boadicea. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Dr.  Wake  Smart  on 
“Roman  Remains  found  at  Nursling,  Hants.” 

The  second  paper  was  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright 
on  “ The  Hardship  of  the  Present  Law  of 
Treasure  Trove.”  After  referring  to  the  reason 
of  the  law  in  former  days,  namely,  to  help  the 
king,  and  to  assist  the  revenue,  with  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  evasion,  the  lecturer  passed 
on  to  these  altered  times,  when  its  operation 
censed  either  the  loss  of  art-treasures  by  their 
being  broken  up  by  the  finders  for  concealment, 
or  the  stoppage  of  works  of  research.  He  in- 
stanced the  case  of  the  Saxon  Cemetery  at 
Longbridge,  which  was  in  course  of  excavation 
by  the  owner,  when  certain  articles  of  value 
found  were  claimed  by  the  Treasury. 


BUILDING  IN  TRINITY  DISTRICT, 
EDINBURGH. 

Building  operations  of  a very  extensive  kind 
have  lately  been  carried  on,  and  are  still  being 
pushed  forward,  in  this  suburb  of  the  Scottish 
capital.  The  extension  of  railway  facilities  has 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  hastened 
the  work  of  the  builders.  The  buildings  (says 
the  Scotsman)  have  not  been  confined  to  one  por- 
tion of  the  district,  but  extend  from  the  Granton- 
road  to  the  New  Cut  at  Newhaven,  embracing 
Laverockbank-road  and  the  other  thorough- 
fares which  intersect  the  Trinity  district  proper. 
When  to  the  houses  which  have  already  been 
built,  or  are  in  course  of  erection,  are  added  the 
many  signs  of  increased  activity  in  the  form  of 
ground  advertised  to  be  feued,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  area  promises  to  be  fully  occupied  before 
many  years  are  over.  Four  or  five  tenements, 
four  stories  in  height,  and  consisting  of  houses 
ranging  in  rental  from  35Z.  to  45Z.,  have  been 
completed  at  Goldenacre,  opposite  the  toll,  and 
having  the  main  frontage  to  Inverleith-row. 
Going  westward  along  the  main  road  towards 
Crewe  Toll,  a number  of  the  new  villa  resi-  ! 
dences  can  be  observed,  while  at  the  head 
of  the  Granton-road,  and  immediately  facing  the 
broad  roadway  which  leads  to  Edinburgh,  is  a 
church,  now  nearing  completion,  intended  for 
the  congregation  of  Granton  and  Wardie  Free 
Church.  The  edifice,  which  has  a square  tower, 
is  a prominent  feature  in  the  architecture  of  the 
district.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Granton-road, 
are  a number  of  four-storied  tenements  known 
aB  Bayton-terrace.  House  accommodation  in 
Granton  is  not  very  plentiful,  which  may  account 
for  the  erection  of  such  high  buildings  in  an 
exposed  position  like  this.  In  all,  eighty 
families,  principally  of  the  working  classes,  are 
accommodated,  all  of  whom  will  have,  at  present, 
a fine  prospect  towards  Corstorphine.  There  is 
some  talk,  however,  of  the  construction  of  other 
houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  in  ground 
which  has  been  laid  out  for  feuing  purposes. 
Behind  the  block  of  dwelling-houses  and  shops 
lying  near  the  Trinity  Bridge  is  a large  extent 
of  ground  which  has  of  late  been  greatly  in 
demand  by  those  wishing  to  erect  houses  of  a 
superior  kind.  At  a Btreet  known  as  Lomond- 
road,  which  is  fronted  by  a large  park,  have 
been  erected  eight  or  nine  villa  residences,  the 
majority  being  three  stories  in  height,  including 
attics.  At  one  of  the  main  corners  Messrs.  A. 
& W.  Fingzies  are  erecting  a mansion,  consisting 
of  three  flats,  and  on  the  roadway  running  from 
the  manse  towards  the  Episcopal  Chapel  three 
large  houses  have  been  erected.  A row  of  first- 
class  single  villa  residences  has  been  placed  on 
the  west  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Trinity 
Bridge,  and  in  the  intersecting  area  buildings  of 
a smaller  kind  are  in  course  of  ereotion.  What 
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seem  the  most  important  operations  in  the 
district  are  to  be  found  in  Laverockbank-road, 
within  two  minutes’  walk  of  the  tramway  ter- 
minus, where  Mr.  W.  OuterBon,  builder,  Edin- 
burgh, is  erecting  a large  number  of  dwellings 
to  the  order  of  the  Scottish  National  Heritable 
Property  Company  (Limited).  The  houses 
number  eighteen,  sixteen  being  of  ordinary  size, 
and  the  other  two,  which  face  the  main  road, 
being  of  a more  valuable  character.  The 
smaller  houses  each  consist  of  a ground-floor 
and  attics,  containing  a drawing-room  15  ft.  by 
13  ft.,  dining-room,  three  bed-rooms,  dressing- 
room,  and  all  other  conveniences.  The  cost  of 
each  house  is  estimated  at  600Z.,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  rents  will  range  from  35Z.  to  40Z. 
The  larger  houseB  facing  Laverockbank-road 
will  cost  about  1,000Z.  The  contractors,  who  are 
stated  to  have  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
matters  of  drainage  and  ventilation,  intend  to 
have  all  the  houses  ready  for  occupation  by 
May.  The  row  has  been  built  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  architect,  George- 
street,  Edinburgh.  At  a short  distance  from 
the  Stanley-road,  two  large  houses,  consisting 
of  three  flats  eaoh,  have  been  constructed,  and 
other  two  are  in  course  of  erection.  Other 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  are  being  pro- 
ceeded with. 


ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM  AND 
SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  in  connexion 
with  this  institution  took  place  on  Wednesday 
evening  last,  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  presiding,  in  the 
absence,  through  indisposition,  of  Mr.  Beresford- 
Hope,  M.P.  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  there  was  a very  meagre  attendance. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Sohool  of  Art 
established  in  connexion  with  the  Museum  had 
duriog  the  past  year  been  more  successful  than 
ever  in  the  national  competitions.  The  classes 
had  been  very  well  attended,  the  number  of 
students  attending  between  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1879,  and  July  10,  1880,  being  ninety- 
two  in  the  evening  classes,  thirty-seven  in  the 
life  class  on  Saturdays,  and  twelve  in  the  ladies’ 
class,  making  a total  of  141.  Nearly  500  stu- 
dents had  now  received  instruction  in  the  school 
in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. The  school  had  so  greatly  increased  of 
late  in  regard  to  the  number  of  students  attend- 
ing, that  the  premises,  though  large,  did  not 
afford  proper  accommodation,  and  the  Council 
had,  at  the  request  of  the  art-master  (Mr. 
Brown),  and  the  curator  (Mr.  Randall  Druce), 
determined  to  make  certain  alterations  of  the 
premises  so  as  to  obtain  another  class-room. 
The  Council  of  the  Museum  had  been  able, 
during  the  past  year,  at  a cost  of  more  than 
500Z.,  to  secure  the  reversion  of  the  lease  of 
the  premises,  which  were  seoured  now  for  nearly 
half  a century,  and  as  the  trustees  would 
now  hold  directly  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster,  their  successors  would  no  doubt 
be  able  to  make  good  terms  for  the  renewal  of 
the  lease.  The  exceptional  expenditure  to  which 
he  had  referred  had  temporarily  somewhat 
crippled  the  resources  of  the  Museum,  but  no 
doubt  times  would  improve,  and  the  Council 
would  then  be  able  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
classes  more  efficiently  than  hitherto.  The 
classes  had  been  very  successful,  and  it  was  a 
gratifying  circumstance  that  for  three  years 
in  succession  Btudents  of  the  school  had 
carried  off  one  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
Plasterers’  Company.  In  1878,  Walter 
Allan  gained  the  second  prize  offered  by 
the  company  for  a design  for  a centre  ornament 
for  a ceiling.  In  1879  another  student  of  the 
school,  Andrew  Garbutt,  gained  the  first  prize 
offered  by  the  company  for  a twisted  column, 
which  was  also  awarded  a gold  medal  in  the 
national  competition ; and  in  1880  Mr.  William 
Kitson,  a Btone-carver,  had  gained  the  com- 
pany’s first  prize  for  a modelled  design  for  a 
picture-frame  in  a ceiling.  ThiB  also,  it  was 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  state,  had  been  awarded 
a gold  medal  in  the  national  competition,  so 
that  the  school  was  amply  justifying  its  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  Seddon  then  proceeded  to  present  the 
prizes,  which  included  : Second-grade  certifi- 
cates and  prizes  to  Messrs.  Robert  Anning  Bell, 
— Jones,  and  — Lawrence,  for  perspective ; to 
Mr.  Lawrence  for  freehand  and  model  drawing  j 
asd  to  Mr.  Blewett  for  geometry.  For  building 
construction,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Albert  D.  Smith,  and  the  second  prize  to 
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Mr.  Roland  Roberta.  National  book-prizes  were 
awarded  to  Janies  Thomas  for  a design  for 
muslin ; and  to  William  Kitson  for  a portrait- 
model  from  life.  4£.  worth  of  books  instead  of 
silver  medal  were  awarded  to  W.  G.  Thomas 
for  a design  for  iron  gates,  and  the  same  hnm- 
ber  of  books  (also  in  lieu  of  silver  medal)  to 
W.  Catchpole  for  design  for  a candelabrum.  A 
silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Frank  Brown  for  a 
design  for  a house ; and  a gold  medal  for 
modelled  design  for  a pioture-frame  on  ceiling 
(which  also  gained  the  Plasterers’  Company’s 
prize  of  71.)  to  William  Kitson.  Several  other 
local  prizes  were  given  in  connexion  with  the 
Museum  and  the  sohool. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lomax  a vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Seddon  for  presiding  and 
for  past  services  to  theMuseum ; and  Mr.  Randall 
Druce  (curator  and  assistant  secretary)  and 
Mr.  Brown  (the  art-master)  having  addressed  a 
few  words  to  the  students,  the  meeting  termi- 
nated. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-Btreet,  Liver- 
pool, on  Wednesday  evening,  January  12th,  the 
President,  Mr.  Charles  Aldridge,  F.R.I.B.A.,  in 
the  chair.  After  the  usual  routine  business,  the 
secretary  announced  that  the  sub-committee 
appointed  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  measured 
drawings  of  the  north  vestibule  of  St.  George’s 
Hall,  submitted  by  the  Btudents  as  recess  work, 
had  reported  to  the  council  that,  in  their 
opinion,  those  by  R.  Holt  were  the  best,  and 
those  by  C.  R.  Chidson  were  second ; they  also 
highly  commended  the  drawings  sent  in  by 
J.  H.  Havelock  Sutton.  The  council  had 
approved  of  the  award  of  the  sub-committee, 
and  the  prizes  would  be  given  accordingly. 
The  death  of  Mr.  George  Goodall,  one  of  the 
oldest  members,  was  announced,  and  a vote  of 
condolence  with  his  widow  was  passed.  Mr. 
Samuel  Huggins,  also  a very  old  member,  who 
bad  sent  in  his  resignation  owing  to  ill  health, 
was  elected  an  honorary  member.  A paper  upon 
“Domestic  Sanitary  Economy”  was  read  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Gibbs  (Messrs.  John  Gibbs  & Sons,  sanitary 
engineers,  of  Liverpool),  illustrated  by  carefully- 
prepared  diagrams  shown  by  the  oxy-hydrogen 
light,  descriptive  of  a system  of  ventilation  as 
applied  to  a large  dwelling-house,  through  the 
medium  of  Messrs.  R.  Boyle  & Son’s  self-actingair- 
pump  ventilator.  Mr.  Gibbs  urged  the  import- 
ance of  having  a proper  system  of  ventilation 
applied  to  the  lavatories,  &c.,  of  dwelling-houses, 
and  that  a constant  upward  current  should 
always  be  maintained  in  the  shafts  connecting  the 
soil  pipes  and  drains  with  the  roof,  and  that  this 
desirable  object  might  be  best  attained  through 
the  above  medium  ; otherwise  the  emanations 
from  the  coatings  of  the  drain-pipeB  would,  in 
the  event  of  the  water-basin  of  a trap  becoming 
dry,  or  of  a leak  occurring  in  the  drains,  find 
its  way  into  the  apartments  of  the  house, 
and  introduce  the  germs  of  disease.  A meet- 
ing of  the  Students’  Class  of  Design  and  Con- 
struction was  held  previously  to  the  ordinary 
meeting,  when  a large  number  of  designs  for 
“A  Small  Stable”  were  handed  in.  Mr. 
Arthur  P.  Fry  was  the  visitor  for  the  evening. 


PONTEFRACT  TOWN-HALL  SCHEME. 

The  Corporation  of  this  borough  held  another 
Bpecially-Bumtnoned  meeting  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing to  consider  a requisition  signed  by  ten 
members,  to  take  immediate  steps  in  the  re- 
building of  the  town-hall,  &c.  The  majority  at 
the  laBt  division,  when  the  scheme  was  thrown 
over,  now  proposed  that  the  old  town-hall 
should  be  cleared  away,  and  important  street 
improvements  carried  out.  This  was  met  by 
an  amendment  that  the  Corporation  should  be 
empowered  to  spend  a sum  not  exceeding 
7,000L  out  of  the  rates  in  the  erection  of  an 
assembly-room,  with  surveyor’s  offices  and 
extra  police-cell  accommodation,  to  include  the 
purchase  of  additional  properties,  — the  old 
vicarage  and  dispensary,  and  the  architect’s 
commission.  The  amendment  waa  carried  by 
eleven  to  ten  votes,  so  that  virtually  the  original 
scheme  will  now  be  carried  out.  The  3,0001. 
subscribed  by  the  public  will  be  devoted  to  the 
purchase  of  the  property,  and  the  7 0001.  to  the 
building  Only  a portion  of  the  dispensary,  for 
which  the  Corporation  have  paid  nearly  1.5001., 
will  now  be  required,  and  the  rest  will  con- 
sequently be  for  re-sale.  The  assembly-room, 


it  is  suggested,  shall  be  slightly  curtailed  in 
size  ; and  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  plans  of 
“ Straight  and  True,”  with  some  modifications. 
The  main  front  will  be  brick  instead  of  Btone. 


VIENNA  TOWN-HALL. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  the  Austrian  capital 
has  determined  to  decorate  the  interior  of  the 
B6tel  de  Ville  in  an  artistic  manner.  Amongst 
the  principal  features  of  the  proposed  embellish- 
ments will  be  three  large  paintings  on  the 
ceiling  of  the  Grand  Hall.  The  celebrated 
artist,  Hans  Makart,  has  already  been  appointed 
to  execute  these  paintings.  A colossal  picture 
in  the  centre  will  represent  the  City  of  Vienna, 
with  all  her  modern  improvements.  On  the 
right  will  be  a painting  representing  the  Sciences 
and  Arts,  whilst  on  the  left  Commerce  and 
Manufactures  will  be  depicted.  Around  the 
Grand  Hall  will  be  placed  statueB  of  the  prin- 
cipal local  celebrities,  and  of  men  who  have 
rendered  eminent  services  to  the  Municipality. 
On  the  walls  will  be  mosaics  and  medallions 
representing  men  of  Vienna  birth  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  intellectual  pursuits. 
The  principal  sculptors  engaged  for  these  workB 
are  Herren  Weyer,  V.  Tilgner,  Schmidtgruber, 
and  Wagner.  In  the  Hall  of  Presentation  there 
is  to  be  a grand  battlepiece,  painted  by  L’Alle- 
mand,  representing  the  Siege  of  Vienna  by  the 
Turks.  All  the  artists  engaged  in  these  works 
of  decoration  in  the  Vienna  H6tel  de  Ville  are 
Austrians. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Broder. — It  is  our  melancholy 
duty  to  record  the  death  of  a promising  and 
talented  young  architect,  Mr.  William  Kedo 
Broder,  who  fell  a victim  to  that  unfortunate 
practice,  bo  common  amongst  men  of  business, 
of  getting  into  a traia  while  it  is  in  motion. 
Mr.  Broder  fell  between  the  platform  and  the 
carriage,  and  received  injuries  from  which  he 
died  in  a few  hours.  The  deceased,  who  was 
a member  of  a Roman  Catholic  family,  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  buildings  connected  with  that 
community.  His  two  most  important  executed 
works  are, — the  Priests’  House  and  Schools  at 
Sunbury,  a picturesque  group  of  half-timber 
buildings,  and  St.  Joseph’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Brighton,  a bold  single-span  churoh, 
vaulted  in  stone.*  Mr.  Broder  had  devoted  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  to  travelling  about 
Europe;  and  one  who  was  a frequent  companion 
in  his  rambles  has  written  to  us  of  him  as 
follows: — “A  more  sincere  friend,  a more 
genial  and  good-natured  man,  ora  more  devoted 
and  enthusiastic  artist,  it  has  never  been  my 
good  fortune  to  come  across.”  Mr.  Broder  died 
on  Saturday,  January  8th. 


A NEW  BUILDING  ESTATE. 

The  site  upon  which  stand  the  Roman  Catholic 
Schools,  at  Richmond-road,  West  Brompton, 
built  within  the  last  few  years  by  Monsignor 
Capel,  is  about  to  be  converted  into  a building 
estate,  by  a company  who  have  purchased  it  for 
that  purpose.  The  site  occupied  by  the  schools, 
together  with  the  grounds,  occupies  an  area  of 
about  4 acres  in  extent,  and  will  shortly  be 
covered  with  a large  number  of  houses  of  a 
superior  character.  In  order  to  clear  the  ground 
the  materials  of  the  schools  were  sold  last  week, 
by  Messrs.  Horne,  Eversfield,  & Co.  The  schools 
are  now  in  course  of  demolition,  preparatory  to 
laying  out  the  estate  for  building  upon. 


UNSANITARY  HOUSES  WITHOUT 
OWNERS. ' 

There  are  juBt  now  a number  of  dilapidated 
houses  near  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Wands- 
worth which  are  not  fit  for  habitation,  but 
which  are  nevertheless  occupied  by  poor 
people ; and  there  seems  a difficulty  about 
either  repairing  or  clearing  them,  as  no  owners 
for  them  can  be  found,  and  the  tenants  appear 
to  pay  no  rents.  The  subject  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Wandsworth  District  Board  of 
Works  at  their  last  meeting,  when  it  was  stated 
that  the  houses  had  been  condemned  by  the 
medical  officer  and  surveyor,  as  being  both  dan- 


• Interior  and  exterior  views  of  this  church  will  be  found 
in  'he  Builder,  vol.  xxxix.,  pp.  314,  316, 


gerous  and  unsanitary,  but  that  an  obstacle 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  berng  repaired,  as  no 
owners  could  be  found  to  claim  them  and  be- 
come responsible  for  the  work  necessary  to  be 
done.  In  the  course  of  a discussion  which  took 
place  on  the  subject,  the  chairman  observed  that 
it  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  no 
owners  could  be  found  for  the  houses,  as,  in 
his  opinion,  they  were  quite  past  repairing. 
It  appeared  to  him  very  clear  that  the  houses 
could  be  closed  if  they  applied  to  a magistrate, 
and  the  clerk  was  directed  to  take  the  necessary 
legal  steps,  aod  apply  to  a magistrate  accord- 
ingly, in  order  that  the  houses  might  be  cleared 
of  their  occupants,  and  closed  as  Boon  as 
possible. 


TO  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  BUILD. 

Sik, — When  a person  is  about  to  build,  he  or 
she  employs  an  architect  to  make  plans,  eleva- 
tions, and  sections.  This  done,  and  approved  by 
the  employer,  the  architect  then  has  to  draw 
up  a long  specification,  describing  in  detail  all 
the  work  to  be  done  and  the  different  kinds  of 
materials  to  be  used.  This  part  of  the  work 
complete,  the  employer  asks  what  the  cost  will 
be.  The  architect  replies,  “ I have  not  taken 
out  quantities,  but  my  approximate  estimate  is, 
say,  2,0001.  You  had  better  get  a builder’s 
estimate.”  Allow  me  to  say  that  architects,  as 
a rule,  are  gentlemen,  and  will  not  do  anything 
shabby,  and  will  tell  you  right  off  what  can 
or  cannot  be  done.  The  employer  asks  a 
builder  for  his  estimate.  The  builder  has  to 
spend  a great  deal  of  time  in  viewing  the  site, 
ascertaining  water-supply,  haulage  of  materials, 
drainage,  and,  in  fact,  everything  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work.  He  has  to  read  the  plans, 
thoroughly  study  the  specification,  measure 
every  part  of  the  ground-work,  and  the  mason’s, 
bricklayer’s,  carpenter’s,  joiner’s,  plumber’s, 
painter’s,  glazier’s,  and  decorator’s  work.  He 
has  then  to  price  these,  which,  perhaps,  may 
contain  5,000  items.  This  takes  a long  time. 
Moreover,  a man  must  be  practically  expe- 
rienced to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  accurate 
estimate. 

There  are  many  who  would  jumble  it  over, 
sign  the  contract,  and  the  first  week  begin 
scamping  the  work.  The  employer  then  finds, 
to  his  sorrow,  that  he  is  in  bad  hands,  and  the 
result  is  perhaps  a very  costly  case  of  litigation. 

Question. — I ask  whether  any  person  in  any 
trade  would  Bpend  twenty-one  days  in  making 
calculations,  exercising  his  talent  and  practical 
experience,  taxing  his  brain,  and  then  have  his 
work  hawked  about  among  others  of  his  trade  ? 
The  employer  Bays,  “ I have  not  told  a single 
person  what  your  estimate  is,  and  my  servants 
never  speak  about  my  business.” 

Suggestion. — When  a person  is  about  to  build, 
let  him  employ  the  architect  whom  he  knows 
to  be  a good  man,  and  who  has  a list  of  good, 
substantial,  and  trustworthy  builders  on  his 
books.  Let  him  then  decide  upon  the  plans, 
and  place  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
architect,  who  will  at  all  times  do  justice  to 
employer  and  employed.  When  the  work  is 
done,  measure  and  value  and  pay  according  to 
quantity  and  quality.  By  these  means  he  will 
have  a good  substantial  building,  and  he  will 
be  ever  friendly  with  his  architect  and  builder. 
Moreover,  if  this  system  were  adopted,  it  would 
save  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  builders  from  being 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  would,  I know, 
save  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  expensive  cases 
of  litigation.  Benjamin  Inkpen. 


THE  PARKES  MUSEUM  OF  HYGIENE. 

Sir, — I should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  though  we  have  in  our  midst  so  valuable  an 
institution  as  the  Parkes  Museum,  the  avowed 
purpose  of  which  is  to  disseminate  sound  ideas 
of  sanitation,  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  debarred 
from  visiting  it  through  its  being  open  but  a few 
hours  in  the  day  (from  ten  a.m.  till  two  p.m.), 
when  most  men  are  engaged  either  in  their  pro- 
fessional or  industrial  callings.  It  would  be  a 
boon  to  the  working-classes  of  the  metropolis, — 
especially  to  those  of  them  who  are  engaged  in 
the  building  trades, — and  the  public  in  general, 
if  it  could  be  opened  on  a similar  basis  to 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Students  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  who  are  pur- 
suing the  study  of  building  construction  would 
be  able  to  obtain  valuable  information,  which  at 
present  they  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  from 
other  sources. 

J.  F.  Walker,  Bricklayer. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION  AND 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Sib, — Aa  my  name  has  been  referred  to  in 
connexion  with  the  origin  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  will  you  allow  me  to  say  I thiok 
the  band  of  students  who  associated  themselves 
together  in  consequence  of  my  letter  to  your 
journal  in  1846  may  fairly  claim  to  have  origi- 
nated the  idea  of  an  architectural  students’ 
Bociety ; but  at  the  same  time,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Draughtsmen's  Association,  and  the 
leadership  of  Professor  Kerr,  our  scheme  in  all 
probability  would  have  been  a failure.  Neither 
muBtit  be  forgotten  that  the  A.  A.  D.  gave  us 
onr  first  home,  and  its  members  that  direction 
and  advice  which  as  a society  of  youngsters  we 
so  much  needed. 

Again,  the  idea  of  the  Architectural  Exhibi- 
tion originated  with  the  A.  A.  D.,  although  the 
Architectural  Association  materially  improved 
upon  and  developed  the  original  idea ; the  Archi- 
tectural Exhibition  in  its  turn  brought  about 
the  formation  of  the  Architectural  Union  Com- 
pany, of  which  it  may  be  fairly  said  my  old 
friend,  James  Edmeston,  was  the  founder.  I 
refer  to  this  because  in  my  opinion  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Architectural  Union  Company  is 
in  a large  measure  due  the  wonderful  increase  in 
numbers  end  influence  of  the  present  Architec- 
tural Association,  particularly  so  because  it 
enabled  the  Royal  Institute  and  the  Architec- 
tural Association  to  meet  under  the  same  roof, 
though  as  distinct  societies. 

One  word  more.  Could  not  the  Architectural 
Association  revive  the  Architectural  Exhibition  ? 
I am  sure  it  would  be  a great  boon  to  the 
profession,  as  well  as  to  the  public  generally, 
if  revived  in  a liberal  and  comprehensive  spirit. 
I,  as  one  of  the  committee  at  the  time  when  the 
late  Architectural  Exhibition  came  to  grief, 
would  gladly  co-operate  in  such  a scheme,  and 
doubtless  other  members  of  the  committee 
would  do  so  too.  This  ought  to  be  a matter  of 
small  difficulty  with  a society  numbering,  I am 
told,  nearly  800  members. 

Chables  Gray. 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATING. 

Sib, — The  apparatus  for  warming  and  venti- 
lating manufactured  by  J.  Weeks  & Co., 
described  and  illustrated  in  your  la6t  week’s 
issue,  resembles  somewhat  an  arrangement  sug- 
gested and  described  by  me  in  a series  of 
articles  on  “ Applied  Hygiene,”  contributed  to 
the  Universal  Engineer  some  time  back.  I am 
glad  yen  have  given  prominence  to  the  arrange- 
ment as  devised  by  Messrs.  Weeks  & Co.  It 
certainly  is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  philoso- 
phical systems  yet  brought  out,  and  deserves 
the  consideration  of  sanitarians. 

B.  H.  Thwaite,  C.E. 


RADIATION  AND  CONDUCTION. 

Sir, — With  my  present  knowledge  or  ignorance  of 
the  subject,  the  letter  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Bentley,  at 
p.  58,  io  such  a one  as  I would  have  liked  to  write.  It 
expresses  the  ideas  which  occurred  to  mj  own  mind  on  the 
matters  he  refers  to. 

As  to  the  effect  of  heating  by  hot-water  pipes  npon  the 
air,  I hHd  a very  disagreeable  experience  yesterday  fore- 
noon, in  church.  Upon  going  in,  the  first  few  inhalations 
remit  ded  me  of  drinking  lukewarm  water  that  had  been 
smoked  in  the  heating.  In  half  an  hour  I had  a slight 
headache,  and  was  in  purgatory  until  the  end  of  the 
service,  not  caring  to  go  out  from  where  I was  sitting. 
The  church  was  in  the  country,  and  possibly,  deficient 
ventilation,  coupled  with  the  ignorance  of  the  attendant, 
had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  bad  effect  of  the  heating. 
People  offer,  forget  that,  as  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin 
puts  it,  we  desire  cool  air  to  breathe,  just  as  we  like  cool 
water  to  drink.  A continuance  of  breathing  air  which  has 
been  heated  by  hot  pipes  or  flues  tends  to  produce  blood- 
poisoniDg  with  some  people.  The  air  in  this  case  is  not 
only  vitiated  by  burnt  panicles  being  suspended  in  it, 
hut,  as  it  seems  to  me,  its  electrical,  magnetic,  ami 
chemical  effects  are  also  altered  for  the  worse  by  coming 
into  contact  with  the  hot  pipes,— and  the  more  highly- 
heated  the  worse,— just  as  the  temper  is  taken  out  of  a 
steel  blade  when  it  is  passed  through  the  fire.  There  is 
room  for  more  real  informatiou  being  made  public  upon 
this  subject  than  has  yet  been  given. 

As  to  Mr.  Bentley’s  caution  in  connexion  with  the  use 
cf  gas  and  coke  stoves,  bis  ideas  are  similar  to  my  own.  I 
was  led  to  contider  that  without  due  precautions  these 
might  do  great  harm  unless  the  products  of  combustion 
were  securely  carried  off,  so  as  not  to  contaminate  not  only 
the  room  the  stove  was  in,  bat  also  other  apartments  near 
it.  One  cause  that  leads  me  to  say  so  is  that  in  apart- 
ments where  the  products  of  gas  combustion  from  the 
gaselier  were  supposed  to  be  cariird  off  by  the  pipes  putin 
lor  that  purpose,  these  were  often  found  to  tie  a sham, 
owing  to  being  led  into  the  same  pipe  that  ventilated  the 
room,  so  that  the  products  of  gas  combustion,  especially 
wbeu  the  fire  was  on.  simply  weut  up  one  pipe  to  go  out  of 
the  room  and  down  the  other  to  come  into  it ! 

\V.  P.  Buchaw. 


MILL  BUILDING. 

Sib, — With  reference  to  the  letter  in  yonr 
issne  of  last  week  on  this  subject,  permit  me  to 
inform  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Jones  Lloyd,  that 
he  will  gain  no  power  whatever  by  attaching  a 
fly-wheel  to  his  proposed  water-wheel,  a fly- 
wheel simply  acting  as  a reservoir  or  Btore  of 
force,  but  creating  none  of  its  own.  It  is  very 
possible  that  a heavy  fly-wheel  might  be  desir- 
able in  working  pumping-gear  off  the  water- 
wheel, but  the  weight  and  position  of  such  could 
be  decided  only  by  one  in  possession  of  full 
information  of  all  requirements,  and  as  a detail 
of  the  general  scheme.  If  there  is  such  a large 
margin  of  proflt  on  corn-milliDg  in  Patagonia  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  states,  surely  it  would  pay  to  have 
the  advice  of  a first-class  consulting  mechanical 
engineer,  whose  fee  would  be  saved  many  times 
over  in  the  first  cost  of  machinery.  Sea-sand, 
if  well  washed  by  running  a stream  of  fresh 
water  through  it,  would  be  suitable  for  building 
work,  but  should  be  mixed  with  broken  stone  or 
rock  for  concrete. 

With  such  a small  head  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
mentions,  the  use  of  a turbine  or  horizontal 
water-wheel  would  be  very  economical  of  power. 

P.  Munday. 


SURVEYOR’S  PROBLEM.* 

Tin:  area  found  by  Mr.  Vine  is  over,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Eagles  seriously  under,  the  truth,  which  is 
very  near  5331  ; and  obtainable  to  any  exactness 
with  fewer  figures  than  by  logarithms,  if  we  use 
a table  of  cnbe-roots,  extending  no  higher  than 
to  106,  and  the  simple  fact  that  when  a quantity 
is  increased  or  diminished  in  a very  small  ratio, 
its  cube-root  varies  by  one-third  of  that  ratio. 
The  simplest  way  of  expressing  the  area  was  by 
AC-DE  = (87 + V 14*87)  V 87214- 
Now  14287  = 17052  = approximately  17000  + 
ar|d  87214  = 105966  = approximately 
106000  — -!-§#{;  g-.  The  table  will  give  us  the 
rootofl7000'=25-713,  and  that  of  106000=47-326. 
The  former  must  be  augmented  by  of  itself, 
giving  25‘739  ; and  the  latter  diminished  by^'^, 
giving  47'321.  Then  AC  = 112-739,  which,  x by 
DE  or  47-321,  gives  5330-923.  No  logarithms 
would  get  this  result  so  quickly. 

E.  L.  G. 


WORTHY  WORKMEN. 

Sir, — I beg,  with  your  kind  permission,  to 
record  in  yonr  columns  that  close  to  my  office 
a large  building  is  now  in  course  of  erection, 
and  although  several  bricklayers  have  been 
at  work  upon  the  job  during  the  last  two 
months,  I have  not  heard  a single  oath  or  foul 
expression  from  any  one  of  them.  The  works  are 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  decorum,  and  all 
the  men  appear  to  show  great  diligence  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  even  working  as  late 
as  four  o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon.  There 
are  folks  who  would  argue  from  such  a state  of 
things  that  the  men  thus  engaged  are  teetotalers, 
but  such  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  as  I 
have  seen  them  using  an  adjacent  public-house 
during  meal-times  with  great  regularity. 

Yon  will,  I sincerely  trust,  pardon  my  not 
indicating  the  exact  locality  of  the  works,  as  I 
have  no  wish  that  so  desirable  a state  of  things 
as  I have  indicated  should  be  interrupted  by 
any  interference.  Onlooker. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

HANCOCK  V.  BAKER  AND  SONS. 

Sin, — Onr  attention  has  been  called  to  the  report  of  the 
above  action  in  the  Builder  of  December  18th,  1880.  The 
report  is  somewhat  incomplete.  The  gentleman  therein 
referred  to  was  not  obliged  to  retire  from  business  owing 
to  illness,  but  was  obliged  to  absent  himself  Irom  his  office 
owing  to  illness.  That,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  quite  a dif- 
ferent thing  to  retiring  from  business. 

The  iury  had  to  decide  whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  recover,  but  the  jury  had  no  jurisdiction  to  decide 
whither  the  plaintiff  or  the  estate  of  the  former  survey-  r 
was  to  receive  pay.  The  question  as  between  the  plaintiff 
and  the  former  surveyor  was  not  before  the  jury. 

It  is  true  that  the  jury  gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  claim  ; but  it  seems  to  ns  that  yonr 
report  ought  to  have  gone  on  to  say  that  the  judge  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  the  verdict  was  entirely  wrong  and 
agaiust  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  refused  to  give  jude- 
ment.  AVe  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  state  that  the 
defendants  have  since  obtained  a rule  ni-i  fur  a new  trial. 

Wo  trust  yonr  well-known  sense  of  Turnes.  to  insert 
this  letter.  Blewitt  & Tyler, 

Solicitors  for  Defendants. 


* In  Mr.  Eaglcs’s  communication,  last  week,  the  symbol 
for  " because  was  accidentally  substituted  for  that  of 

therefore  ” 


EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  BILL. 

Sir, — I wish  to  know  how  a “ Clerk  of  the 
Works”  would  be  situated,  in  case  of  an 
accident  on  a building,  with  the  “ Employers’ 
Liability  Bill  ” as  it  now  stands  ? Will  one  of 
your  correspondents  give  some  information  on 
this  subject  ? P.  Sollas. 


THE  FIRE  AT  MR.  GEORGE  MITCHELL’S. 

Sir, — Probably  yon  have  not  heard  of  the  destructive 
fire  which  took  place  here  (Brompton)  on  the  28th 
December,  1880.  By  some  mistake  the  press  had  it  next 
morning  that  there  was  a fire  “ at  a marble-polisher’s  in 
Chapel  street,  Knightsbridge,”  the  fact  being  that  the  fire 
occurred  in  the  back  part  of  my  show-room,  abutting  on 
my  stables,  which  are  in  Chapel-place,  Brompton.  I 
should  like  one  of  your  representatives  to  call  and  see  the 
state  of  my  late  fine  stock,  and  report  the  ravages  of  the 
fire,  which,  although  Bcaroely  noticed  as  a sensational  fire, 
has  damaged  over6,000L  worth  of  marble  chimney-pieee9, 
&c.  As  my  customers  can  scarcely  realise  the  great 
damage  done,  by  which  my  contracts  have  been  much 
delayed,  and  business  generally  impeded,  it  would  oblige 
me  very  much  if  you  would  give  a description  of  the  great 
damage  done  by  smoke,  steam,  fire,  and  smashing  in  the 
excitement.  G.  Mitchell. 

V Those  who  know  Mr.  George  Mitchell  will 
not  need  any  further  assurance  than  his  own  statement 
here  made.  We  are  very  sorry  indeed  to  hear  of  this 
disaster. 


pfloohs. 

British  Mezzotinto  Portraits  : a Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  these  Engravings  from  the  Introduction 
of  the  Art  to  the  Early  Part  of  the  Present 
Century  1 Accompanied  by  Biographical  Notes. 
By  John  Chaloner  Smith,  B.A.,  M.R.I.A., 
M.  In6t.  C.E.  Part  III.  London  : Henry 
Sotberan.  1880. 

This  is  the  third  part  of  a large  and  laborious 
work,  a former  portion  of  which  we  noticed 
some  time  since.  The  author  goes  through  the 
list  of  the  mezzotintists  in  alphabetical  order, 
giving  a list  of  all  their  works,  notes  as  to 
any  various  Btates  of  the  plate,  and  a brief 
biographical  notice  of  the  subject  of  the  plate. 
The  inscriptions  of  the  original  plates  are  also 
given  at  full  length.  In  a literary  point  of  view 
the  publication  is  a dry  one  enough ; but  in  the 
fulfilment  of  its  object  it  appears  most  thoroughly 
done,  and  represents  an  amount  of  laborious 
research  for  which  the  author  must  look  for  his 
reward  in  the  blessings  of  many  generations  of 
future  collectors,  to  whom“  Smith’s  Catalogue” 
will  probably  become  an  indispensable  book  of 
reference.  Such  a work  can  hardly  bring  its 
author  much  immediate  recompense,  but  its 
repute  and  its  value  to  those  concerned  in  the 
subject  it  deals  with  are  such  as  will  increase 
as  time  goes  on.  It  is  well  for  collectors  that 
there  are  persons  who  are  inspired  by  their 
interest  in  a subject  to  undertake  this  kind  of 
useful  but  laborious  and  too  often  thankless 
task. 

The  present  volume,  which,  as  it  goes  down  to 
the  name  of  Yispre,  we  presume  concludes  the 
catalogue,  contains  as  a frontispiece  a repro- 
duction of  a very  effective  portrait  of  Chailes  II. 
by  Sherwin,  believed  by  the  author  to  be  the 
earliest  mezzotint  in  existence.  The  three 
volumes,  we  may  observe,  are  paged  continu- 
ously, which  is  much  better  for  reference  in  a 
work  of  this  kind  : it  is,  in  faot,  one  volume 
published  in  three  parts  for  convenience. 


VARIORUM. 

We  have  before  now  spoken  of  the  large 
expenditure  made  by  some  manufactnrers  in 
the  production  of  trade-books.  Messrs.  C.  & R. 
Light,  the  extensive  cabinet-makers  and  up- 
holsterers, of  Curtain-road,  Shoreditch,  appear 
to  have  capped  them  all ; for  here  wh  have 
before  us  a large  folio  volume,  well  bound,  of 
“ Registered  Designs,”  comprising  430  pagep, 
and  nearly  2,000  items.  Some  of  the  drawings 
are,  of  course,  representations  of  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  furniture  as  now  manufactured  by 
wholesale,  but  the  greater  number  are  new,  and 
for  the  most  part  of  very  satisfactory  design. 
If  another  edition  be  published,  we  should 
advi.-e  Messrs.  Light  to  cancel  their  present  ngly 
title-page,  and  substitute  something  better,  ad 
it  gives  a wrong  impression  on  opening  the 
bonk.  If  good  judgment  be  brought  to  the 
task  of  selection,  this  catalogue  will  be  found  » 

very  useful  book  of  reference. ‘‘Domestic 

Plumbing  and  Water  8ervice.”  By  Wm.  White, 
F.S  A.,  Architec  , describes  in  a small  corn  pa  cm 
several  patented  sanitary  appliances,  alreaov 
mem.ioned  in  our  pages,  and  in  which  tin- 
writer  has  a personal  interest.  The  principled 
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involved  well  deserve  careful  consideration. 

A new  edition  has  been  published  of  “Preli- 
minary Introduction  to  Practical  Mechanics,” 
by  the  Rev.  John  P.  Twisden,  M.A.  (Longmans). 
Some  new  chapters  have  been  added,  and  the 
whole  has  been  revised.  It  is  a sound  little 

book. A new  work,  entitled  “Chapters  from 

the  History  of  Old  Saint  Paul’s, ” by  Dr.  W. 
Sparrow  Simpson,  editor  of  “ Documents  illus- 
trating the  History  of  Saint  Paul’s”  (Camden 
Society),  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published 
shortly  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 


UlisccUimcit. 

Compensation  for  Damage  to  Moors. — 
The  arbitrator  in  the  matter  in  dispute  between 
■^r*  _ Henry  Garnett,  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions  for  the  county  of  Lancashire,  and  the 
Corporation  of  the  Borough  of  Lancaster,  as  to 
the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  latter  for  the 
abstraction  of  water  from  extensive  grouse 
moors,  the  property  of  Mr.  Garnett,  has  now 
made  his  award.  The  amount  of  the  claim  sent 
in  waa  30,0007,  and  it  wag  alleged  that  by 
taking  away  1,500,000  gallons  of  water  a day, 
as  the  Corporation  was  entitled  to  do,  the  moors, 
which  altogether  consist  of  7,950  acres,  by  the 
Bide  of  Tarnbrook  Wyre,  near  Lancaster,  wonld 
be  totally  destroyed  for  the  purposes  of  breed- 
ing grouse.  Many  eminent  surveyors  and 
sporting  gentlemen  were  called,  and  also  game- 
keepers on  the  estates  of  several  Sootch  noble- 
mon  None  of  the  witnesses,  however,  placed 
the  damage  at  so  high  a sum  as  the  claim  sent 
m,  but  several  of  them  named  sums  varying 
from  18,0D0Z.  to  20.000Z.  On  behalf  of  the  Cor- 
poration, on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mansergh,  C.E., 
and  other  engineering  witnesses  and  estate 
agents,  testified  that  in  their  opinion  the  moors 
would  be  actually  improved  rather  than  deterio- 
rated by  taking  away  the  water,  as  they  were 
previously  too  wet,  even  for  grouse ; and  that 
the  only  damage  which  Mr.  Garnett  wonld  sus- 
tain would  be  that  caused  by  the  actnal  laying 
of  the  pipes,  and  by  the  disturbance  caused  to 
the  grouse  by  the  occasional  visits  of  the  work- 
men of  the  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting the  works.  This  they  did  not  esti- 
mate at  more  than  500Z.  The  proceedings 
oocupied  fourteen  days  at  the  Institution  of 
Surveyors,  and  the  arbitrator,  Mr.  W.  C Gully 
Q.C.,  paid  several  visits  to  the  property  for  the 
purpose  of  personally  inspecting  it.  The 
amount  of  his  award  is  3,500 Z. 

The  Smoke  Prevention  Acts.— The  Hamp- 
stead \ estry  has  resolved  to  inform  the  Smoke 
Prevention  Committee  of  the  National  Health 
and  Kyrle  Societies  “ That,  whilst  the  Vestry 
and  its  sanitary  department  are  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  evil  pro- 
duced by  the  comparatively  few  factories, 
bakehouses,  &c..,  in  this  parish  would  hardly 
make  any  active  interference  with  them  ad- 
visable ; that  Hampstead  suffered  from  London 
fogs  and  smoke  when  the  wind  was  in  certain 
quarters,  and  that  the  evil  was  undoubtedly  on 
the  increase  ; that  little  would  be  gained, 
therefore,  by  interfering  with  bakehouses  whilst 
the  half-million  chimneys  of  private  houBes 
mained  in  their  present  condition;  but  that  the 
Vestry  will  be  happy  to  support  any  application 
to  the  Home  Secretary  for  such  reasonable 
amendment  of  the  law  as  shall  enlarge  the 
existing  Smoke  Prevention  Acts,  an  I render 
them  thoroughly  effective.” 

The  Fog-  and  Smoke  Question.  — The 
problem  solved  so  far  as  manufacturers  are  con- 
cerned At  the  Daily  Chronicle  Paper  Mills, 
where  from  -50  to  300  tons  of  coals  are  burnt 
™°kly’  ,tker®  an  Mention  in  use  called 
M Dougall  s Mechanical  Stoker,  which  not  onlv 
consumes  almost  all  the  smoke,  but  effects  a 
great  saving  in  the  amount  of  fuel  required. 
E.ght  of  the  stokers”  may  be  seen  in  opera- 
tion at  Wheatshenf  Mills,  Millwall  Docks.  Six- 
teen of  these  contrivances  have  been  applied  to 
eight  very  large  boilers,  and  their  success  has 
equalled  the  utmost  expectations  that  could  be 
formed  respecting  them.  In  fact,  Mr.  E.  Lloyd 
the  owner  of  the  paper-mills,  considers  that  this 
recently-improved  “mechanical  stoker”  only 
requires,  to  be  seen  in  operation  in  order  to 
ensure  its  coming  into  general  u3e  for  boilers. 
With  a view,  therefore,  to  making  so  important 
in  invention  known,  he  has  expressed  his 
willingness  to  give  an  order  to  see  the 
' stokers  ” at  work  to  any  one  interested  in  such 
subjects. 


Infraction  of  Building  Bye-Laws.— At  the 
Edmonton  Sessions  on  the  12th  inst.,  Andrew 
Nichols,  builder,  of  Shackle  well-lane,  was  oharged 
upon  two  summonses  with  violating  the  106th 
bye-law  of  the  Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health, 
the  material  used  by  him  as  mortar  in  the  con- 
struction of  two  houses  in  Daleview-road,  East- 
bournia,  Stamford-hill,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Board,  not  being  of  a character  to  solidly 
bind  the  bricks  together.  Mr.  De  Pape,  sur- 
veyor to  the  Board,  said  he  personally  visited  the 
houses  on  the  3rd  of  December,  and  took  four 
samples  of  mortar  (produced)  from  the  brick- 
work. He  also  gave  notice  that  the  walls  were 
in  a dangerous  state,  and  they  had  been  par- 
tially taken  down.  The  samples  were  handed 
to  the  justices,  who  with  the  greatest  ease 
crumbled  the  so-called  mortar  into  dust  between 
their  fiDgers.  The  Bench  ordered  the  defendant 
to  pay  51.,  and  a continuing  penalty  of  2s.  6d. 
per  day  for  forty  days  in  respect  of  each  house, 

20Z.  altogether,  and  costs,  intimating  that  they 
were  determined  to  assist  local  authorities  in 
enforcing  their  bye-laws. 

Duun’s  Literary  Institute.— On  the  13th 
inst.  Mr.  T.  F.  Dillon  Croker,  F.S.A.,  gave  a 
charming  entertainment,  entitled  “Selected 
Readings  from  the  Writings  of  the  Late  J.  R. 
Plancbe  ( Somerset  Herald),  with  some  Recollec- 
tions of  the  Actors  who  appeared  therein.”  Mr. 
Dillon  Croker,  with  his  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  writings  of  one  of  our  most  prolific 
and  accomplished  dramatic  writers,  delighted 
his  audience  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a half 
with  extracts  from  extravaganza,  opera,  comedy, 
burletta,  comic  drama,  and  farce,  — extracts 
that  were  artistically  selected  and  most  drama- 
tically rendered.  Upwards  of  two  dozen  of 
Planche  s best  known  stage  productions  were 
laid  under  contribution  for  selections,  many  of 
the  extracts  being  characteristic  from  their 
charming  wit,  humonr,  and  grace  of  the 
author’s  erudition  and  genius.  Mr.  Croker’s 
imitations  of  the  best  known  actors  of  his  time 
have  given  the  exponent  distinction  as  an  enter- 
tainer, and  his  imitations  on  the  evening  in 
question  were  perfect. 

Kirkwall:  Fire  in  a Church.— On  Sunday 
morning,  January  16tb,  St.  Olaf’s  Episcopal 
Chapel  was  considerably  damaged  by  fire.  The 
heating  apparatus  was  started  in  the  morning, 
and  the  attendant,  on  returning  from  breakfast, 
found  the  floor  of  the  vestry  and  organ-loft, — 
which  form  the  roof  of  the  stove-room, — on  fire. 
Considerable  damage  has  been  done.  As  to  the 
cause  of  the  fire  nothing  is  certainly  known,  but 
it  is  supposed  that  a water-trap  on  the  main 
gas-pipe,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Btove,  had  been 
full  of  water  whioh  the  severe  cold  had  frozen, 
and  burst  on  being  thawed  by  the  heat  from  the 
stove,  causing  a leak,  to  which  the  fire  had  com- 
municated. The  chapel  is  understood  to  be  in- 
sured with  the  Northern  Insurance  Company. 

Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  City 
Commissioners  of  Sewers. — The  acconnts 
for  the  year  ending  September  29th,  1880,  have 
jnst  been  printed.  The  general  account  Bhows 
that  the  income  was  222,660 1.  13s.  2d.,  which 
after  deficiencies,  brought  in  210.092Z.  2s.  7d. 
The  outlay  included  40.500Z.  for  paving;  light- 
ing about  16,000Z. ; oleansiug  and  watering, 
32.000Z. ; interest  on  money  borrowed  amounted 
to  11.000Z. ; and  the  Sohool  Board  rate  reached 
8i,OOOZ.  A enm  of  over  12.000Z.  had  been  spent 
on  improvements  as  regarded  dwellings,  &c. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  charges  to 
the  City  amounted  to  77.000Z. — City  Press. 

The  Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway. — On 
Saturday  last,  the  15th  inst.,  Hull  was  the  scene 
of  an  interesting  ceremony  connected  with  the 
proposed  new  railway  from  that  town  to  Barns- 
ley and  other  parts  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  in  order  that  Hall  might  as- 
sume  a festive  appearance  in  honour  of  the 
ocoasion,  the  services  of  Messrs.  J.  Defries  & 
Sons,  of  London,  were  called  into  requisition 
to  arrange  for  the  very  extensive  illumination 
that  took  place.  Messrs.  Defries  achieved  a 
great  success,  although  they  had  but  little  more 
than  a week  in  whioh  to  work. 

Orkney.— The  Parochial  Boards  of  a number 
of  the  parishes  in  the  county  of  Orkney  have 
joined,  and  determined  to  ereot  a combination 
poor-honse  at  Kirkwall.  A very  suitable  site 
haB  been  procured  on  the  estate  of  Glaitness, 
extending  to  two  acres,  and  situated  within  the 
barg  drainage  and  water  distriot,  at  a cost  of 
200Z.  Mr.  T.  S.  Peace,  architect,  of  Kirkwall, 
has  been  selected  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans 
for  the  works. 


Art  Loan  Exhibition  at  Chelmsford. — 

The  Essex  Art  Loan  Exhibition,  consisting  of 
pictures  painted  by  Essex  artists  in  oil  or  water 
colours,  also  of  views  in  the  county  painted  by 
other  artists,  together  with  engravings  relating 
to  the  oonnty,  has  been  on  view  this  week,  in 
connexion  with  a soiree  and  other  meetings 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Essex  and  Chelmsford 
Museum.  It  will  close  this  Saturday,  the  22nd. 

The  Parks. — Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works 
has  entrusted  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  with  the 
providing  and  planting  a large  number  of  rho- 
dodendrons and  azaleas  in  Hyde  Park  daring 
the  approaching  season.  The  plants  are  un- 
usually well  budded,  and,  with  fair  weather,  it 
is  believed  they  will  make  an  unprecedented 
display  in  Rotten-row. 


For  the  erect 
Girls.  Mr.  E.  C.  Robi 

Anseli  ...  

Nightingale 

Marriage 

Adamson  A Sons  .. 

Wall  Bros 

Manley 

Bywaters 

Bi-ass  

Cletnence  

McLachlan  A Sons  . 

Lsthey  Bros 

CjIIs  A Sons  


TENDERS 

of  St  John’9  Wood  High  School  for 


,.£8,523  0 0 
..  8,381  0 0 
..  8,361  18  8 
,.  8,300  0 0 
..  8,213  0 0 
..  8,080  0 0 
..  8,073  0 0 
..  8,025  0 0 
,.  7,967  0 0 
..  7,731  0 0 
..  7,70)  0 0 
..  7,630  0 0 


For  pulliogdowu  and  rebniiding  the  first  quarter  of  the 
central  hi  >ck  of  Smedley’s  Hydropathic  Institution, 
Matlock  Bridge.  Mr.  G.  E.  Statham,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties by  the  architect 

Mason’s,  Slater’s,  and  Plasterer's  Work. 

Thompson  A Stone,  Bristol  £3,430  0 0 

Urmson,  Liverpool 3,142  0 0 

Fox,  Wirk9worth  3.067  0 0 

Naylor,  Clay  Cross 2,950  0 0 

Walker  A Sons,  Wirksworth  2,851  10  0 

Dennett  A Ingle,  Nottingham  2,617  0 0 

Hewitt,  Le;c«9ter 2.6W  0 0 

Beck,  Matlock  2 613  0 0 

Davies  A Mawds'ey,  Manchester  ...  2,6  8 0 0 

Bridge,  Matlock  2,558  0 0 

Neil!  A Sons,  Manchester . 2.535  0 0 

Askew,  Matlock  (accepted)  2,631  19  0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner’s,  Plumber  and  Glazier’s,  Iron- 
founder’s,  Gasfi Iter’s,  and  Painter’s  Work. 

Staircase,  Ac.,  Staircase,  Ac., 
io  Oik.  AmericanWalnat. 
£3.637  0 
3.600  0 
3,459  0 
3,455  0 
3,330  0 
3,315  0 


Dennett  A Ingle  . ... 

Naylor  

Urm9ou 

Davies  A Mawddey 

Neill  A Sons 

Thompson  A Stone  . 

Eyre « Rogers,  Buxton  3,321 
Sampson.  Dnkmlield  ..  3,1' 7 15 
Prime  A Wood,  Buxton  3,033  0 

Hewitt  2,935  0 

Beck  2,950  10 

Statham,  Matlock  (ac- 
cepted)   2,800  0 


. £3,637 
3,700  0 0 
3,459  0 0 
3,455  0 0 
3,610  0 0 
3,440  0 0 
3,341  0 0 
3,107  15  0 
3,394  0 0 
3,145  0 0 
2,971  10  0 

3,000  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  shops  at  Matlock  Bridge, 
for  Mr.  H.  G.  Hartley.  Mr.  G.  K.  Statham,  architect  ; — 
Mason,  Staler,  and  Plasterer' s Work. 

Beck  £725  19  0 

L.  Bridge  625  0 0 

A.  Bridge  623  0 0 

Wall  0>5  10  0 

Askew  (accepted) 603  0 o 

Joiner,  Plumber,  Glazier,  and  Painter's  Work. 

Knowles £595  0 0 

Ststbatn  630  0 0 

Beck 620  0 0 

Robins  m(aeceptet)  61 ) 0 0 

For  new  schools  and  mission-room,  St.  John’s  Church, 
Oxford-road,  Kilbura.  Mr.  John  Lowe,  architect  : — 

Jackson  A Graham  £3.473  0 0 

French 3,463  0 O 

Balaam 3,28.3  0 0 

Coulter 3,249  0 0 

Scott 3,197  0 0 

Batt’ey  3 099  0 0 

Jones  3.079  0 0 

Sawver 2,981  0 0 

Childs  2,890  0 O 

Higgs  2,718  0 0 

Parser 2.639  0 0 

Osgood  2.6S0  0 O 

Johnson  2,050  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  St.  George's-road  B ->ard  Schools, 
to  accommodate  630cbild'en,  Newington,  Hull.  Mr.  W. 
Freeman,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Habershon  & Son. 

Hockoey  A Liggina 

4,290  0 

0 

Spence  A Co 

4,255  0 

0 

4,215  13 

0 

Morrell  

4,206  7 

0 

4,204  13 

3 

Berry  

4,140  0 

0 

4,100  0 

0 

Giles  

4 0B5  0 

0 

Sergeant 

4,036  0 

0 

Skinner  (accepted) 

3,918  0 

0 

For  Wharf  Wall  and  Foundations,  Graham-street  and 
Regent’s  Canal.  Messrs.  Ford  A Hesketh,  architects: — 

JOocwra  A Sons  £1,340  0 0 

Lawrence 1,159  0 0 

Munday  (accepted)  1,  14  0 0 


Alterations  and  addition  to  the  “ Old  House,"  Mickle- 
ham.  Messrs.  Ford  A Hesketh,  architects: — 

Nightiogale,  Reigate  £1,989  0 0 

Conder,  London  1,298  0 0 

Batchelor,  Leatherhead  (accepted)  1,069  0 0 
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For  new  factory,  Fore-street,  Exeter,  for  Messrs.  Lloyd 
& 3on.  Messrs.  C.  Shoppee  & Sons,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr,  II.  Shoppee: 

Brnse,  London 

Pethiclt  & Co.,  Plymouth  

Stephens  & Sons,  Exeter 

Jones  & Co.,  Gloucester 

C ark 

Clsridge,  Banbury 

Stephens  & Bastow,  Bristol*.. 

Braud  & Co.,  London  

• Accepted. 


..  £12,478 
..  10,984 
. 10,481 
..  10.290 
..  10.269 
..  10,095 


0! 


For  new  roads,  pipe  sewers,  and  surface-water  drains  on 
the  British  Land  Company's  Park  Hill  Estate,  Finchley. 
Mr.  Henry  B.  MitcheU,  surveyor:  — 

Keeble  £5,217  0 0 

Killinghack  4,995  0 0 

Crookett 4,979  0 0 

Acock  4,896  0 0 

Jackson  4.888  0 0 

Pizzey 4,888  0 0 

Bloomfield 4,860  0 0 

Danraore. 4,859  0 0 

Thompson  & Son 4,848  0 0 

Harries  4.760  0 0 

McKenzie  & Co 4,485  0 0 

Wilson  4,420  0 0 

Peul  (accepted!  4,195  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Richmond  Hos- 
pital, Surrey.  Quantities  by  Mr.  IV.  H.  Barber.  Mr. 
F.  J.  Brewer,  architect:  — 

Messom,  Kew  £2,695  0 0 

Hampton,  Richmond  2,560  0 0 

Hinkerbotham,  Kingston  2,545  0 0 

Sims,  Richmond  2,450  0 0 

Carless.  Richmond  2,363  0 0 

Sweet  & Soder  Richmond 2,382  0 0 

Blasby,  Kew  2,290  0 0 

Malan,  Kew  2,245  0 0 

Seal  Bros.,  Riohmond 2,197  0 0 

For  stables  at  rear  of  41,  Warrior-square,  Hastings. 
Messrs.  Cross  & Wells,  architects.  Quantities  suppled  : — 

Jones,  G'oueest’T  £718  0 0 

CruttemUn,  Hastings  5S9  0 0 

Rodda,  Hastings  535  0 0 

Homersley,  Hastings 575  0 0 

Vidler,  Hastings  572  0 0 

Geary,  Hastiogs  661  0 0 

Higgs,  London 534  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a billiard-room  and  out-buildings, 
and  other  improvements,  to  Park-hill  House,  Streatham, 
for  Mr.  Iloorv  Tate.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect  : — 

Hook  .*  Oldrey £3.331  i"  0 

Tongue  3,798  10  0 

R.  A K Smith,  Streatham 3,550  16  11 

Boyce 3,525  0 0 

Higgs  a llil!  (accepted)  3,332  0 0 

Gill  jw  & Co.*  1,250  0 0 

For  sanitary  works,  and  plumbing  : — 

Beard,  Dent,  A Helyer  (accepted)...  956  10  0 

* For  billiard-room  only. 


For  rebuilding  Cbafford  Bridge,  Penshurst,  for  the 
County  of  Kent.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Ruck,  Surveyor. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Ruck,  Son,  & Smith 


Jordan,  Edenbridge. 

Williams.  London  — 

Punnett  A Sons,  Tunbridge 

Wallis,  Maidstone  

Bingliam.  Headcorn  

Ball  A Gtmmou,  Gillingham  and 
London  (accepted!  


£1,674  0 
1,485  0 
1,241  10 
1,079  0 


847  10  0 ! 


For  additions  to  malthouse  at  Maidstone,  for  Messrs. 
Holmes  A Style.  Messrs.  Ruck,  Son,  & Smith,  architects. 
■Quantities  supplied:— 

Haylar,  Rochester  £1,-1<  0 0 

Vaughan,  Maidstone  1,225  0 0 

Cox  Bros.,  Maidstone 1,215  0 0 

Calland  & Son,  Rochester 1,193  0 0 

Avard,  Maidstone ® ® 

Wallis  A Cleweuts,  Maidstone*  1,17/  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  additions  to  Rock  House,  Kingsand,  Plymouth,  for 
Major-Gen.  Boyle,  C.B.  Messrs.  Clifton  A Flint,  archi- 
tects : — 

Taylor  & Son,  Stonehouse  (accepted)...  £900  0 0 


For  alterations  and  fittings  to  Nos.  4 and  6,  Cannon- 
street,  Citv.  Messrs.  Perry  A Reed,  architects.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  W.  J.  Worthington 

Clarke  A Bracey  

Trollope  A Hons  

Brass  

McLachlan  & Sons  


£2,789 


For  new  road  and  drains,  on  the  East  Ham  Estate,  for 
Mr.  W.  Hitcbtnan  . — 

Dunmore  £795  0 0 

Harris 699  ® 0 

Thompson  600  0 0 

Wilson  699  0 0 

Pizzey 688  0 0 

Woodh&ms 535  0 0 

Pei'.'.  483  0 0 

Jackson  (accepted) 432  0 0 

For  new  dead-honse,  for  the  Churchwardens  of  St. 
Anne's,  Limehouse.  Messrs,  A.  & C.  Harston,  archi- 
tects : — 

Walker  (accepted)  £366  14  0 

For  new  railing,  Ac  , to  part  of  churchyard  :— 

Walker  (accepted)  £165  0 0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  W.  T.  (cancelled,  having  nppeved  elsewhere).— J.  D.  C.  (alrexdy 
mentisned).— S.  Bro«  — P.  M.— O.  B.  8.— A.  A. -3.  T.— T.  S.P.— G.  C. 
— J.  A W.-8.  A B.— D.  W.— Mr.  T.— W.  W.—J.  K.-H.  B.  M.— C.  It. 
— T.  C.  C.— I.  A H— C.  M.— F.  W.  H — W.  F.— Mr.  B.— W.  G.  K. 
—II,  H.  O — C M.  — TJE. — E.  E.  M— A Reader.— J.  G.  A Son.— 
H.  W,  M — E.  G -C.  G.-F.  (no). -3.  T.  (shall  appear).— P.  J.  D (next 
week). — J.  H.  B.  (next  week).— W.  G.  D.  (next  week).— T.  B.  S. 
next  week). — W.  L.  D.  (next  week). 

All  atatements  o 1 facta,  Uata  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  same  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addrecs/s. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XXXIX.  (Inly  to 
December.  1880),  were  given  os  a Supplement  with  the 
Number  of  January  15. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratia,  on  personal 
application  at  the  OfQce. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2i  6d.  each  ; also 

READING-CASK8  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a Month's  Numbers, 


Best  Bath  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts. — fADVT.] 


Doolting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  beat  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Uminster,  Somerset. [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

STOKE  GROUND,  and 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 

Supplied  in  any  quantities  on  the  shortest  notice. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Aspbaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 


No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churches,  Man- 
sions,  and  Public  Buildings.  Present  Orders 
booked  at  Reduced  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales.— 
[Advt.]  
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Each  additional  line  (about  teD  words) Oi.  6d. 
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J.  Sessions  & Sons,  DockB,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  8LATES  direot  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


B.  J.  Hudson  & Sons, 

MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  and  FANCY 
WOOD  MERCHANTS. 

Immense  quantities  of  thoronghly-seasoned 
Woods,  specially  adapted  for  Cabinet  and 
Joinery  purposes.  Also  Yeneers  of  every  de- 
scription always  in  stock,  at  lowest  possible 
prices. 

WHITFIELD-STREET,  LONDON,  W.,  and 
GREAT  PETER-STREET,  S.W. 


J. 


CO. 


L.  BACON  & 
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No.  3i,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 
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Reclamation  and 
— , Embanking  by 
^ Vegetable  Growths. 

S legislation  on  the 
land,  no  matter 
what  particular 
direction  it  may 
take,  is  likely  to 
lead  to  the  recla- 
mation of  waste 
lands,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  other 
land  subject  to 
river  and  tidal 
action,  some  in- 
formation on  me- 
thods of  recla- 
mation of  a practical  character,  not  involving 
expensive  engineering  works,  will  be  found  useful 
to  landowners,  tenants,  and  others.  An  expe- 
rience extending  over  many  years,  in  several 
parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  inland  and  on  the 
seaboard,  has  convinced  us  that  works  of  a 
similar  character  to  what  were  successfully 
carried  out  several  years  ago  can  be  attempted 
and  accomplished  again,  and  with  far  greater 
advantage  resulting.  We  cannot  increase  the 
size  of  the  British  islands,  ordinarily  understood, 
but  we  can  put  more  waste,  mountain,  and  bog 
land  under  cultivation,  yea,  and  “ slob  land,” 
too,  by  winning  the  latter  back  from  the  action 
of  the  sea.  Thousands  npon  thousands  of  acres 
of  onr  sea  margin  and  foreshores  can  be  rescued 
and  made  profitable  for  farming,  not  to  speak 
of  building  purposes,  by  the  expenditure  of  no 
great  amount  of  common  labour,  and  by  enlisting 
nature  in  our  service.  Our  purpose  in  this  paper 
is  not  to  enter  into  methods  and  details  of  the 
best  forms  of  works  of  reclamation  and  em- 
banking where  cost  is  not  a matter  of  vital  con- 
sideration, or  when  State  or  associated  interests 
are  ready  to  supply  the  needed  capital.  Bor 
these  methods  of  reclamation  and  embanking 
there  is  plenty  of  available  engineering  talent, 
but  the  work  we  have  in  view  is  reclamation  by 
more  simple  yet  certain  methods,  and  principally 
through  vegetable  growths.  The  sea-reed  or 
bent  (the  Arundo  arenaria  of  English  botanists) 
is  found  plentifully  on  the  sea-shores  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  in  some 
foreign  European,  African,  and  American 
sea-coasts.  The  Dutch  have  used  the  bent 
long  since  on  the  loose  soil  of  their  coast, 
and  made  it  instrumental  in  saving  large 
tracts  of  now  fertile  land.  In  this  country,  at 
a later  period,  it  would  appear  that  attention 
was  directed  to  the  value  of  the  sea-reed 
or  benfc  and  particularly  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk 
Sand-banks  were  planted,  and  the  seed  of  the 
bent  sown  along  with  the  Elymus  arenaria. 
We  find  the  great  utility  of  the  bent  was  acknow- 
ledged in  this  country  as  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  statutes  were  passed  for- 
bidding its  exportation.  The  town  of  New- 
borough,  in  Anglesea,  was  at  one  time  almost 


wholly  supported  by  the  manufacturing  of  the 
plant  into  mats  and  ropes,  the  long  tough  leaves 
rolled  at  the  margin  in  such  a way  as  to  become 
cylindrical,  the  leaf  being  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  Gaelio  or  Irish  language  the 
sea-reed  or  bent  is  called  Murran,  and  with  the 
difference  of  a Bingle  letter  in  Norfolk  and  other 
places  the  plant  is  known  as  Marran,  and  the 
sand-banks  on  which  it  grows  are  called  “ marran 
banks.”  None  but  those  who  have  some  practical 
knowledge  or  experience  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
bent  has  been  applied  in  the  British  Islands  and 
in  Holland  in  the  past  would  think  that  this 
simple  grass,  even  when  unassisted  with  human 
skill,  is  capable  of  fastening  or  binding  together 
the  sand,  and  presenting  a successful  resistance 
or  impediment  to  the  encroachment  of  the  sea. 
For  long  stretches  of  our  sea-coast,  the  sand,  by 
the  continual  action  of  the  wind  and  tide,  has 
in  sundry  places  been  drifted  into  enormous 
heaps,  and  in  respect  to  the  north-west  and 
south-west  of  Ireland  the  accumulations  have 
been  most  marked  within  the  present  century. 
At  a distance  these  heaps  of  sand  convey  the 
appearance  of  a hilly  country,  and  in  stormy 
weather,  when  the  wind  blows  leeward,  the 
loose  sand  is  drifted  or  blown  in  great  quantity 
over  adjacent  land,  ruining,  decade  after  decade, 
thousands  of  acres.  Upwards  of  fifty  years  ago 
the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  on  one  of  his  Irish 
estates,  in  the  County  Sligo,  Bituated  on  Donegal 
Bay,  carried  out  a successful  experiment  in 
planting  the  bent.  At  Liffoney,  midway  between 
Sligo  and  Baltyshannon,  the  district  was  of  such 
a character  as  to  test  the  value  of  the  bent. 
Along  the  coast  the  sea  set  in  heavily,  and  no 
headland  here  presented  itself  to  break  the  fury 
of  the  storm  blown  across  the  broad  Atlantio. 
The  sand  was  covering  great  portions  of  valu- 
able land  when  Lord  Palmerston,  to  check  the 
progress  of  encroachment,  planted  the  sea-bent 
small  promontory  adjoining  the  harbour  of 
Mullochmore.  The  more  level  sand-fields  ad- 
joining the  seashore  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
planted,  and  in  consequence  of  not  keeping  suf- 
ficiently to  the  windward,  the  encroachment  was 
not  properly  checked,  and  the  planted  spaces 
were  repeatedly  covered.  The  error  of  not 
fastening  the  sand  to  the  windward  was  after- 
wards improved  upon.  It  was  determined  to 
plant  the  young  offsets  promiscuously,  at  about 
15  in.  apart,  rather  than  in  rows,  as  in  the  latter 
way  the  sand  accumulated  very  much  between 
the  drills.  About  the  year  1832,  [200  acres  had 
already  been  planted  with  the  bent-grass,  and 
this  surface  waenot  only  prevented  from  injuring 
adjoining  land,  but  converted  from  a sterile  and 
pathless  waste  to  a verdant  pasture.  Many  head 
of  cattle  in  the  summer  months  grazed  where, 
a short  time  previously,  was  shifting  sand  and 
barrenness,  and  the  bent-grass  fulfilled  then  and 
since,  as  it  would  now  elsewhere,  the  great  uses 
for  which  it  is  so  admirably  adapted.  The  tena- 
city of  the  bent  is  truly  wonderful ; the  roots 
extend  in  every  possible  direction  and  push  up 
through  many  feet  of  sand,  binding  it  together. 


are  allowed  unchecked  to  barrow  under  the 
bent-grass,  the  sand  will,  after  a while,  as  the 
rabbits  increase,  be  loosened,  and  be  liable  to  be 
drifted  before  the  wind.  This  has  happened  in 
some  places ; but  apart  from  this  danger,  which 
can  be  controlled,  the  matted  and  nat-work 
roots  of  the  hum  ole  but  valuable  bent-grass  are 
sufficient  to  resist  the  encroachments  we  have 
mentioned. 

Long  since  was  witnessed  in  the  Bister  king- 
dom a scene  almost  realising  the  Sandy  Desert 
of  Arabia.  The  sands  of  Eosapenna,  north- 
wards of  Dow  Castle,  were  visited  and  de- 
scribed upwards  of  half  a century  ago  by  a raoy 
topographical  writer,  but  the  scene  of  desolation 
still  increased  in  wildness  as  theyears  moved  on. 
Nothing  waB  to  be  seen  but  one  wide  waste  of 
red  sand  for  miles,  not  a blade  of  grass,  Dot  a 
particle  of  verdure,  “hills  and  dales  and  undu- 
lating swells,  smooth  solitary,  desolate,  reflect- 
ing the  sun  from  their  polished  surfaces  of  one 
uniform  and  flesh-like  hue.”  Now,  a century 
since,  the  coast  line  of  the  district  was  a highly 
improved  one,  and  was  the  much-ornamented 
estate  of  Lord  Boyne.  The  mansion  was  a 
comfortable  old-fashioned  manorial  house,  with 
gardens  laid  out  in  the  taste  of  the  period, 
exhibiting  avenues,  terraces,  hedges,  and  statues, 
surrounded  with  walled  parks  ; in  fact,  the  first 
residence  of  a nobleman,  and  the  country  around 
a great  sheep-walk.  Less  than  fifty  years  was 
sufficient  to  rub  mansion,  trees,  garden,  park, 
sheep-walk,  and  all  that  was  bright,  oat  of 
existence,  and  bury  all  in  the  sand.  The  spirit 
of  the  western  ocean  and  the  drifting  sand 
pushed  its  conquest,  and  listless  man  retired 
defeated  and  dishonoured.  The  humble  bent 
would  have  saved  all  had  it  received  the  small 
protection  it  needed,  and  verdure  and  plenty 
would  have  continued  to  smile  where  desolation 
has  long  reigned. 

As  regards  embanking  of  the  less  ambitious 
and  expensive  form  for  the  protection  of  roads 
or  reclaimed  land,  a little  may  be  said  usefully. 
Compound  slopes  have  been  considered  to  possess 
these  advantages  in  an  embankment,  that  they 
are  more  effective,  and  that  they  lessen  the 
expense  of  the  original  structure  and  its  future 
repair.  In  the  sister  kingdom  embankments 
for  roads  and  reclaimed  land  are  made  with  a 
steep  slope,  but  when  these  walls  give  way  it  is 
seldom  the  face  of  the  work  goes  first,  the 
breakage  beginning  generally  behind  or  near 
the  top.  The  water  that  falls  over,  or  npon,  or 
lodges  behind  it,  is  mostly  found  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  damage.  Single  sloped  walls,  it  would 
appear,  should  be  therefore  very  high,  so  that 
no  extraordinary  waves  should  have  power  to 
wash  over  them.  Eough  slopes  are  more 
effective  than  smooth  ones  in  breaking  the  force 
of  the  wave  ; but,  of  course,  in  respect  to  sea- 
walls and  piers  alongside  of  whioh  shipping  has  to 
come,  the  work  must  be  smooth  to  a certain 
degree.  Many  piers  and  sea-walls,  however, 
that  have  failed  have  been  replaced  with  edge 
pitching,  and  we  have  witnessed  in  sundry 


It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  if  rabbits  ' places  the  coping  of  sea  wails  or  the  roadway  of 
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piers  formed  of  stones  pitched  npon  edge  re- 
placing the  large  flat  blocks  that  were  swept 
away  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  In  many 
Bituations  it  would  be  fonnd  practicable  to  use 
clay-work  to,  at  least,  half  tide,  as  a combina- 
tion of  earthwork  and  stonework  would  lessen 
the  expense  of  piers  considerably.  Half-tide 
embankments  have  been  successfully  used  in 
Holland,  for,  except  in  very  exposed  situations, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  breast  more  than  the 
lower  slope ; that  is,  in  cases  where  there  are 
two  or  more  slopes  with  a cess  between  them. 
The  Dutch  adopt,  as  a general  rule,  for  half- tide 
embankments,  an  inner  slope  and  top  of  bank 
covered  with  layers  of  clay  8 in.  in  thickness, 
and  planted  with  grass  ; and  the  outer  top 
Blope  and  cess,  with  layers  12  in.  thick,  and 
sown  with  a mixture  of  salt  mash,  meadow 
grass,  and  clover  seed  ; this  being  protected 
with  a “ crammat”  until  the  grass  has  grown, 
which  generally  takes  about  three  years.  The 
lower  slope  has  a layer  of  clay,  18  in.  thick,  pro- 
tected either  by  fascines  or  stone  work,  but  the 
former  are  preferred  for  several  reasons.  They 
are  found  to  be  less  expensive,  and  because  a 
foreshore  forms  outside  the  bank  which  covers 
up  the  stones,  which  are  rendered  useless.  The 
Dutch  engineers  recommend  fascines,  too,  for  the 
protection  of  the  bank  in  preference  to  stone, 
for  these  other  additional  reasons, — that  the 
numerous  stakes  fastening  down  the  fascines 
act  similarly  to  the  rough  projections  of  the 
Blates,  and  break  the  force  of  the  waves.  The 
protections  of  straw,  called  11  crammats,”  which 
they  use,  act  similarly  to  gravel  and  Bhingle, 
and  their  roughness,  combined  with  their  absorp- 
tion, break  the  force  of  the  waves.  Mr.  Henry 
Kinahan,  M.R.I.A.,  in  a paper  read  a few  years 
ago,  “ On  Piers  and  other  Sea  Walls,”  before 
the  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland,  said  that  he  had 
seen  masses  of  alva  marina  used  similarly  to 
protect  a place  in  the  bank  the  sea  was  breach- 
ing. Mr.  Kinahan’s  paper,  as  a whole,  will  be 
found  useful  as  a reference,  both  in  regard  to 
expensive  forms  of  embanking,  as  well  as  more 
simple  and  far  less  expensive  methods,  and  it 
otherwise  affords  some  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning the  peculiarities  and  practices  indigenous 
to  Ireland  in  the  past,  and  to  some  extent  still 
existing.  The  Dutch  make  their  banks  usually 
of  sand  or  other  materials  ready  to  hand,  neces- 
sitating the  thick  layer  of  clay.  An  old  system 
that  obtained  in  Ireland,  nearly  abandoned  now, 
was  to  build  a bank  faced  with  faggots,  and 
these  seemed  effective  and  cheap,  as  they  pre- 
vented the  slipping  of  the  banks  and  the  wave- 
wash  while  the  work  was  being  constructed. 
Faggots  were  used  in  some  of  the  Irish  banks 
for  stopping  the  breaches  where  expensive  piling 
failed.  It  is  known  that  some  of  the  Continental 
engineers  use  a combination  of  basket  and 
fascines,  t e.  faggots,  to  close  the  last  opening 
in  an  embankment. 

The  rapid  denudation  that  is  taking  place  in 
several  parts  of  our  coasts  might  be  stayed  and 
much  valuable  land  saved  by  the  construction 
of  groynes  of  an  inexpensive  kind.  Various 
materials  might  be  used  to  make  groynes  ; wood, 
however,  is  commonly  used,  though  in  some 
localities  stones,  slaty  or  flaggy  stones,  would  be 
cheaper  and  more  effective  if  pitched  on  the  edge 
and  backed  with  sea-weed,  gravel,  and  shingle. 
An  effective  groyne  has  been  made  more  than 
once  in  the  sister  island,  of  sea-weed  and  straw 
“Buggauns”  to  keep  the  sea  out  of  the  turf 
banks.  The  sea-weed  was  tied  into  bundles, 
and  the  suggauns  run  through  the  tyings  as  each 
was  placed  in  position  ; the  bundles,  as  placed, 
were  weighted  with  sand,  while  the  seaward  end 
of  the  Buggauns  was  weighted  with  stones. 
When  the  wall  was  of  sufficient  height  it  was 
then  backed  with  sand,  and  the  groyne  was 
complete.  A groyne  of  sea-weed  of  course 
suggests  other  vegetable  growths  and  materials, 
suoh  as  faggots  of  whin,  or  furze,  brushwood, 
old  barrels,  creosoted  guano  and  other  ba^g, 
with  casks  often  wasted  and  unutilised.  These, 
filled  with  sand,  could  be  fastened  in  position  by 
either  chains  or  wires  row  after  row,  until  a 
beach  had  accumulated  to  the  height  required. 
A backing  could  easily  be  procured,  such  as 
sea-weed,  sand,  gravel,  drift,  and  other  materials, 
this  backing  adding  to  the  stability  of  the  groyne 
previously  to  the  beach  beginning  to  accumulate. 
No  certain  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
length,  position,  or  number  of  groynes ; for,  as 
localities  widely  differ,  set  rules  will  not  be 
found  to  answer.  A few  trials  of  experimental 
groynes  will  afford  a useful  test  and  will  be  the 
be6t  way  of  finding  out  what  is  required  in  a 
doubtful  situation. 


There  are  several  useful  aquatic  or  water- 
plants  growing  on  the  margins  of  our  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  trees  also,  which  have  remarkable  bind- 
ing qualities  through  the  nature  of  their  roots, 
and  they  possess  other  useful  properties  besides. 
Among  these  are  species  of  water-lilies,  reeds, 
“ flaggers,”  i.e,,  flags,  rushes,  &c.,  and  those  treeB 
of  the  willow  order,  including  osiers  and  sallows. 
Though  living  and  growing  in  damp  situations, 
and  often  with  their  roots  in  the  water,  they 
take  a deep  and  a firm  hold,  binding  the  earth 
with  their  roots  though  surrounded  by  water,  or 
partly  within  and  without  that  element.  There 
i9  many  a swamp  that  yields  no  return  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another,  which  might  be  profit- 
ably utilised  by  growing  osiers  and  other  plants 
with  a marketable  value. 

The  reclamation  of  land  is  a most  important 
question,  for  it  means  some  additional  millions  of 
acres  put  under  cultivation,  and  greatly  increased 
food  supplies  for  man  and  beast,  a vital  question 
indeed  that  ought  to  be  more  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  statesmen  of  our  time.  Where 
nature,  then,  can  be  enlisted  to  assist  us  in  the 
work  of  land  reclamation,  her  aid  should  be 
availed  of  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity lost  in  doing  much  good  work  with  the 
materials  to  our  hands.  A large  outlay  of 
capital  for  the  execution  of  ambitious  schemes  of 
engineering  work  can  only  be  expected  in  a few 
places ; but  the  work  we  have  indicated  can  be 
performed  successfully,  little  by  little,  and  with 
advantage  to  the  doers  and  the  nation. 


UNPREPARED,— AS  USUAL. 

People  who  live  in  countries  that  are  liable 
to  Bhocks  of  earthquake  usually  endeavour  to 
build  their  houses  with  some  reference  to  such 
a visitation,  avoiding  tall  buildings  or  massive 
and  rigid  materials,  for  instance,  and  preferring 
low  habitations,  principally  of  timber.  If  they 
deliberately  built  lofty  houses  of  heavy  masses 
of  stone,  which  were  certain  to  topple  over  and 
crush  them  at  the  periodical  earthquake  season, 
they  would  be  regarded  as  very  suicidal  people, 
even  if  the  chance  of  getting  through  an  occa- 
sional season  without  an  earthquake  were  taken 
into  account. 

Frost  and  snow  are  not  such  serious  matters 
as  earthquakes,  certainly  ; but,  considering  the 
amount  of  inconvenience  and  distress  they 
entail  when  coming  suddenly  and  in  force  upon 
town  and  country,  the  stolidity  with  which  we 
go  on  from  year  to  year  without  making  any  de- 
finite or  systematic  efforttobe  prepared  against 
these  inconveniences  is  very  remarkable.  We 
know  that  we  may,  any  winter,  be  subject  to  a 
severe  frost  of  more  or  less  duration ; that 
when  it  is  hardest  it  is  also  generally  very 
sudden,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  predict,  with 
any  probability,  how  long  it  may  last.  Yet 
we  actually  behave  as  if  such  visitations  as 
severe  frost  and  snow  were  quite  unexpected 
and  unheard  of  in  this  climate. 

As  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  of  course, 
little  or  nothing  can  be  done,  in  the  case  of  a 
severe  fall  of  drif ting  snow,  except  to  endeavour  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  get  the  railway  communi- 
cation clear.  The  railway  companies,  with  their 
immense  staffs,  and  their  power,  if  properly  em- 
ployed, of  organising  labour  and  means,  have 
exceptional  advantages  in  dealing  with  the 
difficulty,  and  their  interests  so  manifestly 
square  with  their  duties  in  this  particular  that 
they  may  be  generally  trusted  to  use  all  their 
available  means  to  effect  a clearance  as  soon  as 
possible.  But  while  we  have  probably  no 
reason  to  charge  them  with  neglect  in  this 
respect,  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  companies 
recently,  in  almost  deliberately  (for  all  we  can 
see  to  the  contrary)  selling  tickets  and  sending 
out  whole  train-loadB  of  passengers  on  journeys 
when  they  must  have  had  full  intimation  that 
the  lines  were  blocked,  and  that  they  were  only 
sending  out  passengers  to  the  certain  discomfort 
and  misery  of  being  detained  for  many  hours  on 
the  road  in  this  exceptionally  severe  weather, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  commented  upon.  The 
system  adopted,  apparently  as  a policy,  or  at 
all  events  as  the  result  of  the  most  culpable 
carelessness  and  iadifference,  of  keeping  passen- 
gers for  an  outgoing  train  quite  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  state  of  the  line,  and  taking  their  money 
for  a journey  on  which  the  company’s  officials 
know  that  they  cannot  be  conveyed,  is  simply 
swindling,  and  not  only  that,  for  it  is  cruelty 
as  well.  Delicate  women,  and  men  who  are  not 
in  rude  health,  may  have  to  date  premature 
death  or  irremediable  injury  to  the  constitution 


from  the  hardship  and  exposure  to  which  somo 
have  evidently  been,  we  must  say,  wantonly  ex- 
posed. We  hope  that  some  of  the  victims  who 
can  best  afford  it  will  take  up  the  case  of  the 
public  against  this  selfish  railway  officialism,  by 
bringing  the  matter  to  a legal  test  and  reading 
some  of  the  companies  a practical  lesson  on  that 
point. 

But  if  we  come  from  the  country  to  the  town, 
and  take  the  principal  town  of  the  kingdom 
as  an  instance,  we  Bee  a lamentable  spectacle, 
in  such  weather  as  we  have  been  experiencing, 
of  apparently  almost  utter  inability  to  foresee  a 
difficulty  and  provide  for  it,  and  want  of  spirit 
and  organisation  to  meet  the  circumstances 
when  they  do  arise.  The  clearing  of  country 
roads,  when  blocked  to  any  great  extent,  may 
be  regarded  as  nearly  an  impossibility ; the 
labour  and  means  are  not  generally  to  be  had, 
and  the  only  thing  is  patience.  But  for  a great 
town  like  London,  full  of  labourers  wanting 
work,  and  in  which  all  the  necessary  appliances 
ought  to  be  available,  to  be  blockaded  and 
rendered  nearly  impassable  for  vehicles  for 
a whole  week  (up  to  the  time  of  writing 
this),  is  really  discreditable  and  quite  un- 
necessary. The  duty  imposed  by  the  law  on 
householders  of  clearing  the  footway  before  their 
own  property,  seems  in  most  parts  of  the  town 
to  have  been  fairly  attended  to.  But  we  surely 
have  equally  a right  to  expect  that  the  public 
bodies  who  represent  the  ratepayers  in  each 
division  of  the  town  should  be  bound  to  clear 
the  streets,  each  in  its  own  distriot.  In  the 
City  considerable  effort  has  been  made  in  this 
way  ; and  we  learn  that  over  1,000  extra  hands 
were  employed  for  some  days  in  clearing  the 
roads  and  removing  the  snow ; and  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  observe,  this  effort  has  extended 
further  eastward  than  the  City.  But  in  West 
London  the  state  of  things  has  been  most  d iscredit- 
able.  We  have  seen  for  a whole  week  the  great 
thoroughfares  and  squares  lined  with  heaps  of 
snow,  piled  up  and  left  to  form  a barrier  be- 
tween the  footway  and  the  carriageway,  and 
the  carriageway  itself  left  covered  to  a for- 
midable depth  with  snow,  which,  even  under  the 
present  temperature,  is  slowly  degenerating  into 
mud,  and  which  as  soon  as  a thaw  comes  will 
transform  the  streets  into  ditches.  And  the 
most  discreditable  part  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  labour  necessary  for  the  removal  is  to  be 
had  in  abundance,  if  any  one,  or  any  public 
bodies,  had  sufficient  administrative  ability  and 
foresight  to  organise  it.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  week  we  had  occasion  to  hear  a good  deal 
personally  from  some  of  those  who  represented 
the  three  large  societies  which,  through  the 
columns  of  the  Times,  undertook  among  them  to 
provide  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  London,  viz.,  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distress,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Visiting  and  Relief  Association. 
We  learned  from  these  gentlemen,  clergymen 
and  others  engaged  in  practically  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  the  combined  societies,  that  the 
distress  was  very  great  in  East  London  from 
the  stoppage  of  work,  and  that  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  knowing  how  to  meet  the  case,  not 
so  much  from  want  of  money,  of  which  a good 
deal  was  forthcoming,  as  from  the  difficulty  of 
applying  it  so  as  to  render  effectual  service 
without  rewarding  mere  idlers  or  demoralising 
and  pauperising  the  population  by  indiscriminate 
charity,  a result  which  it  is  well  known  has  con- 
stantly followed  the  establishment  of  great 
special  relief  funds  inconsiderately  administered. 
Now  the  fact  we  wish  to  emphasise  is  that, 
during  the  past  week  or  more,  in  East  London 
there  have  been  thousands  of  men  of  the  poorer 
labouring  class  thrown  out  of  work,  wanting  work, 
only  too  thankful  if  they  could  get  it ; there  have 
been  organised  committees  supplied  with  funds 
to  at  least  a considerable  extent,  anxious  to  help 
those  in  distress,  but  in  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  see  how  to  do  it,  and  all  this  time  there  has 
been  in  West  London  useful  work  for  hundreds, 
we  may,  indeed,  say  thousands,  of  people,  work 
which  the  public  would  be  thankful  to  see  done, 
which  public  convenience  actually  calls  for,  and 
which  has  been  all  this  while  left  undone. 
Money  has  been  sent  from  the  West  to  the  East, 
which,  if  applied,  must  in  some  sense  be  applied 
rather  as  charity  than  as  wages,  a kind  of  appli- 
cation always  carrying  its  evils  with  it ; yet  no 
one  seems  to  have  thought  of  bringing  labour  to 
the  West,  where  it  is  wanted  'pro  tern.,  as  much 
as  money  is  wanted  in  the  East.  Let  our  public 
district  representatives  think  about  that  aspect 
of  affairs.  Thousands  of  men  at  one  end  of  a 
great  city  wanting  work, — work  for  thousands 
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of  men  at  the  other  end  of  the  same  city,  and 
no  one  with  head  enough  on  his  shoulders  to 
put  two  aud  two  together. 

Among  the  less  apparent  and  wholesale,  but 
nevertheless  among  the  very  serious  discom- 
forts which  might  be  avoided,  is  that  of  want  of 
water  from  the  freezing  up  of  supply-pipes  ; a 
deprivation  entailing  not  only  the  greatest  dis- 
comfort, but  also,  in  many  cases,  operating  very 
injuriously  to  health.  Yet  all  this  might  be 
prevented  if  we  did  not  lay  on  our  service-pipes, 
or  allow  others  to  lay  them  on,  as  if  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  frost.  The  water  companies, 
we  take  it,  must  share  a large  portion  of  the 
discredit  for  this  evil.  They  ought  to  see  that  up 
to  the  outside  of  the  houses  service-pipes  are  laid 
so  as  to  be  secure  from  frost,  either  by  being 
sufficiently  deep  in  the  ground,  or  by  being  cased 
in  a rough  casing  with  straw  lining,  where  cir- 
cumstances render  it  necessary  that  a pipe 
should  come  to  the  outer  air  before  it  enters 
the  house.  Inside  the  house  it  is  a matter  for 
the  tonauts.  Provided  the  pipe  is  right  outside, 
a small  gas-jet  where  it  enters  the  house 
(which  is  usually  at  some  otherwise  cold  and 
unused  corner)  would  do  the  job.  Those  who  have 
Buffered  and  are  suffering  from  this  deprivation  of 
one  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  healthy  life  should 
make  a note  of  it  and  endeavour  so  to  arrange 
that  they  shall  not  be  subject  to  it  again.  There 
is  no  real  difficulty  in  the  matter.  The  difficulty 
merely  arises  from  the  fact  that  most  people 
never  think  about  frost  till  it  comes,  and  then 
they  are  almost  indignant  at  their  weak  points 
being  found  out.  Wherever  we  go  we  hear  the 
same  story  of  short  allowance  of  water  and  its 
consequent  disooraforts.  In  the  house  in  which 
we  are  writing  we  have  not  experienced  the 
slightest  impediment  in  the  water-supply  or  in 
the  usual  working  of  waterclosets,  &c.,  during 
a week  or  more  of  severe  frost;  and  no  one 
else  need  experience  such  disoomfort  if  he 
will  take  precautions  against  it*  beforehand  in- 
stead of  waiting  till  the  frost  comes  to  find  it  out. 

The  question  what  to  do  with  all  our  unusual 
accession  of  snow,  supposing  it  removed  from 
the  streets,  is  of  course  one  of  some  difficulty ; 
aud  here,  again,  we  have  to  note  the  mistake  of 
procrastinating  experiments  on  this  head  until 
the  evil  is  aotnally  upon  us.  Means  were  sug- 
gested and  partially  tried  some  time  ago  for 
artificially  melting  snow  so  as  to  run  it  off  eco- 
nomically into  the  sewers  or  the  river,  and  if 
these  had  been  tried  and  perfected  during  some 
light  falls  of  snow  in  previous  years  we  should 
now  know  what  to  do.  But  the  experiment  has 
now  to  be  tried,  and  its  success  or  otherwise 
ascertained,  just  when  we  want  to  deal  with 
the  matter  quickly  and  with  certainty.  The 
moral  is,  look  ahead  and  be  prepared  for 
emergencies  before  they  arise.  No  place  suffers 
so  much  as  a great  city,  when  the  weather  does 
get  the  better  of  its  machinery,  because  the 
machine  is  so  big  and  complicated  that  the 
slightest  clog  to  its  working  produces  very 
serious  effects.  But  no  place  has  such  large 
resources  against  atmospheric  surprises  a9  a 
great  city  has  or  should  have,  if  only  they  are 
rendered  properly  available. 


" Sanitary  Science  in  its  Relation  to  Civil 
Architecture.” — Mr.Ernest  Turner,  F.R.I.B.A., 
in  a communication  which  from  want  of 
time  was  not  read  during  the  discussion  on 
this  subject  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  last  week,  wrote, — “ In  furtherance 
of  the  study  of  sanitary  science,  I shall  have 
mnoh  pleasure  in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  a silver  medal  to  be 
competed  for  in  1882,  and  suggest  that  it  be 
awarded  to  the  candidate  who  obtains  the  great- 
est number  of  marks  in  sanitary  subjects  at  the 
first  compulsory  examination.  I leave  this,  how- 
ever, entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  to  deter- 
mine.”'  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Peggs,  C.E.,  writes  : — 

“In  your  excellent  report  of  the  discussion  which 
took  place  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  on  Monday,  17th  inst.,  on  the  paper 
‘ Sanitary  Science  in  its  Relation  to  Civil  Archi- 
tecture,’ I am  reported  to  have  said  as  follows  : — 
‘Professor  James  Thompson  very  early,  about 
1866,  disconnected  the  soil-pipe  of  his  own  bouse 
and  delivered  it  into  a street  gnllv.  (P)  ’ This 
should  have  been  ‘ delivered  into  an  ordinary 

gully-*  ” 

* The  placing  of  the  cisterns  in  many  London  houses, 
practically,  in  the  outer  air,  is  of  course  a source  of  in- 
creased dilliculiy  in  regard  to  this  evil.  The  cisterns 
should  be  under  cover  of  a good  roof,  and  with  some  means 
of  slightly  warming  the  air  where  they  are  placed,  in  cases 
of  very  shsrp  frost. 


THE  NEW  COMMANDMENT  : “ THOU 
SHALT  NOT  WORK.” 

The  month  of  January,  1881,  will  long  be 
memorable  for  the  fury  with  whioh  a late 
winter  has  descended  upon  England.  The  daily 
papers  are  full  of  the  same  kind  of  news  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Low  temperature, 
terrific  gales  from  the  east,  persistent  and 
blinding  snow,  the  fine  granulation  of  which  is 
no  obstacle  to  its  forming  drifts  of  as  much  as 
16  ft.  in  dei^th,  constitute  the  staple  of  the 
reports.  Hail-storms  have  beaten  on  the  York- 
shire coast ; but  the  greatest  intensity  of  the 
cold  has  been  experienced  in  the  usually  tempe- 
rate districts  of  Devon,  Cornwall,  Somerset,  and 
South  Wales,  a faot  that  denotes  the  southward 
movement  of  ice-floes  in  the  Atlantic.  Sen- 
sational writers  in  the  Press  are  making  things 
pleasant  to  their  readers  by  speculations  as  to 
geological  ohanges,  and  the  possible  return  of 
the  glacial  period,  in  which  lucubrations  they 
evince  unusual  audaoity  in  the  use  they  make  of 
half-comprehended  scientific  terms.  In  a word, 
a Russian  wintor  has  come  upon  us  unprepared, 
and  bo  much  suffering  has  not  been  caused  in 
England  by  the  fury  of  the  elements  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation. 

The  outburst  of  this  Arctic  storm  ha3  coin- 
cided, in  point  of  time,  with  a prohibition  issued 
by  the  trade-unions  to  about  one-tenth  part  of 
the  colliers  of  the  United  Kingdom  against  going 
to  work  in  the  pits.  We  desire  to  speak  on  the 
subject  with  perfect  candour  and  impartiality. 
How  deep  a personal  interest  every  Londoner 
will  find  involved  in  the  question,  we  cannot  tell 
at  the  time  of  writing.  The  arrest  laid  by  the 
mighty  hand  of  Nature  on  the  works  of  man 
is  so  far  more  peremptory  than  are  the  orders 
of  a trade-union,  that  public  attention  is  at  this 
moment  riveted  on  the  physical,  rather  than  on 
the  moral,  difficulties  of  the  situation.  But  the 
last  notice  that  reached  us  of  the  movement  of 
the  coal  market  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
snow-storm  was  to  the  effect  that  Bmall  coal, 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  had  advanced 
in  price,  in  some  districts,  from  Is.  6d.  to  10s. 
per  ton, — that  is,  had  become  sevenfold  its 
former  price.  How  far  this  may  be  taken  as  a 
guide  to  other  changes  may  possibly  become 
apparent  before  we  go  to  press. 

In  times  when  war  was  the  normal  state  of 
national  relations,  the  fury  of  winter  was  ordi- 
narily so  far  respected  as  to  ensure  a temporary 
truce.  Troops  went  into  winter  quarters.  In 
some  cases  such  a procedure  is  involuntary. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a man  who  considered  that 
his  own  will  was  to  regulate  the  action  of  Europe, 
was  reduced  to  inactivity  by  a German  winter, 
before  he  provoked  the  fury  of  a Russian 
climate.  In  the  earlier  times  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  retirement  of  the  troopB  of  the  Grand 
Monarch  into  winter  quarters  had  something  of 
the  aspect  of  leaving  Paris  for  the  Beason,  or  of 
any  of  the  looal  migrations  presented  by  fashion. 
Whether  necessary  or  not,  however,  the  rule  was 
ordinarily  followed,  and  may  be  taken  as  one  of 
the  immemorial  traditions  of  the  art  of  war. 

It  is  thus  worthy  of  attentive  remark  that  the 
instigators  of  what  almost  partakes  of  the 
character  of  a civil  war, — those  who  set  olass 
against  class, — the  hands  against  the  heads, — 
the  workers  againBt  the  providers  of  work, — 
have  selected  a time  so  severe  for  the  commence- 
ment of  a campaign  intended  to  be  decisive.  It 
is  our  profound  conviction,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  that  the  true  interest  of  every  industry 
is  comprehensive  and  compact.  We  deny  that 
there  can  be  any  conflict  between  the  true  inte- 
rests of  labour  and  of  capital,  rightly  understood. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
this  view  is  not  universally  held.  More  than 
that,  questions  may  and  do  from  time  to  time 
arise  as  to  which  different  views  may  be  enter- 
tained, and  to  decide  which  contests  from  time 
to  time  take  place  that  will  not  be  avoided 
merely  by  being  deplored.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, at  the  moment,  denying  the  abstract  right 
of  any  body  of  workmen  to  discontinue  work  if 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  on  which  it 
is  offered  them.  And,  such  being  the  case,  we 
cannot  condemn  the  selection  of  such  times  as 
may  seem  best  suited,  by  either  party,  to  en- 
force their  demand.  War  itself, — we  speak  of 
the  war  of  man  and  master, — we  hold  to  be  a 
costly  and  miserable  folly.  But  if  this  war  be 
entered  on,  it  has  its  own  hard  rules.  It  is  not 
to  be  fought  with  rose  water.  Nor  have  the 
unions  any  hand, — so  far  as  we  can  trace  the 
connexion  between  human  and  elemental  action, 
— in  intensifying  the  rigours  of  this  particular 


winter.  At  the  same  time,  the  severity  of  the 
season  will  no  doubt  lead  to  a very  severe" 
scrutiny,  both  of  the  motives  and  of  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  advisers,  or  rather  the  compellers, 
of  a strike  at  such  a season,  on  the  part  of  large 
masses  of  the  pu'blio,  who  ordinarily  pay  but 
little  heed  to  “ trade  disputes.”  That,  perhaps, 
is  not  altogether  an  evil.  Altogether  an  evil, 
though,  is  the  unprecedented  amount  of  suffer- 
ing to  whioh  we  fear  that  at  this  moment  the 
wives  and  ohildren  of  the  Lancashire  colliers, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  respectable  body  of 
stalwart  workmen  themselves,  are  exposed  by 
the  orders  of  the  union,  reversing  in  many  in- 
stances the  decisiops  arrived  at  by  the  miners 
themselves. 

Public  attention,  we  have  said,  is  tolerably 
sure  to  be  riveted  on  the  present  contest  in  an 
unusual  manner.  It  is  very  well  that  this 
should  be  the  case.  For  although  in  some 
places  the  never-closed  sore  of  local  contest  as 
to  the  rate  of  wages  has  been  referred  to  as  a 
cause  of  strikes,  such  is  not  the  malter  that  is 
really  at  stake.  The  reason  why  50,000  coal- 
miners are  ordered  to  be  idle  in  the  severest 
winter  they  have  ever  known  is  quite  apart  from 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  one  or  another  distriot. 
It  is  a movement  that  is  distinctly  political. 
It  is  the  resolve  of  the  union  to  prevent  the 
men  from  making  arrangements  by  which  they 
should,  as  it  is  called,  “ contract  themselves  out 
of  the  operations  of  the  Employers’  Liability 
Act  of  last  session.”  This  is  a subject  on  which 
such  violence  has  been  shown,  and  such  measures 
have  been  taken,  to  prevent  any  free  aotion  on 
the  part  of  the  persons  directly  interested,  that 
we  hope  we  shall  be  doing  public  Bervice  by 
looking  a little  closely  at  the  main  facts  of  the 
case. 

In  the  year  1879,  476,810  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  the  collieries  of  Great  Britain.  This 
shows  a falling  off  sinoe  1875,  when  the  number 
of  men  employed  was  returned  at  525,843. 
For  the  sake  of  the  inquiry  into  which  we  are 
about  to  enter,  we  will  take  the  round  number 
of  500,000  colliers.  We  may  observe,  in  passing, 
that  the  productive  value  of  the  collier’s  labour, 
which  for  years  was  steadily  on  the  decline, 
has  risen  in  the  year  1879;  the  rate  being 
284  tons  of  coal  raised  per  workman.  This  is 
Btill  ten  per  cent,  below  the  industrial  energy  of 
the  collier  in  1871,  but  it  is  eight  per  cent,  more 
than  his  duty  value  in  1874.  The  fatal  injuries 
sustained  in  collieries  in  1879  were  1,037.  This 
was  a diminution  of  453  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year.  Taking  round  numbers,  which 
every  one  can  correct  for  himself,  we  put 
the  deaths  at  1,000,  or  1 for  every  500  persons 
employed.  Out  of  this  1,000,  acoording  to  the 
average  of  a largo  number  of  years,  330  deaths 
are  occasioned  by  falls  of  coal  or  of  roof ; 200 
are  caused  by  explosions;  150  are  due  to  shaft 
accidents ; and  320  are  attributable  to  miscel- 
laneous causes. 

The  provisions  of  the  Employers’  Liability 
Aot  of  last  session  so  far  throw  on  the  masters 
the  onus  of  casualties  in  the  mines,  that  they 
abolish  the  former  plea  of  “ common  employ- 
ment.” We  are  not  now  about  to  express  any 
opinion  upon  the  policy  or  the  efficiency  of  the 
measure  ; we  look  only  at  the  law  as  it  stands. 
The  result  of  that  is,  that  if  in  any  case  of 
casualty  it  can  be  proved  that  the  mischief  was 
due  to  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
or  of  his  authorised  agents,  compensation  shall 
be  made  to  the  sufferers  or  their  representatives. 
Such,  compensation,  however,  is  in  no  case  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  three  years’  wages. 
Whether  this  maximum  sum  is  to  be  calculated 
at  three  years  of  313  full  days  each,  or  at  the 
average  number  of  days  actually  worked,  and 
whether  any  deduction  is  to  be  made  for  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  workman  himself 
for  those  three  years,  are  questions  on  which  it 
would  be  idle  for  any  one  to  offer  an  opinion 
before  the  matter  has  been  fought  out  in  a 
court  of  justice. 

We  have,  then,  three  things  necessary  to 
establish  any  claim  on  the  proprietors  of  a 
mine  in  the  case  of  a man  killed  on  his  works. 
Negligence  on  the  part  of  proprietor  or  autho- 
rised servant  must  be  shown,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a j ury,  to  have  produced  the  accident.  This  in- 
volves, first,  proof  of  the  negligence,  and  secondly 
proof  of  the  agency.  Third,  is  the  limit  of  maxi- 
mum damages,  which,  for  the  reasons  hinted 
above,  we  can  hardly  estimate  at  more  than 
2001.  in  each  case.  Such  would  be  the  outside 
to  be  obtained  by  those  who  take  the  advice  not 
to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Employers’ 
1 L;abi'ity  Act. 
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Accidents  from  negligence  are  otherwise  to  be 
called  preventible  accidents,  and  the  prevention, 
in  order  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  master,  must 
be  shown  to  have  failed  from  his  fault,  not  from 
that  of  the  sufferers.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
largest  class  of  aocidents — those  from  fall  of 
coal  or  roof — the  cases  would  be  very  rare  in 
which  the  master  or  the  foreman  could  be  con- 
sidered to  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  Of 
oonrse,  if  a mine  were  carried  on  without  a 
proper  supply  of  timber,  negligence  would  be 
shown,-  although  even  then  the  question  would 
have  to  go  to  the  jury  how  far  the  miner  was 
justified  in  going  to  work  without  a proper  sup- 
ply of  timber.  So,  again,  as  to  shaft  accidents. 
These  have  ooourred  from  the  breaking  of  a 
rope  too  much  worn  ; from  the  failure  of  the 
engine,  or  from  some  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  mine.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  oases 
of  this  kind  the  plea  of  the  injury  of  the  work- 
man from  causes  beyond  his  own  control,  but 
which  ought  to  be  within  the  control  of  the 
master,  could  not  for  a moment  apply.  And  so 
as  to  th9  miscellaneous  causes.  The  chief  pre- 
ventible  causes  of  death,  as  they  are  generally 
regarded,  are  the  explosions.  In  all  cases  of 
explosion  the  question  of  ventilation  is  raised  ; 
and  the  absence  of  efficient  ventilation  would  be 
a clear  case  of  negligence  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Bub  here,  again,  comes  in  a remark  which 
we  have  not  unfrequently  been  compelled  to 
make  before.  The  great  majority  of  cases  of 
explosion  have  been  traced,  not  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  masters,  but  to  the  want  of 
obedience  of  the  men  to  necessary  rules.  We 
have  recently  shown  how  very  much  apology 
iB  to  be  made  for  the  man  working  under  the 
terrible  pressure  of  the  darkness  of  the  mine. 
How  natural, — how  almost  unavoidable,  it  is  for 
the  miner,  if  anxious  about  roof  or  props,  to 
take  any  Bteps  in  his  power  to  obtain  more  light 
than  is  given  by  the  feeble  ray  of  the  “ Davy  ” 
or  the  “ Geordie.”  But,  if  that  be  confessed, 
it  is  not  redressed.  We  may  have  a large 
amount  of  sympathy  with  the  man  who,  opening 
his  safety-lamp  to  look  at  his  polling-boards 
more  carefully,  sets  fire  to  a blower,  and  ex- 
plodes a mine.  But  the  matter  with  which 
we  now  have  to  do  is, — that  the  master  is  in 
no  way  responsible  for  these  catastrophes.  And 
as  far  as  the  recollection  of  very  careful  atten- 
tion given  to  the  details  of  mine  explosions  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  goes,  the  cases  are  very 
few  indeed  in  which  any  impartial  jury  would 
have  thrown  blame  on  the  master.  In  point 
of  faot,  though  the  old  plea  of  common  employ- 
ment would  have  prevented  the  recovery  of 
damages  in  these  cases,  it  would  not  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  a charge  of  manslaughter,  which 
would  probably  have  been  preferred  if  there 
had  been  any  chance  of  proving  such  a degree 
of  negligence  as  would  require  to  be  proven 
in  order  now  to  obtain  a verdict  under  the 
new  Act. 

Now  as  out  of  the  main  class  of  preventible 
casualties,  that  of  explosions,  amounting  to  200 
per  annum,  only  a small  portion  oould,  with  any 
probability,  be  laid  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
masters,  it  is  clear  that  but  very  few  out  of 
the  annual  1,000  deaths  could  be  shown,  or 
even  attempted  to  be  shown,  to  have  resulted 
from  their  negligence.  For  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, we  will  suppose  that  250  deaths  per 
annum,  or  one-fourth  of  all  the  deaths  in  the 
year,  can  be  traced  to  negligence  on  the  part 
of  masters  or  their  agents.  Then  the  sum  of 
50,0001.  per  annum  would  be  the  utmost  that 
the  representatives  of  the  men  could  expect  in 
any  one  year  to  extract  from  the  masters,  on 
the  system  of  refusing  any  form  of  agreement, 
and  fighting  every  claim  to  the  utmost. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  adoption  of  this 
line  of  conduct  by  the  men,  especially  when  not 
wished  for  by  themselves,  but  onforced  by  the 
orders  of  their  unions,  would  throw  on  the 
masters  the  necessity  of  self-defence.  IfoO.OOOJ. 
per  year  were  the  sum  for  which  they  might  be- 
come liable  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
natural  course  would  be  to  raise  that  sum  at 
once  by  subscription,  to  form  a common  defence 
fund,  and  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  union  by 
fighting  every  single  claim.  And  the  first  few 
trials  would  so  clearly  show  what  j udges  and  juries 
would  regard  as  such  negligence  as  would  render 
the  masters  liable,  that  vre  may  be  quite  sure 
precautions  would  at  once  be  adopted,  not  so 
much  for  the  saf*-ty  of  the  men,  as  for  that  of 
the  masters.  The  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
such  a principle  of  conduct  in  all  underground 
work  would  be,  we  venture  to  think,  disastrous. 


If,  after  a year  or  two,  10,000Z.  a year  for  widows 
and  orphans  were  extracted  from  the  masters  by 
appeals  to  the  tribunals,  it  would  be  something 
extraordinary.  This,  then,  is  about  the  outside 
of  the  advantage  for  which  the  men  are  coun- 
selled to  fight. 

We  may  add  a word  or  two  as  to  compensation 
for  casualties  not  fatal.  We  are  not  aware  of 
the  collection  of  any  statistics  on  this  head. 
We  will,  therefore,  take  the  rate  of  casualties  in 
war  for  a guide.  There  are,  we  believe,  between 
four  and  five  wounded  to  one  killed.  The  larger 
ratio  would  give  5,000  minor  casualties.  A 
broken  limb,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
may  be  cured  in  six  weeks.  Thus,  if  we  allow 
six  weeks’  pay,  or  say  91.,  for  each  of  the  con- 
tingent 5,000  minor  accidents,  we  have  an  out- 
side of  45,0001.  to  add  to  our  former  maximum 
of  50,000Z.  We  need  not  recur  to  the  argu- 
ment against  the  enforcement  of  the  maximum 
rate,  but  mention  these  figures  only  in  order  to 
show  that  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  con- 
tingencies  of  minor  casualties. 

Now  for  the  other  side.  Under  that  kind  of 
relation  of  which,  years  ago,  we  had  ample 
experience,  between  master  and  men  (when  the 
word  “master”  was  used  as  almost  a term  of  en- 
dearment), each  of  the  500,000  colliers  would 
pay  3d.  a week  to  the  sick  fund,  sickness,  of 
course,  including  all  kinds  of  casualty.  That 
easily-collected  contribution, — the  value  of  a 
pot  of  beer  per  head, — would  amount  to 
325.000Z.  per  annum.  To  this  the  masters 
would  add  an  equal  amount,  bringing  op  the 
annual  providence  fund  to  650,OOOZ.  per  annum. 
Here  there  is  no  fighting,  no  lawyers’  bills,  no 
delay.  The  1,000  fatal  casualties  are  at  once 
met, — not  the  250  alone  for  which  fight  might 
be  made, — by  a ready  fund.  That  calls  for 
200,000Z.  a year.  If  we  set  down  the  minor 
casualties  as  in  the  same  ratio  as  before 
allowed,  we  have  a further  call  for  180,000Z. 
This  makes  380,000Z.  per  annum.  We  have 
thus  a surplus  (except  in  the  case  of  unusual 
catastrophe),  of  270,000Z.  per  annum  to  form  a 
fund,  which,  iu  three  or  four  years,  would  reach 
the  respectable  figure  of  a million  sterling.  Out 
of  this,  not  only  would  all  kinds  of  distress 
among  the  subscribers  be  easily  and  liberally 
met,  but  the  means  of  providing  for  the  perma- 
nent welfare  of  the  whole,  indirectly,  would  be 
secured.  We  can  conceive  of  no  nobler  institu- 
tion,— of  no  case  in  which,  out  of  very  small 
subscriptions,  punctually  paid,  could  be  raised  so 
magnificent  a provision  for  the  comfort  of  the 
widow,  the  orphan,  the  maimed,  and  the  sick. 


HAYDON  AND  THE  ELGIN  MARBLES. 

A reflection  which  afforded  the  enthusiastic 
historical  painter,  Benjamin  Haydon,tho  greatest 
satisfaction  amid  his  many  misfortunes,  was  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  securing  for  the  British 
nation  the  Elgin  marbles.  It  was  not  at  the 
time  acknowledged,  nor  was  there  any  mention 
made  of  him  in  the  published  acoounts  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
on  the  question  of  whether  they  should  be  so 
acquired.  The  Devonshire  artist  was  too  free- 
spoken  for  the  authorities.  They  were  afraid  of 
him,  and  so  kept  him  at  arm’s  length.  They 
avoided  calling  him  a9  a witness  before  the  Com- 
mission on  the  subject,  nor  did  his  name  appear 
in  conuexion  with  it.  And  yet,  in  as  far  as  he 
was  the  first  to  boldly  assert  the  value  of  these 
marbles,  and  persistently  throughout  advocated 
their  purchase  by  the  nation,  he  had  a fair  claim 
to  recognition. 

In  his  lectures  he  gives  some  account  of  his 
first  impression  on  Beeing  these  grand  relics  of 
the  work  of  Phidias  and  his  school,  and  tells 
how,  when  they  were  first  brought  over  by 
Lord  Elgin,  they  were  deposited  where  they 
could  not  be  adequately  seen  ; and  yet,  how,  in 
spite  of  these  disadvantages,  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  their  beauties.  “ I Btudied 
them,”  he  says,  “ night  after  night,  by  candle 
and  lamp  light,  where  they  rested  in  a damp  and 
dusty  penthouse.”  To  attract  attention  and 
respect  to  the  superiority  of  Phidias  he  accumu- 
lated evidence  from  the  passages  of  ancient 
authors.  As,  for  example,  from  Cicero,  who 
says,  “ Nothing  is  more  perfect  than  Phidias.” 
“ You  cannot  praise  him  enough,”  says  Pliny. 
“ He  made  gods  better  than  men,”  says  Quin- 
tilian. “ Phidias  was  skilful  in  beauty,”  says 
Plato.  And,  in  addition,  he  mentioned  how 
Plutarch  describes  the  awe  with  which  iEmilius, 
the  Roman  general,  was  struck  when  he  first 
contemplated  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter ! 
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Thus  did  this  enthusiastic  artist  and  lover  of  art, 
beset  as  he  was  with  worldly  difficulties,  labour 
for  its  best  interests,  and  for  those  of  the  nation, 
in  the  acquirement  for  England  of  these  invalu- 
able relics  of  the  best  period  of  Greek  sculpture. 

They  were  bought, — and  in  his  lecture  he 
pardonably  sings  a soDgof  triumph  thereon,  and 
if  on  that  occasion  he  did  not  put  his  light 
under  a bushel,  he  may  find  some  excuse  in  his 
having  found  others  so  ready  to  perform  that 
operation  for  him.  “Directly,”  he  says,  “on 
seeing  the  Elgin  marbles,  it  was  my  lot  to  feel 
their  future  in  an  instant,  and  what  I asserted 
of  their  enormous  superiority,  and  future  in- 
fluence, eight  years  afterwards  Canova  con- 
firmed.” And  he  follows  with,  “ I have  lived  to 
see  the  benefit  and  glory  of  these  immortal  pro- 
ductions. I have  lived  to  Bee  them  purchased 
by  an  English  Parliament,  and  visited  by  illus- 
trious foreigners  to  study  their  principles.”  It 
may  be  added  that  if  his  life  had  been  con- 
tinued until  now,  he  would  have  seen  the  opinion 
he  had  from  the  first  expressed  of  them,  year 
by  year  only  the  more  fully  endorsed  by  the 
judgment  of  professors  of  art  and  the  high 
estimation  in  which  they  are  universally  held. 

To  the  remarks  which  appeared  in  these 
columns,  about  this  time  last  year,  on  “some 
characteristics  ” displayed  by  these  noble 
relics  of  Greek  sculpture,  no  notice  was 
appended  of  the  part  which  Haydon  had  in  their 
being  acquired  for  the  nation.  Now,  however, 
in  supplying  this  omission,  we  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the  really 
great  works  of  his  own,  in  the  sister  art  of 
historical  painting,  which  were  produced,  under 
many  adverse  circumstances,  by  this  enthu- 
siastic artist,  imprudent  no  doubt,  but  generous 
to  a fault.  Just  at  present  the  public  seems  to 
have  forgotten  them,  so  that  it  maybe  service- 
able to  remind  it  of  their  existence,  and  that, 
in  the  history,  and  among  the  treasures,  of  native 
art,  they  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  ; and,  more- 
over, that  the  exhibition  of  a collection  of  them 
in  London,  perhaps  within  the  year  just  beguD, 
would  be  but  timely. 

Among  those  works  of  his  which  readily  occur 
to  the  memory  of  those  of  mature  age,  are  the 
two  magnificent  pictures  of  “ The  Judgment  of 
Solomon”  and  of  the  “Raising  of  Lazarus,”  in 
which  last  the  representation  of  him  who  was 
just  restored  to  life  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
and  impressive  figures  in  the  world,  far  more  so 
than  the  version  to  be  seen  in  the  famed  picture 
in  our  National  Gallery  of  the  same  subject  by 
Sebastian  del  Piombo.  Also,  in  the  coBtume  and 
surroundings  of  modern  life,  the  “ Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena,”  and  the  “ Waiting  for  the  Times,” 
are  works  full  of  truth  and  excellent  character. 
The  paintings  of  another  enthusiastic  artist,  James 
Barry,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  have  lately  been 
justly  brought  prominently  before  the  public 
by  the  attention  which  has  been  drawn  to  them 
by  their  being  suitably  cleaned  and  restored, 
aud  by  the  interesting  description  of  them  from 
the  pen  of  the  secretary  of  that  valuable  insti- 
tution, not  to  mention  the  account  previously 
given  of  them  in  our  own  pages.  These  works 
have  the  advantage  of  being  together;  those 
of  Haydon  are  dispersed.  The  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  are  otherwise  occupied  possibly, 
but,  in  that  case,  some  other  suitable  accommo- 
dation might  doubtless  be  found  for  a collection 
of  Haydon’s  pictures,  where  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  them  would  be  a boon  and  a gratification 
to  the  public.  The  Council  of  the  Albert  Hall, 
for  example,  might  be  led  to  get  them  together 
for  their  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  Works  of 
Fine  Art,  proposed  to  be  opened  in  May  next. 

Haydon  was  no  common  man.  Even  if,  in 
the  criticism  of  his  contemporaneous  brother 
artists,  occasionally  severe  and  unjust,  he  did 
not  rise  to  the  highest  level  of  an  historical 
painter,  yet,  at  any  rate,  he  only  missed  it  by 
a hair’s  breadth,  and  that,  not  through  any 
deficiency  of  genius,  but  rather  from  a want  of 
that  patient  study  which  he  inculcated  in  his 
advice  to  others.  Neither,  in  the  interests  of 
art  generally,  should  it  be  lost  s’ght  of  how 
much  he  laboured  for  it,  and  how  much  he 
actually  did  for  it.  No  small  part  had  his  per- 
sistent eloquence  and  energetic  appeals  to  the 
Government  and  the  public,  during  a series  of 
years,  in  leading  to  the  eventual  appointment 
of  the  Royal  Commission  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  was  so  intelligently 
and  generously  presided  over  by  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  has  borne  some  excellent  fruits; 
and  all  this  is  not  to  be  less  thought  of,  but, 
surely,  should  be  sympathetically,  the  more  so, 
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because,  as  it  happened  most  unfortunately  in 
the  issue,  the  advantage  of  his  efforts  eventually 
accrued  wholly  to  others,  and  to  the  nation,  and, 
alas  ! in  no  degree  to  himself. 


LAMBETH  UNDER  WATER  AGAIN,  AND 
HOW  TO  PREVENT  SUCH  A CALAMITY. 

In  writing  the  other  day  of  prevent ible 
causes  of  human  misery,  we  omitted  one  which, 
while  strictly  local  in  its  incidence,  is  in  other 
respects  probably  more  inexcusable  than  any  of 
those  to  which  we  referred.  We  allude  to  the 
extreme  of  misery,  involving  loss  of  property, 
personal  suffering,  and  injury  to  health,  which 
has  been  experienced  by  many  inhabitants  of 
South  London  at  the  very  time  when  they  were 
least  able  to  resist  the  shock.  The  sudden  arrival 
of  an  unusual  snowstorm,  together  with  fierce 
east  wind  and  low  temperature,  has  been  itself  a 
trial  to  many  a hale  and  hearty  man.  What  is  it, 
then,  to  the  women  and  children  who  have  been 
turned  out  without  a minute’s  notice  to  face  it, 
turned  out  by  the  neglected  and  outraged  river, 
which  was  once  the  pride  and  glory  of  London? 

It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  indicate  where 
the  blame  lies.  But  that  some  one  must  be  to 
blame  for  the  wanton  and  persistent  neglect,  in 
spite  of  warnings  chronicled  in  our  own  pages, 
which  has  wrought  such  terrible  calamity,  we 
cannot  doubt.  It  is  not  as  if  any  new  thing 
had  happened.  _ It  is  true  that  the  height 
attained  by  the  river  Thames  on  the  18th  current 
was  one  hardly  to  have  been  expected  on  that 
particnlar  day.  But  it  might  have  been  regarded 
as  far  from  impossible  a tide  ortwobeforeitreally 
occurred,  a little  nearer  to  the  full  cf  the  moon. 
It  was  not  an  unprecedented  rise.  So  far  from 
that,  according  to  published  accounts,  it  was 
Borne  6 in.  lower  than  a flood  that  occurred  in 
November,  1875.  On  that  occasion  we  entered 
at  some  length  into  the  subject,  pointing  ont 
the  means  by  which  safety  might  for  the  future 
be  ensured.  On  not  a few  subsequent  occasions 
we  have  called  attention  to  the  gradual  change 
which  is  occurring  in  the  Thames,  a change  to 
the  advantage  of  the  river  as  a navigable 
channel,  but  calling  for  certain  precautions  as 
to  the  riverain  residential  property.  Alas,  it 
has  been  of  no  use  ! It  takes  repeated  shocks 
to  stir  the  English  public.  When  stirred,  no 
doubt,  it  goes  to  work  with  a will ; but  it  is  too 
often  the  case  that  warnings  are  neglected,  and 
that  something  worse  than  warning  has  to  recur 
before  those  steps  are  taken  which,  if  taken  in 
the  first  instance,  would  have  prevented  much 
suffering  and  loss. 

It  ought  to  be  now  well  known  that  a spring- 
tide  may,  at  any  time,  occur  in  London  with  a 
rise  far  above  that  pointed  out  as  due  in  the 
tables  of  tho  Admiralty.  This  fact  is  in  full 
evidence.  It  has  been  brought  before  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers.  It  has  been  brought 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Thames 
Floods  Prevention  Bill.  By  the  term  Trinity 
high-water  mark  we  indicate  the  height  which 
was  reached  by  the  flood-tide  of  the  Thames  at 
the  commencement  of  the  century.  This  height 
allowed  for  a range  of  20  ft.  or  thereabouts 
between  highest  ebb  and  lowest  flood.  But 
within  the  last  five  years  the  tide  has  been 
known  to  ebb  to  3 ft.  2 in.  below,  and  to  rise  to 
4 ft.  7 in.  above,  the  20  ft.  range.  In  fact,  it 
has  attained  a maximum  range  of  27  ft.  9 in. 
instead  of  an  inch  or  so  over  20  ft.  And  these 
extraordinarily  high  and  low  registers  are  on 
the  increase,  both  in  number  and  in  dimension. 
The  flood  of  the  18th  instant  was  by  no  means 
the  highest  hitherto  attained.  It  was,  as  far  as 
we  can  tell,  some  6 in.  less  in  height  than  those 
that  may  possibly  occur  on  the  17th  or  the  31st 
of  next  March,  or  on  the  16th  of  next  April ; or, 
indeed,  as  this  experience  shows,  at  any  spring- 
tide  when  there  is  a violent  wind  driving  the 
flood-wave  up  the  river. 

As  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  London  from  this  fearful  calamity,  no 
engineer  of  any  eminence  can  have  any  doubt. 
The  only  difficulties  that  have  opposed  the  proper 
protection  of  the  low-lying  districts  are  admini- 
strative,—not  mechanical,  or,  rather,  hydraulic. 
Into  that  we  have  entered  before.  We  do  not 
know  that  we  can  do  much  good  by  going  over 
the  ground  again.  Unless  a sufficient  amount 
of  public  indignation  be  excited  by  the  recent 
misery  to  make  the  Metropolitan  Board,  or  who- 
ever may  be  the  proper  authority,  exert  itself, 
the  voice  of  the  press  will  be  negleoted.  And’ 
if  that  indignation  arise,  it  will  find  its  own 
jhannels  of  utterance. 


We  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  thank- 
less duty  of  pointing  out  a manner  of  enabling 
South  London  to  take  care  of  itself.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  quay  walls  and  other  de- 
fences of  the  river  it  is  possible  to  prevent  over- 
flow at  a given  height,  if  sufficient  warning  can 
be  given.  On  the  last  occasion  on  which  flood 
was  anticipated,  men  were  in  readiness  with 
planking,  clay,  and  other  materials  to  raise 
those  10  in.  or  20  in.  of  dam  at  the  low  parts 
of  the  quay  walls  which  would  be  enough  to 
keep  out  the  tide.  The  mode,  no  doubt.,  is 
clumsy;  but  it  may  be  made  effective.  The  fear 
is,  that  the  cry  of  “ Wolf”  may  be  raised  so  often, 
that  when  the  wolf  comes,  as  it  did  with  a ven- 
geance on  the  18th  inst.,  no  one  may  be  on  the 
look  out.  And  it  is  pretty  clear  that  all  theoretic 
warnings,  such  as  so  often  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  newspapers,  only  tend  to  confuse  the 
minds  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  and 
thus  to  render  prompt  action  in  real  time  of 
need  more  difficult. 

But  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  give  a notice  of 
from  two  to  two  hours  and  a half  of  a coming 
flood.  Such  a notice,  if  all  things  are  kept  in 
due  readiness,  would  be  ample  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Lambeth.  It  is  but  the  crest  of  the  tide 
against  which  it  is  necessary  to  erect  a barrier. 
When  the  cre6t  once  breaks  over  the  bank,  it 
soon  makes  a breach  through  which  the  river 
itself  may  rush;  but  the  difference  between 
safety  and  danger  lies  within  a few  inches,  and 
a timely  barrowful  of  clay  may  save  a city  from 
flood. 

What  is  requisite  is  to  erect  one  of  those 
instruments  which  Ihe  Italians  call  hydro- 
meters, or  fluviometers,  and  which  we  call  tide 
gauges,  at  a proper  spot  near  Sheerness.  We 
know  already  approximately  to  what  height  a 
tide  will  rise  at  London  that  has  attained  a cer- 
tain height  at  Sheerness.  A series  of  observa- 
tions of  the  heights  of  tide  at  the  Sheerness 
hydrometer  and  at  London  Bridge,  together 
with  records  of  the  force  and  direction  of  the 
wind,  and  of  the  height  of  the  barometer,  would 
enable  us  to  predict  with  extreme  accuracy  the 
movement  of  every  tidal  wave.  A danger  mark 
would  then  be  drawn  on  the  Sheerness  hydro- 
meter. It  would  be  only  necessary  to  watch 
this  line  at  certain  tides,  as  near  the  neaps  the 
danger  would  not  occur.  The  moment  the 
danger  line  at  Sheerness  was  touched  by  the 
flood  tide,  telegraphic  news  should  be  despatched 
to  a station  provided  in  London.  News  would 
immediately  be  sent  to  the  spots  where  danger  is 
known  to  exist,  and  to  those  where  the  means 
of  temporary  defence  are  in  readiness,  and  Lam- 
beth need  never  again  be  under  water. 

If  the  funds  already  collected  for  the  relief  of 
those  suffering  from  inundation  be  insufficient 
for  or  inapplicable  to,  a prevention  that  would  be 
better  than  any  kind  of  cure,  we  beg  to  suggest 
that  a public' subscription  should  be  made  in 
order  to  provide  a warning  tide-gauge  at  Sheer- 
ness. The  method  1 as  for  some  time  been  in 
use  on  the  Po,  and  terrible  misfortunes  have 
thus  in  several  instances  been  avoided.  The 
remedy  is  simple.  But  so  is  the  evil.  None  the 
less  is  the  latter  one  involving  cruel  disaster. 
It  is  a disaster  wholly  preventive,  and  one 
which,  at  the  next  equinoxial  spring,  may 
recur  if  the  measure  we  recommend  be  not 
at  once  adopted,  pending  the  execution  of 
those  permanent  works  of  protection  which 
ought  to  be  at  once  taken  in  hand. 

Since  the  above  was  in  the  printers’  hands,  it 
has  been  stated  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  that  the  flood  of  the  20th  January  rose 
8 inches  higher  than  on  any  previous  occasion. 
If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  a strong  comment  on 
our  statement  that  the  tidal  range  is  on  the  in- 
crease ; and  only  renders  more  imperative  the 
erection  of  a warning  tide-gauge. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  SANITATION. 

Architects  seem  to  be  just  now  nnmistake- 
ably  manifesting  their  interest  in  sanitary 
science.  The  number  of  those  who  attended 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Robins’s  comprehensive 
paper  on  tho  subject  at  the  Institute,  a 
month  ago,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
attended  the  adjourned  discussion,  and  fol- 
lowed. it  with  keen  attention,  was  a signifi- 
cant indication  that  the  importance  of  that 
branch  of  science  and  practice  is  better  under- 
stood than  it  was. 

Another  and  a very  practical  proof  has  been 
given  by  the  co-operation  of  architects  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Sanitary  Assurance  Assooia^ 


tion.  In  the  Builder  an  account  was  given  of 
the  public  meeting  at  which  this  Association  was 
definitely  started,  though  it  had  been  for  some 
time  previously  in  course  of  formation.  Since 
then  the  articles  of  association,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  provisional  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  have  been  settled,  and  one  of  their  provi- 
sions is  that  the  executive  council,  which  con- 
sists of  eight  members,  shall  always  include  not 
fewer  than  two  architects,  as  well  as  two 
medical  men.  The  honorary  council, — a body 
comprising  many  men  of  distinction,— includes 
the  names  of  well-known  architects,  and,  in 
fact,  this  association,  aimiog  as  it  does  to 
improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  London,  proposes,  to  a large  extent,  to 
reach  them  by  the  help  of  those  who  are  profes- 
sionally connected  with  them,  and  concerned 
for  their  owners, — the  architects  of  London. 

Of  course,  to  a certain  extent,  the  work  which 
this  Association  and  the  kindred  society  which 
has  been  since  brought  before  the  public  pro- 
pose to  do,  is  work  which  many  architects  are, 
from  time  to  time,  called  to  do  for  private 
clients,  in  the  way  of  setting  right  the  drainage 
of  old  houses,  and  which  all  are  bound  to  do  in 
planning  the  drainage,  &c.,  of  new  buildings; 
and  it  is  not  proposed  or  supposed  that  archi- 
tects should,  or  would  send  their  own  clients  to 
the  surveyor  of  a public  body  in  preference  to 
doing  the  work  themselves.  But  many  cases 
arise  in  which,  from  various  causes,  an  architect 
would  prefer  to  recommend  a specialist  to  set 
to  rights  defective  drains,  just  as  a specialist 
is  often  called  in  to  arrange  hot-water  appa- 
ratus and  even  ventilation.  Many  cases  also 
oocur  in  which  an  architect  can  require  sanitary 
improvements,  and  cannot  possibly  design  or 
superintend  them.  For  example,  on  leasehold 
estates  the  time  is  now  come  when,  in  con- 
nexion with  renewals,  and  even  original  let- 
tiDgs,  the  professional  man  having  the  care  of 
the  property  may  most  reasonably  require  the 
houses  to  be  so  built, — or,  if  old  ones,  so  altered, 
— as  to  be  satisfactory  in  their  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. In  such  a case  as  this,  and  in  many 
parallel  cases,  a Sanitary  Assurance  Association 
will  offer  the  means  of  obtaining,  at  a moderate 
and  definite  expense,  a specification  of  the  de- 
fects,— where  defects  exist, — and  of  the  work  to 
be  done  to  remedy  these,  an  inspection  of  the 
work  accomplished,  and  a certificate  of  the 
condition  of  the  building. 

It  has  been  intended,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
bring  architects  and  medical  men  together  in 
the  inception  and  carrying  out  of  this  under- 
taking;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
architectural  profession,  and  the  many  sur- 
veyors, builders,  owners  of  house-property,  and 
others,  who  are  accustomed  to  trust  architects 
in  their  dealings  with  their  property,  should 
give  attentive  consideration  to  the  proposals 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Sanitary  Assurance 
Association,  as  being  intended,  to  a large 
extent,  to  represent  architects  in  the  great 
struggle  now  going  on  to  secure  some  improve- 
ment in  the  sanitary  condition  of  this  great 
metropolis. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 
AND  THE  WELFARE  OF  LONDON. 

A powerful  auxiliary  now  offers  its  aid  to 
the  various  associations  and  individuals  who 
are  engaged  in  the  conflict,  to  which  we  referred 
in  our  last  number,  with  preventible  evils.  The 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  commands  an 
annual  sum  of  above  400Z.,  provided  for  the 
encouragement  of  essays  on  professional 
matters.  Among  the  subjects  which  they  have 
proposed  for  the  ensuing  session  are  several 
that  bear  directly  on  the  removal  of  some  of 
the  chief  causes  of  distress  that  have  been  so 
prevalent  of  late.  Among  these  are  “the 
measures  hitherto  taken,  and  sfcill  necessary,  for 
the  relief  of  the  Midland  and  Eastern  couuties 
of  England  from  floods,”  and  “ the  prevention 
of  smoke  from  furnaces  and  domestic  firegrates.” 
We  rejoice  to  see  these  two  timely  notices.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  not  only  are  they 
calculated  to  elicit  the  best  practical  informa- 
tion attainable  on  the  subject  in  the  form  of 
essay, — for  every  good  essay  will  receive  a 
premium, — but  that,  in  case  of  any  note- 
worthy communication  being  received,  there  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  a debate  on  the  subject,  in 
whiuh  all  the  experience  of  members  present 
will  be  represented. 

At  the  same  time,  we  mark  with  regret  the 
statement  of  the  Council  that  there  has  been  a 
falling  off  from  the  standard  of  papers  received 
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from  students,  insomuch  that  out  of  the  fifty 
papers  last  sent  in,  it  has  been  necessary  abso- 
lutely to  reject  sixteen,  while  of  the  remaining 
thirty-four,  twenty  only  have  merited  recog- 
nition. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  this  that  we  observe 
the  re-appearance,  in  the  list  of  subjects,  of  not 
a few  that  were  proposed  last  year.  Among 
them  is  “ The  Resistance  of  Traction  of  Vehicles 
on  Roads,”  which  we  are  happy  to  see  now 
accompanied  by  “ The  Comparative  Cost  of 
Transport  by  Land  and  by  Water,”  a subject  to 
the  urgent  importance  of  which  we  called  atten- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  the  last  report.  The  flow 
of  water  through  pipes  and  conduits,  the  me- 
chanical separation  and  chemical  treatment  of 
sewage,  the  modes  of  regulating  storm-overflow 
from  sewers,  and  the  flushing  of  sewers,  the 
methods  used  for  determining  the  discharge  of 
rivers,  the  works  oarried  out  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  for  the  improvement  of  rivers,  and  of 
inland  navigation,  the  construction  of  tide 
gauges  and  the  mode  of  making  tidal  observa- 
tions, the  best  mode  of  testing  Bteam-enginep, 
the  use  of  compressed  air  as  a motor  power,  the 
loss  of  power  by  friotion,  the  value  of  different 
classes  of  lubricants,  the  methods  of  working 
deep  coal-mines,  coal  dep6ts  for  ocean  steamers, 
the  methods  of  seouring  mineral  workings,  the 
management  of  underground  water  in  mines, 
and  the  employment  of  the  electric  current  for 
the  transmission  of  sound,  are  among  the  sub- 
jects proposed  now,  in  repetition  of  their  pro- 
posal last  year.  It  muBt  be  admitted  that  the 
field  is  large.  But  when  we  observe  that  the 
number  of  members  of  all  classes  on  the  books 
has  risen  from  2,960  last  year  to  3,082  in  the 
present  year,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  muoh 
valuable  professional  information  will  be  elicited 
by  the  appeal  of  the  Council.  There  is  ample 
Boope  for  records  of  the  experience  of  the 
engineer  in  widely  differing  parts  of  the  field 
of  his  exertions.  If  we  insist  on  the  special 
value  of  the  three  subjects  of  the  regulation  of 
floods,  the  prevention  of  smoke,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  cost  of  different  descriptions 
of  traffic,  it  is  becauso  we  feel  these  points  to  be 
not  only  subjects  demanding  the  highest  pro- 
fessional Bkill  and  experience  in  their  treatment, 
but  because  they  more  intimately  affect  the  life 
and  health  of  London  than  almost  anything  in 
the  list,  unless  we  except  the  treatment  of 
sewage. 


ON  THE  WALLS  OP  OUR  ROOMS. 

In  artistic  matters  as  well  as  in  political,  there 
is  always  a tendency  to  rush  from  one  extreme 
to  another.  This  is,  however,  more  excusable 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  sphere,  because 
art  is  based  on  fixed  principles,  whilst  politics 
are  concerned  with  changing  circumstances  and 
events.  At  the  present  time  the  tendency  in 
all  matters  which  are  concerned  with  houses  is 
to  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme  to  that  whiob 
prevailed  a certain  number  of  years  ago.  There 
is  a preference  for  beauty,  or  what  is  supposed 
to  be  beauty,  to  utility  without  a due  apprecia- 
tion of  artistic  principles  or  practical  require- 
ments. This  in  a small  way  is  exemplified  by 
the  silly  fashion  of  having  small  panes  of  glass 
placed  in  new  houses  built  after  old-fashioned 
models.  We  have  nothing,  of  course,  to  say 
against  houses  designed  with  a view  to  please 
the  eye,  but  it  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not 
sad  to  see  how  small  is  the  true  appreciation  of 
propriety  or  even  of  beauty  when  such  an  admi- 
rable production  as  that  of  modern  plate  glass 
in  large  sheets  is  discarded  for  bottle-green 
panes  a few  inches  in  diameter.  Internally, 
again,  the  same  want  of  a steady  regard  to 
artistic  principles  is  visible,  and  a tendency  to 
be  run  away  with  by  a vague  impression 
that  certain  fashions  which  some  artistic 
people  happen  to  have  adopted  are  neces- 
sarily desirable.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
weak-headedness  that  so  many  persons  cover 
their  walls  with  plates  and  dishes  of  china. 
Obviously  the  proper  place  for  a plate  or  dish 
is  on  a table,  and  obviously  also  its  primary 
object  is  utility.  This  utility  consists  of 
being  placed  on  a table  to  hold  certain  things, 
and  no  plate  or  dish  was  ever  intended  to  be 
hung  on  the  wall  of  a drawing-room,  certainly 
not  in  regular  sets  up  to  the  soup-tureen,  as  may 
be  seen  in  some  houses.  We  are  not,  let  it  be  noted, 
in  any  way  protesting  against  vases  or  even 
pieces  of  domestic  ware  being  placed  on  tables  or 
shelves  in  moderation  where  their  colour,  if  they 
have  a colour,  helps  to  light  up  a room,  or  where 
some  delicate  painting  on  them  may  be  carefully 


observed.  Bat  domestic  china,  as  a rule,  is  not 
fit  to  adorn  a wall.  It  possesses  no  beauty 
of  form,  nor  the  breadth  of  colour  and  design 
to  permit  it  to  compete  with  pictures.  An 
exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of  the  genuine 
Wedgwood  ware,  with  the  designs  by  Flaxman, 
and  the  competent  artists  who  were  employed  by 
Josiah  Wedgwood  and  Bentley ; and  be  it  noted 
how  thoroughly  these  able  men  understood  their 
business,  for  such  china  as  they  intended  should 
decorate  the  walls  of  rooms  was  issued  from  the 
Staffordshire  potteries  in  the  form  of  plaques  or 
medallions.  Therefore  we  hope  that  all  sensible 
decorators,  whether  they  be  professionals  or 
amateurs,  will  take  care  to  inform  any  so-called 
“ high  art”  person  who  may  wish  for  their 
advice  that  the  deooration  of  walls  with  domestio 
china  is  inartistio.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  which  it  rushed  fifty  years  ago. 

Moreover,  we  entertain  great  doubt  whether 
persons  who  have  to  consider  the  decoration  of 
rooms  sufficiently  regard  the  functions  of  walls. 
A wall  must,  generally  speaking,  be  a mere 
background,  and  therefore  it  must  be  decorated 
as  far  as  possible  in  such  a way  as  to  throw  up 
the  foreground.  In  some  sense  pictures  must  be 
considered  a part  of  the  foreground,  and  there- 
fore where  the  owner  of  a house  possesses 
pictures  worth  looking  at,  the  object  of  the 
decorator  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make 
the  wall  so  negative  in  character  as  not  to 
attract  the  eye,  but  to  allow  it  to  be  attracted 
by  the  pictures,  the  ornaments,  and  the  people. 
Hence,  where  there  are  pictures,  large  patterned 
papers  or  papers  of  any  kind  are  undesirable, 
and  a wall  painted  or  distempered  green,  buff, 
or  gray  in  such  shades  as  may  bo  beBt  suited  to 
the  situation  of  the  house,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Elaborate  patterns  broken  by  pic- 
tures bring  the  reverse  of  harmony  into  a 
room,  and  if  statuary,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
marbles  or  bronzes,  be  part  of  the  ornaments  of 
a room,  a patterned  paper  is  very  fatal  to  all 
good  effects,  and  quite  puts  an  end  to  the  simpli- 
city and  dignity  of  sculpture.  But  undoubtedly, 
if  a room  is  not  adorned  with  pictures  or  grace- 
ful ornaments,  then  some  kind  of  pattern  on  a 
paper  may  be  desirable  to  break  the  monotony 
of  a blank  wall,  but  no  one  who  has  noticed 
the  effects  of  flowers  or  ferns  against  a plain 
green  or  gray  wall  can  fail  to  see  how  infinitely 
preferable  is  an  unpatterned  wall  for  bring- 
ing out  the  beauty  of  natural  or  artificial 
objects.  In  these  days,  when  engravings  and 
etohings  are  within  the  reach  of  most,  not  to 
speak  of  autotypes  and  other  reproductions,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  in  entertaining- 
rooms,  as  they  are  called,  the  day  for  patterned 
papers  has  passed.  In  bed-rooms  it  may  be 
different ; neatness  and  the  appearance  of  com- 
fort may  be  given  by  light  and  Bensible-patterned 
papers,  conventionalisingas  far  as  possible  natural 
objects,  which  are  always  graceful,  rather  than 
artificial  patterns,  which  are  generally  quite 
the  reverse. 

Again,  in  bed-rooms,  generally  speaking,  the 
occupant  does  not  spend  the  amount  of  time 
which  he  does  in  a drawing-room  or  library,  and 
therefore  it  is  obviously  desirable  that,  in  these 
litter  rooms,  he  should  not  always  have  before 
him  on  all  sides  a pattern  staring  him  in  the 
face  which  it  id  quite  impossible  can  ever  be  “ a 
thing  of  beauty  ” or  “ a joy  for  ever.”  It  will, 
indeed,  like  the  thing  of  beauty  of  which  KeatB 
wrote,  “ never  paBS  into  nothingness,”  but  when 
we  look  round  scores  of  drawing-rooms,  how 
much  do  we  desire  that  a monotonous  lozenge 
or  a stiff  Jleur-de-lis  would  entirely  disappear 
from  our  view.  Far  better  is  the  plain  and 
simplewall  on  which  the  eye  rests  with  refresh- 
ment till  it  glances  to  the  water-colour  of  the 
summer  sea  or  the  misty  mountain,  whilst  in 
graceful  form  below  stand  out  the  graceful 
flowers,  all 

“ Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health  and  quiet  breathing,” 
to  quote  again  the  words  of  the  same  youthful 
poet. 

It  is  our  walls,  indeed,  which  should  be  in  our 
houses  our  greatest  satisfaction,  whether  by 
recalling  the  scenes  of  the  past  or  charming  the 
eye  now  with  rest  and  now  with  pleasing 
colour. 


Royal  Albert  Hall. — An  Assault  at  Arms 
in  aid  of  the  Afghan  War  Relief  Fund  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday  next,  at  half-p&st  two  p.m.  We 
hope  it  will  prove  as  satisfactory  in  the  result  as 
the  cne  held  last  year. 


PARSONAGES.* 

There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
houses  of  which  I have  now  to  speak  to  you 
and  those  ocoupied  by  laymen  of  moderate 
means.  A good  parsonage  would  certainly  con- 
stitute an  admirable  house  for  a gentleman 
whose  income  corresponded  with  or  slightly 
exceeded  that  of  the  benefice  to  wliioh  the  house 
was  appropriate  ; while,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a site  and  to  the  limited  nature  of 
the  funds  available,  it  is  not  infrequently  found 
better  to  buy  an  existing  house  for  a parsonage 
than  specially  to  build.  A great  deal,  therefore, 
of  that  which  I have  to  say  will  be  just  as  appli- 
cable to  a small  house  for  a gentleman  as  to  a 
parsonage,  and  I thus  may  venture  to  ask  the 
attention  of  those  who  may  regard  a parsonage 
itself  as  not  within  their  probable  line  of  practice. 

I may  here  mention  that  you  must  understand 
me  throughout  as  speaking  primarily  of  country 
parsonages,  standing  in  their  own  grounds, 
though  much  may  be  incidentally  applicable  to 
town  houses.  It  is,  however,  manifest  that  in  a 
house  on  a confined  site  in  a town,  probably  with 
a party-wall  on  each  sido  of  it,  you  must  give  up 
feature  after  feature  which  enters  into  an  ideal 
you  may  have  some  hope  of  attaining  very  near 
to  on  an  open  site.  Moreover,  the  great  majority 
of  town  clergy  live,  like  the  rest  of  us,  in  houses 
set  out  without  regard  to  aspect,  on  sites  artifi- 
cially cleared,  and  so  deprived  of  any  features 
that  may  once  have  belonged  to  them,  mechani- 
cally planned  in  mere  imitation  of  adjoining 
houses,  executed  with  a sole  regard  to  cheapness, 
and  without  the  most  distant  sense  of  beauty 
ever  entering  the  designer’s  head, — and  with 
regard  to  which  a consistent  public  first  carefully 
abstains  from  employing  any  architect,  and  then 
turns  at  intervals,  as  when  pipes  are  found  to  be 
burst  at  the  break  up  of  a frost,  and  abuses  our 
unfortunate  but  innocent  profession.  Town 
houses  or  parsonages  would  constitute  a sufficient 
study  for  an  evening  here  in  themselves.  It  is 
inevitable,  moreover,  that  my  experience,  being 
so  largely  gained  in  a southern  agricultural  and 
seaboard  county,  should  give  some  tinge  to  that 
which  I have  to  say  this  evening. 

Parsonages  differ  from  other  houses  not,  as  I 
have  said,  in  essence,  but  in  the  accidents  which 
surround  them  and  give  them  any  special 
character  they  may  prove  to  have.  These  may 
be  grouped  under  two  heads, — first,  their  tenure; 
and  second,  the  sources  whence  funds  for  their 
erection  are  raised.  Parsonages  do  not  belong 
to  the  parish,  nor  to  the  Church,  either  diocesan 
or  general ; in  fact,  there  is  no  Buch  body  as  the 
Church  in  any  such  legal  Bense  as  to  be  capable 
of  holding  property.  The  parsonage,  glebe,  and 
other  property  of  a benefice  belong  to  the 
incumbent,  rector,  or  vicar,  in  right  of  his 
benefice, — not  as  a trustee,  or  in  the  tame  way 
that  the  freehold  of  the  churchyard  vests  in  the 
incumbent  and  gives  him  a vote  for  the  county, 
but  absolutely.  Every  incumbent  is  a corpora- 
tion sole,  that  is,  a corporation  consisting  of 
one  person,  with  power  to  hold  property  and  by 
his  acts  to  bind  his  successors.  Ho  has  a power 
of  acquiring  property,  as  far  as  I know,  un- 
limited, and  a power  of  selling,  exchanging,  and 
even  of  giving  away,  but  these  powers  are 
regulated  by  recent  statutes,  and  the  last,  I 
believe,  was  created  by  them  and  limited  to 
such  public  purposes  as  providing  sites  for  schools 
or  the  endowing  new  benefioes.  The  bishop,  as 
representing  the  Church,  and  the  patron,  in  the 
interest  of  the  next  incumbent,  have  to  be  parties 
to  nearly  or  quite  all  such  operations.  Although 
the  incumbent  has  power  to  build,  enlarge,  or 
do  anything  else  to  improve  the  benefice  at  his 
own  expense,  or  out  of  funds  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, there  are  so  many  points  likely  to  arise 
in  which  the  consent  of  the  bishop  and  patron 
are  required  that  it  is  always  well,  before  begin- 
ning to  build,  that  they  Bhould  be  apprised  of 
the  fact,  and  probably  that  their  approval  of  the 
plans  should  be  asked.  On  no  point  are  they 
more  likely  to  be  anxious  than  that  the  buildings 
should  be  appropriate  to  the  benefice ; and  I 
find  it  is  a consideration  always  present  to  the 
mind  of  a building  incumbent  that  he  must 
build  in  such  a way  as  to  be  appropriate  not  to 
himself  only,  but  to  those  unknown  successors 
in  the  benefice  whose  requirements  he  has  diffi- 
culty in  realising.  The  more  general  informa- 
tion of  the  architect  enables  him  to  help  his 
client  in  satisfying  his  conscience  in  this  par- 

* A paper  by  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  Surveyor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Dilapidations  in  the  Diocese  of  Chichester,  before 
the  Architrctural  Association  on  the  2'.st  inst.,  as  else- 
where mentioned. 
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ticular.  It  is  a very  common  remark  that  the 
olergy  over-build  their  benefices,  that  is,  pat 
np  houses  and  buildings  beyond  anything  the 
revenues  of  the  benefice  will  enable  a man  to 
occupy  and  use,  or  even  keep  in  repair.  The 
greatest  delinquents  are  those  who  seem  to  desire 
to  add  as  much  as  possible  to  the  number  of 
their  buildings,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the 
materials  aod  the  soundness  of  construction. 
Bad  building  is  entirely  out  of  place  on  a glebe, 
and  the  lightest  penalty  one  oan  wish  for  those 
who  offend  is  that  they  may  outlive  their 
Bhanties,  so  that  the  dilapidations  which  must 
accrue  thereon  may  be  paid  for  by  themselves, 
and  not  come  as  a burden  on  their  successors. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  buildings  be  sound 
and  substantial,  and  fairly  well  adapted  to  their 
purpose,  their  being  in  excess  of  the  absolute 
requirements  of  the  benefice  is  not  always  an 
evil.  There  are,  of  course,  livings  in  crowded 
places  with  unpleasant  surroundings  which  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  one  with  considerable 
independent  means  accepting,  and  to  saddle  a 
man  who  looks  to  his  professional  income  as  a 
means  of  maintenance  with  a large  dispropor- 
tionate house  is  bad,  as  being  in  itself  a cause 
of  outlay  whioh  it  would  be  well  should  be 
avoided,  and  as  a temptation  to  extravagance. 
Where,  however,  the  surrounding  country  has 
attractions,  and  where  there  is  good  society,  a 
good  house  attracts  men  who  have  private 
means  of  their  own,  to  the  undoubted  advantage 
of  the  parish  ; aud  in  cases  where  the  work  is 
not  too  heavy,  a large  house  well  situated  may 
be  a considerable  source  of  very  legitimate 
income  from  its  enabling  the  incumbent  to  take 
pupils.  I know  instances  of  livings  in  which 
the  income  is  nominal, — some  50Z.  or  60 1.  per 
annum, — and  in  whioh  a good  house  and  grounds 
in  a pleasant  neighbourhood  secures  a succession 
of  hard-working,  though  necessarily  rich,  in- 
cumbents. On  the  other  hand,  with  consider- 
ably larger  income,  where  the  house  is  poor  it  is 
difficult  in  these  days  to  fill  a benefioe.  There 
are  few  cases,  I think,  therefore,  in  which  a 
good-sized  house  is  not  of  advantage  to  a living, 
though  I believe  stables,  cottages,  barns,  sheds, 
and  out-buildings  generally  should  not  be  in- 
creased beyond  that  which  is  found  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Though  I am  in  a position  to 
assert  that  the  popular  idea  which  attributes 
universally  to  the  olergy  large  families  is  a 
fiotion,  still  it  may  be  anticipated  that  sooner  or 
later  there  will  come  to  each  living  a man  who 
will,  with  the  venerable  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
have  entertained  and  acted  upon  “ the  opinion 
that  the  honest  man  who  married  and  brought 
up  a large  family  did  more  service  than  he  who 
continued  single  and  only  talked  of  population.” 
Should  it  be  your  fate,  therefore,  to  build  for  a 
baohelor  or  for  a man  whose  immediate  require- 
ments are  small,  or  when  funds  are  limited,  it  is 
only  right  to  remember  that  each  now  incum- 
bent (or  even  the  present  one)  may  want  to 
enlarge.  If,  therefore,  you  can  furnish  space  in 
roofs  which  may  hereafter  be  converted  into 
attics,  or  otherwise  prepare  for  this  contingency, 
it  will  be  well  to  do  so.  It  is  right  also  to 
expend  the  funds  available  in  making  the  main 
house  as  commodious  as  possible,  leaving  it  to 
future  times  to  add  bays,  porches,  and  other 
similar  features,  which  can  be  put  on  at  any 
time.  In  some  instances  I have  gone  so  far  as 
to  put  in  the  girders  for  the  openings  into  the 
future  bays.  A new  parsonage  should,  there- 
fore, be  elastic,  and  this  is,  I believe,  even  more 
important  in  those  oases  where  the  woi'k  is  light 
and  the  income  of  the  benefice  small. 

Another  point  arising  from  the  peculiar  tenure 
of  church  property  is  the  position  of  an  incum- 
beut  with  regard  to  repairs.  He  is  landlord 
as  well  as  tenant,  and  hence  is  liable  for  sub- 
stantial repairs,  and,  if  the  necessity  arises, 
even  for  re-building.  The  principle  is  recognised 
that  the  Church  shall  receive  no  damage  during 
each  man’s  incumbency,  and  hence  there  is  no 
allowance  for  wear.  Each  man  is  to  hand  on 
the  possessions  of  his  benefice  in  as  good  a 
state,  at  least,  not  only  as  that  in  which  he 
actually  received  them,  but  as  that  in  which  he 
should  have  received  them,  it  being  expected  of 
eaoh  incumbent  that  he  should  recover  from 
his  predecessor  dilapidations  to  the  full  extent 
to  which  the  buildings  had  been  allowed  to  de- 
teriorate. This  system  came  to  be  adopted 
because  there  was  no  other  process  for  enforcing 
the  duty  of  repairing, — the  difficulties  connected 
with  whioh  are  certainly  not  confined  to  ecclesi- 
astical property, — except,  indeed,  that  in  very 
extreme  caseB  the  patron  might  invoke  the  un- 
certain interference  of  those  extraordinary 


ecclesiastical  courts  which  constituted  one  of 
the  greatest  grievances  of  pre-Reformation 
times,  which  passed  nnreformed  through  the 
Reformation  period  only  to  find  themselves 
ignored  by  the  laity,  and  whioh,  having  in 
recent  times  been  passed  through  a process  of 
bungling  and  ill-tempered  legislation,  have  only 
survived, — if,  indeed,  they  have  survived, — to 
find  themselves  set  at  nought  by  the  clergy.  No 
wonder  dilapidation  questions  were  taken  to  the 
civil  oourts.  The  judgment  in  the  leading  case 
of  Wise  v.  Metcalfe  lays  down  the  law  as  stated 
above,  with  this  addition, — that  incumbents  are 
not  to  be  called  on  to  maintain  anything  which 
is  matter  of  ornament  and  luxury.  From  all 
this  it  follows  that  our  workmanship  should  be 
thoroughly  sound  and  good  ; that,  though  there 
need  be  no  limit  to  the  beauty  we  may  attain 
to  by  good  outlino  and  proportion,  there  should 
bean  almost  total  abstinence  from  ornamental 
features,  and  certainly  from  all  architectural 
frivolities,  the  absence  of  which  should,  indeed, 
be  suggested  in  any  case  by  the  staid  character- 
istics of  the  class  for  whom  parsonages  are  built 
and  the  circumstances  under  whioh  the  money  to 
be  expended  is  usually  raised,  which  render 
culpable  any  outlay  for  which  there  is  no  useful 
result.  The  courts  having  held  that  internal 
papering  and  painting  are  merely  decorative,  it 
will  be  found  convenient  to  omit  the  former, 
which  cannot  be  executed  till  long  after  the 
building  is  finished,  from  the  building  contract, 
though  with  regard  to  the  painting,  I have 
never  yet  found  any  one  strong-minded  enough 
to  follow  the  decision  of  the  court  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  and  leave  internal  work  without 
paiut,  or  its  equivalent,  staining  and  varnishing. 
Aviaries,  observatories,  conservatories,  &c.,  are 
matters  of  luxury  which  incumbents  are  not 
called  on  to  maintain,  and  must  not  be  included 
in  works  to  be  executed  with  funds  supplied 
from  a public  source.  An  incumbent  is  entitled 
to  claim  as  his  personal  property  the  same  class 
of  fixtures  as  any  other  tenant,  except  that  of 
late  years  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  and 
Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  Board  have  required  that 
Btoves,  ranges,  coppers,  and  other  more  impor- 
tant fixtures,  should  be  included  iu  specifications 
approved  by  them,  aud  in  such  cases  they  go 
with  the  freehold. 

We  have  next  to  consider  those  specialties 
whioh  affect  parsonage  building,  owing  to  the 
source  whenoe  the  funds  are  supplied.  These 
are  as  follow  : — 

1.  The  Patron.  The  person  who  owns  the 
advowson  represents  the  founder  of  a benefice, 
that  is,  the  person  who  first  set  aside  the  endow- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  incumbent,  and  hence 
there  is  a claim  on  him  from  time  to  time  to 
supply,  or  assist  in  supplying,  anything  that 
may  be  needed.  This  is  generally  recognised. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  who  is  a great  patron  of 
small  livings,  has  a special  fund  whence  he 
makes  grants  for  building.  A great  deal  of  the 
episcopal  patronage  accrued  to  the  bishops  at 
the  time  when  the  corresponding  property  went 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  in  such 
cases  the  Commissioners  recognise  the  claim. 
Private  patrons  generally  contribute  towards 
buildings  for  the  use  of  their  benefioes. 

2.  Publio  Subscriptions.  These  are,  of  course, 
pure  voluntary  donations,  whether  they  take 
the  form  of  direct  gifts,  or  of  grants  from 
diocesan  or  other  societies. 

3.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  One  of 
the  objects  for  which  the  surplus  of  the  revenues 
of  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  and  the 
property  of  the  sineonre  offices  in  oathedral 
churches,  were  handed  over  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners,  was  to  supply  parsonages, 
so  that  the  parochial  clergy  might  duly  reside 
on  their  benefices.  Lucky  is  the  parish  where 
local  claim  or  other  sufficient  cause  iuduces  the 
Commissioners  to  make  the  full  grant  of  1,5001., 
a sum  sufficient  to  render  comparatively  easy 
the  collection  of  funds  for  the  ereotion  of  a good 
house.  The  systematic  attempt  to  provide  par- 
sonages throughout  the  country  naturally  led 
to  their  requirements  being  Btndied.  In  this 
work  the  Commissioners  have  been  assisted  for 
very  many  years  by  an  architeot  than  whom  no 
one  more  thoroughly  commands  the  confidence 
of  his  professional  brethren.  This  it  is  that 
will  give  the  value  to  the  more  practical  portion 
of  this  paper,  when  we  come  to  consider  in 
detail  the  requirements  of  a parsonage  as  set 
forth  by  the  Commissioners. 

4.  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty.  The  Governors  of 
Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  make  grants,  in  sums  of 
200i.,  towards  building  houses  out  of  the  tenths 
and  first  - fruits  made  over  to  them  by  the 


Crown.  The  great  use,  however,  of  the  Bounty 
is  as  a loan  society,  whereby  an  incumbent, 
whose  interest  in  his  living  is  limited,  and  may, 
in  faot,  cease  at  any  moment,  can  borrow  for 
building  works,  not  on  his  own  security,  but  on 
that  of  the  benefice.  This,  by  removing  the 
temptation  to  build  badly  for  temporary  pur- 
poses only,  has  done  very  much  to  provide  good 
parsonages.  The  money,  of  course,  really 
comes  from  the  clergy,  because  they  have  to 
pay  it  off  in  thirty  years,  with  interest,  at 
the  not  very  moderate  rate,  considering 
the  perfect  nature  of  the  security,  of  4 per  cent. 
Their  requirements  as  to  buildings  correspond 
with  those  of  the  Commissioners.  They  retain 
as  required  by  their  Acts  of  Parliament,  an  old- 
world  system  of  affidavits  to  be  taken  by  the 
arohiteot  or  surveyor  ; they  want  a statement  of 
estimate  on  a form  which,  when  you  have  got 
your  builder’s  tender  and  know  exaotly  what 
you  are  going  to  spend,  it  will  take  a good  deal 
of  anxious  arithmetic  to  fill  up  for  the  first  time ; 
and  have  reoently  added  a demand  for  bills  of 
quantities  priced,  which  is  information  an  archi- 
tect does  not  happen  to  be  in  a position  to  furnish. 
Considering  you  have  sworn  to  the  estimate,  the 
necessity  for  the  bills  of  quantities  in  enabling 
the  Governors  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the 
loan  is  not  apparent. 

Lastly,  the  clergy  themselves  contribute  very 
largely  to  the  parsonages  and  other  buildings  on 
glebes.  In  nearly  every  case  some  balance  is 
paid  in  this  way,  and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
a man  to  lay  out  considerable  sums  in  improve- 
ments entirely  at  his  own  expense. 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  notice  that  no  funds 
whatever  are  supplied  by  the  State  for  this 
purpose.  Neither  public  taxation  nor  looal  rates 
contribute  anything  whatever ; the  money  is 
raised  either  by  private  donation  or  by  the 
transfer  of  funds  belonging  to  ecclesiastical 
offices,  now  considered  to  be  obsolete  or  over- 
endowed, to  more  useful  purposes.  The  State 
has  no  more  right  in  parsonages  than  in  any 
other  form  of  private  property,  or  at  most  than 
in  such  things  as  railway  works,  whioh  have 
been  from  time  to  time  the  subjeot  of  Parlia- 
mentary legislal  ion,  but  belong  to  private  owners. 
ThiB  is  not  only  true  of  modern  parsonages,  but 
of  old  ones  as  well,  for  they  were  at  no  time 
supplied  from  any  other  than  private  sources. 

The  oldest  parsonage  with  which  I am 
acquainted  is  at  West  Dean,  situate  in  a hollow 
of  the  South  Downs  westward  of  Eastbourne. 
It  is  a long,  two- story  building,  built  of  stone, 
with  two-light  windows  with  rebates  for  case- 
ments or  shutters,  a chimney-stack,  and  circular 
staircase.  It  is  illustrated  in  Turner  & Parker’s 
“ Domestic  Gothic,”  and  in  the  “ Transactions 
of  the  Sussex  Archseologioal  Sooiety.”  It  had 
apparently  but  a single  room  on  each  floor, 
though  there  may  have  been  movable  partitions. 
It  is  now  fitted  up  and  nsed  as  a cottage.  I 
know  of  no  other  oomplete  Mediaeval  parsonage.* 


THE  VICTORIA.  TERMINUS,  LONDON 
AND  BRIGHTON  RAILWAY. 

NEW  WORKS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  past  few  months  extensive  new 
works  of  a varied  character  have  been  in  pro- 
gress at  the  Victoria  Terminus  of  the  London 
and  Brighton  Railway,  with  the  view  of 
materially  improving  the  structural  character 
of  the  station,  and  adding  to  the  general  con- 
venience and  accommodation  of  the  traffic. 
Amongst  other  works  of  this  nature,  the  entire 
area  of  the  roof  of  the  terminus  has  been  renewed, 
and  reconstructed  on  a new  principle,  by  whioh 
both  additional  light  and  ventilation  has  been 
obtained.  The  roof,  which  is  700  ft.  long  and 
250  ft.  wide,  is  divided  into  fifteen  bays.  In  the 
old  roof  the  lanterns  were  covered  with  glass 
and  the  sides  with  slates  ; but  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  roof  which  is  now  approaching  com- 
pletion, slates  have  been  disoarded,  and  in  their 
place  other  materials  introduced,  glass  and  board- 
ing forming  the  sides  of  the  bays,  and  what  were 
the  lanterns  being  covered  with  zinc.  In  the 
progress  of  this  portion  of  the  work  about 
36,000  feet  of  glazing  have  been  used.  No 
outside  putty  is  used,  and  the  glass  is  left  free 
for  expansion.  The  introduction  of  this  system 
has  already  proved  advantageous,  as,  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  station  has  been  glazed 
for  some  time  past,  there  are  as  yet  no  breakages 
whatever.  In  the  restoration  of  the  roof,  all 
the  ironwork  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and 


* To  be  continued. 
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re-painted  with  Astbury’s  patent  oxide  paint ; 
all  defective  portions  of  the  iron  having  been 
renewed.  One  of  the  most  important  struc- 
tural works  in  connexion  with  the  renewal  of 
the  roof  has  been  effected  at  the  end  adjoin- 
ing the  booking-offices.  At  this  point  two  large 
steel  girders  have  been  erected,  designed  to  take 
the  principals  of  the  roof  of  the  end  bays,  thus 
removing  from  th6  front  of  the  booking-offices 
the  weight  of  the  roof.  This  portion  of  the 
work  was  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty,  in 
consequence  of  the  traffic  having  had  to  be 
uninterruptedly  oontinned  during  its  execution. 
These  girders  are  respectively  120  ft.  and  130  ft. 
in  length,  and  10  ft.  6 in.  deep,  and  rest  on  two 
oast-iron  Btanohions,  each  weighing  6 tons.  The 
foundations  for  these  stanchions  are  composed 
of  concrete  and  briok,  with  a basement  of 
Bramley  Fall  stone,  18  in.  in  thickness.  The 
girders  were  made  at  the  Nine  Elms  works  of 
the  contractors,  and  are  composed  entirely  of 
Weardale  steel,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rivetting  portion,  which  is  from  the  Low  Moor 
Ironworks. 

In  addition  to  the  works  inside  the  station, 
above  described,  an  iron  and  glass  carriage-shelter 
lias  been  erected  outside,  at  the  approaches  to 
the  station.  It  consists  of  a hip  roof  in  five 
bays,  being  220  ft.  in  length,  and  42  ft.  in 
width.  The  weight  of  each  bay  is  carried  by 
four  cast-iron  hip  rafters,  bearing  against  cast- 
iron  compression  beams  at  the  top,  and  against 
columns  at  the  base,  wrought-iron  lattice  girders 
forming  the  ties.  A moulded  cast-iron  gutter  is 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  girders,  and  the  whole  of 
the  sides  of  the  arcades  are  covered  with  Hart- 
ley’s rough  plate  glass.  The  square  at  the  top 
of  each  bay  is  boarded  and  covered  with  zinc, 
and  surmounted  by  a cast-iron  oresting.  The 
columns  have  fluted  and  reeded  shafts,  with 
foliated  oapitals  and  bases,  the  bases  being  made 
specially  large  in  order  to  prevent  vehicular 
traffio  from  fouling  the  columns.  The  lattice 
girders  are  filled  in  with  light  iron  scroll  work. 

Other  works  are  likewise  in  progress  at  the 
station,  including  the  formation  of  cellars  under 
the  platform  protected  by  the  carriage-shelter. 
The  walls  and  floors  of  these  cellars  will 
all  be  composed  of  concrete,  the  ceiling  of  the 
cellars,  which  forms  the  platform,  being  also  of 
concrete  on  iron  joists,  and  the  surface  of  the  plat- 
form having  a layer  of  asphalte  1 in.  in  thickness. 
A new  covered  entrance  for  cabs  is  likewise 
being  constructed  from  Eccleston  Bridge.  It 
should  be  added  that  much  additional  light  has 
been  thrown  into  the  area  of  the  station  by 
removing  the  wooden  louvres  from  the  screen  in 
front  cf  the  booking-offices, and  substituting  glass. 

The  whole  of  the  works  are  being  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Wallis, 
C.E..  of  Palaco-chambers,  Westminster,  who  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  work  by  Mr.  F.  D. 
Banister,  engineer-in-chief  of  the  oompany ; and 
the  contractors  are  Messrs.  H.  Young  & Co.,  of 
the  Eccleston  Ironworks,  Pimlico;  the  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  work  being  Mr.  Orange.  The 
zino  used  in  the  works  has  been  furnished  to  the 
contractors  by  Braby  & Co.,  Limited.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  several  works  is  from  15,0001. 
to  16,000£. 


PROJECTED  RAILWAYS,  TOWN  IMPROVE- 
MENTS, AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  investigation  of  private  Bills  is  likely  to 
oocnpy  a considerable  portion  of  the  time  and 
attention  of  Members  of  Parliament  during  the 
present  session.  The  number  of  railway  and 
other  Bills  for  pnblio  works  is  232,  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  77  applications  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  provisional  orders  for  the  execution  of 
works  of  a similar  character,  of  whioh  35  are  in 
respeot  of  tramways,  19  for  new  gas  and  water 
works,  and  19  in  connexion  with  the  construction 
of  piers  and  harbours.  Of  the  232  Bills  first 
named,  109  have  reference  to  railway  works,  18 
to  tramways,  31  water  and  gas  works,  17  for 
harbour,  dock,  and  port  works,  24-  for  town 
improvements,  the  remaining  33  being  Bills 
relating  to  works  of  a miscellaneous  character. 

No  fewer  than  twenty-nine  of  the  Bills  are  in 
connexion  with  projects  affecting  the  metropolis, 
of  which  th-rteen  relate  to  railways.  The 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company  have 
three  Bills,  one  of  which  seeks  powers  for  the 
construction  of  a new  bridge  over  the  Thames 
at  Blackfriars,  in  order  to  increase  the  accom- 
modation for  the  suburban  trafficof  the  oompany. 
We  last  week  expressed  our  opinion  of  this  pro- 
ject. Another  of  this  company’s  Bills  is  for 
making  a new  line  of  railway  between  Greenwich 


and  Blaokheath.  The  London  and  South-Western 
Company  apply  for  powers  to  still  further  en- 
large their  Waterloo  Station,  and  also  to  widen 
and  otherwise  improve  the  Vauxhall  Station. 
The  London  and  North-Western  Company  apply 
for  powers  to  alter  the  levels  of  Euston-grove, 
and  to  build  a bridge  over  Drummond-street, 
iu  order  to  connect  the  Euston  Station  with  their 
hotel  opposite.  A new  company  calling  their 
undertaking  the  Fulham  Distriot  Railway,  apply 
for  powers  to  make  a new  line  from  the  Metro- 
politan District  Company’s  railway,  at  Fulham, 
to  Hammersmith.  Another  new  oompany  seeks 
powers  to  construct  a railway  from  the  Crystal 
Palaoe  High  Level  Station  of  the  London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Dover  Company,  to  the  Ladywell 
Station  of  the  South-Eastern  Company’s  Mid- 
Kent  line.  The  Metropolitan  District  Company 
apply  for  powers  to  make  junction  lines  at  West 
Brompton  and  Hammersmith,  and  also  to  extend 
their  line  of  railway  from  Ealing  to  Hammer- 
smith. A new  oompany  have  a Bill  seeking 
powers  to  conBtraoc  a railway  from  Guildford 
and  Kingston,  to  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
pany’s railway  at  Fulham.  The  Great  Eastern 
Company  apply  for  powers  to  widen  the  North 
Woolwich  branoh  from  Stratford  Market  to 
Canning  Town.  The  Metropolitan  Compauy 
have  a Bill  for  powers  in  connexion  with  the 
construction  of  the  Inner  Circle  Completion 
railway,  and  also  apply  for  powers  to  widen 
the  Metropolitan  and  St.  John’s  Wood  line.  A 
new  company  likewise  have  a Bill  sanctioning 
the  construction  of  a dook  on  the  Thames,  at 
Bugsby’sReach,  Greenwich, witharailway  in  con- 
nexion with  the  South-Eastern  Company’s  line. 

The  miscellaneous  Bills  connected  with  the 
metropolis  inolude,  amongst  others,  several  pro- 
moted by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
by  the  City  municipal  authorities.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  are  promoters  of  Bills 
iu  reference  to  the  proposed  new  bridges  across 
the  Thames,  street  improvements,  house  occu- 
pation by  the  labouring  olasses,  and  the  purohase 
of  interests  on  Hackney  Common.  The  New 
Bridges  Bill  oontains  olauses  providing,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  proposed  new  bridge  between 
Fulham  and  Putney,  for  the  removal  of  the 
aqueduct  across  the  Thames  belonging  to  the 
Chelsea  Water  Works  Company,  and  in  lieu  of 
it  constructing  a conduit  or  pipe  line  within  the 
roadway  of  the  bridge.  The  Bill  relating  to 
artisans’  dwellings  contains  a clause  to  alter  the 
section  of  the  existing  Act  whioh  prohibits  the 
Board  from  “ taking  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
fifteen  houses  or  more  occupied  either  wholly  or 
partially  by  persons  belonging  to  the  labouring 
classes  until  sufficient  accommodation  has  been 
provided  for  the  same  number  of  persons  else- 
where,” upon  the  lands  named  in  that  section, 
and  to  remove  or  alter  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  Board.  The  Bills  promoted  by  the 
City  authorities  include  one  relative  to  artisans’ 
dwellings,  in  which  power  is  sought  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  borrow  money  and  make  loans  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers;  and  another  Bill  in 
which  power  is  sought  for  the  purchase  and  ex- 
change of  land  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 
There  is  likewise  a Bill  to  Amend  and  Enlarge 
the  Provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Open  Spaces 
Act  of  1877,  and  to  enable  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  and  any  vestry  or  other  parochial 
or  local  authority  and  the  Corporation  of  the 
City,  to  acquire  any  open  Bpaces  within  the 
limits  of  the  metropolis,  and  devote  them  to 
public  recreation,  the  Bill  providing  that  disused 
churohyards,  burial-grounds,  and  cemeteries 
shall  be  treated  as  open  spaces.  A Bill  creating 
a London  Water  Authority  oontains  clauses  em- 
powering such  authority  to  purchase  the  London 
water  companies,  and  also,  if  necessary,  to 
obtain  other  sources  of  supply.  There  is  also  a 
Bill  seeking  powers  to  bring  a Bupply  of  sea- 
water to  London,  from  Lanoing  in  Sussex,  by 
means  of  pumping-stations,  conduits,  and  re- 
servoirs along  the  route,  the  works  terminating 
in  Fulham,  Battersea,  and  Hammersmith ; like- 
wise a Bill  for  supplying  spring-water  to  the 
various  localities  in  South  London,  by  the  con- 
struction of  pumping-station  and  other  works  in 
the  parish  of  Basing,  in  the  county  of  Hants,  and 
other  works  in  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent,  the  works  terminating  in  Banstead 
and  Tooting.  The  Cadogan  and  Hans  Place 
Estate  Company  have  a Bill  seeking  powers  to 
make  a new  street,  140  ft.  in  length,  from  the 
west  side  of  Sloane-street,  opposite  the  south 
end  of  Cadogan-plaoe,  to  the  east  side  of  Pavi- 
lion-road. The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Com- 
pany have  a Bill  for  powers  to  construct  new 
works  and  buildings  on  Greenwich  Marshes. 


A oompany  proposed  to  be  incorporated,  oalled 
the  London  Suburban  Market  Company,  are  the 
promoters  of  a Bill,  in  whioh  powers  are  sought 
for  the  construction  of  a market,  slaughter- 
houses, shops,  offices,  and  other  buildings  in 
Chiswick,  for  the  sale  of  live  and  dead  stook, 
horses,  and  other  animals;  hay,  oorn,  and  other 
cereals ; fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  meat,  and  other 
marketable  commodities.  The  company  propose 
to  acquire  18  acres  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  the  market  buildings  and  forming  the 
grounds.  In  addition  to  the  purchase  of  the 
land  named,  it  is  likewise  proposed  to  lease 
twenty  arches  belonging  to  the  London  and 
South  Western  Railway  Company,  and  also  to 
take  leases  of  adjacent  grounds. 

Under  the  title  of  a “ Seotional  or  Block 
Buildings  Management  Authority,”  a company 
of  a novel  character,  proposed  to  be  incorpo- 
rated, apply  for  an  Act,  in  which  powers  are 
sought  containing  provisions  for  the  manage- 
ment of  buildings  divided  into  separate  tene- 
ments, and  for  facilitating  the  sale  of  such 
tenements.  The  olauses  of  the  Bill  provide  for 
the  management  of  buildings  constructed  in  flats, 
sections  of  flats,  sets  of  chambers  or  offices; 
also  powers  to  the  oompany  to  purchase  rights 
of  Buoh  buildingB  or  sites  for  buildings,  and 
powors  to  public  bodies  or  local  authorities  to 
sell  such  rights  to  the  company. 

Amongst  the  Bills  for  proposed  new  works  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  there  are  several 
connected  with  the  railways,  the  London  and 
North-Western,  Great  Western,  Midland,  South- 
Western,  Great  Eastern,  and  other  of  the 
leading  companies  being  the  promoters  of  Bills 
of  a very  comprehensive  character  in  connexion 
with  their  respective  systems. 

The  town  improvement  projects  include  those 
at  Leicester,  Birkenhead,  Barrow-in-Furness, 
Bingley  (in  Yorkshire),  Staleybridge,  Bradford, 
Salford,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  In  all  these 
several  Bills,  powers  are  sought  for  increased 
oontrol  over  the  construction  of  buildings  and 
sanitary  arrangements,  together  with  powers 
for  new  and  widened  streets,  several  of  the  sani. 
tary  powers  applied  for  being  of  a very  strin- 
gent character  as  regards  the  occupation  of 
underground  dwellings  and  otherwise  unhealthy 
houses.  The  Staleybridge  Bill,  amongst  other 
provisions,  contains  clauses  empowering  the 
Corporation,  in  conjunction  with  the  authorities 
of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  to  purchase  Stamford 
Park,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  and  to 
convert  it  to  the  use  of  the  publio ; whilst  the 
Bill  promoted  by  the  Birkenhead  Corporation 
includes  clauses  sanctioning  the  erection  of  a 
new  town- hall,  municipal  offices,  court-houses, 
police-stations,  and  other  offices  for  public  pur- 
poses ; and  also  the  formation  and  erection  of 
public  libraries  and  museums,  and  the  erection 
of  publio  baths  and  washhouses. 


A COMPREHENSIVE  TRAMWAY  SYSTEM 
FOR  LIVERPOOL. 

The  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  who  have 
themselves  undertaken  the  work  of  construct- 
ing and  having  oontrol  of  the  whole  of  the 
tramways  within  the  boundary  of  the  borough, 
have  (as  already  mentioned  by  us)  lately 
decided  upon  applying  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  powers  to  lay  down  new  tramways  along 
several  of  the  thoroughfares  throughout  the 
borough,  to  the  extent  of  thirty-two  miles  in 
length,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  about 
220,0001.,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  6,000£.  per 
mile,  calculated  at  present  prices.  This  is  in 
addition  to  ten  miles  of  tramway  at  present  laid 
down  and  open  for  traffic,  the  entire  length  of 
tramways  within  the  borough,  when  the  pro- 
posed works  are  completed,  being  thus  forty- 
two  miles.  The  undertaking  was  resolved  upon 
at  a special  meeting  of  the  Council,  when, 
although  there  was  a prolonged  discussion  on 
the  subject,  the  members  were  almost  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  the  project,  three  mem- 
bers only  voting  against  it.  The  new  lines  will 
stretch  to  the  extreme  north,  south,  and  east 
boundaries  of  the  borough.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines  is  that  along  a fine  broad  thorough- 
fare at  the  south  end  of  the  borcugb, 
about  a mile  in  length,  and  known  as 
Prince’s  Park-road,  leading  to  an  ornamental 
park  of  that  name,  and  likewise  intersecting  a 
district  which  now  contains  a large  and  con- 
stantly-increasing population.  The  locality  is 
one  in  which  there  are  numerous  fine  mansions, 
and  where  a large  body  of  the  Liverpool 
merchants  reside.  A memorial  against  the  con- 
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Bfcruction  of  a tramway  along  this  road,  signed 
by  a number  of  these  merchants,  was  presented 
to  the  Counoil,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  pro- 
perty would  be  much  injured,  but  it  was  urged 
by  the  chairman  of  the  tramways  committee  of 
the  Counoil  that,  as  the  population  in  the  locality 
intersected  by  the  proposed  line  was  from 
120,000  to  130,000,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Counoil  to  regard  the  matter  as  one  of  con- 
venience for  the  masses,  and  not  for  the  few, 
and  he  added  that,  instead  of  the  memorialists 
having  their  property  injured  by  the  tramway, 
the  probability  was  that  it  would  be  very  much 
improved  in  value.  He  further  explained  that  in 
Princes-road  there  was  aboulevard,21fo.in  width, 
which  was  intended  to  be  laid  with  wood  pave- 
ment, for  the  use  of  those  who  wished  to  drive 
in  carriages.  The  other  districts  in  which  the 
proposed  tramways  are  to  be  laid  down  are 
those  of  Everton,  West  Derby,  and  other 
localities  in  the  north  and  east  portions  of  the 
borough. 

The  lines  are  to  be  leased  to  a tramways  com- 
pany, who  are  to  work  the  traffic,  paying  the 
Corporation  10  and  7t  per  cent,  on  the  outlay 
for  the  construction  of  the  several  lines.  This 
company  has  a paid-up  capital  of  400,0001.,  and 
is  at  present  working  the  lines  already  laid 
down, 


INTERNATIONAL  HERALDRY 
EXHIBITION. 

An  exhibition  of  a novel  character  will,  it  is 
announced,  be  held  in  Berlin  next  year.  This  is 
an  International  Exhibition  of  Heraldry.  Con- 
siderable progress  has,  it  is  stated,  already  been 
made  in  preparation  for  this  unique  show.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  committee,  under  the 
presidency  of  Count  von  Stillfried,  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  Prussian  Government,  through 
the  Minister  of  Education  and  Worship,  had 
agreed  to  grant  the  use  of  the  extensive  exhi- 
bition buildings  in  the  Cantians  Platz,  Berlin, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  exhibition.  It  was 
added  that  a large  number  of  persons  who  had 
been  questioned  on  the  subject  had  welcomed 
the  idea,  and  signified  their  intention  of  becom- 
ing exhibitors.  At  the  next  meeting,  to  take 
place  before  the  end  of  the  current  month,  the 
general  programme  will  be  drawn  up,  after 
which  it  will  be  printed  and  widely  distributed. 
The  Exhibition  will  contain  not  only  aaoient 
models  and  relics  connected  with  the  craft  and 
mystery  of  heraldry,  but  will  also  comprise 
various  classes  of  objects,  furniture,  glass-paint- 
ings, embroidery,  tapestry,  oarvings,  &o.,  which 
are  ornamented  artistioally  with  real  heraldic 
devioes. 


EXTENSION  OF  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

Continuing  our  illustrations  of  the  additions 
that  have  been  made  to  University  College, 
Gower-street,  we  give  plans  of  some  of  the 
most  importano  departments.  The  wings  were 
an  essential  part  of  the  architectural  design, 
and  their  total  absence  caused  the  portico  to 
appear  too  large  for  the  building ; but  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  advance  has  been  made 
north  and  south,  and  the  considerable  addition 
now  made  to  the  north  wing  secures  the 
completion  of  Wilkins’s  original  design.  Uni- 
versity College  stands  now  with  both  its  wings 
in  the  proportions  planned  by  its  first  architect. 
Its  fine  portico  is  seen  at  last  to  full  advantage 
in  its  proper  setting,  and  the  whole  building  is 
a worthy  home  for  an  institution  that  stands  by 
its  own  strength,  and  is  what  it  desires  to  be, 
a university  for  London,  which  carries  to  the 
highest  attainable  point  the  work  of  teaching, 
and  looks  to  the  sister  institution,  known  as  the 
University  of  London,  which  is  solely  an  exa- 
mining body,  to  test  qualifications  and  to  confer 
degrees. 

During  the  half-century  that  has  passed  since 
University  College  was  planned,  the  growth  of 
many  departments  of  knowledge  has  created 
demands  for  space  that  were  not  within  the  con- 
ception of  the  founders.  The  number,  also  of 
the  students  has  much  exceeded  expectation. 
Thus  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary  to 
extsnd  Wilkins’s  plan.  Each  of  the  present 
wings,  therefore,  will  finally  spread  for  a little 
distance  on  either  side  by  a X -shaped  addition, 
fronting  upon  Gower-street.  Space  has  also 
been  obtained  to  an  extent  not  easily  realised 
until  the  rooms  in  the  new  buildings  are  seen, 
by  change  in  the  treatment  of  the  roof.  The 


whole  range  of  eleven  rooms  now  to  be  ocoupied 
by  the  department  of 

Physiology 

has  been  obtained  in  this  way.  It  includes  a 
lecture-theatre,  providing  accommodation  for 
170  students,  which  is,  in  all  its  arrangements, 
a model  of  what  such  a lecture-room  should  be; 
a large  working-room,  with  separate  working- 
places  for  100  students ; a workshop  and  labora- 
tories for  different  forms  of  Btudy  and  for 
original  research, — all  this  beiug  gained  by 
what  is  in  outside  appearance  a very  slight 
departure  from  the  original  design. 

The  department  of  Zoology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  owes  to  re-adjustments  of  space,  made 
possible  by  the  addition  to  the  north  wing,  a 
series  of  nipe  rooms,  including  lecture-theatre, 
large  students'  workroom,  museums,  and  labo- 
ratories. 

The  department  of  Chemidry  is  now  furnished 
with  thirteen  or  fourteen  rooms,  including  a 
spacious  and  lofty  laboratory  built  at  the  back 
of  the  new  wing  as  an  annexe,  with  an  open 
court  between.  No  fewer  than  nine  rooms  are 
set  apart  to  different  special  operations. 

Technical  Chemistry, 

also,  is  now  provided  with  the  space  it  needs. 
The  chief  lecture-room  is  an  amphitheatre  capa- 
ble of  containing  400  students.  In  the  summer 
it  is  fitted  up  with  tables  for  practical  work  at 
elementary  analytical  operations,  and  provides 
accommodation  for  120  persons.  Contiguous  to 
it  is  a laboratory  for  preparing  materials  and 
lecture  experiments,  and  also  a museum  for 
apparatus  and  chemical  specimens.  A smaller 
lecture-room  is  fitted  up  with  tables  suited  for 
writing  or  for  testing  operations,  and  a small 
cupboard  under  each  table  serves  to  contain  test- 
bottles,  &c.,  which  are  put  away  when  the  tables 
are  to  be  used  by  students  in  a lecture  during 
which  they  perform  no  experiments  themselves. 
There  is  in  this  lecture-room  accommodation  for 
eighty  students.  Adjoining  is  a library  of 
chemical  books  for  the  use  of  students.  The  new 
analytical  laboratory  is  a lofty  hall  (74  ft.  by 
25  ft.)  lighted  from  above.  It  contains  working- 
desks  sufficient  for  fifty  students, — those  at  one 
end  being  fitted  up  for  beginners,  and  those  at 
the  other  end  for  more  advanced  students, — all 
of  them  exceedingly  spacious  and  oommodious. 
In  the  middle  of  the  laboratory  are  various  ap- 
pliances for  general  use,  Buch  as, — (I)  a table 
fitted  up  for  treating  substances  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  Eaoh  bottle  through  whioh 
the  gas  is  being  passed  is  surrounded  by  a glass 
oylinder,  through  which  there  is  a powerful 
down-draught  passing.  The  substance  under 
treatment  is  conveniently  accessible,  yet  none 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  can  escape  into 
the  air  of  the  laboratory.  (2)  Water-baths 
heated  by  steam  from  a boiler  outside.  Each 
evaporating-dish  is  heated  by  itself  in  a current 
of  pure  and  warm  air,  whilst  all  the  fumes  whioh 
pass  off  from  it  are  drawn  directly  into  a flue 
without  any  probability  of  contaminating  the 
contents  of  other  dishes.  (3)  Water  air-pump 
and  SpreDgel  pump.  (4)  General  re-agents  and 
apparatus.  (5)  Reservoir  of  distilled  water  and 
tank  of  hot  water. 

For  evaporating  purposes  there  are  a number 
of  stalls  of  various  sizes,  so  fitted  up  that  an 
iron  dish  containing  sand,  or  a poroelain  basm, 
can  be  heated  in  each  of  them  by  gas,  while  all 
the  fumes  and  vapour  are  drawn  off  by  a power- 
ful flue  behind  eaoh  stall.  For  apparatus  of 
various  forms  and  constructions  there  is  a long 
and  wide  slate-table  so  arranged  that  any  appa- 
ratus from  whioh  noxious  fumes  are  liable  to  be 
evolved  can  be  surrounded  by  a casing  through 
whioh  the  air  is  rapidly  drawn  by  a powerful 
flue.  For  fusions  and  calcinations  there  is  a 
row  of  furnaces  of  various  constructions  mostly 
heated  by  gas  and  with  a powerful  draught. 
For  the  more  special  operations  of  the  labora- 
tory there  are  nine  room?,  mostly  in  the  adjoin- 
ing basement. 

The  Engineering  School. 

The  teaching  of  the  science  of  engineering 
appears  to  have  formed  a part  of  the  original 
scheme  of  the  founders  of  the  University  Col- 
lege. As  far  back  as  1810  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Vignoles  was  appointed  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, a post  which  he  held  for  some  years. 
Until  reoently,  however,  it  had  not  been 
attempted  to  do  more  than  provide  lectures  on 
different  branches  of  engineering,  with  instruc- 
tion in  mechanical  drawing  and  in  surveying. 
I The  present  extension  of  the  building  has  enabled 


a very  important  change  in  this  respeob  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  establishment  of  a“labora- 
tor y ” in  connexion  with  the  engineering  school, 
an  institution  whioh  differs  in  some  important 
respects  from  anything  whioh  has  hitherto 
existed  in  this  country.  In  explaining  the 
nature  of  this  engineering  laboratory,  it  may  be 
stated,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  believed  that 
no  college  education  can  supersede,  for  the  young 
engineer,  that  practical  training  whioh  he  must 
necessarily  obtain  somewhere,  and  whioh  can 
only  be  properly  obtained  on  works  or  in  the 
workshop  or  office.  It  is  not  therefore  attempted 
to  do  anything  which  can  render  unnecessary  a 
pupilage,  or  its  equivalent,  in  the  profession. 
But  there  are  some  matters  of  a more  or  less 
practical  kind  for  obtaining  a knowledge  of 
whioh  an  ordinary  pupilage  seldom  affords  any 
opportunity,  but  which  are  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  engineer  in  after-life,  and  whioh 
at  the  same  time  appear  to  fall  entirely  within 
the  province  of  an  institution  like  University 
College.  These  matters  may  be  summarised  in 
a few  words  as  being  the  experimental  methods 
which  serve  for  determining  the  mechanical 
data  employed  in  engineering  calculations;  and 
the  main  object  of  the  engineering  laboratory 
is  to  give  systematic  instruction  in  suoh  experi- 
mental work. 

The  laboratory-work  proper  is  intended  for 
senior  students.  But  there  are  many  advantages 
in  providing  somewhat  similar  work  for  junior 
students,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so ; and 
this  is  done  in  the  workroom,  whioh  is  fitted  up 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  laboratory.  The 
work  here  forms  a preparation  for  the  work  in 
the  laboratory,  and  at  the  same  time  it  aids  in 
many  ways  the  olass-work  of  the  students,  while 
it  helps  to  develop  their  constructive  meohanioal 
skill.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections,  the 
whole  being  under  the  general  oharge  of  the 
professor  of  engineering.  One  section,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Oliver  J.  Lodge,  forms  a 
junior  practical  course  of  physics.  The  students 
scheme  out  and  construct  simple  physical  ap- 
paratus, and  are  taught  how  to  experiment  by 
means  of  the  apparatus  they  have  made.  The 
work  of  a second  section,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Henrioi,  is  connected  with  the  classes 
of  applied  mathematics,  and  in  it  are  con- 
structed models  of  surfaces  and  mathematical 
models  in  general,  apparatus  for  the  meohanioal 
description  of  curves,  and  other  similar  instru- 
ments. In  the  third  section,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Kennedy,  are  made  models  of 
different  meohanisms  or  machine  details,  models 
illustrating  the  distribution  of  stress  in  bridges 
and  other  structures,  the  arrangement  of 
different  types  of  valve-gear,  &o.  Simple  ex- 
perimental apparatus  is  also  made,  and  meohani- 
cal  experiments  conducted  by  help  of  it. 

The  erection  of  the  north  wing  of  the  College 
has  set  free  a considerable  space  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  old  building  for  the  purposes  of 
the  engineering  laboratory,  which,  with  the 
workroom,  now  occupies  a large  room  about 
90  ft.  long  by  44  ft.  wide,  and  additional  space 
adjoining  it.  The  laboratory  contains  a large 
testing-machine,  capable  of  exerting  a maximum 
pull  of  100,000  pounds  (or  nearly  45  tons),  and 
arranged  so  as  to  be  capable  of  either  stretching, 
compressing,  or  bending  the  speoimen  to  be 
tested ; specially-arranged  appliances  for  making 
accurate  measurement  of  extension,  compression, 
deflection,  &c.,  down  to  Tu^o0  of  an  inoh ; 
machine-tools  of  various  kinds  ; speoially- 
designed  apparatus  for  conducting  experiments 
of  the  kind  juBt  mentioned,  as  well  as  the 
necessary  tools  and  applianoes  for  working  in 
wood  aud  metal,  preparing  apparatus  and 
specimens,  along  with  standard  gauges  and 
measuring  apparatus ; a small  engine,  &c. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  the  soheme  for 
an  engineering  laboratory  which  has  here  been 
sketched  out,  and  which  was  started  last  year 
at  University  College,  and  has  this  session  been 
much  enlarged  aud  developed,  has  already 
received  the  very  cordial  approval  of  many  of 
the  most  important  and  best-known  engineers 
in  the  country.  Much  as  has  been  done,  all 
needs  of  space  are  not  yet  met,  and  as  the  work 
of  the  College  is  still  growing,  the  Council  has 
determined  to  persevere  in  the  endeavour  to 
complete  the  building  as  soon  as  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  revised  design.  The  whole 
cost  will  be  about  100,0001.,  of  whioh  the  build- 
ings now  finished  take  3o,000I. ; of  this  21,000L 
have  been  already  subscribed.  The  whole 
development  of  University  College  has  been 
by  voluntary  work  of  friends  of  education.  At 
no  period  of  its  history  has  it  received  one 
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penny  from  the  Government.  The  buildings 
now  opened  are  evidence  that  the  cause  of 
higher  education,  open  to  all  comers  without 
distinction  of  sex  or  creed,  has  vigorous  friends, 
and  we  are  hardly  afraid  to  predict  that  the 
entire  completion  of  the  College  will  not  be  long 
delayed.* 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE: 

No.  1,  OLD  BOND-STREET. 

No.  1,  Old  Bond-street,  of  whioh  we  publish  a 
view  this  week,  is  now  just  completed.  It  has 
been  entirely  rebuilt  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
A.R.A. ; and  occupies  the  site  at  the  corner  of 
Old  Bond-street  and  Piccadilly,  having  its  longer 
side  to  Bond-street.  The  ground-floor  is  occu- 
pied by  two  shops,  of  which  the  one  at  the  corner 
of  the  street  is  Messrs.  Scott  & Co.’s  new  pre- 
mises. Between  is  a staircase  giving  access 
from  either  shop  to  the  upper  floors.  These 
rooms  are  arranged  as  galleries,  with  excellent 
light.  The  building  is  constructed  in  a massive 
manner,  the  superstructure  being  carried  on 
solid  brick  piers  and  semicircular  arohes.  The 
owner,  Mr.  Christy,  has  the  right  to  project  be- 
yond the  supporting  arches  on  the  ground- floor ; 
the  shop-fronts  are,  therefore,  arranged  in  front 
of  these,  and  consist  of  a series  of  polished  dark 
shap  granite  pilasters  bonded  to  the  brick  piers, 
and  carrying  an  entablature  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. This  arrangement  provides  a balcony  at 
the  first-floor  level,  whioh  has  a handsome 
wrought-iron  balustrade. 

The  upper  part  of  the  building  is  constructed 
of  red  brick  and  buff  terra-cotta,  and  the  jambs 
and  window-heads  are  moulded  in  two  orders, 
and  various  panels  of  enriched  design  are  intro- 
duced. A broad  band  of  alternate  brick  and 
terra-cotta,  the  latter  with  paterm  of  varied 
design,  girds  the  building  just  below  the  first- 
floor  windows.  The  most  noticeable  feature  is 
a bold  bay  at  the  angle  of  the  structure,  brought 
forward  to  the  face  of  the  granite  work  ; it  ter- 
minates in  a gable  slightly  higher  than  the  dor- 
mers which  overtop  the  cornice  on  either  side, 
and  is  enriched  with  conventional  foliage  in 
panels.  The  position  of  this  bay  gives  it  a won- 
dex’ful  view  down  the  length  of  Piccadilly  west- 
ward. The  shops  are  fitted  in  American  walnut, 
and  mirrors  are  introduced  on  the  faces  of  the 
piers.  The  windows,  which  are  glazed  each 
with  a single  sheet  of  plate-glass,  are  not 
furnished  with  shutters,  but  wrought-iron  grills 
are  arranged  to  run  from  below  the  window-sill 
to  proteot  the  lower  portion  of  the  windows 
when  the  shops  are  dosed. 

The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Holland  & Hannen,  of  London  ; and  Mr.  Richards 
was  the  clerk  of  the  works. 


THE  TOWN  CHANCELLERY  OF 
KONSTANZ. 

The  observant  visitor  to  the  town  of  Kon- 
stanz on  the  Bodensee, — formerly  a flourishing 
free  imperial  city  and  the  scene  of  great  his- 
torical events, — on  wandering  through  its  now 
deserted  narrow  streets  will  be  much  impressed 
by  the  fact  how  very  often  political  vicissitudes 
determine  the  fortunes  of  a particular  town  or 
country.  Formerly,  as  we  have  just  said,  a 
Free  City  of  the  Empire,  with  40,000  inhabitants, 
— a great  number  400  years  ago,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind, — it  has  now  shrunk  to  a popula- 
tion of  about  10,000  souls.  Konstanz  never 
recovered  from  the  great  blow  which  struck 
down  its  liberties  and  privileges,  intercepting, 
at  the  Bame  time,  the  sources  of  its  prosperity, 
when,  in  1548,  it  became  subjeot  to  Austria. 
Its  free  municipal  institutions  and  its  flourish- 
ing trade  were  gradually  ruined  by  this  transfer, 
it  is  true  ; yet  its  old  monumental  buildings  and 
older  memories  could  not  be  taken  from  it,  and 
remain  to  this  day  to  testify  to  former  and  more 
prosperous  days. 

The  edifice  which  we  illustrate  in  this  week’s 
Builder,  the  Town  Chancellery,  or  Stadtkanzlei, 
althoogh  not  reared  in  the  heyday  of  its 
existence,  having  been  begun  in  1593,  or  half  a 
century  after  Austria  took  possession  of  the 
town,  is  still  an  evidence  of  the  self-confidence 
and  power  of  the  burgherdom  of  that  time, 
which  had  not  then  been  Bensibly  diminished. 
The  building  is,  at  the  same  time,  a witness  to 


* The  plana  marked  aa  “ Professor  Lankester's  Depart- 
ment" are  those  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology, 
and  are  fully  described  in  our  previous  number  (p.  91, 
a, lie). 


the  predominance  of  a style  of  architecture 
which  had  not  been  the  outcome  of  a scheming 
builder  with  a mind  devoid  of  taste,  but  which 
had  been  engendered  by  a desire  to  produce  an 
ornamental  fagade.  The  Chancellery  of  Kon- 
stanz bears  the  impress  of  Florentine  Renais- 
sance, then  at  its  zenith.  This  is  especially 
evident  from  the  higher  eastern  gable, — the 
building,  properly  speaking,  is  a combination  of 
two  separate  houses, — with  its  clook,  and  the 
lower  western  one,  from  the  round  window 
arches  ranged  side  by  side  in  twos  and  threes, 
and  framed  by  caryatides  and  other  decorations 
sculptured  in  grey  sandstone,  and,  finally,  from 
the  projecting  supporting  piers,  rising  from  the 
bottom  of  the  building  to  the  windows  of  the 
first  story,  and  the  doors  and  windows  between. 

Taken  by  itself,  the  edifice  is  full  of  interest, 
whioh  is  considerably  increased  by  the  modern 
frescoes  and  pictorial  decoration  which  have 
been  added  at  the  instance  of  the  town  council 
by  the  two  artists  Herren  Ferd.  Wagner  and 
H.  Froschle ; these  adornments  resembling,  to 
some  extent,  those  of  the  celebrated  Fngger 
House  of  Augsburg.  The  fa9ade  of  the  chan- 
cellery,  thus  treated,  appears  to  the  beholder 
as  a combination  of  large  panels,  on  which 
have  been  represented  the  most  important 
phases  in  the  civil  life  of  the  town,  and  the 
many  and  fateful  changes  through  which  it 
has  passed  since  pre-mediasval  times,  a lasting 
memento  for  succeeding  generations. 

This  decoration  is  so  varied  and  of  such  a 
rioh  character  that  the  space  at  our  disposal 
would  be  exceeded  were  we  to  enter  into 
a full  description  of  each  separate  detail ; 
bat,  as  the  original  is  faithfully  depicted  by 
our  illustration,  a few  short  explanations  will 
suffioe. 

We  find,  in  the  first  place,  distributed  over  the 
gables  and  the  several  stories,  a number  of 
ooats  of  arms,  which,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  the  town  of  Konstanz,  over  the  window  arches 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  second  Btory,  belong 
to  old  patrician  families  of  the  town.  A seoond 
category  of  decorations  is  formed  by  the  por- 
traits of  eminent  men  and  women  who  were 
either  born  at  Konstanz  or  have  rendered  meri- 
torious services  to  the  town.  The  first  portrait 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  second  story  is  that 
of  the  first  bishop  of  Konstanz,  Maximus  ; then 
follows  that  of  H.  Blarer,  the  restorer  of  the 
hospital  of  the  town  ; and  on  the  western  part 
of  the  building  that  of  Chr.  Schulthaiss,  formerly 
burgomaster  and  chronicler  of  the  oity  (died 
1584).  In  the  first  story  are  placed,  in  the 
same  order,  the  likenesses  of  the  Reformer 
Ambr.  Blarer  ; of  Ulr.  Zesius,  the,  in  his  time, 
well-known  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  the 
university  of  Freiburg;  and  of  Heinrich  v. 
Wessenberg,  for  many  years  administrator  of 
the  episoopal  see,  who,  on  his  death  on  the  9th 
August,  1860,  bequeathed  his  library  to  the  town. 
The  latter  strove  earnestly  for  reform  within 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  took  a deep 
interest  in  the  national  aspirations  of  the 
German  people.  The  last  of  the  portraits  is 
that  of  Maria  Ellmrieder,  court  painter  (born 
and  died  at  Konstanz),  who  left  to  h**r  native 
town  the  so-called  Golden  Book,  a number  of 
valuable  pictures,  now  framed  and  preserved  in 
the  WeBsenberg  Gallery.  Here  may  also  be 
mentioned  a statue,  6 ft.  high,  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  who  is  supposed  to  have  founded 
or  enlarged  the  city  ; it  is  placed  on  a pedestal 
resting  on  the  second  supporting  pier.  All  the 
portraits  above  enumerated  are  judiciously  and 
harmoniously  enclosed  by  allegoric  representa- 
tions, together  with  floral  adornments  or  other 
acroteria.  In  the  second  story  these  decorations 
are  allegories  of  music,  poesy,  and  architecture  ; 
in  the  first  story,  of  sculpture  and  painting, 
printing,  and  commerce,  once  so  flourishing  in 
Konstanz.  In  the  gables,  charming  groups  of 
children  represent  navigation  and  fishery, 
spinning  and  weaving,  the  present  means  of 
subsistence  of  the  ouoe  powerful  and  populous 
city. 

Most  valuable,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
are  the  historical  frescoes,  by  F.  Wagner,  between 
the  piers  and  above  the  door  and  window  arches 
respectively  of  the  ground- floor.  The  first 
represents  the  moment  when  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  break 
the  love  of  liberty  of  the  Lombardic  cities,  con- 
firms, by  offering  his  hand  as  a pledge,  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  at  a great  assembly,  attended 
also  by  the  Italians.  He  is  surrounded  by  the 
delegates  of  both  sides,  the  principal  of  whom 
are  signing  the  oompact  drawn  up.  The  subject 
of  the  next  fresco  is  the  entry  of  Frederick  of 


Naples,  of  the  house  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  who, 
after  he  had  been  elected  by  an  assembly  of 
German  princes  as  the  anti-emperor  to  Otto  IV., 
of  the  house  of  the  Welfs,  marches  through 
Lombardy,  crosses  the  Alps,  and,  after  many 
toils  and  perils,  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
Konstauz,  asking  to  be  admitted.  Persuaded  by 
high  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  the  burghers 
opened  their  gates  to  Frederick,  when,  scarcely 
three  hours  later,  Otto  made  his  appearance, 
but  found  them  closed  against  him.  From 
that  hour  the  cause  of  the  Welf  was  lost, 
that  of  the  HohenBtaufen,  afterwards  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  won.  The  third  piotnre  illus- 
trates the  act  of  Emperor  Sigismund, — at  the 
time  of  the  Great  Council,  on  April  19,  1417, 
and  surrounded  by  princes,  prelates,  and  nobles, — 
of  bestowing  the  electoral  dignity  upon  Burgrave 
Frederick  of  Nurnberg,  Count  of  Hohenzollern, 
the  latter  promising  ou  oath  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  new  office  and  towards  the  German 
Empire.  This  was  the  first  step  on  the  path  of 
honour  and  greatness  which,  after  many 
struggles  and  victories  over  powerful  opponents, 
has  only  in  our  time  reached  its  culmination. 
The  last  fresco,  finally,  extols  the  courage  with 
which  the  burghers  of  the  old  oities  faced  death, 
and  their  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  in  defence 
of  liberty  and  faith.  The  town  of  Konstanz,  which 
dung  firmly  to  the  Reformation,  was  in  1546 
surprised  by  an  army  corps  of  3,000  Spaniards. 
The  small  burgher  force  which  had  set  out  to 
meet  the  enemy  had  to  retire  before  superior 
numbers,  and  were  driven  baok  upon  the  Rhine 
bridge.  When  they  arrived  at  the  drawbridge, 
at  the  Rhine  Gate,  they  found  it  nailed  up, — 
they  were  betrayed.  It  was  then  that  they 
swore  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 
They  threw  themselves  upon  the  advancing 
enemy,  and  a most  determined  fight  ensued, 
even  mortally  wounded  burghers  seizing  as  many 
of  their  foes  as  they  could  grasp,  and  throwing 
themselves  along  with  them  over  the  bridge  into 
the  Rhine.  It  is  true  the  Spaniards  were 
repelled  by  suoh  bravery  after  a most  sanguinary 
struggle,  lasting  five  honrs,  and  the  town  thus 
saved  for  that  time ; but  the  heavy  sacrifices 
had  been  incurred  in  vain.  By  a resolution  of 
the  majority  of  her  citizens,  Konstanz  sur- 
rendered herself  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
her  religions  liberty  and  independence  as  an 
imperial  free  city  were  buried  by  that  act. 

The  present  purpose  of  the  remarkable 
Kanzlei  is  to  preserve  iD  its  fireproof  vaults  the 
valuable  civic  archives,  veritable  treasures,  in- 
cluding among  them  2,800  ancient  charters.  But 
the  building  oannot  but  be  a permanent  stimulus 
for  other  towns  to  strive  to  educate  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  to  assist  in  perpetuating  the 
memories  of  great  and  good  deeds  of  the  past. 


VILLA,  THORNHILL  PARK, 
SUNDERLAND. 

This  house  is  situated  at  the  south-west 
oorner  of  Thornhill  Park,  and  has  been  built  for 
Mr.  J.  S.  Wilson,  from  plans  by  Messrs.  J.  & T. 
Tillman,  architects,  Sunderland.  The  whole  of 
the  material  and  the  workmanship  is  of  good 
quality.  The  facing  is  of  red-pressed  bricks 
from  Sherburn  Colliery,  and  the  stone  strings, 
mullions,  and  other  dressings  are  from  Alnwick. 
The  walls  and  floor  of  the  entrance-porch  are 
tiled,  and  the  four  windows  are  filled  with 
stained  glass  representing  the  four  seasons. 
The  walls  of  the  bathrooms,  waterclosets,  and 
lavatories  are  also  tiled  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
The  staircase  is  lighted  from  the  roof  by  an 
ornamental  ceiling-light  filled  with  brilliant  cut 
plate-glass.  Eaoh  room  has  a vent-flae  built  in 
tbo  chimney,  and  also  a vent  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling  communicating  witd  outside.  The 
hall  and  Btaircase  are  heated  by  a coil  of  hot- 
water  pipes.  The  cost  will  be  about  3,250 1. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Howarth,  mason  and  joiner;  Rale  Brothers, 
plasterers;  J.  B.  Wilkinson,  plumber;  and 
George  Tawse,  painter  and  decorator. 


Darlington. — Considerable  improvements  in 
the  way  of  alterations  and  additions  are  about 
to  be  made  to  the  Wosloyan  chapel,  Bondgate, 
consisting  of  the  lengthening  of  the  chapel  from 
east  to  west,  new  entrance-lobbies,  re-pewing, 
new  pulpit,  enlargement  of  present  vestries, 
and  erection  of  new  vestries  and  committee- 
rooms.  The  work  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr. 
G.  G.  Hoskins,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Darlington. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

PROPOSED  TRAVELLING  STUDENTSHIPS. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  on  the  21st  inst.,  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee, 
president,  in  the  chair,  Messrs.  Edward  W. 
Smith,  F.  K.  Parker,  Arthur  Smythe,  and  H.  W. 
Simpson  were  elected  members. 

It  was  announced  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  members  to  visit  the  new  Standard 
Assurance  offices  this  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
29th. 

Mr.  Page,  honorary  secretary,  read  a letter 
from  Mr.  C.  G.  Yinall,  honorary  secretary  to  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings, 
referring  to  Borne  remarks  made  during  the 
discussion  on  Mr.  Pink’s  paper  on  the  Churohes 
of  Norfolk,  and  which  romarks  were  reported  in 
the  Builder  a fortnight  ago  (see  p.  82,  ante). 
The  letter  contained  the  following  passages : — 

“ The  Society  has  made  efforts  for  the  preservation  of 
many  of  the  churches  of  Norfolk;  amongst  others,  of  North 
Walsham,  and  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft  and  St.  George  Tomb- 
land,  Norwich,  besides  having  issued  a pamphlet  on  ‘ Re- 
storation in  East  Anglia,’  a copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  The 
Society  is  now  occupied  in  endeavouriog  to  procure  the 
repair  of  Koapton  Church.  It  recently  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  restoration  committee  at  North  Walsham  to 
the  nave  roof  of  the  church,  and  appealed  to  it  to  retain 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  remarkable  and  unique  old 
roof,  instead  of  wholly  replacing  it  by  a modern  imitation. 

The  Society  has  from  time  to  time,  for  a lengthened 

eriod,  directed  its  efforts  against  the  works  that  have 

een,  and  are  being,  done  at  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  and  it 
opposed  the  granting  of  the  faculty  recently  applied  for 
for  the  restoration  of  the  west  front.  In  face,  however,  of 
the  local  approbation  of  the  proposed  restoration,  its 
opposition  was  futile,  and  no  further  action  seems  now 
possible. 

The  Committee  thinks  that  the  same  publicity  should  be 
given  to  this  statement  as  to  the  remarks  of  the  speaker 
referred  to,  which  were,  of  course,  made  in  ignorance  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  8ocicty.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Blaahill  called  attention  to  a 
favourable  opportunity  which  would  present 
itself  to  architectural  students  who  might  desire 
to  visit  Rome  for  a short  time  in  the  spring.  An 
excursion  train  was  to  leave  Paris  a week  before 
Easter,  and  return  thither  a week  after  Easter, 
allowing  of  six  days’  stay  in  Rome,  two  days  in 
Florence,  and  one  day  each  in  Turin,  Geneva, 
and  Pisa.  Those  who  went  on  this  excursion 
would  be  absent  seventeen  days  from  London, 
but  of  them,  nine  only  were  full  working  days. 
Mr.  Blashill  stated  that  he  went  last  year  with 
two  pupils  on  the  first  excursion  of  the  kind,  and 
as  he  went  with  the  intention  of  testing  the 
utility  of  the  scheme  for  young  men  and  others 
whose  time  is  limited,  he  was  able  to  recommend 
others  to  avail  themselves  of  such  excursions. 
As  Rome  was  filled  with  visitors  at  Easter,  and 
the  smaller  towns  would  sensibly  feel  the  influx 
of  say  500  excursionists,  it  was  better  to  go 
with  the  recognised  excursion  agents,  who  would 
arrange  before-hand  for  hotel  accommodation, 
railway  fares,  refreshments,  carriages, omnibuses, 
and  guides,  at  rates  varying  from  16i.  to  18Z.  per 
head.  Besides  this,  a smaller  or  larger  sum 
would  be  wanted  for  extras,  ohiefly  photographs, 
whioh  (as  time  would  hardly  admit  of  sketching) 
should  be  bought  rather  liberally  at  the  very 
low  Italian  rates.  He  offered  to  afford  any 
further  information  on  the  matter  to  all  who 
might  apply  to  him,  and  advised  all  who  saw 
any  prospect  of  being  able  to  go,  to  at  once  join 
together  and  meot  frequently  during  the  next 
two  or  three  months,  to  read  up  Roman  history, 
and  consult  the  large  number  of  architectural 
works  now  available,  and  generally  prepare 
themselves  for  comprehending  as  much  as 
possible  of  what  they  would  see  in  the  little 
time  that  they  would  have  to  Bee  it. 

Proposed  Travelling  Studentships. 

The  President  said  he  had  a very  satisfactory 
communication  to  make.  It  would  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  opening  conversazione  and  at 
the  first  business  meeting  of  the  session,  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a travelling  studentship  in  connexion 
with  the  Association.  It  was  then  considered 
that  400 1.  or  500Z.  might  be  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose, if  not  entirely  amongst  the  members  of 
the  Association,  by  the  help  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  Some  of  the  committee, 
however,  were  of  opinion  from  the  first  that  the 
Association,  numbering  as  it  did  800  members, 
oould  raieo  the  money  among  its  own  mem- 
bers exclusively,  and  foremost  among  those  who 
had  been  unwavering  in  his  faith  in  the 
Association’s  power  to  raise  the  money  re- 
quired was  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  the  hon.  sec.  to 
the  fund.  It  was  gratifying  to  state  that  Mr. 
Aston  Webb’s  faith  in  the  Association’s  power 
to  help  itself  had  been  more  than  realised,  for 
although  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  mem-  i 


bers  had  yet  been  appealed  to,  the  sum  of  515Z. 
had  already  been  promised,  the  past-presidents 
and  other  senior  members  of  the  Association 
having  contributed  very  handsomely.  The 
committee  entertained  the  belief  that  as  seven- 
eighths  of  the  members  had  not  yet  been  appealed 
to,  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  a further  sum 
of  300Z.  for  founding  a second  prize  to  be 
awarded  to  the  member  who  obtaiued  the 
second  place  in  the  competition  for  the  student- 
ship. The  President  further  announced  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  send 
out  a Btudent  this  year,  and  stated  that, 
in  establishing  the  studentship  or  student- 
ships, it  was  the  first  desire  of  the  com- 
mittee not  to  interfere  or  oompete  in  any 
way  with  existing  prizes  of  a similar  character, 
and  with  that  view  the  age  of  competitors  had 
been  limited  in  the  present  year  to  25,  in  1882 
to  24,  while  in  1883  and  afterwards  the  limit  of 
age  would  be  23.  The  conditions  of  the  pro- 
posed studentship  stipulate  (1)  that  every 
candidate  for  it  shall  be  a member  of  the 
Architectural  Association.  (2)  That  the  stu- 
dentship shall  be  of  the  value  of  not  less  than 
20Z.  per  annum,  and  the  tonr  of  the  successful 
candidate  shall  extend  for  at  least  four  weeks, 
and  shall  be  made  some  time  during  the  Associa- 
tion recess.  (3)  That  the  drawings,  &c.,  sub- 
mitted in  competition  for  the  studentship  shall 
be  sent  in  addressed  to  the  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Association  by  the  first  Friday  in  May  in 
each  year,  and  the  studentship  shall  be  awarded 
at  the  last  meeting  of  each  session.  (4)  That 
the  drawings  to  be  submitted  by  each  candidate 
when  competing  for  the  studentship  shall  con- 
sist of  : — One  drawing  from  the  round  (shaded)  ; 
three  sketches  from  existing  buildings  (or  por- 
tions thereof  );  six  sheets  of  measured  drawings 
from  buildings  erected  prior  co  the  year  1750, 
drawn  to  £-in.  scale,  with  at  least  one  sheet  of 
full-sized  details,  on  sheets  of  paper  not  exceed- 
ing imperial  size.  Should  the  conditions  not  be 
adhered  to  in  any  particular  by  the  candidate, 
he  will  be  disqualified.  (5)  That  accompanying 
the  drawings  shall  be  a written  statement  by 
the  applicant,  giving  his  age,  and  an  aooount  of 
his  professional  training.  (G)  That  the  student, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  his  tour,  shall 
receive  the  sum  of  10Z.,  and,  should  the  judges 
be  satisfied  with  the  work  executed  by  the 
student  when  on  his  tour,  a further  payment  of 
10Z.  shall  be  made,  and  a bronze  medal  presented 
to  him  at  the  annual  conversazione.  The  work 
executed  by  the  student  shall  be  sent  to  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Association  not  later 
than  the  15th  day  of  October,  and  shall,  with 
the  approval  of  the  judges,  be  exhibited  at  the 
annual  conversazione.  (7)  That  immediately 
after  his  appointment,  the  student  shall  inform 
the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Association  what 
looality  (either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe)  he  haB  chosen,  and  the 
route  he  proposes  to  take,  as  well  as  the  date 
upon  which  he  proposes  to  commence  his  tour. 
Other  conditions  follow,  the  last  being  that  no 
member  who  has  already  obtained  any  travelling 
studentship  will  be  eligible  to  compete. 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  then  read  a paper  on 
“ Parsonages,”  the  first  portion  of  which  we 
print  on  another  page.  In  the  discussion  which 
ensued,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  was  the  principal 
speaker.  We  defer  a report  of  his  remarks  in 
order  that  we  may  give  them  in  extenso  next 
week. 


AN  INTERESTING  DISCOVERY. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  “ Year-book  of  the 
Royal  Prussian  Art  Collections,”  Herr  W.  Bode 
gives  an  account  of  an  interesting  discovery 
whioh  has  recently  been  made  at  the  Berlin 
Museum.  At  the  foundation  of  that  institution, 
a large  number  of  paintings,  most  of  them 
belonging  to  the  Solly  Collection,  which  was 
purchased  in  1821,  had  been  laid  aside  as  of 
little  value.  These  works,  numbering  nearly 
2,000,  were  recently  subjected  by  Herr  Bode  to 
a renewed  and  thorough  revision.  In  the  course 
of  this  labour  his  eye  was  caught  by  a painting 
containing  sevoral  portraits,  which  reminded 
him  strongly  of  the  works  of  an  anonymous 
artist  to  whom  attention  has  frequently  been 
directed  in  recent  times,  and  who  has  hitherto 
been  known  only  under  the  title  of  the  “ Master 
of  the  Hirscher  Collection.”  Herr  Bode  was  so 
struck  with  this  work  that  he  examined  it  with 
more  than  ordinary  care.  On  the  back  of  the 
panel  a long  Latin  inscription  was  found,  which, 
after  the  grime  of  ages  had  been  removed, 
proved  to  oontain  the  names  of  the  persons 


represented  in  the  painting,  viz., — the  Imperial 
Councillor,  Johannes  Luspinianus ; his  second 
wife,  Agnes;  and  his  two  sous  by  his  first  mar- 
riage. The  picture  is  farther  described  as  a 
pendant  to  an  earlier  work  of  the  same  artist, 
a family  picture  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
which  is  already  known  as  being  by  the  above- 
mentioned  “ Master  of  the  Hirscher  Collection.” 
What  is  still  more  important,  the  inscription 
gives  the  name  of  the  painter.  He  calls  him- 
self Bernhard  Strigel,  and  states  that  he  was  a 
citizen  of  Memmingen.  This  painting,  he  says 
he  produced  at  Vienna  in  the  year  1520,  when 
he  was  nearly  sixty  years  old.  He  painted  it, 
he  says,  with  his  left  hand.  He  adds  that  as 
once  Apelles  only  was  permitted  to  paint  the 
portrait  of  Alexander,  so  he,  Bernhard  Strigel, 
had  obtained  sole  permission  to  prodnoe  the 
likeness  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  Bernhard  Strigel  was  of  the  same 
family  as  Claus  Strigel,  who  was  nearly  con- 
temporary with  him,  and  was  also  a native  of 
the  same  place,  Memmingen.  Johannes  Strigel, 
too,  an  artist  who  flourished  about  1442,  was 
also  probably  an  ancestor.  It  was  the  well- 
known  critic,  Herr  Woltmann,  who  first  declared 
that  the  various  paintings,  recently  attributed 
to  the  “ Master  of  the  Hirscher  Collection  ” 
were  the  productions  of  one  and  the  same 
person,  whose  style  greatly  excelled  that  of  his 
Swabian  contemporaries  in  point  of  colouring, 
and  who  was  generally  a painter  of  undoubted 
eminence.  This  artist  is  now  identified  as  Bern- 
hard  Strigel.  In  a list  appended  to  Herr 
Bode’s  artiole,  Herr  Scheibler  mentions  nearly 
sixty  hitherto  anonymous  paintings,  whioh,  he 
says,  must  be  regarded  as  the  works  of  Bern- 
hard  Strigel.  These  productions,  whioh  are 
scattered  about  in  various  galleries,  are  at 
present  attributed  to  many  different  hands. 
Many  of  them,  in  fact,  were  formerly  attributed 
to  Holbein.  It  is  hoped  that  researches  in  the 
archives  of  Germany  and  Austria  will  before 
long  bring  to  light  farther  details  of  the  life 
and  works  of  this  long-forgotten  artist.  The 
painting  which  has  led  to  this  interesting  dis- 
covery will  shortly  be  hung  in  a prominent 
place  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 


SCARBOROUGH. 

The  New  Post  Office  is  now  nearly  completed 
The  building  has  its  frontage  to  Huutriss- 
row.  The  elevation,  which  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  James  Williams,  of  Her  Majesty’s  Office 
of  Works,  is  of  Classic  design,  and  up  to  the 
first  floor  the  material  used  is  stone,  and  above 
the  first  floor  to  the  main  cornice,  red  bricks  and 
stone.  The  area  excavated  for  the  basement 
and  offices  meausues  112  ft.  by  46  ft.  The 
ground-floor,  in  which  the  public  business  will 
be  carried  on,  consists  of  the  publio  office, 
a room  40  ft.  long  and  23  ft.  6 in.  wide 
with  a height  of  17  ft.;  a sorting-office,  54  ft. 
3 in.  long  by  27  ft.  wide,  lighted  both  by  side 
and  lantern  lights ; and  the  postmaster’s  room, 
12  ft.  6 in.  by  14  ft.  6 in.  The  first  floor  con- 
tains the  telegraphic  instrument  room,  and  the 
boys,  messengers,  aud  telegraph  clerks’  retiring- 
rooms,  and  on  the  staircase  landing  are  placed 
the  lavatories,  &o.  The  instrument-room  is  23  ft. 
by  32  ft.  6 iu.  and  15  ft.  6 in.  high,  with  ample 
light  and  ventilation.  Mr.  Weatherley,  of  York, 
is  the  contractor  for  the  work,  Mr.  John  Plows 
aoting  as  his  managing  foreman.  Mr.  Thomas 
Leake  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works  for  the 
Government. 

The  Harbour  Improvements,  recently  com- 
pleted, are  described  in  detail  by  the  Scar- 
borough Daily  Post.  The  contract  was  let  to 
Mr.  J.  W.  Morrison,  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  works 
were  begun  in  January,  1879,  but  it  was  March 
before  active  operations  commenced.  The  exca- 
vation of  the  harbour  consisted  of  sand  and 
boulders  in  great  numbers,  the  work  being  done 
by  dredging  and  by  hand  labour.  The  building 
of  the  piers  was  not  begun  till  June,  1879,  and  a 
period  of  about  eighteen  months  has  been 
occupied  with  that  portion  of  the  work.  The 
outer  harbour  has  an  area  of  5£  acres,  and  has 
been  deepened  to  an  average  depth  of  about 
3 ft.  6 in. ; in  some  parts  over  5 ft.  of  earth  has 
been  removed.  The  inner  harbour  has  an  area 
of  9 acres,  and  has  been  deepened  to  an  average 
depth  of  about  4 ft.  The  old  dolphins,  which 
occupied  so  large  an  area  in  both  harbours,  have 
been  removed,  and  thirteen  mooring-buoys  have 
been  substituted.  These  buoys  are  attached  to 
large  concrete  blocks,  sunk  to  a considerable 
depth  below  the  new  bottom  of  the  harboure. 
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The  qnay  walla  of  Vincent’s  Pier,  having  been 
undermined  in  the  process  of  deepening  the 
harbour,  have  been  carefully  underpinned.  The 
west  pier,  which  had  a length  of  500  ft.,  and 
which  was  only  27  ft.  wide,  has  been  lengthened 
and  widened,  and  is  now  740  ft.  long  and  70  ft. 
wide.  This  pier  is  formed  of  a face  wall  of 
Portland  cement  ooncrete,  built  in  position,  and 
filled  in  behind  with  materials  obtained  from  the 
harbours  during  the  exoavating  process.  The 
oonorete  wall  is  about  23  ft.  in  height  from 
foundation  to  cope,  and  is  made  of  Portland 
oement  concrete,  consisting  of  Portland  cement, 
obtained  from  London,  of  the  highest  quality, 
and  gravel  got  chiefly  from  Cornelian  Bay  in 
cobles,  and  also  from  the  shore  beyond  the  Spa. 
In  this  conorete,  blocks  of  stone  were  placed  so 
as  to  form  one  solid  mass.  In  some  instances  a 
mass  of  conorete,  weighing  about  300  tons,  was 
made  at  one  operation,  and  in  no  instance,  it  is 
stated,  was  any  block  made  of  less  weight  than 
about  100  tons.  In  order  to  provide  a sufficiently 
wide  entrance  into  the  inner  harbour,  the  Island 
Pier  has  been  removed  and  a new  entrance  has 
been  formed,  109  ft.  in  width,  between  Vincent’s 
Pier  and  the  oircular  head  of  the  new  pier.  The 
construction  of  this  pier  was  rendered  a some- 
what arduous  operation,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  obtaining  a sufficient  foundation. 
The  red  clay,  so  common  in  this  district,  was 
found  to  lie  at  a depth  of  about  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  the  sand,  and,  as  this  sand 
was  of  a very  watery  nature,  it  was  necessary 
to  drive  sheet-piling  into  the  clay  to  enable  the 
wall  to  be  properly  founded.  The  plans  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  John  Howkins,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
of  Edinburgh,  and  these  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  resident  engi- 
neer, Mr.  R.  S.  Wyld,  Assoc.-Memb.  Inst.  C.E. 
The  buoys  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Alexander  Shanks  & Co.,  of  London  and 
Arbroath.  The  original  estimate  was  about 
13*0001.,  but  the  total  cost  is  expected  to 
amount  to  between  16,0001.  and  17,0001. 


ON  COMPROMISE  BETWEEN 
CONSTRUCTIVE  FITNESS  AND  TASTE. 
Sir, — Before  entering  upon  the  Bubject  of  the 
above  heading,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to 
say  a few  words  in  extension  of  several  matters 
broached  in  my  letter  of  January  1st.  To  say, 
as  I did  in  that,  that  the  beautiful  is  not  a 
property  of  matter  itself,  may  be  true,  but  it  is 
too  wide  of  the  immediate  subjeot  of  discussion 
to  be  of  much  use.  We  must  draw  closer  to  our 
topic,  and  attempt  some  degree  of  precision  in 
defining  the  beautiful.  We  may  say,  then,  that 
the  beautifnl  oonsists  in  a certain  appositenesa 
in  the  relations  of  form,  colour,  &c.,  to  the  per- 
fectly.constituted  eye  ; therefore,  those  things 
are  alone  beautiful  which  possess  this  apposite- 
ness to  taste.  There  are  discords  as  offensive 
to  the  eye  as  others  to  the  ear,  and  the  more 
opposed  the  combinations  presented  to  either  of 
these  senses  are  to  its  constitution,  to  its  taste, 
the  more  repulsive  and  disagreeable,  or,  in  other 
words,  ugly  and  dissonant,  they  are ; conse- 
quently only  some  combinations  in  nature  can 
be  either  beautiful  or  harmonious;  and  in 
animate  nature  creatures  are  beautifnl  in  the 
degree  in  which  their  forms  coincide  with  fit- 
ness of  form  to  human  taste. 

Bat  if  the  perfectly  beautiful  can  only  be  that 
combination  of  relations  which  is  in  accord  with 
true  taste,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  tastes 
of  a lower  degree  of  culture  may  be  satisfied 
with  less  perfect  combinations,  and  that  such 
inferior  tastes  may  have  different  aud  lower 
ideals.  The  diversities  of  taste,  indeed,  warrant 
Buch  a conclusion,  as  do  also  the  works  re- 
presenting the  different  steps  of  ascent  in  the 
several  great  art  epochs.  To  descend  a step 
lower, — to  animal  life, — we  may  conceive  that 
eaoh  living  creature,  let  it  be  as  ugly  and  repul- 
sive as  it  may,  to  man,  has  a sense  of  beauty 
after  its  own  constitution, — after  its  own  kind, — 
a notion  rudely  expressed  in  my  previous  letter ; 
but  truths  must  not  be  too  smoothly  enunciated 
if  we  desire  to  make  men  think. 

The  more  immediate  subject  of  my  present  letter 
is,  however,  accerdingto  promise,  the  discussion 
of  category  5 in  my  last,  viz.,  “ On  Compromise 
between  Constructive  Fitness  and  Taste.”  In 
my  preceding  letter  I Bhowed  that  adaptation 
to  purpose  is  great  creating  Nature’s  principle 
of  design, 'and  that  Art  adopts  the  best  course 
when  she  rigidly  follows  Nature  in  this  respect. 
But  as  man  professes  to  have  an  ineffable  taste 
for  the  beautiful,  it  becomes  a question  as  to 


the  limits  within  which  he  may  gratify  it, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  to  how  far  he  may 
seek  to  conform  his  surroundings  to  his  own 
nature,  to  his  taste.  In  my  opinion,  this 
tendency  ought  to  be  restrained  within  mode- 
rate limits.  For  in  the  numerous  implements 
of  utility  we  have  attained  to  the  perfect,  the 
best,  forms  of  those  implements,  when  we  shall 
have  completely  fashioned  them  to  their  pur- 
poses ; they  will  not,  however,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  necessarily  be  beautiful.  If, 
therefore,  we  were  to  attempt  to  serve  two 
masters, — constructive  fitness  and  taste, — we 
should  in  all  probability,  in  a large  portion  of 
our  manufactures,  satisfy  neither;  if  we  mate- 
rially altered  their  construction  for  the  sake  of 
taste,  they  would  be  less  fit,  and  yet  far  short  of 
what  we  would  have  them  as  works  of  art.  The 
most  that  we  could  do,  in  order  to  effect  a com- 
promise with  taste,  would  be  to  overlay  them 
with  surface  ornament,  which  would  not  alter 
their  general  form.  Would  yon  have  your  steam- 
engines,  your  axes,  your  spades,  your  gun-stocks, 
youi  bayonets,  your  sword-blades,  your  cannon, 
&o.,  treated  thus  in  order  to  further  art  culture  ? 

I think  not, — for  you  will  find  that  all  this  kind 
of  overlaying  and  excess  of  ornamentation  was 
never  a characteristic  of  the  great  art  epochs, 
nor  the  upshot  of  a healthy  social  and  political 
life.  A simple  proportioned  order,  free  from 
ornamental  overlaying,  and  a beauty  in  the 
general  forms  of  the  immediate  surroundings  of 
life,  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Grecian  art 
culture,  and  how  favourably  do  these  stand  out 
in  contrast  with  that  fulsome  overlaying  with 
ornament  which  was  the  fashion  during  the 
periods  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  a fashion  pro- 
moted by  an  affeotation  of  oulture,  and  a morbid 
craze  for  forcing  art  upon  everything. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  observance  of  the 
beautiful  cannot  be  pushed  too  far  in  the  manu- 
facture of  implements  of  utility,  without  run- 
ning the  risk  of  impairing  their  constructive 
fitness ; but  if  the  observance  of  the  beautiful 
oannot  be  pushed  very  far  in  this  direction, 
neither  can  it  in  very  many  works  of  fine  art, 
for  most  historical  works  of  art  are  hampered 
with  conditions  of  portraiture,  costume,  &c., 
which  are  anything  but  beautiful.  It  is  true 
that  we  may  mitigate  the  worst  features,  and 
throw  over  all  a glamour  of  colour,  &c.,  and  so 
“ cook  ” the  incident  that  taste  shall  not  be  mor- 
tally offended ; but  when  all  is  done  it  will  leave 
many  works  anything  but  works  of  abstract 
beauty.  There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a single 
work  of  the  Dutch  school  that  could  be  pro- 
nounced beautiful ; its  productions  have  a cer- 
tain characteristic  harmony  of  their  owu,  and 
exhibit  a marvellous  power  over  the  technique. 
Rembrandt  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  be,  par  ex- 
cellence, the  exponent  of  the  art  of  ugliness," 
of  rendering  the  disagreeable  palatable  ; he 
takes  the  ugliest  objects  and  so  wraps  them 
round  with  a darkness  visible, — an  atmosphere 
so  mercifully  tender  to  ungainliness, — that  the 
poor  critic  is  cheated  into  the  belief  that  he 
is  contemplating  the  beautiful ; whereas  it 
is  the  dexterity  of  the  compromise  effected 
between  taste  and  the  offeneiveness  of  the 
reality  which  effectually  cozens  him.  Michel- 
angelo’s aim,  even,  was  not  the  beautiful, 
it  was  the  grand, — that  of  the  presentment  of 
the  human  form  instinct  with  power  and  mind. 
Raffaelle’s  was,  in  the  main,  the  same,  as  that 
of  all  artists  Bhould  be  who  aBpire  to  treat  the 
great  themes  of  human  thought,  action,  and 
suffering,  wherein  the  beautiful  can  only  occur 
as  sparsely  as  in  nature  itself. 

The  architect,  too,  like  the  painter,  ip,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  bound  by  constructive  condi- 
tions which  he  can  at  best  but  mitigate,  and  in 
some  measure  reconcile  with  taste.  What  an 
impulse  would  be  given  to  architecture  if  every 
house-front  might  be  treated  as  the  architect 
willed,  without  fear  of  Building  Acts  or  of  district 
surveyors  ! We  all  very  well  know,  however, 
that  stories,  lights,  &c.,  must  be  conformed  to 
certain  regulations,  and  that  a rigid  adherence 
to  law  and  their  constructive  fitness  in  our 
street  architecture  would  reduce  the  metropolis 
to  the  aspect  of  one  huge  Poor-house.  The 
architect  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  effect  a com- 
promise between  constructive  fitness  and  taste, 
by  ornamental  applications,  by  columns,  pilas- 
ters, cornices,  &c.,  which  have  no  constructive 
raison  d’etre, — by  “shams”;  and,  however  he  may 
rail  against  “ shams,”  he  is  compelled  to  present 
constructive  fitness  in  masquerade.  The  engi- 
neer, however,  does  not  feel  bound  to  effect  any 
compromise,  and  rigorously  adheres  to  his 
constructive  purpose,  unless  fre  should  inadver- 


tently invade  the  haunts  of  cultured  mortals 
having  an  ineffable  sense  of  the  beautiful,  or 
offend  the  eye  of  an  msthetic  architect. 

The  principles  we  are  endeavouring  to  expound 
may  be  tentatively  expressed  as  follows.  I say 
tentatively,  for  the  subjeot  requires  very  close 
thinking: — _ . 

1.  Fitness  to  taste  is  rarely  coincident  with 
constructive  fitness,  either  iu  nature  or  in  art. 

2.  When  constructive  fitness  should  be  para- 
mount, it  should  never  be  impaired  by  any 
attempt  at  a compromise  with  taste. 

3.  When  constructive  fitness  is  the  main  aim, 
and  yet  admits  of  art  being  employed,  the  art 
should  be  conformed  to  construction. 

4.  When  fitness  to  taste  is  the  paramount 
purpose,  construction  should  be  conformed  to 
fitness  to  taste. 

5.  The  reconcilement  of  constructive  or  other 
conditions  disoordant  to  taste,  with  taste,  is 
frequently  the  purpose  of  art,  and  constitutes 
the  zone  of  compromise  between  the  beautiful 
and  the  ugly. 

6.  Adaptation  to  purpose  should  be  the  lead- 
ing motive  in  the  design  of  all  works  of  art.  It 
is  on  the  completeness  with  which  purpose  is 
fulfilled  that  art  excellence  depends,  this  excel- 
lence being  ultimately  estimated  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  subserves  the  highest 
ends  of  humanity. 

We  come  to  see,  as  we  think  the  matter  out, 
that  the  various  aims  of  art  are,  after  all,  but 
various  manifestations  of  the  principle  of  fitness  : 
the  venue  only  is  changed,  it  is  a fitness  of  a 
different  kind  to  that  of  an  implement,  it  is  a 
fitness  to  our  human  nature,  to  either  our  judg- 
ment or  our  taste.  We  cannot  oonceive,  indeed, 
of  any  creative  motive,  any  motive  of  design, 
above  that  of  adaptation  to  purpose.  The  un- 
divided pursuit  of  either  constructive  fitness, 
or  fitness  to  taste,  is  a clear  course,  but  difficul- 
ties lie  in  the  path  of  compromise. 

It  must  be  evident,  then,  that  there  are  other 
aims  in  art  than  the  presentment  of  the 
beautiful.  The  study  of  the  beau  ideal  is  but 
one  specialty  of  the  fine  arts,  an  aim  that  an 
artist  can  only  pursue  within  very  circumscribed 
limits,  in  classical  and  abstract  subjects,  in  the 
forms  of  some  art  objects,  and  occasionally  in 
architecture.  In  monumental  buildings  con- 
structive fitness  may,  with  propriety,  be  sub- 
ordinate to  taste;  adaptation  to  taste  may  be 
the  leading  motive,  for  where  Bhould  art  be 
paramount  if  not  in  such  edifices?.  But  we 
must  first  obtain  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 
Criticism  has  yet  to  learn  its  ABC.  There 
mast  be  more  real  culture  instead  of  veneer, 
and  clearer  notions  regarding  the  diverse  aims 
of  art,  or  our  dilettanti  will  go  near  to  wrecking, 
by  their  misleading,  the  manufactures  of  this 
country.  It  is  not  every  one  who  is  qualified  to 
talk  about  art,  though  every  one  has  the  vanity 
to  suppose  that  he  is.  In  fact,  the  public  should 
not  listen  to  any  one  on  art  but  an  artist ; just 
as  they  would  not  listen  to  any  one  on  either 
surgery  or  engineering  but  either  a surgeon 
or  an  engineer.  Every  artist  would  possibly 
not  be  perfectly  correct  in  his  teaching,  but,  at 
all  events,  he  would  be  far  lees  incorrect  than 
any  itinerant  rhapsodical  amateur. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


ON  THE  PROJECTION  OF  COLOUR 
THROUGH  STAINED  GLASS. 

Sir, — A remark  was  made  to  me  by  a reader 
of 'your  recent  article  on  stained-glass  windows, 
which  it  will  be  of  some  interest  to  have  threshed 
out.  The  gentleman  to  whom  1 refer  was  speak- 
ing of  the  old  glas3  at  York  Minster.  He 
eaid  that  he  was  recently  in  the  church,  on  a 
very  bright  day,  and  that  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  faot  that  the  light  which  oame  through 
the  old  stained  glaes  did  not  appear  to  be 
coloured  in  transmission. 

Most  of  us  will  have  observed  instances  of 
the  tint  thrown  by  stained  windows  on  portions 
of  church  interiors,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun 
fall  directly  on  the  glass.  I venture  very 
respectfully  to  doubt  whether  the  moon  has 
sufficient  power  to  throw  snch  a Btain,  in  spite 
of  the  classical  passage  in  the  “ Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.”  In  "that  beautiful  verse,  the  great 
magician  forgot  that  the  motion  of  the  moon  is 
not,  like  that  of  the  sun,  so  regular  as  to  allow  of 
the  prediction  of  the  manner  in  which  she  would 
oast  a shadow  at  a given  time, — at  least,  without 
an  intolerable  amountof  mathematical  investiga- 
tion. So  I take  the  liberty  to  hold  that  the  entire 
idea  of  the  projection  of  the  “ cross  of  red  ” on 


the  tomb  of  the  mighty  dead  is  imaginary.  No 
doubt  the  poet  assumes  the  well-known  pheno- 
menon as  it  occurs  in  sunlight,  and  poetically 
applies  it  to  the  moon. 

However  that  may  be,  we  are  all  acquainted 
with  the  faot  that  stained  - glass  windows 
transmit  a coloured  ray.  The  point  now  raised 
is,  does  glass  lose  that  quality  of  transmission 
by  ago  ? — and,  if  so,  in  what  way  ? 

I am  unaware  of  any  observation  on  the 
subject,  except  that  which  I have  cited.  But 
it  is  not  difficult  for  observations  to  be  made. 
It  will  be  of  interest  if  any  of  your  readers  who 
have  access  to  glass  400  or  500  years  old  will 
make  the  trial,  and  communicate  the  results  to 
you.  The  idea  entertained,  as  I understood  my 
iuformant,  by  those  who  pointed  out  to  him  the 
phenomenon  at  York,  was  that  it  was  due  to 
some  chemical  peculiarity  in  the  fabric  of  the 
glass.  Assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  observa- 
tion, it  occurs  to  me  that  the  canse  of  the 
failure  of  transmission  must  be  physical  rather 
than  chemical.  On  old  window  - glass  the 
atmosphere  has  often  exercised  an  erosive  action. 
In  many  cases, — I can  cite  from  memory  th« 
instance  of  Knowle, — there  has  been  such 


old  glass  that  have  been  long  buried.  T1 
colours  that  are  reflected  from  the  surface  of 
sheet  of  glass  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  tran 
mitted.  That  we  all  know.  Wo  know  that  son 
objects  made  of  glass  appear  of  complement! 
colours,  as  viewed  by  transmitted  or  by  refleote 
light.  It  seems  to  me  possible  that  the  surfac 
of  an  old  sheet  of  stained  glass  may  be  so  hone’ 
combed  by  age  that  it  will  refle'ct  the  greate 
part  of  the  sun’s  rays,  and  not  allow  of  th 
passage  of  enough  light  to  produce  a visib: 
transmission  of  its  own  colour.  As  to  tha 
however,  the  first  thing  is  to  verify  the  state 
ment,  the  second  is  to  explain  it.  I invite  you 
readers  to  make  communications  on  the  fire 
part  of  the  subject.  A Constant  Reader. 


THE  DESIGN  OF  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID 

Sir, — Tn  reference  to  my  letters  on  the  subject 
of  the  design  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  you 
kindly  published  in  the  Builder  of  16th  June, 
1877,  and  22nd  February,  1879  (where  in  the 
former  “hands”  should  be  substituted  for 
“ palms  ”),  it  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  that  the  measurements  taken 
by  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  in  the  passages  of  the 
Pyramid,  and  published  by  him  in  his  1880 
edition  of  " Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid,” may  all  be  converted  into  “hand”  and 
“cubit”  measure.  There  are  a few  measure- 
ments the  consecutive  differences  of  which  give 
the  exact  value  assigned  for  10  cubits  of  5 hands 
each  (207  in.),  determined  entirely  apart  from 
Professor  Smyth's  measurements. 

The  following  tabulated  statements  will  Bhow 
Professor  Smyth’s  measurements,  and  the  cor- 
responding values  of  their  differences,  in  the 
ancient  measures,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  a very  oloBe  agreement  in  nearly  every  case 
exists  : — 


MODEL  BYE-LAWS  : 

HOUSES  LET  IN  LODGINGS. 

It  is  not  generally  remembered  that  by  sec- 
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to  be  in  force  within  the  district 
part  of  the  district  of  any  Local  Autho- 


(that  is  to  say)  : — 

(1.)  For  fixing,  and  from  time  to  time  varying  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  may  occupy  a house  or  part  of  a hou 
which  is  lot  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of  mo 
than  one  family,  and  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes  in 
house  so  let  or  occupied. 

(2.)  For  the  registration  of  houses  so  let  or  occupied. 

(3.)  For  the  inspection  of  such  houses. 


courtyards  thereof. 

(6.)  For  the  giving  of  notices  and  the  taking  o 
tions  in  case  of  any  infectious  disease. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  common  lodging 
within  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  common 
lodging-houses.” 

In  the  absence  of  any  express  limitation  of 
their  scope,  bye-laws  suoh  as  are  authorised  by 
the  above-cited  enaotment  would  apply  to  every 
house  or  part  of  a house  which,  not  being  a 
common  lodging-house,  is  let  in  lodgings  or 
occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one  family. 
But  in  many  districts  where  the  enactment  is 
in  force  there  are  to  be  found  houses  which, 
though  let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  members 
of  more  than  one  family,  are  of  such  a character 
as  to  render  it  inexpedient,  if  not  absolutely  un- 
necessary, to  bring  them  within  the  range  of 
bye-laws  having  for  their  primary  object  the 
regulation  of  premises  where  neglect  of  sanitary 
requirements  might  otherwise  ensue.  The 
Board  have  now  issued  a set  of  Model  Bye-laws 
applying  to  houses  so  let,  and  to  which  attention 
should  be  given. 

JOINERS’  GLUE. 

Sib, — I shall  feel  much  obliged  if  6ome  one  will  inform 
me,  in  your  next  issue,  what  will  keep  joiners’  glue  from 
turning  mouldy,  and  from  forming  a fungus.  1 may  say 
that  I have  tried  oil  of  cloves,  carbolic  acid,  salicylic  acid, 
and  spirits  of  wine,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  ’ 

A Ebadxb. 
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of  the  circle  described  about  the  base,  and  that 
the  Egyptian  ratio  for  the  circumference  to  the 
diameter  was  977  to  311,  derived  from  the  limits 
ascribed  to  Archimedes ; also  that  the  Hindoo 
ratio  of  3927  to  1250  was  obtained  from  the 
same  source.  I have  since  discovered  the 
processes  by  which  these  ratios  were  doubtless 
obtained. 

The  Arohimedean  limits  (3fg-  and  3f$)  repre- 
sent very  nearly  the  perimeters  of  the  inscribed 
and  circumscribed  polygons  of  96  sides;  the 
greater  limit  is  a little  in  excess,  and  the  lesser 
a little  below  the  truth ; but  it  happens  that 
the  mean  of  these  quantities  gives  the  perimeter 
of  the  mean  polygon  to  a much  greater  degree 
of  approximation. 

Now,  the  mean  of  the  perimeters  of  the  48- 
sided  polygons  falls  outside  the  Archimedean 
limits  altogether,  i.e.,  it  is  greater  than  3fg; 
therefore,  in  manipulating  these  limits  it  would 
be  inferred  that  a ratio  giving  a result  that 
should  fall  between  the  lesser  limit  and  the 
mean  of  both  would  be  likely  to  give  a close 
approximation.  The  Egyptian  ratio  of  977  to 
311  (difference  666  =*  the  number  of  the  Beast), 
and  the  Hindoo  ratio  of  3927  to  1250  (which 
was  obtained  from  it,  and  which  was  probably 
also  known  to  the  Egyptians),  can  both  be 
shown  to  fall  within  these  limits;  but  as  the 
methods  of  deducing  these  ratios  would  add 
considerably  to  this  already  somewhat  lengthy 
letter,  I have  omitted  them. 

W.  Hatden. 


VALUE  OF  LEASEHOLD  PROPERTY  IN 
KING  WILLIAM-STREET. 

The  extensive  leasehold  premises  in  King 
William-street,  in  the  City,  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Mappin  Brothers,  the  well-known  cutlers  and 
silversmiths,  were  offered  for  sale  at  the  Auction 
Mart  on  Tuesday  last,  by  Messrs.  Debenham, 
Tewson,  & Co.,  by  direction  of  trustees.  The 
premises  were  described  as  having  a frontage  to 
King  William-street  of  34  ft.  in  length,  and 
covering  a total  area  of  2,400  ft.  The  first 
portion  of  the  premises  was  stated  to  have 
been  rebuilt  specially  for  Messrs.  Mappin 
Brothers  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  They 
contain  five  lofty  floors,  with  a basement  con- 
taining extensive  cellars  aud  vaults.  The  auc- 
tioneer remarked  that  the  property  occupies 
one  of  the  finest  positions  in  the  City,  being  at 
the  junction  of  four  of  the  principal  main  lines 
of  traffic.  The  premises  are  held  under  separate 
leases  from  the  parish  of  St.  Switbin,  London 
Stone,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London 


The  particulars 


The  bidding 


, at  which  sum  the 


REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

English  travellers  have  so  often  denounced 
e dangers  of  drinking-water  in  Continental 


With  regard  to  the  sums  of  the  consecutive 
differences  marked  *,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 

that  the  diagonal  of  a rectangle  which  is  twice  ...  □ 0 

as  long  as  it  is  broad  (from  which  the  inclina-  I The  Lancet  says  this  society,  though  founded 
tion  of  the  passages  must  have  been  determined),  in  Paris  during  the  International  Exhibition  of 


Europe  to  the  quality  o£  the  water  supplied 
throughout  each  country  Bhould  meet  with  very 
general  approval,  at  least  among  Englishmen. 


will  be  approximatively  equal  to  50  units  when 
its  length  is  44$  and  breadth  22$,  and  it  seems 
highly  probable,  therefore,  that  these  valnes  of 
50  hands  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  passage  slopes. 

I stated,  in  my  letter  of  February  22nd,  1879, 
that  I was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Great  Pyramid  was  designed  so  that  the 
vertical  height  and  the  four  corner  heights 
represented  approximatively  the  circumference 


1878,  may  be  considered  to  have  only  now  com- 
rnenc-d  its  first  year  of  practical  existence. 
The  movement  was  originated  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Jiiger,  director  of  the  Amsterdam  Water  Com- 
pany. The  head-quarters  of  the  society  are  in 
Paris,  and  its  organ,  the  Revue  d‘ Hygiene  et  de 
Police  Sanitaire,  is  edited  by  Professor  Vallin. 
Dr.  F.  de  Chaumont,  of  Netley  Hospital,  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  are  among  the 
members  of  the  English  committee.  All  per- 
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sons  interested  in  sanitary  reform  are  invited  to  (104), 
join  this  association.  For  the  present,  it  is 
among  the  smallest  countries  in  Europe  that  the 
Association  has  met  with  the  most  saccess.  We 
have  seen  that  the  King  of  Holland  and  the 
King  of  Belgium  have  lent  their  personal  sup*- 
port,  and  now  we  learn  that  an  influential  Greek 
section  has  been  formed,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Bambas,  and  with  the  mayor  of  Athens 
as  one  of  its  active  members.  In  France  and 
Italy  the  Society  has  received  a fair  amount  of 
support,  but  it  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
England  will  lend  any  efficient  aid. 


THE  CAPABILITIES  OF  RENAISSANCE. 

EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  inst.,  in 
their  rooms,  Hanover-street,  Mr.  Bonnar,  vice- 
president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Andrew  Dewar  read 
a paper  on  “ The  Capabilities  of  Renaissance,” 
and  commenced  by  stating  that  every  style  went 
through  four  stages.  Firstly,  the  Life  of  the 
style  ; secondly,  the  Renaissance  or  New  Birth; 
thirdly,  the  Revival,  or  copying  period;  and 
fourthly,  the  Sepulchral,  or  Dead  Stage,  which, 
unfortunately,  had  more  votaries  than  any  of  the 
others,  as  it  required  less  thought  and  gave  less 
trouble.  In  giving  examples  of  each  stage  from 
examples  in  Edinburgh,  the  lecturer  cited  for  the 
first,  St.  Giles’s,  Holyrood,and  Trinity  Churches; 
all  very  good  Gothic,  but  great  sufferers  by  icono- 
clasts, restorers,  and  Ruskin’s  horror, — railways. 
Of  the  second,  meaning  new  birth  in  any  style, 
he  thought,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr. 
Ruskin,  the  Scott  Monument,  for  the  time  pro- 
duced, one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind,  telling  as  it  does  with  undying 
authority  that  the  too-much-forgotten  name  of 
George  Kemp  has  only  one  rival  in  Britain, — Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  New  University,  a good 
example  of  Italian  Renaissance ; the  Old  College, 
a commendable  medium  between  Renaissance 
and  Revival ; the  High  School,  a masterly  treat- 
ment of  Greek ; the  Bank  of  Scotland,  David 
Bryce’s  masterpiece ; the  Assembly  Hall  Bpire, 
a worthy  rival  to  that  of  any  English  cathedral. 
Of  “ Revival,”  the  third  stage,  we  are  unques- 
tionably so  rich  there  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  architects  supplying  the  city  with 
any  more,  as  copies  of  ancient  architecture  are 
expensive  and  detrimental  to  the  progress  of 
art.  Of  these  we  have  the  National  Galleries, 
Surgeons’  Hall,  Commercial  Bank,  Burns  and 
Melville  Monuments,  St.  John’s  Church,  &c. 
Nor  would  Edinburgh  be  a typical  British  city 
if  it  did  not  possess  magnificent  works  of  dead 
art.  In  the  wooden  style,  that  supreme  milk- 
churn,  Nelson’s  Monument,  and  the  German 
combination  puzzle  and  toy  the  Calton  Jail ; the 
Martyr’s  Monument  as  an  Egyptian  obelisk. 
In  Gothic,  that  panorama  pasteboard  screen, 
Free  Church  College ; and  in  Classic,  all  the 
Established  Churches  of  the  city. 

After  showing  how  Renaissance  degenerated 
and  forestalled  the  science  of  to-day  by  develop- 
ing Darwinian  monsters,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  out 
of  foliage  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  as  no  new  style  was  considered 
possible  now,  and  what  we  had  was  more  than 
enough  to  suit  every  requirement,  architects 
should  oonfine  themselves  to  a true  Renaissance 
or  New  Birth  of  that  style  which  was  most 
suitable  for  the  building  about  to  be  erected. 


Taking  them  by  weeks,  the  greatest 
number  has  been  in  the  twentieth  week  (63), 
and  the  smallest  in  the  twenty-fourth  week  (18). 
Taking  them  by  days,  the  greatest  number  has 
been  on  Saturdays  (289),  and  the  smallest  on 
Tuesdays  (253).  Taking  them  by  hours,  the 
largest  number  has  been  between  nine  and  ten 
p.m.  (182),  and  the  smallest  between  seven  and 
eight  a.m.  (31).  The  figures  for  the  months, 
weeks,  and  days  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
although  on  the  whole  not  varying  materially, 
have  at  certain  periods  undergone  considerable 
fluctuations,  but  those  for  the  hours  are  quite 
constant,  the  largest  number  being  between  nine 
and  teno’olock  at  night,  and  the  smallest  between 
seven  and  eight  o’olock  in  the  morning.  After 
six  in  the  morning,  fires  increase  slowly  and  irre- 
gularly until  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  and 
between  five  and  ten  very  rapidly,  attaining  their 
maximum  at  the  latter  hour.  After  ten  at  night 
they  diminish  rapidly  and  regularly  until  about 
six  in  the  morning,  when,  as  already  said,  they 
are  at  their  minimum. 


FIRES  IN  THEATRES. 

In  the  year  1880  the  following  theatres  were 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  : — 

Jan.  10.  Waco,  Tex.,  U.S. — Miller’s  Theatre. 

Feb.  9.  Dublin. — Theatre  Royal. 

Feb.  — Pordcnone. — Teatro  della  Stella. 

Feb.  15.  Huddersfield. — Theatre  Royal. 

Feb.  20.  Rostock. — Stadttheater. 

Feb.  23.  Brewsters,  N.Y.,  U S. — Theatre  in 
Town  Hall. 

April  2.  Bradford,  Penn  , U.S. — Academy  of 
Music. 

April  10.  Petroleum  City,  Penn.,  U.S. — The 
Opera  House. 

April  27.  Belleville,  Ont.  — The  Opera 
Houbo. 

April  30.  Temesvar. — Franz  Josef’s  Theater. 

May  9. — Liege. — Theatre  Vauxhall. 

May  14.  Milton,  Penn.,  U.S. — Academy 
Music. 

May  26.  Lyons. — Theatre  des  Celestins. 

July  4.  London. — Duke’s  Theatre. 

July  8.  Tyrone,  Pa.,  U.S. — The  Opera  House. 

July  12.  Perpignan. — Theatre  des  Varictes. 

July  22.  Sidney. — Victoria  Theatre. 

Aug.  17.  Eureka,  Nev.,  U.S. — The  Opera 
House. 

Aug.  19.  Sunderland. — Lyceum  Theatre. 

Sept.  3.  Hart's  Fall,  N.Y.,  U.S. — The  Baker 
Opera  House. 

Oct.  12.  Chicago. — Emmett’s  Academy  of 
Music. 

Dec.  2.  Topeka,  Kan.,  U.S. — Crawford’s  Opera 
House. 

Dec.  9.  St.  Louis. — TheAtre  Comique. 

A.  F. 


of 


FIRES  IN  LONDON. 


The  report  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade,  Captain  Shaw,  on 
the  state  of  the  brigade  aud  the  fires  iu 
London  during  the  year  18S0,  just  now 
issued,  shows  that  the  number  of  calls  for 
fires  or  supposed  fires  received  during  the 
year  has  been  2,194.  Of  these  206  were  false 
alarms,  117  proved  to  be  only  chimney  alarms, 
and  1,871  were  calls  for  fires,  of  which  162 
resulted  in  serious  damage,  and  1,709  iu  slight 
damage.  The  fires  of  1880,  compared  with  those 
of  1879,  show  an  increase  of  153  ; and,  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  aninoreaso 
of  224. 

This  being  his  twentieth  annual  report,  the 
chief  calls  attention  to  some  points  of  interest 
and  curiosity  in  connexion  with  the  statistics  of 
the  establishment. 

Taking  the  fires  during  the  past  year  by 
months,  the  greatest  number  has  been  in  May 
(namely  219),  and  the  smallest  in  February 


HOUSES  AND  OWNERS. 

Sir, — Public  attention  is  being  directed  in 
many  ways  just  now  to  the  unsanitary  state  of 
our  houses,  notably  by  lectures  before  various 
societies,  letters  by  scientific  men,  papers  read 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  perhaps,  not  least, 
by  the  endeavours  to  establish  a Sanitary  As- 
surance Association,  and  the  result  of  two  sewer 
cases  recently  tried  in  the  law  courts ; yet  those 
who  design  and  build  dwellings  give  little  heed  to 
the  stir  thus  created,  and  structures  utterly  unfit 
for  habitation  are  being  ereoted  by  hundreds,  thus 
enhancing  the  propagation  of  an  already  long  list 
of  diseases,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  which  at  the 
best  is  only  set  in  motion  in  a half-hearted  and 
timid  manner,  ending  in  disappointment  to  those 
who  Beek  redress  against  reckless  owners. 

I have  no  desire  to  ventilate  any  private 
grievance  as  such,  but  in  the  interest  of  a large 
section  of  the  community  I am  justifled  in  stating 
the  circumstances  of  a bond  fide  case  of  Banitary 
neglect  within  my  knowledge,  which  is  a fair 
example  of  the  conduct  of  a very  large  number 
of  a certain  class  of  landlords  (landlords  they 
are  not,  but  only  quasi-owners  of  the  bricks  and 
mortar)  to  be  found  in  and  round  London. 

A friend  of  mine  took  a villa  in  a near  suburb 
for  three  years ; it  was  looked  on  by  a surveyor, 
and,  so  far  as  ascertainable,  appeared  tolerably 
sound,  though  slightly  built.  Every  assurance 
was  given  by  the  owner  that  the  drains  and 
water  supply  were  in  proper  order;  nevertheless, 
within  a year  the  roofs  leaked  all  over;  the  closets 
and  cietern  proved  very  defective,  the  latter 
leaked  for  many  weeks  ; the  patent  guaranteed 
feed- cistern,  the  pet  of  the  water  company,  col- 
lapsed ; two  ceilings  fell  in,  rendering  one  room 


dangerous  and  blocking  another  up.  This  is 
enough,  but  I could  add  many  other  items. 

The  family,  hitherto  healthy,  now  suffered 
from  diphtheria,  diarrhoea,  rash,  and  scarlet 
fever,  which  the  doctors  attributed  to  the  drains 
and  water.  Complaints  were  duly  made,  with 
but  little  permanent  good  ; the  landlord  was 
indifferent,  the  Banitary  authorities  tardy  or 
helpless,  and  the  water  company  apathetic, — 
they  made  a slight  fuss,  which  died  out.  Of 
course  the  landlord  demanded  his  rent  as  usual, 
and  on  the  tenant,  daring  his  illness,  refusing 
to  pay  unless  something  substantial  was  done, 
the  brokers  were,  without  notice,  put  in,  thus 
greatly  aggravating  the  tenant’s  sufferings, 
though  you  may  well  imagine  the  “ visitors  ” 
did  not  remain  many  minutes. 

It  has  taken  just  two  years  and  a half  to 
force  the  landlord  to  partially  remedy  some  of 
the  defeots ; still,  at  the  present  moment,  one 
oloset  would  be  as  useless,  and  the  roofs  cruelly 
leaky,  even  if  the  weather  was  mild ; as  it  is, 
there  has  been  no  water  in  the  house  at  all  for 
eight  days,  the  pipes  and  closets  are  completely 
frozen  up,  so  badly  are  they  constructed  and 
situated.  But  I do  not  complain  so  much  of 
what  the  weather  causes  as  of  the  unhealthy 
state  of  the  house  for  twenty-nine  consecutive 
weeks  out  of  fifty-two,  without  any  reason 
whatever. 

Some  people  will  say,  why  did  not  the  tenant 
leave  ? Well,  sir,  the  fact  is,  he  intended  to 
take  a lease  ultimately,  and  on  occupying, 
expended  on  the  garden  and  house  improve- 
ments more  than  100i.,  the  benefit  of  which 
would  have  wholly  lapsed  to  the  owner  in  the 
shape  of  added  rent  on  a new  tenant  coming  in, 
and  so  he  struggled  with  the  difficulties,  think- 
ing in  the  end  to  sucoeed ; but  there  appears  no 
hope. 

A little  more  yet  to  tell.  The  reputed  owner 
of  the  property,  representing  a rental  of  over 
500f.  a year,  is  a most  illiterate  man, — a little 
builder  without  premises,  who  lives  from  house 
to  house,  and  on  that  aocount  applies  to  be 
excused  from  paying  rates  and  taxes.  There  is, 
however,  a man  behind  the  scenes,  an  eminent 
architect,  so  rumour  says, — at  least,  he  adds 
F.R.I.B.A.  to  his  name, — and  is  a district 
surveyor,  so  that  ignorance  of  construction 
cannot  be  pleaded,  but  rather  a charge  of  wilful 
nd  disgraceful  neglect  is  justly  merited.  It  is 
thought  that  the  property,  if  not  belonging 
really  to  this  architect,  does  to  a well-to-do 
company,  who  oould  have  no  excuse  for  good 
houses  being  kept  in  a dilapidated  state  on  the 
score  of  poverty.  Then  why  are  they  so  ? 

Every  reader  can  easily  see  a moral  to  this 
cry,  but  can  any  one  point  out  a remedy  for 
such  a state  of  things,  or  show  a tenant  how  an 
owner  is  to  be  brought  to  his  senses,  and  avoid 
the  necessity  of  moving,  always  a costly  pro- 
cedure ? If  so,  thousands  will  be  grateful ; but 
let  me,  in  conclusion,  say  that,  as  a rule,  it  is  use- 
less to  call  in  the  Banitary  inspectors, — builders 
easily  defy  them ; nor  is  it  much  better  to 
trouble  the  water  companies, — it  is  only  big  leaks 
and  increased  rentals  they  care  to  look  after. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  law  should  be  altered 
which  now  gives  a landlord  power  to  distrain, 
whether  the  premises  are  habitable  or  not.  In 
all  other  business  transactions  you  only  pay  for 
value  received,  and  why  should  a tenant  pay  for 
house  neither  wind  nor  water  tight,  but  a 
fever-trap,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ? 

All  success  to  the  Sanitary  Assurance  Asso- 
ciation, which,  if  properly  woiked,  may  be  a 
boon  to  every  tenant.  Sanatorium. 


A COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Sir, — Haviog  recently  come  from  the  East, 
with  the  intention  of  studying  and  gaining  a 
practical  knowledge  of  architecture  as  carried 
on  in  Eugland,  I should  be  glad  to  be  informed, 
through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  how  my 
end  can  be  accomplished  without  following  the 
ordinary  course  of  procedure,  i.e.,  by  being 
articled  to  an  architect  for  a term  of  years  and 
payment  of  a premium  ? 

I may  add  I am  a constant  reader  of  the 
Builder,  and  I have  been  led  to  write  this 
owing  to  an  article  in  your  issue  of  the  25th 
December,  entitled  “ The  Architectural  Profes- 
sion in  England  and  Germany.” 

An  East  Indian. 

##*  Some  of  our  correspondents  may,  per- 
haps, be  led  to  give  the  writer  their  opinions 
on  the  inquiry  he  makes.  The  subject  is  in- 
teresting. 
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THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEEBS. 

The  Council  of  this  society  have  made 
arrangements  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
the  undermentioned  students’  communications 
at  seven  o’clock  on  the  following  Friday  even- 
ings,  viz.  : — 

Feb. 4th, — “Boilers,”  by  Wm.  Marriott. 

Feb  11th. — “The  Internal  Corrosion  of  Cast-Iron 
Pipes,”  by  Matthew  Buchan  Jamieson. 

Feb.  18th. — “ The  Roade  to  Northampton  Railway,”  by 
John  Edward  Waller. 

Feb.  25th. — “ Sewer  Work,”  by  Robert  Henry  Thorpe. 

The  chair  will  be  taken  successively  by  Mr. 
Bramwell,  Mr.  RawlinBon,  C.B.,  Mr.  Bruce,  and 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,C.B.,  members  of  Council. 
It  is  stated  that  out  of  the  Miller  Fund, — which 
was  bequeathed  by  the  testator  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a fund  for  providing  premiums  or 
prizes  for  the  students  of  the  Institution, — the 
Council  are  prepared  to  award  one  scholarship  in 
each  year,  not  exceeding  401.  in  value,  and  tenable 
for  three  years,  if  a paper  of  adequate  import- 
ance is  received,  as  well  as  Miller  prizes  for 
other  approved  communications.  Also  that  a 
second  series  of  meetings  will  be  appointed  if 
a sufficient  number  of  suitable  papers  are 
received. 


THE  PONTEFRACT  TOWN-HALL  SCHEME. 

The  Town  Hall  Committee  of  the  Corporation, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor,  met  on  Monday 
evening  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  seals  of 
the  authors  of  the  numerous  plans  sent  in  for  the 
additions  to  the  above.  The  author  of  the 
design,  “ Straight  and  True,”  to  whom  the  first 
premium  of  501.  will  be  awarded,  is  Mr.  Perkins, 
of  Leeds ; and,  of  course,  he  will  be  entrusted 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  work.  The  second 
premium  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Roper  & 
Brown,  of  Manchester, — motto,  “ 1880.” 


SOIL  PIPES  AND  FROST. 

Sir, — Lately  I have  noticed  a letter  or  two 
upon  this  subject;  the  one  I wish  to  point  at  is 
that  recommending  soil-pipes  to  be  fixed  outside. 
I am  told  that  the  person  recommending  these 
pipes  outside  is  a plumber.  If  so,  will  he  call  upon 
me  at  No.  2,  Shaftesbury-terrace,  Warwick-road, 
Kensington,  and  I will  show  him  my  journal, 
which  will,  I think,  convince  him  of  his  mistake, 
uuless  he  wants  to  make  work  ? I have  had  to 
send  men  to  no  less  than  fifty-three  different 
soil-pipes  frozen  up  in  and  about  London,  espe- 
cially about  Kensington  ; or  if  he  does  not  like  to 
come  to  my  house  I will  send  him  a photograph 
of  No.  158,  Cromwell-road,  Kensington,  where 
there  is  at  this  moment  a soil-pipe  having,  at 
least,  5 owt.  or  6 cwt.  of  ice  lovingly  clinging 
to  the  walls,  and  to  this  charming  outside  pipe. 
The  following  is  a list  of  pipes  removed  from 
outside  to  inside  within  the  last  twelve  months  : — 
Six  houses  in  Addison-road,  four  in  Holland-road, 
two  in  Melbury-road,  one  in  Holywell-street, 
Strand,  two  in  Bridge-road,  Hammersmith,  and 
now  I have  received  an  order  to  remove  the 
greater  part  of  those  which  I have  had  trouble 
with  this  winter.  I am  no  advocate  for  stopping 
work,  but  I certainly  do  think  that  such  men  as 
place  these  pipes  outside  should  at  least  case 
them  after  they  are  fixed,  or  be  made  to  unstop 
twoorthree  before  breakfastduring  this  weather. 
As  to  the  fact  that  soil-pipes  are  placed  outside 
as  a sanitary  point  of  view,  this  should  not  for 
one  moment  be  entertained.  Let  the  soil-pipes 
be  of  good  stout  lead,  with  properly-made  joints 
and  well  ventilated:  everything  will  then  be  done 
that  any  sanitary  engineer  can  wish  for.  But 
to  fix  pipes  outside  without  a bit  of  casing  or 
other  protection  is  against  all  the  rules  of  sani- 
tation, unless  I misunderstand  the  word.  Is  not 
a soil-pipe  something  pertaining  to  or  designed 
to  secure  health  ? Then  how  can  you  secure 
health  by  fixing  soil-pipes  in  suoh  a manner  that 
they  become  blocked  for  weeks  together  ? 

P.  J.  Davies,  C.E. 

P.g. — TheYankee  System  for  Hot-Water  Tanks. 
I have  to-day  seen  the  effect  of  a boiler  explosion 
resulting'  from  the  one-pipe  system.  The  circu- 
lating tank  was  fixed  in  the  kitchen,  the  draw- 
off to  the  bath  and  air-pipe  above  became  frost- 
bound,  and  also  the  cold-water  supply  shortly 
afterwards  froze  up;  there  was  a draw-off  to 
the  Bcullery  sink  from  the  flow-pipe,  this  took 
the  water  away  from  tank  and  top  part  of  boiler. 
Steam  was  generated  which  blew  the  oiroulating 
tank  to  pieces.  This  system  is  to  do  away  with 
the  open  circulating  tank  and  the  long  length  of 


flow  and  return  pipe,  but  unless  fixed  so  that  it 
cannot  be  empty  it  is  very  dangerous,  and 
should  be  condemned  by  Aotof  Parliament. 

P.  J.  D. 


A PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE. 

Sir, — As  a working  man  living  in  a small 
town,  and  for  nine  years  a subscriber  to  the 
Builder,  and  a reader  of  it,  allow  mo  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  those  gentlemen  who  read  such 
valuable  papers  as  yon  print,  on  subjects  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  health  of  the  people.  Nine 
years  ago  I took  the  house  in  which  I now  live. 
The  people  who  occupied  it  before  had  a serious 
break  out  of  fever,  resulting  in  one  death,  and 
the  man  that  repaired  the  house  died  of  the 
same  disease.  Finding  this  out  after  I took  the 
house,  I was  somewhat  alarmed,  having  two 
young  children  ; but  from  the  reading  of  the 
Builder  I gathered  there  muBt  be  a cause,  and 
the  smells  arising  from  the  sink  led  me  to  pull 
the  pipe  up.  There  I found  the  sink-pipe  con- 
nected to  the  closet  soil-pipe  leading  to  the 
cesspool,  with  no  trap  or  anything  to  stop  the 
sewer  gas  or  air,  and  this  in  a back  kitchen  with 
a bedroom  over  it,  and  no  fireplace  or  chimney, 
or  any  outlet  for  the  sewer-gas  that  went  up 
through  a trap-door  into  this  bedroom.  I took 
up  the  lead  sink-pipe,  had  it  trapped,  put  a 
boll-trap  on  the  top  as  well,  and  am  pleased  to 
say,  with  other  knowledge  I have  gathered  from 
your  paper,  with  a family  now  numbering  six 
children,  I have  had  scarcely  any  sickness;  but 
who  oan  wonder  that  disease  and  death  were 
the  result  of  such  a state  of  things  as  before 
existed  ? 

I was  surprised  by  the  long  discussion  that 
went  on  some  time  ago  with  workmen  as  to  the 
best  means  of  education,  in  your  paper,  that 
neither  of  the  writers  seemed  to  be  aware  that 
the  very  channel  in  which  he  was  expressing  his 
grievances  was  the  very  source  of  a great  deal 
of  everyday  education  which  applied  to  his 
own  home,  and,  if  made  known  to  his  wife  as 
well,  eaves  him  many  wakeful  nights  and  losing 
quarters  in  the  morning.  For  who  can  tell  the 
loss,  both  mental  and  physical,  to  a mau  who 
has  a fever  in  his  family  for  ten  or  twelve 
weeks,  with  perhaps  one  or  more  of  his  dear 
children  carried  off,  whioh  loss  must  also  be 
sustained  in  part  by  his  employer  ? If,  then,  sir, 
my  fellow  working-men  would  take  in  the 
Builder  and  read  it  at  home,  then,  like  your 
humble  servant,  they  might  understand  all  the 
articles  that  appear  therein.  They  would  find 
their  money  was  well  spent,  though  it  may  be  a 
fourpenny  paper,  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  seems 
to  frighten  some  working  men. 

Joseph  H.  Barford. 


THE  SURVEYOR'S  PROBLEM. 

Sib, — In  your  issue  of  last  week,  your  corre 
spondent,  “ E.  L.  G.,”  asserts  that  the  area 
found  by  myself  is  over  the  true  value,  which 
he  says  is  very  near  5331.  With  your  per- 
mission, I will  show  him  that  he  is  wrong,  not 
only  in  the  above  assertion,  but  in  another,  for 
reading  further  on  I note,  “ The  simplest  way  of 
expressing  the  area  was  by 

A 0 ■ D E = (87  + Vli’  x87)  Vs7J  x 14." 

Allow  me  to  inform  him  that  the  simpleet 
expression  for  the  area  is 

87  x U + V87‘  x 14 

And  at  the  same  time  I will  show  him  how  I 
found  the  area  from  this,  and  shall  be  glad  if  he 
will  point  out  any  error  in  my  work. 

5 times  log  87  — 9-6975965 
add  log  14=  1-1461280 

result  =10-8437245 


One-third  of  above  log  = 3-6145748 

= log  4116-94 
Add  87x14=  1218 

Area  = 5334-94 

This  result  is  exactly  the  same  as  I gave  in 
my  preceding  communication. 

Sinoe  writing  the  above,  I have  detected  a 
serious  error  in  “ E.  L.  G.’s  ” work,  for  112  739 
x 47-321  = 5334-922219,  and  not  5330  923,  as 
found  by  him.  J.  G.  Vine. 


FEEDING  LOCOMOTIVES. 

Sir, — In  the  course  of  your  article  on  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  in  the 
Builder  of  the  8th  inst.,  allusion  is  made  to 
Mr.  Ramsbottom’s  method  of  feeding  locomotives 
whilst  running.  Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out 
that  the  plan  is  really  of  American  origin,  a 
patent  having  been  granted  to  Mr.  Angus  W. 
McDonald,  of  New  Creek  Depdt,  Virginia,  on 
the  28th  of  November,  1854,  whereas  Mr.  Rams- 
bottom’s patent  bears  date  June  23, 1860  ? The 
invention  was  fully  illustrated  in  the  Scientific 
American  of  January  13th,  1855,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  essential  principle  of  Mr. 
Ramsbottom’s  invention  was  made  public  more 
than  five  years  before  the  date  of  his  patent.  The 
progressive  stamp  duties  were  duly  paid,  and 
the  patent  ran  its  full  course  of  fourteen  years, 
which  we  must  suppose  would  not  have  happened 
had  the  inventor  been  aware  of  Mr.  McDonald’s 
plan.  The  case  is  instructive,  as  showing  the 
slowness  with  whioh  information  of  a certain 
kind  becomes  disseminated. 

Richard  B.  Prosser. 

The  Patent  Office. 


DECISION  UNDER  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

Mb.  Stbpiibn  Hayworth,  of  Kingslund  High-street, 
was  summoned  to  Worship-street  by  Mr.  Alexander  Payne, 
the  District  Surveyor  for  East  Hackney  South,  for  penal- 
ties for  neglect  in  giving  notice,  and  also  for  irregularities 
said  to  have  been  committed  in  the  reinstatement  after 
lire  to  the  premises.  No.  100,  Lauriston-road,  South 
Hackney.  The  District  Surveyor  contended  the  repairs 
were  alterations  affecting  the  construction  of  the  external 
and  party  walls,  and  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The 
defendant,  thr  ugh  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Hazeldine,  argued 
that  the  repairs  were  merely  necessary  to  reinstate  the 
premises  to  their  original  condition,  and  that  no  part  of 
the  building  had  been  in  any  way  altered  or  added  to. 

Mr.  Hannay,  alter  looking  into  the  Act  and  the  cases, 
decided  that,  iis  the  defendant  had  not  in  any  way  interfered 
with  the  external  or  party-walls  to  alter  the  same,  but 
had  merely  repaired  the  portions  burnt,  as  they  were 
before,  such  repairs  did  not  come  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,  and  thereupon  dismissed  both  summonses. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Wyke. — A stained-glass  window  has  just  been 
erected  in  Wyke  Church,  Yorkshire,  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  W.  Houlbrook, 
formerly  vicar  of  the  parish.  The  subject  is 
Peter  walking  to  Jesus  on  the  sea.  The  win- 
dow is  by  Messrs.  Powell,  Bros.,  of  Leeds. 

Halifax. — The  Wesleyan  Church  of  St.  John 
has  reoeived  an  addition,  in  the  shape  of  a 
stained-glass  memorial  rose-window,  by  Messrs. 
Powell,  Bros.,  of  Leeds.  It  contains  four  large 
figure  subjects,  viz.,  the  Calling  of  Samuel, 
Solomon  building  the  Temple,  Christ  blessing 
little  Children,  and  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 
The  wall-space  beneath  the  window  has  also 
been  decorated  by  the  same  firm. 

Hemingbro' . — A memorial  stained-glass  west 
window  has  just  been  erected  in  Hemingbro’ 
Church,  near  Selby,  Yorkshire.  The  subject, 
which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  five  lights,  is 
the  Crucifixion.  Immediately  below  the  Saviour 
on  the  cross  are  the  Virgin  Mother  and  St.  John. 
More  in  front,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  is  the 
kneeliog  Mary  Magdalen.  Other  groups,  in- 
cluding mere  spectators,  occupy  the  other  four 
lights,  of  which,  on  either  hand,  the  most  salient 
figures  are  two  soldiers,  one  grasping  the  spear, 
the  other  the  reed.  The  next  in  prominence  are 
the  other  Mary,  the  centurion,  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea.  In  the  outer  lights,  on  our  Lord’s 
right,  the  chief  group  is  of  soldiers  casting  lots 
for  the  coat  woven  “ without  seam,”  and  on  the 
left  a soldier,  with  a box  of  nails,  hammer,  and 
tools.  The  towers,  walls,  &c.,  of  the  city  are 
visible  in  the  background,  surmounted  by  a 
canopy,  in  which  are  figures  of  adoring  angels. 
The  tracery-lights  above  the  canopy  include 
figureB  of  the  four  greater  Prophets,  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  witness  angels.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  this  window  it  has  been  sought  to 
reproduce  the  characteristics  of  the  celebrated 
York  Minster  glass.  An  inscription  on  brass  at 
the  base  states  the  window  to  have  been  erected 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Banks,  of 
Howden  Hall,  his  wife,  and  one  son,  by  surviving 
members  of  his  family.  This  window  is  also  by 
Messrs.  Powell,  Bros. 


Local  Board  for  the  District  of  Acton.— 
Mr.  Henry  Monson  was  unanimously  elected 
Assistant  Surveyor  to  this  Board  at  their  meet- 
ing on  the  11th  inst.,  at  a salary  of  1501.  per 
annum.  There  were  ninety-one  applications  for 
the  office. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Frimley  (Surrey).— The  ohurch  here,  having 
recently  undergone  extensive  improvements, 
was  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  a 
week  or  two  ago.  It  is  a etrncture  erected  in 
the  dark  days  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  is  a 
parallelogram,  having  a shallow  recess  at  the 
east  end  as  samarium,  while  at  the  west  end  is 
a tower,  with  vestry  on  one  side,  and  stairoase 
lobby  on  the  other,  galleries  being  placed  round 
three  sides  of  the  interior.  The  works  were 
commenced  by  the  insertion  of  a new  east 
window,  no  w filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Powell.  Below  this  is  an  arcaded  reredos,  of 
Caen  stone,  with  columns  of  Devonshire  marble, 
the  three  central  panels  being  of  alabaster, 
having  a cross  in  the  centre,  and  vine  and  corn 
in  the  Bide  panels,  carved  by  Boulton,  of  Chelten- 
ham. There  is  a new  chancel  arch,  having  also 
Devonshire  marblecolumn. shafts  and  a pinnacled 
frontispiece  towards  the  church.  The  plaster 
ceiling  has  been  removed,  and  a wooden  one 
slightly  raised,  and  stained  and  varnished,  sub- 
stituted for  it.  The  galleries  have  been  cut 
back,  reseated,  and  a new  open  arcaded  front 
erected  all  round.  New  seats  have  been  placed 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  choir-seats, 
pulpit,  and  desk  of  oak  complete  the  eastern 
end.  The  works  so  far  have  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  J.  Harris,  of  Woking,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Goodchild,  architect,  of  the  Adelphi,  London. 

KHmasdon  (near  Radstock). — The  chancel  to 
this  fine  and  interesting  Perpendicular  church 
has  been  nearly  rebuilt  lately,  and  a new  organ- 
chamber  added  at  the  south  side.  The  old  roof 
was  a perfectly  flat  lath-and-plaster  one.  This 
has  been  entirely  removed,  and'  a handsome 
new  English  oak-panelled  roof  put  in  its  stead, 
with  elaborate  traceried  principals  and  tie- 
beams, — a roof  of  such  a description  as  doubt- 
less existed  in  Mediaeval  times.  Externally  the 
chancel  and  new  organ-chamber  have  been 
covered  with  lead,  and  the  old  parapet  rebuilt 
as  far  as  practicable.  A new  east  window  of 
suitable  character  replaces  the  debased  modern 
one.  The  cost  of  the  work  has  been  entirely 
defrayed  by  Lord  Hylton.  Messrs.  F.  & G. 
Brown,  of  Frome,  were  the  builders,  and  Mr. 
Edmund  B.  Ferrey  the  architect. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS 

Levenshulme  (Manchester). — The  foundation! 
stone  of  a new  Congregational  church  has 
been  laid  at  Levenshulme.  The  church  is 
being  erected  upon  a site  adjoining  the  pre- 
sent school,  and  is  64  ft.  long  by  43  ft.  wide,  and 
49  ft.  to  ridge  of  roof.  Two  vestries  are  placed 
on  the  south  side.  A spire  will  stand  at  the 
north-west  angle,  the.  lower  stage  of  which  forms 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  church,  opening 
into  a vestibule,  which  occupies  the  entire 
length  of  the  front.  Internally  the  fittings  will 
be  of  pitch-pine,  accommodation  being  provided 
for  400  persons.  Provision  will  also  be  made 
for  the  erection  of  a future  gallery,  to  contain 
100  additional  seats.  Increased  class-room  and 
other  accommodation  will  also  be  provided  in 
connexion  with  the  present  school.  The  total 
cost  will  be  about  3,300Z.  The  building  is  being 
cariied  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  John  Lowe,  Manchester ; Mr.  W. 
W.  Harrison,  also  of  Manchester,  being  the 
builder. 

Hucknall  Torlcard. — The  Wesleyan  chapel 
here  is  nearing  completion,  and  is  likely  to  be 
a conspicuous  object.  It  is  Gothic  in  style.  Mr. 
Councillor  J.  Wills,  of  Derby,  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  J.  Munks,  of  Hucknall,  is  the  builder. 

Greenock. — A new  WeBleyan  church  is  to  be 
built  in  Ardgowan-street,  on  the  same  Bite  as 
the  present.  The  architect  selected  is  Mr.  J. 
Wills,  of  Derby,  and  the  works  are  to  be  put  in 
hand  at  once. 

Eltham. — The  opening  services  of  the  Bible 
Christian  Chapel  took  place  on  the  13th  inst.  The 
building  is  Gothic  in  style.  The  frontisfaced  with 
red  bricks,  pointed  in  blue  ash  mortar,  and  has 
a large  five-light  window,  stone  mullions,  &o., : 
and  filled  with  tinted  glass,  the  tympanum 
being  filled  with  diagonal  bricks  and  terra-cotta 
tiles.  The  sides  are  in  Btock  bricks,  with  red 
bands  aud  arches.  The  building  is  covered  with 
Broomhall  tilee.  The  open  benches  are  in 
pitch-pine,  and  the  rostrum  (part  ornamental) 
is  of  the  same  material,  but  polished.  The 
works  have  been  well  executed  by  Messrs. 
Watts  & Davies,  builders,  of  Foot’s  Cray,  Kent, 
Mr.  W.  Theobalds,  London,  being  the  architect. 


Duty  : with  Illustrations  of  Courage , Patience, 
and  Endurance.  By  Samuel  Smiles,  LL.D. 
London  : John  Murray.  1880. 

When  14,000  copies  of  a book  are  subscribed  for 
at  the  publishers’  trade  dinner,  as  we  have 
heard  was  the  case  in  respect  of  Dr.  Smiles’s 
new  book,  “Duty,”  the  author  must  be  in  little 
need  of  commendation.  Dr.  Smiles,  by  the 
production  of  “Self-Help,”  not  to  mention  the 
Lives  of  the  Engineers,  ” “ Character,  ” 
‘ Thrift,  and  many  other  books,  has  created 
for  himself  an  immense  public  anxious  to  read 
anything  he  writes.  “Self-Help”  has  been 
translated  and  published  in  nearly  every 
European  language,  and  has  suggested  effoit 
and  given  confidence  to  thousands  of  men  and 
women.  Like  many  other  popular  books,  it  was 
declined  by  the  London  publisher  to  whom  it 
was  first  offered ; but  the  author  fortunately 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Murray,  who, 
with  his  usual  acumen,  at  once  saw  its  value! 
and  produced  the  book.*  “ Character  ” and 
“Thrift”  belong  to  the  same  series,  and  now 
“Duty”  completes  if.  This  is  a charming 
little  volume,  full  to  overflowing  with  anec- 
dotes of  the  well-doing  of  the  good  and  brave. 
Dr.  Smiles  holds  that  “ Great  deeds  are  great 
legacies,  which  work  with  wondrous  usury. 
By  what  men  have  done  we  learn  what 
men  can  do.  A great  career,  though  baulked 
of  its  end,  is  still  a landmark  of  human  energy. 
He  who  approaches  the  highest  point  of  the 
supreme  quality  of  Duty  is  entitled  to  rank  with 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  race.” 

It  must  not  be  regarded,  however,  as  a mere 
compilation,  — bundles  of  anecdotes  brought 
together  p6le  mele, — a monument  of  industry 
even  from  that  point  of  view  alone.  They  are 
tied  together  with  much  literary  skill,  aud  the 
author  is  heard  throughout  to  a good  purpose. 
Dr.  Smiles  deserves  well  of  his  oountry. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Kenna’s  Kingdom  : a Ramble  through 
Kingly  Kensington,  by  It.  Weir  Brown  (David 
Bogue,  1881),”  is  a pleasant  little  book,  and 
will  lead  some  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  district 
who  have  not  already  made  acquaintance  with 
the  better  books  on  the  subject  that  exist.  It 
gets  its  catchpenny  title  from  Tickell’s  foolish 
poem,  “Kensington  Gardens,”  wherein  is  told 
the  fiction  of 

“ Kenna  I that  gave  the  neighbouring  town  its  name.” 

Which  he  didn't. “The  Lincoln  Pocket 

Guide,  being  a short  Account  of  the  Churches 
of  the  County,  and  of  the  Cathedral,  by  Sir 
C.  H.  J.  Anderson,  bart.,”  is  published  by 
Stanford,  of  Charing  cross.  The  title-page 
bears  as  a motto  the  well-known  two  lines  of 
Byron’s  : — 

“ 'Tis  pleaaant  sure  to  see  one's  name  in  print  j 
A book's  a book,  although  there's  nothing  in't.” 
This  qualification,  however,  is  quite  unneeded  in 
the  present  case.  The  Lincoln  Pocket  Guide  is 
full  of  information  conveyed  in  the  most  pithy 
manner.  Sir  Chas.  Anderson  is  a most  accom- 
plished antiquary,  and  the  travelling  public  have 
reason  to  be  very  thankful  that  he  has  provided 

for  them  such  a good  little  hand-book. 

“ Dickens’s  Dictionary  of  Days,  an  Every-day 
Record  of  1880,”  gives  a concise  history  of  the 
principal  events  which  occurred  throughout  the 
world  in  that  year.  It  is  the  first  of  what  will, 
doubtless,  become  a valuable  series.  A daily 
report  of  the  weather  in  London,  state  of  the 
barometer,  &c.,  is  a good  feature.  “ Dictionary 
Dickens”  is  becoming  a distinctive  designation. 

“ Streets’  Indian  and  Colonial  Mercantile 

Directory  for  1880-1”  (30,  Cornhill)  has  been 
still  further  improved.  In  addition  to  the 
trade  returns,  tariffs,  populations,  &c.,  the 
present  volume  contains  full  particulars  of  the 
steam  and  other  communications  with  the  various 
places  treated  of.  The  leuding  merchants  and 


* We  have  a' ways  felt  a personal  interest  in  this  work. 
Before  the  publication  of  it  the  conductor  of  this  journal 
had  made  considerable  collections,  and  had  commenced  the 
production  of  a book  on  precisely  the  same  lines.  A part  of 
it  was  delivered  as  a lecture  at,  amongst  other  places,  the 
Architectural  Museum,  when  located  at  Soutn  Kensington, 
and  was  alterwards  published  by  the  late  Mr.  llardwicke’ 
Piccadilly.  It  was  entitled  “ Memorials  of  Workers  : The 
Past  to  Enconrage  the  Present,’’  by  George  Godwin  : aud 
boro  as  motto  on  the  title-page,— 

“ Go,  breathe  it  in  the  ear 
Of  all  who  doubt  and  fear, 

And  say  to  them,  ‘ Be  of  good  cheer.’  " 

The  appearance  of  Dr.  Smiles’s  admirable  volume  rendered 
further  progress  undesirable, 


traders  of  every  class,  likely  to  be  of  any  use  to 
manufacturers  and  all  engaged  in  commerce,  are 
fully  enumerated ; and  concise  descriptions  of 
each  country  and  town  are  furnished,  with  maps, 
lu  the  present  edition  the  names  of  the  chief 
towns,  the  principal  products  of  the  different 
countries  and  similar  information,  have  been 
alphabetically  arranged,  so  as  to  facilitate  refer- 
ence. The  volume  has  immense  interest  in  our 
eyes.  It  purports  to  be  a Mercantile  Directory, 
but  it  is  something  more.  It  serves  to  convey 
to  the  mind  the  number,  extent,  and  actual 
condition  of  our  enormous  dependencies  with 
such  vividness  and  realism,  so  to  speak,  as  no 

ordinary  history  could  effect. Laxton’s  Price- 

Book  is  “ fatter  ” than  ever.  The  edition  for 
1S8I  (the  sixty-fourth)  “ revised  to  meet  cur- 
rent rates,”  contains  addi'ional  matter,  includ- 
ing a section  devoted  to  sanitary  work, — a sign 
of  the  times,  we  may  hope.  Some  observations 
in  the  preface  as  to  the  considerations  whioh 
have  influenced  the  prices  given  should  be  well 
understood  by  those  who  adopt  them. 


Stiscelfams. 

The  Electric  Light  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.—Mr.  D.  Grant  on  the  13th  inst,  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether  any  steps 
bad  been  taken  to  test  the  electric  light,  and  its 
fitness  to  illuminate  the  House,  and  with  what 
resulte.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  replied  that  a few 
days  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  experi- 
ments were  made  ia  lighting  the  House  by  the 
Anglo-American  Company  with  the  Brush  sys- 
tem of  the  electric  light ; six  globes  were 
placed  a few  feet  below  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing. On  personal  inspection  he  concluded  that 
the  glare  of  light  was  a groat  deal  too  Btrong, 
and  he  could  nob  recommend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  The  company  had 
sioce  offered  to  make  farther  experiment  by 
placing  the  light  above  the  glass  roof,  and  he 
proposed  to  try  it  some  Wednesday  afternoon. 

English,  and  Irish  Acres.— In  Ireland, 
although  properties  are  sold  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  and  by  private  sale  by  the 
English  or  statute  acre,  lands  are  let  and  rents 
are  quoted  at  over  almost  the  whole  country  by 
the  Irish  acre.  As  five  Irish  acres  are  equal  in 
extent  to  eight  English  acres,  it  follows  that 
when  an  Irish  farmer  says  ho  pays  1Z.  per  acre, 
he  means  that  he  really  pays  12s.  6d.  per 
English  acre.  In  the  midland  counties  of 
Ireland  a very  common  rent  for  fair  average 
arable  land  is  32s.  6d.  per  Irish  acre, — equal  to 
20s.  per  English  acre.  This  will  explain  some- 
what the  nominally  high  rents  we  hear  of  in 
Ireland.  When  we  hear  of  prime  feeding  grass- 
land being  let  at  4Z.  per  acre,  it  only  means,  to 
an  Englishman,  50s.  per  acre. 

Church's  Suction  Top  and  Ventilator. — 
Although  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all  such 
cowls,  some,  of  course,  are  better  than  others. 
Mr.  Church  claims  that  his  “ auction-top  ” 
obviates  objections  to  be  found  in  others, 
though  possessing  a much  larger  vacuum- 
ohamber  or  head  spaoe,  whereby  a stronger 
“ suctionary  power,”  together  with  five  large 
openings  instead  of  only  one,  combined  with  a 
scientific  arrangement  of  flats  and  rounds, 
obtaining  a threefold  action,  and  is  affected 
with  a gentle  breeze.  We  hear  it  well  spoken 
of,  and  shall  be  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
those  who  go  to  Church  to  get  a cowl  are  not 
straying  into  improper  paths. 

Boiler  Explosions.  — Attention  has  been 
called  lately  by  several  explosions  to  the  pre- 
sent construction  of  kitchen-boilers,  which  mani- 
fests its  defects  frequently  with  lamentable 
results,  when  anything  interferes  with  their 
ordinary  working  conditions.  Messrs.  J.  C. 
Stidder  & Co.,  say, — “ We  have  for  some  time  past 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  have 
succeeded  in  producing  an  efficient  safety-valve. 
Of  these  valves  we  have  already  circulated  a 
large  number, — they  are  attached  to  the 
ordinary  draw-off  taps  of  the  boiler,  and  any 
increase  of  pressure  therein  never  fails  to 
actuite  the  valve,  which  allows  the  superfluous 
steam  to  pass  harmlessly  away.  The  valve  and 
tap  combined  are  very  inexpensive,  and  in  no 
case  has  any  boiler  exploded  to  which  they  have 
been  attached.” 

Church.  High  School  for  Welsh  Girls. — 

On  Wednesday  last  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Smart  formally  opened  the  North  Wales  Church 
of  England  High  School  for  Girls  at  Rhyl.  The 
Bchool  has  been  founded  on  a broad  basis. 
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Tires. — A few  evenings  ago  a fire  was  dis- 
covered in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre,  and  the  building  seems  to  have 
narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  its  predecessor 
about  thirteen  years  ago.  The  room  in  whioh 
it  broke  out  is  ocoupied  as  a wardrobe-room,  and 
the  fire  is  attributed  to  the  overheating  of  a 
furnace-flue  running  up  from  the  basement  to 
the  top  of  the  building.  The  timely  use  of  one 
of  the  hydrants  fixed  within  the  building  ren- 
dered the  services  of  fire-engines  unnecessary  ; 
but  the  damage  suffered  by  the  wardrobe  was 

about  500J. We  also  record  with  regret  that 

early  on  Saturday  morning  a fire  took  place  at 
the  metal-work  factory,  No.  112,  St.  Martin’a- 
lane,  belonging  to  Messrs.  J.  & E.  Gardner,  lamp 
manufacturers,  West  Strand.  The  premises 
were  completely  gutted,  hardly  a vestige  of 
tools  or  maohinery  being  recognisable.  The 
whole  of  the  stoves  and  fittings  for  the  new 
Leathersellers’  Hall,  valned  at  1,450L,  and  the 
metal  work  for  Messrs.  Howell  & James’s  new 
premises  and  for  Forfar  Episcopal  Church,  are 
among  the  finished  work  destroyed.  The  total 
loss,  exclusive  of  the  building  (belonging  to 
the  Salisbury  estate),  amounts  to  about  7,000Z., 

only  1,5001.  being  covered  by  insurance. 

Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  21st,  the  large 
mission  church  at  Richmond  was  burnt  to  the 
ground.  The  volunteer  fire  brigade  were  in 
attendance,  but  their  efforts  were  powerless  to 
extinguish  the  flames.  This  is  the  second  place 
of  worship  that  has  been  destroyed  in  Richmond 
during  the  week,  the  new  Wesleyan  chapel, 
erected  at  a cost  of  several  thousand  pounds, 
having  been  consumed  by  fire  on  Tuesday  week 
during  the  height  of  the  gale.  Both  fires  are 
attributed  to  over-heating. 

The  International  Medical  and  Sani- 
tary Exhibition,  1831.  — This  Exhibition, 
which  has  now  been  definitely  entered  upon  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Parkes  Museum  of 
Hygiene,  will  be  held  at  South  Kensington  from 
July  16th  to  August  13th,  inclusive,  her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  1851  having  granted 
3pace  for  it  in  their  Exhibition  buildings.  The 
Medical  Congress,  which  holds  its  seventh 
session  in  London  in  August  this  year,  has  given 
its  oordial  support  to  the  undertaking,  but  the 
Exhibition  Committee  have  decided  not  to  make 
my  appeal  to  the  medical  profession  to  join  in 
;he  guarantee  fund,  on  account  of  the  heavy 
ixpenses  which  the  members  of  the  profession 
nust  incur  in  connexion  with  the  Congress.  All 
who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  medical 
rod  sanitary  science  are  appealed  to  to  subscribe 
k>  the  guarantee  fund,  of  which  the  first  list, 
imounting  to  655Z.,  has  just  been  published. 

Tlie  Sanitary  Engineering  and  Venti- 
lation Company,  of  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster, whose  “Imperial”  ventilating  tubes 
rod  fixed  exhaust  ventilators  are  well  known, 
ms  lately  introduced  a modification  of  their 
patent  air-cleansing  water-box  in  combination 
with  a handsome  wall-bracket,  for  drawing- 
•ooras  and  boudoirs,  &c.,  and  which  seems  to 
sossess  every  possible  advantage.  The  bracket 
'which  is  designed  either  for  a flat  wall  or  a 
jorner)  is  made  large  enough  to  carry  a bust,  a 
rase  of  flowers,  or  other  ornament,  behind 
which  the  current  of  purified  air  ascends  verti- 
sally,  aud  without  damage  to  the  ornament  or 
;o  the  decoration  of  the  room. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. — 
Ve  willingly  help  to  make  known  that  during 
he  spring  term,  commencing  January  21th, 
1881,  Professor  Armstrong,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  and 
^rofessor  Ayrton,  A.-M.  Inst.  C.E.,  will  ooutinue 
iheir  tutorial  and  laboratory  courses  of  instruc- 
ion  in  ohemistry  and  physios  as  applied  to  the 
irts  and  manufactures,  at  the  Cowper-street 
Schools,  Finsbury,  in  rooms  rented  from  the 
Middle-Class  School  Corporation,  pending  the 
irection  of  the  City  aud  Guilds  Technical 
College,  Finsbury.  Detailed  information  may 
)e  had  at  Gresham  College.  tThe  fees  are 
rery  light. 

Royal  Academy. — Last  week,  Mr.  Frank 
licksee  and  Mr.  Hamo  Thorneycroft  were  elected 
Lssociates.  On  this  Friday  (28th)  three  other 
■acancies  in  the  list  of  Associates  will  be  filled 
:p.  As  it  is  more  than  possible  that  one  of  the 
acancies  will  be  filled  by  the  election  of  an 
rchiteot,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  an 
arnest  hope  that  a representative  of  the  great 
rt  and  science  of  architecture  as  a whole  may 
e found  in  the  list  of  candidates  and  elected, 
afeher  than  a devotde  to  some  small  portion  of 
i.  Failing  such  a man,  Classic  architecture 
reatly  needs  a proper  representative  in  the 
.cademy. 


Smoke  Prevention  —Mr.  A.  C.  Engert,  who 
made  some  brave  attempts  not  long  ago  to  im- 
prove the  acoustic  qualities  of  rooms,  has 
patented  a system  of  smoke  prevention,  and  has 
applied  his  invention  to  domestic  fire-grates. 
The  principle  involved  is  that  of  consuming  the 
gases  arising  from  the  warmed  coal  before  they 
can  be  condensed  and  converted  into  smoke  by 
coming  into  oontact  with  the  oold  air.  To  this 
end  the  fire-lump  at  the  back  of  the  grate  is  re- 
moved, and  a small  cast-iron  box  is  fitted  in  its 
place,  and  extends  three  or  four  inches  backwards 
into  the  wall  behind  the  grate.  The  bottom  of 
this  box  projects  about  2 in.  forward  over  the 
bottom  of  the  grate,  and  it  is  open  at  the  front 
only.  It  is  fitted  with  a vertical,  movable  iron 
plate,  which  can  be  drawn  forwards  and  pushed 
backwards  by  means  of  an  arrangement  under 
the  bottom  of  the  grate,  which  consists  of  a 
sliding  plate,  having  holes  in  it,  in  which  the  poker 
can  be  inserted  and  used  as  a lever  to  actuate 
the  vertical  plate  in  the  coal-box.  This  latter 
plate  having  been  pushed  back,  the  box  is  filled 
with  coal,  and  the  fire  laid  and  lighted  in  the 
ordinary  way.  There  will  be  a slight  production 
of  smoke  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  the  fire  has 
burnt  up,  that  will  cease.  As  the  fire  travels 
backwards,  the  gases  evolved  from  the  heated 
coal  in  the  rear  are  deflected  over  the  incan- 
descent mass,  and  are  thus  largely  consumed.  As 
the  coal  burns  away  in  front,  fresh  fuel  is  drawn 
forwards  from  the  box,  as  explained,  and  the 
fire  thus  replenished.  When  the  plate  has  been 
drawn  forward  to  a certain  extent  it  is  pushed 
back  and  the  box  at  once  re-filled  with  coal. 

“Boulder-stones  as  Gravestones.” — -In 
the  burying-ground  surrounding  the  small  and 
ancient  church  of  Corstorphine,  a village  three 
miles  west  from  Edinburgh,  may  be  seen  a 
boulder-stone  whioh  marks  the  resting-place  of 
an  aged  and  faithful  shepherd.  The  boulder  is 
of  whinstone  ; is  partially  smoothed  on  one  side 
for  the  lettering  of  the  inscription  and  date, — 
1776, — and  stands  close  to  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  main  entrance  to  the  church.  Strange  to 
say,  Corstorphine  (Torfin’s  Cross),  with  its  relics 
of  bygone  times,  its  chapel  containing  the  tombs 
of  the  Forresters,  the  ancient  lords  of  the 
manor,  and  its  immemorial  byways,  is  seldom 
visited  by  the  antiquary  or  archeeologist.  At 
Strathfillans,  on  the  road  between  Comrie  and 
the  foot  of  Loch  Earn,  Perthshire,  the  parish 
churohyard  stands  in  the  middle  of  a much- 
broken  Druidical  circle,  the  stones  of  which, 
though  not  inscribed  with  names  or  epitaphs, 
yet  have  been  utilised  to  indioate  the  graves  of 
bygone  parishioners. 

Eastern  Exploration. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Historical  Society,  on  the  20th  inst., 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Albe- 
marle-Btreet,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.,Pfoundes, 
F.R.G.S.,  &c.,  on  “The  History  of  Eastern 
Exploration,  Adventure,  &o.,”  in  which  he  drew 
attention  to  the  practical  value  of  the  study  of 
the  history  of  our  intercourse  with  foreign 
peoples,  and  also  the  necessity  for  paying  more 
attention  to  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
those  who  go  abroad  as  traders,  skilled  work- 
men, or  otherwise.  Mr.  Pfoundes  strongly  com- 
mented upon  the  haphazard  manner  in  which 
young  men  went  away  from  home  in  search  of 
employment  abroad,  totally  ignorant  of  what 
was  before  them,  and  their  energies  and  abilities 
misdirected  ; he  further  announced  that  steps 
were  being  initiated  to  organise  a “ bureau  of 
information  and  advice,”  for  the  benefit  of  those 
seeking  a future  in  the  colonies  aud  other  far-off 
lands. 

Traps.” — Mr.  G.  E.  Waring  has  been  com- 
missioned by  the  National  Board  of  Health,  U.S., 
to  conduct  a series  of  practical  experiments  as  to 
the  influence  of  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes 
on  the  syphoning  of  traps,  and  on  the  action  of 
various  flushing  devices  and  junction  pieces.  He 
has  accordingly  invited  inventors  to  send  in 
glass  models  of  full  working  size, — nothing 
larger  than  4 in.  in  diameter.  After  the  trial, 
these  models  will  become  the  property  of  the 
National  Board  of  Health.  The  result  of  the 
trial,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable,  will 
be  published  in  full. 

A large  New  Clock  has  just  been  put  up  in 
the  parish  churoh  of  Winshill,  near  Burton-ou- 
Trent.  It  strikes  the  hours  on  a 20  owt.  bell, 
chimes  the  Cambridge  quarters  upon  four  bells, 
and  shows  time  on  two  dials,  each  5 ft.  6 in. 
diameter.  It  is  fitted  with  all  the  latest  im- 
provements, and  will  undoubtedly  prove  a great 
boon  to  the  inhabitants.  Messrs.  Smith,  Mid- 
land Steam  Clock  Works,  Derby,  have  carried 
out  the  work. 


Tlie  Brunswick  Monument,  Geneva. — 

The  Brunswick  monument,  built  at  so  great  a 
cost,  and  illustrated  in  our  pages  not  long  ago, 
is  showing  ominous  signs  of  giving  way.  The 
Times  correspondent  says, — It  is  bnilt  on  land 
whioh  not  many  years  ago  was  reclaimed  from  the 
lake.  Such  land  is  notoriously  treaoherous,  for 
often  beneath  it,  and  only  superficially  covered, 
there  are  enormous  holes  hollowed  out  by  the  ice 
action  when  the  Rhone  glacier  swept  over  the  pre- 
sent site  of  Geneva.  In  the  case  of  the  Brunswick 
monument  precaution  was  taken  to  assure  its 
integrity  by  placing  it  on  a thick  and  seemingly 
solid  foundation  of  concrete,  but  it  appears  only 
too  probable  from  present  indications  that  the 
ground  underneath  is  subsiding,  and  that  the 
structure  is  threatened  with  serious  danger,  if 
not  with  complete  destruction. 

Corsehill  Stone. — In  your  issue  of  the  15th 
inst.,  under  the  head  of  “Stone,”  you  state  that  the 
red  stone  now  being  supplied  for  the  New  Tele- 
graph and  Mercantile  Offices,  Cardiff,  is  from  the 
Shawk  qnarries.  Kindly  note  that  many  of  the 
large  and  long  stones  used  for  the  above 
offices  are  from  the  Corsehill  Quarries,  Annan, 
N.B.,  which  is  the  same  stone  as  that  used  at  the 
“ Hand-in-Hand  ” Insurance  Offioe,  corner  of 
Queen  Victoria-street  and  Blaokfriars,  also  the 
facade  of  “ Ye  Gresham,”  Buoklersbury,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Gould. — S.  T. 

Shutters. — Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes,  & Co., 
of  Ulverston,  have  fitted  up  the  new  premises  in 
the  Haymarket  for  Messrs.  Adams  & Sons, 
described  in  our  issue  of  December  25th  last, 
with  their  iron  revolving  shutters  worked  by 
patent  balance-weight  motion. 


TENDERS 


For  the  erection  of  stabling,  Ac.,  for 
Omnibus  Company,  at  Kingsgateroad, 
Tosh,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Bolton  s— 

Jackson  & Graham 

Warr  

Pryor  

Elves  

French..... 

Niblett 

Haynes  

H<ggs  

Price  A Richardson 

Coalter  

Nichols  

Julian  A Co 

Allen  A Son  

Rioheir*  A Mount 

Beale  

Judd 

Ward  A Lamble  

Russell  A Cowley 

Parker 

Garrud  

Vatrghan  


the  London  Geueral 
Kilburo.  Mr.  A. 
Alfred  Jno.  S.  C. 

...£4,735  7 0 
...  4.395  0 0 
..  4.39)  0 0 
...  4.328  4 1 
..  4.121  7 9 
..  4,040  0 0 
..  3,975  0 0 
..  3,899  0 0 
..  3,877  0 0 
..  3,854  15  0 
..  3,836  0 0 
..  3,788  0 0 
..  3,780 
..  3,732 


3,595 

3,543 

3,633 

3,477 

3,283 

3,184 


0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


For  the  erection  of  promises,  Lewisham.  Mr.  George 
Vickery,  architect  ; — 

Couder... ..£8,87 5 0 0 

Brass  8,480  0 0 

Colls  8,310  0 0 

Asbhy  8,248  0 0 

Patrick  3.181  0 0 

Liwraoce  7,991  0 0 

Nighiiogalo  7.572  0 0 

Jerrard  7,501  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  7,  Great  8t.  Helen's. 
Mossr9.  Farebrother,  Ellis,  Ciark,  A Co.,  architects  — 

Shaw  £1,278  0 0 

Hall,  Bedail,  A Co.  1,212  0 0 

Pitman.. 1,199  0 0 

('lenience  1,169  0 0 

Coils  A 8on 1,151  0 0 

For  river  Blackstaff  diversion,  Belfast.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Montgomery,  engineer  : — 

H.  A J.  Martio,*  Belfast  (accepted)  £19, 2 0 0 0 

* The  lowest  of  eighteen  tenders,— the  highest  being 
31,4892.  7s. 

For  rebuilding  Nos.  151, 153,  and  155,  Cannon-street,  and 
18,  Nicholas-laue,  City.  Messrs.  Taylor  A Locke,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  by  Mr.  Clever  : — 

Credit  for 
Old  Materials. 

Little  £21,275  0 0 £183  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co.  ...  22,600  0 0 100  0 0 

Trollope  A Sous...  22,343  0 0 135  0 0 

Rider  A 80ns 21,558  0 0 220  0 0 

Brass  21,428  0 0 135  0 0 

Greenwood 20,980  0 0 200  0 0 

Boyce  20,639  0 0 140  0 0 

Me  Lachlan  A Sons  20,018  0 0 245  0 0 

Colls  A Sous  19,913  0 0 320  0 0 

Chappell 18,250  0 0 170  0 0 

Morter 19,127  0 0 250  0 0 

Conder 18,985  0 0 150  0 0 


For  two  houses  at  Raynes  Park,  Wimbledon,  for  Mr 
Morrell.  Mr.  H.  Shaw,  architect.  No  quantities 

Davis  £4,908  0 0 

Jackson  A Graham 4,431  0 0 

Wood  4,170  0 0 

Steel  Bros 4/97  0 0 

Price  A Richardson 3,580  0 0 

Garrud  2,965  0 0 

Hollowuv 2,860  0 O 

Cass  A Belldon 2,829  0 0 

Parker 2,036  0 0 
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For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Tavern,  Charterhouse-street,  8mithficl<l. 
ander  & Gibson,  architects.  No  quantities 

Bull  it  Cooper  

Watson  & Dennett 

Dodds  & Robb 

Smytbe  

Spencer  & Co 

Niblett  

Cass  St  ISelldon 

Grootue  

Price  & Richardson 

Benson  

Reed 

Cranston  

Smith 

Crouch  & Tassler 

King 

Colter 

Parker  

Lorder 

Radley 

Clarke 

Wall  


Market  Coffee 
Messrs.  Alex- 
supplied  : — 
£379  0 0 1 
377  0 0 
369  0 0 
317  0 0 
346  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  warehouses  iu  Aldersgate-street, 
City.  Mr.  William  Brown,  architect: — 

C'rabb  (accepted) £6,560  0 0 

* For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villa  residences  at  Matlock 
Bridge,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Potter.  Mr.  G.  E.  Statham,  archi- 
tect. Tne  following  tenders,  amounting  to  1,3082.,  have 
been  accepted  : — 

Askew,  Matlock,  mason,  &c. 

Dalton,  Buxton,  joiner,  &c. 


For  rebuilding  No.  172,  Fleet-street,  for  Mr.  Attneave. 
!r.  G.  Pidding,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
H.  Burton  : — 

Yardley  A Sons £2,068  0 0 

Allard  2,041  6 0 

Johnson  1,917  0 0 

Higgs  1,837  0 0 


For  rebuilding  premises  in  Aldersgate-street.  Mr. 
John  Collier,  architect : — 

Crabb  £3,150  0 0 

William  H instock, 


For  villa  residence  at  Batley. 
architect : — 

Booth  A Son,  BaCev  (masons)  .... 

Jackson,  Batley  (joiner)  

Walshaw,  Batley  (plumber)  

Morton  Bros.,  Batley  (plasterers). 
Thornton,  Heckinondwike  (slater) 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  90,  Oxford-street, 
and  26,  Market  place,  W.,  for  Mr.  G.  A.  l’o'auo.  Mer  — ' 
Polano  A Harrington,  architects  : — 

Keys  A Head  £5.9 12  0 0 

Booth  A Sons. 6,7  Hi  0 0 

Years  A Co 6,361  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 6.360  0 0 

( Us  6,344  o 0 

Atwell  6,165  0 0 

Perry  A Co 4,917  0 0 

8b  aw  4,842  0 0 

Cooper  (accepted)  4,715  0 0 

For  restoring,  after  fire,  the  Swan  Hotel,  Newport 
Pagnell,  Bucks.  Messrs.  Usher  A Anthony,  architects  : — 
Contract  No.  1. 

Hull,  Bedford  £657  0 0 

Moore,  Bedford  610  0 0 

Green  A Hull,  Wellingborough 655  I t 0 

Edey  A Son,  St.  Neots  539  10  0 

Mills,  Newport  Pagnel  (accepted)  527  0 0 

Contract  No.  2. 

Mills,  Newport  Pagnel  (accepted). 

For  cellarage  at  the  Cannon  Brewery,  Newport  Pagnel, 
exclusive  of  iron  columns  and  girders,  for  Messrs.  Wilmer. 
Messrs.  Usher  A Anthony,  architects  : — 

Coverley’ £210  13  0 

Smith  160  0 0 

George  155  0 0 

Mills  (accepted)  143  0 0 

For  two  dwelling-houses  and  small  farm  buildings  at 
Potton,  Beds,  for  Mr.  W.  T.  E.  Judd.  Messrs.  Usher  A 
Anthony,  architects; — 

Haynes,  Sandy £795  0 0 

Gray,  Gainlingay 719  17  0 

Burnsge,  Potloo  ...  749  0 0 

Rainsford,  Potton  071  3 n 

Peters,  Gamlingay  6«4  0 0 

Woodman,  Potton  (accepted) 637  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

" Modern  Domestic  Architecture"  (cancelled,  having  appeared 
elsewhere).— Juvenla  (our  correspondent  having  misted  us  on  a 
former  occasion  Into  printing  a letter  which  appeared  at  the  same 
time  in  three  o'her  papers,  we  decline  his  present  communication. 
We  decline  to  priDt  "circulars  ”).— W.  II.  (If  drawings  are  In  pen  and 
ink,  nil  J such  as  could  be  photo-lithographed,  Editor  would  be  glad 
to  see  them)  — R.  H.  C.  (seDd  particulars  to  accompany  view)  — 
L E.  F.-W.  S.  N.— A.  D.  F.-G.  V.— A.  A — R R -E.  C -R.  P.  8 — 
W.  H.  H.-A.  D.  D.-E.  B.  F.-W.  W.-P.  V.-J.  A W — D.  P- 
T.  D.— B.  H.  AC'o-P.  G.  3 — O.  8.  A Co.— U.  T.  3.- Jackplaae.— 
F.  E.  jun.-J.  D.  W.— T.  F.-O.  J.— J.  E—  Major  G.  C-W.  A.- 
3.  D.— G.  N.— T.  A P.— J.  H.— S.  J.  J.— U.  A A.  — A.  E R — J W.  P.— 
J.  W.  A Co.— R.  V.—W.  3.— T.  H.  E.— C.  O.  E.— A.  G.  (no).— T.  D. 
(next  week).— N.  8.  J.  (uext  week). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  pipers  read  at 
public  meetings,  re.ti,  of  oourse.  with  the  authors. 


For  new  roids  and  sewers  on  the  Aldrington  Eatale, 
Brighton,  for  Mr.  E.  Yaughun  Bnd  Mr.  W.  J.  Williams. 
Mr.  Chaa.  Jackson,  surveyor:— 

No.  3 Road. 

Oliver  (accepted) £1,170  0 0 

No.  20  Road. 

Oliver  (accepted) 900  0 0 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XXXIX.  (July  to 
December.  1880).  were  given  os  a Supplement  with  the 
Number  of  January  15. 

A COLODRED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  person.l 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s  6d.  each  ; also 

READING-CASKS  (Cloth),  with  8trlnge,  to  hold  a Month's  Numbers, 
nrloe  2s  each. 

THE  THIRTY-NINTH  VOLUME  of  " The  Builder"  (bouud)  Is  now 
ready,  price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Slxpeuoe. 

SUBrCRI BEKS’  VOLUME-,  on  beiug  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 


CHARGES  FOIt  ADVERTISEMENTS 


For  the  erection  of  new  warelioi 
noxton,  for  Mr.  II.  Doubleday.  Mr 

Merritt  & Ashby  

Ashby  Bros 

Greenwood 

Rider  & Son  

Tavlor  & Barfitt  

Wells  


-so,  Faoshawe-street, 
Snooke,  architect : — 
£2,165  0 0 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Six  lines  (about  Qfty  words)  or  UDder *1 . fij. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0..  Od. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Speutal  Advor 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Boies  by  Auotlou. 
Ai.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2a.  0d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  teD  words) 0a.  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  in  all  cases  be  oaUed /or,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  : — 

For  "Situations  Wanted " Advertisements  3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 64.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamp*  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  email  sums  shoHld  U 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Mouey  Order,  payab'i 
the  Post-offloe,  King-street,  Coveut-gardsn,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  offloe 
before  THREE  o’olock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  oannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  leti  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
s'rongly  recommend*  that  of  the  Utter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••THE  BUILDER ''  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  ISs.  per  annum, 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 


Doubting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone  : 

of  best  quality. 

Prioes,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  : 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Uminster,  Somerset.  [ Ad yt. 


Bath  Stone. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

STOKE  GROUND,  and 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 

Supplied  in  any  quantities  on  the  shortest  notice. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

SeyBsel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [A.dvt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


ZINC  ROOFING 


FIXED  COMPLETE. 


F.  BRABY  & CO., 

ESTABLISHED  1837, 

The  Manufacturing  Agents  of  the  V1EILLE  MONTAGNE  CO 


PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  SQUARE  ROLL  CAP  ZINC  ROOFING. 


By  the  adoption  of  this  Method  the  use  of  Solder  is  Entirely  Dispensed  with,  and  consequently  the  Danger  incurred  by  the  us 
of  Fire-pots  is  Avoided.  The  Cost  is  Lessened  and  tho  Durability  Increased.  Estimates  for  Zinc  Dormers,  Flats,  &c. 


FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON 

ALSO  AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  and  CYPRUS, 

Architects,  Engineers,  and  Contractors  Supplied  with  Drawings  and  Estimates  Free  of  Charge. 
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“A  New  Chapter  in  Art 


HE  confusion  which 
exists  in  Greek 
authors  between  the 
two  adjacent  king- 
doms of  Syria  and 
Assyria  would  at 
last  seem  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  being 
unravelled  by  the 
aid  of  monumental 
evidence  which  is 
now  being  gained 
from  explorations  in 
the  former  land  and  which  reveal  its  more 
ancient  strata  of  civilisation.  The  story  in 
■the  Odyssey  that  Memnon,  the  son  of  Tithonus 
and  Eos,  who  came  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged 
Trojans,  would  seem  to  be  but  the  last  faint 
echo  of  tradition  based  on  the  former  connexion 
between  the  remote  East  and  the  Troad.  The 
ancient  commentators  support  this  theory  of  the 
far  Eastern  origin  of  Memnon,  “ the  son  of  the 
morning”  as  he  is  called,  and  there  does, indeed, 
seem  to  be  some  historic  basis  for  the  idea.  By 
some,  Memnon  is  said  to  have  been  sent  by  the 
King  of  Assyria  to  the  aid  of  his  vassal,  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  while  he  is  intimately  connected 
with  Susa,  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Elam. 
With  the  evidence  which  was  accessible  to  the 
student  but  a few  years  ago,  it  was  impossible 
to  see  in  those  traditions  preserved  to  us  only 
fiction,  hut  recent  discoveries  would  indeed  seem 
to  give  some  more  real  basis  to  them.  The 
recovery  of  several  sculptured  and  inscribed 
monuments  from  the  Hittite  or  old  Syrian  strong- 
hold of  Carchemish,  an  important  city  on  the 
Upper  Euphrates,  has  restored  to  us  an  important 
station  on  the  roadway  which  connected  the 
cities  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  with  the  West.  In  our  former 
notice  on  the  discoveries  f made  on  that  site  we 
pointed  out  how  it  was  certain  that  there  was  a 
connexion  between  the  shores  of  the  iEgean  and 
the  Hittite  city — and  thence  with  Nineveh — and 
Babylon.  Situated  as  this  ancient  city  of  Car- 
chemish was  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Euphrates,  it  occupied  a most  central  position  in 
regard  to  the  nations  around  and  formed  a centre 
whence  radiated  the  chief  commercial  and 
military  roads  of  Western  Asia,  connected  by 
caravan  route  with  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  the 
Bhores  of  Asia  Minor  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  the  more  northern  provinces  of 
Pontus  and  Galatia,  and  the  wealth  which  was 
borne  by  these  routes  being  again  distributed 
south  by  the  roads  leading  to  Nineveh  and 
the  cities  on  the  Tigris,  or  to  Babylon,  and  the 


e vol.  ix six.,  p.  402. 


t Ibid. 


Bhores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
in  any  degree  surprising  that  the  art-remains 
which  are  found  at  Carchemish  exhibit  a very 
mixed  style,  when  we  consider  the  various 
sources  from  which  the  local  artist  was  able  to 
draw  his  ideas.  In  the  same  way  it  is  clear  that 
tho  art  and  civilisation  which  was  transmitted 
from  this  nucleus  of  Western  Asiatic  culture  to 
the  nations  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  would 
contain  many  traces  of  the  mixed  character  of 
the  teaching  of  the  meeting-place  of  so  many 
schools.  The  complex  nature  of  some  of  the 
primitive  remains  found  in  various  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  exhibiting  traces  of  influence  by 
more  than  one  Oriental  nation,  has  been  a great 
problem  to  archaeology,  but  we  now  find  in 
the  remains  disovered  at  Jerablus  a connecting 
central  link  between  the  three  great  art  schools 
of  the  ancient  Oriental  world. 

In  our  former  notice  we  Bhowed  how  that  the 
recovery  of  the  interesting  basrelief  of  the  nude 
Asiatic  goddess  from  the  ruins  of  the  Hittite 
capital  served  to  connect  this  sacred  city  of 
Atargatis  or  Derceto  with  the  more  western 
shrine  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  whose  worship 
reached  such  a grand  and  gorgeous  state,  under 
the  Roman  emperors,  whose  lavish  gifts  deco- 
rated the  shrine  of  the  great  goddess.  Bat  the 
statue  which  now  lies  in  one  of  the  trenches  at 
Jerablus  has  a far  wider  interest  than  merely 
its  connexions  with  the  worship  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis.  It  opens  up  a new  Btndy 
for  archceology  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  art-representations  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods ; it  has  a 
history  whose  earlier  chapters  are  to  be  found 
amid  the  moauds  of  Chaldean  cities,  as  old  as 
the  early  dynasties  of  Egypt,  or  in  the  ddbris  of 
tho  second  and  third  cities  on  the  Aoropolis  of 
Ilios  ; and  it  is  this  cultus  which  forms  the  basis 
of  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  primitive  art 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  Babylonian  Anat  (or 
Anatis),  Istar,  Zirbanit,  the  Hittite  Atargatis, 
the  Phrygian  Agdatis,  and  the  Trojan  Ati,  have 
all  part  of  this  same  story,  and  their  represen- 
tations at  the  hands  of  the  various  craftsmen  of 
the  land  form  so  many  chapters  in  the  art- 
development  of  Western  Asia. 

The  finding  of  the  statue  of  the  Hittite  mother- 
goddess  among  the  remains  of  the  palaces  of 
the  rulers  of  Carchemish  and  in  conjunction 
with  several  other  sculptured  remains,  enables 
us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  date  at  which  they 
were  carved.  The  history  of  the  Hittite  confede- 
ration may  be  divided  into  three  periods, — the 
early  period,  when  the  tribes  were  coming  down 
from  their  northern  home,  and  had  oome  but  little 
in  contact  with  other  nations,  and  were  but 
slightly  influenced  by  the  civilisations  of  surround- 
ing people ; the  second  period  was  that  when 
Egyptian  influence  was  beiDg  felt,  and  contact 
with  Egypt  was  consummated  by  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  royal  houses  of  Kheta-sira  and 
Rameses  II. ; the  third  period  is  that  when  they 
were  in  contaot  with  the  great  Assyrian  empire 
(B.C.  1200 — 700).  The  remains  at  Carchemish 
present  us  with  a type  of  art  which  comes 


under  the  last  of  these  subdivisions  ; but  there 
are  other  remains  now  known  to  belong  to  this 
hitherto  lost  nation  which  enable  us  to  see  the 
characteristics  of  the  two  earlier  periods.* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  statues  recovered 
from  the  excavations  at  Jerablus  is  one  repre- 
senting a curious  group  of  beings, — a Hittite 
deity  and  his  attendant  priest  standing  on  the 
back  of  a conchant  lion.  The  deity  is  represented, 
like  the  goddess  before  described,  as  winged,  and 
he  wears  on  his  head  the  lofty  conical  head- 
dress with  horned  brim,  surmounted  by  the 
cresoent.  The  priest  who  stands  behind  has  a 
curious  conical  cap,  but  not  horned,  and  carries 
a battle-axe.  The  lion  upon  which  these  two 
curious  creatures  are  represented  as  standing 
occupies  all  the  lower  portion  of  the  sculpture, 
and  is  in  excellent  preservation.  The  lion  ia 
lying  full  length  upon  the  base  of  the  Blab,  with 
the  head  upon  the  fore  paws,  which  are  ex- 
tended outwards,  the  tail  being  curled  under 
the  body.  It  has,  in  grouping,  a resemblance 
to  the  figures  of  the  couohant  lion  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  Assurnazirpal  (B.C.  885)  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  is  more  archaic  in  style  and  evi- 
dently earlier.  The  attitude  of  the  lion  is  peculiar, 
and  certainly  typical  of  the  style  of  art  in  vogue 
in  Asia  minor,  as  it  is  found  in  several  places. 
The  facial  type  of  the  figures  here  repre- 
sented is  peculiar,  their  long  heads  and  features 
seeming  to  distinguish  them  most  certainly  from 
the  Semites  of  Syria  or  Assyria,  while  the  turned- 
np  shoes  indicate  a mountain  origin.  It  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  find  that,  after  oenturies  of 
exposure  to  the  air,  there  has  been  preserved  to 
ns  an  almost  duplicate  sculpture  to  this  bas-relief 
from  Carchemish,  at  Boghaz-Keni,  near  the  Halys, 
the  site  of  the  great  temple  of  the  Phrygian 
Agdatis  in  Galatia.  The  sculptures  here  were 
first  brought  to  notice  by  that  able  explorer, 
Hamilton,  who  visited  the  spot  and  described 
them  and  the  adjacent  ruins  at  Eyuk,  whioh  are 
also  of  great  interest  to  prehistoric  archaeology. 
The  spot  was  afterwards  visited  by  Texier,  and 
by  Perrot  and  Guillaume,  and  more  recently  by 
Tan  Lennep,  and  all  of  these  travellers  have 
given  more  or  less  accurate  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  remains.  The  series  of  sculptures 
here  oonsist  of  a number  of  bas-reliefs  cut  on  the 
sides  of  a rooky  glen,  and  the  spot  bears  the 
Turkish  name  of  Yazili  Kaya,  “ the  carved 
rocks.”  Tho  area  enclosed  in  this  recess  is  very 
irregular  in  shape,  and  would  quite  preclude  the 
idea  of  its  being  the  remains  of  any  rock-cut 
temple,  as  the  Bides  are  formed  not  of  the  regular 
walls  of  a cleft,  but  simply  by  the  accidental 
arrangement  of  a number  of  large  limestone 
boulders  of  various  heights,  sizes,  and  shapes 
which  have  been  utilised  by  the  soulptors  to 
carve  the  strange  scenes.  The  faces  have  been 
roughly  prepared  for  the  catting  of  the  sculp- 
tures, but  the  whole  appearance  of  this  glen  ia 
that  of  some  rude  temple  of  a nature  goddess 
wild  and  suitable  to  the  orgies  connected  with 

* The  monuments  at  Jerablus  exhibit  no  traces  of  forms 
found  in  the  art  of  the  late  Assyrian  empire  (B.C.  721- 
625),  but  resemble  that  of  early  middle  (B.C.  900  to 
800). 
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the  worship  of  Agdatis  and  the  Phrygian  Adonis 
Atys.  On  one  of  the  largest  sculptured  scenes 
here  we  have  represented  a group  of  figures * * * §  * 
bearing  a most  striking  resemblance  to  the 
group  on  the  bas-relief  from  Carohemish.  On 
the  left  hand  field  of  the  sculpture  we  see  repre- 
sented a king  wearing  a costume  similar  to  the 
winged  deity  at  Carohemish.  He  wears  on  his 
head  the  conical  and  horned  head-dress,  a short 
tunio,  and  turned-up  shoes,  and  similar  facial 
characteristics  are  represented.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  two  per- 
sons who  appear  to  represent  defeated  kings. 
Behind  this  royal  personage  is  an  attendant 
not  quite  so  gorgeous  in  his  apparel.  Both 
these  heroes  are  armed  with  peculiar  weapons 
consisting  of  straight  staves  with  ringed 
knobs.  The  primitive  maces  we  plainly  see 
may  be  identified  with  the  bronze  and  stone 
weapons  found  by  Mr.  Loftus  in  Chaldea  and  by 
Dr.  Schliemann  in  the  excavations  at  Troy.  The 
heads  of  maces  found  in  Chaldea  were  of  bronze, 
and  there  are  several  in  the  British  Museum, 
one  bearing  an  inscription  of  Khammuragas 
(B.C.  1800),  a king  of  the  Kassite  dynasty.  The 
example  of  this  weapon,  found  amid  the  debris 
of  the  Third  City  at  Hissarlik,  are  principally 
of  serpentine  (llios,  Nos.  635-6-7),  and  similar 
mace-heads  have  been  found  in  Cyprus.  They 
may  be  considered  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  “ knob-kerry  ” of  Kaffirs  of  South  Africa. 
The  principal  figure  here,  which  we  may  con- 
clude is  a king,  stands  facing  a female  figure, 
evidently  a priestess.  She  wears  on  her  head  a 
mural  crown  or  modins,  and  the  long  locks 
similar  to  those  of  the  priestess  at  Carohemish. 
The  lower  part  of  the  body  is  clad  in  a long 
striped  skirt,  reaching  to  the  ancles,  and  on  the 
feet  are  turned-up  shoes.  This  priestess  stands 
on  the  back  of  a somewhat  conventional  lioness, 
or  panther,  as  some  suppose.  Two  other  figures 
in  this  tableau  call  for  notioe  before  we  come 
to  consider  the  report  of  the  whole.  These  are 
two  figures  of  priestesses,  who  follow  behind 
the  highest  prieBtess,  and  who  are  represented 
as  standing  on  the  back  of  a double-headed 
eagle  with  expanded  wings, — a devioe  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  eagle  in  the  crest  of 
the  Seljukian  sultans,  and  in  the  arms  of  the 
three  central  European  powers.  This  curious 
mythological  bird  is  represented  as  crushing 
beneath  one  claw  a man,  and  beneath  the  other 
a mouse. 

Now,  in  this  tableau  we  see  in  the  sculptures 
some  close  resemblance  to  the  sculpture  from 
Carchemish,  and  this  connexion  is  rendered 
additionally  certain  when  we  see  that  each  of 
the  figures,  male  and  female,  in  this  scene  is 
accompanied  by  a small  group  of  hieroglyphic 
characters.  Similar  to  those  found  in  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  stones  at  Carchemish,— not  only 
are  the  individual  characters  to  be  found  among 
the  characters  of  the  inscriptions,  but  the  same 
combinations  preceded  by  the  same  deter- 
minative prefix, — that  of  divinity  (?),— are  to  be 
found.  Texier  was  of  the  opinion  that  we  had  here 
a representation  of  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  of 
peace  between  the  King  of  Phrygia  and  the 
Amazons.  This  is  hardly  possible,  but  it  more 
probably  represents  the  return  of  some  Hittite 
or_  Phrygian  victorious  king,  who  is  met  by  the 
priestesses  of  the  Asiatic  goddess,  whose  shrine 
was  in  this  wild  spot  among  the  rocks.  This 
group  of  priestesses  of  the  Asiatic  goddess  of 
the  Phrygian  or  Galatian  people  presents  all  the 
curious  mixture  of  art  which  we  might  expect 
from  its  connexion  with  Carchemish.  We  find 
the  modius  or  corn-measure  worn  as  a head- 
dress  by  the  priestesses  of  the  goddess  as  in- 
dicative of  the  telluric  character  of  the  goddess 
who,  in  after  time,  became  the  Hellenic  Cybele. 
The  origin  of  this  curious  but  vej  y characteristic 
head-dress  has  hitherto  been  unknown,  but  we 
believe  that  it  may  now  be  considered  to  be  of 
Babylonian  origin.  In  theMusee  du  Louvre,  at 
Paris,  there  is  a most  valuable  relic  of  early 
Babylonian  art  in  the  shape  of  a Btatue  of  the 
mother  goddess.  This  statue  was  dedicated  by 
Kudur-mabug,  king  of  Elam,  and  his  son,  Eri- 
Aku,  the  Arioch  of  the  Bible  (Gen.  xiv.),  to  the 
goddess,  and  the  dedicatory  portion  of  the  in- 
scription is  as  follows  : — 

“ To  the  Lady  of  the  mountain 

Giver  of  fertility 

The  exaltriee 

Daughter  of  the  Moon  God 

Their  lady." 

The  rest  of  the  inscription  refers  to  the  build- 
ing  of  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  the  titles 


E on  Perrot’s  plan  of  the  rock  sculp'ures. 


of  Kudur-Mabug  and  his  son.*  The  figure  is 
a most  remarkable  object  of  primitive  art.f  The 
figure  is  partly  nude,  all  the  breasts  and  arms 
being  bare,  while  the  lower  portion  of  the  body 
is  covered  by  a Bkirt.  On  the  head  the  usual 
head-dress  is  replaced  by  a basket  full  of  corn. 
In  this  emblem  and  statue  we  may  see  the 
earliest  form,  therefore,  of  the  representation 
of  the  telluric  deities,  and  the  origin  of  the 
modius  or  corn-measure.  It  is  evidently  the 
same  goddess  to  whom  the  title,  “ Corn  I in- 
crease, food  I make  good,”  is  attached  in  one  of 
the  long  lists  of  divine  attributes  in  the  museum. 
The  monuments  which  have  been  recovered 
from  Carchemish,  or  those  from  Babylonian 
cities,  do  not  as  yet  furnish  any  intermediate 
stage  in  this  emblem,  but  we  may,  no  doubt, 
obtain  it  in  the  course  of  further  explorations. 
But  its  Babylonian  origin  would  appear  to  be 
certain.  The  double-headed  eagle  here  repre- 
sented as  killing  the  mouse  must  be  an  early 
emblem  of  the  Apollo  Smintheus, — “ the  mouse- 
killing Apollo," — whose  worship  was  connected 
with  the  Teucrian  allies  of  the  Hittites,  and  we 
may  compare  his  double-headed  type  with  the 
two-headed  solar  deity,  Janus,  of  the  Romans. 
The  Babylonian  solar  war-god,  Nergal,  to  whom 
the  eagle  was  sacred,  had  a dual  character  as 
the  day  and  night  sun,  J which  may  have  been 
represented  in  a somewhat  similar  manner. 
The  sculptures  here  figured  show  clearly  the 
connexion  between  these  sculptures  and  the  my- 
thological conceptions  of  Babylonia.  On  two 
of  the  rocks  § we  have  a two-winged  lion,  headed 
figures  of  men,  which  are  evidently  derived 
from  the  composite  characters  of  Babylonian 
art. 

Some  of  the  figures  here  sculptured  are  very 
important,  as  they  furnish  to  us  the  more  native 
art  upon  which  the  Babylonian  or  Assyrian 
influence  was  grafted.  On  two  of  the  sculptures 
we  have  represented  a priest,  probably  one  of 
the  Curetes,  the  priests  of  the  Phrygian  goddess. 
He  is  clad  in  a long  robe,  of  most  peculiar  cut. 
In  front  a species  of  frontal  or  apron  falls  over 
the  robe  ; this  must  be  a similar  robe  to  that 
represented  on  the  black  basalt  statue  found  at 
Jerablus,  but  in  this  latter  case  it  is  a full-faced 
representation.  On  the  head  is  a skull-cap, 
fitting  close  to  the  head,  and  having  a frontlet 
of  three  bands.  The  type  of  the  face  is  very 
remarkable  and  interesting,  as  it  resembles  so 
closely  the  face  of  the  eunuch  officers  of  the 
Assyrian  kings,  and  would  seem  to  confirm  the 
theory  of  the  class  of  emasculated  priests  of  the 
goddess.  The  adjacent  sculpture,  on  another 
rock,  furnishes  us  with  a very  interesting  group, 
representing  a deity,  clad  in  almost  similar 
costume  to  the  priest,  but  wearing  a more  lofty 
and ornateconical head-dress.  Thiscuriousindivi- 
dual  has  his  arm  placed  round  the  neck  of  a young 
boy  whom  he  holds  by  one  hand.  It  would  seem 
that  we  have  here  represented  the  defied  King 
Man,  Men,  or  Manes,  and  the  boy  Atys, — the 
Phrygian  Adonis,  whose  worship  was  accom- 
panied by  such  wild  orgies.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  hieroglyphic  group  which  accom- 
panies this  soulpture  is  found  on  the  black 
basalt  stone  in  a mosque  at  Aleppo. 

One  other  point  which  is  to  be  noticed  is  this, 
that  although  there  are  on  these  rocks  at 
Boghaz  Keni  and  on  the  sculptures  from  Carche- 
mish representations  of  Hittite  deitiep,  kingp, 
and  warriors,  in  no  case  is  a long  sword  to  be 
seen  as  worn  by  the  persons,  only  long  daggers 
or  dirks.  This  would  seem  to  place  these  i emains 
in  the  same  epoch  with  the  antiquities  found  in 
the  prehistoric  cities  at  Hissarlik,  where  no 
sword  has  been  found,  only  long  daggers,  while 
at  Mycente,  which  belongs  to  a more  advanoed 
period,  numerous  swords  were  discovered,  | Of 
the  sculptures  which  adorn  the  walls  of  this 
most  wild  and  rock-built  temple  of  the  Asiatic 
goddess  there  now  remains  one  most  remarkable 
example  to  be  described, — a figure  of  the  Lydian 
Hercules,  representing  all  the  strange  combina- 
tions of  fanciful  idealism  and  symbolism.  Here 
we  have  a most  remarkable  example  of  the 
Heracles  Leonteios  or  “ the  lion-formed  Heracles,” 
a type  which,  in  after  time,  became  the  Heracles 
covered  simply  with  the  lion  skin.  The  sculpture 
here  represents  a most  complex  style  of  work. 
The  upper  part  is  the  head  of  a human  being, 
turned  6ide  face  over  the  shoulder  j the  usual 


* This  statue  dates  about  1900  B.C. 

t It  is  clearly  a bronze  cast,  as  it  has  not  b?en  cleaned 
from  the  mould,  and  the  line  of  the  mould  can  be  Been. 

t As  the  god  of  the  “ nocturnal  sun,”  it  was  his  mission 
to  go  and  tight  against  the  powers  of  death  in  the  under 
world. 

§ L and  M.  ||  Schliemann’s  “ llios  ” p.831. 


lofty  head-dress  indicates  the  rank  of  the  wearer. 
The  figure  has  no  arms,  but  the  shoulders  art 
replaced  by  two  figures  of  the  head  and  fore  pare 
of  two  lions,  while  the  hips  and  lower  part  of  the 
body  are  represented  by  two  full-length  figures 
of  lions,  one  on  either  side.  It  is,  indeed,  curious 
to  note  in  this  complex  figure  how  the  sculptor, 
while  blending  all  these  extremely  conventional 
characters,  has  managed  to  retain  some  of  the 
forms  of  the  human  figure  ; the  feet  and  lower 
extremities  are  not  indicated.  The  sculptures 
here  carved  in  this  remote  glen  in  the  Amazon 
land,  in  the  land  where  were  performed  6ome,  at 
least,  of  the  labours  of  the  great  Heracles 
exhibit  features  which  cannot  but  be  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  student  of  the  earlier  chapters 
of  art.  Here  we  see  a native  base  Btyle  which 
has  been  brought  in  contact  with  and  influenced 
by  the  more  developed  Btyle  of  Babylon  and 
Assyria.  We  see  here  modified  types  and  repre- 
sentations of  mythological  characters  familiar  to 
us  from  the  primitive  sculptures  and  gems  of 
Chaldea,  and  we  see  also  a clear  art  and  para- 
graphical connexion  between  these  early  artists 
and  those  who  carved  the  bas-reliefs  at  Carche- 
mish. The  inscription  discovered  by  Major 
Wilson  at  Gurrun,  and  by  Sir  Henry  Layard  at 
Malatiyeh,  on  the  Upper  Euphrates,  served  to- 
mark  the  road  which  coanects  the  Hittite 
stronghold  with  these  remote  cities  of  Phrygia, 
and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that,  were  ex- 
plorations made  along  the  route  thus  indicated 
the  pathway  by  which  the  influence  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria  was  spread  westward  will  be  more 
clearly  indicated  Btill. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  early  remains  of 
the  Pre-Hellenic  civilisation  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is 
indeed  fortunate  that  we  have  some  remains  of 
an  earlier  period  which  serve  to  show  the  more 
primitive  style  upon  which  the  imported  Btyles 
of  Assyria  or  Babylonia  were  grafted.  The 
monuments  on  the  walls  of  the  primitive  palace 
of  Eyuk,  a Bhort  distance  from  Bagbaz-Keui, 
evidently  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of  art,  as 
but  little  Oriental  influence  is  to  be  seen  on 
them,  and  as  yet  no  trace  of  the  Hittite  writing 
has  been  found.  Here  we  find  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  dress  which  served  to  distinguish  the 
local  character  of  the  sculptures  at  the  more 
eastern  Bites,  but  little  or  no  trace  of  more 
Oriental  influence.  One  point  of  great  interest 
is  to  be  noted, — that  is,  the  remarkable  fidelity 
of  these  sculptures  in  the  representation  of 
domestic  animals.  The  sheep  at  Eyuk,  and  the 
animals’  heads  in  the  inscriptions,  among  which 
we  may  note  the  sheep,  ox,  ass,  antelope,  and 
goat,  are  all  most  remarkably  accurate.  The 
attempt  which  haB  been  made  to  carve  a lion  on 
one  of  the  black  granite  blocks  at  Eyuk  is  a 
most  lamentable  failure,  it  being  almost  as 
grotesque  as  some  of  the  Japanese  works  of 
art.  The  total  disregard  of  all  rules  of  per- 
spective and  proportion  which  is  exhibited  in 
these  sculptures  would  certainly  indicate  that 
we  have  here  records  of  an  earlier  period  than 
those  at  Baghaz-Keui  or  Carchemish.  The 
carving  of  these  bas-reliefs  at  Eyuk,  which 
adorn  the  walls  and  corridors  of  the  palace 
which  once  stood  here,  is  peculiar,  and  calls  for 
some  remark.  The  carved  portions  are  all 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and  the 
work  has  evidently  been  marked  out,  and  then 
the  back-ground  cut  away.  A similar  mode  of 
workmanship  is  seen  in  the  cutting  of  the  in- 
scriptions at  Carchemish  and  Hamah. 

The  crude  art  which  is  exhibited  in  the  sculp- 
tures at  Eyuk  is,  however,  a great  advance  on 
that  which  is  exhibited  on  the  idols  and  vases  of 
at  least  the  two  lowest  cities  unearthed  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  at  Troy.  These  rude  attempts  to 
depict  the  human  form  are  “more  elementflry 
than  Shakspeare’s  manikin  made  after  supper 
out  of  a cheeseparing.”  But,  as  Professor 
Newton  justly  remarks,  “ that  which  gradually 
converted  thiB  manikin  into  an  organic  form  was 
the  instinct  of  Greek  geniu3  trained  and  de- 
veloped by  the  contact  with  more  civilised  raceB 
around,  and  imbibing  ideas  of  Egyptian- Assyrian 
art  through  traffic  with  the  Phoenicians.*  These 
primitive  idols  of  the  stone  age  inhabitants  of 
the  first  of  the  settlements  on  the  hills  of 
Hissarlik  are  as  unartistic  as  the  attempts  of 
some  of  the  fetisch-worshipping  savages  of  the 
Southern  Seas.  Yet,  rude  as  they  are,  they  form 
but  the  first  dawn  of  an  artistic  conception  which 
gave  rise  in  far  distant  years  to  some  of  the 
grandest  conceptions  of  Greek  art.  But  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  finds  which  that  ardent 
explorer  has  made  amid  the  debris  on  the  Aero- 

* Mr.  Newton’s  lecture  before  the  8ociety  of  Anti- 
quaries, April,  1874, 
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polis  of  Hissarlik,  is  the  lead  idol  found  at  a depth 
of  22  ft.  below  the  surface  in  the  ruins  of  the 
third  or  burnt  city.  Here  we  have  a represen- 
tation * which  bears  so  close  a resemblance  to 
the  Hittite  figure  at  Carchemish,  that  one  wonders 
if  any  connexion  could  have  existed  between  the 
city  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
“ golden  city.”  Here  we  have  the  nude  figure 
of  the  goddess,  as  at  Carchemish,  with  hands 
clasping  the  breasts,  the  long  pendent  looks, 
and  all  the  characteristics  of  the  “ mother  god- 
dess.” The  conical  head-dress  with  its  lunar 
emblem  is  not  found,  but  it  appears  shortly 
after  in  the  later  development  of  the  representa- 
tion. An  examination  of  the  figures  and  pottery 
unearthed  by  Dr.  Schliemann  cannot  but  con- 
vince us  that  there  is  a symbolic  connexion  be- 
tween the  idols  and  the  ord  or  human-headed 
vases.  In  the  vases,  the  conical  cover  often 
surmounted  by  a horn,  as  in  Nos.  227,  234-,  236, 
would  certainly  seem  to  represent  the  head- 
dress of  the  Hittite  goddess,  while  the  projec- 
tions or  appendages,  such  as  are  so  prominent 
in  the  vases  of  the  third  city,  as  in  No.  349, 
would  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  wings. 

From  the  remains  which  have  now  been 
recovered  from  the  sites  which  we  have  noticed 
in  this  resum.6  of  some  of  the  most  recent 
discoveries,  one  point  is  clear, — that  at  a period 
earlier  thanhas  hitherto  been  supposed  by  archteo- 
logists,  the  western  parts  of  Asia  Minor  were 
brought  in  commercial,  and  later  in  military, 
contact  with  the  people  of  North  Syria,  and 
from  them  obtained  certain  art  conceptions  and 
forms  whioh  they  developed  in  after-time.  It 
is  also  clear  that  this  contact  was  not  solely  due 
to  the  Phoenicians,  as  has  so  long  been  supposed, 
but  that  the  caravans  which  passed  from 
Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates,  threaded  their 
way  through  Central  Asia  Minor,  and  bore  the 
learning  and  wisdom  of  the  Chaldees  to  the 
shores  of  the  iEgean.  A lasting  reoord  of  these 
early  pioneers  of  civilisation  is  preserved  in  the 
rock-cut  statue  and  inscription  in  the  glen  of 
Karabel,  near  Smyrna,  and  in  them  we  recognise 
the  lost  nation  of  the  Hittitee.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  small  number  of  monuments  which  are 
now  known  to  us,  and  which  form,  as  it  were,  so 
many  disconnected  paragraphs,  may  be  largely 
augmented  until  the  time  will  come  when  this 
New  Chapter  in  Art  will  read  as  one  continuous 
whole. 


A WORD  OR  TWO  OF  COMMON 
SENSE  AS  TO  THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL 
PROJECT. 

Tiie  proposal  for  a tunnel  under  the  Channel 
is  again  coming  to  the  fore,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  South  Eastern  Railway  speaks  of  it  with  no 
little  confidence.  As  to  the  difficulties  of  con- 
struction, of  drainage,  of  ventilation,  and  of 
working,  if  finished,  we  have  nothing  now  to 
say.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  advisers  of  the 
project  have  duly  weighed  these  enormous 
physical  difficulties,  and  see  their  way  to  over- 
come them.  It  is  true  that  they  are,  each  and 
all,  of  unprecedented  magnitude.  So  far  from 
our  past  experience  furnishing  any  guide  to  their 
removal,  we  rather  fear  that  the  greater  the 
experience  of  the  engineer,  the  less  sanguine 
will  he  be  as  to  an  ultimate  triumph.  But  for 
the  present  we  are  content  to  approach  the 
question  as  learners,  and  as  such  we  should  be 
thankful  for  a little  information  on  the  very 
prosaic  subject  of  finance. 

The  South  Eastern  Railway,  in  the  year  1879, 
had  a gross  revenue  of  5,5601.  per  mile,  the  capital 
outlay  having  then  amounted  to  62,7581.  per 
mile.  Of  the  revenue,  70  48  per  cent,  was  de- 
i ived  from  passengers,  parcels,  and  mails.  How 
much  of  this  was  through,  and  how  much  was 
local,  traffic  there  exist  no  means  for  ascertain- 
ing.— none  at  least  accessible  to  the  public. 
Working  expenditure  was  46'48  per  cent.,  and 
net  receipts  from  traffic  were  4'56  per  cent,  on 
capital.  As  is  unfortunately  the  case  with 
English  lines  in  general,  no  provision  is  made 
for  amort issement,  or  sinking  fund,  or  for  in 
any  way  replacing  the  capital  laid  out  in 
costly  and  perishable  works  or  plant. 

The  estimate  which  some  time  since  was 
offered  for  the  tunnel  under  the  Channel  was 

7.450.0001.,  or  more  than  a third  of  the 

21.000. 000 1.  which  the  line  in  question  has,  in 
round  figures,  cost.  We  have  not  by  us  informa- 
tion as  to  the  exact  length  of  tunnel  which  the 
estimate  was  supposed  to  cover.  But  perhaps 
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the  best  way  is  to  look  at  the  matter  per  mile, 
as  in  that  case  a little  more  or  less  length  is 
comparatively  unimportant.  And  we  have  some 
information  as  to  the  cost  of  long  and  important 
tunnels,  on  which  experience  indeed  any  rational 
estimate  of  their  cost  can  alone  be  based. 

The  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District 
Railways,  taken  together,  make  up  about  the 
length  of  twenty-three  miles,  which  is  some- 
where  about  that  of  the  line  under  the  Channel. 
They  cost  together  upwards  of  15,000,0001.,  the 
cost  of  the  former  being  640,0001.  per  mile,  and 
that  of  the  latter  6S0.0001.  per  mile.  We  have 
no  other  works  of  like  magnitude  to  compare. 
But  we  have  numerous  cases  of  tunnels.  That 
whioh  naturally  first  suggests  itself  for  com- 
parison with  a submarine  tunnel,  is  the  tunnel 
under  the  Thames.  This  work  cost  1,2991.  per 
yard  run,  taking  the  width  of  the  river  at  350 
yards.  If  we  calculate  the  cost  out  and  out,  from 
shaft  to  shaft,  400  yards  apart,  the  price  waB 
1,1371.  per  yard.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  a little 
over  two  millions  per  mile.  The  Kilsby  Tunnel, 
on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway, 
which,  though  not  a submarine  was  still  a wet 
tunnel,  cost  1451.  per  yard.  'The  St.  Gothard 
Tannel  has  been  priced  at  a little  less  than  this, 
but  we  have  not  the  final  accounts.  The  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel  cost  1951.  per  yard.  These  prece- 
dents of  expense  would  hardly  justify  an  engineer 
in  estimating  a tunnel  under  the  Channel  at  less 
than  2001.  per  yard,  or  352,0001.  per  mile,  being 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  lines; 
of  the  price  of  which,  however,  we  muBt  re- 
member that  the  cost  of  land  formed  an  im- 
portant, though  undistinguished,  portion. 

To  pay  five  per  cent,  on  350,0001.  per  mile 
requires  a traffic  of  about  35,0001.  per  mile  per 
annum,  or  more  than  five  times  that  of  the 
South-Eastern  Railway.  No  English  railway 
approaches  the  quarter  of  this  figure,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  metropolitan  lines,  which 
take  respectively  38,6001.  and  34,3001.  per  mile. 
These,  it  is  well  known,  are  entirely  exceptional 
oases,  fed  by  constant  local  urban  traffic,  with 
stations  little  more  than  half  a mile  apart.  The 
through  traffio  of  these  lines,  from  Mansion 
House  to  Aldgate,  is  almost  nil,  and  even  from 
the  angle  of  the  loop  to  either  terminus  the 
through  traffio  is  probably  less  than  the  inter- 
mediate local  traffio.  In  the  Channel  tuunel 
there  can  be  no  local  traffio.  Generally  speaking, 
it  will  be  only  the  through  passengers  from 
London  to  Paris,  and  vice  veisd,  who  could  be 
depended  on  to  feed  the  line.  How  many  there 
are,  the  Company  can  no  doubt  tell ; and  it 
would  be  very  desirable,  if  the  shareholders  are 
expected  to  promote  the  tunnel,  that  the  infor- 
mation should  be  given.  All  that  we  can  state 
positively  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  receipts  of 
the  Company  for  rents,  tolls,  navigation,  and 
miscellaneous  earnings  amount  only  to  173,2001. 
per  year.  If  wo  suppose  that  150.0001. 
of  this  is  derived  from  fares  of  10s.  each  for 
passengers  crossing  the  Channel,  we  arrive  at 
the  number  of  300,000  per  annum,  or  about  820 
a day.  At  our  maximum  charge  of  3d.  per 
mile,  these  passengers  would  pay  3,7501.  per 
mile  per  annum,  or  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
required  revenue  ! And  as  to  this,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  10,000  passengers  per 
mile  per  diem  of  the  Metropolitan  District  line 
fall  considerably  short  of  affording  such  a 
revenue.  Notwithstanding  that,  double  the 
amount  to  allow  for  merchandise,  and  allow  fifty 
per  cent,  for  working  expenses,  and  we  get,  on 
an  exaggerated  estimate,  a chance  of  about  one 
per  cent,  on  the  lowest  estimate  conceivable  for 
the  undertaking. 

These  are  not,  we  allow,  exact  figures.  But 
they  are  the  nearest  at  which  we  can  arrive, 
and  the  error,  we  take  it,  must  be  in  excess  as 
to  traffic.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  promoters 
of  the  plan  to  tell  what  is  the  annual  traffic 
across  the  Channel, — what  is  the  number  of 
passengers, — and  what  are  to  be  the  proposed 
fares.  If  these  exact  data  are  given,  the  public 
may  be  allowed  to  form  their  own  conclusions 
as  to  the  probable  increase  that  would  be  made 
if  people  could  be  conveyed  for  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  beneath  the  ocean.  They  would  also  form 
their  own  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
safer  to  take  the  337,0001.  per  mile  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel,  the  660,0001.  per  mile  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  tunnel,  or  the  2,000,0001. 
per  mile  of  the  Thames  tunnel,  us  their  guide 
as  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  Channel  tuunel. 
When  these  matters  are  satisfactorily  made  out, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  go  into  the  engineering 
questions  of  construction,  maintenance,  working, 
drainage,  and  ventilation.  Taking  all  these 


things  in  the  most  favourable  light,  we  have  to 
consider  whether  a traffio  equal  to  that  of  the 
Metropolitan  district  line  is  rationally  to  be 
expected,  under  any  circumstances,  to  arise 
between  Dover  and  Calais. 


THE  RIGHT  OR  THE  WRONG  OF  THE 
PROHIBITION  TO  THROW  SNOW  INTO 
THE  THAMES. 

Wf.  should  very  much  like  to  know  whether 
the  Conservators  of  the  Thames  are  within  their 
rights  in  preventing  the  relief  of  the  roadways 
of  London  by  throwing  snow  into  the  Thames. 
On  the  first  blush  of  the  case,  it  strikes  us  that 
such  can  not  be  the  fact.  If  half  an  inch  of  rain 
falls  over  London,  it  makes  its  way  into  the 
river.  If  the  fall  take  the  shape  of  6 in.  of  snow, 
what  right  have  the  guardians  of  the  river  to  pre- 
vent it  from  following  the  same  natural  course  ? 
Let  the  thermometer  rise,  as  it  did  on  the  26th 
of  January,  and  the  matter  settles  itself.  Let 
it  remain  below  the  freezing  point,  and  what 
justice  is  there  in  preventing  the  oitizens  from 
resorting  to  the  river,  in  their  sore  need,  to 
perform  a legitimate  function  ? 

Turning,  however,  to  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Act  of  1857,  we  find  that  Clause  102  provides 
that  “ Every  person  who  shall  unload,  put,  or 
throw  into  any  part  of  the  River  Thames,  or  on 
any  shore  or  ground  below  the  high-water  mark 
of  the  River  Thames,  any  rubbish,  earth,  ashes, 
dirt,  mud,  soil,  or  other  matter,  or  allow  any 
offensive  matter  to  flow  into  the  Thames,  shall 
forfeit  for  every  such  offence  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 201.”  We  confess  that  the  words  “or 
other  matter,”  seem  legally  to  inolude  snow. 
We  feel  sure  that  such  could  not  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  ; but  we  suppose 
that  such  may  be  held  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
legislation.  Attention,  however,  should  be  given 
to  clause  179  of  the  Act,  which  states  that 
nothing  contained  therein  shall  take  away,  alter, 
or  abridge  any  right  or  claim  to  which  any 
owner  or  occupier  of  land  on  tho  bank  of  the 
river  is  by  law  entitled.  We  do  not  see  how,  in 
faoe  of  this  clause,  imy  owner  or  occupier  of 
riparian  property  could  be  prevented  from 
throwing  snow  off  his  own  premises  into  the 
river.  Still,  if  such  be  the  case  as  to  power, 
there  yet  remains  the  question  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  enforcement  of  so  vexatious,  and,  we 
take  it,  novel  a prohibition,  under  all  the  incon- 
veniences which  are  thus  inflicted  on  London. 
We  quite  fail  to  see  that  the  interest  of  the 
navigation,  or  of  the  real  conservation  of  the 
river,  authorise  such  an  interpretation  ot 
“ other  matter.”  But  the  case  assumes  an 
aspect  that,  but  for  its  inconvenience,  would 
be  simply  ludicrous,  when  we  see  how  the 
meshes  of  the  law  are  so  constructed  as  to  catch 
the  minnow,  but  let  the  pike  swim  through.  Is  it 
not  too  absurd  to  see  the  Conservators  take  their 
stand  on  a lucky  surplusage  of  terms  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  prevent  the  proper  freeing  of  the 
thoroughfares  of  London  from  snow,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  have  so  mismanaged  a9  to 
allow  the  whole  “offensive  matter”  of  the 
sewers  of  London  “to  flow  into  the  Thames  ” 
without  stint  or  disguise  P If  this  is  not  to 
Btrain  at  a gnat  and  swallow  a camel  we  do  not 
know  what  is.  If  the  Conservators  had  been 
advised  as  other  river  guardians  have  been,  we 
think  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  sanitary 
safety  of  London  would  have  been  provided  for 
in  a very  different  manner  from  that  which  is 
now  the  case.  They  chose  to  attempt  a proof 
of  obstructions  which,  it  seems,  did  not  exist, 
instead  of  that  of  pollutions,  whioh  do.  They 
naturally  failed.  It  is  too  bad  that,  having 
from  wrong  tactics  failed  to  perform  that 
function  of  defence  of  the  river  for  which  they 
were  originally  constituted,  they  should  turn 
round  to  exact  the  pound  of  flesh  from  the 
Metropolitan  Board  for  throwing  into  the  Thames, 
in  the  form  of  snow,  that  which,  in  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hours  more,  proceeds  to  throw 
itself  in  in  the  form  of  water.  Mean  time 
trade  suffers,  health  suffers,  and  a sense  of 
anger  and  injustice  is  aroused  in  the  minds  of 
a large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  London. 


South  London  Working  Men’s  College. — 

On  Monday  next,  the  14th,  Miss  Hart  will 
lecture  on  “ Leclair,  of  Paris,  House  Decorator,” 
showing  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  rela- 
tions of  capital  and  labour,  by  making  all  his 
workmen  participators  in  the  profits  of  the 
business,  which  is  a very  large  odo. 
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PERSIAN  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  seventh  ordinary  meeting  of  this 
Institute,  for  the  present  session,  held  on  Mon- 
day evening  last,  Mr.  John  Whiohcord,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  the  decease  wa3  announced 
of  Mariette  Bey,  of  Cairo,  and  of  Professor 
Martin  Gropins,  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
Members. 

The  Pugin  Studentship,  1881. — Mr.  J.  Mac- 
vicar  Anderson,  Hon.  Sec.,  announced  that  six 
candidates  had  sent  in  drawings  in  competition 
for  the  Pugin  Studentship  for  the  present  year, 
viz.: — B.  Milner  Allen,  Fulham;  F.  W.  Booker, 
Nottingham;  A.  Hemingway,  Battersea;  F. 
Hooper,  Beckenham;  W.  R.  Lethaby,  Calthorpe- 
street ; and  J.  A.  Minty,  Edinburgh.  The 
Council,  having  carefully  examined  the  draw- 
ings and  sketches  submitted,  had  that  afternoon 
determined  to  elect  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby  as  Pugin 
Student  for  1881.  Mr.  Lethaby  was  the  winner 
of  the  Soane  Medallion  in  1879.  The  whole  of 
the  drawings  will  be  exhibited  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  on  Monday,  the  14th 
inst. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  William  H.  White,  then 
read  a paper,  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  C. 
Purdon  Clarke,  architect  (resident  for  two 
years  at  Teheran  and  Tabreez  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  and  now  in  India  on  a 
mission  on  behalf  of  the  authorities  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum),  and  Professor 
Hayter  Lewis  (now  in  Egypt),  on  “Persian 
Architecture  and  Construction,”  commencing 
with  the  following  introductory  passage:  — 

The  objects  of  art,  with  most  of  the  draw- 
ings which  illustrate  this  paper,  were  lent  to  me 
(Professor  Lewis)  by  Mr.  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke, 
who  for  some  two  years  was  employed  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  as  resident  architect  to 
the  British  Embassy  in  Persia,  and  who  is  now 
in  India  on  a mission  from  the  authorities  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  To  him  I also 
owe  many  valuable  suggestions  respecting 
theories  of  the  formation  and  influence  of 
Persian  and  other  Eastern  art.  I am  afraid  that 
to  many  of  the  members  the  Bubject  will  not 
have  much  interest,  for  it  may  seem  to  be  but 
remotely  connected  with  our  present  work.  To 
me,  however,  the  study  has  served  as  a relaxation 
from  the  hard  work  of  ordinary  professional  life, 
as  it  appears  to  show  the  source  of  the  Dew  and 
grand  outlines  practised  by  the  Byzantines, — 
outlines  which,  in  various  styles,  are  now  homely 
forms  to  us.  The  dome,  for  example,  not  spring- 
ing timidly,  as  may  be  said  even  of  the  great 
Pantheon  of  the  Romans,  from  a circular  base, 
built  solidly  up  from  the  ground,  but  raised  high 
in  the  air  on  four  great  arches,  whose  angles 
were  gathered  up  into  pendentives  to  form  a 
base,  high  above,  for  the  dome  which  was  to 
oover  all.  To  Persia,  too,  whether  under  its 
various  conquerors  or  its  native  race,  we  owe, 
bo  far  as  I can  gather,  that  singular  form  of 
pendentive,  the  honeycomb, — one  of  the  most 
distinctive  features  of  Arab  art, — and  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  beautiful  ornaments  of  tile 
work,  incised  marbles,  and  other  refined  deoora- 
tions,  which  give  so  great  a charm  to  Byzantine 
and  Arab  woik.  Through  Byzantium,  Egypt, 
Spain,  and  Venice,  Persian  art  deeply  influenced 
Medimval  work  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France ; 
and  not  until  the  rise  of  pure  French  and 
English  Pointed  architecture  did  this  influence 
pass  away.  It  affected  us  again  in  later  times. 
When  we  look  upon  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  when  we  consider  the  decoration  best 
fitted  for  it,  and  envy  perhaps  the  skill  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
that,  some  1,300  years  ago,  the  same  form  was 
built  up  in  a bolder  way,  and  its  surface  was 
decorated  by  the  Byzantines  in  a manner  which 
we  are  only  now  trying  to  imitate ; and  that 
these  same  Byzantines  worked,  so  far  as  I can 
learn,  after  the  hints  supplied  to  them  by  the 
Persians. 

The  paper  treated  of  the  unique  character  of 
Persian  history,  Persia  being  the  only  one  exist- 
ing of  the  ancient  great  monarchies.  Nearly  all 
the  accurate  knowledge  possessed  of  it,  derived 
from  personal  investigation,  was  due  to  Sir  R. 
K.  Porter,  Texier,  Flandrin,  and  Coste,  with 
such  memoranda  from  residents  in  Persia  (but 
without  the  assistance  of  drawing?)  as  were 
given  by  Major  Smith  and  others.  The  valuable 
essays  which  Mr.  Fergusson  had  written,  partly 
from  those  materials,  were  well  known.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  no  hiatus  in  architectural  history 
was  more  complete  than  that  of  Central  Asia 


during  the  ten  centuries  which  elapsed  from 
Alexander  to  Mahomet.  A map,  showing  by 
various  tints  the  boundaries  of  the  Persian 
kingdom  at  different  times  and  under  different 
denominations,  was  exhibited,  and  a reference 
was  made  to  a letter,  but  little  noticed,  of  the 
historian  Niebuhr,  who,  long  before  the  dis- 
coveries of  Botta  and  Layard,  prophesied  that 
the  time  would  come  when  those  who  lived  after 
him  would  find  on  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates 
the  origin  of  Grecian  art  and  mythology.  The 
drawings  of  Persepolis  forming  part  of  the 
University  College  series,  were  exhibited  and 
referred  to ; also  a drawing  from  the  same 
series,  of  the  Tomb  of  Cyrus,  which  bore 
evidence  of  Grecian  art, — a fact  to  be  explained 
by  the  constant  communication  of  the  Greeks 
through  the  Ionian  colonies  with  Persia.  That 
much  Greek  influence  was  at  work  there  before 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  was  probable,  and 
his  conquests  were  not  mere  invasions.  Alexander 
built  cities  in  conquered  countries  and  peopled 
them  mostly  with  Greeks.  Two  such  citieB 
were  built  on  the  farthest  limits  of  his  dominion, 
some  150  miles  north  of  Moultan,  near  the  scene, 
in  our  own  times,  of  the  battle  of  Chillian wallah; 
also  one  near  Cabul,  another  near  Candahar,  two 
others  on  the  Indus,  and  one  near  the  modern 
Merv.  The  details  of  Indian  work,  from  the 
time  of  Asoka,  some  seventy  years  after  Alex- 
ander’s death  to  the  later  times  of  the  Amravati 
Tope,  about  the  fourth  century  of  our  era, 
showed  Greek  influence.  Analogies  between 
the  details  of  carvings  at  Persepolis  and  at  the 
Sanchi  Tope  were  referred  to.  Illustrations  of 
the  same  were  exhibited. 

The  paper  continued  with  references  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Greeks  in  Asia;  the  revolt  of 
Bactria  and  Parthia ; the  new  Bactrian  monarchs, 
who  were  also  Greeks,  and  who  ruled  until 
B.C.  120  in  Cabul  and  Western  India;  the  Indo- 
Scythian  kingdom;  colony  founded  by  Trajan 
at  Nineveh  ; the  ruins  of  El  Jerash  (the  ancient 
Gerasa)  in  the  almost  uninhabited  land  of  Moab  ; 
Sassanian  rule  in  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt;  the 
reproduction  of  ancient  Persian  forms  at  Fero- 
zabad  and  Serbistan,  &c. ; the  Persian  plan  still 
worked  on  in  the  Saracenic  works  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  the  great  com- 
mercial route  from  Alexandria  northward  to  the 
south  of  France.  Whether  the  Byzantine  pen- 
dentives came  from  Persia  it  was  impossible  to 
Bay,  bnt  the  mode  of  lighting  domes,  as  at  St. 
Sophia,  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  Persians. 
References  were  made  to  the  over-running  of  the 
Persian  native  empire  (the  Sassaniaus)  by  the 
Arabs,  whose  capital  was  established  at  Baghdad ; 
to  Mahmoud  of  Ghazni ; to  the  invasions  of  the 
Mongols  or  Moguls  ; to  Timor  or  Tamerlane  ; to 
Moghul  architecture  in  Persia  and  North-western 
India. 

The  paper  then  touched  upon  the  actual  mode 
of  planning  and  building  houses  in  Persia,  a 
mode  which  had  been  in  use  for  centuries ; and 
with  regard  to  which  Professor  Lewis’s  words 
are  here  given  in  full,  namely  : — 

The  drawings  which  Mr.  Clarke  has  supplied, 
and  which  I take  as  my  text,  are  the  ground- 
plan  and  sections  of  a Persian  house  built  about 
1650.  It  has  the  open  court,  which  answers  in 
some  measure  to  the  Roman  atrium,  though  the 
disposition  of  the  whole  plan  is  unlike  the 
Roman.  Roughly  speaking,  it  consists  of  a 
long  open  court,  with  rooms  on  the  two  longer 
sides.  The  entrance  is  at  the  end  of  the  rooms 
next  the  road,  though  a small  but  very  pretty 
octagonal  hall,  somewhat  unusual  in  plan,  and 
with  a peculiarly  groined  roof,  the  desigD  being 
described  to  me  as  like  that  of  Beejapore, 
which  was  illustrated  in  the  (Institute  Transac- 
tions by  Mr.  Fergusson.  Out  of  this  hall  you 
turn  sharply  to  the  left  into  a passage  which 
leads  sideways  into  the  court.  By  this  sudden 
turn,  the  privacy  of  the  house  is  quite  protected, 
— an  object  which,  I am  sure,  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  more  than  it  is  in  our  own  plans.  In 
the  centre  of  the  court,  which  is  paved  with 
square  tiles,  is  a square  sinking  for  water  and 
its  fountain.  Oa  the  Bide  opposite  to  the  entrance 
are  two  rooms  and  a kitchen.  There  is  an 
upper  story  over  some  of  the  rooms,  but  in 
general  they  are  ceiled  only  by  the  roof.  In 
planning  such  a house,  the  Persian  architects 
use  paper  which  is  ruled  crossways  in  faint 
lines, — paper  similar  to  that  used  in  France 
and  Germany  by  architects,  and  in  this  country 
by  engineers, — the  divisions  representing  the 
ordinary  thickness  of  the  walls.  To  speak 
broadly,  the  architect  has  only  to  draw  his 
brush  through  these  squares,  and  the  work- 
man knows  j ust  what  is  wanted.  I need 


scarcely  say  that  this  method  of  working 
gives  a sort  of  rhythmical  proportion  to 
the  different  roomp,  and  it  materially 
assists  in  continuing  the  rectangular  system 
of  planning  which  has  so  especially  charac- 
terised Eastern  art  from  Egypt  and  Assyria 
downwards.  At  the  same  time  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  manner  in  which,  in  the  East,  the 
square  form  is  often  gradually  brought  into  the 
octagonal  or  round,  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees,  takes  off  the  unpicturesque  appearance 
which  these  plans  would  otherwise  have.  To 
get  to  the  upper  story,  the  stairs  are  formed  in 
a way  which  would  seem  to  be  likely  to  lead  to 
aocidents.  The  steps  are  all  planned  as  winders, 
not  ascended  as  ours  would  be, — round  a 
cylinder, — but  winding  very  little,  each  Btep 
being  made  just  large  enough  to  take  one  foot, 
so  that  the  stairs  can  only  be  ascended  and 
descended  one  way,  and  that  way  not  a very 
safe  one  to  an  unpractised  climber.  A Bketoh 
by  Mr.  Clarke  of  part  of  the  stairs  of  the  house, 
the  plan  of  which  I give,  illustrates  this  peculiar 
mode.  I now  come  to  the  ornamental  work. 
The  surfaces,  much  raised,  are  executed  in 
plaster,  possibly  stamped,  but  never  cast.  The 
plaster  when  being  mixed  with  water  is  beaten 
up,  so  as  to  prevent  its  crystallising,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  mixed  with  a decoction  of  madder 
root  or  with  sugar.  The  plaster  thus  treated 
will  not  harden  for  several  days,  and  in  order  to 
make  this  paper  as  practical  as  possible  I have 
had  this  method  tried  by  an  experienced 
plasterer.  The  result  may  be  seen  in  bo  me 
twisted  specimens  which  I exhibit,  and  which 
did  not  Bet  for  several  days,  though  without  the 
treatment  I have  described  they  would  have 
been  quite  hard  in  a few  minutes.  By  retaining 
the  plaster  in  this  moist  state,  the  plasterers 
are  able  to  work  all  the  ornaments  by  band  with 
great  facility  on  the  spot ; and  much  in  fact  as 
the  Italian  band  of  plasterers  who  came  over 
here  at  the  building  of  Queen  Anne’s  churches, 
when  such  beautiful  work  as  that  at  St.  Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields  was  executed  by  them  by  hand. 
In  a Persian  living-room  the  chief  object  of 
decoration  is  the  fire-place,  the  opening  of  which 
rises  higher  than  in  our  own  fire-places.  The 
fuel  used  is  wood,  composed  of  long  logs  set  up 
on  end  on  the  hearth.  A flue  leads  like  ours  to 

a chimney-top,  often  prettily  ornamented 

Next  in  point  of  decoration  are  the  windows, 
formed  in  plaster- work  of  beautiful  patterns,  the 
chief  being  that  of  a slender  cestral  stalk 
branching  out  into  delicate  conventional  forms. 
The  effect  is,  of  course,  that  of  a screen  keeping 
out  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  and  when  filled 
with  coloured  glass,  like  the  specimens  exhibited, 
producing  a moBt  beautiful  effect. 

Professor  Lewis  concluded  with  a reference 
to  some  of  the  forms  of  Persian  decorative 
work,  expressing  Mr.  Clarke’s  opinion  that  they 
were  derived  from  the  Tartar  or  Chinese, — • 
perhaps  from  Tartar-Chinese  art, — notably  the 
bulbous  dome.  The  Professor,  having  referred 
to  objeots  of  Persian  work  at  South  Kensington, 
exhibited  some  specimens  of  ornament,  and  some 
drawings  lent  to  him  by  Mr.  Clarke  ; and  he 
closed  his  paper  with  the  following  paragraph  : — 

I may  say  that  Persia,  invaded,  conquered, 
desolated,  in  the  hands  of  strange  masters  for 
centuries  at  a time,  still  shows,  in  the  words  of 
Major  Smith,  that  “ Persian  art,  from  the 
earliest  times  until  the  present  day  has  retained 
a distinctive  characteristic  style”:  and  I will 
venture  to  Bay  that  in  it  are  to  be  found  out- 
lines, colouring,  and  decorative  work  whioh  have 
formed  the  bases  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
architectural  forms  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
Byzantines  and  the  Arabs. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  James  Fergusson  said  ho  should  have 
been  very  happy  if  he  could  have  contributed 
anything  of  moment  to  the  very  interesting 
paper  which  had  been  read,  for  it  was  of  a class 
of  paper  too  Beldom  brought  forward.  He  could 
very  much  desire  that  more  of  such  really 
artistic  papers  should  be  read  before  the  Insti- 
tute. The  paper  which  had  been  read,  however, 
erred,  he  thought,  on  the  scoie  of  fulness, — it 
covered  too  much  ground,  and  might  more 
profitably  have  been  treated  of,  and  discussed, 
in  sections.  In  discussing  the  subject  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Persia  was  never  inhabited 
by  one  single  people.  It  was  really  the  home  of 
the  three  races  of  people  who  in  the  Bible  were 
typified  by  Shem,  Ham,  aud  Japhet.  There  was 
no  country  in  the  world  where  architecture  was 
of  less  use  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
history  of  the  art  than  in  Persia,  as  there  were 
so  many  gaps  to  be  filled.  With  regard  to  the 
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Moguls,  he  quite  differed  from  Professor  Lewis 
when  he  considered  them  only  as  the  destroyers 
of  buildings  in  Persia,  for  Samarcand  was  built 
by  Tamerlane,  and  the  Moguls  also  had  the 
merit  of  introducing  colour  decoration  into  the 
•country,  as  was  to  be  seen  in  the  moBques  at 
Tabreez  and  other  places.  Indeed,  the  Moguls 
•were  a most  artistic  race,  like  all  the  Tura- 
nians. The  Palace  of  Mashita,  which  had 
been  mentioned,  was  certainly  built  by  Byzan- 
tine architects,  the  base  being  of  a Corinthian 
type.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  case  that  while 
the  Saracens  in  Spain  mixed  their  style 
with  a certain  amount  of  Christian  art,  in 
Persia  they  incorporated  with  it  a certain  ad- 
mixture of  Mogul  art.  The  Palace  at  Mashita 
had  been  cited  in  the  paper  as  affording  an 
instance,  well  worked  out,  of  a dome  with  pen- 
<3entives,  and  Professor  Lewis  had  dwelt  a great 
■deal  on  the  invention  of  the  pendentivo  dome,  as 
though  it  had  been  invented  in  Persia.  He  (Mr. 
Fergusson)  could  not  say  that  it  might  not  be  so  : 
there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  either 
view  ; but  his  impression  was  that  the  weight  of 
■evidence  was  in  favour  of  the  development  of 
the  pendentive  dome  from  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome  through  numerous  buildings  to  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople.  He  did  not  think  that  there 
was  any  proof  that  the  Byzantines  got  any  hints 
on  the  subject  from  the  East;  indeed,  it 
was  much  more  likely  that  the  Eastern  archi- 
tects got  their  ideas  from  Byzantium.  With 
regard  to  the  stalactite  vaulting,  Mr.  Bonomi, 
•during  the  construction  of  the  Alhambra  Court 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  had  explained  how  it  was 
made.  It  was  very  beautiful,  but  not  very 
grand  or  dignified.  There  were  fifty  other  points 
mooted  in  the  paper  which  he  should  have  liked 
to  touch  upon,  had  time  permitted.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  the  paper  was  that  which 
related  to  modern  Persian  houses.  The  whole 
subject  was  one  worthy  of  further  discussion. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  called  attention  to  a photo- 
graph exhibited  of  a modern  Persian  house  at 
Bagdad,  occupied  by  the  English  Consul-General 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  said  he  desired  to 
add  his  humble  confirmation  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
view  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  trace 
the  direct  sequence  between  ancient  Persian  art 
and  the  Saracenic  which  exists.  He  thought 
that  the  remains  at  Mashita  in  Moab  formed 
an  interesting  link  in  the  history  of  Eastern  art, 
and  he  might  mention  that  the  Committee  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  were  about  to 
explore  that  side  of  Palestine  which  was  east  of 
the  Jordan  systematically.  That  part  of  the 
East  was  known  to  be  covered  to  a muoh  greater 
extent  than  Western  Palestine  with  ancient 
remains,  and  he  thought  the  projected  explora- 
tion was  likely  to  lead  to  valuable  results. 

Mr.  William  Simpson  (of  the  Illustrated 
London  News ) said  he  had  been  much  interested 
in  the  paper,  though  he  had  never  been  in 
Persia.  The  influence  of  Byzantine  art  was, 
he  thought,  plainly  apparent  in  the  scupture 
found  in  the  Jellalabad  Valley,  and  that  Byzan- 
tine influence  may  have  travelled  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  through  Persia. 
With  regard  to  the  perforated  plaster  panels  or 
windows,  the  use  of  which  had  been  stated  to  be 
the  exclusion  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
they  were  much  used  in  India,  and  he  thought 
their  principal  use  was  rather  to  keep  out 
animals  while  admitting  air.  With  regard  to 
pendentive  domes,  he  believed  that  the  finest 
specimen  in  India  was  that  of  an  old  mosque 
in  Delhi  oalled  Kila  Kona,  or  the  old  fort.  He 
considered  that  mosque  to  be  the  finest  in  India, 
if  not  in  the  world,  though  it  was  not  so  tawdry 
as  the  Taj  Mahal.  The  dome  particularly  was 
a beautiful  specimen  of  work.  It  was  not  a 
bulbous  dome,  for  bulbous  domes  only  occurred 
in  the  later  mosques. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  said  his  travels  in  the  East 
had  not  extended  so  far  as  Persia,  but  he  con- 
fessed that  he  was  somewhat  surprised  to  be 
told  (as  he  understood  the  paper)  that  to  Persia 
we  owed  not  only  decoration,  but  construction. 
He  did  not  think  the  paper  contained  proofs  of 
such  an  assertion.  He  thought  the  general  im- 
pression of  those  who  visited  countries  where 
Saracenic  architecture  was  found  was,  that  a 
great  deal  of  influence  was  due  to  Persia  in  the 
matter  of  the  deoorative  work.  Our  historical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  was  entirely  due  to 
Mr.  Fergusson,  who  had  sufficiently  proved  that 
the  origin  of  the  pendentive,  as  eeen  in  St. 
Sophia’s,  Constantinople,  could  be  traced,  ex- 
ample by  example,  from  the  Pantheon  and  other 
buildings  at  Rome  and  Ravenna.  Moreover, 
the  Count  de  VogiiiS  had  shown  in  his  book  that 


in  Central  Syria  were  worked  out  and  developed, 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  some  of  those 
problems  which  we  Baw  in  their  later  develop- 
ment in  St.  Sophia’s. 

Mr.  George  Aitohison  said  he  quite  agreed 
with  Mr.  Fergusson  that  it  was  a very  great 
pity  that  so  very  large  a span  of  history  had 
been  embraced  by  the  paper.  He  had  hoped 
that  Professor  Lewis  would  not  have  gone  into 
remote  periods  of  Persian  history,  but  would 
have  confined  himself  to  the  interesting  materials 
which  Mr.  Clarke  had  collected.  He  Bhould 
have  thought  that  if  the  Moguls  did  introduce 
any  colour  into  the  world  it  was  blood.  If  ever 
there  was  a rascal  it  was  Timour  or  Tamerlane, 
who,  when  he  took  any  large  town,  slaughtered 
men,  women,  and  children,  preserving  only  the 
lives  of  artists  likely  to  be  useful  to  him.  The 
subject  treated  of  n the  paper  was  one  of 
peculiar  interest,  for  Mr.  Purdon  Clarke,  during 
his  residence  in  Persia,  was  able  to  procure  the 
trade  pattern-books  of  the  masons  and  buildi"g 
artisans  of  Persia.  The  stalactite  vaulting, 
which  had  been,  if  not  the  admiration,  at  any 
rate  the  astonishment,  of  the  world,  appeared 
to  have  been  reduced  to  such  a system  that  the 
workmen  were  able  to  execute  it  with  the 
greatest  facility  and  accuracy,  affording  an 
instance  of  tradition  in  art  which  no  doubt 
existed  in  the  Gothic  period.  He  believed  that 
Borne  of  this  vaulting  was  executed  in  Paris  in 
1878,  by  Persian  workmen  in  the  building 
ereoted  by  order  of  the  Shah  at  the  Exposition. 

Mr.  Wild  (of  Sir  Johu  Soane’s  Museum)  said 
he  thought  that  M.  de  Vogue's  book  on  Central 
Syria  showed  clearly  the  transition  from  the 
Byzantine  to  the  Saracenic  or  Arabic  style. 
With  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  stalactite 
vaulting,  he  should  be  pleased  to  explain  it  in 
detail  on  some  future  occasion. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  disoussion  said 
he  was  in  hope  that  there  would  have  been  a 
fuller  discussion  on  the  subject,  but  Persia  was 
still  very  muoh  a terra  incognita,  and  he  agreed 
that  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  paper 
covered  only  a portion  of  the  subject,  leaving 
other  portions  to  be  dealt  with  in  subsequent 
papers.  He  was  very  pleased  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Crace  that  the  Committee  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  had  determined  to  explore 
some  of  those  singularly-interesting  sites  in 
Eastern  Palestine  which  were  upon  the  confines 
of  Persia,  for,  from  personal  acquaintance, 
though  but  a cursory  one,  with  some  of  those 
sites,  he  was  convinced  that  some  interesting 
discoveries  would  be  made.  That  part  of  the 
world  had  been  dosed  to  investigation  for  bo 
many  centuries,  that  the  work  which  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  proposed  to  do  there 
was  likely  to  prove  a very  great  and  import- 
ant contribution  to  archaeological  science. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held 
on  the  14th  inst.,  when  the  discussion  on  Mr. 
Robins’s  paper  on  sanitation  in  architecture  will 
be  resumed. 


PARSONAGES* 

In  a large  proportion  of  the  old  Sussex  livings 
is  to  be  found  either  standing  alone  or  built  into 
and  incorporated  with  the  house,  a timber-built 
cottage,  with  solid  oak  beams,  a great  central 
chimney  - stack,  lead  - light  casements,  brick 
nogged  or  plastered  panels,  sometimes  weather- 
tiled  on  the  upper  part,  two  stories  in  height  at 
the  front  and  one  end,  with  a high-pitched  roof 
running  down  to  within  a foot  or  two  of  the 
ground  at  the  back  and  other  end.  The  plau 
consists  simply  of  three  or  four  rooms  on  each 
floor  leading  out  from  one  another.  The  lowness 
of  the  stories  and  the  insufficient  height  of  the 
doors  render  it  necessary  for  a modern  man  to 
take  heed  to  his  ways  as  he  walks  about  therein. 
Such  were  the  humble  abodes  of  the  mass  of 
the  country  clergy  two  hundred  years  ago  or 
less.  Since  that  time  parsonages  have  passed 
through  every  form  taken  by  other  houses.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  old  timbers  exceeded 
the  necessary  scantling  in  size : so  fir  was  intro- 
duced of  dimensions  terribly  attenuated.  Slates 
were  a great  invention,  and  might  be  put  at  so 
much  lower  pitch  than  tiles,  so  on  they  went  at 
an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  or  less,  but  the  south- 
west wind  drives  the  water  right  through. 
Then  came  the  Gothic  revival,  when  every  room 
was  gabled,  and  an  accumulation  of  gutters  and 
snow  stores  created  marvellous  to  behold,  and 


* A paper  by  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  Surveyor  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Dilapidations  in  the  Diocese  of  Chichester,  read 
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terrible  to  keep  clear  and  in  repair;  while  to 
suffer  patiently  all  the  evils  arising  from  case- 
ments and  Bmall  lights  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  the  special  form  of  martyrdom,  not  so  severe 
perhaps,  but  far  more  lasting  than  that  now  in 
vogue,  by  which  the  parsonage-building  clergy 
of  the  day  proved  their  orthodoxy.  Common 
sense,  double-hung  sashep,  and  to  some  extent 
Queen  Anne  (not  in  this  case  the  bountiful  lady 
of  Deau’s-yard)  have  advanced  us  some  Htages 
farther,  while  the  old  weather-tiled  timber- 
houses  have  asserted  a very  considerable  artistic 
influence  in  all  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
brick  and  tile  rather  thau  stone  and  slate  are 
the  natural  building  materials. 

Never  before,  I imagine,  were  architects  so 
free  from  the  tyranny  of  style  and  prejudice, 
and  so  able  to  satisfy,  in  accordance  wnh  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  any  definite  require- 
ments such  as  those  issued  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  to  which  I have  now  to  call 
your  attention  iu  detail.  It  is,  of  course,  quite 
possible  you  may  not  have  to  get  the  consent  of 
the  Commissioners  to  your  drawings,  bat  you 
will  hardly  neglect  the  particulars  issued  by 
them,  even  if  it  be  only  to  coerce  a possibly 
self-willed  client  into  the  right  way.  Mr. 
Christian  told  me,  and  has  allowed  me  to  repeat 
here  to-night,  that  he  is  always  ready  to  look 
over  when  in  pencil  any  drawings  which  are  to 
be  submitted  to  him.  This  is  a privilege  I 
advise  all  young  men  to  avail  themselves  of. 
The  mention  of  young  men  reminds  me  that  in 
this  Association  I am  entitled  to  consider  myself 
as  speaking  to  our  younger  members,  and  if  any 
who  are  older  have  done  me  the  honour  of  being 
present  to-night,  they  must  excuse  me  if  I 
appear  to  them  but  au  utterer  of  platitudes.  But 
to  return  to  Mr.  Christian.  Show  the  points  of 
the  compass  on  your  plan,  and  look  after  your 
aspects  ; for,  until  you  have  satisfied  him  that 
you  have  obtained  all  the  sunshine  and  cheerful- 
ness that  the  Bite  is  capable  of  affording,  you 
will  have  a bad  time  of  it.  The  Commissioners 
suggest  the  provision  of  two  sitting-rooms,  with 
the  somewhat  modest  dimensions  of  16  ft.  by 
14  ft.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  one  room, 
at  least,  should  exceed  these  dimensions,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  give  preference  to  the  dining- 
room, as  being  that  best  adapted  for  those 
meetings  of  parishioners  or  of  neighbouring 
clergy  which  constantly  occur  in  parsonages. 
The  dining-room  is, — as,  in  fact,  the  Commis- 
sioners call  it. — a “sitting-room,”  in  some  cases 
the  family  sitting-room.  It  must  be  cheerful, 
with  south-east  or  southern  aspect,  and  as 
unlike  as  possible  to  the  state  dining-room  look- 
ing north  of  a gentleman’s  mansion.  The 
drawing-room,  or  ladies’  room,  has  no  special 
features  in  a parsonage.  A bay  will  almost 
certainly  be  asked  for,  as  some  picturesqueness 
of  plan  is  now  much  appreciated.  It  is  well  to 
provide  a side  wall  where  a conservatory  may 
be  placed,  with  a French  casement  opening  in 
that  direction.  The  study  ia  a room  of  consider- 
able importance.  It  should  be  free  from  the 
disturbing  influences  of  the  household ; for 
instance,  its  fire-place  should  not  be  back  to 
back  with  that  of  the  kitchen  ; the  constant 
raking  of  the  kitchen  fire  constituting,  I have 
been  told,  a considerable  nuisance.  It  Bhould 
be  easily  accessible  for  callers,  though  the  kind 
of  parish  largely  affects  the  mode  in  which  this 
is  to  be  provided  for.  In  purely  agricultural 
parishes,  with  the  exception  of  the  squire  and  a 
farmer  or  two,  the  people  will  all  go  to  the  back 
door  and  feel  themselves  muoh  more  happy  to 
be  shown  in  that  way  or  to  be  seen  there.  In 
more  populous  places  the  frontdoor  will  be  more 
used,  and  a study  accessible  without  passing 
much  into  the  house  is  desirable,  while  in  towns 
a special  study  entrance  or  exit  is  sometimes 
provided.  A cheerful  morning  sun  is  desirable; 
the  hot  sun  of  an  afternoon  is  conducive  to  sleep 
rather  than  to  Btudy.  Above  all,  whether  the 
parish  is  large  and  the  incumbent  an  active 
business  man,  or  whether  he  be  of  those  who 
have  comparatively  light  professional  duties  and 
on  whom,  consequently,  rests  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  that  high  standard  of  learning, 
theological  and  polite,  which  in  these  days  of  so 
many  ologies  it  is  difficult  for  business  men  to 
attain  to,  the  study  should  be  sacred.  There 
papers  should  rest  undisturbed,  books  should 
remain  open  at  the  page  last  scanned,  and  even 
dust  Bhould  be  treated  with  some  respect.  Such 
a room  need  not  be  large,  and  a small  room 
offers  less  temptation  for  domestic  incursions. 

I think  the  14  ft.  by  12  ft.  given  by  the  Commis- 
missioners  is  very  ample.  Of  the  kitchen  and 
scullery  I do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to 
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speak  very  particularly.  To  the  five  bed-rooms, 
each  with  a fire-place,  I would  certainly  add,  at 
least,  one  dressing-room,  with  a fire-place  if  it 
maybe,  and  large  enough  to  hold  a bed.  Where 
only  onedressing-room  is  provided,  it  is  not  a bad 
arrangement  to  make  it  applicable  to  either  of 
two  rooms,  so  that  if  guests  come  who  expect 
that  accommodation  it  may  be  given  over  to 
them.  It  will  be  well  to  have  definitely  in  mind 
which  rooms  you  intend  specially  for  the  servants, 
aud  in  some  cases  the  adaptability  of  certain 
rooms  for  day  and  night  nurseries  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  provided  for.  I need  scarcely  say 
that  five  bedrooms  are  generally  regarded  by  the 
clergy  as  a very  small  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion. The  Commissioners  go  on  to  ask  for  a 
pantry  or  china-oloset,  larder,  water-closet,  wine 
and  beer  cellar,  coal-house,  dustbin,  &c.  There 
should,  if  possible,  certainly  be  a pantry  rather 
than,  or  in  addition  to,  a china-closet.  Where 
there  is  a glebe  meadow,  so  that  cows  are  kept, 
a dairy  is  necessary,  even  in  the  smallest  house. 
It  should  be  near  the  back  door.  In  remote 
places  this  is  more  important.  One  rector  told 
me  that  unless  he  kept  oows  the  cottagers 
could  not  get  milk.  Of  water  or  earth  closets 
I find  three  are  generally  required.  One 
on  the  first  floor  or  first  landing;  one  for 
gentlemen’s  use,  either  external  or  on  the 
ground-floor;  and  one  in  connexion  with  the  ser- 
wants’  offices.  As  a rule  the  last  two  I provide 
as  earth-closets  wherever  there  is  a garden. 
The  provision  of  a cellar  is  much  appreciated  as 
serving  as  an  additional  Btore,  it  being  remem- 
bered that  tradesmen  do  not  call  daily  for  orders 
in  the  country,  and  that  co-operative  stores  are 
a long  way  off.  It  is  also  useful  as  a summer 
larder;  and  may  be  used  as  a dairy.  When  there 
is  a cellar  a wine-cellar  can  easily  be  provided. 
In  other  cases  a place  must  be  found  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Christian  suggests  under  the  stairs,  where 
some  ingenious  bins  can  be  made.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  the  wine-oellar  in  a parsonage  is  rapidly 
beooming  a matter  of  comparatively  small 
moment.  Do  not  excavate  a cellar  in  a damp 
soil,  as  a wet  cellar  is  very  dangerous  to  the 
health  of  a household.  For  the  coal  - place, 
cl9aning-room,  servants’  E.C.,  I have  found  it  a 
good  plan  to  provide  a separate  door  out  of  the 
scullery,  with  a little  covered  lobby  or  yard,  so 
that  the  servants  go  to  these  offices  by  a private 
way  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  nume- 
rous callers  who  come  to  the  back-door  of  a 
country  parsonage.  In  one  plan  I have,  in  fact, 
abolished  the  old  scullery  back-door  and  substi- 
tuted a door  calculated,  I think,  to  be  of  very 
general  nse  for  tradesmen,  servants,  and 
parochial  callers,  as  well  as  being  a back-garden 
door.  Where  the  front  door  opens  into  a por- 
tion of  the  garden,  and  there  are  casements  in 
the  drawing-room,  I hardly  consider  a special 
garden-entrance  necessary.  It  makes  an  addi- 
tional external  opening  to  bolt  and  bar,  and  is 
liable,  unless  very  well  managed,  to  be  produc- 
tive of  through-draughts,  with  the  consequent 
slamming  of  doors.  One  thing  not  mentioned  by 
the  Commissioners,  which  is  almost  essential,  is 
a back  staircase,  or,  at  least,  part  of  one.  Where 
all  the  Bitting-rooms  are  on  the  ground-floor  it  is 
sufficient  to  provide  a back  staircase  to  the  level 
of  the  first  landing  only.  To  have  a back  stair- 
case leading  from  the  ground-floor  to  the  attics 
and  principal  Btairs  to  the  first  floor  only,  is,  of 
course,  the  more  luxurious  arrangement,  and  is 
suited  to  houses  somewhat  beyond  the  Commis- 
sioners’ minimum.  An  additional  room  very 
much  valued  is  a parish  room.  This  does  not 
mean  a small  public  hall  such  as  that  attached 
to  the  churoh  of  Whitechapel,  or  those  which 
some  London  clergymen  have  provided,  but  a 
rough  room  suitable  for  night  schools,  choir- 
practices,  and  similar  meetings  to  which  the 
people  will  come  in  their  working  clothes,  a place 
where  mothers’  meetings  may  be  held,  the  parish 
lending  library  kept,  soup  distributed,  blankets 
served  out,  and  the  hundred  and  one  other 
things  done  of  which  a country  parsonage  is 
the  centre.  It  serves  for  a waiting-room  and 
for  interviews  with  callers,  especially  those  of  the 
rougher  classes.  It  should  be  easily  accessible 
from  the  parish  or  back-door,  rather  than  from 
the  front  door.  In  proportion  as  the  village 
and  parish  gets  smaller,  the  number  of  works  of 
which  the  parsonage  is  the  centre  becomes 
greater.  The  clergyman  and  his  family  unite 
in  themselves  the  offices  performed  in  towns  and 
larger  places,  by  the  district  visitors,  guilds, 
and  other  organisations,  and  the  parsonage  be- 
comes the  soup-kitchen,  the  penny-bank,  and 
even  the  dispensary.  With  regard  to  many 
things  which,  with  the  greater  facilities  and 


higher  wages  of  towns,  the  poor  can  well  do 
for  themselves,  they  have  in  the  country  to 
rely  on  the  help  of  the  parson,  or  other  bene- 
volent inhabitants.  There  are  many  nights 
when  it  is  easy  enough  to  go  to  a well-lighted 
school-room  in  a town,  when  to  attempt  a meet- 
ing in  a badly-warmed  and  lighted  detached 
school-room  in  the  country  would  be  very 
miserable.  Hence  the  importance  not  only  of 
having  such  a room  as  this,  but  of  having  it  in 
the  house.  It  may,  of  course,  also  serve  on 
occasions  as  a school-room,  a play-room,  a ser- 
vants' hall,  a work-room,  or  other  domestic 
purpose  when  not  required  for  parochial  work. 
It  should  have  good  means  of  ventilation.  In 
the  country,  6tore-olosets  are  very  necessary. 
A linen-closet  near  a flue,  if  possible,  or  con- 
taining the  tank  of  a hot-water  system,  is  very 
desirable.  An  architect  consults  his  own 
interest  in  providing  that  the  sheets  are  quite 
well  aired  in  his  client’s  house.  A good  olothes 
cupboard  in  the  servants’  bed-room  is  very 
useful.  A bath-room  is  very  nice,  though  in 
these  days  of  the  morning  cold-water  tub  (every 
man  in  his  own  room)  not  a necessity.  Unless 
funds  are  very  ample,  so  that  all  reasonable 
wants  can  be  supplied,  I think  the  bath  and  the 
hot-water  system  should  be  provided  at  the  in- 
cumbent’s personal  expense,  and  remain  his 
property  to  sell  to  his  successor.  Cold  water, 
it  will  be  expected,  should  be  laid  on  to  the  first 
floor,  and  a housemaid’s  sink  will  be  necessary. 

Of  course,  you  will  not  connect  any  sinks 
direct  with  the  drains.  Unless  the  well  is 
shallow,  so  that  pumping  water  up  is  easy,  rain 
water  Bhould  be  collected  from  the  roof,  and  a 
supply  for  the  first  floor  provided.  The  over- 
flow should  go  to  a tank  in  the  ground.  There 
are  oases  in  which  you  have  to  depend  wholly 
on  rain  water,  and  then  the  stowage  should  be 
very  ample  to  cover  dry  seasons.  In  such 
cases  earth-closets  have  manifest  advantages. 
The  water  for  the  kitchen  boiler  ought  to  be 
filtered.  When  you  have  a deep-well  and  force 
pump,  its  position  is  of  great  importance,  and 
should  be  fixed  before  setting  out  the  house. 

The  Commissioners  go  on  to  provide  for  proper 
construction  of  the  buildings.  For  warmth,  as 
well  as  for  dryness,  it  is  desirable  to  use  hollow 
walls,  properly  bonded.  My  usual  practice  is 
to  have  1 ft.  4 in.  hollow  brick  walls  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  9-in.  brickwork,  covered  with 
weather  tiling,  on  the  first  floor. 

This  has  many  advantages  (beyond  the 
appearance)  over  carrying  the  1-ft.  4-in.  walls 
up  the  whole  height.  You  get  a far  better  bear- 
ing for  your  plates,  especially  those  of  the  first 
floor.  There  are  no  difficulties  to  contend  with 
over  the  heads  of  windows,  and  there  is  no  fear 
of  sound  being  conducted  up  the  hollow  from 
one  floor  to  another,  a defeot  with  which  I 
have  heard  hollow  walls  charged.  I have 
arrived  at  the  following  section  of  wall. 
Footings  in  the  usual  way ; at  the  level 
of  the  underside  of  the  plate  of  the  ground- 
floor,  put  the  damp-course  on  the  inner  face  of 
the  wall  only,  carrying  the  hollow  3 in.  at  least 
below  it.  It  is  best  to  have  the  4$  in.  thickness 
of  brickwork  on  the  outside,  and  the  9-in.  in- 
wards. At  9 in.  below  the  first-floor  plate 
build  solid;  the  projection  of  weather  - tiling 
will  keep  this  dry.  From  the  plate-level  have 
9-inch  work,  which,  if  the  bricks  are  really 
square,  may  be  built  with  bricks  on  edge,  in 
Flemish  bond,  giving  4^-in.  courses,  into  which 
the  plain  tiles  can  be  nailed, with  long  galvanised 
nails,  with  heads.  This  work  will  certainly  be 
dry.  In  suitable  positions  11-in.  hollow  walls 
are  now  allowed.  The  Commissioners  allow 
battening.  I have  Been  so  much  of  it  old  and 
dilapidated,  and  of  about  the  strength  of  a 
band-box,  that  I have  the  strongest  prejudice 
against  it.  For  your  peace  of  mind  put  a damp- 
course  to  your  chimneys,  at  the  junction  of  the 
stack  and  the  roof,  stepped  up  the  rakes.  Do 
not  lay  tiling  in  the  London  way.  Tt  is  not  at 
all  understood  here.  Lead  flashings  on  tiles, 
dressed  down  as  on  slating,  are  useless  in  the 
country.  The  other  requirements  of  the  Com- 
missioners are  of  a practical  kind,  calling  for 
little  special  remark.  The  table  of  joists  is 
calculated  to  give  a most  satisfactory  feeilng  as 
one  walks  over  the  floors.  If  it  is  in  excess  it  is 
an  ei’ror  on  the  right  side.  I hardly  know  why  the 
iuterior  of  the  roof-coverings  are  to  be  pointed. 
It  is  not  insisted  on.  Access  to  roofs  and 
gutters  is  desirable,  not  only  for  general  pur- 
poses, but  because  parsonages  are  subject  to 
surveys  at  not  infrequent  intervals,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  an  incumbent’s  liability  as  to 
repairs,  ought  to  be  as  thorough  as  possible 


Do  not,  however,  have  more  central  gutters  than 
you  can  possibly  help.  No  one  ever  goes  out 
paddling  about  on  a roof  without  doing  more  or 
less  harm.  My  own  practice  is,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  cover  houses  with  a single  roof  (broken 
up  and  disguised,  it  may  be,  with  dormers, 
gables,  and  hips),  starting  from  a high  level  on 
one  side,  and  running  down  on  the  other 
generally  towards  the  north,  to  a few  feet  from 
the  ground,  developing  the  principle  of  those 
old  cottage  parsonages  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  The  snow  takes  itBelf  off,  and  the  roof 
can  be  seen  from  the  ground.  How  many 
thousands  have  suffered, — I speak  feelingly, — 
in  the  last  few  days,  from  the  pure  stupidity  of 
our  ancestors,  who  preferred  any  quantity  of 
parapet  and  central  gutter  to  showing  their 
roof  8. 

The  requirements  of  the  governors  of  Queen 
Anne’s  Bounty  correspond  with  those  of  the 
Commissioners.  No  paper  on  parsonages  would 
be  complete  that  did  not  treat  the  subject  of 
alterations.  The  Bounty  requires  in  such  cases 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  old  materials 
which  you  will  have  to  furnish.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, bricks  and  stones  will  be,  to  some  extent, 
re-usable;  old  tiles,  when  old  and  sound,  are 
better  than  new  ; a few  doors  maybe  available; 
sashes  and  frames  are  seldom  worth  putting  in 
again ; old  oak  is  very  disappointing.  The  men 
object  to  working  it  on  account  of  its  extreme 
hardness,  and  the  nails  in  it.  You  will,  of 
course,  see  carefully  if  there  is  any  lead.  For 
the  rest  the  old  materials  will  hardly  pay  for 
taking  down. 

With  a few  words  on  alterations  I will 
finish. 

An  inoumbent  comes  to  a benefice  and  wants 
the  house  made  habitable  and  convenient,  ac- 
cording to  ideas  of  refinements  of  the  day.  From 
a critical  point  of  view  the  old  place  is  probably 
chaotic.  The  question  is  constantly  asked  by 
the  neighbours, — Why  did  you  not  take  down 
that  old  place  and  build  a new  house?  The 
reply  is,  that  for  a given  outlay  you  can  get  a 
much  larger  house  with  more  accommodation  by 
retaining  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  place, 
than  by  the  highly  popular  process,  with  those 
who  have  not  to  find  the  money,  of  clearing 
away  and  building  de  novo.  I must  confess, 
moreover,  that  an  old  place  intelligently  altered 
is  to  me  more  charming  than  a bran-new  house. 
It  has  so  many  more  picturesque  accidents  about 
it,  while  the  varieties  of  the  houses  produced  by 
remodelling  are  endless.  You  lay  the  plans  of 
the  old  house  down  on  paper,  and  then  without 
any  undue  prejudice,  arising  from  the  uses  to 
which  the  different  parts  are  now  put,  con  over 
how  best  you  can  bring  the  place  into  accord 
with  modern  ideas.  I will  mention  two  in- 
stances. No.  1 was  a house  built  on  the  intel- 
ligent principle  of  putting  the  front  door  in  the 
middle  and  a sitting-room  on  each  side.  There 
was  an  extremely  fine  view  looking  south,  so 
the  house  fronted  that  way ; but,  unfortunately, 
the  road  came  up  north-west,  and  could  by  no 
possibility  come  any  other  way.  The  relation- 
ship between  the  carriage-drive  and  front  door 
was,  therefore,  curious.  The  rooms  were  very 
small,  and  not  sufficient  in  number  for  the  new 
incumbent.  It  was  much  dilapidated.  We  turned 
the  place  about  as  shown  on  the  new  plant 
Even  the  one  uncurable  defect  of  insufficient 
height  we  struggled  with,  by  lowering  the 
dining-room  floor.  Of  course,  the  place  is  not 
without  considerable  defects  as  compared  with 
an  ideal ; but  the  alteration  has  been  much 
commended  by  those  who  knew  the  old  house. 
Another  instance  was  of  a square-built  house  of 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  of  compact  plan 
far  more  difficult  to  treat  than  the  older  place. 
The  incumbent  wanted  a good  library  and  bed- 
rooms for  pupils,  while  the  lady  was  to  be  in- 
dulged  with  a bay.  The  study,  whioh  was  close 
to  the  door,  became  the  parish  room,  and  the 
library  was  built.  The  wonderful  feature  of 
the  house  was  its  roof.  It  was  built  as  a cot- 
tage ornde,  with  a thatched  roof  showing  round 
the  outside  ; but,  either  that  no  chimneys  should 
show  or  because  they  feared  fire,  the  flues  were 
carried  along  horizontally  over  the  level  of  the 
first-floor  ceilings,  and  carried  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  roof  away  from  the  thatch.  So  extraor- 
dinary a co'lection  of  gutters,  walls,  and  flues 
was,  I should  think,  nowhere  else  to  be  seen. 
This  was  the  architect’s  opportunity  : we  raised 
the  walls,  put  on  an  entirely  new  roof  with 
gables  and  a dormer,  each  containing  two  small 
windows,  and  intended  to  be  divided  (at  the 
incumbent’s  own  expense,  of  course)  into  two 
cubicles  for  the  pupils  aforesaid. 
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MR.  CHRISTIAN  ON  PARSONAGES. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  Architect  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  after  the  reading 
of  the  foregoing  paper,  said  he  should  have 
liked  to  hear  some  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Association  on  the  subject, — Mr.  Paioe, 
for  instance,  who  had  built  a capital  parsonage 
in  Wales,  or  Mr.  Blashill,  who  knew  all  about 
parsonage-houBes.  Mr.  Ridge,  in  his  paper,  had 
said  very  much  in  almost  the  same  words  as  he 
(Mr.  Christian)  would  have  used,  aod  had  treated 
the  subject  very  ably  and  properly,  although 
there  were  some  points  which  he  had  rather 
missed  or  not  duly  emphasised.  A parsonage- 
house,  as  Mr.  Ridge  had  said,  was  like  any  other 
gentleman’s  house  in  some  respects,  although 
it  was  unlike  in  other  matters.  For  a par- 
sonage the  architect  had  to  build  for  a very 
small  sum  a good  house  for  a gentleman  to  live 
in.  Very  frequently  the  occupying  clergyman 
would  be  a man  who  was  a member  of  a good 
family,  who  had  had  ample  means  in  his  yonth, 
and  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  in  large 
houses,  and  who  might  find  it,  therefore,  some- 
what of  a hardship  to  have  to  live  in  such 
small  rooms  as  those  which  were  compatible 
with  parsonage-building,  although  he  was  bound 
to  say  that  he  had  often  found  men  of  this  class 
the  most  easy  to  provide  for  and  accommodate, 
they  being  frequently  less  exacting  in  their 
demands  than  some  of  those  who  had  not  been 
nurtured  in  luxury.  In  considering  the  accom- 
modation to  be  provided  in  a parsonage-house, 
the  architect  would  be  brought  faoe  to  face  with 
the  difficulty  that,  while  the  clergyman  for 
whom  it  was  built  might  have  considerable 
private  means  in  addition  to  his  living,  and  so 
might  be  able  to  maintain  with  ease  a rather 
large  house,  he  might,  at  no  remote  period,  be 
succeeded  by  a man  who  had  no  means  what- 
ever beyond  his  clerical  income,  and  to  whom  a 
large  house  would  be  a very  great  burden, 
especially  when  there  was  a large  family  to 
maintain.  Mr.  Christian  went  on  to  say  that 
he  would,  for  the  benefit  of  the  yonnger  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  speak  of  the  mental 
process  which  he  underwent  when  engaged  in 
looking  over  plans  of  parsonage-houses  sub- 
mitted to  him  officially  for  examination.  First 
of  all,  with  regard  to  site,  he  expected  to  have  a 
plan  with  the  points  of  the  compass  marked  on 
it  so  as  readily  to  see  what  would  be  the  aspect 
of  the  building.  In  this  matter  he  was,  of 
course,  speaking  solely  with  regard  to  parson- 
ages in  the  country,  where  there  was  generally 
a choice  of  aspect.  In  this  connexion  architects 
should  never  forget  that  if  a house  was  to  be  a 
healthy  habitation,  it  must  be  so  situate  as  to 
get  all  the  sunlight  possible.  He  had  found  so 
much  difficulty  sometimes  in  persuading  parsons, 
and  even  architects,  of  the  necessity  of  sunlight 
that  he  had  had  inscribed  in  his  office  an  Italian 
proverb  which  he  fortunately  heard  quoted  while 
attending  one  of  Professor  Cockerell’s  lectures. 
The  proverb  in  question  was,  “ Ovenon  viene  il 
sole,  viene  il  medico ,”  which,  translated,  was. — 
“ Where  the  sun  does  not  come,  the  physician 
must.”  That  proverb  had  stuck  to  him  ever  since, 
and  he  was  a thorough  believer  in  it.  Two  of  the 
first  persons  who  saw  the  motto  stuck  up  in  his 
office  were  architects, — one  of  them  very  well 
known  to  the  Association, viz.,  the  late  Mr.  Edmund 
Sharpe,  who,  curiously  enough,  wanted  Mr.  Chris- 
tian to  build  him  a parsonage,  but  told  him  that 
in  the  proposed  building  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  out  his  views  as  to  sunlight,  there  being 
nothing  to  the  south  of  the  site  but  the  church, 
whioh  had  been  erected  from  Mr.  Sharpe’s  own 
designs.  He  (Mr.  Christian)  did  not  believe  in 
the  impossibility  of  getting  the  sun  into  the 
proposed  building,  whatever  there  might  be  to 
the  south  of  it,  and  he  subsequently  found  that 
he  was  quite  correct  in  his  anticipations.  He 
quoted  the  particular  case  of  a house  in  War- 
wickshire, where  the  only  view  to  the  south  was 
into  the  back  Blums  of  a manufacturing  village, 
there  being  a very  beautiful  view  to  the  north. 
Even  in  that  case  he  found  it  practicable  to  get 
the  sun  into  the  rooms  of  the  house  without 
adopting  the  disagreeable  outlook.  Therefore, 
he  did  not  believe  in  difficulties, — he  never 
had,  and  never  should.  When,  in  looking  over 
plans  submitted  to  him,  he  objected  that  the 
sunny  aspects  of  the  site  had  been  overlooked, 
he  was  often  answered  either  by  the  parson  or 
the  architect,  or  both,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible in  their  particular  case  to  get  the  sun  into 
the  house,  because  there  was  a mountain,  or 
something  else  which  would  prevent  the  rays  of 
the  sun  from  shining  into  the  building.  Three 


times  in  the  course  of  a great  number  of  years 
he  had  given  way  under  such  representations, 
but  in  each  case,  when  he  had  afterwards  seen 
the  buildings,  he  had  found  that  he  had  been 
quite  wrong  in  yielding,  because  with  the 
slightest  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  architect, 
and  but  for  the  obstinacy  of  the  parson,  the  sun 
could  have  been  let  into  the  house.  Therefore 
sunnyness  of  aspect  was  the  first  point  to  engage 
his  attention.  Then  came  another  point  fre- 
quently overlooked,  not  by  Mr.  Ridge,  but  by 
some  men  who  had  essayed  the  planning  of 
parsonages.  In  parsonage-houses  where  there 
were  small  incomes,  the  economies  of  the  house 
should  be  considered.  He  was  sometimes  per- 
secuted by  seeing  rooms  which  would  not  be, 
perhaps,  much  larger  than  demanded  by  the 
requirements  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
say  16  ft.  or  18  ft.  by  14.  ft.,  haviug  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  wall  space  filled  with  windows, 
there  being  sometimes  as  many  as  five  windows 
provided  to  one  room.  When  it  was  considered 
what  that  meant  it  would  be  Been  to  be  a thing 
of  greater  moment  than  would  at  first  sight 
appear.  Every  one  of  those  windows  required 
to  be  furnished  with  curtains  aud  blinds,  and 
with  Bhutters  whioh  would  in  most  instances 
have  to  be  closed  every  night.  All  this  involved 
not  only  first  outlay,  but  a continual  amount  of 
servants’  labour,  and  the  cost  of  servants’ 
labour  was  a very  important  point  in  a parsonage- 
house.  In  parsonage  after  parsonage  which  he 
had  visited  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  he  had  found  only  a single  servant. 
In  fewer  instances  he  had  found  two,  and  in  rare 
instances  three;  but  in  a very  large  number 
of  parsonages  only  one  servant  was  kept,  and 
how  was  it  to  be  expected  that  one  servant  could 
keep  clean  and  tidy  a house  in  which  everything 
was  overdone  and  so  devised  as  to  involve  con- 
stant labour  and  attention  ? When,  therefore, 
engaged  in  planning  a house  of  any  kind,  but 
especially  a parsonage-house,  the  architect  should 
look  to  the  economies  not  only  of  furnishing,  but 
of  servants’  labour.  Wherever  there  were  need- 
lessly long  passages,  caused  by  want  of  proper 
planning  of  the  various  portions  of  the  house  in 
relation  to  each  other,  there  was  involved  an 
amount  of  servants’  labour  which  was  sheer 
waste.  Then  there  ha  I to  be  borne  in  mind 
other  economies,  such  as  economy  of  heating  and 
fuel.  A great  many  of  his  friends, — and  espe- 
cially his  young  friends, — were  very  fond  of  the 
msthetics  of  building,  and  they  liked  to  put  their 
chimneys  on  the  outside.  He  (Mr.  Christian) 
liked  to  see  chimneys  on  the  outside  when  built 
after  the  old  fashion,  with  good  massive  bases 
to  them,  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  thick,  such  as  were 
to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  old  manor-houses. 
Such  chimneys  as  those  would  retain  the  heat 
inside  the  building,  and  not  allow  it  to  vanish 
into  the  outer  air,  as  would  some  of  the  wretched 
and  starved  outside  chimneys  now  too  often  seen 
in  modern  buildings.  Outside  chimneys,  if  pro- 
perly constructed,  possessed  the  advantage  of 
readily  admitting  of  a supply  of  freBh  air,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  parson,  as  a 
rule,  had  not  much  money  to  spend  on  coals, 
and  therefore  it  was  of  great  importance  that 
his  house  should  be  warmed  at  the  least  possible 
cost,  which  could  certainly  be  better  done  by 
having  the  chimneys  inside  the  building  wherever 
possible,  instead  of  in  the  outside  walla.  It  was 
also  necessary  that  the  staircase  and  the  hall 
should  have  plenty  of  fresh  warm  air,  for  unless 
that  were  the  case  the  house  would  never  be 
thoroughly  wholesome  or  comfortable ; nor 
should  windows  for  lighting  and  ventilation 
of  the  staircase  be  forgotten.  He  often  had 
submitted  to  him  plans  in  which  the  staircase 
was  right  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and 
without  any  means  of  ventilation.  That  was 
a very  bad  arrangement,  for  the  hall  and  stair- 
case, properly  treated,  were  really  the  lungs  of 
a house.  He  held  with  Lord  Baoon  that  “ Houses 
are  built  to  live  in,  not  to  look  on.”  Where 
the  architect  had  to  deal  with  a parson 
who  was  obstinate,  aod  insisted  on  having 
work  done  that  ought  not  to  be  done,  he  should 
not  give  in  to  him.  As  to  matt-rs  of  construc- 
tion, Mr.  Ridge  had  spoken  of  hollow  walls,  and 
had  recommended  a thickness  of  9 in.  inside  and 
4£  in.  outside,  in  which  he  (Mr.  Christian) 
entirely  agreed  as  a matter  of  construction, 
because  all  the  bearings  of  the  floors  naturally 
come  upon  the  internal  wall ; but  with  thi3 
arrangement  there  was  the  difficulty — and  it  was 
a great  difficulty — that  with  a hollow  wall  4J  in. 
outside,  aud  9 in.  inside,  the  inner  and  outer 
portions  could  not  be  properly  bonded  unless 
with  very  expensive  bricks,  such  as  Jennings’s 


or  other  bonders,  which  would  bring  the  cost 
up  to  more  than  that  of  an  18-in.  solid  wall.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  think  of  bonding  such  hollow 
walls  with  iron  ties,  because  if  a hollow  wall 
were  to  be  bonded  well  and  soundly  with  iron  it 
was  necessary  to  use  a good  substance  of  iron ; 
for  if  the  water  came  through  the  external 
in.  of  brickwork, — which  it  would  unless  the 
brick  was  very  good, — the  small  iron  ties  would 
speedily  rust  to  decay,  and  then  away  would  go 
the  whole  of  the  wall.  Therefore,  though 
theoretically  the  9 in.  was  better  on  the  inside, 
and  the  4£  in.  on  the  outside,  he  thought  that, 
all  things  considered,  it  was  better  to  put  the 
9 in.  of  wall  on  the  outside,  and  the  4Hn-  inside. 
The  bond  usually  used  in  hollow  walls  was,  he 
thought,  generally  insufficient.  The  best  kind 
of  hollow  wall,  where  funds  permitted,  was 
to  have  two  thicknesses  of  9 in.  wall,  bonded 
with  hard,  hollow  brick,  with  a cavity  of  3 in. 
Hollow  walls  were  a great  aid  to  warmth,  com- 
fort, and  dryness,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  they 
interposed  a blanket  of  air  between  the  air  of  the 
room  and  that  outside  the  building,  and  so  equal- 
ised the  temperature,  making  the  cold  in  winter 
and  the  heat  in  summer  less  felt  than  was  the  case 
with  solid  walls.  Many  years  ago  he  had  to  make 
an  addition  to  a house  near  Wolverhampton  ; it 
was  a very  good  house,  built  with  a 14-in.  wall. 
It  was  a house  of  some  interest,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  Huskisson,  the  states- 
man, who  was  killed  on  the  day  that  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  was  opened. 
Well,  in  building  the  adddition  to  the  house, 
which  cost  about  6,0001.,  he  (Mr.  Christian) 
built  all  his  walls  hollow,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  he  had  spoken,  viz., — two  9-in. 
walls  with  a cavity  between  them,  and  the 
old  solid  14-in.  walls  he  cased  with  a solid  9-in. 
of  new  work.  In  the  month  of  November,  after 
the  work  was  executed,  there  came  one  of  those 
sudden  changes  to  very  warm  weather  from 
very  cold,  and  a morning  or  two  after  this 
change  of  temperature  he  had  letters  from  all 
parts  of  England  from  people  who  complained 
of  the  dampness  of  their  walls  internally  because 
they  had  not  the  wit  to  Bee  that  it  was  the 
result  of  condensation.  He  was  anxious  to  know 
what  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  house  he 
had  mentioned,  and  was  informed  that  the 
whole  of  the  walls  (hollow)  in  the  new  portion 
of  the  house  were  perfectly  dry,  although  the 
walls  of  the  old  part  of  the  house  (solid,  21  in. 
thick)  were  running  down  with  water,  as  badly  as 
any  of  the  walls  of  neighbouringhouses.  Mr.  Ridge 
had  very  properly  said  that  parsonage-houses 
were  not  the  buildings  for  the  display  of  fancies; 
but  he  (the  speaker)  constantly  had  plans  sent 
to  him  showing  flimsily -constructed  carved 
barge-boards,  perhaps  in  pitch-pine  or  deal, 
without  any  proper  provision  for  durability. 
He  also  very  strongly  objected  to  such  things, 
for  parsonage-houses  must  not  be  built  of  mate- 
rials that  would  rapidly  decay  or  require  con- 
stant painting.  Mr.  Ridge  had  not  said  anything 
about  drainage  or  soils,  although  he  had  very 
properly  spokenof  the  value  of  earth-clo3ets  under 
certain  circumstances.  With  regard  to  window- 
glazing, Mr.  Christian  strongly  condemned  what 
he  called  the  “ architectural  fad  ” of  filling  the 
upper  portions  of  window  lights  with  ridiculous 
little  squares  of  obscure  glass,  shutting  out  the 
light  of  heaven.  That  was  a serious  mistake, 
and  was  now  being  copied  by  the  speculating 
builders,  as  any  one  could  see  who  walked  along 
that  wonderful  “ Fitzjohn’s-avenue,”  at  Hamp- 
stead. It  was  absurd  to  shut  out  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  the  practice  could  not  be  too  strongly 
denounced;  for  it  was  oftentimes  a great  relief 
for  people  to  be  able  to  see  the  ever-changing 
and  beautiful  sky  as  they  sat  in  their  rooms, 
while  the  inability  to  do  bo  had  a most  depres- 
sing effect.  It  was,  he  believed,  a well- 
authenticated  fact  that  in  a “ model  ” prison, 
conducted  on  the  “ silent  system,”  many  of  the 
prisoners  went  mad,  and  after  architects, 
surveyors,  and  medical  men  had  been  called  in, 
unavailingly  to  explain  the  cause,  a lady  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  visitiug  prisons  was  asked  to  see 
if  she  could  detect  the  cause.  She  noticed  that 
all  the  windows  were  glazed  with  obscured  glass, 
and  recommended  that  it  be  taken  out  and  re- 
placed by  clear  glass.  It  was  done,  and  from 
that  time  the  lunacy  ceased.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  by  the  architect  who  was  en- 
gaged on  a parsonage  to  provide  plenty  of 
cupboards,  shelves,  &c.,  even  though  at  the  cost 
of  sacrificing  some  little  piece  of  “ pretti- 
ness,” for,  again  to  repeat  Lord  Bacon’s  maxim, 
a house  should  be  built  to  live  in, — not  to  look 
on.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  allowed 
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battenlog  to  be  used,  but  he  (the  speaker)  did 
Dot  recommend  its  adoption.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Christian  strongly  deprecated  the  use  of  old 
oak  from  roofs  or  elsewhere  for  floor-joists,  par- 
ticularly on  the  ground-floor,  for  it  was  sure  to 
rot  in  a very  short  time.  That  was  his  experi- 
ence, verified  and  confirmed  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  moved,  and  Mr.  Hampden 
W.  Pratt  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ridge 
for  his  paper;  and  that  gentleman  having  replied, 
the  meeting  terminated. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AT  ATHENS  IN  THE 
AGE  OF  PERICLES. 

THEMISTOCLES,  CIMON,  AND  PERICLES  AS  /EDILES. 

This  was  the  subjeot  of  Professor  C.  T’ 
Newton’s  second  lecture  of  the  present  term’ 
delivered  on  the  21st  ult.  He  commenced  by 
referring  to  the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Per- 
sians, B.C.  480,  when  the  temples  on  the 
Acropolis  were  burnt.  Soon  afterwards,  as  the 
historian  nearest  to  the  time  (Herodotus)  told 
us,  curious  omens  were  reported  as  having  been 
witnessed  on  the  Acropolis  by  certain  Greeks 
who  were  with  Xerxes,  and  who  had  permission 
to  visit  it.  There  was  on  the  Acropolis  prior  to 
the  advent  of  the  Persians  a sacred  olive-tree, 
believed  by  the  Athenians  to  be  the  parent  of 
all  the  olive-trees  of  Attica,  and  supposed  to  be 
under  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  Athene.  Although 
the  olive-tree  had  been  cut  down  by  the  Per- 
sians only  two  days  before  the  Greeks  in  ques- 
tion visited  the  Acropolis,  the  visitors  declared 
that  its  stem  had  put  forth  in  the  short  interval 
that  had  elapsed  a shoot  1 ft.  long.  That  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  an  augury  of  good 
things.  The  battle  of  Salamis  turned  the  tide 
in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  and  from  that  event 
dated  the  creation  of  a new  Athens  under  the 
administration  of  three  men  who  were  eminent 
not  only  as  statesmen  and  generals,  but  as 
builders,  viz.,  Themistocles,  the  victor  of 
Salamis ; Cimon,  the  hero  of  the  naval  battle 
of  Eurymedon  ; and,  lastly,  Pericles.  The  suc- 
cessive administrations  of  these  three  men 
extended  over  the  period  of  fifty  years  which 
intervened  between  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
the  Persians,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War,  B.C.  431.  Immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis  and  the  retreat  of 
Xerxes,  the  question  arose  how  Athens  could  in 
future  be  defended  from  the  assaults  of  ene- 
mies, and  Themistocles  said,  “ We  must  fortify 
the  city,”  and,  notwithstanding  the  jealousy  and 
opposition  of  the  Spartans  and  other  peoples  of 
the  Peloponnese,  he  succeeded  in  making  a wall 
of  circumvallation  round  Athens  which,  we 
were  told,  was  seven  miles  in  length.  He  is  also 
believed  to  have  built  the  north  wall  of  the 
Acropolis.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Pirceus,  which  nature  intended  to  be  a great 
harbour  and  arsenal,  and  Themistocles,  as  a 
general,  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  advan- 
tages of  its  position.  Ho  at  once  began  to 
fortify  the  Pirceus  and  Munychia,  and  to  con- 
nect them  wilh  Athens,  and  round  the  port  of 
the  Pirceus  he  carried  a wall  built  in  the  most 
magnificent  and  solid  manner  with  large  squared 
stones,  14  ft.  or  15  ft.  thick.  These  squared 
stones  were  used  throughout  the  wall,  instead 
of  there  being,  as  was  often  the  case  in  Greek 
cities,  two  outer  casings  of  ashlar  filled  in 
between  with  rubble  work.  The  enormous  solid 
blocks  used  in  this  wall  were  properly  bonded, 
and  the  construction  was  further  strengthened 
by  the  use  of  metal  cramps.  This  work,  which 
ensured  the  safety  of  the  Pirceus,  was  the  great 
achievement  of  Themistocles.  Ho  was  believed 
also  to  have  had  in  view  the  connecting  of 
Athens  itself  with  the  Pirceus  by  those  long 
walls  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  Athenian 
history,  and  which,  in  fact,  converted  the  two 
cities  of  the  Pirceus  and  Athens  into  one.  The 
career  of  Themistocles  was  cut  short  about 
460  B.C.,  by  his  banishment,  upon  which  Cimon 
succeeded  to  power.  His  term  of  administration 
was  short ; however,  he  built  the  southern  wall 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  the  great  bronze  statue  of 
Athene  Promachos,  within  the  Acropolis,  was 
probably  dedicated  in  his  time  in  celebration  of 
the  victory  of  Marathon.  Cimon  was  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  great  painter  of  the  day, 
Polygnotus,  and  it  might,  therefore,  be  assumed 
that  it  was  in  Cimon’s  time  that  Polygnotus 
painted  the  portico  in  Athens  called  the  Stoa 
Poikile,  and  decorated  the  building  on  the 
Acropolis  which  Pausanias  describes  as  “ the 
building  containing  the  pictures,”  and  also  the 


Temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  It  was  also  in  the 
time  of  Cimon  that  the  celebrated  painters 
Micon  and  Panenus  are  known  to  have  executed 
paiotiDgs  in  certain  public  buildings,  taking  as 
their  subjects  scenes  out  of  the  “Iliad”  and 
“ OJys-ey,”  and  incidents  of  the  Trojan  War, 
and  of  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  por- 
traits of  the  great  generals  who  took  part  in 
the  wars,  such  as  Miltiades,  were  introduced. 
We  could  not  point  to  any  other  work  with 
which  the  name  of  Cimon  was  connected  unless 
we  admitted  the  theory,  often  urged,  and  as 
often  disputed,  that  he  built  the  little  Temple 
of  Victory  at  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis. 
That  theory  the  lecturer  thought  must  now 
be  abandoned,  the  balance  of  authority  beiog 
against  it.  Pericles,  who  succeeded  to  power 
on  the  banishment  of  Cimon,  soon  came 
into  notice  as  an  extensive  builder;  for  he 
built  the  long  walls  which  connected  Athens 
with  the  Pirceus,  between  the  years  458  aud 
451  B.C.  This  was  a work  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent description,  thoroughly  well  put  to- 
gether. From  the  evidence  afforded  by  an 
inscription,  it  appeared  that  these  walls  were 
extensively  repaired  about  the  time  of  Lycur- 
gus.  This  was  the  great  exploit  of  Pericles,  the 
uniting  Athens  and  the  Pirceus  into  one  city.  He 
did  more:  he  employed  a celebrated  architect, 
named  Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  to  build  a new 
city  around  the  harbour  of  the  Piraeus,  on  a 
regular  plan.  This  was  the  first  city  of  which 
we  had  aDy  record  in  which  the  streets  were 
built  at  right  angles,  and  with  width  enough  for 
health  and  convenience.  Hippodamus  after- 
wards built  Rhodes,  and  is  no  doubt  the  architect 
to  whom  allusion  is  made  in  the  well-known 
passage  of  Aristotle,  where,  in  the  ideal  city 
that  is  being  built  in  the  clouds,  the  archi- 
tect is  described  as  measuring  everything 
out  mathematically  with  bis  compasses. 
The  Pirceus  having  been  divided  by  Pericles 
into  a war  harbour  and  a commercial  har- 
bour, he  took  great  care  to  provide  proper 
commercial  buildings,  such  as  a custom-house 
and  buildings  for  the  storage  of  grain.  The 
period  was  now  approaching  when  the  Athenians, 
after  having  made  many  wars  with  their  neigh- 
bours, with  varying  success,  and  after  having 
reduced  many  of  the  most  recalcitrant  of  their 
foreign  dependencies,  finally  established  their 
empire  on  a very  strong  basis.  They  contrived 
to  transfer  the  treasure  which  was  contributed 
for  the  defence  of  the  Greeks  against  Persia, 
from  Delos  to  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  about 
455  B.C.,  they  concluded  a thirty  years’  peace 
with  Sparta.  In  the  fourteen  years  which  inter- 
vened between  the  conclusion  of  this  peace  and 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
Pericles  made  good  use  of  his  time.  Having 
fortified  Athens,  and  made  it  secDre  by  sea  and 
by  land,  he  set  to  work  to  embellish  it,  and  then 
it  was  that  he  built  those  noble  edifices  on  the 
Acropolis  of  which  we  still  had  the  remains. 
Then  it  was  that  he  built  the  Parthenon,  and 
placed  in  it  the  treasure  which  had  been 
brought  from  Delos ; he  also  built  the  Propylsca 
of  the  Acropolis,  together  with  the  magnificent 
Temple  of  Eleusis  and  the  Odeum,  a musical 
theatre,  and  dedicated  the  chryselephantine 
statue  by  Phidias  of  Athene  Polias.  Remark- 
ing that  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  was  still, 
as  oompared  with  other  citadels  of  Greece, 
the  most  rare  and  interesting  shrine  of  Greek 
art,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  exhibit  plans  of 
the  Acropolis  and  of  the  buildings  on  it  and  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  among  them  views  of  the 
remains  of  the  buildings  as  they  exist,  and 
resTorations  of  them  suggested  by  Professor 
Cockerell.  The  Parthenon  was  built  by  Ictinus, 
a celebrated  architect,  who  wrote  a treatise  on 
proportion,  and  who  also  built  the  great  Temple 
of  Eleusis,  which  was  also  a work  of  the  Peii- 
clean  age,  and  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
a miracle  of  architectural  beauty.  It  was  quite 
unknown  to  us,  but  the  Greek  Government  was 
in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  the  village  which 
is  supposed  to  mark  its  Bite,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  it.  The  Propylcea  was  examined  by 
the  Dilettanti  Society  in  the  last  century,  and 
illustrated  in  their  book  on  Attic  antiquities.  It 
had  also  been  measured  and  very  carefully 
examined  by  Mr.  Penrose,  in  whose  beautiful 
and  very  well  known  work  on  the  architecture 
of  the  Parthenon  would  be  found  some  interest- 
ing delineations  and  measurements  of  the  orna- 
ments and  details.  The  Propylcea  seemed  to 
have  been  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the 
beams  of  its  roof.  Pausanias  described  the 
Aoropolis,  and  said  that  on  the  left  there  was  a 
small  building  containing  pictures,  or  the  Pina- 
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oothek.  Then  he  said  that  on  the  right-hand  Bide 
was  the  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  or  wiDgless 
Viotory,  which  was  another  name  for  Athene 
herself.  Having  described  the  Erechtheium 
and  other  buildings  on  the  Acropolis,  the 
lecturer  went  on  to  say  that  the  cost  of  the 
public  works  of  the  time  of  Pericles  could  not 
be  exactly  ascertained.  The  Propylcea  cost, 
according  to  Heliodorus,  2,012  talents,  a sum 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  460,0001.  Leake,  in 
his  very  valuable  book,  was  of  opinion  that  in  this 
amount  must  have  been  included  moBt  of  the 
outlay  on  the  Odeum,  Parthenon,  EleusiDium, 
Propylaaa,  and  Erechtheium,  and  calculated  the 
whole  expenditure  on  account  of  all  these  build- 
ings at  2,950  talents.  The  whole  amount  was 
calculated  by  Grote  at  690,0001.  This  did  not 
include  the  walls  already  mentioned.  The  liberal 
expenditure  on  public  works,  dramatic  entertain- 
ments and  festivals,  which  distinguished  the  age 
of  Pericles,  had  its  source  in  the  main  in  the 
wealth  which  flowed  to  Athens  in  the  form  of 
contributions,  direct  or  indireot,  from  her  depen- 
dencies. A point  very  noteworthy  was  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  fine  buildings  of  the 
Acropolis  were  executed.  The  Parthenon  was 
finished  in  438  B.C.,  having  been  in  hand, 
probably,  since  445  B.C.  The  Propylcea  was 
built  between  437  B.C.  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  431  B.C.  A brilliant  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  great  works  were 
carried  out  was  given  in  “ Plutarch’s  Lives,” 
where  he  says, — “These  works,  made  quickly 
to  last  long,  are  finished  with  a perfection  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.”  Writing  as  he 
did  600  years  after  the  time  of  Perioles,  he  adds, 
“ They  are  as  fresh  now  as  if  made  yesterday. 
They  have  all  the  charm  of  youth.” 


THE  LATE  MR.  B.  J.  TALBERT. 

In  announcing  the  death  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Talbert, 
which  melancholy  event  took  place  at  his  resi- 
dence, Euston-square,  on  Friday  last,  our  readers 
will  realise  with  us  that  we  have  lost  one  of  our 
best  decorative  designers,  and  many  of  them  will 
feel  that  they  have  lost  a kind  and  genial  friend. 

Mr.  Talbert,  whose  decease  has  taken  place  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-three,  has  made  a name  as 
a designer  of  furniture.  Mr.  Talbert  commenced 
his  working  life  with  a wood-carver  in  Dundee, 
and  afterwards  in  an  architect’s  office  in  that 
town.  From  Dundee  he  went  to  the  office  of 
Mr.  W.  N.  Tait,  in  Glasgow,  and  then  to  Mr. 
Campbell  Douglas.  Mr.  Talbert  was  conspicuous 
in  Glasgow  for  his  talent  as  a draughtsman,  and 
he  here  made  the  acquaintance  (an  acquaintance 
which  ripened  into  a happy  friendship  when 
they  met  some  years  afterwards  in  London)  of 
some  other  young  architects  and  artists,  who, 
like  Mr.  Talbert,  have  obtained  a position  in  the 
art  world.  After  a few  years  spent  in  Coventry, 
as  designer  to  the  art-metal  firm  of  Skidmore  & 
Co.,  Mr.  Talbert  came  to  London,  and  settled 
down  to  the  class  of  work  by  whioh  he  has 
made  his  name  well  known.  The  Gothic  school 
had  no  more  enthusiastic  and  earnest  worker 
than  Mr.  Talbert,  and  the  publication,  in  1867, 
of  his  first  work,  “ Gothic  Forms  applied  to 
Furniture  and  Decorations  for  Domestic  Pur- 
poses,” brought  him  to  the  front.  The  name  of 
Talbert  will  be  long  remembered  in  connexion 
with  designs  in  furniture  and  domestic-  decora- 
tion. As  a draughtsman,  Mr.  Talbert  had  few 
equals,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  his  designs,  he 
had  a style  of  his  own.  “ Simple  and  true,” 
were  his  own  wordB,  in  “ Gothio  Forms,”  as  to 
what  design  should  be,  a maxim  which  he  has 
thoroughly  carried  out  in  all  his  works. 

Sucn  as  his  work,  suoh  was  the  man,  “ simple 
and  true,”  manly,  kind,  and  genial,  always  ready 
to  do  a good  turn  for  some  struggling  artist ; and 
withal  having  a keen  sense  of  humour,  fond  of 
a joke,  and  quick  to  see  the  ridiculous,  and 
make  fun  of  it. 

Mr.  Talbert  was  fond  of  exercise,  and  it  may 
interest  some  of  our  younger  readers  to  know 
that,  when  engaged  on  his  first  book,  “ Gothic 
Forms,”  the  morning  was  not  unusually  occupied 
by  a pull  up  the  river  as  far  as  Richmond  and 
back,  and  the  afternoon  and  evening  to  his  art 
work.  Happy  would  it  be  if  one  could  keep  to 
this,  but  unfortunately  as  time  goes  art-work 
becomes  too  absorbing  and  too  exacting,  and 
the  healthy  exercise  is  abandoned. 

As  an  architect,  Mr.  Talbert,  unfortunately, 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  show  his  strength 
further  than  on  paper ; but  those  who  have 
seen  his  design  for  the  Manchester  Town-hall 
will  appreciate  the  loss  which  has  been  sustained 
in  his  death. 
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BOOKBINDING,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

Bookbinding,  in  the  sumptuous  style  which 
renders  many  old  books  more  valuable  for  the 
art  on  their  exteriors  than  for  the  learning 
within,  may  be  considered  to  be  if  not  a lost,  at 
least  praotically  a disused  art.  In  the  times 
when  books  were  in  every  sense  objets  de  luxe, 
when  they  were  the  production  of  long  labour 
on  the  part  of  copyists,  or  were  the  compara- 
tively few  and  costly  examples  of  the  new 
process  of  printing,  there  was  reason  enough 
that  possessions  so  rare  and  preoious  should 
be  bound  accordingly ; that  they  should  be 
cased  in  solid  covers  for  preservation,  and 
decorated  with  a care  and  expenditure  suitable 
to  their  value.  But  now  that  books  are  pro- 
duced by  many  thousands  annually,  in  so  much 
that  it  is  almost  a distinction,  in  one  sense, 
among  people  of  education,  not  to  have  written 
a book,  we  must  look  in  vain  for  anything  like 
the  care  and  cost  once  bestowed  on  the  outside 
cover  of  a book,  save  in  exceptional  cases.  Here 
and  there  may  be  found  wealthy  collectors  of 
libraries  who  look  more  to  show  than  substance, 
and  who  may  take  rank  with  the  noble  lord,  in 
whose  worm-eaten  Shakspeare  Burns  indited  his 
caustic  lines : — 

“ Through  and  through  the  inspired  leaves, 

Ye  maggots,  make  your  windings, 

But,  oh  ! respect  his  lordship’s  taste, 

And  spare  his  golden  bindings.” 

Occasionally  a presentation  copy  of  a Bible  or 
some  other  book,  or  a show  annual  intended  as 
a Christmas  gift,  got  up  regardless  of  expense, 
gives  opportunity  for  the  display  of  sumptuous 
binding.  But  in  general,  books  are  nowadays  too 
common  objects,  of  too  little  value  or  too  easily 
replaced,  to  be  considered  worth  the  expenditure 
of  money  and  elaborate  design  on  their  exteriors. 
Even  solid  and  durable  binding,  without  art, 
would  mostly  be  thrown  away  on  this  thankless 
generation.  In  the  days  of  onr  grandfathers,  or 
even  of  our  fathers,  books  cost  more  than  they 
now  do,  and  were  bound  so  as  to  laBt ; with  a 
very  Quaker  plainness,  indeed,  but  still  so  solidly 
that  many  volumes  of  that  date  have  outlasted 
a dozen  of  the  possible  or  probable  lives  of  the 
books  of  the  present  day.  Now  there  are  such 
multitudes  of  books  intended  only  for  the 
moment,  and  so  many  editions  are  forthcoming 
of  those  whioh  are  of  more  lasting  interest, 
that  it  would  seem  a mere  throwing  away  of 
money  to  encase  them  in  covers  calculated  to 
last  longer  than  the  intended  life  of  the  volume. 
Like  the  modern  brioks,  which  Carlyle  said 
were  made  for  the  short  leases,  the  modern 
book-cover  is  adapted  for  the  short  life  of  the 
volume,  which  runs  the  gauntlet  of  the  season 
in  a circulating  library,  and  then  becomes,  like 
Peroy,  “ food  for  worms,”  or  goes  to  make  fresh 
paper  for  other  equally  perishable  volumes. 

The  artistic  element  in  bookbinding  has,  there- 
fore, become  matter  chiefly  of  archceological  and 
artistio  interest,  and  this  is  the  ohief  interest  of  the 
volume*  the  title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  these  remarks.  We  presume  it  must  be  in  that 
sense  that  Mr.  Cundall  says  that  since  the  time 
when  he  read  his  paper  on  Bookbinding  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  thirty-three  years  ago,  “ book- 
binding has  assumed  an  importance  equal  to  that 
whioh  it  enjoyed  in  the  sixteenth  century.”  It  has 
assumed  that  importance  as  a subject  of  interest 
and  study,  but  not  surely  in  regard  to  its  prac- 
tical productions.  If  that  be  the  author’s 
meaning,  we  can  only  say  that  we  see  little 
ground  for  the  statement.  A certain  small  pro- 
portion of  modern  books  exhibit  some  fancy  and 
artistic  feeling  in  the  binding ; but  a large  pro- 
portion even  of  these  consist  of  conscious  imita- 
tions of  this  or  that  form  of  antique  binding. 
The  modern  bindings  which,  like  those  antique 
productions,  really  represent  the  taste  and 
feeling  of  their  own  day,  for  the  most  part 
merit  only  the  epithets  “ neat  ” or  “ pretty,” 
not  even  with  the  addition  of  the  quality  of 
durability. 

Some  years  ago,  in  relation  to  the  interesting 
exhibition  of  specimens  of  book-binding  at  Ken- 
sington in  1874,  we  drew  attention  to  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  various  periods  of  book- 
binding illustrated  there  (see  Builder  for  July 
11th,  1874).  The  author  of  the  present  work 
says  that  he  also  profited  much  in  his  study  of 
the  subject  by  that  exhibition.  His  volume, 
with  its  numerous  and  admirably-exeouted 
typical  illustrations,  gives  an  outline  of  the 
characteristics  of  book-binding  at  different 

* On  Bookbindings,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Edited  by 
Joseph  Cundall,  author  of  Ornamental  Art  applied  to 
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periods,  as  well  as  can  be  done  in  a moderate- 
sized  volume,  an  outline  which  would  be  filled 
up  by  the  study  of  such  an  exhibition  as  that 
we  have  just  alluded  to,  and  which  those  who 
are  seriously  interested  in  the  subject  can  fill  up 
to  some  extent  by  researches  in  libraries  and 
museums,  researches  for  whioh  Mr.  Cundall’s 
book  gives  many  useful  hints. 

The  whole  progress  of  bookbinding,  as  far  as 
the  best  specimens  of  each  age  are  known  to 
us,  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  main  a progress 
from  richness  and  elaboration  to  gradually  in- 
creasing simplicity  and  handiness.  In  this 
respect,  the  art  only  fellows  the  course  of  other 
arts  as  applied  to  objects  which  are  also  for  use. 
Weapons  of  offence,  for  instance,  such  as  swords 
and  firearms,  are  less  and  less  ornamented  in 
proportion  as  we  approach  the  modern  period, 
and  in  place  of  the  old  riohly-mounted  pistols, 
and  the  blunderbusses  with  damascened  or  in- 
laid butts,  we  have  the  serviceable  and  finished 
neatness  of  the  Colt  revolver.  It  is  a charac- 
teristic of  the  modern  spirit  for  the  most  part 
to  regard  objeots  for  practical  use  as  best  orna- 
mented by  the  beauty  of  fitness  and  sound 
workmanship.  And  in  regard  to  ancient  bind- 
ings, just  as  there  is  greater  richness  in  the 
binding  of  the  earlier  printed  books  than  is 
usual  in  the  present  day,  so  there  is  still  greater 
richness  and  elaboration  in  the  binding  of  manu- 
scripts than  was  generally  indulged  in  after  the 
invention  of  printing.  In  the  manuscript  days 
a book  might  be,  as  our  author  notes,  the  sole 
treasure  of  the  kind  in  a great  house  ; a bulky 
mass  of  inscribed  and  illuminated  vellum  leaves, 
too  heavy  to  be  easily  lifted,  and  chained  to  a 
permanent  desk  or  stand,  for  use  by  occasional 
(probably  very  rare)  readers.  The  foundation 
of  the  binding  in  such  a case  was  solid  wood, 
and  the  precious  possession  and  heirloom  was 
not  unfrequently  ornamented,  not  only  by 
jewelry  and  goldsmith’s  work,  but  by  the  inser- 
tion of  bas-reliefs,  or  other  work  representing 
the  highest  art  of  the  period.  Mr.  Cundall  gives 
an  illustration  of  one  cover  in  carved  ivory 
(ninth  century)  from  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  with  a Madonna  and  two  other  figures 
in  niohes,  as  well  as  subsidiary  subjects.  Others 
Btill  more  elaborate  are  mentioned  ; one  in  the 
British  Museum,  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 
is  mentioned,  of  which  the  covering  plates  are 
of  silver,  “ the  centre  contains  the  figure  of  a 
saint  in  high  relief,  one  hand  raised,  the  other 
holding  a book.  The  book  in  the  saint’s  hand, 
which  has  clasps,  is  ornamented  with  a geo- 
metrical pattern  over  the  whole  of  its  surface. 
The  raised  border  of  the  covers  is  very  massive, 
and  is  also  composed  of  silver  plates,  in  which 
large  uncut  crystals  and  precious  gems  are  set, 
and  whioh  Btand  out  very  prominently.  The 
corners  of  this  valuable  book  have  Bquare  medal- 
lions of  gold  with  black  enamels,  representing 
emblems  of  the  four  evangelists.”  “ On  some 
especially  valued  writings,  as  on  a book  of 
Prayers  belonging  to  Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  pearls,  gold  nails,  and  rubies,  were 
lavishly  sown;  and  there  is  an  acoount  of  a copy 
of  Boccaccio,  whioh  was  covered  with  red 
velvet,  and  on  each  cover  five  large  rubies.” 
This  costly  binding  rendered  necessary  often 
a second  cover  of  silk  or  some  other  material, 
to  preserve  the  treasures  of  the  binding.  The 
goldsmiths  appear  to  have  had  almost  a mono- 
poly of  bookbinding  during  this  Mediaeval  period 
of  rich  decoration. 

The  substitution  of  pasteboard  for  the  heavier 
wooden  covers  had  been  inaugurated  before  the 
printed  books  came  in  ; it  must,  at  all  events, 
have  been  adopted  soon  after,  for  the  increasing 
practical  use  of  books  for  purposes  of  study 
would  have  necessitated  the  introduction  of  a 
lighter  and  less  cumbersome  method  of  binding. 
The  change  in  the  aspeot  of  bindings,  their 
artistic  style,  is  remarkable,  though  no  doubt  it 
took  place  gradually  enough,  if  we  could  have 
all  the  steps  in  the  change  of  fashion  before  us. 
Leather  coverings  with  stamped  patterns  were 
now  the  prevalent  form  of  binding ; the  stamp- 
ing done  at  first  in  “blind-tooling,”  without 
gilding, — a style  of  ornamental  work  which,  as 
we  notioed  in  reference  to  the  bookbinding 
exhibition  of  1874,  is  by  no  means  rashly  to  be 
despised  by  comparison  with  the  subsequent 
gilded  tooling ; it  has  an  effect  of  its  own,  and  a 
certain  sombre  dignity  which  seems  fitted  for 
weighty  books.  Mr.  Cundall  derives  the  style 
of  the  impressed  leather  bindings  from  the  East, 
of  which  there  is  every  probability.  The  world- 
renowned  Aldine  Press  was  at  Venice,  and  that 
city  was  the  chief  point  of  connexion  between 
Italy  and  the  East.  The  style  of  interlaced  strap 


ornament,  whioh  became  very  prevalent,  and 
which  has  been  more  or  less  imitated  at  intervals 
ever  since,  shows  manifest  traces  of  Saracenic 
origin,  or  even,  in  some  instances,  of  direot 
reproduction  of  Saracenic  design, — probably  by 
artisans  attracted  from  the  East  to  Venice. 
With  this  Saracenic  character  of  strap  orna- 
ment became  incorporated  the  style  of  foliated 
ornament  peculiar  to  the  Renaissance  period 
in  Italy  ; the  symmetrically  - twined  orna- 
ment with  thin  stems  and  very  artificial 
leaves,  which  is  so  graceful  and  elegant, 
although  rather  limited  in  its  treatment  and 
effect.  One  of  the  first  illustrations  given  by 
the  author  of  binding  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  a copy  of  Procopius  (Plate  V.),  shows 
the  combination  of  these  two  types  of  design, 
the  artificial  interlaced  strap  ornament  and  the 
almostequallyartificial  foliage  ornament  twining 
through  it : though  in  this  case  the  Btrap  orna- 
ment has  in  some  degree  lost  its  Arabic 
character.  For  a long  time  afterwards  the 
range  of  bookbinding  design  is  nearly  confined 
to  these  main  elements,  the  Btrap  pattern  and 
the  artificial  foliage,  though  there  is  an  immense 
variety  of  detail  in  the  treatment  and  combina- 
tion of  the  two  elements.  But  however  elegant, 
refined,  and  suitable  to  its  purpose  is  this  style 
of  Renaissance  bookbinding,  we  should  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  correct  to  base  upon  it  the 
opinion  mentioned  by  the  author,  that  “ at  that 
time  the  greatest  painters  thought  it  no  degrada- 
tion to  design  a book-cover.”  It  is,  no  doubt, 
quite  true  that  such  would  be  the  feeling ; 
artists  in  that  day  thought  that  everything 
might  be  equally  dignified  by  art.  But  we  should 
not  ourselves  trace  the  hand  of  the  great 
painters  of  the  Renaissance  in  book  designs  of 
the  Btyle  here  referred  to  and  considerably 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Cundall’s  pages.  Elegant 
and  suitable  as  the  book  designs  of  the  period 
are,  there  is  not  much  of  fancy  or  individuality 
about  them:  a great  artist  designing  book- 
covers  would,  we  should  expect,  have  evolved 
something  beyond  these.  Holbein  designed 
book-covers  which  are  known,  but  these  are 
superior  in  effect  and  originality  to  the  ordinary 
run  even  of  good  specimens,  and  so  we  fanoy 
it  must  have  been  when  Raffaelle  and  Leonardo 
designed  a book-cover,  as  we  have  no  doubt  they 
occasionally  did.  The  various  Italian  bindings 
given  as  illustrations  seem  all,  as  we  turn  them 
over,  to  be  varied  repetitions  of  the  same 
idea ; strap-forms  interlaced  in  curves  or  in 
lozenges,  the  forms  of  interlacing  changing,  but 
the  idea  remaining  much  the  same.  Some  of 
the  German  specimens  of  a somewhat  similar 
class  of  design  are  superior  to  any  that  are 
given  of  the  Italian  examples.  For  example, 
Plate  XVI.,  the  binding  of  a MS.  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna : this  is  a specimen  of  really  ingenious 
combination  and  interlacing  of  lines,  accom- 
panied with  very  refined  detail ; and  this  class 
of  ornament,  part  of  the  interest  of  which  lies 
in  ingenuity  of  device,  is  to  some  extent  effec- 
tive in  proportion  to  its  ingenuity  and  elabora- 
tion. When  so  simple  as  to  be  easily  followed 
at  once  by  the  eye  it  produces  the  impression  of 
commonplace.  English  bookbinding  after  the 
days  of  printing  was  very  backward  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  and  probably  its  progress  at  all 
was  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  foreign  teaching, 
Nor  does  France  seem  to  have  been  by  any 
means  the  equal  of  Italy  in  the  art,  partly 
owing  to  the  many  difficulties  placed  in  the  way 
of  the  trade  in  France  by  social  and  govern- 
mental prejudices,  for  an  account  of  which,  as 
well  as  for  much  other  interesting  matter,  wo 
refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Cundall’s  pages.  The 
particular  example  of  binding  which  we  have 
selected  as  a specimen  of  the  illustrations  is, 
however,  French,  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  this  century  a lighter  and  more  fanciful  style 
was  adopted,  for  the  most  part,  in  place  of  the 
rather  stiff  patterns  of  the  previous  century.  The 
specimen  we  are  enabled  to  give  we  selected 
because  it  is  an  example  of  the  employment  of 
the  elements  which  went  to  make  the  cinque- 
cento  designs,  but  carried  out  with  much  more 
freedom  and  fancy.  The  interlaced  strap- 
work  is  less  prominent  and  more  ingeniously 
designed  than  in  most  of  the  Italian  designs  of 
the  Renaissance ; the  foliage  ornament  is  very 
pretty  in  effect,  and  not  too  artificial,  and  the 
numerous  small  scrolls  which  fill  up  the  spaces 
are  most  artfully  introduped.  The  whole  presents 
the  combination  of  richness  of  general  effect 
with  finish  in  detail,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
characteristics  of  ornamental  design ; and  it  is 
design  entirely  suited  to  its  object,  the  giving 
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richness  to  the  cover  of  a book  without  intro- 
ducing anything  that  interferes  with  the  sur- 
face or  with  the  convenient  handling  of  the 
volume. 

The  remarks,  in  one  of  the  concluding 
chapters,  on  the  modern  English  binders  and 
binding,  are  interesting  and  to  the  point.  The 
author  thinks,  and  is  probably  right,  that  books 
were  never  bound  with  greater  technical  skill  than 
at  present.  But  as  far  as  the  art  side  of  it  is  con- 
cerned, “ mere  imitation  of  ancient  work  occu- 
pies too  prominent  a place,”  as,  indeed,  we 
observed  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  lie 
thinks  that  artists  might  do  good  by  giving 
suggestive  sketches,  such  as  would  put  the 
bookbinding  artisans  on  fresh  tracks ; and  no 
doubt  they  may  if  they  will.  One  artist  who 
is  also  a poet,  designed,  we  have  no  doubt,  the 
cover  of  his  own  volume  of  poems,  which  is  like 
no  other  book-oover  we  know  of,  and  has  the 
additional  merit  (as  one  might  expect)  of  pre- 
cisely suiting  the  character  of  the  book.  The 
frequent  adoption  of  bindings  quite  at  variance 
with  the  character  of  the  book  they  contain  is 
another  point  on  which  our  author  touches,  and 
on  which  we  quite  agree  with  him.  But  it 
requires  a fine  and  delicate  taste  to  discriminate 
what  is  suitable  in  such  a matter,  to  appreciate  a 
subtle  relation  between  the  tone  of  thought  of 
a book  and  the  taste  and  character  of  the 
binding. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

Nos.  7 & 8,  BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE. 

The  constant  improvement  of  the  Bloomsbury 
District,  as  opportunity  serves, — by  the  care  of 
the  Bedford  Office, — is  a public  advantage.  To 
allow  a neighbourhood  to  degenerate  to  mere 
lodging-houses  or  rough  business  premises,  and 
eventually,  perhapB,  to  J)e  given  over  to  squalor 
and  dirt,  till  some  public  Act  of  Parliament  or 
local  authority  is  required  to  remove  the 
nuisance,  has  been  too  often  the  fate  of  loca- 
lities which  only  commenced  their  downward 


career  by  being  unfashionable.  Here  rigid  care 
in  the  construction  of  new  buildings  is  being 
exercised  to  prevent  such  a calamity  overtaking 
one  of  the  most  healthy  and  one  the  most  con- 
venient neighbourhoods  of  London,  while  the 
improvement  of  most  of  the  hitherto  objection- 
able districts  adjoining  has  done  and  is  doing 
much  to  render  this  again  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  quarters  of  London.  Yet  much  has  to 
be  done,  and  plenty  of  work  remains  for  those 
who  hold  the  very  responsible  position  of  land- 
lords and  householders  in  this  part  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  want  of  some  attention  originally  to 
sanitary  and  constructive  details  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  control  over  the  building 
estate,  and,  we  may  add,  over  the  designing 
and  carrying  out  of  the  work — (indeed,  it  is 
even  now  too  frequently  the  case  that  estates 
are  built  upon  without  any  architect  or  surveyor, 
and  perhaps  without  any  skilled  plan-maker  at 
all) — has  been  the  cause  of  a continual  orop  of 
dilapidated  houses,  frequently  coming  under  the 
dangerous-structure  clauses  of  the  Building  Act, 
and  causing  endless  annoyance  and  unforeseen 
expenses  to  leaseholders  and  owners  alike,  inno- 
cently contracting  with  each  other  in  ignorance 
of  the  inherent  defects  of  the  buildings  they 
are  dealing  with,  till  they  show  themselves 
in  bulged  walls,  falling  cornices  and  parapets, 
unstable  chimney-stacks,  and  dangerous  party- 
walls. 

But  we  forbear  to  continue  this  subject,  and 
will  further  only  briefly  refer  to  our  illustration 
of  two  houses  recently  erected  in  Bloomsbury- 
square,  for  common  letting  purposes,  and  now 
both  occupied  as  private  residences.  They  are 
built  simply  of  stocks  with  good  facing  bricks  of 
yellow  tone.  There  is  a first-floor  balcony,  and 
one  at  the  top-floor,  making  use  of  the  main 
cornice  of  stone  which  crowns  the  second  floor, 
and  is  carried  on  stone  corbels.  The  chief 
features  of  the  front  are  the  architectural  and 
useful  treatment  of  the  entrance-doorways, 
which,  with  some  strong  stone  corbels,  carry  the 


balcony  of  the  first  floor,  and  the  ironwork, 
which  is  carefully  designed  and  pub  together. 
Small  wrought  ironwork  scrolls  protect  the 
glass  panels  of  the  doors.  The  ground-floor 
being  raised  four  eteps  from  the  pavement,  a 
good  elevation  is  given  to  the  basement,  so  that 
the  kitchens,  &o.,  have  an  excellent  light. 

The  plan  shows  the  frontage  to  be  about  25  ft. 
for  each  house,  and  the  depth  about  45  ft.  On 
the  grouud-floor  there  is  a good  inner  hall,  with 
fireplace  as  well  as  a lobby  and  passage  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles,  6 ft.  wide.  The  staircase  is 
spacious,  and  is  not  seen  from  the  entrance, 
being  placed  behind  the  dining-room,  17  ft.  6 in. 
wide  by  19  ft.  At  the  back  is  the  study,  11  ft. 
6 in.  by  13  ft.,  and  a Btoreroom,  7 ft.  by  13  ft., 
with  a passage  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  houses 
to  a large  library  or  billiard-room  in  the  rear, 
part  of  which  is  the  actual  remains  of  the  picture- 
gallery  of  a celebrated  attist  who  last  inhabited 
the  spot.  The  basement  has  the  usual  kitchen 
accommodation  in  the  front,  but  the  back  has 
a good  morning-room  underneath  the  study, 
and  of  the  same  size,  and  a butler’s  pantry 
also  under  the  ground-floor  storeroom.  The 
front  of  the  first  floor  is  entirely  devoted  to  a 
handsome  drawing  room,  24  ft.  by  19  ft.,  entered 
from  a spacious  landing,  and  the  back  has  a bed 
and  dressing  room  (or  small  drawing-room  and 
boudoir).  The  next  two  floors  contain  bed  and 
bath  rooms,  housemaids’  sinks,  water-closets,  &c. ; 
these  latter  quite  shut  off  and  ventilated  from 
the  outer  air  by  special  skylights,  &c.  Taking 
the  top-floor  rooms  as  good  dwelling-rooms, — and 
really  some  of  the  pleasantest  rooms  are  situated 
at  the  top,  and  there  are  no  attics  and  lumber- 
rooms, — the  one  house  would  contain  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  and  the  other  nineteen  or  twenty 
rooms,  besides  ample  accommodations  of  closets, 
cellars,  vaults,  &c.,  back  and  front. 

The  cost,  or  such  part  at  least  as  may  be  inte- 
resting to  our  readers  to  know  of,  may  be  set 
down  at  4,5002.  or  5,0001.,  or  about  8d.  a foot. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  C.  Forster  Hayward, 
F.S.A.,  of  Montague-street. 
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CHAPEL  OF  CASTLE  TRADSNICHTS, 
LANDSHUT,  BAVARIA. 

We  have  in  a previous  number  given  a view 
of  a portion  of  the  exterior  of  Castle  Traus- 
aichts,  and  also  a small  plan  of  the  very 
singular  chapel.*  We  now  fulfil  a promise  we 
ffien made.of  givinganillustrationof  this  remark- 
able building.  Externally  there  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  the  chapel  of  Castle  Trausnichts 
!rom  the  rest  of  the  range  of  domestic  build- 
ings,— of  which  it  forms  a part, — if  we  except 
i small  fleche  or  bell-cot  of  the  seventeenth 
jentury.  Internally,  however,  the  building 
aossesses  a peculiarity  of  arrangement  which 
ve  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  else- 
where. 

In  plan  the  chapel  is  Tery  nearly  square, — 
t is  about  40  ft.  loDg  by  35  ft.  wide,  and  is 
singularly  lofty  for  its  small  size. 

At  either  end  are  stone  galleries  supported 
lpon  three  segmental  arches.  Those  of  the 
western  gallery  are  supported  upon  octagonal 
solumns  with  riohly-foliated  caps ; but,  unfor- 
iunately,  the  capitals  and  columns  of  the 
sastern  gallery  have  been  modernised,  though 
ihe  ancient  bases  (thirteenth  century)  are  left, 
ind  the  arch-moulds  appear  to  be  original. 
Dver  the  western  gallery  is  a very  picturesque 
sloset,  with  glazed  windows  opening  into  the 
shapel,  dating  from  the  earlier  part  of  the 
leventeenth  century. 

The  eastern  gallery  supports  a parapet  adorned 
with  a range  of  arches  filled  with  seated  statues 
if  the  apostles,  most  excellent  examples  of 
hirteenth-century  sculpture,  retaining  their 
iriginal  coloured  decoration.  Unfortunately 
be  centre  niche,  which  had  a projecting  canopy, 
ias  not  only  lost  its  sculpture,  but  has  been 
itherwise  mutilated.  Over  this  screen  is  a 
uspended  rood,  the  ends  of  which  are  adorned 
pith  evangelistic  symbols.  Like  the  arcade, 
ireviously  described,  it  retains  its  original 
oloured  decoration,  and  it  is  a valuable  article 
f Media) val  church  furniture.  The  rood  itself 
3 suspended  from  a boss  in  the  centre  of  the 
aultiog,  but  the  attendant  figures  of  SS.  Mary 
,nd  John  stand  upon  the  parapet.  We  had 
ome  doubt  whether  this  arrangement  was 
iriginal ; but,  after  a careful  examination, 
re  were  convinced  that  there  had  never  been 
ny  beam,  and  that  both  rood  and  figures  were 
rbere  they  were  originally  placed.  The  wall  at 
he  back  of  the  gallery,  forming  the  upper 
ortion  of  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  is  very 
urious  and  interesting;  the  centre  is  partly 
ollowed  out,  and  partly  projected  forward,  bo 
8 to  form  a baldacchino,  the  interior  of  which 
s semicircular  in  plan.  The  opening  is  a round- 
eaded  arch,  which  is  flanked  by  two  very  early  - 
joking  niches,  with  strange  attenuated  figures, 
ot  unlike  those  in  the  western  porch  of  Chartres 
lathedral.  The  semi-dome  of  this  curious 
aldacchino  has  been  adorned  with  the  painting 
f " a Majesty,”  which  appears  to  have  been 
ery  Byzantine  in  character,  but  has  unfortu- 
ately  been  painted  over  some  two  hundred 
ears  baok,  and,  what  with  the  repainting  and 
he  decay  of  centuries,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  out 
he  original  design.  The  lower  portions  of  the 
pse  have  been  whitewashed,  but  the  remains  of 
he  old  decoration  are  visible  in  places  ; it  was 
pidently  that  kind  of  conventional  drapery  of 
rhioh  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  deco- 
itors  so  frequently  made  use,  and  the  prevail- 
lg  oolour  appears  to  have  been  a kind  of  apple- 
reen.  The  top  part  of  the  baldacchino  is 
Dncealed  by  a painting  on  wood,  probably 
fteenth-century  work,  very  much  faded,  and 
artly  repainted.  The  altar  is  a perfectly 
lain  solid  mass  of  rubble,  with  a thin  slab  of 
one  which  does  not  project  beyond  the  edge, 
o the  left  of  the  baldacchino  the  wall  is  adorned 
rith  a most  interesting  little  bit  of  arcade  work, 
lied  with  a representation,  in  high  relief,  of  the 
.enunciation, — a remarkably  valuable  example 
f thirteenth-century  sculpture.  The  whole  has 
een  richly  coloured,  the  drapery  for  the  most 
art  being  green  and  white,  and  the  background 
) the  niches  formed  of  a pattern  stamped  in 

The  portion  of  the  east  end  below  the  gallery 
less  interesting.  The  two  piers  supporting 
le  baldacchino  above  form  a kind  of  recess  for 
le  altar,  and  this  is  plainly  vaulted,  and  forms 
large  niche  containing  a fine  fifteenth-century 
gure  of  St.  George  with  the  dragon,  richly 
ainted  and  gilt,  but  unfortunately  restored, 
o the  left  of  the  altar  is  a pretty  little  “ sacra- 


mentshaus  ” of  stone,  probably  dating  from  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Against  the 
responds  of  the  gallery  are  two  small  altars; 
the  reredoses  are  formed  by  old  pictures.  These, 
however,  are  not  in  their  real  positions,  as  the 
triptychs  which  formerly  belonged  to  these  two 
altars  were  removed  to  the  Pinakothek  at 
Munich  by  order  of  King  Louis  I.  Many  of  the 
churches  in  Bavaria  have  suffered  grievously  by 
that  well-meaning  monarch’s  ideas  of  protecting 
works  of  art.  Surely  it  is  as  easy  for  a settled 
Government  to  protect  such  works  in  situ  a3  to 
preserve  them  in  museums,  where  they  lose  half 
their  interest. 

The  old  wooden  gallery  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chapel  is  interesting  as  being  a somewhat 
early  example  of  such  a feature  in  an  eccle- 
siastical edifice. 


TYPE  DRAWINGS  FOR  MAIN  SEWERING. 

We  have  reproduced  a sheet  of  Mr.  Robert 
Rawlinson’s  revised  Suggestions  for  Main 
Sewering  just  now  issued. 

The  modification  consists  in  making  the  out- 
going sewer  from  each  manhole  lower  than  the 
incoming  one  to  the  extent  of  its  full  diameter, 
i.e.,  the  crown  of  the  out-going  sewer  is  level 
with  the  invert  of  the  entering  sewer.  This 
arrangement,  of  course,  can  only  be  used  where 
the  gradient  of  the  street  is  such  that  one  can 
afford  to  throw  away  some  of  the  fall. 

The  advantages  which  Mr.  Rawlinson  claims 
for  this  arrangement  are, — that  the  branch 
sewers  cannot  be  back-watered  until  the  main 
sewer  is  running  full.  Hence  there  is  less  risk 
of  deposit  occurring. 

Fig.  G is  intended  to  show  a means  of  con- 
necting sewers  at  different  levels,  as  well  as 
for  reducing  the  velocity  of  Bewage  on  steep 
gradients,  and  for  checking  the  upward  flow  of 
sewage  gases.  This  object  has  hitherto  been 
very  unsatisfactorily  attained  by  allowing  the 
tributary  or  higher  sewers  to  enter  the  man- 
hole at  the  requisite  height  above  the  main 
sewer;  by  this  arrangement  the  sewage  has  a 
clear  drop  of  many  feet,  and  by  the  violent 
churning  which  ocours  much  stench  is  pro- 
duced : by  constructing  an  inverted  syphon,  as 
shown,  all  risk  of  annoyance  from  this  cause  is 
done  away  with.  The  syphon  can  be  of  Bmall  size 
to  take  the  dry-weather  flow,  the  storm-water 
being  allowed  to  pass  as  Bhown.  These  im- 
provements are  capable  of  very  extensive  appli- 
cation in  sewered  towns. 


This  sheet  contains  plans  and  sections  of  man- 
holes and  lamp-holes,  designed  to  be  used  with 
earthenware  pipe  sewers.  Similar  manholes 
may  also  be  adapted  to  brick  sewers,  and  where 
it  is  not  convenient  to  enter  at  the  centre  of  the 
street,  a side-entrance  approach  from  the  foot- 
walls  may  be  made. 

Fig.  1.  Plans  and  sections  of  a manhole  at  the 
junotion  of  two  sewers,  entering  into  a pipe- 
Bewer  which  is  turned  at  a right  angle,  having 
an  arrangement  for  flushing.  The  manhole- 
cover  is  intended  to  act  as  a ventilator.  The 
iron  pail  beneath  the  cover  is  to  intercept  any 
dirt  which  may  come  through  the  ventilating 
openings  from  the  street  or  roadway  above. 
This  pail  should  be  made  to  swing  round  when 
the  manhole-cover  is  removed  to  admit  of 
entrance.  The  bottom  of  the  manhole  may  be 
formed  out  of  stone  or  brick  and  cement,  or  be 
moulded  in  Portland  lime  concrete,  with  con- 
crete for  a foundation,  as  indicated. 

Fig.  2.  Plans  and  sections  of  a manhole  over  a 
single  pipe-sewer  junction  similar  to  fig.  1. 

Fig.  3.  Plans  and  sections  of  manhole  on 
pipe-sewer  junction,  with  flushing  arrangements 
indicated.  A light  iron  sheet  to  be  lowered  or 
raised  in  a prepared  groove,  to  stop  baok  the 
flow  of  sewage  or  water,  to  be  let  off  suddenly 
by  drawing  the  Bluice-plate.  An  overflow  to 
be  provided  over  the  top  of  the  sluice  - plate 
when  shut  down  to  prevent  the  manhole  from 
being  filled  above  the  level  of  the  shut-down 
Bluice-plate. 

Fig.  4.  Plans  and  sections  of  manhole,  with 
slight  variations  from  figs.  2 and  3. 

Fig.  5.  Plans  and  sections  of  manhole,  show- 
ing overflow  to  relieve  the  sewer  from  storm- 
water. 

N.  B. — The  head  of  water  to  be  removed  may 
vary  considerably,  so  that  the  relief-pipe  must 
be  placed  in  the  manhole  higher  or  lower 
according  as  the  house  connexions  on  the  sewers 
will  permit. 

Fig.  6.  Plans  and  sections  of  lamp-holes  and 


sewer  ventilating  pipes,  to  be  fixed  at  the  upper 
ends  of  sewers  and  drains,  as  well  as  at  inter- 
mediate points  betwixt  manhole  and  manhole. 


HEALTHY  HOMES. 

The  plans  and  sketch  elevation  which  we  give 
this  week  do  not  pretend  to  initiate  any  markedly 
new  departure  in  the  era  of  cottage  building,  so 
far  as  general  design  is  concerned.  For  the 
perpetual  erection  of  this  type  of  dwelling 
seems  to  sanction  the  idea  that  it  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  class  for  which  it  is  pro- 
vided. Hence,  whilst  the  prevailing  type  has 
been  retained,  minor  improvements  have  bean 
introduced,  and  the  Association  has  made  efforts 
to  redeem  the  property  under  notice  from  the 
reproach  of  “jerry  ” building  and  scamped  work 
generally.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
cry  against  “ mud  ” mortar  and  other  abomina- 
tions so  often  sent  up  in  our  columns  will  find 
echo  substantial  enough  to  justify  the  Associa- 
tion in  extending  its  operations.  We  have 
visited  the  Crownfield-road  Estate,  a block  of 
thirty-four  houses  between  Stratford  and  Leyton, 
and  we  find  most  of  them  fitted  up  to  accom- 
modate two  families ; that  is  to  say,  there  are 
kitohens  with  ranges  and  dressers,  and  sculleries 
with  sinks  and  water  supply,  on  both  floors. 
The  sinks  discharge  over  open-trapped  gratings 
in  yards  ; and  no  drains  are  carried  under  any 
portion  of  the  buildings.  The  ground-floor  is 
kept  well  above  ground  level,  and  as  the  site  is 
dry  virgin  gravel,  and  felt  damp-course  is  said 
to  have  been  used,  there  seems  reason  to  expect 
the  houses  will  justify  the  motto,  “ Healthy 
homes.”  Our  inspection  enables  us  to  speak 
well  of  the  work,  and  we  hope  the  Rural  Pro- 
perty Investment  Association,  Limited,  under 
whose  auspices  the  present  experiment  is  being 
tried,  will  feel  justified  in  developing  on  the 
same  system  their  freehold  estate  of  about  five 
acres  in  extent  near  James-street  Station, 
Walthamstow.  The  works  are  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Mr.  William  Crisp,  A.R.I.B  A., 
of  88,  Chancery-lane,  surveyor  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. 


MARIETTE  BEY. 

Mariette  Bet,  the  well-known  savant  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  Egypt,  has  just  died  at 
Cairo. 

Mariette  was  a Frenchman  (from  Boulogne), 
a man  of  middle  height,  with  a strange,  ener- 
getic face, — a genius,  in  fact,  and  his  life  was  an 
exceptional  one.  Starting  with  a good  educa- 
tion, he  devoted  himself,  from  taste,  to  the 
study  of  hieroglyphics.  When  about  thirty 
years  of  age, — about  1848  or  1849, — he  was 
attached  as  emplo yd  to  the  Egyptian  Museum 
of  the  Louvre.  His  astonishing  aptitude  was 
not  long  in  being  discovered,  and  he  was 
despatched  to  Egypt  to  seek  what  there  re- 
mained of  the  Coptic  manuscripts, — manu- 
scripts immediately  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
the  first  language  of  the  Nile  country.  The 
mission  confided  to  the  young  savant  did  not 
suffice  him,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of 
seeking  out  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Memphis,  buried  underneath  the  sand.  When 
he  began  his  researches,  he  was  treated, — as 
such  men  are  at  first  treated, — as  a visionary. 
But  be  took  a happy  revenge  against  his  de- 
tractors in  discovering  the  seculary  Temple  of 
Serapis,  the  Serapeum,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Apis  bulls.  Europe  enregistered  these  dis- 
coveries in  1851  with  every  expression  of 
admiration.  Mariette  pursued  his  work,  and 
discovered  a year  later  the  colossal  Sphinx  cut 
in  the  rock.  In  the  course  of  his  first  works  in 
Egypt  he  unearthed  the  no  less  celebrated  table 
of  Manethon. 

Manethon,  who  was  a priest  of  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphius,  was  guardian  of  the 
sacred  archives  of  Heliopolis.  The  history  of 
the  primitive  times  Manethon  wrote  is  lost. 
The  authors  of  the  following  epoch  confirm 
its  disappearance  ; but  there  were  buried 
in  the  sand  documents  in  stone  of  great  value, 
such  as  the  succession  of  the  kings  who  had 
reigned  before  Rhamses  II.,  and  the  hieroglyphic 
indication  of  their  descent.  Mariette  recon- 
structed with  the  table  of  Manethon  the  history 
of  Egyptian  royalty,  remounting  to  the  firBt 
dynasty.  Champollion  and  his  pupils  could 
not  mount  higher  than  the  eighteenth  in  fixing 
the  epooh  at  Rhamses  II. 

From  that  time  France  accorded  him  the 
position  he  merited.  He  came  back  to  that 
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country  to  receive  some  honour,  but  quickly 
returned  to  pursue  his  remarkable  discoveries, 
which  enabled  him  to  re-make  the  history  of 
Egypt. 

Said-Pasha  created  a grand  museum  of 
Egyptian  curiosities  at  Boulak,  and  Maiiette 
was  made  director  and  guardian  of  it. 

At  the  French  Exhibition  of  1867  Mariette 
Bey  was  made  Commissary-General  for  Egypt, 
and  transported  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  that 
marvellous  Egyptian  temple  in  which  had  been 
collected  the  curious  antiquities  of  the  Museum 
of  Boulak.  The  three  different  epochs  of  Egypt 
were  represented, — that  of  the  Pharaohs,  the 
CaliphB,  and  modern  Egypt.  Mariette  in  his 
scholarly  ardour  even  tried  to  give  a glimpse  of 
what  Egyptian  civilisation  was  forty  centuries 
before  our  era. 

Witty,  lively,  poet,  and  philosopher,  his  con- 
versation was  instructive  and  amusing ; but 
once  get  him  on  his  favourite  subject,  his 
enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  carried 
his  listeners  along  with  him. 

In  1875  he  found  in  Abydos  the  ruins  of  a 
house  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  The  foundations, 
intact,  served  to  determine  the  size,  the  cornices 
allowed  him  to  calculate  the  exact  height,  and 
with  bits  of  the  columns  entire  oolonnades  could 
be  re-constructed  ; in  fact,  as  with  Cuvier,  “bits” 
served  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  how  to  form  a 
whole. 

The  museum  at  Boulak,  where  the  Khedive 
lodged  him  luxuriously,  and  had  him  respected 
as  a “power”  in  the  scientific  world,  contains 
inestimable  treasures,  and  is  alone  worth  a 
journey  to  Cairo.  He  had  settled  there  with  his 
wife  and  children. 


HOUSE  DRAINAGE,  SEWERAGE,  AND 
VENTILATION* 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS1  SOCIETY. 

The  author  of  the  paper  said  that  he  offered 
his  remarks  to  the  society,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  give  rise  to  a discussion  commensurate  in 
value  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  be 
discussed.  He  would  not  detain  his  audience 
with  prefatory  remarks  further  than  with  a few 
words  on  the  causes  which  make  the  subject 
of  the  paper  of  so  great  interest,  not  only  to 
engineers,  but  to  the  public  generally.  The 
author  continued  : — It  is  becoming  daily  more 
evident  that  life  may  be  prolonged  and  health 
improved  by  the  help  of  sanitary  science,  and 
though  longevity  is  not  necessarily  an  unmiti- 
gated blessing,  strength  to  complete  the  daily 
task,  and  health  to  be  contented,  are  calculated 
to  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  individual,  to  the 
wealth  of  the  community,  and  to  the  well-being 
of  its  component  members. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  the  question  of 
germ  diseases  or  of  their  prevention,  but  to 
show  how  engineers  may,  by  scientific  know- 
ledge and  practical  work,  improve  the  condition 
of  the  public  in  regard  to  health.  The  first  part 
of  the  question  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  present 
condition  of  house-drainage  and  the  remedies 
which  should  be  used  when  that  condition  is 
found  to  be  faulty. 

It  may  be  shortly  stated  that  almost  all 
houses,  whether  old  or  new,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  are  faulty  as  regards  their  sanitary 
arrangements,  that  the  design  is  bad,  and  the 
workmanship  worse,  that  drains  are  foul,  traps 
ineffective  to  prevent  the  admission  of  sewer 
gas,  that  cesspools  are  frequent,  and  that  the 
food  and  water  are  liable  to  contamination,  the 
form  of  the  appliances  in  use  is  objectionable, 
and  they  are  placed  in  the  most  inconvenient 
and  inaccessible  places.  It  is  not  contended 
that  in  such  houses  disease  is  certain, — very  far 
from  it, — but  the  danger  is  great,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere must  be  at  the  least  as  injurious  to  the 
constitution  as  the  breathing  of  vitiated  air 
generally  is. 

In  the  drainage  of  houses,  the  object  to  be 
kept  in  view  is  that  the  sewage  matter  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  entirely, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  fermentation,  and  that 
when  it  has  left  the  house  there  should  be  no 
return  of  the  gases  evolved  from  it.  To  effect 
this,  it  is  necessary  that  all  pipes  should  be  air 
and  water  tight,  that  the  drains  should  be  laid, 
if  possible,  outside  the  houses  and  in  straight 
lines,  both  as  regards  direction  and  gradient, 
that  they  should  be  free  from  the  walls,  so  that 
the  settlement  of  the  foundations  does  not  affect 
them,  and  that  they  should  be  easily  accessible. 

* Abstract  of  a pacer  read  by  Mr.  Reginald  E.  Middle- 
ton,  Associate  Member  Inst.  C.E. 


No  connexion  should  be  made  with  the  drain 
inside  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  a disconnect- 
ing and  ventilating  chamber,  protected  by  a 
syphon  trap,  should  be  introduced  between  the 
drain  and  the  street  sewer.  The  closets  should 
be  placed  outside  the  main  walls  of  the  house, 
and  should  be  ventilated  ; the  soil-pipe  should 
be  outside  the  house  altogether,  and  should  be 
carried  of  its  full  diameter  to  a point  above  the 
roof,  and  not  near  either  windows  or  chimneys. 
The  pan-closet  and  D-trap  should  be  done  away 
with,  and  an  apparatus  used  free  from  angles 
and  without  space  for  the  evolution  of  gas. 
The  waste-pipes  from  cisterns,  and  safes  of  baths 
and  closets,  Bhould  be  carried  into  the  open  air 
and  no  further,  so  that  they  may  act  as 
detectors,  showing  if  the  Beveral  valves  are  in 
order  or  not.  The  discharge-pipes  from  sinks, 
baths,  and  lavatories  should  be  entirely  discon- 
nected from  the  main  drain  or  soil-pipe,  and 
should  deliver,  in  the  open  air,  on  to  the  gratings 
of  stoneware  syphon  gullies,  which  again  should 
discharge  into  a manhole  on  the  main  drain. 
All  bell-traps  should  be  removed,  and  no  trap 
of  any  sort  in  direct  connexion  with  the  main 
drain  Bhould  be  placed  inside  the  house.  I he 
drain  should  be  ventilated  from  the  syphon  near 
the  sewer  to  its  extremity. 

Many  cowls  and  other  mechanical  contrivances 
have  boen  devised  for  increasing  ventilation, 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  they  either  fail 
when  most  wanted,  or  are  unnecessary.  Cisterns 
should  not  be  made  of  lead,  but  preferably  of 
galvanised  iron.  They  Bhould  be  carefully 
covered,  so  that  the  water  is  not  liable  to  be 
contaminated  by  foul  air,  and  they  should  be 
placed  in  Buch  positions  that  they  can  easily  be 
got  at,  and  where  they  are  Bot  liable  to  such 
contamination,  and  they  Bhould  be  frequently 
cleaned.  There  should  be  separate  cisterns 
provided  for  flushing  closets,  and  it  should  be 
impossible  to  draw  any  water  from  these  except 
for  that  purpose.  No  cistern  used  for  dietetic 
purposes,  or  for  anything  but  the  flushing  of  the 
closets,  should  have  any  connexion  whatever 
with  any  drain,  trap,  or  soil-pipe. 

The  main  drain  muBt  be  laid  to  such  a gradient 
that  it  will  be  self-cleansing ; that  is  to  say,  the 
fluid  in  it  must  have  a minimum  velocity  of 
180  ft.  per  minute.  When  such  a drain  goes 
under  a house,  which  cannot  always  be  avoided, 
the  best  material  to  be  used  is  cast  iron,  jointed 
with  tarred  spun  yarn,  and  leaded,  and  laid  in  a 
bed  of  Portland  cement  concrete.  A diameter 
of  4 in.  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  drain  of  any 
ordinary  house;  such  a drain,  with  a gradient 
of  1 in  30,  will  discharge  40,435  cubic  feet  per 
diem,  the  average  discharge  of  a house  being 
40  cubic  feet.  All  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  a house  should  be  made  as  accessible  as  pos- 
sible. A plan  showing  the  position  of  the 
drains  should  go  with  every  lease.  It  is  hoped 
that  before  long  wrought  iron  will  supersede 
lead  for  pressure  pipes. 

With  regard  to  house  inspection,  the  subject 
seems  to  be  little  understood  by  householders. 

A mechanic  is  well  fitted  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  the  pipes  and  appliances,  but  of  the 
designing  of  sanitary  arrangements  he  knows 
nothing,  or  less  than  nothing,  for  what  he  does 
know  is  faulty.  It  is  almost  useless  to  call  in 
an  engineer  to  examine  a house  unless  he  sees 
the  whole  of  it,  and  it  is  equally  useless  to  ask 
him  to  certify  as  to  the  condition  of  the  bouse  if 
the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  local 
builder  from  his  report,  unless  he  has  seen  the 
whole  of  the  reconstruction. 

The  author  does  not  think  that  compulsory 
inspections  by  officers  appointed  by  the  local 
authorities  will  satisfactorily  meet  the  require- 
ments of  householders  and  the  public. 

Sewers. 

When  the  sewage  has  passed  the  syphon- trap 
on  the  main  drain  the  house  should  have  done 
with  it,  but  Bach  is  not  generally  the  case  ; for 
even  if  the  trap  resists  the  return  of  gas  in 
volume,  the  water  in  it  absorbs  gas  on  the  side 
of  the  sewer,  and  gives  it  off  on  the  side  of  the 
house.  If  the  main  drain  is  disconnected  from 
the  Bewer  by  a ventilating  manhole,  auy  gas 
which  may  return  is  carried  up  the  ventilating 
pipe,  but,  as  drains  are  generally  arranged,  it 
passes  into  the  house.  The  form  and  con- 
struction of  the  street  sewer  will  greatly  influ- 
ence the  house-drain,  for  with  faulty  form  and 
construction  there  will  be  greater  evolution  of 
gas  and  greater  danger  of  the  trap  being  forced. 
Small  pipes  and  drains  should  hava  a gradient 
which  will  produce  a minimum  velocity  in  them 
of  180  ft.  per  minute,  large  sewers  should  pro- 


vide for  a minimum  velocity  of  150  ft.  per 
minute.  If  these  velocities  are  not  maintained 
deposit  will  take  place,  and  the  sewer  will  be- 
come an  elongated  cesspool. 

The  quantity  of  sewage  to  be  discharged  is 
constantly  varying,  but  for  practical  purposes  it 
may  be  taken  that  one-half  passes  away  in  eight 
hours.  In  a town  of  200,000  inhabitants  this 
will  give  a discharge  at  the  rate  of  1,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute  for  eight  hours,  and  half  that 
amount  for  the  remaining  sixteen  hours.  To 
meet  this  variation  oval  sewers  have  been  de- 
signed in  which  the  scouring  action  is  more  con- 
centrated than  in  the  circular  sewer.  In  the 
form  to  which  the  following  figures  apply  the 
transverse  diameter  is  §•  of  the  vertical  diameter, 
the  radius  of  the  invert  is  s,  and  the  radii  of 
the  sides  1J  the  transverse  diameter.  A Bewer 
of  this  form,  3 ft.  9 in.  by  2 ft.  6 in.,  with  a 
gradient  of  1 in  900,  will  discharge  1,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  with  a mean  velooity  of  flow  of 
167  ft.  per  minute,  and  500  cubic  feet  with  a 
velooity  of  151  ft.  per  minute.  This  provides 
for  nothing  but  the  discharge  of  the  sewage 
proper.  If,  however,  the  rainfall  on  an  area 
of  four  square  miles,  at  the  rate  of  1 in.  in 
twenty -four  hours,  80  per  cent,  of  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  sewers,  be  added,  the  dimen- 
sions will  have  to  be  increased  from  3 ft.  9 in. 
by  2 ft.  6 in.  and  7 ft.  6 in.  by  5 ft.,  and  the 
velocity  will  be  with  the  same  gradient  and 
running  full  241  ft.  per  minute,  while  when  dis- 
charging 500  cubic  feet  the  velocity  will  be 
151  ft.  per  minute. 

Drains  must  be  provided  for  the  removal  of 
rain-water,  but  these  may  be  taken  to  the  nearest 
stream,  and  may  be  short  and  small,  whereas  if 
the  sewer  is  used  for  this  purpose  it  goes  on 
increasing  in  size  up  to  its  outfall,  which  will 
generally  be  at  a considerable  distance,  and 
must  have  capacity  for  both  sewage  and  rain- 
fall, unless  storm-water  overflows  are  provided, 
and  these  are  olumsy  and  objectionable  expe- 
dients. 

Where  pumping  has  to  bo  resorted  to  the 
introduction  of  rain-water  into  sewers  is  espe- 
cially to  be  avoided,  for  in  the  case  quoted  six 
engines  and  their  boilers  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided to  remove  the  combined  sewage  and  rain- 
fall, while  one  would  serve  to  remove  the  sewage 
alone. 

However  desirable  it  may  be  that  the  sewage 
should  be  separated  from  the  rain-water,  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  there  are  no  difficulties  in 
the  way.  Rain-water  is  in  itself  pure,  but 
when  it  has  washed  down  houses,  streets,  and 
foul  refuse-heaps,  it  is  no  longer  pure.  In  the 
separate  system  two  drains  would  have  to  be 
provided,  and  workmen  are  so  careless  and  igno- 
rant that,  unless  special  precautions  were  taken 
to  prevent  it,  they  would  join  up  the  house 
drains  to  either  conduit  indiscriminately.  This 
arrangement  would  also  add  to  the  complication 
of  our  underground  works. 

As,  according  to  Professor  Rankine,  the  maxi- 
mum velocity  in  drains  should  be  270  ft.  per 
minute,  these  cannot  be  laid  down  steep  hills, 
but  should  be  contoured  ronud  them,  and  this 
should  be  done  to  prevent  gases  rising  to  the 
highest  level,  and  then  being  forced  into  the 
houses.  In  low-lying  ground  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  a velocity  of  150  ft.  per  minute,  and 
here  in  many  caseB  flushing  or  pumping  must  be 
resorted  to.  If  lift-pumps  are  used,  the  ex- 
pense of  plant,  buildings,  and  ground  is  serious, 
besides  the  constant  yearly  charge  for  fuel, 
repairs,  or  attendance. 

A short  time  ago  the  author  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  an  apparatus,  designed  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Shone,  C.E.,  of  Wrexham,  at  work,  and  he  believes 
that  it  is  well  adapted  for  lifting  the  sewage  of 
low-lying  districts  or  for  pumping  water.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a cast-iron  globe,  into 
which  the  fluid  is  introduced  by  gravitation  and 
discharged  by  the  admission  of  air  under 
pressure  ; the  action  is  entirely  automatic ; the 
machines  can  be  placed  under  the  streets,  or  in 
any  convenient  place  out  of  the  way,  and  are 
fed  by  an  air-compressiDg  engine  placed  in  a 
central  position.  Sewer  gas  cannot  return 
through  the  globe,  and  the  exhaust  air  may  be 
used  for  ventilating  the  Bewer.  The  work  done 
is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  sewage  to  be 
lifted.  mu 

To  return  to  the  construction  of  sewers.  The 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  that  the  foundations 
are  sound  and  that  the  material  employed  is 
well  adapted  to  resist  the  acids  contained  in  the 
sewage  and  the  erosine  action  of  water.  Port- 
land cement  concrete  pipes  make  good  sewers 
for  the  smaller  sizes,  and  the  author  believes 
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that  similar  concrete  laid  in  situ  wonld  be  better 
than  brick  for  the  larger  sewers.  Sewers  should 
not  meet  on  the  level ; the  smaller  should  have 
a fall  of  half  the  larger  diameter  into  the  latter, 
and  all  junctions  should  be  curved  so  as  to  offer 
the  least  resistance  to  the  flow.  Any  bend  has 
a retarding  influence,  which  must  be  compen- 
sated by  additional  head.  House  junctions 
should  be  laid  in  when  the  sewer  is  built,  even 
if  not  at  once  used,  and  they  should  point  in  the 
direction  of  the  flow.  All  angles  or  causes  of 
retardation  Bhould  be  avoided,  as  also  any 
splashing,  which  will  cause  deposits.  All  sewers 
Bhould  be  laid  in  straight  lines,  both  as  regards 
direction  and  gradient,  so  that  their  position 
may  be  known  without  difficulty,  and  they  may 
be  easily  inspected  and  cleansed.  The  author  is 
of  opinion  that  sewering  through  the  streets  is 
to  be  preferred  to  draining  along  the  backs  of 
houses, — but  this  is  a vexed  question.  All 
sewers  should  be  ventilated,  and  it  has  been 
proposed  to  use  lamp-posts  and  the  chimneys  of 
factories  for  this  purpose ; but  there  are  strong 
objections  to  either  practice.  Ventilators  have 
been  closed  in  many  cases  because  they  smell, 
but  in  this  case  the  fault  is  in  the  sewer,  not  in 
the  ventilator  ; the  former  is  foul,  or  it  wonld 
not  smell,  and  more  ventilation  is  required,  not 
less.  The  outlets  of  sewers  should  be  protected 
by  doors  from  the  action  of  the  wind.  A very 
useful  arrangement  where  the  fall  of  the  drains 
is  small,  or  where  it  is  desired  to  irrigate  on  a 
small  scale,  is  the  flush  tank,  which,  when  full, 
discharges  its  oontenta  automatically  by  means 
of  a syphon.  The  author  believes  that  the 
arrangement  designed  by  Mr.  Isaao  Shone,  of 
Wrexham,  is  superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field, 
both  in  its  certainty  of  action  and  in  its  cheap- 
ness. Both  these  arrangements  are  good  pro- 
tectors against  the  return  of  sewer-gas. 

Sewage  Disposal. 

The  author  thinks  that  sewage  should  go  to 
the  land,  and  not  be  discharged  into  the 
sea.  How  the  sewage  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
land  must  depend  on  many  local  considerations, 
but  ordinary  sewage  farming  seems  to  be  the 
most  natural  and  simple  method.  Intermittent 
filtration  is  only  the  same  thing  in  a condensed 
form.  Sewage  farms  do  pay  when  they  are  not 
carried  out  on  too  grand  a scale,  and  where 
they  are  not  charged  with  amounts  which  in  no 
way  belong  to  them.  The  sludge  is  trouble- 
some, but  it  may  be  collected  in  tanks,  dried, 
and  mixed  with  bone-dust  or  otherwise,  and 
used  as  a separate  manure,  or  it  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  ploughed  into  the  ground. 

For  the  success  of  sewage  farms  the  sepa- 
rate system  is  almost  necessary;  they  cannot 
bear  being  deluged  with  rain-water  at  a time 
when  they  have  already  too  much  ; and  if  this 
be  admitted,  the  manorial  value  of  the  sewage, 
at  no  time  high,  is  much  reduced. 

Many  chemical  processes  have  been  devised 
for  the  treatment  of  sewage  so  as  to  render  it 
innocuous  and  marketable  as  a manure,  but  the 
author  believes  none  of  them  are  successful 
either  commercially  or  otherwise.  The  sludge 
has  also  been  filtered,  and  pressed  into  cakes, 
the  more  liquid  portion  of  the  sewage  only 
being  passed  on  to  the  land. 

Ventilation. 

The  author  said  that  he  had  already  taken  up 
so  much  time  that  his  remarks  on  ventilation 
must  be  few,  that  the  subject  is  intricate  and 
very  much  neglected,  but  of  great  importance. 
The  quantity  of  air  consumed  by  one  person  is 
from  cubic  feet  to  5 oubic  feet  per  minute, 
which  must  be  replaced.  One  pound  of  coal 
uses  312  oubic  feet,  besides  what  is  required  for 
lights ; this  consumption  is  only  at  present  pro- 
vided for  by  faulty  workmanship. 

To  avoid  draughts,  the  supply  of  air  necessary 
for  the  consumption  of  coal  and  lights  should  be 
introduced  directly  to  them ; but  when  this  is 
done  provision  must  be  made  for  the  circulation 
of  air,  otherwise  it  will  become  stagnant  and 
unfit  to  breathe.  Many  mechanical  means  have 
been  designed  to  meet  this  end,  the  best  of 
which  is  perhaps  the  centrifugal  fan  ; but  there 
is  also  the  direct  effect  of  heat  in  producing 
circulation,  aud  this  is  the  power  best  adapted 
for  use  in  houses. 

The  velocity  of  a column  of  air,  10  ft.  high, 
falling  into  one  10  ft.  5 in.  high,  which  difference 
of  level  will  be  produced  by  an  increase  of 
temperature  of  20  degs.  will  be,  according  to 
Hood,  310  ft.  per  minute;  therefore  310  oubic 
feet  per  minute  will  pass  through  a pipe  of  1 ft. 
area.  The  difference  of  temperature  between 


the  outer  and  inside  air  will  vary  greatly  at 
different  seasons,  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
ventilating-pipes  must  provide  for  this.  One 
pipe  can  only  be  used  for  one  level,  for  it  will 
draw  air  always  from  the  highest  available 
point.  This  is  a satisfactory  way  of  abstract- 
ing heated  and  vitiated  air,  but  the  admission 
of  fresh  air  is, not  so  easy.  If  cold  air  be  intro- 
duced direct  draughts  may  arise;  if  hf ated  air 
be  used  the  mechanical  power  is  lessened  or  lost. 
The  author  believes,  however,  that  cold  air  may 
be  introduced  without  draughts  supervening,  if 
the  aggregate  of  the  openings  be  large  enough, 
while  each  individual  opening  is  very  small,  and 
if  the  supply  of  air  for  the  lights  and  coal  be 
introduced  to  them  direct. 


THE  STANDARD  LIFE  OFFICE, 
KING  WILLIAM-STREET. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
King  William-street,  though  a comparatively 
new  thoroughfare,  having  been  formed  and  built 
only  half  a century  ago  as  one  of  the  approaches 
to  the  then  new  London  Bridge,  is  beginning  to 
be  rebuilt.  Near  London  Bridge,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  street,  the  Reliance  Life  Office  has 
lately  been  completed,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Fred. 
Chancellor,  architect.  Further  northward,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  street,  the  Standard  Life 
Assurance  Company’s  Office, — a larger  building 
than  that  just  named, — is  approaching  comple- 
tion, from  designs  by  Messrs.  Boulnois  & Warner, 
architects,  Waterloo-place,  Pall-mall.  As  it  was 
visited  by  the  members  of  the  Architectural  As- 
sociation on  Saturday  afternoon  last  (being  the 
first  visit  of  the  season  to  buildings  in  progress), 
we  are  enabled  to  give  some  particulars  of  it. 

The  building  has  a frontage  of  102  ft.  9 in. 
to  King  William-street,  extending  southwards 
from  Post  Office-court  (a  little  to  the  south  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth)  to  Abchurch. 
lane,  towards  which  last-named  thoroughfare 
there  is  a return  frontage  of  51  ft.  8£  in.  The 
height  of  the  fagade  from  the  ground  level  to 
the  top  of  the  parapet  is  72  ft.  The  building 
contains  five  floors,  including  the  basement  and 
the  top  floor,  but  the  fenestration  only  shows 
four  floors,  the  windows  of  the  top  floor  being 
behind  the  balustrade  which  surmounts  the  top 
cornice.  The  building  is  about  equally  divided 
internally  into  two  portions  by  a party-wall,  it 
being  the  intention  of  the  Company  to  let  out 
as  offices  the  northern  half  of  the  building, 
retaining  only  the  southern  half  for  their  own 
use.  The  fagade  consists  of  two  orders  sur- 
mounted by  a boldly-projecting  cornice.  The 
lowermost  order  consists  of  red  Aberdeen 
granite  pilasters,  resting  on  a massive  and 
boldly-moulded  stylobate,  and  surmounted  by 
moulded  caps  carrying  a cornice, — all  of  the 
same  material.  This  order  embraces  the  ground 
and  first  floors,  the  pilasters  (exclusive  of  caps 
and  stylobate)  being  nearly  23  ft.  high, — each 
pilaster  consisting  of  only  two  pieces  of  granite. 
The  portion  of  the  fagade  between  these 
pilasters  is  of  Portland  stone,  and  contains  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  ground-floor,  and  the 
windows  of  the  first-floor.  Above  the  granite 
cornice  at  the  level  .of  the  second  floor,  the 
whole  of  the  fagade  is  of  Portland  stone,  and 
consists  of  an  order  of  three-quarter  Corinthian 
columns,  ranging  with  the  granite  pilasters 
below,  having  carved  capitals,  and  surmounted 
by  the  top  cornice  already  mentioned.  Between 
these  columns  are  the  windows  of  the  second 
and  third  floors.  The  return  frontage  to  Ab- 
ohnrch-lane  is  treated  in  precisely  the  same 
way  and  in  the  same  materials  as  the  main 
frontage  to  King  William-street.  The  very 
irregular  shape  of  the  Bite  has  called  forth  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  planning,  so  as  to 
make  the  best  of  the  area  available ; for, 
almost  immediately  contiguous  as  it  is  to  Lom- 
bard-street (one  of  the  properties  abutting  upon 
it  being  the  Bankers’  Clearing-house),  the  value 
of  the  site  may  be  reckoned  at  so  much  per 
square  inch.  An  awkwardly  acute  angle 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  building  has  been 
utilised  with  advantage  for  the  staircase  to  that 
portion  of  the  building  which  is  to  be  let  out  as 
offices  ; while  much  skill  has  been  shown  in  the 
planning  of  the  staircase  in  the  Standard  Com- 
pany’s offices  so  as  to  utilise  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage another  angle  of  the  site.  The  base- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  premises  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Company  contains  extensive  fire- 
proof and  burglar-proof  strong-rooms,  fitted 
with  iron  doors  by  Messrs.  Chubb,  of  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard.  A tramway  will  be  laid  from  the 


inside  of  these  strong-rooms  to  a lift  provided  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  books  up  to  the  office. 
The  basement  of  this  part  of  the  building  also 
contains  a lavatory  and  other  rooms  for  the 
clerks,  and  the  urinals  and  watercloBets,  which 
are  placed  beneath  the  vaults  underneath  the 
pavement,  an  area,  covered  and  top-lighted  by 
Hamilton’s  prismoidal  lights,  intervening  be- 
tween them  and  the  building.  On  the  ground- 
floor  is  the  general  office  of  the  Company,  entered 
direot  from  King  William-street.  This  apart- 
ment will  be  40  ft.  long  in  its  greatest  length  in 
the  direction  of  the  main  frontage,  and  43  ft. 
deep  from  front  to  back  in  its  greatest  depth. 
Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  office 
will  be  40  ft.  square.  It  will  be  provided  with 
massive  mahogany  counter  and  desks,  and  that 
portion  of  the  floor  outside  of  the  counter,  and 
to  which  the  public  will  have  access,  is  paved 
with  Minton’s  mosaic.  The  massive  iron  column 
in  the  centre  of  the  office  is  covered  with  sca- 
gliola  by  Bellman  & Ivey,  and  is  to  have  a 
bronzed  capital.  The  staircase  to  the  upper  floors 
leads  up  direct  from  the  general  office.  It  is  of 
Portland  Btone,  with  moulded  soffit,  to  the  level 
of  the  third  floor,  and  has  very  excellent  cast- 
iron  balusters,  made  to  the  special  designs  of 
the  architects  by  the  Coalbrook-dale  Company. 
On  the  first  floor  is  the  Board-room,  30  ft.  by 
15  ft.  6 in.  This  apartment  has  (like  the  general 
office  and  some  other  apartments)  a mahogany 
dado,  and  will  have  a mahogany  chimney-piece 
by  Messrs.  Walker  & Sons,  of  Bunhill-row. 
Adjoining  the  Board-room  will  be  the  secre- 
tary’s room  ; and  the  remainder  of  this  floor  and 
the  whole  of  the  second  and  third  floors  will  be 
devoted  to  rooms  for  the  actuary,  medical  and 
legal  advisers,  and  heads  of  departments  and 
their  clerks.  The  top  or  fourth  floor,  reached 
from  the  third  floor  by  a wooden  staircase,  will 
be  principally  used  as  a residence  for  the  house- 
keeper. The  northern  half  of  the  building, 
which  is  to  be  let  in  floors  or  parts  of  floors 
as  mercantile  offices,  is,  of  course,  somewhat 
different  in  its  arrangements.  The  staircase  is 
not  so  wide,  but  has  a dado  of  brown  and  green 
glazed  tiles  by  Messrs.  White  & Co.  Part  of 
the  basement  is  also  intended  to  be  let  as 
offices,  the  use  of  the  prismoidal  pavement 
lights  before  mentioned  rendering  this  possible. 
The  stoves  and  marble  chimney-pieces  throughout 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Wright,  of  Queen 
Victoria-street.  The  steps  of  the  thresholds  to 
both  portions  of  the  building  are  of  Craigleith 
stone.  The  red  Aberdeen  granite  used  in  the 
fagade  was  supplied,  worked,  and  polished  ready 
for  fixing  by  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Field,  & C©. 
The  gasfitting,  electric  bells,  and  speaking-tubes 
(as  also  the  hot-water  heating  apparatus  used 
as  an  auxiliary  to  open  fire-places  in  the  general 
office  of  the  company)  have  been  supplied 
and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Land  & Co.,  of  Stratford. 
The  carving  of  the  stonework  of  the  fagade 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Kels9y.  That  portion 
of  the  bnilding  which  is  to  be  ocoupied  by  the 
company  is  being  dried  by  Messrs.  Dreyfus  & 
Co.,  the  licensees  of  Ligny’s  process.  The 
floors  throughout  are  of  iron  and  concrete  con- 
struction. It  may  be  added  that  the  building 
occupies  1 he  site  of  the  old  City  Carlton  Club, 
which  was  found  to  have  been  ereoted  on  a bed 
of  conorete  4 ft.  thick  over  the  whole  area.  As 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a deeper  basement  for 
the  new  building,  this  bed  of  concrete  had  to 
be  removed.  Beneath  it  was  found  a layer  of 
made  ground,  consisting  partly  of  ashes  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  the  Great  Fire  of  London. 
No  antiquities  of  any  kind  were  found,  although 
the  Bite  was  excavated  over  the  whole  area  until 
the  gravel  was  reached,  which  in  some  places 
(notably  at  the  corner  of  Abchurch-lane)  neces- 
sitated excavation  to  a depth  of  30  ft.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  of  Tredegar 
Works,  Bow,  whose  foreman  on  the  building  is 
Mr.  Wheatley.  The  cost  of  the  bnilding  will  be 
about  30,000£.,  of  which  5,000£.  is  for  the 
granite. 

Mr.  Warner  was  kind  enough  to  conduct  the 
visitors  over  the  building,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  the  clerk  of  the  works. 


Proposed  Font  for  the  Parish  Church, 
Sheffield. — In  reply  to  a question  on  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Hems  writes  to  say, — “The  award  in 
this  matter  was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Charles  Green, 
of  Sheffield,  and  that  artist  is  now  engaged  upon 
the  work.  Mr.  Green  is  neither  an  architect 
nor  a statuary,  but  is  a clever  modeller  of  the 
late  Mr.  Stevens’s  school.  His  sympathies  do 
not  draw  him  towards  Gotbio  work. 
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LEICESTER  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

In  the  place  of  their  annual  dinner  the  presi- 
dent and  committee  '>f  the  Leicester  Society  of 
Architects  determined  this  year  to  give  a con- 
versazione, which  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Literary  Institute,  Museum,  and  School  of  Art  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  27th  nit.  There  waB  a fine 
collection  of  works  of  art.  The  great  hall 
■was  filled  with  water-colour  drawings  by  David 
Cox,  De  Wint,  G.  Barrett,  Cattermole,  and  other 
articts  of  the  old  school,  and  by  J.  D.  Linton, 
W.  PilBbury,  J.  Fullevlove,  Harry  Ward  (these 
last  three  local  artists),  J.  Enoch  Langhorn,  and 
R.  Phene  Spiers.  On  the  walls  above  the  draw- 
ings were  cartoons  for  stained  glass  by  Mr. 
Holiday  and  Mr.  Shields,  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  and  against  the 
platf'-rm  a series  of  large  plaques  painted  by 
Miss  Spiers. 

One  eud  of  the  hall  Messrs.  Trollope,  of 
London,  had  filled  with  fine  specimens  of  old 
tapestry,  modern  carved  furniture  and  specimens 
-of  the  modern  faience  of  all  Europe,  collected 
by  Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson,  who  came  specially  to 
arrange  them.  At  the  other  end  was  a fine 
collection  of  embroidery  and  art  needlework, 
specially  lent  by  the  president  (H.R.H.  Princess 
Louise)  and  the  committee  of  the  Ladies’  Work 
Society,  31,  Sloane-street,  among  the  specimens 
being  some  of  Her  Royal  Highness’s  design  and 
workmanship. 

The  rooms  of  the  School  of  Art  were  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Collinson&  Lock  with  Persian  carpets, 
cabinets,  and  other  furniture ; by  Messrs. 
Richardson  & Ellson,  of  London,  Messrs.  Elgood 
Brothers,  of  Leicester,  and  Messrs.  Smith  & Son, 
of  Birmingham,  with  braes  work  of  various  kinds, 
some  repoussd  panels  of  Messrs.  Elgood  being 
especially  remarkable  ; by  Mr.  Noble  and  Messrs. 
Cort  & Paul  (both  local  art-manufacturers)  with 
furniture,  grates,  and  specimens  of  art  pottery 
of  various  kinds,  the  walls  of  the  large  room 
being  decorated  with  a series  of  finished  cartoon 
drawings  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Lonsdale.  In  part 
of  the  Museum  the  walls  were  hung  with 
Japanese  drawings  and  the  cases  covered  with 
Japanese  embroidery  lent  by  Mr.  Cutler,  and 
with  Persian  carpets  lent  by  Dr.  Dresser.  The 
president  (Mr.  Joseph  Goddard)  reoeived  the 
guests  (who  numbered  close  upon  500)  in  the 
large  hall.  There  was  a band  of  music  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Nicholson  in  the  con- 
servatory, where  every  available  portion  of  wall 
was  decorated  with  the  designs  of  the  principal 
Leicester  architects,  including  Mr.  Ordish 
(whose  own  drawings  were  specially  remarked) 
Messrs.  Shenton  & Baker,  Mr.  Millican,  Messrs. 
Goddard  & Paget,  Goodaore,  Borrodaile,  and 
others.  The  Leicester  people  seemed  to  be 
especially  pleased  with  the  exhibition,  and  great 
regret  was  expressed  that  the  works  of  art  could 
not  be  left  on  view  for  a week.  It  was  arranged, 
however,  that  the  water-colour  drawings,  lent 
principally  by  Messrs.  W.  S.  Hobson,  George 
Hodges  Yiccars,  J.  Orwell,  and  J.  Goddard,  should 
be  left  in  the  Great  Hall  till  Tuesday.  On  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Goddard,  the  president,  gave 
a luncheon  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  to  some  of 
the  principal  guests  and  the  members  of  the 
Society. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MASTER  BUILDERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

This  Association  held  their  sixth  half-yearly 
meeting  at  the  Palatine  Hotel,  Manchester,  on 
Wednesday,  the  26th  of  January,  1881,  when 
the  following  towns  were  represented  : — London, 
Liverpool,  Manchester  and  Salford,  Lancaster, 
Wolverhampton,  Brad  ford, Northampton, Lincoln, 
Leeds,  Warrington,  Wigan,  Birmingham,  Shef- 
field, Huddersfield,  Portsmouth,  Doncaster, 
Edinburgh,  Dundee,  Rochdale,  Crewe,  Maccles- 
field, Bolton,  Kidderminster,  Staleybridge,  St. 
Helen’s,  Hull,  Oldham,  and  Meltham.  The 
report  of  the  council  and  accounts  for  the  last 
half  year  were  adopted,  and  directed  to  be 
circulated. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year: — Mr.  Stanley  G. 
Bird  (London),  president;  Mr.  W.  H.  Cowlin 
(Bristol),  Mr.  Robert  Neill,  jun.  (Manchester), 
vice-presidents;  Mr.  Edward  Hughes  (Liver- 
pool), treasurer.  Mr.  Thomas  Clay,  Manchester, 
the  late  president,  was  elected  an  honorary  vice- 
president. 

The  oouncil  reported  that  they  had  great 
pleasure  in  bringing  prominently  before  the 
notice  of  the  Association  that  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Painters  of  Scotland, 


whose  deputation  attended  the  meeting  at 
Bristol,  had  joined  the  Association  ; and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  various  associations  of  master 
builders  in  Scotland  will  see  their  way,  before 
the  next  half-yearly  meeting,  to  join.  It  was 
decided  to  increase  the  number  of  gentlemen 
forming  the  council  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
five,  and  representatives  from  Edinburgh, 
Bolton,  Hull,  Sheffield,  and  Portsmouth  were 
elected  members.  It  was  also  decided,  on  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  to  hold  the 
next  half-yearly  meeting  in  London. 

The  question  of  extending  the  Association 
was  considered,  and  this  was  recommended  to 
the  consideration  of  local  associations,  who  were 
requested  to  take  this  matter  up  in  their  respec- 
tive neighbourhoods,  with  a view  of  increasing 
the  number  of  local  associations. 

The  question  of  the  liability  of  employers, 
under  the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  1880,  was 
next  considered,  and  after  some  considerable 
discussion,  during  which  several  schemes  of 
insurance  were  submitted  by  the  Bub-committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  it  was  decided  to 
refer  the  question  back  to  them  for  further 
consideration,  and  to  bring  the  matter  to 
maturity  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

After  the  meeting,  the  members  of  the  council 
and  other  gentlemen  from  local  associations  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  were  entertained 
at  dinner  by  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Builders’  Association,  over  which 
Mr.  William  Southern  presided,  supported  by 
Mr.  Robert  Neill,  J.P.,  and  Major  Bird,  of 
London. 


MONOLITH  TO  RECORD  THE  SITE  OF 
THE  EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 

The  Counoil  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have  come 
to  the  decision  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
record,  by  a monolith,  the  site  of  the  great 
Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry  of  all 
Nations,  held  in  1851  in  Hyde  Park,  and  they 
propose  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by  a public 
subscription.  A deputation,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Bramwell,  chairman  of  Council,  Sir  Henry  Cole, 
Mr.  Owen  Roberts,  and  Dr.  Richardson,  have 
waited  on  the  Chief  Commissioner,  who  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  have  a design  of  the  work 
proposed,  when  he  would  lay  it  before  Her 
Majesty’s  Government.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a considerable  sum  of  money  was  raised 
some  yeara  ago  to  erect  in  Hyde  Park  a 
memorial  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  that 
through  the  caprice  of  Her  Majesty’s  then  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Works,  the  monument,  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  of  the  kind  in 
London,  was  shut  up  in  the  Horticultural 
Gardens.  The  present  movement,  the  result  of 
a Btrong  feeling  that  the  site  ought  to  be 
marked,  serves  to  show  what  tomfoolery  goes 
on  at  times  in  this  country  under  the  name  of 
Government.  We  hope  the  present  endeavour 
may  be  successful. 


MEDALS  FOR 

SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  Society  of  Arts  are  offering  medals  for 
plans  showing  the  best  sanitary  arrangements  in 
houses  built  in  the  metropolis,  such  plans  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  Society’s  Rooms,  Adelphi,  in 
June,  1881,  and  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the 
12th  of  May  next. 

1.  One  silver  medal  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  sanitary 
arrangements  carried  out  and  in  satisfactory  working  in  a 
house  let  out  in  tenements  to  artisans,  for  which  a weekly 
rental  is  paid. 

2.  One  silver  medal  for  the  be9t  sanitary  arrangements 
in  actual  satisfactory  working,  in  a house  of  the  yearly 
rental  of  from  4/31.  or  less  to  about  100J.  in  value. 

3.  One  silver  medal  for  the  best  sanitary  arrangements 
in  actual  satisfactory  working  in  a house  of  the  yearly 
rental  value  of  2001.  and  upwards,  to  any  amount. 

The  houses  must  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  judges,  who,  in  considering  their  award,  will 
be  guided  by  the  suggestions  of  plans  for  main 
sewerage,  drainage,  and  water-supply,  made 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 

The  conditions  may  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary. 

The  names  of  the  architects,  surveyors,  or 
sanitary  engineers  who  directed  the  sanitary 
arrangements  are  asked  for,  and  certificates 
will  be  awarded  to  those  whose  plans  obtain 
the  medals. 


Mr.  G.  C.  Henderson  has  been  appointed 
architect  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland,  in  the  room  of  Messrs.  Miller  & Symes. 


ST.  MARK’S,  VENICE. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  St.  Maik's, 
Venice,  Committee,  a vote  of  thanks  was  unani- 
mously passed  to  Commendatore  Azzurri,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  Romo,  for  his 
expression  of  opinion,  at  a special  assembly  of 
the  Academy,  on  the  subject  of  the  preservation 
of  St.  Mark’s.  The  committee,  finding  its  own 
sentiments  so  admirably  set  forth  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  President,  is  desirous  for  the  future, 
to  acknowledge  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  as  the 
centre  and  channel  for  any  observations  which 
it  may  find  necessary  to  make  on  the  subject. 


SIR  JOHN  SOANE'S  MUSEUM. 

The  Trustees  met  upon  the  20th  of  January 
to  receive  the  report  of  the  curator,  Mr.  Jas. 
Wild,  and  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  past  year. 

The  public  season  of  Sir  John  Soane’s 
Museum,  in  Lincoln’s  - inn  - fields,  began  on 
Tuesday  last. 

During  February  and  March  it  is  open  to  the 
public  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  In  April, 
May,  June,  July,  and  August  it  is  open  on 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
number  of  visitors  to  this  Museum  still  continues 
steadily  to  increase,  as  the  following  figures 
sent  to  us  by  the  curator  will  show:— 1880, 
4,084 ; 1879,  3,230. 

Those  who  wish  to  refer  to  the  books  in  the 
library,  or  to  copy  from  the  drawings,  casts, 
pictures,  &c.,  have  to  write  to  the  curator 
beforehand  for  permission,  which  is  always 
given  if  the  request  be  supported  either  by  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  trustees,  or  from  a mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy,  or  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  or  from  the  head- 
master of  any  public  school  of  art. 

The  number  of  students  has  also  considerably 
increased.  In  1880  forty-one  Btudents  attended 
on  163  dayB;  in  1879  twenty-four  Btudents 
attended  on  forty-seven  days. 


SALES  OF  BUILDING  LAND. 

Last  week  Messrs.  Baker  & Sons  offered  for 
sale,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  eleven  freehold 
building  plots  at  Muswell-hill,  adjoining  the 
Muswell-hill-road,  and  close  to  the  Alexandra 
Palace.  The  several  plots  have  frontages  of 
18  ft.  each,  with  a depth  of  about  80  ft.,  some 
of  them  facing  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  others 
having  frootages  to  Muswell-hill-road  and  Mus- 
well-hill-place.  All  the  plots  were  sold,  realising 
in  the  whole  4001.,  or  about  401.  per  plot. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Richard  J.  Collier  offered  for 
sale,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  a freehold  piece  of 
land,  known  as  “ Little  Hill  Field,”  Buckhurst- 
hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Epping  Forest, 
containing  an  area  of  two  acres,  and  eligible 
for  the  erection  of  either  a public  institution,  a 
villa  residence,  or  for  cottages.  The  land  was 
sold  for  3001.  Mr.  Collier  also  offered,  at  the 
Chequers  Inn,  Marsh-street,  Walthamstow,  on 
the  evening  after  the  great  snowstorm,  the 
Black  Horse-lane  Estate,  Walthamstow.  The 
number  of  lots  offered  was  183,  one  portion 
having  frontages  of  16  ft.,  and  a depth  of  60  ft., 
and  another  portion  having  30  ft.  of  frontage, 
and  a depth  of  155  ft.  The  severe  weather,  to 
a certain  extent,  interfered  with  the  sale,  but 
there  was  Btill  a tolerably  numerous  company, 
and  about  three-fourths  of  the  estate  were  sold, 
the  smaller  plots  realising  about  47 1.  per  plot, 
and  the  large  plots  1361.  each.  The  total  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  amounted  to  7,1221. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Hospital,  Kendal.— The  designs  of  Mr.  D. 
Brade,  of  Kendal,  for  the  proposed  hospital  for 
infectious  diseases  in  that  town,  have  been 
selected  by  the  Corporation. 

Pontefract  Town-hall—  The  authors  of  the 
design  placed  first  in  this  competition  are 
Messrs.  Perkin  & Bulmer,  of  Leeds,  and  not 
Mr.  Perkin3,  as  originally  forwarded  to  us. 


Th.e  National  Portrait  Gallery. — A recent 
outbreak  of  fire  here,  although  fortunately  soon 
suppressed,  suggests  an  anxious  inquiry  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  pictures  where  they  are  now 
placed.  Is  the  building  fire-proof  to  any  ex- 
tent  ? 
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OBITUARY. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. — We  hear  with  the  deepest 
regret  of  the  death  of  this  well-known  writer  and 
universally  esteemed  lady.  For  fifty  years  and 
more  Mrs.  Hall  has  been  writing,  and,  either 
singly  or  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hall,  has  pro- 
duceda  vast  number  of  books,  tales,  novels,  plays, 
and  descriptive  works,  all  calculated  to  better  as 
well  as  to  amuse.  This  is  not  the  place  to  give 
a list  of  them  or  to  estimate  carefully  her 
position  in  the  world  of  letters,  but  it  will,  of 
course,  be  done  elsewhere.  Her.  Irish  Btories 
and  her  works  on  Ireland  generally,  were 
written  with  the  view  of  making  known  the  good 
points  of  the  Irish  character,  and  inducing 
sympathy  in  this  country,  and  were  largely 
successful,  and  widely  recognised.  Her  name 
is  mentioned  with  regard  by  persons  of 
all  classes  in  Ireland.  Mrs.  Hall  departed  this 
life  at  her  residence  in  East  Molesey,  Surrey,  on 
Sunday  evening  last,  at  nine  o’clock.  The 
funeral  is  fixed  to  take  place  at  Addlestone  on 
this,  Saturday  morning.  A more  admirable 
woman,  in  every  relation  of  life,  we  have 
never  known  ; her  memory  will  be  prized  most 
by  those  who  knew  her  best. 

Mr.  Alfred  Elmore,  R.A.,  died  on  the  24th  ult., 
aged  66.  He  exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the 
Academy  in  1834,  and  was  elected  an  Acade- 
mician in  1877. 


MASONS’  MARKS. 

SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the 
20th  of  January,  Mr.  Freshfield,  V.P.,  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  R.  S.  Ferguson  made  a communica- 
tion on  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  “ Laba- 
rum”  on  the  exterior  wall  of  Carlisle  Cathedral, 
reported  by  Precentor  Yenables  in  the  Athe- 
nceurn  of  the  8th  of  January.  Mr.  Ferguson 
held  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  one  of  not 
less  than  twenty  examples  found  on  that  build- 
ing of  the  well-known  mason’s  mark  called  the 
hour-glass,  which  may  be  described  as  a St. 
Andrew’s  oross,  with  its  upper  and  lower  angles 
closed,  and  then  laid  prone  on  its  side.  A com. 
mon  addition  to  this  mark  (as  here  found)  is  a 
vertical  line  passing  through  the  centre,  parallel 
to,  and  of  the  same  length  as,  the  lines  already 
spokenof  as barringorclosinguptheangles.  This 
variety  occurs  on  the  exterior  walls  of  the  nave 
and  on  the  fratry,  a building  of  much  later  date 
than  the  nave.  The  particular  mark  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Yenables  is  on  one  of  the  dark  grey 
rectangular  blocks  on  the  eastern  face  of  the 
southern  buttress  of  the  fragment  of  the  nave, 
about  8 ft.  from  the  ground.  At  the  top  of  the 
vertical  line,  just  mentioned  as  a variant  of  the 
hour-glass  mark,  is  a flaw  or  maik  in  the  stone, 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a D,  which  is  obviously 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  the  loop  of  the  Greek 
Rhu  or  P.  Adopting  the  Athenaeum  report  of 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Ferguson’s  reasons  for  not 
believing  this  particular  mark  to  be  the  “ La- 
barum  ” are  as  follow  1.  The  presence  of  the 
two  unmistakable  vertical  lines  closing  the 
angles  of  the  supposed  letter  X.  2.  The  obtuse- 
ness of  the  upper  and  lower  angles,  they  being 
about  120°,  which  is  fat  d to  all  resemblance  to 
the  Greek  Chi.  3.  The  upright  Btroke  of  the 
D-shaped  flaw  does  not  join  on  to,  and  is  not 
even  in  the  same  line  with,  the  vertical  line 
already  mentioned  as  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  St.  Andrew’s  cross.  4.  The  occur- 
rence on  the  same  faoe  of  the  same  buttress,  on 
a Bimilarly-coloured  and  similarly-cooled  stone, 
Df  this  identical  mark  of  the  prone  hour-glass 
with  its  vertical  line,  without  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  “ Labarum.”  5.  The  repeated 
occurrence  on  other  parts  of  the  nave  and  on 
;he  fratry  of  the  same  hour-glass  mark,  without 
any  vestige  of  the  “ Labarum.” 

Mr.  J.  Evans  agreed  with  Mr.  Ferguson. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Knight  WatsoD)  observed 
.hat  credit  was,  he  thought,  due  to  Mr. 
3.  E.  Street  for  the  care  he  had  taken  in  direct- 
Dg  examples  of  mason’s  marks  to  be  collected  ; 
ind  also  to  Mr.  Creed,  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
fhefour  plates  exhibited  that  evening  contained 
115  examples. 

! The  Chairman  expressed  a hope  that  some 
lystemutic  effort  would  be  made  to  collect  to- 
gether mason’s  marks  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
o as  to  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  date 
vhen  they  first  appeared,  and  of  the  purpose 
or  which  they  were  made.  He  had  himself 
ollected  many  examples  in  Spain  and  also  at 
ilonstantinople.  At  the  latter  place  he  believed 


they  were  merely  intended  to  mark  the  place  ] 
to  be  occupied  by  the  particular  stone.  They  ' 
consisted  there  of  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Speaking  for  ourselves,  and  having  seen  the 
outline  of  the  supposed  “ Labarum,”  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  an  ordinary 
Medimval  mason’s  mark.  We  are  glad  of  the 
mistake  that  was  fallen  into,  since  it  has  served 
again  to  bring  before  the  Society  an  interesting 
subject,  first  treated  of  in  England  in  their  own 
Archceologia,  and  concerning  which  there  is  yet 
much  to  be  said. 


TENDERS  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS  FOR  THE 
CORPORATION  OF  LINCOLN. 

Tiif.  following  were  the  tenders  for  contract 
No.  7,  house  connexions,  Lincoln  Sewerage 
Works.  They  were  by  schedule  of  prices  only, 
but  an  approximate  calculation  of  the  work  to 
be  done,  based  on  these  schedules,  made  the 
tenders,  we  are  informed,  rank  as  follows: — 

Kellett  & Bentley,  8idcup £41,293  16  0 ! 

Parker  & Co.,  Stourbridge  35,512  10  0 

Cowen  & Lansdown,  Lincoln  27,856  5 0 

Binns  Brothers,  Lincoln  (accepted)  20,443  15  0 

Career,  Lincoln 16,093  15  0 ! 

For  the  construction  of  boundary-walls  in 
Brickyard  and  Rndgard  lanes : — 

Brickyard-lane.  Rudgard-lane. 


Buttery  & Gadd,  Lincoln...  £211  8 6 ...£130 

Mills  & Creasy,  Lincoln  ...  89  16  0 ...  56  15 

Slingeby,  Lincoln  71  0 0 ...  60  0 

Binns  Brothers.  Lincoln  ...  69  15  0 ...  45  10 

Crosby  & Sons,  Lincoln 

Otter  & Broughton, Lincoln 
Cowen  & Lansdown, Lincoln 

Priestley,  Lincoln — 49  0 0 

Wright, 'Lincoln  (accepted)  39  10  0 ...  36  10  0! 

We  leave  the  differences  to  speak  for  them- 
selves; they  are  beyond  explanation. 


THE  BOARD-ROOM  FOR  THE  SCHOOL 
BOARD. 

The  large  meeting-room  in  the  house  of  the 
School  Board  for  London,  on  the  Embankment, 
has  been  warmed  and  ventilated  on  a principle 
extensively  introduced  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  few  years  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Leeds, 
that  is,  “ by  direct  radiation  from  exposed  sur- 
faces at  or  near  the  floor,  placod  on  the  colder 
sides  of  the  rooms.  These  surfaces  are  warmed 
by  steam  at  low  pressure,  never  exceeding  5 lb., 
or  one-third  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
cold  air  is  introduced  in  large  quantities,  and 
directed  upwards,  so  as  to  be  well  diffused 
before  falling  upon  the  occupants.  The  air  is 
not  heated,  but  remains  cooler  than  the  indi- 
cated temperature  of  the  rooms,  thus  giving  it 
the  desired  freshness  and  invigorating  influ- 
ence.” The  extract  is  from  the  ceiling. 

The  heating  surface  in  the  board-room  con- 
sists of  four  ordinary  coils  of  very  small  pipe, 
two  at  each  end  of  the  apartment,  and  a some- 
what larger  pipe,  which  runs  round  the  room 
above  the  dado,  at  the  foot  of  the  windows.  We 
shall  be  curious  to  hear  of  the  result  on  a 
thoroughly  cold  day.  If  “the  air  is  not  heated” 
by  the  coils,  we  certainly  should  not  expect  to 
find  members  in  the  body  of  the  room  complain- 
ing that  they  are  too  warm.  The  work,  which 
includes  a considerable  boiler  in  the  basement, 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Longden,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Robson,  the  architect  of 
the  Board. 


A COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “An  East  Indian,” 
wishes  to  know  how  he  may  “gain  a practical 
knowledge  of  architecture  as  carried  on  in  this 
country  ” without  the  ordinary  course  of  article- 
ship. 

As  a practitioner,  and  the  author  of  several 
works  of  some  circulation  on  architecture, 
building,  and  cognate  matters,  I venture  to 
recommend  him  to  attend  four  days  weekly  in 
the  office  of  an  architect  and  surveyor  of  esta- 
blished reputation,  and  two  days  (with  a 
practical  man)  on  buildings  in  progress.  He 
should  also  attend  the  courses  of  lectures  at 
Uuiversity  or  King's  Colleges,  making  ample 
notes,  and  devote  his  early  mornings  and  late 
eveniDgs  to  reading  and  drawing.  The  rest 
depends  on  himself. 

Edward  L.  Tarbuck. 


JOINERS’  GLUE. 

Sir, — Let  your  correspondent  try  strong  acetio 
acid  from  a chemist  (by  no  means  buy  it 
diluted),  and  I think  he  will  find  his  glue  dissolve 
much  more  freely  than  by  using  water,  and  that 
it  will  be  rendered  much  more  tenacious,  and 
keep  well. 

It  may  require  an  enamelled  vessel  to  boil  it 
iD,  but  of  this  I am  not  sure  ; the  only  objection, 
I think,  is  that  it  may  require  a longer  time  to 
set.  Another  Reader. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FROST. 

Sib,— The  late  reduced  temperature  has  so  interfered 
with  the  water  supply  of  our  smaller  houses, — where  fuel 
is  dodo  too  plentiful,— as  to  cause  much  real  suffering. 
You  might  do  valuable  service  if  you  could  authentically 
inform  us  what  precautions  are  taken  against  frost  in 
arranging  the  water  supply  of  houses  in  such  a city  as 
New  Yoik,  where  the  cold  is  much  more  severe  than  here, 
and  of  much  longer  duration.  In  these  remarks  I do  not 
refer  to  the  arrangements  of  stone  mansions  in  the  Broad- 
way or  Fifth-avenue,  but  to  houses  in  which  artisans 
dwell,— men  of  such  means,  for  instance,  as  compositors. 

R.  Freeman. 


Sir, — The  letter  of  “ An  East  Indian”  recalls 
to  my  mind  my  struggles  and  efforts  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  architecture. 

My  school  education  was  confined  to  a small 
country  British  Bchool,  and  the  highest  fee  my 
parents  ever  paid  was  2d.  per  week.  At  the 
nge  of  thirteen  I was  “ bound  ” to  a builder,  and 
from  that  age  till  twenty-one  I was  hard  at  work 
driving  the  tools  of  a carpenter  and  joiner  on 
buildings  and  in  workshops,  having  no  idea  then 
that  I should  ever  be  an  architect,  not  that  there 
was  no  wish,  but  the  home  finances  would  not 
allow  of  my  being  articled  to  an  architect,  and 
without  that,  I then  thought  such  a career  im- 
possible. Being,  however,  very  fond  of  draw- 
ing, I used  to  employ  my  winter  evenings  and 
summer  mornings  in  drawing  from  nature,  from 
models,  and  pictures.  Some  of  these  in  crayon 
I now  have,  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  I value 
them  as  forming  a link  between  the  present  and 
the  past.  I had  no  master, — there  was  no  draw- 
iDg-master  in  the  place, — nor  any  science  or  art 
I usually  carried  a geometry  book  in 
my  possession,  and  studied  the  problems  during 
unemployed  moments. 

Having  attained  my  majority,  I found  that 
my  self-imposed  study  had  raised  my  ambitioD, 
and  from  a simple  desire  that  gradually  deve- 
loped an  untamable  passion, — I would  be  an 
architect. 

Now  for  the  struggle.  I worked  at  my  trade 
a part  of  each  week,  so  as  to  maintain  myself, 
and  the  remainder  I devoted  to  drawing  plans 
and  the  study  of  architecture.  My  books  were 
necessarily  few,  for  until  twenty-one  years  of 
age  all  the  spending-money  my  parents  allowed 
me  was  Is,  per  week.  I managed,  however, 
to  supplement  that  with  a little  overtime  work 
on  my  own  account.  At  the  best,  my  stock  of 
books  was  wofnlly  small,  for  I had  no  one  to  ad 
vise  me,  and  no  one  to  offer  pecuniary  assistance. 

This  mode  of  living,  part  working  and  part 
drawing  and  studying,  continued  several  years, 
until  I persuaded  (very  nnprofessionally,  I am 
afraid)  a gentleman  to  allow  me  to  design  a 
villa  for  him.  This  I did,  and  received  51.  for 
my  pains, — having  supplied  plans,  elevations, 
sections,  working  drawings,  and  specifications  ! 
The  smallness  of  pay  was  compensated  by  the 
eulogium  passed  on  the  building  when  erected. 
After  this  orders  came  to  me,  very  slowly  at 
first,  but  gradually  increasing  in  number  and 
importance.  I engaged  in  a host  of  abominable 
competitions,  of  course,  and,  as  a matter  of 
course,  failed  in  nearly  all.  In  fact,  I dislike 
them  now  as  muoh  as  ever,  for  I find  that  the 
architect  who  prepares  an  honest  design, — I mean 
one  that  will,  or  can,  be  built  for  the  amount 
stipulated, — Btands  a very  poor  chance  indeed  of 
acceptance.  Flashy  designs  that  cost  50  per 
cent,  more  than  the  architect’s  estimate  are 
generally  the  accepted  ones.  There  is  this  to  be 
said,  however,  that  the  incessant  practice  it 
gave  me  developed  my  designing  ability,  and  the 
various  styles  of  architecture  treated  in  these 
designs  compelled  me  to  study  them  thoroughly. 

During  this  uphill  work  1 availed  myself  of 
every  opportunity  for  seeing  good  public  build- 
ings, especially  our  old  churches  and  cathedrals, 
from  which  I drank  in  the  spirit,  I trust,  of  the 
grand  old  designers,  not  only  of  Medimval,  but 
also  of  Classic  architecture,  and  so  much  so  that 
I have  learnt  to  hate  the  meaningless  mixtures, — 
the  “ mongrels,” — which  are  erected  in  the 
name  of  architecture  to  such  an  extent  in  our 
day.  I have  also,  Bince  boyhood,  been  a con- 
stant reader  of  the  Builder,  and  have  reaped 
immense  benefit : its  articles  and  discussions 
tending  to  form  a true  and  elevated  conception 
of  architecture  and  an  architect’s  vocation. 
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The  forced  application  to  the  practical  work 
dnriDg  my  minority,  and  for  some  time  after,  1 
found  to  be  of  immense  value  to  me,  enabling 
me  to  surmount  practical  difficulties  that  have 
gone  far  to  make  my  present  position,  for  now- 
after  fourteen  years  of  unbroken  application,— 
I have  my  reward,  a considerable  practice,  and 
a position  and  income  far  beyond  the  dreams 
of  my  boyhood.  , 

My  case  iB  probably  not  parallel  with  that  ot 
“ An  East  IndiaD,”  but  I would  advise  him 
(1)  to  study  thoroughly  the  characteristics  of 
the  various  styles  and  orders  from  books  and 
buildings  ; (2)  contrive  by  some  means  to  get 
an  insight  into  some  practical  work,  some 
building  operations,  where  the  making  up  and 
putting  together  of  materials  and  structural 
-parts  will  convey  to  the  mind  in  a more  direct 
and  lucid  manner  the  elements  of  building  con- 
Btrnction  than  he  can  get  from  books,— not  that 
the  books  should  be  discarded. 

British  Pluck. 


THE  IRONWORK  OF  CHORCH  WINDOWS. 

gIR>  — Among  the  various  injuries  which 
churches  receive  in  the  process  of  restoration, 
there  is  one  which  appears  hardly  to  have  met 
with  the  condemnation  it  deserves.  I allude  to 
the  removal  of  the  external  ironwork  of  the 
windows.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a system 
of  stanchions  and  saddle-bars  formed  part  of 
most  Gothic  windows,  and  that  they  gave 
solidity  to  the  mullions,  were  a support  to  the 
glass,  and,  not  least  of  all,  added  much  to  the 
external  effect  of  the  window.  This  is  bo  fully 
admitted  that  in  most  modern  churches  where 
details  have  been  attended  to  the  same  plan 
has  been  followed,  and  one  has  often  seen  atten- 
tion called,  in  the  accounts  given  of  new 
churches,  to  the  careful  designing  of  the  ex- 
ternal ironwork.  Scarcely,  however,  is  the 
church  completed,  than  memorial  and  other 
painted  glass  begins  to  flow  in,  and  then  the 
carefully -designed  ironwork  vanishes  forthwith, 
to  suit  the  views  of  the  glass-painters,  and 
apparently  without  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
architect,  who,  however,  is  possibly  ignorant  of 
what  is  goiog  on.  In  the  case  of  old  churches, 
the  process  is  sometimes  apologised  for  on  the 
ground  that  the  corrosion  of  the  metal  has 
damaged  the  stonework.  This,  however,  hardly 
seems  a sufficient  justification  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  so  valuable  a feature.  With  regard  to 
the  objections  of  artists,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  designers  of  glass  in  old  times 
had  the  same  difficulty  to  deal  with,  and  that 
they  dealt  with  it  successfully.  In  fact,  I think 
it  may  be  maintained  that  the  effect  of  the  glass 
is  improved  by  the  general  tone  given  by  the 
shadows  of  the  ironwork.  And  this  is  especially 
the  c-ise  with  modern  glass,  which  so  frequently 
is  wanting  in  subdued  tone.  Besides,  if  the 
ironwork  is  to  be  suppressed,  why  not  the 
mullions  and  tracery  as  well,  so  as  to  leave  a 
tabula  rasa  for  the  glass  painter  ? I can  speak 
from  experience  of  the  good  effect  produced  in 
the  case  of  a large  Tudor  window,  the  glass  of 
which  was  painted  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  by  the 
retention  of  the  ironwork.  I know  that  the 
opinion  of  Sir  G G.  Scott  was  that  the  ironwork 
of  windows  might  be  made  to  add  to  the  effect 
of  the  glass,  aud  I much  wish  that  our  principal 
architects  would  speak  out  and  express  their 
disapprobation  of  its  removal,  especially  in  the 
oase  of  old  churohes,  and  in  that  of  their  own 
works  as  well.  D.  D. 


If  it  were  practicable  to  destroy  the  evil  at  its 
inception,  to  render  innocuous  the  ftocal  matter 
at  the  moment  it  leaves  the  body,  our  hou6e- 
drainB  would  obviously  be  pure  and  the  contents 
of  our  sewers  harmless.  Although  such  a 
desideratum  may  one  day  be  realised  by  some 
genius  possessing  the  science  of  a chemist  and 
the  art  of  a mechanician,  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult 
of  attainment  at  present,  Beeing  that  our  soil- 
pipes  are  of  materials  incapable  of  resisting  the 
action  of  powerful  chemicals.  But  it  might  be 
very  nearly  attained,  if  the  evil  were  dealt  with 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a purifying  process  daily  in  every  Btreet- 
sewer.  What  process  should  be  selected  I leave  to 
those  who  are  more  accomplished  chemists  than 
I to  suggest.  But  assuming,  for  the  moment, 
the  lime-process  to  be  adopted,  its  application 
does  not  seem  particularly  difficult  or  impracti- 
cabV. 

Given  a street  known  to  contain  a certain 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  chemist  can  tell  you 
to  a nicety  how  many  ounces  of  lime  would  be 
necessary  to  be  washed  down  the  road-gulleys 
of  that  street  daily,  so  as  to  render  innocuous  the 
Bewage  discharging  from  the  several  house- 
drains  in  that  Btreet. 

If  such  a procees  were  systematically  adopted 
by  the  Banitary  authority  in  every  street  in- 
cluded in  our  system  of  drainage,  every  sewer 
would  be  pure,  the  existence  of  sewer  gas  would 
be  impossible,  the  exhalations  from  the  galleys 
and  ventilating  gratings  would  be  harmless,  the 
air  discharged  from  our  soil-pipes  and  their 
cowls  would  be  inodorous,  and  the  Bewage 
streaming  forth  at  the  outfall  would  be,  if  not 
clean,  at  least  not  pestiferous. 

Practical  difficulties  would  doubtless  arise  by 
the  deposit  of  precipitated  matter  in  the  sewers, 
especially  in  those  of  sluggish  fall ; but  Buch 
difficulties,  in  the  hands  of  practical  engineers, 
would  doubtless  be  converted  into  sources  of 
profit.  Huge  cesspools  or  Bewers  of  deposit,  to 
receive  suoh  precipitated  matter,  could  be 
foimed,  at  convenient  distances,  right  and  left 
of,  and  at  a lower  level  than,  the  main  sewers 
themselves ; such  cesspools  being  mines  of 
wealth  to  our  suburban  market-gardeners  (who 
now  pay  fabulous  prices  for  Btable-litter  of  small 
fertilising  power),  and  probably  contributing 
net  a little  to  the  cost  of  the  purifying  process. 

I humbly  ask  you,  the  pioneer  of  sanitary 
science,  to  permit  me  to  make  this  suggestion 
in  your  pages,  in  the  boj  e that  heads  more  able, 
and  hands  more  at  leisure  than  mine,  may  develop 
it  and  bring  it  to  a practical  issue. 

N.  S.  Joseph. 


BURSTING  OF  BOILERS. 

Sir, — It  is  a wonder  we  have  not  more  kitchen 
boilers  burst  through  the  frozen  pipes  than  we 
have,  owing  to  the  new  and  defective  system  of 
fixing  the  circulation  cistern  and  pipes  in  the 
kitchen,  and  then  raising  a single  pipe  which 
does  not  circulate  as  high  or  higher  than  the 
cold  - water  supply  - tank, — sometimes  going 
through  the  roof  without  any  protection;  the 
pipe  soon  gets  frozen,  thence  a burst  boiler. 

The  old  plan  of  fixing  the  circulating  cistern 
as  high  as  the  cold  water  at  the  roofing  leaves  a 
space  at  the  top  for  expansion,  which  can  neither 
freeze  nor  burst.  Jno.  Eldridge,  C.E. 


THE  FROST  AND  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Sir  — A great  deal  has  lately  been  written  on  this  subject 
. i i .1  • a r-  ’■  " ' ■- 


the  daily  papers ; and  having  read  Mr.  P.  J . Davies  s 
letter  on  the  so-called  “Yankee”  system  of  hot-water 
tanks  in  your  last  issue,  and  this  class  of  work  having  come 
greatly  under  my  notice  during  the  last  few  weeks,  I must 
say  from  experience  that  I have  found  this  (the  cylinder 
system)  to  be  the  best.  The  hot-water  cylinder  is  placed 
in  the  kitchen,  with  flow  and  return  pipes  between  it  and 
the  boiler,  where,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  should 
be  impossible  for  them  to  freeze.  The  structure,  however, 
is  defective  if  there  is  a draw  off  from  the  flow-pipe  between 
the  boiler  and  the  cylinder.  The  object  of  this  system 
being  to  keep  the  boiler  and  cylinder  always  full of  water,  — 
all  draw-offs  being  taken  from  the  expansion-pipe,  and  in 
the  event  of  this  being  frozen,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
empty  the  boiler  or  cylinder.  To  render  the  system  abso- 
lutely Bafe  the  oylinder  should  be  constructed  of  copper,  as, 
in  the  event  of  its  bursting,  it  will  not  scatter  in  fragment', 
dealing  death  and  destruction  around,  but  will  simply 
burst  after  the  fashi.  n of  a paper-bag.  A safety-valve 
should  always  be  placed  either  upon  the  cylinder  or  the 
boiler,  but  preferably  on  the  cylinder,  it  being  the  weakest 
part  of  the  system.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  protect  the  flow,  return,  and  expansion  pipes 
from  the  possibility  of  fre  zing  to  insure  proper  working  ; 
although,  as  a rule,  this  would  only  be  n?ceisary  with  ex- 
pansion pipe,  which  might)  possibly  be  more  exposed  than 
the  others.  If  the  cylinder  should  be  of  iron,  a good  plan 
is  to  make  the  manholes  tight  with  apiece  of  light  sheet- 
lead,  which  would  give  wav  to  any  dangerous  pressure, 
I recommend  the  spring  safety-valve,  made  by  Messrs. 
Warner,  which  I have  tound  thoroughly  reliable.  With 
the  ordinary  hot-water  tank  system,  having  a considerable 
length  of  flow  and  return  pipe  between  the  boiler  and 
cistern,  which  is  usually  placed  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
there  is  much  greater  danger  ot  the  pipes  bpcoming  frozen, 
and  the  draw-offs  are  generally  taken  from  the  flow-pipe, 
and  often  direot  from  the  boiler,  which  must  be  con- 
demned as  a very  dangerous  practice,  as  tho  water  being 
withdrawn,  a space  is  left  in  the  boiler  to  generate 
steam,  which  naturally  results  in  an  explosion,  unless 
relieved  by  a safety-valve.  The  cylinder  system  has  been 
in  use  in  this  country  for  many  years,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
o;iginally  exported  to  America  by  some  of  our  practical 
countrymen,  the  Yankee!  being,  as  usual,  sharp  enough  to 
pick  up  a good  idea,  and  which  they  now  carry  out  to  per- 
fection in  every  detail.  I must  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I 
thoroughly  endorse  Mr.  P.  J.  Davies’s  remarks  on  outside 
soil-pipeB,  us  my  experience  of  this  system  ( 
exactly  with  his. 


SlR,- 


THE  DRAINAGE  PROBLEM. 

-Tbe  problem  now  being  discussed  with 


Boeh  signal  ability  at  tbe  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects — how  to  render  our  present 
system  of  hou-e  and  sewer-crainage  innocuous — 
appears  to  be  as  far  as  ever  from  solution, 
so  long  as  engineers  insist  on  concentrating  the 
evil  inseparable  from  the  Bystem  instead  of 
dealing  with  that  evil  before  it  acquires  gigantic 
dimensions. 

From  the  strictly  scientific  point  of  view, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  excreta  of 
millions  of  human  b-ings  should  be  concentrated 
at  one  or  two  outfalls  unpurified,  and  there  made 
to  couta initiate  the  estuary  of  our  noblest  river  ; 
why  so  many  huudreda  of  miles  of  Bewers, 
oouBtructed  with  great  skill,  should  contain 
noisome  streams  of  filth  aud  corruption,  filling 
our  houses  with  sewer-gas,  or  (under  the  modern 
system  of  ventilating  soil-pipes)  poisoning  with 
foulness  the  atmospheie  above  and  about  our 
houses. 


QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — I have  an  objection  to  rnshiDg  into 
print,  or  to  take  np  the  valuable  space  in  your 
columns  unnecessarily ; but  I cannot  refrain  from 
asking  your  kind  permission  to  give  me  space 
to  echo  the  views  of  “ A.  C.,”  as  contained 
your  issue  of  the  15th  ult. 

As  one  of  many  young  men  requiring  helpful 
advice,  I feel  that  “ A.  C.”  and  others  like  him 
do  great  service  when  they  release  themBelves 
from  the  pressure  of  their  daily  duties  to  come 
forward  as  experienced  pioneers,  to  light  the 
way  of  progress  to  others. 

I beg  your  indulgence  to  say  that  many  will 
feel  indebted  to  “A.  C.”  for  his  remarks,  as 
giving  confidence,  whether  to  architects,  sur- 
veyors, or  contractors,  especially  in  the  pro- 
vinces, who  would  otherwise  remain  in  doubt 
regarding  this  vexed  question  of  supplying 
verified  copies  of  the  original  dimensions  to 
contractors. 

It  has  been,  Bir,  before  now,  and  within  the 
experience  of  many,  to  have  been  driven  into 
the  expense  of  remeasuring  a building,  after 
completion  in  all  its  trades,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
an  accurate  result  with  regard  to  extras  on  con- 
tract, and  this  in  consequence  of  the  architect 
or  surveyor,  as  the  case  may  be,  refusing  to 
supply  contractors  with  verified  copies  of  the 
original  dimensions.  I therefore  venture  to  say, 
sir,  that  the  possession  of  a verified  copy  of  the 
original  dimensions  by  the  contractor,  at  the 
earliest  stage  of  his  contract,  is  of  as  much  con- 
sequence to  him  as  that  the  quantities  should 
in  common  justice  to  proprietors,  architects,  and 
contractors,  be  made  the  basis  of  every  contract. 

N. 


VERTICAL  TUBE  VENTILATION. 

Sib,— In  the  print  of  the  interesting  lecture  by  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Robins,  at  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Byeiene,  on 
the  “ YentilatioD,  Lighting,  aDd  Warming  of  Dwelling 
Houses,"  which  appeared  in  your  number  of  the  15th 
ult.,  that  gentleman  was  reported  to  have  said,  in  refe- 
rence to  our  air-cleansing  water-box  in  connexion  with  the 
vertical  tube  ventilators  but  this  (viz.,  the  water  in 
the  tray  of  the  box)  freezes  in  winter,  and  at  Christmas 
parties,  when  most  air  is  required,  the  chancos  are  it  is 
- ?s  has  led  to  another  plan  being  substituted," 


4c. 


This  statement  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  if  tbe 
water  freezes  the  ventilation  is  impeded  or  entirely 
stopped. 

The  effect  of  such  a remark  appearing  in  print,  m a 
paper  of  such  importance  as  the  Builder,  is  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  us,  and  we,  therefore,  desire  to  poiot  out 
that  should  tho  water  in  the  tray  of  the  water-box  freeze, 
ventilation  is  not  aff  cted  in  the  least,  the  only  incon- 
venience being  that  more  or  less  dirt  would  be  admitted 
by  tbe  ventilator  according  to  tho  state  of  the  atmosphere 

In  our  experience,  however, — and  we  haTe  the  means  of 
constantly  watching  it,— the  water  in  the  box  very  seldom 
freezes,  because  the  paisage  of  the  air  causes  the  surface 
to  be  slightly  agitated  ; but  iu  exceptionally  severe 
weather,  such  as  we  have  been  lately  experien  ing,  we  get 
over  tho  freezing  difficulty  by  mixing  a portion  of  glycerine 
with  the  water,  which  prevents  ice  forming. 

The  alternative  air-cleansing  arrangement  or  “ cleansing- 
bag  ” was  not  designed  by  us  to  meet  the  difficulty  Mr. 
Robins  described,  but  as  a cheaper  arrangement,  and  lor 
cases  where  the  proportionately  larger  opening  in  the  wall 
which  the  water-box  requires  is  not  admissible. 

For  the  Sanitary  Engineering  and  Ventilation  Company, 
Hknby  Czxtbb,  Engineer. 


Removal  of  Snow. — In  the  parish  of  Chsl- 
8ea,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stayton,  tbe 
surveyor,  some  6,000  loads  of  snow  were  removed 
at  a cost  of  about  1,0001. 


The  Rowland  Hill  Memorial.  — Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  Mr.  Calder  Marshall, 
R.A.,  and  Mr.  Wcolncr,  R.A.,  who  a osded  to  an 
invitation  of  the  Rowland  Hill  Memorial  Com- 
mittee to  adjudicate  upon  the  var  ous  models 
sent  in  by  competing  artists  for  a statue  of  Sir 
Rowland  to  be  erected  at  the  Royal  F xc’  ange, 
have  decided  that  a model,  which  proved  to  be 
the  work  of  Mr.  E.  Onslow  Ford,  gives  the  best 
promise,  but  they  advise  that  the  artist  should 
be  requested,  before  the  commission  is  intrusted 
to  him,  to  send  in  another  design  on  a larger 
scale. 


Feb.  5,  1881.] 
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COLOUR  THROUGH  STAINED  GLASS. 

Sir, — The  question  raised  by  “ A Constant 
Reader”  is  most  interesting.  I observed  the 
fact,  very  many  years  ago,  of  the  colours  from 
some  ancient  glass  thrown  upon  the  floor  of  a 
churoh  being  totally  changed,  and  approaching 
the  complementarie3  in  their  character.  I think 
it  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  the  va-iable 
thickness  of  the  glass  itself,  and  of  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  g’ais  being  quite  out  of  parallel 
with  each  other  in  its  unevenness.  And  then, 
oombined  with  this,  there  would  be  some  change, 
probably  from  the  Dature  of  the  metallic  bases 
used  in  its  structure  acting  upon  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  light  as  through  the  speotrum. 

William  White,  F.S.A. 


CHURCH. BUILDING  NEWS. 

Kensington. — Some  alterations  to  Christ 
Churoh,  erected  from  the  designs  of  the  late 
Mr.  Ferrey,  have  been  found  necessary.  When 
first  built,  some  thirty  years  since,  it  was 
quite  in  the  fields,  bnt  is  now  surrounded  by 
houses.  In  plan,  it  consists  of  nave  and  aisle®, 
each  with  a compass  roof,  and  no  clearstory. 
To  afford  more  light,  also  ventilation,  dormer 
windows,  glazed  with  ornamental  lead  quarries, 
in  oathedral  glass,  have  been  inserted  in  the 
nave-roof.  Fresh  air  has  been  admitted  in  the 
aisles  on  Tobin’s  principle,  and  a system  for 
getting  rid  of  the  vitiated  air  will  be  employed. 
These  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Rosser  & Russell,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey. 

Stock  will. — St.  Michael's  Church,  Stockwell, 
after  being  closed  twelve  weeks,  and  under- 
going considerable  alterations  and  improve- 
ments, ha?  been  re-opened.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments of  the  church  have  been  completely 
reversed  from  the  old  order  of  things.  A 
chancel  has  been  formed  out  of  a deeply- 
recessed  apse  at  the  western  end.  It  is  part  of 
a polygon,  having  seven  sides,  with  five  lancet 
windows  (one  of  them  is  new),  four  of  which 
were,  previous  to  the  alterations,  hidden  from 
view  by  the  western  gallery  and  organ.  These 
have  been  removed,  and  now  the  bui  ding  is  open 
from  end  to  end,  giving  it  much  greater  apparent 
length  than  hitherto.  Uaderneath  the  chancel 
windows,  the  walls  of  six  of  the  Bides  have  been 
encased  with  a quatrefoil  screen  divided  by 
columns  with  cups  and  bases,  finished  with  a 
moulding  on  the  top  and  a cornice  aud  base 
mouldmg  at  the  bottom.  In  the  centre  bay  of 
the  ohancel  a reredo3  has  been  fixed.  It  has 
three  arches,  over  which  runs  a cornice,  with 
ball  flower  ornament.  Small  dog-teeth  run 
round  each  arch,  and  in  the  spaces  forming  the 
spandrels  between  the  arches  are  two  sunk 
moulded  trefoils,  with  diaper  work  covering  the 
whole  of  the  other  parts  of  the  unoccupied” face 
of  the  reredos.  It  is  intended  hereafter  to 
decorate  the  three  panels  as  well  as  the  backs 
of  the  q iatrefuils  forming  the  wall-screen  above 
mentioned.  The  floor  ot  the  chancel  has  been 
raised,  there  b -ing  three  Portland  stone  steps 
at  the  entrance.  The  space  within  the  enclosure 
is  laid  with  ornamental  tile  paving.  The  chancel 
rail  and  the  columns  and  arches  supporting  the 
same  are  of  pitch-pine,  stained  and  varnished. 
Orders  have  been  given  to  fill  two  of  the  eide 
windows  with  stained  glass.  The  rest,  together 
with  two  new  windows  opened  at  the  welt  end 
of  the  north  and  south  aisles,  are  glazed  with 
green-tinted  cathedral  glass.  The  lower  part 
of  the  tower,  formerly  the  chancel,  his  been 
converted  iuto  a porch.  A portion  only  of  the 
internal  decorations  has  been  executed  conse- 
quent upon  the  damp  state  of  much  of  the 
plastering  of  the  walls.  The  he  Ring  apparatus 
has  been  completely  re-arranged  bv  Messrs 
Yates,  Haywood,  & Co.,  of  Upper  Thara-ss- 
3treet.  Additional  gas-lighting  has  been  carried 
out  with  brass  and  iron  standards,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  .Jones  & Willis,  of  Great  Russell-street. 
The  main  works  were  undertaken  by  Messrs. 
MacLachlan  & S >n®,  of  Clapham  and  St.  James’- 
3treet,  P.ccadii'v,  and  have  been  performed  by 
them  in  >st  satisfactorily.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Thorn  is  Disbw  od,  of  Bedford-  plac=>,  and  ' 
the  cost  of  the  works  has  been  about  1,800Z. 


Tlie  Alexandra  Palace  and  Park,  and 
building  Estate  a (j  iniug,  are  to  be  sold  by 
luction  on  Friday,  the  llth  inst.,  at  the  Mart, 
jy  Mr.  Robb.  Reid.  If  not  sold  in  one  lot,  the 
jroperty  will  afterwards  be  put  up  in  seven. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Dull'E  Domoji  : the  Plumber  and  Sanitary 
Houses,  by  S.  Stevens  Hellyer,”  published  by 
B.  T.  Batsford,  High  Holborn,  has  been  already 
noticed  in  onr  columns  as  a useful  practical 
treatise  on  the  principles  of  internal  plumbing 
work,  or  the  best  means  for  effectually  excluding 
noxious  gases  from  houses.  Oar  present  purpose 
is  simply  to  say  that  a second  edition  has  been 
published,  with  additional  matter  and  illustra- 
tions. It  is  written  in  a pleasant  easy  manner, 
and  is  well  entitled  to  the  circulation  it  is  obtain- 
ing-  The  February  number  of  the  Antiquary 

includes  au  interesting  illustrated  account  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Langley  of  the  Remains  of  the 
Lmdon  Wall  discovered  by  him  near  the  Mino- 

ries. The  Oentlema n’ s Magazine  for  February 

(Chatto  & Windns)  contains  Dr.  Richardson’s 
interesting  address  " Oa  Garden  Schools  and  the 
Kindergarten  System.” 


gfotcllOTca. 

The  Solway  Firth  Viaduct. — The  iron 
viaduct  across  the  Solway  Firth  has  been 
seriously  injured.  This  bridge,  which  is  more 
than  a mile  in  length,  and  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Brunlees,  C.E  , is  constructed  of  iron  girders, 
resting  upon  nearly  200  piers  of  iron,  each  pier 
consisting  of  five  columns,  40  ft.  high,  and  the 
whole  being  braced  together  by  iron  lattice 
work.  For  several  days  since  the  thaw  set.  in 
the  Solway  has  been  very  full  of  ice.  On  Sunday 
morning  there  was  a high  tide,  and  when  it 
begau  to  ebb  it  travelled  with  such  velocity 
that  the  blocks  of  ice  were  dashed  against  the 
bridge  with  great  fore’,  and  when  day  broke  it 
was  discovered  that  five  of  the  piers  had  been 
entirely  swept  away — twenty. five  iron  pillars 
having  thus  been  destroyed — and  that  a few 
other  pillars  in  other  piers  had  been  damaged. 
Other  piers  have  since  given  way,  and  about 
forty  spans  have  fallen  altogether,  and  many 
pillars  are  broken  in  the  portion  still  standing. 
This  breach  is  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  English  side,  and  there  is  another  gap  nearer 
the  Scotch  shore.  The  central  fragment  of  the 
viaduct  is  bo  unsafe  that  it  cannot  be  expected 
to  resist  the  pressure. 

Stonyliurst  College. — The  college  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Stonyhurst  is  being  still  farther  on- 
larged.  Two  years  ago  a new  wiog  was  erected 
at  the  north  end,  and  now  a new  wing  on 
the  south  end  is  nearly  finished,  and  other 
important  additions  have  yet  to  be  made 
before  the  scheme  of  enlargement  id  complete. 
It  is  computed  that  the  total  expenditure  upon 
the  proposed  additions  will  be  a little  o-er 
120.000Z. — that  is,  exclusive  of  the  stone,  which 
is  quarried  upon  the  college  estate.  Ihe  archi- 
tects engaged  are  Messrs.  Dunn  & Hansom,  of 
Westminster,  and  the  whole  of  the  sculptured 
details  and  modelling  is  entrusted  to  Mr. 
R iddis,  of  Aston.  The  contractor  for  the  build- 
ing is  Ml  Thus.  Craven,  of  Blackburn. 

Tlxe  Frame-makers  and  G-.lders’  Asso- 
ciation, Red  Lion-square,  was  fi  rmed  in  the 
year  1853,  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Working  Men’s 
College,  and  another  attempt  to  carry  into  prac- 
tice the  idea  of  associative  work  as  promulgated 
by  the  late  Professor  Maurice  and  his  friends. 
The  business  has  been  conducted  in  the  same 
place  since  that  time  with  varying  fortunes,  and 
the  recent  general  ommercial  depression  ha9 
Sirioudy  affected  ihe  Assoc'ation.  After  twenty- 
two  years  of  struggle  they  appeal  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  custom  to  those  interested  in 
co-operative  production,  and  it  se»ms  to  us  they 
are  justified  in  doiog  so. 

Japanese  Art. — A meeting  will  be  held 
at  No.  1,  Cleveland-row  (opposite  St.  James’s 
Palace),  on  Tuesday,  February  8,  1881,  at  eight 
o’clock  p.m  , to  which  all  are  invited  who  take 
an  interest  in  Japanese  art,  literature,  folk-lore, 
&c.  A report  will  ba  made  by  Mr.  Pfoundes,  of 
the  stepi  taken  by  him  to  orgmise  a Nipon 
(Japan)  Institute.  A paper  will  be  read,  and 
discussion  invited  upon  it,  entitled  ‘ The  Popular 
Literature  of  Old  Japan,  and  its  Influence  upon 
the  Artidtic  Ideals  of  the  People.” 

Chapel,  St.  John’s  Foundation  School, 
Leatherhead. — Some  handsome  canopied  oak 
“return”  stalls  to  the  west  entrance-screen 
have  just  be.  n added,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Edmund  B.  Perrev.  The  chapel  was  erected 
about  four  years  since,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  late  Mr.  Ferrey  aud  Mr.  J.  H. 
Good. 


The  Royal  Academy.  — At  a general 
assembly  held  on  Friday  evening,  28th  ult., 
Mesdrs.  John  Brett,  painter;  Andrew  Gow, 
painter;  and  William  Burges,  architect,  were 
elected  Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of -hops  an!  rcjidentialrhsmb’rs,  G'.ou- 


-ter-road,  -outh  Kensiogto:i.  Mr. 
erchitoo?.  Me«>rj.  s rudwi.ke  & Mtm 

Gibbs  & Flew  

Hall,  Bed.  tall,  & Co  

C -lie  A 8 ins  

McLachUo  & Sons 

Mowlem  & Co 

Brass  

Tarrant 

Braid  & Co.  

Nightiugae 


Bo 

Martin,  We  Is.  & Co. 


W.  H.  Collfiran, 
£15,915*  0 0 


11,592 
1 -1.53d 

13,741 


F.>r  the  execution  of  roud|und  s wer  works  at  Isleworlb, 
for  the  United  Laud  Company,  Limited  : 

Botterell  . 


Nowell  * RoYou  .... 

Brooker  

Acock  .. 

Bath  A Rlackmore  , 

Dyer  & Co 

Mckonzie  & Co 

Alldrrd  ..  . ...  .... 

Pizzey 

Kemplieg  

Coker  

Ford  & Co 


Seal  Brc 


. £3,735  0 0 ! 
3,  lt8  0 0 
3,000  0 0 
2 717  0 0 
2,653  0 0 
2,533  0 0 
2,663  0 0 
2 4’0  0 0 
2.38  > 0 0 
2,370  0 0 
2,367  0 0 
2.207  0 0 
2,19}  0 0 
2,169  n n 
1,94  5 16  8 
1.835  0 v I 


For  rebuilding  the  Hope  l’ub  t --house  ail  two  houses 
nad  shops  adjoining  Loatnpit  Vale,  Lewisham.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Archer,  architect  ; — 

Syme9  Si  Duncan  ..  £4,396  0 0! 

Freight 3,883  10  0 

Jorrard  ... 3,793  0 0 

Priestly  3.469  0 0 

Macey  3,3i3  0 0 

Chrisp  & Tomlin  2.7  >3  0 0 

Beale  . - ■ 2, M0  0 0 ! 

For  building  model  lodging-houses,  »t  Hackney,  or 
Mr.  B.  Hyams.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  arcbi'ei-t 

Uff  £9,7 13  0 0 

Gould  & Brand 8,284  0 0 

Thoraus  A Barrett  7.95  i 14  9 

Baldwin  & Wilcock 7.329  0 0 

Gill  7,21  i J 0 

Marr  0.899  0 0 

Hawkins 6,852  0 0 

Salt  6.789  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  ... 

Uoy-I  

Shurmur  (a-cepted) 


6.755  5 0 
6,720  0 0 
0,354  0 0 


For  thoerectim  of  a r-ew  h.i'.l  at  rear  of  No.  ‘94,  South- 
wark Park-road,  for  Mr.  John  Morgan.  Mr.  H.  Crosse, 
architect : — 

White  (acc'pted) ...  £323  3 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Hope  Tavern,  St. 
Luke’s.  Mr.  T.  W.  Barry,  architect : — 

A'lowances  anil 
Old  Materials,  &c. 

Fteed  £735  0 0 £23  5 0 

Uirapy 691  0 0 61  19  0 

Griffiths  675  0 0 57  0 

Alexandra 5-53  0 0 07  0 0 

Cole 6 45  0 0 — 

Harr's  (accepted)  ...  498  10  0 29  19  0 


For  warehouse,  Maidstone,  for  Messrs.  Youngm  'u  & Co. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens,  architect 

For  Foundation a and  General  lVork. 

Callund  & Son,  Rochester £1,320  0 0 

Simmonds,  Maidstone 1,-73  0 0 

Cox,  Bros.,  Maidstone  ...  1,215  0 0 

Wa’lis  & Clemeut*,  Maidstone 1-038  0 0 

Avard,  Maidstone 1/93  0 0 

Vaughan,  Bros.,  Maidstone  997  0 0 

Naylar,  ltoches'er  993  0 0 

For  Ironwork. 

Naylar,  Roche-tar  £563  .1  0 

Haudvside  & Co.,  Derby  015  0 0 

Weeks  & S in,  Ma:dstone 576  0 0 

B dls,  Garret,  A Co.,  Maidstone 5>>  0 0 

Dawnay  & Co.,  C muon-street 53)  0 0 

Gen  l-al  Iron  Foundry  Co.,  Limited, 

Thames-btrreet 433  0 0 


For  the  ereciion  of  two  houses,  Queen-street,  It  i negate. 


Quantities  by  Mr.  Rookwood. 
tect : — 

Faulkcer .. 

wiics 

Cowell 

Bhruhsole  

Smith  A Soos 

Home 

Paramnr 

Price  & Hichirdsoo 

O -born.... 

Donne  

Newby  

8e«l  

Martin 


Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pit.»,  a chi- 

£2.718  0 0 

2 194  0 0 

2,473  0 0 

. . 2. 415  0 •> 

2,3H  0 O 

2,315  0 O 

2,315  0 O 

2,31'  0 0 

2.29)  0 0 

2,283  0 0 

2,27  5 0 0 

2,211  0 0 

2,19>  0 0 

2,152  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  school-house,  on  the  Th'r.it-'a 
Estate,  Tboraton  Heath,  Croydon,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Go  d- 
smi  h.  Messrs.  Perry  A Reed,  architects : — 

Clemence £2,199  0 0 

Brass  2,165  0 0 

C arke  & Brace/  1,93J  0 -0 


For  mansion  for  Mr.  John  Warren,  at  Hiadoross  P.rk, 
Sussex.  Mr.  rhos.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  architect  : — 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co.  (aocepted) £15,910  11  1 
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For  building  four  ehons  in  High-street,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, for  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Licensed  Victuallers. 
Quantities  supplied.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect:  — 

Anley  £5,8>l  0 0 

Perkins  6,672  0 0 

Cook 6,533  0 0 

Crabb  6,490  0 0 

Hoboru  6,403  0 0 

I. amble 6,423  0 0 

Laogmead  & Way 6,417  0 0 

Nightingale  6,301  0 0 

Orimwood  & Sons 6,303  0 0 

Picbersgill  5,363  0 0 

Garrud 6,283  0 0 

Gpdden  5,266  0 0 

Walker..... a 5,207  0 0 

Shurmur 6,166  0 0 

Beale  6,047  0 0 

Stirnpson  & Co 6,080  0 0 

Smith  4,950  0 0 

Sharp  & Mills  4,810  0 0 

Mattock  Bro9 4,777  0 0 

Wood,  HaAney  (accepted)  v...  4,645  0 0 


For  erecting  the  first  block  of  houses  at  Sandford-lane, 
•for  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Licensed  Victuallers. 
Quantities  snpplied.  Mr.  H.  j.  Newton,  architect : — 

Perkins  £7,995  0 0 

Lambic 7,773  0 0 

Anley  7,690  0 0 

Langmead  & Way 7,644  0 0 

Cook 7.533  0 0 

Stirnpson  3s  Co 7,46)  0 0 

Beale  7,413  0 0 

Hobern  7,436  0 0 

Nightingale 7,373  0 0 

Orimwood  & Sons 7,345  0 0 

Orabb  7,261  0 0 

Shurmur.... 7,245  0 0 

Pickersgill 7,237  0 0 

Oodden  7,176  0 0 

Sharp  & Mills 6,830  4 0 

Garrud 6,783  0 0 

Walker  0.413  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 6,377  0 0 

Smith  6,210  0 0 

Wood,  Hackney  (accepted)  6,951  0 0 


For  brick  sewer  for  the  St.  George  Sanilary  Authority, 
Bristol.  Mr.  Wm.  Dawson,  survoyor:— 

Beavan  & Brown  £ ® 

Monks 0 0 

Brittan  & Frond© 1?  n 

Caise  & Day  -A-3  3 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  dwelling-house,  Salop- 
road,  Welshpool.  Mr.  B.  Hurst,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied: — A 

Potter,  Welshpool . £.)56  10  0 

Pugh,  Welshpool 53-»  0 0 

Nevett  Bros.,  Ironbridge  6<k>  0 0 

Gethin,  Shrewsbury ® a 

Bowdler  & Co.,  Shrewsbury 4t[  0 0 

Jones,  Welshpool  (accepted)  4-9  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jfotlee.— We  have  rtcalvad  letters  more  than  sufficient  to  All  two 
numbers  of  the  Builder,  many  of  which  we  would  willingly  print, 
but  are  unble  to  do  bo  for  want  of  space.  Correspondents  will 
kindly  accept  this  cxplanation.-D.  K.  (the  result  of  some  experience 
as  to  .pen  soil-pipes  was  given  in  our  pages  recently).— E.  P.  W.  (for- 
warded). — E.  L.  O.  (thanks;  unnecessary).— A.  G.  (thanks;  we  do 
not  desire  to  carry  the  matter  further;  we  have  received  over 
100  communications  on  the  subject).— T.  C.  N.— SI.  * Co.— M.  4 3. 
— C.  I\— H.  C — W.  K.— C.  L.  L — D.  B.— H.  W. — J.  U.— E.  V'  T'' 


F.  W 


— B.  4 A.-P.  & R-W.  K.-F.  4 Co.-P.  B.  L.-A.  B.  P 
. B.-U.  T.  W.-Mr.  A.— A.  J.— W.  K. — W.  D.— M.  O.  T 
Y.— J.  & T.  T.— B.  It 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  14,  15,  and  16, 
Duke-street,  Heading,  for  Messrs.  Holbrook  & Hall. 
Messrs.  Brown  & Albury,  architects  :— 

For  First  Portion  of  Works. 

Simonds,  Beading £2,085  0 0 

Higgs,  Reading 1,950  0 0 

Scarlc,  Reading 1,900  0 0 

WoodrolFe,  Reading  1,775  0 0 

Denton,  Reading  (accepted) 1,634  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  otBces,  3cc.,  in  Belgrave-Btreet, 
Beading,  for  Mr.  B.  Oakshott.  Messrs.  Brown  & Albury, 
architects 

Higgs,  Beading ....£2,691  0 0 

Strong,  Heading  2,529  0 0 

Simonas,  Heading 2,393  0 0 

Shephard,  Reading 2,392  0 0 

Searle,  Heading 2,374  0 0 

East,  Heading  2,322  0 0 

Denton,  Heading  2,200  0 0 

Wernham,  Reading  2,197  7 0 

Eitigorlee,  Banbury  (accepted)  2,095  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  business  premises,  Redlands, 
Beading,  for  Mr.  W.  Shepherd.  Messrs,  Brown  & Albury, 
architects : — • 

Wernham,  Beading  (accepted)  £1,600  0 0 

For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  Fox  Public-house, 
Beading,  for  Messrs.  H.  & G.  Simonds.  Messrs.  Brown  & 
Albnry,  architects  : — 

Wernham,  EeadiDg  (acoepted)  £1,396  10  0 

For  alterations  to  the  Co-operative  Society’s  Stores, 
Caversham-road,  Reading,  Messrs.  Brown  & Albury, 
architects : — 

Taylor,  Reading  (accepted)  ....£299  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  business  premises  in  Broad- 
street,  Reading,  for  Messrs.  Thos.  Reed  & Son.  Messrs. 
Brown  & Albury,  architects : — 

Kingerlee,  Banbury  (accepted)  £1,195  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Hay  Mead  Hotel, 
Maidenhead,  lor  Mr.  P,  8.  Langton.  Messrs.  Brown  & 
Albury,  architects  : — 

Littleton,  Maidenhead  £632  0 0 

Woodbridge,  Maidenhead 509  0 0 

Kingerlee,  Banbury  (accepted)  495  0 0 


O.  C.  H.— W.  II.— E.  C.— E.  B.— M.  L.— E.  G.— G.  N.— N.  Bros. 

A*.  C..  D.  R. C.  B.— D.  W.— Messrs.  P-— T.  E.  G.— W.  * Co.— X.  B. 

(no).— J.  8.  G.  (next  week).-W.  B.  (next  week). 

AH  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  sung  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  uuthors. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XXXIX.  (Tuly  to 
December,  1830),  were  given  as  a Supplement  with  the 
Number  of  January  15. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  tho  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s  6d.  each  ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  String!,  to  hold  a Month’s  Numbers, 
price  2i.  each. 

THE  THIRTY-NINTH  VOLUME  of  “ The  Builder " (bound)  U now 
ready,  price  Twelve  Shillings  aud  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a oost  of  3s.  fid.  each 


CHARGES  FOE  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fffty  words)  or  under 4«.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ton  words) Oi.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlrements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auotlon. 

; 4c,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

, FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

( Each  additional  line  (about  teu  words) 0j.  fld. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  must  in  all  cases  be  called /or,  and  the 
Office  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNBER 

For  ••  Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements Cd.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*,*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  aU  small  sums  should  to 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
the  Post-office,  King-street,  Co  vent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDR1NTKR.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  48.  Catherine-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reaoh  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  caunot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, 4c.  le;t  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  OOPIES  ONLY  should  be 
sent.  

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  In 
my  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Best  Batli  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Oorsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & G.O.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  WjlfcB. — [Advt.] 

Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone  : 

of  beBt  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United  ; 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 
CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  IlminBter,  Somerset. [Advt.  : 


Bath  Stone. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

STOKE  GROUND,  and 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 

Snpplied  in  any  quantities  on  the  shortest  notice.  ! 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.]  ; 


Asphalte. 

SeyBsel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava  : 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  • 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  ; 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors,  i 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-Bheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.  — The 

peculiar  green  tint  of  these  stout,  durable  : 
Slates  recommends  them  for  Churohes,  Man- 
sions,  and  Publio  Buildings.  Present  Orders  i 
booked  at  Reduoed  Prices. — Apply  to  Mr.  J. 
MUSCOTT,  Clynderwen,  R.S.O.,  South  Wales.— 
[Advt.] 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloacester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Adtt.] 


B.  J.  Hudson  & Sons, 

MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  and  FANCY 
WOOD  MERCHANTS. 

Immense  quantities  of  thoroughly- seasoned 
Woods,  specially  adapted  for  Cabinet  and 
Joinery  purposes.  Also  Veneers  of  every  de- 
scription always  in  stock,  at  lowest  possible 
prices. 

WHITF1 E LD-STREET,  LONDON,  W.,  and 
GREAT  PETER-STREET,  S.W. 

j.  1Tb  a c o n & co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOB  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Sohools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  0E  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

WHY  BURN  GAS  ?— CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT.— They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  all  H.M.  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  Royal  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices 
Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks,  Insurance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work- 
shops. 30,000  in  use  in  London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 

N.B.— For  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LOUDON. 
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Decoration  and 
Furniture  of  Town 
Houses. 

HE  “ Cantor  Lec- 
tures ” on  this 
snbj  ect,  which  were 
given  at  the  Rooms 
of  the  Society  of 
Arts  some  little 
time  Bince  by  Mr. 
R.  W.  Edis,  were 
pretty  fully  re- 
ported  ia  our  oo- 
lumnB  when  they 
were  delivered. 
They  now  appear 
in  a volume,*  fully 
and  carefully  illus- 
trated, and  some- 
what enlarged  in 
form.  The  book  thus  presented  may  be  said 
fo  be  the  most  important  contribution  to  the 
practical  consideration  of  house  decoration 
lince  Mr.  Eastlake’s  “ Hints  on  Household 
raste,”  and  to  some  extent  indicates  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  since  then.  Mr. 
Eastlake’s  book  appeared  when  the  present 
revival  of  taste  in  household  furnishing  was  but 
foung,  and  his  “ hints  ” were  mostly  of  a com- 
paratively simple  and  general  character,  well 
adapted  to  set  people  thinking  on  the  subject 
who  had  never  thought  at  all.  The  point  then 
was  to  induce  many  people  to  recognise  the  faot 
ihat  there  was  such  a thing  as  good  and  bad 
taste  in  house  furniture  at  all,  and  to  set  them 
going  a little  in  the  right  direction.  Now 
matters  have  so  far  advanced,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word  at  least,  that  the  objeot  is  not  so  much  to 
induce  people  to  wish  for  tasteful  and  artistic 
furniture,  as  to  guide  and  moderate  their  very 
nultifarious  wishes,  and  draw  some  line  between 
iwhat  is  good  and  bad,  genuine  and  false,  in 
inspirations  of  this  kind.  So  far  from  being 
indifferent  on  the  subjeot  of  household  taste, 
every  one  now  assumes  taste  as  a matter  of 
course  ; either  taste  of  his  own  or  (more  often) 
:aste  bought  and  paid  for  at  an  artistic  uphol- 
sterer's : but  whether  original  or  purchased, 
taste  there  must  be,  at  all  events  ; fashion  has 
lecreed  it,  even  though  it  may  consist  in  nothing 
more  than  furnishing  a house, — 

1 “ With  everything  that  isn’t  old — from  Gillow’s,”— 

is  the  heroine  of  “ H.M.S.  Pinafore  ” sings, 
the  consciousness  of  this  present  over-luxu- 
riance of  “ taBte  ” is  apparent  througheut 
Mr.  Edis’s  lectures.  He  evidently  thinks,  and 
tjrery  rightly,  that  the  public  need  to  be  cau- 
i,ioned  against  an  indiscriminate  scramble  after 
;aste,  carried  out  along  certain  paths  marked 
i by  recently-adopted  fashion,  and  to  be  taught 


! 


* Decoration  ana  Furniture  of  Town  Houses  : a 8eries 
of  Cantor  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  ' 
.1.880,  amplified  and  enlarged.  By  Robert  W.  Edis,  F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.  With  29  full-page  illustrations  and  numerous 
Sketches.  London  ; C.  Kegan  Paul  & Co.  1881.  [ 


to  think  and  choose  more  discreetly  amid  the 
multiplicity  of  objeots  and  the  various  modes  of 
decoration  put  before  them  at  present,  and  in 
this  respect  his  volume  comes  very  opportunely, 
although  his  own  illustrations  and  recommenda- 
tions are  not  entirely  free  from  the  influence  of 
prevalent  fashion,  and  perhaps  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  so. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  tone  and  teaching 
of  the  book  is  in  opposition  to  a good  deal  of  the 
high-art  upholstering  which  is  so  much  run  after 
at  present.  The  author  wishes,  as  he  says  at  the 
outset,  to  impress  upon  his  readers  the  desira- 
bility of  having  everything  about  their  houses 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  fitting  for  its  special 
purpose,  and  that  “ the  present  craving  after 
artistic  work  in  decoration  and  furniture  should 
not  degenerate  into  any  set  fashion  of  form  or 
colouring,  which,  under  the  clap-trap  denomi- 
nation of  high  art,  is  utterly  false  and  unreal.” 
He  assumes  that  his  readers  do  not  want  to  make 
show  places  of  their’houses,  in  which  the  fashion 
of  an  hour  shall  be  exemplified,  either  “ in  the 
various  monotonous  dreariness  of  sage-greens 
and  peaoock  - blues  ia  papering,  or  in  quaint 
eccentricities  of  design  and  form  in  furniture, 
which,  after  a few  years,  will  be  looked  upon  as 
crude  and  tasteless.”  He  justly  animadverts, 
further  on,  on  the  mistake  that  is  made  by  some 
professional  decorators  in  fixing  all  design  and 
furnishing  in  a room  to  one  set  rule,  so  that  you 
feel  on  entering  it  that  everything  is  stiff  and 
formal,  and  intended  for  show  rather  than  for 
use.  “ If  such  a room,”  he  observes,  “ could 
speak,  it  would  cry  aloud,  ‘ Look  at  me ; am  I 
not  an  art-room  ? Bat  please  do  not  bring  any 
pretty  things,  any  books  or  china  here,  or  yon 
will  disturb  my  propriety.  I am  not  intended 
to  be  home-like,  but  artistic.’  ” He  records  the 
faot  of  one  such  professional  deoorator  informing 
a lady  of  excellent  taBte,  who  had  brought  into 
her  room  various  bits  of  eclectic  but  useful 
furniture,  that  if  he  had  known  she  was  going  to 
interfere  in  this  way  with  his  scheme  of  decora- 
tion, he  would  have  declined  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  work ; a style  of  remark  which 
Mr.  Edis  stigmatises  as  impertinent,  and  we  are 
entirely  with  him.  We  have  heard  of  the  same  sort 
of  autocracy  being  assumed  on  other  occasions, 
of  people  being  told  that  they  are  not  to  have 
what  they  like,  bat  what  their  decorator  likes. 
It  is  a very  natural  result  of  the  manner  in 
which  many  people  give  themselves  up  entirely 
to  the  will  of  a deoorator  or  of  a decorating  firm; 
but  we  venture  to  say  that  any  man  of  indepen- 
dent taste  and  culture  would  refuse  roundly  to 
put  his  personal  taste  thus  under  the  control  of 
a purveyor  of  taste. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  on  the  general 
principles  of  house  decoration,  the  author  enun- 
ciates views  which  are  exceedingly  sensible  and 
sound.  He  is  opposed  completely  to  the  mere 
imitation  of  former  styles  of  ornament,  and  to 
unnecessary  or  unsuitable  elaboration  which  iB 
out  of  harmony  with  the  uses  of  the  apartment, 
He  fortifies  himself  by  the  high  authority  of 
Yiollet-le-Duc  in  urging  that  true  taste  is  much 


more  shown  in  having  things  really  well  made 
and  suitable  for  their  purpose,  than  in  the  “ cheap 
splendours”  of  imitative  decoration.  The  de- 
scription of  the  horrors  of  a house  furnished 
after  the  fashion  of  twenty  years  ago  Beem3 
almost  a necessary  item  in  lectures  on  this 
subject,  at  least  it  is  always  forthcoming,  and 
Mr.  Edis’s  chapter  forms  no  exception ; but  in 
general  he  is  muoh  more  sparing  of  this  ready 
way  of  causing  amusement  than  many  prophets 
of  taste  in  furniture  have  been.  It  is  very  easy 
to  denounce  what  every  one  is  now  agreed  wa3 
bad  and  vulgar ; but  denunciations  which  no  one 
is  disposed  to  disagree  with  are  not  a profitable 
employment  of  time  or  paper  ; what  is  of  real 
use  is  to  be  shown  what  we  should  do  now, 
rather  than  to  be  told  what  our  fathers  and 
mothers  ought  not  to  have  done. 

We  make  the  remark,  however,  rather  in 
regard  to  the  general  tendencies  of  writers  on 
furniture  than  with  special  reference  to  Mr. 
Edis,  who  is  for  the  most  part  decidedly  prac- 
tical and  positive  in  his  teaching.  “ Floors, 
walls,  and  ceilings  ” are  treated  of  in  the  chapter 
following  the  introductory  one.  Part  of  this  is 
devoted  to  the  possible  treatment  of  au  old 
house  in  order  to  provide  for  as  muoh  decorative 
effect  as  can  be  imported  into  it : catting  away 
the  “ generally  bad  ” plaster  enriohments  so  as 
to  leave  room  for  new  treatment,  or,  as  a less 
expensive  alternative,  applying  stencil  decora- 
tion ; inoising  the  stone  paving  of  the  hall  so  as 
to  insert  a simple  border  in  oement,  giving  a 
little  oolour  to  it.  In  speaking  of  the  pavings 
for  halls,  the  author  somewhat  too  decisively 
condemns  “ all-over”  patterns  in  favour  of  mere 
repetition  patterns.  We  quite  agree  with  him 
that  a plain  red  tile  pavement,  with  an  appro- 
priate border,  is  very  preferable  to  a badly- 
designed  large  pattern,  and  that  most  of  the 
large  patterns  kept  in  tile-makers’  pattern- 
books  are  bad;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
good  one  cannot  be  designed.  Critics  on  this 
kind  of  SHbject  are  a little  too  ready,  on  thinking 
of  the  bad  and  pretentions  designs  of  an  elaborate 
character  that  are  often  made,  to  take  np  the  cry 
of  “ simplicity  ” as  the  true  taste,  forgetting 
that,  though  simplicity  is  always  better  than 
bad  elaboration,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it 
is  better  than  good  elaboration.  Take  the  oase 
here  mentioned,  of  a small  entrance-hall  of  defi- 
nite geometrical  shape  : we  should  consider  that 
the  best  effect  would  be  produoed  by  a design 
as  elaborate  as  you  please,  so  long  as  it  is  good, 
obviously  made  to  fit  and  to  suit  the  situation 
and  the  spaoe ; only  let  it  be  remembered  that 
such  a design  cannot  be  got  cheap,  and  is  not  to 
be  found  in  tile  pattern-books.  In  speaking  of 
walls,  some  consideration  is  given  to  the  ex- 
terior, although  that  does  not  necessarily  come, 
perhaps,  under  the  subject  treated,  bat  rather 
under  that  of  architecture.  Mr.  Edis  suggests 
a few  plaques  of  bright-coloured  marble  intro- 
duced  in  panels  in  the  exterior  of  London  houses, 
by  way  of  adding  a little  colour.  This  would  be 
apt  to  look  rather  unmeaning,  however,  unless 
part  of  a more  general  scheme  of  deooration. 
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That  some  more  artistic  efforts  might  be  made 
in  the  way  of  painting  cement  houses,  now  that 
the  idea  of  colouring  them  seems  to  be  a good 
deal  accepted,  we  quite  think.  Mr.  Edis  com- 
plains of  a want  of  that  brotherhood  between 
architect  and  painter  now  which  once  made 
men  think  nothing  too  insignificant  to  work  upon, 
even  the  painting  of  arabesques  on  a wall,  or  the 
tinting  of  outside  plaster.  This,  we  imagine,  is 
a little  exaggerated.  It  is  on  record  that  the 
first  thing  Titian  painted  (on  commission)  was  a 
house-front ; but  we  do  not  hear  that  he  continued 
to  do  so  after  his  fame  as  a painter  of  pictures  was 
established,  nor  can  we  partiou’arly  wish  to  see 
K.A..8  engaged  in  painting  the  outsides  of  our 
houses, — not,  at  least,  with  mere  decorative 
colouring  : they  are  better  employed  over  their 
pictures.  Coloured  ware  and  faience  might,  no 
doubt,  be  much  employed  in  external  decoration 
with  very  good  and  1 isting  effect. 

In  regard  to  internal  decoration,  Mr.  Edis 
makes  sensible  remarks  on  the  ordinary  means 
of  decoration  by  plaster  modelling  on  the 
ceiling  and  by  wall  papers.  He  also  desires 
something  higher  than  can  be  obtained  by  Buch 
means,  something  in  the  way  of  painted  subjects, 
treated  in  a decorative  manner.  He  is  sarcastic 
on  classical  groups  and  subjects,  such  as  the 
“Judgment  of  Paris,”  and  we  suppose  the 
“ Three  Graces,”  who  have  played  so  large  a 
part  in  decorative  painting,  would  come  in  for  a 
share  of  the  same  rebuke.  He  asks,  why  should 
we  not  set  forth  on  our  walls  some  of  the  scenes 
from  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Tennyson, 
or  other  poets  ; which  has  occasionally  been 
done,  we  may  observe,  in  modern  decoration. 
“ Why  should  not  our  rooms  contain  life-stories 
of  noble  deeds,  of  good  works,  of  home  scenes, 
such  as  would  appeal  to  the  better  life  that  is 
within  us,  and  remind  us  of  some  good  work, 
some  noble  truth  ? ” We  believe  the  reason 
why  not,  with  the  majority  of  cultivated  people, 
is,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  appeal  to  “ the 
better  life  that  is  within  us,”  morally  speaking, 
is  much  more  made  by  books  now  than  by 
pictures,  and  that  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so. 
It  is  an  odd  peculiarity  among  many  of  the 
present  advocates  of  improved  decoration  that 
they  have  in  many  cases  set  themselves  against 
pictures  as  things  of  inferior  consequence  in  a 
room  ; and  we  regret  to  see  Mr.  Edis  repeating 
what  practically  amounts  to  the  same  mistake. 
He  says,  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  that  it  is  desirable,  “from  mere 
motives  of  eoonomy,  to  decorate  your  rooms  a 
little  more  artistically;  if  the  walls  be  of  the 
usual  bare  type  of  one-pattern  paper  or  paint, 
you  must  do  something  to  hide  their  bald  and 
cold  appearance  by  hanging  on  them  engravingp, 
pictures,  or  other  artistic  objects.  Hot  much 
better,  then,  would  it  be  to  spend  the  same 
money  in  having  some  really  good  art  decora- 
tion,  which  would  be  a source  of  continued 
pleasure  and  delight.”  This  is  the  most  perverse 
placing  of  the  cart  before  the  horse.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  to  any  cultivated 
mind,  not  carried  captive  by  theories  about 
decoration,  there  would  be  far  more  attraction 
in  a room  hung  with  some  first-class  engravings 
and  water-colours,  even  on  an  uninteresting  wall- 
paper,  than  in  one  decorated  with  the  best  of 
wall-papers  and  dados,  but  destitute  of  any 
picture  worth  looking  at.  To  say  the  contrary 
iB  to  put  a lower  form  of  art  above  a higher  and 
more  intellectual  one. 

_ speaking  of  furniture,  the  author  gives  a 
bit  of  practical  advice  against  putting  such  things 
as  cupboards,  &c.,  in  such  a manner  that  they 
become  “ fixtures,”  and  pass  into  the  property 
of  the  landlord.  In  regard  to  general  taste  in 
furniture,  his  leanings  are  evidently  in  favour  of 
the  revival  of  the  style  with  which  the  names  of 
Chippendale  and  Sheraton  are  mostly  asso- 
ciated, though  he  enters  a caveat  against  the 
imitation  of  this  class  of  furniture  in  a merely 
thoughtless  and  fashionable  Bpirit.  “ In  furni- 
ture for  everyday  houses  wo  want,  first  of  all, 
that  everything  should  be  fitted  for  its  purpose^ 
should  not  be  extravagant  in  design, — Bhall  be 
absolutely  useful,  and,  if  it  be  a chair  or  a 
couch,  absolutely  comfortable.”  This  is 
“absolutely”  true  in  theory,  but  we  do  not 
know  whether  we  should  say  that  it  is  carried 
out  in  practice  in  the  adoption  of  the  square, 
straight-lined,  rush-bottomed  chairs  whioh  are 
to  be  found  in  so  many  houses,  and  appear  in 
many  of  Mr.  Edis’s  illustrations.  The  humaD 
body,  especially  when  in  repose,  falls  naturally 
into  and  adapts  itself  to  curved  lines,  rather 
than  straight  ones.  The  light  square-made 
chairs  we  speak  of  have  the  meric  of  honest  con- 


struction in  accordance  with  the  material  in 
which  they  are  made,  but  their  style  is  rather 
that  of  the  cottage,  where  the  expense  of  re- 
finements of  form  cannot  be  permitted,  than  of 
the  drawing-room.  The  taste  for  these  chairs 
is  really  a re-action,  and  not  an  unnatural  one, 
against  the  vulgar  and  showy  taste  of  which 
buhl  furniture  is  the  most  pronounced  type; 
but,  like  most  reactions,  it  goes  too  far.  An  ideal 
chair  or  sofa  is  one  in  which  genuine  and  solid 
construction  is  made  at  the  same  time  to 
follow  the  natural  lines  of  the  figure,  not  one 
which,  under  pretext  of  being  unpretending, 
presents  angles  to  the  body  at  every  point ; and 
to  say  that  the  rush-bottomed  chair  is  as  com- 
fortable as  the  stuffed  one,  is  to  say  what  every- 
body’s practical  experience  contradicts,  if 
people  would  tell  the  truth.  The  chair  seen  on 
plate  7,  the  main  object  in  which  is  “ a drawing- 
room cabinet  sideboard,”  is  simply  what  would 
once  have  been  called  a “ kitchen  ohair,”  or 
what  we  might  better  call  a “ cottage  chair.” 
The  pretence  of  regarding  such  furniture  as  a 
suitable  form  for  an  artistically-furnished  draw- 
ing-room is  a mere  piece  of  affectation.  We 
might  nearly  as  well  have  eanded  floors,  as 
more  “truthful”  than  carpets  and  rugs.  A 
very  practical  hint  is  given  in  regard  to  cup- 
boards in  rooms ; that  the  top  space,  if  the  cup- 
board does  not  rise  the  whole  height  of  the 
rooms,  should  be  filled  up  to  the  ceiling  with 
another  smaller  cupboard,  utilising  the  space  for 
putting  away  things  that  are  not  often  wanted, 
and  avoiding  the  flat  top  which  collects  dust, 
and  becomes  a “ trap  for  dirt  and  disease.”  This 
flat  cupboard  top  is  rarely  examined,  and  if  it 
were,  many  owners  would  be  astonished  at  the 
amount  of  dirt  and  dust  they  are  collecting, 
which  is  out  of  mind  because  it  is  out  of  sight. 
But  the  fact  is  (and  we  wonder  Mr.  Edis 
does  not  suggest  it)  that  many  such  pieces  of 
furniture  are  made  with  flat  dust-collecting 
tops,  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a mode 
of  construction,  and  when  a sloping  top,  which 
can  both  be  seen  and  be  easily  swept,  would  look 
better,  and  be  just  as  fitting  for  the  practical 
purpose.  The  average  London  house  chimney- 
piece  the  tenant  is  recommended  to  take  down 
and  put  away  in  the  cellar,  whence  it  can 
emerge,  if  required,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
tenancy,  the  tenant’s  new  and  more  tasteful 
chimney-piece  being  fixed  so  as  to  be  easy  of 
removal,  and  not  become  a “ fixture.”  The 
author’s  ideal  seems  to  be  a very  simple  marble 
or  stone  margin  round  the  fireplace  opening, 
with  wooden  shelves  and  panelling  fitted  up 
round  it : at  least,  this  is  what  is  shown  in  the 
“ Dining-room  Chimney-piece,”  plate  9.  In  this 
particular  design  there  are  two  glaring  defects 
of  taste  : the  one  is  in  the  weakening  of  tho 
chimney-piece  lintel  by  cutting  a niche  in  the 
middle  of  it  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a flat 
ogee  arch;  the  other  in  the  exceedingly  bad  and 
unmeaning  form  of  the  centre  finish  at  the  top, 
formed  by  the  broken  pediment  rolled  rouud 
into  a couple  of  Bcrolls  connected  by  a festoon 
binding  them  together,  and  with  a bust  between 
the  scrolls.  Both  these  features  are  bad  in 
design,  and  are  not  even  congruous  with  each 
other,  the  one  being  derived  from  Wren  archi- 
tecture, the  other  from  Tudor  architecture.  So 
much  for  preaching  and  practice.  The  study 
mantel-piece  (plate  10)  has  not  such  defects  of 
taste,  but  the  meagre  brackets  at  either  end 
are  very  weak  when  regarded  as  an  apparent 
support  to  the  large  lockers  over  them.  In 
fact,  it  seems  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
books  on  taste,  it  would  be  easy  to  pick  out 
some  things  in  false  taste  in  the  designs  that 
are  adduced  to  illustrate  true  taste.  It  is  a pity 
the  author  allows  himself  to  repeat  the  foolish 
and  unmeaning  expression,  “art  tiles,”  which 
has  become  a second  shibboleth  with  decorators. 
Every  tile  other  than  a perfectly  plain  one 
i3  an  art  tile,  or  ought  to  be ; if  it  is  not,  it 
is  nothing.  With  the  onslaught  made  upon  the 
ordinary  polished  and  twirly-whirly  fender  we 
are  quite  in  sympathy,  and  the  examples  shown 
as  a healthy  contrast  to  it  are  really  good.  But 
pray  why  should  fire-irons  be  “ made  as  plain  as 
possible  ? ” So  long  as  unsuitable  decoration 
is  not  applied  to  the  working  parts  of  them, 
why  are  they  not  fitting  objects  for  ornamental 
treatment  ? This  seems  to  be  another  of  the 
small  Bhibboleths  of  modern  decoration  and  fur- 
uishing  which  the  true  disciple  is  expected 
rigidly  to  carry  out.  Not  long  since  we  noticed 
in  a room  decorated  in  the  most  sumptuous 
manner  in  the  new  taste,  a pair  of  rough  iron 
tongs  on  the  hearth,  which  seemed  to  have 
come  from  a blacksmith’s  forge,  and  not  un- 


naturally concluded  that  the  proper  articles- had  ! 
been  lost  or  stolen  that  morning  ; but  Mr.  EdiB’s  t 
critioism  no  doubt  gives  the  true  explanation.  . 
Our  taste  was  evidently  not  refined  up  to  the  i 
right  point. 

The  chapter  on  “ the  entrance-hall,  staircase, 
dining-room,  and  library  ” contains  some  prac-  • 
tical  information  for  general  readers  in  regard 
to  paint  and  wall-papers.  In  regard  to  ceilings,  , 
it  is  suggested  that  at  a little  cost,  “ plain  deal  I 
or  canvas  plaster  ribs  might  be  laid  over  the  j 
existing  plaster  work,  and  the  panels  thus  ) 
formed  could  be  laid  over  with  good  flock  paper  : 
to  relieve  the  general  flatness  of  the  surface.” 
The  effect  would  be  good,  but  we  do  not  like  the  • 
way  of  arriving  at  it.  Panelling  should  be  the  i 
natural  result  of  the  method  of  construction,  , 
not  a superadded  skin,  which  is  a rather  sham  i 
way  of  making  ornamental  treatment.  The  i 
next  suggestion,  “or  the  whole  surface  may  be  s 
covered  with  canvas  plaster  in  a delicate  all-over  1 
pattern  of  naturalistic  or  conventional  leaf  orna-  ■ 
ment,  oast  in  low  relief,”  is  much  better.  The  ! 
plaster  Burface  is  a surface,  and  should  be  treated  ! 
so,  unless  we  prefer  to  remove  it  altogether  and  I 
show  the  joists.  The  idea  of  treating  ordinary  -| 
ceilings  with  a small  all-over  diaper  ornament,  . 
affording  a natural  basis  for  a little  colour,  was  ! 
suggested  in  the  Builder,  we  may  observe,  years  ! 
ago.* 

The  view  given  of  the  interior  of  a good-  • 
sized  entrance-hall  in  “Modern  Jacobean”  is  i 
elegant,  and  at  the  same  time  homelike,  which  i] 
is  one  of  the  merits  of  this  manner  of  architec-  -I 
tural  design  when  at  its  best,  though  it  is  full  !i 
of  details  that  are  logically  bad  and  would  be  3 
thought  ugly  were  we  not  used  to  them.  It  is  i 
a curious  example  of  the  mtlange  we  have  got  ; 
into  in  regard  to  decoration,  that  on  the  opposite  3 
and  preceding  pages  to  this  plate  are  suggestions  i 
for  door-panel  decoration  in  the  Japanese  style,  , 
which  seems  in  vogue  for  this  purpose  even  i 
when  it  is  introduced  in  no  other  part  of  a house.  . 
The  specimens  given  are  very  pretty  and  piquant,  , 
but  they  have  no  reference  to  the  space  for  which  i 
they  are  designed,  as  we  hold  that  all  orna-  - 
ment  should  have ; and  why,  it  may  be  asked,  in  i 
the  same  house  are  forms  of  ornament  bo  diverse  3 
and  incongruous  as  Jacobean  and  Japanese  to  > 
be  introduced  ? And  why  is  a door-panel  the  i 
proper  place  to  be  Japanese,  rather  than  any 
other?  Surely  these  are  questions  to  be  asked.  . 
In  fact,  this  covering  of  door  - panels  with 
Japanese  sprays  and  birds  is  nothing  but  a mere 
fashion,  having  no  relation  to  any  principle  or 
scheme  of  decoration,  unless  the  whole  house 
were  “ Japanesed  ” throughout.  The  public 
follow  these  fashions  without  a reason,  and 
when  an  architect  of  experience  and  ability 
lectures  to  them,  we  look  to  have  the  matter 
subjected  to  the  test  of  reason  and  principle. 
But  instead  of  that,  we  have  a view  of  a dining, 
room  interior  (plate  16),  which  is  mostly  very 
pleasing,  especially  good  in  the  furniture  and 
fireplace  treatment,  but  in  which  the  door-panels  i 
appear  to  have  been  brought  from  another  part 
of  the  world  and  fitted  in.  If  they  really  were  \ 
so,  it  would  be  another  thing ; but  as  they  are 
only  imitation  work,  it  is  a mere  incongruity. 

That  carpets  covering  the  whole  floor,  and 
secured,  fastened,  and  fitted  down  into  all  the  i 
recesses,  are  objectionable,  is  now  pretty  gene-  • 
rally  admitted.  But  though  quite  agreeing  with  i 
Mr.  Edis  on  this  point,  we  protest  against  the  j 
inconvenient  fashion  that  obtains  in  some  houses  i 
of  placing  loose  rugs  about  the  floor  here  and  I 
there,  with  no  even  temporary  securing  to  the  > 
floor.  The  result  is  that  people  can  hardly  walk  : 
about  a room  freely  without  danger  of  tripping  ; 
up,  and  they  are  just  as  objectionable  as  the  ’ 
loose  table-mats  and  anti-macassars  in  drawing- 
rooms, of  which  the  author  speaks  further  on  : 
with  reprobation.  In  speaking  of  drawing-room  i 
decoration  the  author  again  takes  occasion  to  ■ 
repudiate  the  idea  of  making  the  room  a kind  of  I 
museum  of  art-furniture,  designed  in  one  special  I 
set  manner,  and  bearing  the  stamp,  so  to  speak, 
of  this  or  that  decorating  firm.  We  do  not  : 
understand,  however,  his  observation  about  the  : 
unfortunate  demand  for  novelty,  and  the  desire 
to  have  things  unlike  those  of  one’s  neighbours.  . 
It  appears  to  us  that  the  contrary  is  more 
generally  the  case,  and  that  we  are  tired  of  I 
finding,  in  house  after  house,  the  repetition  \ 
of  the  same  effects,  adopted  because  they  are 
considered  “high  art”  effects.  The  author 
recommends  no  dado  in  a drawing-room,  and 
the  absence  of  this  feature  is  one  means,  no 
doubt,  of  distinguishing  the  apartment  in  effect 

* “The  Use  of  Plaster  in  Decoration  " : Builder  for 
June  26,  1839. 
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from  other  rooms,  though  we  do  not  consider  the 
absence  of  the  dado  as  at  all  a matter  of  course. 
But  he  recommends  a deep  frieze,  painted  with 
this  or  that,  birds  or  figures,  according  to  fancy. 
The  “ corner  of  a drawing-room,”  given  as  a 
frontispiece,  in  which  this  is  done,  has  not  a 
good  effect  as  engraved,  for  the  frieze  painting 
comes  far  too  near  to  being  a picture,  and 
carries  the  eye  beyond  the  wall  and  out  of  the 
room.  The  view  of  an  octagon  boudoir,  by 
Messrs.  Gillow  (plate  18)  shows  a very  elegant 
and  consistent  room,  the  only  fault  being  the 
absurd  horizontal  festoons  on  the  ceiling,  which 
are,  of  course,  adopted  without  discrimination  as 
being  a feature  of  “ the  Adams  style.”  The 
specimen  of  bed-room  furnishing  is  one  of  the 
best,  and  is  very  neat  and  suitable.  All  the 
illustrations  of  furniture  bear  out  the  spirit 
of  the  remark  made  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
lecture,  that  “ in  decoration  and  furniture  it  is, 
above  all,  desirable  to  avoid  all  eccentricity  and 
seemiDg  quaintness  in  design,  with  no  particular 
use  or  objeot ; to  take  care  that  everything  in 
furniture  shall  be  strong,  serviceable,  and  fitting 
for  its  peculiar  use.”  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
forgotten  in  any  of  the  illustrations ; we  are 
more  disposed  to  find  some  lack  of  elegance  and 
fancy  where  we  might  naturally  have  looked  for 
it,  as  in  drawing-i’oom  furniture,  and  too  much 
mixing  up  of  the  bedroom  or  kitchen  style  with 
the  drawing-room  style. 

With  all  the  concluding  lecture,  dealing  with 
various  articles  of  household  use,  we  almost 
entirely  agree.  The  horrible  but  apparently 
almost  (in  this  country)  ineradicable  bad  taste 
of  making  small  objects  in  imitation  of  some 
larger  object  intended  for  a totally  different 
purpose,  or  of  something  in  nature  bearing  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  purpose  of  the  object 
designed,  is  strongly  condemned  here,  and  can- 
not be  condemned  too  often,  though  it  seems 
almost  hopeless  to  fight  against  it.  “ I saw 
lately,”  says  Mr.  Edis,  “in  the  shop-window  of 
one  of  the  principal  silversmiths  in  a Northern 
town,  a thermometer  made  after  the  design  of 
the  Nelson  monument,  and  a trinket-box  with 
the  outline  of  the  Burns  memorial  on  a small 
scale,  with  toast-racks  in  imitation  of  spreading 
vine  branches,  brooches  of  grouse  feet  mounted 
in  gold,  and  various  other  examples  of  the 
utterly  depraved  taste  of  modern  design  ” ; and 
with  such  monstrosities  we  are  all  unhappily  too 
familiar.  We  have,  however,  got  so  far  as  this, 
perhaps,  that  such  things  are  now  at  once  felt 
to  be  vulgar  by  all  who  make  any  pretence  to 
artistic  taste  or  culture ; but  the  residuum  of 
those  who  really  have  not  even  the  pretence  of 
taste, — the  mass  of  people  who  “ know  what 
they  like,  you  know”  (which  is  generally  just 
what  they  do  not  know),  is  still  enormous.  Some 
good  examples  of  various  artistically  designed 
objects,  such  as  articles  in  glass  and  earthen- 
ware, are  given  in  the  illustrations,  and  the 
author  does  not  forget  to  point  out  how  much 
really  good  art  in  things  of  this  kind  may  be 
achieved  with  comparatively  small  money  ex- 
penditure, by  the  exercise  of  taste  and  thought, 
and  that  “ good  tilings  may  be  cheap  things.” 
This  is  an  important  point  in  relation  to  the  idea 
that  the  aim  of  all  true  art  should  be  “ to  pro- 
duce good  work  for  the  million,  and  thus 
gradually  to  oust  out  all  that  is  bad  and  ugly, 
by  bringing  into  common  everyday  use  things 
beautiful  and  artistic  in  colouring  and  design.” 
A good  deal  more  might  be  done  in  this  way  if 
a large  proportion  of  manufacturers  and  dealers 
would  themselves  establish  (as  some  have  done) 
a high  standard  of  taste  in  their  productions, 
and  not  be  so  ready  to  meet  the  public  demand 
for  vulgar  design.  They  would  be  no  losers  in 
the  end,  for  a great  deal  of  bad  design  is  bought 
chiefly  because  it  is  made,— because  people  with 
vulgar  taste  have  every  encouragement  to  in- 
dulge  it.  If  better  things  were  habitually 
made,  and  the  bad  art  were  not  easy  to  come 
at,  people  would  buy  the  good  just  as  readily 
because  it  was  there,  and  would  grow  to  like  it 
because  it  was  put  before  them.  But  it  would 
be  Utopian  to  expect  that  the  demand  of  the 
moment  should  not  be  answered  by  the  supply, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  We  would  just 
observe,  however,  that  this  idea  of  art  for  the 
million  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  Other 
qualities  beiug  equal,  the  most  beautiful  art 
will  always  be  the  most  costly  and  elaborate, 
and  there  will  be  and  should  be  a demand  for 
such  rich  and  beautiful  work  as  is  beyond  the 
means  of  the  many.  The  point  is  to  get  people 
to  understand  that  the  essential  qualities  of  good 
art  may  also  be  exemplified  in  cheaper  materials 
and  in  less  elaborate  workmanship.  In  regard 


to  the  author’s  remark  that  there  was  in  the 
workmen  of  past  days  an  innate  feeling  for 
beauty  which  does  not  exist  now,  there  is  a word 
to  be  said  per  contra.  There  is  in  modern  work, 
especially  in  objects  for  practical  use,  a great  deal 
of  the  beauty  of  fitness  and  finish,  where  the 
beauty  of  elaborate  decoration  would  have  been 
sought  for  in  ancient  manufactures  of  the  same 
class  of  objects.  The  clumsy  old  pistols  and 
firelocks  of  the  earlier  period  of  fire-arms  were 
often  beautifully  and  richly  decorated  ; but  we 
contend  that  the  high  mechanical  finish  and 
perfection  in  the  fitness  of  parts  for  their  work, 
in  a modern  rifle  or  Colt's  revolver,  has  a dis- 
tinct beauty  of  its  own,  and  one  not  to  be 
despised.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any 
object  in  the  best  practical  manner,  and  in  the 
fittest  shape  for  its  purpose,  without  making  it 
more  or  less  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  taste.  The 
greatest  amount  of  bad  taste  arises  from 
arbitrarily  making  things  in  a manner  unsuit- 
able to  and  not  suggested  by  their  purpose. 

Mr.  Edis’s  book  is  pretty  sure  to  be  widely 
read,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  the  very 
practical  tone  which  mostly  pervades  it.  It  falls 
short  of  being  an  ideal  treatise  on  the  subject, 
just  in  so  far  as  its  author  has  been  unable  to 
separate  himself  entirely  from  the  influence  of 
prevalent  fashions  in  decoration,  and  to  treat 
the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  first  prin- 
ciples ; but  it  may  be  admitted  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  an  architect  engaged  in  practically 
superintending  house  decoration,  and  coming 
constantly  into  contact  with  the  methods  ap- 
proved by  the  artistic  fashions  of  the  day,  to 
separate  himself  entirely  from  them. 


THE  STATE  OF  ARCHITECTURE 
IN  ITALY. 

It  seems  a moot  point  whether  the  true  office 
of  the  critic  be  one  of  indulgent  praise  or  of 
severe  justice,  whether  the  merits  are  rather  to 
be  drawn  attention  to,  shortcomings  leniently 
treated,  and  encouragement  afforded,  or  that 
faults  solely  are  to  be  mercilessly  held  up  to 
blame,  and  dangers  prophesied.  That  the 
question  is  ever  likely  to  be  satisfactorily  settled 
is  improbable,  for  there  will  always  remain 
partisans  of  both  theories.  On  the  Continent  it 
is  rare  indeed  to  read,  apart  from  the  attacks 
dictated  by  personal  feeling,  anything  but  the 
most  mellifluous  laudation  of  the  productions  of 
every  personage  who  is  more  or  less  “ in  view  ” ; 
so  general  is  this  habit,  that  the  stranger  would 
be  very  unwise  who  would  expect  to  arrive  at 
any  impartial  view  from  what  he  might  imagine 
to  be  native  sources.  An  artfully-arranged 
process  of  what  may  be  termed  ‘‘mutual  admira- 
tion,”— though,  let  us  hasten  to  say,  without 
any  of  the  offensive  features  usually  connected 
with  that  system, — excludes  almost  universally 
any  written  expression  of  discontent,  of  blame, 
or  of  “criticism,”  in  fact,  as  we  understand  the 
word.  It  is  therefore  positively  refreshing  to 
find,  from  a foreign  source,  a genuinely  severe 
and  critical  view  taken  of  a subject  usually 
treated  only  with  self-satisfied  contentment. 
When  such  a view  coincides  with  the  impressions 
of  the  impartial  looker-on,  it  is  a fact  worth 
noting,  and  the  view  merits  attention. 

The  Principe  Baldassare  Odescalchi,  who 
published  not  long  since  an  admirable  work  on 
the  artistic  and  industrial  movement  in  England, 
in  France,  and  in  Belgium,  the  result  of  a 
recent  visit  to  those  countries,  has  written,  a few 
days  past,  and  addressed  to  the  Mayor  of  Rome 
a lengthy  and  serious  letter  on  the  state  of  the 
contemporary  architecture  of  Italy.  To  those 
who  follow  the  movement  of  the  profession 
abroad  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  see  the 
opinions  of  an  Italian  on  the  architecture  of  his 
own  country,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
severity  of  the  tone  of  the  critic  (apart  from  the 
position  occupied  by  him),  he  can  scarcely  be 
accused  of  being  insincere  or  partial.* 

It  is  somewhat  a severe  sentence  passed  on 
the  “Classicism”  of  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury,  in  spite  of  the  sad  disdain  that  has  been 
heaped  on  its  productions,  to  say  that  the  imita- 
tions were  made  “ without  much  taste,  without 
any  grace,  with  no  originality,  and  no  inven- 
tion ” ; but  such,  we  are  afraid,  is  the  fate  of 
all  fashions  out  of  vogue.  It  is  somewhat  more 
to  the  point,  though  the  view  cannot  be  said  to 
be  original,  that  in  the  rage  for  “romanticism  ” 
which  influenced  so  deeply  the  art  and  literature 
of  half  a century  ago,  and  which,  in  architec- 

• The  letter  to  which  we  refer  appeared  iii  the  Otiiniune 
of  January  21at,  1881. 


ture,  was  marked  by  a revival  of  our  admiration 
for  the  so  (improperly)  called  “ Gothic,”  that 
the  productions,  or  even  inspirations,  of  such  a 
distant  period  were  ill  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
habits  of  our  century.  Such  an  argument  must, 
we  are  afraid,  always  appear  valid  in  spite  of  all 
the  arguments  that  might  be  brought  against  it, 
when  instances  so  unanswerable  are  adduced  as 
the  modern  necessity  for  railway  stations  and 
universal  exhibitions.  Though  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  spirit  is  far  different  in  the  present 
day  from  that  in  which  were  erected  the  great 
cathedrals  of  Gothic  times,  the  huge  abbeys,  the 
silent  oloisters,  the  towering  castles,  the  homes 
of  nobles  whose  feudal  power  was  almost  un- 
limited, it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  critic 
who  oan  understand  and  urge  this  can  yet 
admit  that  there  have  been  built  in  this  so- 
called  Gothic  style  more  than  one  excellent 
work,  among  whioh  he  ranks  foremost  Barry’s 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  Ferstel’s  Votive 
Church  at  Vienna. 

Of  the  modern  phase  of  “realism”  which 
has  influenced  so  powerfully  the  sister  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  in  which  our  Italian 
critic  foresees  the  germ  of  a new  revival,  no 
trace  oan  be  noticed  in  modern  architecture, 
though  a reference,  we  think,  was  due  to  the 
realistic  cast-iron  architecture  whioh,  within 
some  years,  has  been  making  strides.  From 
the  study  of  nature,  Prince  Odescalchi  traces 
the  indubitable  improvement  in  the  modern 
school  of  sculpture  and  painting.  But  the 
study  of  nature  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
help  the  architect;  columns  do  not  grow 
from  the  ground  like  trees,  and  though  the 
acanthu3-leaf  may  have  suggested,  according 
to  a charming  legend,  the  Corinthian  capital,  it 
required  none  the  less  an  effort  of  artistic  design 
to  adapt  this  natural  ornament  to  its  position. 
Of  the  architecture,  therefore,  of  the  present 
day  it  cannot  be  said  that,  like  its  siBter  arts, 
it  is  “realistic.” 

It  is  generally  recognised,  remarks  the  critic, 
that  our  epoch  is,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
sadly  wanting  in  inventive  faculty:  that  it  bears 
no  marked  character  such  as  is  the  case  with  the 
periods  of  the  Middle  Ages  or  the  Renaissance. 
Our  architects  have  not  been  willing  actually  to 
copy ; nature  has  not  produced  any  new  types 
or  new  examples.  What  has  happened  ? Our 
architects  have  simply  ceased  to  become  de- 
signers, without,  however,  ceasing  to  build. 
Every  style  and  order  has  in  different  hands 
been  wildly  made  use  of,  and  the  result  pro- 
duced, it  must  be  admitted,  has  been  of  the 
most  unsuccessful  nature.  This  is  the  state  of 
decline  and  abjectness  into  which  our  archi- 
tecture has  fallen  in  the  present  day,  and  from 
which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should,  if 
possible,  be  dragged. 

In  Italy  there  have  recently  been  built  a 
number  of  important  edifices  ; perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  of  these  is  the  Ministry  of 
Finances  at  Rome.  It  is  sad,  however,  to  have 
to  admit  that  this  building  is  alone  chiefly  re- 
markable from  its  imposing  size  ; the  details  are 
of  the  most  debased  taste,  and  used  without 
any  apparent  knowledge,  still  less  elegance. 
The  honourable  minister  (Sig.  Sella),  who  is 
reproached  with  the  direction  of  this  unfor- 
tunate edifice,  will  scarcely  read  Prince  Odes- 
calchi's  condemnation  of  his  want  of  taste  in 
favouring  such  a design  without  some  emotion. 
The  position  of  the  minister  in  this  unfortunate 
matter  permits  Prince  Odescalchi  an  apt  digres- 
sion on  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  artist,  with  whom  the  fault,  it  must 
be  owned,  cannot  in  every  case  be  said  entirely 
to  lie.  I am  persuaded,  says  the  writer,  that 
those  who,  after  the  friend  of  Augustus,  are 
called  Mmcenases,  have  a great  influence  on  the 
artistic  productions  of  their  time.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  they  should  employ  the 
best  artist  among  those  about  them,  and  in  his 
works  aid  him  with  counsel  and  advioe.  It  was 
in  this  spirit  that  King  Louis  of  Bavaria  acted, 
and  he  undoubtedly  advanced  art  as  far  as  it 
was  possible  in  his  day,  and  with  the  artists 
who  were  then  living.  If  we  look  further  back 
we  find  numerous  other  examples.  Certainly  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  we  should  never  have  had 
the  stanze  of  Raffaelle  if  that  painter  had  not 
met  with  an  appreciator  in  Jalius  II.,  and  so 
completely  is  this  the  case  that  history  never 
fails  to  couple  the  names  of  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  with  those  of  Raffaelle,  Michelangelo 
Bramante,  and  many  other  artists.  It  is  the 
union,  iu  fact,  of  these  names  which  formed  a 
complete  period,  a complete  culture,  a complete 
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art,  a complete  civilisation,  and  which  is  known 
to  the  world  as  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

After  this  digression,  the  writer  continues  his 
review  of  the  architectural  movement  in  Italy. 
In  Rome  has  been  recently  built  the  “ Palazzo 
della  PoBta.”  This,  it  is  true,  was  not  wholly 
built  afresh,  but  was  an  old  convent  modernised. 
The  work  is,  however,  none  the  lesB  in  the  worst 
taste.  It  chiefly  consists  of  Yenetiau  reminis- 
cences and  adaptations  of  the  exquisite  details 
that  are  reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  lagoons 
from  many  a palace  in  the  Canal  Grande ; but 
while  in  the  original  reign  the  utmost  sobriety, 
harmony,  and  poetry,  almost  impossible  to 
attain  in  the  present  day,  here  we  find  only  cari- 
cature and  confusion,  and  hence,  though  com- 
posed of  the  finest  elements,  the  whole  building 
is  unsatisfactory  to  a degree. 

The  modern  works  executed  in  Milan  only 
show  another  phase  of  the  decline.  In  the  huge 
“ Galleria  Yittore  Emanuele,”  as  also  in  the 
new"  Piazza  del  Duomo,”  the  only  features  which 
strike  the  eye  are  the  wealth  of  marble  and  the 
heavy  ornaments,  but  throughout  the  whole  is 
evident  a want  of  the  simplicity  and  elegance 
of  the  great  days  of  Italian  art.  It  is  not 
“ architeeture  in  delirium  ” (an  expression  which 
it  appears  the  critic  once  applied  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  new  buildings  in  Rome),  it  is 
simply  ngly  ( brutto ).  To  form  an  idea  of  what 
is  really  “ architecture  in  delirium,”  if  we  are  to 
believe  Prince  Odescalchi,  we  must  go  to  Padua. 
It  is  from  the  experience  of  a visit  in  the  course 
of  last  summer  to  that  interesting  town  that 
our  critic  justified  his  severe  remarks  on  its 
modern  buildings. 

The  Municipality  of  Padua,  rare  phoenix 
among  the  municipalities  of  Italy,  having  found 
itBelf  in  possession  of  Burplus  funds,  determined 
Borne  while  since  to  erect  a number  of  edifices 
“ of  public  utility.”  Among  these  are  a palace 
for  their  civic  museum,  and  another  for  the 
municipal  schools.  The  architect  chosen  was 
Signor  Camillo  Boito.  Signor  Boito,  as  the 
writer  remarks  truly,  is  certainly  very  much 
better  known  as  an  eminent  art-critic  than  as 
an  architect.*  As  might  be  expected  from  a 
writer  who  had  expressed  his  views  on  the 
necessity  for  a new  architectural  style  in  the 
present  day,  Signor  Boito  endeavoured  to  carry 
out  his  theories  at  Padua.  Prince  Odes- 
calchi may  be  severe,  but  we  are  afraid  he  is 
only  too  sincere  when  he  speaks  as  disrespect- 
fully as  he  does  of  the  architectural  merits  of 
Signor  Boito’s  work.  The  elements  of  his  archi- 
tecture, he  remarks,  seem  drawn  for  the  most 
part  from  the  old  Lombard  style,  but  are  so 
extravagantly  applied  as  to  form  the  most  in- 
digestible miscellanea  (la  piu  indigestible  miscel- 
lanea) it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Our  critic 
enters  at  this  point  into  a number  of  details,  on 
which,  however,  we  need  not  dwell ; suffice  it  to 
have  seen  his  view  of  Signor  Boito’s  attempt  at 
the  introduction  of  a new  architectural  style. 
It  is  an  architecture,  he  remarks,  which  seems 
made  to  excite  hilarity  and  comparison  of  it 
with  the  monuments  of  the  Middle  Age,  and 
the  result  only  the  more  cruelly  shows  us  to 
what  a position  we  have  descended. 

It  is  in  Tuscany  alone  that  the  writer  finds 
still  in  existence  any  of  the  antique  traditions  of 
that  cradle  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
Renaissance  of  Italy  ; there,  at  least,  it  would 
appear  that  the  architects  have  not  endeavoured 
to  bring  into  favour  any  new  style,  but  have 
contented  themselves  with  copying  the  old  works 
and  adapting  them  to  modern  requirements. 
The  enlargements  of  modern  Florence  are  on 
the  whole,  in  his  opinion,  in  good  taste.  In 
Florence  have  been  built  a number  of  palaces  in 
the  old  style,  all  of  which  show  much  power  on 
the  part  of  their  architects,  and  in  Siena  more 
than  one  work  in  which  the  architect  has  simply 
oontented  himself  with  UBing  and  adapting  to 
his  needs  the  models  of  his  predecessors  are 
mentioned  as  worthy  of  praise.  Why  not  inva- 
riably follow  this  example  (urges  our  critic  at 
this  point),  instead  of  racking  our  brains  to 
invent  new  Btyles  which  only  lead  to  the  most 
unsuccessful  and  confused  results  ? Why  not 
copy?  And  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  in  copying 
the  architect  is  merely  a mechanic  ; he  can  easily 
show  his  artistic  power.  It  is  almost  impossible 
(as  architects  well  know)  that,  in  reproducing  an 
old  building,  one  meets  with  the  same  conditions 
of  situation  or  visual  perspective ; there  is  always 
the  necessity  for  a great  deal  of  adaptation,  and 
in  this  is  revealed  the  power  of  the  architect. 

* We  had  occasion  some  time  since  to  review  in  these 
columns  a work  by  Sig.  Boi'o,  on  “Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 
Michelangelo."  See  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  14S  (Feb.  8th,  1879). 
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“ I do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  the  advent  of  a 
new  architecture,”  writes  our  critic,  “ but  if  this 
phenomenon  is  to  occur  it  will  be  aided  by  such 
a procedure,”  and  certainly  in  foreseeing  this 
“ possibility,”  Prince  Odescalchi  is  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  history. 

The  extraordinary  period  of  the  Renaissance, 
when  the  art,  the  literature,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  received  such 
earnest  and  feverish  study,  shows  us  the  most 
revered  names  in  art,  aspiring  to  revive  the 
works  of  their  classic  predecessors  in  copies  and 
adaptations  as  accurate  as  the  observation  and 
archteological  knowledge  of  the  time  enabled 
them  to  produce;  yet  such  was  the  artistic 
power  shown  in  these  adaptations  that  at  a 
glance  the  practised  eye  can  detect  the  work  of 
the  Renaissance  from  that  of  Classic  days.  Suoh 
a spirit  Prince  Odescalchi  feels  justified  in 
believing  might  be  expected  from  a similar  pro- 
cedure in  the  present  day,  but  he  confesses  to 
an  inability  to  prophesy  its  advent,  this  much, 
however,  he  confidently  feels  assured  of,  that  a 
new  style  can  never  come  from  the  existing 
“ vainglorious  ignorance,  nor  from  the  modern 
Bystem  of  confusing  every  Btyle  and  epooh,” 
which,  as  he  very  truly  states,  is  only  calculated 
to  precipitate  even  more  rapidly  the  decline. 

The  study  and  understanding  of  those  great 
monuments  of  the  past,  which  have  received  the 
sanction  and  admiration  of  the  learned,  this  is 
what  we  should  never  tire  of  urging  to  our 
artists ; by  such  means  alone  can  we  hope  that 
our  architecture  can  be  revived.  Prince  Odes- 
calchi concludes  his  warm  letter  with  a recom- 
mendation to  bis  countrymen  to  emulate  the 
example  of  the  pupils  of  the  French  school  at  the 
Yilla  Medici,  who  each  year  produce  learned 
restorations  of  the  great  monuments  of  the 
Classic,  the  Middle  Age  and  the  Renaissance  art 
of  Italy,  and  in  a last  sentence  he  expresses  the 
fervent  hope  that  in  the  exhibition  to  be  held  at 
Rome  in  the  forthcoming  year,  Italy  may  show 
the  results  of  her  efforts  in  this  direction. 


ESCAPE  FROM  A SECOND  TAY  BRIDGE 
CATASTROPHE. 

The  banks  of  the  Solway  are  the  birthplace 
and  the  home  of  legend.  The  region  is  resonant 
with  ballad.  The  magic  of  nature  seems  to  have 
prepared  a scene  for  the  magic  of  romance.  The 
craggy  heights  of  Criffel  look  down  on  a noble 
estuary.  The  tourist  who  views  the  Bpot  from 
the  lofty  top  of  Skidaw  sees  fertile  plains 
divided  into  numerous  enclosures  that  look  like 
gardens,  while  the  river,  when  the  tide  is  in 
ebb,  traces  a fivefold  line  to  the  sea.  On  either 
side  are  brown  and  glittering  sands.  Then 
come  two  converging  lines  of  turbid  water  ; and 
in  the  centre  is  a narrow  streak  glittering  like 
silver.  Nor  are  the  charms  of  the  natural 
scene  all  that  add  interest  to  the  spot.  Over  the 
broad  expanse  of  sand  the  sea  sometimes  comes 
up  in  flood  as  fast  as  a horse  can  trot.  And  in 
the  little  fishing  village  of  Allonby,  when  stormy 
weather  is  at  hand,  the  hills  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
may  often  be  distinctly  seen,  although  such 
vision  is  but  the  effect  of  mirage.  High  country 
intervenes  between  the  shore  of  the  Solway  and 
the  western  coast  of  the  Irish  Channel,  so  that 
the  appearance  of  this  natural  portent  is  in 
itself  a phenomenon  fitted  to  dispose  the  mind 
to  the  ready  acceptation  of  the  marvellous. 
Nowhere  in  the  British  islands,  except  from  the 
hills  to  the  east  of  Cork,  have  we  ever  witnessed 
the  rare  deception  of  the  fata  morgana  so  plainly 
as  on  the  banks  of  the  Solway. 

On  the  last  day  of  January  in  the  present 
year,  the  Solway  very  narrowly  escaped 
becoming  the  scene  of  a calamity  that  would 
have  been  without  a precedent  in  all  the  ghostly 
tales  of  border-lore.  It  was  due  to  the  simple, 
old-fashioned,  often  derided  precaution  of  the 
night-watchman  that  the  evil  fame  of  the 
Solway  viaduct  has  not  rivalled  the  discredit  of 
its  sister  structure  across  the  Tay, — sister,  that 
is  to  say,  in  object  and  in  fate,  albeit  presenting 
little  family  likeness  in  appearance  ; indeed,  the 
very  opposite  principles  have  been  adopted  for 
crossing  the  two  estuaries.  In  the  Tay  Bridge 
the  central  girders  spanned  openings  of  245  ft. 
wide.  In  the  Solway  Bridge  the  spans  are  only 
30  ft.  Thus  eight  piers  have  to  be  reared,  in 
the  latter  structure,  for  one  on  the  former.  The 
height  and  cost  of  the  girders,  which,  on  the 
Tay  Bridge  were  27  ft.  deep,  are  proportionately 
diminished.  The  Solway  Bridge  would  have  felt 
almost  nothing  of  the  storm  which  blew  down 
the  Tay  Bridge.  But  the  Tay  Bridge  would 
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have  been  but  little  affected  (or  might  have 
been  but  little  affected)  by  the  islands  of  floating 
ice  that  crushed  so  many  of  the  light  and 
frequent  piers  of  the  Solway  Viaduct. 

The  Solway  Bridge  has  been  open  for  traffic 
for  above  twelve  years  ; it  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  all  the  more  remembered,  to  the  credit  of 
the  officials  of  the  railway  company,  that  on  the 
setting  in  of  the  thaw  the  bridge  was  carefully 
watched.  The  accounts  at  present  received  do 
not  mention  when  the  traffic  over  the  bridge  was 
suspended.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  no 
trains  were  allowed  to  attempt  to  cross  the 
Solway  on  the  night  of  the  3Lst,  for  had  such 
beeu  the  case,  the  catastrophe  of  the  Tay  Bridge 
would  have  been  exactly  repeated.  So  loud 
were  the  crashes  of  the  ice  against  the  piers  of 
the  bridge  in  the  course  of  the  night,  that  it  was 
feared  that  serious  damage  had  occurred.  By 
daybreak  it  was  seen  that  five  of  the  piers,  each 
consisting  of  five  hollow  columns,  of  12  in.  dia- 
meter, had  been  destroyed,  although  the  con- 
tinuous line  of  girder  and  platform  was  so  well 
bolted  together  as  to  be  unbroken.  Some  of 
the  other  piers  had  been  damaged  ; one,  indeed, 
had  been  damaged  on  the  29th.  On  the  night 
of  the  31st  further  damage  was  done  to  the 
structure  by  the  masses  of  ice  borne  by  the  high 
tides,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  instant  a 
complete  gap  was  made,  to  the  width  of  90  ft. 
This  is  about  600  yards  from  the  Scottish  or 
northern  end  of  the  viaduot.  Nearer  the 
Cumberland  coaBt  is  a yet  wider  breach,  extend- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  the  width  of  nine  of  the  30  ft. 
spans.  The  bridge  was  veiled  in  a dense  fog 
through  the  night,  and  the  damage  done  was 
not  fully  ascertained  on  the  morning  of  the  1st. 

The  length  of  the  viaduct  is  stated  at  1,960 
yards,  and  as  the  waterway  is  also  given  as 
5,666  ft.,  only  the  width  of  12  in.  is  allowed  for 
each  pier.  In  fact,  the  supports  of  the  girders 
appear  to  have  been  simple  rows  of  iron  columns, 
of  12  in.  diameter,  five  in  a row.  These  are  de- 
scribed as  sunk  into  the  bed  of  the  Firth  to  an 
average  depth  of  16  ft.,  the  height  being  from 
35  ft.  to  40  ft.  If  this  be  correct,  it  would  seem 
difficult  to  design  a mode  of  supporting  a river 
bridge  which  would  form  a more  effectual  ice- 
trap.  A great  number  of  feeble  columns, 
planted  at  the  narrow  intervals  of  30  ft.,  afford 
a positive  invitation  to  danger  from  ice  or  float- 
ing wreck.  The  only  things  to  cause  surprise 
are —How  could  the  Board  of  Trade  have 
sanctioned  such  a structure?  and,  How  is  it  that 
it  has  stood  bo  long  ? 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  mode  of  crossing  these 
two  important  estuaries  suoh  opposite  ideas  of 
economical  structure  Bhould  have  been  carried 
out.  No  doubt,  the  height  of  the  rails  above  the 
sea  had  much  to  do  with  this,  a3  the  Tay 
Bridge,  if  the  accounts  are  accurate,  was  three 
or  four  times  as  high  as  the  Solway  Bridge,— as 
high,  that  is  to  say,  measured  to  the  level  soffit ; 
for  the  depth  of  the  245-ft.  girder  was,  of  course, 
much  more  than  that  of  the  30-ft.  girder.  But 
if  the  height  were  fourfold,  it  is  hardly  a justi- 
fication for  an  eightfold  difference  in  the  span. 
In  point  of  fact,  spans  of  30  ft.  form  almost  the 
cheapest  possible  arrangement  for  a long  viaduct. 
Where  the  expenses  of  obtaining  foundations  are 
great,  this  circumstance  has  to  form  the  basis  of 
a comparative  calculation.  In  other  respects, 
while  the  cost  per  foot  super,  of  the  platform, 
rails,  &c.,  is  the  same  for  all  spans,  the  cost  of 
the  main  girders  is  almost  directly  as  the  squares 
of  the  spans.  In  the  Solway  Bridge  the  simple 
and  inexpensive  character  of  the  piers  was  such 
as  to  allow  of  the  reduction  of  the  span  to  the 
narrow  width  before  stated.  But  the  economy 
was  a pitiable  one  which  dotted  the  bed  of  the 
Solway,  with  rows  of  feeble  columns  which  any 
hard  winter  menaced  with  overthrow. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  that,  in  two 
cases  presenting  so  close  a parallel,  the  pursuit 
of  economy  has  led  to  the  exposing  of  the 
several  structures  to  the  destructive  ac'ion  of 
two  natural  forces  against  each  of  which  the 
engineer  had  ample  warning  to  provide.  For 
what  may  be  called  a new  daoger  in  the  history 
of  bridge-building,  the  engineer  of  each  viaduct 
indeed  provided.  The  Roman  engineers,  and  the 
French  and  Italian  architects,  who  reared  the 
great  bridges,  viaducts,  and  aqueducts  which 
form  some  of  the  marvels  of  European  architec- 
ture, never  contemplated  having  to  design 
structures  that  could  support  trains  of  carriages 
of  hundreds  of  tons  weight,  whirling  along  at  a 
speed  of  from  ten  to  fifty  miles  an  hour.  The 
weight  that  could  come  on  a Roman  bridge 
was  comparatively  small.  The  effect  of 
wind-pressure,  even  in  Buck  cases  as  the 
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Pont  de  Gard,  or  the  lofty  Alcantara  aqueduct, 
wag  not  formidable  against  the  weight  of  the 
solid  masonry  of  piers  and  arches.  Of  the 
three  elements  of  overthrow  against  which  the 
old  bridge-builders  had  to  provide,  viz.,  moving 
weight,  pressure  of  storm,  and  shocks  from 
floods  or  from  floating  bodies  borne  down  by 
floods,  no  doubt  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of 
attention  was  given  to  this  laBt-named  risk.  In 
Old  London  Bridge,  as  we  have  mentioned  in 
another  place,  there  were  10  ft.  of  pier  to  7 ft. 
of  arch.  When  the  engineer  attempted  to  cross 
a deep  estuary  by  gigantic  strides,  he  forgot  how 
great  a destructible  surface  he  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  wind.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he 
attempted  the  same  task  by  short  and  numerous 
steps,  and  thus  provided  in  the  most  economical 
way  for  the  support  of  moving  weight,  and  pro- 
duced a structure  that  could  defy  the  wind,  he 
forgot  how  liable  were  his  numerous  and  slight 
supports  to  be  swept  away  by  ice,  or  by  any 
floating  matter  dashed  against  them  by  tide  or 
by  current. 

It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  our  practical  archi- 
tectural knowledge  that  we  find,  on  the  two 
opposite  coasts  of  Britain,  one  bridge-builder 
falling  into  Oharybdis,  while  the  other  falls  into 
Scylla.  Economy  is  a great  point  for  the  archi- 
tect to  study.  But  it  must  be  a wise  economy. 
The  first  oversight  committed  by  the  great 
bridge-builders  of  the  railway  times  was  that 
these  structures  were  insufficient  to  bear  the 
weight  of  their  own  thrust,  or  the  weight  of 
their  own  material,  combined  with  that  of  a 
passing  train.  It  ought  to  lead  us  to  view 
other  errors  with  much  consideration,  to  reflect 
that  two  of  the  first  engineers  that  our  country 
produced  had  to  learn  the  imperfections  of  the 
formulas  on  which,  together  with  their  brethren, 
they  relied,  by  failure.  Mr.  Brunei’s  Maiden, 
head  Bridge  fell  down  by  its  own  weight  when 
the  centres  were  struck.  Mr.  Robert  Stephen- 
son’s Dee  Bridge  broke  down  with  the  first 
train  that  came  on  it  after  it  had  been  covered 
with  a coating  of  gravel.  So  that  when  we 
add  to  these  the  Tay  Bridge,  fairly  torn  from 
its  piers  by  a hurricane,  and  the  Solway 
Bridge,  with  its  legs  knocked  from  under  it 
by  floating  ice,  we  have  practical  warning  of 
the  force  of  the  three  chief  different  dangers 
with  which,  as  before  said,  the  bridgo-builder 
has  to  contend.  May  we  not  hope  that  the 
fourth  catastrophe  may  cause  all  concerned  to 
put  to  themselves  the  question  whether,  in  look- 
ing to  cheapness,  they  have  provided  against 
every  source  of  danger  ? And  we  must  add 
that  a special  warning  has  been  given  to  look  to 
the  soundness  of  all  great  viaducts,  more  espe- 
cially those  made  of  iron.  The  loss  incurred  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Solway  Bridge  is  very 
heavy.  Watchfulness  prevented  it  from  being 
fatal.  We  should  like  to  be  convinced  that 
t there  are  no  other  cases  in  which  very  probable 
causes  of  danger  have  been  overlooked  in  con- 
struction, or  in  which  rust,  vibration,  or  mole- 
oular  change  has  not  been  allowed  to  make 
silent  inroads  on  the  margin  of  stability. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  excellent 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  on  taking 
the  chair  as  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  to  attempt  to  condense  it.  Glancing 
very  briefly  at  the  subject  of  the  great  impulse 
given  to  ocean  navigation  by  the  introduction 
of  the  railway  system,  Mr.  Abernethy  gave  a 
bird’s  eye  view  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  commencing  with  Glasgow 
and  Greenock,  going  round  to  Leith  and  Aber- 
deen, and  adding  a few  words  as  to  Dublin  and 
Belfast.  The  chief  European  and  the  Indian 
ports  are  passed  in  brief  review  ; and  there  are 
notes  as  to  our  steam  communication  with 
America. 

From  the  subject  of  ocean  navigation,  and 
ocean  harbours,  the  President  passed  to  that 
of  inland  navigation,  and  gave  a few  particulars 
as  to  the  canal  system  of  Canada.  He  remarked 
that  for  many  years  the  canal  system  of  Great 
Britain,  some  4,500  miles  in  extent,  has  received 
little  attention.  He  is  of  opinion  that  with  the 
aid  of  the  screw-propeller  much  might  be  done 
for  the  utilisation  of  canals,  and  that  this 
economical  mode  of  transit  might  serve  as  a 
most  useful  adjunct  to,  or  substitute  for,  our 
railway  system,  for  the  transport  of  various 
descriptions  of  heavy  goods  and  raw  materials. 

We  hope  that  during  the  presidency  of  an 


engineer  so  familiar  with  that  most  delicate  of 
all  the  branches  of  professional  study, — hydrau- 
lic engineering, — as  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  Institu- 
tion will  obtain  full  accounts  of  the  noble  works 
now  in  progress  in  France,  at  the  cost  of 
40,000,000j.,  for  the  completion  of  the  inland 
navigation  of  that  country, — works  to  the  prose- 
cution of  which  is  to  be  attributed  that  high 
condition  of  industrial  prosperity  which  has  of 
late  taken  euoh  a bound  upwards  in  France. 

Mr.  Abernethy’s  remarks  as  to  the  projected 
Panama  Canal  will  be  read  with  respeotful 
attention.  An  estimated  cost  of  33,726,000L 
will,  he  says,  cause  no  surprise.  Considering 
the  difference  between  the  estimate  and  the  cost 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  however,  those  must  be  very 
sanguine  optimists  who  put  much  faith  in  any 
preliminary  estimates  from  the  same  quarter. 
The  construction  of  a reservoir  to  contain  the 
floods  which  raise  the  Chagres  river  by  no  less 
than  28  ft. ,so  as  to  maintain  a minimum  discharge 
of  7,000  ft.  cube  per  second,  with  a dam  147  ft. 
6 in.  in  height,  and  a capacity  of  1,000  million 
cubic  metres,  may  be  justly  called  a colossal  work. 
Without  expressing  any  very  definite  opinion, 
Mr.  Abernethy  seems  to  lean  rather  towards 
the  Nicaragua  route.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Institution 
some  good  comparative  account  of  these  gigantic 
projects  will  be  brought  before  the  members. 

Finally,  Mr.  Abernethy  refers  to  the  now 
urgent  question  of  river  floods.  He  indicates 
the  general  outline  of  the  remedial  measures 
necessary.  “ No  adequate  funds,”  he  remarks, 
“ exist  for  carrying  out  these  necessary  works  ; 
the  small  means  available,  even  for  ordinary 
maintenance,  is  badly  administered  by  numerous 
managing  bodies,  divided  in  their  interests,  and 
with  no  common  end  in  view.  Hitherto  all 
attempts  at  legislation,  with  a view  to  provide 
means  for  the  execution  of  effectual  works,  have 
failed  by  the  opposition  to  measures  for  the 
necessary  taxation  of  the  entire  watershed  of 
eaoh  river.” 

On  this  subject  we  call  attention  to  a paper 
by  Mr.  Urquhart  A.  Forbes,  in  Macmillan’ s 
Magazine  for  the  present  month,  in  which  the 
provisions  of  the  Rivers  Conservance  Bill,  now 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  are  compared  with 
the  “ broader  principle  ” of  the  Bill  prepared  by 
Mr.  Magniac.  We  have  before  expressed  the 
opinion,  which  is  held  by  all  hydraulic  autho- 
rities, as  to  the  necessity  of  unity  of  control  for 
each  watershed  district.  Mr.  Forbes’s  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  mode  of  attaining  this  end  merit 
attention. 


THE  SANITARY  WORK  OF  AN 
ARCHITECT. # 

The  Architectural  Association  has  ever  been 
to  the  fore  in  all  matters  concerning  professional 
education.  Indeed,  I think  I may  truthfully 
say  that  it  has  done  more  in  this  direction  than 
any  other  society.  Although  at  one  time  I 
feared  that  too  great  a love  for  the  fine  arts  and 
the  picturesque,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  arts  of 
construction,  was  likely  to  lead  many  of  the 
members  astray,  and  make  them  architectural 
artists  instead  of  artistic  architects,  it  is  pleasing 
to  observe  that,  on  the  whole,  a pretty  even 
balance  of  the  study  of  the  ornamental  and 
useful  arts  has  been  maintained,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  many  a student  has  derived 
greater  benefit  from,  and  obtained  more  infor- 
mation at,  the  Class  of  Design  and  the  Class 
of  Construction  and  Practice,  than  he  has  in 
his  first  three  years  of  apprenticeship  or  office 
routine.  If  little  be  learned  at  the  time  from 
the  rapid  reading  of  papers,  they  very  often 
suggest  subjects  for  study  and  reflection,  and 
throw  a halo  of  interest  round  that  which  was 
previously  regarded  as  dry,  uninteresting,  or 
unimportant.  In  the  short  paper  I read  to- 
night I can  but  give  you  a passing  view  of  the 
wide  field  of  sanitary  science, — a scienoe  which 
includes  everything  that  can  prevent  disease 
and  promote  the  public  health.  My  remarks 
are  not  addressed  to  those  who  have  made  a 
special  study  of  the  subject,  but  to  those  who 
have  not,  my  object  being  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  its  bearing 
upon  the  profession,  to  the  interest  it  possesses, 
to  its  many  branches,  and  to  a few  general  prin- 
ciples and  practical  points,  so  as  to  lead  them 
to  a more  careful  study  of  the  subject  than  they 

* A paper  by  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  read  before  the 
Architectural  Association  on  the  4th  inst.,  as  elsewhere 
mentioned. 


may  hitherto  have  thought  necessary.  Study  it 
you  must:  profit  all  you  can  by  others’  experi- 
ence, but  experiment  for  yourselves;  prove  all 
things ; expect  some  failures,  and  remember 
that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  The 
great  thing  for  the  profession  to  do  is  to  agree 
upon  general  principles.  Differences  in  details 
must  always  exist.  General  principles  may  be 
discussed  here,  but  details  are  better  discussed 
in  the  classes  you  have  for  that  purpose. 

You  must  all  be  aware  that  by  the  general 
public,  architects  are  not  accredited  with  a pro- 
found knowledge  of  sanitary  subjects,  and  that 
at  various  times  they  have  received  some  very 
hard  knocks.  Some  of  these  raps  have  been 
well  deserved,  for  there  undoubtedly  is  in  the 
profession  a certain  small  section  of  weak- 
minded,  undiscerning,  and  affected  meD,  who 
rave  about  “ high  art”  in  inflated  language,  and 
who  seem  to  be  totally  oblivious  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  infirmities  of  mortal  man.  They 
will  spend  days  over  the  decoration  of  a ceiling 
or  the  contour  of  a moulding,  but  the  ventilation, 
general  sanitary  appliances,  and  drainage  of  the 
building  they  leave  to  the  plumber,  to  the 
labourer,  and  to  chance.  Artists,  great  artists, 
or  designers  they  may  be,  but  they  have  no  juBt 
claim  to  the  title  of  architect.  Again,  there  are 
those  who  fail  to  recognise  progress,  and  whose 
specifications  of  to-day  do  not  differ  from  those 
they  wrote,  say,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  It 
was  but  a month  ago,  I heard  a well-known 
member  of  our  profession  say, — “After  all,  the 
old  ‘ pan-closet  ’ has  much  to  recommend  it.” 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  members  of 
our  profession  who  have  quietly  and  unosten- 
tatiously laboured  in  the  field  of  sanitary  science, 
whose  labours  have  bten  productive  of  much 
good  to  the  community,  although  they  may  not 
always  have  met  with  the  appreciation  they 
merited.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  hear  the 
mushroom  self-styled  “ sanitarian  ” of  the  day 
talking  of  subjects  that  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  many  members  of  the  engineering  and 
architectural  professions  for  years  past  as  if 
they  were  recent  discoveries  of  his  own.  More 
than  twenty  years  ago  I was  taught  the  prin- 
ciple of  disconnexion  of  wastes  from  the  drain, 
and  have  practised  it  ever  since,  although,  of 
course,  I have  altered  and  improved  the  details 
from  time  to  time.  I believe  the  principle  was 
advocated  at  that  period  in  the  Builder,  to  the 
editor  of  which  paper  the  profession  owes  so 
much  for  the  prominent  position  always  given 
to  all  sanitary  questions,  as  well  as  for  the 
healthy  tone  always  sought  to  be  maintained  in 
professional  practice  and  conduct. 

A few  words  at  starting  are  needed  as  to  the 
importance  of  my  subject,  and  the  beneficial 
effects  that  have  been  obtained  by  sanitary 
work.  I feel  it  is  necessary  to  Bay  something 
on  this  head,  as  comparatively  few  people  are 
yet  aware  of  it,  and  it  was  only  the  other  day 
that  I heard  a fully-qualified  medical  practitioner 
say  he  would  as  soon  sleep  over  a cesspool  as 
anywhere  else  ! There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
constant  publication  of  vital  statistics  from  the 
Registrar- General’s  office,  which  was  only  com- 
menced in  1838,  has  been  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  community  at  large ; for,  not  only  has  it 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
prevalence  of  preventible  diseases,  which  has 
led  to  the  passing  of  important  Acts  relating  to 
public  health,  but  it  has  also  resulted  in  im- 
pressing upon  individuals  the  necessity  of  an 
acquaintance  with  hygiene,  or  the  art  of  pre- 
serving health.  From  the  returns  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General we  learn  that  in  the  United  King- 
dom one  death  in  every  five  that  occur  is  from 
some  zymotic  disease, — a disease  caused  by  the 
neglect  of  proper  sanitary  precautions, — 150,000 
deaths  annually  from  causes  within  our  power 
to  prevent.  From  the  published  records  of  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council  wo  learn 
the  results  of  sanitary  works  in  twelve  towns, 
and  a study  of  the  tables  there  will  show  that 
there  has  been  a saving  of  life  from  2£  to  32 
per  cent., — a reduction  of  typhoid  fever  rate  of 
from  10  to  75  per  cent.,  and  a reduction  in  the 
rate  of  wasting  diseases  of  the  lungs  of  from 
11  to  49  per  cent.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  for  every  unnecessary  death  we  have 
between  twenty  and  thirty  cases  of  sickness. 
These  are  facts  which  speak  for  themselves,  and 
cannot  be  too  well  known. 

In  planning  a new  building  for  residential 
purposes,  the  question  of  aspect  is  one  of  the 
first  that  the  architect  should  consider,  and  I do 
not  think  a student  can  do  better  than  study 
Professor  Kerr’s  very  carefully-written  chapter 
(chap,  ix.)  in  “The  English  Gentleman’s  House.” 
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The  following  quotation  from  that  book  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice  : — 

“ Every  room,  in  Bhort,  has,  according  to  its  particular 
purpose,  not  merely  a better  aspect  as  opposed  to  a worse, 
but  a certain  very  limited  range  of  suitable  aspect,  as 
opposed  to  the  whole  remainder  of  the  compass  more  ..r 
less  decidedly  unsuitable.  Here,  indeed,  arises  one  of  the 
greatest  possible  difficulties  of  plan,  demanding  on  the 
part  of  the  architect  so  much  careful  attention  to  domestic 
requirements,  and  so  much  patient  exercise  of  skill  in 
plotting,  as  to  be  in  itself  a science.  Add  to  this,  again, 
the  considerations  of  accidental  prospect,  frequently 
altogether  at  variance  with  those  of  aspect ; and  the  need 
for  both  knowledge  and  dexterity,  if  the  plan  is  to  be 
a completely  scientific  one,  becomes  still  more  clearly 
perceived.” 

In  London,  it  will  be  seen  by  a glance  at  the 
map  that,  generally  speaking,  the  principal 
streets  run  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west. 
I observe  that  in  a recent  paper,  the  author, 
speaking  of  choice  of  aspeot,  said  that  on  the 
whole  he  preferred  east  and  west.  I am  in- 
clined to  regard  this  as  an  individual  preference 
only,  and  not  in  accordance  with  generally- 
accepted  views  of  health  and  comfort.  I have 
lived  in  London  houses  facing  east,  and  also  in 
those  facing  Bouth,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  a decided  preference  for  the  latter. 
If  you  consider  for  a moment  the  general  plan 
of  a London  house,  whioh  places  the  dining-room 
in  front  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  drawing- 
room above,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  preference.  Look  at  the  cold, 
cheerless  appearance  of  the  front  facing  east, 
— with  the  windows  closed  to  exclude  the  wind, 
and  the  balconies  either  empty,  or  supporting  a 
few  flower-pots,  dried  stalks,  and  withered 
leaves, — compared  with  the  sunny  and  cheerful 
appearance  of  a southern  front,  covered  with 
the  foliage  of  the  hardy  creeper,  and  having  its 
balconies  fall  of  flowers  in  the  summer-time  and 
evergreens  in  the  winter.  ,ln  this  country  I 
think  we  should  court  light  and  sunshine,  and 
should  not  forget  that  they  are  important  agents 
in  developing  the  human  frame  and  maintaining 
health.  Dr.  De  Cbaumont  Bays  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Europeans  have  suffered  in  health 
in  tropical  climates  has  been  the  practice  of 
shutting  themselves  up  in  darkened  rooms 
during  the  daytime,  and  that  although  careless 
exposure  to  the  sun  is  bad,  if  proper  precautions 
are  taken,  it  is  found  that  those  who  move 
freely  about  in  the  air  and  light  are  much  more 
healthy  than  those  who  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  dark  for  fear  of  the  sun. 

Should  you  desire  to  see  a striking  example 
of  error  of  judgment  in. placing  and  planning  a 
building,  you  cannot  do  better  than  visit  the 
Eoyal  Victoria  Hospital  at  Netley.  Although 
within  a few  hundred  feet  of  the  present  site 
of  the  building  there  is  a fine  deep  bed  of 
gravel,  the  building  is  erected  upon  a shallow 
bed  of  gravel  overlying  clay.  The  aspect  of  all 
the  wards  is  north-east,  totally  devoid  of  sun- 
light and  warmth.  Another  striking  sanitary 
defect  in  this  building  is  the  absence  of  proper 
ventilation  of  the  soil-pipes.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  lectures  of  the  eminent  Professor  of 
Hygiene,  the  late  Dr.  Parkes,  and  his  talented 
successor,  Professor  De  Chaumont,  to  the  Army 
Medical  School,  these  defects  have  served  as 
good  illustrations  of  what  to  avoid,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  authorities  of  the  War  Office  wish 
to  retain  a few  horrid  examples  for  this 
purpose.  Whether  this  is  quite  fair  to  our 
invalided  soldiers  is  a question  I will  not  venture 
upon. 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of  site  for  a dwel- 
ling,  the  architect  has  very  frequently  little  to 
do.  His  client  has  probably  secured  that  before 
he  is  consulted,  bat  should  he  have  to  advise,  he 
mast  take  care  that  the  site  shall  be  dry  or 
easily  capable  of  being  made  so  by  proper 
draining.  Clay  soils  are  generally  damp  and 
unwholesome,  and  bo  are  alluvial  soils,  which, 
though  porous,  are  mostly  wet  and  malarious. 
The  igneous  and  metamorphio  rocks  are  good,  as 
also  are  limestone,  sandstone,  and  chalk  (if  not 
marly).  Gravel  is  preferred  by  many  to  any 
other  soil,  but  care  should  always  be  taken  to 
ascertain  that  there  is  a deep  bed  of  gravel,  as 
there  is  no  worse  soil  than  a shallow  bed  of 
gravel  with  a subsoil  of  clay.  In  towns,  care 
should  also  be  taken  to  guard  against  made  soils 
which  have,  perhaps,  been  rubbish-shoots,  and 
contain  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  refuse. 
The  plots  of  “made-ground”  upon  which  so 
large  a proportion  of  houses  in  London,  Liverpool, 
and  other  large  towns  are  built,  constitute  a very 
serious  evil.  The  materials  out  of  which  snch  a 
soil  is  made  consist  of  house-sweepings,  street- 
sweepings,  cinders,  decomposing  vegetables,  and 
any  and  every  variety  of  dust  and  dirt,  most  of 


which  contain  organic  matters  in  large  and 
therefore  dangerous  proportions.  If  the  house 
must  be  built  on  made  ground,  then  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  secure  ground  that  has  been 
“ made  ” for  at  least  two  years  before  being 
touched  for  building  purposes. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  soil  is  an  air- 
carrier  as  well  as  a water-carrier,  so  that  gases 
of  all  kinds  find  their  way  through  the  soil.  The 
air  of  houses  being  warmer  than  the  external 
air,  sewer  air,  coal-gas,  and,  indeed,  any  other 
gaseous  matter,  is  liable  to  be  drawn  from  the 
earth  into  dwellings,  and  take  the  place  of  pure 
air.  A recent  inquiry  by  one  of  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Looal  Government  Board  showed  that  a 
very  probable  cause  for  the  fever  which  was 
endemic  in  the  place  was  to  be  found  in  the 
emanations  of  gronnd-air  from  a polluted  soil 
into  the  interior  of  houses.  This  is  quite  in 
accord  with  the  teaching  of  the  late  Professor 
Parkes,  who  attributed  to  emanations  from  the 
soil  attacks  of  cholera,  dysentery,  paroxysmal 
fevers,  and  various  forms  of  remittent  fever.  It 
is  a good  rule  to  make  that  the  whole  ground 
surface  shall  be  properly  asphalted  or  covered 
with  a layer  of  good  cement  concrete,  rammed 
solid,  at  least  6 in.  thick.  This  is  one  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  their  Model  Bye-laws  as  to  New 
Streets  and  Buildings,  which  you  would  do  well 
to  possess  and  to  study  for  the  m<my  practical 
hints  they  give.  Especially  as  to  the  construc- 
tion and  position  of  house-drains  are  these  bye- 
laws useful ; and  since  the  Local  Government 
Board  is  not  likely  to  have  laid  down  for  general 
application  any  rules  on  this  subject  which  were 
architecturally  open  to  question,  you  may  fairly 
regard  the  instructions  these  bye-laws  give  as 
being  those  upon  which  the  profession  is  suffi- 
ciently unanimous. 

The  beneficial  influence  produced  upon  health 
by  a dry  subsoil  is  well  established,  and  the 
level  of  ground- water  deserves  mach  more  atten- 
tion than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  it.  When 
the  level  of  the  ground-water  is  high,  the  soil 
above  is  made  cold  and  damp,  and  colds,  rheu- 
matism, and  consumption  are  the  diseases  that 
result  from  it.  Dr.  Buchanan,  now  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
gives,  in  one  of  his  reports  to  the  Privy  Council, 
very  Btrong  evidence  as  to  the  diminution  of 
consumption  after  the  lowering  of  tho  ground- 
water  level.  In  Salisbury,  for  example,  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  was  49  per  cent.  The 
drainage  of  the  site  should  be  effected  by  land 
drains,  care  being  taken  that  the  outfall  is  not 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  soil-drains  or 
sewer.  If  properly  executed,  it  is  surprising 
how  far  the  influence  of  these  drains  will  ex- 
tend, and  I will  give  you  an  interesting  example 
from  my  own  experience: — A client  purchased 
a large  house  in  one  of  the  London  squares,  and 
wished  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  premises 
to  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  walls  in  the  basement  showed  un- 
mistakable signs  of  damp,  and  I was  informed 
that  the  neighbourhood  had  in  former  days  been 
a marsh,  and  that  now  the  level  of  the  ground 
water  was  frequently  only  1 ft.  under  the  floor. 
I had  several  holes  sunk  in  different  parts  of  the 
basement,  and  found  that  the  water  stood  at  a 
nearly  uniform  level  of  3 ft.  6 in.  below  the  floor, 
and  that,  although  we  had  some  very  wet 
weather,  the  water  did  not  rise  appreciably.  I 
also  noticed  that  the  walls  were  drying,  and  was 
somewhat  puzzled  to  account  for  it.  Upon 
inquiry  at  the  adjoining  house,  however,  I found 
that  a short  time  previously  the  owner  had  laid 
down  land-drains  under  the  whole  of  his  house, 
and  so  efficiently  had  this  been  done  that  my 
client’s  house  was  draiued  (that  is  to  say,  the 
ground-water  had  been  lowered  as  much  as 
possible,  haviDg  regard  to  the  outfall)  at  his 
neighbour’s  expense.  My  client’s  house  covered 
an  area  of  nearly  4,000  square  feet,  and  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
one  drained  was  similarly  benefited. 

Pettenkofer  mentions  a striking  instance  of 
the  effect  of  subsoil  drainage  on  some  kind  of 
fever  in  horses,  and  as  architects  frequently 
have  to  superintend  very  large  stable  buildings 
ic  is  a point  of  much  interest.  In  two  royal 
stables  near  Munich,  with  the  same  arrange- 
ments as  to  stalls,  food,  attendance,  &c.,  horses 
(of  the  same  class)  Buffered  very  uneqoally  from 
fever,  and  horses  sent  from  the  unhealthy  to  the 
healthy  stables  did  not  communicate  the  disease. 
The  difference  between  the  two  places  was  that 
in  the  healthy  stables  the  ground-water  was  5 ft. 
to  6 ft.,  in  the  unhealthy  only  2 ft.  6 in.  from  the 
enrface.  Draining  the  latter  stables  and  reducing 


the  groand-water  to  the  same  height  made  these 
stables  as  healthy  as  the  others. 

In  the  country,  where  there  is  no  system  of 
water  supply,  the  architect  will,  of  course,  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  obtaining  a pure  supply, 
and  here  he  will  do  well  to  call  to  his  assistance 
the  engineer  and  the  chemist. 

Perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  an  archi- 
tect’s praotice  no  necessity  arises  for  subsoil 
drainage  ; but  there  are  few  caseB  where  a good 
layer  of  concrete  over  the  whole  of  the  building 
area  will  not  be  advantageous  in  keeping  the 
house  free  from  any  unhealthy  emanation  from 
the  soil.  A free  circulation  of  air  between  this 
layer  and  the  floor  above  should  always  be 
secured.  Many  architects  do  not  raise  the  level 
of  the  floor  sufficiently  above  the  ground  because 
they  like  the  squat  appearance  of  the  house. 
Whatever  restbetic  gain  there  may  be  from  such 
a practice,  it  is  dearly  bought  at  the  sacrifice  of 
health.  I do  not  suppose  that  in  late  yeais  a 
dwelling  built  by  any  one  with  any  claim  to  the 
title  of  architect  has  been  devoid  of  a damp- 
proof  course  and  air-bricks ; bat  too  frequently, 
and  especially  in  the  country,  these  are  not  placed 
high  enough,  and  in  a short  time  the  paths  or 
flower-beds  are  raised,  and  both  air-bricks  and 
damp-proof  course  fail  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  our  English 
houses  are,  and  mu9t  be,  built  of  brick.  The 
porous  nature  of  brick  is  well  known  ; indeed, 
Pettenkofer,  the  great  German  sanitarian,  has 
shown  the  possibility  of  blowing  out  a candle 
through  a 9-in.  brick  wall.  Accepting  brick, 
therefore,  as  the  most  customary  building  mate- 
rial, it  behoves  ub  to  do  all  we  can  to  modify 
the  effects  of  this  porosity.  I believe  that  our 
brick-built  houses  would  be  muoh  healthier,  in- 
asmuch as  they  would  be  drier  and  warmer,  if 
all  external  walls  were  built  hollow.  Architects, 
indeed,  generally  agree  on  this  point,  though  it 
is  surprising  to  see  how  comparatively  few 
dwellings  are  bnilt  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  soil- 
drains,  and  I am  sorry  to  have  to  admit  that 
there  are  numerous  cases  on  record  whioh  show 
that  architects  standing  well  in  the  profession 
have  most  culpably  neglected  the  drainage  of 
their  buildings.  For  an  instance  of  this  we 
need  go  no  further  than  the  New  Government 
Offices  recently  erected,  at  a very  large  expense, 
in  Whitehall.  Not  long  since,  I was  called  upon 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  a pestilential  odour 
in  a London  mansion,  which  had  been  built 
about  four  years  from  the  plans  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  a well-known  member  of  our 
profession.  Examination  proved  that,  owing  to 
the  defective  constrnction  of  a trap  and  improper 
pipe-laying,  scarcely  any  of  the  house-drainage 
had  ever  reached  the  sewer.  At  the  time  of  my 
first  visit  there  were  about  3,000  gallons  of 
sewage  under  the  floors  of  two  rooms ; this  had 
to  be  pumped  out,  when,  of  course,  the  earth 
was  so  saturated  that  a considerable  quantity 
had  to  be  removed,  tho  whole  place  disinfected, 
and  a bed  of  concrete  laid.  This  was  certainly 
the  worst  case  I ever  met  with ; but  my  daily 
experience  compels  me  to  say  that  more  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  is  required  of  architects. 
If  the  drawings  made  in  architects’  offices 
during  the  last  six  years  for  the  many  beautiful 
buildings  which  have  been  erected  were  over- 
hauled, I fear  that  the  contrast  would  be  only 
too  apparent  between  the  elaboration  of  the 
details  of  tho  ornamental  brickwork,  masons’, 
and  joiners’,  and  decorators’  work,  and  the 
meagreneBs  of  the  few  red  or  blue  lines  usually 
found  on  the  ground  or  site  plan  to  indicate  the 
course  of  the  drains  (generally  without  a 
section). 

In  draining  a building,  the  chief  points  to 
keep  in  mind  are  that  the  drain-pipes  used  are 
of  good  quality ; and  here  I may  say  that  unless 
the  pipes  are  thoroughly  examined,  a great  many 
that  should  not  be  used  will  find  their  way 
into  the  work.  I have  sometimes  condemned  as 
large  a proportion  as  60  per  cent,  of  those 
brought  on  the  site,  and  this  althongh  sent  from 
well-known  manufacturers.  Lay  down  straight 
lines,  and  let  there  be  no  right-angled  junctions. 
When  bends  are  absolutely  necessary,  alwayB 
insist  upon  bent  pipes  being  used,  and  never 
allow  a curve  to  be  formed  by  opening  the  joints 
of  straight  pipes.  Let  the  pipes  be  not  larger 
than  is  necessary ; see  that  they  are  laid  on  a 
solid  foundation,  to  a regular  and  sufficient  fall ; 
be  careful  that  if  the  pipes  are  jointed  in 
cement,  the  cement  is  not  squeezed  up  so 
as  to  leave  a hard  ridge  at  the  joint.  Test  the 
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levels  thoroughly  before  the  pipes  are  covered 
in,  and  also  have  the  lower  end  of  the  drain 
blocked,  and  the  pipes  filled  with  water,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  the  joints  are  watertight. 

I cannot  too  strongly  insist  upon  the  neces- 
sity for  a thorough  inspection  of  the  whole  of 
the  pipes  after  they  are  laid,  and  for  testing  the 
levels  and  joints ; for  it  is  through  the  neglect 
of  these  precautions  more  than  in  any  other 
way  that,  even  where  architects  are  employed, 
the  drains  have  so  frequently  failed  to  answer 
their  purpose.  Too  often  does  the  architect 
leave  it  to  the  respectable  contractor,  the  con- 
tractor leaves  it  to  his  trustworthy  foreman,  the 
trustworthy  foreman  is  otherwise  engaged  at 
the  most  important  time,  and  leaves  it  to  the 
handy-man,  who  has  been  drain-laying  for  thirty 
years,  and  has  laid  them  badly  all  the  time. 
Very  good  work  may  be  made  with  Stanford’s 
joints.  With  these  joints  it  is  only  necessary 
to  use  a little  Russian  tallow  and  resin,  and  I 
think  the  extra  price  of  the  pipe  is  fully  com- 
pensated for  by  the  saving  in  labour  and  excel- 
lence of  the  joint.  Where  pipes  run  under  the 
floors,  as  they  must  do  in  most  town  houses,  I 
have  used  iron  pipes,  coated  with  a patent  preser- 
vative solution,  invented  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith, 
or  treated  by  Professor  Barff’s  process,  the 
joints  being  made  with  lead.  I believe  this 
to  be  the  best  method.  It  is  a good  rule,  how- 
ever, to  bear  in  mind  that,  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  it,  as  in  detached  or  semi-detached 
buildings,  no  drain  at  all  should  run  under- 
neath the  building.* 


A DISCOVERY  AS  TO  LEONARDO  DA 
VINCI. 

A piece  of  news  comes  from  the  Institute 
of  France  which  will  delight  painters,  art- 
oritics,  and  archcoologists,  and  includes  a point 
specially  interesting  to  our  readers.  It  is  news 
of  a recent  discovery  that  has  been  made  in 
the  Mazarin  Library,  and  whioh  touches  on  a 
very  important  and,  up  to  the  present,  very  ob- 
scure portion  of  the  life  of  the  great  painter, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  extending  from  the  year 
1472  to  1483.  The  most  complete  of  his  bio- 
graphers has  chosen  to  represent  him  to  us 
during  those  eleven  years  as  visiting  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Italy,  and  studying  the  antique 
at  Rome,  Florence,  and  Milan.  This  was 
evidently  an  hiatus,  and  has  now  happily  been 
filled  up. 

The  “ Bibliotheque  Mazarine  ” possesses  two 
enormous  manuscript  volumes  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  a curious,  though  not  unprecedented, 
circumstance  to  notice,  en  passant,  is  that  the 
writing  in  them  is  from  right  to  left,  and  arranged 
in  euoh  a manner  that  one  is  obliged  to  place 
them  before  a mirror  to  read  them  with  any 
facility.  One  must  look  on  this  as  the  eccen- 
tricity of  a man  of  genius,  who  disliked  trans- 
mitting to  parchment  in  the  ordinary  and  every- 
day way  his  secret  thoughts.  These  manu- 
scripts are  enriched  (to  the  shame,  and  yet 
delight, — be  it  said, — of  artists  who  have  over- 
looked the  treasure)  with  sketches,  wherein  the 
finish  of  the  details  and  the  perfection  of  the 
execution  are  only  equalled  by  the  greatness  of 
the  conception  and  the  harmony  of  the  composi- 
tion. 

The  existence  of  these  folios  has  been  nearly 
ignored  ; at  all  events,  they  have  been  but 
rarely  dipped  into,  and  it  is  Herr  Richter,  a Ger- 
man, sent  by  his  Government  on  an  archzeo- 
lcgical  mission  to  Paris,  who  has  had  the  patience 
to  completely  decipher  the  manuscripts  in  ques- 
tion. He  has  been  well  repaid  for  his  trouble, 
and  his  researches  have  terminated  in  a result 
of  which  he  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  In 
fact,  in  turning  over  page  by  page  of  the  very 
voluminous  folios,  he  has  found  interpolated 
several  autograph  letters  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
which  throw,  it  is  said,  quite  a new  light  over 
the  life  of  the  great  painter,  and  account  in 
detail  for  the  period  from  1472  to  1483,  of  which 
np  to  the  present  time  only  vague  and  erroneous 
ideas  had  prevailed. 

It  appears,  then,  from  these  documents  that 
during  this  interval  of  eleven  years,  Leonardo 
was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt  in  the  quality  of  an  architect,  and  that 
he  resided  alternately  at  Cairo  and  at  Alexandria. 
These  letters  give  us  a rather  piquant  piece  of 
news.  The  painter  of  the  “Last  Supper” 
turned  Mussulman  pro  term.,  so  as  to  gain  access 
to,  and  be  able  to  study  his  art  in  the  mosques, 


* The  remainder  in  our  next. 


of  which  the  entry,  difficult  even  at  the  present 
time,  was,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  totally  for- 
bidden to  those  “ dogs  of  Christians.”  It  is  not 
necessary  to  add  that  he  immediately  abjured 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  when  his  foot  touched 
once  more  the  soil  of  Italy. 

This  discovery  made  by  Herr  Richter  will 
doubtless  lead  to  others,  and  it  is  probable  that 
certain  monuments  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  to 
which  arcbieologists  have  nob  been  able  to  attach 
the  exact  dates,  will  thus  find  the  explanation 
of  their  origin.  Moreover,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  doubt  that  it  was  in  Egypt  that 
Leonardo,  who  was  not  only  a painter  and  an 
architect,  but  was  also  a very  superior  engineer, 
studied  the  science  of  hydraulics,  of  which  he 
made  such  good  use  at  a later  date  in  some  of 
the  towns  of  his  native  land. 

We  know  that  the  Egyptians,  having  had  from 
all  time  to  guard  against  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  as  well  as  to  utilise  its  waters,  were  the 
first  to  construct  dams,  hollow  out  reservoirs,  and 
form  canals  for  irrigation.  In  fact,  they  studied 
hydraulic  engineering  from  the  remotest  period 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prosperity 
and  security  of  their  country.  Indeed,  the 
folios  in  question  contain  sketches  of  machines, 
we  are  told,  that  would  excite  the  admiration  of 
modern  engineers,  so  that  this  strange  discovery 
may  be  of  real  importance,  both  in  an  artistic 
and  scientific  point  of  view. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  AN  OLD  FIRM. 

At  one  a.m.  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  ult.,  the  pre- 
mises, No.  112,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  were  observed 
to  be  on  fire.  After  some  delay,  owing  to  the 
severe  frost,  three  Bteam  fire-engines  and  two 
stand-pipes  were  brought  to  bear,  under  the 
personal  direction  of  Captain  Shaw  and  Super- 
intendent Palmer,  who  were  early  on  the  spot. 
The  flames  were  so  fierce  that  in  three  hours  the 
workshops  were  gutted,  and  the  up-draught 
appears  to  have  been  suoh  that,  although  the 
windows  of  surrounding  property  were  broken, 
and  even  books  near  them  charred  almost  to 
cinders,  the  flames  did  not  spread.  Appearances 
were  so  threatening  that  the  Guards  in  the 
neighbouring  barracks  were  called  up,  and  fire- 
men were  stationed  with  hose  upon  the  roof  of 
the  National  Gallery.  By  the  falling  roof  two 
firemen  were  severely  injured. 

The  premises  destroyed  were  about  200  ft.  in 
depth,  and  formerly  used  as  a studio  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  They  were  panelled  in  oak,  and  in 
places  the  hooks  and  rods  are  Btill  hanging  to 
the  walls,  even  though  the  woodwork  is  burnt 
away.  The  basement  was  occupied  by  smiths’ 
forges  and  fitters’  shops ; the  ground  floor  was 
given  over  to  brass-finishers,  and  the  rest  occu- 
pied as  polishers’,  tinmen’s,  lacqnerers’,  and 
repair  shops,  and  a Btudio.  The  tools  and 
machinery  had  recently  cost  850!.  and  the  whole 
damage,  exclusive  of  the  building,  is  7,000!.,  of 
which  but  1,500!.  is  insured. 

Messrs.  Gardner,  to  whom  these  premises 
belonged,  commenced  business  in  1752,  on  the 
site  of  their  present  show-rooms  in  the  Strand. 
They  possess  a painting  by  Canaletti,  on  one  side 
of  whioh  their  place  of  business  is  represented, 
almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  sign  of  the 
Golden  Cross.  Men  are  leisurely  repairing 
broken  carts  and  packing  goods  in  the  roadway, 
and  picturesque  rows  of  buildings,  now  pulled 
down,  stretch  up  the  Strand. 

John  Gardner,  the  founder  of  the  firm,  was 
successful  in  his  speculations,  especially  in 
whale-oil,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  vessels 
sailed  into  port,  after  two  or  three  years’  absence, 
at  singularly  propitious  moments,  enabling  him 
to  leave  some  property  behind. 

Thomas  Gardner,  hia  successor,  almost  mono- 
polised the  lighting  of  theatres  and  Govern- 
ment offices,  theu  accomplished,  of  course,  by 
oil  and  candles.  When,  after  Waterloo,  the 
allied  Emperors  visited  London,  and  at  the  coro- 
nation, it  fell  to  his  lot  to  light  most  of  the 
embassies  and  Government  offices.  As  this  was 
effected  with  millions  of  small  oil-lamps,  which 
had  to  be  “ chaired  ” and  wired,  the  task  re- 
quired certain  powers  of  organisation.  Through- 
out the  exciting  Nelson  and  Peninsular  time, 
whenever  tidings  of  victory  reached  the  Govern- 
ment, one  or  another  Gardner  was  roused,  most 
often  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  with  orders  to 
arrange  instantly  for  the  illumination  of  the 
Government  offices.  They  were  consulted  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  other  ministers  on  matters 
of  lighting,  until  the  introduction  of  gas,  which, 
unfortunately  for  them  they  combated,  and 


lived  in  consequence  to  see  their  business  slowly 
transferred  away. 

Henry  and  John  Gardner  resumed,  to  some 
extent,  the  position  of  Government  contractors 
for  lighting,  and  for  many  years  held  important 
contracts  at  Woolwich,  Chatham,  and  elsewhere. 
A very  large  consignment  of  gasfittings  was 
made  to  Sebastopol  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Crimean  war,  and  many,  doubtless,  came  to 
a distinguished  end  at  the  siege.  During  the 
war,  “ Soyer’s  magic  stove,”  manufactured  and 
patented  by  the  firm,  achieved  a great  reputa- 
tion, the  celebrated  chef  going  out  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  to  cook  the  food  of  the  army. 
Silver  stoves  were  presented  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  allied  forces,  and  over  20,000!. 
in  profit  was  cleared  by  the  sale  of  stoves  and 
portable  kitcheners  alone.  Customs  have 
changed  since  then,  for  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  now  for  native  Indian  princes  to  wipe 
out  debts  by  a mere  intimation  that  a collector’s 
life  could  not  be  guaranteed,  yet  soon  after  1851 
a powerful  prince  obtained  a gigantic  pair  of 
cut-glass  candelabras,  made  for  the  Exhibition, 
on  these  terms.  The  most  conspicuous  work 
undertaken  by  the  firm,  however,  was  perhaps 
the  manufacture  of  the  clock- dials  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  manufacture  of  the 
clock  itself  brought  Mr.  Dent  and  Mr.  Beckett 
Denison  (now  Sir  Edmund  Beckett)  into  close 
communication,  and  led,  on  the  death  of  the 
former,  to  an  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Denison 
to  discover  a will,  alleged  to  have  been  made  in 
his  favour  and  deposited  at  Coutts’s.  Mr.  Henry 
Gardner,  one  of  the  heirs-at-law,  successfully 
defended  what  became  a cause  cdlebre,  but  the 
anxiety  of  the  trial  brought  on  an  illness  from 
which  he  never  recovered. 

The  present  members  of  the  firm  belong  to 
several  learned  societies,  and  Mr.  De  Wylde, 
the  artist  of  the  Pandora  expedition,  is  asso- 
ciated with  them.  They  did  not  actually  com- 
mence manufacturing  on  an  extended  scale 
until  three  years  ago,  the  massive  bronze  triple 
lamps  and  drinking-fountain  at  Gloucester-gate, 
Regent’s  Park,  being  their  first  public  work.  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  immediately  before  his  death, 
gave  them  the  lighting  of  two  churches,  one  of 
them  being  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster.  Their 
very  first  essay  at  wrought-iron  work  was  the 
production  of  the  gates  for  the  Leathersellers’ 
Hall,  illustrated  in  the  Builder,  while  the  extent 
of  the  business  they  have  thus  rapidly  achieved 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  gasfittings 
and  stoves  for  the  new  Leathersellers’  Hall  were 
destroyed  in  the  fire  to  the  value  of  1,450!., 
besides  the  whole  of  the  wrought-iron  and  brass 
for  the  Forfar  Episcopal  Church,  Messrs.  Howell 
& James’s  new  premises,  and  many  minor 
buildings. 


NEW  MATERNITY  HOSPITAL  FOR 
GLASGOW. 

The  Glasgow  Maternity  Hospital,  recently 
opened,  has  been  erected  at  the  corner  of 
North  Portland-street  and  Rotten-row.  Designed 
by  Mr.  Robert  Baldie,  Bath-street,  Glasgow,  the 
style  of  architecture  is  Early  English  Domestic 
Gothic.  The  structure  is  three  stories  in  height, 
and  has  its  chief  entrance,  by  a Gothic  arched 
doorway,  in  North  Portland-street,  which  has  a 
south-western  exposure.  Over  this  doorway  the 
Glasgow  coat-of-arms  and  the  dates  when  the 
hospital  was  founded  and  rebuilt  are  carved. 
In  addition  to  the  three  stories  there  is  a lower 
flat  where  the  street  falls  to  the  south ; and 
there  are  detached  outhouses,  consisting  of 
laundry,  washing-houses,  disinfecting-rooms,  &c. 
The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  a hall,  the 
matron’s  parlour  and  bedroom,  the  resident 
doctor’s  rcom  and  bedroom,  a dispensary,  the 
board-room,  and  the  reception-room.  The  first 
and  second  floors  are  utilised  as  wards  for 
patients  and  nurses’  rooms.  The  wards  give 
accommodation  for  eighteen  patients  on  each 
floor,  allowing  1,500  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each 
patient.  The  upper  floor  consists  of  sanatorium 
and  bedrooms  for  pupils,  nurses,  and  servants. 
Over  the  doors  to  all  the  wards  are  hinged  fan- 
lights, so  as  to  admit  of  a thorough  current  of 
air  when  that  is  necessary.  The  lavatories  for 
the  several  floors  are  placed  in  a wing  behind, 
and  are  entirely  disconnected  from  the  main 
building,  having  a well-lighted  and  ventilated 
lobby  between  them  and  the  hospital,  cut  off  by 
double  doors.  Everything  about  the  fittings  is 
plain  and  substantial. 

Messrs.  A.  & J.  Stewart  were  the  masons ; 
Messrs.  Allan  & Baxter,  joiners ; Messrs.  John 
Craig  & Son,  plasterers ; Messrs.  Brown  & 
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Young,  plumbers ; Messrs.  John  Morrison  & 
Son,  slaters  ; Messrs.  A.  & J.  Soott,  painters  ; 
Messrs.  Meikle  & Son,  glaziers;  Messrs.  Kean  & 
Wardrop,  encaustic  tilers ; and  Messrs.  J.  Cor- 
mack  & Son  did  the  heating.  The  work  was 
executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Scott. 


"RIDLEY  HALL,  CAMBRIDGE. 

Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge,  is  a theological 
institution  for  training  men  who  have  taken 
their  degrees  for  holy  orders,  and  is  designed  to 
supplement  the  teaching  they  have  already 
received  at  the  University. 

The  building  comprises  a principal’s  residence, 
twenty  sets  of  rooms  for  students,  porters’ 
rooms,  library,  dining-hall,  common  room  and 
office,  and  vice-principal’s  rooms. 

The  library  is  a lofty  room,  41  ft.  long  by 
22  ft.  wide,  and  20  ft.  high.  It  is  connected 
with  the  principal’s  study,  and  will  be  used  as 
lecture-room  as  well  as  library.  It  has  a panelled 
pitch-pine  ceiling,  and  the  doors  and  panelled 
dado  are  of  oak.  It  is  already  furnished  with 
a goodly  number  of  theological  works,  most  of 
which  were  bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  E.  Carr, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  institution,  after 
whom  the  library  is  named. 

Each  student  has  a bedroom  and  sitting-room, 
the  former  about  13  ft.  by  10  ft.,  and  the  latter 
13  ft.  by  11  ft.  6 iD. 

The  three  sets  of  rooms  over  the  gateway  in 
the  tower  are  larger  than  the  others. 

The  dining-hall  will  be  42  ft.  long,  by 
22  ft.  6 in.,  and  17  ft.  high  to  the  wall-plate.  It 
will  have  an  open-timber  roof,  and  will  be  lighted 
at  the  end  by  a large  stone  bay  window,  and 
at  the  sides  by  five  tsvo-light  cusped-headed 
windows.  The  dining-hall  will  be  approached 
by  a broad  stone  flight  of  steps,  which  also  com- 
municates with  the  common  room,  a chamber, 
22  ft.  6 in.,  by  22  ft. 

The  kitchen  and  other  offices  are  below,  and 
will  communicate  with  the  dining-hall  by  a lift. 

The  total  length  of  the  principal  front  is 
about  200  ft. 

The  building  is  faced  with  red  Chylton  bricks 
and  Ancaster  stone  dressings,  and  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  Broseley  pressed  tiles. 

The  site  of  the  building  is  at  Newnham,  close 
to  the  back  of  Queen’s  College,  and  contains 
about  two  acres  of  ground. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  will  probably 
amount  to  about  18,0001. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  L.  Luck,  of  Carlton- 
chambers,  Regent-street ; the  builder  is  Mr.  G. 
Dobson,  of  Colchester ; and  the  clerk  of  works 
i3  Mr.  G.  Lett.  The  carviDg  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Earp,  of  Lambeth. 

In  consequence  of  the  munificence  of  a lady 
(Mrs.  Gamble,  of  Torquay),  who  has  presented 
a Bum  of  3,000i.  to  build  the  dining-hall,  &c.,the 
committee  will  be  enabled  to  complete  the 
building  at  once  in  its  entirety. 


ANCIENT  VIADUCT  AT  ROTHENBURG, 
BAVARIA. 

Few  examples  are  to  be  met  with  of  what  we 
call  “ engineering  works,”  dating  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
distinction  between  engineering  and  architec'ure 
was  one  quite  uuknown  to  our  ancestors,  and 
that  with  them  the  architect  and  the  engineer 
were  probably  the  same  person.  Engineering 
works  were  not  carried  out  on  such  a stupendous 
scale  as  they  are  nowadays;  but  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Mediaeval  architects 
were  ignorant  of  such  matters.  The  fact  is, 
they  knew  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  pur- 
poses, and  probably  a great  deal  more  than  we 
give  them  credit  for.  One  very  extraordinary 
fact  must  strike  all  those  who  are  in  any  way 
conversant  with  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  that  is  the  way  iu  which  they  seem  to  have 
overcome  difficulties.  If  they  wanted  a thing 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  thought  they  wanted  it, 
they  got  at  it  somehow  or  other,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  if  they  had  required  vast  engineering 
works  they  would  have  found  out  how  to  execute 
them.  Iu  fact,  the  dykes  in  Holland  seem  to 
show  that  when  engineering  works  were  abso- 
lutely necessary,  they  were  undertaken  regard- 
less of  labour  and  cost. 

That  the  Mediaeval  architects  were  good  engi- 
neers is  proved  beyond  dispute  by  such  works  as 
the  bridges  of  Prague,  Frankfort,  Wurzburg, 
and,  above  all,  Old  London  Bridge, — the  last- 


named  structure,  though,  of  course,  unsuited  to 
the  wants  of  our  time,  was  reallyan  extraordinary 
example  of  engineering  skill ; and  although  it 
had  existed  for  about  650  years,  yet  at  the  time 
of  its  destruction  it  was  in  a thoroughly-sound 
condition,  except  in  the  centre,  and  the  weakness 
at  this  point  was  not  caused  by  any  oversight  of 
its  original  constructors,  who  placed  a gigantic 
pier,  in  the  centre,  but  by  the  folly  of  their 
eighteenth-century  critics,  who,  with  the  conceit 
peculiar  to  that  age,  unhesitatingly  condemned 
the  method  pursued  by  the  twelfth-century 
architect,  Peter  of  Colechurch,  removed  his 
pier  and  substituted  an  arch  in  its  place.  From 
that  time  to  the  year  of  its  final  destruction,  the 
centre  part  of  London  Bridge  was  always  dan- 
gerous and  insecure,  and  while  Peter  of  Cole- 
church’s  bridge  stood  for  six  centuries  and  a 
half,  and  would  have  probably  stood  for  several 
centuries  more  if  it  had  been  left  alone,  the 
bridges  erected  in  London  by  the  wise  men  of 
the  eighteenth  century  all  went  to  grief  within 
a hundred  years  of  their  erection,  and  had  to 
be  cleared  away  to  prevent  their  falling  down. 

The  singular  viaduct  which  we  illustrate  is 
built  across  the  river  Tauber,  a somewhat 
insignificant  stream,  although  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  two  kingdoms,  those  of 
Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg.  Though  insignificant 
as  to  size  in  its  normal  condition,  during  early 
spring  the  Tauber  becomes  a raging  torrent, 
sweeping  everything  before  it,  so  that  any 
bridge  built  across  it  must  be  possessed  of  great 
strength,  or  it  would  soon  be  washed  away  by 
one  of  these  spring  floods.  The  bridge  or  via- 
duct at  Rothenburg  is  said  to  date  from  the 
fourteenth  century.  Whether  the  upper  row  of 
arches  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  lower  may  be 
questioned.  At  first  sight  it  appears  as  if  this 
upper  row  of  arches  had  been  imposed  regard- 
less of  constructive  consideration,  but  more 
careful  examination  will  show  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  that  although  the  piers  do  not 
occur  immediately  over  those  below,  yet  they  are 
placed  in  such  a position  as  not  to  load  the 
centres  of  the  lower  archeB.  The  lower  piers,  it 
will  be  observed,  are  pierced  with  small  arches, 
just  above  the  starlings,  in  order  that  they  might 
allow  a larger  water-way  at  flood  time,  and  so 
offer  less  resistance  to  the  current. 

We  have  frequently  referred  in  these  pages 
to  the  town  of  Rothenburg,  and  some  idea  of 
the  general  effect  of  that  most  interesting  place 
may  be  gathered  from  our  sketch.  The  great 
church  seen  to  the  left  is  the  noble  Protestant 
pfarr-lcirche  of  St.  James,  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificent altars,  one  of  which  we  have  illustrated, 
and  for  its  fine  old  stained  glass.  Its  peculiar 
stone  spires  are  here  seen  to  full  advantage ; 
they  are  probably  the  very  ugliest  works  ever 
erected  during  the  Middle  Ages;  their  enormous 
finials  look  almost  like  a caricature  of  the  rage 
which  the  Germans  always  had  for  exaggerating 
the  size  of  this  feature, — a defect  which  the 
builders  of  Cologne  have  not  altogether  avoided. 
Near  to  the  churoh  of  St.  James  is  seen  the 
lofty  tower  of  the  Rathhaus,  and  further  to  the 
right  the  curious  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
St.  John  ; the  ancient  walls,  and  a fine  gate  with 
its  barbican,  close  the  view  to  the  extreme  right. 
In  the  valley  is  the  other  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  the  town,  the  dedication  of  which  has 
escaped  our  memory.  Tnis  building  was  for 
many  years  occupied  as  a barn,  but  King 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria  purchased  it  and  restored  it 
to  religious  uses. 


CHORLTON  UNION  NEW  OFFICES. 

This  design  was  selected  in  competition  for 
new  offices  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Chorlton 
Union.  It  having  been  decided  by  the  Board  to 
erect  new  offices,  in  consequence  of  the  present 
premises  not  being  adapted  to  their  require- 
ments. The  authors  are  Messrs.  Mangnall  & 
Littlewoods,  of  Manchester.  The  building  is 
situated  at  the  janction  of  Grosvet-or-sqaare 
and  Cavendish-street,  on  the  old  site,  enlarged 
by  taking  in  the  premises  occupied  by  the 
Nursery  Institute,  thereby  making  a frontage 
of  over  100  ft.  to  each  street.  The  old  buildings 
are  now  cleared  away,  and  the  Guardians  have 
accepted  Mr.  James  Herd’s  tender,  amounting 
to  9,5371.,  and  he  is  proceeding  with  the  new 
works. 

The  ground-floor  is  devoted  to  the  administra- 
tive department.  The  principal  entrance  is 
from  Grosvenor-square,  and  leads  to  the  various 
offices,  being  used  by  the  Guardians  and  by 
people  who  have  business  with  the  Board.  The 


entrance  for  the  poor  is  from  the  loading  or  cart- 
way, which  is  placed  in  Grosvenor-square,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  plot.  The  entrance  for  vagrants 
is  from  Lyceum-place.  An  iron  gate,  fixed  in  the 
loading  way,  separates  the  vagrants’  portion 
from  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  porter  to  close  this  gateway  at  six 
o’clock  each  evening,  thereby  keeping  vagrants 
entirely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  occupants. 
To  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  first 
described,  after  passing  through  the  vestibule, 
which  will  have  glass  doors,  will  be  Mr.  Edgill’s 
office,  with  an  ante-room  adjoining  to  a passage 
communicating  therefrom  to  the  registrar’s 
offices,  which  will  be  of  ample  size,  with  a large- 
sized  fire-proof  room  for  the  storage  of  books 
and  documents,  and  with  a private  room,  also 
immediately  adjoining  the  registrar’s  office, 
which  will  be  used  principally  for  the  registra- 
tion of  marriages  ; a waiting-room  on  the  right 
of  principal  lobby,  adjoining  to  the  porter’s  room, 
will  be  used  by  persons  waiting  to  see  the  officials 
upon  that  business.  Adjoining  to  the  porter’s 
room  is  a small  room  for  stationery,  &c.  Farther 
along  the  principal  lobby  is  the  room  appro- 
priated to  chief  and  second  clerks,  for  the  paying 
and  receiving  of  accounts.  A waiting-room  is 
placed  between  these  rooms,  and  is  conve- 
nient to  both.  There  are  lavatories  and  water- 
closets,  &c.,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  lobby.  The 
principal  staircase  rises  from  this  lobby  to  the 
floor  above. 

To  the  front  of  Grosvenor-square  are  placed  the 
six  rooms  for  the  relieving-offices,  each  of  which 
is  in  immediate  communication  with  the  waiting- 
room  for  the  outdoor  relief  poor ; each  office 
will  be  so  arranged  that  there  will  be  two 
entrances,  and  two  applicants  for  relief  can  be 
heard  at  the  same  time,  although  out  of  eight 
of  each  other,  yet  so  placed  as  to  be  seen  by  two 
guardians  on  relief-days  at  the  same  time.  The 
applicants  would  then  leave  by  the  passage 
leading  direct  to  the  loading  entrance,  and  would 
either  get  their  relief-ticket  for  provisions,  or 
money  from  the  pay-clerk,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  would  leave  without  again  coming  into 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  applicants. 
The  out-relief  store  and  pay-clerk’s  office  are 
placed  between  the  entrance  and  exit  doorways 
to  the  general  waiting-room. 

The  first  floor  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  use  of 
committee-rooms,  board-room,  &c.  The  Board- 
room  is  placed  at  the  junction  of  Grosvenor- 
square  and  Cavendish-street,  and  is  lighted  from 
both  Btreets,  an  oriel  window  being  introduced 
at  the  angle,  which  recess  is^not  only  convenient, 
but  assists  to  give  some  character  to  the  room 
at  no  great  expense.  The  Board-room  is  36  ft. 
by  29  ft.,  and  is  21  ft.  in  height : the  upper  por- 
tion is  of  circular  form,  and  raised  above  the 
square  of  the  general  eaves  of  the  building. 
This  extra  height  of  the  room  is  obtained  in  the 
formation  of  the  Mansard  roof,  which  is  pur- 
posely introduced  bo  as  to  give  the  extra 
height. 

Two  waiting-rooms  adjoin  the  board-room,  and 
also  the  committee-rooms.  The  room  for  the 
school  attendance  officers  is  on  this  floor,  likewise 
the  warrant  and  commitment  officers’  room. 

The  front  portion  of  the  basement,  and  that 
portion  under  the  large  waiting-room,  will  be 
devoted  to  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  outdoor 
relief  poor,  and  will  be  chiefly  used  as  workrooms 
during  times  when  the  workhouse  is  crowded,  or 
in  winter  and  severe  times  of  distress,  when  a 
large  number  of  the  poor  could  be  here  found 
means  of  employment  either  in  oakum-picking, 
cutting  up  wood,  or  some  other  such  indoor 
employment.  A kitchen  and  large  scullery 
or  washhouse  will  be  provided  in  the  base- 
ment. 

The  vagrants’  wards  are  situate  at  the  back 
of  the  main  building,  and  will  be  approached 
from  Lyceum-place  by  vagrants  who,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  will  be  prevented  (by  an  iron 
gate,  as  previously  mentioned)  from  passing 
through  to  the  front  of  the  building.  The 
superintendent’s  office  will  command  the  en- 
trances for  both  males  and  females. 

The  men’s  workrooms  are  placed  on  the 
ground-floor  and  also  on  the  basement-floor. 

The  elevations  to  Grosvenor-square  and 
to  Cavendish  - street  are  Italian  in  character. 
The  walls  will  be  constructed  of  brickwork,  upon 
a Yorkshire  stone  base,  the  facing  executed  in 
pressed  stock  brickwork,  with  masonry  sparingly 
introduced  where  most  required  to  throw  off  the 
water,  namely,  to  string-courses  and  sills,  and 
to  the  upper  portion  of  cornices.  The  rest  of 
the  moulded  and  ornamental  work  will  be 
executed  in  red  terra  cotta. 


RIDLEY  HALL,  CAMBRIDGE. Mr.  C.  L.  Luck,  Architect. 


CHORLTON  UNION  PROPOSED  NEW  OFFICES. — Messrs.  Mangnall  & Litti.ewoods,  Architfxts. 
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MONUMENT  TO  CALDERON,  THE  SPANISH 
POET,  MADRID. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  in  Madrid 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  bicentenary  of 
Calderon.  A Junta  Directiva  has  been  formed, 
under  the  presidency  of  Seiior  Canovas  del  Cas- 
tillo, and  all  classes  seem  to  share  in  the  desire 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  great  poet. 

In  connexion  with  this  movement  we  give  a 
vi.-w  of  the  monument  erected,  not  long  ago,  in 
Madrid  to  the  memory  of  the  immortal  author  of 
“ La  Yida  es  Suefio”  (Life  is  a Dream).  It  stands 
in  the  Plaza  del  Principe  Alfonso,  fronting  the 
Teatro  Espanol.  It  is  of  Carrara  marble,  and  in 
the  style  of  the  last  epoch  of  the  Renaissance.  It 
was  a happy  idea  to  represent  Calderon  seated, 
as,  by  placing  him  in  a standing  position,  the 
sacerdotal  character  would  have  absorbed  all 
importance  of  the  poet.  The  figure  of  Fame 
adds  to  the  merit  of  the  monument ; without 
diminishing  the  importance  of  the  principal 
part  it  enriohes  the  background.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  pedestal  are  bas-reliefs  illustrating 
scenes  of  interest  from  the  works  of  Calderon, 
and,  by  the  disposition  and  relief  of  the  figures, 
there  has  been  obtained  that  chiaroBonro  which 
is  indispensable  in  architectural  ornamentation. 
The  combined  effect  is  found  satisfactory, 
although,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  critics,  it 
might  have  been  still  more  so  if  those  material 
elements  which  are  necessary  for  carrying  out 
ideas  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
sculptor. 

Seiior  Don  J aan  Figueras,  the  author  of  the 
monument,  having  been  proposed  in  1873  for  the 
pension  of  merit  for  sculpture  in  the  Academia 
de  Roma,  oreated  by  the  Government  of  Seiior 
Castelar,  he  was  bound,  under  the  regulations, 
to  complete  the  execution  of  a sculptured  group 
in  marble  within  a period  of  three  years,  and  to 
represent  some  celebrated  personage  of  Spanish 
history. . Seiior  Figueras  chose  for  his  subject 
the  immortal  Don  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  whose 
memory  his  able  chisel  has  perpetuated  with 
general  approval. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  late  Seiior  Lopez 
de  Ayala,  the  Spanish  Government  presented  to 
the  municipality  of  Madrid  the  group  in  question, 
and  the  latter  public  body  entrusted  to  Seiior 
Figueras  the  execution  of  the  base,  a charge 
which  he  accepted,  and  the  completion  of  which 
justified  the  act  of  the  municipality. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

ARCHITECTS  AND  SANITATION. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Association 
on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  C.  Lee,  president,  in  the 
chair,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs. 
Boulnois  & Warner  for  permitting  the  members 
of  the  Association  to  visit  the  Standard  Life  Office, 
King  William-Btreet  (described  by  us  last  week), 
and  it  was  announced  that  this  Saturday,  the 
11th,  a visit  would  be  paid  to  the  North  London 
Hospital  for  Consumption,  Hampstead.  [A 
view,  plans,  and  description  of  this  building,  of 
which  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  is  the  architect,  ap- 
peared in  the  Builder  for  Dec.  25  last.]  It  waB 
further  announced  by  the  president  that  the 
librarians  had  undertaken,  with  the  consent  of 
the  committee,  to  enlarge  the  time  of  attendance 
at  the  library  during  the  remainder  of  the  session 
in  order  to  meet  the  convenience  of  members 
generally ; and  if  the  alteration  should  prove 
advantageous  it  might  thereafter  be  permanently 
adopted.  On  and  after  this  Friday,  the  11th, 
the  library  will  be  open  on  each  occasion  for 
one  hour,  viz.,  from  6'30  to  7'30  p.m.  on  meeting 
evenings,  and  from  7'15  to  815  p.m.  on  claBS 
evenings. 

Mr.  Ernest  Turner  then  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Sanitary  Work  of  an  Architect,”  the  first  half 
of  which  we  print  on  another  page. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Rogers  Field,  C.E.,  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  having  heard  the  paper,  which  was  admirable 
and  to  the  point.  The  one  thing  which  archi- 
tects had  to  do  to  enable  them  to  deal  satis- 
factorily with  sanitary  matters  was  to  master 
the  principles  of  sanitation,  and  to  bear  them  in 
mind  and  apply  and  adapt  them  to  varying  cir- 
cumstances. The  principles  of  good  drainage 
were  so  exceedingly  simple  that  they  were  very 
generally  overlooked.  One  of  the  greatest  per- 
plexities in  the  present  day  to  those  who  troubled 
themselves  about  sanitation  consisted  in  the 
enormous  number  of  patented  and  other  appli- 
ances in  the  market,  rendering  it  a matter  of 


difficulty  to  some  to  know  what  to  chose  and 
what  to  reject.  There  was  only  one  way  out  of 
that  difficulty,  and  that  was  to  master  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  sanitation  and  to  choose  only  those 
appliances  which  conformed  to  them  most  com- 
pletely in  fulfilling  the  purpose  they  were  pro- 
fessedly intended  to  fulfil.  The  D-trap  had 
been  mentioned  as  being  a bad  appliance  ; why 
was  it  bad  ? Because  from  its  very  construction 
it  could  never  convey  away  all  the  foul  matter 
put  into  it,  but  would  always  retain  Borne.  Every 
appliance  in  the  shape  of  water-closet  or  trap 
ought  to  allow  of  everything  being  washed  clean 
away  by  flushing.  Sometimes  foremen  would 
say  to  him  that,  after  all,  there  was  nothing  like 
the  old-fashioned  square  brick  trap,  with  a good 
Btone  dipping  down  into  the  water.  Well,  so  far 
as  the  dip  was  concerned,  that  was  a very  good 
trap,  but  it  retained  foul  matter,  and  was  there- 
fore bad.  Why  was  it,  again,  that  the  pan-closet 
was  a bad  appliance  ? Simply  because  its  “con- 
tainer ” contained  foul  matter,  and  could  never 
be  thoroughly  washed  out.  With  reference  to 
Stanford’s  patent  joints  for  drain-pipes,  they 
were  very  good  in  themselves,  but  he  had  found 
in  praotice  that  the  pipes  were  apt  to  vary 
in  size,  and  unless  the  pipes  were  all  of  the 
same  size  there  would  be  difficulty  in  insuring 
that  the  drain  should  be  watertight,  even  with 
Stanford’s  joints.  The  course  recommended  by 
Mr.  Turner,  of  blocking  up  the  lower  end  of  the 
drain  and  filling  the  latter  with  water  to  see  if 
it  be  watertight,  should  never  be  omitted,  for,  as 
he  had  shown,  the  greatest  care  and  precautions 
should  be  taken  even  when  using  the  very  best 
appliances.  The  speaker  mentioned,  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  Btrange  ideas  that  possessed  some 
who  called  themselves  “practical  men,”  the 
case  of  a man  who,  because  he  had  found  that 
badly-made  cement  joints  to  drain-pipes  some- 
times caused  obstructions  to  the  flow  of  sewage, 
and  that  clay  was  of  no  use  as  a permanent 
jointing  material,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  better  not  to  attempt  to  make  joints  at  all, 
and  carried  his  reasoning  into  actual  practice  ! 
He  endorsed  what  Mr.  Turner  had  said  as  to  the 
use  of  Bmall  versus  large  pipes  for  drains,  and 
also  what  had  been  laid  down  as  essential  for 
getting  to  the  drains  for  inspection  and  cleansing 
when  necessary,  viz.,  the  provision  of  a manhole 
or  manholes,  for  there  should  be  no  necessity  to 
break  ground  or  disturb  the  basements  of  build- 
ings in  any  way  in  order  to  examine  or  cleanse 
the  drains.  He  was  sorry  to  know  that  some 
architects  and  engineers  were  not  yet  alive  to 
the  importance  of  this  point.  Only  the  other 
day  he  saw  a report  by  “ an  architect  and 
engineer  ” as  to  the  drainage  of  a large  institu- 
tion, and  in  that  report  the  following  words 
occurred, — “ The  great  difficulty  with  reference 
to  pipe-drains  is  that  they  require  to  be  periodi- 
cally  opened  and  examined.  It  is  a great  mis- 
take  to  break  into  them,  and  therefore  I suggest 
that  you  put  inspection  caps  on  the  tops  of 
them.”  What  a radical  mistake  it  was  to  break 
up  the  ground  to  get  at  the  inspection-caps 
indicated.  Where  a drain  was  once  properly 
laid,  there  should  be  no  necessity  to  disturb  the 
ground  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Hayes,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Turner  for  his  paper,  said  it  had  been  laid  down, 
almost  as  an  axiom,  that  it  was  necessary  that 
no  cistern  which  supplied  the  house  with  water 
for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes  should  have 
any  connexion  with  the  water-closets.  Now,  he 
could  see  that  where  the  pipes  leading  from  the 
cistern  to  the  closets  were  enclosed  in  a wooden 
casing  or  boxing  it  would  often  be  possible  for 
effluvia  from  the  closets  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
cistern  along  the  outside  of  the  pipes  up  the 
casing,  but  he  should  like  to  know  whether, 
in  the  absence  of  such  casing,  there  was  any 
danger  whatever  of  the  cistern  being  contami- 
nated through  the  inside  of  the  pipes,  especially 
where  the  small  water-waste  preventing  cisterns 
intervened  between  the  cistern  and  the  closet- 
pan  ? If  not,  one  cistern  might  be  used  for  the 
common  supply. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.M.S.,  said  there  were  so 
very  few  points  in  the  paper  upon  which  he  dif- 
fered from  the  author  that  he  would  essay  a 
reply  to  the  question  put  by  the  last  speaker. 
He  thought  that  the  general  principle  which  had 
been  laid  down  by  some  sanitarians,  that  under 
no  circumstances  should  the  same  cistern  that 
supplied  the  water-closets  supply  the  drinking- 
water,  was  a sound  one ; for  although,  under  some 
conditions,  the  chance  of  contamination  might 
be  remote,  our  drinking-water  ought  to  be,  like 
Cmsar’s  wife,  entirely  above  suspicion.  It  was 
surely  not  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  provide 


two  cisterns  in  a house, — if  we  were  to  have 
cisterns  rather  than  the  loDg-talked  of  constant 
service.  He  was  not  prepared  to  demonstrate 
how  the  water  in  a cistern  could  get  con- 
taminated under  such  circumstances  as  those 
supposed  in  the  question,  although  he  could 
conceive  of  the  possibility  of  such  a thing 
happening. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  said  that  Mr. 
Turner  had  presented  a moBt  instructive  paper, 
and  he  begged,  therefore,  to  second  the  vote  of 
thanks.  There  were  many  details  upon  which 
sanitarians  were  not  yet  agreed  ; whether  they 
ever  would  be  agreed  upon  them  he  did  not 
know ; but  it  was  hoped,  sooner  or  later,  they 
would  all  be  agreed  upon  broad  principles.  The 
question  raised  by  Mr.  Hayes  was  a case  in 
point.  In  many  houses  it  would  certainly  be 
very  difficult  to  get  two  cisterns  in  different 
apartments, — for  unless  they  were  in  different 
apartments  it  would  be  of  very  little  service,  as 
he  took  it,  to  separate  the  supply.  He  was 
inclined  to  think  that  a feed-cistern  intervening 
between  the  main  cistern  and  the  closet  would 
be,  if  properly  arranged,  sufficient  to  obviate  the 
likelihood  of  contamination  of  the  cistern  by  the 
closet.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Turner  in  his 
implied  preference  for  valve-closets  rather  than 
wash-out  closets,  for  he  thought  that  a wash-out 
closet  of  some  description  or  other  was  the  closet 
of  the  future,  and  the  only  kind  which  was 
likely  to  be  approved  of  by  future  sanitarians. 
As  Mr.  Turner  had  been  good  enough  to  refer  to 
the  closet  which  he  (Mr.  White)  had  devised,  he 
might  mention  that  one  of  what  he  regarded  as 
its  merits  was  that  it  had  a water-waste-pre- 
venter whioh  might  be  made  of  any  capacity 
up  to  six  gallons,  although  he  found  that  from 
two  to  two  gallons  and  a half  were  sufficient  to 
wash  out  the  basin. 

Mr.  Griffith,  C.E.,  agreed  with  Mr.  Turner  in 
saying  that  the  use  of  D -traps,  pan-closets,  and 
all  such  defective,  because  filth-retaining,  appli- 
ances, should  be  discouraged  most  strongly. 
With  reference  to  the  numerous  appliances  and 
patented  systems  that  were  advertised,  99  out 
of  100, — yea,  999  out  of  1,000, — were  useless, 
or,  at  any  rate,  were  not  better  than  (and  many 
of  them  not  so  good  as)  the  most  simple  means 
which  could  be  applied  by  any  one  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  sanitation.  If 
the  house-drains  were  made  with  a proper  fall, 
and  with  sufficient  means  of  flushing,  the  con- 
tents of  the  water-closet  basin  should  pass  im- 
mediately into  the  sewer,  and  if  the  sewer3 
were  all  of  them  properly  constructed  bo  as  not 
to  retain  deposit,  the  sewage  should  be  delivered 
fresh  at  the  outfall,  whereby  its  value  as  a 
manurial  agent  would  be  very  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  putrid  sludge  now  delivered. 
Thus  economy,  and  efficiency  in  a sanitary  point 
of  view,  would  go  hand  in  hand,  for  if  all  sewers 
and  house-drains  were  clean  and  properly  venti- 
lated, there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  sewer 
gas.  With  regard  to  the  architectural  profes- 
sion, he  did  not  think  that  it  had  been  twitted 
with  negleot  of  sanitary  principles  without  just 
cause.  Even  at  the  present  time,  architects  as 
a body  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  drainage 
of  the  buildings  they  designed.  He  had  recently 
examined  some  new  West-end  houses, — one  of 
them  had  been  sold  for  12,0001., — in  which  pan- 
closets and  D -traps  were  used,  and  in  which  the 
waste-pipe  from  the  safe  under  the  closet  wae- 
carried  direct  into  the  D-trap.  the  soil-pipes 
being,  as  a matter  of  course,  un ventilated. 
When  houses  of  that  character  were  found,  they 
did  not  say  much  for  architects’  care  for  sanita- 
tion. Indeed,  he  might  say  that  he  had  never 
seen  houses  recently  built  that  were  properly 
drained,  unless  the  work  had  been  done  by  a 
“ specialist.” 

Mr.  Riddett  said  that  the  last  speaker  had 
thrown  a little  mud  at  the  architectural  profes- 
sion, in  whose  defence  he  desired  to  say  a word. 
He  regarded  Mr.  Griffith  as  a specimen  of  the 
very  interesting,  though  not  very  uncommon, 
type  of  people  who,  when  anything  was  wrong 
with  the  houses  in  which  they  lived,  always 
blamed  the  architects,  forgetting, — indeed,  being 
ignorant  of  the  fact, — that  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a hundred  an  architect  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  erection  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people. 
It  was  quite  true  that  in  some  districts  (for 
instance,  the  locality  called  “ West  Kensing- 
ton,”— it  ought  to  be  Hammersmith)  an  architect 
was  nominally  employed,  but  to  what  extent? 
Simply  to  get  out  a design  for  the  elevation 
which  the  builder  had  to  work  to,  and  there  his 
liability  in  connexion  with  the  matter  ceased, 
for  he  never  saw  anything  more  of  the  job. 
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That  was  a state  of  thiDgs  which  could  not  be 
too  generally  made  known. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  who  was  invited  to  contribute 
to  the  discussion,  said  he  had  had  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  late  elsewhere  to  relieve  his  mind  on 
the  subject  that  he  would  not  intrude  further 
on  the  time  of  the  meeting  than  to  say  that  he 
knew  Mr.  Ernest  Turner  had  paid  a great  deal 
of  attention  to  sanitary  matters,  and  that  he 
was  glad  the  Association  had  had  such  a paper 
on  the  subject  from  him. 

Dr.  Lennox  Browne,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on 
Hygiene  at  Trinity  College,  London,  adverting 
to  what  Mr.  Turner  had  Baid  about  ventilation, 
said  it  might  strike  some  people  as  strange  and 
peculiar  that  smallpox,  typhoid,  and  many 
kindred  diseases  were  so  much  more  prevalent 
in  winter  than  in  summer ; but  the  explanation 
was  that  in  summer  people  breathed  purer  air 
because  they  had  their  doors  and  windows  open 
for  ventilation.  In  winter  time,  however,  the 
external  air  was  felt  to  be  too  cold  to  be  freely 
admitted,  and  hence  people  breathed  air  that 
had  been  previously  respired. 

Professor  Kerr  said  he  had  the  advantage  in 
appearing  before  that  meeting  of  not  being  very 
much  interested  in  drainage  ; but  he  was 
interested  in  the  honour  and  usefulness  of  the 
architectural  profession,  and  he  was  very  glad 
indeed  to  find  that  the  important  subject  dealt 
with  in  the  paper  that  had  been  read  had  at 
last  reached  the  stage  of  being  seriously  dis- 
cussed by  architects.  He  gave  due  honour  to 
those  gentlemen  who  were  “ specialists  ” for 
what  they  had  already  done,  but  he  begged 
leave  to  inform  them  that  the  architects  would 
do  better  than  they,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
no  one  could  possibly  undertake,  with  any  con- 
fidence, to  deal  with  any  subject  connected  with 
the  construction  of  a house  (whioh  was  now  a 
most  complicated  matter)  without  understanding 
in  minute  detail  every  corner  of  that  house. 

“ Specialists,”  ingenious  as  they  might  be,  and 
useful  as  they  were,  would,  he  hoped,  be  made 
presently  to  feel  that  there  was  no  room  for 
their  labours  inside  houses  and  buildings  erected 
under  architects’  supervision.  He  gathered 
from  some  of  the  speakers,  and  from  Mr.  Turner, 
whose  paper  commended  itself  to  his  (the  Pro- 
fessor’s) mind  as  one  of  the  best  he  had  ever 
heard  on  the  subject, — that  the  first  point 
specially  insisted  upon  was  what  was  called 
“ disconnexion.”  In  other  words,  it  was  sought 
to  impress  architects  with  the  necessity  of  dis- 
connecting their  houses  from  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  pestiferous  system  of  sewers 
which  the  engineers  had  constructed.  By  all 
means  let  them  do  so, — and  they  could  find 
several  means  of  doing  it.  As  to  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  house,  he  had  said  before, 
in  another  place,  and  he  repeated  it  now  because 
he  knew  that  it  took  a great  deal  of  iteration  to 
impress  a thing  upon  the  public  mind, — he 
would  have  all  water-closets,  pipes,  and  plumb- 
ing  arrangements  turned  out  of  the  house,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  chance  of  a foul  sewer 
contaminating  the  air  of  a house.  He  did  not 
profess  to  know  why  a sewer  should  not  be  clean, 
— he  left  that  to  the  engineers, — but  he  had  a 
strong  objection  to  all  the  complicated  apparatus 
now  so  generally  introduced  into  houses.  Let 
them  consider  what  a state  London  was  in 
through  the  recent  severe  frost.  How  many 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  water-pipeB  had 
burst  ? How  many  water-closets  would  not 
work  ? How  many  families  were  without  water  ? 
How  many  boilers  had  burst  ? Now  who  was 
at  the  bottom  of  all  that  mischief  ? [A  voice  : 
‘‘The  architects!”]  It  was  all  very  well  to 
say  “ the  architects,”  but  in  point  of  fact  the 
blame  rested  with  the  plumbers,  the  “ scientific” 
engineers,  and  the  inventors  of  a mass  of  com- 
plicated apparatus  so  vast  as  to  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  chief  end  of  man  was  to  deal 
with  smells.  Since  he  spoke  at  the  Institute  on 
the  subject  he  had  given  farther  thought  to  the 
matter,  and  he  could  not  see  why  there  should 
not  be  a good  large  shaft  going  from  bottom  to 
top  of  the  house,  and  opening  into  the  air.  In 
that  shaft  he  would  carry  all  pipes,  hot  water, 
cold  water,  soil,  gas,  and  wastes,  as  he  believed 
was  done  in  America.  The  shaft  should  not 
be  in  communication  with  the  house,  although  it 
should  be  easily  accessible  at  every  point.  If 
the  drain  were  to  be  carried  under  the  house, 
let  it  be  in  a subway  communicating  with  the 
foot  of  the  proposed  Bhaft.  The  expense  of 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  quite  incon- 
siderable compared  with  the  expense  in  which 
some  “specialists”  involved  their  clients. 
Architects  were  quite  competent  to  deal  with 


the  sanitation  of  houses.  Plumbers  had  too 
often  had  cartellanche  to  deal  with  houses,  and 
had  perfectly  ruined  their  healthfulness.  He 
believed  that  Mr.  Griffith  was  an  exceedingly 
able  man  as  a specialist,  but  the  question  was 
whether  an  architect  was  ever  employed  in  the 
erection  of  the  house  mentioned  by  him  ? While 
defending  architects  as  a body  against  the  charge 
of  indifference  to  sanitary  matters,  he  (the  Pro- 
fessor) knew  that  there  were  some  architects 
who  did  not  pay  attention  to  them.  Indeed,  in 
the  first  book  he  wrote  (now  a good  many  years 
ago,  it  was  true),  he  remembered  that  he  drew 
a contrast  between  the  satisfaction  of  dealing 
with  matters  of  high  art  and  with  the  perfectly 
contemptible  business  of  dwellings. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins  thought  that  Professor  Kerr 
was,  with  his  usual  modesty,  unjust  to  himself, 
because  the  book  referred  to  by  him  would  be 
found  to  contain  a great  deal  that  had  been 
given  utterance  to  in  the  paper  and  discussion. 
He  (the  speaker),  although  he  had  given  con- 
siderable attention  to  sanitary  matters,  did  not 
consider  himself  a “ specialist  ” ; he  was  con- 
tent to  be  looked  upon  as  an  architect,  but  as  an 
architect  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  himself 
conversant  with  the  principles  of  sanitation,  so 
that,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  the  buildings  he 
erected  might  be  healthy.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Tnrner  and  others  in  condemning  the  so-called 
“water-waste-preventers,”  the  use  of  which  was 
now  enforced  by  the  water  companies.  If  he 
employed  a “specialist”  at  all,  that  specialist 
should  take  the  shape  of  a good  clerk  of  works, 
upon  whom  dependence  could  be  placed,  to  see 
that  drains  were  properly  laid  and  jointed.  In 
his  practice  he  paoked  the  joints  with  tow  or 
gaskin,  and  then  filled  them  up  with  cement 
from  the  outside.  To  see  whether  the  pipes 
when  jointed  were  clear  of  obstruction  he  had 
a candle  held  at  one  end  of  the  drain  and  a 
looking-glass  at  the  other,  and  so  was  enabled 
to  get  a view  of  the  interior  of  the  drain.  It 
was  of  great  importance  that  the  architect 
Bhould  make  proper  plans  of  his  drains  for 
future  reference.  In  many  instances,  for  the  dis- 
connecting manholes  advocated  by  Mr.  Turner 
disconnecting  traps  such  as  Potts’s  might  be 
economically  substituted.  For  sinks,  &c.,  he 
preferred  the  Bower  trap  to  the  syphon  trap. 
After  all  the  necessary  abominations  (as  Professor 
Kerr  called  them, — though  perhaps  theshaftpro- 
posed  by  him  would  be  a greater  abomination  than 
anything  yet  attempted)  had  been  fitted  up,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  them  properly  attended 
to  and  kept  in  order.  In  many  instances  within 
his  own  knowledge  complaints  of  bad  smells  had 
been  made  where  the  best  appliances  and  methods 
of  drainage  had  been  adopted  ; but  in  such  cases 
he  had  invariably  found  the  oause  to  be  ignor- 
ance  and  want  of  cleanliness  on  the  part  of 
domestic  servants. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  said  it  was  one 
thing  for  architects  to  know  how  drains  should 
be  laid,  and  quite  another  to  get  their  instruc- 
tions carried  out.  It  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  architect  could  personally  watch  the 
laying  of  the  drains  of  the  buildings  he  erected. 
If  “ specialists”  were  wanted  at  all,  they  were 
rather  wanted  in  the  form  of  respectable  and 
intelligent  tradesmen  who  would  undertake  the 
execution  of  all  such  works  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  Such  men  should  be  perfectly  reliable 
and  conscientious  in  their  work,  and  should  be 
paid  for  it  at  a rate  that  would  allow  them  a 
somewhat  larger  percentage  of  profit  than  that 
gained  by  ordinary  tradesmen. 

Mr.  Turner,  in  replying  to  some  of  the  pointB 
raised  in  the  discussion,  said  he  thought  that 
where  a water-waste  preventing  cistern  inter- 
vened between  the  main  cistern  and  water-closet, 
and  where  the  overflow-pipe  was  carried  out 
into  the  open  air  as  a warning-pipe,  practically 
disconnexion  of  the  cistern  and  the  closet  was 
obtained,  and  little  danger  of  the  water  getting 
contaminated  from  the  closet  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. Professor  Kerr  had,  no  doubt  justly, 
deprecated  the  notion  that  the  chief  end  of  man 
was  to  deal  with  Bmells,  but  unfortunately  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  end  of  many  men’s 
lives  was  that  they  did  not  deal  with  smells. 
Potts’s  disconnecting  trap,  and  others  similar  to 
it,  were  very  good,  but  they  did  not  offer  the  same 
facilities  of  inspecting  and  cleansing  the  drains 
as  were  offered  by  manholes.  He  was  unable 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Mathews  in  saying  that  an 
architect  could  not  be  expected  to  superintend 
the  drainage  of  his  buildings.  Why  not  ? Why 
should  he  not  superintend  the  laying  of  the 
drains  as  well  as  the  construction  of  his  building 
generally,  including  the  execution  of  such 
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details  as  mouldings  and  other  decorative 
features  P 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be 
held  on  Friday  evening  next,  the  18th  inst., 
when  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver  will  give  an  account  of 
the  visit  paid  to  Lombardy  last  autumn  by  some 
of  the  members. 


THE  ARTISANS’  INSTITUTE  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

A well- attended  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  Institute,  in  Upper  St.  Martin’s-lane,  was 
held  recently,  to  hear  addresses  from  several 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
technical  education.  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen 
presided. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  (treasurer),  after  reading 
letters  from  various  gentlemen,  regretting  their 
inability  to  attend,  referred  to  the  objects  of 
the  Institute  as  being  the  “ systematic  instruction 
of  apprentices  and  workmen  in  the  principles  of 
art  and  science,  forming  the  basis  of  various 
handicrafts,  and  in  the  technical  application 
of  those  principles  to  actual  work,”  and  pointed 
out  that,  for  a long  time,  there  was  hardly 
any  other  institute  which  attempted  to 
do  the  special  work  which  was  done  by  the 
Artisans’  Institute,  and  that  the  special  work 
was  done  there  at  the  suggestion  of  the  artisans 
themselves. 

Sir  P.  Cunliffe  Owen  Baid  it  afforded  him 
great  pleasure  to  be  there,  and  greater 
pleasure  still  to  have  heard  that  the  Insti- 
tute owed  its  existence  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  mechanics  themselves.  He  might 
say  that  he  had  had  some  experience  of  the 
mechanics  of  this  country,  and  being  a work- 
ing man  himself  he  fully  believed  in  their 
common  sense,  and  in  their  desire  for  self-im- 
provement. They  were  seeking  opportunities 
of  gaining  that  instruction  which  they  felt  they 
must  have  if  they  were  to  compete  in  their 
various  trades  with  the  world  generally.  They 
had  seen  the  competition  going  on  in  the 
international  exhibitions,  and  though  it  was 
well  known  that  our  country  came  out, 
he  might  fairly  say,  nearly  the  first  during  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  yet  the  verdict  of  his 
five  hundred  friends  who  favoured  him  with  their 
visit  to  Paris  was  that,  though  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  what  they  saw,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  not  only  to  hold  on  to  what 
they  had  got,  but  to  go  on  improving,  or  they 
would  lose  the  position  which  they  felt  they 
held  at  that  particular  time.  What  was  the 
position  of  the  French  people  who  took  part 
in  that  Exhibition  ? They  were  astonished  to 
find  what  England  had  Bhown  them.  They 
were  inclined  to  pooh-pooh  the  idea  of  any- 
thing coming  out  of  Great  Britain ; they 
thought  that  the  world  was  always  to  go  over 
to  Paris.  He  had  been  recently  visited  by  a 
partner  in  one  of  the  very  large  cabinet- 
makers’ shops  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
where  all  the  Parisian  furniture  was  made. 
That  gentleman  announced  that  lie  was  sent 
to  buy  English  furniture,  as  their  efforts  to 
make  it  in  Paris  had  not  been  very  successful. 
Was  not  that  an  enconragement  to  them 
to  believe  in  their  ability  to  compete 
with  the  world,  if  necessary,  in  the  peaceful 
and  happy  industries  which  were  the  life  and 
soul  of  our  existence  ? On  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
which  was  wrongly  called  the  “field  of  blood,” 
as  it  had  proved  to  be  the  field  of  human 
industry,  there  were  represented  some  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  industries,  and  if  they  thought 
of  the  numbers  employed  in  producing  those 
objects,  they  could  realise  what  a prodigious 
amount  of  labour  and  skill  they  represented. 
He  did  not  wish  to  say  more  about  what 
Englishmen  had  done,  as  he  could  not  ignore 
the  fact  that,  respecting  technical  education, 
they  had  done  very  little.  He  had  been  much 
interested  in  going  through  the  class-rooms,  and 
he  admired  the  earnestness  of  those  men  who 
were  endeavouring  to  teach  the  students  how 
to  become  perfect  all  round  in  the  profession 
which  was  their  honour  and  glory.  He  thought 
that  Englishmen  had  such  a thoroughness  in  all 
that  they  did  that  if  they  put  their  minds  to 
the  task  before  them  they  succeeded  better 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  He  was 
rather  frightened  at  the  notion  of  giving  them 
what  they  called  an  “ address,”  as  his  business 
was  not  talking,  but  working,  like  themselves ; 
yet  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  coming 
amongst  them,  and  seeing  things  which  were 
encouraging  in  that  work  which  he  had  before 
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him.  This  year  would  probably  be  the  last  in 
which  they  were  likely  to  hold  their  classes  in 
that  building,  but  many  of  them  would  re- 
member that  that  was  the  cradle  of  their  insti- 
tution. When  they  were  transplanted  to  Fins- 
bury-square,  and  possessed  all  the  advantages 
which  the  liherality  of  the  City  Guilds  would 
afford  them,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  they  would 
remember  those  who  had  taken  an  interest  in 
them  in  the  past,  and  seek  to  encourage  their 
fellow-workmen  to  take  part  in  those  classes, 
and  endeavour  to  better  their  position  in  life  in 
a way  that  would  add  much  to  the  honour  and 
glory  of  England  as  a great  industrial  and 
manufacturing  nation. 

Mr.  Thrupp  reminded  them  that  the  object 
of  these  classes  was  to  supplement  the  work 
that  used  to  be  done  by  the  master  among  his 
men,  and  hoped  they  would  adequately  appre- 
ciate the  services  of  those  teachers  who  were 
devoting  themselves  to  the  work  of  technical 
education.  He  hoped  also  that  all  those  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  movement  would 
remember  that  no  great  advance  could  be  made 
so  long  as  the  only  hours  devoted  to  it  were 
those  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Magnus,  as  representing  the  City  Guilds’ 
Institute,  remarked  that  though  it  was  not  quite 
clear  at  present  what  exact  form  the  Artisans’ 
Institute  might  take  in  connexion  with  the  new 
Institute,  it  had  been  considered  very  desirable 
that  its  future  should  be  looked  into  by  a com- 
mittee, and  he  hoped  that  their  deliberations 
would  lead  to  a satisfactory  result.  He  was 
quite  certain  that  the  good  work  which  had 
already  been  done  by  the  trustees  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  which  had  been  so  well  exemplified 
that  night,  would  not  be  allowed  to  languish  in 
the  effort  which  was  being  made  in  the  city  to 
promote  technical  education.  The  objects  of 
the  City  Guilds’  Institute  were  to  provide  in- 
struction in  those  principles  of  science  and  art 
which  underlie  a large  number  of  trades.  He 
might  say  at  once  that  it  was  not  the  object  of 
that  Institute  to  establish  trade  schools  in  which 
carpenters  should  be  taught  to  be  carpenters, 
or  masons  taught  to  be  masons,  so  as  to  render 
apprenticeship  unnecessary.  In  order  to  do  that 
it  would  be  imperative  that  that  Institute  Bhould 
establish  all  over  the  country  a large  number 
of  different  schools  adapted  to  different  special 
trades.  Its  object  was  not_ to  abolish  altogether 
apprenticeship,  but  rather  to  supplement  it  by 
teaching  more  thoroughly  than  in  workshops 
those  principles  of  art,  and  suoh  a knowledge 
of  geometry  and  science  generally,  as  are 
applicable  to  particular  industries.  He  believed 
that  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  that 
Institute  had  already  conferred  was  to  awaken 
a desire  in  the  provinces  to  establish  there 
colleges  and  schools  for  the  promotion  of 
techical  education.  He  returned  the  other  day 
from  Nottingham,  and  he  was  delighted  to  find 
that  the  public  spirit  of  the  town  had  been  such 
as  to  lead  them  to  erect  a college,  with  which 
he  did  not  think  any  college  in  London  could  be 
said  to  compare  for  the  efficiency  of  its  various 
appliances  for  teaching  science.  That  college 
had  been  erected  at  an  expense  of  60,000Z. 
That  alone  he  considered  a very  satisfactory 
result,  but  if  they  turned  to  other  provin- 
cial towns  they  would  Bee  the  Bame  thing. 
In  Leeds  there  existed  the  Yorkshire  College  of 
Science,  in  which  there  was  one  department 
which  had  been  endowed  exclusively  by  the 
Cothworkers’  Company  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing the  art  of  dyeing.  These  were  the  colleges 
that  were  required  throughout  the  country, 
where  not  only  science  and  art  should  be  taught, 
but  the  staple  indusiry  of  the  particular  town  in 
which  they  were  situated.  They  were  about  to 
establish  a large  college  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Finsbury,  and  their  object  was  to  teach  not  only 
chemistry,  physics,  and  mechanics,  in  so  far  as 
those  sciences  were  applicable  to  a great  variety 
of  industries,  but  also  the  staple  industry  of  the 
district,  which  was  cabinet-making.  With 
regard  to  the  work  he  had  seen  in  the  Artisans’ 
Institute,  he  could  only  express  himself  as  greatly 
satisfied.  He  thought  it  spoke  exceedingly  well 
for  the  care  and  attention  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  teachers,  and  for  the 
direct  influence  which  had  been  exerted  by  the 
trustees.  He  should  like  to  re-echo  the  words 
of  the  last  speaker  with  regard  to  the  great 
mportance  of  commencing  their  technical  train- 
ing at  an  earlier  age  than  that  which  was 
customary  at  present.  He  thought  they  would 
all  be  ready  to  concede  that  just  as  the  age  at 
which  they  could  best  train  the  intellectual 
faculties  was  the  age  of  youth,  so  they  would 


admit  that  the  ages  at  which  the  hand  and  eye 
could  beet  be  trained  for  the  work  in  which 
they  would  be  engaged  were  those  between 
twelve  and  fifteen.  No  doubt  classes  open  to 
boys  in  the  day  - time  would  ultimately  be 
establ  shed  throughout  the  metropolis,  and  he 
would  urge  every  parent  interested  in  the 
subject  to  cause  his  Bon  to  attend  these  classes 
so  that  he  would  not  experience  the  want  of  that 
technical  education  whioh  it  was  the  object  of 
the  projected  institutions  to  supply. 

Mr.  Trueman  Wood  said  that  it  was  his  fate 
a few  years  ago  to  stand  in  almost  an  unhappy 
relationship  to  the  Artisans’  Institute,  as  he  bad 
occupied  the  unfortunate  position  of  the  candid 
friend.  It  became  his  duty  to  prepare  a report 
for  some  of  the  City  Companies  on  the  subject 
of  technical  education,  and  in  doing  so  he  felt 
bound  to  refer  to  the  work  of  the  Institute.  He 
said  then  what  he  believed  to  be  true  in  regard 
to  it,  but  he  was  afraid  that  it  was  not  quite  so 
laudatory  as  it  might  have  been.  He  believed 
that  the  Institute  was  extremely  valuable  as 
showing  what  mechanics  and  artisans  really 
desired  and  aimed  at.  It  was  an  old  saying  that 
nobody  could  tell  where  the  shoe  pinched  except 
the  man  who  wore  it.  It  was  the  older  artisans 
who  felt  the  want  of  technical  education,  and 
who  were  determined  that  it  Bhould  be  supplied 
to  their  children,  who  on  their  part  did  not  mind 
attending  school  again  for  a while,  in  order  that 
the  prospects  of  their  future  life  might  be  well 
assured.  He  had  followed  the  course  of  the 
Artisans’  Institute  from  its  commencement,  and 
they  were  now  about  to  form  an  important  part 
of  the  most  important  institution  which  had 
yet  been  founded  in  this  country  for  the  promo- 
tion of  technical  education.  They  might  hope 
that  in  a few  years  England  would  no  longer  be 
behind  France,  Germany,  and  even  Switzerland 
in  the  matter  of  instructing  the  great  body  of 
the  working  people  in  the  arts.  As  a candid 
friend,  he  would  say  that  they  must  avoid  taking 
too  narrow  and  material  a view  of  science  and 
art. 

Mr.  Harland,  teacher  of  building  construction 
and  geometry,  next  addressed  the  meeting, 
remarking  that  about  60,000  houses  were 
annually  added  to  London,  and  that  on  an 
authoritative  computation  it  had  been  shown 
that  not  more  than  10,000  of  this  number  were 
constructed  in  a manner  to  render  them  quite 
fit  for  habitation.  It  was  the  object  of  the 
class  which  he  taught  to  do  away  with  bad  con- 
struction and  bad  building,  and  he  might  add 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  devote  considerable 
time  to  the  study  of  ironwork  and  sanitary 
engineering, — two  subjects  which  had  attracted 
much  attention  during  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  member  of  the  City  Guilds 
Institute,  felt  interested  in  the  Artisans’  Insti- 
tute, because  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was 
working  out  a problem  which  was  being  watched 
with  close  attention  on  all  sides.  Some  of  them 
had  a misgiving  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
might  go  in  the  direction  of  practical  working 
in  the  class-room.  But  his  passage  through  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute  had  convinced  him  that 
there  was  something  whioh  might  be  done  in 
the  class-room  without  infringement  upon  what 
was  done  in  the  shop.  In  his  opinion  there 
was  nothing  like  making  a model  of  an  object 
if  it  could  be  done,  because  with  the  assistance 
of  their  fingers  they  could  be  made  to  feel  an 
interest  in  the  particular  work  which  oould  not 
be  kept  up  without  such  manipulation.  He 
sympathised  very  much  with  the  want  of  proper 
teaching  in  the  workshop.  It  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  old  master  of  every  trade  had 
become  an  extinct  person  to  a certain  extent. 
Contracts  used  to  be  given  to  workmen  sepa- 
rately, but  now  they  had  a great  contractor  who 
was  responsible  for  everything,  and  who  took 
the  shortest  cut  to  realise  a safe  position.  If 
they  wanted  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  tech- 
nical education,  they  must  produce  sympathy 
between  the  master  and  workman.  But  that 
sympathy  would  never  come  whilst  they  com- 
bined to  take  as  much  as  they  could  and  give 
as  little  as  possible  in  return.  He  was  afraid 
it  was  a fact  that  there  was  a feeling  of  that 
kind,  and  it  could  be  overcome  only  by  some 
means  by  which  they  should  all  be  participators. 
How  that  was  to  come  about  they  would  doubt- 
less learn  from  the  forthcoming  lectures  of  Mr. 
Sedley  Taylor,  and  others,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  af  Arts. 

Mr.  Channon,  teacher  of  the  bricklayers’  class, 
believed  that  a few  years  ago  architects  found 
great  difficulty  in  getting  ornamental  designs  in 
brickwork  properly  executed,  and  that  this  was 


one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  establishment  of 
bis  class  at  the  Institute.  To  Bhow  what 
progress  had  been  made  in  tl>-is  branch  of  the 
arts  he  cited  the  buildings  in  Cadogan- square, 
the  Chelsea  Embankment,  and  Westwood  House, 
West  Hill,  Sydenham,  which  latter  he  thought 
was  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  brickwork  pro- 
duced. 

Professor  Huntington,  of  King’s  College,  said 
that  progress  was  the  result  of  the  application 
of  scientific  principles  rather  than  of  chance  dis- 
covery ; and  the  tendency  of  science  was  in  all 
cases  to  cheapen  production.  It  behoved  them 
to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  that  nation  which 
gave  the  greatest  attention  to  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  would  by  so  much  stand  the 
greatest  chance  of  success.  He  would  add  that 
they  should  all  recollect  that  they  were  students 
just  as  much  when  they  became  men  as  when 
they  were  BO-called  students. 

The  Chairman  read  the  following  list  of  the 
students  entered  : — 


Boliil  Geometry  

Model  and  Fre’ebaud  

Plane  Geometry  

Modelling  

Estimating,  Quantities,  and  Meusuration  Classes. 

Building  Construction 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters  .... 


Tin-plate  Pattern  Class  30 

Writing  and  Arithmetic  5 

Metal-Turning  Class.... 7 


Total 168 

The  next  business  was  the  distribution  of 
prizes  to  various  students,  the  following  being 
the  successful  competitors  : — J.  J.  Rawlins  (solid 
geometry),  T.  Jennings  (ditto),  W.  Reading 
(model  drawing),  A.  Young  (freehand  drawing), 
T.  W.  Gord  (ditto),  W.  Clifford  (modelling),  J. 
Smith  (ditto),  W.  Mead  (solid  geometry),  J. 
Tryell  (ditto),  A.  B.  Mathews  (ditto),  A.  Cleverly 
(ditto),  W.  R.  Rawlins  (ditto),  W.  Smith  (ditto). 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman  for  presiding.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  what  he,  and  those  who  followed  him, 
had  said,  would  show  them  that  the  experiment 
carried  on  by  the  Institute  was  one  of  interest 
to  their  common  country.  He  knew  no  class  in 
the  community  so  thoroughly  alive  to  the  welfare 
of  their  country  as  the  working  classes.  As  a 
rule,  they  had  always  shown  a true  spirit  of 
citizenship,  and  he  believed  that  that  feeling 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  thought  that  the 
work  which  was  done  in  the  Institute  was  a 
truly  national  work.  He  desired  to  acknowledge 
the  great  zeal  and  energy  which  had  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Millis,  the  secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tute. That  gentleman  was  an  example  of  what 
all  the  teachers  had  shown  in  their  several 
degrees, — namely,  an  untiring  devotion  to  the 
work  of  the  Institute,  for  whioh,  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  they  had  received  but  small  remunera- 
tion. That  was  no  trifling  matter  when  they 
remembered  that  those  teachers  were  all  work- 
ing men  who  devoted  their  leisure  to  the  great 
objects  for  which  the  Institute  was  founded. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  and 
adopted, 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  meeting,  and  a 
lighter  entertainment  was  then  proceeded  with. 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE 
SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  held  at  Mr.  Clarke’s  Library,  on  the  14th 
of  January,  Mr.  Joseph  Goddard  in  the  chair. 
A ballot  was  taken  for  the  election  of  presi- 
dent for  the  year  1881,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Goddard 
was  unanimously  re-elected. 

The  secretary  read  the  annual  report  of  the 
Council,  which  was  received  and  adopted,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  in  the  usual 
way.  The  book  prizes  were  presented  to  the 
successful  competitors,  Arthur  Wakerley,  J.  H. 
Carte,  and  Walter  A.  Catlow. 

A ballot  was  then  taken  for  the  election  of 
honorary  secretary,  and  Mr.  Jackson  was 
unanimously  re-elected. 

A ballot  was  also  taken  for  the  election  of  the 
Council,  and  Messrs.  Shenton,  Millican,  Good- 
acre,  and  Everard  were  re-elected. 


Works  of  Decorative  Art,  1881.— We 
understand  it  is  intended  to  hold,  during  the 
ensuing  season,  an  exhibition  of  select  works  of 
decorative  art  in  extensive  galleries,  now  in 
course  of  construction,  in  the  rear  of  108a,  New 
Bond-street. 
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A TOAST  TO  THE  PRESS. 

At  a banquet  given  recently  by  the  “ Society 
des  Beaus  Arts,”  at  Nice,  to  the  local  authorities 
and  friends  of  the  arts  generally,  the  toast  to  the 
press  was  “ carried,”  as  they  say  in  French,  by  our 
old  friend  and  colleague,  M.  Cesar  Daly,  who,  with 
his  accustomed  fluency  and  esprit,  and  an  intona- 
tion and  manner  peculiarly  his  own,  seems  to 
have  charmed  all  present.  It  was  a happy 
thought  which  led  him  to  prove  that  journalists 
had  once  been  plastic  artists.  To-day,  he  Baid, 
though  in  fuller  and  more  eloquent  language 
than  we  have  lime  or  space  to  adopt,  you  use 
the  pen,  and  with  a drop  of  fluid  educe  light, 
emotion,  and  even  will ; in  the  time  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  you  often  contented  yourselves 
with  the  stylus,  but  have  you  no  recollection  of 
a still  remoter  time,  when,  in  your  earliest 
infancy,  instead  of  using  the  twenty-four  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  you  impressed  upon  a page  of 
granite  or  of  bronze  representations  of  the 
objects  you  wished  to  refer  to  and  made  them 
symbols  of  the  sentiments  and  ideas  you  desired 
to  express  ? You  wrote  then  with  hieroglyphics, 
your  handwriting  consisted  of  pictures,  full  of 
charm  and  interest.  You  were,  in  short,  plasti- 
ciens.  We  artists  olaim  literature  as  another 
Sister,  and  our  common  mother  is  Poetry,  who 
feeds  eternally  and  from  unnumbered  sources 
Art  in  all  its  shapes.  Proceeding  in  this  strain 
he  roused  enthusiasm,  and  it  would  not  have 
surprised  us  if  his  brother  artists  had  on  the 
spot  acclaimed  him  04sar  Imperator  ! 


LECTURES  AT  THE  PARSES  MUSEUM 
OF  HYGIENE. 

WATER  SUPPLY  AND  FILTRATION. 

The  third*  of  the  course  of  lectures  to  mem- 
bers of  building  societies  and  others  on  “ Dwel- 
ling Houses  ” was  given  on  the  22nd  ult.  by 
Prof.  Corfield,  who  took  for  his  subject  “ Water 
Supply  and  Filtration.”  He  observed  that  the 
quantity  of  water  required  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation was  from  30  to  35  gallons  per  day.  Of 
that  quantity,  about  20  or  25  gallons  per  head 
were  required  for  domestic  purposes,  including 
baths,  the  remaining  10  gallons  being  required 
for  washing  and  watering  the  streets,  flushing 
the  sewers,  and  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  great  Bource  from  which  water  could  be  got 
was  rain,  which  was,  indeed,  the  indirect  source 
of  all  water  supply,  so  that  it  became  very  im- 
portant to  measure  the  rain-fall.  Rain-water 
collected  under  proper  conditions  as  it  fell  in  the 
country  was  a very  pure  drinking-water,  but 
when  collected  in  towns,  or  near  large  towns,  it 
was  invariably  unfit  to  drink,  as  it  contained 
filth  in  the  shape  of  soot  and  organic  matter. 
Of  well-water,  that  afforded  by  shallow  wells 
was  very  dangerous  and  unreliable  for  drinking 
purposes,  because  shallow  wells  received  more 
or  less  of  the  surface  drainage  of  the  vicinity. 
To  mitigate  this  evil  to  some  extent  Mr.  Tudor, 
the  surveyor  to  the  Goole  Sanitary  Authority, 
had  devised  a water-tight  lining,  consisting  of  a 
stoneware  cylinder,  for  wells.  It  was  a well- 
established  fact  that  upon  pervious  strata,  such 
aB  sand  or  gravel,  where  shallow  wells  abounded, 
typhoid  fever  and  kindred  diseases  were  enor- 
mously more  prevalent  than  upon  impervious 
strata  such  as  clay  or  rock.  Springs  and 
streams  afforded  a great  variety  of  water  as  to 
quality,  but  most  of  those  springs  whose  water 
was  of  an  ordinary  temperature,  and  not  too 
much  impregnated  with  mineral  matter,  afforded 
good  potable  water.  The  waters  of  springs  were 
generally  very  hard,  though  very  pure,  beoause 
they  were  not  contaminated  by  organic  matter. 
It  was  from  springs  that  the  Romans  obtained 
their  water  and  conveyed  it  by  means  of  aque- 
ducts to  their  cities.  Fortunately  for  them  they 
did  not  know  how  to  pump  water  from  the 
yellow  Tiber, — a fouler  river  than  the  Thames 
as  it  flowed  through  London.  They  therefore 
went  to  Tivoli,  and  to  the  springs  in  the  Alban 
hills,  and  to  streams  and  lakes.  The  aqueducts 
were  simply  channels  for  the  conduct  of  the 
water,  such  channels  being  carried  over  the 
valleys  on  arches  of  greater  or  less  altitude,  and 
where  the  ground  was  high,  carried  on  or  under 
its  surface  by  means  of  tunnelling.  These  aque- 
ducts were  several  of  them  forty  or  fifty  miles 
in  length,  and  some  of  them  carried  two  or  even 
three  channels,  one  above  another.  Altogether 
there  were  nine  of  these  costly  aqueducts  to 
supply  Rome  with  water,  two  of  them  being 

* The  preceding  lectures  have  been  reported  in  extenso 
in  the  Builder. 


carried  wholly  underground  to  lessen  the  risk  of 
the  water  supply  of  the  city  being  cut  off  by 
invading  barbarians.  It  had  been  alleged  by 
some  engineers  that  the  Romans  were  un- 
acquainted with  the  principle  of  the  inverted 
syphon,  for  they  had  not  used  it  in  conveying 
water  across  valleys  to  their  cities.  They  were 
acquainted  with  it,  however,  and  it  was  practi 
cally  applied  in  the  aqueduct  erected  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius  to  supply  Lugudunum 
(Lyons),  his  favourite  residential  city,  with 
water.  Some  of  the  aqueducts  constructed  to 
supply  Rome,  when  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
power,  with  water  were  still  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  brought  water  from  the  same  sources 
as  of  old.  With  regard  to  water,  Rome  was 
still  one  of  the  best-supplied  oities  in  the  world, 
and  nothing  was  more  startling  to  those  who 
visited  Rome  for  the  first  time  than  to  see  the 
enormous  amount  of  pure  water  continually 
running  from  the  numerous  public  fountains  of 
the  city.  It  had  been  calculated  that  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  channels  of  the  aqueducts 
supplying  water  to  Rome  in  ancient  times  was 
120  square  feet.  In  other  words,  as  Mr.  Parker 
had  very  well  put  it,  a stream  of  water  20  ft. 
wide  and  6 ft.  deep  was  constantly  flowing  into 
the  city,  which  would  give  330  gallons  per  day 
per  head  of  the  population.  The  lecturer  next 
pointed  out  that  some  of  our  towns  are  supplied 
with  water  in  a somewhat  similar  manner, 
though  not  on  so  liberal  a scale,  as  Rome,  i.e., 
by  means  of  water  brought  from  mountain  lakes 
and  streams  at  a distance,  and  observed  that  as 
a general  rule  such  supplies  were  far  superior 
to  those  drawn  from  rivers,  the  water  of  which 
was  generally  so  impure  as  to  be  unfit  to  drink. 
The  method  of  constructing  artesian  wells  having 
been  briefly  described,  the  lecturer  observed  that 
such  wells  furnished  very  good  water,  but  it  was 
very  hard.  Now,  hard  water  could  be  softened 
on  a small  scale  by  boiling,  by  which  operation 
the  carbonic  acid  was  driven  off  in  the  steam 
and  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  precipitated.  On 
a large  scale  water  could  be  softened  by  adding 
quicklime  to  it,  as  in  Clark’s  process,  the  quick- 
lime absorbing  the  free  carbonic  acid  and  thus 
causing  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  be  precipitated. 
The  process  known  as  the  Porter-Clark  process 
was  an  improvement  on  Clark’s  process,  and 
included  means  of  filtration.  More  recently, 
Messrs.  Atkins  had  introduced  a method  of 
softening  water  combined  with  rapid  filtration, 
but  it  remained  to  be  seen  whether  it  could  be 
continuously  and  efficiently  employed  on  a very 
large  scale.  Discussing  the  merits  of  the  con- 
stant versus  the  intermittent  system  of  supply, 
the  lecturer  pronounced  unhesitatingly  in  favour 
of  a constant  service,  as  by  its  adoption  cisterns, 
butts,  and  other  receptacles  for  the  storage  of 
the  water  were  rendered  unnecessary.  Such 
receptacles  speedily  got  foul  unless  they  were 
periodically  cleansed,  and  the  foul  and  stagnant 
water  they  often  contained  was  the  Bource  of  a 
great  deal  of  disease.  It  had  been  found,  too, 
that  at  Croydon,  outbreaks  of  disease  had  been 
traced  to  the  fact  of  bad  air  from  closets  and 
drains  having  been  drawn  into  the  empty  mains 
by  suction.  With  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
waste,  he  believed  that  in  several  towns  where 
the  constant  service  was  adopted  the  consump- 
tion of  water  was  less  per  head  than  it  had  been 
under  the  intermittent  system.  Water-closets 
should  never  be  supplied  directly  from  the  cistern 
which  supplied  the  drinking-water,  and  the  over- 
flow pipe  should  never  be  oarried  into  a drain  or 
water-closet  trap,  but  allowed  to  run  out  through 
the  wall  and  to  discharge  into  the  open  air  when 
the  ball-cock  was  out  of  order,  as  was  now 
insisted  upon  by  the  water  companies.  In  large 
numbers  of  houses  at  the  present  time  the  ovex-- 
flow  waste-pipe  was  connected  direct  with  the 
house  drain,  of  which  it  frequently  formed, 
indeed,  the  only  ventilator,  and  when  it  was 
seen  that  such  ventilator  had  its  exit  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  cistern  the  danger 
of  the  contamination  of  di-inking  - water  by 
sewer-gas  was  obvious.  In  conclusion,  the 
lecturer  described  the  methods  of  purifica- 
tion adopted  on  a large  scale  in  the  shape 
of  filter  - beds  (the  construction  of  which 
he  explained)  by  the  water  companies,  and 
on  a small  scale  in  the  shape  of  portable 
filters  in  households.  Of  domestic  filters,  he 
spoke  of  those  which  used  a filtering  medium 
of  animal  oharcoal  as  very  good,  provided  the 
material  were  well  burned  : if  insufficiently 
burned  it  was  likely  to  become  charged  with 
impurities  and  to  harbour  worms.  Silicated 
carbon  and  spongy  iron  also  afforded  good 
filtering  materials.  But,  whatever  the  filtering 
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medium  used,  downward  filtration  was  the 
best,  inasmucli  as  it  facilitated  the  aeration  or 
oxygenation  of  the  water,  this  process  serving 
to  destroy  organic  impurities. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  a vote  of 
thanks  was  moved  and  seconded  by  two  working 
men,  who  said  that  these  lectures  would  have 
the  effect  of  inducing  all  who  heard  them  to 
look  into  the  details  of  their  houses  and  see  that 
their  domeBtio  appliances  were  properly  fitted 
and  in  good  order. 


HOUSE  DRAINAGE. 

The  fourth  lecture  of  the  series  was  delivered 
on  Saturday,  the  5th  inst.,  by  Mr.  Rogers 
Field,  C.E.,  who  took  for  his  subject  “ House 
Drainage.”  He  commenced  by  explaining  the 
sanitaiy  principles  that  should  be  observed  in 
carrying  out  works  of  house-drainage.  It  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  those  principles 
should  be  thoroughly  understood,  as  the  true 
application  of  them  would  enable  a sound 
opinion  to  be  formed  on  what  was  good  and 
what  was  bad  drainage,  and  also  on  the  value  of 
the  various  sanitary  appliances  now  put  for- 
ward in  such  numbers.  The  essential  princi- 
ples of  perfect  drainage  were  very  few  and 
simple,  in  fact,  they  might  be  reduced  to  two  : — 
(1)  that  all  foul  matter  should  be  rapidly  and 
completely  removed  from  the  houBe  directly  it 
was  produced  ; (2)  that  there  should  be  no  back 
current  of  foul  air  into  the  house  through  the 
pipes  and  drains  which  were  used  for  removing 
the  foul  matter.  These  principles  were  so  simple 
and  self-evident  that  there  was  great  danger 
of  their  importance  being  overlooked,  but  a 
little  careful  consideration  would  show  that 
they  really  went  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
question.  Taking  the  first  principle, — the  im- 
mediate and  complete  removal  of  foul  matter, 
— the  lecturer  pointed  out  that  cesspools  did  not 
fulfil  this  condition.  Although  it  was  now 
generally  admitted  that  they  were  radically 
wrong,  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  there  were 
many  traps  and  other  contrivances  of  the 
nature  of  cesspools,  which  were  still  largely 
used.  The  old-fashioned  square  dip-trap,  ox- 
mason’s  trap,  was  one  of  these.  This  was  still 
constantly  fixed  beneath  the  floors  of  scul- 
leries as  a fat  trap,  and  was  also  advocated 
by  many  so-called  “ praotical  men”  as  the 
best  form  of  trap  for  the  interception 
of  sewer-gas.  The  leaden  D traps,  still 
largely  in  vogue,  were  also,  in  effect, 
small  cesspools,  and  should  be  rigidly  excluded 
in  good  drainage ; in  fact,  he  would  recommend 
that  no  man  who  valued  his  health  and  that  of 
his  family  Bhonld  take  a house  in  which  there 
were  any  pan-closets  or  D traps.  He  showed 
experiments  illustrative  of  the  defects  of  these 
apparatus,  and  then  proceeded  to  point  out  that 
what  was  required  was  that  the  drains  should 
be  self-cleansing,  to  effect  which  they  must  be  of 
a proper  Bize  (large  pipes  as  a general  rule  were 
a mistake),  have  a proper  fall,  and  be  truly  laid. 
He  described  the  various  methods  of  jointing 
pipes,  and  pointed  out  their  relative  advantages 
and  the  necessity  of  the  drains  being  perfectly 
watertight.  It  was,  he  said,  astonishing  to  find 
the  ignorance  that  prevailed  among  builders  on 
this  point,  in  illustration  of  which  he  quoted 
a case  which  came  under  his  notice  only  the 
day  before.  A builder  being  asked  particulars 
of  the  drains  of  a recently-built  house  in  the 
suburbs,  stated  that  the  drainage  was  in  perfect 
order,  and  on  being  pressed  for  particulars  as  to 
how  the  drains  were  jointed,  said  “ Ob,  that  was 
all  right.  As  a practical  man  he  knew  that  it 
was  a mistake  to  use  cement,  as  it  caused 
obstruction  in  the  pipe ; clay  was  no  use,  and  he 
had  therefore  had  the  pipes  laid  without  any 
material  in  the  joints  at  all,  bo  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  workmen  to  make  any  mistake  ; ” 
and  surely  enough  on  opening  down  to  the 
drains  they  were  found  all  to  be  laid  with 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  joints  ! The  lecturer 
showed  by  means  of  experiments  on  the  simplest 
form  of  closet  apparatus  the  absolute  necessity 
there  was  to  have  a good  flush.  In  the  case  of 
the  so-called  “ tall  hopper,”  with  an  ordinary 
waste-preventer,  the  paper  was  not  washed  out 
of  the  trap  at  all,  whereas  in  a “hopper”  of 
improved  construction,  with  a good  flush,  every- 
thing was  immediately  cleared  out.  The 
lecturer  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  second 
principle  of  perfect  drainage,  viz., — the  preven- 
tion of  back  currents  of  foul  air  into  the  house. 
He  explained  the  insufficiency  of  the  ordinary 
unventilated  water-trap,  which  was  continually 
absorbing  the  foul  air  from  the  sewer  and  giving 
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it  oil  on  tlie  other  side,  and  that  the  only  real 
Becurity  was  in  a proper  system  of  disconnexion 
and  ventilation,  and  he  showed  by  means 
of  several  diagrams  the  difference  between 
direct  communication  and  disconnexion.  He 
explained  the  various  appliances  for  disconnect- 
ing house-drains  from  the  sewer,  including  the 
ordinary  disconneotinggully,  Buchan’s,  Hellyer’s, 
and  Potts’s  disconnecting  trapB,  and  the  dis- 
connecting manhole.  He  also  illustrated,  by 
experiment  with  a glass  tube,  the  necessity  of 
having  an  inlet  and  an  outlet  in  order  to  esta- 
blish true  ventilation.  After  alluding  to  the 
necessity  of  cutting  off  the  overflow  of  cisterns 
and  waste-pipes  of  safes  from  the  drains,  and 
of  having  separate  cisterns  for  water-closets, 
&c.,  he  concluded  by  pointing  out  the  necessity 
of  periodical  attention  being  paid  to  the  drains. 
People  were  aware  that  chimneys  required 
sweeping  and  rooms  cleaning,  but  they  thought 
that  drains  might  be  left  without  ever  being 
looked  at  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  This 
was  a great  mistake.  Good  drainage,  in  which 
everything  was  accessible,  reduced  the  amount 
of  attention  to  a minimum,  but  would  not 
altogether  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  some 
attention. 

A vote  “of  thanks  was  moved  by  a working 
man,  and  seconded  by  “ a sanitary  inspector  of 
a suburban  district  just  outside  London,”  where 
he  said,  many  of  the  points  insisted  upon  by 
Mr.  Rogers  Field  were  being  generally  applied. 
He  only  wished  that  “ local  nabobs  ” generally 
could  be  brought  to  hear  such  lectures,  and  to 
pay  heed  to  their  teachings  in  the  districts 
under  their  control. 

The  last  lecture  of  the  course  will  be  delivered 
on  Saturday,  the  19th  inst.,  by  Professor  Cor- 
field,  subject : “ Water-closets,  Sinks,  and 
Baths.” 


THE  LIVADIA. 

The  correspondent  of  a morning  paper  tele- 
graphs from  Berlin  that  a detachment  of  Russian 
sailors  has  gone  to  Ferrol  to  take  part  in  the 
extensive  repairs  necessary  for  the  Livadia  after 
her  first  briof  voyage.  It  will  be  remembered 
by  our  readers  that,  while  the  press  in  general 
was  full  of  laudation  of  this  last  triumph  of  her 
naval  architects  (a  laudation  in  which  persons 
who  have  been  regarded  as  high  authorities  in 
this  country  took  part),  we  raised  the  voice  of 
warning.  To  return  to  the  earliest  tform  of 
vessel, — that  of  the  coracle,  on  an  exaggerated 
scale,  did  not  appear  to  us  a happy  conception. 
So  much  do  the  known  laws  of  movement 
through  water  oppose  the  speed  attainable  by  a 
vessel  of  disproportionate  beam,  that  we  felt  it 
safer  to  rely  on  scientific  forecast  than  on 
accounts  of  actual  behaviour,  which  might 
prove  to  be  too  favourable.  Now  we  find  that 
it  is  contended  by  Russian  ship-builders  that, 
owing  to  the  shock  of  the  monster  engines 
required  for  her  propulsion,  “the  Livadia 
will  never  be  a seaworthy  vessel.”  We 
speak  with  all  the  reserve  that  should  be  main- 
tained by  those  who  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a voyage  in  the  Livadia.  But  it  is  the 
I opinion  of  not  a few  professional  men  that  the 
distinct  propelling  systems  with  which  this  craft 
is  furnished  act  against,  instead  of  in  harmony 
with,  one  another,  and  actually  tear  the  hull 
to  pieces,  as  a pig  cuts  its  own  throat  in 
swimming.  This  was  the  view  put  forward  by 
our  friends  at  a time  when  the  public  were 
told  that  some  “ floating  wreck  ” had  stove  in 
some  of  the  bow  of  the  Livadia.  It  assumes 
more  significance  now  that  we  are  told  of  the 
large  preparations  that  are  being  made  to 
remedy  bo  small  a disaster.  The  Livadia  has 
yet  to  prove  that  she  is  the  ship  of  the  future, 
or,  for  that  matter,  of  the  present.  It  is  all 
the  more  satisfactory,  from  a scientific  stand- 
point, to  feel  assured  that  all  that  could  be 
done  with  excellent  materials  and  workmanship 
to  do  justice  to  the  design  was  supplied  by  the 
builders  of  the  Livadia. 


Quotations  are  being  made,  says  the  Timber 
Trades  Journal,  for  Quebec  yellow  pine  at 
17 1.  10s.  for  1st,  111.  10s.  for  2nd,  and  61.  for 
3rd,  per  Petersburg  standard,  free  on  board. 
For  spruce,  St.  John  and  Miramichi  shipment, 
4 1.  10s.  is,  we  believe,  asked  ; while  for  Riga 
goods  the  figures  are  put  down  at  7 1.  for  full 
11  in.  crown,  although  a little  time  back  71.  5s. 
was  asked,  and  for  3x9  and  3 x 10%  to  11, 
61.  10s.  to  61. 10s.  to  6J.  153.  free  on  board. 


HONOLULU  CATHEDRAL,  SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 

It  is  now  proposed  by  the  Bishop  to  proceed 
with  the  building  of  this  cathedral.  It  was 
commenced  in  1867  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Slater  & Carpenter.  Great  interest  was  felt  in 
it  by  the  late  king  and  afterwards  by  his 
widow,  Queen  Emma  (who  visited  England). 
The  foundations  of  the  choir  and  tower  were 
laid,  and  much  of  the  stonework  of  the  arcades 
of  the  choir  and  ambulatory  windows  was  pre- 
pared and  sent  out  from  England — there  being 
then  no  available  freestone  discovered  in  the 
islands,  although  there  was  plenty  of  volcanic 
reefstone  available  for  walling.  Unfortunately, 
however,  oircumBtances  prevented  the  erection 
of  any  but  temporary  buildings.  Efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  proceed  with  the  suspended 
works,  and  the  nave,  and  aisles  and  transepts, 
will  probably  be  first  erected,  and  the  choir 
proceeded  with  as  funds  allow.  The  original 
design  of  the  nave  has  been  simplified  to  save 
the  cost  of  freestone  and  labour  on  it,  for 
skilled  labour  there  commands  five  dollars  per 
day.  Freestone  can  be  imported  from  California, 
and  there  has  been  found  recently  masses  of 
hard  sandstone  torn  up  from  the  bed  of  the  sea 
and  cast  on  the  shore  which  it  iB  believed  can  be 
utilised,  even  at  the  high-priced  labour,  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  stone  worked  and  sent  out 
from  England.  Drawings  and  specifications  are 
being  prepared  by  the  architects,  Mr.  R.  Her- 
bert Carpenter  and  Mr.  B.  Ingelow. 


OBITUARY. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Clemence, 
builder,  late  of  Villierd-street,  Strand.  The  deceased  in 
early  life  came  from  a village  in  Cornwall,  and  his  first  em- 
ployment in  Loudon  was  in  taking  some  of  the  carpenters’ 
work  to  the  houses  in  Regent-street  aud  Regent  Quadrant, 
then  in  course  of  erection.  Ho  soon  afterwards  commenced 
business  in  Villiers-street,  Strand,  a9  a builder,  and  by 
dint  of  perseverance  and  industry  amassed  a good  for- 
tune. He  was  well  known  in  the  trade  as  a man  of 
uprightness  and  integrity,  and  was  greatly  respected  by 
all  with  whom  be  had  business  counexions.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  Abney  Park  Cemetery  on  Saturday  last, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  relatives  and  friends  who 
formed  the  funeral  procession,  about  seventy  of  his  em- 
ployes, consisting  of  clerks,  foremen,  aud  the  oldest 
workmen,  formed  the  procession  at  the  cemetery-gate,  and 
followed  him  to  the  grave  to  mark  their  respect  for  his 
memory. 


BOROUGH  SURVEYORS. 

Sir, — Perhaps  no  being  under  the  sun  is  more 
harassed,  and  leads  a more  worried  life,  than  a 
borough  surveyor,  for  no  man  has  to  contribute 
more  (directly  or  indirectly)  to  the  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants  than  he  has ; and,  therefore,  if 
occasionally  a road  opposite  some  “ local 
magnate’s  ” habitation  happens  to  be  a trifle 
muddier  than  usual,  he  is  subject  to  all  the 
vials  of  that  magnate’s  wrath.  So,  a loose  flag 
or  paving  stone,  a dusty  day,  a defective  drain, 
a smoky  chimney,  or  a thousand  and  one  little 
ills,  are  the  subjects  of  hourly  visitations  on  the 
poor  surveyor’s  devoted  head. 

No  one  need  envy  those  who,  when  taking 
such  offices  under  a corporation,  place  all  their 
“ eggs  in  one  basket,”  because,  as  “ little  pots 
are  soon  hot,”  so  any  fussy,  empty-headed 
nonentity,  who  “ cavils  on  the  ninth  part  of  a 
hair,”  can,  perhaps  without  any  reasonable  pre- 
text, raise  a cabal  whereby  the  surveyor’s  posi- 
tion is  rendered  at  once  uncomfortable  and 
untenable. 

To  a really  enterprising,  able  man,  who  values 
his  independence  and  honour,  the  position  of  a 
surveyor  in  most  boroughs  iB  scarcely  worth 
having,  and  is  one  which  no  local  practitioner  of 
any  standing  at  all  would  give  up  his  private 
business  for. 

True,  now  and  again  a Burveyorship  of  some 
importance  is  open  for  competition,  but  if  such 
a rara  avis  as  Manchester,  Salford,  Newcastle, 
or  Bradford  presents  itself,  it  is  generally 
secured  by  a gentleman  occupying  a similar 
position  in  a smaller  town,  and  is  used  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  as  a stepping-stone  to 
another  and  better  position,  or  to  what  is  often  a 
more  lucrative  one, — namely,  a private  practice 

A vacancy  arising  in  a large  town  frequently 
causes  other  vacancies  in  neighbouring  towns, 
because  almost  invariably  such  a vacancy  is 
filled  by  an  applicant  filling  a borough  surveyor- 
ship  elsewhere,  rendering  it  necessary  for  his 
post  to  be  filled  by  another  borough  surveyor, 
who  is  graduating  upwards,  thus  causing 
repeated  changes  throughout  the  country. 

Not  so  in  a borough  where  the  surveyor  is 
allowed  to  practise  on  his  own  account,  as  he 


gradually  builds  up  a business,  which  enables 
him  to  settle  permanently  in  the  town,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  a stay  to  the  corporation,  who 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  matured  experience, 
often  keeping  the  council  clear  of  litigation, 
and  serving  the  borough  with  a large,  well- 
selected,  steady,  and  able  staff  of  clerks,  at 
much  less  cost,  and  with  greater  efficiency  and 
promptitude,  than  is  often  the  case  with  a more 
inexperienced  man  and  a limited  staff. 

Probably  there  are  not  fifteen  boroughs  in  the 
country  where  the  salary  is  more  than  4001.  a 
year,  and  the  man  filling  a position  of  this  kind 
is  expected,  not  only  to  appear  like  a gentleman, 
but  he  must  be,  like  Cassar’s  wife,  above 
suspicion,  inaccessible  to  corruption,  and  in- 
capable of  accepting  commissions  or  douceurs 
of  any  kind ; and,  as  I am  proud  to  believe,  the 
great  majority  of  borough  surveyors  are  so,  and 
have  the  interests  of  their  employers  and  the 
ratepayers  at  heart  with  a singleness  of  purpose 
unsurpassed  by  men  in  any  other  walk  of  life. 
It  necessarily  follows  to  my  mind  that  the  posi- 
tion of  a man,  say  with  a large  family  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  educate,  on  so  limited  an  income, 
must  be  a very  unenviable  one  in  a financial 
point  of  view. 

Far  better,  then,  if  he  is  a man  of  energy,  if 
you  would  have  him  to  manifest  any  independ- 
ence at  all,  to  allow  him  to  practise  privately, 
and  thereby  be  able  to  withstand,  and  keep  at 
bay,  the  multitude  of  tempters  who  are  con- 
stantly at  his  elbow,  ready  to  accomplish  and 
glory  in  his  fall. 

Happily  suoh  occurrences  seldom  happen,  and 
while,  therefore,  the  fraternity  must  be  looked 
upon  by  every  one  as  honourable  men,  yet  they 
are  to  be  sympathised  with  in  the  daily  struggle 
whioh  must  be  their  task  to  “ make  ends  meet.” 
“ Poor  and  content  is  rich  enough,”  but  as  the 
immortal  Burns  puts  it, — 

“ To  catch  Dame  Fortune’s  golden  smile. 
Assiduous  wait  upon  her, 

And  gather  gear  by  every  wile 
That’s  justified  by  honour. 

Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a hedge, 

Nor  for  a train  attendant, 

But  for  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  being  independent.” 

Cor  Unum,  via  Una. 


THE  FROST  AND  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Sin, — In  reply  to  Mr.  John  Smeaton’s  letter,  and  for 
the  public  benefit  generally,  please  grant  mo  a corner  in 
your  invaluable  journal,  by  way  of  explanation  why  the 
Yankee  or  one-pipe  system  of  hot  water  is  dangerous,  with 
all  due  respect  to  Mr.  J.  Smeaton. 

In  the  first  place,  the  air-pipe  is  generally  taken  up  to 
the  top  of  the  cold  water  supply  tank,  and  is  often  some 
50  ft.  in  length.  This  pipe,  being  single,  cannot  be 
expected  to  keep  hot,  but,  like  all  others,  becomes,  when 
exposed,  frost-bound ; we  will  say  to-night  it  is  so,  and 
also  the  cold  supply  to  the  hot-water  tank.  The  water 
now  is  cooled  down  to  say  60°,  aud  consequently  very 
much  diminished  in  bulk.  What  next.  The  morning  finds 
its  regular  roaring  fire.  The  water  is  quickly  brought  up 
to  212°,  and  away  goes  the  boiler,  tank,  or  pipes.  What 
is  to  prevent  it,  considering  that  water  expands  and  con- 
tracts as  follows?  For  every  22 %°  in  cooling  from  212°  to 
32°  the  results  are  as  follow  : — 

In  cooling  22%°  from  212°  or  to  189%  18  Parts. 

„ „ 189%  „ 167  16-2  „ 

„ „ 167  „ 141%  13'8  „ 

„ „ 141%  „ 122  11-5  „ 

..  „ 132  „ 99%  93  „ 

„ „ 99%  „ 77  7 1 „ 

„ „ 77  „ 51%  39  „ 

„ „ 51%  „ 32  0'2  „ 

Of  course  you  will  notice  that  the  expansion  occasioned 
by  heating  water  22%°  nearest  the  boiling  point  is  nearly 
five  times  as  great  as  is  produced  by  the  heating  it  22%° 
from  about  the  natural  medium  temperature,  so  that 
the  water  has  every  chance  to  cause  a rupture.  Now, 
sir,  this  rupture  is  very  often  at  the  manhole  in 
the  boiler,  or  at  the  connectors  at  the  back  and  out  of 
sight.  Of  course,  not  always  ; but  wheu  it  is  so,  and  is  not 
noticed,  everything  is  taken  for  granted  to  be  right,  except 
they  get  no  water.  This  goes  on  for  day9,  the  water  boils 
away  below  the  top  of  the  boiler,  steam  at  once  generates, 
the  tank  becomes  a steam-uhest,  and  what  follows  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  description.  Well,  then,  if  this 
be  so,  and  the  one-pipe  system  is  the  best,  let  there  be 
some  provision  for  filling  this  tank,  which  may  be 
effected  by  having  a tap  in  the  top  and  a funnel  to  fix  in  this, 
or  by  having  a glass  gauge  to  s--e  the  water.  Safety-valves 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  however  delicately  they 
may  be  constructed;  even  those  having  flat  faces  and  dead 
weights,  when  used  in  connexion  with  hot  water  become 
treacherous.  I think  I know  every  valve  of  this  kind, 
having  for  the  last  twenty  years  made  them  my  particular 
study.  Use  a tube  of  mercury  if  you  like,  you  will  then 
have  a liquid  safety-valve  ; but  even  with  this  you  cannot 
consider  the  tank  safe,  as  thev  are  made  so  thin  that  they 
will  not  staud  the  pressure  when  the  extra  heat  is  brought 
about  by  the  steam.  Copper  tanks  are  fitted  about  Wor- 
cestershire and  found  to  be  too  exp»nsive.  Take  my  advice, 
and  use  the  open-tank  system,  a9  then  you  cau  see  what  is 
going  on,  and  also  be  able  to  fill  the  same  without  trouble, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  they  often  keep  the  rest  of 
the  pipes  warm  ; and,  again,  to  say  nochiug  ab  >ut  being 
able  to  draw  next  to  all  your  hot  water  when  required 
without  the  use  of  stop-cocks  for  regulating  the  name. 

P.  J.  Davies,  Eugineer. 

jf_B. — It  is  not  generally  known  that  you  can  boil  water 
in  a boiler  until  it  becomes  highly  explosive,  which  may 
account  for  some  of  the  unforeseen  accidents. 
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THE  BUILDER. 
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PERSIAN  PLAN  DRAWING. 

Sir, — in  the  paper  on  Persian  architecture 
read  at  the  Institute  on  the  31st  ult.  there  was 
one  point  not  connected  with  the  artistic 
features  of  Persian  architecture,  but  which  is 
worth  attention  as  bearing  on  the  question  of 
geometric  proportions  in  architectural  design, 
which  has  been  so  much  debated. 

Professor  Lewis  described  the  use  of  paper 
ruled  in  squares  for  drawing  plans  on,  and 
observed  that  this  manner  of  drawing  the  plan 
led  to  a general  squareness  of  outline  and  to  “ a 
certain  rhythmical  proportion  ” in  the  lengths 
and  widths. 

It  has  been  suggested  more  than  once  in  your 
own  columns,  I believe,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
that  many  of  the  geometrical  proportions  found 
in  measuring  ancient  structures,  as  in  Egypt, 
may  have  resulted  simply  from  the  employment 
of  so  many  units  of  the  same  measure  in  each 
direction,  just  as,  in  setting  out  the  length  of 
walls  in  feet,  a man,  if  he  has  no  detailed  in- 
structions to  guide  him,  is  likely  to  take  round 
numbers  in  feet  each  way.  Here  is  an  inde- 
pendent confirmation  of  this  view  from  another 
quarter.  If  the  ruled  paper  had  not  been  men- 
tioned by  Professor  Lewis,  no  doubt  some  stickler 
for  finding  the  theory  of  geometrical  propor- 
tions in  everything  would  have  discovered  proof 
that  the  Persians  designed  their  houses  on 
geometrical  ratios.  May  not  some  such  process 
as  the  ruled  paper  be  the  equally  simple  ex- 
planation of  some  of  the  geometrical  mare’s 
nests  that  architectural  theorists  have  dis- 
covered? H.  H.  Statham. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OP  1851. 

Sir, — I am  exceedingly  nleased  to  find,  from  your  re- 
marks in  last  week’s  edition  of your  valued  journal,  that  the 
Society  of  Arts  have  taken  up  the  subject  of  a memorial  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  about  which  I wrote  you  a few  months 
since.  I trust  they  will  be  more  successful  in  obtaining  the 
ear  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  than  I have  been.  I 
asked  my  friend,  Mr.  Firth,  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
Commissioner,  which  he  did,  and  I was  to  receive  a reply 
in  due  course.  Up  to  this  moment  I have  not  received  the 
response  as  promised. 

I say  now,  as  I said  theD,  that  I think  it  highly  dis- 
creditable to  the  British  nation  that  the  pre.-ent  generation 
should  be  in  ignorance  as  to  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  : a conception  of  the  genius  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  and  one  which  resulted  in  so  much  benefit 
to  mankind,  and  to  this  country  in  particular. 

I cannot  unders'and  what  can  be  the  objection  to  the 
erection  of  the  memorial,  now  standing  in  the  Horticul- 
tural Gardens,  unkuown  to  all  but  a few  privileged  ticket- 
holders  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Use  your  powerful  influence  towards  the  removal  of  what, 
as  I remarked  before,  I consider  a standing  discredit  to 
the  nation.  No  other  couutry  in  Europe  would  act  in  the 
manner  ours  does.  Samuel  Wobssam. 


ON  SIMPLICITY,  COMMON  SENSE,  AND 
INTELLIGENT  SUPERVISION  IN 
SANITARY  APPLIANCES. 

•§lRj — When  a large  charitable  institution  with 
a highly-educated  staff  has  its  soil-pipes  frozen, 
and  a waste  outside  the  front  forming  a mag- 
nificent icicle  like  a glacier;  when  all  my 
neighbours  have  their  water  supply,  and,  in 
some  instances,  their  gas  supply,  cut  off, 
buying  water  at  Id.  the  bucket,  cooking  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  going  without  fires  iu  the 
kitchen  from  fear  of  boiler  explosion, — and  are 
now  lamenting  over  the  disastrous  results  of  the 
thaw,  it  may  be  asked  if  there  is  not  a want  of 
common  sense  and  intelligent  supervision  in  not 
preventing  these  usual  concomitants  of  a severe 
winter  ? 

The  house  I live  in  was  built  some  thirty 
years  ago  by  a speculative  builder,  who  was  his 
own  architect.  Having  purchased  the  lease, 
and  afterwards  the  ground-rent,  and  made  it 
freehold  with  a registered  indefeasible  title,  I 
eet  to  work  to  remedy  the  numerous  deficiencies, 
sanitary  and  otherwise.  (After  diverting  the 
overflow  pipe  of  the  cisterns  from  direct  com- 
munication with  the  drains  and  soil-pipes,  and 
ventilating  the  soil-pipes,  I covered  over  the 
leads  on  which  the  top  cistern  is  placed  with  a 
glass  roof,  making  it  into  a small  conservatory, 
•which  is  warmed  by  a coil  of  hot-water  pipes 
attached  to  a small  boiler  heated  by  two  Bunsen 
burners  at  the  back  of  the  gas  fire-place  in  the 
bath  and  dressing  room,  thus  maintaining  a 
temperature  of  at  least  40°,  with  20°  of  frost 
outside.  The  water  has  always  been  rea,dy, 
without  breaking  the  ice,  for  my  usual  matutinal 
cold  bath ; a hot  bath,  for  thoBe  who  prefer  it, 
being  easily  insured  by  Ewart’s  Crown  boiler. 
The  hall  is  warmed  by  a gas  stove,  with  a flue. 
When  the  air  is  too  damp,  it  is  dried,  and 


scented  with  aromatics;  when  too  dry,  moistened 
with  ozone  distributor.  Gas  in  the  basement 
heats  a boiler  to  warm  the  hot-water  pipes  in  a 
large  conservatory,  which  forms  a warm  jacket 
to  the  side  of  the  house.  I am  curious  to  learn 
how  the  open  and  outside  soil-pipes  in  a oertain 
suburban  estate  of  Queen  Anne  houses,  with 
all  “ the  modern  improvements,”  have  behaved 
under  the  late  trial.  I apprehend  they  have 
tithed  too  much  with  many-coloured  dados, 
garish  and  meretricious  so-called  aesthetic  deco- 
rations, and  neglected  the  weightier  matters  of 
intelligent  sanitary  supervision. 

“ Car  rente  calamo,”  permit  me  to  inquire  why 
leoturers  and  professors  in  their  remarks  on 
ventilation  so  completely  ignore  the  plan  first 
suggested  in  your  columns  (March,  1862)  ? 
Is  it  because  it  is  “ costless  ” and  unpatented  ? 

P.  Hinckes  Bird. 


RE  JOINERS’  GLUE. 

In  answer  to  “A  Reader”  in  a reoent  issue 
as  to  “ what  will  keep  joiners’  glue  from  turning 
mouldy,”  he  having  failed  to  preserve  it  from 
mould  by  sundry  acids, — presupposing  that  the 
glue  is  ordinarily  good  (and  there  is  always  in 
the  market  much  inferior  glue),  let  him  wash  or 
wipe  clean  with  a damp  cloth  the  squares  or 
tablets  of  glue,  put  them  to  dry,  and  as  soon  as 
thoroughly  dry  chalk  their  surfaces  over.  After 
this  operation  I would  recommend  him  to  put 
his  stock  of  glue  in  a very  dry,  or  rather  warm, 
place,  say  a cupboard  or  locker  near  to,  or  not 
far  from,  a fireplace.  If  the  glue  should 
develope  much  mouldiness,  or  any  worth  speak- 
ing of,  after  the  above  process,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded the  glue  i3  not  of  good  manufacture. 
Tolerably  good  glue,  if  kept  in  a damp  place, 
will,  like  many  other  substances  comparatively 
pure  (and  even  wholly  pure),  throw  out  a mould. 
Dampness  gives  a certain  elasticity  and  tough- 
ness to  glue  without  rendering  it  soft  and  pliable, 
so  that  even  the  thickest  squares  will  not 
break  under  the  blow  of  the  hammer,  but  will 
have  to  be  cut  into  pieces  with  a chisel.  Brittle 
glae  is  preferred  by  builders’  workmen,  cabinet- 
makers, and  other  wood-workers  ; and  of  late 
years  the  best  description  of  glue  is  made  in 
thin  squares,  and  is  of  a more  light  and 
transparent  colour  than  the  old  manufactures 
and  the  cheaper  kinds.  How  best  to  melt, 
make,  and  thin  glue  to  the  proper  consistency 
for  workmanship  uses,  is  another  matter  on 
which  something  might  usefully  be  written. 
Glue  that  is  “perished”  by  water  or  “ burnt” 
should  not  be  used  (though  it  is,  hundreds  of 
times).  It  would  be  taken  as  an  insult  if  one 
ventured  to  question  some  joiners’  or  cabinet- 
makers’ knowledge  as  to  the  proper  way  of 
making  a good  pot  of  glue  for  workshop 
uses ; yet  not  a few  of  these  could  be  usefully 
enlightened  on  the  matter,  as  well  as  on  the 
making  and  rubbing  of  a glue  joint.  As  I 
recommended  chalk  for  the  rubbing  over  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  squares  of  glue,  it  ocours 
to  me  as  I am  finishing  these  lines  to  mention 
that  chalk  has  been  used  for  long  years  by 
workmen  making  glue  joints,  the  surface  of 
a joint  being  often  rubbed  with  a lump  of  the 
material  to  accelerate  the  rubbing  and  the 
setting  of  the  joint,  and  particularly  in  cases 
where  the  wood  is  rather  green  or  damp  than  of 
a seasoned  description. 

Chalk  is  also  used  by  some  workmen  when  the 
joint  they  have  made  is  an  indifferent  one,  and 
when  the  glue  is  blaok  or  dirty,  as  its  use  will 
make  the  joint  present  a cleaner  appearance 
when  the  glue  is  dry,  and  the  joint  levelled  and 
cleaned  off  as  finished  work. 

A Whilom  Workman. 


Society  of  Engineers.— The  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  for  the 
present  year  was  held  on  Monday,  the  7th  inst., 
in  the  Society’s  hall,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster. The  statement  of  accounts  for  1880 
was  read,  after  which  the  president  for  1880, 
Mr.  Joseph  Bernays,  presented  the  premiums  of 
books  awarded  for  papers  read  during  that  year. 
The  president  for  1881,  Mr.  Charles  Horsley, 
then  delivered  his  inaugural  address.  The 
general  position  of  the  Society,  he  observed,  was 
very  satisfactory ; a considerable  number  of 
members  having  been  elected  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  accounts  whioh  had  just  been  read 
showing  a good  balance  in  hand,  and  indicating 
generally  a healthy  condition  of  the  Society’s 
affairs. 


REGISTERING  DESIGNS. 

Sir, — In  the  1871  volume  of  the  Builder,  page  881, 1 note 
“ Plau  for  Model  Dwellings  for  the  Industrial  Classes," 
with  note,  " Registered  15th  of  March,  1871.”  These, 
with  others,  also  registered,  have  since  been  published  by 
the  author.  Will  any  reader  inform  me,  through  your 
columns,  what  the  registration  means  and  what  protection 
it  affords?  G.  A.  H. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

RAWLINSON  V.  LOCK. 

This  was  an  action  brought  in  the  Clerkenwell 
County  Court  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  of  Tufnell  Park- 
road,  against  Mr.  Eli  Lock,  of  Kentish  Town,  to 
recover  10/.,  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
plaintiff  in  opening  his  drains.  The  plaintiff 
proved  that  he  bought  the  house  in  1878,  and 
that,  soon  after,  the  drains  began  to  smell,  and 
had  got  so  bad  by  the  autumn  of  1879  as 
to  necessitate  an  examination  of  the  closets,  &c. 
Nothing  was  found  ; the  smells  still  continued, 
and  in  Maroh,  18S0,  the  soil  silted  up  in  the 
garden  drain,  causing  a most  offensive  smell. 

The  drain  was  opened,  and  about  fifty  or  sixty  buckets 
of  soil  taken  out  of  the  pipes  ; the  rods  were  used  and  the 
drain  was  reported  “ clear,"  but  a few  months  afterwards 
the  soil  came  up  into  the  house.  In  the  month  of  J une 
the  drains  were  opened  under  the  front  parlour  and  about 
100  buckets  of  soil  taken  out  from  the  pipes  ; this  time  the 
rods  showed  that  there  was  a stoppage  further  on.  The 
draiu  was  then  opened  on  the  footpath  iu  front  of  the  house 
from  thenco  the  stoppage  was  felt  and  broken,  and  turned 
out  to  be  a plug  of  slate  placed  there  by  those  in  charge  of 
the  drainage  works  in  the  first  instance.  This  plug  pre- 
vented any  connexion  with  the  main  sewer;  thus,  from 
June,  1878,  the  time  of  the  plaintiff ’a  occupancy,  till  June, 
1830,  a cesspool  has  been  forming. 

The  defendant  denied  his  liability,  and  stated  he  had 
superintended  the  making  of  the  draius  and  that  he  had 
done  all  that  was  necessary. 

The  Judge  held  that  a honse  was  not  completed  fit  for 
habitation  till  the  drains  were  properly  finished,  and  that 
the  defendant  had  contracted  to  complete  and  finish  the 
house  and  its  appurtenances;  he  was  properly  liable.  Ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff,  10/.  and  costs— il.  7s. 


VARIORUM. 

In  Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine  for  the  current 
month  we  still  find  the  same  remarkable  amount 
of  matter  and  illustrations,  for  the  money 
charged,  we  have  before  alluded  to.  A tale, 
entitled  “ A Laodicean,”  commenced  in  the 
present  volume,  will  attract  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  as  dealing  with  the  doings  of  professors 

of  architecture. Lady  Lindsay  contributes 

to  the  new  number  of  Temple  Bar  (Bentley)  a 
capital  little  sketch  of  character,  entitled  “ Poor 
Miss  Brackenthorpo.”  It  is  true  to  nature  in 
every  line,  and  all  the  persons  introduced  in  its 
few  pages  are  limned  as  distinctly,  and  take 
their  places  in  our  memory  as  clearly,  as  if  they 
had  played  their  parts  through  the  ordinary  three 

volumes.  The  number  is  a good  one  generally. 

We  take  a paragraph  from  the  Magcizineof  Art  for 
February,  on  “ The  Characteristics  of  Meis- 
sonier’s  Art”  : — “ The  Dutch  manner  was  more 
purely  and  simply  imitative  of  nature,  the 
quality  of  the  execution  in  the  finest  Dutch 
examples  being  so  perfect  that  neither  the 
paint  nor  the  artist’s  handling  of  the  paint 
makes  itself  sensible  or  apparent,  whereas  in 
M.  Meissonier’B  work,  although  the  dexterity  is 
by  no  means  obtrusive,  there  is  no  such  efface- 
ment.  His  minuteness,  then,  is,  or  was,  all  his 
own.  A lover  of  the  ‘ infinitely  little,’  be  is 
one  of  the  most  masculine  of  painters, — a 
painter,  indeed,  too  masculine  for  sweetness  of 
form  or  tenderness  of  manner.  He  is  never 
weak ; but  then,  also,  he  is  never  lofty,  never 
trite,  never  pretty,  never  commonplace,  never 
thoughtful,  never  pathetic.  None  of  the 
modern  seekers  after  poetry  in  art  can  have 
anything  in  common  with  him,  for  the 
mystical,  the  intense,  and  the  subtle  do  not 
exist  in  his  work;  nor  has  he  anything  in 
common  with  the  lover  of  sentiment.  The 
general  intelligent  admiration  of  his  painting  is 
not  likely  to  be  ever  lessened  by  anything  diffi- 
cult in  the  character  or  expression  which  he 
represents ; in  his  characters  he  is  full  of 
energetic  and  powerful  distinctness,  and  in  hi3 
expressions  he  is  insistent  and  broad.  His 
subjects  also  are  such  as  command  the  general 
interest ; martial  tenue  and  equipments,  courtly 
little  scenes  of  the  last  century,  passages  of 
recent  military  history, — these  bits  of  common- 
place, combined  with  character  and  costume,  are 
such  as  succeed  in  pleasing  at  once  the  many 
and  the  few.  The  latter,  who  have  no  delight 
in  lenses,  and  no  special  passion  for  the  minute 
iu  painting,  find  a more  educated  pleasure  iu 
the  breadth,  the  space,  and  the  ease  which  he 
introduces  into  the  tiniest  frame.” 
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UtistcIItuu;r, 

Tlie  Late  Mr.  Elmore,  R.A.,  and  tlie 
Art-Union  of  London. — Bearing  in  mind  the 
terms  in  which  tho  operations  of  the  Art- 
Union  of  London  are  sometimes  referred  to 
by  persons  who  ought  tc  know  bolter,  it  is 
interesting  to  notice  the  extent  to  which  the 
late  distinguished  painter  and  Academician,  Mr. 
Elmore,  was  aided  by  the  working  of  that 
Association  throughout  his  career.  One  of  his 
earliest  exhibited  pictures  was  bought  by 
a prizeholder  in  1843,  “ Peasantry  of  Naples,” 
40/.  In  1844,  “ The  Novice,”  50 1 , and 
an  “ Italian  Cornfield,”  30/ , were  selected  hy 
prizeholders  ; in  1845  “ The  Origin  of  the 
Guelph  and  Ghibeline  Quarrel,”  2621.  10s.; 
in  1816,  “ The  Painting  of  Nero,  300/.;  and  in 
1847,  “The  Invention  of  the  Stocking  Loom,” 
which  was  afterwards  engraved,  210/.  Mr. 
Elmore  had  long  desired  that  his  painting 
“ Marie  Antoinette  facing  the  Mob  at  the 
Tnileries,”  his  best  picture,  as  we  believe, 
and  now  the  property  of  Sir  John  Kelk,  should 
be  made  known  by  a fine  engraving,  but  no 
publisher  would  undertake  it.  Not  very  long 
before  his  death,  however,  the  Council  of  tha 
Art-Union  purchased  from  him  the  copyright. 
A fine  line  engraving  from  it  is  in  progress,  im- 
pressions from  whioh,  when  completed,  will 
carry . the  name  of  the  artist,  through  the 
organisation  of  the  society,  into  every  part  of 
the  world  where  the  English  language  is 
spoken. 

The  Students  Preliminary  Examination 

of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors  was  held  on  the 
25th  and  26th  ult.  The  passing  of  this  examina- 
tion is  the  condition  of  enrolment  in  the  class  of 
Students.  The  subjects  comprised  simple  mathe- 
matics, the  first  three  books  of  Euclid,  history, 
one  language  (ancient  or  modern),  and  the 
writing  of  an  original  essay.  Of  the  eleven 
candidates  who  entered,  the  following,  whose 
names  are  given  alphabetically,  satisfied  the 
examiners,  viz.  J.  Crawter,  A.  P.  Durlacher, 
A.  Pauli,  R.  C.  Squarey,  W.  Tarrant,  and  C.  E. 
Waring.  W.  Tariaifc  passed  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  obtaining  nearly  full  marks  in  eaoh  subject. 
These  candidates  will  be  expected  to  present 
themselves  for  the  final  (technical)  examination 
in  April,  1883,  at  the  close  of  their  student 
course. 

Lectures  on  Domestic  Sanitation.— At 
the  request  of  the  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association, 
Dr.  Richardson  is  about  to  deliver  a course  of 
lectures,  having  special  reference  to  the  require- 
ments  of  women  as  sanitary  household  reformers. 
The  lectures  will  be  illustrated,  wherever  pos- 
sible, by  the  oxy-hydrogen  lantern.  The  first 
course  will  relate  to  food  and  digestion;  the 
healthy  circulation  of  tho  blood,  and  the  means 
for  keeping  the  organs  of  the  circulation  in  the 
healthy  state  ; respiration  and  ventilation.  The 
first  lecture  of  the  course  will  be  delivered  on 
February  the  12th,  at  5 30  p.m.,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued on  the  same  day  of  the  week,  and  at  the 
same  hour,  until  the  course  of  nine  leotures  is 
completed.  Tickets,  at  a small  charge,  are  to  be 
obtained  of  the  secretary,  Miss  Rose  Adams, 
only,  at  the  office  of  the  Association,  22,  Berners- 
street.  Prizes  and  certificates  will  be  given,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  gentlemen  as  well  as  ladies 
will  attend. 

London  International  Medical  and 
Sanitary  Exhibition. — The  regulations  for 
this  exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held  by  the 
Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene,  at  South  Ken- 
sington, from  July  16th  to  August  13th  this 
year,  were  finally  decided  upon  at  a meeting 
of  the  committee  last  Wednesday  [Feb.  9thl 
and  the  full  prospectus,  with  forms  of  applb 
cation  for  space,  will  be  ready  for  issue  this 
week.  The  work  of  organisation  will  be  carried 
on  at  the  Parkes  Museum,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  library  of  the  Museum  will  be  open  daily 
from  ten  to  four,  Saturdays  ten  to  two. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.— The  Northern 
District  Meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Blaydon-on- 
Tyne,  on  Friday,  the  25th  inst.,  when  the 
following  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed  : — 

“ Roadways,”  &c.,  by  James  Hall,  Borough 
Surveyor,  Stockton;  “Wood  Pavements,”  by 
R.  S.  Rounthwaite,  Borough  Surveyor,  Sunder- 
land. Daring  the  day  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Smith,  Patterson,  & Co.,  Sanitary  Iron-founders  ; 
Messrs.  Douglas  Brothers’  Iron-works,  Messrs. 
Harrimau  & Co.’s  Pipe-works,  and  Blaydou 
Bottle-works,  will  be  visited. 


Insufficient  Quantities.— In  the  case  of 
Holloway  v.  Martin  & Chamberlain,  tried  a few 
days  ago  before  a special  jury  at  the  Stafford- 
shire Assizes,  the  plaintiff  was  Mr.  George 
Holloway,  an  auctioneer,  residing  at  Kidder- 
minster, and  the  defendants  are  architects 
practising  in  Birmingham.  The  statement  of 
claim  alleged  that  one  Frederick  Goodman  con- 
tracted to  erect  certain  schools  for  the  Bir- 
mingham School  Board  ; that  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  contract  he  became  a lunatic ; that 
the  plaintiff,  with  a view  to  complete  the  work, 
made  inquiries  of  the  defendants  as  to  the 
amount  payable  to  Goodman  on  the  completion 
of  the  contract,  and  the  defendants,  with  the 
intention  of  inducing  him  to  complete  the  work, 
made  false  representations  to  him  that  a con- 
siderable Bum  of  money  would  be  due  to  Good- 
man, whereas,  in  fact,  nothing  would  be  due  to 
him,  thereby  inducing  Holloway  to  expend  the 
sum  of  1,545/.  3v  2d.,  which  he  now  claimed  to 
recover.  It  was  further  alleged  that  defendants 
omitted  to  measure  certain  work,  amounting  to 
the  value  of  61/.  19s. ; and  that  after  the  said 
Frederick  Goodman  became  alunatictheBirraing- 
ham  School  Board  entered  into  a fresh  contract 
with  George  O'Connor  Holloway  and  with  Francis 
Goodman  to  complete  the  erection  of  the  Hutton- 
street  Board  School,  and  that  Goodman  after- 
wards assigned  his  share  of  the  contract  to 
Holloway,  and  that  defendants  improperly 
charged  Holloway  the  sum  of  183/.  for  taking 
out  quantities  for  this  work.  The  statement 
of  defence  alleged  that  in  respect  of  1,5  45/.  they 
repeated  the  representation  they  made,  and  said 
that  at  the  time  they  made  it  they  believed  it 
to  be  true,  and  that,  if  they  were  incorrect,  they 
were  not  incorrect,  to  their  knowledge.  With 
reference  to  the  61/.  19s.,  defendants  said  there 
was  no  debt  between  them  and  the  plaintiff,  and 
that  all  oontract  disputes  were  to  be  settled  by 
them,  and  that  the  matter  in  question  was  such  a 
dispute.  They  further  said,  with  respect  to  the 
sum  of  183/.,  that  it  was  a charge  properly  due. 
The  jury,  on  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Justice  Watkin 
Williams  as  to  points  of  law,  gave  a verdict  for 
the  defendants  on  all  the  items  of  the  statement 
of  claim. 

Tlie  Manufactories  of  Agricultural  Im- 
plements have  doubled  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Iq  1850  this  industry 
gave  employment  to  5,361  hands.  In  1880  it 
gives  employment  to  40,680.  Ohio  leads  off, 
employing  10,248  people  in  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture; Illinois  follows  closely  with  8,000;  New 
York  next,  with  7,237 ; and  then  Pennsylvania, 
employing  a few  over  3,000.  As  the  West,  with 
its  broad  acres,  demands  ploughs,  harrows 
mowing-machines  and  harvesters,  the  men  who 
manufacture  them  are  moving  that  way. 
Twenty  years  ago  all  this  class  of  manufacture 
was  confined  to  New  York  and  the  New  England 
S-ates.  Now,  Illinois  has  more  money  invested 
in  it  than  all  tho  Eastern  States  to  the  Ohio  line 
put  together.— Journal  of  Applied  Science. 

English  Machine-made  Railway  Watches. 
We  learn  from  headquarters,  says  the  Watch- 
maker,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing, 
that  the  English  Watch  Company  of  Birmingham 
have  this  year  secured  the  contract  for  watches 
for  the  Indian  State  Railways,  which  was  last 
year  taken  by  the  American  competitors  of  our 
home  trade.  We  have  in  this  journal  at  various 
times  noticed  the  progress  made  by  the  English 
Watch  Company,  and  their  energy  and  perse- 
verance in  carrying  out  to  a perfect  end  the 
system  of  machine  watch-making  in  this  country, 
and,  considering  that  they  were  the  first  in 
E lgland  to  venture  the  making  of  watches  on 
the  interchangeable  system  by  machinery,  there 
appears  a singular  fitness  that  Government  work 
should  be  entrusted  to  them. 

New  Coroner's  Court  for  Southwark. — 
At  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Yestry  of 
St.  George’s,  Southwark,  a letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  W.  J.  Payne,  coroner  for  the  City  and 
Southwark,  in  reply  to  a communication  from 
ihe  Vestry,  Btating  that  he  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  a coroner’s  court 
for  the  borough  in  close  proximity  to  the  new 
mortuary,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  Ve3try  should  convert  premises  in  New- 
court,  Borough,  into  “A  Court,”  in  accordance 
with  the  [Ians  of  Mr.  Hiscocks,  C.E.,  the  sur- 
veyor; and  also  that  all  other  necessary  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  for  the  convenience  of 
the  coroner,  juries,  and  public. 

A Serious  Conflagration  took  place  at 
the  Victoria  Docks  last  Tuesday.  Several  sheds 
were  gutted,  some  railway  trucks  burned,  and 
tsvo  vessels  considerably  injured. 


TENDERS 

For  the  City  Guilds’  Technical  College  Tabernacle-row, 
Mr.  Edward  Ciifton,  architect ; 


Bangs  & Co 

£24,613 

0 

0 

Higgs  & Hill 

23,745 

0 

0 

Smith  & Co. 

23,470 

0 

0 

Macey  & Sons 

23.220 

0 

0 

Manley  

22,977 

0 

0 

Clarke  & Brae  *v 

22', 773 

0 

0 

Ashby  & Horner 

22.700 

0 

0 

Holland  & Hannon  

22,517 

0 

0 

Aoscil  

22,422 

0 

0 

Adamsou  & Sons 

22,392 

0 

0 

Shaw  

22,233 

0 

0 

Grover  

21,734 

0 

0 

Condor  

21,679 

0 

0 

Nightingale  

21,581 

0 

0 

Perry  A Co 

21,498 

0 

0 

Lawranoe  

0 

0 

Brass  

...... V.V.V  29.8/3 

0 

0 

Peto  Bros.  

20,382 

0 

0 

For  new  library,  museum,  students’  room?,  nurres  and 
servants’  apartments,  launory,  colonnade,  and  covered 
ways  to  oonr.oct  with  the  main  building  at  the  Royal 
Uorkshire  Hospital,  Reading.  Messrs.  Morris  & bull- 
wood,  architects  .- 


Rider  & Son 

B-a’j 

Woodroffe  & Sou  . 

Silver  & Sons  

Filewood 

Claridge  

Lovatt  

Shaw 

tihepperd 

Clarke  & Bra cey 

Kimberley  

Braid  it  Co 

Chappell  

Clements 

Simonds  

Parnell  & S jn 


..  £l°,f81 
..  10.CUJ 
10,03) 
..  9,943 

9,79? 
..  9.755 

. 9,731 

,.  9,7-1 


9.255  0 
9,180  10 
8,891  0 


0 0 


For  removal  of  mud,  forming  mooriog-place  and  erecting 
house  at  Pilots  Pill,  l'or  the  .Newport  Harbour  Commis- 
sioners. Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect  : — 

Firbank,  Newport £519  13  9 

Jones  & Son,  Newport  451  O 0 

Thomas,  Newport  -HI  0 0 

Linton,  Newport 421  0 0 


For  alterations  at  No.  2,  Kennington  Park-road,  for 
Mr.  Kowler.  Mr.  Muggoridge,  architect  : — 

Riddler  £525  0 0 

Fisher 497  0 0 

Barman  4l'7  0 0 


For  the  Corporation  Sewage  Farm  for  the  KiJdermir>_ 
ater  Town  Council.  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  eDgioeer.  t^uau" 
tides  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Purnell 

Alternative 

Tender. 

Kellett  & Bentley,  Ealing  £6,503  0 0 ...  £5,969  0 0 

Davison,  Sheldon 6,797  0 0 ...  5,3  3 0 0 

Hughes,  Lower  Gornall  6,550  0 0 ...  5,243  9 0 

Currall  & Lewis,  B:rm.  5,235  0 0 ...  4,563  0 0 

Mackay,  Swansea 4,710  0 0...  4,2.7  0 a 

Kirk,  Chester 4,32)  0 0 3,993  0 0 

Burkett  & Co.,  Birm.  ...  4,198  0 0 ...  3,997  0 0 

Vale,  Kidderminster 3,680  0 0 ...  3,10)  0 0 

Smith,  London  3,078  0 0 ...  3,012  0 0 

Law,  Kidderminster”  ...  2,800  0 0 ...  2,559  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  warehms 
Mr.  W.  G.  Vickery,  architect : — 

Greenwood 

Ashley  Bros 

Bru9S  

Nightingale 

Condor 

Crabb  

Lawranoe  


?,  Edmunds'-place,  E.C. 

£4,743  0 0 

4,483  0 0 

4,473  0 0 

4,470  0 0 

4,380  0 0 

4,2u9  0 0 

4,150  0 0 


For  roads  and  sewers  for  the  Harrow  Sta’ion  Estate,  for 
Mr.  H.  Davis 

Jackson  «... £1,195  0 0! 

Smunonds  1,120  0 0 

Pound  & Capper  1,059  0 O 

Blake  1,042  0 0 

Woodhatn  


Alvei 
Ford 


783  0 0 
629  0 0! 


For  rebui’ding  N09.  220  and  222,  Mile  End-road,  for 
Mr.  D.  Salmon.  Mr.  Ellis  Maryland,  architect:  — 

J.  Mursland,  Walworth  (accepted)  ...£980  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  “Clarendon  Arms,’’ 
Hammersmith,  lor  Messrs.  Fuller,  Smith,  & Turner.  Mr, 
W.  Nunn,  architect  : — 

Hunt  £1,339  10  0 

Chainberlaio 1.315  0 0 

Wescombe 1,295  0 0 

Nye 1,235  0 0 

Lambic  (accepted)  1,219  0 0 


For  finishing  and  fitting  up  the  new  library,  mnsemn, 
and  students'  rooms  (Contract  G)  at  the  Royal  Berkshire 
Hospital,  Reading.  Messrs.  Morris  & Stallwood,  archi- 


Clarke  & Bracey 

Clements 

Searle  

Stiver  Si  Sons 

Sheppard  

File-wood  

Parnell  & Son  .... 

Braid  & Co 

Simonds 

Shaw  

Lovatt  

Woodroffe  & Son. 

Claridge 

Kimberley 


£1,983  0 0 
1,931  33  6 
3,895  30  O 
3,746  0 0 
3,70)  0 O 
3,673  0 0 
3,612  0 0 
3,6)0  0 0 
3,546  0 0 
3,539  0 O 
3,338  0 0 
3,300  0 O 
3.200  0 0 
ljloO  0 0 
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Fck  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Poor-law  offices  for 
the  Guard, acs  of  the  poor,  at  Stoke  upon-Trent.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Keates,  architect 

Rutty  & Warner,  Stafford  £393  0 0 

Minks,  Fenton 365  0 0 

Ellis,  Hanley  311  10  0 

Red  fern,  Hanley 328  0 0 

Bradbury,  Stoke 325  7 0 

Ward.  Hanley 320  0 0 

Y ox alJ,  Bros.,  Stoke  (accepted) 265  0 0 

Hancock,  Stoke  262  0 0 

Moadon  & Son,  Newcastle  260  0 0 

For  painting,  4c.,  to  the  Poor-law  offices  for  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  poor,  Stoke-upon-Trent.  Mr,  W.  A.  Keates, 
architect : — 

Sprosson,  Stoke  .,, £220  10  0 

Cochrane,  Stafford 172  0 0 

Bradbury,  Stoke 165  0 0 

Pemberton,  Stoke  160  0 0 

Spenoer,  Bradford 140  0 0 

Peake,  Bros.,  Stoke  130  0 0 

Gee,  Stoke 125  0 0 

Macarthy,  London 112  0 0 

Morton,  Stoke  (accepted)  108  0 0 

For  the  execution  of  road  and  sewer  works  at  Barking, 
for  the  United  Land  Company,  Limited  :— 

Porter £3,650  0 0 

McKenzie  & Co 2,792  0 0 

Jes'e  Jackson 2,777  0 0 

Pizzey 2,774  0 0 

Has  2,763  0 0 

Harris 2,740  0 0 

Dyer  2.611  0 0 

Holloway  2.673  10  0 

John  Jackson  2,630  0 0 

Calley 2,500  0 0 

Joseph  Jackson  2,492  7 6 

Ford  4 Co 2.395  0 0 

Acock  (accepted)..,,, 2,348  0 0 

Wilkes  & Co* 3,769  0 0 

Coker* . 3,004  0 0 

* Tenders  received  too  late. 


For  the  erection  of  schools  at  the  Wesleyan  Church 
Lewisham.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect: — 

Tarrant  £976  0 0 

Mayer 922  0 0 

Hughes  910  0 0 

Kennard  (accepted)  814  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel,  8outh 
Parade,  Great  Grimsby.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect:— 

Benton £2,889  0 0 

Willows  4 Roebuck  2,860  0 0 

8*unders  2,879  0 0 

Doughty 2,794  0 0 

Guy 2,680  0 0 

Loughton  2,665  0 0 

Burnett  2,556  0 0 

Perkess  2,500  0 0 

Chapman 2,416  0 0 

Topbam  2,315  0 0 

Riggall  4 Hewins  (accepted)  2,303  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  chapel  and  hall  at  the  Orphan 
Working  School,  Maitland  Park,  Havcrstock  Hill,  the 
•gift  of  Sir  James  Tyler.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove; — 

Patman  X Fotheringham  £4,175  0 0 

Outhwaite  4 8on 3,285  0 0 

Coles  3,100  0 0 

Tarrant  4 Son  3,057  0 0 

White 2,987  0 0 

Woodward 2,950  0 0 

Green  2,800  0 0 

Boden  2.7-7  0 0 

Holliday 2,679  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  master’s  house  at  the  Orphan  "Work- 
ing School,  Maitland  Park,  Haverstock  Hill,  Mr.  Charles 
Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove  : — 

Coles £1116  0 0 

Patman  & Co.  1100  0 0 

White 1,078  0 0 

Tarrant  1,092  0 0 

Outhwaite 1,000  0 0 

Oreen 998  0 0 

B iden 995  0 0 

Holliday 976  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stabling  at  Chiselhurst,‘for  Mr.  R.W. 
Perks.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect : — 

Lowe  (accepted)  £500  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Hope  public-house, 
Lewisham,  and  two  adjoining  dwelling-houses  and  shops. 
Mr.  T.  Searancke  Archer,  architect _ 

SsK :::::::::  : :::: 3:793  0 0 

Priestly  3169  0 0 

Macey  "! 3.343  0 0 

Crlsp  & Tomlin 2.7B3  0 0 

Beale  (error,— withdrawn)  2,333  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a tavern  at  Great  Yarmouth,  lor 
Mr  I>  8 Bayfield.  Messrs.  Bottle  4 Olley,  architects. 

A3, 025  0 0 

Beech* 4 Cork  " ......  . . 2,795  0 0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

8.  B.  L.-R.  I.  L -W.  H.  B.-X  D.-B.  O.  B.-E.  M.-X  X- 
G.  S.— G.  V.— W.  B.  P.— D.  B.— S.  W.-C.  J.— Lady  G.— Y.  &B  — 

M.  A 8. — S.  G.  H.-X  A W.-S.  8.-B.  A O.-H  !±-J-  C- JJ-- 
J.  E.  S.-H.  A.  G.-W  H K.-F.  R.-R  A.-9.  W-H.  W.- 
E R— E A L.— w.  8.  E.— E.  B.  F.- Captain  R.— R.  H.  K.— 
w — a.  A.  (the  subject  has  be-n  often  treated  of  In  our  pages  ; 
vre  are  not  able  to  advise  individually).— X W.  (please  send  pirtlcu- 
lars)  —A.  S.  C.  (next  week).— Bursting  of  Boilers  (next  week).— Vox 
the  number  of  hours  worked  In  the  trades  mentioned  varies  from 
iO  to  60  per  week.  Piecework  prevails,  we  believe,  in  the  majority 

°,AIlbitaetemenUraof8S;  list,  of  tender.,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  uarne  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  lor 
publication.  ^om^Ued  t(>  decune  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
^Nork— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 

Kdward  Howes. 2,790  0 0 

Leggett  (accepted)  2,751  0 0 

For  reparation,  4c.,  at  Nos.  11  and  13,  Glasshouse- 
street,  Westminster,  for  Mr,  U.  B.  Bell.  Mr.  M.  J. 
Lansdell,  architect:— 

Nuttall  £ 99  9 9 

iirP(i,,  ...  196  O 0 

ISrf:::::::::::::::::::::::::: ■*  ° » 

Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Cor  sham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.— [Advt.] 

is;™1 :::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  » <> 

For  dwelling-houses,  stores,  4c.,  on  the  Priory  Estate, 
Dover,  for  Messrs.  Gardner  4 Co.,  Brewers,  Ash-by- 
Sandwich.  Mr.  F-.  W.  Fry,  architects :- 

Lewis,  Dover *2,805  0 0 

Petts  4 Son,  Folkestone  2,744  0 0 

W.  & T.  Denne,  W aimer  2,714  0 0 

Wills  & Co.,  Dover 2,663  0 0 

Paramore  4 Son,  Margate  2,650  0 0 

Dowle,  Dover  2,616  0 0 

Stiff,  6cver  2,487  0 0 

Adcock.  Dover 2,165  0 0 

G H.  Denne,  Deal  (accepted) 2,420  0 0 

Matthews,  Dover...! 2,869  0 0 

Do ul ting-  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality. 

Prices,  delivered  at  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to 

CHARLES  TRASK, 

Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Uminster,  Somerset. [Advt. 

Bath  Stone. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

STOKE  GROUND,  and 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 

Supplied  in  any  quantities  on  the  shortest  notice. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advb.J 

For  additional  accommodation  for  nurses  and  porters  at 
Small  Pox  Hospital,  Fulham,  for  the  Managers  of  the 
London  Asylum  District : — 

Sawyer  (accepted). 

For  lodge,  entrance  gates,  and  boundary  walls,  at  the 
Deptford  Small  Pox  Hospital,  Old  Kent-road,  for  the 
Managers  of  the  London  Asylum  District  :— 

Sawyer  (accepted). 

For  alteration  and  repairs  to  the  bar,  Thistle  and  Crown, 
St  Martin’s-lane,  for  Mr.  J.  Selman.  Mr.  S.  Sanders, 

"“hlSr. •: » 

Jackson  4 Todd  Jlo  0 0 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 

White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C.—' The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches, warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 

J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 

Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  £Advt.] 

CHARGES  EOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS.  ^ 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  ..............  0i.  6J. 

Terma  for  eerie*  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adyer 
tlaementa  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contract*,  Sale*  by  Auction, 
%o.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Line*  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2a.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) ~ • • - *«- 

EEPLIE8  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS,  „ 

Addressed  Box . Olfloe  of  The  Builder, 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mint  In  all  ca*e*  be  oalUdfor,  and  the 
Office  FOE  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER  I- 

For  “ Situation.  Wanted  " Advertisement. 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisement*  6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

...  Stamp,  mutt  not  be  eent,  but  all  email  sum.  should  le 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered .Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payab.e 
the  Poet-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  48,  Catherlne-etreet,  W.O, 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  office 
beforl  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TEST! 
«Aniai.h  Ac  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly ^ncomxa ends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  ahould  be 

TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

■■THE  BUILDER  ” Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Offlceto  resident.  In 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  st  the  rate  of  IS*,  per  aunum 
prepaid.  Remittance*  payable  as  above. 

B.  J.  Hudson  & Sons, 

MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  and  FANCY 
WOOD  MERCHANTS. 

Immense  quantities  of  thoroughly-seasoned 
Woods,  specially  adapted  for  Cabinet  and 
Joinery  purposes.  Also  Veneers  of  every  de- 
scription always  in  Btock,  at  lowest  possible 
prices. 

WHITF1  ELD-STREET,  LONDON,  W.,  and 
GREAT  PETER-STREET,  S.W. 

MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

Manufacturer*  of 

AT  EN  Ov 

pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
'-'Levee,  screw,  * barrel  bolts, 

11  J’.  Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN"  GATE  STOPS, 

ia/8  and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTING8  of  every  Deecrtptlom 

r..  36a,  borough  road, 

1 ' rcJSKStr.ra*.  LONDON,  S.E. 

Roofing  Pelts. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

tNODOEOUS,  BARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PERFORATED 
ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

■Wrought  Iron  Tanks. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

Corrugated  Iron. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool:  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow;  and  at  Cyprus. 
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Prince  Bismarck’s 
Scheme  for  the  In- 
surance of  Work- 
men against  Acci- 
dent. 

N the  present  day, 
when  so  wide  and 
universal  an  inte- 
rest is  taken  in 
the  great  Bocial 
questions  which  in 
past  times  occu- 
pied solely  the  at- 
tention of  a few 
thoughtful  and  fore- 
seeing minds, — at 
a moment,  too, 
when  the  question 
of  the  share  of  the 
liability  that  is  in- 
cumbent on  em- 
ployers of  labour  is  far  from  having  been  settled 
in  the  minds,  not  alone  of  those  directly 
interested,  but  of  all  seriously  inclined  per- 
sons, — the  recent  proposal  of  a system  of 
State  insurance  for  workmen  which  Prince 
Bismarck  has  presented  to  the  German  Federal 
Council  is  worthy  of  some  attention.  It  is  true 
that  to  those  who  know  how  to  read  between 
the  lines  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  in  this  step  of 
the  Chancellor,  little  more  than  a detail  of  the 
political  scheme  with  which  he  endeavours  to 
regulate  the  Empire.  As  such,  it  is  not  from 
the  German  press,  managed  as  it  is  with  military 
precision,  and  prompted  alone  from  head- 
quarters, that  we  can  expect  any  opinion 
worthy  of  study,  except  from  a political  point : 
of  view,  of  the  recent  measure  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, but  the  project,  such  as  it  stands,  merits 
attention.  It  is  to  be  the  first  subject  of  con- 
Bideration  of  the  new  and  well  - organised 
Economio  Council  which  Prince  Bismarck  has 
instituted,  and  which,  composed  solely  of  repre- 
sentants  of  the  great  industrial  and  agricultural 
interests  of  the  community,*  will,  it  is  expected, ; 
arrive  at  some  practical  conclusions  on  the 
methods  by  which  the  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country, — at  present 
in  such  a suffering  condition, — can  be  im- 
proved. 

According  to  the  new  scheme,  which  con- 

* As  Prince  Bismarck  remarked,  only  a few  days  since, 
in  opening  the  Council,  ihe  industrial  and  agricultural 
(the  most  important)  interests  of  the  country  were  neces- 
sarily ill-represented  in  Parliament,  from  the  reason  of 
the  impossibility  of  great  employers  of  labour  biing 
able  to  give  up  their  time.  In  the  new  Council  the  mem- 
bers of  each  Commission  can  nominate  their  substitute, 
and  thus  not  spend  more  than  the  time  at  their  disposal 
in  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Council,  whose 
labours  its  president  wisely  foresees  will  greatly  abridge 
the  loss  of  time  in  the  usual  preliminary  discussions  of  the 
Commissions  and  in  the  debates  in  the  Parliament. 


tains  no  fewer  than  forty-seven  articles,  every 
workman  or  employ 6 gaining  less  than  2,000 
marks, — lOOi.  a year,  — oocupied  in  mining 
pursuits,  salt-mines,  &c.,  dookyards,  factories, 
and  all  establishments  in  which  steam,  gas, 
water,  or  hot-air  is  used,  — though  employes 
in  the  railroad  companies  and  the  marine  are 
'excluded  from  this  catfgory, — will  be  insured 
| against  the  consequences  of  accident.  A special 
; department  of  the  Government,  with  its  head- 
■ quarters  at  Berlin,  and  having  agencies  througli- 
| out  Germany,  will  be  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  this  insurance,  the  chief  aim  of  which  is 
to  alleviate  all  incapacity  for  work  extending 
beyond  a month.  In  case  of  serious  injuries,  the 
expense  of  medical  treatment  from  the  fifth 
week  is  to  be  paid,  and,  in  addition,  a compensa- 
tion  during  the  period  of  incapacity,  if  total, 
amounting  to  66  per  cent,  of  the  yearly  salary, 
reckoned  at  three  hundred  times  the  daily  pay ; 
in  case  of  partial  incapacity  at  a minimum  of 
25  per  cent , at  a maximum  of  50  per  cent.  In 
case  of  death,  when  occurring  a month  at  the 
utmost  after  the  accident,  l-10th  per  cent,  of  the 
salary  is  to  be  allowed  for  funeral  expenses,  as 
also  a sum  amounting  to  66  per  cent,  of  tbe 
salary,  together  with  a pension  to  the  family, 
10  per  cent,  of  the  husband’s  salary  to  the 
widow,  and  10  per  cent,  to  each  child  up  to  the 
age  of  15.  In  the  case  of  those  workmen  whose 
annual  salary  is  750  marks  (37 £.),  or  below,  the 
premium, — the  tariff  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
fixed, — will  be  paid,  two-thirds  by  the  head  of 
the  establishment,  and  one-third  by  the  parish 
or  local  charity  board.  In  those  cases  in  which 
the  Ealary  is  above  750  marks  (37J.),  the 
premium  will  be  provided,  half  by  the  master 
and  half  by  the  person  insured,  the  master  being 
authorised  to  hold  back  out  of  the  pay  this  latter 
sum.* 

Such,  we  believe,  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
chief  clauses  of  the  new  project,  one  eminently 
indicative,  it  will  be  seen,  of  Prince  Bismarck’s 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  a permanent  inter- 
vention of  the  State  in  the  difficulties,  or  rather 
relations,  which  exist  between  masters  and  men, 
and  which  the  Noid  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
— the  chancellor’s  offioial  and  militant  organ, — 
lately  stated  as  the  chief  means  by  which  the 
Government  expects  to  combat  the  advance  of 
Socialism.  Into  this  political  side  of  the  question 
we  are  not  called  upon  to  enter,  important  as 
are  its  bearings  on  the  liberty  of  private  enter- 
prise'; but,  as  an  illustration  of  Prince  Bismarck’s 
theory,  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
imagine,  we  think,  a more  amusing  instance 
than  the  proposition  seriously  put  forward  not 
long  since  by  a professor  of  the  Berlin  Univer- 
sity that  the  houses  in  every  city  should  be 
expropriated  and  made  municipal  property,  their 
rents  to  be  placed  among  the  rates  or  taxes. 

* Every  live  years,  the  law  is  to  receive  fresh  considera- 
tion, and  changes  are  to  be  made  where  required. 


The  scheme  of  the  German  Government,  as 
we  have  previously  remarked,  is  worthy  of 
attention  at  home  ; not  that  it  is  likely  that  our 
rulers  will  agree,  at  least  at  present,  in  consider- 
ing as  necessary  the  intervention  of  the  State  in 
the  relations  between  masters  and  men,  and  this 
from  the  fear,  always  before  English  legislators, 
of  interfering  with  individual  effort;  but,  while 
this  important  point  must  never  be  lost  sight  of, 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  apparent  to  every  reasoning 
mind  that  the  Government  can  and  onght  in 
every  way  in  its  power  to  lend  its  aid  to  all 
measures  of  a nature  to  ameliorate  the  present 
far  from  satisfactory  condition,  and  to  insure 
the  future  welfare,  of  our  enormous  working 
classes.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  recent  step 
of  the  German  Government  is  worthy  of  praise  ; 
bnt  it  possesses  many  features,  apart  from  its 
political  tendencies,  which  are  not  alone  deficient, 
bnt  eminently  unjust.  In  the  first  place,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  project  of  insurance  is  limited 
solely  to  certain  branches  of  industry, — a mani- 
fest injustice ; the  Government  steps  in  to  pro- 
tect these  special  industries  by  a tax  which  will 
fall  upon  the  whole  mass.  What,  again,  the 
masters  will  say  of  their  obligation  to  contri- 
bute from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  premiums 
is  not  known. 

To  all  who  have  devoted  any  thought  to  the 
question  of  the  relations  of  masters  and  men  it 
must  at  a glance  appear  that  in  the  lecent  law 
proposed  by  the  German  Chanoellor  one  great 
feature  is  absent.  The  Government  having 
taken  upon  itself  the  consideration  of  the  welfare 
of  the  workman,  it  has  overlooked  that  greatest 
necessity  of  all,  the  guarantee  of  an  honourable 
repose,  a sure  future  for  the  old  age  of  all  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  labour  ; the  case  of 
accident  foreseen  by  the  German  Chancellor  is, 
after  all,  fortunately  bnt  a rare  occurrencei 
while  old  age  and  incapacity  for  work  is  a grim 
outlook  present  to  every  toiler. 

What  has  been  very  justly  termed  the  existing 
“ chaotio  period  of  industry  ” cannot  bo  destined 
to  last  very  loDg,  and,  under  new  conditions, 
new  regulations  will  be  absolutely  necessary. 
On  the  varied  and  innumerable  applications  of 
insurance,  now  only  in  the  first  Btages  of  its 
existence  as  a social  institution,  the  new  school 
of  political  economists  base  their  hopes  of  tbe 
settlement  in  the  future  of  many  of  the  present 
evils  in  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labour.  Poverty,  want  of  work,  incapacity  for 
labour  from  accident,  from  old  age,  or  other 
causes,  the  future  of  the  bereaved  family,  and 
all  the  numerous  anxieties  of  the  worker’s  life, 
can,  by  a proper  development  of  insurance,  be 
if  not  abolished  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
at  least  alleviated ; nor  is  it  going  too  far 
when  the  prospect  is  held  out  that,  under  such 
a system,  vice  itself,  which,  whatever  cynics 
may  say,  is  on  the  decrease,  may  be  Blowly  yet 
efficaciously  repressed. 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE,  1881* 

BY  PROFESSOR  G.  E.  STREET,  R.A. 

The  Study  and  Practice  of  the  Art. 

It  is  impossible  for  a professor  who  enters  on 
his  duties  under  such  circumstances  as  have 
involved  my  appointment  to  this  office,  not  to 
say  at  least  a few  words  of  somewhat  personal 
character.  Three  of  my  brethren  who,  in  suc- 
cession, occupied  this  chair  within  my  time,  have 
all  been  taken  away  from  us  within  a brief 
period.  One  of  them  was  the  master  under 
whom  I had  studied,  and  to  whose  varied  in- 
formation, skill,  and  enthusiasm  for  his  art  I 
shall  always  feel  myself  a great  debtor.  But 
the  last  was  one  to  whom  many  of  you  students 
who  are  here  to-night  are  similarly  indebted. 
Mr.  Barry  had,  as  many  of  you  are  aware,  held 
the  post  of  professor  in  this  Academy  for  some 
six  or  seven  years.  His  lectures  were  marked 
by  the  variety  of  the  subjects  which  they  em- 
braced, and  by  the  judicial  impartiality  which  it 
was  his  aim  to  show  in  his  appreciation  of  what 
was,  in  his  eyes,  good  in  all  Btyles.  The  sad 
event  which  dosed  his  career  so  suddenly  inter- 
rupted last  year’s  lectures,  when  their  delivery 
was  but  half  completed.  But  they  are  shortly 
to  be  published,  and  will,  I doubt  not,  be  well 
worthy  of  your  Btudy  and  attention,  as  con- 
taining the  advice,  criticisms,  and  views  upon 
our  art  of  one  who  held  a most  distinguished 
place  among  his  brethren.  This  is  not  the  place 
or  the  time  to  say  more  on  such  a subject.  But 
less  than  this  I cannot  say  on  an  occasion  when 
all  of  us  would  have  been  so  glad  that  it  should 
still  have  been  his  voice  to  which  you  listened, 
and  his  counsel  that  you  had  to  acoept.  There 
is  one  difficulty  which  all  professors  must  feel 
in  the  work  which  is  to  be  done  here.  It  is, 
as  I think,  our  first  duty  to  think  of  our  students 
and  their  good.  And  in  successive  years  it  might 
be  necessary,  or,  to  say  the  least,  advantageous, 
if  the  simple  truths  and  precepts  which  are  the 
foundation  of  all  that  is  best  in  art  were  repeated 
time  after  time  to  the  succeeding  audiences  of 
fresh  students.  And  so,  perhaps,  it  may  matter 
little  if  sometimes  I repeat  what  has  been  far 
better  said  before,  in  hopes  that  to  some  at  least 
there  may  be  freshness,  instruction,  and  novelty 
in  what  I say.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  a pro- 
fessor who  wishes  to  teach  well  must,  of  neces- 
sity, inculcate  only  what  he  himself  believes  to 
be  true  ; and  that  in  dealing  with  art,  as  soon  as 
he  leaves  the  domain  of  simple  first  principles, 
he  comes  upon  ground  where  every  view  is 
contested,  and  each  man’s  art  is,  to  a great 
extent,  independent  of  his  neighbour’s.  And 
my  hope  is  that  in  listening  to  me  you  will 
none  of  you  forget  that,  after  all,  what  I tell 
you  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  first  of  all. 
If  I tell  you  of  first  principles  which  all 
acknowledge,  and  then  give  you  advice  which 
seems  to  sin  against  them,  you  may  be  sure  I 
have  not  made  myself  understood,  and  in  any 
case  it  is  the  first  principle  which  must  be  held 
faBt  by.  To  - night,  however,  I Bhall  have  to 
confine  myself  very  much  to  questions  which 
much  concern  those  of  you  more  especially  who 
are  students  in  our  Architectural  School,  but 
which  may,  I fear,  be  comparatively  uninterest- 
ing to  the  rest  of  my  audience.  In  subsequent 
lectures  I hope  I may  find  it  possible  to  deal 
with  questions  of  a different  and  pleasanter 
kind, — less  elementary,  and  such  as  all  of  us 
who  wish  to  be  artists  are  bound  to  interest 
ourselves  in.  It  is  a good  rule  of  the  Academy 
that  compels  you  all, — painters  and  sculptors,  as 
well  as  architects, — to  listen  to  architectural 
teaching.  But  no  teaching  can  be  worth  any- 
thing which  tries  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
indifference  of  an  audience,  and  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  assume  for  an  instant  that  any  of 
you  wish  to  know  only  a little  about  any  one  of 
the  arts,  and  care  only  to  attend  here  because 
the  Academy  insists  upon  your  doing  so.  The 
first  test  of  an  artist  is  that  he  should  feel  a 
real  and  absolute,  if  not  an  almost  equal,  in- 
terest in  all  the  arts,  and  the  painter  who  does 
not  care  to  know  something  about  architecture 
is  sure,  at  least,  never  to  be  so  good  a painter 
as  he  might  have  been,  whilst  to  you  students 
of  sculpture,  I would  say  that  my  art  and  yourB 
are  so  intimately  allied,  neither  in  their  highest 
developments  being  ever  perfect  without  the 
aid  of  the  other,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
you,  if  you  would  excel,  to  know  much  more 
than  merely  a little  about  architecture.  The 
three  arts  are,  indeed,  all  dependent  on 

* First  lecture,  delivered  Monday,  Feb.  1-1. 


each  other.  The  most  perfect  building  is 
that  in  whioh  not  only  the  architectural 
lines,  proportions,  and  features  are  all  good 
and  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  one  in  which 
provision  is  thoughtfully  and  wisely  made  by 
the  architect  for  the  best  display  in  harmony 
of  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The 
architect  deals  with  outlines  and  masses,  with 
light  and  shade,  but  for  that  deeper  interest 
which  touches  one  most  after  these  general 
effects  have  been  produced,  he  depends,  except 
in  the  vastest  buildings,  upon  the  other  arts, 
and  he  must  know  and  feel  enough  about  them 
to  make  him  competent  to  provide  for  their 
worthy  and  dignified  treatment.  And  surely  it 
is  not  less  needful  that  the  painter  and  the 
sculptor  should  be  so  well  trained  in  architec- 
tural detail  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
do  or  admire  work  in  which  ignorance  of  that  art 
is  exhibited, — such  ignorance  being  fatal  in  its 
effects  wherever  it  exists  or  is  conspicuous.  Nor 
should  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  the  study  of  the 
most  permanent  of  all  the  arts  has  a real  value  if 
it  leads  all  artists  to  consider  in  their  work  not 
only  what  is  good  for  to-day  and  for  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  but  for  ages  to  come,  so  that  it  may 
be  looked  at  with  love  and  respect  by  their 
descendants  for  many  generations.  So  much 
only  do  I think  it  necessary  to  say  by  way  of 
introduction  to  my  subject  for  to-night,  which 
I have  selected  as  being  one  on  which  we  ought 
first  of  all  to  understand  each  other,  and  on 
which  one  who  is  growing  old  may  well  speak 
decided  words  of  counsel  toyou  who  are  only  on 
the  threshold  of  yoar  career.  With  what  con- 
ception of  art  are  yon  bound,  then,  to  begin  your 
work?  The  work  of  the  architect  is  evidently 
complicated  by  conditions  peculiar  to  itself.  It 
must  be  useful  first  of  all, — beautiful  after- 
wards. Unless  it  is  useful,  it  is  not  really 
artistic.  Usefulness  may  be  exhibited  in  trifles 
as  much  as  in  the  greatest  affairs.  You  must 
realise  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  learn  how 
to  plan  a building  so  as  to  make  it  most 
thoroughly  fit  for  its  purpose,  but  you  must  learn 
also  how  to  design  every  detail,  so  that  it  shall 
be  the  fittest  for  the  place,  and  for  the  work  it 
has  to  do.  You  must  therefore  begin  by  study- 
ing how  to  plan  well,  and  how  to  build  well. 
Good  construction  is  the  basis  of  good  art ; 
though  even  here  a word  of  caution  is  required, 
for  new  modes  of  construction  may  be  popular, 
but  not  good  : and  the  only  test  that  I know  of 
good  construction  is  the  certainty  of  its  being 
permanent.  Unfortunately,  you  will  find  that 
this  is  the  greatest  temptation  which  will 
assail  you  from  the  first  in  your  architectural 
career.  You  will  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  soli- 
dity to  some  fancied  necessity  for  ornament ; 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact  that  many  very 
noble  buildings,  of  all  ages,  are  almost  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  mere  ornament,  and  that  no 
work  which  is  not  solid  and  well  constructed 
and  proportioned,  however  richly  it  may  be 
adorned,  is  ever  in  the  end  lastingly  ornamental. 
Consider  for  an  instant  in  what  way  this  rule 
affects  you  when  in  practice.  The  Egyptian 
and  Greek  remains, — quite  apart  from  any 
intrinsic  beauty  which  they  possess, — affeot 
every  one  by  the  evidence  of  their  admir- 
ably solid  mode  of  construction.  The  some- 
what unsightly  masses  of  brickwork  which 
are  all  that  are  first  of  all  seen  of  some  great 
Roman  works,  such  as,  e.g.,  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  affect  the  senses  in  the  same  way.  In 
Mediaeval  times,  it  is  when  you  are  traversing 
some  passage  formed  in  the  thickness  of  a wall 
that  the  same  feeling  is  excited,  and  in  all  these 
oases  it  is  the  respect  for  his  work  which  the 
builder  shows  that  reacts  upon  ns.  Nothing  is 
ever  entirely  unworthy  of  notice  that  is  done 
with  this  feeling,  and  as  it  would  be  wholly 
impossible  to  obtain,  as  it  would  also  be  absurd 
to  demand,  the  same  goodness  of  design  in  a 
mere  temporary  erection  as  in  a permanent  one, 
bo  the  merit  of  an  architectural  work  will  almost 
always  have  some  distinct  relation  to  the  solidity 
of  its  construction.  The  reason  for  putting  this 
fact  before  all  others  which  bear  on  the  study  and 
practice  of  an  art  is  that  if  you  have  but  a firm 
grip  of  it,  all  your  Btudies  will  bear  more  fruit, 
because  it  will  give  you  in  one  vital  point  an 
infallible  critical  test  for  the  examination  of  all 
architectural  work.  And  if  I do  not  attempt  to 
teach  you  in  my  lecture  much  about  the  merely 
practical  side  of  your  work,  you  must  never 
forget  that  this  is  in  no  degree  whatever  because 
I wish  you  to  ignore  what  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial, but  only  because  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
Aoademy  of  the  Fine  Arts  requires  of  its  pro- 
fessors and  of  its  students  that  their  main  devo- 
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tion  shall  be  to  the  artistio  Bide  of  our  art, 
with  such  incidental  references  to  its  practical 
side  as  grow  naturally  out  of  or  tend  to 
illustrate  and  explain  the  other.  Such  re- 
ferences, even  if  only  incidental,  cannot  be 
infrequent.  At  every  turn  we  are  met  with  the 
question  whether  what  we  have  designed  is  the 
best  thing  possible  under  the  circumstances,  not 
whether  it  is  the  most  beautiful,  — the  best 
thing  in  architecture  being  always  that  which 
combines  the  most  sagaoious  use  of  the  materials 
available,  the  soundest  construction,  and  the 
most  convenient  adaptation  to  the  requirements, 
with  thoroughly  good  artistio  character  and  pro- 
portion in  the  mass  and  in  all  the  details,  and 
some  evidence  of  imagination  in  the  design.  The 
architect  has  to  work  under  limitations  wholly 
unknown  to  the  painter,  sculptor,  and  musician, 
and  yet  his  art  requires  for  its  perfection  no  less 
invention  and  imagination  and  loftiness  of  cha- 
racter. If  we  look  carefully  at  painters’  work, 
we  are  struck  with  the  extraordinary  extent  to 
which  the  artist  reveals  himself  in  his  work.  On 
the  canvas  of  a great  painter  you  see  not  only 
the  man  who  Bat  for  his  portrait,  but  almost 
equally  the  man  who  painted  it.  In  a more 
subtle  way  the  architect  is  revealed  in  his  work. 
His  refinement  or  his  coarseness,  his  love  of 
truth  or  indifference  to  it,  are  always  evident. 
In  the  highest  art  it  is  the  man  rather  than  the 
society  or  the  system  that  is  seen ; and  as  in  ages 
when  insecurity  of  life,  tyranny  of  rulers,  ruth- 
lessness, or  religious  intolerance  were  rife,  their 
very  existence  involved  that  of  men  of  the 
strongest  and  most  heroic  character,  so  in  the 
same  times  the  greatest  buildings  were  erected. 
The  individual  man  lived  often  a higher  life,  and 
had  a higher  conception  of  his  work,  than 
is  usual  in  more  easy  and  perhaps  more 
polished  and  virtuous  times.  At  the  same 
time,  though,  the  highest  art  is  a reflex 
of  the  Bpirit  of  the  man.  The  man  is  domi- 
nated to  a great  extent  by  the  age,  so  that 
the  spirit  of  the  age  is  seen  more  or  Iobs  in  the 
architectural  works  of  all  times.  Our  own  his- 
tory will  be  read  in  ours  possibly  long  after  all 
other  records  of  its  work  are  lost ; and  it  lies 
with  us  to  secure  that  the  record  shall  be  that  of 
the  best  features,  not  the  worst,  of  our  times. 
The  lesson  for  you  is  obvious : you  must  culti- 
vate in  yourselves  a high  sense  of  the  require- 
ments of  your  art,  and  a persistent  self-reliance 
and  individuality.  Without  these  you  oannot  be 
great  architects.  And  it  is  more  necessary  to 
insist  on  this  with  you  than  with  your  brethren 
of  the  brush  and  the  chisel,  because  your  daily 
life  may  be,  and  too  often  I know  is,  spent  in 
working  under  influences  wholly  hostile  to  this 
higher  view.  It  is  well  to  Bpeak  thus  to  you 
who  are  still  young,  and  who,  being  bo,  are  also 
generous,  and  I hope  enthusiastic.  You  will 
Boon  cease  to  be  young ; but  unless  you  main- 
tain to  the  end  the  other  qualities  you  will  not 
be  great  artists.  There  may,  of  course,  be  en- 
thusiasm of  a certain  sort  for  bad  things.  Many 
of  us,  I fear,  fancy  whilst  we  are  doing  common- 
place, if  not  vulgar  things,  that  our  work  is 
worthy  to  excite  it,  never  really  realising  any  of 
the  necessary  conditions.  And  it  is  worth  while 
to  ask,  therefore,  what  is  it  which  really  does 
create  our  enthusiasm  in  ancient  examples  ? 
Enthusiasm  is  not  merely  the  highest  kind  of 
interest.  This  may  be  kindled  by  historical 
associations ; but  a bare  field  on  whioh  a battle 
has  been  fought  has  this.  Extreme  age  gives 
interest,  but  it  need  not  be  lovely.  Singularity 
of  situation,  of  material,  of  adaptation  to  excep- 
tional purposes,  may  all  give  interest.  But  none 
of  them  create  real  enthusiasm.  And  the  only 
architectural  work  which  does  excite  it  is  that  in 
which  you  find  evidence  throughout,  that  the 
artist  thought  nothing  of  his  own  part  in  it,  but 
only  of  the  perfection  of  his  work,  of  its  solidity 
first,  and  then  of  its  refinement.  Try  by  this 
test  suoh  buildings  as  the  Parthenon,  the  Temple 
of  Neptune  at  Pfestum,  the  Campanile  at 
Florence,  Amiens  Cathedral,  or  the  choir  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  you  will  find  that  all 
possess  these  qualities,  and  all  of  them  kindle 
undying  enthusiasm.  Onoe  learn  to  see  that 
such  qualities  exist  and  produce  their  effect,  and 
you  have  made  one  step  at  least  towards 
possessing  them  yourselves.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary that  you  should  have  any  hope  of  exhibit- 
ing your  qualities  on  buildings  of  such  import- 
ance as  those  just  mentioned.  Recollect  that  in 
Athens,  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  in  England, 
small  works  have  been  at  least  as  interesting 
and  perfect  as  large  ones,  and  that  no  artist 
depends  upon  the  largeness  of  the  work  given 
to  him  to  do  for  the  opportunity  of  showing  his 
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real  worth.  I reoollect  when  I sat  in  your 
place  hearing  one  of  the  greatest  of  my  pre- 
decessors,— the  illnstrious  Cookerell, — declare 
that  the  most  perfect  thing  he  had  ever  de- 
signed was  a scraper ; and,  strange  as  the 
illustration  is,  he  was  serious,  and  justified  in 
being  serious  in  such  a view.  It  may  be  argued 
that  in  ancient  times  there  was  an  intuitive  rather 
than  a conscious  recognition  of  the  need  for  re- 
finement which  I assume  to  be  necessary ; but 
that  I am  inclined  to  doubt.  What,  for  instance, 
is  the  story  of  the  long  and  slow  development 
of  Doric  architecture,  but  one  of  an  attempt  to 
secure  more  refinement  by  the  gradual  perfection 
of  every  detail  ? The  enthusiasm  for  what  had 
gone  before  being  the  stimulus  to  greater  per- 
fection, and  the  refinement  being  the  conse- 
quence of  the  enthusiasm.  Or,  again,  in  the 
whole  history  of  art,  is  there  a more  interesting 
chapter  than  that  of  the  gradual  development, 
by  repeated  changes  and  modifications,  of  the 
circular  Roman  and  Byzantine  buildings, 
through  the  Romanesque  apse,  into  the  intricate 
and  beautiful  complete  Gothio  chevet  of  the 
French  churches? — a development  which  was 
gradual  only  in  the  sense  that  we  can  trace  all 
the  steps  by  which  it  proceeded,  but  which,  as 
oompared  with  the  Blow  and  patient  develop- 
ment of  Egyptian  and  Greek  art,  astonishes  us 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  proceedings,  the  fertility 
of  imagination  shown  by  those  who  conducted 
it,  and  the  vast  and  complete  change  in  all 
architectural  forms  which  in  a few  years  was 
achieved.  Some  among  you  may  have  no 
enthusiasm  for  your  art,  and  may  have  no 
interest  in  such  evidence  of  what  the  architects 
of  old  must  have  felt.  You  may  have  been 
told  to  be  architects,  not  because  you  refused 
to  be  anything  else,  but  because  the  profession 
seems  to  offer  a fair  mode  of  getting  a living. 
This  is  to  reduce  your  art  to  the  level  of  the 
basest  trade,  to  deprive  yourselves  of  all  chance 
of  real  success,  and  to  condemn  yourselves  to  a 
career  of  mediocrity  which  will  benefit  neither 
you  nor  your  neighbours.  If  there  are  any 
such  students  here,  let  me  beseech  them  to  take 
a new  view  of  their  duty,  and  to  cultivate,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  the  frame  of  mind 
I have  been  describing.  It  does  not  lie  in  the 
power  of  every  one  to  become  a great  artist. 
But  it  is  in  the  power  of  even  the  least  gifted 
among  you,  by  cultivating  his  reverence  for  the 
ways  and  work  of  great  artists,  to  make  it 
impossible  that  he  should  ever  be  guilty  of  any- 
thing wholly  bad  and  contemptible.  Consider 
what  a glorious  inheritance  you  have  ! In  every 
part  of  the  civilised  world,  the  architect  whose 
eyes  are  open  finds  on  all  sides  works  which 
speak  more  forcibly,  the  more  he  examines  them, 
the  great  and  eternal  lessons  of  his  art.  He, 
above  all  men,  has  a delight  in  the  past,  beoause 
he  can  read  better  than  others  the  most  perma- 
nent and  intelligible  of  its  visible  records.  If 
he  is  wise  he  never  ceases  to  learn ; for  the 
examples  he  has  to  study  are  of  inexhaustible 
number  and  variety.  Even  if  oircumstances 
compel  him  to  limit  his  studies  to  his  own 
country,  there  is  no  cause  for  regret;  for  I 
suppose  the  man  has  not  yet  lived  who  has 
seen  all  that  is  worth  Beeing,  even  of  English 
architecture  ; and  as  much  may  often  be  learnt 
by  the  patient  study  of  small  works  as  by  more 
ambitious  attempts  to  study,  to  group,  and  to 
analyse  the  origin,  principles,  and  developments 
of  the  art  all  over  the  civilised  world.  When 
you  have  resolved  to  look  at  your  work  in  this 
spirit,  you  must  be  reminded  that  there  are 
some  minor  conditions  of  success  which  I do 
not  think  beneath  notice  here.  Your  first 
business  is  to  become  an  accomplished  draughts- 
man. As  you  will  hear  presently,  good  archi- 
tects have  existed,  and  may  always  exist,  who 
do  not  draw  well ; but  no  one  can  safely  say  to 
himself  that  he  will  elect  to  be  numbered  among 
them.  Architectural  draughtsmanship  is  a good 
training  for  every  one,  because  its  first  essentials 
are  clearness  and  accuraoy  ; and  the  man  who  has 
to  depend  very  much  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
effect  his  work  will  produce  must  learn  so  to  repre- 
sent it  on  paper  as  to  insure  that  his  drawing  is 
a fair  representation  of  its  effect.  The  habit  of 
tinting  and  shading  architectural  elevations  is  a 
bad  one,  and  not  to  be  encouraged.  It  is  a 
simple  waste  of  time.  In  outlining  geometrical 
drawings,  as  well  as  in  sketching,  never  use  a 
very  hard  pencil,  and  make  up  your  mind  in 
the  latter  to  dispense  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
with  indiarubber.  The  essence  of  good  archi- 
tectural drawing  is  not  only  that  it  should  be 
dear  and  accurate,  but  that  it  should  be  done 
positively  and  once  for  all.  Nothing  is  more 


fatal  than  a slovenly  and  tentative  habit  in 
architectural  draughtsmanship,  and  if  you  in- 
dulge in  it  you  will  find  it  stand  much  in  your 
way  when  you  attempt  to  make  original 
designs.  When  you  draw  these,  the  first  thing 
you  must  endeavour  to  accomplish  is  to  acquire 
the  habit  of  seeing  in  your  mind  what  you  want 
to  draw  before  you  draw  it.  To  see  some  men 
draw,  one  might  almost  suppose  that  the  pencil 
was  gifted  with  the  miraculous  power  of  making 
a design,  so  little  does  it  seem  to  be  certainly 
guided  by  the  hand  that  holds  it.  The  habit 
of  picturing  your  design  to  yourself  before 
you  draw  it  would  save  a great  deal  of  this 
confused  sort  of  work.  Knowing  what  your 
intention  ip,  you  have  then  only  to  put  it  on 
paper ; but,  if  you  have  not  taken  this  pre- 
liminary  trouble,  you  will  never  work  with  half 
the  acouraoy  or  speed  which  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  Good  draughtsmanship  is  a necessity 
in  these  days  for  a really  accomplished  architect. 
It  is  impossible  in  this  respect  to  put  ourselveB 
exaotly  in  the  position  of  men  who  had  not  our 
facilities  and  our  Bystem  of  education.  It  is 
true  we  are  not  better  artists  than  they  were ; 
but  in  one  sense  we  can  draw  better,  and  are, 
therefore,  bound  to  do  so.  I am  not  aware  that 
any  one  knows  how  a Greek  architect  set  out 
his  design.  And  as  to  the  Mediaeval  draughts- 
man, we  known,  by  suoh  books  as  that  of  Wilars 
de  Honeoort,  a thirteenth-century  Frenoh  archi- 
tect, that  an  architect’s  drawings  then  were 
something  like  children’s  drawings  now.  And 
even  at  a later  date,  the  still  extant  original 
drawings  for  such  works  as  the  front  of  the 
church  at  Louvain,  the  steeple  of  Ulm,  and 
the  oathedral  at  Koln,  were  strangely  un- 
like the  exact  geometrical  drawings  which 
we  are  able  to  make.  These  drawings, — 
published  in  Moller’s  “ Denkmaler  ” and  Hollar’s 
drawing  of  the  steeplo  at  Meohlin,  engraved, 
no  doubt,  from  an  original  drawing,  affords 
interesting  illustrations  of  this  kind  of  eleva- 
tion. You  will  find  that  though  they  are  in 
elevation,  they  are  frequently  so  far  put  into 
perspective  as  to  exhibit  at  all  points  the  plan  or 
horizontal  section  of  the  work.  Both  the  draw- 
ing of  elevation  and  plan  are,  however,  so  slight, 
that  it  must  have  been  impossible  for  any 
architect  to  have  satisfied  himself  without  further 
details,  and  these,  there  is  some  evidence  to 
show,  were  set  out  by  the  architect  himself  at 
large  on  a floor  specially  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. Suoh  a floor  exists  in  the  work-room 
over  the  passage  to  the  Chapter-house  at  York, 
and  at  Limoges  the  original  setting-out  of  the 
groining  was  found  by  M.  Verneille  in  a similar 
position.  Possibly  also  models  were  more  used 
than  they  are  now.  At  Louvain  is  still  pre- 
served a most  exquisite  model,  cut  in  stone,  of 
the  complete  design  for  the  west  front  of  a 
church,  which  itself  has  never  been  completed. 
When  oompared  with  the  design,  which  is  also 
preserved,  it  is  seen  that  the  model  represents 
mouldings  and  traceries  with  an  exact  accuracy 
which  is  not  attempted  in  the  drawing.  But  the 
making  of  a model  by  an  old  architect,  in  place 
of  a careful  geometrical  drawing,  is  no  excuse 
to  any  one  for  making  careless  drawings  in  the 
first  place  now.  They  are  sure  to  lead  to  care- 
less details  afterwards.  Too  many  of  you  come 
here  wholly  ignorant  of  all  works  on  your  art. 
Many  of  them,  to  which  it  is  always  easy  to  gain 
access,  will  give  you  more  evidence  of  the  best 
kind  of  architectural  drawing  than  any  verbal 
hints  can.  But  you  will  find  that  in  these 
there  are  united  clearness,  accuracy,  feeling 
for  detail,  delicacy,  and  oonformity  of  line, 
and  you  will  find  no  back-lining  to  mark  the 
supposed  shaded  side  of  projections,  and  none 
of  those  provoking  splotohes  of  black  which 
are  unhappily  so  much  in  favour  with  some 
young  draughtsmen.  A power  of  drawing  in 
perspective  is  of  the  first  importance  on  two 
grounds  : first,  that  without  this  knowledge  your 
enjoyment  and  sucoess  in  sketching  will  be  very 
small;  and,  secondly,  beoause  it  will  render  it 
more  easy  to  you  to  realise  the  effects  of  your 
building  in  perspective,  without  having  the 
trouble  of  making  a careful  drawing  or  a model, 
to  convince  yourself  of  its  real  appearance. 
Without  this  power  you  will  hardly  be  able  to 
realise  the  real  light  and  shade  of  a design  ; and 
without  this  ability  it  were  better  never  to 
attempt  to  make  a design  at  all ! The  delicaoy 
of  draughtsmanship  on  which  I have  insisted 
will  lead  to  refinement  in  other  ways.  An 
essentially  vulgar  drawing  may  be  made  of  a 
refined  building ; it  should  be  your  aim  to  let 
the  drawing  itself  have  that  air  of  refinement 
also.  You  are,  all  of  you,  armed  with  mathe- 


matical instruments  the  like  of  which  no  age 
before  our  own  has  ever  seen.  Remember  that 
these  are  useful  servants  and  no  more,  and  that 
whenever  you  can  do  so,  you  had  far  better  use 
your  hand  in  place  of  your  instrument.  You 
oannot  practise  this  too  much  or  too  steadily. 
Draw  accurately,  firmly,  and,  as  far  as  may  be, 
with  a single  stroke,  the  outline  of  a Greek  or 
Etruscan  vase,  the  volute  of  a good  Ionic  capital, 
the  sections  of  Greek  mouldings,  and  equally  of 
our  own  English  mouldings  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  hand  trained  in 
this  way  is,  believe  me,  a much  better  servant 
than  the  bow  pencil.  The  curves  which  can  be 
drawn  by  a trained  hand,  under  the  guidance  of 
a trained  eye,  are  far  more  beautiful,  because 
more  subtle  in  their  variations  and  prolonga- 
tions, than  those  of  any  instrument ; and  I insist 
on  this  point,  because,  unhappily,  the  bow  pencil, 
and  not  the  hand,  is  at  the  root  of  almost  all 
the  so-called  ornament  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Another  habit  which  it  is  desirable  to 
encourage,  is  that  of  representing  with  a few 
Hues  the  effeot  of  several.  In  drawings  to  a 
very  small  scale,  the  attempt  to  represent  every 
line  of  moulding  and  detail  is  sure  to  be  a 
failure  as  well  as  a waste  of  time;  and  the 
selection  of  those  lines  which  are  essential  is 
always  evidence  of  good  draughtmanship.  This 
cannot  be  done  without  a real  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  details.  And  as  no  one  can 
draw  a building  accurately  without  this  know- 
ledge, I need  hardly  say  that  it  is  very  far  from 
a waste  of  time  for  a painter  to  give  some  atten- 
tion to  architectural  detail.  Some  of  Turner’s 
penoil-drawings  are  capital  examples  of  his 
power  of  Indicating  so  accurately  the  details  of 
a building  that  no  one  need  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
style  in  which  it  is  built.  He  could  not  have 
done  this  unless  he  had  educated  himself  by  the 
study  of  architectural  detail,  and  his  example 
ought  to  be  followed  by  every  painter-student 
who  wishes  to  be  able  to  introduce  any  archi- 
tectural features  into  his  pictures, — as  who 
does  not  ? One  word  of  caution  is  necessary 
here.  The  power  of  making  good  and  attrac- 
tive drawings  is  of  immense  value,  and  may 
make  a vast  difference  in  your  prosperity  and 
success  in  life.  But  it  is  a means  only,  and 
not  the  end.  It  has  its  dangerous  Bide.  It 
is  possible  to  make  a design  look  well  on  paper 
which  will  never  pass  muster  in  execution. 
Nothing  is  more  suicidal  than  this ; but  un- 
fortunately there  is  nothing  against  which  it  is 
more  necessary  to  warn  you.  If  you  devote 
yourselveB  to  making  attraotive  architectural 
drawings,  do  them  always,  I beg  you,  with  a 
conscientious  determination  to  represent  yoar 
work  absolutely  as  it  will  appear, — the  real 
object  of  working  out  architectural  designs  in 
perspective  being  the  discovery  of  weak  points 
in  the  design,  so  that  they  may  be  corrected  in 
execution.  When  onoe  you  are  able  to  draw 
fairly  well,  you  are  prepared  for  what  is  the  best 
and  widest  field  of  study, — the  buildings  whioh 
are  the  best  illustrations  of  our  art.  And  in 
these  it  is  well,  I need  hardly  say,  to  devote 
yourselves  as  far  as  possible  only  to  the  best 
examples.  In  sketching,  it  is  best  at  first  to  err 
on  the  side  of  formality, — to  draw,  above  all, 
dearly  and  accurately,  the  ground-plan  of  every 
building  you  visit,  for  without  this,  no  other 
sketches  are  complete,  and  with  it  even  slight 
sketches  of  the  elevations  or  details  are  never- 
theless intelligible.  At  the  beginning,  you  can 
hardly  take  too  many  dimensions;  your  work 
must  be  sketched  and  measured  on  the  spot  with 
equal  accuracy.  At  a later  period  you  will  be 
able  to  generalise  more,  and  to  dispense  with 
this  elaborate  detail  in  your  studies.  In  sketch- 
ing, never  make  the  common  mistake  of  using 
the  commonest  paper.  Treat  yourselves,  from 
the  first,  to  luxury  in  this  one  respect.  Make 
your  measured  sketches  in  a book,  and  take 
care  to  make  your  dimensions  ample  enough  to 
ensure  the  accuraoy  of  the  drawing  you  make 
from  those  sketches ; but  in  the  case  of  mould- 
ings, of  soulpture,  of  the  filling  in  of  panels  or 
arches,  let  your  sketch  be  as  carefully  drawn  as 
possible,  and  do  not  depend  at  all  upon  your 
two-foot  rules  for  the  accuracy  of  your  sketch- 
ing. Pay  special  attention  to  such  points  in 
construction  as  the  jointing  of  stonework,  the 
design  of  mouldings  meant  to  meet  special  wants, 
as, — e.g.,  the  slopes  of  buttresses,  and  of  other 
members  intended  to  throw  off  water,  the 
adaptation  of  architectural  features  to  their 
situation,  as,  for  example,  the  details  used  near 
the  eye  and  far  from  it,  and  the  modes  adopted 
for  making  them  both  properly  visible,  and  at 
the  same  time  strong  enough  for  their  place  and 
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•work.  Finally,  in  whatever  style  it  is  that  you 
are  most  interested,  never  fail  to  draw  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  to  store  up  in  your  mind  the 
effect  of  all  the  best  mouldings  you  see.  There 
iB  no  part  of  your  studies  more  important  than 
this.  Never  believe  any  one  who  speaks  lightly 
of  the  soienoe  or  art  of  moulding  (I  call  it  by  both 
terms,  because  it  embraces  both).  By  no  test  can 
you  separate  good  work  from  bad  more  surely  than 
by  the  comparison  of  the  mouldings.  A good 
moulding  grows  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
occasion.  It  gives  us  the  power  of  accentuating 
our  lines  or  proportions  in  the  most  positive 
manner  if  we  choose,  or  of  softening  them  off 
so  delicately  as  almost  to  conceal  the  transition 
from  one  feature  to  another.  Without  their 
aid  there  is  a rudeness,— a ooarseness,  one 
may  almost  say,— which  is  offensive;  whilst 
with  their  aid  that  refinement  of  line  which,  as 
I have  told  you,  it  should  be  yonr  great  aim  to 
achieve,  is  made  more  perfeot,  and  carried  to 
greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  way.  In 
drawing  mouldings,  I advise  you  always  to 
sketch  them  with  as  much  aocuraoy  as  possible, 
and  to  a good  size,  and  on  no  account  to  depend 
upon  correcting  your  indifferent  sketches  by  a 
multitude  of  dimensions.  Your  eye,  your  hand, 
and  yonr  memory  will  be  misled.  You  will 
look  agaijj  and  again  at  your  sketches,  and  will 
forget  all  about  your  dimensions,  and  so  be  led 
to  a permanently  false  impression  of  their  real 
contour. 

Bemember  always  that  sketches  of  mouldings 
alone,  without  equally  accurate  sketches  of  the 
features  to  which  they  belong  or  with  which 
they  are  connected,  are  useless.  One  of  the 
most  accurate  works  on  the  subjeot  is  utterly 
valueless,  owing  to  an  omission  of  this  kind. 
Arch  mouldings  are  drawn  without  any  plan  of 
the  capitals  which  support  them,  or  of  the  jambs 
below  the  capitals.  The  relation  of  one  of  these 
to  the  other  is  of  the  very  essenoe  of  the  matter, 
and  unless  both  are  drawn  it  is  really  of  little 
use  to  draw  either.  In  the  same  way  the  rela- 
tion of  the  mouldings  of  a window  to  its  tracery, 
of  a column  to  its  capital  and  base,  and  of  both 
to  the  entablature,  ought  always  to  be  reoorded 
in  a sketch. 

From  the  drawing  of  mouldings  you  will  go 
on  to  that  of  sculptured  or  carved  members, 
and  in  these  it  is  the  effect  which  was  intended 
to  be  produced  of  which  you  must  be  thinking. 
So,  for  this  purpose,  I attaoh  but  little  impor- 
tance, save  as  a test  of  mere  draughtsmanship, 
to  the  work  which  you  have  to  do  in  our  schools 
from  casts.  All  architectural  features  in  whioh 
carving  is  introduced  ought  to  be  looked  at  and 
drawn  in  the  very  place  for  whioh  they  were  in- 
tended. If  a cap  looks  perfectly  well  hung 
against  a wall,  on  a level  with  the  eye,  it  can 
hardly  be  suitable  for  its  real  position  in  the 
building  some  50  ft.  above  the  spectator,  and  a 
great  difference  in  treatment  ought  to  exist 
between  a pieoe  of  carving  which  is  made  to 
appear  to  do  hard  service,  and  another  whioh 
evidently  has  no  such  serious  work  to  do,  and  is 
rather  the  evidence  of  the  artist’B  pleasure  in 
his  work.  There  is  no  subject  for  Btudy  more 
important  than  the  relation  of  carved  ornament 
to  architecture.  You  know  how  in  all  times  it 
has  formed  a leading  feature.  The  repetition 
of  definite  ornaments  at  regular  intervals  is  one 
of  the  easiest  modes  of  securing  due  attention 
to  the  member  on  which  it  occurs.  The  mould- 
ing adorned  with  carving  is  always  more  noticed 
than  any  other,  and  the  lines  whioh  require 
special  emphasis  are  those  to  which  such  work 
ought  to  be  confined.  Yon  will  soon  find  that  these 
carvings,  as  well  as  the  mouldings,  are  modified 
to  suit  their  positions,  near  or  at  a distance 
from  the  eye.  You  will  notice  also  certain 
contrasts  between  the  ornament  in  good  and 
bad  work.  In  the  former  it  is  never  aggressive 
or  too  prominent;  in  the  latter  it  is  almost 
always  so.  In  the  former  it  is  U9ed  with  due 
deference  to  the  oommon  sense  of  construction  ; 
in  the  latter  it  disregards  the  construction 
entirely.  I cannot  give  you  a better  example  of 
this  than  is  afforded  by  the  division  of  such  an 
enrichment  as  the  so-called  dog-tooth  flower. 
In  good  work  this  is  always  divided  to  suit  the 
joints  of  the  stonework  ; in  bad  work  it  is  set 
out  with  absolute  uniformity  all  round  an  arch 
without  any  reference  to  the  joints,  which  thus, 
instead  of  coming  always  between  the  flowers, 
occur  in  the  worst  possible  places.  I mention 
these  points  because,  if  you  once  notice  them 
for  yourselves,  you  will  see  how  important  they 
are,  and  how  certainly  they  indicate  the  quality 
of  the  work  in  which  they  are  found. 

As  there  is  no  sort  of  traiuing  for  an 


architect  equal  to  that  of  the  study  of  build- 
ings, so  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  yon 
to  learn  your  art  only  from  the  lessons  which 
we  are  able  to  teach  you  here,  or  whioh  you 
learn  in  the  routine  of  architects’  practioe. 
At  all  costs,  then,  you  must  spend  a cer- 
tain proportion  of  every  year  in  travelling  and 
examining  buildings  for  yourselves,  and  the 
only  special  advice  I can  give  you  now  is,  not  to 
try  to  cover  too  much  ground  at  first.  It 
is  wiser  to  study  a few  good  works  well,  and  to 
make  yourselves  thoroughly  masters  of  them. 
Having  done  this  for  some  time  you  will  find 
your  power  of  seizing  the  best  points  in  the 
buildings  you  visit  increase  rapidly,  and  you 
may  then  make  your  journeys  more  rapid  and 
less  exhaustive  and  particular.  These  very 
general  suggestions  may  seem  almost  unnecessary; 
but  unfortunately  I know  from  experience  how 
few  of  us  spend  enough  time  in  sketching  and 
measuring  existing  works  ; and  how  few  manage 
to  make  clean,  clear,  deoided  sketches  of  what 
they  see.  Observe  that  it  is  generally  impossible 
to  improve  a sketch  after  it  is  once  made  ; 
whatever  it  is,  pray  leave  it  with  all  its  first 
freshness  about  it.  There  is  a virtue  in  that 
which  will  never  be  increased  by  after- work. 
If  you  have  auy  feeling  of  the  artist  in  your 
composition  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to 
go  on  for  long  drawing  the  good  work  of  other 
men  or  other  times  without  gradually  finding 
yourselves  distinguishing  clearly  between  good, 
inferior,  and  bad  work.  In  this  country  it  so 
happens  that  you  all  have,  within  reach,  ex- 
amples of  a national  architecture  perhaps  as 
noble,  and  certainly  as  universal  in  its  develop- 
ments, as  that  of  any  other  land.  Some  of  you, 
as  you  pass  through  our  schools,  give  painful 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  you  wholly  ignore  this 
great, — indeed,  untold, — advantage.  Compare 

your  own  chances  of  education  with  that  of  the 
student  whose  fate  has  ordained  that  he  shall  learn 
all  that  he  knows  in  new  countries,  where  not  a 
fragment  remains  of  an  older  art  than  that  of 
his°own  time,  and  you  will  see  how  immense 
your  advantages  are  compared  to  his,  and  how 
far  in  advance  of  him  you  ought  to  be  in  real 
taste  and  culture.  But  I am  told,  sometimes, 
that  you  have  no  time,  no  opportunity,  no  means 
to  avail  yourselves  of  your  advantages ; and  when 
I askonewho  exousos  himself  in  this  way  whether 
he  has  drawn  muoh  of  Westminster  Abbey,  or  of 
the  cathedral  nearest  to  the  town  from  which 
he  comes,  I find  that  he  lias  deferred  this  duty 
to  some  future  day,  or  that  he  thinks  the  advice 
too  impossible  to  bo  practicable.  Others  among 
you,  too,  may  believe  what  you  are  often  told,  that 
what  you  ought  to  aim  at  is  an  original  style,  and 
that  the  constant  study  of  already  exeouted 
work  is  not  likely  to  assist  you  in  this.  Well, 
this  is  too  long  a question  for  this  evening ; but 
if  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  distinguish  itself 
by  not  caring  for  all  that  has  gone  before,  I can 
only  say  that  it  will  distinguish  itself  in  a quite 
unique  fashion.  I shall  have  to  speak  to  you 
more  at  length  on  this  point  in  my  third  lecture, 
and  need,  therefore,  only  say  here  that  we 
know  of  no  period  in  our  art  in  whioh  archi- 
tects were  not  studying  the  work  of  men 
who  had  gone  before.  They  studied  them  wisely, 
so  that  they  might  improve  them.  The  varia- 
tions which  they  made  were  sometimes  so  slight 
and  so  slowly  made  as  hardly  to  amount  to 
variation  at  all,  and  if  there  ever  was  a people 
more  prone  to  suoh  a oourse  than  another  it  was 
that  Greek  nation  to  whose  art  we  all  look  up 
as  among  the  most  inspired  results  of  the  highest 
training. 

I would  never  have  you  draw  and  sketch 
existing  examples  with  a view  to  copying  or 
reproducing  them.  That  is  wholly  contrary  to 
right  principles.  What  I wish  is  that  you  Bhould 
draw  so  muoh  of  them  as  to  find  yourselves  pene- 
trated with  the  feeling  for  architectural  form 
and  perfection  which,  as  the  results  of  oenturies 
of  development,  have  been  discovered  co  be  the 
best.  This  Btudy  is,  in  truth,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  sculptor,  as  illustrated  by  the  exquisite 
work  of  that  great  man  Flaxman  which  just 
now  you  have  an  opportunity  of  studying 
within  these  walls.  You  see  him  drawing  from 
the  life  until  he  has  mastered  all  the  motions 
and  attitudes,  outlines  and  muscles  of  the 
human  form.  Then,  possessed  to  the  full  of  thiB 
knowledge,  he  lavishes  his  poetical  spirit  on 
combinations  of  figures,  whioh  illustrate  at 
every  turn  his  power,  his  knowledge,  and  the 
perfection  of  his  sentiment.  The  commonest 
subject  in  his  hands  becomes  endued  with  a 
beauty  and  a grace  which  are  so  natural  as  to 
seem  inherent.  What  the  human  form  was  to 


him,  the  complete  study  of  the  accumulated 
experience  of  ages  in  existing  buildings  is  to  you. 
And  you  are  to  use  them  not  that  you  may  steal 
from  them,  but  that  you  may  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  problems  that  come  before  you  with  the 
same  spirit  and  power  that  they  show,  whilst 
you  avoid  with  care  the  failures  and  mistakes 
which  you  can  discover  in  them. 

You  may  well  ask  me  here  how  far  such  a 
due  study  of  aaoient  examples  as  I have  been 
advising  must  be  carried  in  the  direction  of 
purely  archaeological  inquiries ; and  I think 
some  advice  on  this  point  will  not  be  thrown 
away.  It  is  quite  true  that  archaeology  is  not 
architecture ; but  one-half  at  least  of  the 
studies  of  any  architect  who  cares  for  anything 
beyond  the  work  of  his  own  hands  haB  its  anti- 
quarian side ; and  wbat  is  important  is,  that  this 
alternative  side  to  your  studies,  far  from 
diminishing  your  interest  in  them,  is  sure  to 
enhance  them.  In  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Btyles,  you  have  matter  for  endleBS 
interest.  The  buildings  you  admire  and  ex- 
amine are  the  work  of  men  of  whom  you  know 
nothing,  and  who  lived  ages  ago,  perhaps. 
Unless  you  can  put  them  in  their  proper  places 
in  relation  to  each  other,  in  their  proper 
sequence,  you  will  never  be  able  to  understand 
their  gradual  developments  ; and  accurate 
knowledge  on  such  a point  is,  beyond  everything, 
useful  to  men  who  have  any  hope  of  making 
any  further  developments  in  their  art.  There 
is  a fruitful  sort  of  antiquarianism,  and  a dry 
and  fruitless  sort ; and  it  is  with  the  former 
only  that  I care  to  advise  you  to  interest  your- 
selves. You  may  well  leave  the  rest  to  the 
men  who  are  antiquaries  and  nothing  else,  and 
with  whom  art  [counts  for  no  more  than  anti- 
quity. But  you  cannot  leave  to  them  those 
analyses  of  the  progress  of  art  in  each  man’s 
work,  from  one  man  and  one  age  to  another,  or 
from  one  country  to  another,  without  most 
serious  loss  to  yourselves.  I know  nothing  more 
useful  than  such  studies  and  such  accomplish- 
ments ns  these.  They  will  prevent  your  being 
drawn  into  the  downward  current  which  sets 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  business  as  against 
art ; for  the  man  who  has  once  devoted  himself 
to  them  will  never  lose  that  interest  in  the 
higher  developments  of  his  art  which  it  ought 
to  be,  above  all,  your  ambition  to  have  and 
maintain. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  as  to  the 
direction  your  studies  should  take  ; but  before 
I touch  on  this  I must  get  you,  if  I can,  to 
realise  that  you  must  devote  some  at  least  of 
your  time  to  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture  ; and  this  not  with  any  idea  of  excel- 
ling in  the  practice  of  all  the  arts, — that  is  a 
happiness  reserved  for  a few  heaven-born  and 
greatly-gifted  mortals, — but  rather  with  the 
thought  that  unless  you  know  enough  about 
other  arts  to  be  convinced  of  their  highest 
developments  in  connexion  with  architecture, 
you  will  be  like  so  many  of  your  predecessors, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  recognise  that  in  the 
harmonious  combination  of  all  the  arts  is  the 
greatest  fature  for  each  of  them  separately ; 
and  it  is  from  among  the  ranks  of  you  who  are 
now  growing  up  that  we  hope  the  men  will  come 
who  will  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  what  will 
really  be  a resurrection  of  art  in  this  land. 
The  practical  divoroe  of  the  arts  has  ended  in 
the  gravest  loss  to  all.  The  architect  has  be- 
come too  muoh  of  a mere  builder ; the  painter 
lives  to  make  pictures,  to  be  lived  with  and 
loved  by  a few,  instead  of  the  many ; and  the 
sculptor’s  life  is  too  often  spent  on  work  for 
which  he  cannot  care  muoh,  because  it  is  of  no 
general  interest,  men  having  too  often  forgotten 
that  his  work  is  beyond  all  other  that  which 
completes  and  beautifies  and  ennobles  the  work 
of  the  architect.  On  some  other  occasion  I 
shall  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  to  some  of  you  at 
length  on  this  point,  for  I am  persuaded  that 
there  is  nothing  by  which  both  arts  will  gain  so 
much  as  by  the  more  frequent  combination  of 
the  two.  For  your  own  share  in  such  a con- 
summation in  the  future,  you  will  not  find  so 
much  opportunity  for  study. in  England  as  else- 
where, but  you  should  lose  no  opportunity  of 
familiarising  yourselves  with  examples  of  mural 
decoration,  whether  by  sculpture  or  painting,  in 
books,  of  which,  as  you  know,  we  have  access 
to  a goodly  store  in  the  library  of  this  Academy  ; 
and  for  acquainting  yourselves  with  sculpture 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  desired  than  that 
you  should  give  up  some  of  your  time  t< 
drawing  and  modelling  from  ancient  examples 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  finest  works  o' 
all  times  being  the  sculptured  decorations  o: 
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buildings  of  the  Classical,  the  Mediaeval,  and 
the  Early  Renaissance  schools. 

No  small  advantage  will  those  gain  who  devote 
Borne  of  their  time  to  learning  to  model.  In  my 
opinion,  all  the  decorative  sculpture  or  oarving 
in  a building  ought  to  be  modelled  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  arcbiteot.  This  is  the  only  way 
in  which  that  harmony  throughout  the  work 
can  be  secured  which  is  essential  to  good  effect. 
It  is  impossible  to  direot  another  man  properly 
merely  by  giving  drawings  for  such  work,  and 
you  must  learn  to  give  your  instructions  in  the 
round.  The  day,  I hope,  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  all  sculptors  will  agree  with  me, — if, 
indeed,  they  do  not  so  already, — in  thinking  that 
the  best  of  their  work  would  be  even  better 
than  before  if  it  showed  a thorough  appreciation 
of,  and  fitness  for,  the  requirements  of  the 
building  in  which  it  is  placed.  I know  nothing 
more  fascinating  than  the  evidence  in  most 
anoient  work  of  the  same  feeling  as  to  detail 
being  common  tojthe  architect  and  the  sculptor. 
You  do  not  see  where  the  work  of  one  ends  and 
of  the  other  begins.  The  sculptor  seems  to 
know  all  about  architecture  and  the  architect  to 
be  quite  oonversant  with  sculpture  ; and  I muoh 
wish  that  in  the  architectural  school  hero  we  may 
occasionally,  or  even,  I may  say,  regularly,  find 
some  students  of  sculpture  laying  aside  their 
modelling  tools  and  their  chisels,  and  coming  to 
us  for  some  instruction  in  the  art,  a good  know- 
ledge of  which  is  essential  to  their  own  oomplete 
success.  In  future  lectures  in  this  course  I 
shall  have  repeatedly  to  refer  to  the  works 
of  sculptors  and  architects,  in  whioh  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  arts  can  most 
rightly  claim  the  artist.  But  if  this  is  again  to 
be  the  oase,  the  young  sculptor  must  understand 
that  he  has  to  master  something  more  than  the 
rudiments  of  architectural  styles,  and  that,  when 
he  condescends  to  think  of  work  which  is  half- 
architectural  and  half-sculptural,  it  must  be 
with  a oomplete  sense  of  the  equality  of  the  two 
arts,  if  his  work  is  to  live  with  that  of  the 
great  masters  of  all  old  and  true  schools. 

If  the  sculptor  ought  to  learn  so  much  of 
architecture,  how  far  ought  the  architect  to  go 
in  the  study  of  the  human  figure  ? It  is  a ques- 
tion surrounded  with  difficulty.  A great  building 
may  be  built  whioh  shall  not  inolude  any  repre- 
sentation of  thehuman  figure.  Either  by  accident 
or  by  robbery  of  their  sculpture,  some  buildings 
whioh  once  had  figure  sculpture  have  none  now, 
and  yet  are  hardly  less  evidently  beautiful  in 
their  effect.  The  practical  difficulty  about 
drawing  from  the  life  is  that  if  it  is  carried  a 
very  little  way  it  is  of  no  service,  whilst  if  it  is 
persevered  in  very  far  it  is  almost  certain  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  other  accomplishments  whioh 
are  even  more  essential,  and  there  is  a risk  that 
the  student  may  end  by  being  both  a bad  figure- 
painter  and  a worse  architect  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  been.  It  iB  only,  therefore,  in 
those  very  rare  cases  in  which  an  architectural 
student  feels  a oomplete  conviction  that  he  has 
the  unusual  and  rarely-given  power  of  combining 
the  two  arts  that  he  Bhould  venture  to  avail 
himself,  to  any  great  extent,  of  the  privilege 
whioh  is  conceded  to  him  in  this  Academy, 
though  he  should  never  lose  any  opportunity  of 
studying  the  history  of  the  combination  of 
painting  with  architecture,  and  of  making  him- 
Belf  fairly  learned  in  the  theory  of  such  work. 
This  he  may  do,  whether  he  can  draw  the  human 
figure  or  not,  and  unless  he  has  done  it  he  will 
never  be  able  to  associate  himself  with  a painter 
in  counsels  as  to  the  completion  of  his  own 
work. 

In  addition  to  improving  your  Bkill  as  artists, 
on  which  I have  been  saying  so  muoh,  you  are 
bound  to  spend  a great  deal  of  time  on  other 
studies,  without  whioh  yon  can  hardly  hope  to 
rise  to  real  eminence.  There  is,  first  of  all,  a 
long  course  of  practical  study,  whioh  will  show 
its  results  in  your  work  with  certainty.  All  the 
Visitors  of  our  Architectural  School  feel,  I am 
sure,  as  I do,  that  there  is  much  to  be  derived 
in  this  respect  in  the  work  of  the  majority  of 
the  students.  You  ought  never  to  make  serious 
mistakes  about  simple  matters  of  construction, 
or  simple  details  of  arrangement.  Many  of 
them  are  the  result  simply  of  a want  of  a little 
common  sense,  than  which  there  is  no  quality 
that  an  artist  of  any  sort  ought  more  sedulously 
to  cultivate,  and  the  architect  most  of  all.  And 
aB,  perhaps,  it  is  when  you  make  a ground-plan 
that  this  failure  is  most  evident,  a few  words  on 
this,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  archi- 
tectural work,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  In 
making  a plan  there  are  two  things  to  consider  : 

I first,  the  convenience  of  the  building  for  its  pur- 


pose ; and  next,  its  suitability  for  its  position. 
All  good  artists  welcome  with  pleasure  what  is 
called  a difficult  Bite.  In  truth,  there  iB  no  site 
so  easy  to  deal  with.  It  is  when  the  site  has 
no  marked  features  of  its  own  that  the  architect 
must  make  those  of  his  own  work  predominant. 
The  Acropolis  of  Athens  and  the  Forum 
Romanum  of  Rome  are,  in  one  sense,  difficult 
sites.  That  is,  they  are  so  picturesque,  so 
irregular  in  their  levels,  that  everything  has  to 
grow  out  of  the  necessities  of  its  situation. 
There  are  no  lessons  more  useful  than  those 
which  you  may  learn  from  such  examples  as 
these.  The  Greek  added  one  building  to  another 
in  an  almost  picturesque  confusion,  and  in  a 
mode  in  which,  if  we  believed  some  of  our 
teachers  of  a few  years  baok,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  but  the  most  erratic  Gothic  architect  to 
take  any  pleasure.  The  Roman  made  a wind- 
ing and  irregular  descent  from  the  Capitol,  with 
buildings  of  wholly  dissimilar  style  on  either 
hand  as  he  descended,  and  then  when  he  had 
passed  through  the  arch  of  Septimus  Severus, 
and  found  himself  in  faoe  of  a straight  road  for 
a short  distance,  he  took  care  that  it  should  be 
occupied  by  a succession  of  irregularly-placed 
and  designed  columns,  monumental  pedestals, 
and  buildings,  whose  beauty  was  that  which 
came  from  the  individual  character  of  each,  as 
well  as  from  the  gradual  growth  of  the  whole, 
and  the  evidence  it  afforded  of  the  historical 
continuity  of  the  community  and  its  arts.  Nor 
when  the  Forum  was  left  behind,  and  but  a 
short  distance  separated  the  Roman  from  the 
Colisseum,  was  there  any  care  to  secure  a 
straight  road  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
paved  roadway  meandered  on  under  the  arch  of 
Titus,  suiting  itself  to  whatever  conditions 
existed,  in  the  easiest  fashion  possible,  and  with- 
out any  thought  whatever  of  those  necessities 
for  formal  setting  out  of  cities  which  are  only 
reasonable  when,  as  in  many  Transatlantic 
examples,  there  is  no  history  whatever  to  be 
recorded,  and  a whole  town  is  laid  out  at  one 
time,  and  completed  almost  as  soon  as  laid  out. 
There  are  cases  in  which,  however,  the  wise 
architect  endeavours  not  only  to  build  to  suit  his 
site,  but  to  make  the  peculiarities  of  his  Bite 
suit  some  sumptuous  and  scenio  laying  out  of 
his  whole  building.  Time  will  not  admit,  how- 
ever, to  give  more  than  a passing  reference  to 
a subject,  which  in  itself  affords  materials  for 
many  a lecture.  Nor  is  it  at  the  outset  of  your 
life  that  you  are  likely  to  have  such  opportuni- 
ties as  would  enable  yon  to  realise  the  advan- 
tages of  the  study. 

I have  told  you  that  you  must  study  conveni- 
ence of  plan.  This  you  may  do,  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  architectural  effect  and  character, 
but  always  with  a strict  eye  to  it.  In  designing 
the  plan  of  a house,  for  instance,  it  does  not  do  to 
make  the  external  design  first  and  then  to  make 
the  interior  fit  it  Bomehow  or  other.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  both  in  your  mind,  but  it  is  the 
interior  that  ought  to  be  supreme.  The  best 
exterior  in  the  world  would  not  atone  for  a 
faulty  internal  plan.  And  observe  that  a good 
interior  is  not  Bimply  one  planned  upon  some 
every-day  scheme,  and  one  in  which  life  does 
not  simply  go  on  smoothly  and  without  hindrance, 
but  one  which  has  so  muoh  snggestiveness  and 
special  adaptation  as  to  make  it  in  every  way  an 
interesting  one  to  live  in  or  to  use.  To  accom- 
plish this  you  must  realise  how  every  part  is  to 
be  used,  and  so  contrive  as  to  give  every  one 
pleasure  in  using  it.  It  is  this  harmonious  and 
reasonable  variation  of  plan  that  gives  the 
greatest  value  and  charm  not  only  to  the  interior, 
but,  as  a natural  consequence,  to  the  exterior 
also. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  all  other  buildings. 
If  they  are  well  contrived  for  their  special  use, 
depend  upon  it  you  will  be  just  as  well  able  to 
make  their  elevations  good  as  if  they  are  care- 
lessly contrived.  A church  requires  by  custom, 
by  law,  or  by  Bentiment,  a generally  similar 
arrangement  of  the  plan.  At  least,  it  requires 
the  same  component  parts, — a nave,  a chancel, 
a porch,  a steeple,  a vestry.  How  differently 
may  not  these  be  grouped  and  designed  ! The 
variations  in  the  provision  for  the  given  wants  in 
this  case  are,  as  you  know,  innumerable.  And 
how  much  more  various  may  not  the  plans  for  a 
house  be  ? 

If  you  realise  that  the  real  value  of  archi- 
tecture, as  of  all  the  arts,  is  its  human  and 
personal  interest,  you  will  see  how  impossible  it 
is  that  any  art  can  be  worth  anything  in  which 
this  is  wholly  ignored.  The  only  justification  of 
endless  rows  and  groups  of  houses,  all  arranged 
on  the  same  lines  down  to  the  pattern  of  the 


scraper  and  the  design  of  the  area-railings,  or 
of  the  balconies,  is  that  the  people  who  are  to 
inhabit  them  are  so  identical  in  all  their  wants, 
wishes,  and  modes  of  life,  that  one  pattern  of 
house  will  do  for  all.  Fortunately  this  is  no 
more  true  of  this  age  than  of  past  ages.  And 
now,  as  then,  the  best  planned  buildings  will 
be  those  which  take  account  of  the  existence 
of  a diversity  of  men,  with  endless  vari- 
eties of  tastes,  and  wants,  and  circumstances. 
It  is  here  that  the  study  of  ancient  art  is  so 
invaluable.  In  former  days,  with  much  less 
facility  for  intercourse  and  movement,  wo  see 
how  many  are  the  adaptations  which  architects 
had  to  make  when  they  went  from  one  part  of 
Europe  to  another.  In  our  own  times  this  is  of 
every-day  occurrence.  An  English  architect 
may  be  called  on  at  anytime,  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  career,  to  go  to  some  foreign  dependency 
where  every  condition  of  life  and  climate  are 
wholly  different  from  what  they  are  in  England. 
The  plans  as  well  as  the  architeotnral  forms 
which  are  suitable  in  England  are  wholly  out  of 
place  in  a tropical  country.  In  one,  just  as 
much  as  in  the  other,  the  same  first  principles 
will  have  to  be  observed,  but  the  resulting 
forms  will  be  wholly  dissimilar;  and  the  man 
who  begins  life  with  some  knowledge  of  how 
such  differences  have  been  successfully  dealt 
with  before,  has  an  untold  advantage  over  the 
man  who  treats  all  countries  and  all  climates 
alike,  as  if  the  satisfaction  of  local  requirements 
were  not,  in  truth,  the  very  first  condition  of  a 
good  piece  of  architecture. 

Before  I conclude,  there  are  two  points  only 
on  whioh  I must  say  a few  words.  One  is  the 
necessity  for  study  of  muoh  which  we  cannot 
teach  you  here,  and  which  you  will  never  learn 
in  the  workshop  of  an  architect.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  the  Btudy  of  language  and  the  study 
of  books.  I oannot  too  strongly  insist  on  the 
former.  Without  a knowledge  of  modern 
languages  you  cannot  travel  with  complete 
pleasure,  and  you  cannot  know  anything  of  the 
largest  half  of  the  literature  of  your  art;  and 
unless  you  have  travelled,  and  unless  you  have 
read  a good  deal  of  what  architects  and  critics 
in  other  countries  teach  and  think,  you  have 
deliberately  shut  yourselves  out  from  a large 
portion  of  the  education  which  is  indispensable 
to  an  accomplished  architect.  As  students,  you 
have  access  in  this  Academy  to  a most  admir- 
able artistic  library,  year  by  year  becoming 
more  and  more  complete,  and  where  you  may  do 
more  to  cultivate  your  own  taste  by  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  examples  of  all  times,  than 
I oan  do  for  you  by  any  number  of  lectures  or 
addresses.  And,  in  the  second  place,  I wish  to 
say  but  a few  words  on  the  way  in  whioh  you 
avail  yourselves  of  the  instruction  offered  you 
in  the  schools.  I have  no  desire  whatever  to 
exaggerate  its  importance.  Most  of  you,  I hope, 
are  at  work  day  after  day  on  the  drawings  and 
designs  of  the  architects  under  whom  you  are 
studying.  Nothing,  I believe,  is  a better  train- 
ing than  Buoh  work  as  this.  If  you  have  the 
original  drawing, — be  it  general  design,  or  detail 
of  a part  at  large, — and  are  condemned  to  oom- 
plete it  either  by  putting  his  pencil  lines  into 
iuk,  or  by  the  slower  process  of  copying  it,  you 
are  learning  in  the  best  way  all  that  he  can 
teach  you.  But  you  are  in  one  groove,  and 
affected  only  by  one  mind  ; and  by  coming  here 
you  find  yourselves  brought  face  to  face  with 
new  ideas  and  views,  inasmuch  as  you  have  to 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  Visitors  assisted 
by  the  Master. 

But,  to  make  any  good  use  of  such  oppor- 
tunities, it  is  not  enough  to  come  here  occasion- 
ally, and  only  and  so  often  as  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  with  regularity,  punctuality,  and 
preparedness.  The  one  regret  that  I feel  in 
connexion  with  our  architectural  school  is  that 
the  students  do  not,  as  a rule,  appear  to  wish 
to  attend  once  more  than  is  absolutely  neoessary, 
and  when  one  sees  anything  short  of  the 
highest  zeal,  one  is  led  to  anticipate  something 
very  far  short  of  the  highest  suocess.  It  is  this 
absence  of  enthusiasm  for  his  work  which  is 
fatal  to  an  artist.  If  you  have  it  you  will 
think  no  hours  too  long  for  work,  and  labour, 
instead  of  being  toilsome,  will  be  your  greatest 
pleasure.  Unless  you  have  enthusiasm  for  your 
art  yourselves,  how  can  you  expect  that  others 
will  have  any  to  spare  for  yon  and  your  work  ? 
It  is  a contagious  quality.  The  artist  who 
really  has  it  does  his  work  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  others  feel  for  him  what  he  feels  for  his 
own  work.  This  is  seldom,  if  ever,  worthy  of 
love  and  admiration,  unless  it  is  the  outoome  of 
a zeal  and  a fire  which  are  real  and  intense. 
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If  we  have  suoh  a zeal,  how  will  it  show  itself 
on  oar  works  ? This  is  a question  which  affects 
what  is  called  the  practice  of  oar  art  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  study.  I have  left  my- 
self scant  time  to  speak  on  this  part  of  my 
subject,  but  fortunately  there  is  not  muoh  to 
be  said.  In  art  a man  who  has  zeal  must 
almost  of  necessity  have  more  zeal  for  some  of 
its  forms  than  for  others.  The  forms  whioh  our 
art  has  taken  are  styles  in  which  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  artist  to  take  an  equal  in- 
terest. And  a man  who  is  really  an  artist 
will  find  it  natural  to  praotise  in  one 
style,  impossible  to  do  so  in  another.  Modern 
practice  has  tried  to  convert  the  world  to 
an  opposite  view ; it  has  assumed  that  an 
arohiteot  can  design  equally  well  in  any  style. 
Of  course,  if  this  were  true,  there  would  be  no 
art  in  the  work,  for  an  artist  must  Bhow  himself 
in  his  work,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
this  in  antagonistic  things.  It  is  not,  in  my 
judgment,  necessary  or  desirable  that  I should 
pronounce  positively  to  you  as  to  which  iB  the 
best  form  for  the  architecture  of  the  present 
day.  That,  when  you  have  studied  and  thought, 
and  worked  for  a few  more  years,  each  of  you 
will  have  to  decide  for  himself.  But  this  I can 
tell  you,  that  if  you  have  zeal  enough  and 
enthusiasm  enough  to  care  for  your  art  for 
Art’s  sake,  you  are  far  more  sure  of  success  by 
adhering  strictly  to  what  you  believe  to  be 
good,  true,  honest,  and  artistic  work,  than  if 
you  attempt  to  please  everybody  by  doing  what- 
ever yon  are  asked  to  do  in  whatever  style 
or  fashion  may  be  dictated.  The  man  who 
knows  how  to  do  one  thing  well  is  more  certain 
of  success  than  he  who  tries  to  know  a little  of 
everything,  and  in  study  and  in  practice 
common  sense  and  good  art  both  claim  from 
you  that  you  should  at  any  rate  know  the 
style  of  your  own  choioe  well.  Beyond  all  doubt 
it  is  a Bort  of  inspiration  that  is  required  in  the 
artist  who  is  ever  to  do  any  really  great  work, 
and  this  will  never  come  to  one  who  never 
dreams  of  perfection,  who  thinks  first  of  all  of 
gain  and  worldly  interest,  who  treats  his  art  as 
a mere  matter  of  business  and  routine,  not  as 
an  imperious  mistresB  who  must  have  all  his 
devotion  and  all  his  heart.  To  secure  this  en- 
thusiasm you  must  be  dreamers  in  one  way 
only, — you  may  give  reins  to  your  imagination, — 
you  may  dream  of  beauty,  of  majesty,  of  per- 
fection,— you  may  picture  to  yourself  what  you 
would  and  will  accomplish ; but  you  must  be  no 
dreamers  about  your  proper  work.  That  must 
be  constant,  steady  in  purpose,  thoughtful, 
and  always  in  some  way  bearing  on  your  art 
either  directly  or  indireotly.  The  more  time  you 
devote  to  study  the  more  will  you  become  en- 
grossed in  your  art,  and  the  more  you  will  find 
that  it  is  delightful  and  interesting  in  all  its 
ohanges  and  developments  of  old,  and  in  the 
practical  application  of  what  you  learn  from 
these  to  the  art  of  your  own  time.  Industry 
alone  will  not  make  a great  artist ; but  if  there 
is  one  thing  more  certain  than  another  in  art,  it 
is  that  all  great  artists  have  been  industrious, 
and  that  if  you  wish  to  be  numbered  in  their 
ranks,  you  must  follow  their  example.* 


THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
DRAWING-BOOK. 

Tiie  idea  of  teaching  drawing  conveyed  in  this 
publication  is  very  different  indeed  from  that 
which  moBt  of  the  present  grown-up  generation 
experienced  in  learning  to  draw.  We  can  most 
of  us  remember,  most  of  us  who  draw  at  all, 
“ Somebody’s  First  Drawing-book,”  which  con- 
tained shaded  drawings  of  i ugged  blocks  of  stone 
with  a little  grass  growing  at  one  oorner,  of  an 
old  stile  with  two  of  the  steps  gone,  a dormer 
cottage- window  with  a blauket  hanging  out 
from  it,  and  roofed  with  tiles  presenting  moBt 
picturesque  dilapidation.  We  had  the  first 
drawing-book  for  the  figure  also  perhaps,  which 
might  have  provoked  Othello’s  exclamation, 
“Noses,  ears,  and  lips!”  or,  we  should  rather 
say,  for  the  head,  for  the  figure  in  those  days 
was  considered  improper  for  amateurs.  Pro- 
fessional artists  were  a separate  class,  a kind  of 
people  from  whom  nothing  better  could  be  ex- 
pected, and  who  had  a oode  of  morals  of  their 

* Th*  second  lecture  of  the  course,  on  “ The  Principles 
of  the  Art,”  was  delivered  on  Thursday  evening  last.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  subsequent  lectures: — Monday, 
Feb.  21,  “The  Development  of  Styles.”  Thursday. 
Feb.  24,  “Thirteenth  Century  Architecture:  Italy.” 
Monday,  Feb.  2P,  “ Thirteenth  Century  Architecture : 
France."  Thursday,  March  3,  “ Thirteenth  Century 
Architecture:  England.” 


own  whioh  did  nob  interfere  with  their  licentious 
wish  to  draw  the  human  figure  as  a whole.  For 
the  amateur  it  was  sufficient  to  learn  to  draw 
heads ; anything  below  the  neok  was  unnecessary 
and  irrelevant. 

The  question  of  learning  to  draw  the  figure  is 
not  before  us  at  this  moment ; at  least  the 
South  Kensington  Drawing-book,*  as  far  as  we 
have  it,  does  not  deal  with  that  at  all.  But  the 
contrast  of  these  elementary  and  “ First-Grade  ” 
drawing-books  with  the  old  style  of  first  drawing- 
book  is  remarkable.  On  the  old  system,  the 
more  dilapidated  and  rugged  an  object  was,  the 
better  fitted,  apparently,  to  form  a lesson  in 
drawing.  The  aim  of  such  lesson-books,  or 
their  effeot  at  all  events,  was  to  teach  young 
people  to  try  to  sketoh  in  an  offhand,  free,  and 
picturesque  manner,  before  they  had  learned  to 
study  proportions  or  perspective,  or  had  ac- 
quired the  power  of  handling  a pencil  so  as  to 
draw  a regularly-composed  curve  or  a straight 
line.  This  was  completely  reversing  the  proper 
order  of  things.  The  rapid  freedom  of  sketch- 
ing whioh  an  experienced  draughtsman  is 
capable  of  is  the  result  of  practice  and  experi- 
ence, and  is  not  to  be  attained  by  attempting 
freedom  and  dash  all  at  once.  Suoh  an  attempt 
is  only  likely  to  lead  to  habits  of  inaoouraoy 
both  in  observation  and  in  representation. 

D rawing  is,  essentially,  the  power  of  represent- 
ing accurately  on  paper  the  form  and  proportions 
of  any  object  we  see.  The  more  precise  and 
clearly  defined  is  the  form,  the  more  delicate 
its  outlines  and  ourves,  the  greater  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  accurate  representation.  To  begin  by 
oopying  rough,  and  what  are  called  picturesque 
forms,  as  practice  in  drawing,  is  therefore,  to 
begin  at  the  wrong  end.  Any  one  who  oau  draw 
preoisely-defined  and  delicate  forms  accurately 
can  draw  any  whioh  are  less  precise  with  the 
greater  ease  and  truthfulness.  Any  one  who 
can  be  sure,  on  taking  a penoil  in  hand,  of 
making  precisely  the  line  and  form  and  propor- 
tion which  he  wishes  to  make,  is  a draughtsman. 
That  this  was  the  way  in  which  draughtsman- 
ship was  regarded  in  the  great  age  of  painting 
is  indicated  by  the  well-known  story  of  the  0 
of  Giotto,  and  of  the  test-lines,  also,  drawn  by 
Apelles  and  his  rival,  to  go  further  back. 
Whether  Buoh  stories  are  true  or  apocryphal  is 
little  to  the  purpose.  They  show  the  opinion  of 
those  who  invented  them,  at  the  least. 

This  is  the  view  of  drawing  praotically 
exemplified  in  the  South  Kensington  Drawing- 
book.  The  elementary  freehand- book,  which 
precedes  the  course,  sets  before  the  student  the 
task  of  drawing  correctly,  without  the  aid  of 
instruments,  certain  forms,  both  in  straight  and 
curved  lines,  which  are  set  before  him  as  copies. 
We  have  first  Bimple  forms, — squares,  triangles, 
hexagons,  subdivided  in  different  ways.  Then 
follow  square  forms,  modified  by  certain  varia- 
tiens  in  their  outlines,  by  interlacings  and 
crossings ; then  circles,  one  within  another, 
interlaced  in  various  ways,  but  all  founded  on 
geometrical  proportions.  Not  only  are  these  to 
be  drawn  by  hand  alone,  but  it  is  directed  in 
most  oases  that  they  are  to  be  drawn  a slightly 
larger  Bize  than  the  copies.  In  this  way  the 
student  is  compelled,  instead  of  copying  mechani- 
cally, to  consider  carefully  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  forms  placed  before  him,  and  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
principles  and  construction.  A few  guiding 
lines,  centres,  and  general  outlines  are  dotted  in 
the  copies,  which  are  to  be  lightly  drawn  by 
the  student,  so  as  to  be  erased  afterwards, 
before  proceeding  to  copy  the  object  in 
detail.  In  this  manner  the  student  learns 
to  acquire  not  only  precision  of  hand  in  the 
mechanical  use  of  the  penoil,  but  precision 
of  eye  and  judgment  in  estimating  the  sizes  and 
relative  proportions  of  spaces.  Simple  as  are 
the  objects  given,  in  one  sense,  any  beginner 
who  has  gone  conscientiously  through  them, 
and  succeeded  in  making  fair  reproductions  of 
them  on  a large  scale  as  suggested,  will  already 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  use  of 
the  pen  or  pencil.  The  directions  refer  to  the 
use  of  pencil  only,  as  best  Buited  to  beginners. 
We  are  rather  disposed  to  think  that  it  would 
be  an  improved  practice,  even  if  the  examples 
were  drawn  first  in  pencil,  to  require  their  repe- 
tition in  ink  without  any  pencilling  in  first, 

* The  South  Kensington  Drawing-book.  Under  the 
sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Counoil  on 
Education.  The  examples  selected  from  tbe  Soath  Ken- 
sington Museum  by  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  Director  for  Art, 
Science,  and  Art  Department  ; and  drawn  under  his 
superintendence  by  pupils  of  the  Rational  Art  Training 
8ohool.  Blackie  & 8on : London,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin. 


exoept  of  the  main  guiding  lines.  It  might  be 
requiring  too  much  from  a mere  beginner  to 
draw  all  at  once  in  lines  that  oannot  be  erased 
or  oorreoted.  But  we  are  oertainly  of  opinion 
that  at  a very  early  stage  in  learning  to  draw, 
the  attempt  should  be  made  to  draw  in  a 
material  that  does  not  admit  of  erasure,  more 
particularly  when  it  is  permitted  to  make 
erasible  guiding  lines  first.  There  is  bo  much 
temptation,  with  a lead-pencil  in  hand  and 
a piece  of  india-rubber  close  by,  to  “ make  a 
dart  at  the  thing  wished,”  and  to  get  at  it  by 
repeated  trials  and  erasures.  An  indelible 
drawing-material  is  a stern  master,  and  allows 
of  no  heedless  and  tentative  lines ; it  compels 
the  pupil  to  think  about  every  line  and  its 
relation  to  what  has  been  done  and  what  is 
to  be  added,  before  he  draws  it.  The  drawback 
to  the  pen  is  the  faot  that,  in  its  usual  form,  it 
is  not  calculated  to  make  lines  of  equal  thickness 
in  all  directions.  For  this  reason,  no  doubt,  the 
advice  is  given  that  if  drawing  with  ink  is 
resorted  to  it  should  be  with  a brush,  and 
not  with  a pen.  This  is,  however,  rather  doubt- 
ful advice.  Nothing  is  more  delightful  to  work 
with  in  drawing  lines  which  require  some 
modelling  as  they  are  drawn,  some  delicate 
variations  of  thicker  and  thinner,  than  a small 
brush.  It  seems  to  go  of  itself,  and  almost 
suggests  the  delicate  variation  or  modelling  we 
have  refex’red  to.  But  for  the  claBs  of  objects 
shown  in  this  book — for  these  very  preoise 
geometrical  figures,  which  demand  the  greatest 
precision  and  evenness  of  lines,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  brush  certainly  seems  ill-judged. 
The  old  form  of  reed  pen  which  was  once 
so  much  used,  but  which  we  never  see  now,  was 
an  admirable  instrument  for  this  kind  of  work. 
Its  place,  however,  seems  to  us  to  be  well 
supplied  by  tbe  self-feeding  pen  with  an  ink- 
Bupply  in  the  handle,  invented  by  Messrs. 
Waterlow,  and  which  might  be  made  very 
useful  in  drawing  of  this  class,  being  a pen  pro- 
ducing a thin  even  line,  instead  of  an  “ upstroke” 
and  “ down-stroke.” 

The  second  book  of  the  Elementary  course 
gives  deoorative  forms  founded  mostly  on 
flower-forms  oonventionalised  ; and  this  is 
followed  by  the  First-Grade  course  of  Free- 
hand, in  six  books,  and  the  Second  - Grade 
course  in  four  books.  The  examples  in  these 
consist  of  bits  of  architectural  detail,  chiefly 
classical,  and  various  objects,  such  as  vases, 
musical  instruments,  and  others  presenting 
problems  in  the  delineation  and  foreshortening 
of  various  curves,  and  the  accurate  balance 
and  proportion  of  parts.  These  examples,  we 
are  told  in  the  preface,  have  been  mostly  selected 
from  among  the  objects  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  in  no  case  from  books  or  previously- 
published  illustrations  of  any  kind.  The  original 
drawings  have  been  made  by  pupils  of  the 
National  Art  Training  School,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Poynter,  and  oarefully  examined  and  cor- 
rected  by  him.  The  first  object  given  in  the 
First-Grade  course  is  certainly  not  very  satis- 
factory or  interesting,  being  a very  bald-looking 
elevation  of  what  is  called  an  “ English  House, 
Sixteenth  Century,”  the  main  lines  only  being 
given,  as  if  drawn  from  a block  model.  If  such 
an  object  were  selected  at  all  it  would  seem  more 
to  the  purpose  to  have  given  a perspective  view 
of  it.  This,  however,  is  the  only  one  we  are  at 
all  disposed  to  find  fault  with.  In  general,  the 
examples  given  are  of  interest  in  themselves, 
consisting  in  many  cases  of  some  of  the  bast 
forms  of  Greek  conventional  ornament,  the  copy- 
ing of  which  constitutes  a training  in  taste  as 
well  as  in  drawing.  Some  of  the  artificial  objects 
chosen  are  also  excellently  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose: we  may  notice  the  old  viol  digamba,  given  in 
Book  IV.  of  the  Second-Grade  Course,  both  in 
elevation  and  perspective.  Tbe  accurate  draw- 
ing of  the  delicate  and  numerous  curves  in  the 
oontour  of  this  instrument  is  an  excellent  bit  of 
praotice. 

The  book  is  calculated  to  be  very  useful  to 
any  one  engaged  in  teaching  drawing.  Each 
copy  forms,  wo  may  add,  a drawing-book  as 
well  as  a set  of  examples,  a blank  page  being 
left  opposite  each  example,  or  a blank  spaoe 
beneath  it,  for  the  copy.  The  examples  can  be 
had  separately  on  cards,  in  shilling  packets. 
We  presume  that  a farther  series  is  to  come. 


Breweries. — The  Engineer  of  February  11th. 
contains  plans,  sections,  and  other  illustrations 
of  a small  modern  brewery,  which  may  be 
usefully  consulted  by  those  who  desire  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 
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THE  ARCHITECT  OP  THE  LOUVRE  AND 
THE  TUILERIES. 

During  the  year  just  closed,  an  architect  of 
some  fame  and  distinction  in  his  native  land  of 
Franoe  has  passed  away  comparatively  un- 
noticed. Many  persons  have  not  remarked  that 
Lefnel  had  ceased  to  be,  and  many  more  persons 
who  may  have  seen  his  death  chronicled  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  will  not  have  known  how  promi- 
nent a place  he  held  in  the  history  of  modern 
French  architecture.  Charles  Blanc,  the  great 
French  art-critic,  has  devoted  over  three  long 
oolumns  of  the  Paris  Temps,  — a serious  and 
well- written  and  reliable  paper,  be  it  observed, 
— very  different,  indeed,  to  the  Figaro  and  its 
fellows, — to  the  consideration  of  M.  Lefnel’s 
architectural  genius.  There  are,  says  M.  Blanc, 
two  widely  different  paths  to  be  followed  in  the 
pursuit  of  architecture, — the  scientific  and  the 
aasthetio;  and  two  architects  have  flourished  in 
our  day  in  Franoe,  who  have  perfectly  repre- 
sented the  two  branohes, — Duban  and  Lefuel. 
Duban  had  a certain  poetic  gift ; he  pondered 
on  the  possible  moral  effect  of  a fine  architec- 
tural study ; his  mind  lingered  over  the  subtle 
connexions  between  matter  and  thought,  and 
he  saw  in  architecture  not  only  practical  utility, 
but  the  eloquent  expression  of  a sentiment. 
Lefuel,  on  the  contrary,  was  a man  of  down- 
right positive  turn  of  mind,  and  his  foremost 
preoccupation  was  always  on  behalf  of  that 
whioh  was  necessary  and  commodious, — he  was 
perfectly  well  informed  respecting  the  qualities 
of  various  materials,  their  relative  solidity  and 
weight,  and  the  two  moBt  prominent  points  in  a 
building,  in  his  opinion,  were  its  solidity  and  its 
adaptability  to  the  purposes  and  exigences  of 
life.  If  Dabau  committed  an  architectural 
fault,  it  would  be  likely  to  be  in  favouring  the 
beautiful  at  the  expense  of  the  practical ; while 
Lefuel’s  fault  would  be  in  sacrificing  the  beau- 
tiful in  favour  of  the  practical. 

Lefuel’s  father  was  an  architect,  who  had  had 
the  management  of  some  important  architec- 
tural enterprises  at  Versailles,  and  the  son’s 
tastes  naturally  turned  towards  architectural 
pursuits.  Young  Lefuel  was  put  in  the  hands 
of  M.  Huyot,  an  excellent  master,  who  soon 
found  that  the  love  of  architecture  was  innate 
in  his  pupil.  M.  Huyot  was  a real  artist  with 
broad  views,  who  had  travelled  a great  deal  and 
seen  a great  deal,  and  whose  wanderings  in 
Greece,  in  Constantinople,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
Egypt  had  given  him  correctjdeas  of  the  archi- 
tecture  of  ihe  ancients.  He  was,  it  is  generally 
believed,  the  first  in  this  oeutury  to  explore  the 
classic  ground  of  Athens. 

In  1833  Lefuel,  who  was  then  twenty-three 
years  old,  competed  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  but 
he  only  obtained  the  second  prize.  It  was  not 
till  1839,  the  year  when  Gounod  had  the  grand 
prize  for  music,  and  when  Hebert  had  the  grand 
prize  for  painting,  that  Lefuel  had  the  grand 
prize  for  arohiteoture.  The  French  Aoademy 
at  Rome  was  then  under  the  directorship  of 
Ingres,  who,  by  the  high  character  of  his  genius, 
and  the  inoisive  humour  of  his  manner,  governed 
his  pupils  with  a firm  hand.  Under  his  direc- 
tion, the  students  worked  cheerfully,  and  at  the 
same  time  seriously  and  steadily.  Lefuel,  in 
! particular,  seemed  gifted  with  an  extraordinary 
power  of  will  and  work.  He  was  somewhat 
better  off,  in  a pecuniary  sense,  than  his  fellow- 
students,  and  he  made  the  rooms  allotted  to  him 
extremely  comfortable  and  even  elegant,  and  as 
there  was  no  general  meeting-room  then  at  the 
Villa  Medicis,  the  students  used  to  meet  by 
common  consent  in  Lefuel’s  rooms,  and  many 
friendships  that  lasted  a lifetime  were  cemented 
there.  While  Hebert  was  at  Florence  studying 
the  early  masters,  he  fell  down  in  the  street  and 
broke  his  leg.  Directly  Lefuel,  who  was  his  in- 
timate friend,  heard  of  this,  he  started  imme- 
diately for  Florence,  and  took  up  his  place  at 
his  friend’s  bedside  in  the  Via  dei  Canzainoli, 
and  finished  his  architectural  work  on  a wretched 
little  table,  utterly  unfitted  for  such  uses,  and 
on  which  he  oould  not  dispose  the  necessary  im- 
plements. His  architectural  designs  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  correctness  and  precision ; 
indeed,  it  was  often  said  that  no  one  surpassed 
him  in  these  points.  At  that  time,  every  one 
l was  crying  up  Duban’s  drawings,  in  Rome  as  well 
as  in  Paris  ; and  these  were  oertainly  extremely 
! effective,  and  had  an  irresistible  charm,  due  to 
j the  artist’s  keen  imagination  and  depth  of  emo- 
i tional  feeling.  Lefuel  was  more  sober  in  his 
1 studies,  and  was  oontent  with  a perfectly  truth- 
I ful  rendering.  When  once  he  had  reached  a 
| rigorous  and  incomparable  correctness  in  his 


design,  he  left  his  admirers  to  find  poetry  in  the 
exactitude  of  his  reproduction.  He  agreed  in 
spirit  with  Keats,  who  said  that, — 

“ Beanty  is  truth, — truth  beauty.” 

M.  Charles  Blanc  tells  us  that  he  spent 
several  hours  in  examining  the  drawings  Lefuel 
executed  in  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Tuscany. 
These  were  all  together  in  a portfolio,  and  Lefuel 
had  always,  during  his  lifetime,  refused  to  show 
them,  declaring  that,  for  an  architect,  his  early 
drawings  and  deBignB  are  a means,  nob  an  end. 
These  early  drawings  are,  in  M.  Blanc’s  opinion, 
specially  fine,  and  Bhow  how  intently  Lefuel  had 
studied.  In  copying  at  Romo  the  tomb  of 
Sabelli, — a Middle-Age  monument  erected  in  the 
Basilica  of  Aracceli, — Lefnel  had  perfectly  ren- 
dered its  character,  its  delicacy,  its  refinement. 
At  Naples  he  thoroughly  studied  the  forms  and 
decorations  of  the  antique  vases,  and  the  style 
of  the  bronzes  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii,— the  candelabra,  the  lamps,  tripods,  per- 
fume-boxes, drinking-cups,  flutes,  shells,  and 
musical  instruments, — rendering  each  outline 
with  perfeot  skill,  and  indicating  the  hardness 
and  glitter  of  the  metal.  Lefnel  reproduced  with 
the  utmost  exactitude  every  architectural  frag- 
ment that  he  came  across.  A few  strokes  of  his 
brush  snffioed  to  give  a serpentine  curl  to  a cor- 
nice, to  give  majesty  to  a palm-leaf  ; his  colour 
was  bold,  and  even  crude  at  times,  but  was 
always  correct. 

The  characteristic  features  of  Lefuel’s  draw- 
ings are  their  striking  truth,  and  the  fact  that 
you  do  not  feel,  as  you  look  at  them,  that  the 
artist  has  beon  led  astray  by  his  feelings.  Con- 
templating Duban’s  drawings,  you  feel  instinc- 
tively that  the  man’s  heart  beat  over  his  work  ; 
that  he  chose  his  moment  and  his  light.  Lefuel’s 
drawings,  you  perceive  at  once,  come  from 
reason.  They  are  the  products  of  a lucid  intelli- 
gence and  indomitable  will ; a keen  and  sure 
observation.  They  reveal  no  enthusiasm,  no 
poetry  ; bub  they  show  that  such  a man  would 
be  able  to  fit  a building  for  its  destination,  to 
master  the  difficulties  of  soil,  to  fulfil  the  con. 
ditions  imposed  upon  an  architect  by  the  cli- 
mate, the  materials,  the  customs,  and  the  exi- 
gences of  a publio  work.  Lefuel  was  an  excellent 
constructor,  a clever  engineer,  as  well  as  a 
learned  architect. 

When  he  had  passed  his  five  years  in  Rome 
Lefuel  returned  to  Paris,  and  opened  a studio, 
where  he  took  in  pupils.  During  five  years  he 
devoted  himself  to  private  architecture,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  Revolution  of  1848,  that  he 
was  called  upon  to  work  at  the  Chateau  of 
Meudon.  After  that  he  was  summoned  to  Fon- 
tainebleau, where  he  bnilb  at  the  right  wing  of 
the  court  oalled  Du  Cheval-Blanc,  a theatre 
that  is  the  admiration  of  all  art-critics,  who  find 
it  perfectly  adapted  to  its  purpose, — that  of 
holding  a small,  and  friendly,  and  intimate 
audience,  accustomed  to  the  utmost  elegance 
and  comfort.  At  Fontainebleau,  Lefuel  felt 
himself  in  congenial  surroundings.  He  had 
always  inclined  to  the  Renaissance  school,  and 
his  art  was  based  on  the  study  of  Roman  art. 
He  had  never  been  induced  to  go  back  as  far  as 
Athenian  art,  and  had  never  been  led  to  com- 
pare Athenian  architecture  with  the  travesty  of 
it  due  to  the  Roman  emperors.  It  seems  odd 
that  the  pnpil  of  a master  who  had  studied 
among,  and  reproduced  the  monuments  of,  Greek 
art,  should  have  displayed  such  antagonistic 
tastes,  but  the  fact  is  undeniable.  Lefuel  was 
all  his  life  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  art  of 
the  Renaissance,  so  that  when,  at  the  death  of 
Visconti,  Lefuel  was  called  upon  to  become  the 
architect  of  the  Louvre  and  of  the  Tuileries,  he 
had  nothing  to  acquire, — nothing  to  alter  in  his 
views  of  art ; he  simply  passed  from  Serlio  to 
Philibert  Delorme,  from  Primatice  to  Pierre 
Lescot.  As  architect  of  the  Louvre,  he  had 
some  difficulties  to  face.  Visconti,  in  Lis  plans, 
had  given  the  new  buildings  only  one  story, 
in  order  that  the  old  Louvre,  which  had  two 
stories,  might  remain  pre-eminent.  Napoleon  III. 
however,  had  other  ideas,  and  in  the 
joining  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  Louvre  wanted  to 
make  a handsome  effect,  which  would  also  be 
a useful  effect  as  regards  the  many  needs 
of  the  empire.  Lefnel  had  not  the  strength  of 
mind  nor  the  necessary  authority  to  prevent  the 
ohanges  in  Visconti’s  plans,  and  he  had  to  con- 
siderably modify  the  original  designs.  He  con- 
sented to  give  the  new  building  two  stories ; 
then  he  consented  to  the  undue  particularisa- 
tion  of  the  corner  pavilions ; he  consented,  in 
fact,  to  overcharge  the  new  buildings  with 
ornamentation  that,  in  the  minds  of  many  con- 


noisseurs, spoiled  the  general  effect  of  the 
splendid  quadrangle  that  was  defaced  by  the 
terrible  episodes  of  1871. 

One  must  judge  the  architect  of  the  Louvre 
according  to  the  work  he  himself  conceived,  and 
which  was  not  imposed  by  his  Imperial  director, 
and  M.  Charles  Blano  lays  special  stress  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  vaulted  galleries  beneath 
the  Louvre  library  that  lead  from  the  Palais 
Royal  square  to  the  Carrousel  square.  These 
are  the  works  of  a master-spirit  in  architecture, 
as  is  also  the  magnificent  staircase  leading  to 
the  private  room  of  the  minister  of  finance,  the 
beauty  of  which  cannot  be  seen  by  the  public, 
for  the  staircase  is  only  trodden  by  eager 
claimants  whose  souls,  sunk  in  the  keen  desire 
for  some  special  favours,  are  lost  to  art.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  one  can  cross  the  Place 
du  Carrousel,  and  every  one  is  grateful  to  the 
architect  who  opened  a roadway  from  the  Place 
du  Carrousel  to  the  Quays.  Lefuel  was  always 
at  his  best  when  there  were  any  difficulties,  and 
he  was  especially  pleased  at  the  work  he 
achieved  in  giving  unity  and  oharm  to  the 
hitherto  disconnected  bits  of  splendid  architec- 
ture. 

Lefuel  put  his  mark  also  upon  the  “ Pavilion 
de  Flore,”  and  its  symmetry  and  its  conseoutive- 
ness,  were  due  to  his  genius. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  fully  describe  all 
Lefuel’8  work  in  the  Louvre  and  at  the  Tuileries. 
Says  M.  Charles  Blanc : — “ To  construct  a 
riding-sohool  and  stables  conspicuous  for  their 
magnificence  and  oomfort  in  one  of  the  southern 
courts  of  the  palace, — to  decorate  the  official 
and  private  rooms  with  pomp  and  splendour  and 
grace, — to  oontrive  ornaments  for  doorways  and 
for  mirrors,  arabesques  for  panels,  rosaoes  for 
centre-pieces,  corner-ornaments  for  ceilings, — to 
design  garlands  of  acanthus-leaves  for  columns 
of  doorways, — to  temper  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colours  and  the  gilding  by  the  most  delicate  of 
neutral  tints, — to  deck  a blaok  marble  mantel- 
piece with  silver  ornamentation, — to  make  a fire- 
place a work  of  art, — all  this  was  but  ohild’s 
play  to  this  indefatigable  artist  whose  early 
studies  had  given  him  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  resources  and  examples.” 

Some  of  Lefuel’s  best  works  remain  compara- 
tively unknown  to  the  publio ; the  private  hotel 
of  the  Fonlds  in  the  Faubourg- Saint-Honore ; 
the  splendid  monumental  mantelpiece,  executed 
after  Lefuel’s  designs,  in  the  duoal  palace  at 
Florence  ; the  private  hotel  of  Mr.  Riggs  in  the 
Rue  Murillo ; and  other  examples,  are  by  no  means 
familiar  except  to  the  appreciative  art-oonnois- 
seur  of  Paris.  To  the  general  public,  Lefuel’s 
name  is  and  will  remain  known,  principally,  as 
the  man  who  stepped  into  Visconti’s  place  as 
architect  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries. 


ENGLAND  UNDER  WATER. 

STATEMENT  AS  TO  THE  PRESSURE  OF  THE  WIND. 

The  Severn,  the  Wye,  the  Dee,  the  Trent,  the 
Soar,  the  Don,  and  the  Avon  are  all  reported  in 
heavy  flood . The  valleys  of  the  Vyr  n wy  and  U pper 
Severn,  where  the  numerous  affluents  are  all 
torrential  in  their  nature,  present  the  appear- 
ance of  an  inland  sea,  the  flood,  fed  by  the 
melted  snow  from  the  hills,  being  the  highest 
known  for  thirteen  years.  At  Shrewsbury,  on 
the  10th  of  February,  the  water  of  the  Severn 
had  risen  to  16  ft.  above  the  ordinary  winter 
level.  The  low-lying  parts  of  Sheffield  are  nnder 
water,  and  the  valley  of  the  Don,  and  its 
affluents  from  the  moors,  are  turned  into  a series 
of  lakes.  At  Sileby  the  principal  street  has 
been  converted  into  a river  of  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft. 
deep.  The  courses  of  many  rivers  are  now  only 
indicated  by  the  parapets  of  their  bridges;  and 
at  Overton  and  at  Bangor  the  bridges  have  been 
washed  away.  At  1'40  p.m.,  on  the  10th,  the 
force  of  the  wind  reoorded  on  the  Observatory 
at  Greenwich  was  26  lb.  to  the  square  foot,  or 
a quarter  of  a ton  on  the  surface  of  a moderately- 
sized  window.  The  Great  North  of  Sootland 
Line  has  been  again  blocked  by  spow,  while  the 
telegraph  has  failed  to  report  the  state  of  the 
Caledonian  and  Deeside  railways. 

In  Middlesex,  the  valley  of  the  Lea  has  been 
converted  into  a vast  lake.  Large  tracts  of 
land  are  under  water  in  Essex.  The  marshes 
between  Norwioh  and  Yarmouth  are  heavily 
flooded.  The  falling  off  of  the  tide  has  relieved 
South  London  from  alarm;  but  Sir  J.  Bazal- 
gette  has  published  observations  of  the  height 
of  the  Thames  taken  at  fifteen  different  points, 
which  show  that  the  unprecedented  height  of 
5 ft.  above  Trinity  high-water  mark  was  attained 
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on  the  18th  ult.  in  different  parts  of  the  river. 
This  great  flood  was  accompanied  by  wind,  as 
to  the  stated  pressure  of  which  we  have  a word 
or  two  to  say. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  according  to  a corre- 
spondent of  the  Times,  the  position  of  the  moon 
in  perigee,  or  at  the  smallest  distance  from  the 
earth,  will  tend  to  produce,  as  far  as  the  influ- 
ence of  that  planet  alone  is  concerned,  a higher 
tide  than  that  of  the  18th  of  January.  Of 
course,  the  conditions  of  wind  and  of  barometer 
cannot  now  be  predicted.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  by  that  time  the  floods  may  have  run  down 
from  the  upper  Thames.  But,  in  this  case,  we 
are  forewarned,  and  ought  to  be  forearmed. 

The  point,  however,  to  which  the  builder  will 
be  likely  to  give  the  most  anxious  attention  is 
the  statement  made  by  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette  as 
to  tho  extraordinary  pressure  attained  by  the 
wind  on  the  18th  of  January  last.  This  is  Btated 
by  the  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  as  5T5  lb.  per  square  foot,  or  almost 
exactly  double  the  pressure  remarked  as  extra- 
ordinary at  Greenwich  in  the  fierce  gale  of  the 
10th  of  February.  It  is  of  essential  importance 
to  the  London  builder  that  the  details  Bhould 
be  given  on  which  that  calculation  is  based. 
According  to  Smeaton’s  table,  which  we  take  to 
be  the  ordinary  authority  as  to  wind  pressure, 
“ a hurricane  that  tears  up  trees,  carries  build- 
ings, &c.,  before  it,”  blows  with  a velocity  of 
100  miles  per  hour,  and  exerts  a pressure  of 
49-2  lb.  per  square  foot.  The  wind  on  the  18th 
of  January  was  keen  and  strong,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  attained  anything  like  the  violence  of  a 
hurricane.  In  fact,  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette  says 
that  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  wind  on 
that  day  was  at  the  rate  of  860  miles  per  diem. 
This  is  equal  to  35"83  miles  per  hour.  And  the 
pressure  due  to  that  velocity  as  given  by 
Smeaton  is  less  than  one-eighth  part  of  the 
pressure  given  by  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette.  In 
Smeaton’s  table  we  find  : — 


Velocity 

Velocity 

Pressure 

per  Hour. 

per  Seoond. 

per  Square  Foot. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

30  .... 

.,  44-01  ... 

...  4-429 

35  .... 

..  51-34  ... 

...  6027 

40  .... 

..  58-68  ... 

...  7-873 

100  .... 

..  146  70  ... 

....  49  20 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  a wind  which 
averaged  a movement  of  860  miles  in  twenty, 
four  hours  may  have  blown  at  the  rate  of  100 
miles  per  hour  during  a portion  of  that  time, 
but  in  that  case  we  do  not  see  the  use  of  putting 
in  the  lower  rate,  which  is  calculated  only  to 
mislead.  The  figures  look  as  if  the  velocity  in 
feet  per  seoond  had  been  erroneously  quoted  as 
pounds  of  pressure  per  square  foot.  We  hope 
that  the  eminent  engineer  in  question  will 
relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  architects  and  builders 
of  London  on  this  score.  If  they  have  to  pro- 
vide against  hurricane  pressure,  the  sooner  they 
are  made  fully  aware  of  the  fact  the  better. 
On  February  10th  the  wind  was  measured  at 
an  observatory  in  Surrey  at  1,150  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  a 
pressure  as  high  as  50  lb.  per  superficial  foot ; 
and,  until  better  informed,  we  take  leave  to 
doubt  that  such  a pressure  has  been  exerted  in 
London  during  the  recent  gales. 


DECORATIVE  ART  IN  GERMANY. 

The  amount  of  information,  more  or  less 
valuable,  on  the  subject  of  decorative  art,  that 
of  late  years  the  press  and  the  publishers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  been  forced  to 
inflict  on  the  reading  public,  has  still  left  many 
of  us  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  really  meant  by 
decorative  art.  The  question  of  true  decoration 
is,  indeed,  one  that  a very  few  correctly  under- 
stand, but  all  seem  to  agree  that  in  their  decora- 
tive powers  the  artists  of  nearly  all  past  ages 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  our  masters.  Led  by 
competent  directors,  it  was  soon  seen  that  a 
return  could  alone  be  made  to  the  early  years 
of  the  history  of  modern  art,  to  the  period  which 
is  generally  understood  as  the  Renaissance ; and 
Italy  and  the  Italian  masters  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  their  fecund  symbolism  and  wealth 
of  decorative  motives,  were  from  that  moment 
to  receive  the  recognition  and  admiration  which 
had  so  long  been  thoughtlessly  denied  to  them. 
The  suggestiveness  of  the  Florentine,  the 
Paduan,  and  the  Venetian  masters  opened  a 
field  of  inquiry  and  of  study  which  is  still  far 
from  being  exhausted, — indeed,  in  England  is  yet 
* only  in  its  first  stage,  confined  as  is  the  practical 


acquaintance  with  its  beauty  to  one  or  two 
highly-cultivated  artists. 

Of  the  same  period,  and  still  strictly  under  the 
same  influences,  the  work  of  the  Early  German 
and  Flemish  schools  offers  a certainly  no  less 
suggestive  field  of  study  to  those  who  may 
elect  to  pursue  what  we  now  call  decorative  art 
as  a means  of  acquiring  originality  by  the  sole 
mode  in  which  originality  can  be  attained, — by  a 
proper  acquaintance  with  the  thoughts  and  works 
of  their  predecessors.  Early  German  art  can  be 
little  studied  out  of  Germany,  and  though  we 
may  have  in  our  National  Gallery,  and  in  a few 
rare  iustances  in  private  bands,  remarkable 
specimens  of  the  early  art  of  beyond  the  Rhine 
and  its  derivative  schools,  it  is  alone  in  a repre- 
sentative collection  of  such  works  that  their 
essentially  decorative  character  can  be  appre- 
ciated. Such  a collection  exists  at  the  “ Old 
Pinakothek  ” at  Munich.  Here  with  ease  may 
be  followed,  in  all  its  origin  and  development, 
the  school  which,  in  itselE  to  remain  so  sterile, 
was  to  produce  such  noble  descendants  as  those 
who  built  up  in  later  generations  the  Flemish 
and  Dutch  schools,  and  those  two  most  brilliant 
of  the  stars  of  the  Renaissance,  Diirer  and 
Holbein. 

Far  from  familiar  as  is  the  story  of  German 
art,  any  discussion  of  its  little-suspected  anti- 
quity would  lead  us  far  afield ; still  less  oould 
wc  afford  to  enter  into  the  vexed  question  of 
the  priority  of  the  German  Renaissance  over 
that  of  Italy.  How  many  even  competent 
scholars  are  there  who  are  aware  that  at  the 
moment  Cimabue  was  toiling  painfully  to 
break  down  the  last  barriers  that  divided 
Greek  art  from  the  study  of  nature,  there  was 
living  and  working,  in  the  distant  forests  of 
Bohemia,  Thomas  van  Matina,  who,  deprived 
of  all  communication  with  Italy,  was  a painter 
of  no  mean  talent,  and  that  he  stood  not  alone, 
supported  as  he  was  by  brethren  such  as 
Theodoric  von  Prag,  Nicholas  Wurmser,  and 
Kanz,  patient  continuators  of  the  traditions  of 
the  Byzantine  school,  and  whose  rare  works  are 
alone  to  be  met  with  at  Vienna,  at  Karlstein, 
and  at  Pragne.*  Unrepresented  as  these  early 
German  artists  are,  at  Munich  little  more  than 
the  reference  due  to  their  historical  importance 
is  necessary.  Still  less  represented  in  the  pio- 
ture-gallery  is  the  art  of  the  German  schilder, 
the  earliest  artists  of  all,  who  commenced  by 
being  painters  of  bucklers  or  shields  (the  old 
German  word  for  painter  was  schilder,  still  pre- 
served in  Dutoh,  and  retained  in  our  English 
word  shield),  or  their  successors  of  the  eighth 
century,  of  whom  we  have  literary  mention  as 
being  limners  of  historical  subjects.  It  is  not 
in  the  Pinakothek,  though  situated  in  the 
capital  of  Bavaria,  that  we  can  expect  to  find 
any  specimens  of  the  art  of  glass-painting  which 
the  monks  of  the  Tegernsee  invented,  so  we  are 
told,  in  the  tenth  century,  and  the  proof  of 
whose  skill  can  bo  seen  in  the  neighbouring 
cathedral  of  Augsburg. 

With  the  efforts  of  the  Cologne  school,  if  not 
in  its  earliest,  in  some  of  its  most  character- 
istic productions,  one  may  become  familiar  from 
the  examples  in  the  Munich  Pinakothek.  At 
Cologne,  art  and  industry  early  took  a marked 
development ; and  painting  and  sculpture,  the 
delicate  art  of  the  jeweller,  the  goldsmith,  the 
enameller,  the  caster  and  chiseller,  the  glass- 
painter,  the  weaver,  and  the  armourer,  made 
the  hallowed  home  of  “ the  three  kings  ” famous 
through  Europe.  The  Guild  of  Painters  existed 
at  an  early  date  at  Cologne ; the  Cologne  school, 
in  fact,  commences  to  show  its  power  from  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  for  400  years 
it  was  to  retain  its  fame.  Of  the  works  of  the 
earliest  distinguished  representant  of  the  school, 
Meister  Wilhelm,  the  Munich  Pinakothek  pos- 
sesses several  interesting  specimens,  as  also 
works  in  his  school,  of  which  there  exist  so  many 
examples  scattered  through  Europe. f All  these 
are,  from  a decorative  point  of  view,  worthy  of 
study,  for  the  artists  spare  no  wealth  of  beauty 
of  design  in  the  delicate  Gothic  surroundings 
of  the  Virgin  in  these  symbolic  scenes  of  the 
Nativity,  tho  Annunciation,  the  Visitation,  the 

* See  Waagen's  “ History  of  German  Art.”  There  are 
critics  who  claim  the  early  Christian  art  of  Germany  as 
purely  nn  original  creation,  unaffected  as  it  was  by  any 
classical  influence,  and  who  urge  warmly  that  the  exquisitely 
beuutiful  Irish  illuminations  of  the  sixth  century, 
execatcd,  so  it  is  generally  stated,  under  Greek  influence, 
are  far  more  Saxon  and  German  than  Oriental. — See 
Dernmin,  “ Rceherches  sur  la  Priorite  do  la  Renaissance 
de  l'Art  AJlemand.” 

t At  all  times  these  works  have  been  prized.  Walpole, 
in  his  “Anecdotes  of  Painting,”  quotes  from  an  office-book 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  an  entry  concerning  “a  de- 
picted table  of  Colonia.”  See  chap.  iv. 


Marriage  of  St.  Joseph,  or  the  Death  of  the 
Blessed  Mother ; all  the  exquisite  traditions  of 
the  living  school  of  industrial  arts  which  existed 
contemporaneously  at  Cologne  are  introduced 
into  these  pictures  with  a minuteness  and  a care 
which  render  these  panels  invaluable  from  an 
historical  and  artistic  point  of  view.  Here  we 
see  and  can  study  the  symbolism  of  the  decora- 
tive art  of  the  period,  and  of  the  suggestive 
meaning  and  value  of  so  muoh  of  which  we, 
in  the  present  day,  have  in  so  large  a measure 
lost  sight. 

It  is  no  mystic  conception  that  these  painters 
represent  ; these  Virgins  are  not  the  delicate, 
divine  creations  of  the  seraphic  Fra  Angelico ; 
they  are  Virgins  who  wear  begemmed  crowns  in 
the  design  of  which  the  loving  artist  has  laid  out 
his  utmost  skill  and  invention;  Virgins  on  whom 
are  draped  the  richest  stuffs,  the  design  of  artists 
inspired  with  the  magnificence  of  the  East ; Vir- 
gins whose  quiet  chamber,  in  which  the  angel, 
crystal-mounted  wand  in  hand,  comes  to  announce 
to  them  their  destiny  as  they  read  piously  a 
glowingly-illuminated  missal,  is  a sanctuary  of 
calm,  a wealth  of  decorative  design,  with  artfully- 
considered  niches,  well-planned  window-recesses, 
wall-coverings  and  ceilings,  choioe  furniture,  rare 
flowers,  rarer  faience,  rich  vases  and  cups,  mystic 
mirrors,  roundelled  windows,  marble  columns 
delicately-carved  architectural  details,  gems  of 
colour  harmoniously  balanced.  With  the  “primi- 
tive” masters  these  traditions  are  invariable  as 
they  are  in  the  works  again  of  Meister  Stephan, 
the  greatest  master  of  the  Cologne  school,  and 
his  numerous  scholars,  well  represented  at  the 
Munich  Pinakothek;  all  from  this  special  point 
of  view  are  of  the  utmost  interest,  and  worthy 
of  study  by  the  architect  and  the  decorative  de- 
signer, whether  he  designs  for  the  admirers 
of  the  early  periods,  or  whether  he  acknow- 
ledges the  beauty  of  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth century,  or  even  of  the  eighteenth  oentury. 
Meister  Stephan’s  famous  triptych  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Cologne,  Diirer,  in  his  “ Journey  to  the 
Netherlands”  (1521),  specially  mentions.  In  his 
journal,  Diirer  inscribes  the  expenditure  of  two 
“ weisspfennige,”  “ umdie  Tafel  aufzusperren,  die 
2Ieister  Steffen  zu  Koln  rjemacht  hat."  This  pic- 
ture is  painted  in  oil;  the  date  1410  inscribed 
on  it  would  give  its  painter  the  priority  of  this 
invention  over  Van  Eyok  were  it  not  now  well 
known  that  the  practice  is  of  far  greater 
antiquity. 

From  the  active  centre  of  Cologne  were  to 
branoli  out  east  and  west  two  other  sohools, — 
one  in  Germany,  the  other  in  Flanders, — the 
latter  to  be  raised  to  eminence  in  the  hands  of 
the  Van  EyckB,  the  influence  of  whose  teachings 
was  not  alone  to  act  on,  and  be  acted  upon  by, 
Italy,  but  on  the  very  Cologne  sohool  from 
which  they  derived  their  lessons.  In  the  Flemish 
sohool,  again,  the  traditions  of  decorative  de- 
sign are  perpetuated,  and  the  works  of  its 
artists,  apart  from  their  artistic  and  ideal 
beauty,  are  encyclopsedias  of  suggestive  design. 
Of  the  Van  Eycks,  the  Pinakothek  shows  no 
original  work ; but  of  their  almost  superior  con- 
temporary, the  ideal  and  careful  Memling,  there 
is  here  more  than  one  exquisite  example  in 
which  the  wealth  of  architectural  and  decora- 
tive beauty  is  marvellous.*  Freer  in  their  action 
than  in  the  confined  Bpaoe  of  the  manuscript 
which  these  artists  had  been  accustomed  to 
illuminate  (Memling’s  work  in  the  Grimani  code 
at  Venice  is  familiar,  since  its  reproduction, 
to  all  art-lovers),  even  the  more  insignificant 
artists’  works  Bhow  the  extreme  care  which 
they  delighted  to  bestow  on  the  scenes,  whether 
interior  or  exterior, — landscape  in  their  hands 
is  treated  with  scarcely  less  attention,  a faot 
not  sufficiently  generally  noticed, — a deep  mine 
of  ornamental  designs.  Among  the  pictures  of 
the  Pinakothek  is  a rare  and  careful  work,  hung 
somewhat  out  of  the  way,  by  Geraert  Horne- 
band,  interesting  to  the  English  visitor,  as 
Horneband,  an  illuminator  of  Ghent,  was  for 
many  years  employed  by  Henry  Vlll.f  Roger 
van  der  Weyden,  or  Roger  of  Bruges,  is  repre- 
sented at  Munich  by  an  important  series  of 
beautiful  pictures,  in  more  than  one  of  which, 

* Of  the  authenticity  of  these  Mendings  groat  doubt 
exists  ; that  is,  of  their  being  the  work  of  Memling,  of 
Bruges:  several  artista  bore  this  name.  Certain  it 
is,  as  Viardot  has  pointed  out,  that  the  Bruges  artist 
worked  in  the  Byzantine  process  of  tempera  half  a century 
after  tho  Van  Eycks  painted  in  oil,  the  material  in  which 
the  Pinakothek  MemlingB  are  executed. 

t Walpole,  in  his  “ Auecdotes,”  quotes  an  item  from  an 
office-book  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  of  a sum  given  to  Horne- 
band. Later  on  also  he  states  that  the  artist's  sister  came 
to  England,  where  she  died.  The  epitaph  from  her 
tomb  in  Fulham  Church  is  given  at  length  by  Walpole, 
chap.  iv. 
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apart  from  their  ideal  beauty,  the  architect  and 
designer  will  find  many  suggestive  motives. 
The  doubtful  original  of  Hugo  van  der  Goes  is 
none  the  less  instructive  for  its  decorative 
beauty,  its  wealth  of  draperies,  and  accessories; 
features  equally  remarkable  in  the  exquisite 
work  of  the  painter  and  engraver,  Lucas  van 
Leyden  and  of  the  Meister  von  Werden,  known 
to  print-collectors  as  Israel  van  Meckenen,  a 
rare  specimen  of  whose  work  we  possess  in  our 
National  Gallery,  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Prince  Consort. 

Eastwards  the  influence  of  the  Cologne  school 
can  be  also  traced.  Martin  Schcengauer,  the 
Maso  Finiguerra  of  Germany,  still  continues  the 
ornamental  traditions  of  his  predecessors ; as 
for  the  other  painters  of  the  school  of  Ulm,  they 
are  admirably  shown  at  Munich.  The  too-little 
known  artist,  Martin  Schaffner,  is  worthily 
represented  in  a number  of  works  of  great  deco- 
rative beauty  in  which  the  Gothic  traditions  are 
charmingly  mingled  with  the  new  influences  of 
the  Renaissance.  Of  the  three  other  schools  in 
Germany,  those  of  Augsburg,  of  Dresden,  and  of 
Nuremberg,  the  Pinakothek  contains  a number 
of  representative  works.  Of  the  least  important 
of  these  schools,  that  of  Dresden,  its  one  master, 
Lucas  Cranach,  the  contemporary  and,  as  an 
industrious  wood-engraver  the  rival  of  Albert 
Diirer,  is  well  represented.  Of  his  pictures,  the 
most  interesting  are  the  small  life-like  portraits 
of  Luther  and  Melanothon  (dated  1532)  and 
the  sturdy  Elector  Frederick  of  Saxony. 
Cranach  is  represented  by  several  other 
works,  all  impressed  with  that  peculiar  talent, 
so  thoroughly  German,  so  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  period  whioh 
brought  forth  the  Reformation.  How  largely 
collections  of  pictures  are  supplied  with 
“originals”  may  be  judged  from  a fact  men- 
tioned by  Souchardt  in  his  Life  of  Cranaoh  ; 
his  pictures  and  those  of  his  pupils  were  sold 
periodically  in  schoelcs,  by  sixties,  just  like  eggs. 

Of  the  Early  German  schools,  it  remains  now 
merely  to  mention  the  artists  of  the  great 
neighbouring  centres, — Augsburg  and  Nurem- 
berg,— represented  by  the  two  only  really  great 
names  of  German  art,  Diirer  and  Holbein.  Of 
Diirer’s  master,  Wohlgemuth  (by  whom  our 
National  Gallery  possesses  no  work),  the 
Pinakothek  contains  several  excellent  pictures. 
Under  the  teachings  of  this  worthy  artist, — a 
portrait  of  whom,  by  Diirer,  is  in  the  collection, 
— and  amidst  the  Gothic  gloom  of  the  picturesque 
old  city  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  Diirer 
was  only  later  on  to  be  influenced  by  the  throbs 
of  the  Renaissance  to  affect,  at  such  an  earlier 
age,  his  great  contemporary  Holbein  in  the  more 
southern  city  of  Augsburg,  with  its  direct 
intercourse  with  Italy.  At  Munich  Diirer  is 
scarcely  represented  as  one  would  wish  to  see 
the  great  artist.  It  is  true  we  have  a number  of 
his  works,  among  them  the  famous  “ Four 
Evangelists”  which  he  presented  to  his  native 
city  as  “ a memento  of  his  modest  talent.” 
The  portraits  offer  the  most  interest,  especially 
one  of  the  old  goldsmith,  his  father ; but  the 
choicest  of  all  is  the  portrait  of  himself  when  he 
was  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  The  divine, 
serene  face  is  the  ideal,  yet  the  true  portrait  of 
the  great  painter,  the  still  more  exquisite 
engraver  of  those  rare  works  with  which  we  are 
all  so  familiar.  After  all,  it  is  as  an  engraver 
that  Diirer  is  great,  and  this  portrait  is  far  more 
the  patient  production  of  the  artist  familiar 
with  the  burin  and  the  point  than  the  painter 
in  whose  hands  the  brush  is  the  most  facile  tool. 
In  Holbein  we  find  the  true  painter.  Under 
the  skilful  direction  of  his  father,  by  whom  there 
are  here  [several  works  in  which  the  deco- 
rative element  takes  a large  place,  Holbein  was 
to  take  rapidly  the  position  he  occupies  in  the 
history  of  art,  a worthy  representant  of  the  new 
and  individual  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  Holbein 
is  here  represented  under  several  of  his  aspects, 
but  the  fecundity  of  his  invention,  the  care  of 
his  early  works,  are  all  surpassed  by  his  power 
as  a portrait-painter,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  industry  oan 
never  be  paid.  In  the  Pinakothek  this  side  of 
Holbein’s  genius  is,  however,  but  poorly  shown, 
though  to  the  English  visitor  there  will  be  an 
interest  in  the  portrait  of  Sir  Bryan  Tuke,  bluff 
King  Hal’s  treasurer,  in  his  black  gown  and 
gold  chain;  as  also  in  the  portrait  of  Derick 
Borne,  one  of  the  famous  Easterling  Merchants 
of  old  London. 

With  the  disappearance  of  Holbein  and  Diirer, 
German  art  sinks  slowly  to  its  death.  Holbein 
quits  Germany  too  young  to  leave  behind  him 
any  pupils,  such  as  in  Diirer’ s case  continue  the 


decorative  traditions  of  his  art ; its  power  was 
alone  to  exist  as  long  as  the  pupils  lived  who 
studied  under  him.  Painters  and  designers  such 
as  Aldegrever  and  Hans  Burgkmair,  the  author 
of  many  noble  woodcuts  (represented  here  by  a 
picture  which  evinces  his  study  of  Carpaccio)  ; 
Altdorfer,  who,  in  his  pictures,  shows  his  admi- 
ration of  the  architecture  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance in  his  gorgeously  marble  inlaid  palaces ; 
Hans  Sohaufelein,  Georg  Pencz,  and  many  others, 
all  represented  here  at  Munich.  With  the  death 
of  Diirer  his  school  was  dispersed  ; some  of  hi3 
pupils  became  Flemings,  some  Italians  ; Schoo- 
reek,  after  being  a Fleming,  is  influenced  by 
Italy ; Pencz,  even  in  Diirer’ s life-time,  settled 
in  Rome ; Van  Calcar  is  fascinated  by  Titian, 
Rottenhammer  by Tintoret;  Bartholomew  Beham 
dies  in  Italy,  and  so  the  list  might  be  continued  ; 
with  them  the  traditions  of  the  early  art  die 
out.  The  rest  of  the  history  of  German  art  may 
be  told  in  a few  words;  the  artists  of  the  next 
century  are  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  the  influence 
of  which  was  long  to  be  felt  in  Germany  ; the 
Ostades  and  the  Netschers  rank  among  the 
Dutch  painters  ; Heinrich  Roos  is  better  known 
as  Rosa  di  Tivoli ; Lely  (the  only  one  of  these 
artists  unrepresented  at  Munich)  and  Kneller 
were  to  people  our  country-houses  with  their 
graceful  portraits  and'charming  beauties.  In  Ger- 
many itself  three  painters  alone  from  the  death 
of  Diirer  and  his  Bchool  are  worthy  of  mention, 
— Denner,  the  most  patient  “niggler”  that  ever 
held  brush  in  hand  ; the  prolific  Dietrich ; and 
Raphael  Mengs,  half  an  Italian.  Such,  till  we 
reach  the  romantio  revival  of  Cornelius  and  his 
contemporaries, — a movement  again  struck  with 
sterility, — is  the  story  of  German  art,  which  may 
be  faithfully  followed  in  the  “Old  Pinakothek” 
of  Munich,  the  far  greater  interest  of  which  rests 
in  its  superb  collection  of  masterpieces  by 
Rubens,  its  treasures  of  the  Dutch  school,  and 
its  even  choicer  examples  of  the  rarest  art  of 
all,  the  work  of  Rembrandt. 


SOME  ARTISTIC  BOOKS  FROM  ABROAD. 

At  this  season  last  year  our  readers  will 
remember  that  we  presented  them  with  a sum- 
mary of  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  French 
artistic  works  then  recently  published;  the 
wealth  of  beauty  and  information  displayed 
might  have  suggested  that  the  season  was  an 
exceptional  one,  but  this  year  the  works  are  not 
only  equal  iu  interest,  but  seem,  indeed,  perhaps 
superior.  Where  to  commence  in  such  an 
enumeration  is  a difficult  task,  when  all  are  so 
inviting  ; one  is  at  a loss  which  to  praise  more 
highly,  the  industry  of  the  authors  or  the  devo- 
tion of  the  publishers  and  their  staffs,  and  their 
shrewd  business  tact  in  produciug  works  such 
as  our  own  great  firms  timidly  reject  or  produce 
alone  on  conditions  which  prevent  the  possibility 
of  emulation  on  the  part  either  of  the  book- 
writing  or  book-reading  public. 

In  commencing  our  enumeration  by  naming 
Madame  De  Witt’s  “ Chronicles  of  Froissart,”  we 
may  feel  sure  of  arousing  with  English  readers  no 
accusation  of  invidious  notice,  for  the  chatty  old 
chronioler  of  the  doughty  deeds  of  our  Blaok 
Prince  is  a classic  author  as  much  in  England 
as  he  is  in  France,  while  the  regal  manner  in 
which  the  volume  is  illustrated  places  it  high 
among  the  artistic  works  of  the  year.  The 
quaint  language  of  the  writer,  who,  not  unjustly, 
has  been  termed  by  Hallam  the  Livy  of  France, 
has  long  placed  his  picturesque  pages  at  a dis- 
advantage with  those  who  wot  not  of  the 
mysteries  of  “ black  letter,”  but  buried  in  these 
pages  are  passages  of  the  moat  brilliant  descrip- 
tion, and  information  which,  in  these  days  when 
the  interest  in  the  past  is  being  shown  in  so 
many  ways,  is  of  the  most  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive nature.  Madame  de  Witt,  the  worthy 
daughter  of  the  historian  Guizot,  deserves  our 
gratitude  for  having  brought  into  a more  read- 
able shape  our  old  friend  Froissart,  to  whom  the 
publishers  have  given  a worthy  accompaniment 
of  illustrations  gathered  from  the  mostanthentio 
sources,  manuscripts  and  museums.  The  period 
with  which  Froissart  deals  is  of  more  than 
peculiar  interest,  and  of  those  choice  artistic 
years  ranging  over  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
old  canon,  a poet,  a knight  at  the  same  time,  and 
a chronicler  who  foreshadows  the  feats  of  the 
“ correspondents  ” of  our  times,  tells  us  what  is 
most  amusing  of  the  gay  scenes,  the  marriages, 
the  tilts,  and  ceremonies  of  which  he  was 
witness. 

The  chronicle  of  Froissart’s  successor,  Philippe 


de  Commynes,  is,  as  befits  such  a writer  (he  has 
been  called  the  first  French  historian),  a more 
serious  publication.  Here,  so  far  from  the 
text  being  rendered  into  modern  language,  the 
learned  world  will  see  for  the  first  time  the  text 
of  Commynes  in  all  its  integrity.  As  for  the 
illustrations,  which  render  this  history  essentially 
an  artistic  work,  they  possess  all  the  gravity 
befitting  the  chronicle  of  the  court  which  Scott 
has  so  vividly  described  in  his  “ Quentin 
Durward.” 

From  those  two  most  familiar  of  French 
chroniclers,  Froissart  and  Commynes,  the  leap 
is  somewhat  serious  to  Egypt ; such  transitions 
in  the  present  days  of  archaeological  research 
we  are,  however,  accustomed  to  make.  Egypt 
should  chronologically  have  opened  our  article, 
but  old  Froissart  and  his  contemporary  have 
taken  the  pas.  In  our  review  last  year  we  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  magnificent  work  on  Egypt  by 
Georg  Ebers,  translated  by  his  friend  and  com- 
panion, M.  Maspero.  The  second  volume  of 
“ Egypte  ” (from  Cairo  to  Philas),  is  no  less 
interesting  than  the  preceding  part,  in  which  we 
were  shown  the  Delta,  the  Egypt  of  the  Greeks 
and  Arabs,  and  many  other  features  of  the 
country  which  has  witnessed  some  of  the  greatest 
scenes  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  this 
second  volume  we  are  introduced  by  the  author 
into  the  heart  of  hieratic  Egypt,  which  innumer- 
able generations  of  Pharaohs  have  covered  with 
the  gigantio  monuments  which,  even  now  that 
we  have  been  told  so  much  about  them,  scarcely 
less  strike  us  with  awe  and  curiosity.  The  work 
is  illustrated  in  a princely  manner. 

The  third  and  latest  volume  of  Duruy’s  “ His- 
toire  des  Romains”  deserves  mention  among  the 
artistic  works,  for  the  large  number  of  its 
archtoologically  interesting  illustrations. 

To  the  “ Spain  ” of  Simons,  illustrated  by 
Professor  Wagner,  of  Munich,  a work  which 
appears  simultaneously  in  German  and  in  French, 
a place  is  due  among  the  artistio  books, 'picturing 
as  it  does  in  text  and  illustrations  the  wonderful 
peninsula,  with  its  architectural  monuments, — 
its  pioturesque  present  scarcely  less  interesting 
than  its  historic  past. 

Spain  irresistibly  recalls  the  civilisation  and 
refinement  of  the  East ; among  the  new  books 
of  the  season  the  richly-illustrated  work  of  M.  de 
Beaumont,  “ Les  Ornemens  de  la  Perse,”  merits 
artistically  a high  place,  the  more  so  at  a 
moment  when  the  question  of  “ decorative  art” 
is  being  hotly  discussed.  M.  de  Beaumont  is  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  decorative  art  of  the  East; 
he  has  boldly  expressed  his  opinion  that  from  a 
decorative  point  of  view  our  art  is  advancing  on 
a false  path.  Apart  from  the  professional  interest 
which  the  book  is  intended  to  and  will  no  doubt 
arouse,  the  work  will,  we  imagine,  be  popular 
with  the  ladies,  to  whom  it  will  afford  a fund  of 
decorative  suggestions.  The  present  volume, 
devoted  to  the  ornamental  art  of  Persia,  is  only 
the  first  of  a series  to  show  us  the  brilliant 
charms  of  the  art  of  Arabia,  of  Japan,  of  China, 
of  Turkey,  of  Byzantium,  and  of  Venice.  Among 
the  books  treating  of  deoorative  art,  let  us  also 
mention  “ Dessins  de  Deooration  de  nos  princi- 
paux  Maitres,”  chosen  by  M.  Guichard,  of  the 
Union  Centrale,  from  the  recent  exhibition  of 
old  masters’  drawings  at  the  French  Museum  of 
Decorative  Arts ; to  many  readers  the  volume 
will  serve  as  an  admirable  guide  to  the  models 
held  in  honour  by  our  neighbours. 

Among  the  artistic  works  which  the  season 
has  brought  forth,  M.  Yriarte’s  “ Florence  ” will 
take  a brilliant  position  ; the  subject  chosen  by 
the  author  of  “ Venise,” — to  which  this  volume 
serves  as  a pendant, — was  one  in  itself  not  alone 
calculated  to  inspire  its  author,  but  to  ensure  a 
weloome  from  the  cultivated  public.  We  hope 
to  give  to  this  book  separate  and  full  considera- 
tion before  long. 

The  industry  of  M.  Havard  has  long  been  a 
source  of  delight  to  the  artistic  public  of  both 
hemispheres.  This  season  the  author,  who  has 
led  his  readers  with  such  fascinating  charm  into 
the  apparently  unpromising  regions  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee  and  its  dead  cities,  through  pic- 
turesque Holland,  who  introduced  us  to  the 
mysteries  of  delft  pottery,  and  who  has  revealed 
such  a large  amount  of  information  about  the 
Dutch  painters,  has  still  something  more  to  tell 
us  of  his  favourite  country.  “ Hollande  au  Vol 
d’Oiseau  ” worthily  satisfies  the  exigencies  of  its 
title,  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  country  of  Rem- 
brandt. In  these  pages  the  author  rapidly 
summarises  his  impressions  of  the  characteristic 
spots  he  places  before  us  in  the  illustrations  of 
M.  Lalanne,  whose  skill  is  deserving  of  praise  in 
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conveying  the  familiar  character  of  the  archi- 
tecture in  the  scenes  which  he  has  chosen. 

The  industrious  little  kingdom  of  Holland 
instinctively  suggests  the  great  figure  of  Rem- 
brandt and  his  ceaseless  activity.  Of  tbe 
many  works  written  on  Rembrandt,  none 
surely  will  have  a right  to  be  considered  with 
more  respect  than  Charles  Blanc’s  prince  y 
work  “ L’CEuvre  complet  de  Rembrandt, 
a series  of  reproductions  of  the  entire  en- 
graved work  (353  pieces)  of  the  master ; such 
a perfect  collection  exists  in  no  Bingle  case  in 
any  of  the  rich  “ cabinets  ” of  PariB,  London, 
Oxford,  Vienna,  or  Amsterdam.  The  illustra- 
tions are  accompanied  by|a  “ catalogue  raisonne, 
and  many  interesting  particulars  concerning  the 
life  of  the  great  painter. 

The  work  by  M.  Muntz  on  “Raphael:  sa  Vie, 
son  (Euvre,  et  son  Temps,”  is  an  interesting 
volume  on  a scarcely  less  suggestive  «b3e°J- 
To  such  a book  as  this,  like  that  on  Rembrandt, 
the  little  more  than  hasty  mention  that  can 
here  be  accoided  to  a notice  of  its  chief  features 
is  ill-calculated  to  do  justice  to  its  merits.  The 
inspired  master,  whose  familiar  and  melancholy 
figure  illumined  his  epoch  for  so  short  a moment, 
is  here  studied  in  the  society  and  surroundings 
in  which  were  passed  the  few  days  measured 
out  to  him  by  destiny,  and  in  his  works  scattered 
among  the  museums  and  collections  of  the  world. 
Need  we  add  that  the  work  is  profusely  illus- 
trated,—a novel  feature,  by  the  Bide  of  the  famous 
works,  being  the  reproduction  of  a large  number 
of  original  sketches  by  the  master. 

To  Fromentin  as  a writer  and  as  a painter 
(Fromentin,  peintre  et  dcrivain),  M.  Louis  Gonze, 
the  director  of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  has 
devoted  some  brilliant  and  feeling  pages,  which 
will  appeal  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  more 
refined  public  in  France  and  abroad,  who  know 
how  high  stood  Fromentin’s  power  as  a writer, 
and  whose  familiarity  with  his  painted  works 
will  lead  them  to  know  how  essentially  he  was 
an  artist  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word. 

The  work  of  M.  Sensier  on  the  life  and  works 
of  Millet  has  long  been  impatiently  awaited  by 
the  admirers  of  the  Bad,  sweet  painter  of  French 
country  life.  The  work,  written  by  a dear  and 
appreciative  friend  of  the  artist,  is  a faithful 
Bimple  chronicle  of  the  struggling,  upright,  and 
laborious  existence  of  this  indefatigable  toiler. 

To  a very  different  order  of  ideas  belongs 
the  learned  work  which  Lieutenant  Delaporte 
has  published  on  Cambodian  architecture,  the 
result  of  a mission  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
French  Government  to  examine  the  masses  of 
mysterious  ruins  that  lie  hidden  under  the  rank 
tropical  vegetation  of  centuries  that  has  covered 
these  remains  of  long-past  splendour.  The  work 
which  the  enthusiastic  lieutenant  has  produced, 
richly  illustrated  as  it  is,  is  one  the  interest  of 
which  merits  a more  lengthy  description  than 
can  be  just  now  afforded  to  it.  We  have  before 
now  spoken  at  some  length  of  Cambodian  art, 
the  existence  of  which  was  first  revealed  to  the 
world  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878. 

To  many  readers,  both  in  France  and  abroad, 
the  Abbe  Drioux’s  excellent  work,  “ Les  Fetes 
ChretienneB,"  will  come  as  an  acceptable  book, 
illustrated  as  it  is  by  numerous  engravings.  The 
great  festivals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churoh  is 
a subject  which,  as  can  be  understood,  is  sug- 
gestive from  many  points  of  view  ; the  worthy 
abbe  has  admirably  availed  himself  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  has  made  his  work  as  attractive  as  it 
is  instructive. 

Our  enumeration  of  the  artistic  works 
published  in  France  must  forcibly  be  drawn  to 
a close,  and  no  space  has  been  left  us  to  speak 
of  a number  of  other  works  scarcely  less  worthy 
of  mention ; a word  of  congratulation,  however, 
to  Firmin  Didot,  who  has  commenced  the  re- 
publication of  that  ever-young  and  popular 
author,  Scott;  no  proof  could  be  more  satis- 
factory  than  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  15,000 
copies  of  “ Ivanhoe,”  the  first  of  the  series, 
were  sold  within  a few  days  of  its  issue. 

Mrs.  Brassey  has  reaped  golden  laurels  not 
alone  in  her  own  land,  but  in  France  and 
Germany,  in  both  of  which  countries  translations 
of  her  amusing  and  charmingly  illustrated  works 
take  their  place  among  the  most  attractive  of 
the  season’s  books.  Mrs.  Brassey’s  works, 
familiar  as  is  the  name  of  the  authoress  at  home, 
may  worthily  be  ranked  among  the  artistic 
books  from  abroad.  Another  equally  popular 
countrywoman  of  ours  merits  also  mention  by 
her  appearance  in  both  the  French  and  German 
lists  of  new  year’s  books, — Miss  Kate  Green- 
away. 

Germany  has  published  also  a number  of 


works  meriting  mention  among  the  artistic 
books  from  abroad  : to  more  than  one  of  these 
we  have  already  referred.  Hirth,  of  Munich, 
publishes  a new  volume  of  his  praiseworthy 
“ Formenschatz,” — well-chosen  reproductions  of 
the  decorative  works  of  the  famous  masters  of 
the  Renaissance,  a work  the  French  edition  of 
which  is  known  as  “L’Art  Pratique,”  our  English 
edition  bearing  the  somewhat  foreign  title  of 
“ Art  Treasure”  (sic).  11  The  German  Room  of 
the  Renaissance  ” (“  Das  Deutsche  Zimmer  der 
Renaissance”),  to  which  casual  reference  has 
already  been  made  in  these  pages,  is  now  com- 
pleted ; the  illustrations  and  counsels  will  be 
welcome  to  the  student  of  the  deoorative  art  of 
the  past.  Von  Falke’s  “ Hellas  und  Rom,” 
illustrated  as  it  is  by  artists  such  as  Alma 
Tadema  and  other  equally  archmologically. 
learned  scholars,  merits,  as  a “picture-book” 
alone,  high  praise ; the  text  is  no  less  meri- 
torious. Wurzbach’s  “French  Painters  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  ” (“  Die  Franzosischen 

Maler  des  18  Jahrhunderts”)  ; Kretschmer’s 
“ Modern  Costume  ” (“  Die  Trachten  der 

Volker  ”)  ; another  work  on  costume  ( Trachten ), 
by  Hottenroth,  are  all  admirable  practical  works. 
Lubke’s  “ Rafael-Werk,”  Oncker’s  “ Allgemeine 
Geschichte,”  a truly  monumental  history  of 
humanity,  its  artistic  and  moral  development ; 
among  the  professional  works,  the  “Opern- 
Cyklus,”  in  the  foyer  of  the  Vienna  Opera 
House,  by  Schwind,  are  a few  of  the  many 
works  that  merit  mention. 

Italy  produces  among  artistic  works  only  a 
very  small  and  unimportant  list,  mostly  well- 
executed  translations  of  standard  works  which 
have  already  gained  their  reputation  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany. 

After  the  discussion  that  has  recently  been 
revived  concerning  the  extraordinary  cheapness 
of  foreign  in  comparison  with  English  books,  it 
might  not  be  out  of  place  to  enter  somewhat 
into  the  matter.  The  conditions  which  regulate 
the  book-producing  and  the  book-reading  public 
at  home  and  abroad  differ,  however,  so  widely, 
that  a just  appreciation  of  the  question  is  diffi- 
cult to  an  extreme;  but  this  much  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny,  that  for  the  mass  of  informa- 
tion afforded,  the  wealth  of  illustration,  and  the 
general  quality  of  the  “ get  up,”  France,  it  is 
perhaps  humiliating  to  have  to  admit,  Btands 
foremost  among  the  book-publishing  nations  of 
the  world,  and  in  no  point  more  than  in  the 
artistic  books  which  are  published  at  Paris. 
Fortunate,  and  professionally  favoured,  indeed, 
is  the  reader  who  is  able  to  profit  with  facility 
by  the  stores  of  erudition  which  are  laid  before 
him  each  succeeding  season  by  the  foreign 
publishers. 


THE  GERMAN  NATIONAL  MONUMENT  ON 
THE  NIEDERWALD,  RHINE. 

When  the  war  of  1870-71  had  been  concluded, 
and  a new  peace  secured  after  the  sanguinary 
struggle,  a desire  became  manifest  to  com- 
memorate the  eventful  times  through  which  the 
German  people  had  just  passed,  by  a monument 
of  German  art  dedicated  to  the  whole  nation. 
Erected  by  the  contemporaries  of  that  stirring 
period  from  a feeling  of  gratitude,  it  is  to  an- 
nounce to  coming  generations  the  unanimous 
rising  of  the  various  German  races,  the  national 
regeneration  of  the  people  cemented  on  the 
battlefields  cf  France,  and  the  reconstruction  of 
a united  and  powerful  German  empire.  The  word 
which  first  gave  expression  to  the  slumbering 
thought  found  an  echo  everywhere  ; and  it  was 
soon  agreed  that  the  national  monument  ought 
to  be  placed  where  north  and  south  meet,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  river  hallowed 
both  by  song  and  tradition  as  an  especially 
German  river,  and  at  a Bpot, — on  a height  of 
the  Niederwald,  opposite  to  where  the  Nahe 
flows  into  the  Rhine, — where  the  eye  ranges  far 
and  wide  over  the  hills  and  dales  which  had 
been  first  threatened  by  the  foeman,  as  far 
as  the  ramparts  of  the  Vosges,  which  now 
define  the  extended  boundary  of  the  German 
empire. 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  artists  were 
at  once  called  upon  to  compete  in  carrying  out 
an  ideal  problem  which  is  not  often  submitted 
for  solution  in  the  history  of  a nation.  But 
formative  art  is  not  always  able  to  interpret  at 
once  rightly  the  bold  flights  of  fancy,  and  it  may 
thus  be  easily  understood  that  popular  aspira- 
tion was  not  immediately  put  into  tangible 
shape.  It  required  two  competitions  to  select 
the  master  to  whose  hand  the  work  was  to  be 
confided.  What  our  readers  find  illustrated  in 


these  pages  is  the  outcome  of  a third  design, 
which  at  last  satisfied  popular  wishes. 

The  monument  rises  energetically  on  a broad 
and  solid  basis  to  a suitable  height,  its  colossal 
proportions  imparting  to  it  a striking  effect. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a youthful  Germania, 
standing  before  a throne,  her  hair,  wreathed 
with  oak-leaves,  descending  over  her  shoulders, 
her  figure  draped  in  a mantle  embroidered 
with  eagles.  Her  left  hand  reBts  on  a drawn 
sword,  decked  with  laurels ; the  right  holds 
high  the  newly-acquired  imperial  orown.  In 
accordance  with  the  Germania  are  the  two 
figures  at  the  projecting  socles  of  the  base, 
representing  Peace  and  War, — a winged  youth 
in  armour,  who,  sword  in  the  right  hand,  raises 
the  trumpet  to  his  lips  to  call  the  warriors  to 
battle  ; and  a genius  in  festive  drapery,  carry- 
ing the  horn  of  plenty  and  the  olive-branch  of 
peace. 

On  the  band  extending  on  the  base  between 
these  figures  the  verses  of  the  “Watch  on  the 
Rhine”  are  engraved,  and  above  this  a living 
watch  on  the  Rhine,  a crowd  of  German  sol- 
diers, in  relief,  ready  for  the  field,  grouped  round 
the  mounted  figures  of  King  William  and  his 
lieutenants.  Below  the  frieze  are  placed  the 
figures  of  Old  Father  Rhine  and  his  daughter, 
the  Mosel,  who  receives  from  the  elder  figure, 
now  relieved  from  his  long  guardianship,  the 
alarm  horn,  with  the  admonition  to  keep  good 
watch  on  the  new  frontier  of  the  empire.  The 
imperial  eagle,  crowning  the  centre  arch  of  the 
broad  socle  relief,  the  Coats-of-arms  of  the 
German  States  surrounding  the  lowest  member 
of  the  upper  pedestal,  the  laurel-wreaths  at  its 
corners,  and  the  Iron  Cross  placed  between 
them,  as  well  as  inscription  tablets  on  tne 
remaining  fields,  complete  the  adornment  of  the 
monument.  Above  the  eagle  and  below  the 
Germania  the  principal  inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment runs  thuB : — 

“ IN  REMEMBRANCE 
OF  THE  UNANIMOUS 
VICTORIOUS  RISING 
OF  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE, 

AND 

OF  THE  RESTORATION 
OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE, 

1870-1871.” 


WALL  PAINTINGS  IN  PARIS. 

THE  PALAIS  BOURBON. 

On  the  7th  of  February  last,  the  architect  to 
this  palace,  in  which  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
holds  its  sittings,  reported  to  a committee  con- 
vened for  the  purpose,  and  presided  over  by 
M.  Gambetta,  that  the  wall-paintings  by  Eugene 
Delacroix  in  the  library  of  the  palace  were 
threatened  with  destruction.  The  walls  appear 
to  have  subsided,  and  the  cracks  which  have 
been  occasioned  in  the  masonry  will,  it  is  feared, 
seriously  damage  the  pictures.  The  committee 
have  appointed  a Commission,  consisting  of 
deputies,  public  officers,  and  artists,  with  a 
view  to  taking  immediate  steps  to  preserve  the 
frescoes.  The  Commission  includes  the  names 
of  M.  Turquet,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Fine  Arts,  M.  Barbet  de  Jouy,  curator  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  ; Etienne  Arago,  curator 
of  the  Luxembourg ; Antonin  Proust  and  Lock- 
roy,  deputies ; M.  Ballu,  architect  to  the  H6tel 
de  Ville;  Charles  Gamier,  architect;  Charles 
Blanc,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts ; 
Vaudremer,  architect,  member  of  the  Institute  ; 
Burty,  art  critic  ; Andrieu,  artist,  pupil  of  Dela- 
croix ; Galland,  professor  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux 
Arts;  the  three  .questors,  MM.  Madier  de 
Montjau,  de  Mahy,  and  Margoine  ; the  president 
of  the  Audit  Commission,  M.  Noel  Parfait ; and 
M.  de  Jolly,  architect  to  the  Palais  Bourbon. 


Useful  Application  of  Steam  Fire- 
Engines.  — In  consequence  of  the  recent 
very  severe  frost,  the  dwelling-houses  on 
Wimbledon  Common  were  deprived  of  the 
water  Bupply.  To  remedy  this,  the  Southwark 
and  Vanxhall  Water  Company  instructed  Messrs. 
Shand,  Mason,  & Co.,  to  send  one  of  their  largest 
steam  fire-engines  to  pump  from  one  main  by 
means  of  hose  to  another  main  beyond  the 
obstruction.  The  engine  was  on  Friday,  the 
4th  of  February,  placed  near  the  Rose  and 
Crown,  and  in  conjunction  with  two  similar 
steam  fire-engines  the  property  of  the  water 
company,  and  constructed  by  the  same  firm,  a 
plentiful  supply  was  provided  for  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  otherwise  would  have  been  without 
water. 
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THE  FOUNDERS’  ARMS,  HOLLAND- 
STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

Tiie  house  we  have  illustrated  is  being  rebuilt 
for  Messrs.  Daun  & Vallentin,  of  Lambeth 
Distillery.  The  site  of  this  house  is  a little  to 
the  eastward  of  the  site  of  the  Cross  which 
formerly  Btood  on  the  “Upper  Ground”  in  the 
famous  Paris  Garden,  facing  the  Old  Paris  Garden- 
lane,  and  adjoins  Messrs.  Rennie’s  foundry, 
which  mainly  occupies  the  site  of  this  once 
favourite  resort  of  revellers  in  the  Elizabethan 
period,  not  excluding  “Good  Queen  Bess” 
herself.  A little  further  to  the  eastward  stood 
the  old  Widflete  Mill,  and  contiguous  thereto  the 
“ Folken  Ine,”  the  resort  of  Shakspeare  and  hiB 
players ; next  to  this  stood  the  house  where 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  lived  when  he  was  building 
St.  Paul’s,  and  on  the  opposite  Bide  (where  Messrs. 
Epps’s  cocoa-manufactory  now  stands)  was  the 
Mill-pond,  while  the  site  of  the  Paris  Garden 
Stairs  is  absorbed  in  the  wharf  on  the  river 
frontage  of  the  foundry. 

The  new  building  of  the  Founders’  Arms  is 
being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Downs  & 
Co.,  of  Southwark,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Banks,  architect, 
of  Gracechurch-street.  The  front  is  to  be 
faced  with  Pick  well’s  (Hull)  bricks,  with  Port- 
land stone  dressings,  both  brick  and  stonework 
being  freely  carved.  The  pilasters  around  the 
shop-front  are  of  polished  Dalbeattie  granite. 
The  upper  portions  of  the  several  sashes  are  to 
be  of  stained  glass. 


THE  R0THERH1THE  BATHS  AND 
WASHHOUSES. 

The  Rotherhithe  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses 
are  erected  at  the  corner  of  Deptford  Lower-road 
and  Gomm-road,  adjoining  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade  Station  and  Southwark  Park. 

The  first-class  swimming-bath  is  90  ft.  by  30  ft., 
the  depth  varying  from  5 ft.  6 in.  to  3 ft.  G in. 
The  second-class  bath  is  84  ft.  in  length,  and  of 
similar  width  and  depth.  The  sides  are  lined 
with  white-glazed  tiles,  and  the  bottom,  with 
white-glazed  bricks,  the  first-class  bath  having 
in  addition  an  ornamental  border  of  blue 
and  white  tiles.  The  flooring  round  the  swim- 
ming-baths is  of  slate,  with  moulded  curb  and 
sunk  slate  channel  and  gratings  to  prevent 
dirty  water  passing  into  the  baths. 

The  dressing-boxes  are  of  deal,  painted  and 
varnished.  The  ends  of  the  swimming-bath 
buildings  (shown  in  seotion)  are  partially  lined 
with  glazed  ornamental  tileB  in  panels. 

The  roof  principals  are  of  iron,  the  lantern- 
lights  (and  all  skylights  throughout)  being 
glazed  on  Rendle’s  patent  system.  Extra  door- 
ways for  ingress  and  egress  are  provided  in  case 
either  of  the  baths  should  be  utilised  in  winter 
for  a gymnasium  and  other  public  purposes 
authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  private  baths,  sixty-five  in  number,  are 
fitted  with  porcelain  baths  supplied  by  Mr.  John 
Finch,  of  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi,  and  with 
“ Busby’s  ” patent  valves,  each  bath-room  being 
enclosed  with  slate  divisions,  the  first-class  being 
enamelled  of  a light-green.  The  floors  are  paved 
entirely  with  slate. 

The  washhouse  is  fitted  up  with  twenty-four 
galvanised-iron  compartments,  each  having  three 
troughs,  for  hot  and  cold  water  and  steam,  with 
three  wringing-machines  or  hydro-extractors, 
and  twenty  drying-horBes  in  a chamber  heated 
by  the  furnace  in  the  boiler-room  beneath.  The 
laundry  adjoining  is  fitted  with  the  usual 
appliances. 

At  the  north  end  is  a separate  stone  staircase, 
leading  to  the  Board-room  and  offices  for  the  use 
of  the  Commissioners,  the  Bame  being  available 
for  other  parochial  purposes.  The  Board-room 
is  41  ft.  by  24ft.  6 in.,  and  18ft.  high.  It  has  a 
boarded  ceiling  and  hammer-beam  principals, 
all  the  internal  woodwork  to  this  department 
being  stained  and  varnished.  The  superin- 
tendent’s apartments,  with  entrance  from  the 
main  road,  adjoin. 

The  engineer’s  apartments  are  also  on  the 
first  floor,  with  separate  entrance  from  the 
Gomm-road. 

In  the  basement  ar’e  the  boiler-room  and 
stokery  (under  the  washhouse),  with  three 
Cornish  boilers,  each  24  ft.  long  by  6 ft. 
diameter ; engine-room,  engineer’s  workshop, 
coal-store,  and  house-laundry,  for  washing 
towels,  &c.,  used  in  the  establishment,  fitted 
with  a complete  washing-apparatus,  soaking- 
tank,  washing  and  wringing  machines  driven 


by  steam-power,  rinsing-trough,  and  drying- 
closet.  There  is  a complete  system  of  subway, 
in  which  all  the  mains  and  wastes  are  con- 
veyed, so  as  to  be  open  at  all  times  for  inspec- 
tion. Towel-lifts  are  provided  to  each  depart- 
ment. The  remainder  of  the  basement  contains 
considerable  storage  for  various  purposes. 

The  floors  are  constructed  with  rolled  iron 
joists  and  cement  concrete  throughout,  except 
to  wash-house,  which  has  brick  arches.  The 
several  staircases  are  of  stone.  The  lobbies  and 
corridor  are  paved  with  Minton’s  tiles. 

The  w.c.’Bareall  fitted  with  Bostel’s  apparatus. 

Externally  the  buildings  are  faced  with  white 
Suffolk  bricks,  Portland  stone  to  the  principal 
cornices  and  doorways,  and  terra  cotta  is  em- 
ployed to  a considerable  extent  in  pilasters, 
capitals,  panels,  trusses,  and  other  ornamental 
work. 

The  buildings  are  erected  from  the  designs, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of,  Messrs  G. 
Elkington  & Son,  of  95,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 
The  contractor  for  the  building  works  is  Mr. 
William  Shepherd,  of  101,  Bermondsey  New- 
road,  the  amount  of  his  contract  being  19,735£. 

The  contractors  for  the  engineering  works  are 
Messrs.  J.  & F.  May,  whose  contract  amounts  to 
3,260£.  Mr.  Lawson  is  the  clerk  of  the  works. 


TELEGRAPHY  AND  THE  WEATHER. 

It  will  be  hard  if  one  useful  result  is  not  ob- 
tained in  consequence  of  the  interruptions  of 
telegraphic  communication  by  the  recent  storms. 
The  present  mode  of  suspending  the  wires  is  one 
fitted  only  for  the  infancy  of  science.  It  was 
borrowed  from  those  estimable,  but  not  scien- 
tifically educated,  members  of  society,  the 
washerwomen.  No  doubt  at  some  remote  period, 
long  after  the  invention  of  soap,  or  of  the  use  of 
dean  linen,  the  first  person  who  Btrung  a line 
between  two  posts,  and  fixed  wet  linen  on  it 
with  a forked  peg  to  dry,  instead  of  simply 
making  use  of  a convenient  hedge,  deserved  well 
of  society.  But  there  is  no  reason  that  we  should 
honour  the  work  of.that  inventor,  when  his  very 
name  is  forgotten,  by  a too  conservative  ad- 
herence to  his  method,  especially  when  we  have 
quite  another  object  in  view.  When  Wheatstone 
and  his  colleagues  were  first  making  their  ele- 
gant experiments  as  to  the  means  of  trans- 
mitting signals  by  electricity,  it  was  quite 
natural  that  they  should  hang  up  their  wires. 
The  means  of  supporting  them  by  insulators 
were  both  ingenious  and  simple.  They  an- 
swered the  end  of  the  moment,  and  served  to 
keep  up  the  connexion  between  one  place  and 
another  while  electricians  were  endeavouring  to 
perfect  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  system. 

The  case  now,  however,  is  quite  changed.  On 
the  one  hand,  our  eyes  are  opened  to  the  essen- 
tially clumsy,  dangerous,  and  temporary 
character  of  the  plan  of  supporting  wires  on 
wooden  posts.  That  method  is  liable  to  every 
objection,  except  that  it  serves  for  ready  appli- 
cation as  a makeshift.  In  a thunder-storm  it  is 
unreliable.  In  a snow-storm  it  is  most  likely  to 
break  down.  In  a high  wind  it  is  sure  to  fail 
somewhere.  In  any  case  of  popular  disquiet 
or  of  hostile  movement,  at  the  very  moment 
when  telegraphic  communication  is  of  the  utmost 
value  is  certain  to  be  interrupted.  The  ex- 
posed wires  offer  an  irresistible  temptation. 
Over  long  miles  of  lonely  country  they  are  at 
the  mercy  of  any  one  who  can  use  an  axe,  a 
saw,  or  a file.  They  force  themselves  on  the 
attention  of  the  rioter  or  of  the  invader.  In  a 
case  of  railway  accident,  when  the  services  of 
the  telegraph  intervene  between  life  and  death, 
the  chances  are  more  than  even  that  the 
stoppage  on  the  line  will  include  the  stoppage 
of  the  telegraphic  communication.  Apart  from 
all  the  dangers  of  malicious  or  unforeseen  stop- 
page is  the  consideration  that  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  poBts  is  such  as  to  involve  replace- 
ment within  a certain  time.  To  this  it  has  to 
be  added  that  the  aerial  wires  form  a sensible 
and  a rapidly-increasing  addition  to  the  terror 
of  locomotion.  We  can  speak  from  personal 
experience  of  the  sensation  produced  by  the 
falling  of  a telegraph  wire  on  the  roof  of  a 
rail  way -carriage  in  motion.  Those  are  happy 
who  can  speak  of  such  an  experience  without 
further  cause  of  remembrance.  About  the  time 
of  which  we  speak,  the  driver  of  a locomotive 
had  his  head  cut  clean  off  in  a moment  by  a 
wire  that  had  been  disarranged  and  was  hanging 
across  the  line  of  railway.  In  London  and 
other  great  towns  the  constant  increase  in  the 
number  of  wires  stretched  through  the  air  has 


already  been  productive  of  serious  misfortunes, 
and  in  a few  years,  if  this  is  allowed  to  go  on,  and 
as  the  fittings  naturally  decay  and  get  out  of 
order,  the  mischief  and  loss  of  life  will  become 
intolerable. 

For  all  this  danger,  inefficiency,  and  ultimate 
wasteful  cost,  there  is  a very  simple  remedy. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  so  long  after  we  have  put 
a girdle  round  the  earth,  under  the  water  of  the 
ocean,  we  should  have  adhered  to  the  childish 
method  of  exposing  our  land  lines  to  court  every 
kind  of  danger  in  the  most  obvious  way.  There 
is  no  reason,  no  excuse,  for  adherence  to  the  plan, 
not  even  that  of  economy.  Telegraphists  tell 
us  that  it  is  as  easy,  and  far  cheaper,  to  lay  a 
subterranean  as  or  than  a submarine  wire.  A 
group  of  wires,  each  insulated,  each  wrapped  in 
hemp,  laid  together  side  by  side,  again  served 
with  hemp,  protected,  if  necessary,  by  iron  wire, 
and  covered  with  an  impervious  cement,  can  be 
laid  anywhere,  and  will  be  safe  when  once 
deposited  a foot  or  two  below  the  ground.  Such 
a cable  ^will  offer  no  point  of  attack  to  either 
storm,  accident,  or  outrage.  It  will  remain 
uninjured  for  many  years.  In  case  of  any 
accident  or  defect,  it  will  always  be  easy  for  the 
managers  to  ascertain  exactly  at  what  part  of 
the  line  they  have  to  look.  In  the  mean  time, 
there  would  be  no  cost  of  watching  or  of  main- 
tenance ; there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
damage  to  life  or  limb  from  an  accident  to  post 
or  to  wire.  When  the  public  interest  is  thus  all 
on  one  side  of  the  question,  and  when  even  the 
true  interest  of  the  proprietors  of  the  telegraphic 
lines  is,  in  the  long  run,  the  same,  it  is  a case  in 
which  public  opinion  ought  to  be  fully  en- 
lightened, and  in  which  full  course  should  be 
given  to  a reform  which  it  is  rather  late  in  the 
day  to  demand.  The  electric  telegraph  is  not 
the  only  one  of  the  scientific  inventions  of  the 
day  of  which  England  was  the  cradle,  but  which 
have  not  shaken  themselves  clear  of  their 
swaddling  - clothes  with  us,  while  in  other 
countries  they  have  made  marked  advance 
towards  maturity. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  PostcnaBter- 
General  has  pleaded  against  the  claim  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  telegraphs  in  forvui 
pauperis.  The  cost  of  the  change,  he  says,  will 
be  so  great  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  question.  No 
doubt,  if  it  were  proposed  at  once  to  replace  all  the 
aerial  by  subterranean  wires,  this  reply  would  hold 
good.  But,  looked  at  a little  more  closely,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  long  run  the  balance  of  economy 
will  be  on  the  other  side.  Snow,  be  it  remem- 
bered, is  only  one  of  the  atmospherio  foes  of  the 
telegraphs.  We  wonder  what  has  been  the  cost 
of  the  hurricanes  of  the  7th  and  10th  of  February ! 
or  of  that  which  rages  as  we  write.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  is  one  thing,  and  the  timely 
adaptation  of  the  details  is  another.  It  is 
possible  to  combine  the  two.  No  one  would  be 
so  crude  as  to  suggest  the  immediate  replace- 
ment of  one  set  of  wires  by  another.  But  those 
persons  will,  in  our  opinion,  only  increase  the 
expense  of  a change  which  must,  sooner  or  later, 
become  imperative,  who  Bhut  their  eyes  to  its 
ultimate  necessity,  on  the  ground  of  shunning 
immediate  outlay.  It  would  be  far  wiser  to 
collect  statistics  as  to  the  cost  of  the  rough 
weather  of  the  past  few  weeks,  than  merely  to 
stand  aghast  at  a cost  which  will,  sooner  or  later, 
have  to  be  faced. 

Apropos  of  this  subjeot,  we  must  call  atten- 
tion to  the  recent  most  interesting  supposed 
discovery  of  the  existence  of  electric  tides  in  the 
electric  charge  of  the  earth,  which  have  been 
thought  to  be  indicated  by  observations  on  the 
earth  currents  of  the  telegraphic  lines.  They 
are  said  closely  to  follow  the  position  of  the 
moon.  We  have  yet  to  await  the  acceptance  of 
this  view  by  electricians ; but  we  have  long  since 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  eause  of  changes 
of  weather  was  telluric  rather  than  atmospheric, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  sought  in  the  earth  itself. 
Nor  have  we  doubted  that  the  effect  of  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  planets  of  our  system, 
regarded  as  electro  magnets,  was  one  of  the 
points  deserving  the  most  careful  study,  as 
affecting  both  barometric  and  thermometric 
changes.  It  seems  as  if  the  present  year  would 
throw  Borne  light  on  this  most  interesting  sub- 
ject. The  existence,  if  proved,  of  an  electric 
tide  will  be  of  the  utmost  value,  from  this  point 
of  view.  And  we  are  not  without  hopes  that 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  cause  of  that  unusual  wave 
of  cold,  coming  from  the  south  and  west,  of 
which  we  have  felt  such  striking  evidence  this 
season.  For  the  thermometer  to  have  been 
much  lower  in  South  Wales  than  it  was  in 
Central  England,  is  an  anomalous  and  as  yet 
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unexplained  fact.  As  such  we  cannot  doubt 
that  its  explanation  would  throw  valuable  light 
on  the  true  theory  of  the  weather. 

In  fact,  this  idea  of  an  electric  tide  supplies 
just  the  one  link  which  waB  wanting  for  the 
formation  of  an  hypothesis  which  may  hereafter 
be  wrought  out  into  a philosophic  theory.  We 
are  aware  of  the  existence  of  maximum  and 
minimum  points  in  the  magnetism  of  the  earth. 
We  may  speak  of  thiB  as  a magnetic  tide.  The 
maximum  intensity  is  attained  at  three  p.m.,and 
there  is  a secondary  maximum  at  five  p.m.  The 
minima  are  at  nine  p.m.  and  five  a.m.  Again, 
we  have  a maximum  and  minimum  of  the  heat 
received  from  the  sun,  which  we  suppose  may  be 
taken  at  from  noon  to  three  a.m.  for  the  former, 
and  at  about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  for  the 
latter.  To  these  we  may  now  have  to  add  the 
electric  ebb  and  flow,  of  which  the  maximum  and 
minimum  follow  more  or  less  closely  the  arrival 
of  the  moon  on  the  meridian.  And  here  comes 
in  a probable  result  of  the  extraordinary  range 
of  the  moon  in  latitude.  If  the  influences  of  that 
planet,  due  to  its  position  in  longitude,  determine 
an  electric  flood-tide,  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  a movement  of  this  flood  in  lati- 
tude will  be  effected  in  the  same  way.  If  this 
be  so,  we  can  at  once  see  why  no  two  years 
should  have  a like  series  of  seasons,  and  we  may 
anticipate  an  explanation  of  the  endless  variety 
of  the  weather. 


EXHIBITION  OF  LIGHTING,  HEATING- 
AND  VENTILATING  APPLIANCES. 

ALEXANDRA.  PALACE. 

This  exhibition,  though  a meagre  one,  includes 
some  things  which  are  very  good,  notably  the 
slow  combustion  or  “ Norwich  ” stoves  of 
Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  & Barnards,  which 
successfully  aim  at  combining  economy  of  fuel 
with  efficiency  of  heatiDg  power.  They  are  all 
good  and  suitable  in  deoign,  and  are  exhibited 
in  action,  burning  anthracite  smokeless  coal. 
This  kind  of  fuel  appears  to  be  somewhat  cheaper 
per  ton  than  the  “ best  Wallsend,”  and  it  is 
claimed  for  it  that  “ two  tons  will  do  the  work  of 
three  of  the  ordinary  coal.”  If  this  be  so,  and 
it  can  be  obtained  in  sufficiently  large  quantities, 
the  motive  of  economy  should  go  far  to  render 
less  smoky  the  atmosphere  of  London  and 
other  large  towns.  Three  colliery  companies 
(the  Gwaun-cae-Gurwen,  the  Pantyffynon,  and 
the  Pontyberem)  are  exhibitors  of  this  fuel. 
Messrs.  Barnard  also  exhibit  a well-made  super- 
mantel  of  Sequoia  wood,  which  has  the  warm 
tone,  without  the  odour,  of  cedar,  and  is  likely 
to  be  much  used  for  panelling  and  furniture. 
The  same  firm  also  show  a variety  of  hot- 
air stoves  and  cooking-ranges.  Messrs. 
Brown  & Green  have  a good  display  of 
their  ‘‘Prize  Medal”  kitcheners  and  “Gem” 
portable  cooking  - stoves,  besides  slow  com- 
bustion ventilating  stoves.  All  the  exhibits 
of  this  firm  have  merits  which  have  been  fully 
recognised.  Messrs.  Ewart  & Son  show  their 
“Empress”  smoke-cure  and  ventilator,  and  a 
bath  fitted  with  their  “ Crown  ” boiler.  Mr. 
James  Howorth,  of  Farnley,  has  a good  display 
of  Archimedean  screw  and  centrifugal  venti- 
lators, sunburners,  &c.,  which  have  been’  much 
in  requisition.  Messrs.  C.  Kite  & Co.,  exhibit 
their  patent  roof-ventilators  (now  being  much 
used  for  stables  and  cow-sheds),  as  well  as  their 
chimney-cap.  Mr.  William  Roberts,  of  Burry  Port, 
Carmarthenshire,  shows  his  new  registered  grate 
with  upright  bars,  especially  designed  for  burning 
anthracite  coal.  Messrs.  Shanks  & Co.,  of  Lam- 
beth-hill,  exhibit  their  baths  and  lavatories,  with 
hot  and  cold  water  apparatus.  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Willis  show  their  “ Hesperus  ” lamps  in  various 
forms,  for  burning  paraffin.  Boyle’s  air-pump 
ventilators  ; Stevens’s  exhaust  cowl  and  drawer 
ventilator ; a patent  window-sash  opened  and 
closed  by  toothed  rack  and  pinion,  shown  by 
the  Keighley  Timber  and  Saw  Mills  Company  ; 
Gillingham’s  radiating  heat  generators,  shown 
by  the  Patent  Tube  Company,  Euston-road  ; 
Ritchie’s  patent  gas-stoves  ; Armstead’s  patent 
“ Clibanus  ” cylinder  for  setting  coppers  ; and 
Adams’s  window  openers  and  fasteners  are 
among  the  exhibits  coming  strictly  within  the 
scope  of  the  exhibition.  Among  the  miscel- 
laneous exhibits,  we  may  mention  Braithwaite’s 
valveless  syphon  for  water-closet  cisterns. 


Mr.  Thomas  W.  Rumble,  M.I.C.E.,  chief 
engineer  to  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water 
Company,  has  been  admitted  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Edinburgh. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  eighth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  sessiou, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  the  14th  of  February, 
Mr.  John  Whichcord,  F.S.A.,  president,  in  the 
chair,  the  secretary  read  a letter  from  Professor 
A.  Resanoff,  Hon.  and  Cor.  Member,  announcing 
the  decease,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1881,  of 
Professor  Constantin  Thon,  Hon.  and  Cor.  Mem- 
ber, Imperial  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  deceased  Professor  was  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year. 

THE  ROYAL  GOLD  MEDAL,  1881. 

The  secretary,  having  read  By-law  LXXVI., 
the  President  announced  that,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  said  by-law,  the  Council  proposed 
to  submit  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  the  name 
of  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  past  vice- 
president,  as  the  Royal  Gold  Mtdallist  for  the 
current  year. 

THE  EXISTING  LAW  OF  LIGHT  AND  AIR. 

Notice  has  been  given  by  T.  Roger  Smith, 
Fellow,  that  he  will  bring  forward  the  question 
of  the  pressure  of  “ The  Existing  Law  of  Light 
and  Air  ” upon  architectural  practitioners,  and 
offer  suggestions  as  to  the  possibility  of  render- 
ing the  law  less  oppressive  ; also  as  to  the  part 
which  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
might  take  in  forming  public  opinion  and  pro- 
moting legislation  on  the  subject. 

SANITARY  SCIENCE  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  CIVIL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The  discussion,  adjourned  from  the  17th  of 
January,  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  was 
preceded  by  a description  of  a system  adopted 
at  the  City  Guilds  Technical  College,  to  be 
erected  in  Tabernacle-row,  and  which  resulted 
from  a conference  between  E.  N.  Clifton,  Fellow, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Bacon,  the  Professors,  and  Mr.  Robins. 
The  description  is  as  follows : — 

It  is  an  example  of  heating  and  ventilating  by  propul- 
sion. The  heating  surfaces  are  placed  in  a common  central 
chamber,  with  fresh  air  driven  over  them  by  two  powerful 
fans  and  distributed  by  means  of  horizontal  channels 
through  the  whole  building,  connected  by  means  of  rising 
shafts  to  each  floor  and  room,  and  delivering  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  same.  High-pressure  wrought-iron  small-bore 
piping  is  to  be  used,  oi  which  the  heating-chamber  contains 
some  3,500  superficial  feet.  The  boilers  are  adjaeent, — 
and  so  is  the  three-horse  power  engine  required  for  driving 
the  fans,  which  are  7 ft.  in  diameter  with  blades  3 ft. 

0 in.  across  ; 100  revolutions  a minute  are  made,  delivering 
the  air  at  the  rate  of  15  ft.  per  second,  but  it  is  made 
to  enter  the  rooms  at  the  rate  of  3 ft.  or  4 ft.,  and  not 
exceeding  0 ft.  or  8 ft.  per  second.  Taking  the  air  from  the 
outside  at  a mean  winter  temperature  of  39°,  1,640,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  can  be  driven  through  the  building  per 
hour, — each  fan  blowing  one  half  of  the  above  quantity. 
The  air  is  driven  into  the  hot  chamber,  entering  at  the 
bottom,  and  is  compelled  by  a plate-iron  division  to  pass 
up  and  down  through  the  healing  snrface  before  reaching 
tne  main  distributing  channels,  which  pass  under  the 
flooring  right  and  left,  graduated  in  area  according  to  the 
number  and  size  of  the  upcast  shafts  they  have  to 
serve.  The  iron  gratings  through  which  the  warm  air 
is  forced  into  the  rooms  are  sutliciently  large  to  permit  of 
a current  of  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  per  second,  and  are  fitted  with 
valves  to  regulate  the  supply.  The  reason  for  admit- 
ting the  air  near  the  ceiling  is  to  avoid  the  unpleasantness 
of  heated  currents  of  air  passing  over  the  body  or  face. 
For  the  exit  of  the  foul  air,  shafts  are  let  into  the 
walls  running  through  to  the  roof,  having  extract  openings 
into  the  same  near  the  floor  and  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  fresh-air  inlets.  The  central  chimney-shaft  from  the 
furnace  in  the  basement  rises  to  the  height  of  120  ft.,  and 
is  used  for  drawing  off  the  foul  gases  and  vapours  from  the 
great  laboratory  and  experimental  closets  in  the  various 
chemical  departments.  There  are  abovea  dozen  large  stink- 
closets  to  be  evacuated  once  every  minute,  from  which 
collectively  52,320  cubic  feet  of  air  are  drawn  off  per  hour. 
And  there  are  forty-seven  draught-tubes  from  the  various 
operation  benches,  which  withdraw  141,000  cubic  feet  per 
hour.  The  draught-chimney  extracts  196,420  cubio  feet  per 
hour  in  summer,  and  269,845  cubic  leet  in  wiuter.  And 
this  is  achieved  by  causing  the  extract-flues  to  descend  to 
the  base  of  the  shaft,  which  being  120  ft.  high,  carries  the 
air  up  with  a great  draught.  The  quantity  of  fresh  air 
admitted  to  the  laboratory  only  in  summer  ib  160,200  cubic 
feet,  and  in  the  winter  217,525  cubic  feet  per  hour.  The 
velocity  iu  the  branch  flues  is  5ft.  per  second,  the  descend- 
ing flue  5 ft.  6 in.,  and  the  upcast-shaft  6 ft.  per  second. 
In  summer  the  fans  drive  in  cold  fresh  air  by  the  shafts, 
the  pipes  of  the  heating-chamber  not  being  at  work  as  in 
the  winter;  and  it  can  be  admitted  at  the  top  or  the 
bottom  ot  the  rooms  at  pleasure.  The  extract-shafts, 
which  in  winter  are  at  the  bottom,  in  summer  are  at  the 
top  or  near  the  ceiling.  In  all  seasons  the  fume  closets 
and  suction-shafts  of  operating  tables  in  the  laboratory 
and  elsewhere  are  evacuated  by  the  descending  shaft,  to 
which  the  fumes  are  led  by  the  floor-channels  to  the  base 
of  the  chimney-shaft. 

Mr.  Henry  Dawson,  Fellow,  having  referred 
to  the  drainage  of  buildings,  continued  on  the 
subjects  of  warmiDg  and  ventilation.  He  said  : 
Ventilation  may,  I think,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, be  most  simply  and  comprehensively 
defined  as  the  operation  which  secures  a free 
and  constant,  but  gentle,  circulation  of  air 
through  the  interior  of  our  dwellings,  or  of  any 
apartment  occupied  by  human  beings,  and  by 
which  the  exhalations  from  their  lungs  and 


bodies,  as  well  as  the  products  of  combustion 
from  artificial  lights,  are  regularly  removed  by 
the  pressure  of  a constant  inflow  of  pure  fresh 
air  from  the  external  atmosphere.  I cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Robins’s  classification  of  the 
methods  of  ventilation,  which  he  describes  as 
either  “ natural  ” or  “ scientific,”  because  I hold 
that  the  system  whioh  is  most  scientific  is  the 
most  natural : that  is,  it  is  the  simplest  and 
truest  application  of  natural  laws.  I submit  that 
the  two  distinctive  methods  in  use  would  be 
more  correctly  defined  as  “ natural  ” and 
“ mechanical  ventilation.”  By  the  former 
method,  the  air  of  a room  is  set  and  kept  in 
motion  through  the  simple  process  of  its  rare- 
faction by  some  heatiDg  medium  near  the  floor, 
whether  it  be  an  open  fire,  or  that  given  off  by 
hot-water  pipes,  and  which  cause  it  to  ascend 
to  the  ceiling  with  the  heated  products  of 
respiration  and  combustion  to  be  carried  off  by 
extraction  flues,  and  as  a necessary  consequence, 
compelling  a corresponding  inflow  of  fresh  air 
into  the  lower  stratum  of  the  room  to  be  warmed 
in  its  turn,  and  to  ascend  and  escape  as  before. 
Whereas  by  the  latter  method,  or  “mechanical 
ventilation,”  the  fresh  external  air,  after  being 
warmed,  is  propelled  by  some  artificial  means 
into  the  room,  and  the  vitiated  air  is  extracted 
by  the  exhaustive  process  of  revolving  fans,  or 
a steam-blast,  or  the  suction  of  a powerful 
furnace-flue.  I may  say  that  I am  no  advocate 
for  the  mechanical  or  artificial  method,  because 
I think  it  is  only  suited  to  extraordinary  build- 
ings, and  that  the  instances  of  its  Buccess  are 
rare,  donbtless  from  the  difficulties  in  ensuring 
an  equable  temperature  and  velocity  of  the  air. 
We  shall  all  agiee,  I suppose,  that  the  chief 
difficulty  we  have  to  surmount,  even  in  this 
“ natural  ” system,  is  to  change  the  air  by 
continuous  circulation  without  violent  currents 
or  unpleasant  cold  draughts  ; and  in  discussing 
the  means  which  are  best  adapted  to  prevent 
these  frequent  concomitants  of  ventilation,  we 
have  at  once  to  consider  the  available  methods 
of  warming.  Unquestionably,  the  “ open  blazing 
fire  ” is  the  most  cheerful  and  genial,  and 
therefore,  notwithstanding  its  wastefulness, 
it  will  probably  continue  to  be  in  demand  as 
indispensable  in  our  British  homes.  But,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that  its  past  use  in  the  ma- 
jority of  our  dwellings  has  been  attended  by 
chilling  draughts  from  the  windows  and  doors, 
I cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Robins  that  these 
draughts  “ are  inseparable  from  the  Hse  of  open 
fires  ; ” on  the  contrary,  I maintain  that  it  is 
quite  feasible  to  avoid  them  by  giving  to  each 
room  its  separate  supply  of  fresh  external  air, 
which  shall  be  sufficient  both  for  the  purposes  of 
combustion  and  the  recuperation  of  the  internal 
atmosphere  for  respiration,  and  so  render  imper- 
ceptible any  ingress  of  cold  air  through  the 
window  crevices.  But  then  it  is  indispensable 
that  this  fresh-air  supply  shall  be  capable  of 
being  warmed  (when  required)  to  a moderate 
temperature  before  it  enters  the  room ; and  this 
can  easily  be  accomplished  in  ordinarily-sized 
sitting-rooms  by  using  the  heat  from  the  open 
firegrate  itself, — all  that  is  needed  is  a slight 
modification  in  the  usual  register-stove  having 
fireclay  linings  to  the  grate,  a warm  - air 
chamber  formed  round  the  back  and  sides  of 
the  stove,  through  the  bottom  of  whioh  are 
properly-proportioned  inlets  for  fresh  air,  and  at 
the  top  on  each  side  is  an  outlet  flue  for  the 
warm  air,  which  is  made  to  enter  the  room 
about  2 ft.  6 in.  from  the  floor,  and  at  such 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace  as  may 
be  found  most  convenient.  I may  add  that  the 
warm  - air  stove,  &c.,  such  as  I have  here 
described,  and  which  I have  used  in  consider- 
able numbers,  was  originally  made  and  arranged 
from  my  own  desigD,  because  I found  that  those 
which  were  offered  me  were  rather  too  com- 
plicated, costly,  or  clumsy.  For  the  completion 
of  the  ventilation  of  ordinary  dwelling-rooms,  as 
well  as  schools  and  like  buildings,  which  shall 
convey  the  hotter  vitiated  air  as  it  ascends  to 
the  ceiling,  I have  made  still  further  use  of  the 
waste  heat  from  the  open  fire  by  carrying  up 
two  vertical  extraction  flues  on  each  side  of  the 
smoke  flue,  about  11  in.  by  9 in.,  all  made  in 
single  pieces  of  hard  burned  terra-cotta,  2 ft. 
wide  and  2 ft.  8 in.  long.  These  flues  have  open- 
ings just  below  the  cornice,  fitted  with  Boyle’s 
self-acting  valves,  and  their  extracting  power 
may  frequently  be  increased  by  conducting  the 
heat  from  gas-lights  direct  into  them  by  double 
tubes  through  the  thickness  of  the  floors.  The 
adoption  of  this  simple  method  of  warming  and 
ventilation  in  my  practice  has  been  attended 
with  good  success,  not  only  in  dwelling-houses,. 
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but  even  on  a larger  scale  in  halls  and  schools, 
and  in  one  ohurch  where  I really  was  allowed 
my  own  way.  While  treating  of  the  interior 
of  oar  dwelling-houses,  I would  urge  very 
strongly  that  one  great  desideratum  in  most 
of  even  our  modern  houses  is  a due  supply 
of  fresh  warm  air  at  moderate  temperature, 
through  the  hall,  staircase,  and  corridors,  at  all 
times  during  the  winter  months.  Seeing  that 
these  intersecting  channels  of  the  house  are 
the  feeders  of  air  to  the  rooms,  and  especially  to 
the  bedrooms  at  night,  I think  nothing  can 
contribute  more  to  the  health  of  the  inmates, 
particularly  those  who  are  liable  to  oatarrh, 
than  such  a constant  renewal  of  the  internal 
atmosphere,  and  it  also  prevents  cold  draughts 
through  the  doors  of  sitting-rooms.  I have 
been  particularly  struck  with  the  system 
adopted  at  the  Long  Room  at  the  Custom  House 
by  Mr,  Boyle.  I mnst  give  my  testimony  that 
his  air-pump  ventilators  are  really  so  con- 
structed as  to  act  like  air-pumps.  They  do  ex- 
haust the  air  in  the  top,  and  my  impression  is 
that  they  are  most  useful  things,  and  may  be 
made  very  valuable  for  the  extraction  of  foul 
air  from  large  buildings.  To  say,  however,  as 
is  the  oustom,  that  there  is  never  any  down- 
draught is  saying  too  much,  and  when  I went 
up  there  to  examine  the  system,  I found  that 
the  outlet  tubes,  instead  of  being,  as  described, 
— carried  up  straight  from  the  ceiling  right  up 
through  the  i-oof, — have  a bend  in  them,  and 
in  that  almost  horizontal  bend  is  placed  a 
contrivance  for  the  purpose  of  checking  any 
little  down-draught,  and  there  is  also  a little 
receptacle  for  soot.  As  to  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  by  vertical  tubes,  it  is  made  avail- 
able in  large  halls,  where  high  enough,  no 
doubt  with  success.  I believe  Mr.  Robins  states 
that  he  considers  it  particularly  suited  to  a 
room  with  an  open  fireplace,  and  from  that 
opinion  I must  entirely  dissent.  I think  there 
can  scaroely  be  anything  worse  chan  a room 
with  an  open  fireplace  into  which  cold  air  is 
admitted  by  a tube  of  that  sort.  I think  so  for 
this  reason,  that  my  own  conviction,  scientifi- 
cally, has  been  quite  confirmed  by  experience  in 
two  instances.  At  the  particular  request  of 
clients  (against  my  advice)  the  system  waB  tried, 
and  in  both  cases  it  most  ignominiously  failed. 
It  failed,  as  I said  it  would,  from  the  fact  that 
the  cold  air,— unless  the  room  is  at  least  20  ft. 
in  height, — has  a rapid  upward  direction  to  the 
ceiling,  and  is  sure  to  descend  again  on  the  heads 
of  the  persons  in  the  room,  more  especially  if 
there  is  a large  open  fireplace.  When  this 
system  of  Tobin’s  was  loudly  praised,  and 
referred  to  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Sooiety  of  Arts, 
I went  there  within  'a  few  days  after,  and  saw 
that  the  system  was  being  tried  there  by  means 
of  open  windows.  Poor  Mr.  Le  Neve  Poster  was 
then  there,  and  I said  to  him,  “ What  do  you  say 
about  this  new  means  of  ventilating  your  room. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  ventilators  ? ” “ Oh  ! ” 
he  said,  “Confound  them  all.  Ever  since  these 
things  have  been  put  in,  I have  had  nothing 
but  rheumatism  and  sciatica.”  He  told  me  he 
had  moved  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the 
other,  to  escape  the  ourrent,  but  it  was,  he  said, 
impossible  to  do  so.  The  instauceB  where,  by 
request,  I have  put  it  in  force,  have  been 
attended  with  the  same  complaint.  Does  it  not 
seem  palpable  that  to  go  and  thrust  columns  of 
cold  air  up  to  the  ceiling  (of  course,  with  the 
view  of  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  the  room) 
is  a course  that  is  unscientific  and  altogether 
bad,  especially  when  you  refleot  that  this  air 
is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  lungs,  to 
be  breathed  by  persons  who  have  already 
expired  it  ? Therefore  I look  upon  it  as  a most 
imperfect  system  anywhere.  In  very  large  halls, 
and  even  in  churches,  sometimes  it  may  be  in- 
troduced with  impunity,  or  with  no  great  harm  ; 
but  I do  submit  that  the  more  natural  system 
of  bringing  in  the  fresh  air  at  the  bottom  and 
carrying  it  over  such  a heating  medium  as  hot- 
water  pipes,  is  a far  more  scientific,  natural,  and 
healthy  plan.  With  regard  to  the  Custom  House, 
I found  that  the  tubes  (about  6 ft.  from  the 
floor)  were  covered  over  with  ledgers.  I asked 
them  why  this  was.  “ Because  we  feel  a 
draught,”  was  the  reply.* 


Wiidcs worth.  Church,  Derbyshire.  — A 
three-light  Munich  stained-glass  window,  repre- 
senting the  subject  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
has  just  been  erected  in  this  church. 


* To  be  continued. 


THE  SANITARY  WORK  OP  AN 
ARCHITECT.* 

In  every  well-planned  system  of  drainage,  the 
architect  will  so  arrange  that,  by  means  of  man- 
holes, the  entire  length  of  the  drain  and  its 
branches  shall  be  easily  accessible  ; so  that,  in 
case  of  need,  a brush  may  be  passed  from  end 
to  end  without  disturbing  the  floors  of  the 
building  or  opening  up  the  ground. 

It  was  but  a short  time  since  I was  conversing 
with  a friend  upon  sanitary  matters,  when  he 
told  me  with  much  satisfaction  that  he  had  re- 
cently had  his  house  entirely  re-drained.  He 
said  he  had  been  put  to  so  muoh  expense 
formerly  that  he  determined  to  take  out  the 
miserable  little  6-in.  pipe-drain,  which  was 
always  getting  stopped,  and  put  in  a good  9-in. 
pipe-drain  throughout.  He  was  considerably 
astonished  when  I told  him  that  probably  the 
last  state  of  that  drain  would  be  worse  than 
the  first.  It  is,  indeed,  extraordinary  that  the 
praotice  of  making  drains  as  large  as  possible, 
instead  of  as  small  as  may  be  necessary  for 
efficient  working,  should  have  continued  as  long 
as  it  has.  The  only  possible  reasoning  must  be, 
— “ Every  drain  is  bound  to  choke  sooner  or 
later,  and  the  larger  the  pipe  the  longer  it  will 
take  before  it  requires  clearing.”  Although 
what  I say  must  be  known  to  a great  many, 
perhaps  most  of  you,  I feel  perfectly  sure  that 
there  are  some  here  to  whom  it  never  occurred, 
and  who  were  never  taught  that  the  smaller  the 
pipe  the  less  the  friction,  the  greater  the 
hydraulic  pressure  the  greater  the  velocitg,  and, 
consequently,  the  less  chance  there  is  of  any 
obstruction  taking  place.  Although  I told  you 
I was  taught  disconnexion  to  a certain  extent,  I 
was  also  taught  (and  this  was  by  a local  sur- 
veyor) that  an  ordinary  medium-sized  dwelling- 
house  required  a 9-in.  drain.  This  question  of 
the  size  of  drains  and  sewers  is  so  important, 
and  is  still  so  greatly  neglected,  that  I wish 
very  strongly  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity 
for  fully  understanding  it,  and  appreciating  the 
evils  and  absurdities  that  are  consequent  upon 
its  neglect.  To  carry  off  a small  quantity  of 
water  quickly  a small  pipe  must  be  used.  The 
greater  the  proportion  of  the  wetted  perimeter 
to  the  volume  of  water  to  be  discharged  the 
greater  the  resistance.  By  wetted  perimeter  is 
meant  that  portion  of  the  drain  actually  in  con 
taot  with  the  water.  There  are  several  simple 
formula)  for  calculating  the  velocity  and  dis- 
charge of  water  through  pipes.  These  you  will 
find  in  all  the  text-books.  It  is  humiliating  to 
think  of,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in 
London  there  are  about  150  miles  of  sewers  of 
deposits  evolving  enormous  volumes  of  foul  gases. 
This  is  simply  because  the  very  principle  we  are 
considering  was  either  not  understood  or  was 
entirely  neglected  by  those  who  originally  con- 
structed these  sewers.  Dr.  Carpenter  says, — 
“ See  that  the  sewer  of  deposit  is  altered  in  its 
character,  and  that  it  bo  made  self-cleansing. 
Strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  instead  of  trans- 
ferring the  mischief  to  some  other  place.  Slow 
movement  allows  of  chemical  change  with  the 
evolution  of  gaseous  matter.  Self-cleansing 
sowers  will  not  allow  this  process  to  take  place; 
if,  therefore,  there  is  a smell  from  a sewer  there 
is  something  wrong  in  its  construction,  and  the 
engineer  who  manages  or  oonstruotod  it  is  to 
blame.” 

To  return  to  our  house  drainage.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  a moderate-sized  house  with  twelve 
inmates.  Say  that  they  use  40  gallons  of  water 
per  head  per  diem,  which  is,  of  course,  a very 
liberal  allowance.  This  gives  480  gallons  to 
pass  through  the  drain  in  twenty-four  hours  ; at 
an  inclination  of  1 in  60  this  quantity  of  water 
will  pass  through  a 6-inch  pipe  in  about  ninety- 
five  seoonds.  At  an  inclination  of  1 in  90  a 
9-inoh  pipe  running  full  will  discharge  in  round 
numbers  980,000  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours, 
or  sufficient  to  drain  a town  with  a population 
of  over  20,000.  If  a pipe  becomes  choked  it  is 
generally  owing  to  its  being  too  large,  not  too 
small,  or  to  faulty  laying  or  construction. 

Mistakes  are  frequently  made  by  scanning 
books  of  reference  instead  of  studying  them; 
for  instance,  the  young  architect  or  builder 
looks  for  the  proper  inclination  for  pipes  of 
various  sizes,  and  he  finds  “ for  6-inch  pipes 
a grade  of  1 in  60.”  But  he  fails  to  observe 
that  this  calculation  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion  that  the  pipe  is  running  half  full.  Now  in 
ordinary  dwelling-houses  this  is  hardly  ever  the 
case;  indeed,  so  small  is  the  volume  that  in 

* A paper  by  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  read  before  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  on  the  4th  inst.  See  p.  177,  ante. 


actual  praotice  I find  1 in  30  none  too  much  to 
give  a drain,  or  as  the  workmen  better  under- 
stand it,  4 in.  in  10  ft. 

Two  very  interesting  experiments  have  been 
made  in  the  London  sewers.  The  first  was  in  a 
sewer  5 ft.  6 in.  high  by  3 ft.  6 in.  wide.  In  the 
bottom  of  this  Bewer  a 12  iu.  pipe  was  laid, 
560  ft.  in  length  ; a head  wall  was  built  at  the 
upper  end  of  this  pipe  so  that  all  the  sewage 
had  to  pass  through  the  pipe.  The  whole  area 
drained  was  about  44  acres  (built  area).  The 
velocity  in  the  pipe  was  found  to  be  four  and  a 
half  times  greater  than  on  the  bed  of  the  old 
sewer.  The  pipe  contained  no  deposit,  and 
during  rain,  stones  could  be  heard  rattling 
through  it.  The  force  of  the  water  issuing 
from  the  pipe  kept  the  bottom  of  the  old  sewer 
perfectly  clear  for  about  12  ft.  below  its  mouth. 
From  this  point  bricks  and  stones  began  to  be 
deposited,  and  farther  on  sand,  mud,  and  other 
refuse  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  The  pipe 
was  rarely  observed  to  be  more  than  half  full  at 
Its  head.  Id  was  found  that  the  sum  of  the 
cross  sections  of  the  house-drains  delivering 
into  this  half-full  12  in.  pipe  was  equal  to  a 
circle  30  ft.  in  diameter.  The  second  experi- 
ment was  in  a sewer  which  took  the  drainage 
from  1,200  average-sized  London  houses,  the 
area  occupied  being  43  acres  of  paved  or  covered 
surface.  The  sewer  was  3 ft.  wide,  and  had  a 
sectional  area  of  15  ft.,  with  an  average  fall  of 
1 in  118.  The  solid  deposit  from  the  1,200 
bouses  accumulated  to  the  amount  of  6, 000  cubic 
feet  per  month  (222  cartloads).  A 15-inch  pipe 
placed  in  this  sower,  with  an  inclination  of  1 in 
153,  kept  perfectly  clear  of  deposits.  The 
average  flow  from  each  house  was  about  51 
gallons  per  day,  and  apart  from  rainfall,  the 
1,200  houses  could  have  been  drained  by  a 
5-inch  pipe,  and  it  was  estimated  that  at  that 
time  (about  thirty  years  ago)  the  mere  house 
drainage  of  the  whole  of  London  might  be  dis- 
charged through  a sewer  3 ft.  in  diameter. 

Now,  although  what  I have  told  you  are 
ascertained  facts,  still  both  house-drains  and 
sewers  are  daily  being  constructed  in  direot 
opposition  to  what  have  been  proved  to  be  the 
best  methods.  This  is  due  to  want  of  know- 
ledge : 1st,  on  the  part  of  arohitects  and 
builders ; 2nd,  on  the  part  of  borough  and 
local  surveyors;  and  3rd,  mainly  on  the  part  of 
district  boards  of  works,  to  whose  erroneous 
ideas  local  surveyors  and  arohitects  and  builders, 
however  enlightened  they  may  be,  are  frequently 
obliged  to  defer. 

Equal  in  importance  to  having  good  pipes 
properly  laid  and  jointed  so  as  to  prevent  accu- 
mulation and  leakage,  comes  the  necessity  for 
disconnexion  and  ventilation,  with  the  object  of 
preventing  sewer  air  from  passing  into  the 
building.  There  are  still  comparatively  few 
houses  where  these  essentials  to  a healthy  home 
exist.  Sinoe  publio  attention  has  been  so  much 
directed  to  this  subject,  all  sorts  of  patent  traps 
and  cowls,  and  so-called  patent  systems, — some 
of  the  most  complicated  and  expensive  character, 
— have  been  advertised  and  puffed  by  enter- 
prising tradesmen,  and  some  lamentable  failures 
have  resulted.  Now  what  I want  to  impress 
upon  you  is  that  if  you  will  only  make  your- 
selves thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  general 
principles  of  disconnexion  and  ventilation, 
and  see  what  has  already  been  done  by 
professional  architects  and  engineers,  you 
will  soon  master  the  details,  and  see  that 
for  the  disconnexion  of  drains  from  the  sewer 
and  for  their  efficient  ventilation  no  patent 
systems  are  necessary,  but  that  the  whole  thing 
is  best  effected  by  very  Bimple  means.  In  the 
first  place,  a syphon  trap  should  be  fixed  at  the 
most  convenient  point  between  the  building  and 
the  sewer.  In  town  houses  this  is  commonly  in 
the  forecourt  or  area.  The  water  standing  in 
the  trap  presents  a barrier  to  the  passage  of 
Bewer  air,  and  if  by  absorption  and  evaporation 
a little  should  at  any  time  pass  the  water  seal, 
it  is  soon  diffused  in  the  open  air  and  does  no 
harm. 

Immediately  above  this  trap,  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  side  between  the  building  and  the  trap, 
there  should  be  an  open  drain  for  a length  of 
from  2 ft.  to  4 ft.,  according  to  circumstances. 
For  small  houses,  where  the  drain  is  not  deep 
an  open  channel,  with  briok  sides  widened  out 
at  the  top,  and  covered  with  an  open  grating, 
does  very  well ; but  where  the  drain  is  deep, 
and  in  large  buildings,  where  there  are  several 
branch  drains,  it  is  better  to  build  a brick  man- 
hole, with  open  channels  at  the  bottom  through 
which  all  the  drainage  must  pass  and  thence 
through  the  Byphon  into  the  sewer.  This  man- 
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hole  may  have  an  open  grating  over  it,  but  if  in 
a position  where  there  is  muoh  traffic,  or 
where  dirt  or  ooal-dnst  is  liable  to  fall  down, 
it  is  better  to  have  a olosed  hinged  lid, 
and  to  oarry  up  ventilating  fines  in  the  area- 
wall  or  other  convenient  plaoe.  Next  carry  np 
the  soil-pipe  well  above  the  roof,  not  diminishing 
the  size  of  the  pipe,  and  leave  it  open  at  the  top, 
or  place  upon  it  any  good  cowl  which  assists  an 
up-current.  Do  not  use  those  having  movable 
parts,  as  they  are  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
The  uselessness  of  Borne  of  these  oowls  may  be 
seen  upon  many  a building,  where  one  will  be 
seen  turning  one  way,  and  another,  only  a few 
feet  distant,  in  an  opposite  direction.  I attribute 
very  little  importance  to  any  of  these  cowls. 
The  result  of  the  disconnexion  and  opening  of 
the  soil-pipe  will  be  that  you  will  have  at  all 
times  a current  of  fresh  air  passing  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  drain  and  Boil-pipe.  The 
soil-pipe  should  always  be  carried  outside  the 
building.  Remember  that  the  too-oommon 
plan  of  utilising  the  rain-water  pipe  as  a drain- 
ventilator  is  a vicious  and  unsatisfactory 
arrangement.  In  most  oases  the  upper  ends  of 
these  pipes  open  dose  to  the  eaves  of  the  house, 
perhaps  near  the  cistern,  or  close  to  the  attio 
windows ; and,  moreover,  they  are  often  fully 
employed  in  carrying  off  storm-water  from  the 
roof  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  most 
wanted  for  ventilating  purposes. 

It  will  frequently  happen  that  the  level  of  the 
outfall  will  not  admit  of  drains  being  laid  to  the 
fall  I have  recommended.  In  suoh  cases 
arrangements  should  bo  made  for  periodical 
flushing  at  regular  intervals.  In  hospitals, 
schools,  &c.,  I oonsider  that,  however  good  the 
fall  may  be,  a proper  and  regular  flushing  of 
soil-pipes  and  drains  should  always  be  provided. 
Architects  have  long  felt  the  want  of  some  good 
appliance  for  effecting  this  objeot.  The  flushing 
oistern  fitted  with  Field's  annular  syphon  has 
lately  been  introduced,  and  my  own  experience 
of  it  is  that  it  supplies  the  want  effectually  and 
economically.  This  is  one  of  those  good  things, 
and  so  extremely  simple,  that  when  we  see  it 
we  wonder  how  it  is  that  it  was  not  invented  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

Having  thus  treated  the  main  arteries,  we 
will  next  consider  the  tributaries  in  the  form  of 
waste-pipes.  These,  again,  should  all  be  dis- 
connected, that  is  to  say,  not  carried  into  a drain 
or  even  into  a trap  unless  there  is  a free  current 
of  air  between  the  end  of  the  waste-pipe  and  the 
water  seal.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
is  the  overflow-pipe  from  the  cistern,  which  until 
recently  was  invariably,  and  is  still  frequently, 
connected  with  the  drain,  or,  what  is  as  bad, 
with  the  Q-trap  under  the  closet.  Water 
absorbs  foul  gases  freely,  and  the  defect  I Bpeak 
of  has  been  the  cause  of  much  fatal  disease. 
One  of  the  best  regulations  the  water  companies 
ever  made  was  that  in  all  new  houses  the  over- 
flow pipeB  of  the  cisterns  shall  be  formed  as 
warning-pipes  only;  in  other  words,  that  the 
water  shall  shoot  out  in  some  conspicuous  place, 
so  that  it  may  at  once  be  known  that  the  ball- 
valve  is  out  of  order.  I am  not  putting  forward 
the  water  companies  as  philanthropists,  as  the 
regulation  is  enforced  only  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting waste  of  water,  and  the  good  effected 
from  a sanitary  point  of  view  is  purely  acci- 
dental. The  other  wastes  that  require  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  are  the  rain-water 
pipes,  the  wastes  from  sinks,  baths,  lavatories, 
and  safes, — all  of  whioh  are  frequently  con- 
nected with  a CJ-trap  or  drain.  I cannot,  in  the 
short  time  at  my  disposal,  enter  into  a descrip- 
tion of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
numerous  descriptions  of  traps,  but  I constantly 
see,  by  architects’  specifications,  that  Q-traps 
and  bell-traps  are  still  much  in  use.  By  these 
two  appliances  it  is  probable  more  illness  has 
been  caused  than  by  all  the  other  usual  sanitary 
defects  put  together.  The  (fl-trapB  and  P-traps 
are  the  simplest  and  best.  One  of  the  best 
traps  to  receive  the  discharge  from  waste-pipes 
(and  which  acts  at  the  same  time  for  surfaoe 
drainage)  is  the  cheap  gully-trap  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Doulton. 

The  various  contrivances  for  the  water-closet 
apparatus  are  now  so  numerous  that  a long  and 
critical  essay  might  be  written  upon  their  rela- 
tive merits.  Broadly,  there  are  three  classes, — 
the  pan-closet,  the  valve-closet,  and  the  wash- 
out  closet.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  although  pan- 
closet8  have  been  universally  condemned  by  all 
praotically  acquainted  with  theiF  filth-retaining 
capabilities,  they  are  still  daily  manufactured 
by  the  thousand.  I hope  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  their  use  will  be  contrary  to  the 


by-laws  of  all  boards  of  health  and  sanitary 
authorities.  It  would  be  much  to  the  credit  of 
any  manufacturer  who  would  decline  to  make 
them.  The  valve  - closet  is  probably  well 
known  to  all  of  you,  and  the  result  of  my  own 
experience  is  that  if  properly  constructed  and 
trapped,  and  well  supplied  with  water,  it  is  less 
open  to ‘objection,  and  gives  more  general  satis- 
faction, than  any  other.  The  simplest  apparatus 
is  the  “wash-out”  closet.  Of  this  kind  there 
are  now  many  forms.  Boetel’s  I have  used  fre- 
quently and  can  speak  well  of  its  efficiency. 
Some  objeot  to  it  on  the  gronud  that  from  its 
nature  a small  quantity  only  of  water  remains 
in  the  basin,  and  that  this  is  insufficient  to  cover 
the  soil  at  the  time  it  is  in  use.*  I must  not 
forget  to  mention  the  closet  introduced  by  Mr. 
William  White,  which  is  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
wash-ont  kind. 

Some  architects  and  engineers  think  well  of 
the  plan  of  having  no  water-trap  below  the 
closet  basin,  and  use  what  are  called  trapless 
closets.  As  long  as  the  water  supply  and  the 
plunger  whioh  closes  the  outlet  from  the  basin 
are  in  perfect  working  order,  these  closets  may 
be  very  good ; but  if,  by  any  accident,  the 
water  is  off,  the  air  from  the  soil-pipe  will  enter 
the  house  through  the  overflow-pipe  and  when 
the  plunger  is  raised.  I have  also  seen  the 
ordinary  valve-closet  used  without  a trap  under 
it.  This  is  recommended  by  some  who  have 
given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  but  my 
experience  is  decidedly  against  it.  In  practice 
I find  no  reason  to  modify  my  opinion,  expressed 
some  years  since,  that  the  advantages  of  a 
properly-oonstruoted  water-trap  under  a closet 
basin  outweigh  all  the  objections  that  can  be 
raised  to  it.  It  is  advisable  to  oarry  a ventilat- 
iog-pipe  from  the  box  of  a closet,  and  the  waste- 
pipe  from  the  safe  should  be  oarried  through 
the  wall  and  left  projecting,  with  Bimply  a hinged 
oopper  flap  to  prevent  draughts. 

Much  trouble  often  results  from  a want  of 
care  or  knowledge  in  arranging  for  the  service 
of  water  to  closets.  However  good  the  apparatus 
may  be,  it  is  of  course  essential  to  obtain  a good 
flush  of  water.  I have  frequently  seen  in  specifi- 
cations,— “ the  service-pipes  to  closets  to  be 
f-in.  pipe,”  &c.,  without  any  regard  to  the 
pressure.  It  was  but  last  week  I found  that  a 
plumber  had  taken  a 1-in.  pipe  from  a cistern 
to  a closet  about  5 ft.  below  the  cistern,  with  a 
J-in.  branch  and  valve  ; whilst  to  a closet  20  ft. 
below  the  cistern  he  had  taken  a 1-in.  pipe  and 
a li-in.  valve.  To  get  a proper  supply,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  l$-in.  pipe  and  valve  where 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern  is  less  than  8 ft.  above 
the  water-closet  apparatus,  a 1-in.  pipe  and 
valve  up  to  12  ft.,  and  f-in.  pipe  and  valve  over 
12  ft.  For  wash-out  closets  you  may  increase 
the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  each  case  by  a \ in. 
The  regulation  of  the  water  companies  by  whioh 
the  quantity  of  water  to  flush  a closet  is  limited 
to  two  gallons  has  given  a great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  insanitary  measure. 
Every  flush  should  be  sufficient  to  carry  away 
the  contents  of  the  pan  through  the  drain  and 
into  the  sewer,  and  if  the  closet  is  situated  at 
any  considerable  distance  from  the  sewer,  two 
gallons  of  water  are  insufficient.  At  the  Seamen’s 
Hospital  I found  six  gallons  none  too  muoh  to 
give  a proper  flush.  For  the  wash-out  or  hopper 
oloBets  you  will  find  nothing  better  than  the 
syphon  waste-preventer.  The  great  advantage 
of  these  cisternB  is,  that  if  the  handle  is  pulled, 
the  whole  of  the  water  in  the  waste-preventing 
cistern  is  syphoned  out  whether  the  handle  be 
held  down  or  not.  There  are  several  “ waste- 
not  ” valves  for  fixing  under  the  seats  of  closets. 
None  of  these  seem  to  have  been  brought  to 
perfection  yet,  but  Tylor’s  I have  found  to  be 
the  best. 

In  old  London  houses  one  constantly  finds  the 
water-closet  under  the  stairs  or  in  the  centre  of 
the  house  in  a position  where  light  and  ventila- 
tion are  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain.  In 
hospitals  it  is  essential,  and  in  other  buildings 
desirable,  to  have  a ventilated  lobby  between 
the  main  building  and  the  closet,  and  the 
suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Thompson  that  the 
closet  should  be  kept  at  a higher  temperature 
than  the  lobby,  so  that  the  air  may  be  drawn  to 
the  closet  instead  of  from  it  to  the  main  building, 
is  well  worth  attention. 

In  large  buildings,  where  considerable  storage 


* Of  this  class  the  “Vortex”  and  the  “ Carmichael”  are 
very  good  closets.  Whilst  fully  recognising  the  value  of  sim- 
plicity of  construction  and  the  absence  of  working  parts, 
I consider  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the 
best  forms  of  valve  closets  as  theoretical  rather  than 
i practical. 


of  water  is  neoessary,  proper  provision  for  tanks 
will  often  be  found,  but  in  moderate-sized 
houses  how  often  is  it  that  the  position  of  the 
cisterns  is  shown  on  plans?  Some  out-of-the- 
way  place  is  sure  to  be  found  for  them,  and  if 
not,  they  must  be  placed  on  the  flat  aud 
covered  over.  Now  the  position  of  the  oistern 
is  really  one  of  the  most  important  things  to 
be  considered  in  the  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
ment of  a building.  To  begin  with,  it  must  be 
plaoed  where  there  is  no  chance  of  the  water 
becoming  polluted  by  impure  air;  it  must  be 
covered  so  that  neither  light  nor  dirt  can  get  to 
it;  it  mast  not  be  in  too  warm  a place,  neither 
must  it  be  where  there  is  danger  of  the  water 
becoming  frozen,  by  which  process  all  drainage 
arrangements,  however  good  they  may  be,  are 
at  onoe  rendered  inoperative.  Again,  the 
oistern  must  be  in  a place  easily  accessible  for 
cleaning, — a process  greatly  neglected  by  house- 
holders and  those  having  the  care  of  large  publio 
institutions. 

I have  been  requested  to  make  my  paper 
short,  as  there  are  many  who  may  wish  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion.  I have  therefore  resolved, 
at  the  last  moment,  to  omit  that  portion  of  it 
which  treated  of  practical  ventilation, — a subject 
whioh  presents  someof  the mostdifficult  problems 
which  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  architect. 
One  great  difficulty  is  the  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  efficiency  or  non-efficiency  of  his  work  by 
different  people  in  the  same  building.  Take, 
for  instanoe,  a publio  office  containing  men  of 
all  ages  and  temperaments.  The  athletio  young 
man  of  twenty-five,  who  takes  a header  into  the 
river  before  his  breakfast  and  rides  to  town  on 
his  bicycle,  comes  into  the  room,  calls  it 
“ stuffy,”  and  pants  for  air  ; whilst  the  grey- 
headed or  bald  chief  of  the  department  gets  as 
near  as  he  can  to  the  stove,  puts  up  his  coat 
collar,  dons  his  skull-cap,  and  shivers  and 
grumbles  at  the  draught.  That  good  ventilation 
is  of  the  highest  value  in  maintaining  health  is 
beyond  doubt.  Dr.  Parkes  tells  us  that  in  addi- 
tion to  a generally  impaired  state  of  health 
arising  from  faulty  aeration  of  the  blood,  and  to 
phthisis  and  other  lung  affeotions  which  may 
reasonably  be  believed  to  have  their  origin  in 
the  constant  breathing  of  air  vitiated  by  the 
organic  vapours  and  particles  arising  from  the 
person,  it  has  long  been  considered,  and  appa- 
rently quite  correctly,  that  such  an  atmosphere 
causes  a more  rapid  spread  of  several  specific 
diseases,  especially  typhus,  small-pox,  scarlet 
fever,  &o. 

Some  well-marked  instances  of  the  effects  of 
bad  air  and  the  value  of  ventilation  were 
observed  in  two  Austrian  prisons.  In  the 
Prison  of  Leopoldstadt,  at  Vienna,  which  was 
very  badly  ventilated,  there  died  in  the  years 
1834-37  no  fewer  than  37S  prisoners  out  of 
4,280  (or  86  per  thousand),  and  of  these  no 
fewer  than  220  (or  51‘4  per  thousand),  died  from 
phthisis.  In  the  well-ventilated  House  of  Cor- 
rection in  the  same  city,  the  deaths  only 
amounted  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  number. 
It  is,  indeed,  a well-asoertained  fact  that  air 
only  moderately  vitiated,  if  breathed  daily, 
produces  the  most  serious  results. 

I fear  that  architects  have  been  too  much  on 
the  look-out  for  some  single  appliance,  some 
patent  ventilator,  which  can  be  entered  in  their 
specifications  briefly  as  “ Insert  where  shown  on 

plan,  or  where  directed,  or  provide Jones’s 

patent  ventilators  at each,  exclusive  of 

fixing.”  You  may  search  in  vain  for  any  single 
appliance  which  will  ventilate  your  buildings 
satisfactorily.  Ventilation  means  the  admission 
of  a sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  air  and  the  ex- 
traction or  expulsion  of  a corresponding  amount 
of  vitiated  air  without  sensible  draught,  so  that 
both  inlets  and  outlets  are  required. 

Warming  is  part  of,  and  cannot  be  separated 
from,  the  art  of  ventilation.  Cold-air  inlets  have 
received  much  attention,  and  vertical  tubes, 
conical  perforations,  and  many  other  ingenious 
methods  of  introducing  cold  air,  have  been 
devised,  all  useful  in  tbeir  way;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  fresh  air  warmed  to  anything  like 
the  temperature  of  the  human  body  has  been 
much  neglected.  Althongb,  like  other  English- 
men, I fully  appreciate  the  cheerful  appearance 
of  the  open  fire,  I cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  where  warming  is  attempted  by  radiant 
heat  alone  we  may  be  toaBted  on  one  side  and 
chilled  on  the  other. 

The  subject  of  ventilation  is  one  that  has  many 
ramifioations,  but  I can  only  refer  to  them  in  the 
briefest  possible  manner.  Thus  the  size  of  rooms, 
— especially  of  bedrooms, — the  height  of  rooms, 
the  amount  of  window-space,  the  height  of  win- 
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dowa,  the  thickness  of  glass,  &o.,  are  all  indis- 
solubly connected  with  this  great  question  of 
ventilation.  How  to  introduce  in  the  simplest 
and  most  economical  manner  a constant  supply 
of  fresh  warm  air  at  a rate  of  about  3,000  cubic 
feet  per  head  per  hour  is  the  problem  to  which 
architects  will  do  well  to  direct  their  attention, 
and  one  on  which  I hope  to  offer  some  remarks 
on  a future  occasion. 


AIMS  FOR  ART  STUDENTS. 

WEST  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  this  institu- 
tion, held  in  its  new  premises,  Great  Titoh- 
field-street,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Comyns  Carr, 
after  presenting  the  prizes,  — upwards  of 
100  in  number, — proceeded  to  address  the 
students.  He  said  it  was  with  a great  deal 
of  pleasure  that  he  had  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  committee  to  preside  on  that  occasion, 
although  now  that  he  was  confronted  with  his 
task,  he  felt  a certain  amonnt  of  hesitation  as  to 
how  he  should  fulfil  it ; for,  as  many  cf  his 
audience  were,  no  doubt,  well  aware,  he  was  not 
a practical  artist,  and  therefore  could  not  tell 
the  students  anything  that  would  be  of  im- 
mediate  use  to  them  in  their  preparations  to  fit 
themselves  to  be  practical  artists  in  the  various 
branches  of  work  to  which  the  name  of  art 
might  be  given.  He  would  not,  if  he  could,  dare 
to  say  one  word  which  could  be  construed  into 
dogmatism  upon  any  branch  of  the  students’ 
pursuits,  for  he  felt  that  he  should  be  unable  to 
say  anything  which  could  possibly  be  of  use  to 
them.  Nor,  indeed,  was  there  need.  Evidence 
had  been  afforded  that  evening  that  the 
interests  of  the  students  had,  in  the  past, 
been  very  well  cared  for,  and  testimony  had 
been  given  that  they  were  well  cared  for  in  the 
present.  But,  however  elevated  or  however 
humble  the  artist’s  functions  might  be,  art  was 
not  and  oould  not  be  altogether  a thing  of  mere 
technical  accc  mplishment,  however  good, — of 
mere  handicraft,  however  cunning.  The  students 
whom  he  saw  before  him,  for  whatever  branch 
of  the  profession  they  might  be  destined,  if  they 
were  to  succeed,  would  have  to  combine  with 
the  ounning  of  their  hands  and  the  perfection  of 
their  technical  practice,  some  quality  of  mind, 
some  element  of  soul,  if  they  wished  to  preserve 
their  work  from  becoming  absolutely  conven- 
tional and  dead,  and  it  was  therefore,  perhaps, 
not  altogether  presumptuous  in  him, — one  who, 
though  not  a practical  artist,  had  yet  thought 
and  written  about  art, — to  say  something  about 
that  intellectual  element  of  their  labours  which 
must,  of  necessity,  in  a great  degree,  engage  the 
after-attention  of  the  students.  He  was  the 
more  desirous  of  saying  what  he  had  to  say 
because  he  felt  that  art-critics  and  writers  on 
art  had  often  a great  deal  to  answer  for.  All  of 
them  sometimes,  and  some  of  them  always,  wrote 
a great  many  platitudes  and  gave  currency  to  a 
great  many  fallacies  about  art,  and  it  was  in  a 
spirit  of  sincere  repentance  and  remorse  that  he 
was  anxious,  if  he  could,  to  protect  the  students 
against  the  consequences  of  some  of  those  plati- 
tudeB  and  fallacies  which  were  freely  uttered  in 
criticisms  on  art,  and  which,  he  thought,  could 
not  but  penetrate  into  the  minds  of  those  who 
read  them.  It  was,  for  instance,  a dangerous 
fallaoy  to  urge  that  the  artists  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  to  strike  out  a new  path,  to  enter 
upon  a new  field,  to  labour  to  make  new  inven- 
tions in  the  world  of  colour  and  design,  with  the 
view  of  surprising  their  successors  by  Borne 
astonishing  achievement  which  should  prove,  in 
one  word,  that  the  artists  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury were  “original.”  Now,  he  believed  that 
“ originality  ” was  the  pet  vulgarity  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  that  there  was  nothing  whioh 
led  so  many  good  men  astray,  and  whioh  made 
so  many  poorly-gifted  men  and  women  gain 
a cheap  applause,  as  that  so-called  gift  of  origi- 
nality. There  might  be  an  “ original  ” shop  for 
the  sale  of  “ maids-of-honour,”  and  there  might 
even  be  “ Original  ” Christy  Minstrels, — gentle- 
men who  might  be  entitled  to  claim  to  have 
been  the  first  to  black  their  faces  for  the  sake  of 
public  amusement ; but  if  they  (the  students) 
would  believe  him,  and  still  better  if  they  would 
believe  themselves,  there  was  no  such  originality 
possible  to  art.  All  the  greatest  men  and  women 
who  had  practised  art  in  all  the  greatest  ages 
had  been  those  who  had  taken  most  frankly 
from  the  store  of  the  past,  and  who  had  most 
willingly  acknowledged  their  indebtedness  to 
those  who  had  preceded  them.  Art  was  no 
new-found  thing.  It  was  not  even  new  ia  the  sense 


in  which  science  could  be  new,  but  was  in  its 
beginnings  as  old  as  the  world,  and  there  was 
no  danger,  however  much  a student  might  be 
betrayed  into  plagiarism,  that  he  would  sud- 
denly find  himself  a Phidias  or  a Miohelangelo ; 
at  any  rate,  it  was  a danger  which  might  safely 
be  neglected.  In  what  sense,  then,  was  it  pos- 
sible for  the  artist  of  the  present  time  to  be 
original  ? Originality,  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  was  worth  the  attention  of  the 
student  of  art,  meant  sincerity.  In  other 
words,  originality,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  the 
artist  could  have  any  satisfaction  to  himself  in 
taking  account  of  it,  meant  the  expression  of  his 
own  feeling  as  it  was  aroused  by  the  contemplation 
of  nature.  If  he  sinoerely  felt  the  beauty  which 
he  saw  around  him,  he  would  be  original ; and 
if  he  sincerely  felt  the  beauty,  whether  in 
nature  or  in  the  works  of  past  times,  he  need 
never  fear  to  be  dubbed  a plagiarist.  But  there 
was  another  danger  which  bo  thought  was  more 
subtle,  because  it  was  urged  by  persons  of  high 
intellectual  authority  and  position,  and  that  was 
the  danger  which  arose  from  the  constant  per- 
suasion and  advioe  to  artists  to  do  something 
which  should  be  “ in  sympathy  with  the  age.” 
Now,  he  was  well  aware  that  he  was  not  address- 
ing an  assembly  merely  of  future  painters. 
Some  of  those  whom  he  was  addressing  would 
never  be  exhibitors  at  the  Academy,  because, 
after  having  passed  through  the  period  of 
studentship,  they  would  find  that  they  had 
gained  nothing  more  than  a knowledge  of  their 
own  unfitness  to  go  any  further.  Others  of  the 
students  would  never  be  exhibitors  at  the 
Academy  because  they  would  be  engaged,  and 
no  doubt  successfully  engaged,  in  other  branches 
of  art.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  special 
branch  or  branohes  of  art  to  which  they 
devoted  themselves,  they  should  ever  remember 
that,  in  the  words  of  that  mort  distinguished 
artist,  the  late  Alfred  Stevens,  the  sculptor  of 
the  Wellington  Monument  in  St.  Paul's,  “ Art 
is  one.”  Let  not  the  Btudents  think  that, 
because  the  best  of  their  future  works  were  not 
exhibited  at  Burlington  House,  their  art- 
work was  any  less  worthy  or  creditable  in  its 
own  sphere  than  that  of  those  who  were  diplo- 
maed painters  of  the  Academy.  All  who  were 
conversant  with  the  history  of  art  knew  that,  in 
Italy  especially,  there  was  a time  when  men 
successfully  practised  in  all  the  great  branches 
of  art,  passing  from  the  studio  of  the  sculptor 
to  that  of  the  painter,  and  from  the  painting 
of  pictures  to  the  designing  and  erection  of 
buildings,  without  any  appearance  of  effort. 
He  did  not  say  that  such  days  would  ever 
be  seen  again,  but  that  such  days  once 
were  was  a convincing  proof  of  the  apoph- 
thegm that  “ art  is  one.”  He,  therefore, 
urged  his  hearers  not  to  be  in  too  great  a hurry 
to  be  “in  sympathy  with  the  age”  in  whioh 
they  lived.  All  the  men  who  were  now  looked 
back  to  as  great  exponents  of  times  past  were 
men  who,  above  all  things,  were  possessed  with 
profound  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  past.  There 
was  no  artist  of  his  time  who  was  possessed  with 
such  reverence  for  the  art  of  the  past  as  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  yet  he  had  painted  portraits 
which  seemed  to  embody  not  merely  the  images 
or  likenesses  of  his  sitters,  but  their  very 
thought  and  feelings,  so  that  we  seemed  able  to 
read  in  them,  when  collected  together,  an  epitome 
of  the  social  history  of  his  time.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Comyns  Carr  expressed  the  interest  which  he 
felt  in  the  work  of  such  schools,  and  spoke  of 
the  paramount  claims  of  the  study  of  Italian 
art  upon  all  who  adopted  art  as  a profession. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Crace,  having  made  the  announce- 
ment already  published  by  us  (p.  82,  ante ) as  to 
the  Travelling  Studentship  which  will,  by  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Mence  Smith,  be  available  for 
competition  amongst  the  students  during  the 
next  three  years,*  Mr.  Walter  Graham,  the 
treasurer,  moved,  and  Mr.  Crace  seconded,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rawle,  the  head-master, 
speakmg  in  high  terms  of  the  ability  and  zeal 


* This  “Travelling  Studentship”  is,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  the  first  started  in  connexion  with  any  District 
School  of  Art,  and  is  likely  to  effect  good.  It  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  school  for  three  years  by  the  Painters’ 
Company,  and  originated  in  this  way.  A sum  of  160L  had 
been  given  to  the  Painters’  Company  (whilst  Mr.  J. 
Gregory  Crace  was  Master)  by  one  of  the  liverymen, 
Mr.  George  Mence  Smith,  with  the  object  of  encouraging 
the  study  of  painted  decoration,  and  Mr.  Crace  advised 
that  it  should  be  made  available  for  the  West  London 
School  of  Art,  because  several  liverymen  of  the  Company 
are  on  its  committee  and  reprereut  large  decorative 
firms.  The  committee  of  the  school  were  invited  to  pro- 
pose a method  of  making  it  useful,  and  they  drew  up  a 
scheme  for  a Travelling  Studentship  of  the  value  of  50 1. 
for  a student  visiting  Italy.  The  conditions  are  about  to 
be  issued. 


which  that  gentleman  brought  to  bear  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

Mr.  Rawle,  after  acknowledging  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  alluding  to  the  long  time  his  prede- 
cessor (Mr.  Stewart)  had  been  so  honourably  as- 
sociated with  the  work  of  the  school,  said  he  was 
sure  he  was  only  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
the  students  when  he  said  they  were  grateful  for 
the  many  encouragements  offered  them  in  the  way 
of  prizes,  and  now  their  indebtedness  was  still 
farther  increased  by  the  announcement  made  to 
them  that  evening  concerning  the  Travelling 
Studentship  offered  them  by  Mr.  Mence  Smith, 
and  for  this  noble  prize,  they  could  not  be 
too  earnest  in  the  expression  of  their  grateful 
thanks,  and  he  also  knew  how  greatly  the 
students’  thanks,  and  his  own,  were  due  to  Mr. 
Crace,  to  Mr.  Graham,  and  to  other  members  of 
the  committee,  for  the  warm  interest  they  had 
taken  in  that  matter.  He  trusted  that  those 
Btudents  who  were  engaged  in  decorative  art, 
would  show  Mr.  Mence  Smith  that  his  generous 
offer  had  not  been  made  in  vain.  That  was  the 
greatest  prize  placed  before  them  to  work  for, 
and  there  was  not  another  of  similar  character  in 
the  kingdom.  The  winner  of  that  Travelling 
Studentship  would  have  most  exoeptioual  oppor- 
tunities for  improvement  and  for  the  refinement 
of  his  artistic  tastes.  If  ho  fairly  used  his 
opportunities  while  in  Italy,  and  kept  his  eyes 
and  his  heart  open  to  the  glorious  influences 
surrounding  him,  he  would  return  to  his  native 
country  with  a mind  refreshed  and  invigorated, 
and  filled  with  all-absorbing  thoughts  regarding 
the  nobility  of  his  art.  In  this  foggy  clime  they 
could  realise  but  very  faintly  the  artistic  glories 
of  Italy.  That  country  was  a treasure-house  of 
untold  wealth  to  the  painter,  the  soulptor,  and 
the  deoorative  artist.  There  were  many  things 
they  read  of  about  Italy  which  aroused  their 
interest  and  wonder,  but,  he  could  truly  say,  it 
was  not  until  he  had  been  there,  and  tasted  at 
the  fountain-head,  that  he  knew  what  it  was  to 
feel  that  kindling  of  enthusiasm  whioh  can  only 
be  truly  felt  when  in  the  presence  of  art  in  all 
her  majesty  and  grandeur.  Mr.  Rawle  then 
proceeded  to  address  some  works  to  the  students 
regarding  their  work  generally.  He  said  that 
all  who  had  any  experience  in  tuition  found  that 
students  were  pretty  much  alike  in  character 
wherever  they  might  be  met  with.  One 
tbiDg  to  feel  proud  of  was  that  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  them  were  earnest  hard-workers 
and  anxious  to  make  headway  in  their  various 
callings.  That  was  matter  for  congratulation, 
still,  not  unmixed  with  regret  that  students  did 
not,  as  a body,  think  sufficiently,  or  use  their 
eyes  as  they  ought  to  do,  while  engaged 
upon  their  work.  Too  much  was  left  to  the 
poor  hand  to  accomplish,  without  being  suffi- 
ciently direoted  by  the  brain.  The  eye  and 
the  hand,  in  all  art-work,  were  simply  the  in- 
struments of  the  brain,  and  if  the  latter  failed 
in  its  directing  power,  they  became  mere  unin- 
telligent machines.  This  want  of  thought  was 
so  apt  to  make  the  student  fail  in  realising  the 
artistic  unity  of  his  work.  He  contemplated 
his  subject  in  detail  only,  and  failed  to  secure 
that  oneness  which  all  true  and  great  work 
should  possess.  The  speaker  illustrated  what  he 
meant  in  the  drawing  of  an  antique  figure.  The 
tendency  was  to  make  it  only  a mass  of  little- 
nesses, without  any  consideration  of  the  figure  as 
a whole.  The  lights  and  shades  of  the  separate 
parts  were  represented  without  due  regard  to 
the  subordination  of  one  part  to  another.  There 
was  an  absence  of  the  balanoe  of  quantities. 
The  lights  were  overloaded  with  half-tints,  and 
the  shadows  cut  up  with  staring  and  ex- 
aggerated reflected  lights.  Each  small  part 
asserted  its  own  individuality  too  strongly, 
hence  the  unity  of  the  figure  was  lost,  and  the 
study  became  an  entanglement  of  shreds  and 
patches,  instead  of  a work  of  art.  Those  remarks 
applied  just  as  truly -with  regard  to  any  branch 
of  study, — whether  of  the  figure  or  landscape,  in 
light  and  shade,  or  in  colour, — or  whether  in 
connexion  with  decorative  design.  They  should, 
in  all  their  work,  endeavour  to  avoid  littleness. 
They  should  throw  the  entire  heart  and  mind 
into  the  realisation  of  the  work  set  before 
them,  as  a whole.  Ic  was  only  by  the  most 
careful  thought  and  study  that  they  could  do 
this  successfully.  All  true  art  work,  of  what- 
ever grade,  was  based  upon  knowledge,  and 
they  must  reason  out  the  wherefore  of  every, 
thing.  The  eye  and  the  brain  must  be  fully 
exercised  in  their  powers  of  observation ; the 
brain  perceived  through  its  organs,  the  eyes, 
and  flashed  its  signals  down  to  the  hand.  Their 
work  Bhould  be,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
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words,  brainwork  and  heartwork ; and  it  was 
only  by  looking  upon  their  work  in  that  light 
that  they  could  hope  ultimately  to  accomplish 
great  things.  He  concluded  by  congratulating 
the  prizewinners  upon  their  successes,  and  by 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  eloquent  words 
addressed  to  them  by  Mr.  ComynB  Carr  would 
become  ingrafted  in  each  student’s  personal  life 
and  experience. 


MODEL  BYE-LAWS  FOR  LODGING- 
HOUSES. 

Sir} — I am  very  glad  to  Bee  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  (after  six  years'  incubation) 
have  prepared  bye-laws  for  the  regulation  of 
houses  let  in  tenements  ; and  I Bincerely  hope 
they  may  be  speedily  adopted  in  all  the  poorest 
quarters  of  the  town. 

I believe  that  if  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament 
that  exist  for  the  social  regulation  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  London  were  put  in  foroe,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  misery  and  crime  would  cease  to 
exist. 

I read  your  announcement  immediately  after 
reporting  on  several  houses  in  a court  leading 
out  of  Euston.road,  which,  through  the  utter 
neglect  of  their  owners,  have  at  last  become 
structurally  dangerous,  and  which,  frightful 
as  is  their  condition  in  a sanitary  and  social 
point  of  view,  are  but  a type  of  thousands  of 
others  in  the  metropolis.  Disgustingly  filthy, 
fearfully  crowded,  and  tumbling  to  pieces  ; 
the  pavement  of  the  yards  long  since  smashed 
into  small  fragments;  the  “bell-gratings” 
of  drain-traps  gone ; a condition  of  things 
exists  which  I hardly  think  could  be  paral- 
leled in  the  worst  Irish  village,  or  even  in 
an  encampment  of  Bavages.  One  room  was 
occupied  by  three  geeBe  and  about  a dozen 
fowls,  and  the  stench  was  unbearable  ; although 
in  others,  occupied  by  human  beings,  it  was  not 
much  better.  In  another  room  where  I was  able 
to  stop  and  speak  to  the  ocoupant,  there  lived 
and  slept  a man,  his  wife,  and  a grown-up  son 
and  daughter  ; and  this  was  a comparatively 
well-kept  apartment,  whose  tenant  proudly  in- 
formed  me  that  whatever  there  might  be  in 
other  rooms  there  was  no  overcrowding  there. 
In  the  next  small  back-room,  8 ft.  or  10  ft.  square, 
four  people  lived.  Children  neglected  and  half- 
naked  crowded  other  rooms,  and  I can  safely  say 
that  if  the  School  Board  had  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing these  children  from  the  streets,  as  is  their 
frequent  boast,  it  was  only  by  driving  them  into 
their  wretched  homes,  there  to  be  confined  in 
dirt  and  squalor.  In  the  adjoining  street,  three 
doors  from  the  corner  of  this  court,  stands  a 
large  and  handsome  Board  sohool. 

The  failure  of  the  local  authorities  to  deal  with 
these  cases,  and  apply  the  Acts  they  are  en- 
trusted to  administer,  must,  sooner  or  later, 
claim  the  attention  of  the  Government.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  a Btaff  of  Government  in- 
spectors, well  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of 
all  the  Acts  relating  to  the  Bocial  condition  of  the 
poor,  and  able  to  require  the  prompt  enforce- 
ment of  the  respective  - provisions  of  each, 
would  go  a long  way  to  oorrect  the  present  in- 
action. 

But  there  is  another  point  to  which  I am 
anxious  to  draw  attention.  I suppose  there  is 
no  class  of  property- owner  to  whom  the  adage 
that  “property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights  ” more  forcibly  applies  than  to  those  who 
derive  income  from  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
As  a rule,  they  are  leased,  under-leased,  let 
house  by  house,  and  probably  sublet  to  an  ocou- 
pier,  who  again  relets  them  in  “ tenements  ” 
or  separate  rooms.  It  is  bad  enough  that  the 
poor  inhabitants  thus  pay  about  double  the 
fair  gross  rent  by  the  year  of  their  dwellings. 
Surely  the  original  landlord  might,  at  least, 
take  care,  in  return  for  his  income  (which, 
whatever  might  happen  to  his  leBseeB,  is  per- 
fectly secure  for  him)  that  the  houses  are  fit  to 
live  in. 

If  a landowner  in  the  country  neglect  his 
cottages,  and  fever  enBue,  the  newspapers 
hold  him  up  to  publio  indignation  ; but  the  same 
landlord  may  derive  ground  rents  from  places  in 
London  in  which  he  would  not  have  his  pigs,  and 
where  disease  is  normal,  and  no  one  complains. 

The  original  leases,  no  doubt,  contain  the 
usual  stringent  covenants  to  “ repair,  uphold, 
cleanse,  amend,  and  keep  in  tenantable  repair,” 
aud  to  paint  and  whitewash,  at  regular  intervals, 
or  once  in  so  many  years,  and  also  as  often  as 
need  requires,  with  power  to  the  landlord  to 
inspect  periodically. 


It  is  not  too  much  to  require  that  the  land- 
lord shall  exercise  as  a duty  that  power  which 
he  claims,  and  has  reserved  as  a right.  Power 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  on  the  report  of  such  inspectors  a,3  I 
have  suggested,  to  order  a survey  of  dilapida- 
tions to  be  made ; to  cause  notice  to  be  served 
on  the  freeholder,  and  in  the  event  of  the  notice 
not  being  at  once  complied  with,  to  have  all 
necessary  work  done  and  charged  to  such  free- 
holder, leaving  him  to  obtain  redresB  from  his 
lessee  if  he  can.  I am  convinced  that  no 
thorough  amelioration  of  the  disgraceful  condi- 
tion of  the  dwellings  of  the  very  poor  will  be 
obtained  until  the  remedy  is  in  some  such  way 
applied  to  the  source  of  the  mischief ; and  that 
the  chief  cause  of  that  condition  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  the  freeholders,  if  they  care  at 
all  for  these  things,  consider  themselves  relieved 
of  all  responsibility  by  the  granting  of  leases. 

The  enactment  and  enforcement  of  suoh  a 
provision  would  also  benefit  the  various  owners 
of  this  clasB  of  property  by  preventing  further 
dilapidation  and  degradation.  Of  200  buildings 
that  I have  had  to  report  upon  as  dangerous 
structures  during  the  past  twelve  months,  con- 
siderably more  than  half  have  become  so 
through  the  neglect,  year  after  year,  of  those 
ordinary  repairs  and  “upholdings”  of  which 
the  freeholder  ought  to  have  required  the  execu- 
tion, and  which,  if  duly  executed,  would  have 
Baved  the  property  from  destruction,  and  in 
many  cases  the  lessees  from  liabilities  which 
they  have  now  no  means  to  meet. 

I trust  that  you  may  think  these  suggestions 
worth  notice  as  a contribution  to  your  valuable 
and  persevering  advocacy  of  social  improvement. 

Frederick  Walden, 

District  Surveyor  for  West  St.  Pancras. 


PERSIAN  PLA.N  DRAWING. 

Sir, — Without  meaning  any  disrespeot,  allow 
me  to  say  of  all  the  “ marcs’  nests,”  with  refe- 
rence to  proportion  in  architecture,  Mr.  Stat- 
ham’s  beats  all  that  I have  ever  heard  of.  If 
such  a method  holds  good,  it  would  do  away 
with  all  attribution  of  merit  to  the  architect, 
and  transfer  this  to  reticulated  paper  and  acci- 
dent. Mr.  Statham  may  possibly  best  know 
what  amount  of  merit  is  due  to  tho  architect  in 
matters  of  proportion,  but  I,  myself,  should 
have  hesitated  before  plaoing  it  at  so  low  a 
reckoning.  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  reticulated  paper  is  a great  convenience  in 
designing,  but  it  is  no  new  thing,  and  should 
have  long  since  been  easily  attainable  in  this 
country. 

If  an  architect  “ has  no  detailed  instructions 
to  guide  him,  Qhe]  is  likely  to  take  round 
numbers  in  feet  each  way.”  This  is  Mr.  Stat- 
ham's  Bimple  statement  of  the  msthetics  of 
architecture.  Suoh  a method  might,  indeed, 
now  and  then  accidentally  produce  agreeable 
proportions,  but  the  odds  are  enormously  against 
it  being  successful  on  every  occasion.  But  even 
in  the  event  of  an  occasional  success,  the  reason 
why  some  ratios  accidentally  hit  upon  Bhould  be 
harmonic,  whilst  bo  many  others  obtained  by 
the  samemethod  would  not,  would  still  remain 
to  be  discovered.  Reticulated  paper  would  be 
most  useful  to  an  architect  who  should  under- 
stand the  science  of  proportion,  for  by  it  he 
could  adjust  ratios  without  having  recourse  to 
either  rule  or  compasses.  In  the  absence  of 
such  a knowledge,  reticulated  paper  would  be 
comparatively  useless,  except  in  reference  to 
scale.  In  this  respect,  it  is  as  useful  to  the 
painter  as  it  is  to  the  architect. 

Meter. 


DEPOSIT  OF  DAMP  ON  SHOP-WINDOWS. 

Sib,— I have  lately  inserted  a plate-glass  shop-front 
much  higher  than  the  ceiling  of  the  shop,  but  with  inlets 
and  outlets  in  the  head  and  cill  (which  project  1 ft.  from 
the  front),  and  iron  casements  to  the  return  lights.  There 
are  two  gas-burners  near  the  window,  inside. 

In  tho  old  front,  which  this  supersedes,  and  constructed 
on  a similar  plan,  but  with  small  squares  of  glass,  there 
was  little  or  no  deposit  of  damp,  though  there  was  no 
systematic  ventilation.  On  the  new  plate-glass  there  is 
literally  a stream  of  condensed  moisture  every  night.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  suggest  a remedy  ? W.  S. 


DRAWING  PILES. 

Sib, — Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  give  me  a hint 
as  to  the  best  manner  of  drawing  piles.  They  are  whole 
timbers,  about  15  ft.  out  of  the  river  bed;  water,  10  ft. 
deep ; and  were  driven  with  a one-ton  monkey,  about 
10  fc.,  through  bog  and  sand  on  to  abed  of  gravel. 

H*bcourt  Runnaclbs. 


VENTILATION,  CHIMNEY-DRAUGHT,  AND 
SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 

Sir, — Mr.  Robins  is  rendering  a public  service 
by  his  useful  papers  ; but  though  ho  states  that 
we  discharge  as  much  as  18,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  hour  by  a single  chimney,  and  though  he 
alludes  to  the  reduction  of  pressure  occasioned 
by  difference  of  temperature,  I do  not  find  that 
he  makes  any  direct  allusion  to  the  most  im- 
portant subject  of  the  reduction  of  the  pressure 
of  air  within  a house  by  means  of  chimney - 
draught.  I endeavoured  in  my  last  letter  to 
show  the  great  importance  of  this,  and  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to  add  that  a know- 
ledge of  the  subject  of  chimney-draught  is  abso- 
lutely essential  if  we  wish  to  understand  the 
subjects  of  economical  warming,  ventilation,  and 
the  prevention  of  smoky  chimneys. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  subject  of  chim- 
ney-draught is  not  understood  is  that  we  have 
no  air-meter,  or  anemometer,  as  it  is  called,  by 
which  we  can  as  readily  ascertain  all  ebout 
ohimney-dranght  as  we  can  about  temperature 
by  the  use  of  a thermometer.  If  we  had  such 
an  instrument,  we  Bhould  find  that,  by  many 
lofty  chimneys,  when  a good  fire  is  bnrniDg,  we 
discharge  actually  as  much  as  60,000  oubic  feet 
of  air  per  hour.  Where  the  air  comes  from  I 
endeavoured  to  explain  in  my  last,  also  the 
serious  evils  to  which  we  are  subject,  and  under 
which  we  suffer  by  our  present  want  of  system. 
One  of  these  evils  is  what  we  call  closeness.  As 
this  is  a vague  term,  allow  me  to  Btate  that  the 
disagreeable  feeling  of  oloseness  is  brought  on 
partly  by  the  use  of  gas,  sometimes  by  the  pre- 
sence of  too  many  persons  in  a room  ; but  that 
the  cause  which  we  have  to  take  most  seriously 
into  account  is  the  reduction  of  the  pressure  of 
the  air  in  a room  occasioned  by  chimney-draught, 
so  that  people  who  understand  nothing  about 
ventilation,  say  instinctively, — “The  room  i3  so 
close,  open  the  door.”  They  probably  imagine 
the  air  is  changed  thereby,  and  it  certainly  is 
so  to  some  extent,  but  the  chief  benefit  of  open- 
ing a door  or  window  is  to  restore  to  the  air  a 
healthy  pressure. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  allow  me  to 
refer  to  the  use  of  the  blower,  which  is  now, 
most  unfortunately  being  revived.  Its  only 
legitimate  use  is  to  assist  in  contracting  a large 
open  fireplace  by  which  smoke  does  not  pass 
freely  away.  When  used  indiscriminately  it 
swiftly  makes  matters  worse  than  before.  Under 
the  pretence  of  making  the  fire  burn  brightly, 
it  very  greatly  accelerates  the  chimney-draught, 
rendering  economy  impossible.  The  demand  for 
fresh  air  is  increased,  and  the  other  evils  I 
mentioned  in  my  last  are  as  bad  as  before,  with 
modifications  of  no  substantial  value.  Added  to 
this,  the  blowers  get  out  of  order  and  become 
immovable  unless  we  adopt  the  expensive  system 
of  suspending  them  by  chains  and  weights. 

I have  often  pointed  out  that  we  need  have 
no  smoky  ohimneys,  but  the  proper  way  to 
prevent  them,  or  rather  to  endeavour  to  do  bo, 
is  not  by  the  use  of  the  blower,  or  even  by 
miserable  cowls  and  windguards.  A syste- 
matic supply  of  fresh  air  without  draught  to 
supply  the  minimum  quantity  which  escapes  by 
every  chimney,  and  the  proper  control  of  chimney- 
draught,  are  the  two  remedies  by  which  we 
may  render  smoky  chimneys  all  but  impossible. 

Smoky  chimneyB  need  not  exist.  They  do 
not  exist  in  many  publio  buildings  where  not  a 
cowl  or  a blower  is  to  be  seen.  They  are  not  to 
be  found  at  Keble  College,  Oxford,  and  it  will 
probably  be  considered  some  day  that  a smoky 
chimney  affords  per  se  evidence  of  a want  of 
knowledge  both  of  architect  and  builder. 

Fredk.  Edwards,  Jun. 


West  Bromwich. — The  Mission  Churoh  of 
St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  West  Bromwioh, 
was  opened  lately  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
It  has  been  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  the 
Rev.  H.  Jesson,  curate  in  charge,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Wood  & Kendrick,  architects, 
WeBt  Bromwich,  by  Messrs.  Stockton  & Sons, 
builders,  Oldbury.  The  church  consists  of  nave, 
capable  of  seating  250  persons ; also  chancel, 
sacristy,  baptistery,  and  choir  vestry.  The  mate- 
rials used  are  brindled  bricks  and  Portland 
stone.  The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave 
by  an  elliptical  moulded  arch,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a screen.  It  contains  seats  for  choir, 
sedilia,  and  piscina,  the  roof  being  supported 
on  hammer-beam  principals.  The  church,  which 
is  fourteenth-century  Gothic  in  style,  has  cost 
1 1,5001. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Masonic  Hall,  Club  Premises,  and  Shops, 
Merthyr  Tydfil. — Considering  the  unsatisfactory 
nature  of  the  conditions,  some  fair  samples  of 
design  were  submitted  in  the  above  competi- 
tion, London  and  Liverpool  contributing  half  a 
dozen,  with  others  from  Bath,  Aylesbury, 
Bristol,  and  several  from  Cardiff  aud  neighbour- 
hood. Eventually  the  design  bearing  the  motto 
“Plain  and  Practical,”  by  Messrs.  Wing  & 
Johnson  (Whitehall,  and  Abergavenny,  Mon.), 
was  selected  as  being  the  best. 

Rochdale  Board  School. — The  School  Board 
offered  premiums  for  the  best  designs  for  schools 
to  accommodate  500  ohildren,  at  a cost  not 
exceeding  101.  per  scholar.  There  were  thirty- 
eight  competitive  designs  sent  in,  and  from 
tbe.-e,  after  many  sittings,  the  Board  selected 
two.  The  design  which  has  secured  the  first 
premium,  and  which  is  to  be  adopted  for  the 
school,  is  that  marked  “ Utility,”  and  is  by 
Messrs.  Mangnall  & Littlewoods,  of  Mauohester. 
In  this  design  the  mixed  school  for  boys  and 
girls  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  site 
in  Derby-street,  and  is  54  ft.  6 in.  long,  by  22  ft. 
wide,  and  20  ft.  high,  with  accommodation  for 
120  soholars,  allowing  10  ft.  of  floor-space  for 
each  scholar.  Directly  communioating  with  the 
schoolroom  are  four  class-rooms,  two  of  which  will 
accommodate  55,  and  the  others  35  scholars  each, 
allowing  10  ft.  of  floor-space  for  each  scholar. 
Three  of  the  class-rooms  will  have  large  openings, 
and  be  fitted  with  a revolving  partition,  commu- 
nicating with  the  school-room,  so  that  the  master 
will  have  visual  control  over  these  rooms,  al- 
though in  the  school.  Hat  and  cloak  rooms  and 
lavatories  are  provided  for  each  sex  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  entrances,  which  are  separate 
for  each  sex.  The  infant  school  is  situate  at  the 
north  end  of  the  site,  in  Derby-street,  the  prin- 
cipal approach  being  from  this  end.  The  school 
is  4/1  ft.  long,  22  ft.  wide,  and  20  ft.  high, 
accommodating  120  children,  allowing  8 ft.  of 
floor-space  for  each  ohild.  The  elevations,  it  is 
stated,  will  be  faced  with  stock  bricks,  with 
masonry  sparingly  introduced  where  most  re- 
quired to  throw  off  the  water.  Red  terra-cotta 
ornamentation  is  also  proposed  to  be  introduced. 

Burton-on-Trent  Market  Hall. — The  premiums 
for  the  above  have  been  awarded  as  under,  viz., 
— 1st,  of  sixty  guineas,  to  Messrs.  Dixon  & 
Moxon,  Barnsley;  2nd,  of  twenty-five  guineas, 
to  Messrs.  Roper  & Browning,  Manchester.  Mr. 
Evans  (Evans  & Jolly),  Nottingham,  was  called 
in  by  the  Council  to  report  and  adjudicate  on 
the  plans. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MANCHESTER. 

Chief  among  the  improvements  effected  in 
Manchester  during  the  past  year  has  been  the 
introduction  of  a tramway  system,  which  is 
expected  to  be  complete  eighteen  mouths  hence. 
As  compared  with  those  of  many  other  large 
to  wns,  the  streets  of  Manchester  are  butill-adapted 
for  tramways,  and  in  deciding  to  adopt  them 
the  corporation  were  fully  alive  to  the  difficulties 
which  they  would  have  to  surmount  before  they 
oould  be  worked  satisfactorily.  The  whole  of 
the  lines  constructed  and  to  be  constructed  by 
the  corporation,  together  with  those  connecting 
the  city  with  the  surrounding  districts  and  other 
boroughs  will,  without  exception,  be  leased  by 
the  Manchester  Carriage  and  Tramways  Com- 
pany, for  a period  of  twenty-one  years,  at  rentals 
fixed  according  to  the  value  of  the  traffic  on  the 
| different  routes.  Excluding  a few  long  cars, 
whioh  iuvolve  the  changing  of  horses  at  the 
end  of  each  journey, — and  these  are  only  to  be 
used  when  a long  distance  on  an  easy  gradient 
j has  to  be  undertaken, — the  whole  of  the  vehicles 
I are  to  be  on  the  reversible  principle.  The 
| lines  already  opened  in  Manchester  comprise 

I the  Deansgate  terminus  of  the  Salford,  Pendle- 
ton, Swinton,  Eocles,  Weaste,  and  Patricroft 
routes,  as  well  as  those  on  the  Higher  and 
Lower  Broughton,  the  Hyde-road  aud  Gorton, 
the  Stockport-road,  Longaight,  Levenshulme, 
aud  Stockport,  the  Oxford-road,  Rusholme,  and 
Fallowfield,  the  Stretford. road,  Old  Trafford, 
and  Chorlton-road,  the  City-road,  and  Stretford 
routes.  Those  in  the  oity  alone  make  a total 
length  of  twenty-one  miles  of  single  lines. 
[ Barker’s  system  of  tramways  has  been  adopted 
^ on  nearly  all  the  suburban  roads,  but  in  Man- 
3 ohester  the  lines  are  laid  on  a model  which  em- 
l bodies  the  principles  of  Gowan’s  patent,  the 
a right  of  which  the  Corporation  have  purchased. 
It  consists  of  a rolled  rail,  7 in.  deep,  with  a 
bearing  flange,  7 in.  wide.  The  groove  is  planed 


out  of  the  solid  head,  and  the  rail,  fished  up  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  is  bedded  on  a concrete 
foundation.  In  Great  Jackson-street,  Hulme, 
two  experimental  lengths  of  line  have  been  put 
down.  One,  the  patent  of  which  has  been 
secured  by  Messrs.  Ridley  & Co.,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  consists  of  a malleable  iron  plate, 
12  in.  wide  and  $ in.  thiok,  to  which  a rail, 
similar  in  construction  to  that  used  by  the  Man- 
chester Corporation,  but  narrower  at  the  base, 
is  keyed  down.  The  second  length  is  the  patent 
of  a Manchester  gentleman  named  Gunson,  and 
consists  of  granite  sleepers,  10  in.  on  the  bed 
and  8 in.  thick,  the  rail  being  dovetailed  into  the 
stone,  and  secured  by  Yal  de  Travers  cement. 

While  the  Corporation  have  been  busy  in  im- 
proving street  locomotion,  the  different  railway 
companies  have  bestirred  themselves  to  provide 
better  station  accommodation.  Two  new  stations 
have  been  opened,  two  others  are  being  enlarged, 
and  the  erection  of  another  has  been  commenced. 
The  principal  of  the  two  new  structures  is  the 
Central  Station,  the  joint  property  of  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  the  Great 
Northern,  and  the  Midland  Railway  companies, 
which  have  for  some  time  been  amalgamated  for 
the  purposes  of  combined  traffic  under  the  title 
of  the  Cheshire  Lines  Committee.  Built  on  a 
design  similar  to  that  of  St.  Pancras  and  the 
new  station  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany at  York,  the  station  in  Windmill-street  is 
(says  the  Manchester  Courier,  from  which  journal 
we  are  quoting)  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the 
kind  in  the  country.  At  the  platform  level,  the 
arch,  which  springs  from  the  ground  on  either 
side,  has  a clear  span  of  210  ft.,  and  its  length  is 
550  ft.  Between  the  wooden  floor  of  the  station 
and  the  nether  part  of  the  roof,  there  is  neither 
supporting  girder  nor  tie-rod,  and  an  unbroken 
view  is  obtained  of  the  glazing  85  ft.  above.  A 
large  amount  of  space  lias  been  reserved  in  front 
of  the  station,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  decided 
what  use  shall  be  made  of  it.  There  are  ample 
means  of  approach,  and  these  will  ba  the  more 
available  when  the  corporation  have  carried  out 
several  improvements  which  they  contemplate 
in  the  streets  converging  upon  the  station.  The 
other  new  station  alluded  to  is  that  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company  at 
Duoio  Bridge.  A considerable  extension  of 
Victoria  Station  is  contemplated  by  the  same 
company,  but  the  work  cannot  be  undertaken 
until  the  old  buildings  sold  by  the  Manchester 
poor-law  guardians  in  New  Bridge-street  have 
been  vacated  by  the  workhouse  inmates. 

The  principal  street  improvement  made  by 
the  corporation  has  been  the  widening  of  Picca- 
dilly, at  the  foot  of  the  approach  to  London-road 
Station.  Formerly,  the  parapet  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Rochdale  Canal  formed  an  awkward 
and  an  almost  dangerous  projection.  The  bridge 
has  been  re-constructed,  and  the  thoroughfare 
widened  to  the  extent  of  eight  yards.  A new 
bridge  has  been  carried  over  the  canal  in  Dale- 
street,  and  the  improvement  thus  effected  was 
so  great  that  the  railway  companies  using  the 
station  undertook  to  pay  5,0001.  towards  17,0001. 
whioh  were  expended  on  the  work.  The  widen- 
ing of  Tib-street,  Piccadilly,  has  been  pushed  a 
step  further,  and  several  minor  alterations  in 
other  thoroughfares  have  been  effected.  A new 
thoroughfare  to  open  out  the  thickly-populated 
district  of  New  Islington  is  urgently  required, 
but  as  the  work  would  involve  an  enormous 
outlay,  the  Improvement  Committee  will  probably 
not  be  in  a position  to  undertake  it  for  some 
time  to  come.  This  district  has  been  selected 
for  the  first  public  baths  erected  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  the  Courier  hesitates  not  to  say  that, 
large  as  has  been  the  number  of  bathers,  it 
would  be  considerably  more  if  one  half  the 
population  knew  how  to  find  their  way  to  the 
building. 

The  Libraries  Committee,  guided  in  its  work 
by  the  present  mayor  (Mr.  Alderman  Baker)  has 
not  only  provided  separate  reading-roomB  for 
boys  at  several  of  the  branch  free  libraries,  but 
has  commenced  the  erection  of  a lending  library 
in  Deansgate,  in  place  of  the  old  building  at 
Campfield,  and  purchased  land  for  the  exten- 
sion of  Livesey-street  branch  library.  Three 
other  educational  institutions  have  been  erected, 
— the  Nicholls  Hospital,  the  Grammar  School, 
and  the  School  of  Art,  in  addition  to  several 
Board  schools. 


CHARGES. 

Sir, — Is  there  any  fixed  or  recognised  charge  for  valua- 
tion of  property  (bailding3)  in  [the  Court  of  Chanoery  ? 
If  there  is,  what  is  it  P 

The  value  is  about  9,000j.  Valuer. 


CHURCH  DECORATION. 
sharrow,  st.  Andrew’s. 

The  interior  art  decoration  of  this  ohurch,  near 
Sheffield,  on  a somewhat  extensive  scale,  has  just 
been  completed.  The  treatment  of  the  chancel 
exhibits  a large  amount  of  ornamentation.  There 
are  on  the  north  side  the  twelve  Apostles  with 
their  respective  emblems,  beneath  them  being  the 
legend,  “ The  glorious  Company  of  the  Apostles 
praise  Thee.”  On  the  south  side  are  twelve  of  the 
Prophets, with  the  subjoined  legend,  “ The  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  Prophets  praise  Thee.”  The 
figures  and  entablatures,  of  which  the  ground 
is  dead  gold,  are  in  spirit  fresco,  their  subdued 
effect  depending  mainly  on  outline,  with  but  a 
sparing  use  of  colour.  The  whole  chancel  work 
is  on  a vellum-coloured  ground,  diapered  and 
lined  in  ashlar  pattern,  surmounted  by  an  orna- 
mented frieze.  A dado  in  dusky  red  carries  the 
monogram  “ I.  H.  C.”  round  the  entire  chancel ; 
the  principals  of  the  roof  being  also  decorated  in 
gold,  red,  and  black.  The  whole  interior  of  the 
ohurch  has  also  been  painted,  coloured,  and 
morally  decorated,  the  rioher  and  more  pro- 
nounced decorations  being,  however,  confined 
to  enunciating  the  salient  features  of  the  archi- 
tecture. The  designs  were  prepared,  and  the 
whole  work  executed,  by  the  firm  of  Powell 
Brothers,  Leeds. 


BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

Sir, — Force  of  circumstances  tempts  me  to 
ask  you  to  find  a little  space  [for  a subject 
which,  I think,  judging  from  the  advertising 
columns  of  your  valuable  paper,  and  some  per- 
sonal experience,  would  affect  a numerous  class 
of  your  readers.  I have  an  idea  that  something 
in  the  way  of  a benevolent  association  should 
be  formed  amongst  builders’  foremen.  My  idea 
is  that  it  should  take  the  form  of  a benefit 
society,  giving  aid  to  its  members  in  Bickness,  in 
want  of  employment,  and  in  faot,  at  all  times  of 
need,  and  should  be  so  framed  as  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  and  pecuniary  support  of  the  master 
builders. 

Builders’  clerks,  I believe,  have  their  bene- 
volent association,  and  I feel  assured  builders’ 
foremen  require  something  cf  the  kind. 

In  London  and  large  towns  evening  meetings, 
or  Saturday  afternoon  meetings,  for  mutual 
improvement  might,  I think,  be  made  a part  of 
the  scheme ; in  fact,  it  is  a matter  that,  if 
taken  in  hand  earnestly  and  wisely,  may  be 
made  a medium  of  great  usefulness  and  assist- 
ance to  many  a struggling,  hard-working  man, 
and  I hope  some  one  may  be  induced  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  bring  it  to  a practical 
issue.  A Builder’s  Foreman. 

*#*  Does  not  the  Clerk  of  the  Works’  Society 
include  Builders’  Foremen  ? 


BOILER  EXPLOSIONS  AND  FROST. 

Sir, — We  have  read  with  interest  the  corre- 
spondence on  this  subject  in  your  issue  of  the 
5th  inst.,  and  we  think  that  it  will  be  found  in 
practice  that  no  arrangement  of  safety-valves 
or  other  similar  appliances  will  avail  against 
explosion  if  any  portion  of  the  circulating  pipes 
becomes  frozen.  Indeed,  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Smeaton,  virtually  admits  this  when  he 
writes  that  “it  is  of  vital  importance  to 
protect  the  flow,  return,  and  expansion  pipes 
from  the  possibility  of  freezing  to  insure  proper 
working.” 

As  regards  bursting  of  boilers  under  other 
circumstances,  we  think  the  plan  advooated  by 
Mr.  Eldridge  so  much  the  safer,  that  in  all 
cases  we  work  on  that  principle ; but  house- 
holders do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  aware 
that  all  hot-water  work  should  be  thoroughly 
examined  by  practical  men  once  a year  at  least. 

Young  & Buss. 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — The  death 
is  announced,  on  the  12th  instant,  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Beattie,  Assistant  Solicitor  in  the  General  Law 
and  Parliamentary  Branch  of  the  Solicitor's 
Department  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Mr.  Beattie,  who  was  a member  of  the  In- 
corporated Law  Society,  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  Easter  Term,  1868,  and  will  be  remembered 
by  some  of  our  readers  as  having  occasionally 
conducted  cases  before  a magistrate  under  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act.  Mr.  Beattie  had 
only  been  a short  time  in  the  service  of  the 
Board,  having  been  appointed  in  December, 
1878,  but  was  much  esteemed  for  his  urbanity 
and  intelligence. 
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[Feb.  19,  1881. 


SANITARY  TACTICS  OR  GYMNASTICS. 

8ib, — Being  an  architect,  I almost  feel  that  some 
apology  is  due  to  you  for  venturing  to  occupy  any  of  your 
valuable  space  in  making  a few  remarks  upon  matters 
which  lately,  we  have  been  given  to  understand,  have 
almost,  if  not  quite,  passed  (rom  under  the  cognisance  and 
control  of  the  profession  to  which  I have  the  temerity  to 
belong. 

I can  recollect  the  time,  sir,  when  a certain  paper,  the 
title  of  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  familiar  to  you,  waged  an 
almost  single-handed  warfare  against  matters  unsanitary. 

The  editor  of  the  paper  in  question  was  not  satisfied 
with  merely  confining  nis  attention  to  abuses  of  a local 
nature,  but  wielded  a mighty  pen  against  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  with  merciless  severity,  when  and  wherever 
he  found  them  aiding  and  abetting  in  aught  that  tended 
to  either  moral  or  physical  disease. 

If,  sir,  yon  have  any  idea  as  to  whom  I refer,  yon  will, 
of  course,  know  that  the  gentleman  in  question  was  a 
member  of  the  architectural  profession,  and  that  his 
journal  was  addressed  to,  and  supported  by,  the  profession, 
— now,  alas  ! tiFete  and  discredited,  so  lar,  at  least,  as 
matters  sanitary  are  concerned. 

To  you,  who  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  fray, 
before  as  yet  the  subject  in  which  you  nobly  sought  to 
interest  the  public  had  become  fashionable,  it  must  be 
somewhat  astonishing  to  see  the  eager, — may  1 say  tumul- 
tuous and  unruly  ?— onslaught  with  which  the  army  you 
raised  from  nothingness  now  rushes  to  the  attack. 

To  me  the  spectacle  is  sad.  There,  aside,  stand  the 
remnants  of  those  who  in  years  gone  by  fought  the  fight ; 
good  men  and  true  in  their  day,  although,  perhaps,  they 
used  weapons  now  somewhat  antiquated.  Hither  and 
thither  rush  their  successors,  a motley  crew,  nominally  fight- 
ing under  the  banner  inscribed  with  the  word  “ Specialists,” 
but  apparently  with  no  leader.  See  of  what  hetero- 
geneous materials  the  army  is  composed, — C.E.s,  R.E.a, 
“ Sanitarians,”  “ Humanitarians,”  11  Patentees,"  “ Li- 
mited Liability  Household  Inspection  Corn)  aniee,"  “ Sani- 
tary Reform  Associations,”  “ Sanitary  Plumbers  and 
Glaziers,”  el  hoe  genus  omne.  See  them  each  and  all 
wielding  their  own  almighty  infallible  nostrums ; their 
cavalry  charging  headlong  on  well-meaning  and  carefully- 
nourished  hobbies,  but  well-nigh  riding  the  poor  beasts  to 
death  in  their  eagerness  to  be  in  the  van. 

A motley  crew,  perhaps,  but  see  with  what  lightning- 
like  rapidity  they  execute  an  attack.  The  fiat  goes  forth 
from  some  invisible  leader.  “Soil-pipes  outside!"  and 
watch  their  eager  haste.  “ Theirs  not  to  reason  why,”  but 
they  come  by  thousands,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  this  the  work  is  done.  Behold  them  altered  to  com- 
mand, some  trapped,  some  untrapped,  some  of  cast-iroD, 
some  lead,  some  disconnected,  some  connected,  some  in 
accordance  with  one  process,  some  another.  There  are 
multitudinous  ways  of  doing  it,  and,  strange  to  say,  each 
way  is  the  best. 

Then  see  the  smug  complacency  of  the  performers  when 
the  work  is  done  and  the  victory  crowned  by  an  apostle  of 
progress  uttering  the  solemn  and  final  dictum, — “ Whoso 
putteth  a soil-pipe  iuside,  henceforth  and  for  ever  let  him 
stand  condemned.” 

But  is  it  in  direct  attack,  merely,  that  this  new  host 
excels?  Oh,  no  ! The  dexterity  with  which  a change  of 
front  can  be  effected  is,  if  possible,  more  marvellous  Btill ; 
and  if  anything  were  needed  to  couvinoe  the  **  old  ones  ” 
that  their  day  is  gone  by,  it  is  this  extraordinary  facility, 
this  versatility, of  their  self-constituted  successors,  this  new 
exemplification  of  the  old  saying,  “ L'nstablo  as  water, 
thou  shalt  excel.” 

A freBh  order  goes  forth,  this  time  given  in  stentorian 
t»nes  by  the  iuexorable  “Jack  Frost," — “Soil-pipes 
inside  I " And  if,  Mr.  Editor,  you  were  astonished  before, 
now,  I think,  you  must  fairly  own  that  even  " Herod  is 
out-Heroded.”  In  a trice  all  is  over.  The  new  enemy  is 
quiokly  vanquished  ; back  go  the  soil-pipes.  And  then,  in 
tbe  gloaming,  how  pleasant  to  listen  to  the  incidents  of  the 
day  as  these  warriors  gather  round  the  camp-fires.  Hear 
this  stalwart  one  recounting  his  mighty  deeds.  His  is 
indeed  a glorious  record;  truly  he  smote  them  hip  and 
thigh.  How  many,  think  you,  fell  to  his  own  individual 
prowess?  In  sober  truth,  no  less  than  fifty  and  three,  not 
counting  the  wounded  yet  to  be  brought  in. 

Indeed,  sir,  the  old  motto,  festina  lente,  under  which  we 
used  to  march,  is  no  longer  a rallying  cry. 

R.  J.  Lbxson. 


MAGNETIC  PREMONITIONS,  1881. 

Bib, — The  recent  landslips  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
other  places  appear  to  indicate  the  progress  of  an  un- 
dulatory  movement  in  a north-westerly  direction,  extend- 
ing gradually  from  latitude  4G°  N.,  and  longitude  15°  E, 
towards  latitude  60°  N.  and  20°  W. 

Evidences  exist  upon  the  surface  of  tbe  earth  generally, 
that  many  different  geological  changes  have  taken  place 
at  various  periods,  and  not  confined  to  any  particular 
area  or  locality  ; but  one  great  consolation  derived  from 
experience  assuredly  indicates  that  the  operation  only 
extends  over  a relatively  limited  area  at  thasame  time. 

We  may  not  have  any  premonitions,  the  actual  results 
of  systematic  observations,  derived  Irom  special  instru- 
ments, and  former  records  of  the  direction  and  number 
of  undulations,  or  the  velocity  and  intensity;  but  some 
rather  curious  coincidences  are  open  to  identification, 
probably  connected  with  special  geological  changes,  and, 
like  the  use  of  the  barometer,  give  a general  approxima- 
tion of  the  weather  expected  to  follow,  under  the  condi- 
tions and  the  consistent  deductions. 

It  is  suggested  that  a very  remarkable  coincidence  may 
be  expected  about  this  period,  as  the  amount  of  the 
maguetic  variation  is  now  nearly  18°  W.,  or  identical  with 
the  position  during  the  Great  Earthquako  of  Lisbon,  1755. 
The  development  may  be  exerted  upon  a different 
locality,  and  only  extend  over  a limited  area;  but  it  will 
meet  the  interests  of  science  if  the  anticipations  are  con- 
firmed during  the  present  year,  of  the  effects  or  influence 
of  magnetic  variation,  applicable  as  an  index,  and  esta- 
blish  the  presumed  connexion  with  undulatory  movements 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Abthcb  Gbabing. 


Stable  Fitting's. — We  have  before  ns  the 
“ Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Stable  Fittings  and 
Cow  Fittings,”  issued  by  J.  Arthur  Young  & 
Co.,  of  Victoria-street,  and  we  recommend  it  as 
useful.  The  designs  and  arrangements  all  seem 
good,  and  valuable  information  accompanies  the 
illustrations.  It  serves  as  a price-book  also. 


CHURCH-BDILDING  NEWS. 

Flax  Bourton,  near  Bristol.  — The  parish 
church  of  Flax  Bourton,  formerly  a chapelry 
attached  to  Nailsea,  has  just  been  re-opened, 
after  considerable  reparation,  as  well  as  the 
addition  of  a north  aisle,  organ- chamber,  and 
vestry.  The  church  is  a plain  specimen  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  a west  tower,  but  con- 
tains the  south  doorway  (with  a relief,  appa- 
rently of  St.  Michael,  over  it)  and  the  chancel 
arch,  both  belonging  to  the  original  Norman 
ohurch.  They  are  very  rich  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  later  Norman,  and  have  been 
carefully  oleaned  of  whitewash,  &c.  The  huge 
west  gallery  has  been  pulled  down,  the  tower 
arch  opened  out,  and  the  belfry  ceiling  renewed. 
The  nave  and  chancel  roofs  and  ceilings  were 
both  in  a bad  state,  and  have  been  extensively 
repaired,  boarding  taking  the  place  of  lath  and 
plaster  to  the  former ; while  to  the  latter,  by 
the  removal  of  the  lath  and  plaster,  a hand- 
some though  decayed  panelled  oak  ceiling  was 
found  and  restored.  The  poroh  roof  is  of  oak,  and 
new,  with  its  design  founded  on  that  of  the  rotten 
old  one  as  far  as  could  be  traced.  The  church 
has  been  re-seated  with  open  deal  stained 
benches  (except  to  the  chancel,  where  there  are 
English  oak  stalls).  The  pavement  to  the 
chancel  is  of  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  holy-table 
is  a rich  one  of  English  oak.  The  walls  inter- 
nally have  been  re-plastered,  and  the  windows 
re-glazed  with  cathedral  and  white  glass  inter- 
mixed. The  new  pulpit  is  of  oak,  on  a bath 
stone  base.  The  warming  apparatus  is  by  Mr. 
Porritt,  of  Bolton.  Painted  glass,  representing 
the  Ascension,  has  been  inserted  in  the  east 
window,  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake 
being  the  artists.  The  builders  were  Messrs. 
F.  Merrick  & Son,  Glastonbury ; the  architect 
was  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey.  The  cost  has  been 
upwards  of  1,0001. 

North  Wingfield,  Derbyshire. — The  restoration 
of  this  church  is  now  completed.  The  church 
is  of  good  proportions,  and  has  a lofty  tower. 
It  stands  on  elevated  ground,  commanding  all 
the  Clay-croBS  district.  The  ancient  Norman 
family  of  the  Deincourts  were  owners  of  and 
great  benefactors  to  the  fabric,  as  also  the 
Savage  family  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
chancel  and  the  shell  of  the  nave  are  of  Deco- 
rated date,  with  aisles,  tower,  and  clearstories 
of  later  work.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
is  the  lady-chapel,  of  Late  Thirteenth-century 
date,  with  fine  though  mutilated  sculptures 
representing  the  Annunciation  and  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  There  is  another  in- 
teresting sculpture  in  the  south  aisle,  formerly  the 
chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  representing  the  martyr- 
dom of  that  saint.  There  is  an  external  recessed 
and  canopied  tomb,  and  the  remains  of  another 
inside  the  chancel  were  discovered  sufficient  to 
enable  it  to  be  restored.  The  ancient  Deincourt 
effigy  has  been  relaid  in  it,  from  the  ontBide, 
where  it  had  been  placed  over  the  remains  of 
the  original  figure.  The  arcade  foundations 
were  found  to  be  in  a most  dangerous  state ; 
they  have  had  to  be  replaced  by  new  brickwork, 
needling  and  shoring  up  the  pillars.  New  roofs 
of  oak  have  been  placed  on  the  north  transept 
and  on  the  lady-chapel,  and  the  whole  church 
has  been  reseated  in  oak,  and  the  floors  relaid. 
The  contractor  for  the  works  was  Mr.  Rollinson, 
of  Chesterfield,  and  the  architects  were  Mr.  R. 
Herbert  Carpenter  and  Mr.  B.  Ingelow,  of 
London. 


gforelliuwn:. 

The  Coining  Building  Exhibition. — We 

have  received  a “ first  list,”  containing  the  names 
of  many  well-known  firms  who  have  secured 
space  in  the  Second  Building  Exhibition,  to  be 
held  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  early  in 
April,  and  we  learn  that  over  35,000  square  feet 
of  space  have  been  already  allotted.  The  pro- 
spects of  the  Exhibition  would,  therefore,  Beem 
to  be  good,  and  those  who  have  not  yet  secured 
space  will  do  well  to  apply  at  once. 

Books. — We  would  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  lists  of  important  works,  on 
scientific  subjects  and  the  useful  arts,  advertised 
by  Messrs.  Longmans  & Co.  in  our  present 
number  and  that  of  last  week.  The  Text  Books 
of  Science,  edited  by  C.  W.  Merrifield,  may  be 
specially  recommended  to  our  student-readers, 
and  the  last  edition  of  Gwilt’s  “ Encyclopaedia 
of  Architecture  ” is  an  absolutely  indispensable 
book. 


The  Peabody  Buildings.— In  their  sixteenth 
annual  report,  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Donation  Fund  state  that  the  net  gain  of  the 
year,  from  rents  and  interest,  has  been 
25,27 61.  11b.  8d.,  and  on  land  sold  at  Chelsea, 
1,5031.  6s.,  making  in  the  whole  26,779 1. 17s.  8d., 
as  shown  by  the  annexed  accounts.  The  sum 
given  and  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Peabody  was,  in 
1862,  150,000i.;  in  1866,  100,0001.;  in  1868, 
100,0001. ; and  in  1873, 150,0001. ; making  a total 
of  500,0001.;  to  which  has  been  added  money 
received  for  rent  and  interest,  250,6971.  3s., 
making  the  total  fund  on  the  31st  of  December 
last  750,6971.  3s.  Of  this  amount  there  was 
spent  to  the  end  of  1880  the  sum  of 
591,1971.  10s.  4d.,  thus  leaving  in  the  hands  of 
the  trustees  at  that  time  156,4991.  12s.  8d.  The 
trustees  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  provided 
for  the  artisan  and  labouring  poor  of  London 
5,170  rooms,  exclusive  of  bath-rooms,  laundries, 
and  washhouses.  These  rooms  comprise  2,355 
separate  dwellings,  which  are  occupied  by 
9,899  individuals.  Of  the  six  plots  of  land 
purchased  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  referred  to  in  last  year’s  report, 
the  trustees  have  to  state  as  follows:  — 
Glasshouse-street. — Possession  of  this  site  was 
acquired  on  the  4th  of  March  last,  and  ten 
blocks  of  buildings,  containing  630  rooms,  are 
nearly  completed,  and  will  be  opened  in  the 
spring.  Bedfordbury. — The  greater  part  of  this 
site  was  made  over  to  the  trustees  on  the  26th 
of  May  last,  and  four  blocks,  containing  280 
rooms,  were  at  once  commenced.  These,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  ready  for  occupation  at  the  end 
of  the  summer.  The  remainder  of  this  Bite  did 
not  become  available  until  the  22nd  of  November. 
On  this  part  a building,  to  contain  84  rooms, 
will  soon  be  commenced.  Great  Wild-street. — 
Possession  of  this  site  was  obtained  on  the  7th 
of  July,  and  soon  afterwards  thirteen  buildings, 
to  contain  819  rooms,  were  commenced.  These 
will  probably  be  finished  during  the  present 
year.  WhitecroBS-street. — Only  two  Bmall  parts 
of  this  Bite  are  in  possession  of  the  trustees,  and 
as  yet  no  buildings  have  been  commenced,  the 
area  being  too  small  to  build  upon  with  advan- 
tage. Old  Pye-street  and  Pear  Tree-court. — 
These  sites  are  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees.  The  trustees  hope  that  before  the 
close  of  the  present  year  they  will  have  provided 
additional  accommodation  for  760  families,  or 
upwards  of  3,500  individuals.  The  death-rate 
in  the  Peabody  Buildings  during  the  past  year 
was  19'71  per  1,000,  which  is  about  2 49  in  a 
thousand  below  the  average  of  all  London  for 
the  Bame  period.  The  average  weekly  earnings 
of  the  head  of  each  family  in  residence  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  11.  3s.  4£d.  The  average 
rent  of  each  dwelling  was  4s.  4Jd.  per  week,  and 
of  each  room,  Is.  Hid.  The  rents  in  all  oases 
include  the  free  use  of  water,  laundries,  scul- 
leries, and  bath-rooms. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  Building.  — The 
buildings  in  the  Champs  de  Mars  are  rapidly 
disappearing,  and  it  is  now  certain  the  ground 
can  be  given  back  to  the  Ministry  of  War  at  the 
time  fixed  on.  The  State  will  still  make  a good 
thing  of  the  colossal  superstructure  in  iron. 
The  pavilion  of  the  Ville  de  Paris  is  to  be  re- 
erected  in  the  Champs  lilysees.  Hamburg  has 
bought  one  of  the  angle  domes  to  serve  for  an 
exhibition  the  town  proposes  opening  soon.  A 
gigantic  manufactory  at  St.  Denis  is  going  to 
utilise  the  machinery  annexe.  The  great  dome 
opposite  the  Pont  d’Jena  has  been  bought  by 
the  manager  of  one  of  the  principal  whale- 
fishery  stations.  Lastly,  the  transverse  galleries 
are  on  the  point  of  being  obtained. for  a projected 
exhibition  for  the  town  of  Amsterdam.  Thus, 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1878  will  still  survive 
in  Europe,  and  forward  the  cause  of  progress 
and  of  peace. 

Wood  Cai*ving. — A paper  on  “ The  Present 
Condition  of  the  Art  of  Wood  Carving  in  Eng- 
land,” by  Mr.  J.  Hungerford  Pollen,  was  read  at 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  9th  inst.,  and,  together 
with  a report  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
will  be  found  in  full  in  The  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Feb.  11th.  We  must  regard  as  a singular 
oversight  the  omission  during  the  evening  of  any 
proper  reference  to  the  remarkable  collection  of 
ancient  and  modern  wood-carving  exhibited 
last  year  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall. 

A Good  Berth. — The  Town  Council  of 
Godmanchester  recently  advertised  for  a gentle- 
man to  take  the  offices  of  surveyor  and  in- 
spector, the  duties  to  extend  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  water,  fire-engine,  &c.,  the  salary 
521.  per  annum.  There  were  thirteen  applicants 
[ for  the  berth. 
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Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall. — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Insti- 
tution Mr.  H.  Mitchell  Whitley  made  a com- 
munication with  reference  to  the  recession  of 
the  tide  in  the  valley  of  the  Fal.  It  is  tradi- 
tionally stated  that  the  tide  once  flowed  up 
beyond  Tregony,  to  Hayle  Boat  Rock,  bolow 
Creed  Church.  Taking  first  the  case  of  Tregony, 
Leland  states,  writing  about  1520,  that  the 
main  stream  of  the  Fal  “ goeth  up  ebbing  and 
flowing,  and  a quarter  of  a mile  above  is  the 
town  of  Tregony,”  and  again,  “ Tregony  is  the 
olde  ful  se  marke.”  Hale,  1685-1736,  says  “ the 
sea  ebbed  and  flowed  above  Tregony  Bridge  and 
St.  James’s  Chapel,  as  the  shells  and  sand  there 
still  to  be  seen  and  tradition  inform  us  ” ; and 
Whitaker,  in  his  “ Cathedral  of  Cornwall,”  gives 
an  account  of  the  former  prosperity  of  the  town. 
Referring  then  to  a copy  of  a chart,  drawn  by 
Henry  VIII.,  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Fal  is 
shown  flowing  up  a little  above  Tregony,  and  no 
bridge  then  existed ; this  chart  was  drawn  be- 
tween 1509  and  1535,  but  the  materials  were 
probably  gathered  some  years  before  this  date. 
On  this  chart  the  parish  church  of  St.  James, 
Tregony,  is  shown  “ standing  in  a more,”  as 
Leland  describes  it,  with  a spire  at  the  western 
end  ; as  many  churches  which  have  been  re- 
built in  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  now  have 
towers,  are  represented  with  spires.  It  was 
suggested  that  this  map  shows  the  churches 
before  the  general  rebuilding  which  took  place 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Another 
chart  drawn  about  the  year  1670  was  then  re- 
ferred to,  which  shows  the  tide  flowing  up  to 
Tregony  Bridge,  and  the  bridge  itself,  indicating 
it  was  built  between  the  dates  of  the  two  charts. 
From  these  facts,  the  deduction  was  drawn  that 
there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  tide,  in  historic 
times,  reached  Tregony. 

Dangerous  Baths.  — An  inquiry  was  held 
on  Saturday  at  the  Royal  Oak  Hotel,  Oakfield- 
road,  Penge,  as  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles 
Frederick  Deacon,  30,  of  1,  Minden-villa, 
Anerley-road,  Anerley.  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  that  the  deceased  was  a solicitor.  On 
Monday  evening  last,  about  half-past  11  o’clock, 
he  went  to  the  bath-room  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a warm  bath.  The  water  was  heated  by 
an  atmospheric  burner.  At  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning  his  wife  was  alarmed  to  find  that  he 
had  not  returned  to  their  room.  The  door  was 
forced,  and  Mr.  Deaoon  was  found  leaning 
against  the  wall  dead.  Mr.  J.  Sidney  Turner, 
Burgeon,  of  Stanton  House,  Thicket-road,  Upper 
Norwood,  said  he  had  made  a post  mortem 
examination  of  the  body  of  the  deceased.  The 
brain,  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  and  all  the 
internal  organs  were  healthy.  The  appearance 
of  the  intestines  and  the  organs  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  death  had  resulted  from  in- 
haling carbonio  acid  gas  and  carbonic  oxide. 
The  atmospheric  burners  used  for  heating  the 
water  of  baths  similarly  constructed  to  the  one 
used  by  the  deceased  were  extremely  dangerous. 
They  threw  off  a considerable  quantity  of 
poisonous  fumes.  There  was  no  ventilation  in 
the  bath-room  at  the  time  Mr.  Deacon  met  his 
death.  Carbonio  acid  gas  and  carbonic  oxide 
did  not  kill  by  suffocation,  but  by  direct  poison. 
The  effect  upon  the  brain  was  very  similar  to 
the  inhalation  of  chloroform.  He  had  no  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  deceased  had  committed 
suicide.  During  the  last  fortnight  the  witness 
had  attended  six  persons  who  were  similarly 
attacked  after  using  a similar  bath.  The  jury 
returned  a verdict  that  Mr.  Deacon  died  from 
inhaling  carbonic  acid  gas  and  carbonic  oxide. 

Literary  Amenities.— Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell- 
Phillipps,  the  well-known  Shakspearean  critic 
and  writer,  justly  protests  in  a published  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Robt.  Browning,  president  of 
the  “New  Shakspere  Society,”  against  some 
coarse  and  impertinent  language  used  in  a Pre- 
face to  a Facsimile  edition  of  “Hamlet”  in 
reference  to  a work  of  his  on  that  tragedy.  In 
this  Preface,  which  is  described  as  written  by 
the  “Founder  and  Direotor”  of  that  society,  Mr. 
Phillipps  is  described  as  a “ leading  member  of 
the  firm  of  Pigsbrook  & Co.”  ; some  of  his  obser- 
vations are  denounced  as  “porcine  vagaries,”  and 
others  as  being  promulgated  “ on  the  prongs  of  a 
dung-fork.”  “Not  being  versed  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  Billingsgate,”  as  Mr.  Phillipps  observes, 
we  are  at  a loss  to  understand  the  application  of 
the  words ; but  we  quite  agree  with  him  that 
they  cannot  belong  to  the  language  accepted  by 
gentlemen  in  literary  or  any  other  controversy. 

It  seems  to  us  that  every  one  who  controls  a press 
is  bound  to  protest  against  the  adoption  of  Buch 
a style. 


Phoenician  Antiquities  in  Malta. — Dr. 
von  Dorent,  a well-known  Austrian  archmologist, 
who  has  paid  several  visits  to  Malta,  writes  on 
this  subject  in  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  of  Augs- 
burg. The  antiquities  found  in  Malta  are 
collected  in  the  Rohan  Library  at  Valetta.  They 
consist  of  a few  Egyptian  sarcophagi, — too  few 
and  too  rude  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
Egyptians  made  any  prolonged  stay  in  the 
island,  — some  Roman  sculptures,  and,  above 
all,  a Phoenician  candelabrum,  some  Phoenician 
inscriptions,  and  seven  statuettes  of  Phoenician 
divinities.  These  statuettes  are  made  of  the 
yellow  limestone  of  which  the  island  is  formed  ; 
they  are  headless,  but  with  holes  for  the  inser- 
tion  of  the  heads,  which,  being  probably  of  a 
softer  material,  were  broken  and  lost  on  the 
ruin  of  the  temple  of  Hadjar  Kim,  to  whioh 
they  belonged.  These  are,  according  to  Dr. 
von  Lorent,  the  only  works  of  art  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian period  which  have  come  down  to  ns.  All 
archaeologists  are  agreed  that  the  statuettes 
represent  the  Cabiri,  those  somewhat  mysterious 
divinities  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  which  were 
worshipped  in  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece, 
and  whose  supposed  nature  and  significance  no 
inquiry  has  yet  been  able  to  exaotly  ascertain. 
There  is  also  in  the  collection  a Phoenician  altar, 
likewise  found  in  Hadjar  Kim,  2 ft.  6 in.  high  and 
1 ft.  6 in.  broad,  with  a pilaster  at  every  corner. 
In  the  midst  of  the  stone  there  is  a rough 
carving  of  a palm-tree.  The  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Hadjar  Kim  are  still  to  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  a four  hours’  ride  from  Yaletta,  and 
near  it  the  equally  interesting  remains  of  the 
other  Phoenician  temple  of  El  Mnaidra.  In 
different  parts  of  the  island  there  are  whole 
houses  built  of  great  blocks  of  stone,  on  sites 
where  excavation  would  no  doubt  lead  to  in- 
teresting results  ; only,  says  Dr.  Lorent,  “ the 
Maltese  have  no  money  for  such  undertakings, 
and  to  the  English  the  island  is  more  important 
as  a fortress  than  for  any  archmological  trea- 
sures  it  may  contain.”  It  is  a pity  that  some 
competent  English  archroologist,  Professor  Sayce 
for  instance,  or  Mr.  Boscawen,  does  not  visit 
Malta,  and  see  for  himself  whether  there  really 
is  anything  more  to  be  discovered. 

Messrs.  Chubb  Sr  Son,  lock  and  safe  makers 
to  the  Queen  and  to  the  Bank  of  England,  have 
just  issued  a new  illustrated  priced  catalogue. 
It  consists  of  28  pages;  contains  nearly  150 
illustrations  ; the  prices  of  700  different  articles, 
and  no  fewer  than  1,100  dimensions  of  looks, 
safes,  &c.  It  is  stated  that  nearly  one  million 
of  the  patent  detector  locks  have  been  made 
and  sold. 

“An  Architect’s  Pire  Grate.” — Under  this 
title  Messrs.  Patteson,  of  Manchester,  are  manu- 
facturing from  the  design  of  Mr.  Geo.  Truelitt, 
architect,  a cheap  and  simple  grate  which  is 
found  to  answer  well.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
fire-bricks  of  the  ordinary  size,  except  in  respect 
of  four  of  them,  into  whioh  the  bars  slide  ; these 
are  specially  moulded. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a laundry  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum  at  Margate.  Messrs.  I’ Anson  & Son,  archi- 


tects : — 

Elgar,  Ramsgate  £1,918  18  0 

Edwards,  Margate  1.791  11  8 

Deone,  Deal 1,6.31  0 0 

Kolfe,  Margate 1,590  0 0 

Adcock,  Dover 1,580  0 0 

Shrubsole,  Faversham  1,524  o 0 

Poraraor  A Son,  Margate 1,510  0 9 


Gotto,  York-road,  King's-cross.  Quuutities  supplied. 

Mr.  J.  11.  Money,  architect : — 

Gann  £010  0 0 

Lister,  Bros 695  0 O’ 

Austin 675  0 0 

Keen  576  0 0 

Coulter  491  0 0 

Wilson  A Ex  ton  417  0 0 

Ward  & Lamble  413  0 0 

8pencer  & Co.  (accepted) 423  0 0 


For  additions  to  Beacon  Bank,  Penrith.  Messrs. 
Hetherington  A Oliver,  architects  : — 

Builder,  Joiner,  and  Slater's  Work. 

Richardson  £574  0 0 

Grisenthwsite,  Penrith  (accepted) 573  0 1 


Plasterer,  Painter,  Glazier,  Plumber,  and  Gas  Fitter’s 
Work. 

Porter  A Dixon,  Penrith  (accepted)..,  £138  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  public  urinals  at  the  rear  of  the 
Kensington  Vcst'y-hail,  for  the  Vestry.  Mr.  Win. 
Weaver,  C.K.,  surveyor  : — 

Mears £530  0 0 

Wilkins  439  0 0 

Cowland,  Bros 482  0 0 

Colley 485  0 0 

Hockly  439  0 0 

Braid  & Co.  (accepted) 415  0 (3 


For  new  roads  and  sowers  for  the  British  Land  Com- 
pany, Limited,  on  their  estate  at  Ealing.  Mr.  H.  B 
Michell,  surveyor  : — 

Acock  £2.476  0 0 

Crocket! 2,438  0 0 

Bloomfield 2,350  0 0 

Thompson  A Son 2,316  0 0 

Wilson 2,310  0 0 

Killingback  2,300  0 0 

Pei  11 2,295  0 0 

Duomore  2,268  0 

McKenzie  & Co 2,210  O' 

Keeble 2,235  0 0 

Jackson  2,222  0 0 

Harris 2,219  0 0 

Pizzey 2,187  0 0 


For  new  roads  and  sewers  for  the  British  LandCompany 
on  their  estate  at  Wandsworth  Common.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Michell,  surveyor 

Killingback  £2,200  0 0 

Crockett 2,138  0 0 

Acock  2, ' 27  0 0 

Keeblo 1,935  0 0 

Dunmore  1,900  0 0 

Pizzey 1,850  0 0 

Harris 1,848  0 0 

McKenzie  & Co 1,820  0 0 

Jaokson  1,650  0 0 

Bloomfield 1,600  0 0 

Peill 1,595  0 0 

Thompson  A Son 1,590  0 0 

Wilson 1 500  0 0 


For  new  road  and  surface  water-drain  for  the  British 
Laud  Company,  on  their  estate  at  Barkiog.  Mr.  11.  B. 
Michell,  enrveyor 

Crockett £525  0 0 

Acock 495  0 0 

Keeblo  490  0 0 

Kijliogback  485  0 0 

McKenzie  & Co 475  0 0 

Dunmore  430  0 0 

Thompson  A Son 400  0 0 

Harris  398  0 0 

Bloomfield 395  0 0 

Pizzey 385  0 0 

Wilson  350  0 0 

Peill  340  O 0 

Jackson 


322  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  an  intercepting  sewer,  with 
mauholes,  lampholes,  Ac.,  in  Ashton’s  Field-street,  Walk- 
den,  for  the  Barton  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Quantities 
supplied  by  tbs  engineer,  Mr.  J.  Price,  C.F 


Snapo  A Sons,  Eccles  . 

Harrisoo,  Salford  

Taylor  & Duckworth,  Denton.. 

Claridge,  Walkden  

Williams,  Chester  

Nodon,  Swinton  

Unsworth,  Walkden  

Davis  A Holt,  Bolton 

Turner  A 8or,s,  Warrington 

Jackson,  Walkden  (accepted)... 


,.£287  11  0 
264  9 2 
..  196  14  0 


For  the  erection  of  relief  offices  and  dispensary,  in  the 
FairUold-road,  Bow.  Messrs.  Hills  A Fletcher,  archi- 
tects : — 

Crisp  A Tomlin  (acoepted)  £800  0 0 


For  works  of  water  sapply,  including  storage  reservoir, 
collecting  and  filtering  adits,  and  upwards  of  eighty  miles 
of  main  and  distributing  Bupply  pipes  from  2 in.  to  8 in, 
bore,  for  Carnoustie.  Mr.  A.  M'Cullooh,  C.E.  : — 

Mackay,*  Broughtv  Ferry  £6,077  19  7 

* Accepted  for  the  whole  of  the  five  contracts. 


For  the  plant,  machinery,  and  varioua  brewery  utensils 
for  the  new  brewery,  Portslade,  near  Brighton,  for 
Messrs.  J.  Dudney  A Sons.  Messrs.  Scamell  A Colyer, 
engineers 

Contract  No.  3. — Boilers. 

Applebv,  Bros.,  Greenwich 

Cater,  Walker,  Sons,  A Co.,  London  £1,685  0 0 1 


Horton  A Son,  London 889  0 0 

Ihornewill  A Warham,  Barton  and 

London  886  0 0 1 

Contract  No.  4. — Millwright' s Work, 

Hunter  A English,  London £3,874  0 0 

Pontifex  A Sons,  London 2,985  0 0 

Bennett,  London 2,924  10  0 

Thornewill  A Warham,  Burton  and 

London  2,728  0 0 

Oxley  A Co.,  Frome  2,560  10  0 

Pontifex  A Wood,  London  2,510  0 0 

Woods  A Co.,  Manchester  2,500  0 0 

Wilson  A Co.  London 2,473  9 10 

Contract  No.  5.— Coppers,  Underbacks,  Coils,  $c. 

Shears,  London £1,139  0 0 

Blundell,  Bros.,  London 1,031  4 0 

Pontifex  A Sons,  London 1,010  0 0 

Bennett,  London 985  0 0 

Dale  A Co.,  London  960  1 0 

Pontifex  A Wood,  London  825  0 0 

Bindley  A Briggs,  Burton-on-Trent, 

(accepted) 817  0 0 

Contract  No.  6.— Slate  Tuns,  Yeast  Backs,  S(c. 

Sharp  A Sons,  London  £1,166  0 0! 

Brindley,  London 1,035  0 0 

Brabf  A Co.,  London 985  0 0 

Stirling,  London  908  0 0 

Ashton  A Green  (accepted) 658  0 0 I 

Contract  No.  7. — Copper  and  Iron  Pipe  Connexions, 
Attemperators,  ifc. 

Shears,  London £2,440  0 0 

Dale  A Co.,  London  2,314  0 0 

Siobe  A Gorman,  London 1,959  0 0 

Oxley  A Co.,  Frome  1,826  9 0 

Blundell,  Bros  , London  1.7C0  6 0 

Wilson  A Co.,  Frome , 1,606  18  7 

Pontifex  A Sons,  Loudon  1,530  0 0 

Bennett,  London 1,520  0 0 

Thornewill  A Warham,  Burton  and 

Londou  1,450  0 0 

Bindley  A Briggs,  Burton-oa-Trent, 

(accepted) 1,435  0 0 

Contract  No.  9. — Refrigerators. 

Lawrence  & Co,,  London 285  0 0 
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For  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers  on  an  estate  at 
Knight's  Hill.  Lower  Norwood,  for  Messrs.  Blake  & Snow. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Rressey,  surveyor:— 

£'."0  ° °! 

Woodbam  G.fcO  0 0 

6,390  0 0 

Black  more  & Bath  5,980  10  0 

Marshall 5,962  0 0 

Carter  6,600  0 0 

Jesro  Jackson  5,556  0 0 

Dyer 

Nowell  & Robson 

Kiog 

Coker  

I. argridge  

J.  Jackson 

Mathews 

I’eill  & Sons  

Mowletn  & Co 

R>eby  

Thompson  & Son 


For  the  erection  of  Board  schools.  Gateshead-on-Tyne, 
to  accommodate  707  children,  including  care-taker’s  house, 
boundary  - walls,  covered  play  - sheds,  cementing  play- 
grounds See . Messrs.  Oliver  it  Leeson,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 


lje 

ltendeli  

Cook  & Co 

Batch  

Mayo  

Mackenzie  Si  Co 

Knight 

Brooker  

Smith  & Co 


6,315  0 0 
6,300  0 0 
5,234  0 0 
5,  ICO  0 0 
5.C30  0 0 

5.000  0 0 

6.0  0 0 0 
•1,872  0 0 
4,859  0 0 
4,850  0 0 
4,848  0 0 
4,615  0 0 
4.500  0 0 
4,460  0 0 
4,450  0 0 
4.3M9  0 0 
4.381  15  0 
4.310  0 0 
4,291  0 0 
4,100  10  0 
3,625 


0 1 


F.  r Dorchester  Museum  and  Sohool  of  Art,  Ac.  Mr. 
G.  It.  Crickmay,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Nixon  ; 
it  Raven 


Ferguson.. 

Mitcbisoa  & Co. 

Loraine  

W eetgarth  

Nicholson  

Lowry 

Brooiuhead  & Keswick  ... 

Allison 

Elliot  

Smith  

Wilkinson  & West  garth 

Fortune  

Grisdalo 

Johnson  

Lamb  

Lister  & Co 

Bell 

PicVhaver  

W.  C.  Atkioson  

Reed 

If.  Atkins  >n  

Grea9oti  & Stockdale 

Atkinson  & Son 

Rippon 

Miller  

Thompson  

Robson  & Son  

King  ..  

Has  well  & Waugh  


£5,359  0 0 

5.159  0 0 
6,148  0 0 
1,991  0 0 
4,618  0 0 
4,580  0 0 
4,479  0 0 
4,43  > 0 0 
4,337  0 0 
4,310  0 0 
4,286  0 o 
4,278  0 0 
4,266  0 0 
4,250  0 0 
4.22)  0 0 
4,218  0 0 
4,197  0 0 
4,161  0 0 
4,156  0 0 

4.160  0 0 
3.987  0 0 
3,925  0 0 
3.902 


3,749 

3,728 

3,700 

3,095 

3,091 


0 0 
0 0 


Davis  & Son  

Innes  

Church  

Crook  

Clark  

Stephens  A Bastow ... 

Hat  her  .y 

Tilley  

Wellspring 

Bull  A Sons  

George 

Gregory 

Gay  (accepted)  

H uey  


..£1,930  0 i 
,.  4 930  0 1 
..  4,830  0 1 
..  4,816  0 I 
..  4,778  0 i 
..  1,418  0 i 
..  1,417  0 
..  4,061  0 

..  4,059  0 
..  3,950  0 
...  3,935  0 


For  alterati 
Batchelor.  M 

Holloway  

La'hey,  Bros 

Lewis  (accepted) 


to  the  Park  Tavern,  Battersea,  for  Mr. 
W.  Davies,  architect : — 
£350  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  F.  H.-A.  J.  H.-V.  H — J H.-J.  T.  B — D.  A M.— G.  F.  S - 
F.  I -A  Q — C.  C.  A Co,— W.  D.-C.  A M — H.  A R.  P.-D.  W.- 
A.  C D R.-H.  B.  M.-II.  A F.— J.  P.-J.  H.  M.-.I.  D.-M  A S.ns 
-0.  E (uext  w.ek)  -M  A L — B.  A C.-G.  M -W.  II.  C.— J.  8 -W.  ; 
W.-W.  A L.-H.  R.-E.  W.  XV.-W.  L.-J.  L.-W.  S.-U  C.  B.—  i 
T.  W.  R.-8.  W — Me.ara.  L.-J.  N.-J.  9.  H.-F.  G.  H -H.  W-  I 
J.  8.- J.  D — M.  B.  A— B.  H.  T.— F.  W,  8.  (we  cannot  ft 


For  Army  and  Navy  Auxiliary  Stores,  Frauci9-9treet, 

Wea’ minster.  \lr  .1  Knowles  architect  Quantities  by  oorre»por.den,«  with  valuations) —J  K.  C (next  week). 

Mrssrs.  Strudwick  A Mennic  :— 


Ma  tin,  Wells,  A Co. 

Webster  

Higgs  & Hill  

Colls  A Sons 

Bull  A Cooper 

Price  A Richardson 

Stevens  A Baetow  

Asbby,  Bros 

Kirk  A Raudall  

N 'ghiingale 

Ciaik  x Bracey  

Shaw  

McLachlan  A Sons  .... 
Lawrence 


41,610  0 
11,414  0 
43,193  0 
43,399  0 
42,999  0 
42.798  0 
42,551  0 
12,470  0 
40.13D  0 
40,370  0 
39,793  0 
39,510  0 


For  a detached  villa  in  Bentciitl'e  Park,  Kcoles,  for  Mr, 
Charles  Rawsoti.  Mr.  T.  Uartas,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  T.  11.  Stoue  :— 

Purnell  £722  0 0 

lfarri90n,  Greeoheys 711  0 0 

Napier  710  0 0 

Ilibbert,  Grecnhejs  660  0 0 

Brooks  A Son,  Palricrol'i  645  0 0 

Wilson,  Toft,  A Uuntly 638  0 0* 

McFarlaue 627  0 0 

Daniels,  Pendleton 627  0 0 

Smith  A Goodwiu  621  0 0 

Fletcher 615  O 0 

Maben  A Kairnington  612  0 0 

Shaw  (accepted)  699  0 0 


For  black-board,  model  throne,  desks,  presses,  and  other 
fittings  in  the  new  School  of  Art,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick. 
Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams,  architect  :— 

Yellow  Deal. 

Holland  A 8on,  Mount-street £115  0 0 

Laaeelles,  Bunhill-row  Ill  3 0 

Yellow  Deal  or  Pitch  Piue. 

Robertson  A 8on,  Alnwick* 117  5.0 

•Pitch  pine  accepted,  and  the  order  increased  to  1451.  6s. 


mpeiled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
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Building  in  Germany. 


T would  be  difficult  to 
point  to  a case  in  mo- 
dern times  which  could 
more  satisfactorily 
prove  the  truth  of  the 
Baying,  in  all  its  accep- 
tation, of  the  old  French 
mason-member  of  Par- 
liament, M.  Nadaud, 
that  “ when  the  build- 
ing trade  prospers, 
everything  is  going  on 
well,”  than  the  pre- 
sent condition  presented 
by  the  large  towns  of 
Germany.  All  our  pro- 
fessional readers  are 
aware  of  the  extraor- 
dinary building  mania 
which  took  possession 
of  the  Germans  im- 
mediately after  the 
Franco-Prussian  war, 
the  result  of  the  enor- 
mous influx  of  capital 
into  the  country  by  the 
unexpectedly  speedy 
payment  of  what  was 
I innocently  thought  to  be  the  crushing  in- 
demnity demanded  by  the  conquerors.  The 
I fleet  of  this  mania  is  visible  to  the  traveller 
I in  the  larger  cities  of  the  German  empire. 

There  are  few  more  depressing  sights  than 
i lines  of  ghastly  buildings  long  since  commenoed 
and  neglected,  their  rude  beginnings  already 
suffering  from  the  effects-  of  time;  there  are 
| few  spectacles  more  suggestive  of  melancholy 
reflection  than  the  appearance  of  neighbour- 
hoods of  apparently  grandiose  mansions  sparely 
! tenanted,  the  rare  vehicles,  the  solitary  passers- 

Iby,  the  unourtained  windows,  the  glaring  bills, 
the  general  aspect  of  deadly-liveliness.  Many, 
i — most, — of  the  more  modern  towns  of  Germany 
| offer  a succession  of  such  scenes,  for  the  wild 

I prosperity  that  succeeded  the  war  influenced 
every  comer  of  the  empire ; it  lasted,  however, 
but  a very  Bhort  time,  and  the  imagined  source 

I of  wealth  suddenly  dried  up  from  a multitude  of 
causes  not  difficult,  but  somewhat  too  lengthy, 

| to  enumerate.  It  required  but  a very  insufficient 
acquaintance,  not  with  the  principles  of  political 
eoonomy,  but  with  human  nature,  to  understand 
how  such  an  outburst  of  excitement  would  end. 
The  frugal  Germans  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  golden  flood  that  to  them  seemed  inex- 
haustible ; but  employed  as  the  French  money 
was,  to  supply  the  needs  of  a vast  military 
department,  to  feed  a crowd  of  base  speculators, 
even  two  hundred  millions  sterling  were  rapidly 
disposed  of  without  adequate  return  and  with 
the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

We  were  informed  the  other  day  by  one  of 
those  many  intelligent  Germans  who  fascinate 
the  Englishman  by  their  general  information, 


that  if  we  wished  to  obtain  a trustworthy 
account  of  the  strange  period  which  in  Germany 
succeeded  the  war,  we  should  'find  it  well 
described  in  the  work  with  whioh  M.  Tissot 
made,  some  four  or  five  years  since,  a reputa- 
tion, his  “ Voyage  an  Pays  des  Milliards.”  On 
referring  to  that  amusing  and  instructive  book, 
among  many  other  matters  relating  to  Germany, 
in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Bourse  of  Berlin 
we  lighted  on  some  suggestive  details  relating 
to  the  building  mania  of  the  excited  twelve 
short  months  that  succeeded  the  arrival  of  the 
French  gold  in  Prussia.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  sketch  in  a more  rapid  manner  the  character 
of  the  period  than  in  the  followiag  paragraph  : — 
“These  five  milliards  (200,000,0001.)  falling 
into  the  helmet  of  Prince  Bismarok  like  the  last 
lay  of  the  goose  with  the  golden  eggs,  turned 
the  heads  of  every  German.  At  Berlin,  the 
days  of  classic  mythology  returned,  and  the 
Spree, — new  Pactolus,  so  it  was  imagined, — was 
to  roll  in  its  muddy  waters  untold  gold ; money 
waB  to  be  had  for  the  mere  picking  of  it  up.  The 
hallucination  lasted  a year.  Companies  started 
from  the  ground  like  mushrooms  after  the  rain, 
and  everything  was  turned  into  shares ; the 
humble  businesses  of  the  batcher,  the  grocer,  and 
the  beershops ; streets,  canals,  and  roads.  Houses 
were  sold  at  the  Bourse,  and  in  two  hours 
passed  through  the  hands  of  five  or  six  owners. 
In  eight  months  the  price  of  real  estate  doubled ; 
a five-storied  house  was  sold  for  40,0001.  or 
50,0001.  Lodgings  were  quoted  like  the  stocks  ; 
fifty  to  sixty  persons  would  bid  up  a garret.  In 
1872  there  were  no  fewer  than  from  fifty-two  to 
sixty-five  persons  to  every  house  (the  houses  in 
Berlin,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  usually  only 
three  to  four  stories  high),  that  is,  about  ten 
persons  to  every  room.  The  bricklayers  amassed 
fortunes,  worked  ten  hours  a-day,  drank  cham- 
pagne in  beer-mugs,  and  went]  from  their  work 
to  the  restaurant  in  cabs  ; a hod-carrier  gained 
his  five  thalers  (fifteen  shillings)  a day ; bank- 
clerks,  without  place  and  without  shoes  or 
stookings  to-day,  to-morrow  paraded  in  white 
kid  gloves  in  the  front  box  of  the  theatre.  At 
the  distant  rumble  of  the  wagons  full  of  gold 
from  the  Bank  of  France  the  soil  trembled  and 
opened  like  a trap  in  a pantomime ; beer-houses 
huge  as  palaces  arose, — restaurants  more  gran- 
diose than  cathedrals, — enchanting  gardens,  in 
which  the  perfume  of  flowers  and  the  sounds 
of  music  were  mingled, — in  the  winter,  in  the 
warm  and  voluptuous  atmosphere  of  vast  con- 
servatories; in  summer,  by  refreshing  cascades 
and  glistening  fountains.” 

Places  of  amusement  were  necessary  for  a 
people  who,  like  the  Romans  after  the  provinces 
had  been  conquered,  clamoured  for  “bread  and 
cironses.”  The  Kaiser  Gallerie  was  built ; the 
Kaiser  Gallerie  is  now  deserted  ; the  huge  esta- 
blishment of  the  Flora,  a place  unique  of  its  kind, 
with  its  dining-room  for  2,000  people  and  a ball- 
room opening  on  to  a conservatory  stooked  with 
palm3  and  rose-bushes,  is  closed.  Rival  com- 
panies bought  up  the  feudal  chateaux  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Berlin,  to  transform  them  into 


summer  palaces,  with  lakes  and  pleasure -yachts, 
with  artificial  mountains,  and  what  not ; but,  as 
remarks  M.  Tissot,  this  vision  of  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  did  not  last  a year.  The  whole 
of  Germany, — “ that  nation  of  thinkers,”  as  its 
philosophers  have  called  it, — allowed  itself  to  be 
deceived  by  a mirage. 

Throughout  Germany  the  scene  that  the 
French  author  has  described  at  Berlin  was 
imitated  on  a proportionate  scale,  and  with  the 
same  sad  results.  Each  great  city  can  show  the 
new  neighbourhoods  which  were  built  up  under 
the  influence  of  the  excitement  which  was 
carrying  away  the  capital,  and  each  city  shows 
these  same  neighbourhoods  ill-occupied,  and 
yielding  no  return  for  the  outlay.  The  German 
is  of  a very  different  character  to  his  old  enemy, 
the  Frenchman ; modern  notions  of  style  ill- 
suit  his  nature,  nurtured  amidst  the  primitive 
traditions  of  the  past.  It  is  not  the  gorgeous 
halls  of  the  modern  cafes,  decorated  with  their 
brilliant  wall-paintings,  with  carvings  and  gild- 
ings, with  columns,  festoons,  and  mirrors, — it  is 
the  old-fashioned  and  more  homely,  oomfortable, 
cafe  or  beer-honse  he  still  retains  his  affection 
for. 

Here  it  was  that  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  the  needs  of  the  day  were  wanting  to 
the  builders  of  the  period  that  succeeded  the 
war.  The  German  loves  Paris,  but  at  Paris, 
and  not  at  home ; and  here  a valuable  lesson 
may  be  learned  from  the  result  of  our  German 
neighbours’  building  craze.  An  intelligence  and 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  day  and  of  the 
people  are  absolutely  neoessary  to  the  builder; 
these  needs  he  should  constantly  strive  to  keep 
before  him,  changing  and  progressing  as  they  so 
constantly  are ; he  Bhould,  in  fact,  be  prepared 
to  meet  in  practical  Bpirit  the  constantly 
recurring  “manias,”  as  they  are  Bomewhat 
irreverently  termed.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  condition  of  the  fluctuating  prosperity  of 
commerce  that  the  building  trade  is  more  or  less 
active  ; building  is  one  of  the  first  directions  in 
which  accumulated  oapital  can  be  most  wisely 
expended ; so  much  has  this  at  all  times  been 
known  to  be  the  oase,  that  the  degree  of  pros- 
perity of  a country  can  be  very  satisfactorily 
judged  by  the  state  of  its  building  trade,  a test 
as  equally  applicable  to  a judgment  of  the  past 
as  of  the  present. 

Throughout  England  such  a test  would  in« 
fallibly  show  the  growing  prosperity  during 
centuries  of  onr  “ nice  little,  tight  little  island,” 
in  spite  of  the  momentary  lapses  and  struggles 
that  the  building  trade  at  all  times  is  inevitably 
subject  to,  from  its  natural  and  entire  dependence 
on  the  state  of  contemporary  prosperity.  America 
offers  the  traveller  startling  instances  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  test  in  the  magic  manner  in 
which  city  after  city  is  built  up,  enlarged,  or 
rebuilt.  On  the  first  move  abroad  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  pass  through  the  comfortable  Belgian 
towns  which  the  prosperity  of  centuries  has 
built  up,  and  is  still  improving  and  enlarging, 
without  being  struck  by  the  correctness  of  the 
standard,  as  not:ceable  in  smiling  France  as  in 
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industrious  Belgium  or  wealthy  Holland.  Where 
more  than  in  Italy  is  the  tale  bo'  clearly  told  of 
the  period  of  prosperity  of  each  of  the  cities  that 
one  passes  through  from  north  to  south  ? Odo 
needs  no  knowledge  of  history ; no  hint  from 
guide-book,  in  matters  such  as  these.  And  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  old  towns  of  Germany, 
built  up  during  the  prosperous  days  when,  if,  as 
according  to  the  proverb,  the  power  of  Venice 
was  almighty,  the  wealth  of  Augsburg,  the 
cannon  of  Scrasburg,  the  wit  of  Nuremberg,  and 
the  gold  of  Ulm  ruled  the  world, — old  towns 
which  speak  of  the  days  when  the  enormous 
trade  between  the  East  and  the  West  flowed 
through  their  gates,  when  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  still  roamed  over  by  untutored  Zulus,  and 
America  lay  buried  in  its  lovely  autumnal  mists 
far  below  the  horizon  of  the  timid  European 
navigators ; old  towns  to  which,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  great  continent  and  the  n ew  route 
eastwards,  little  has  been  added, — and  why? 
Because  from  that  moment  their  tprosperity 
declined,  and,  natural  consequence,  heir  build- 
ing trade  fell  off.  Increase  of  population  has 
naturally  rendered  great  alterations  necessary, 
Such  as  are  inevitable  in  the  passage  of  time,  the 
advent  of  new  manners,  the  demands  requisite 
on  new  needs,  but  the  doubtful  state  of  prosperity 
warranted  no  serious  outlay,  no  great  movement, 
in  this  direction. 

After  a long  period  of  repose,  forced  repose, 
the  sad  result  of  wars  innumerable  and  desola- 
tion universal,  on  Germany, — almost  as  much 
as  Belgium  the  cock-pit  of  Europe  for  more  than 
two  centuries, — the  effect  of  the  great  success 
over  France,  whereby  millions  upon  millions 
poured  over  the  frontier  into  a thrifty  country 
where  frugality  had  become  from  loDg  habit 
and  necessity  second  nature,  was  fatal.  Ger- 
many is  suffering,  strange  paradox,  from  its 
success,  while  the  prosperity  of  its  rival  is 
a matter  of  daily  surprise  to  every  student  of 
the  old-fashioned  principles  of  political  economy, 
and  in  no  feature  is  the  prosperity  of  France 
more  completely  shown  than  in  the  unprecedented 
activity  of  her  building-trade ; again  it  is  seen 
that  “ when  the  building-trade  is  prosperous  all 
goes  well.” 

It  is  somewhat  saddening  to  consider  the 
terrible  crisis  from  which  Germany  is  now 
suffering,  a crisis  the  result  of  her  own  improvi- 
dent and  thoughtless  expenditure,  and  the  end 
of  which  the  wisest  heads  are  incapable  of 
seeing ; commerce  is  in  a fatally  languishing 
condition  and  complaint  general.  The  lessening 
of  salaries  is  looked  upon  as  the  sole  means  of 
safety.  It  is  some  years  Bince  Herr  Camp- 
hausen,  Minister  of  Finances,  uttered  the 
memorable  words,  " Germany  must  produce 
her  manufactures  at  a cheaper  rate  if  she  does 
not  wish  to  remain  longer  tributary  to  foreigners. 
We  must  become  more  thrifty,  economical,  and 
laborious,  but,  before  all,  the  important  question 
of  salaries  must  be  regulated  ; we  must  require 
more  work  from  the  workman  and  we  must  pay 
less  for  it.”  During  the  several  years  that  have 
succeeded  this  advice,  in  so  many  particulars 
carried  out,  for  few  people  work  more  cheaply 
or  understand  thrift  better  than  the  Germans, — 
the  crisis  cannot  be  said  to  have  advanced 
in  any  appreciable  manner  nearer  its  close.  As 
a natural  consequence  of  this  absence  of  pros- 
perity, the  building-trade  has  suffered  cruelly  ; 
with  the  exception  of  certain  large  works  in  the 
great  cities  the  stagnation  that  has  succeeded 
the  mania  has  grown  more  desperate  each  year.* 

There  has  been  no  period  of  modern  history 
when  the  larger  cities  of  Europe  and  America 
have  not  been  subject  to  such  building  manias 
as  that  of  Germany  a few  years  back,  all  of 
which  have  left  more  or  less  their  mark,  and 
have  effected  their  purpose  of  usefulness  for 
succeeding  generations.  It  would  not  be  a 
difficult  task  to  enumerate  these  periods  ; in 
London,  for  instance,  there  have  been,  within 
the  memory  of  old,  experienced  builders  and 
architects,  many  such  epochs ; and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  fluctuating  character  of 
Commercial  prosperity  that  it  should  be  so. 

Building  is,  as  we  have  said,  one  of  the  first 
means  that  we  have  of  well  bestowing  our 
accumulated  capital,  but  in  so  doing  the  utmost 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  way  in  whioh  we  build, 
and  no  worthier  principle  oould  be  followed, 
than  that  held  out  in  the  motto  that  we  have  so 


long  quoted  on  our  title-page, — “Everyman’s 
proper  mansion-house  and  home,  being  the 
theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe- 
fruition,  the  comfortablest  part  of  his  own  life, 
the  noblest  of  his  sonne’s  inheritance,  a kinde  of 
private  princedom,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof, 
an  epitome  of  the  whole  world,  may  well  deserve 
by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of 
the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully 
adorned.”  Having  built  with  such  view3  before 
us,  and  with  every  consideration  to  those  modern 
well-thought-out  sanitary  appliances  so  neces- 
sary to  be  adopted,  we  shall  then  have  expended 
our  capital  in  a wise  and  beneficial  manner, 
subject  to  no  unjust  or  ruinous  fluctuations. 

The  land  should  be  the  builder’s  own. 


* Among  the  most  recent  of  these  works,  many  of  them 
of  great  importance,  the  “ Reichsjustizamts-gebiiude  " at 
Berlin  certainly  deserves  mention.  It  must  be  considered 
no  demerit  in  this  work  that  it  should  recall  Sansovino's 
beautiful  Library  of  St.  Mark,  which  has  inspired  in  au 
almost  equally  happy  manner  the  design  of  the  superb 
N ew  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Munich  (not  yet  completed) . 


SANITARY  DISCUSSIONS  AT  THE 
INSTITUTE. 

Tite  paper  recently  read  at  the  Institute,  and 
the  discussions  which  have  followed,  have  in 
eluded  the  expression  of  a considerable  variety 
of  opinions,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  note 
some  of  the  points  of  agreement  and  contradic- 
tion. Of  the  latter  there  has  been  a good  deal ; 
and  persons  who  should  take  up  the  report  of 
the  discussions  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  some 
definite  opinion  on  the  points  treated  of  would 
find  themselves  in  the  difficulty  of  decision 
proverbially  incident  upon  the  disagreement 
of  doctors. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  an  independent 
authority  on  sanitation,  Dr.  Corfield,  who  was 
invited  to  lead  the  discussion,  bore  testimony  to 
the  ability  and  willingness  to  deal  with  the 
subject  whioh  he  had  found  on  the  part  of 
architects  when  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
confer  with  them  about  it.  It  Bhould  be  unne- 
cessary to  have  such  a testimony;  that  it  is 
necessary  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  architects  who  are  very  neglectful  of  this 
portion  of  their  duties,  and  partly  to  the  pre- 
judices of  the  public  and  of  newspaper  critics, 
who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  discriminate  ; 
who  find  one  day  an  architect  neglectful  of 
sanitation,  and  immediately  jump  at  the  conclu- 
sion, and  do  not  hesitate  to  publish  it,  that  all 
architects  are  neglectful  of  sanitation.  While  on 
this  point  it  may  be  observed  also  that  remarks 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  tended  to  show, 
what  some  of  us  know,  that  the  subject  of 
sanitary  measures  has  occupied  a portion  of  the 
profession  at  least  for  much  longer  time  back 
than  many  of  the  modern  apostles  of  the  subject 
are  aware  of.  Sanitation  is  now  rapidly  becoming 
what  may  be  called  a popular  subject,  and  a 
good  many  people  who  have  taken  up  a new 
interest  in  it  are  apt  to  imagine  that  it  is  as  new 
to  every  one  else  as  it  is  to  thGm, — a remark 
which  again,  we  fear,  must  be  said  to  apply  in 
an  especial  manner  to  the  contributors  to  the 
daily  press  of  this  country.  A smart  writer 
learns  a new  thing  or  two  about  sanitary  matters, 
and  forthwith  writes  a leader  declaiming  on  the 
ignorance  and  backwardness  of  the  architectural 
profession,  thinking,  illogically,  that  their  infor- 
mation (if  he  credits  them  with  having  it  at 
all)  is  as  recent  a3  his  own. 

The  points  on  which  there  seems  to  have  been 
most  divergence  of  opinion  are  those  connected 
with  warming  and  ventilation,  and  their  influ- 
ence one  upon  another.  It  was,  indeed,  pro- 
pounded by  one  speaker,  Professor  Ayrton,  that 
warming  and  ventilation  ought  to  be  regarded 
and  practically  treated  as  two  different  subjects. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  to  consider  the 
mechanism  of  warming  and  of  ventilation 
separately  to  a considerable  extent,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  the  two  subjects  as 
entirely  apart  from  one  another.  Natural  laws 
will  not  allow  U3  to  do  so.  Any  means  of 
warming  an  apartment  must  and  will  influence 
the  movement  of  the  air,  whioh  means  the 
ventilation,  and  its  effect  in  that  respect  must 
be  considered.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  appeared  in 
the  debate  as  the  upholder  of  the  good  old 
school.  He  did  not  believe  in  many  of  the 
schemes  propounded  for  ventilation  ; “ the  best 
plan  was  a good  open  window  and  a fire  roar- 
ing.” This,  we  presume,  we  may  take  as  a 
joke,  though  it  appears  as  deliberately  recorded 
in  the  official  report  of  the  Transactions.  Mr. 
Christian’s  statement  that  people  will  not 
tolerate  ventilation  holes,  and  that  they  were 
constantly  stopped  up,  received  corroborative 
evidence,  indirectly,  from  other  speakers,  and 


made  a remark  very  much  to  the  point  in  regard 
to  this,  as  to  the  fancies  of  many  people  who 
could  not  see  a ventilation  inlet  of  any  kind 
without  immediately  imagining  that  they  felt  a 
draught ; and  consequently  if  they  had  any 
control  over  the  opening  they  would  imme- 
diately close  it.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact, 
arising  perhaps  from  our  long  neglect  of  the 
subject,  that  there  are  a large  number  of  people 
who  have  a horror  of  being  ventilated.  The 
feeling  exists  almost  universally  among  the  poor, 
as  is  well  known,  but  it  iB  very  common  among 
those  who  ought  to  know  better,  or  who  have 
perhaps  acquired,  through  the  life-long  habita- 
tion of  unventilated  rooms,  a genuine  sensitive- 
ness to  the  effeot  of  fresh  air,  which  they  never 
would  have  acquired  if  they  had  inhabited  well- 
ventilated  houses  all  their  lives.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  supposed  that  on  this  account  we 
can  expect  to  be  allowed  to  apply  to  private 
houses  ventilation  which  is  beyond  the  control 
of  the  inmates.  That  would  be  a too  paternal 
government.  Moreover,  draughts  must  be  pre- 
vented. Bad  air  is  quietly  deleterious,  but  a 
draught  may  be  actually  deadly.  In  all  public 
rooms,  where  the  ventilation  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,  the  ventilation  By  stem  should  be  in- 
capable of  control  other  than  official.  But  in 
private  houses,  we  must  allow  people  to  cut  off 
fresh  air  from  themselves  if  they  choose  to  do 
so.  We  can  only  educate  them  on  the  subjeot 
until  they  know  better. 

The  subject  of  the  admission  of  fresh  air  to 
rooms  divides  itself  into  two  questions, — the 
means  taken  to  induce  the  inward  current,  and 
the  place  where  it  should  be  introduced.  The 
means  are  two, — mechanical  propulsion,  and  in- 
draught by  the  difference  of  density  produced 
by  greater  heat  within.  Propulsion  will  hardly 
ever  be  applied  to  private  houses,  except  such 
as  are  on  a large  scale,  and  kept  up  regardless 
of  expense.  For  large  public  rooms,  where 
expenditure  is  not  so  much  a consideration,  pro- 
pulsion appears  preferable,  as  it  gives  complete 
control,  and  by  placing  the  air  slightly  in  com- 
pression,  effectually  prevents  in-draughts  from 
any  other  than  the  contrived  inlet,  before 
entering  which  the  air  may  be  warmed  in 
winter. 

There  is  also  the  system  of  compelling  the 
influx  of  fresh  air  by  mechanical  extraction  of 
the  foul  air,  which,  to  a certain  extent,  may  be 
regarded  as  propulsion  in  a modified  form.  This 
has  the  disadvantage  of  losing  the  absolute 
control  over  the  point  of  influx,  and  leaving 
the  apartment  exposed  to  possible  draughts. 
Where  mechanical  means  are  used  at  all,  we 
are,  therefore,  decidedly  in  favour  of  propul- 
sion. In  private  houses,  where  only  what 
may  be  called  natural  ventilation,  or  move- 
ment of  air  by  balance  of  pressures,  can  be 
generally  available,  the  question  is  where  to 
admit  the  air.  On  this  point  the  conclusions  of 
the  discussionists  at  the  Institute  seem  abso- 
lutely to  neutralise  each  other.  One  is  in  favour 
of  vertical  tube  inlets,  another  thinks  them 
altogether  bad.  One  would  admit  the  air  at  the 
top  of  the  room,  another  in  the  middle.  There 
has  been  such  a general  run  in  favour  of  vertical 
tube  inlets  lately  that  we  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  them  very  roughly  handled  by 
more  than  one  speaker,  we  do  not  say  without 
reason.  It  is  one  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
these  things  are  taken  up  by  the  mere  force  of 
fashion,  without  any  consideration,  that  Bince 
Mr.  Tobin  revived  this  vertical  tube  system,  and, 
as  one  speaker  remarked,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  ear  of  the  public  when  others  had  failed 
to  do  so,  there  has  been  a general  conviction 
that  yon  have  nothing  to  do  but  put  vertical 
tubes  at  the  sides  of  your  rooms,  and  you  are  all 
right.  It  is  as  well  that  people  should  be 
checked  in  this  sort  of  unthinking  way  of 
taking  up  a system,  and  induced  to  consider 
for  a moment  what  its  effects  really  are,  or 
whether  they  are  equally  beneficial  under  all 
circumstances.  The  defects  alleged  against 
the  vertical  tubes  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion  were  that,  on  a cold  day,  and  with  a fire 
burning,  the  air  took  pretty  nearly  the 
straightest  course  to  the  fire,  causing  draughts 
that  were  disagreeably  felt ; or  that,  under  other 
circumstances,  the  cold  air,  in  ascending  to  the 
top  of  the  room  in  the  first  instance,  became 
partially  mixed  with  impure  air  there,  and  in 
its  inevitable  descent  brought  down  with  it 
Borne  of  the  impure  air  to  be  breathed  again. 
One  speaker,  in  the  discussion,  asked  if  it  were 


we  do  not  question  its  truth,  but  we  do  not  see 
that  on  that  account  all  the  science  of  ventila-  not  eminently  bad  and  unscientific  to  thrust 


tion  “goes  for  nothing.”  Mr.  Spencer  Rolfe  columns  of  cold  air  up  to  the  ceiling,  with  the 
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view  of  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  ; 
though  he  certainly  expressed  himself  inaccu- 
rately in  saying  that  “ this  air”  was  brought 
down  again  to  the  level  of  the  lungs,  “ to  be 
breathed  again  by  the  persons  who  had  expired 
it.”  That  air  which  comes  through  the  tubes 
has  not  been  breathed  before,  but  it  certainly 
may,  as  we  have  said,  bring  down  with  it  some 
that  has.  Our  conclusion  would  be  that  the 
vertical  tube  system  was  a bad  one  for  winter, 
when  there  is  a fire  and  when  the  air  entering 
through  the  tubes  is  much  lower  in  temperature 
than  the  air  in  the  room,  and  that  it  must  in  all 
probability  produce  draughts  towards  the  fire ; 
but  that  in  summer  it  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage, when  there  will  not  only  be  no  draught 
towards  the  fireplace,  but  when  the  indraught 
will  be  less  rapid,  owing  to  the  greater  similarity 
of  the  internal  and  external  temperature,  and 
the  cold  air  will  not  be  brought  in  with  a rush 
such  as  would  carry  it  up  towards  the  ceiling, 
but  would  diffuse  itself  quietly  and  without 
draught.  The  best  method  of  inlet  for  cold 
weather  (and  the  general  sense  of  the  meeting 
seems  to  have  been  in  favour  of  it)  we  consider 
to  be  the  drawing  in  of  warmed  air  through  a 
warm  chamber  behind  the  fireplace,  admitting 
it  into  the  room  about  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  from  the 
ground.  The  vertical  tubes  might  be  placed  as 
au  alternative  ventilation  for  temperatures  in 
which  they  would  act  better  than  the  ingress 
behind  the  fireplace,  and  could  be  stopped  when 
not  used.  We  confess,  however,  that  the  result 
on  our  own  minds  of  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  coupled  with  some  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  has  been 
to  reduce  the  credit  of  the  vertical  tube  system 
considerably. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  exit  for 
the  vitiated  air,  when  the  ventilation  is  not 
governed  by  special  mechanical  means,  Bhould 
be  at  the  top  of  the  room.  To  that  part  of  the 
room  it  naturally  ascends,  and  thence  it  should 
not  be  tempted  to  descend  again.  The  fire 
necessarily  draws  part  of  the  air  of  the  room, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  draw  the 
vitiated  air,  and  for  that  very  reason  the  ingress 
of  the  fresh  air  in  a tolerably  near  neighbour- 
! hood  to  the  fire,  so  that  the  latter  may  get  its 
supply  without  drawing  down  again  the  air  that 
has  been  used,  seems  desirable.  An  ascending 
extract-flue,  contiguous  to  the  chimney-flue,  so 
as  to  be  well  warmed  by  it  when  the  fire  is 
used,  and  capable  of  being  warmed  by  a gaB-jet 
when  the  fire  is  not  in  use,  seems  the  best 
principle  j the  opening  into  the  said  flue  to  be 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  room. 

Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  the  comfort 
of  dwelling-rooms  in  cold  weather  than  more 
attention  to  the  warming  of  the  hall  and  stair- 
case, which  is  usually  a reservoir  of  cold  air 
constantly  liable  to  be  drawn  into  the  rooms  ; 
and  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Thompson,  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Robins,  that  water-closets  Bhould  be  kept 
at  a higher  temperature  than  the  passages 
leading  to  them,  and,  of  course,  with  a separate 
means  of  extract,  is  an  obvious  precaution 
i which  it  would  be  mcst  desirable,  though, 
j perhaps,  not  always  easy  to  carry  out.  Usually 
the  case  is  the  reverse,  and  consequently  there 

Iis  a current  of  foul  air  inward  into  tbe  house. 
It  is  curious  that  in  speaking  of  the  admission 
and  extraction  of  air,  those  who  took  part  in  the 
j discussion  seem  to  have  allowed  themselves  to 
lose  sight  of  the  well-known  fact  that  extraction 
I cannot  be  performed  with  any  certainty  by 
( numerous  outlets, — that  practically  there  is 
( almost  always  one  outlet,  and  that  various  out- 
I lets  are  very  apt  to  become  mere  passages 

I»  for  cross  draughts  from  one  to  another.  One 
speaker  in  the  discussion  wanted  to  have  the 

I bad  air,  after  it  had  been  mixed  with  the  in- 
coming draught  from  vertical  tubes,  carried 
away  by  an  exit  about  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  from  the 
j floor,  to  catch  it,  apparently,  before  it  got  down 
j low  enough  to  be  breathed  again, — as  if  air 
would  go  just  where  one  liked  for  mere  wishing. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  warming,  we  may 
observe  that  Professor  Ayrton’s  open  fireplace 
retained  in  form,  “ but  the  radiating  surface  of 
incandescent  coal  replaoed  by  a larger  radiating 
surface  of  pipes,  heated  by  water  and  steam,” 
is  a very  comfortless-looking  substitute  for  a 
fire,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  combine 
the  two, — to  have  the  incandescent  fire  in  a 
more  economical  form,  and  to  have  radiating 
surfaces  of  pipes,  or  tubes,  in  combination  with 
it,  and  catching  and  utilising  what  would  other- 
wise be  waste  heat  from  the  fire,  as  in  the 
Clieminde  Cordier,  whioh  we  mentioned  in 
reviewing,  the  other  day,  M.  Planat’s  large 


work  on  “ Chauffage  et  Ventilation.”  Another 
point  we  may  touch  upon  in  the  discussion  is 
that  a check  was  given  to  the  sudden  raid 
against  water-traps  which  Beems  to  have  set  in. 
by  the  assurance  of  Professor  Corfield  that  such 
a trap  was  a necessary  adjunct  of  overflow 
and  waste  pipes  even  discharging  “ into  the 
open.”  The  pipes, — especially  scullery  waste- 
pipes, — become  often  coated  with  putrescent 
matter,  which  fouls  the  air  that  passes  through 
the  pipes  into  the  house.  Some  people  seem 
to  think  that,  because  a trap  has  been  found 
to  be  an  inefficient  oheck  to  sewer-gas  under 
pressure,  it  is  therefore  a contrivance  positively 
injurious  and  useless,  whioh  by  no  means 
follows. 

Considering  the  vital  importance  attached  to 
proper  sanitary  conditions  now  by  those  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  hear  opponents  inquiring  how  people  lived  in 
days  when  none  of  the  contrivances  now  con- 
sidered so  all-important  were  known  or  thought 
of,  and  when  the  majority  of  people  inhabited 
houses  all  of  which  would  now  be  pronounced  by 
a sanitary  authority  as  “ unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation.” The  probability  is  that,  after  all,  a large 
number  of  constitutions,  especially  of  those  who 
get  a good  deal  of  outdoor  movement  and  change 
of  place,  are  robust  enough  to  live  in  spite  of 
very  disadvantageous  conditions.  The  pre- 
cautions have  to  be  taken  in  the  interest  of  the 
percentage  who  are  not  so  fortunately  consti- 
tuted, and  would  consequently  be  killed  off  before 
their  time.  As  comparing  the  present  with  the 
past,  however,  towns  are  much  larger  and  more 
crowded  now,  and  the  difficulty  of  guarding 
against  pollution  of  air,  earth,  and  water  pro- 
portionally greater.  But  even  apart  from  that, 
we  imagine  that  with  the  progress  of  mate- 
rial civilisation  there  is  a progressive  and  in- 
herited sensitiveness  in  regard  to  unhealthy 
conditions.  This  was  alluded  to  by  Professor 
Ayrton,  in  mentioning  the  manner  in  which 
in  some  other  countries  people  apparently 
enjoyed  health  under  conditions  which  would  bo 
intolerable  to  us,  and  he  made  the  suggestion 
whether  there  might  not  now  exist  in  this 
country  conditions  which  in  some  future  time 
would  be  considered  unhealthy,  but  which  we 
had  no  sense  of  at  present.  He  is  probably 
right.  We  contrive  and  adapt  in  reference  to 
our  own  present  perceptions,  and  in  the  very 
act  of  doing  so  probably  prepare  the  way 
for  the  cultivation  of  new  and  more  sensi- 
tive perceptions  in  futnre  generations,  who  will 
have  in  their  turn  to  ci'eate  new  and  more  strin- 
gent sanitary  regulations. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE,  1881* 

BY  PROFESSOR  G.  E.  STREET,  R.A. 

The  Principles  of  the  Art. 

In  my  last  lecture  I endeavoured, — and,  I 
hope,  not  in  vain, — to  show  you  what  course  you 
ought  to  take  in  pursuing  the  study  of  archil ec- 
ture  as  a fine  art.  I assumed  that  you  were  all 
students,  whether  of  my  own  branch  of  art  or  of 
others,  and  that  you  would  all,  if  you  really 
aimed  at  success,  gladly  welcome  my  advice, 
even  if  at  times  I seemed  to  demand  very  much 
from  you  in  the  way  of  imagination,  of  zeal,  of 
enthusiasm,  and,  more  than  all,  of  industry. 
To-night  I advance  a step  further  in  an  attempt 
to  show  you  what  are  the  principles  of  the  ait 
to  which  some  of  you  are  devoting  yourselves, 
and  in  which  all  of  you  are  interested. 

Few,  I suppose,  can  doubt  that  there  are  true 
and  false  principles’in  all  the  arts ; but  that  they 
are  more  capable  of  definition  in  regard  to  archi- 
tecture than  to  any  of  the  others,  is  certain, — 
and  this  because  the  absolute  truth  or  falsehood 
of  an  architectural  woi'k  is  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion up  to  a certain  point.  But  by  principles 
you  must  well  understand  that  I do  not  mean 
rules.  These  last  have  often  been  laid  down, 
with  the  result  that  where  they  have  been 
obeyed  implicitly,  all  life  has  been  moat  effec- 
tually stamped  out.  Such,  e.g.,  is  the  supposed 
rule  of  proportion  of  columns  and  their  entabla- 
tures of  Greek  and  Roman  temples.  This 
was  derived  from  the  measurement  of  some  one 
example,  and  the  establishment  of  that  as  the 
model  for  all  others;  so  that,  given  the  diameter 
of  your  column,  the  rest  followed,  and,  in  short, 
the  rule  was  not  one  for  designing  a good  column, 
but  one  for  copying  exactly  a particular  column. 
There  is  no  pretence  for  believing  that  such 

* Second  lecture,  delivered  on  Thursday,  Feb.  17.  (For 
first  lecture,  see  p.  202,  ante.) 


rules  ever  affeoted  the  original  architects ; and 
tbe  particular  features  to  which  they  are  applied 
are  so  different  in  their  proportions  in  ancient 
examples,  as  to  prove  that,  even  in  the  best 
days,  there  was  great  latitude  allowed,  and  that 
there  was  none  of  the  insipidity  which  is  the 
certain  consequence  of  obedience  to  suoh  arbi- 
trary rules.  If  you  want  to  know  how  far  the 
framers  of  such  rules  may  try  to  take  you,  a 
few  quotations  from  Scamozzi’s  “ Mirror  of 
Architecture  ” will  suffice.  “ Here,”  he  says, 

“ is  shown  how  the  columns  follow  one  another, 
and  how  high  every  one  must  be.”  “ The  Doric 
must  be  twelve  models  and  fifty-three  minutes 
and  a half  high.”  “ The  Ionic  must  be  thirteen 
models  high.”  “ The  Tuscan  arch  must  be 
three  models  and  fifty-two  minutes  wide.” 

“ The  impost  is  twenty-seven  minutes  high,” 
and  so  on,  down  to  every  detail  of  the  column, 
its  capital  and  base,  pedestal  and  impost. 
Everything  “must  be”  of  an  exact  and  defined 
height,  projection,  or  distance  apart. 

The  principles  of  the  art  of  architecture  are 
as  eternal  and  reasonable  as  the  so-called 
“ rules  ” are  arbitrary  and  ephemeral.  It  is 
with  the  former  only  that  we  are  concerned  to- 
night. The  most  indisputable  are  those  which 
affect  construction,  and  they  are  of  universal 
application.  The  construction  of  a building 
must  be  good  if  it  is  to  be  a work  deserving 
of  our  respect;  and  by  goodness  we  understand 
that  it  must  be  (i.)  permanent ; (ii.)  exhibited 
rather  than  concealed  ; (iii.)  natural ; (iv.)  suit- 
able to  its  purpose  and  material ; and  (v.)  it 
must  avail  itself  of  tbe  latest  discoveries  and 
inventions  where  it  is  clear  that  they  are 
usable  under  or  consistently  with  the  first 
four  conditions. 

A few  words  only  will  be  necessary  on  each  of 
these  divisions,  (i.)  Construction  must  be  per- 
manent. In  my  last  lecture  I told  you  that 
our  respect  for  old  architects  was  generally 
in  exact  proportion  to  their  respect  for  them- 
selves and  their  work.  No  architect  would 
willingly,  I suppose,  build  a wall  that  was 
certain  to  fall ; but  he  is  hardly  less  to  blame 
who  knowingly  builds  one  that  is  sure  not 
to  last  very  long, — who  makes  it  too  thin,  builds 
it  without  sufficient  foundations,  or  uses  a bad 
quality  or  insufficient  quantity  of  mortar  or 
cement.  And  as  it  is  certain  that  purely  tem- 
porary building  is  not  architecture  at  all,  so 
that  is  most  likely  to  be  architectural  which  is 
made  to  last  as  it  were  for  ever.  Now,  to 
be  permanent,  a wall  must  be  well  constructed. 
It  must  not  only  have  good  and  solid  founda- 
tions, but  its  weights  must  be  evenly  adjusted 
and  duly  provided  for,  and  its  various  openings 
must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  no  cause  of  weakness 
to  it.  But,  according  to  the  second  principle, 
that  construction  should  be  exhibited  rather 
than  concealed,  the  coverings  of  these  openings 
ought  to  be  evident  and  obviously  strong  enough 
for  their  place.  A lintel  is  a good  thing  to  use 
if  you  can  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  strong  enough 
not  to  break  in  two,  but  it  is  not  a good  thing  if 
it  really  does  no  work,  bnt  is  relieved  of  all 
weight  by  a hidden  lintel  of  iron,  or  by  an 
arch  concealed  in  the  wall  above  it.  So,  also,  in 
good  work,  the  construction  of  the  exterior 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  show  the  arrangement 
of  the  interior,  and  you  ought  at  once  to  know 
something  about  the  positions  of  the  floors,  the 
shape  of  the  roofs,  and  the  sizes  and  uses  of  the 
principal  rooms,  merely  by  examining  the 
exterior  of  a building.  The  next  principle  that 
I have  laid  down  is  that  the  design  must 
always  be  natural,  that  is,  proper  to  the  plaoe, 
as  Bimple  as  the  case  allows,  and  not  strained  or 
eccentric  in  its  character  or  detail  for  the  mere 
sake  of  producing  effect.  And  on  this  point 
I cannot  do  better  than  by  quoting  what 
Leon  Battista  Alberti  has  well  said  (book  i., 
chap,  ix.) : — 

“ We  ought  not  to  lay  out  our  whole  study  in  adorning 
one  part  ol'onr  building,  so  as  to  leave  the  rest  neglected 
and  homely  in  comparison  of  it ; but  lot  them  bear  that 
proportieu  among  themselves  that  they  may  appear  to  be 
an  entire  and  perfect  body,  and  not  disjointed  and  un- 
finished members.  Moreover,  in  the  forming  of  t^ese 
members  we  ought  to  imitate  the  modesty  of  nature.  Let 
the  members,  therefore,  be  modestly  proportioned  and 
necessary  lo:  your  uses.  For  all  building,  if  you  consider 
it  well,  owes  its  birth  to  necessity,  was  nursed  by  ctn- 
venience,  and  embellished  by  use.  Pleasure  was  the  last 
thing  consulted  in  it,  which  is  never  truly  obtained  by 
tbiugs  that  are  immoderate.  Let  your  building,  therefore, 
be  such  that  it  may  not  want  any  members  which  it  has  not, 
aud  that  those  which  it  has  may  notin  any  respect  deserve 
to  be  condemned.  Nor  would  I have  an  edifice  terminated 
with  even  continued  lines  void  of  all  manner  of  vuriety. 
Variety  is,  without  dispute,  a very  great  beauty  in  every- 
thing when  it  joins  and  brings  things  together  in  a regular 
manner,  — things  different  but  proportionable  to  each 
other.  For,  as  in  music,  when  the  bass  answers  the  treble 
and  the  tenor  agrees  with  both,  there  arises  from  that 
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variety  of  sounds  an  harmonising  whole ; so  the  like 
happens  in  everything  else.  Of  course,  things  must  be 
executed  according  to  the  approved  practice  of  men  of 
skill ; but  with  this  caution,  that  when  famous  architects 
seem’  by  their  practice  to  have  determined  this  or  that 
treatment  of  Dorio,  Ionic,  Composite,  or  Tuscan,  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  of  any,  yet  they  do  not  tie  us  down  to 
follow  them  so  closely  as  to  transcribe  their  very  designs  ; 
but  only  stir  us  up  by  their  initructions  to  produce  some- 
thing of  our  own  invention,  and  to  endeavour  to  acquire 
equal  or  greater  praise  even  than  they  did." 

The  natural  treatment  of  the  general  design 
of  a building  is,  therefore,  that  which  yon 
should  always  aim  at,  providing  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  buildiDg  without  any  violent 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  mere  architectural 
effect.  But  such  a principle  as  this  has,  of 
course,  its  limits.  There  is  a sort  of  scenic 
effect  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  so  easily  in 
any  other  way  as  by  elaborately  symmetrical 
arrangements  of  plan  and  building.  Few  finer 
examples  of  this  can  be  pointed  to  than  Green- 
wich Hospital,  where, — save  for  the  blank 
absence  of  any  central  object  to  which  the  rest 
may  lead  up, — the  effect  is  unquestionably 
stately  and  impressive  in  a very  high  degree. 
Another  example  of  the  same  class  is  Bernini  s 
really  grand  quadrupled  curved  colonnade  lead- 
ing up  with  a vast  sweep  to  the  front  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome.  Its  scale  is  grand,  and  its 
extent  magnificent ; but  it  overwhelms  the 
building  to  whioh  it  leads,  and,  grand  as  the  idea 

is,  the  effect  is  not  perfect,  solely,  as  at  Green- 
wich, because  the  central  object  is  nob  in 
itself  worthy  of  such  a noble  approaoh.  In  the 
late  Genoese  palaces  you  will  find  good  illustra- 
tions of  the  same  sort  of  scenio  architecture 
dependent  for  its  effect  on  stately  arcades  lead- 
ing from  terrace  to  terrace,  and  in  many  of  the 
French  and  English  houses  of  the  Renaissance 
there  are  somewhat  similar  arrangements.  One 
wing  corresponds  with  another ; there  is  a 
central  porch  ; and  the  garden  is  arranged  in 
regular  terraces,  with  pavilions  or  summer- 
houses at  proper  intervals.  But  if  you  com- 
pare one  of  the  finer  buildings  of  this  class, — 
as,  for  instance,  Montacute  House  or  Barrington 
Court, — with  the  design  of,  say,  Haddon  Hall  or 
Magdalene  College,  Oxford,  where  every  portion 
of  the  building  tells  its  own  story,  and  is  differ- 
ently treated  accordingly,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  love  of  stately  balance  and  sym- 
metry may  be  satisfied  at  too  great  a cost,  and 
that  a far  better  artist  is  generally  revealed  in 
the  least  formal  work  of  the  two.  However  much 
one  may  appreciate  scenio  architecture,  it  is 
necessary  here  to  be  rather  discouraging  as  to 
its  common  introduction.  For  a long  time  the 
student  has  been  taught  that  the  only  possible 
good  arrangement  of  a large  building  is  one 
founded  on  this  principle.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  all  buildings  must  have  a centre  and  wings 
corresponding  exactly.  If  the  stables  are  bnilt 
in  the  guise  of  a :ving  conneoted  with  the  man- 
sion by  a colonnade,  then  some  use  must  be 
found,  at  all  risks,  for  a corresponding  colonnade 
and  wing  on  the  opposite  side.  So,  a chapel 
and  kitchen  having  to  balance  each  other, 
neither  can  be  allowed  to  tell  its  true  story  on 
its  face,  and,  in  the  end,  the  scenic  effect  is  the 
one  thing  that  seems  to  be  thought  of.  This  is 
not  convenient  building,  and  is  consequently 
not  good  art,  and  the  cases  in  which  it  can  be 
ventured  on  must  always  be  rare  and  exceptional 
in  their  opportunities. 

The  next  rule  is  that  the  design  should  be 
suitable  for  the  material  which  has  to  be  used. 
This  is  a practical  rule  which  involves  the  wise 
adjustment  of  the  means  to  the  end.  No  archi- 
tect should  ever  quarrel  with  his  materials  as 
long  as  he  can  ensure  their  being  the  best  of 
their  kind.  His  sole  business  is  to  take  care 
that  his  design  is  suitable  to  the  material,  and 
usually  to  that  which  is  nearest  to  his  hand. 
Where  means  are  unlimited,  or  the  object  to  be 
attained  is  one  of  monumental  character,  then 
it  is  right  to  go  far  afield  at  any  cost  to  obtain 
the  best  and  most  magnificent  material ; for 
the  first  step  to  be  taken,  if  a building  is  to  be 
sumptuous,  is  that  the  material  should  be 
worthy  of  the  labour  that  is  to  be  expended  on 

it.  And  to  some  extent  the  material  that  is  to 
be  used  settles  the  design  of  the  work.  A 
quarry  which  produces  enormous  blocks  of 
granite  has  scant  justice  done  to  it  if  the  archi 
tect  who  uses  it  confines  himself  to  small 
blocks  of  stone.  It  leads  almost  naturally  to 
the  use  of  great  monoliths,  than  which  nothing 
is  more  impressive,  though  there  may  be  no  art 
in  the  mere  magnificence  of  size.  Again,  a 
design  suitable  for  a stone  country  would  be 
wholly  unfit  for  one  in  which  brick  alone 
could  be  used ; and  wherever  many  marbles 


could  be  obtained,  the  design,  to  be  natural, 
must  be  in  every  respect  quite  unlike  anything 
that  oould  be  built  in  a country  where  nothing 
but  a fine  and  easily-worked  oolite  existed,  or 
in  one  where  the  only  material  was  a hard  and 
untraotable  limestone.  Natural  use  of  his 
material  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  aims  of  a 
good  architect,  and  this  not  only  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  stone  to  begin  with,  but  equally  in 
the  way  in  whioh  it  is  worked.  If  you  use  a 
fine  marble  for  the  face  of  a wall,  it  must  be 
wrought  very  finely  everywhere,  and  polished 
for  the  best  part  of  the  work.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  use  a freestone,  you  may  confine 
yourself  to  working  the  elaborated  architectural 
features,  only  leaving  the  body  of  the  wall 
rough ; but  you  must  remember  that  if  your  archi- 
tecture is  to  be  good  or  elaborate,  you  must 
begin  by  working  the  face  of  the  wall,  so  that 
the  whole  may  be  of  one  harmonious  texture. 
The  size  of  the  Btones  and  their  jointing  is 
equally  to  be  thought  of.  As  a rule,  large 
atones  are  only  to  be  used  in  large  buildings, 
for  the  apparent  scale  of  a wall  depends  much 
on  the  size  of  the  stones  that  are  used  in  it. 
The  same  is  true  if  the  available  materials  are 
brick  or  timber.  With  either  of  these  the 
whole  structure,  every  moulding  and  every 
detail  of  ornament,  ought  to  be  different  from 
what  they  are  in  stone.  Every  material  has  its 
own  capabilities,  and  the  architect  is  bound  to 
use  each  in  its  proper  fashion.  And  here,  on 
this  point  of  making  the  best  possible  use  of 
common  materials,  I may  give  you  a quotation 
from  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  the  conclusion  of 
which  I think  we  may  all  very  heartily  agree: — 

“ It  will,  perchance,  be  said  that  this  doctrine  " [which 
he  bad  been  laying  down]  “ touching  the  five  orders  were 
fltt-r  for  the  quarries  of  Asia,  which  yielded  127  columns 
60  ft.  high  to  the  Ephesian  Temple,  than  for  the  Spirits  of 
England,  who  must  be  contented  with  more  ignoble 
materials.  To  this  I answer  that  this  need  not  discourage 
us.  For  I have  often  at  Venice  viewed  with  much  pleasure 
an  anti-porch  after  the  Green  manner  raised  by  Andrea 
Palladio  upon  eight  columns,  the  Basis  of  Stone  without 
pedestal,  the  Shafts  of  meer  brick  foot  and  hilf  thick  and 
consequently  thirty-five  foot  high,  than  which  mine  eye 
hath  never  seen  more  stately  of  stone  or  marble.” 

He  then  describes  how  the  bricks  were  made, 
and  concludes, — “ whioh  short  description  I 
could  not  omit,  that  thereby  it  may  appear  how 
in  truth  we  want  rather  art  than  stuff  to  satisfy 
our  greatest  fancies.” 

Finally,  the  architect  must  avail  himself  of 
the  best  as  well  as  of  the  latest  discoveries  and 
inventions  in  construction.  It  cannot  be  right 
to  build  one  day  with  arches  everywhere  through- 
out his  work,  and  on  the  next  to  assume  that  no 
such  convenient  servant  as  the  arch  had  ever 
been  discovered.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  say, 
“ I will  use  a round  arch  because  I like  it,  but 
though  I know  that  a pointed  arch  is  more  con- 
venient, and,  in  Borne  positions,  far  stronger,  I 
dislike  it  bo  much  that  nothing  shall  persuade 
me  ever  to  adopt  it,” — a sentiment  expressed 
with  the  honest  frankness  of  his  time  by  the  old 
writer  just  quoted,  in  the  following  passage  : — 

“ As  for  those  arches  which  our  artizans  call  of  the  third 
and  fourth  point,  I say  th-se,  both  for  the  natural  imbecility 
of  the  sharp  angle  itself,  and  likewise  for  their  very  un- 
comeliness, ought  to  be  exiled  from  judicious  eyes,  and 
leit  to  their  first  inventors,  the  Goths  or  Lumbards, 
amongst  other  reliques  of  that  barbarous  age.” 

The  Pompeian  architect  who  carried  the 
entablature  above  his  columns  on  a concealed 
log  of  timber  was  trying  to  imitate  the  work  of 
men  who  had  been  dealing  with  blocks  of  stone 
large  enough  to  bridge  the  space  from  column  to 
column,  and  there  was  laudable  ingenuity  in  the 
Pompeian’s  device,  who,  having  no  stone  to  use, 
iDvented  a substitute  for  it.  But  to  us  who 
know  that  such  a substitute  is  not  permanent 
in  its  nature,  and  that  there  is  now  a mode  of 
carrying  the  wall  above  by  arches  over  suoh 
spaces  which  may  be  absolutely  permanent,  there 
is  no  justification  whatever  for  the  imitation  of 
the  Pompeian  mode  of  building. 

In  modern  buildings  the  greater  part  of  the 
construction  is  concealed,  and  there  is  a conse- 
quent temptation, — only  too  often  acquiesced  in, 
— to  make  it  subservient  entirely  to  supposed 
convenience.  A common  instance  of  this  is  the 
free  use  of  iron  as  a concealed  support  in  place 
of  masonry.  Our  forefathers  knevv  nothing  of 
such  aids  to  easy  planning.  When  they  made 
the  plan  of  one  floor  they  involved  themselves 
in  accepting  the  same  plan  for  the  floors  above 
and  below.  Walls  came  above  walls,  and  no 
little  skill  was  required,  therefore,  so  to  plan  the 
various  floors  as  to  make  all  the  arrangements 
conven  ent,  and  yet  subject  to  good  and  sounfl 
structural  conditions.  In  onr  own  time  the 
temptation  to  carry  walls  on  iron  girders  over 
voids  is  too  often  accepted  as  a matter  of  course ; 
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the  ingenuity  exeroised  in  planning  is  diminished, 
and  the  structure  is  less  permanent,  for  a flaw 
in  the  iron,  its  decay,  or  the  accident  of  a fire, 
may  iuvolve  the  ruin  of  a whole  building  where, 
under  the  old  conditions,  the  walls  might  have 
stood  unharmed  by  such  catastrophes.  I do  not, 
therefore,  recognise  such  aids  to  construction  as 
these  as  being  real  and  genuine.  They  are 
rather  temptations  than  anything  else,  and 
ought  only  to  be  adopted  when  it  is  clear 
that  their  use  is  not  opposed  to  the 
principles  already  laid  down.  The  architect 
who  attempts  by  concealed  construction  to  imi- 
tate a wholly  different  sort  of  work  must  in- 
evitably fail,  for  sincerity  is  of  the  essence  of 
good  art,  and  the  detection  of  insincerity  is 
oertain.  Even  untutored  men  will  Burely  per- 
ceive that  a deception  has  been  practised,  and 
will  resent  it.  If  you  have  such  magnifioent 
material  that  you  can  obtain  it  in  masses  of 
sufficient  bulk,  I can  conceive  no  reason  for 
objecting  to  the  employment  of  trabeated  sys- 
tems of  architecture.  The  vast  balk  of  the 
horizontal  block  or  lintel  is  in  itself  impressive; 
and  if  it  rests  upon  blocks  of  corresponding 
magnificence,  in  the  shape  of  monolithic  columDS, 
there  are  fe>v  modes  by  which  the  imagiuatiou 
can  be  more  surely  excited.  But  the  same  sort 
of  design  executed  with  small  stones,  or  with 
bricks  covered  with  plaster,  never  impresses  ns 
in  the  same  way,  because  the  slightest  atten- 
tion discloses  the  fact  that  some  unseen  mode 
of  holding  the  work  together  has  been  adopted, 
without  which  the  whole  must  certainly  at  once 
collapse.  The  Mediceval  architect  was,  like  the 
Greek,  a frank  and  sincere  constructor.  There 
was  no  disguise  about  his  work.  In  his  hands 
each  stone  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  office 
and  to  have  performed  its  duty.  And  there  are 
few  examples  more  illustrative  of  his  feeling 
than  those  monuments  and  open  porches  which 
are  so  common  a feature  in  Italian  buildings. 
Here  there  are  four  arches  carried  on  four  single 
shafts, — a sort  of  construction  which  is  really 
impossible.  The  architect  frankly  announces 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  by  the  exhibition  of  an  iron 
tie  across  the  base  of  the  arch  which  ties  the 
whole  together,  and  makeB  the  whole  work,  not 
only  possible,  but  Becnre.  The  modern  mode  of 
doing  the  same  thing  would  be  to  continue  the 
columns  up  above  the  caps  to  support  concealed 
girders.  In  this  way  the  evidence  of  the  tie 
is  got  rid  of,  and  the  eye  is  distracted  by  a feat 
of  construction  which,  to  those  who  are  not  iu 
the  secret,  is  wholly  incomprehensible.  In  good 
work  the  external  form  is  always  a translation 
of  the  internal  structure,  a building,  if  it  is  per- 
fect, being  as  complete  an  organism  as  the 
human  frame. 

So  far,  I think  you  will  see  that  the  principles 
which  are  necessary  in  all  good  architecture  are 
almost  beyond  dispute.  It  may  be  said  by 
some  of  you  that  they  are  mere  truisms.  Would 
that  they  were  always  so  accepted  and  acted 
on  ! It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  they 
were  absolutely  accepted  and  always  acted  on 
little  more  would  need  to  be  taught.  The  man 
who  never  consented  to  break  one  of  them  would, 
depend  upon  it,  have  so  much  character  as 
to  make  it  certain  that  the  ornaments  of  his 
construction,  which  convert  boilding  into  archi- 
tecture, would  at  least  have  that  great  force 
which  comes  from  simplicity  and  fitness  for 
their  place  and  work.  His  ornament  would 
be  that  of  the  construction,  and  would  not  be 
merely  applied  in  front  of  it  and  without 
reference  to  it.  His  work  would  be  bo  complete 
in  itself  and  in  its  details  that  even  as  a 
ruin  it  would  be  beautiful.  The  ruins  of  the 
consummate  works  of  the  Greek  architects  are 
hardly  less  beautiful  in  their  decay  than  they 
were  in  their  perfection.  Two  thousand  years 
of  neglect  have  left  the  Temple  of  Neptune 
at  Pfestum  as  grand  and  dignified,  and  well  nigh 
as  beautiful,  as  on  the  day  of  its  completion, 
whilst  the  Gothic  ruin  is  equally  worth  studying, 
and  ju9t  as  provocative  of  admiration  as  the 
Greek.  Every  part  of  its  construction  was 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  and  the  destruction 
or  decay  of  parts  still  leaves  what  remains 
instinct  with  power  and  beauty.  How  different 
may  the  case  be ! In  a Roman  building  you 
may  too  often  remove  the  whole  ap^liqu4  face 
of  the  architecture,  and  the  building  will  still 
stand,  but  in  such  a guise  as  to  give  you  no 
sense  of  permanent  beauty  ; whilst  iu  a modern 
building  it  is  sufficient  to  let  it  fall  into  decay  to 
see  how  loa'hsome  it  has  heen  from  the  first,  for 
that  ‘‘calm  decay”  which  seems  to  give  bo 
many  added  charms  to  the  Greek  or  Gothic 
fragment,  discloses  in  it  nothing  whatever  that 
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is  good,  or  pleasant  to  the  eye,  or  in  any  sense 
venerable. 

We  have  next  to  consider  how  far,  out  of  the 
vast  array  of  facts  which  the  student  finds  in 
the  history  of  his  art,  some  may  be  selected 
which  involve  the  establishment  of  abstract 
truths.  And  to  accomplish  this  we  must  examine 
the  works  of  all  times  rather  than  of  one  period 
only,  confident  of  this,  that  as  all  good  develop- 
ments in  art  have  proceeded  from  the  realisation 
of  good  principles  dormant  before,  so  the  more 
these  practices  are  traced  home  to  the  causes  or 
theories  out  of  which  they  rose,  the  more  likely 
are  we  to  perceive  their  true  bearing. 

The  first  essential  of  a building  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  it  shall  be  well  built.  This  is  not 
architecture.  Architecture  is  the  art  of  giving 
“ style”  to  building,  and,  after  this,  some  or  all 
of  the  other  abstract  qualities  of  Rhythm, 
Breadth,  Scale,  Light  and  Shade,  Mystery, 
Repose.  What,  you  may  ask,  is  “ Style”  ? I 
will  answer  yon  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  my  brethren  (M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc)  : — 

“ Stylo  resides  in  distinction  of  form,  and  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  beauty,  thongh  it  does  not  itself  constitute 
beauty.  Our  sense  of  style  is  instinctive.  In  the  midst 
of  an  assembly  you  distineui'h  one  man  among  all  others. 
It  is  not  beauty  which  attracts  you  in  him,  ana  yet,  moved 
by  a mysterious  inlluence,  your  eyes  follow  him  If  you 
have  any  power  of  ob-ervauon,  you  And  yourself  arriving 
at  some  sort  of  explanation  of  the  power  he  exercises. 
It  is  something  in  his  frame,  as  well  as  in  bis  contour, 
in  his  movements  and  the  rapport  which  exists  between 
them  and  his  features  and  expressions.  By  degreos  you 
have  lixed  ideas  as  to  his  habit-t,  his  tastes,  his  character. 
It  is  the  first  time  you  have  ever  seen  him,  and  you  know 
him  not;  but  you  build  upon  what  you  see  a whole 
romance.  It  is  only  those  who  possess  style  who  exercise 
this  singular  fascination.  Mausind  is  so  spoilt  by  false 
education,  by  infirmities  moral  and  physical,  that  it  is  not 
common  to  find  any  who  really  have  this  qualitv.  But 
look  at  animals,  and  you  will  find  that  they  all  possess  it. 
There  is  never  a false  gesture,  never  a movement  which 
does  not  follow  on  a want,  a desire,  or  a fear.  Animals  are 
never  affected,  mannered,  vulgar.  Whether  plain  or  haud- 
some,  they  have  style,  because  they  have  none  but  simple 
sentiments,  and  seek  their  ends  bv  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  means.  Man,  and  above  all  the  most  civilised  man, 
being  a very  complicated  animal,  transformed  by  an  educa- 
tion which  teaches  him  to  fight  against  his  instincts,  it  is 
ilmost  necessary  for  him  to  get  out  of  himself,  so  to  9peak, 
in  order  to  find  ‘style.’  ’’ 

I Style  in  architecture  is  the  perfect  harmony 
between  the  means  and  the  end,  which  is  found 
in  all  the  ideas  and  desires  of  the  highest  type 
pf  man.  Refinement  of  detail  is  indispensable ; 
largeness  and  breadth  are  its  natural  forms  of 
expression ; but  in  certain  places  it  may  give 
greater  grace  to  the  most  intricate  and  delicate 
work.  It  is  this  noble  quality  whioh  is  essen- 
.ial  in  good  art,  and  it  is  as  possible  to  have 
t in  a bnilding  as  in  a m in  or  a beast.  The 
issential  condition,  you  see,  is  that  your  style 
ihould  be  a true  and  sensible  expression  of 
iimple  and  abstract  principles  or  requirements, 
-t  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  styles  of 
irohitecture,  as  we  call  them,  for  it  is  possible 
;hat  every  one  of  these  in  succession  may  afford 
examples  of  incontestable  style.  This,  at  least, 
s clear,  I suppose,  to  all  of  you, — that  a vast 
>ha8tn exists  between  architeotural  designs;  that 
lome  are  vulgar,  affected,  mannered;  whilst 
>thers  are  natural,  simple,  and  dignified ; and 
ihat  whilst  the  only  admiration  ever  extorted 
!or  the  former  is  that  ignorant  love  of  a new 
-hing  which  is  so  evanescent  and  so  little  to  be 
•espected,  the  admiration  of  the  latter  inoreases 
is  they  grow  older,  and  year  by  year  becomes 
nore  certain  and  universal.  The  popular  voice, 
vhich  finds  something  worth  loving  after  an 
ige  has  passed  since  the  construction  of  a build- 
ng,  is  as  unerring  in  the  correctness  of  its 
udgment  as  the  supposed  approval  of  a new 
vork  is  fallible  and  to  be  mistrusted. 

The  next  quality  at  which  we  must  aim  is, 
ike  the  former,  one  which  is  common  to  our 
>wn  and  other  arts.  The  poet  cannot  afford  to 
leglect  style  in  his  work  any  more  than  he  can 
venture  to  trifle  with  its  rhythm,  and  a perfeot 
milding  has  its  rhythm  as  well  as  its  style.  It 
s a quality  very  diffioult  to  describe  in  words, 
>uc  in  architecture  it  is  an  art  depending  on 
lumbers  and  proportions.  Some  expression 
aught  up,  repeated,  balanced,  emphasised  in 
ucceeding  passages,  at  intervals  which  are 
ither  regular  or  regulated,  constitutes  usually 
he  rhythmical  beauty  of  a work  of  architecture. 
To  doubt  it  is  sometimes  secured  by  direct 
pplication  of  geometrical  figures,  at  others  by 
hat  instinct  for  the  beautiful  which  makes  a 
rained  eye  go  so  near  to  the  figures  or  propor- 
ions  which  might  be  drawn  by  rule,  but  to 
rhich  the  oharm  is  added  of  something  which 
j fresh,  human,  and  suggestive  in  its  very 
eparture  from  exactness.  Take  the  simplest 
ase  conoeivable,  that  of  a Greek  portico. 


Arrange  the  columns  with  perfect  regularity 
and  without  any  thought,  and  there  is  no 
rhythm  ; but  arrange  them  so  that  a dominant 
point  in  the  base  shall  be  placed  in  a certain 
relation  to  another,  as,  e.q.,  the  centre  in  one  of  the 
columns  or  capitals,  or  in  the  pediment,  and  that 
the  line  which  oonnects  these  two  points  be  one 
which,  if  repeated  again,  connects  other  marked 
features,  and  you  at  once  have  a simple  and 
admirable  sort  of  rhythm.  Or,  take  another 
case,  to  prove  the  point  by  a negative.  Design 
a tower,  300  ft.  in  height,  and  divide  it  into 
twelve  equal  stages,  and  you  will  have  an  erec- 
tion which  will  have  no  more  rhythm  than  the 
empty  Bheet  has  before  the  poet  has  covered  it 
with  his  rhythmical  lines.  Yet  such  a tower 
may  possess  all  the  qualities  which  I have  up  to 
this  point  included  in  the  conditions  precedent 
of  a good  piece  of  architecture.  It  may  be 
solid,  simple,  suitable  for  its  purpose,  and  may 
even  have  a certain  style,  but  not  having 
rhythm,  it  is  not  architecture  at  all  in  any 
good  sense.  If  we  wish  to  see  how  the  op- 
posite effect  may  be  produced,  let  us  see  how 
Giotto  planned  the  proportions  of  his  to^eror 
campanile  at  Florence.  My  drawing  shows  yon 
this  design  in  elevation.  Yon  will  perceive  that 
it  is  divided  into  seven  principal  stages  in 
height.  Of  these  the  six  lower  are  grouped  in 
pairs,  and  so  arranged  by  lines  of  dark  marble 
and  stringcoarseB  as  to  increase  in  height  as 
they  leave  the  ground.  In  the  two  lower  stages, 
the  panels,  being  very  near  the  eye,  are  of  the 
same  height.  In  the  next  coupled  stages  the 
upper  windows  are  one-seventh  larger  than 
those  below  them ; the  fifth  and  sixth  stages 
are  nearly  equal,  but  the  upper  one  has  panels 
marked  with  an  ontline  of  serpentine  one-tenth 
longer  than  those  below.  Finally,  the  single 
story  of  the  upper  stage  is  equal  to  two  of  those 
below,  and  crowns  with  rare  grace  this  succes- 
sion of  oonpled  stages  which  have  gradually  led 
up  to  it.  The  diameter  of  the  tower  is  the 
dimension  which  appears  to  regulate  the  whole 
scheme,  being  one-sixth  of  the  whole  height. 
The  gables  over  the  windows  are  of  the  angle 
whose  base  is  as  3 to  a perpendicular  of  4 
and  hypothennse  of  5, — according  to  the 
ancients  the  perfect  triangle,  the  square  of  the 
hypothenuse  being  equal  to  the  united  squares 
of  the  two  sides.  But  the  square  or  circle  seems 
to  have  been  the  figure  mainly  used  by  Giotto 
in  arranging  the  lines  of  his  work.  In  Giotto’s 
tower  I have  given  you  an  example  which 
shows,  I think,  how  conscious  one  of  the  greatest 
artist  was  of  the  use  of  some  definite  system  of 
proportion.  It  is  doc  possible  to  give  yon  an 
incidental  treatise  on  so  large  a subject,  in  ihe 
midst  of  a lecture  which  has  to  embrace  so 
much  in  so  short  a time.  But  in  a few  words  I 
may  direct  your  attention  to  it.  with  a view  to 
inducing  you  to  follow  the  subjeot  up  for  your- 
selves as  you  have  the  opportunity.  I will  take 
one  only  out  of  many  figures  which  has  been 
made  much  of  in  old  times,  and  this  is  the 
equilateral  triangle.  There  can,  I think,  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  proportions  of  the  Pyramids 
were  decided  by  it.  Take  four  equilateral 
triangles  and  inoline  them  to  eaoh  other  to  a 
common  centre,  and  you  have,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  the  outline  of  the  finest  among  them.  The 
equilateral  triangle  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  favourite  forms,  but  especially  was  it  so 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Westminster  Abbey  and 
Stone  Church  are  both  designed  with  its  aid,  and  M. 
Viol let-le- Duo  has  given  several  French  examples, 
— Notre  Dame,  Chalons,  if  I remember  rightly, 
among  others.  Old  writers  frequently  enlarge 
on  the  virtues  of  this  and  other  such  figures  to 
the  architect,  and  thongh  in  the  use  of  many  of 
them  there  seems  to  be  something  rather  em- 
pirical, it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  they  have 
influenced  architects  in  almost  all  ages. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  all  systems  of  proportion, 
the  parts  or  divisions  of  a buildiDg  which  are 
treated  in  relation  to  each  other  must  be  either 
really  connected  with  eaoh  other,  or  so  visible 
together  at  one  time  as  to  be  naturally  looked 
at  as  united  members.  There  need,  therefore, 
be  no  connexion  between  the  lines  which  settle 
the  proportions  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  a 
building.  What  is  intelligible  is  that  there 
should  be  a distinot  relation  or  system  of  pro- 
portion between  features  which  the  eye  is 
certain  to  compare  together, — as,  e.g.,  the  height 
of  a column  to  that  of  its  entablature,  the 
dimensions  of  a metope  to  those  of  a triglyph, 
and  the  proportions  of  both  to  the  diameter  of 
the  column  and  the  width  of  the  intercolumnia- 
tion.  Another  mode  of  deciding  the  proportions 
has  been  ingeniously  formulated  by  Mr.  Watkiss 


Lloyd  in  his  calculations  as  to  the  system  of 
proportion  adopted  in  the  Parthenon.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  his  discovery  appears  to 
be  a real,  aud,  if  so,  an  important  one,  thongh 
the  system  adopted  seems  on  the  face  of  it  to  be 
wholly  arbitrary.  He  shows  that  the  propor- 
tions are  all  derived  from  a system  of  figures 
standing  in  the  ratio  of  1 to  6,  that  is,  separated 
by  the  number  five, — as,  for  instance,  1-6,  2-7, 
3-8,  4-9,  5-10,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  breadth  of 
the  top  step  is  to  its  length  as  4 to  9.  The 
height  and  width  of  tho  front  as  9 to  14,  and  the 
height  of  the  front  to  the  length  of  the  building 
as  2 to  7,  and  so  on.  Whac  is  not  clear  is 
whether  such  a system  was  pecnliar  to  this  one 
building ; and  even  then  I fail  to  see  why  it 
should  produce  a good  result.  Vitruvius, 
speaking  of  rules  for  proportion,  says  that, — 

“ The  ancients  have  directed  these  to  be  observed  in  all 
works,  but  more  particularly  should  they  be  atteud-d  to 
in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  in  which  tho  faults  as  well  as 
the  beauties  remain  to  the  end  of  time." 

And  for  the  last  two  centuries  or  more  men 
have  been  endeavouring  to  discover  what  these 
rules  are.  They  have  succeeded  in  ascertaining 
many  facts  of  the  highest  interest.  And  there 
is  evidence  that  in  Mediteval  times  similar  rules 
were  observed  to  those  which  Vitruvius  laid 
down.  To  mention  cne  only.  In  1521  Cesare 
Cesariano  published  a book  on  the  subject. 
Ces-iriano,  in  his  Commentary,  gives  a plan, 
section,  and  elevation  of  Milan  Cathedral,  which, 
after  Vitruvius,  he  oalla  the  “ Ichnography,” 
“ Orthography,”  and  **  f'cenograpby.”  A Trigono 
as  Pariquadrato  perstructa  Germanico  more.” 
And  “ Secundum  Qermanicam  Symelriam.” 

Professor  Cockerell  took  much  pains,  many 
years  ago,  to  show  that  William  of  Wvke- 
ham  planned  the  chapels  of  his  colleges  at  Win- 
chester and  Oxford  by  the  aid  of  geometrical 
figures,  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  something  fasci- 
nating in  the  suggestion  of  any  scheme  which 
shall  involve  as  a certainty  a well-proportioned 
work.  Whether  laws  can  be  laid  down  which 
can  be  generally  applied  is  open  to  grave 
doubt ; but  Cockerell's  words  are,  in  any  case, 
true,  and  worth  quoting: — 

“Tho  perception  of  proportion,  tho  fundamental  ele- 
ment of  the  beautiful  in  architecture,  ae>-ms  to  be  the 
la,9t  acquirom-ut  of  the  student  instead  of  tho  first.  We 
begin  by  admiring  ornaments,  do'ailo,  and  forms;  but  it 
i-.  at  a more  advanced  stage  only  that  wo  mahe  all  these 
subordinate  to  that  8en<e  of  rhythmical  proportion  and 
that  harmony  of  quantities  which  alfect  the  mind  like  a 
mathematical  ' ru'h,  and,  like  a concord  of  musical  sounds 
on  the  ear,  is  perceived  and  confessed  by  the  eye  as 
obvious  and  unalterable." 

The  only  fear  in  such  investigations  as  these 
is  that  any  of  yon  should  be  led  to  suppose  that 
any  system  can  stand  in  place  of  the  genins  of 
an  artist.  The  utmost  that  you  will  arrive  at 
by  such  a process  is  the  avoidance  of  errors  of 
general  proportion,  it  being  very  manifest  that 
this  is  possible. 

But  it  would  be  a calamity  if  you  were  led  to 
suppose  for  an  instant  that  the  nse  of  a mathe- 
matical formula  could  or  ought  ever  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  cultivation  of  the  eye,  that  is,  of 
the  natural  sense  of  good  proportion  or  rhythm 
in  architecture.  It  is  by  the  careful  observation 
of  cultivated  eyes  that  some  of  the  most  deli- 
cate, and  at  the  same  time  most  important,  rules 
have  been  arrived  at  for  onr  guidance.  A few 
of  these  may  shortly  be  referred  to  here.  There 
is,  first,  the  entasis  of  the  Greek  column.  The 
column,  first  of  all,  was  made  to  taper,  so  as  to 
give  it  the  greatest  possible  appearance  of  sta- 
bility, and  then  it  was  perceived  that  there  was 
some  appearanoe  of  the  outer  lines  being  very 
slightly  concave.  This  is  an  effect  which  you 
will  find  constantly  in  absolutely  straight  lines. 
A ceiling,  the  side  of  a spire,  a long  line  of 
steps,  will  all  of  them,  if  absolutely  straight, 
appear  to  be  concave.  The  Greek  artist  remedied 
this  by  the  most  delicate  increase  of  dimensions, 
giving  his  column  an  almost  imperceptibly  con- 
vex outline, — no  more  than  was  enough  to  cor- 
rect the  ocular  deception  which  the  straight  line 
produces.  In  old  examples  this  entasis  appears 
sometimes  to  be  exaggerated,  owing  to  the  decay 
of  the  Btone  or  marble  at  the  junction  of  the 
column  with  the  capital.  And  it  is  important 
to  notice,  also,  that  the  entasis  was  not  given 
where  good  reason  existed  for  omitting  it.  Thus, 
in  the  two  ranges  of  columns  forming  the  cella , 
the  columns  of  the  upper  range  are  continuations 
of  those  below  them,  with  an  entablature  in- 
serted between  them.  In  this  case,  if  the  upper 
and  lower  columns  had  had  any  entasis,  there 
would  have  been  a disagreeable  conflict  of 
carves,  and  so  these  columns  are  all  formed  with 
straight  outlines.  Another  practice  wa9  to  make 
the  columns  Blope  slightly  inwards,  so  as  to  give 
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a greater  appearance  of  strength;  another,  the 
placing  of  the  outside  columns  nearer  to  each 
other  than  the  rest;  another  the  giving  a 
slight  curve  to  the  architrave,  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  entasis  was  given  to  the 
column ; and  another  the  making  the  whole 
tread  of  the  long  line  of  steps  on  which  the 
temples  were  placed  slightly  higher  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  ends.  In  Gothic  architecture 
you  will  find  the  same  delicate  modifications  to 
meet  various  optical  effects.  Spires  undoubtedly 
sometimes  had  an  entasis.  It  was  usually  so 
delicate  as  not  to  offend  ; and,  indeed,  it  may 
almost  be  said  that  directly  the  entasis  is 
obvious  it  is  offensive.  The  spire-lights  and 
pinnacles  of  spires  were  also  so  contrived  as  to 
produce  the  same  effect.  Then  columns  were 
often  banded,  not  in  the  centre,  but  slightly 
above  the  centre.  The  reason  is  that  if  you 
band  a oolumn  in  the  exact  centre  the  upper 
half  of  the  column  is  certain  to  look  longer  than 
the  lower  half.  Then,  just  as  the  Greek  column 
was  inclined,  so  are  the  walls  of  many  steeples. 
Good  examples  of  this  are  seen  in  some  of  the 
best  of  the  beautiful  group  of  Normandy  steeples 
which  make  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen  such 
delightful  ground  to  an  architect.  Another 
delicate  adjustment  is  constantly  adopted  in  old 
traceries,  but  Beldom,  I fear,  noticed.  ThiB 
is  the  change  in  the  dimensions  of  mouldings 
where  the  tracery  becomes  intricate,  and  where 
the  moulding  proper  for  the  large  lower  lights 
of  a window  would,  if  carried  throughout  in 
a mechanical  way,  entirely  block  all  the  smaller 
lights  and  spandrels  of  the  tracery  and  cusps. 
Another  is  the  stilting  of  arches  Blightly,  in  order 
to  make  the  curved  line  sit  with  sufficient 
quietness  and  dignity  on  the  cap ; another  the 
modification  of  the  curved  lines  of  cusps  to  give 
the  Bame  effect.  These,  indeed,  were  often 
drawn  by  hand ; no  other  way  allows  of  their 
curves  showing  such  delicate  growth.  At 
Lincoln,  the  cusped  arcades  are  all  so  drawn. 
In  the  Italian  arched  canopies  to  porches  and 
monuments,  where  the  arches  are  so  constructed 
as  not  to  be  able  to  stand  without  iron  ties 
at  the  base,  the  arch  was  weighted  on  the  under- 
side with  a Bomewhat  heavy  trefoil,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  give  an  appearance  of  stability. 
These  illustrations  will  be  sufficient  to  show  you 
how  universal  has  been  the  desire  of  architects 
in  all  ages  to  adopt  the  most  subtle  variations 
for  the  sake  of  securing  the  best  possible  effect 
in  their  work,  and  how  important  it  is,  there- 
fore, to  remember  that  the  training  of  the  eye  is 
far  more  necessary  to  the  architect  than  the 
closest  adherence  to  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius, 
and  those  who  have  followed  in  his  steps, 
interesting  and  valuable  though  these  precepts 
may  often  be,  and  full  of  suggestions  well  worth 
following  out. 

The  other  elements  that  I have  named  are 
what  we  look  for  in  the  best  work,  but  they  are 
not  so  indispensable  as  those  already  mentioned, 
and  for  this  reason:  they  are  elements  which 
may  be  aimed  at,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
ohoice  of  the  architect.  He  may  aim,  if  he 
chooses,  at  breadth  of  effect ; and  he  will  always 
do  well  to  do  so.  But  he  may  equally  aim  at  a 
picturesqueness  which  sacrifices  breadth,  and 
which,  if  it  arises  naturally  out  of  the  conditions 
of  the  case,  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  In 
all  cases,  also,  the  treatment  of  the  design  with 
the  object  of  impressing  the  eye  with  a real  idea 
of  its  scale  is  important.  It  hardly  admits  of 
discussion  whether  or  no  the  artist  is  skilful  who 
makes  the  scale  of  his  building  look  smaller 
than  it  really  is,  for  it  requires  much  skill  so  to 
dispose  and  proportion  the  various  members  as 
to  make  each  appear  to  be  of  the  right  size 
for  its  place,  and  yet  to  add  to,  rather  than 
diminish,  the  apparent  size  of  the  whole.  But  I 
think  all  these  points  will  be  more  easily  dealt 
with  if  we  go  on  now  to  consider,  as  far  as  time 
will  admit,  the  evidences  we  have  in  ancient 
buildings  of  the  close  attention  which  was  paid 
by  their  designers  to  subtle  principles  which  it 
is  necessary  to  master  if  we  are  to  produce  work 
at  all  comparable  to  theirs. 

In  one  point  all  ancient  work  agrees.  This  is, 
that  all  parts  of  a building  must  be  equally  well 
designed.  No  good  work  is  ever  done  which  is 
done  solely  for  show.  If  yon  really  love  your 
work  you  will  make  it  good  all  round, — as  simple 
as  you  like : for  it  would  be  absurd  to  make 
work  which  can  hardly  be  seen  as  elaborate  as 
that  which  is  meant  for  the  delight  of  the  eye 
of  every  passer-by, — but  still  good  in  its  propor- 
tions, and  in  its  detail  wherever  any  is  introduced. 
To  how  many  buildings  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century  would  it  be  possible  td  go  with  this  im- 


pression of  an  architectural  sine  qud  non  ? The 
truth  is  that  only  too  often  men  seem  to  have 
thought  that  one  elevation  of  a building  would 
be  all  that  would  ever  be  seen.  They  have 
satisfied  themselves  with  handsome  geometrical 
elevations  of  the  principal  front,  and  have 
assumed  that  every  one  would  be  polite  enough 
not  to  look  at  the  work  in  perspective.  So  you 
see  grand  cornices  in  front,  none  at  all  at  the 
ends,  Btone  on  one  side,  compo  on  the  other,  and 
other  similar  mistakes.  For  the  same  reason, 
no  discovery  that  old  architects  often  indulged 
in  Bham  fronts  to  their  buildings  justifies  their 
erection  now.  From  some  point  of  view,  the 
deception  is  quite  sure  to  be  detected,  and  when 
found  out  produces  the  worst  possible  effect. 
Moreover,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  design  a Bham 
front  which  does  not  at  onoe  condemn  itself,  be- 
cause it  almost  always  happens  that  the  features, 
which  are  used  merely  because  they  are  pretty, 
having  no  corresponding  structure  behind  them, 
have  no  structural  effect,  and  thus  prove  them- 
selves to  be  unnecessary  impostors. 

A sham  feature  is  often  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  symmetry,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  symmetry  which  depends  on 
uniformity  is  a necessary  feature.  The  uni- 
formity which  arises  from  an  absolutely  similar 
requirement  throughout  a building  is  natural 
and  defensible.  Examples  of  it  may  be  seen  in 
the  repetition  of  the  columns  round  a Greek 
temple  ; in  the  uniform  design  of  the  outside 
wall  of  a Roman  amphitheatre,  where  each  bay, 
having  similar  requirements,  is  almost  identical 
with  the  rest;  and  in  the  bays  of  a Gothic 
cathedral  nave,  all  of  which  are  almost  of 
necessity  alike,  because  each  follows  exactly 
from  the  same  construction.  Nevertheless,  uni- 
formity may  easily  ruin  the  effect  of  a work  in 
which,  in  the  right  place,  the  principle  has  been 
admitted  to  the  fall.  Imagine,  for  an  instant, 
such  a work  as  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  altered  for 
uniformity’s  sake  by  the  ereotion  of  a choir 
exactly  like  the  nave,  with  two  eastern  Bteeples 
corresponding  with  the  grand  examples  at  the 
other  end,  and  you  will  see  at  onoe  how  entirely 
ruinous  this  sort  of  symmetry  may  be. 

Repetition  of  similar  features  where  the  re- 
quirements are  the  same  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
true  sort  of  symmetry  to  aim  at.  In  this  way 
you  gain  the  required  effect  without  sacrificing 
convenience  or  truth.  Then,  if  the  site  is  not 
symmetrical,  or  if  the  building  is  the  result  of 
a series  of  erections  at  different  periods  by  way 
of  additions  to  something  older,  it  is  far  better 
to  give  up  the  idea  altogether,  and  to  let  the 
building  tell  its  story.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Greeks  acted  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 
Nothing  can  be  more  deliberately  unsymmetrical 
than  the  planning  of  the  matchless  buildings  on 
this  sacred  Bpot.  The  temple  called  the  .Erech- 
theum  is  an  example  of  the  most  singular 
interest  in  this  way.  The  Greek  artist  not  only 
disdained  the  attempt  to  make  all  the  buildings 
agree  with  each  other,  but  may  rather  be  said 
to  have  been  bent  on  making  them  all  as  different 
as  possible.  He  then  placed  them  at  all  sorts 
of  angles  with  each  other,  knowing  that  the 
picturesque  effect  of  which  he  was  so  fond  would 
thus  be  secured,  so  that,  in  truth,  the  whole 
group  may  rather  be  said  r,o  be  too  deliberately 
picturesque  if  it  has  a fault  at  all.  The  houseB, 
temples,  forum,  and  other  buildings  at  Pompeii 
are  examples  of  precisely  the  same  feeling. 
They  all  bear  distinctly  the  marks  of  their 
history.  Each  house  had  its  own  character,  and 
its  own  arrangements.  There  was  no  pretence 
anywhere  to  accommodate  the  architecture  of  a 
whole  street  to  what  might  be  deemed  to  be  the 
average  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  And  in  the 
Btreet  which  above  all  others  has  architectural 
character,— that  of  the  tombs,— you  walk  now, 
as  men  did  from  the  first,  between  a succession 
of  more  or  less  stately  monuments  and  monu- 
mental chapels,  none  of  which  have  been  made 
with  any  reference  to  the  effect  of  their  neigh- 
bours, but  solely  with  reference  to  the  wishes, 
the  pride,  or  the  wealth  of  the  men  who  put 
them  up.  In  the  same  way  the  forum  is  regular, 
but  the  temples  which  surround  it  are  quite 
irregularly  arranged,  and  upon  altogether 
different  designs;  and  the  laying  out  of  the 
streets,  not  being  regular  or  rectangular,  just  the 
same  irregularities  ocourthatwe  find  as  a result 
of  natural  growth  in  our  own  old  towns.  In 
Mediaeval  times  precisely  the  same  view  was 
taken  as  by  the  Greeks.  Historical  truth  and 
life-like  character  in  the  design  were  preferred  to 
uniformity  as  an  almost  invariable  rale.  And  in 
all  good  work  you  will  find,  even  where  there  is 
apparent  symmetry,  that  considerable  differ- 


ences exist.  At  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  the  two  > 
western  steeples  are  essentially  symmetrical,  , 
and  were  probably  erected  at  the  same  time ; ; 
but  there  are  important  differences  of  detail  in  i 
them,  which  give  a charm  and  life  to  the  work  : 
which  it  would  not  have  had  if  each  had  been  i 
a mere  repetition  of  the  other.  And  in  earlier 
times,  in  the  fa<;ades  of  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice,  and  1 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa,  you  will  find  that  the  3 
apparently  corresponding  dimensions  of  door-  - 
way 8 and  arches  do  not  really  tally  at  all,  and  1 
have  evidently  been  deliberately  varied,  in  order  : 
that  the  eye  might  be  unconsciously  saved  from  i 
the  weariness  produced  by  too  great  uniformity.  . 

The  Medico val  architects  have  left  some  most  t 
remarkable  examples  of  the  extremely  small  1 
effect  that  the  desire  for  uniformity  had  upon  l 
them.  Of  this  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  con-  - 
vinoing  example  than  the  fa9ade  of  Chartres  a 
Cathedral.  This  had  a west  front,  flanked  by  t 
two  steeples,  one  of  which  only  was  completed  1 
by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  with  a spire,  , 
which,  for  beauty  of  design,  is  not  far  behind  3 
the  very  best  of  its  period.  It  was  no  sooner  t 
built  than  the  whole  church,  Bavethe  west  front,  . 
was  rebuilt  after  a fire,  and  on  a grander  scale,  . 
so  that  the  new  nave  roof,  reaching  to  the  base  : 
of  the  spire,  very  much  spoilt  its  effect.  Then, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of  the  greatest  men  c 
of  his  time,  Jean  Texier,  was  employed  to  build  : 
on  the  ancient  north-west  tower  a second  spire  < 
to  complete  the  front.  What  course  do  you  c 
suppose  he  adopted  P The  nineteenth-century  s 
answer  is,  of  course,  in  favour  of  a steeple  exactly  j 
like  the  first,  so  that  though  both  would  then  be  i 
too  low  for  the  roof,  there  might  nevertheless  be  i 
that  uniformity  which  is  now  usually  supposed  : 
to  be  the  right  thing  to  strive  for.  Texier  did  ( 
nothing  of  the  sort.  He  boldly  declined  to  look  ! 
at  the  early  spire,  and  simply  set  himself  to  i 
work  to  build  the  loveliest  spire  he  could  design,  i 
And  his  work  is  a success  from  every  point  of  > 
view.  It  is  exquisite  in  itself,  properly  pro-  i 
portioned  for  the  height  of  the  church,  and  ■ 
though  so  unlike  it,  groups  well  with  the  other  > 
spire,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  the  pleasure  ■ 
of  seeing  two  ch'fs  d' oeuvre  where  otherwise 
we  should  have  had  only  one  design  to  admire. 

Some  of  you  may  perhaps  ask  whether,  after  : 
you  have  done  your  best  to  attend  to  all  the  i 
principles  which  I have  been  insisting  on,  your  i 
work  could  be  worthy  of  being  called  really  one : 
of  architecture,  in  the  absence  of  all  sculpture 
and  painting  Some  writers, — and  they  are  men1 
of  the  greatest  authority,— deny  by  implication  i 
that  they  can  be.  But  though  in  my  last 
lecture  I told  you  how  strongly  I desire  to  see 
the  three  arts  employed  together,  I am  not  dis- 
posed to  allow  this,  and  I shall  insist  upon  it 
now,  because  I think  that  for  young  men  the 
habit  of  designing  without  the  aid  of  figure 
sculpture  is  very  important.  A drawing  of  a 
poor  design  may  sometimes  be  made  to  pass 
muster  by  a daiutily-drawn  representation  of 
sculpture,  but  this  is  not  what  is  first  wanted. 
At  the  same  time,  though'  it  is  necessary  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  sister  arts, 
it  is  equally  necessary  that  you  should  know 
how  to  avail  yourselves  of  their  assistance.  The 
best  work  is  that,  as  I have  before  told  you,  in 
which  all  the  arts  are  combined.  And  no  form 
of  architecture  can  be  pronounced  to  be  con- 
temptible in  which  these  accessory  arts  have 
been  highly  developed.  The  grandest  architec- 
ture can,  however,  exist  without  such  aid.  It 
is  not  absolutely  necessary ; and  if  circum- 
stances compel  the  architect  to  dispense  with 
it,  he  is  in  no  degree  whatever  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  doing  the  very  best  work. 
Certainly  we  have  only  to  think  of  some  of  the 
buildings  which  are  amongst  the  noblest  works 
remaining  to  perceive  that  they  never  depended 
entirely  upon  sculpture  for  their  effect.  Little, 
if  any,  is  left  on  the  remains  of  Greek  art.  The 
sculpture  is  now  in  museums,  and  the  architec- 
ture, unadorned  by  it,  often  still  remains.  No  one 
can  Bay  that  the  buildings  have  obviously  suffered 
by  its  removal,  for  in  some  it  can  hardly  be  said 
whether  there  ever  was  any  sculpture  or  not ; 
and  yet  in  such  cases,  of  which  the  Temple 
at  Basero  and  the  Temple  of  Neptune  al 
Peestum  are  typical  examples,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  impressed  in  the  highest  degree  bj 
the  art  exhibited.  The  same  feeling  is  excitec 
by  the  monasteries  built  by  the  Cistercian  order 
They  were  built  under  a rule  which  prohibited 
all  use  of  sculptures  or  paintings ; and  yet,  . 
suppose  by  common  consent,  they  are  amon{ 
the  most  preoious  relios  of  old  times  that  remaii 
in  the  world,  and  their  most  enduring  charm  i 
the  delicate  g;ace  of  all  their  architectural  line 
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and  details.  Even  in  the  case  of  a building 
suoh  as  Chartres  Cathedral,  in  which  soulpture 
and  painting  play  a mr>Bt  important  part,  it  is 
not  in  their  presence  or  iu  thinking  of  them 
that  the  imagination  is  most  impressed.  It  is 
probably  on  the  exterior,  in  some  general  view 
of  the  building,  that  this  happens.  And  in  the 
interior  it  is  when,  looking  down  the  mighty 
nave,  we  see  the  great  columns,  the  vast  clear- 
story, and  the  vaulted  roof  high  above,  that  we 
feel  the  impressiveness  of  the  building,  and  the 
power  of  the  man  who  built  it.  An  impression 
oreated  in  this  way  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  our  art  possesses.  She  can 
Batisfy  the  oritical  eye  with  beauty  of  detail, 
skill  in  construction,  and  harmony  of  propor- 
tions, but  at  the  same  time  she  appeals  to  a 
much  wider  world  than  that  of  connoisseurs  by 
her  ability  to  stir  the  imagination  and  touch 
the  feelings  of  the  humblest.  The  means  by 
which  this  is  accomplished  are  the  management 
of  masses,  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  intricacy 
or  mystery  of  the  composition.  Each  of  these 
may  be  done  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  the  Bame 
treatment  is  not  available  in  all  countries  alike. 
In  Italy  and  Greece,  for  instanoe,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a brilliant  climate,  the  wall  is  to  the 
architect  like  a canvas  to  the  painter,  on  which 
every  line  may  be  made  to  tell  with  precision, 
and  where  even  the  slightest  line  has  its  proper 
force.  In  the  North  it  is  almost  necessary 
to  break  this  wall  in  order  to  produce  the 
shadows.  For  the  same  reason  tho  more 
you  can  deal  with  deeply-cut  mouldings  the 
more  certain  you  are  in  this  climate  of  your 
effect.  The  primary  use  of  them  is  to  give  the 
architect  the  power  of  manipulating  and  manag- 
ing the  lines  of  light  and  shade.  A moulding 
well  designed  produces  the  required  effect  even 
when  there  is  no  sun  to  light  it  up,  and  it  is  not 
a little  curious  that  England,  having  less  sun- 
shine probably  than  any  other  part  of  Europe,  is 
the  country  in  which  the  moulding  of  archi- 
teotural  features  has  been  carried  to  the  greatest 
perfection.  But  one  of  the  results  of  having  to 
depend  on  lines  for  effect  is  that  with  us  the 
line  is  everything,  whereas  in  Italy  the  wall 
is  all  in  all.  In  the  best  Greek  art  the  line  and 
the  wall  surface  were  equally  cared  for.  The 
Greek  delighted  above  all  things  in  making  his 
work  as  distinct  and  clear  as  possible.  The 
delicate  lines  of  his  fluted  oolumns,  the  orna- 
mented mouldings,  and  the  clear  bold  relief  of 
| the  statuary  all  show  this.  But  the  Egyptian, 
and,  after  him,  the  Italian  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
were  happiest  when  the  Bun  could  play  on  the 
long  ud broken  front  of  a building  as  it  does 
on  tho  upper  stage  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at 
I Venice,  or  on  the  vast  and  almost  unbroken  walls 
of  the  greater  palaoes  and  town-halls  in  Siena, 

I Verona,  Pisa,  Florence,  or  Perugia. 

' The  mystery  which  is  so  dear  to  the  Northern 
1 mind  has  comparatively  little  power  in  the 
South.  But  it  is  a power  whioh  the  Eoglish 
architect  must  know  how  to  use.  Nowhere  is 
one  more  visibly  impressed  by  this  than  in  some 
of  our  own  cathedrals,  where  the  vast  length, 
aided  by  intricacy  of  line,  variety  of  detail,  and 
skilful  manipulation  of  light  and  shade,  produce 
often  most  exquisite  effects.  A building  iu 
whioh  the  light  is  all  equal  is  that  in  which  the 
architectural  effeot  is  the  smallest.  That  in 
whioh  the  variety  of  light  and  shade  is  greatest, 
though  divided  in  broad  and  well-accentuated 
groups,  is  that  in  which  it  is  best,  even  if  its 
detail  is  not  always  perfect.  Closely  allied  to 
the  light  and  Bhade  is  the  composition  of  the 
outline.  As  long  as  this  follows  a convenience 
or  a necessity  in  the  plaD,  it  is  more  than  merely 
justifiable;  but  the  determination  to  obtain  an 
irregular  and  picturesque  outline  at  all  cost  is 
not  to  be  commended.  All  good  buildings  teach 
us  the  importance  of  dominating  horizontal  lines. 
Without  them  there  is  no  repose.  Contrast  the 
effect  of  the  s'eep  roof  of  a Gothic  cathedral 
with  that  of  a building  where  pinnacles  rise  up 
against  the  sky,  and  you  will  see  how  superior 
the  former  is.  Westminster  Abbey  and 
Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  are  good  illustrations  of 
this.  In  one  tho  vertical  lines  are  strong  as 
they  can  be;  but  they  are  controlled  by  the 
quiet  horizontal  line  of  the  roof,  which  in  the 
other  is  not  allowed  to  produoe  any  effect  upon 
the  design. 

I have  now,  I think,  touched  on  most  of  the 
principles,  strictly  so  called,  by  which  the  good 
architect  is  bound.  You  see  that  they  are  many 
in  number,  but  that  they  all  resolve  themselves 
into  an  observation  and  obedience  to  certain 
and  very  few  first  principles.  The  best  Greek 
architects  and  sculptors  were  the  best  by 


universal  consent  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  with  a few  words  upon  their  work  I may 
well  conclude  this  lecture.  Observe,  then,  that 
their  one  object  was  to  secure  the  utmost  refine- 
ment, satisfying,  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
requirements  of  the  best  construction.  They 
had  the  blessing  of  a sunshine  which  gave  effect 
to  the  most  delicate  lines,  and  which  allowed  of 
their  buildings  being  decorated  with  a brilliancy 
of  colour  almost  past  belief.  Nothing  so  well 
proves  their  extraordinary  delicacy  of  observa- 
tion as  their  matchless  sculpture  of  the  nude. 
This  was  the  effect  of  study  of  life  in  active 
motion  by  the  eye,  rather  than  of  merely  anato- 
mical knowledge.  And  all  the  details  of  Greek 
art  seem  to  prove  that  they  result  from  an 
extraordinarily  patient  and  delicate  observation 
of  the  influence  and  effect  of  light  as  well  as  of 
the  true  necessities  of  construction.  If  the  same 
men  had  had  to  build  in  Northern  Europe,  of 
course  they  would  have  modified  their  style  in 
endless  respects  to  suit  so  different  a climate. 
But  wherever  they  built,  it  would  have  been  as 
worthy  of  admiration  as  in  Greece,  because  their 
work  would  still  have  been  done  with  all  their 
heart  and  all  their  power ; and  because  they 
realised  (as  all  of  us  must,  if  we  are  to  be  good 
architects)  by  their  actions,  if  not  consciously, 
that  all  noble  ornament  and  all  good  work  are  an 
expression  of  man’s  delight  in  God’s  work,  and 
that  without  the  refinement  which  wo  Eee 
everywhere  in  nature,  no  work  of  our  hands  is 
worthy  to  be  called  a work  of  art. 


THE  PARTHENON:  ITS  ARCHITECTURE 
AND  HISTORY. 

THE  'CHRYSELEPHANTINE  STATUE  OF  ATHENE. 

Professor  C.  T.  Newton’s  third  lecture*  of 
his  course  on  Greek  art  in  the  age  of  Pericles, 
delivered  on  the  4th  inst.  at  University  College, 
dealt  with  the  Parthenon,  its  architecture  and 
history ; the  sculptured  compositions  in  the  two 
pediments ; and  the  chryselephantine  statue  of 
Athene.  Referring  to  a plan  of  the  Parthenon, 
enlarged  from  that  given  in  Mr.  Penrose’s  book, 
the  lecturer  pointed  out  that  the  naos  or  oella 
was  divided  into  two  unequally-sized  chambers. 
The  smaller  one  was  called  the  opisthodomos, 
or  back-chamber,  and  was  the  treasury  of  the 
temple.  In  the  larger  chamber  Btood  the  mag- 
nificent chryselephantine  statue  by  Phidias  of 
the  goddess  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated, 
— Athene  Parthenos,  or  Athene  the  Virgin.  The 
name  “ Parthenon”  was  at  first  confined  to  that 
part  of  the  temple  in  which  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  was  placed,  the  temple  itself  being  at 
first  called  the  Hecatompodos,  but  in  course  of 
time  the  name  of  the  chamber  of  tho  goddess 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  building  as  a whole. 
Externally  the  temple  had  exceedingly  rich  sculp- 
tural decorations.  Running  all  round  the  walls  of 
the  sekos  or  cella  was  a frieze,  the  greater  part  of 
whioh  was  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Elgin  Room  of 
the  British  Museum.  Then  in  the  pediments 
there  were  exceedingly  rich  compositions  (the 
subject  of  the  eastern  pediment  being,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  the  birth  of  Athene,  and  that 
of  the  western  pediment  the  contest  between 
Athene  and  Poseidon  for  the  soil  of  Attica),  and 
below  the  pediments,  but  above  the  archi- 
traves, were  spaces  between  the  triglyphs,  called 
metopes,  filled  with  sculptured  compositions  of 
the  highest  excellence,  though  ncessarily  on 
a smaller  scale.  Of  all  this  wealth  of  sculp- 
ture, Professor  Newton  said  he  should  confine 
his  attention  in  the  present  lecture  to  the  chrys- 
elephantine statue  and  the  pedimental  composi- 
tions, reserving  for  his  next  lecture  the  frieze 
and  the  metopes.  But,  before  describing  the 
chryselephantine  statue,  he  would  say  a few 
words  as  to  the  history  of  the  Parthenon.  It 
was  finished  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  438,  and  it  remained 
in  almost  all  its  splendour,  very  little  in- 
jured, until  the  time  of  Plutarch,  who, 
writing  in  the  second  century,  described  it, 
among  other  temples,  as  possessing  all  the 
freshness  of  youth.  Its  history  could  be  clearly 
traced  down  to  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Paganism, 
when  the  chryselephantine  statue  disappeared 
from  view.  The  Parthenon,  on  the  establishment 
of  Christianity,  was  converted  into  a church,  and 
it  remained  a church  all  through  the  MiddleAges, 
passing  from  the  Byzantine  Greeks  to  the 
Latins  under  the  Dukes  of  Athens,  then  to  the 
Venetians,  from  whom  it  was  taken  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  by  the  Turks.  It  was  reconquered 

* For  reports  of  first  and  second  lectures,  see  Builder, 
pp.  65,  153,  ante. 


by  Morosini  for  the  Venetians  at  the  end  of  tho 
seventeenth  century,  passing  back  to  the  Turks 
again  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  being  finally  restored  to  the  Greeks  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Greek  kingdom  fifty  years 
ago.  What  was  originally  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  Parthenon,  at  the  eastern  end,  became  in 
tho  church  the  most  sacred  portion,  the  entrance 
being  made  at  the  western  end.  Under  Turkish 
rule  the  temple  was  used  as  a mosque.  As  to 
the  chryselephantine  statue,  there  was  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exaot  position  on 
which  it  stood.  It  was  known  beyond  doubt 
that  it  stood  in  the  larger  chamber  of  the  temple, 
and  an  oblong  space  on  the  floor  of  the  chamber, 
some  little  distance  eastward  of  the  wall  of  tho 
opisthodomos,  and  paved  with  a commoner 
marble  than  that  used  for  the  remainder  of  the 
floor,  was  supposed  by  some  to  indicate  the  site 
of  the  statue.  Recent  German  investigators 
had  asserted  that  the  statue  stood  dose  up 
against  the  wall  of  the  opisthodomos,  and  they 
professed  to  see  traces  of  a receBS  in  the  wall. 
Professor  Michaelis,  in  his  excellent  book  on 
the  Parthenon,  had  adopted  the  Bame  view, 
and  further  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
differently  paved  oblong  space  referred  to  was 
oocupied  by  a large  table  on  which  to  plaoe  the 
garlands  and  crowns  given  to  the  victors  in  the 
Pan-Athenaic  festivals.  Mr.  Fergusson,  on 
the  contrary,  was  of  opinion  that  no  case  had 
been  made  out  for  that  view,  and  that  the  statue 
stood  well  out  free  from  the  wall  on  the 
space  indicated  by  the  inferior  pavement. 
Formerly,  it  was  supposed  that  the  roof  of  the 
templo  was  open,  aud  that  it  was  what  is 
known  as  hypsothral,  there  being  a square  open- 
ing in  the  interior  corresponding  to  what  in 
a Roman  or  Pompeiian  house  would  be  the  im- 
pluvium.  That  there  were  hyptethral  temples 
was  known  to  be  the  fact,  but  iu  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
opinion  the  Parthenon  was  roofed  all  over,  that 
portion  over  and  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  statue  being  lighted  by  a sort  of 
clearstory,  so  that  the  great  chryselephantine 
statue  might  be  well  seen  all  round.  Tho 
ancients  had  left  on  record  some  very  remark- 
able statements  about  the  statue,  which  was 
the  work  of  Phidias.  It  was  stated  to  be  32  ft. 
high  without  the  base,  which  latter  was  also  of 
a good  height.  The  statue,  as  its  name  im- 
ported, was  of  gold  and  ivory,  the  flesh  being 
represented  by  the  ivory,  and  the  garments  by 
the  gold.  The  amount  of  gold  used  on  the 
statue  was,  according  to  good  authorities,  40 
or  44  talents,  or  135,0001.  or  148,5001.  Euglish 
money.  With  regard  to  the  queetion  whether 
there  were  any  known  representations  of  the 
statue  extant  in  art,  the  lecturer  said  there 
were  no  doubt  many  imperfect  representations, 
made  from  recollection,  probably,  on  coins  and 
gems,  and  in  the  shape  of  more  or  less  rude 
copies  made  to  recall  in  some  degree  to  distant 
worshippers  of  the  goddess  some  idea  of  the 
statue,  as  an  aid  to  devotion,  just  as  the  crucifix 
was  used  by  Roman  Catholics.  Professor 
Michaelis,  in  the  last  plate  of  hiB  work,  had 
brought  together  views  of  all  known  attempts 
at  representation  of  the  statue.  Many  restora- 
tions of  it  had  been  made,  the  most  noteworthy 
being  that  by  Qnatremdre  de  Quincy,  the  French 
archaeologist,  published  fifty  yearsago.  This  resto- 
ration was  now,  however,  shown  to  be  inaccurate 
in  many  important  respects,  and  its  inaccuracy 
was  established  more  conclusively  than  hitherto 
possible  by  comparing  it  with  the  statuette  of 
Athene  lately  discovered  at  Athens.  It  was,  of 
course,  very  difficult,  by  the  aid  of  the  scraps 
and  shreds  of  evidence  which  were  available,  to 
realise  what  the  statue  was  like.  It  served,  no 
doubt,  a double  purpose.  Firstly,  it  was,  like  the 
Zeus  of  Olympia  by  the  same  sculptor,  intended 
to  enhance  and  develop  the  religious  feeling  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  highest  form.  What  Cicero 
and  others  had  said  of  the  Zeus  of  Olympia  would 
doubtless  be  true  of  the  statue  in  the  Pai  thenon, 
viz.,  that  “ it  added  something  to  the  received 
idea  of  religion.”  In  the  archaic  period  the 
people’s  conception  of  a god  might  have  been 
very  much  higher  than  was  bodied  forth  in  the 
rude  statues  of  the  time,  some  of  wood  and  some 
of  bronze.  The  period  of  Phidias  marked  the 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture, 
when  the  imagination  of  the  artist,  as  embodied 
in  his  statues  of  deities,  surpassed  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  worshipper,  and,  indeed,  surpassed 
nature  itself,  for  the  types  conceived  by  Phidias 
were  ideal  types.  The  reason  why  gold  to  so 
great  an  extent  was  used  in  the  statue  was 
given  by  Thucydides,  who  recorded  that  Pericles, 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  telling  the 
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people  that  there  waa  bo  much  gold  coin  and 
bnllion  on  the  Acropolis,  ordered  the  statue 
to  be  made,  the  gold  used  for  it  being  regarded 
as  a kind  of  investment,  capable  of  being 
converted  to  useful  purposes  in  time  of  war  or 
other  necessity,  and  of  being  replaced  in 
times  of  prosperity  and  peace.  It  formed, 
in  short,  a sort  of  metallic  reserve.  The 
money  thus  invested  gave  no  return  other 
than  that  of  ministering  to  the  honour  of  the 
goddess  and  the  pleasure  of  the  people,  but  such 
a return  was  deemed  to  be  all-sufficient.  Pro- 
fessor Newton  described  the  nature  of  the  trea- 
sure in  gold  ooin  and  vessels  stored  up  princi- 
pally in  the  opisthodomos,  but  also  in  the 
chamber  of  the  goddess,  and  observed  that  the 
temple  was  in  reality  a bank,  the  people 
banking,  so  to  speak,  with  the  goddess.  The 
treasure  was  perfectly  secure,  because  it  wa  ■ 
universally  regarded  as  an  act  of  inexpiable 
sacrilege  to  rob  a temple.  In  conclusion,  the 
lecturer  discussed  the  frieze  and  the  remains  of 
the  pedimental  sculptures  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  exhibited  drawings  of 
the  latter  as  they  existed  before  the  damage 
they  sustained  in  the  wars  between  the  Turks 
and  Venetians. 


In  his  fourth  lecture,  delivered  on  Friday,  the 
18th  inst.,  Professor  Newton,  instead  of  taking 
for  his  subject  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  and 
the  metopes,  reserved  the  frieze  for  the  next 
lecture,*  in  consequence  of  having  received 
photographs  of  the  statuette  of  Athene  reoeutly 
found  at  Athens.  From  these  photographs  a 
drawing  to  the  full  size  of  the  statuette  had 
been  made  under  the  lecturer’s  directions,  and 
was  exhibited  in  illustration  of  his  remarks. 
He  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  statuette 
as  throwing  light  on  the  chryselephantine 
statue  of  Athene  in  the  Parthenon,  of  which  it 
was  a rough  copy,  made,  no  doubt,  for  votive 
purposes.  The  figure  of  the  goddess  in  this 
statuette  had  a helmet  with  three  very  high 
crests,  with  a Bphinx  in  the  oentre  and  a griffin 
on  each  side.  Over  the  breast  is  the  aegis 
covered  with  snakes,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  Gorgon’s  head.  Below  that  is  seen  a richly- 
flowing  garment  reaching  to  the  feet,  which 
might  be  taken  to  be  one  kind  of  tunic  or 
chiton,  worn  over  another  garment  under- 
neath, or  what  appeared  to  be  two  garments 
might  be  only  one  great  veBtment  folded  in 
such  a manner  as  to  present  the  appearance  of 
a tunic  worn  over  another  garment.  Nothing 
was  more  difficult  than  really  to  find  out  how 
the  garments  of  the  Greeks  were  made  and 
worn,  and  the  lecturer  did  not  think  we  should 
ever  know  until  the  ladies  took  up  the  subject 
and  gave  us  tableaux  vivants  by  wearing  the 
Greek  drapery  upon  their  own  persous.  Some- 
thing on  the  subject  was  to  be  learned  from 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  tragedy  “ The  Cup,”  now  being 
enacted  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  But  whether 
the  goddess  aB  shown  in  the  statuette  is  draped 
in  one  or  two  garments,  the  arms  are  left 
bare.  The  left  hand  of  the  statuette  rests 
on  the  shield,  the  right  hand  supporting  a 
Victory,  whose  head,  unfortunately,  had  not 
been  discovered.  The  statuette  was  undoubtedly 
in  all  essential  points  a reduced  copy,  though  a 
dull,  cold,  lifeless,  Roman  copy,  of  the  amous 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  Parthenon.  That 
the  statuette  was  meant  to  be  a representation 
of  that  famous  work  of  Phidias  there  was  evi- 
dence in  the  writings  of  Pausanias,  who  men- 
tioned that  the  left  hand  of  the  chryslephantine 
Btatue  held  a spear,  i.e.,  in  the  same  hand  that 
supported  the  shield.  The  probability  was  that 
the  goddess  was  represented  as  holding  the 
spear  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand,  while  the  remaining  three  fingers  of 
the  hand  grasped  the  top  edge  of  the  shield,  the 
lower  edge  resting  on  the  ground.  Pliny  told  us 
that  the  statue  was  26  cubits  high,  and  that  on 
the  outside  of  the  shield  was  depicted,  in  relief, 
the  battle  of  the  Greeks  and  Amazons,  and  on 
the  inside  the  battle  of  the  gods  and  giants. 
The  same  writer  told  ns  that  upon  the  base  of 
the  statue  was  a sculptured  representation  of  the 
birth  of  Pandora.  Plato  says  that  the  hands 
and  face  of  the  statue  of  the  goddess  were  of 
ivory,  and  that  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  of 

* Professor  Newton  announced  that  this  deviation  lrorn 
the  programm- would  invlve  the  necessity  of  his  giving 
an  extra  lecture.  The  fifth  (and  what  »as  to  have  beeu 
the  concluding)  lecture  of  the  course  wil  be  delivered  on 
the  4th  proximo,  when  the  frieze  will  be  described  and 
commented  upon.  The  extra  or  sixth  (and  final)  lecture 
of  the  present  term,  — which  will  be  free  to  tbo  public, — 
will  be  delivered  March  11,  at  4p.m.,  and  will  be  devoted 
to  the  sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 


stone, — he  did  not  say  what  stone,  but  doubtless 
of  some  precious  stone,  representing  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  goddess.  Then  there  was  a very 
curious  notioe  of  the  statue  in  Aristotle,  who 
(and  later  writers  following  him)  tells  us  that 
in  the  representation  on  the  shield  of  the  battle 
of  the  Greeks  and  Amazons,  Phidias  introduced 
his  own  portrait  in  the  form  of  an  old  bald-headed 
man  lifting  up  a stone  with  his  hands.  But,  as  the 
Athenians  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  portraits 
being  introduced  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess, 
Aristotle  told  us  that  Phidias  so  arranged  his 
head  that  if  it  were  taken  out  of  the  shield  the 
whole  work  (it  was  not  quite  clear  whether 
merely  the  shield  or  the  statue  as  a whole  waa 
meant.)  would  fall  to  pieces.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  Bhield,  if  not  the  statue  in  its 
eutirety,  was  a piece  of  mechanism  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  keyed  or  wedged  up  by  the 
representation  of  the  head  of  Phidias.  The 
statue  was,  it  Bhould  be  remembered,  a mere 
built-up  framework,  on  which  the  gold  and 
ivory  were  laid.  In  turning  to  the  question  of 
w hat  existing  monuments  or  remains  there  were 
which  were  confirmatory  of  the  statements  of 
ancient  writers  as  to  the  statue,  Professor 
Newton  again  referred  to  the  representations 
of  the  goddess  on  coins,  gems,  &c.,  figured  in 
Michael's’s  book.  It  was  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  statuette  recently  found|  at 
Athens,  a oolumn, — architecturally  of  a very 
debased  type, — was  introduced  as  a support  to 
the  right  arm  of  the  goddess, — i.e.,  the  arm 
which  held  up  the  Viotory.  Now,  there  was  no 
evidence  of  this  given  by  anoient  writers,  and 
although  in  one  or  two  ancient  reliefs  represent- 
ing the  statue  a column  was  introduced  to  sup- 
port the  arm,  there  was,  the  lecturer  thought, 
no  valid  ground  for  assuming  that  the  original 
chryselephantine  statue  had  such  a column  to 
Bupport  the  arm,  and  therefore  he  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  oolumn  was  introduced 
with  the  simple  view  of  strengthening  the  arm 
of  the  statuette,  which  was  in  marble,  and  likely 
to  be  broken  off1  without  some  such  support,  and 
which  was  doubtless  only  intended  to  recall 
to  the  worshippers  of  the  goddess  the  main 
features  of  her  famous  chryselephantine  statue. 
How  the  arm  of  the  original  statue  was  made, 
unaided  by  a column  or  some  such  support,  to 
sustain  the  weight, — whioh  was  no  doubt  con- 
siderable,— of  the  statue  of  Viotory  which  she 
held  in  her  hand,  he  was  unable  to  say.  The 
weight  of  the  statue  must  have  been  consider- 
able, and  from  the  way  in  which  the  arm  was 
held  out,  the  leverage  exerted  must  have  been 
very  considerable.  Probably  a bar  of  copper 
extended  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
arm  of  the  statue.  At  any  rate,  the  statue  of 
the  Victory  was  so  securely  held  that  its 
seourity  became  proverbial,  and  it  was  com- 
monly said  that  “ The  Victory  stands  upon  the 
hand  of  Athene  for  all  time.”  Having  compared 
the  statuette  just  found  at  Athens  with  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy’s  restoration  of  the  statue,  the 
lecturer  noted  as  a curious  circumstance  that 
Flaxman,  whose  drawings  and  sculpture  were 
the  just  pride  of  University  College,  in  one  of 
the  plates  of  his  “Leotures  on  Sculpture, ’’’gives 
a restoration,  made  by  him  from  his  own  intui- 
tive Greek  instinct,  in  which  the  spear  and 
shield  were  shown  sustained  by  the  left  hand  in 
almost  identically  the  same  manner  as  previously 
mentioned.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  dealt 
with  the  metopes,  of  which  the  Elgin  Room  of 
the  British  Museum  contains  sixteen.  In  the 
course  of  these  lectures,  Professor  Newton 
several  timeB  referred  his  audience  who  desired 
more  detailed  information  to  the  “ Guide  to  the 
Elgin  Room,”  written  by  him,  and  published 
last  Bummer. 


City  Property. — At  the  Auction  Mart,  Mr. 
Alderman  Ellis  (of  the  firm  of  Farebrother, 
Ellis,  Clark,  & Co ) offered  for  sale  No.  3, 
Threadoeedle-street,  which  is  situated  opposite 
the  Hercules-passage  entrance  to  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  faoes  the  junction  of  Old  Broad, 
street  and  Threadneedle-atreet.  The  premises 
are  held  under  a lease  from  St.  Thomas  s Hos- 
pital for  a term  of  eighty  years  from  1853,  at  a 
ground-rent  of  268Z.  per  annum,  and  were  offered 
with  possession.  The  alderman,  in  introducing 
the  property,  said  the  rental  value  of  the  pre- 
mises he  considered  quite  1.800Z.  a year,  whioh, 
at  only  sixteen  years’  purchase,  after  deducting 
the  grouod-rent,  gave  24,000Z.  On  the  present 
oo , -anion  he  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  for  it  at 
the  very  least  20,000i.  10,000Z.  was  first  bid, 

and  ultimately  17,500Z.  was  reached,  at  which 
price  the  property  was  sold. 


THE  GREAT  DISCOVERIES  AT  OLYMPIA. 

Respecting  the  final  series  of  excavations 
carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  German  Em- 
peror in  Olympia,  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  one  of  the  staff 
engaged  on  the  work,  publishes  an  interesting 
account  in  the  official  Gazette  of  the  German 
Empire.  After  being  suspended  for  four  months 
during  the  hottest  months  of  1880,  the  opera- 
tions were  resumed  for  the  last  time  on  the  2l8t 
of  October  ; they  are  to  be  brought  to  a defini- 
tive conclusion  at  the  beginning  of  Mar  oh.  The 
number  of  labourers  employed  is  far  less  than 
hitherto.  The  work  to  be  done  included,  beyond 
the  cleansing  of  a number  of  objects  already 
found,  only  the  Bearch  for  certain  yet  undis- 
covered topographical  points  indispensable  to 
complete  the  general  picture  of  Olympia.  Re- 
sults of  very  considerable  value  have  been 
attained  in  this  final  series  of  excavations. 
Almost  all  the  remains  of  buildings  previously 
unearthed,  including  the  Temple  of  Zeus,  the 
Heraion,  the  Thesauri,  the  Leonidaion,  aud 
Gymnasion,  have  received  important  additions, 
while  some  works  have  been  found  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  discovery.  Among  the  moBt 
important  results  is  the  extraordinarily  com- 
plete reconstruction  of  the  interior  of  the  Zeus 
Temple,  which  was  facilitated  principally  by  the 
discovery  and  restoration  of  the  basis  of  Phi- 
dias’s chryselephantine  statue  of  Zeus,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  monuments  of  antiquity. 
In  this  work  the  excavating  party  were  assisted 
partly  by  the  traces  still  found  in  the  cella,  and 
partly  by  the  description  given  by  PauBanias. 
The  excavators  are  rewarded  with  the  know- 
ledge that  they  have  thus  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  interior  of  a Greek  temple  far  more  com- 
pletely than  had  hitherto  been  possible.  Even 
the  position  and  construction  of  the  liypcethron 
were  very  fairly  made  out. 

The  basis  of  the  Zeus  Colossus,  which  was  of 
black  limestone,  about  metres  wide  and 
9k  metres  deep,  occupied  the  western  portion  of 
the  cella,  but  Btood  so  far  from  the  wall  of  the 
opistlwdomus  that  there  was  a passage  behind 
of  the  breadth  of  the  side  aisles.  Immediately 
in  front  of  the  monument,  and  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  the  temple,  was  a floor  of  black 
limestone,  about  6i  metres  broad,  and  sur- 
rounded by  white  marble.  This  was  the  place 
under  the  hypathron.  Here,  under  the  open 
sky,  stood  the  Bacrifioial  altar  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  and  the  brazen  urn  whioh,  according 
to  the  local  tradition,  marked  the  spot  which 
Zeus  had  struck  with  his  thunderbolt.  The 
marble  tiles  which  sheltered  the  opening  in 
the  roof  over  this  Bpot  have  been  found ; aud, 
further,  the  contrivance  by  which  the  rain-water 
that  ran  in  here,  and  the  oil  that  ran  down  from 
the  statue,  were  carried  away,  has  also  been 
discovered.  The  vexed  question  has  also  been 
finally  settled  as  to  the  position  of  the  piotures 
painted  by  Panainos.  It  is  demonstrable  from 
the  architectural  remains  now  discovered  that 
these  pictures  were  placed  on  those  three  sides 
of  the  impluvium  not  occupied  by  the  represen- 
tation of  Zeus,  and  that  they  were  fixed  within 
finely  - ornamented  bars.  The  Heraion,  the 
oldest  of  all  the  Greek  temples  still  preserved, 
has  likewise  been  brought  nearer  to  completion 
by  supplementary  discoveries.  It  has  already 
been  reported  that  its  entablature  and  columns 
were  originally  of  wood,  and  that  the  columns 
were  afterwards  replaced  by  stone.  Now,  iu 
addition  to  the  roof  of  semicircular  tiles,  with  its 
antique  spouts,  frontal  tiles,  and  gable  crowns, 
there  have  been  found  several  pieces  of  a 
teria-cotta  covering,  designed  to  protect  the 
wooden  cornice  against  the  influence  of  the 
weather.  In  regard  to  form  and  decoration, 
these  terra  cottas,  which  apply  the  rosette  in 
various  forms,  stand  unique  amongst  the  rich 
collections  of  anoient  architectural  terra  cottas. 
There  is  another  ancient  building  in  Olympia  that 
forms  the  transition  from  wooden  buildings  pro- 
tected with  terra-cottas  to  the  later  stone  build- 
ings. This  is  the  treasury  which  was  built  in  the 
Dorio  style  by  the  SicyoD  city  of  Gela.  In  this, 
the  wreathed  oornices,  although  of  stone,  were,  no 
doubt,  in  imitation  of  the  older  practice,  with 
wooden  structures,  covered  with  terra-cottas. 
The  box-shaped  pieces  were  ornamented  with 
plaited  ribbon-work,  and  the  iron  nails  with 
whioh  they  were  fastened  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  numerous  blocks  of  cornice  still  pre- 
served. Above  this  covering  there  ran  round 
the  entire  building  a sin ia,  which  waa  likewise 
of  burnt  clay,  but  which,  instead  of  the  usual 
lions’  heads  at  the  spouts,  had  disoharge-pipes 
with  plate-shaped  leaf  wreath  at  the  mouths. 
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As  this  sima,  strangely  enough,  was  also  fixed 
on  the  horizontal  gable  geison,  we  have  here  the 
naive  bizarre  effeot  of  all  the  members  of  the 
profile  running  up  at  the  gable  corners  into 
aoute  angles.  The  ornaments  of  the  covering 
of  the  wreathed  cornice,  as  well  as  of  the  roof- 
gutter,  are  almost  exclusively  after  geometrical 
models,  and  are  in  three  colours, — black,  white, 
aud  red, — which  are  still  iu  an  almost  perfect 
state  of  preservation.  The  ground-plan  of  this 
treasury  is  also  quite  unique  amongst  the  build- 
ings of  Olympia.  In  front  of  the  almost-square 
celli  there  lay  a very  deep  pronaos,  having  six 
columns  in  the  front,  aud  two  and  a half  on  each 
longitudinal  Bide.  The  half-columns,  which  re- 
place the  ordinary  antai,  are  laid  immediately 
against  the  wall  of  the  cella.  In  the  interior  of 
the  cella  there  are  two  narrow  Bide  naves, 
exactly  after  the  manner  prescribed  by  Vitruvius 
for  the  Tuscan  temple.  Indeed,  generally  the 
entire  ground-plan  of  this  treasury  of  the  Gela 
oitizens  presents  great  similarity  with  the  design 
of  the  Tuscan  temple.  The  Eastern  treasuries, 
through  the  inscription  discovered  last  year  on 
the  temple  of  the  Megareans,  were  identified 
with  those  enumerated  by  Pausanias ; and  in  a 
similar  manner,  a Bhort  time  since,  was  obtained 
a fixed  clue  to  the  names  of  the  Wes'ern 
treasuries  through  finding  the  architectural 
inscription  on  the  treasury  of  the  Sioyonians. 
Thus  it  was  found  that  what  had  hitherto 
been  oalled  the  treasury  of  the  Syracusans 
was  really  built  by  the  Sicyonians.  Pausanias 
mentions  the  thirty-third  Olympiad  (644,  B C.) 
as  the  dace  of  its  erection,  and,  according  to  the 
usual  reading,  adds  that  in  the  interior  there 
were  two  chambers  of  bronze,  in  the  Doric  and 
Ionio  styles  respectively.  Upon  this  statement 
the  treasury  of  the  Sioyonians  was  in  all  works 
on  art-history  described  as  the  oldest  building 
in  which  those  two  styles  had  been  united.  The 
treasury  of  the  Sioyonians,  which  has  now  been 
discovered  and  proved  to  be  such  by  the  in- 
scription, and  which,  in  accordance  with  Pau- 
sanias’s  description,  is  the  most  western  of  all 
the  treasuries,  is,  both  externally  and  internally, 
constructed  uniformly  in  the  Doric  style,  and 
shows  neither  any  division  into  two  parts  in 
the  interior,  nor  any  trace  of  a bronze  cover- 
ing on  the  walls.  The  passage  of  Pausanias  in 
question  must,  therefore,  be  either  read  or 
translated  differently.  At  the  back  of  the 
I treasuries  built  on  a common  terrace  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mount  Kronion,  a large  faoing  wall  has 
i been  built  intended  to  support  the  pressure  of  the 
i terrace,  which  is  on  a higher  level,  and  proteot 
the  various  structures  from  the  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  a fall  of  soil.  On  this  wall 
Herodes  Attious,  in  Roman  times,  oarried  the 
great  aqueduot  from  the  Upper  Alpheios  valley 
to  Olympia.  The  grand  exedra  found  in  the 
second  year  of  the  excavations  forms  the  monu- 
mental termination  of  this  work. 

Of  the  buildings  in  the  interior  of  the  Altis 
which  have  received  important  supplements 
from  the  latest  researches,  the  entrance-gate 
to  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Pelops  may  be  men- 
tioned as  the  latest.  This  is  a structure  after 
the  manner  of  the  inner  propylaea  of  Eleusis. 
Judging  by  its  style,  it  belongs  to  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ.  The  later  excavations 
undertaken  to  find  the  old  festival  gate  of  the 
Altis  have  revealed  the  lamentable  fact  that  in 
late  Roman  times  it  was  demolished  and  re- 
placed by  a large  triumphal  gate  on  the  south- 
east. This  itself  has  likely  entirely  disapoeared, 
except  the  foundations.  Separated  from  this  by 
a narrow  road,  there  lies  to  the  east  the  so-called 
Leonidaion,  which  was  erected  by  the  Romans 
on  the  stylobate  of  an  old  Greek  edifice.  In  this 
Leonidaion  the  governors  of  Achaia  used  to 
reside  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  It  was  erected, 
according  to  an  inscription  found  on  a leaden 
pipe,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  In  the 
month  of  November  last  it  was  discovered  still 
almost  complete,  and  in  addition  to  the  atrium 
and  tablinum,  which  were  already  known,  there 
was  found  a fine  peristyle,  with  several  adjoin- 
ing apartments.  North-east  of  the  Leonidaion 
there  lay,  parallel  and  near  to  each  other,  the 
hippodrome  and  stadion.  They  occupy  almost 
all  the  eastern  side  of  the  Altis.  Excavations 
are  still  going  on  in  the  hippodrome  with  a view 
to  determine  its  position  and  limits  with  greater 
precision.  Of  the  stadion,  the  starting-point  and 
goal,  the  beginning  and  end,  have  already  been 
laid  open.  Between  the  starting-point  and 
finishing-post  the  distance  is,  according  to  exaot 
measurement,  197*27  metres  (or  about  647  ft. 
English).  This  is,  therefore,  the  precise  length 
of  the  Olympio  stadion  or  course,  the  most  im- 


portant of  all  measures  of  length  for  Greek 
antiquity.  The  Olympio  foot  was  the  six- 
hundredth  part  of  the  stadion  course,  and 
therefore  measured  03205  m&tre,  and  was 
therefore  nearly  an  inch  longer  thau  an 
English  foot,  according  to  this  measurement. 
The  measurement  now  ascertained  of  the  Olym- 
pio foot  agrees  exaotly  with  the  foot  as  measured 
on  the  various  buildings  of  Olympia.  On  the 
southern  boundary  wall  of  the  Altis  outside  the 
sacred  enclosure  two  buildings  have  been  found 
belonging  to  the  Greek  era.  They  are  next  to 
the  Bouleuterion,  but  their  purpose  is  unknown. 
The  large  buildings  in  the  western  part  of 
Olympia,  which  for  almost  500  m&tres  fill  the 
space  between  the  Altis  and  the  Kladeos,  have 
now  for  the  most  part  been  laid  bare.  The  most 
southerly  and  the  grandest  edifice  of  the  number 
was  hitherto  regarded  as  a gymnasium.  But 
sinoe  the  foundations  have  been  opened  it  is 
found  that  within  the  inner  colonnade  there  was 
no  wrestling  or  running  ground,  but  large 
water-basins  and  groves  or  shrubberies,  so  that 
the  conclusion  is  that  it  was  not  a gymnasium. 
Nor  can  any  clue  to  its  character  be  found,  as 
Pausanias,  in  spite  of  its  size,  has  not  mentioned 
it.  Towards  the  north  lie  various  edifices 
grouped  around  the  anoient  stylobate  of  the 
Byzantine  church.  The  small  rotunda-like  edi- 
fice turned  to  the  west,  iu  which  au  altar  of 
earth  covered  with  stucco  was  found,  appears 
from  the  inscriptions  on  the  altar  to  have  been 
an  Heroon.  The  other  buildings  in  this  group 
seem  to  have  been  the  dwellings  of  priests, 
called  by  Pausauias  the  Theokoleon.  These 
edifices  were  connected  directly  with  the  Altis 
by  a small  gate;  the  other  buiidiugs  further  to 
the  north  form  the  gymnasium  establishment 
mentioned  by  Pausanias.  In  their  arrangement 
they  agree  almost  entirely  with  Vitruvius’s 
description  of  a Greek  gymnasium.  First  to 
the  south  comes  the  palaestra,  with  the  wrestling- 
grounds,  the  colonnades,  auditoria,  and  bathing- 
rooms  ; then,  contiguous  to  the  north,  the  race- 
course in  the  open  air  for  use  in  summer,  and  a 
donble-paved  xystos  or  colonnade,  a stadion  long, 
for  running  exercise  in  wiuter.  At  the  present 
moment  further  excavations  are  going  on  to  the 
north  of  the  Altis  to  find  the  theatre  mentioned 
by  Xenophon.  Hitherto  this  search  has  been 
without  result  in  discovering  that  objeot,  but 
it  has  led  to  the  finding  of  many  architectural 
romains  belonging  to  one  of  the  treasuries,  so  that 
six  of  these  edifices, — most  of  them  belonging 
to  the  sixth  century  B.C., — have  now  been  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  admit  of  being  represented 
piotorially.  Among  the  results  of  the  late  exca- 
vations, there  have  been  found  seventeen  capitals 
of  the  Heraion,  most  of  them  very  old,  and 
thirty-two  various  kinds  of  Doric  columns  of  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Hellenistic  periods,  repre- 
senting almost  the  same  number  of  ancient 
edifices.  The  collection  of  plastic  and  painted 
terra-oottas  of  an  architeotonio  nature  com- 
prises over  a hundred  different  varieties.  These 
are  of  great  importance  not  only  for  the  history 
of  the  development  of  Greek  architecture,  but 
as  aids  for  modern  art-industry,  especially  for 
the  terra-ootta  manufacture. 


DEATH  IN  THE  AIR. 

The  occurrence, within  the  past  few  weeks,  of  a 
remarkable  number  of  fatalities  from  an  unusual 
if  not  a wholly  novel  cause,  demands  our  serious 
attention.  It  does  so  mainly  for  the  reason  that 
the  wrong  lesson  will  be  drawn  from  the  facts 
by  at  least  nine  persons  out  of  ten.  We  refer  to 
deaths  by  asphyxia,  or  rather  by  gaseous  poison- 
ing, in  the  bath-room.  At  one  inquest  lately 
held  on  a case  of  the  kind,  the  raedioal  man  who 
gave  evidence  said  that  it  was  the  sixth  case 
which  he  had  attended  within  a few  days,  four 
of  which  had  proved  fatal.  It  is  dear,  therefore, 
that  the  matter  is  urgent. 

The  first  impression  which  will  be  produced 
on  many,  if  not  most,  people  who  are  told  of 
these  occurrences,  will  be,  that  in  substituting 
gas,  or  improved  means  of  burning  other  fuel, 
for  the  old-fasbioned  open  fires,  we  are  shunning 
Scylla  to  fall  into  Charybdis.  “ We  know  the 
worst  of  the  old  plan,”  they  will  say;  “it  is 
costly, — wasteful,  if  you  like, — and  no  doubt 
produces  smoke ; but  better  pay  what  we  pay, 
and  be  Btnoked  as  we  are  smoked,  than  be 
smothered  outright.  Let  improvements  be  made 
by  those  who  have  time  or  education  to  attend 
to  them  : we  will  stick  to  the  old  plan.  At  all 
eventB,  we  know  the  worst  of  that.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  truth, 


though  not  the  whole  truth,  in  this  view.  It  is 
one  whioh  we  have  so  far  anticipated  in  these 
pages  as  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
nursery  is  the  last  room  in  the  house  in  which 
the  open  fire  should  be  abandoned.  The  argu- 
ment, it  is  true,  is  one  from  ignorance  ; but  when 
the  ignorance  is  profound,  inveterate,  and  widely 
spread,  that  remark  loses  its  force.  The  whole 
labour  of  the  sanitary  reformer  is  a orusade 
against  ignorance.  The  only  two  foes  with 
whom  he  has  seriously  to  contend  are  ignorance 
and  negligence.  And  at  present  they  win  the 
day,  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

But  these  bath-room  deaths,  rightly  regarded, 
are  only  so  many  striking  proofs  of  the  truth 
>>f  what  we  ha»e  before  indicated  as  the  law  of 
combustion.  Economy  and  health  are  to  be 
pursued  together,  by  attention  to  this  law.  The 
law  in  question  is,  that  for  all  artificial  combus- 
tion, the  due  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  should 
be  admitted  to  feed  the  flame,  and  the  produots 
of  combustion  should  be  removed,  and  nob 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  dwelling-house.  This, 
we  have  before  said,  is  best  done  by  a dosed 
cirouit.  But  with  an  enclosed  cirouit,  in  whioh 
either  light  or  heat  is  produced  in  the  mosb 
economical  manner,  must  be  combined  an 
arrangement  for  ventilation.  If  the  fumes  of  the 
mineral  fuel  are  removed  by  its  own  ohimney, 
the  fumes  from  the  slow  combustion  in  the 
human  lung  must  be  removed  by  another 
channel  from  the  apartments. 

Many  convenient  methods  are  now  in  use  for 
heating  baths  by  gas.  Of  the  great  convenience, 
and  thus  true  economy,  of  the  process,  we  have 
before  now  spoken.  But  we  have  always  in- 
sisted on  that  whioh  the  sellers  and  pur- 
chasers of  gas-burners  and  stoves  leave  out  of 
sight.  The  purchaser  has  no  warning  of  the 
danger  he  encounters.  Do  we  not  Bee,  in  every 
ironmonger’s  shop,  stoves  whioh  are  recom- 
mended for  use  as  being  without  ohimney s. 
They  are  so  convenient, — so  eoonomioal.  Yes, 
and,  it  should  be  added,  so  deleterious  to  health, 
so  likely  to  prove  fatal.  And  it  is  probable 
that  the  more  economical  the  stove,  the  longer 
it  goes  on  burning  without  replenishing,  the 
greater  is  the  proportion  of  oarbonio  oxide  that 
it  produces ; that  is  to  say,  the  more  are 
its  invisible  fumes  not  only  suffocating,  but 
poisonous. 

We  desire,  therefore,  most  strongly  to  urge 
upon  all  whom  our  words  may  reach  that  if 
they  are  not  themselves  engineers,  or  persons 
tolerably  familiar  with  the  theory  and  practice 
of  combustion,  they  admit  no  stove,  hester,  or 
burner  into  their  house  exoept  under  competent 
advice.  That  advice,  we  need  hardly  say,  should 
not  be  that  of  the  tradesman  who  supplies  the 
stove.  Good  as  his  advice  might  be,  the  facb 
that  he  is  a party  interested  in  the  matter  is 
alone  enough  to  preclude  him  from  taking  the 
position  of  an  adviser.  Some  one  who  knows 
what  combustion  is  ohemioally,  and  what  the 
human  lungs  are  physiologically,  should  be  con- 
sulted. Many  medical  men,  many  architects, 
surveyors,  engineers,  might  give  good  advice. 
But  let  the  man  who  wants  to  live,  and  to  rear 
children  or  to  keep  a healthy  household  about 
him,  remember  that  any  man  who  tells  him 
that  it  is  quite  safe  to  use  stoves  without 
chimneys,  or  to  burn  gas  freely  in  the  air  of 
the  dwelling- chamber,  is  an  ignorant,  and  there- 
fore a treacherous,  adviser.  And,  more  than 
this, — that  to  follow  his  advice  is  to  run  a deadly 
risk. 


THE  LATE  MR.  E.  H.  CARSON, 
ARCHITECT. 

The  remains  of  this  gentleman,  whose  death 
took  place  some  days  ago,  at  his  residence,  25, 
Haroourt-street,  Dublin,  were  interred  at  Mount 
Jerome  Cemetery,  on  the  16th  inst.  Mr.  Carson 
was  a pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Deane 
Butler,  an  architect  of  some  note  in  Dublin  a 
generation  since.  The  deceased  gentleman  for 
severalyears  enjoyed  a tolerably  fairpraotioe,  and 
designed  some  public  buildings  and  many  private 
dwellings  and  villa- residences  in  the  city  and 
provinces.  Among  the  former  were  the  restored 
or  rather  rebuilt  parish  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Dublin,  aud  the  Town-hall  of  the  Pembroke 
Township,  in  the  same  city.  Mr.  Carson  for 
the  laBt  few  years  was  a member  of  the  Dublin 
Corporation,  as  well  as  being  a Commissioner 
of  the  Pembroke  Township  from  its  first  forma- 
tion. His  funeral  was  attended  by  several  of 
his  brother  architects,  and  by  the  leading  repre- 
) sentativos  of  various  classes  iu  Dublin. 
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ST.  MARK'S,  VENICE,  AND  THE 
ACCADEMIA  DI  SAN  LUCA. 

All  those  who  have  followed  with  any  interest 
the  vexed  question  of  the  restoration  of  St. 
Mark’s  will  recall  the  position, — in  so  far  as 
regards  our  interference, — which  the  affair  has 
assumed  ; the  meeting  held  by  the  Preservation 
Committee  in  the  middle  of  January  last;  and 
the  letter  subsequently  sent  to  the  Roman 
Academy  of  St.  Luke  by  Mr.  Wallis.  This 
letter  the  President  of  that  ancient  and  respeoted 
Society*  has,  we  learn,  recently  submitted  to 
the  Italian  Minister  of  Public  Works,  accompany- 
ing the  document  with  a letter  of  his  own, 
expressing  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  Academy 
with  the  tone  of  Mr.  Wallis’s  able  summary  of 
the  views  of  the  Preservation  Committee. 

The  Roman  journal,  the  Opinione,  of  the  14th 
of  February,  contained  a translation  in  extenso 
of  Mr.  Wallis’s  letter, + and,  what  is  of  more 
concern  to  those  interested  in  the  question  in 
England,  a summary  of  the  letter  which  the 
President  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  addressed 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

The  tone  of  Mr.  Wallis’s  appeal  will  be 
remembered  ; the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  entirely 
acquiesce,  it  would  appear,  with  the  view  of  the 
Preservation  Committee  in  “ this  delicate  ques- 
tion,” as  they  very  justly  term  the  matter  of  the 
restoration  of  St.  Mark’s.  The  Roman  Academy 
are  particularly  pleased  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  presenting  the  letter  to  the  Italian 
Government,  as  this  apparent  interference 
coming  from  a foreign  source  they  feel  will  not 
be  received  in  the  same  spirit  as  if  addressed 
from  home ; the  step,  in  fact,  as  the  President 
happily  expresses  it,  loses  not  a little  of  its 
harshness,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
friendly  counsel,  a warning  transmitted  by  a 
sympathetic  acquaintance,  and,  as  the  President 
very  justly  further  points  out,  in  Buch  a Bpirit 
the  action  of  the  Committee  was  alone  conceived, 
an  action  which,  in  the  most  oordial  terms, 
expresses  all  the  gratitude  and  love  which 
foreign  artists  profess  for  the  land  of  their 
studies  and  their  artistic  education. 

It  cannot  be  denied, — the  tone  of  the  letter 
continues,  — that  however  far  the  Italian 
Government  may  be  free  from  blame,  the  fears 
expressed  concerning  St.  Mark’s  were  justified. 
If  monuments  of  this  importance  belong  by 
right  to  the  nations  of  which  they  are  the 
natural  property,  it  is  none  the  less  equally  true 
that  morally  they  belong  to  the  whole  civilised 
world,  by  which  they  are  regarded  as  affording 
not  alone  a continual  source  of  instruction,  but 
as  representing  a glorious  link  in  the  chain  of 
artistic  tradition.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke  support  the 
interference  of  the  Committee ; they  recognise 
the  right  of  every  foreigner  to  raise  his  voice 
when  he  sees  such  revered  monuments  menaced. 


HOMEFIELD,  MERTON. 

TnE  two  views  (exterior  and  interior)  which 
vre  give  in  our  present  number,  illustrate  a 
portion  of  the  alterations  and  additions  recently 
made  to  this  residence,  comprising  chiefly  the 
construction  of  a central  hall  opening  to  the 
staircase,  with  a Btone  aroade,  the  erection  of  a 
new  wing  containing  a drawing-room,  with 
guests’  rooms  and  boudoir  over,  the  re-modelling 
and  re-erection  of  the  conservatory  in  a new 
position,  and  various  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  kitchen  and  domestic  offices. 

The  hall  is  panelled  the  whole  height  in  wood- 
work, the  decoration  of  the  panels  resembling 
“Tarsia”  work,  the  ceiling  being  also  panelled, 
and  having  moulded  beams  with  pendants  at 
the  intersections. 

Theg  neral  effect  of  the  decoration  is  a golden 
brown,  the  floor  is  of  marble  mosaic,  and  the 
stonework  and  steps,  and  shafts  are  of  red  Mans- 
field stone  and  Belgian  “T”  grey  marble,  the 


* The  Academy  of  8t.  Lube  was,  if  we  mistake  not, 
definitely  constituted  in  1595,  on  the  foundation,  however, 
of  an  association  of  a much  grea'er  antiquity. 

t The  translation  is  admirably  correct  in  all  but  a very 
minor,  and,  if  anything,  probably  more  amusing  than 
serious  point.  English  titles  and  honorific  distinctions 
have,  it  must  have  been  often  observed,  a singular  power 
of  puzzling  foreigners  ; but  we  should  have  imagined,  not 
only  that  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  would  have  been 
familiar  enoueh  to  an  Italian  acquainted  with  English, 
to  prevent  him  from  referring  to  “ Sig.  G.  E.  di  K.  A. 
Street,"  but  that  the  meaning  of  the  much-coveted  initials 
(the  cause  of  the  mistake)  would  have  been  known  to 
him  ; we  pass  over  Buckingham  Sr.  (tic)  Stram  (tic)  as 
attributable  probably  to  the  oompositor. 


windows  being  filled  with  Btained  glass.  The 
chimDey-piece,  in  red  Dumfries  stone,  deeply 
recessed,  moulded,  and  carved,  and  having  a 
carved  and  traceried  hood  in  wainscot,  run- 
ning np  to  the  ceiling  cornice,  with  a cen- 
tral painting  (by  Weekes),  forms  a picturesque 
feature. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  staircase  has  been 
reconstructed,  and  now  faces  the  hall,  a screen, 
with  carved  and  moulded  Bhafts  bearing  a 
cusped  arcade  with  carved  spandrels,  being 
carried  aoross  the  entrance  vestibule ; the 
newels  to  stairs  are  also  moulded  and  carved, 
having  between  them  pierced  and  carved 
panels.  The  wall-surfaces  of  the  staircase  are  de- 
corated in  tones  of  blue,  the  woodwork  being 
black. 

The  drawing-room  is  panelled  to  a height  of 
about  8 ft.,  finished  with  a moulded  and  em- 
battled cornice.  The  architraves  to  doorways  are 
enriched  with  carved  beads  and  moulded  shafts, 
carrying  coved  heads  with  moulded  ribs,  open 
baluster  work,  cresting,  and  pendants. 

The  ceiling  has  a geometrical  setting-out  of 
plaster  ribs  with  enriched  pendants  at  the  inter- 
sections, and  a frieze  in  low  relief,  and  the  floor 
has  a central  filling  of  French  oak,  “ herring- 
bone,” with  a border  of  wainscot,  walnut,  and 
ebonised  pear-wood. 

The  present  scheme  of  colour  is  kept  light, 
but  low  in  tone,  with  some  gold,  increased  rich- 
ness beiog  intended  to  be  given  later  on  by  the 
painted  frieze  and  the  introduction  of  figure 
subjects, — possibly  illustrative  of  some  poem  or 
legend, — in  the  panels,  in  colour  on  a gold 
ground. 

Externally  the  work  is  executed  in  old  brick- 
work, red  Mansfield  stone,  and  brown  tiles,  the 
roofs  of  the  turrets  and  all  the  finials  beiog  of 
copper ; the  barge-boards  are  moulded  and 
carved,  and  all  the  mullions  and  woodwork  to 
the  windows,  turrets,  &c.,  are  fully  moulded. 

The  general  contract  work  was  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Amer,  builder,  of  Catford,  and  the 
whole  of  the  decorative  and  art  work  generally 
by  Messrs.  Harland  & Fisher,  who  also  executed 
the  stained  glass  and  the  marble  mosaic  pave- 
ment; Messrs.  Strode,  Turpin,  and Tagnon  respec- 
tively providing  the  gasfittings,  parquet,  and 
marble  work  ; the  whole  being  executed  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Jowers,  arohiteot,  of  Gray’s  Inn- 
square,  London. 


LIVERPOOL  INSTITUrE. 

A DESIGN  FOB  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 

This  building,  the  subject  of  a recent  com- 
petition, as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  to  be 
ereoted  on  acquired  ground  contiguous  to  the 
Institute,  the  present  rooms  being  found  inade- 
quate to  the  purpose. 

The  design  illustrated  in  the  present  number 
was  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  embodied 
in  the  instructions,  supplemented  with  various 
arrangements  and  additional  apartments  which 
the  author,  aided  by  experienced  artists,  and  a 
visit  to  the  South  Kensington  Schools,  considered 
necessary  to  the  efficient  working  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  task  imposed  on  the  contributors  in  this 
competition  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one,  the 
great  difficulty  being  to  arrange  the  studios  so 
that  they  Bbould  all  have  north  light,  except  the 
elementary  rooms,  which  do  not  absolutely 
demand  this  aspect.  Not  only  is  a northern 
light  necessary,  bub  the  windows  should,  if 
properly  designed,  be  continued  past  the  wall- 
plate  on  to  the  roof, — this  for  general  use  of 
painters,  decorators,  &o., — the  light  for  sculpture 
being  preferred,  by  professors  of  the  art,  from 
the  top  or  skylight.  The  clumsy  contrivance  of 
cutting  away  the  head  of  the  window,  as  may 
be  seen  in  many  old  houses  in  London,  and  in 
Church-street,  Liverpool  (where  Philip  Westoott 
wielded  the  brush)  was  discarded  by  the  author 
for  the  more  legitimate  method  of  openly  show- 
ing the  proper  construction,  endeavouring  at  the 
same  time  to  render  this  somewhat  peculiar  but 
necessary  feature  satisfactory  to  the  eye.  The 
cornice  is  stopped  to  allow  the  window  transom 
to  connect  the  wall  with  roof  lights;  vide  In- 
structions issued  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, which  says, — “ the  painting-rooms  should 
be  lighted  from  the  north  side,  aud  should  have 
a top  light  in  the  roof  over  and  in  continuation 
of  the  Bide  lights.” 

Here  was  an  opportunity  for  a little  origina- 
lity in  design,  arising  out  of  the  natural  require- 
ments of  the  artist,  and  the  attempt  has  been 


made  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty,  the  author 
believing  the  result  would  justify  the  endeavour, 
rather  than  design  an  elevation  whioh  might 
suit  a bank  or  any  other  purpose,  merely  cutting 
away  the  upper  part  of  a few  windows  to  fit  it 
for  an  Art  School ! 

An  important  saving  in  cost  would  follow  the 
mode  here  proposed,  as  the  building  is  not 
required  to  be  so  lofty,  and  in  this  particular 
instance  the  lower  the  building  is  kept,  the 
bettor  (the  same  may  be  said  respecting  the 
pitohof  roof),  as  the  Institute  is  some  feet  below 
the  proposed  Art  School,  and  the  former  will 
suffer  considerably  by  comparison  in  any  case. 

In  the  absence  of  sections,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  second  antique  and  masters’  rooms  are 
lighted  from  the  north  above  the  corridor  with 
roof-light  same  as  the  others. 

There  are  two  entrances ; the  principal  one 
is  in  Mount-street,  the  other  in  Hope-street,  to 
be  used  by  female  students  and  those  attending 
the  lectures,  a room  for  that  purpose  being 
introduced  on  the  upper  floor.  It  was  likewise 
thought  desirable  by  the  authors  to  arrange 
the  chief  studios  as  nearly  as  possible  en  suite. 

Rooms  for  cleaning  boards,  straining  paper, 
with  receptacles  for  modelling  - day,  and  a 
lavatory  adjoining  the  modelling-room  (a  most 
desirable  arrangement  for  cleanliness),  also  a 
lift  for  raising  casts,  &c.,  are  provided  in  this 
design. 

The  materials  for  the  elevations  were  pro- 
posed to  be  Storeton-hill  or  other  approved  free- 
stone for  dressings,  with  light  red  pressed  bricks 
for  facings. 

The  style  of  the  period  of  Francis  I.,  being 
well  suited  for  an  art-sohool,  was  adopted  for  the 
freedom  of  treatment  of  which  it  admits,  a large 
amount  of  characteristic  sculpture  and  carving 
being  introduced  to  make  the  building  worthy 
of  the  “ Florence  of  England.” 

ThiB  design  (under  motto  “ Ars  ”)  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Heffer,  of  Victoria- 
road,  Kilburn,  and  formerly  of  Liverpool. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  ESTfiBAN, 
SALAMANCA. 

About  the  year  1221  the  monks  of  the  Domi- 
nican Order  of  Salamanca  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  Church  of  San  Juan  el  Blanco.  Shortly 
afterwards  they  established  themselves  in  the 
parish  of  San  Esteban,  by  permission  of  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  church.  In  1512,  how- 
ever, two  brothers  of  the  Dominican  Order 
founded  the  present  convent  and  its  costly 
church  ; carrying  out  the  desire  of  the  whole 
community  of  Salamanca.  Those  two  personages 
were  Fr.  Domingo  de  Soto,  professor  of  Sala- 
manca University,  an  eminent  divine,  and  Fr. 
Juan  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  at  that  time  bishop  of 
Cordova,  and  son  of  the  well-known  Duke  of 
Alba. 

Maestro  Juan  de  Alava,  whose  reputation  had 
already  been  established  by  the  cathedrals  of 
Plaseucia,  Seville,  and  Salamanca,  of  which  he 
was  the  architect,  was  entrusted  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  designs  for  the  Church  of  San 
Esteban ; and  the  works  were  commenced  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1524,  and  concluded  on  the 
18th  of  February,  1610,  on  which  day  the  new 
ohuroh  was  consecrated. 

We  give  an  exterior  view  of  this  singular 
building,  in  which  Gothic  forms  are  largely  mixed 
up  with  those  of  the  Renaissance.  Here  the  Domi. 
nioans  hospitably  entertained,  for  some  time,  the 
discoverer  of  America. 

A Spanish  writer  says: — “ It  was  a remark- 
able incident  in  the  life  of  the  illustrious  monk, 
Fr.  Juan  Perez  de  Marohena,  to  meet  with  a 
man  who,  with  the  intention  of  undertaking 
suoh  a gigantic  enterprise,  appeared  at  the  doors 
of  the  convent  and  begged  for  bread  and  water 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  monk  insisted  on 
his  becoming  his  guest  for  a time,  and,  not 
placing  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own  individual 
judgment,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  illustrious 
Garcia  Fernandez,  a medical  man  of  Palos,  and 
of  Pedro  de  Valesco,  an  old  and  experienced 
pilot,  to  attend  to  the  mariner.” 

Tradition  has  not  marked  the  cell  which 
housed  Christopher  Columbus;  nor  even  the 
locality  where  the  conferences  of  the  council  of 
doctors  were  held.  There  still  exists  the  “ Salon 
de  Profundis,”  a hall  for  reading  prayers  for  the 
dead,  an  immense  room,  to  which  a feeble  light 
is  admitted  through  a window  at  the  back,  and 
it  is  said  that  in  that  hall  Columbus  first 
disolosed  his  project  to  the  congregation  of 
Dominican  monks. 
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AN  EXCURSION  IN  LOMBARDY. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  the  18th  inst.,  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee, 
president,  in  the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members,  viz.,  Messrs.  H.  B.  Thorp, 
J.  E.  Kingham,  G.  Maides,  J.  Holdgate,  W.  J. 
Hilton,  J.  U.  Quick,  T.  W.  Abbott,  R.  D.  Hawes, 
and  F.  Blaiter. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Eales,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  the  architect 
of  the  new  North  London  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion at  Hampstead,  for  accompanying  some  of 
the  members  over  that  building  on  the  12th  inst. 
We  gave  view,  and  planB,  and  description  of  the 
building  not  long  ago.  It  was  announced  that 
on  this  Saturday,  the  26th,  a visit  would  be  paid 
to  a new  Board  School  on  the  Queen’s  Park 
estate,  Harrow-road. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver,  past-president,  then  read  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  Association’s  excursion  in 
Lombardy.  The  excursion  was  organised  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Stannus,  with  the  view  of  introducing 
some  of  the  members  to  Renaissance  architec- 
ture on  its  native  soil.  The  party  numbered 
twelve,  and  was  enabled,  thanks  to  the 
arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Stannus,  to  see  a 
great  deal  in  a very  short  time.  Starting  from 
London  early  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  of 
September,  the  party  arrived  in  Paris  on  the 
evening  of  that  day.  They  remained  in  Paris 
until  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
when  they  started  for  Turin, — a thirty  hours’ 
journey, — vid  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  in  which 
Mr.  Tarver  fancied  he  detected  “ a warm  smell 
like  that  of  a wine-cellar.”  Arriving  in  Turin 
late  in  the  evening  of  the  17th,  they  spent  the 
next  day  up  to  eleven  o’clock  in  strolling  about 
the  town.  Among  the  buildings  visited  by  some 
of  the  party  was  the  huge  Jewish  Synagogue, 
with  its  enormous  curved  and  trunoated  roof,* 
square  on  plan,  and  its  numerous  superimposed 
orders  of  oolumns.  At  half-past  four  the  same 
day  the  party  arrived  at  Milan,  where  they  had 
frequent  occasion  to  pass  through  the  Galleria 
Yittorio  Emmanuele,+  a gigantic  promenade 
roofed  with  glass  at  a height  of  about  80  ft.,  and 
containing  the  fashionable  shops  and  restaurants. 
The  architect  of  this  building,  Signor  Mengoni, 
met  his  death  by  falling  from  the  scaffold.  To 
think  of  this  grand  central  feature  of  the  town, 
said  Mr.  Tarver,  made  one  feel  ashamed  of 
our  contemptible  little  covered  arcades  in 
London,  and  made  us  wish  that  Trafalgar-square 
might  be  turned  to  account  in  a somewhat 
similar  manner.  Such  a covered  space  need 
not,  indeed,  be  so  high  as  to  conceal  the  view  of 
the  National  Gallery,  and  there  was  certainly  no 
fear  of  its  eclipsing  the  Nelson  Monument.  The 
fountains  would  add  a oharm  that  the  Milanese 
promenade  laoks,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  two 
covered  promenades  crossing  diagonally  from 
the  terrace  steps  to  the  opposite  corners  of  the 
square,  with  an  octagonal  space  in  the  centre, 
would  form  a pleasant  short  cut,  especially  in 
rainy  weather,  from  the  Grand  Hotel  to  Pall 
Mall,  and  from  Cockspur-street  to  St.  Martin’s- 
lane.  The  Galleria  Yittorio  Emmanuele  leads 
from  the  square  in  front  of  the  Scala  Theatre  to 
j that  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  called  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo.  Here,  again,  the  English  visitor 
sees  an  amount  of  elbow-room  that  makes  him 
feel  thoroughly  ashamed  of  our  orowded  spaoes. 
Here  the  omnibuses  draw  up,  not  behind  one 
another,  with  constant  cries  of  “ Draw  up 
higher,  can’t  yer!  ” as  here,  but  with  their  doors 
towards  the  pavement  and  a flag  on  each  which 
I showed  its  destination.  Imagiue  the  conveni- 
ence of  this  arrangement,  instead  of  having  to 
rush,  and  crawl,  and  jostle  in  trying  to  approach 
| our  omnibuses  at  the  imminent  risk  of  being 
run  into  or  run  over  by  another  omnibus  behind 
one’s  back.  The  exterior  of  Milan  Cathedral 
was  seen  by  the  party  by  moonlight,  and,  said 
Mr.  Tarver,  if  anything  could  give  it  a chance 
| of  looking  well,  it  should  be  by  moonlight,  but 
even  thus  it  looked  a frivolous  wedding-cakey 
affair.  The  party  stayed  in  Milan  on  Sunday 
the  19tb,  and  visited  a goodly  number  of  churches, 
besides  visiting  the  Brera,  which  oontains  the 
picture-gallery  and  museum  of  sculpture.  The 
gallery  is  rich  in  frescoes  by  Luini.  The  gem 
of  the  collection  is  Raffaelle’s  picture  of  the 


• Illustrated  in  Builder,  vol.  xxxiv.  (1870),  p.  857. 
f Illustrated  in  Builder,  vol.  xxvi.  (1868),  pp.  299,  491. 


“ Marriage  of  the  Yirgin.”  A good  look  was’given 
to  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  presso  San  Celso, 
by  Bramante.  The  east  end  of  this  church  is 
apBidal,  with  an  ambulatory.  The  planning 
of  this  feature  is  as  “dodgy”  as  any  Gochic 
work  could  hope  to  be,  yet  the  effect 
is  as  quiet  and  sturdy  as  the  severest  Clas- 
sicist could  desire.  So  far  as  Mr.  Tarver 
had  been  able  to  judge,  Bramante  seemed  to 
have  treated  Renaissance  architecture  with  just 
the  proper  amount  of  playful  freedom,  and  no 
more,  and  to  have  worked  well  within  his  power. 
Alberti’s  work  seemed,  in  comparison,  quite 
“ stodgy,”  and  that  of  later  men,  with  its  twists 
and  curves,  both  in  elevation  and  plan,  quite 
licentious ; but  Bramante,  especially  in  his  stone 
architecture,  exhibited  quite  enough  fancy  to 
show  that  his  work  must  have  been  a pleasure 
to  him.  On  Monday,  the  20bh,  Mr.  Stannus 
“ piped  all  hands  ” to  measure  the  Church  of 
St.  Satiro,  and  the  party  left  the  same  morning 
for  the  Certosa.  The  church  was  partly  under 
repair,  so  that  the  visitors  were  unable  to 
examine  some  portions.  They  thought  the  west 
front  a shocking  bad  composition  architecturally, 
but  what  did  that  matter  when  one  could  revel 
in  every  portion  of  the  detail  ? It  is  a sort  of 
west  front  to  examine  in  a self-propelling  Bath- 
chair,  moving  one's  self  Blowly  about  from  one 
point  to  another,  and  taking  several  weeks 
over  the  job.  What  delighted  Mr.  Tarver 
most  in  the  ohoir  were  the  backs  of  the 
stalls  ornamented  with  wood  inlay,  said  to 
be  designed  by  Borgognone.  What  a good 
thing  it  would  be  to  paok  off  a few  dozen 
of  the  young  gentlemen  who  draw  stained  glass 
and  other  decoration  to  study  this  work  ! On 
the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  21st,  the  party 
divided  into  ones  and  twos,  and  rambled  about 
the  city  of  Pavia.  The  unfinished  cathedral, 
designed  by  Bramante,  is  most  instructive. 
Good  luck  led  Mr.  Tarver  to  the  Chnroh  of  St. 
Theodore,  which  contains  some  fine  frescoes  on 
the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  transept.  Taking 
train  the  same  day,  Mantua  wa3  the  next  halting- 
place,  which  was  reached  after  dark.  On  the 
following  morning,  the  Church  of  St.  Andrea,  one 
of  Alberti’s  works,  and  the  Palazzo,  were 
visited.  Leaving  Mantua  at  8 45  on  the  22nd, 
the  travellers  arrived  atYerona  at  10  30  the  same 
evening.  On  Thursday,  the  23rd,  they  started 
for  San  Zenone,  an  outlying  church  of  the 
twelfth  oentury,  and  so  beautiful  in  its  quiet 
simplicity  that  the  mind  reverts  gratefully  to  it 
through  the  daze  of  all  the  Renaissance  work 
that  the  excursionists  saw  in  the  course  of  their 
trip.  At  San  Bernardino  there  is  a circular 
baptistery  called  the  Capella  Pellegrini,  by  San- 
michele.  After  seeing  the  cathedral,  the  party 
crossed  the  Adige  to  see  the  Church  of  San- 
Giorgio,  an  oppressively  grand  design.  It  con- 
tains an  altar-piece,  representing  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  George,  by  Paul  Veronese.  After  visiting 
other  churches,  the  travellers  took  train  for 
Bresoia,  where  they  arrived  the  same  evening. 
Friday,  the  24th,  was  the  last  day  on  which  the 
members  of  the  party  were  to  be  together,  and 
in  the  town  of  Bresoia  they  were  to  fulfil  one  of 
the  ohief  purposes  for  which  they  had  travelled 
to  Italy,  viz.,  to  secure  a monograph  of  Sta. 
Maria  dei  Miracoli.  Reserving  that  bonne  louche 
for  the  afternoon,  they  spent  the  morning  in 
visiting  the  two  cathedrals,  new  and  old,  which 
stand  side  by  side,  and  are  connected  by  a pas- 
sage. After  dinner  the  party  split  up,  five 
going  on  to  Yenice,  and  the  others  returning 
to  England  at  the  time  laid  down  in]  the  pro- 
speotus,  and  after  an  expenditure  per  man 
within  the  sum  named  by  Mr.  Stannus. 

Mr.  G.  Crickmay,  jun  , followed  with  a brief 
paper  describing  the  visit  of  some  of  the  party 
to  Venice,  starting  from  Brescia,  and  proceeding 
via  Padua.  He  urged  that  the  Association 
would  do  well  to  arrange  for  an  excursion  to 
Venice  on  a larger  scale. 

A brief  discussion  followed,  in  which  the 
President,  and  Messrs.  Longden,  Gill,  Phene 
Spiers,  and  Stannus  took  part,  and  a cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  readers  of  the 
papers  and  to  Mr.  Stannus,  the  latter  gentle- 
man suggesting  that  the  excursion  of  the 
Association  might  very  usefully  be  made,  every 
alternate  year,  on  the  Continent.  The  excur- 
sions hitherto  made  by  the  Association  had  been 
somewhat  one-sided  in  their  scope.  Beautiful 
as  was  so  much  of  the  Gothic  work,  he  thought 
it  was  possible  to  derive  instruction  from  the 
examination  of  the  best  work  of  the  Renaissance. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  to  be 
held  on  the  4th  prox.,  Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A., 
will  read  a paper  on  “ Cheap  Churohes.” 


LECTURES  AT  THE  PARKES  MUSEUM 
OF  HYGIENE. 

WATER- CL03ETS,  SINKS,  AND  BATIIS. 

TnE  fifth  and  last  of  the  series  of  lectures  to 
members  of  building  societies  on  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  healthy  dwelling- 
houses  was  delivered  on  Saturday  afternoon 
last,  at  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene,  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Corfield.  Treating  of  water-closets, 
sinks,  and  baths,  the  lecturer  commenced  by 
referring  to  the  common  “hopper”  closets, 
which  were  difficult  to  flush  and  keep  clean. 
Upon  them  a variety  of  improvements  had  been 
made,  such  as  was  seen  in  tbe  “ Artisan  ” closet, 
in  which  the  basin  was  of  an  improved  shape. 
Hellyer,  Sharpe,  Brasier,  and  other  makers  had 
also  improved  upon  the  hopper  closet.  What 
were  called  wash-out  closets  were  all  improve- 
ments on  the  hopper  closet,  and  all  of  them,  in 
common  with  the  latter,  possessed  the  merit,  of 
non-liability  to  overflow,  and  of  being  usable 
for  the  pouring  away  of  slops.  Of  wash-out 
closets  perhaps  the  latest  introduced  was  that 
known  as  the  “ Shrewsbury,”  devised  by  Mr. 
William  White,  well  known  as  an  architect. 
In  that  closet  the  chief  peculiarity  lay  in  the 
means  of  flushing,  which  consisted  of  a sort  of 
scoop  or  tilt-up  cistern  fitting  inside  the  small 
closet-supply  cistern.  The  pulling-down  of  a 
handle  attached  to  a chain  connected  with 
a lever  caused  the  inner  cistern  to  tilt  up  and 
discharge  its  contents  with  rapidity  and  force 
into  the  closet-basin,  through  a pipe  of  larger 
diameter  than  usual.  The  “ Carmichael  ’ closet, 
with  a flushing  rim  and  a ventilating-pipe,  and 
other  closets  of  a similar  kind,  were  improve- 
ments on  the  old  hopper  closets.  The  best  trap 
for  a hopper  closet,  as,  indeed,  for  all  closets, 
was  a (/)  or  P,  as  such  traps  allowed  of  no 
deposit  of  foul  matter.  Of  “ wash-out  closets, 
he  believed  the  first  was  Jennings’s  “ Monkey  ” 
closet,  in  which,  as  in  all  other  wash-out  closets, 
the  aperture  for  discharging  the  contents  of 
the  basin  was  not  at  the  bottom,  but  at  the 
side.  Since  the  “ Monkey  ” closet  waB  intro- 
duced a variety  of  others  had  been  brought 
forward,  such  as  Bostel’s  “ Brighton  Excelsior,” 
Dodd’s,  and  others.  The  lecturer  strongly  con- 
demned “pan”  olosets,  the  iron  containers  of 
them  being  mere  receptacles  for  the  retention  of 
filth  and  the  accumulation  of  foul  air.  He  be- 
lieved that  attempts  had  been  made  to  improve 
the  pan-closet,  by  causing  the  interior  surface 
of  the  container  to  be  washed  every  time  the 
oloset  was  flushed.  The  means  which  had  been 
tried  had  consisted  in  inserting  a water-pipe 
into  the  interior  pierced  with  a number  of  boles 
for  the  discharge  of  water,  which  played  all  round 
the  interior  surface  of  the  container.  That  device 
had  not,  he  believed,  proved  to  be  successful. 
Means  had  also  been  adopted  for  ventilating  the 
container  by  inserting  ventilating-pipes  into  its 
upper  surface,  but  with  little  or  no  success.  The 
containers  of  some  pan-closets  were  purposely 
made  with  openings  in  them  for  ventilating- 
pipes,  but  plumbers  had  been  known  to  fix  the 
pan-closets  without  either  affixing  such  pipes, 
or  plugging  up  the  holes  made  for  them,  being 
apparently  in  ignorance  of  the  purpose  which 
the  openings  were  intended  to  serve.  As  though 
the  container  of  the  pan-cloBet  were  not  in  itself 
a sufficient  depository  of  filth,  it  was  generally 
used  in  conjunction  with  a lead  Q-trap, 
which  could  never  be  thoroughly  flushed  out 
in  ordinary  use.  One  merit  which  the  pan- 
closet possessed  was  that  it  could  be  used  for 
pouring  away  slops,  and  was  not  liable  to  run 
over,  supposing  the  water-valve  to  be  leaky  or 
carelessly  left  ranning.  Yalve  closets,  which 
were  provided  with  a water-tight  valve  which 
had  to  be  opened  to  allow  of  the  concents  of 
the  basin  being  discharged,  were  provided  with 
a special  contrivance  for  taking  any  overflow. 
Bramah's  was  the  first  valve-closet  introduced, 
but  there  had  been  various  improvements  upon 
it,  notably  by  such  makers  as  Tylor,  Jennings, 
Doulton,  and  Bolding.  However  good  might 
be  the  closet  used,  it  should  never  be  in 
connexion  with  a U-trap,  but  should  have  an 
J)  or  similar  crap  capable  of  being  thoroughly 
flushed  each  time  the  closet  was  used.  With 
regard  to  water-supply  to  closets,  it  should 
never  be  directly  from  the  oistern  supply- 
ing the  drinkiDg  - water  of  a house,  but 
from  a small  intervening  cistern,  such  inter- 
vening cistern  being  a special  necessity  where 
the  water  was  supplied  on  the  “ constant 
system,”  for  a supply-pipe  leading  from  the 
main  should  never,  ou  auy  account,  bs  carried 
direct  to  a water-oloset  pan.  Although  Buch  a 
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practioe  was  contrary  to  the  bye-laws  of  the 
water  companies,  it  was  resorted  to  far  too 
often.  It  was  fraught  with  the  utmost  danger 
to  the  health  of  the  public,  for  should  the  water 
be  temporarily  turned  off  at  the  service  reser- 
voir or  in  any  seotion  of  the  mains  concurrently 
with  the  valves  of  water-pipes  supplying  oloset- 
pans  directly  from  the  main  being  left  turned 
on,  a process  of  suotion  was  likely  to  be  set  up 
by  the  empty  mains,  and  foul  air  from  the 
closet-pans  (of  which,  in  a large  city,  a large 
proportion  were  always  kept  in  a very  dirty 
condition)  would  be  drawn  into  the  mains,  and 
would  pollute  the  water  when  it  came  into  them 
again.  A serious  epidemic  of  fever  in  Croydon 
had  been  dearly  traced  to  this  oause.  The  water- 
pipes  from  cisterns  supplying  olosets  should 
always  be  charged  with  water,  the  valve 
for  admitting  it  into  the  pan  being  under 
the  seat.  The  old-fashioned  wires,  cranks, 
and  Bpindle-valves  should  be  entirely  dis- 
used. They  were  continually  getting  out  of 
order,  and  if  the  cistern  were  placed  very  high 
above  the  closet  which  it  supplied  the  water  took 
some  little  time  in  finding  its  way  down  the  pipe. 
In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  dwelt  on  the  necessity 
for  the  disconnexion  of  soil-pipes  from  the  drain 
and  for  their  ventilation,  and  described  the 
simplest  means  of  attaining  these  ends.  He 
also  showed  the  necessity  of  disconnecting 
waste-pipes  from  sinks,  baths,  and  lavatories, 
and  overflow-pipes  from  cisterns,  water-closet 
pans,  and  safes  beneath  water-closets.  Some  of 
the  fearful  examples  of  old  and  bad  plumbing- 
work  which  the  Museum  contains  were  shown 
as  illustrations  of  " how  not  to  do  it,"  the  most 
flagrant  one,  a zinc  O-trap,  with  zinc  soil-pipe 
and  waste-pipes  leading  into  it  being,  perhaps, 
the  ultima  thule  of  “ scamped  ” work  in  this 
branch  of  the  building  trade. 

The  lecture  was  very  numerously  attended 
and  at  its  dose  a vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Professor  Corfield,  reference  being  made  by  the 
mover  and  seconder  to  the  value  of  this  course 
of  lectures  (all  of  whioh  have  been  reported  in 
the  Builder)  to  members  of  building  societies, 
for,  it  was  observed,  a very  large  proportion  of 
building  societies’  property  was  in  a very  insani- 
tary condition. 


SANITARY  SCIENCE  IN  ITS  RELATION 
TO  CIVIL  ARCHITECT DRE. 

Continuing  our  report  of  the  renewed  dis- 
oussion  of  this  subject  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  ArohitectB,* 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  Fellow,  said  that  architects 
could  not  but  rejoioe  at  the  sauitary  crusade  now 
in  progress,  trusting  that  some  good  might  result 
from  it  to  the  community.  He  welcomed  the 
interest  recently  shown  in  the  matter  by  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  as  the  public 
would  listen  to  them,  though  long  deaf  to  archi- 
tects, who  had  piped  much  longer  in  the  same 
strain.  He  wondered  whether  such  learned 
gentlemen  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a 
discussion  upon  the  practical  ventilation  of 
buildings  was  held  in  this  room  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects  in  the  year  1863.  A glanoe  at 
the  remarks  then  made  would  show  that  archi- 
tects were  even  then  alive  to  the  grave  importance 
of  the  subjeot.  The  speaker,  having  referred 
briefly  to  questions  of  drainage,  afterwards 
quoted  some  remarks  he  had  made  during  that 
same  disoussion,  whioh  took  place  several  years 
previonsly  to  Mr.  Tobin’s  alleged  discovery  (see 
“Transactions,”  1862-63, p.  132).  He  would  sum- 
marise his  views  by  asserting  that  it  was  aB 
necessary  to  lay  on  air  to  houses  as  water, 
and  that  by  other  means  than  the  soil-pipes, 
which  in  nine  houses  out  of  ten  were  the  only 
pipes  that  admitted  air  when  the  windows  were 
shut.  Further,  that  the  fireplaces  were  the  best 
places  for  its  admission.  Even  from  the  Tobin 
tubes  the  cold  air  admitted  often  made  a short 
cut  to  the  fire,  and  in  its  conrse  annoyed  the 
inmates  of  a room.  Nevertheless,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  debt  due  to  Mr.  Tobin,  who  had 
gained  the  public  ear  where  others  before  him 
had  failed.  Mr.  Seddon  concluded  by  referring 
in  laudatory  terms  to  “The  Wonderful  Grate," 
the  very  existence  of  which  he  said  had  been 
doubted  by  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Burges,  A.  R.  A.; 
and  he  begged  leave  to  show  a model  of  it  lent 
to  him  for  the  purpose  by  its  inventor,  Mr. 
Samuel  Russell. 

Mr.  Samuel  Russell,  having  been  called  on  by 
the  President,  enumerated  the  special  properties 


* See  p.  224,  ante. 


of  his  grate  to  be,  that  it  burnt  throughout  the 
day  and  night  without  attention ; that  the 
quantity  of  fire  might  be  regulated  at  pleasure; 
that  the  intensity  of  the  fire  might  be  regulated 
at  pleasure ; that  when  set  to  any  desired  quan- 
tity and  intensity  it  would  continue  to  burn  with 
but  slight  variation;  that  it  consumed  nearly  all 
its  smoke;  that  the  fire  was  always  bright  and 
clear,  no  black  coal  being  seen  ; that  it  was  very 
clean  when  in  use,  and  required  no  fire-irons ; 
that  it  gave  a large  supply  of  pure  warm  air; 
that  it  burnt  anthracite  coal,  coke,  or  cinders, 
or  any  combination  of  these;  that  the  chimney- 
flue  did  not  require  sweeping  oftener  than  once 
in  four  or  five  years  ; that  the  cost  of  fuel  for  it 
was  Id.  for  six  hours;  that  no  coal-box  was 
required  in  the  room.  Mr.  Russell  continued  as 
follows  : — For  the  accomplishment  of  these 
purposes  the  grate  is  provided  with  two  flues, 
one  passing  upwards  in  the  ordinary  way  from 
above  the  fire,  the  other  commencing  below  the 
fire  and  passing  up  behind  it,  the  two  communi- 
cating at  any  convenient  point  above  the  fire. 
At  the  junction  of  these  two  flues  a valve  is 
formed,  capable  of  being  regulated  so  as  to 
divert  the  draught  in  either  direction.  When 
the  valve  is  open,  leaving  a free  upper  draught, 
the  fire  is  very  mild,  aud  in  proportion  as  it  is 
closed  the  fire  increases  in  intensity,  and  pro- 
duces almost  a white  heat  when  quite  closed. 
Thus  any  fire  desired  may  be  obtained  by  simply 
turning  the  knob  which  regulates  the  valve. 
Another  portion  of  this  invention  oonsists  of  a 
vertical  tube  or  chamber  for  containing  the 
fuel,  the  lower  end  of  which  opens  into  the  back 
of  the  grate.  It  is  charged  from  the  upper  end, 
whioh  is  then  closed  air-tight.  The  fuel,  by  the 
action  of  its  own  gravity,  continues  to  supply  the 
consumption  of  the  fire.  The  doable  flue  and 
valve,  as  already  stated,  regulate  the  intensity 
of  the  fire.  To  regulate  the  quantity,  the  froot 
bars  are  made  to  draw  forward,  with  a counter- 
balance weight  always  tending  to  draw  them 
back,  with  a catch  to  fix  them  in  any  desired 
position.  Whea  the  catch  is  removed,  the 
backward  pressure  stops  the  fall  of  fuel,  the 
fire  becoming  gradually  less,  and  is  finally 
extinguished.  By  this  arrangement  a small 
quantity  of  fire  may  be  kept  burning  throughout 
the  night,  the  bars  in  the  morning  being  drawn 
forward  and  a scuttle  of  ooals  supplied,  starts  it 
afresh  for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours.  As 
the  fuel  enters  at  the  back,  the  smoke  is 
evolved  from  it  before  reaohing  the  fire,  and 
whether  the  up  or  down  draught,  or  both,  are  in 
force,  it  is  consumed,  the  only  escape  for  it 
being  through  the  fire.  The  reoess  in  whioh 
the  grate  stands  forms  a hot-air  chamber 
through  whioh  the  external  air,  or  where  this 
is  not  practicable,  the  air  of  the  room  passes.* 
Professor  Ayrton. — I hope  Mr.  Dawson  will 
not  think  me  unsound,  even  if  he  thinks  me 
unorthodox,  if  I propose  to  consider  warming 
quite  apart  from  ventilation.  The  two  things, 
warming  and  ventilation,  although  both  in 
winter  performed  by  our  open  fireplaces,  ought 
to  be  as  distinot  as  lighting  and  ventilation, 
which  again  in  summer  are  both  left  to  one 
agency,  the  window.  We  have  in  England 
emerged  from  the  state  of  trusting  at  night 
to  the  fire-light  to  see  by,  just  as  in  towns  we 
have  abandoned  the  plan  of  each  man  pumping 
up  water  from  his  own  well.  Let  us,  then, 
advance  a step  further;  let  us  recognise  that 
ventilation,  warming,  and  lighting,  are  three 
quite  distinct  things,  to  be  carried  out  by  three 
distinct  agencies.  We  are  now  sufficiently 
familiar  with  supplying  water  as  well  as  arti- 
ficial light,  or  gas,  from  centres : can  we  not, 
then,  bring  ourselves  to  contemplate  the  supply 
of  warmth,  as  well  as  the  supply  of  ventilation, 
from  centres  each  quite  distinct  from  the  other  ? 
That  the  ventilation  of  a crowded  public  building 
should,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  depend  on  the 
whims  of  people  near  the  windows  as  to 
whether  they  are  to  be  open  or  shut,  is  as 
ridiculous  as  it  would  be  if  people  nearest  the 
gas-burners  had  the  right  of  turning  them  off, 
and  plunging  the  rest  of  the  audience  into  dark- 
ness. A continual  supply  of  fresh  air  in  a room 
whioh  shall  be  independent  of  wind,  of  percola- 
tion of  air  through  the  walls,  as  well  as  of 
diffusion  through  open  windows,  can  be  effected 
in  one  or  other  of  two  ways:  1.  By  propelling 
the  air  into  the  room  through  proper  orifices ; 
2.  By  extracting  the  air.  In  the  first  case  we 
have  full  control  of  the  entering  air,  since  no  air 


* We  are  asked  to  mention  that  this  grate  can  be  aeon 
in  action,  at  Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  & 8tevens’s,  48, 
Leicester-Bquare. 


will  enter  the  room  by  open  doors  or  badly 
fitting  windows,  or  by  any  other  orifices  than 
those  provided  for  this  purpose.  This  is  a con- 
sideration of  some  importance,  but  it  is  more 
than  balanced  by  two  others,  viz.,  that  a fan, 
when  propelling  air,  seems,  according  to  Burat, 
to  give  only  three-fifths  of  the  effects  that  it 
gives  when  sucking  it  out ; and  again,  when  air 
is  propelled  into  a room,  the  whole  supply  passes 
through  the  propelling  arrangement,  and  there 
may  be  a great  risk  of  the  freshness  of  the  air 
beiDg  destroyed  with  such  an  arrangement.  The 
subjeot  of  ventilating  by  ohimney  draught  seems 
to  be  somewhat  misunderstood,  even  by  praotioal 
men,  whioh  is  the  more  unfortunate,  as  the  calcu- 
lations on  the  subjeot  are  quite  simple.  The 
motive  power  in  a chimney  simply,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  ascensioual  force  possessed  by 
each  cubic  foot  of  hot  air,  and  which  is  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  weight  of  a oubio 
foot  of  hot  and  cold  air.  But  the  effective  work 
got  out  of  such  an  arrangement  is  very  small 
oompared  with  the  waste  of  heat  necessary  to 
warm  the  air,  and  the  oaloulations  which  Mr. 
Perry  and  myself  have  made,  and  which  will 
appear  in  the  “ Transactions,”  show  this  fully. 
If,  for  example,  the  ohimney  be  50  ft.  high,  the 
temperature  inside  it  300°  F.,  while  the  outside 
temperature  is  60°  F..  then  the  power  usefully 
employed  in  making  10  oubio  feet  per  second 
of  fresh  air  enter  the  room  would  be  only  about 
five-hundredths  of  a horse  power.  But  merely 
to  heat  this  10  cubic  feet  of  cold  air  introduced 
into  the  chimney  per  second  requires  about 
46  units  of  heat,  which  is  equivalent  to  65  horse 
power.  Hence,  to  obtain  a useful  ventilating 
effect  of  only  five-hundredths  of  a horse  power, 
we  expend  as  muoh  as  65,  or  1,200  times  as  much 
as  is  necessary.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  fire 
is  maintained  not  merely  for  ventilating  purposes, 
but  for  warming,  or  for  domestic  or  for  some  other 
purpose,  and  consequently  the  ohimney  draught 
must  be  produced,  whether  we  require  it  for 
ventilation  or  not.  This  argumeut  is,  however, 
quite  fallacious,  since  in  an  open  fireplace  very 
much  more  air  goes  up  the  ohimney  than  is 
required  for  combustion,  as  is  seen  from  the  roar 
that  takes  place  when  a blower  or  a newspaper 
is  held  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  Now  in  a 
proper  furnaoe  we  do  not  have  a quantity  of 
air  drawn  up  the  ohimney  whioh  is  not  required 
for  combustion,  so  that  unless  the  amount  of 
air  to  be  drawn  for  ventilating  purposes  is  not 
more  than  the  amount  of  air  required  for  com- 
bustion, and  unless,  also,  this  air  is  tolerably 
fresh  and  suitable  for  combustion,  there  must 
necessarily  be  an  increased  expenditure  of  fuel 
to  cause  a ventilation  draught  up  the  chimney ; 
and  as  we  have  shown,  this  expenditure  will 
be  made  in  a most  expensive  way.  And  this 
reasoning  is  equally  correct,  whether  the  air 
that  is  drawn  into  the  chimney  for  ventilating 
purposes  be  introduced  at  the  bottom  and  so 
warmed  by  the  fire,  or  whether  it  be  sucked 
up  by  a pipe  entering  the  chimney  at  the  top 
similar  to  a jet  pump.  At  a penny  per  horse 
power  per  hour,  and  a Bteam-engine  at  between 
a half-penny  and  a farthing,  a water-meter  in 
London  will  cost  over  a shilling  per  horse- 
power per  hour.  Water  power  is  too  expensive 
even  for  publio  buildings,  dining-rooms,  &o., 
where  many  people  congregate,  and  separate 
steam-engines  are,  of  course,  out  of  the  question 
for  working  fans  for  ventilation  : what  are  we 
to  fall  back  on,  then,  if  we  wish  the  ventilation 
to  be  independent  of  windows  and  fires  ? We 
must,  of  course,  use  distributed  power,  and  the 
one  which  is  at  our  command  is  gas.  Now, 
judging  from  the  amount  of  suocess  that  has 
been  attained  with  gas  engines  of  even  so  small 
as  £ and  i horse-power,  I do  not  see  the  impos- 
sibility of  a small  gas-engine  with  a fan  being 
employed  in  every  building  of  any  size,  to  venti- 
late the  rooms  summer  and  winter.  Possibly  in 
the  future,  when  electricity  is  supplied  like  gas, 
these  may  be  replaced  by  small  electro-motors, 
which  experiment  shows  have  an  efficiency 
about  eight  times  that  of  the  best  steam-engine. 
Next  as  to  warming,  which  in  Mr.  Perry’s  and 
my  mind  is  quite  a distinot  thing  from  ventila- 
tion. In  a room  heated  by  an  open  fireplace, 
the  air  directly  heated  goes  up  the  ohimney,  and 
Bince  the  greater  the  bean  the  greater  the 
draught,  we  may  say  that  all  the  heating  of  the 
room  and  its  occupants  is  performed  by  radia- 
tion. When  stoves,  or  hot  air,  hot  water,  or 
steam-pipes  are  employed,  the  heat  given  to  the 
room  is  partly  by  radiation  and  partly  by  con- 
vection, or  the  circulation  through  the  room  of 
air  heated  by  aotual  contact  with  the  hot  pipes. 
This  heating  of  the  air  appears  to  destroy  its 
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freshness,  and  whether  this  is  due  to  the 
destruction  of  some  chemical  constituent  like 
ozone,  or  of  aromatic  particles  such  as  oome 
from  living  vegetation,  or  whether  it  is  merely 
a drying  of  the  air,  or  lastly,  whether  the 
practical  unpleasantness  arises  from  heating 
without  proper  ventilation,  it  is  probably  pre- 
ferable to  employ  simply  radiation,  and  to  dis- 
pense altogether  with  the  circulation  of  heated 
air  through  the  room,  if  this  can  be  easily  and 
economically  done.  Now  we  think  this  may  be 
effected  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways.  Either 
the  open  fireplaces  may  be  retained  in  form, 
but  the  small  radiating  surface  of  incandescent 
coal  replaced  by  a larger  radiating  surface  of 
pipes  heated  by  water  or  steam  supplied  by  a 
boiler  in  the  building,  or,  better  still,  to  a whole 
street  or  neighbourhood  from  a common  oentre  ; 
the  ohimuey  might  remain  to  carry  off  the 
heated  air  and  produce  the  ventilation  of  the 
room,  or,  better,  the  ventilation  might  be  per- 
formed quite  separately,  and  the  ohimney-piece 
furnished  with  a small  ledge  projecting  down- 
wards to  prevent  the  air  heated  by  direct  con- 
tact  with  the  hot  pipes  escaping  into  the  room, 
so  that  the  pipes  should  warm  the  room  simply 
by  radiation.  Or  the  present  form  of  fireplace 
might  be  abandoned,  and  the  pipes  placed"  ver- 
tically in  the  room,  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  but 
not  necessarily  to  the  floor,  in  which  case  the 
heated  air  would  cling  to  the  pipes,  and  not 
circulate,  and  this  result  might  be  attained  with 
still  greater  certainty  if  the  vertical  pipes  were 
furnished  with  several  small  ledges  surrounding 
them,  and  sloping  downwards  so  as  to  trap  any 
ascending  hot  air.  It  might  be  objeoted  that 
our  heads  will  be  chiefly  warmed  by  this  radiated 
heat,  and  that  would  be  unpleasant.  But  we 
must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  because  the 
radiation  of  violet  rays  from  the  sun  on  our 
heads  is  unpleasant  in  summer,  the  radiation  of 
dark  heat,  such  as  comes  from  a kettle  of  boiling 
water,  or  indeed  at  present  from  the  walls  of  an 
ordinary  room,  would  be  necessarily  unpleasant. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  Fellow,  said, — 
There  are  considerations  which  the  last  speaker 
has  opened  up,  and  which  it  would  be  well  to 
take  into  account.  One  is  the  equable  or  the 
unequable  temperature  of  the  different  strata 
of  air  in  the  room.  I cannot  quite  agree  with 
Professor  Ayrton  that  it  would  be  better  to 
warm  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  because  that 
would  rather  increase  the  difference  of  oontrast 
between  the  temperature  at  the  ceiling  and  at 
the  floor,  and  I think  there  are  already  many 
peoplo  who  suffer  as  well  from  hot  heads  as 
from  cold  feet.  Some  years  ago  I suffered 
seriously  from  the  gaslights  in  my  sitting-room, 
and  one  evening  when  the  ourtain  was  unhooked, 
on  gettiug  up  to  the  ceiling  I was  struck  with 
the  immense  heat  into  which  I was  putting  my 
head.  On  that  account  I do  think  these  so-oalled 
Tobin  pipes  are  of  great  value,  beoause  the 
natural  course  of  the  uir  is  towards  the  ceiling, 
tending  to  make  the  warmth  more  equable ; 
aud  I think  the  bad  air  may  be  carried  off  with- 
out objection  by  having  the  exit  some  feet 
below  the  ceiling,  say  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  from  the 
floor.  This  would  prevent  the  upper  stratum 
mixing  much  with  or  vitiatiog  the  air  below. 
It  would  assist  in  carrying  off  the  unchanged 
air  muoh  better.  As  regards  the  warming  of 
the  house  generally,  1 have  found  great  comfort 
from  having  an  air- warmer  in  or  under  the  hall. 
The  room-doors  can  then  be  kept  constantly 
i opened,  and  fresh  air  being  admitted  into  the 

’ hall  will  create  a considerable  change  of  air 

n through  the  house  if  there  is  a proper  exit ; also 
; for  the  vitiated  air  above,  as  there  was  in  my 
i case. 

Mr.  E.  Spencer  Rolfe  said  that,  in  the  first 
»j  case,  with  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  rooms 
i (speaking  more  particularly  of  private  rooms, 
C not  large  halls  or  churches),  one  of  the  simplest 
l fundamental  faots  was  rarely  considered.  The 
[ principle  was  this.  We  had  the  air  near  the 
1 ceiling  hot  and  vitiated ; we  had  the  air  near 
l the  ground  less  vitiated  and  certainly  very 

< much  cooler.  Now  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose 
i that  if  we  introduced  fresh  air  through  a tube 
] (like  a Tobin  tube), — if  we  introduced  cold  air 
> through  that  tube,  it  should  be  introduced  natur- 
i ally  at  some  height  up  the  room,  in  order  that 

it  might  get  partially  warm  before  it  reached 
( your  face  and  thereby  oaused  a sensation  of 
! cold.  But  at  the  same  time,  in  introducing  a 
; fresh  supply  of  air  into  a room,  if  introduced 
i into  the  side  of  the  room,  it  must  be  more  and 
J more  vitiated  the  higher  it  was  introduced, 

< because  it  would  get  mixed  direotly,  and  more 
i and  more  vitiated,  and  fall  down,  carrying  with 


it  its  admixture  of  vitiated  air.  Therefore,  in 
dealing  with  ventilation  and  the  introduction 
of  warm  air,  it  should  always  be  observed  that 
warm  air,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  introduced  as 
near  the  floor  as  possible,  and  that  cold  air 
should  only  be  introduced  so  high  as  was  neces- 
sarry  to  avoid  a draught.  How  high  that 
might  be  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  size 
and  height  of  the  room,  and,  sad  to  say,  more  or 
less  dependent  on  the  occupants  of  the  room. 
Different  people  were  more  or  less  sensitive,  and 
with  regard  to  Tobin’s  tubes,  there  was  a very 
strong  objection  to  them,  which  was  based  upon 
this  fact, — that  any  system  of  ventilation  which 
we  desired  to  oarry  out  and  make  thoroughly 
efficient  must  in  the  first  place  be  invisible, 
or  rather  not  too  distinctly  perceptible ; and 
the  other  reason  was  that  it  should  be  placed 
beyond  the  control  of  the  occupants  of  the  room. 
If  there  was  any  control,  and  it  was  distinctly 
visible  where  the  air  entered,  sensitive  people, 
who  knew  that  suoh  a tube  as  a Tobin  tube  was 
intended  for  the  entrance  of  cold  air,  would  look 
at  it  aud  say  in  a moment  “ I feel  a draught.” 
The  tube  was  then  Bure  to  be  closed,  and  the 
chances  were  that  it  would  never  be  opened 
again,  or  very  rare'y.  On  a hot  day,  when  the 
windows  were  all  open  and  when  ventilation  was 
very  free,  the  tube  would  perhaps  be  opened 
too,  to  allow  more  fresh  air,  but  at  other  times 
it  would  most  probably  be  closed.  With  regard 
to  the  filtration  of  air,  in  all  our  London  houses 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have 
some  plan  for  the  filtration  of  air.  If  that  was  not 
tried  you  would  soon  find  out  the  inconvenience 
in  the  room,  and  he  had  found  it  by  practically 
experiencing  it.  He  would  saggest  two  thick- 
nesses of  wire  gauze,  between  which  should  be 
placed  some  “ silicate  wool,”  virtually  glass 
wool.  It  must  be  put  in  between  the  thicknesses 
carefully,  because  the  slightest  obstruction  out- 
side the  ventilating  tube  would  stop  its  action. 
The  tube  should  be  made  of  zinc,  or  varnished 
inside,  and  when  you  wanted  to  clean  it  you 
would  Bimply  pour  down  a bucket  of  water. 
With  regard  to  warming,  despite  what  Professor 
Ayrton  had  said,  he  (the  speaker)  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  dissociate  warming  from 
ventilation.  Our  house  ventilation  was  dependent 
upon  heat  for  the  currents,  and  therefore  warm- 
ing to  a certain  extent  meant  ventilation. 
Profeesor  Ayrton  had  given  a fancy  or  rather  an 
ideal  sketch  of  a heated  oeiling,  but  he  should 
to  a certain  extent  condemn  that.  Mr.  Rolfe, 
having  referred  to  the  feasibility  of  warming 
houses  with  ooils  of  hot- water  pipes,  concluded 
with  a reference  to  open  fire-grates  possessing  a 
heated  air-chamber  behind  the  grate. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  Fellow,  replying  on 
the  whole  discussion,  said, — Dr.  Corfield,  who 
opened  the  discussion  on  the  29th  of  November 
last,  deserves  our  thanks  for  his  testimony  to 
the  general  willingness  of  architects  to  entertain 
sanitary  questions  and  to  render  every  assistance 
iu  their  power  to  rectify  old  abuses  ; and  I think 
I may  truly  say  that  architects  as  a body  very 
highly  estimate  the  labours  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  this  field,  of  which  Dr.  Corfield  is  an 
eminent  example.  Dr.  Corfield  thinks  I claimed 
too  high  a place  for  architects  when  I said  that 
the  practice  of  specialists  was  in  harmony  with 
the  previous  praotice  of  architects.  All  I meant 
to  say  was  that  architects  had  less  to  undo  than 
was  generally  supposed ; and  that,  with  the 
growth  of  public  opinion  and  professional  experts, 
architects  also  grew  and  were  not  behind  the 
best  of  specialists  wherever  they  gave  their 
minds  to  it.  The  inlet  and  outlet  ventilation  for 
house-drains  ; the  better  aeration  and  mBans  of 
inspection  and  gaseous  disconnexion  of  house- 
drains  from  the  sewer  by  means  of  man-holes, 
and  other  matters,  are  modern  improvements  ; 
bo  also  is  the  admirable  system  of  automatic 
flushing  by  means  of  Field’s  syphon  flushing 
tanks,  which  I have  used  with  great  success, 
and  fearlessly  recommend  anywhere  and  every- 
where. In  the  year  1852-3, — now  nearly  thirty 
years  ago, — I myself  carried  out  in  St.  Pancras 
the  various  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Chadwick 
in  the  blue  books  of  the  General  Board  of  Health. 
And  my  practice  then  wa3  to  put  the  syphon 
trap  in  the  last  length  of  the  house-drain  next 
the  entry  into  the  sewer, — on  the  principle  that 
to  keep  the  gases  out  of  the  house-drain  was 
better  than  letting  them  into  it  to  be  trapped 
within  the  house  or  in  the  area  outside  the  same, 
as  was  then  and  still  is  the  prevailing  custom. 
Moreover,  I supposed  that,  if  a stoppage  took 
place,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  sewer  men  to 
cleanse  the  trap  from  the  sewer  itself.  But  the 
sudden  fall  of  house-pipes  towards  the  sewer 


in  the  last  few  lengths  was  likely  to  keep  the 
syphon  clear.  I agree  with  Dr.  Corfield  as  to  the 
importance  of  trapping  sink-pipes  with  S traps 
bsfore  passing  outwards  to  discharge  over  the 
gully  grating.  To  avoid  the  freezing  up  of 
sink-outlets  through  the  dripping  or  leaking 
of  taps,  plugs  may  be  used  instead  of  gratings  to 
the  sink  itself.  I was  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
Rob3on,  of  the  London  Sohool  Board,  and  author 
of  the  valuable  work  on  sohool  building,  was 
able  to  agree  with  me  in  most  things.  On  the 
old  system  of  supplying  water-closets  from 
service-boxes  in  the  cistern,  the  direct  supply  of 
drinking-water  therefrom  was  highly  obj notion- 
able,  especially  as  the  cistern  was  commonly 
placed  in  or  over  the  highest  water-closet,  but 
waste-preventers  as  now  used  overcome  the  first 
evil,  and  Bervice-boxes  are  quite  discarded. 
However,  just  as  the  fear  of  bad  workmanship 
makes  it  desirable  to  pnt  soil-pipes  outside 
instead  of  inside  the  walls,  so  the  chance  of 
defective  planning  and  execution  makes  it 
not  less  desirable  to  have  sepai  ate  cisterns 
to  Bupply  water-closets  only,  and,  even  where 
constaut  service  exists,  an  intermediate  cistern 
is  desirable.  The  modern  waste-preventer 
of  the  water  companies  provides  such  a separate 
service;  and  if  these  contain  from  two  to 
three  gallons  of  water  for  each  discharge,  I 
see  no  objection  to  waste  preventers,  except  you 
choose  to  employ  some  water-closet  apparatus 
which  will  not  clean  itself  without  such  a scour 
as  no  waste-preventing  system,  short  of  the 
noisy  “ Shrewsbury,”  will  provide.  It  is  this 
that  inclines  me  to  favour  trapless  olosets,  the 
water-seat  being  above  the  plug,  whioh,  when 
raised,  hurries  everything  away  without  the 
intervention  of  an  invisible  trap,  which  checks 
the  flow,  and  is  rarely  quite  cleared  before  the 
supply  of  water  ceases.  I was  glad  to  hear 
Captain  Gallon’s  remarks  on  ground  air,  and 
Mr.  Christian’s  on  hollow  walls,  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  I have  elsewhere  treated 
of  both.  Mr.  Symons  touched  upon  a wide 
subject,  viz.,  the  cause  of  inferior  speculative 
building  in  the  metropolis.  Professor  Lewis,  in 
his  memorandum  opening  the  second  discussion, 
proved  too  much  for  his  argument,  because,  as 
Mr.  Rogers  Field  showed,  if  his  six  points  were 
accomplished  faots,  there  would  be  no  speoial 
ventilators  required.  If  the  storm  waters  were 
to  be  separated  from  the  soil  drainage,  and  a 
new  system  of  soil  drainage  were  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  latest  principles  of  sanitary 
science  and  economic  construction,  it  would  in- 
volve the  immediate  and  complete  removal  of  all 
organic  matter  as  Boon  as  it  was  formed  ; and 
sewers  so  constructed,  properly  flushed  and 
ventilated,  would  be  comparatively  innoxious. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  Professor  wisely  suggests, 
chemical  means  might  be  employed  to  neutra- 
lise or  deodorise  the  contents  of  the  sewers  as  a 
precautionary  measure.  The  memorandum  read 
by  Mr.  Redgrave,  from  General  Scott,  carries 
out  Professor  Lewis’s  idea.  Colonel  Malone,  of 
Ryde,  has  sent  me  a description  of  his  system 
of  doing  the  same  thing  in  a more  complex 
manner,  separately  treating  each  house-drain 
with  liquid  precipitants.  Mr.  George  Barnard, 
a retired  Indian  medical  officer,  has  fitted  up,  at 
his  house  in  Kensington,  an  apparatus  by  which 
the  ordinary  trapped  water-closet  may  be  con- 
nected with  a removable  receptacle  for  the  solid 
matters,  the  liquid  passing  through  the  perfo- 
rated bottom,  and  dripping  in  to  long  boxes 
filled  with  earth,  fixed  under  one  another  iu  zig- 
zag form,  five  in  number.  The  earth  absorbs 
all  the  nutritious  matters,  and  the  clear  water 
I hold  in  this  bottle  is  all  that  comes  from  the 
last  earth  filter,  which  has  no  smell.  The  air 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  Bolid  excreta  recep- 
tacle is  taken  by  a pipe  into  the  bottom  of  a 
oharcoal  air-filter,  and  the  pipe  that  issues 
from  the  top  brings  no  smell.  The  box  of 
solid  matter  and  the  supersaturated  earth  are 
both  valuable  articles  of  agricultural  use,  and 
may  be  sold  not  only  to  pay  expeuses,  but 
to  pay  a profit.  No  soil  draius  and  no  foul 
sewers  would  be  required  if  it  were 
practicable  to  carry  out  such  a soheme  as 
this,  and  he  thinks  it  is.  Mr.  Rogers 
Field’s  remarks,  as  might  be  expected  of 
him,  were  all  to  the  point.  He  was  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  employ  the  new 
manhole  disconnecting  arrangement  and  ex- 
ternal well-ventilated  soil-pipes.  His  evidence 
on  the  subjeot  of  frost  is  valuable,  but  it  was 
not  given  in  sufficient  detail  to  be  of  more  than 
general  service.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
doubtless,  it  is  best  to  have  the  soil-pipes  ex- 
ternal to  the  building,  provided  always  that  the 
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arms  of  overflows  and  wastes  are  protected  from 
the  effects  of  frost,  the  pipe  being  carefully  set 
in  cement,  in  the  hole  in  the  wall  through 
which  it  passes.  My  experience  has  shown  me 
that  the  moBt  frequent  defect  is  in  the  setting 
of  the  apparatus,  and  leakage  is  most  common 
at  the  junction  of  the  pan  or  syphon  with  the 
soil-pipe  before  it  passes  through  the  wall  to  the 
exterior.  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  vast  experience  and 
practical  way  of  looking  at  everything  giveB 
great  value  to  all  he  says ; and  the  new  volume 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  detailing  the  doings 
and  sayings  of  the  Exeter  Congress,  is  full  of 
matter  for  serious  reflection,  to  which  he  has 
contributed  largely.  I may  say  that  I have 
used  the  earth-closet  system  with  great  success 
in  country  boarding-schools.  Professor  Kerr’s 
suggestion  as  to  a subway  he  will  soon  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  realised  in  the  new  pre- 
mises approaching  completion  in  Maddox-Btreet 
for  Mr.  Boyd.  The  iron  house-drain  and  other 
pipes  will  pass  through  a subway,  6 ft.  9 in.  in 
height  and  4 ft.  wide  below  the  basement.  As 
he  justly  observes,  the  engineers  are  at  fault  in 
constructing  sewers  so  as  to  be  ia  many  places 
elongated  cesspools,  or  sewers  of  deposit  instead 
of  suspension  only.  It  is  all  very  well  to  com- 
plain of  our  laying  on  sewer-gas  to  the  houses, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  production 
of  such  gases  has  no  business  to  be.  I have 
elsewhere  answered  some  of  the  objections  made 
by  Mr.  Dawson,  and  have  only  to  repeat  what  I 
said  in  my  second  lecture  at  the  Parkes  Museum 
with  reference  to  the  advantage  of  vertical  shafts 
for  the  introduction  of  fresh  air.  The  Ophthalmic 
Ward  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  is  perfectly  venti- 
lated by  vertical  wall-shafts,  as  in  this  room,  and 
there  is  no  other  extract  shaft  than  the  chimney 
of  the  fire,  yet  there  is  no  perceptible  draught  in 
any  part  of  the  room.* 


WARMING  BY  RADIATION,  WITH  COLD 
AIR  FOR  BREATHING. 

Sir, — As  expressed  in  your  article,  p.  169, 
February  5,  your  curiosity  to  see  how  the 
members  of  the  School  Board  would  be  kept 
warm  on  a thoroughly  cold  day,  if  the  air  is  not 
heated  by  the  coil,  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 
whole  subject  of  heating  and  ventilation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a very  important  condition 
of  our  existence  that  the  temperature  of  our 
bodies  is  many  degrees  higher  than  the  average 
temperature  of  the  air  with  which  we  are 
surrounded ; the  minimum  of  this  difference  is 
about  28°,  as  the  temperature  of  the  blood  is 
98°,  and  when  the  air  around  us  reaches  70°  we 
want  it  rapidly  changed  to  prevent  it  becoming 
heated  by  the  body. 

This  difference  in  temperature  causes  a con- 
stant circulation  of  the  air  around  our  bodies, 
and  thus  provides  a valuable  system  of  natural 
ventilation.  The  greater  this  difference  the 
more  rapid  and  perfect  is  this  natural  ventilation. 
More  important  still  are  the  effects  of  the  inhala- 
tion of  cold  air. 

Although  the  experiments  of  physiologists  are 
extremely  meagre  as  to  the  effect  of  breathing 
air  at  different  temperatures,  yet  it  is  well 
understood  that  when  very  cold  air  comes  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  hot  blood  in  our 
lungs  the  stimulating  effect  is  very  great.  By 
some  the  increased  action  of  the  system  caused 
by  the  diminished  temperature  of  the  air  inhaled 
is  attributed  to  the  greater  amount  of  oxygen 
received  in  the  denser  air.  But  this  does  not 
account  for  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  in- 
creased action.  Some  other  cause  for  the 
greater  stimulation  must  be  given. 

Fortunately,  we  are  not  wholly  dependent  on 
the  few  experiments  of  the  physiologists  for 
proof  of  this  principle.  Every  observant  person 
well  knows  how  much  more  active  he  is  on  a 
clear  day,  with  cool  air,  and  bright  sunshine  for 
warmth,  than  he  is  when  the  air  is  warm,  even 
without  the  additional  heat  of  the  sun. 

We  have  abundant  illustrations  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  being  surrounded  with  very  cold  air, 
yet  being  comfortably  warm.  On  the  sunny 
sides  of  streets  in  cities,  when  they  have  a clear 
atmosphere  (I  do  not  mean  in  London,  of  course) 
it  is  not  unusual  for  the  air  to  be  below  the 
freezing-point,  and  yet  a thermometer  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  would  indicate  a 
temperature  of  100°.  At  high  altitudes  the  sun 
is  often  inconveniently  hot,  while  the  air  is  very 
cold.  The  intense  heat  of  the  sun  would  be 
unbearable  in  tropical  climates  were  it  nob  for 

* A short  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  to 
whioh  we  may  refer  hereafter. 


the  cold  air  immediately  above,  which  is  con- 
stantly tumbling  down  to  take  the  place  of  the 
air  warmed  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  hot 
bodies  on  the  earth’s  surface. 

In  every  room  heated  by  an  open  fire  the  air 
must  necessarily  be  colder  than  the  temperature 
indicated  by  the  thermometer,  because  all  the 
effect  of  the  radiation  from  the  mass  of  coals 
(often  at  a temperature  something  like  3,000°) 
must  be  in  excess  of  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
The  air  direotly  in  front  of  the  fire  is  often  20° 
or  30°  below  what  would  be  indicated  by  the 
thermometer. 

It  is  entirely  practicable  to  stand  in  a strong 
current  of  air, — well,  we  may  say  at  zero,  if  you 
please, — and  be  abundantly  warm  either  with 
clothing  or  without.  The  firemen  charging  a 
gas  retort  on  a cold  day,  or  the  firemen  in  the 
hold  of  a steamship,  are  familiar  illustrations. 

I have  frequently  gone  into  the  fire-room  of  a 
steamer  on  a cold  night,  and,  standing  on  the 
hot  plate  in  front  of  the  furnace  and  receiving 
the  Btrong  radiant  heat  from  the  fires,  have 
allowed  a torrent  of  very  cold  air  to  pour  down 
upon  my  head  with  perfect  comfort  and 
satisfaction. 

Aud  yet,  notwithstanding  these  abundant 
illustrations  with  which  we  are  constantly  sur- 
rounded, the  proposition  to  fill  an  occupied  room 
with  very  cold  air,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
expeot  the  persons  to  be  comfortably  warmed, 
seems  to  be  a startling  one  to  many  thoughtful 
persons.  The  principle  is  a oorreot  one,  but  the 
difficulty  is  in  applying  it.  When  you  are  dealing 
with  two  such  strong  opposing  forces  it  requires 
skill  and  good  judgment  in  combining  them  so 
as  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  open  fire,  which  is  the  most  primitive 
form  of  artificial  warming,  is  still  persistently 
cluog  to,  because  it  gives  this  valuable  principle 
of  direct  radiation  in  its  most  perfect  form,  and 
relieves  the  room  at  once  of  the  oppressing  and 
debilitating  effect  of  warm  air,  because  all  the 
air  warmed  direotly  by  the  fire  is  carried  up  the 
chimney. 

But  the  distribution  of  the  warmth  is  very 
defective.  The  heat  is  applied  to  the  body  at 
the  wrong  end  ; the  feet  are  cold  and  the  head 
hot.  The  inventions  to  remedy  these  defects 
have  been  numberless,  but  none  have  proved 
entirely  successful.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
Franklia,  whose  careful  study  produced  one  of 
the  best  air-warming  fire-places,  every  student 
of  the  subjeot  of  warming  and  ventilation, 
upon  arriving  at  a certain  stage  of  his  investi- 
gations, is  certain  to  re-invent  the  air- warming 
fire-place. 

At  one  time  I wa3  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
of  the  Franklin  fireplace ; greater  experience 
and  careful  investigation,  however,  chilled  my 
enthusiasm.  I found  it  was  killing  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  The  cold  air,  playing 
against  the  fire-box,  absorbs  so  much  of  the  heat 
that  there  is  not  enough  left  to  create  perfect 
oombustion,  so  the  fuel  is  likely  to  smoulder  and 
pass  away  in  smoke  without  producing  that 
bright  cheerful  fire,  so  charming  in  a well-con- 
structed fire-place  not  trammelled  with  any  air- 
warming contrivance.  And,  again,  the  warm  air 
(when  heated  above  the  temperature  of  the 
room)  rises  towards  the  ceiling,  and  assists  in 
keeping  the  head  warm,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get 
such  warm  air  to  the  floor.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  an  even  and  satisfactory  distribution 
of  heat  is  not  solved,  therefore,  by  the  air- warm- 
ing fire-place.  What  is  required  is  some  method 
of  warming  the  solid  materials  of  the  floors 
and  lower  portions  of  the  exterior  walls,  or  the 
equivalent  of  this.  The  sun  shining  on  the 
floor  very  quickly  heats  it  to  100  degs.  Many 
of  the  solid  objects  upon  which  the  sun  shines 
brightly  are  heated  above  100  degs.,  or  warmer 
than  the  blood. 

As  a general  principle,  all  solids  are  warmer 
than  the  air  surrounding  them.  This  is  a great 
natural  law,  and  must  be  adhered  to  in  all  arrange- 
ments for  artificial  warming  and  ventilation. 

We  understand  that  the  Romans  heated  their 
marble  floors  by  flues  constructed  underneath 
them.  Some  engineers  think  there  are  indica- 
tions of  their  having  used  extensive  systems  of 
circulating  hot-water  under  their  floors  and  in 
the  side  walls  up  to  the  height  of  the  human 
body. 

By  skilful  arrangement,  the  modern  system 
of  heating  by  hot  water  can  be  made  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  warming  the  floors  and  side  walls 
very  cleverly.  But  steam  possesses  some  re- 
markable advantages  for  distributing  the  heat 
which  oannot  be  secured  by  water.  It  travels 
I with  much  greater  rapidity,  so  that  it  can  be 


utilised  quickly  in  the  extreme  points  of  a large 
building.  There  are  many  examples  of  exten- 
sive blocks  of  buildings  being  heated  by  steam 
at  a very  low  pressure,  and  where  it  is  carried 
from  1,000  ft.  to  2,000  ft.  with  very  little 
loss  of  temperature.  Some  manufactories, 
too,  and  mines,  conduct  the  steam  a distance 
of  from  one  to  two  miles  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. Steam,  therefore,  seems  to  offer  to 
the  thoughtful  sanitarian  and  the  painstaking 
and  conscientious  architect  a valuable 
suggestion,  by  which  possibly  they  may  be 
enabled  to  work  out  a plan  for  securing  an 
artificial  warmth  in  our  inclosed  buildings, 
which  can  be  evenly  distributed  and  retained  in 
the  right  place,  and  made  to  produce  much  of 
the  excellent  effect  of  sunshine,  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  the  air  cool,  fresh,  and  invigorating 
for  breathing.  Lkwis  W.  Leeds. 


A CASE  OF  DRY  ROT. 

Sir, — As  I never  remember  to  have  seen  any 
clear  description  of  “ dry  rot,”  it  may  perhaps 
be  considered  of  sufficient  interest  to  describe  a 
case  of  this  sort,  which  I have  lately  met  with, 
with  some  minuteness.  A9  the  external  appear- 
ances presented  by  dry  rot  are  very  slight  in 
comparison  with  its  fearful  ravages  where  out 
of  sight,  it  is  important  that  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  its  presence  should  be  quickly  recog- 
nised. A painted  surface  appears  never  to  be 
attacked  until  the  last,  therefore  where  wood- 
work is  painted  the  whole  internal  portions, 
and  even  large  timbers,  may  have  been  de- 
stroyed before  it  is  seen  externally.  The  Qrst 
indication  will  be  transverse  cracks  appearing 
upon  the  surface,  every  inch  or  two  apart,  and 
at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of  the  wood.  These, 
after  a time,  will  extend  through  the  paint. 
Cracks  such  a9  these  were  seen  a short  time  ago 
in  a small  portion  of  the  capping  and  boarding 
on  the  inside  of  the  south  gallery  front,  next  the 
east  wall,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Somers 
Town.  It  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
having  been  burnt,  except  that  it  was  of  a light 
brown  colour  instead  of  being  black.  It  crumbled 
away  at  the  least  touch. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  gallery-front 
is  formed  of  lath  and  plaster  upon  deal  stud- 
work,  lined  with  horizontal  deal-boarding  within, 
and  finished  with  a deal  oapping  at  top.  Upon 
pulling  down  some  of  the  boarding  the  nature 
and  the  character  of  the  dry  rot  was  at  onoe 
seen  ; and  when  first  brought  to  light  it  was  a 
vegetable  curiosity.  I have  seen  other  cases, 
but  never  one  so  fully  developed  as  this,  or  so 
easily  examined.  It  consisted  of  one  enormous 
plant  in  the  form  of  a rapidly-growing  fungus, 
with  long  branohes  and  almost  endless  rami- 
fications, which  adhered  closely  to  the  wood- 
work, and  had  destroyed  its  very  nature  wher- 
ever it  clung.  So  much  so,  that  large  handfuls 
of  the  timbers,  measuring  4 in.  by  4 in.,  could 
with  ease  be  broken  away  and  pulled  out.  In 
appearance  the  plant  had  a centre  stem,  which 
was  strong  and  tough,  with  a very  thin  lamina 
of  a light  brown  colour  on  each  side  of  it.  It 
had  somewhp.t  the  appearance  of  the  seaweed 
called  fucus  serratus,  but  much  thinner  and 
papery.  As  it  ran  along  it  forked  to  the  right 
and  left  until  it  extended  and  covered  the  whole 
surface  of  the  woodwork.  In  some  parts  it 
crossed  and  recrossed  upon  itself,  and  so  prolific 
wasits  growth  that  it  extended  a'ong  the  timbers, 
and  completely  enveloped  the  whole  of  the  wood- 
work for  a distance  of  10  ft.  each  way  from  the 
point  where  it  first  appears  to  have  commenced. 

This,  however,  describes  the  appearance  of 
the  plant  where  it  had  done  its  work,  and  looked 
to  be  dead.  Upon  tracing  the  stems  to  their 
extremities,  it  could  be  at  once  seen  that  there 
it  was  still  all  alive  and  growing.  These  ex- 
tremities were  perfectly  white,  thick,  sticky, 
and  clammy,  and  were  advancing  with  a rounded 
edge,  like  a stream  of  treacle.  It  had  the  well- 
known  smell  of  all  fuoguses.  It  was  growing 
in  the  dark,  as  all  funguses  do,  between  the 
boarding  on  one  side  and  the  plastering  on  the 
other,  and  the  confined  air  evidently  promoted 
its  growth.  The  laths,  timbers,  and  the  inside 
of  the  boarding  had  all  perished  wherever  the 
plant  extended.  What  could  it  be  feeding  upon 
unless  it  was  the  turpentine  which  existed  in 
the  fir  ? — for  it  appeared  to  be  confined  to  that 
wood.  The  oak  book-board  which  was  attached 
to  the  perished  capping  was  untouched  and 
uninjured. 

How  the  plant  first  germinated  is  an  entire 
mystery.  The  church  has  been  built  over  fifty 
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years,  and  the  gallery  front  is  of  the  same  date. 
We  know  that  the  capping  must  have  been 
sound  last  Christmas  twelvemonth,  because 
some  of  the  Christmas  decorations  were  at  that 
time  nailed  to  it.  Yet  so  rapid  is  its  progress, 
that  in  the  July  following  10  ft.  at  least  of  the 
whole  front  is  discovered  to  be  quite  rotten.  It 
evidently  commenced  from  the  east  wall  where 
the  timbers  of  the  gallery  front  entered  it,  and 
from  this  point  it  also  extended,  right  and  left, 
along  two  courses  of  bond  timber  built  into  the 
wall,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gallery  front.  It  also  attacked  the  lintel  of 
the  vestry  window  below.  Not  only  that,  but  in 
connexion  with  the  gallery  front  there  is  the 
first  column  supporting  the  wooden  groined 
ceiling.  This  column  is  formed  by  four  deal 
shafts,  6 in.  diameter  each,  placed  round  a 
central  iron  core.  Of  these  deal  shafts  it  had 
destroyed  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  in  height,  and  if  not 
Btopped  when  it  was,  it  no  doubt  would  soon 
have  communicated  itBelf  to  the  wooden  groining 
above.  Curiously  enough,  there  was  an  open 
bolt-hole  in  the  central  cast-iron  column,  and 
the  fungus  had  entered  by  this  hole  and  had 
grown  inside  in  the  hollow  part  to  such  an 
extent  that  portions  of  the  plant  were  pulled 
out  1 ft.  and  18  in.  in  length. 

It  is,  perhaps,  useless  to  say  that  the  only 
remedy  was  to  cut  out  and  remove  every  por- 
tion of  the  woodwork  that  had  been  attacked 
by  fungus,  and  to  wash  with  a solution  of  nitric 
acid  all  the  surronnding  parts,  to  endeavour  to 
kill  any  germs  of  vegetation  which  might  still  be 
in  existence. 

As  to  its  cause,  I can  only  venture  to  offer  a 
suggestion.  The  point  where  it  commenced  is 
not  less  than  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  the  wall  is  about  2 ft.  thick  (say 
two  bricks  and  a half),  and  is  apparently  per- 
fectly dry.  But  near  the  point  there  passes  a 
flue  from  the  vestry.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
heat  from  this  flue,'  combined  with  a slight 
amount  of  dampness  in  the  wall,  may  have 
generated  the  plant  ? And  yet  how  is  it  that 
this  has  not  occurred  before  ? The  flue  has 
always  been  in  use  in  the  winter  time,  and  if 
the  wall  was  damp  probably  it  has  been  in  the 
same  state  for  years  past.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  church  the  gallery  is  precisely  similar, 
and  there  is  a similar  vestry  and  a flue  from  the 
fire-place,  but  this  is  never  in  use.  Here  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  the  fungus  is  to  be  found, 
and  the  woodwork  is  as  sound  as  when  first  put 
up.  It  cannot  have  arisen  from  any  seed  or 
spawn  contained  in  the  timber,  or  it  would  have 
been  propagated  years  before.  It,  therefore, 
must  have  been  generated  by  some  peculiar 
state  of  the  materials, — something  communi- 
cated from  the  bricks  to  the  woodwork.  Pro- 
bably if  the  woodwork  had  been  open  to  the 
air  and  properly  ventilated  it  could  not  have 
arisen.  Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents 
may  be  able  to  throw  some  further  light  upon 
the  matter.  James  K.  Colling. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  institu- 
tion was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  offices, 
27,  Farringdon-street,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  who  was  supported  by  a 
large  number  of  friends  of  the  Institution, 
amongBt  whom  were  Mr.  S.  T.  Holland,  Mr.  H. 
Colls,  Mr.  T.  Stirling,  Mr.  W.  Heath,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Bayes,  Mr.  E.  Gravstone,  Mr.  E.  Brooks,  Mr.  J. 
Robson,  Mr.  E.  C.  Roe,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Wheatley 
(secretary). 

In  the  annual  report  the  committee  congratu- 
late the  donors  and  subscribers  on  the  increase 
in  the  annual  revenue,  observing  that  while 
some  societies  still  suffer  by  the  general  depres- 
sion in  trade,  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Builders’ 
Clerks’  Institution  shows  an  inorease  of 
1391.  12s.  lid.  beyond  that  for  the  preceding 
year.  The  total  number  of  pensioners  at  the 
present  time  on  the  relief  is  ten,  and  there  are 
two  children  being  maintained  and  educated  in 
connexion  with  the  orphan  fund.  During  the 
year  temporary  relief  has  also  been  afforded.  A 
further  investment  has  been  made  of  300Z.  of 
which  sum  100Z.  was  placed  to  the  relief  fund, 
and  200Z.  to  the  orphan  fund.  In  closing  the 
report,  the  committee  say  that  there  is  good 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  made 
since  the  institution  was  founded  in  1866,  aud 
express  the  hope  the  same  support  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  future. 

The  financial  Btatemc-nt  showed  the  subscrip. 


tions  to  be  186Z.  7s.  6d. ; donations,  163Z.  16s.  on 
the  relief  fund.  The  income  of  the  orphan 
fund  waB  741Z.  14s.  2d.  The  total  income 
of  the  institution  was  2,061Z.  5s. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance-sheet,  stated  that  much 
credit  was  due  to  the  secretary  and  committee 
for  the  economical  manner  in  which  the  business 
had  been  conducted.  He  might,  however,  be 
permitted  to  state  that  with  their  present 
machinery  muoh  more  might  be  done,  aud  it 
must  be  their  careful  study  to  enlarge  the 
society  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Brooks  seconded  the  motion,  and  the 
report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted.  A vote 
of  thanks  was  presented  to  Mr.  S.  T.  Holland, 
the  retiring  president,  and  Mr.  Holland  replied. 
The  committee  were  re-appoioted,  and  thankB 
were  tendered  for  their  past  services. 


CITY  STATIONS. 

Sir, — What  you  remark  with  reference  to  the 
extravagant  soheme  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Company  for  providing  additional 
accommodation  in  the  City  is  perfectly  just; 
and  perhaps  it  may  not  even  now  be  too  late  to 
persuade  the  Company,  as  much  for  their  own 
interests  as  those  of  the  public,  to  try  first 
what  can  be  done  with  their  old  stations. 

If  the  Holborn-viaduct  Terminus  were  ex- 
tended in  the  direction  of  Ludgate-hill,  with  an 
entrance  from  that  street,  there  would  then  be 
no  necessity  for  main-line  and  Crystal  Palace 
trains  to  stop  between  it  and  Blackfriars,  and 
the  space  now  taken  up  by  the  present  east 
platform  could  bo  utilised  for  the  through  traffic. 
Then  by  extending  the  station  over  the  carriage- 
yard,  as  in  the  new  extension  to  Waterloo,  an 
additional  width  would  be  gained  sufficient 
for  a wide  platform  and  waiting-rooms,  and,  if 
necessary,  an  additional  pair  of  tracks. 

Nothing  could  be  more  annoying  and  un- 
called for  than  for  trains  to  stop  three  times 
between  Holborn  and  the  river ; and  the  alter- 
native of  certain  trains  only  running  toThames- 
street,  and  necessitating  a change  for  passengers 
going  on,  would  be  even  worse. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  the  company, 
instead  of  thus  wasting  an  enormous  sum  of 
money  in  making  a new  station,  and  a bridge, 
which,  if  the  plan  suggested  in  this  letter  were 
adopted,  would  be  unnecessary,  would  come  to 
terms  with  the  South-Eastern  for  making  sidings 
where  one  line  crosses  the  other,  and  running 
through-trains  from  South  London  to  Cannon- 
street  and  Charing-cross,  or  even  of  removing 
the  now  almost  useless  Borough-road  Station  to 
the  crossing,  so  that  South  Londoners  could  get 
by  rail  to  Charing-cross,  Westminster,  and, 
above  all,  the  City  proper,  by  rail,  instead  of 
having  at  present  no  conveyance  but  omnibus. 
When  we  consider  how  much  nearer  the  chief 
business  centre  Cannon-street  is  than  Ludgate- 
hill,  it  is  evident  what  a profitable  undertaking 
this  would  be  for  both  companies. 

One  can  only  suppose  that  some  great  autho- 
rity with  the  company  has  a special  interest  in 
promoting  such  coBtly  follies  as  they  have  com- 
mitted from  the  first,  as  in  building  two  stations 
in  Southwark  where  one,  at  the  South-Eastern 
crossing,  would  have  been  so  much  more  con- 
venient and  valuable  ; then  in  making  three  in 
the  City  at  ^a  spot  where  one  large  one  would 
have  sufficed  ; and  now,  by  adding  still  a 
fourth,  and  a bridge,  which  must  be  useless, 
since  no  more  trains  can  pass  over  it  than  over 
the  rest  of  the  line  to  the  south. 

Evacustes. 


Appeal  against  Award. — At  the  Wolver- 
hampton Town  Hall,  the  acting  Under- Sheriff 
for  the  county  held  a special  sitting  with  a 
county  jury  to  decide  on  an  appeal  by  the  Cor- 
poration against  the  award  of  Sir  Henry  Hunt, 
C.B.,  the  official  arbitrator  under  the  Wolver- 
hampton Artisans’  Dwellings  and  Streets  Im- 
provement Scheme,  in  respect  of  the  va’ue  of 
certain  property  situate  in  the  condemned  area 
affected  by  the  scheme.  The  property  in 
question  is  the  Greyhound  Ion,  Little  Berry- 
street,  owned  by  Mr.  William  Dulson ; and  the 
Corporation  were  the  nominal  appellants, 
although  both  they  and  Mr.  Dulson  were 
equally  dissatisfied  with  the  award  of  the 
arbitrator.  After  hearing  evidence  on  both 
sides  the  jury  awarded  claimant  2,100Z.,  which 
was  a reduction  of  460Z.  off  the  amount  awardf  d 
by  Sir  Henry  Hunt. 


“PERSIAN  PLAN-DRAWING.” 

Sir,  — Your  correspondent,  “Meter,”  has 
attributed  to  my  short  letter  on  the  above 
subjeot  conclusions  which  were  neither  ex- 
pressed nor  intended,  and  found  fault  with  me 
for  opinions  which  he  has  invented  for  me. 

My  suggestion  was  merely  an  application  of 
the  very  simple  axiom  that  similar  effects  are 
often  the  result  of  similar  causes  ; and  the  only 
reply  I need  make  is  to  request  that  any  reader 
who  may  have  been  led  to  notice  “ Meter’s” 
letter  will  be  kind  enough  to  refer  to  my 
original  letter  in  your  impression  of  the  12th, 
and  to  credit  me  with  merely  the  simple  and 
obvious  meaning  of  my  words,  and  not  with  the 
much  more  extensive  meaning  which  “ Meter  ’ 
has  evolved  out  of  them. 

H.  H.  Statham. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  MINING  TOWNS. 

Sir, — For  a long  time  past  I have  carefully 
read  all  reports  of  discussions  and  all  articles 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  sanitary  engineering, 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  reference  to  the 
drainage  of  towns  in  mining  districts,  but  in  all 
cases  it  seems  to  be  tacitly  assumed  that  the 
area  to  be  treated  either  is  or  ought  to  be  im- 
movable. So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case 
that  in  some  places  a subsidence  of  2 ft.  has 
been  known  to  take  place  in  twelve  months, 
and  there  are  examples  in  the  salt  districts 
where  Btreets  whioh  were  recently  level  now 
show  a depression  of  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  Where 
sewers  have  been  laid  in  such  situations  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  ground  will  gradually  draw  the 
sockets  of  the  pipes,  or,  if  brickwork  is  used, 
the  culvert  must  inevitably  collapse,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  lowest  point  will  become  the 
centre  of  a great  underground  cesspool,  from 
whence  the  sewage  will  gradually  impregnate 
the  ground  on  all  sides. 

To  show  how  little  this  is  regarded  by  engi- 
neers I may  mention  the  case  of  a salt  town 
which  has  recently  had  a costly  Bystem  of 
sewerage  laid.  The  system  adopted  was  the 
conventional  one  used  in  towns  where  no  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended,  and,  as  if  to  exaggerate 
the  evil,  it  was  made  compulsory  to  provide 
every  house  with  a water-closet  draining  into 
the  public  sewer.  It  happens  in  this  instance 
that  the  sinking  is  chiefly  in  the  most  densely- 
populated  part  of  the  town,  and,  in  a few  years, 
the  excreta,  which  might  have  been  utilised  in 
the  surrounding  agricultural  district,  will  begin 
to  accumulate  under  the  streets,  gradually 
spreading  beneath  the  houses  themselves.  The 
consequence  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
may  be  easily  surmised.  The  question  of 
treating  such  places  seems  of  great  importance, 
and  you  would  be  doing  a service  in  bringing 
the  subject  prominently  forward.  If  nothing 
else  were  accomplished,  engineers  would  be 
placed  on  their  guard  when  preparing  schemes 
for  such  towns  on  future  occasions. 

J.  Neave. 


BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “P.  J.  Davies,”  is  evidently 
a practical  man.  and  his  letters  are  consequently  to  the 
point,  but  baa  ho  not  demolished  his  own  case  ? If  the 
expansion-pipe  of  the  cylinder  system  is liable  to  be  frozen 
like  all  other  pipes  when  exposed,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  in 
no  worse  position  than  the  pipes  of  his  favourite  double 
system.  But  he  will,  no  doubt,  remember  that  I laid 
particular  stress  on  the  vital  importance  of  protecting 
all  llow,  return,  and  expansion  pipes  from  frost,  and 
further  recommended  the  increased  security  of  a safety- 
valve.  But  P.  J.  Davies  says  that  safety-valves  are  not 
to  be  depended  on.  I am  afraid  that  this  is  a very  un- 
comfortable conclusion  to  ariive  at,  in  the  interests  of 
largo  classes  of  tho  community ; but  I should  say  it  is 
the  same  with  safety-valves  as  with  all  other  mundane 
matters,  the  absolutely  perfect  is  unattainable.  Although 
there  are  plenty  of  them  that  are  as  near  perfection  as 
may  be,  and  reliable  under  all  ordinary  circumstances, 
tho  “Yankee”  system  would  not  now  be  in  general  use 
in  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  aud  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  we  must  presume  that 
people  know  something  of  these  matters,  were  it  found  to 
be  generally  dangerous.  The  fact  is,  there  must  always 
be  a certain  amount  of  danger  where  a hot-water  system 
exists,  unless  moderate  care  and  supervision  be  exercised. 
Let  Paterfamilias  “ take  advice,”  as  suggested  by  some 
one  in  rhyme  in  your  columns  a few  numbers  back,  and 
consult  the  practical  man  who  supplies  him  as  to  the 
nature  and  working  of  the  apparatus  provided  for  the 
supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and  see  that  his  servants 
understand  the  risks  that  they  run  by  neglecting  his  in- 
struction’, and  we  shall  have  fewer  explosions.  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  I remain  unconvinced  by  Mr.  Davies's 
arguments,  and  am  still,  ou  the  contrary,  persuaded  that 
less  danger  exists  in  the  cylinder  system,  with  safety- 
valve  and  expansion-pipe,  than  in  the  double-pipe  system 
with  h'  t-water  tank  in  any  position,  while  at  the  same 
time  you  hnvo  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  withdraw 
tiie  hot-w.  t r fro:  the  rnii-e  ry^'em  without  an  admixture 
oi  cold.  Jon.\  8mbaton. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

School  and  Chapel  Selby. — The  Premiums  in  this  com- 
petition have  been  awarded  as  follows  : — 

1st  Frennum. — Messrs.  Wm.  Waddington  4 Son,  of 
Manchester  aod  Burnley.  Motto,  “ Experientia.” 

2nd  Premium. — Mr.  C.  O.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool.  Motto, 
'*  Liverpool.” 

3rd  Premium.— Mr.  E.  Birchall,  of  Leeds.  Motto, 
“ Raikes.” 

The  contemplated  outlay  is  about  4, 0001.,  and  the  work 
includes  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
and  the  erection  of  new  Day  and  Sunday  Schools  in  con- 
nexion therewith. 

Ceme'ery  Chapels,  West  Derby  (Liverpool) . — Some  of  the 
competitors  complain  of  the  announcement  by  the  Com- 
mittee thar  they  are  taking  steps  to  ascertain  whether  tie 
three  designs  selected  by  thpm  can  be  carried  out  for  the 
sum  specified,  and  urge  that  the  author  themselves  of 
these  designs  should  have  been  called  on  each  to  substan- 
tiate the  correctness  of  his  estimate  by  submitting  a bond- 
fide  tender  from  a respectable  contractor.  We  are  very 
much  dispose'  to  think  that  if  this  course  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  there  would  have  been  an  out- 
cry against  the  costly  trouble  thereby  given  to  the  authors 
of  the  three  selected  designs. 


SNOW  THAWING  BY  STEAM. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  snow  should 
be  removed  from  the  roads  and  pathways  of  a 
town  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  be  permanently 
got  rid  of.  As  a test  for  thawing,  carried  out 
at  Messrs.  Merryweather  & Sons’  fire-engine 
works,  a cart-load  was  melted  away  into  the 
sewer  in  seven  minutes,  the  Eteam-boiler  of  a 
steam  fire-eDgine  being  fitted  with  a super- 
heater (at  a cost  of  30s.)  for  the  purpose.  The 
surveyor  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Mr. 
Livingstone,  had  one  of  these  superheaters  fitted 
to  the  steam  roller,  and  when  so  arranged,  the 
machine  quickly  disposed  of  a large  quantity  of 
snow,  until  then  standing  in  Belgrave-square. 


CASE  UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING 
ACT. 

SHOP  FRONTS. 

Mr.  Bedford,  the  builder  of  an  extensive 
b’ook  of  houses,  attended  before  Mr.  Paget,  on 
the  11th  inst.,  at  the  Hammersmith  Police- 
court,  in  answer  to  a summons  taken  out  by 
Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley,  district  surveyor  for 
Hammersmith,  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  separate  eight  shop-fronts,  fasciae,  and 
cornices,  with  fireproof  pilasters  and  trusses, 
and  limit  projection  of  shop-fronts  to  5 in.  from 
external  walls  (section  26,  rules  2,  3,  and  5). 

Mr.  Knightley  conducted  his  own  case.  Mr.  J.  Haynes, 
solicitor,  appe-red  for  the  defendant. 

The  District  Surveyor  stated  that,  as  at  present  con- 
structed, the  pilasters  between  the  ehops  were  of  wood, 
and  that  the  fascias  and  cornices  (a'so  of  wood)  were 
O-iutinnous  from  one  end  ol  the  building  to  the  other, 
calling  his  assistant  to  prove  this,  and  aleo  that  the  shop- 
fronts projected  considerably  more  than  is  permitted  by 
the  Act. 

Mr.  Haynes  called  witnesses,  one  of  whom  admitted 
that  the  pilasters  had  been  as  described,  but  that  an  altera- 
tion had  been  commenced ; whereupon  the  magistrate 
allowed  Mr.  Knightley  his  costs  for  the  day,  adjourning 
the  summons  for  the  requirements  of  the  Act  to  be  carried 
out ; after  which  the  parties  met  on  the  works,  and 
defendant  undertook  to  make  application  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  for  “special  sanction.” 


$0flha. 

The  Rudiments  of  Civil  Engineering.  By  Henry 
Law,  M.I.C.E.  Including  a Treatise  on 
Hydraulic  Engineering,  by  George  R. 
Burnell,  M.I.C.E.  Sixth  edition,  revised 
with  large  additions  on  Recent  Practice  in 
Civil  Engineering,  by  D.  Kinnear  Clark, 
M.I.C.E.  London:  Crosby  Lockwood,  & Co., 
Stationers’  Hall-court,  Ludgate-hill.  1881. 
The  original  version  of  this  book,  now  thirty  years 
old,  was  well  thought  of,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  and 
passed  through  several  editions.  Mr.  Kinnear 
Clark,  by  omitting  portions  rendered  obsolete 
by  the  advanced  practice  of  construction,  and 
substituting  many  new  chapters  on  modern 
practice,  has  produced  an  admirable  volume 
which  we  warmly  recommend,  as  well  to  archi- 
tectural students  as  to  young  engineers. 


VARIORUM. 

“Studies  in  English  Architecture,”  by  J. 
Langham,  is  the  title  of  a thin  quarto  book  of 
very  excellent  drawings,  very  well  lithographed. 
Having  no  title-page,  nor  even  the  Dame  of  the 
publisher,  it  seemed  useless  to  mention  it,  and 
it  has  been  on  our  table  for  many  months. 
Quite  aocidentally  we  have  just  now  learnt  that 
the  author’s  address  is  28,  Friar-lane,  Leicester, 
and  we  willingly  print  it  because  of  the  merit 


of  the  work. “ God’s  Acre  Beautiful ; or, 

The  Cemeteries  of  the  Future,”  by  W.  Robin- 
eon,  F.L.S.  (Office  of  the  Garden , Southamp- 
ton-street),  is  a daintily-printed  and  illustrated 
little  book,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  promote 
the  practice  of  cremation.  We  fully  agree  with 
the  author  in  sayiDg  that  the  whole  question  of 
the  interment  of  the  dead  will  have  to  be 
seriously  considered  before  loDg.  “Cemeteries 
are  becoming  not  only  a difficulty,  an  expense, 
and  an  inconvenience,  but  an  actual  danger.” 

“ The  Capitals  in  the  Crypt  of  Canterbury 

Cathedral”  are  described  and  illustrated  by 
J.  Donkin,  architect,  in  a brochure  published 
by  W.  J.  Johnson,  121,  Fleet-street.  The  crypt 
when  we  last  saw  it  seemed  much  in  want 
of  attention,  and  the  author  of  these 
rather  tame  but,  Btill,  useful  sketches,  says 

it  is  so  now.  We  have  before  now 

recommended  “ Spon’s  Architects,  Builders, 
and  Contractors’  Pocket-Book  of  Prices  and 
Memoranda,”  edited  by  Mr.  W.  YouDg.  The 

issue  for  1881  includes  further  additions. 

Bevis’s  “ Builders’  Price  Book  ” and  “ Guide 
for  Estimates”  has  been  published  for  1881. 

It  has  been  revised  and  added  to. The  little 

volume  of  “ Measures,  Weights,  and  Moneys  of 
all  Nations,”  by  W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse,  F.R.A.S  , 
supplied  a want,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  a sixth  edition  just  now  issued,  by  Crosby 
Lockwood  & Co.  It  contains  much  useful  infor- 
ma'ion,  and  is  doubtless  very  correct.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  one  term  we  looked  for 
under  the  head  of  Spanish  money,  peseta,  we 
could  not  find. Part  2,  Vol.  IV.,  of  “ Trans- 

actions of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Arch  ecological  Society,”  includes  an  interesting 
illustrated  paper  on  “ Earthworks  in  the  Parish 
of  English  Bicknor,”  by  Sir  John  Maclean,  F.S.A. 
In  a pamphlet,  entitled  “ Electric  Meteo- 
rology ” (Slatter  & Rose,  Oxford),  Mr.  G.  A. 
Rowell,  of  the  Ashmolean  Society,  again  puts 
forward  his  theory  as  to  the  general  agency  of 
electricity  in  the  cause  of  rain,  and  its  allied 
phenomena,  and  asks  for  full  consideration  of  it. 
He  supposes  that  the  molecules  of  watery 
vapour  are  completely  enveloped  in  a coating 
of  electricity,  to  which  they  owe  their  buoyancy. 
This  coating  and  buoyancy  he  supposes  to 
increase  and  decrease  in  ratio  with  the  tem- 
perature of  these  molecules.  Efficient  con- 
ductors, therefore,  of  electricity  will  suffice,  on 
this  theory,  to  precipitate  watery  vapour  either 
as  rain,  or  snow,  or  mist.  Wo  have  always  bad 
a strong  belief  in  the  general  correctness  of  the 
theory,  and  we  can  sympathise  with  the  author 
in  the  expression  of  his  anxiety  to  obtain  a full 
consideration  of  it  from  scientific  men,  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  study  of  his  life  has  not  been 
altogether  in  vain,  and  that  he  has  added  his 
mite  to  the  general  stock  of  human  knowledge. 


Ulrscellairea. 

Lincoln  Master  Builders’  Association. — 
The  annual  dinnerof  the  members  of  the  Lincoln 
branch  of  the  Nalional  Union  of  Master  Builders 
took  place  last  week.  The  President  of  the 
Association,  Mr.  W.  Kirk,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  H.  S.  Close  (vice-president)  the  vice- 
chair. The  usual  loyal  toasts  were  given  from 
the  chair  and  duly  honoured.  '•  The  Health  of 
the  President,”  proposed  by  the  Vice-President; 
of  “The  Vice-President,”  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent ; and  of  “ The  Secretary,”  proposed  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Morgan,  followed,  were  received  with 
the  usual  honours,  and  duly  acknowledged.  The 
vice-president  and  secretary  each  alluded  to  the 
new  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  and  its 
probable  effect  upon  the  building  trades.  The 
Association  was  anxious  that  workmen  should 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  Act,  and,  therefore, 
proposed  to  form  an  insurance  fund  to  meet  any 
contingencies  which  might  arise.  Representa- 
tives of  several  trades,  more  or  less  connected 
with  building  operations,  were  present  at  the 
dinner,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  employers 
of  labour  in  these  trades  should  join  the  Master 
Builders’  Association,  and  thereby  reap  the 
advantages  of  that  association,  and  also  of  the 
insurance  fund.  Several  gentlemen  said  they 
were  anxious  to  join,  and  Mr.  Sims  (secretary) 
promised  that  when  the  insurance  tables  came  to 
hand  he  would  call  a meetir  g for  the  purpose. 
The  step,  Mr.  Sims  said,  was  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  General  Council  of 
the  Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain,  and 
already  a large  contingent  of  Scotch  plumbers, 
painters,  &c.,  had  joined. 


Fatal  Fall  of  a Chimney  - Stack. — On 

Saturday  last  Mr.  G.  H.  Hull  resumed  an 
inquiry  at  the  Greyhound  Hotel,  Sutton,  as  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Bradford, 
aged  forty-eight,  secretary  of  the  Bmk  of 
British  North  America,  of  Benhill  Wood-road, 
Sutton,  who  met  his  death  from  the  fall  of  a 
stack  of  chimneys  on  his  house  during  the  severe 
gale  of  the  8th  inst.  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  archi- 
tect, was  called  as  a witness.  He  is  reported  to 
have  said  that,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  Home  Office,  he  had  inspected  the  spot. 
The  chimney  which  fell  whs  11  ft.  high,  which 
was  too  great  an  altitude  for  safety.  The  mor- 
tar was  fairly  good,  but  there  was  not  sufficient 
lime  to  give  it  cohesion.  Mr.  Henry  Potter  said 
that  in  1878  he  was  in  partnership  as  a builder 
with  Mr.  Ferridge,  of  Sutton.  The  Btack  of 
chimneys  was  erected  by  them.  The  workman- 
ship was  good,  and  the  quality  of  the  materials 
the  best.  By  the  Coroner : There  was  no  special 
architect  employed.  The  house  was  built  from 
“ a copy.”  It  was  erected  by  piecework.  Mr. 
William  Richardson,  formerly  a surveyor,  but 
now  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  said  he  had 
examined  the  plans,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  chimney  was  properly  constructed,  and  the 
cause  of  its  falling  was  the  unusual  force  of  the 
cyclone.  After  an  inquiry  lasting  nearly  three 
hours  the  jury  returned  a verdiot  of  “Accidental 
death,”  adding  that  they  were  of  opinion  that 
more  care  should  have  been  used  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  chimney.  The  locus  in 
quo  is  apparently  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  but  were  the  local 
Building  By-Laws  observ- d in  this  instance? 

A New  Method  of  Inlaying  Wood. — A 
new  method  of  inlaying  wood  has  been  con- 
trived by  a furniture-manufacturing  house,  the 
process  of  which  is  as  follows  : — A veneer  of  the 
same  wood  as  that  of  which  the  design  to  be 
inlaid  consists — say  sycamore, — is  glued  en- 
tirely over  the  surface  of  any  hard  wood,  such 
as  American  walnut,  and  allowed  to  dry 
thoroughly.  The  design  is  then  cut  out  of  a 
zinc  plate,  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inoh  in 
thickness,  and  placed  upon  the  veneer.  The 
whole  is  now  subjected  to  the  action  of  steam, 
and  made  to  travel  between  two  powerful  cast- 
iron  rollers  of  8 in.  in  diameter,  2 ft.  long,  two 
above  and  two  below,  which  may  be  brought 
within  any  distance  of  eaoh  other  by  Bcrews. 
The  enormous  pressure  to  which  the  zinc  plate 
is  subjected  forces  it  completely  into  the 
veneer,  and  the  veneer  into  the  solid  wood 
beneath  it,  while  the  zinc  curls  up  out  of  the 
matrix  it  has  thus  formed,  and  comes  away 
easily.  All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
plane  down  the  veneer  left  untouohed  by  the 
zinc,  until  a thin  shaving  is  taken  off  the  por- 
tion forced  into  the  walnut,  when,  the  surface 
being  perfectly  smooth,  the  operation  will  be 
completed.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
result  of  thiB  forcible  compression  of  the  two 
woods  would  leave  a ragged  edge,  but  this  ia 
not  the  case,  the  joint  being  so  singularly  per- 
fect as  to  be  inappreciable  to  the  touch  : 
indeed,  the  inlaid  wood  fits  more  accurately 
than  by  the  prooess  of  fitting,  matching,  and 
filling  up  with  glue,  as  is  practised  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  inlaying. — Timber  Trades 
Journal. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  meeting 
held  on  the  7th  of  February,  a discussion  took 
place  on  the  paper  on  “ Rural  Water  Supply,” 
&c.,  read  by  Mr.  Lucas  at  the  previous  meeting. 
The  following  candidates  were  balloted  for,  and 
duly  elected,  viz. : — As  members,  Thomas  Ban- 
nister, Hayward’s  Heath,  Sussex;  and  John 
Camden  Mortimer,  Westminster.  As  Associates  : 
Evan  Nevile  Crofts,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  : Harry 
Garrard  Few,  Lanoatter  Place,  S'rand ; Herbert 
Ingleby,  Ilford,  Essex;  and  Tonman  Mosley, 
King’s  Bench  Walk,  Temple.  At  the  meet- 
ing  held  on  Monday  last,  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay  (Member),  on  “ Ecclesias- 
tical Dilapidations.” 

Value  of  Freehold  Property  at  Queen 
Anne’s-gate. — A freehold  mansion,  situated  at 
Queen  ADne’s-gate,  belonging  to  the  Burdett 
family,  was  offered  for  sale  at  the  Auction  Mart 
last  week  by  Messrs.  Norton,  Trist,  & Watney. 
The  building  contains  five  lofty  floors  and  a 
basement.  The  particulars  stated  that  a pieoe 
of  garden  ground  attached  to  the  mansion, 
opening  to  Birdcage-walk,  was  held  from  the 
Crown  ar.  a ground-rent  of  61.  10s.  6d.  per  annum. 
It  was  announced  thnt  the  property  was  offered 
by  order  of  the  co-heiress  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Burdett.  There  was  much  competition  for  the 
property,  which  was  sold  for  7,160L 
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British.  Archaeological  Association. — At 
the  Bixth  meeting  of  the  present  session,  Mr. 
Thos.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Loftus 
Brook,  F.S.A.,  described  the  progress  of  the 
discoveries  at  Leadenhall  - market.  Large 
masses  of  Roman  walls  continue  to  be  exhumed, 
and  these  prove  to  be  the  foundations  of  a 
building  of  large  size,  probably  of  basilican  form, 
which  appears  to  have  had  an  eastern  apse, 
with  two  transept-like  chambers  to  the  south, 
with  other  buildings  to  the  west.  Traces  of 
four  distinct  burnings  have  been  found.  The 
first  paper  was  by  Mr.  Francis  Brent,  and  de- 
scriptive of  an  internment  found  at  Castle-street, 
Plymouth,  and  which  proves  to  be  of  Romano- 
British  date.  The  discovery  was  made  in  the 
heart  of  the  present  town  in  preparing  the 
foundation  for  an  iron  column  of  a warehouse. 
The  second  paper  was  by  Mr.  Chas.  Watkins, 
who  described  in  detail  the  portion  of  the  old 
city  rampart  of  London  recently  discovered 
at  Houndsditch  and  removed.  About  70  ft. 
of  the  wall  were  cut  through,  and  the  lecturer 
minutely  described  the  construction.  'ihe 
wall  was  of  Kentish  ragstone,  bonded  together 
with  the  usual  bright  red  tiles,  and  having  a 
chamfered  plinth  on  the  outer  side.  A discus- 
sion ensuf-d,  in  which  the  work  was  pronounced 
to  be  of  Roman  date,  and  it  corresponds  very 
closely  to  the  portions  of  the  wall  recent  ly  found 
in  the  Tower  and  in  America-square.  The  third 
paper  was  by  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 
Soot.,  and  was  on  the  pre-historio  structures 
at  Tealing,  Forfarshire.  There  is  a perfect 
underground  house  and  many  stones  with  cup 
and  ring  markings. 

Gas  for  Cooking. — Mr.  A.  Percy  Smith,  of 
the  Temple  Observatory,  Rugby,  has  for  eight 
consecutive  days  measured  the  quantity  of  gas 
consumed  in  his  house  for  cooking  and  for  light- 
ing purposes.  His  measurements  show  con- 
clusively that  little  addition  is  made  to  the  gas 
bill  of  an  average  household  by  its  use  for  cook- 
ing. In  this  case  the  gas  used  was  the  ordinary 
town’s  supply,  at  3s.  5d.  per  1,000,  and  the 
apparatus  consisted  of  the  oven  and  boilers 
made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  of  Warrington. 
The  result  showed  that  while,  for  illumination, 
860  cubic  feet  of  gas  had  been  used,  costing 
2s.  ll^d.,  the  preparation  of  food  had  required 
only  200  ft.,  costing  8d.  The  daily  average  was, 

! for  lighting,  4^d.  per  day  ; for  cooking,  Id.  per 
dny.  An  average  kitchen  fire  of  the  ordinary 
I open  pattern  will  consume  coal  to  the  value  of 
j about  2s.  per  week,  and  of  the  fuel  used  10  lb. 

| to  20  lb.  will  go  up  the  chimney  as  smoke  and 
j dust.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  actual  work  done  by  the  Fletcher  burner, 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  Bunsen,  lias 
been  tested  by  Mr.  R.  Briggs,  C.E.,  and  found  to 
be  as  450  to  244,  and  thus  the  cost  of  a cooking 
apparatus  fitted  with  the  UBual  burners  would 
{ ba  nearly  double  that  of  the  experiment  referred 
J to.  It  is  evident  that  the  substitution  of  gas  for 
j coal  in  oookery  is  a distinct  economy,  and  its 
universal  adoption  would  also  prevent  tens  of 
thousands  of  tons  of  coal  being  annually  wasted 
| in  polluting  the  atmosphere  of  our  towns. — 
| Design  and  Worlc. 

Tin-lined  Lead  Piping.  — Mr.  Harold 
1 Ansdell,  whose  name  ought  to  help  him  in  some 
| quarters,  is  seeking  to  revive  the  use  of  tin- 
i lined  lead  piping,  and  tic-lined  sheet  lead,  as 

0 preventives  of  lead-poisoning  through  water, 
j That  injury  has  been,  and  is  being,  done 
’ through  the  contamination  of  water  with  lead 

1 is  quite  certain,  and  the  present  arrangement, 

* whioh  has  now  been  before  the  public  some 
j years,  seems  well  calculated  to  prevent  the 
i evils  complained  of.  In  pliability  it  does  not 
1 differ  in  any  appreciable  extent  from  lead  pipe, 

J as  it  is  easily  bent  to  any  desired  form  or  angle, 
i without  in  the  slightest  degree  affecting  the 
j interior  tin  pipe,  which  oomports  itself  physically 
if  as  a part  of  the  body  of  the  lead  pipe,  but  yet 
i remains  distinct  in  its  metallic  and  chemical  pro- 
i perties.  The  manufacturers  are  Messrs.  Quick, 
t Barton.  & Co.,  of  Rotherhithe.  We  understand  that 
1 the  piping  is  being  used  very  extensively  on  the 
1 Continent.  The  cost  is  not  materially  greater 
1 than  that  of  the  ordinary  pipe,  because  the 
| strength  of  the  lining  allows  of  a somewhat 
j less  thickness  of  pipe  as  a whole. 

Tunnel  Excavators’  Disease. — The  New 
' Zurich  Zeitung  says  that  Dr.  Giacconi,  a phy- 
i sician  in  Airolo,  has  discovered  that  the  sickness 
from  which  workmen  engaged  in  excavating 
□ tunnels,  &c.,  suffer  so  frequently  is  due  to  pecn- 
a liar  parasites  ( Aukylostomi ) which  make  their 
tj  way  into  the  bowels  of  persons  employed  under 
d the  earth. 


Landlord  and  Tenant.  — At  Greenwich 
County  Court  was  tried  the  jury  case  of  “ Currey 
v.  Linders,”  being  an  action  to  recover  501., — 
401.  for  rent  paid  in  advance,  and  10Z.  the 
expenses  of  removal,  consequent  upon  the  damp- 
ness of  a house.  The  plaintiff  alleged  he  was 
induced  to  take  a house  in  the  Brockley-road, 
New-cross,  on  a three  years’  agreement,  at  40Z. 
per  annum,  paying  the  first  year’s  rent  in 
advance,  on  the  representation  of  the  defendant 
that  the  house  was  dry  and  healthy.  After  he 
had  been  in  the  house  a few  days  he  had  occa- 
sion to  go  to  Paris,  and  on  his  return  was 
surprised  to  find  water  in  the  cellar,  and  the 
paper  on  the  drawing-room  walls  peeling  off 
through  the  damp.  He  suffered  much  from 
rheumatism  whilst  in  the  house,  and  was  com. 
polled  to  leave  it.  The  defendant  admitted  that 
the  house  was  damp,  and  denied  that  he  ever 
told  the  plaintiff  it  was  dry  ; in  fact,  he  was  not 
asked  whether  it  was  dry  or  damp.  The  judge, 
Mr.  J.  Pitt  Taylor,  told  the  jury  the  law  of 
England  did  not  compel  a landlord  to  say 
whether  a house  was  fit  for  habitation,  but  in 
the  present  case  they  had  to  oonsider  whether 
the  defendant  had  fraudulently  represented  the 
house  to  be  dry  when  he  knew  it  was  damp,  for 
the  purpose  of  letting  it,  and  whether  it  was 
lit  for  habitation  by  a family  man.  The  jury 
returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  50Z.  and 
costs. 

Overhead  Telegraph.  Wires. — Concurrently 
with  the  publication  of  the  article  on  this  sub- 
ject in  our  last  week’s  number,  the  Manchester 
Courier  contained  the  following  paragraph  : — 
“ The  continually  increasing  number  of  tele- 
graph wires  that  are  carried  across  the  Btreets 
and  buildings  of  this  city,  both  for  the  postal 
service  and  the  use  of  manufactories,  ware- 
houses,  and  public  institutions,  and  the  incon- 
venience and  danger  likely  to  arise  therefrom, 
is  a matter  that  has  for  some  time  been  en- 
gaging t he  attention  of  the  Corporation.  Repre- 
sentations have  been  made  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  suggesting  the  desirability  of  all  the 
Government  wires  being  conveyed  underground, 
and  we  understand  that  Mr.  Fawcett  has  inti- 
mated in  reply  that  already  this  has  been  done 
to  a considerable  extent,  and  that  the  depart- 
ment intends  gradually  to  deal  with  those  which 
now  cross  the  thoroughfares  in  a similar  manner. 
We  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Corporation 
to  require  the  telegraph  companies,  and  the 
owners  of  all  private  wires,  to  place  these  means 
of  communication  under  ground.” 

Eastbourne  Exhibition  of  Sanitary 
Appliances. — A committee  has  been  formed, 
and  the  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Pavilion, 
commencing  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1881,  and 
continue  to  the  27th  inclusive.  The  object,  of_ 
course,  is  to  advance  sanitary  science  and  build 
ing  construction,  and  to  popularise  recent 
scientific  improvements.  The  judges  (appointed 
by  the  council)  will  award  certificates  of  merit 
for  any  articles  they  may  consider  deserving  of 
praise.  Dr.  Jeffery  is  president;  Mr.  Schmidt, 
treasurer  ; and  Mr.  J.  Rodda,  secretary. 

The  Poimders’  Company. — The  members 
of  the  court  of  this  company  have  awarded 
their  freedom  and  livery,  with  a prize  of  10Z. 
10s , the  gift  of  Mr.  Robert  Warner,  to  Mr. 
Hugh  Stannus,  architect,  for  his  essay  on  “The 
History  and  Art  of  Founding  in  Brass,  Copper, 
and  Bronze.”  The  seoond  prize  of  5Z.  5s.,  for 
essays  on  “ The  Art  of  Founding,”  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Edward  Tuck,  of  the  Chantry 
Works,  Sheffield.  This  prize  was  the  gift  of  Mr. 
H.  D.  Poole,  a liveryman  of  the  company. 

A Terrible  Disaster  at  Munich.— On  the 
evening  of  the  18th  inst.  a terrible  accident 
occurred  at  Munich.  The  students  at  the 
Academy  of  Painters  were  holding  a masked 
fete , when  the  costumes  of  some  of  those  present 
caught  fire.  Four  of  the  young  artists  were 
burned  to  death,  and  four  others  have  since 
died  from  the  injuries  sustained,  making  a total 
of  eight  deaths. 

National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science. — At  a meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  March, 
a paper  by  Mr.  John  Frederic  Bateman,  F.R.S., 
entitled,  “ Observations  on  the  Proposed  Mea- 
sures for  the  Prevention  of  Floods,”  is  to  be 
read  and  discussed. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Prior,  joint-secretary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Associa- 
tion, Manchester,  has  been  nominated  by  the 
Home  Secretary  to  the  factory  inspectorship 
which  was  offered  a short  time  ago  to  Mr. 
Broadhurat,  M.P.  (who  declined  the  appoint- 
ment). 


Andover  Archaeological  Society. — At  a 

meeting  of  this  Society,  held  at  the  Town. hall, 
Andover,  on  the  19th,  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Drinkwater  Butt  oh  “ Mediaeval  Architec- 
ture.” A disoussion  followed,  in  whioh  the 
Rev.  C.  Collier  (President),  the  Rev.  H.  C.  M. 
Barton,  and  other  gentlemen  took  part.  The 
paper  was  illustrated  with  a number  of  drawings 
by  the  author. 

A Cnurch  Burned. — The  parish  church  at 
Northaw,  Herts,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sun- 
day last.  Flames  buret  through  the  floor  from 
the  heating  apparatus  about  nine  a.m.  About 
two  years  ago  the  church,  whioh  is  of  great  age, 
was  entirely  restored  within,  and  a new  organ 
had  been  ereoted,  opened  only  a month  or  two 
ago. 

Testimonial. — On  Friday  last,  the  18th  inst., 
a meeting  was  held  in  the  Drill-hall,  Rother- 
hithe, on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  a 
testimonial  to  Mr.  S.  Brownfield,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  by  the 
employes  of  that  large  company.  The  testi- 
monial consisted  of  a silver  tea  and  coffee 
service  and  salver,  and  there  was  the  large 
number  of  861  subscribers. 

The  Old  Churchyard,  King’s  - road, 
Chelsea. — The  Chelsea  local  authorities  have 
obtained  the  necessary  faculty  from  the  Con- 
sistory Court,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
powers  with  which  they  are  now  armed  the 
gravestones  will  shortly  be  removed,  and  the 
churchyard  improved  and  laid  out  ornamentally 
for  recreative  purposes. 


TENDERS 

For  eight  houses  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Whitechapel 
Charity  Estate*.  Mr.  W.  A.  Longmore,  architect:— 

Hunt  £4,176  0 0 

Head  4 153  0 0 

Pritchard  3.997  0 0 

Little  3."89  0 0 

Sparks 3,700  0 0 

Hearlo  3,693  0 0 

Ashby  Bros  3,673  0 0 

Outhwaite 3,567  0 0 

Qiibey  (accepted)  2.591  0 0 

For  alterations  to  six  houses  in  York-rosd,  Batteries. 
Messrs.  MuecendgeA  Powell,  architects  :— 

Barman  £615  0 0 

Canning  & Mullins 601  0 0 

Wbitby  650  0 0 

O.  & 8.  Fiiher  (accepted) 532  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  dye-works,  Ac.,  Nottiog-bill.  Mr. 

Chae.  F.  Jones,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  K.  Power:— 

Ashby,  Bros ....£1,297  0 0 

Uff  1.220  0 0 

List  1.195  0 0 

Stainer  & 3on 1,168  0 0 

Little  1.158  0 0 

Deards 1,169  0 0 

Colley 1.141  0 0 

Grover  1,078  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  " Whyttington  8tooe,”  Higbgate- 
bill,  (or  Mr.  Law.  Mr.  William  Btnilb,  architect  :— 
Mattock  Bros,  (accepted)  £H7  0 0 


For  Mission  Church  and  Sunday  school,  Milkwood 
Estate,  Ilerne-hill.  Messrs.  Harnor  A Waters,  archi- 
tects 

Main  Building.  Apse. 

£2, 269  £300 

2,030  255 

1,917  275 

. . ..  1,902  192 


Wagner ... 
Sawyer  ... 

Downs  .... 
Hooper  ... 
Pack  Bros, 
Tyerman  , 
Parker  .... 
Beale 


1,797 

1,766 

1,719 

1,657 


For  the  erection  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  Chad,  at  Mill- 
hill,  Derby.  Mr.  H.  G.  Turner,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  It  Waite  :— 

Colnns,  Tewkesbury  £5,910  0 0 

Hair,  Charoh  Gresloy  5,661  10  0 

Thompson,  Derby 6,410  0 0 

Walkerdioc,  Derby 6,325  0 0 

Webbe,  Buxton 6,077  0 0 

Walker  A Slater,  Deri  y 4,990  0 0 

Allen,  Leicester  4,919  0 0 

Bramage,  Leek 4,917  0 0 

Hewitt,  Derby  (accepted) 4,70 J 0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Presbyterian 
shops,  and  dwellings,  Somers-town. 
bridge,  architect 

Church. 

Higgs  A Hill  

Dove  Bros 

Brass  

Williams  & Sons  

Harris  A Wardrop  

Institute. 

Dove  Bros 

Higgs  A Hill 

Williams  A Sons  

Harris  A Wardrop 

Dwellings. 

Dove  Bros. 

Higgs  A Hill 

Brass  

Williams  A Sons  

Harris  A Wardrop  


Church,  institute, 
Mr.  George  Leth- 


£6,673  0 0 
6,645  0 0 
6.316  0 0 
6,137  0 0 
6,100  0 0 


1,410  0 0 
1,434  0 0 
1.392  0 0 
1,30)  0 0 
1,300  0 0 


4,100  0 0 
3.D63  0 0 
3 789  0 0 
3,740  0 0 
3,394  0 0 
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For  erecting  chapel,  laying-out,  draining,  and  enclosing 
ground,  for  the  Great  Ilford  Burial  Board,  Ilford,  Esses. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Dawson,  architect : — 

Laying  out  Enclosing 
and  draining,  ground.  Chapel. 

Coker,  Luton  £401  4 ...£7-11  0 ...£1,280  11 

Drake,  Ilford  — ...  525  0 ...  785  0 

Mills,  Ilford 327  0 ...  *498  0 ...  *708  0 

Smith,  Barking  325  0 ...  — ...  — 

Hollowav,  East  Ham  298  0 ...  — ...  — 

Wood,  Chelmsford 288  0 ...  492  0 ...  727  0 

T'horogood,  Komford...  280  15  ...  629  5 ...  691  11 

Jtnpey,  Leytonstone ...  *272  19  ...  — ...  — 

Wood,  Leytonstone  ...  268  0 ...  519  0 ...  695  0 

* Accepted. 


For  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  rchools,  &c.,  Munster-park, 
Fulkani-road.  Mr.  James  Weir,  architect: — 

Gibbs  & Flew  (accepted)  £5,530  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  Bewerage  works  at  Camden- 
town,  Kentish-town,  and  Holloway,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  engineer  : — 


Williams,  Son,  & Wellington £99,990  0 0 

Dickinson  97.000  0 0 

Dun  more  86,591  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 75,100  0 0 

Webster  74  320  0 0 

Walls  Bros 73,610  0 0 

Crockett  68,634  0 0 

Unok&Oldrey 68,530  0 0 

Killingback  67,550  0 0 

Peareon  & Sou  65.950  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson  61,950  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co 63,000  0 0 

Smith 69,900  0 0 

Kellett  & Bentley  58,<>00  0 0 

Cook  & Co 63,976  0 0 

R'gby  (accepted)  52,911  0 0 


For  new  oak  shop-fittings,  counters,  &c.,  at  121,  Oxford- 
street,  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Hill.  Mr.  Wm.  Goldsmith,  archi- 
tect : — 

Treble  & Co £674  0 0 

Sage  ...  510  0 0 

Drew  & Cadman 439  0 0 

Lascelles 413  0 0 

Berridge  &Traise  (accepted)  375  0 0 


For  new  school-room  and  alterations  to  Nos.  49  and  51- 
TolliDgton-psrk,  for  Mr.  R.  Wills.  Mr.  F.  H.  Stringor, 
architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect:  — 

Harold £1,334  0 0 

Bristow  1,261  1 6 

Pucock 1,260  0 0 

Hewett  [ 1,153  0 0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  co-operative  stores,  School- 
lane,  Wulton-le-Dale,  Preston.  Messrs.  Ljngwortk  & 
Gardner,  architects  : — 

Myerscough&  Marlow  (Brickwork,  &c  ). 

Sparling  (Masonry). 

Nickson  (Slating  and  Flagging). 

Jones  (Plastering). 

Corbishley  (PlumbiDg,  Glazing,  and  Painting). 

Hill  (Carpentry  and  Joinery). 

Dry  den  (Ironwork). 


For  the  construction  of  sewerage  works  from  Rother- 
hithe  New-road  to  Southwark-strect,  for  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  engiueer  : — 


Dickinson £79,700  0 0 

Williams,  Son,  & Walliogton  78,700  0 0 

Crockett  75,752  0 0 

Mayo 75,009  0 0 

Webster  73,600  0 0 

Hook  & Oldrey  69,850  0 o 

Mowlem  & Co 69.000  0 0 

Cooke  & Co 65,000  0 0 

Nowell  & Robsou 65,000  o 0 

Kellett  & Bentley  69.000  0 0 

Pearson  & Sons  (accepted) 55,500  0 0 


Lord  Tredegar.  Mr.  Robert  Griggs,  architect:  — 

Waller.  Dari  ford £1,845  0 0 

Crockett  ...  1,675  0 0 

Patman  & Fotberingham  1,583  0 0 

Blake,  Gravesend  1,525  o 0 

Braid  & Co 1,425  0 0 


Sharp  & Sons,  Hartford  (accepted)  1,414  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


For  alterations  and  shop-front,  King-street,  Great  Tar- 
mouth,  for  Mr.  G.  Bristow.  Mr.  J.  \V.  Cockrill,  archi- 
tect:— 

Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Work. 

Cooper,  Great  Yarmouth  £249  1 0 0 

Salmon,  Great  Yarmouth 237  10  0 

Springall,  Great  Yarmouth 229  0 o 

Bray,  Great  Yarmouth 211  0 0 

Norfor,  Great  Yarmouth 210  0 0 

Want, Great  Yarmouth  (accepted)  ...  205  0 0 

Painting,  Plumbing,  and  Glazing. 

Woolverton  & Son,  Great  Yarmouth  ..  119  6 0 

Rainer,  Great  Yarmouth  112  16  0 

Norman  & Son,  Grest  Yarmouth  105  10  0 

Green,  Southtown  105  0 0 

Gofiiu,  Great  Yarmouth  (accepted)  ...  93  17  0 


For  Master’s  house,  for  the  Stokesby  and  Herringby 
U.D.  School  Board,  Stokesby,  Norfolk.  J.  W.  Cockrill, 
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Brcmante 
and  St.  Peters. 


HE  above  heading  indi- 
cates wbat  is  the  main 
subjeofc  of  a very  la- 
borious and  valuable 
work  recently  brought 
out  by  M.  Geymiiller.* 
Tbe  part  taken  by 
Bramante  in  the  great 
work  is  the  central 
object  of  tbe  author’s 
interest,  and  a con- 
siderable portion  of 
tbe  text  is  occupied 
by  comments  on  tbe 
life  and  genius  of  Bra- 
mante, apart  from  his 
connexion  with  St. 
Peter’s.  M.  Geymiiller 
is  persuaded  that  Bra- 
mante was  a much 
greater  architect  than  he  has  generally  been 
supposed  to  be,  and  that  his  ideas  in  regard  to 
St.  Peter’s  were  much  finer,  architecturally,  in 
themselves,  and  had  much  more  direct  influence 
on  the  ultimate  plan  of  the  building,  than  has 
been  hitherto  believed.  In  Haydon’s  autobio- 
graphy it  is,  if  we  remember,  that  a conversa- 
tion is  recorded  between  the  painter  and  Lord 
Melbourne  while  the  latter  was  sitting  for  his 
portrait,  in  the  coarse  of  which  Lord  Melbourne 
asked  if  Bramante  had  not  been  a nephew  of  the 
reigning  Pope  when  he  was  appointed  architect 
to  the  cathedral,  and  on  Haydon  answering  in 
the  affirmative,  the  Premier  replied,  “Ah  ! then, 
yon  may  depend  upon  it,  it  was  a job.”  Some 
each  idea  as  this  seems  to  have  clung  round  the 
memory  of  Bramante ; at  least,  he  has  been 
thought  of  as  a man  who  made  an  abortive 
design,  whioh  was  patched  up,  so  far  as  it  had 
been  commenced,  by  Sangallo,  and  then  en- 
tirely superseded  and  lost  under  the  work  of 
Michelangelo.  It  is  a main  object  of  the  author 
to  show  that  the  part  played  by  Bramante  was 
a more  important  one  than  this.  But  the  in- 
terest of  the  large  volume  of  plates,  fifty-four  in 
number,  accompanying  the  text,  is  much  wider 
than  this. 


We  have  here  brought  together  for  onr  in- 
spection some  of  the  most  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant of  the  many  sketches  and  relics  in 
existence  in  reference  to  the  inception  and  pro- 
gress of  the  great  chnroh,  and  a very  remark- 
able and  interesting  collection  it  makes.  We 
are  here  brought  behind  the  scenes  ; we  see  the 
Renaissance  architects  at  their  work ; we  have 
the  facsimiles  of  the  various  trials  and  experi- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  this  and  that  part  of 


* Projets  Primitives  pour  la  Basilique  de  St.  Pierre  de 
Rome,  par  Bramante,  Raphael-SaDzio,  Fra  Giocondo,  les 
Sangallos,  &c.  Publi6s,  pour  la  premi&re  foia  en  facsimile, 
%veo  des  restitutions  nombreuses  et  un  texte.  Par  Le 
Bon  Henry  de  Geymiiller.  Paris;  J.  Baudry.  Vienna; 
Lehmann  et  Wentzel.  1880. 


the  building,  and  we  realise  to  some  extent  what 
an  absorbing  pieco  of  work  it  was  for  the  age 
in  whioh  it  was  planned,  and  what  an  amount 
of  thought  was  beslowed  in  the  effort  to  realise 
a building  which  should  satisfy  the  aims  and 
ambition  of  its  architects,  and  of  the  equally 
ambitious  hierarchy  which  set  them  to  work. 
The  point  we  seem  especially  to  realise  in  turn- 
ing over  some  of  these  plates  is  the  slow  and 
piecemeal  manner  in  which  the  great  basilica 
grew  into  being.  In  modern  times  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  a large  building  drawn  out 
complete  beforehand,  and  set  to  work  npon  with 
a fixed  intention  as  to  its  ultimate  shape,  and  a 
business-like  provision  for  the  means  of  carrying 
it  out,  which  renders  it  possible  to  know  within 
a few  months  in  how  long  a time  it  can  be  com- 
pleted. But  there  was  none  of  this  ordered  and 
continnous|progress  in;the  erection  of  St.  Peter’s. 
It  is  a long  chapter  of  experiments,  of  leaps  in 
the  dark  almost,  of  operations  commenced  on  a 
great  scale,  bnt  hardly  carried  on  far  enough  to 
develop  into  anything  definite  when  an  interrup- 
tion came  either  from  the  death  of  the  architect 
or  from  shortness  of  funds,  or  from  a feeling 
that  mistakes  had  been  made  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  reconsider  the  whole  ordonnance  of 
the  building ; and  in  the  interim  the  masses  of 
masonry  which  had  been  piled  up  were  left 
to  stand  and  to  become  overgrown  with 
vegetation,  bo  as  to  look,  both  in  their  scale 
and  in  their  dilapidated  appearance,  more  like 
part  of  the  ruins  of  old  Rome  than  like  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  central  building  of 
modern  Rome.  Some  of  the  facsimiles  of  con- 
temporary engravings  and  sketches  given  among 
M.  Geymiiller’ s plates  bring  out  this  in  a most 
striking  manner;  views  representing  St.  Peter’s 
in  progress,  and  showing  us  nothing  but  huge 
masses  of  masonry,  and  two  or  three  arches 
standing  up  neglected  from  amid  mounds  of 
building  rubbish,  like  the  relicB  of  some  great 
templ9  of  a former  age.  And  the  peculiarity  in 
regard  to  St.  Peter’s  is  that  up  to  a compara- 
tively late  period  there  does  not  Beem  even  to 
have  been  any  positive  or  fixed  intention  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  building  en  masse.  It  is 
a kind  of  story  of  “what  will  he  do  with  it?” 
Various  complete  plans  were  made,  and  models, 
but  long  after  the  building  was  commenced  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  certainty  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  a Greek  or  a Latin  cross,  no  fixed 
idea  as  to  the  shape  or  construction  which  the 
dome  would  ultimately  take.  In  the  matter  of 
plan  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  clergy,  for 
reasons  of  ritual  and  conservative  sentiment, 
wanted  tbe  Latin  cross,  as  the  Western  form  of 
church  and  as  a reminiscence  of  the  plan  of  the 
Constantine  basilica  which  formerly  occupied 
the  site.  A considerable  proportion  of  the 
architects  were  on  the  side  of  the  Greek  cross 
plan,  and  rightly  so,  as  far  as  architectural 
effect  in  relation  to  a great  dome  is  concerned. 
That  there  was  to  be  a grand  dome  or  central 
cupola  of  some  kind  seems  to  have  been  the  one 
point  on  which  every  one  was  agreed,  and  the 
only  point  necessary  to  deoide  before  commenc- 


ing. Let  the  central  feature  be  brought  well 
up  first,  and  it  would  then  be  time  to  consider 
what  kind  of  adjuncts  to  apply  to  it.  And  in 
more  than  one  of  the  views  the  central  piers  and. 
the  four  large  arches  and  pendentives  are  nearly 
all  that  is  to  be  seen,  the  piers  standing  like  four 
great  rocks  with  the  arches  flyiDg  from  one  to 
another,  not  even  the  haunches  being  built  np ; 
the  whole  standing  as  if  abandoned,  and  giving, 
perhaps  even  more  remarkably  than  the  finished 
building,  the  idea  of  the  vast  scale  on  which  the 
work  was  conceived. 

Among  the  various  schemes  for  the  whole 
edifice,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  evidence 
afforded  by  two  fac-similes  of  original  sketches 
given  by  M.  Geymiiller,  that  Bramante  was  in 
favour  of,  and  actually  sketched  ont,  a building 
on  a Greek  cross  plan.  The  well-known  plan  in 
a Latin  cross  form,  with  a rather  long  nave  in 
five  bays,  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Pergueson’s 
“ Modern  Architecture”  as  Bramante’s  plan  for 
St.  Peter’s,  is  also  given  here,  not  only  in  an  original 
sketch,  bnt  in  a completely-drawn-out  plan,  as 
“ the  plan  improperly  termed  Bramante’s.” 
Whether  it  can  he  proved  that  Bramante  never 
made  such  a plan  as  that  maybe  questionable, — 
it  is  difficult  to  prove  negatives ; but  if  we  are 
to  accept  as  genuine  the  sketches  given  as 
Bramante’s,  the  author  fully  proves  that  Bra- 
mante at  least  produced  other  and  much  finer 
plans  for  St.  Peter’s  than  the  one  in  queBtioD, 
whioh  is  a remarkably  tame  and  formal  affair, 
and  in  virtue  of  which  Bramante  has  usually 
been  regarded  as  an  architect  of  very  common, 
place  ideas.*  There  is  no  completely-drawn-out 
plan  by  him,  but  a large  number  of  sketches, 
either  of  complete  plans  or  portions  of  plane. 
With  regard  to  these  sketches  being  the  bond  fide 
work  of  Bramante,  we  must,  to  a certaiD  extent, 
of  course,  accept  for  the  present  the  word  of 
M.  Geymiiller,  who  has  worked  long  enough  at 
the  subject  to  be  an  expert  at  it.  A large  num- 
ber of  those  assigned  to  Bramante  are,  however, 
at  all  events,  obviously  the  work  of  the  same 
hand,  and  if  one  of  them  can  be  proved  the 
others  follow.  A large  number  of  them  are 
rough  sketches,  executed  without  any  rule  or 
other  instrument,  in  the  red  crayon  which  was  so 


* It  is  worth  remark  that  while  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his 
admirable  “History  of  Modern  Architecture,”  attaches 
great  importance  to  Bramante’s  ideas  in  regard  to  St. 
Peter’s,  and  observes  that  though  we  do  not  fully  under- 
stand  what  they  were  in  detail,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  later  architects  had 
adhered  to  them,  yet  he  credits  Bramante  only  with  what 
is  really  a very  weak  and  commonplace  plan.  It  appears, 
on  M.  Geymuller’s  showing,  that  he  is  to  be  credited  with 
something  much  better  than  this,  and  that  Mr.  Fergnsson’s 
judgment  in  Bramante’s  favour  was  capable  of  being  sup- 
ported by  much  more  satisfactory  evidence  than  the 
historian  of  architecture  affords  his  readers.  The  plan 
which  he  gives,  from  a work  of  the  last  century  by 
Bonanoi,  appears,  from  M.  Geymuller’s  showing,  to  be  an 
incorrect  reproduction  by  Serlio  of  an  original  plan  attri- 
buted by  M.  Geymiiller  to  Eaffaelle.  The  original  and 
Serlio’s  edition  of  it  are  given  side  by  side  on  Plate  26. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  would  appear  that  Bramante’s  plan  was 
to  a great  extent  adhered  to,  and  that  what  spoiled  the 
building  was  not  so  much  the  plan  as  the  way  the  arch- 
tectural  design  was  carried  ont  in  detail. 
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common  a medium  among  the  draughtsmen  of 
the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  Others  are  in  ink.  We 
will  justgo  through  the  portfolio  of  drawings,  and 
notice  what  indications  there  are  of  Bramante’s 
ideas. 

The  first  we  come  to,  called  an  early  plan  of 
Bramante’s  for  St.  Peter’s,  is  a half-plan  of  a 
Greek  cross  building  (plate  3),  not  effective,  the 
piers  occupying  a great  part  of  the  vista  and 
of  the  floor  space,  without  being  really  very 
massive,  as  they  are  too  much  cut  into  by 
recesses,  and  the  crossing-piers  are  not  adequate 
to  a very  heavy  dome.  The  arms  of  the  cross 
in  this  plan  are  somewhat  narrow  and  far  ex- 
tended, the  exterior  angles  being  filled  up  by 
large  chapels.  The  author  has  drawn  out  the 
plan  and  given  a restored  section,  which  latter, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  much  positive 
evidence.  Tbe  original  plan  in  this  case  is 
pretty  fully  drawn,  and  is  tinted  in  block,  in 
red.  The  next  noticeable  sketch  is  a very  rough 
bit  of  plan,  outlined  only  in  red  crayon,  but 
which  is  very  interesting.*  It  is  a sketch  of  the 
treatment  of  the  main  piers  under  the  dome, 
and  Bhow3,  in  addition  to  the  solid  pier  with 
niches,  &c.,  two  columns  detached  in  front  of 
the  pier,  and  so  placed  as  at  the  same  time  to 
combine  with  the  pier  as  part  of  it,  and  to  range 
with  two  intermediate  columns  standing  under 
the  cardinal  arches  of  the  dome,  thus  forming 
nearly  the  effect  of  a oolonnade  round  the 
central  space.  The  author  has  drawn  out  a 
plan  based  upon  this  suggestion  in  the  margin. 
The  next  plan  we  come  to  (plate  9),  is  very  im- 
portant and  significant.  This  is  a rough  crayon 
sketch,  on  squared  paper,  showing  the  outline  of 
the  old  basilica,  with  its  well-known  small 
transept  at  the  extreme  end,  and  giving  a 
nearly  completely-sketched  plan  of  a Greek 
cross  church  over  it,  the  crossing  coming 
(as  was  probably  desired  by  the  clergy)  over 
the  site  of  the  altar  of  the  'old  basilica, 
and  the  new  plan  not  reaching  the  western 
limit  of  the  old  church,  but  extending  far 
beyond  its  eastern  limits.f  The  important 
point  in  this  plan  is  the  form  of  the  great  piers 
of  the  crossing,  which  are  similar  in  area  and  in 
form  to  the  piers  as  they  now  exist,  except  for 
the  large  semicircular  niche3  on  two  Bides 
of  them,  which  niches  did  exist  in  the  present 
piers,  and  were  built  up  by  Sangallo  iu  his 
desire  further  to  strengthen  the  piers.  It  has^ 
however,  been  generally  assumed  that  Bra- 
mante's  piers  were  so  inadequate  as  to  have  been 
entirely  built  up  and  hidden  by  the  later  archi- 
tects. There  is  here,  however,  proof  (granting 
that  the  sketch  is  by  Bramante)  that  the  present 
general  shape  and  area  of  the  main  piers  was 
given  by  him,  and  never  departed  from  in  the 
main  features  of  the  design.  M.  Geymiiller  gives 
a plan  (plate  45)  of  the  present  building,  show- 
ing by  various  tints  the  portions  of  the  plan 
attributable  to  Bramante,  Raffaelle,  Sangallo, 
Michelangelo,  and  Maderno,  and  he  points 
out  one  very  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  piers  in  their  main  form  are  as  Bramante 
built  them,  viz.,  that  in  one  of  them  there  were 
three  different  accesses  to  the  staircase  iu  the 
pier,  two  of  which  it  was  thought  necessary 
subsequently  to  build  up.  Now,  says  M.  Gey- 
miiller,  it  is  not  likely  that  at  the  time  of 
Sangallo,  whose  main  business  was  to  strengthen 
the  piers,  an  outer  pier  would  have  been  built 
honeycombed  with  passages  in  this  way ; 
the  more  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  pas- 
sages were  already  there,  and  consequently  the 
pier  in  which  they  were  formed.  The  general 
plan  in  this  sketch  shows  the  northern,  eastern, 
and  southern  arms  of  the  cross  with  apsidal 
terminations,  as  in  the  present  plan,  so  that  we 
have  here  all  the  main  features  of  Michelangelo’s 
plan.  In  the  earlier  study  mentioned  above 
the  terminations  are  apsidal  internally,  but 
eemi-octagons  externally.  On  the  inner  side  of 
two  of  the  piers  next  the  dome,  coupled  columns 
are  roughly  sketched  in  as  an  afterthought.  The 
author  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  come  across 
a perspective  sketch  outline  in  black  ink,  which 
is  evidently  tbe  perspective  of  this  same  plan, 
but  without  these  two  suggested  columns.  This 
Bketch,  which  is  given  as  an  illustration  to  the 
text,  is  interesting  in  other  ways,  as  showing  the 
method  employed  of  considering  the  design  at 
once  picturesquely  and  constructively  ; it  con- 
sists of  a view  across  the  dome  into  one  of  the 

* It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  that  this,  as  well  a9 
several  others  of  the  original  red  crayon  plans,  are  drawn 
on  paper  divided  off  into  small  squares,  the  use  of  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  pretty  general  at  that  time. 

t 4Ve  use  the  words  "western”  and  “eastern”  in 
their  usually  understood  meaning  in  regard  to  church 
planning. 


arms  of  the  cross,  showing  the  two  further  piers 
and  the  perspective  beyond  them,  with  the 
crossing  arches  and  the  base  of  the  dome  ; but 
the  two  piers  nearest  the  foreground  are  also 
shown  to  half  their  height,  the  upper  part  being 
removed  so  as  to  show  the  plan  of  the  pier  in 
perspective.  In  speaking  of  the  design  as  a 
Greek  cross,  we  mean  that  it  is  so  in  relative 
dimensions  only,  for  the  western  arm  is  treated 
with  a square  end  and  with  two  bays  between 
the  end  and  the  crossing  arch,  bo  that  it  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  a Latin  cross,  exactly  as 
in  Michelangelo’s  church  before  Maderno’s  addi- 
tion, which  in  this  portion  of  the  plan  also  it 
considerably  resembles.  In  fact,  this  might 
very  well  pass  for  a study  for  the  plan  of  the 
present  St.  Peter’s,  taking  out  Maderno’s 
portion. 

The  next  plate,  a red  crayon  sketch  of  pre- 
cisely similar  style,  shows  the  eastern  part  of 
the  plan  to  a somewhat  larger  scale ; both 
drawings  are  scribbled  over  in  the  margin  with 
small  perspective  sketches  of  the  dome  and 
its  supports,  as  if  to  try  the  effect.  A third 
sketch  of  the  same  portion  in  the  same  material 
follows.  Then  we  have  some  very  fine  engraved 
plates  showing  the  author’s  idea  of  Bramante’s 
scheme  as  it  would  have  been  if  completed.  The 
plan  gives  a complete  Greek  cross  with  four 
equal  apsidal  arms.  The  crayon  plans  give  no 
authority  for  treating  the  western  arm  in  this 
way  ; it  makes,  no  doubt,  architecturally  a more 
complete  design,  but  as  the  east  end  of  a 
Christian  church  is  the  culminating  point,  it 
would  Beem  far  more  logical  to  treat  the 
entrance  fa9ade  in  a different  manner  from  the 
eastern  end  to  which  it  forms  only  the  access. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  ground  is 
furnished  for  the  probability  that  such  a treat- 
ment was,  at  least,  at  one  time  contemplated, 
by  the  ancient  engravings  and  coins  given  on 
plate  2,  Borne  of  which  show  the  intended  build- 
ing with  an  apse  in  the  end  facing  the  spectator, 
and  still  more  by  a small  perspective  sketch  in 
pen  given  on  plate  18.  This,  though  rough  and 
hasty  in  drawing,  is,  as  M.  Geymiiller  observes, 
of  quite  Hellenic  balance  and  completeness  in 
composition ; and  this  shows  a building 
with  four  apses,  colonnaded  round,  and  a 
low  hemispherical  dome  with  no  lantern. 
The  angle  towers,  which  appear  in  all  the 
old  engravings  and  coins,  are  not  carried  up  in 
this  sketoh,  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
showing  the  whole  composition  of  the  main 
building  better.  A very  rough  outline  elevation 
in  red  crayon,  given  in  the  text  (facing  page 
24),  is  an  exact  repetition  of  this  perspective 
sketch  in  general  composition.  Plate  18  also 
contains  a rough  crayon  sketch  of  the  complete 
Greek  cross  plan,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a great 
architectural  court,  partly  connected  with  the 
Vatican  buildings,  the  whole  composition  re- 
minding one  somewhat  of  the  plan  of  the  Baths 
of  Cardcalla.  To  return  to  M.  Geymiiller’s 
restorations,  we  have  an  exterior  elevation 
based  on  the  old  engravings  and  the  various 
sketches,  and  making  a fine  composition  on 
the  whole.  The  towers,  however,  which  are 
placed  at  the  four  angles  (as  in  Sangallo’s 
model),  are  stumpy  in  proportion,  and  not  very 
beautiful,  and  it  should  seem  that  the  author 
has  been  following  too  closely  the  coins  and 
engravings,  which  are  not  to  be  depended  upon 
for  accuracy  of  proportion  and  detail.  We 
could  hardly  believe  that  Bramante  would  have 
built  towers  at  all  like  these.  The  dome  in 
the  restoration  has  a large,  rather  low, 
lantern,  with  a colonnade  round  it,  a feature  of 
which  there  are  various  sketches,  and  plate  1 
gives  us  a large  drawing  of  Bramante’s  idea 
of  the  dome  and  the  lantern,  “ after  Serlio,” 
who  it  may  be  supposed  had  some  special 
source  of  information.  The  general  idea  of 
this  dome  is  evidently  suggested  by  the  Pan- 
theon, but  it  has  a colonnade  round  the  drum. 
The  lantern  M.  Geymiiller  has  modified  and 
improved  a good  deal,  but,  in  both  cases,  we 
are  led  to  question  (as  in  the  case  also  of 
Sangallo’s  design),  whether  the  lantern  is  not 
dangerously  heavy  to  be  placed  on  the  Burface 
of  a great  hemispherical  dome.  We  have  then 
a very  elaborate  restoration  of  the  section  of 
Bramante’s  complete  building,  showing  a great 
order  of  pilasters  elevated  on  a stylobate, 
and  carrying  a cornice  at  the  springing 
of  the  vault ; the  interspaces  of  the  pilas- 
ters are  divided  into  two  heights  by  a 
sub-cornice,  which  crosses  the  large  arch  com- 
municating between  nave  and  aisles,  and  is  there 
carried  by  a colonnade  of  two  columns  and 
responds  cn  a much  smaller  Beale  than  the 


pilaster  order.  These  are  most  valuable  in 
giving  added  scale  to  the  whole,  but  there  is  not 
a hint  of  them  in  the  red  crayon  planB  before 
mentioned,  and  the  author  appears  to  have  been 
misled  by  the  marking  of  the  columns  of  the 
old  basilica  on  the  same  plan.  In  another 
section,  which  he  gives  as  Bramante’s  final 
project,  these  subsidiary  columns  disappear, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  design  follows 
the  indications  of  the  interior  pen-and-ink 
perspective  drawing  which  we  before  men- 
tioned. This  perspective  in  reality  entirely 
corresponds  with  the  red  crayon  plans,  and 
the  two  seem  to  us  to  reprosent  the  same 
design.  The  Btylobate  is  not  shown  in  the 
perspective  interior,  nor  are  the  bases  of  the 
pilasters,  only  the  shafts,  capitals,  and  cornice. 
There  are,  however,  indications  among  other 
sketches  in  the  portfolio  which  show  that 
Bramante  was  fully  alive  to  the  graceful 
effect  and  the  additional  scale  obtainable  by 
introducing  a lighter  columnar  order  in  the 
interspaces  between  piers  of  a larger  order.  It 
is  remarkable,  in  comparing  both  these  sections 
with  that  of  St.  Peter’s  as  it  now  exists  (which 
is  given  on  the  same  scale  in  the  portfolio),  how 
coarse  the  existing  design  looks  in  comparison 
with  them,  showing  painfully  what  a great 
opportunity  Michelangelo  lost  through  not 
having  properly  grasped  the  principles  of  archi- 
tectural design. 

On  plate  20  are  two  or  three  studies  for  Latin 
cross  plane,  which  the  author  designates  as 
“drawn  by  Pernzzi  under  the  direction  of  Bra- 
mante.” Bramante  is  known  to  have  suffered 
from  gout  in  his  hands  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  which  furnishes  an  explanation  of  our 
finding  ideas  apparently  his  in  another  hand. 
There  are  plans  drawn  in  black  ink,  by  hand 
only,  but  with  somewhat  more  care  than  Bra- 
mante’s crayon  sketches.  They  show  a large 
use  of  columniation  between  piers,  especially 
in  one  design,  where  a nave  of  three  bays  has 
a double  row  of  four  columns  filling  each  space 
between  the  piers.  As  the  author  calls  these 
“ Studesplus  avancdes,"  we  presume  they  are  to 
be  regarded  as  projects  drawn  out  at  a moment 
when  the  influence  of  the  clerical  idea  had 
caused  the  Greek  cross  plan  to  be  shelved  for 
the  time.  Having  unavoidably  devoted  some 
space  to  the  consideration  of  the  illustrations 
which  mainly  bear  on  the  question  of  Bramante’s 
part  in  originating  the  final  idea  of  St.  Peter’s, 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  merely  noticing 
very  briefly  a few  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  other  drawings  and  sketches  presented  to 
us  in  the  portfolio.  Plate  24  shows  a most 
interesting  view,  but  we  do  not  know  from 
what  source  taken,  of  the  interior  portion  of 
the  site,  with  the  crossing  arches  of  the  new 
church  as  they  long  stood  waiting  further 
operations,  intermingled  with  parts  of  the 
colonnade  and  other  portions  of  the  old 
basilica.  Plates  2S  and  29  give  us  a Latin-cross 
plan  by  Giuliauo  Sangallo,  very  similar  to  that 
usually  known  as  Bramante’s,  except  that  on 
one  side  (for  there  are  alternative  arrangements) 
is  a treatment  with  three  side-aisles,  with  a 
forest  of  piers,  each  compartment  domed  ; this 
would  have  been  a fine  plan  for  leading  up  to 
the  great  open  space  under  the  dome.  There  is 
a long  Latin-cross  plan  by  Antonio  Sangallo, 
with  piers  occupying  an  immense  proportion  of 
the  floor  area,  some  fine  free  sketches  for  its 
internal  treatment,  and  a restoration  of  the 
section  by  the  author.  Sangallo’s  plan  as  gene- 
rally known,  the  Greek  cross  with  the  pronaoe, 
appears  only  in  one  or  two  small  and  mostly 
roughly- sketched  plans.  Plate  43  gives  fac- 
similes of  eight  Bmall  perspective  studies  for 
compositions  of  central  domes  grouped  with 
surrounding  cupolas,  by  that  wonderful  master 
of  all  trades,  Leonardo  da  Yinci.  Small  as  these 
are,  they  are  among  the  most  original  and  power- 
ful things  in  the  collection;  each  sketch  is 
accompanied  by  a carefully-drawn  plan,-  and 
the  designs  are  thought  out  in  the  most  truly 
architectural  spirit.  The  last  sheet  of  the  series 
gives  facsimiles  of  the  handwritings  of  Bra- 
mante, Raffaelle,  Pernzzi,  Vasari,  and  the  three 
Sangalloe.  Those  of  Vasari  are  imitation-print- 
iDg,  apparently  headings  to  two  of  his  “ Lives  ” ; 
Raffaelle’s  is  a very  beautiful  hand  ; Bramante’s 
signature,  though  in  manuscript-hand,  is  as 
regular  and  clean  as  copperplate  (the  great 
artists  of  that  time  apparently  did  not  affect  the 
practice  of  too  many  people  in  the  present  day, 
of  signing  their  names  so  that  no  one  could  read 
them)  ; but  we  do  not  gather  clearly  whether  * 
the  document  No.  1,  to  which  his  signature  is 
affixed,  is  also  in  his  own  writing ; whoBever  it 
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is,  it  is  about  the  finest  piece  of  handwriting  we 
ever  saw, — a perfect  combination  of  clearness 
with  ease  and  flow  of  line, — a kind  of  hand  fit  for 
a race  of  artists. 

For  any  consideration  of  the  pros  and  cons,  of 
M.  Geymiiller’s  conclusions  in  detail,  and  'the 
manner  in  which  he  has  arrived  at  them,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  his  very  voluminous 
pages  * (which,  by  the  way,  are  printed  in 
double  columns  of  French  aBd  German,  so  as  to 
be  open  to  the  greater  part  of  European  readers). 
To  discuss  critically  a tithe  of  the  matter  intro- 
duced would  be  quite  beyond  the  possibilities  of 
our  space ; nor  would  it  be  to  the  purpose  at 
present  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  plans  and  sketches  attributed 
to  Bramante.  We  do  not  profess  to  feel  much 
doubt  on  this  point.  M.  Geymiiller,  after  some 
years  devoted  to  the  examination  of  original 
documents  bearing  on  the  subject,  has  a fair 
right,  as  we  observed,  to  be  considered  an 
“ expert  and  to  form  an  independent  opinion 
on  the  authenticity  of  the  interesting  draw- 
ings he  has  now  put  for  the  first  time  within 
reach  of  the  general  public,  one  would  need 
to  go  through  pretty  nearly  the  same  course 
of  investigation  of  the  contents  of  public  and 
private  libraries  which  he  has  himself  gone 
through.  Without  committing  ourselves  to 
accept  his  conclusions,  we  are  content  to  say 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  he  has  furnished 
they  seem  extremely  probable, — indeed,  nearly 
indisputable.  The  chapter  in  which  he  sums  up 
the  general  scope  of  his  book  draws  our  atten- 
tion to  the  broad  result  of  his  conclusions,  viz., 
that  there  may  be  said  to  have  been  two  epochs 
in  the  history  of  St.  Peter’s ; the  first,  in  which 
the  main  idea  of  Bramante  was  gradually 
brought  into  shape  ; the  second,  in  which,  as  the 
author  expresses  it,  variations  were  played  upon 
it  by  successive  architects.  The  result  of  the 
whole  appears  to  be  that  the  finest  points  in  the 
existing  St.  Peter’s  are  mainly  to  be  traced  to 
his  idea,  surviving  through  subsequent  varia- 
tions. 

A short  chapter  near  the  close  of  the  book,  on 
a parallel  between  St.  Peter’s  and  our  St. 
Paul’s,  may  be  interesting  to  English  architects, 
and  contains  some  very  good  and  significant 
criticism.  The  work  is  altogether  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  interesting  contributions  to 
architectural  literature  that  we  have  ever  had 
uefore  us,  and  the  portfolio  of  plates  is  a treasure 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  studying  the  begin- 
nings of  a great  historic  building,  and  of  ob- 
serving how  architects  in  the  great  period  of 
the  Renaissance  carried  on  their  studies  and 
matured  their  ideas. 


GOOD  NEWS  AS  TO  RAILWAYS. 

The  London  and  North-Western  Railway  may 
be  fairly  regarded  as  a representative  line.  Its 
length  of  1,676  miles  forms  nearly  a tenth 
(actually  9 6 per  cent.)  of  the  aggregate  rail- 
way mileage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Its  cost  of 
19,934Z.  per  mile  (exclusive  of  mere  nominal 
ncrease  of  capital)  is  nearly  25  per  cent,  above 
;he  average  cost  of  40, 301 Z.  per  mile.  Its  gross 
annual  receipts  (9,389,000Z.  in  1879)  amount  to 
tiearly  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  gross  earnings 
})f  our  railways.  Its  proportion  of  expenditure 
/exclusive  of  interest  of  money)  to  receipts  from 
nil  sources,  is  53  25  per  cent. ; the  average  pro- 
portion for  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
eieing  52  79  per  cent.  And  its  net  receipts 
thow  a return  of  4-76  per  cent,  upon  its  nominal, 
,nd  of  5 24  per  cent,  upon  its  actually  paid-up 
iapital ; the  ratio  for  the  United  Kingdom  being 
JiTO  per  cent.  It  has  spent  7,500.000Z.  on  its 
forking  stock.  Out  of  the  national  stock  of 
)2,969  locomotives,  39,066  passenger  carriages, 
nd  379,256  wagons,  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  owns  2,257  locomotives,  5,195 
assenger  carriages,  and  44,481  wagons.  Each 
icomotive  engine  earns  a gross  sum  of  4,000Z. 
ter  annum,  and  in  the  only  year  in  which  the 
pmparison  can  be  made,  viz.,  1875,  each  of  the 
xassenger  locomotives  earned  9,555 Z.,  and  each 
on -passenger  locomotive  2,772 Z. 
i It  is  obvious  that  when  a season  of  prosperity 
l acknowledged  by  the  directors  of  this  great 
•ae,  the  prospect  is  good  for  the  English  railway 
aiareholder  in  general.  In  spite  of  many  unto- 
tard  circumstances,  the  movement  of  the 
ifandon  and  North-Western  Railway  for  the 
List  half  of  1880  has  been  prosperous.  There 
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has  not,  the  chairman  stated  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting,  been  a single  person  killed  on  their 
system  throughout  the  last  year  by  the  fault  of 
the  company  or  its  servants  (this,  we  appre- 
hend, applies  to  passengers  alone).  The  traffic 
earned  a dividend  of  4 per  cent,  for  the  half 
year,  making  up  1\  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and 
carrying  forward  a larger  balance  than  at  any 
previous  time.  And  even  more  worthy  of  note 
than  the  dividend  is  the  fact  that  the  increase 
of  capital  asked  for  the  next  half-year  is  only  a 
little  over  half  a million  sterling,  which  so  far 
shows  a hopeful  resistance  to  the  canker  of 
railway  prosperity,  the  unchecked  growth  of 
capital. 

So  far,  then,  there  is  good  reason  to  congratu- 
late  the  shareholders.  And  especially  are  they 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  the  direc- 
tors have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mineral 
freights  are  so  far  controlled  by  the  freights  by 
sea  and  by  canal,  that  it  is  imprudent  to  launch 
out  into  vast  expense  to  provide  coal  wharfs  to 
the  south  of  the  Thames,  and  to  enter  into 
arrangements  with  other  companies  for  fighting 
for  the  carriage  of  sea-borne  coal.  If  the  good 
resolution  thus  declared  be  carried  out,  if  the 
directors  will  have  the  courage  to  demand  an 
independent  audited  debtor  and  creditor  account 
of  their  mineral  traffic,  the  gross  earnings  of 
which  make  up  about  a fifth  of  their  gross 
revenue,  we  see  no  reason  why,  not  bo  very  long 
hence,  a dividend  of  10  per  cent.  Bhould  not 
replace  a dividend  of  7^  per  cent. 

There  is  yet  another  point  on  which,  so  far 
as  we  are  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Directors 
deserve  the  gratitude,  not  only  of  the  share- 
holders, but  also  of  the  entire  public.  The 
company  have  on  their  pay-sheets  some  46,000 
men,  of  whom  nearly  14,000  are  in  the  locomo- 
tive department.  Out  of  this  large  number, 
only  1,149  had  dissented  from  the  proposal 
(wh  ch  we  believe  the  Builder  was  the  first  to 
advocate)  to  substitute  an  assurance  made  by 
common  accord  for  the  shadowy  and  vexatious 
rights  to  which  the  servants  of  the  company 
may  possibly  be  entitled  under  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act  of  last  session.  The  locomotive 
men  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  sums 
of  100Z.,  SOL,  and  40Z.,  are  respectively  assured 
to  all  members  of  these  classes  in  the  event  of 
accidents  causiug  death  or  permanent  disable- 
ment ; and  the  sums  of  10Z.,  7Z.,  and  5Z.  in  case 
of  natural  death.  Further,  there  is  an  allowance 
secured  of  2 Is.,  14s.,  and  7s.  per  week  in  cases 
of  partial  disablement  by  accident,  to  be  con- 
tinued for  fifty-two  weeks  if  necessary.  These 
terms  are  at  once  just  and  fair.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  very  far  exceed  anything 
that  the  men  could  expect  to  receive,  as  a body, 
under  the  Act.  Equally  liberal  arrangements 
are  made  as  to  the  other  parts  of  the  service. 
Two  other  provident  societies  receive  the  support 
of  the  directors,  and  a mutual  provident  society 
to  provide  for  the  men  when  past  work,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  orphanage  for  the  children 
of  the  railway  servants,  are  contemplated.  The 
injurious  effects  of  the  Employers’  Liability 
Act,  which  Mr.  Moon  “regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  injurious  that  had  ever  passed  the  legisla- 
ture,” has  been  felt  in  deferring  the  completion 
of  these  provident  arrangements.  But  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  by  the  close  of  the 
present  half-year  the  plans  of  the  directors  will 
be  fully  carried  out,  and  their  large  staff, 
instead  of  being  goaded  into  a state  of  constant 
warfare  with  their  employers,  will  rightly 
claim  the  proud  title  of  the  best  and  best  cared 
for  service  in  the  world. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  CHELSEA 
WORKHOUSE. 

The  Chelsea  Board  of  Guardians  have  decided 
to  erect  new  workhouse  buildings  on  a site  which 
has  been  purchased  for  the  purpose,  the  build, 
ings  to  accommodate  300  inmates.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  15,000Z.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Board,  when  the  enlargement  was  resolved  upon, 
Mr.  Brass,  one  of  the  members,  moved  that 
plans  for  the  new  building  be  invited  by  public 
competition,  observing  that,  as  the  outlay  was 
likely  to  be  so  considerable,  it  was  only  fair  that 
the  best  men  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  work.  There  was  a long 
discussion  on  the  proposal,  the  guardians  being 
considerably  divided  in  opinion.  Ultimately 
Mr.  Brass’s  motion  was  rejected,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  Messrs.  Harston  & Co.,  architects 
be  employed  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE,  1881* 

BY  PROFESSOR  G.  E.  STREET,  R.A. 

The  Development  of  Styles. 

To-night  I propose  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
development  of  styles  in  architecture.  It  is  a 
subject  whioh  every  one  is  bound  to  study  who 
wishes  to  know  anything  at  all  about  the  mean- 
ing and  history,  not  only  of  the  various  orders 
or  styles  of  architecture,  but,  one  may  almost 
say,  of  every  detail  of  their  ornament.  In  art, 
it  is  true,  there  are  periods  of  progression  and 
retrogression.  We  see  a style  gradually  and 
patiently  developed  to  perfection,  and  then,  after 
a more  or  less  prolonged  reign,  we  see  it  dete- 
riorate, either  in  the  hand  of  the  very  nation  by 
which  it  had  been  perfected,  or,  more  commonly, 
by  the  influence  of  another  nation,  who,  by  right 
of  conquest,  have  become  masters,  and  have 
destroyed  or  modified  the  style  which  they  found 
existing. 

The  modes  in  whioh  styles  are  developed  one 
out  of  the  other  are  numerous.  There  is,  first, 
the  gradual  progress  towards  perfection.  There 
is  the  change  caused  by  transplanting  a style 
invented  in  one  country  to  another,  whose 
religious,  political,  and,  more  than  all,  whose 
climatic  conditions  are  different.  There  is, 
again,  the  influence  of  new  processes  or  new 
modes  of  construction,  of  new  materials,  or  the 
absence  of  the  materials  by  the  use  of  whioh 
advance  has  hitherto  been  secured.  There  is 
the  potent  influence  of  religion  ; the  influence, 
again,  of  individuals,  either  of  great  sovereigns 
or  of  Bkilful  architects  ; and,— greatest  of  all, — 
that  of  military  conquests,  and  the  intercourse 
of  traders  with  foreign  countries.  All  these 
and  many  minor  causes  have  contributed  to  the 
changes  which  have  from  time  to  time  ocourred 
in  the  history  of  our  art,  and  to  understand 
them  all  thoroughly  some  acquaintance  is  re- 
quired with  the  history  of  various  countries,  with 
the  growth  and  consolidation  of  states,  and  the 
connexion  whioh  has  existed  between  them  at 
various  periods.  But,  even  without  this  know- 
ledge, it  is  possible  to  derive  great  gain  from  a 
merely  general  and  summary  study  of  the 
question,  and  it  is  in  this  that  I wish  to  guide 
yon  to  some  extent  to-night. 

For  our  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  go  back 
so  far  only  as  the  most  perfect  period  of  Greek  art. 
With  few  and  minor  modifications,  all  existing 
European  art  may  be  traced  back  directly  to 
Greece.  The  more  ancient  civilisations  acted 
upon  Greece,  and,  through  Greece,  upon  Europe. 
Almost  all  Greek  forms  ure  derived  from  Assyria 
and  Egypt;  and,  great  as  is  the  antiquity  of 
Greek  art,  it  is  almost  to  be  regarded  as  modem 
by  the  side  of  that  of  the  East.  We  begin, 
therefore,  with  Grecian  art  after  it  had  formed 
itself  into  a well-defined  style,  some  six  or  seven 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  At  this 
date  we  find  the  Doric  order  in  so  well-defined 
and  perfected  a state  in,  e.g.,  the  Temple  of 
Corinth,  that  for  many  centuries  the  varia- 
tions from  the  type  then  established  are  only 
slight  alterations  from  time  to  time  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  various  parts,  with  a determined 
adherence  to  the  general  form  and  design  as  it 
was  first  seen.  Some  examples,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Lycian  tomb  in  the  British  Museum,  are,  be- 
yond all  question,  imitations  of  a wooden  con- 
struction ; but  the  question  whether  the  design 
of  the  Doric  order  is  or  is  not  so  also,  has  always 
been  open  to  much  discussion.  The  evidence  of 
the  entablature  with  the  triglyphs  above  it  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  a wooden  origin ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  in  the  earliest  examples  that 
the  columns  are  most  clumsy  and  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  wooden  posts.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, this  seems  a not  unlikely  fault  to  have, 
been  committed  in  using  a new  materia],  whilst 
it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  original  wooden 
construction  was  confined  to  the  roof  resting 
upon  stone  or  brick  piers.  And  if  the  develop- 
ment of  wooden  construction  into  stone  resulted 
in  some  of  the  grandest  buildings  for  ages, 
showing  the  same  adherence  to  the  primitive 
type  from  first  to  last,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive  a more  singular  survival  of  features, 
some  of  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  construction  of  the  building.  The  Temple 
of  Corinth,  and  probably  the  Temple  at  Assos  in 
Asia  Minor,  date  from  the  seventh  century  B.C. 
The  Theatre  at  Girgenti  was  begun  circa  480 
B.C.,  the  Temple  of  Theseus  in  469,  whilst  the 
Parthenon  was  finished  in  438.  In  a compara- 
tively short  period  all  the  best  examples  of 
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Doric  were  erected,  but  for  200  years  before  the 
Parthenon  was  built,  if  not  for  more,  architects 
had  been  building  in  the  same  way  ; whilst  for 
centuries  later  the  style  was  still  persevered  in, 
until  we  see  one  of  its  latest  examples  in  the 
Forum  at  Pompeii, — probably  a work  executed 
under  Greek  influence, — within  a few  years  of 
the  birth  of  our  Lord. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  the  interesting 
fact  that  other  styles  co-existed  with  the  Doric 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  referred 
to.  The  Ionic  Erechtheium  on  the  Acropolis 
was  built  in  about  420  B.C.,  and  is,  therefore, 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  date  as  the 
Parthenon.  The  Corinthian  is  a later  order, 
and  generally  under  Roman  influence,  but  even 
this  co-existed  with  Doric  and  Ionic.  We  have 
here,  therefore,  the  remarkable  fact  that  in 
Greece  at  the  same  time  three  styles  of  archi- 
tecture were  deliberately  practised,  and  that 
the  only  alterations  were  modifications  of  pro- 
portion. There  was  absolutely  no  development 
of  a new  Btyle,  no  combination  of  the  features  of 
the  three  styles,  and  the  Doric  never,  as  time 
went  on,  underwent  any  modification  or  improve 
ment  from  contact  with  the  Ionic,  or  the  Ionic 
from  the  Doric.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
architects  confined  themselves  each  to  one  style 
even  if  the  adoption  of  the  style  did  not  depend, — 
as  it  did  later,  in  the  times  of  Guelph  and 
Ghibelline  in  Italy,  and  of  the  Moors  and 
•Christians  in  Spain, — upon  the  politics  or  the 
blood  and  the  race  of  those  who  built. 

The  Greek  mode  of  construction  was  so  depen- 
dent upon  the  use  of  single  blocks  of  stone  that 
it  was  all  but  impossible  to  attempt  the  erection 
of  buildings  of  vast  size.  A remarkable  evidence 
of  this  is  afforded  by  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Girgenti.  Here  the  dimensions  are  vastly  in 
■excess  of  anything  ordinarily  built  by  them,  the 
height  being  absolutely  more  than  twice  that  of 
the  Parthenon,  and  the  architect  ventured  on 
the  device  of  building  up  his  columns  with  small 
■atones  and  attaching  them  to  the  wall  in  a way 
which  shows  how  limited  the  application  of  the 
style  of  architecture  was,  and  with  a result 
which  must  have  been  as  unpleasing  as  it  was, 
happily,  unusual.  But  even  such  an  example  as 
this  has  its  interest,  showing  as  it  does  that 
among  the  Greeks  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
impatience  and  fretfulness  because  new  things 
were  not  perpetually  being  invented.  A beau- 
tiful thing  once  done  oould  not  be  too  often 
repeated.  Men  never  tired  of  seeing  it. 

The  handmaid  of  Architecture, — Sculpture, — 
ia  the  same  way,  was  just  as  deliberate,  and 
when  a really  beautiful  work  had  been  done 
there  was  no  hesitation  as  to  repeating  it  over 
and  over  again.  The  Venus  of  Praxiteles  is 
said  to  have  been  repeated  at  least  a hundred 
times;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  many 
of  the  finest  works  of  the  greatest  Greek  sculp- 
tors. 

The  great  virtue  of  the  Greek  artist  was  his 
appreciation  of  refinement  of  line,  and  his  intense 
admiration  for  the  noblest  possible  representa- 
tions of  man  and  beast.  Compare  Greek  sculp- 
ture with  Assyrian  or  Egyptian,  and  you  see  the 
gap  which  separates  a perhaps  dignified  but 
always  conventional  figare  from  one  in  which 
the  fire  of  the  living  soul  is  made  to  light  up 
the  well-wrought  stone  ; and  it  was  this  temper 
which  made  him, — possessor  as  he  was  of  almost 
unmatched  skill, — content  to  labour  on  from  one 
century  to  another  in  the  reproduction  of  what 
he  had  once  for  all  found  to  be  very  good. 

From  the  Greek  we  turn  naturally  to  the 
Roman,  who  wa3  influenced  by  the  magnificent 
remains  of  the  Greek  buildings  in  Southern  Italy 
and  in  Sicily  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  oven 
older  work  of  the  Etruscans  on  the  other.  He 
never  realised  the  necessity  of  development  in 
architecture,  but  the  introduction  of  the  a^ch, 
which  he  used  freely  in  all  his  constructions, 
soon  modified,  and  rapidly  chauged,  the  whole 
character  of  his  art.  He  must  be  said,  I fear, 
to  have  spoilt  what  he  borrowed  from  the 
Greek,  having  little  of  his  acute  sense  of  beauty. 
He  never  observed  that  all  Greek  art  was  a 
reasonable  adornment  of  a reasonable  construc- 
tion, and  proceeded  to  treat  the  orders  as  mere 
ornaments  to  be  added  to  the  face  of  a wall, 
without  any  serious  consideration  of  the  purposes 
of  the  wall  itself.  He  put  the  three  orders  one 
above  another,  three  or  four  in  height,  pierced 
arches  between  them, — having  discovered  the 
value  of  the  arch  without  discovering  how  it 
ought  to  be  used,— and  retained  to  each  order 
and  each  stage  of  his  building  the  heavy  cor- 


the  brute  force  of  the  work,  the  vast  thickness 
of  the  walls,  the  immense  span  of  the  arches 
and  vaults,  the  trusting  to  size  and  solidity 
rather  than  to  refinement  or  grace  for  the  re- 
sult to  be  achieved,  that  strike  us,  and  not  the 
beauty,  imagination,  or  architectural  fitness  of 
the  work.  The  architecture  and  the  building 
were,  to  a great  extent,  wholly  independent  the 
one  of  the  other.  In  some  of  the  vastest 
Roman  works, — as,  e.g.,  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tine and  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, — the  architec- 
ture has  disappeared,  and  yet  the  walls  remain. 
The  architecture  was  appliqug,  like  a garment 
which  had  little  to  do  with  the  body  it  covered, 
save  to  follow,  in  a general  way,  its  outlines. 
The  development  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  whioh 
is  seen  in  great  orders  piled  one  on  another  in 
the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  may  well  be  com- 
pared with  the  Greek  mode  of  treating  a two- 
storied  ereotion,  as  we  see  it  in  the  cella  of  the 
Temple  of  Neptune  at  Psestum,  where  the  upper 
range  of  columns  is  simply  a prolongation  of 
those  below,  without  entasis  (for  that  would 
have  been  fatal  to  the  continuity  which  was  the 
essence  of  the  design),  and  divided  not  by  a 
cornice  aping  the  top  of  a wall,  but  by  blocks  of 
stone  forming  a string-course  and  binding  the 
whole  together, — a construction  strictly  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Gothic  buildings,  and  wholly 
opposed  to  the  Roman  succession  of  orders. 

I have  said  that  the  Roman  used  the  arch 
without  showing  that  he  knew  at  all  how  it 
ought  to  be  used.  But  it  is  in  his  capacity  as 
artist,  not  as  constructor,  that  I mean  to  make 
this  statement.  As  a constructor  he  certainly 
had  advanced  far  beyond  the  Greek,  but  his 
constructions  are  remarkable  mainly  for  their 
vaBtness,  and  for  the  impression  they  convey  of 
being  the  work  of  men  who  regarded  the  labour 
of  hordes  of  untutored  workmen  with  as  much 
satisfaction  as  the  work  which  could  only  be 
wrought  by  skilful  hands.  Or  rather,  I should 
perhaps  say,  they  regarded  the  two  things  as 
entirely  distinct,  — built  their  walls,  their 
arches,  and  their  vaults  first,  and  then  brought 
their  columns,  their  mouldings,  and  their 
statuary  to  adorn  them.  So  that, — to  take  a 
good  example, — the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  near 
Tivoli,  ia  in  its  ruin  a mass  of  rough  brick- 
work, with  hardly  one  single  evidence  of  art  in 
its  design,  whilst  the  museums  of  Rome  have 
been  richly  endowed  with  statues  and  sculp- 
tures which  existed  in  it  without  being  archi- 
tecturally part  of  it.  The  arch  wa3  used  as  a 
servant  to  do  good  work,  and  no  more,  for  the 
Roman  never  perceived  that  if  it  were  to  be  a 
feature  in  the  building  it  must,  almost  of  neces- 
sity, be  the  chief  feature.  His  one  development 
was  to  construct  his  aroh  in  a wall  which  was 
divided  into  panels  by  imitations,  more  or  less 
exact,  of  columns,  with  their  enablatures  and 
cornices.  His  endeavour  was  evidently  to  make 
it  seem  still  as  if  the  column  and  the  entabla- 
ture had  something  to  do  with  the  construction, 
though,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  absolutely 
independent  of  it,  and  were  decorations  of  the 
face  of  the  wall,  regulated  in  their  position,  and 
in  no  other  way,  by  the  size  of  the  arch  re- 
quired. Then  the  column,  with  all  its  belong- 
ings, being  found  to  be  an  ornament  and  no 
more,  it  was  natural  to  see  it  at  last  placed 
away  from  the  wall,  connected  with  it  by  a 
returned  plinth  and  cornice,  and,  at  last,  carry- 
ing on  its  summit  a statue  or  group  which,  by 
an  after-thought,  gave  a kind  of  excuse, — and  a 
very  lame  one  it  is, — for  a piece  of  architectural 
feebleness  which  is  almost  unique.  The  de- 
. elopment  of  the  Roman  upon  what  the  Greek 
had  given  him  was,  therefore,  nothing  less  than 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  virtue  of  the 
„_.0.nal.  That  had  been  accurately  constructed 
and  well  designed,  whilst  this  was  constructed 
with  reference  to  design,  and  treated  as  no  good 
architecture  can  possibly  be, — as  though  the 
wall  and  its  decoration  were  two  wholly  dis- 
tinct and  separable  entities. 

For  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  I see  no  evidence  of  anything  that  can  pro- 
perly be  called  an  architectural  development, 
or  that  even  seemed  to  pave  the  way  for  one, — 
with  one  notable  exception.  This  is  the 
fondness  of  the  Roman  builders  for  circular 
arrangements  either  of  rooms  or  of  alcoves 
in  angles  of  rooms,  and  of  alcoves  placed 
dos  - d - dos.  Of  all  these,  good  specimens 
are  seen  iu  the  Palace  of  the  Caasars  on 
the  Palatine  Hill,  and  in  the  double  temple 
of  Venus  and  Rome  hard  by,  where  the  two 


some  coved  and  some  square  on  plan,  and  with 
detached  columns  carrying  the  entablature  above 
them, — an  arrangement  which  we  shall  Bee 
somewhat  later,  distinctly  suggesting  the  design 
of  the  circular  recesses  under  the  dome  of  SS. 
Sergius  and  Bacohus  at  Constantinople,  and 
San  Vitale  at  Ravenna;  whilst  in  the  so-called 
Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  a circular  domed 
central  space  is  surrounded  by  a series  of  ten 
recesses,  nine  of  which  are  circular.  The  Greeks 
had  shown  their  sense  of  the  beauty  of  circular 
buildings,  and  the  Romans  followed  in  their 
steps,  as  we  see  in  this  example  in  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome,  the  Little  Temple  at  Tivoli,  and 
in  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome.  But  the 
necessity  for  enormous  supports  to  their  skil- 
fully-constructed domical  roofs  led  the  Roman 
architects  to  make  these  recesses  in  the  walls 
where  they  could  safely  be  introduced,  and  thus 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  but- 
tresses,  and  of  the  apsidal  terminations  and 
circular  chapels  around  them,  which  played  so 
large  a part  in  much  later  developments. 

It  was  in  about  A.D.  289  that  the  great  step 
in  advaoce  was  made  in  the  building  of  Dio- 
cletian’s  Palace  at  Spalato,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Here  a range  of 
arches  was  carried, — probably  for  the  first  time, 
— on  the  capitals  of  columns,  without  the  inter- 
position of  any  sort  of  entablature.  The  same 
sort  of  construction  had,  it  is  true,  been  sug- 
gested long  before  in  such  erections  as  the  por- 
tico of  the  Pantheon,  where  semicircular  arches 
are  turned  over  the  lintels  above  the  columns 
in  order  to  take  the  whole  weight  to  the  capitals 
instead  of  on  to  the  entablature.  This  appa- 
rently simple  change  was  one  which  at  once 
revolutionised  all  existing  architectural  laws. 
The  column  was  no  longer  a mere  ornament.  It 
became  at  once  the  most  useful,  the  most 
conspicuous,  and  iu  every  way  the  most  im- 
portant, as  it  had  always  been  the  most  beautiful, 
feature  in  a building.  And  from  that  time 
forward  it  was  impossible  ever  again  to  con- 
struct a building  as  before  with  the  post  and 
lintel  only,  without  deliberately  ignoring  the 
most  useful  and  convenient  discovery  which  has 
ever  been  made  in  the  art  of  building.  From 
that  time  the  arch  became  master  of  the  posi- 
tion, just  as  before  the  beam  had  been.  The 
old  system  had  lasted  one  can  hardly  say  how 
many  centuries,  and  it  is  needless  to  declare 
that  nothing  can  ever  make  the  use  of  the  arch, 
round  or  pointed,  obsolete  in  the  same  real 
sense  as  the  use  of  the  lintel  or  beam  has 
become. 

The  Greeks,  who,  if  they  did  not  invent,  at 
least  perfected  the  orders,  never  in  later  times 
seem  to  have  sympathised  at  all  with  the  Roman 
modifications  of  them,  most  of  which  were  con- 
sequent on  the  use  of  the  arch,  'iheir  Byzantine 
art  owes  but  little  to  Rome.  It  was,  in  truth,  a 
genuine  invention  of  a style  developed  out  of 
Greek,  but  in  which  the  arch  was  an  essential 
feature,  and  in  which  the  cornices  ar.d  mould- 
ings, the  columns  and  their  capitals,  were  all 
modified  to  suit  it.  Their  decoration  was 
almost  entirely  Eastern,  both  in  its  motif  and 
in  its  mode  of  execution.  Their  development 
was  a radical  one ; for  in  place  of  the  old  Roman 
and  old  Greek  construction  of  plain  walls  and 
columns  carrying  only  a dead  weight,  Byzantine 
art  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  to  which  it 
treated  construction  in  a new  fashion  as  an 
affair  of  weight  and  counterpoise.  This  was 
provided  for  in  the  arch  and  pier,  in  the  dome 
and  its  supports.  The  Roman  basilica  required 
no  great  scientific  skill  for  its  erection,  whilst 
the  Byzantine  buildings  dealt  with  some  of  the 
mo9t  difficult  problems  of  construction,  and 
really  foreshadowed  the  triumphs  achieved  it 
the  scientific  and  delicate  constructions  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  During  this  period,  i.e.,  betweer 
the  time  of  Constantine  and  that  of  Charles  the 
Great,  the  Roman  buildings  were  not  under- 
going any  development.  The  long  series  ol 
Popes,  from  the  beginning  down  to  774,  the 
time  of  Charles’s  conquest,  had  done  more  ii 
the  way  of  conversion  of  existing  buildings,  oi 
re-using  old  materials,  than  in  attempting  t< 
erect  new  buildings.  The  basilica,  with  its  lon| 
ranges  of  columns,  ended  with  a throne  or  apse 
afforded  just  the  accommodation  that  was  needet 
for  Christian  worship,  and  the  multitude  of  ol< 
fragments  available  led  for  ages  to  the  construe 
tion  of  buildings  in  which  the  whole  of  thi 
details  are  antique,  and  in  which  the  genera 
form  is  founded  also  on  an  ancient  one.  Thi 
long  ranges  of  columns  of  all  sizes  and  sorts  ar 


eacu  stage  ui  uio  temples  are  identical  in  plan,  each  finishing  in  an  . — D-- - -----  . , 

mto  which  had  its  raison  d'etre  only  in  being  apse  placed  back  to  back.  Iu  the  Pantheon,  the  often  very  imposing,  but  the  interest  of  tn 
the  finish  of  a wall.  In  its  larger  works  it  is  enormously  thick  wall  is  planned  with  recesses,  | churches  is  rather  archasological  than  architec 
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tnral.  The  interest  of  the  fragments  of  which 
they  are  constructed  is  great.  They  afford 
evidence  of  the  slovenly  execution  of  much 
Roman  work,  but  at  the  same  time  of  the 
freedom  from  all  rule  as  to  the  exact  dimensions, 
proportions,  and  decorations  of  the  various 
orders.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no 
two  capitals  in  one  of  these  buildings  are  alike, 
whilst  the  remains  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite,  and  not  of 
Doric.  Not  the  less  were  these  buildings  im- 
portant links  in  the  chain  of  development.  The 
long  lines  of  columns ; the  simple  wall  pierced 
with  a clearstory  above;  the  apse  at  the  east 
end  projected  from  a cross  nave  or  transept,  out 
of  which  other  and  smaller  apses  were  formed 
on  either  side  of  the  central  one,  formed  a 
model  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was  one  of  the 
principal  foundations  for  the  complete  Roman- 
esque buildings  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  And  the  buildings,  — which  still 
remain  substantially  on  the  old  lines,  as  St. 
Paul  without  the  walls  of  Rome,  San  Lorenzo, 
and  St.  John  Lateran,  — were  repeated  with 
more  or  less  closeness  at  Ravenna,  in  the  two 
churches  dedicated  to  St,  Apollinare  at  Aquileia, 
in  San  Miniato,  Florence,  San  Zenone,  Verona, 
and,  last  of  all,  in  the  ground  plan  of  Pisa. 

But  if  Rome  was  thus,  as  before,  uninventive, 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople, where  Constantine  the  Great  established 
the  seat  of  government  in  A.D.  330,  i.  e.,  about 
fitfy  years  after  the  erection  of  Diocletian’s 
1 palace.  Here  the  Romans  were  going  back 
j again  to  the  East,  and  with  an  architectural 
result  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  remark, 
able  in  the  whole  history  of  divelopment. 
Greek  art  had  now  for  some  centuries  been  all 
but  completely  thrust  on  one  side  by  Roman, 
after  the  latter  people  had  become  the  con- 
querors, and  it  was  not  until  the  foundation  of 
Constantinople  that  it  once  more  raised  its  head. 
The  Greeks  again  exhibited  their  powers  of  in- 
vention in  the  Byzantine  style,  in  which  we  see 
so  many  evidences  of  acquaintance  with  the 
architecture  of  Palestine.  The  churches, — now 
converted  into  mosques, — still  existing  in  Con- 
i stantinople  are  of  various  dates  and  of  various 
[ stages  of  development.  Constantine’s  first 
i church  was  a Roman  building,  like  the  old 
Basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  a long  building, 

[ with  wooden  roofs,  an  eastern  apse,  and  probably 
I an  atrium.  All  the  ornamentation  was  internal, 
in  place  of  external.  It  was  burnt  down  in 
A.D.  531,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  bo 
: vigorous  was  the  architect  of  the  new  church, — 

| Anthemius, — that  in  forty  days  from  the  fire  he 
' laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new  basilica,  and  com- 
( pleted  the  whole  church  in  fire  years  and  ten 
months.  The  cupola  is  about  101  ft.  across, 
about  a fourth  less  than  the  Pantheon ; but, 
then,  it  is  carried  on  arches  instead  of  on  a con- 
1 tinuous  wall,  and  in  constructive  Bkill  its  archi- 
; tect  was  far  before  the  man  who  built  the 
j Pantheon.  At  the  same  time  ( circa  A.D.  530) 

I 8S.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  was  built,  and  this  has 
I special  interest,  seeing  that  San  Vitale  at 
| Ravenna,  consecrated  in  547,  is  on  exactly  the 
, same  plan  and  design  ; whilst  in  the  somewhat 
late  Church  of  St.  Theodore,  we  have  a plan 
{ copied  almost  exactly  in  Sta.  Fosca  Torcello. 

,!  And  here,  though  it  is  a little  out  of  place,  you 
must  notice  how  completely  Constantinople  gave 
1 her  art  to  Venice,  not  only  in  these  early  days, 
but  down,  at  least,  to  the  thirteenth  century, 

1 when  the  Venetians  attacked  and  sacked  the 
l;  city,  and  carried  off  as  spoil  most  of  the  exqui- 
; site  decorative  work  which  we  now  see  there, 
and,  not  least  among  this,  the  four  antique 
1 Greek  horses  which  Btand  over  the  portico  of 
1 St.  Mark’s.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at 
« any  part  of  the  original  work  of  St.  Mark’s 
'i  without  realising  that  scarcely  a feature  is 
i indigenous,  and  that  all  is  absolutely  and  wholly 
l Byzantine  in  plan,  in  elevation,  in  detail,  and  in 
j coloured  ornament  and  decoration. 

The  construction  of  these  Constantinopolitan 
) domes  is  as  interesting  aB  their  design.  The 

> cupolas  are  ingeniously  buttressed  and  strength- 

> ened  by  semi-domes  below  the  tambour,  by 
) cross  arches  and  vaults  and  domes  in  the 
J enclosing  aisle.  And  the  domes,  instead  of 
.(  being  constructed  of  heavy  stonework,  were 
I built  usually  of  hollow  pots ; and  in  the  case  of 
1 SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  with  eight  great 

I vaulting  ribs  rising  from  the  centres  of  the 
arches  to  the  centre  of  the  dome,  the  Bpaces 
between  the  ribs  being  filled  in  with  wagon- 
r vaulting  resting  on  them.  This  extreme  con- 
ii  structive  skill  would  alone  deserve  our  highest 
i respect,  even  if,  at  the  same  time,  all  the 


decorative  details  had  not  been,  as  they  are,  of 
a very  refined  character.  No  merely  architec- 
tural carving  of  conventional  foliage  has  ever 
excelled  in  effect  or  in  technical  skill  the  best 
works  of  this  school,  in  which,  for  some  four  or 
five  centuries,  the  same]  detail  is  very  closely 
adhered  to. 

Another  parallel  Btrearn  of  art  must  also  be 
noticed,  — in  Syria.  The  examples  of  this, 
dating  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  century  of 
our  era,  are  numerous,  very  perfect,  and  of  the 
profoundest  interest  to  the  student.  You  will 
find  a full  and  admirably  illustrated  description 
of  them  in  Count  de  Vogue’s  “Syrie  Centrale,” 
and  I advise  you  to  consult  it  in  our  library. 
Here,  in  part  owing  to  the  climate,  in  part  to 
great  solidity  of  construction,  which  was  wholly 
of  Btone,  and  in  part  to  the  absolutely  deserted 
state  of  most  of  the  sites,  time  has  dealt  with 
a very  gentle  hand,  and  an  astonishing  number 
of  examples  of  this  most  interesting  period 
remain  all  but  perfect  in  most  of  their  details. 
The  earliest  are, — as  might  be  expected  in  a 
Roman  province, — generally  imitations  of  Roman 
work.  But  by  the  fourth  century  the  influence 
of  the  native  Eastern  art,  closely  allied  to  that 
which  is  seen  in  Constantinople  Boon  after,  is 
seen  in  a well-defined  system  of  design  and 
ornament  which  prevails  in  a large  number  of 
buildings,1  and  which  has  so  much  in  common 
with  much  later  European  work  as  to  make  one 
at  first  almost  incredulous  as  to  their  great 
antiquity.  This  is,  however,  indubitable.  The 
most  interesting  and  typical  examples  for  my 
present  purpose  are  the  church  at  Ezra,  and 
the  cathedral  at  Bosra,  in  the  south  of  Syria, 
and  the  vast  convent  at  Kalat  Sem’an  in  the 
north,  between  Aleppo  and  Antiooh.  An  in- 
scription still  remaining  on  the  walls  of  Ezra 
shows  that  it  was  completed  in  A.D.  515,  or 
about  sixteen  years  before  St.  Sophia’s  was 
begun.  Its  plan  is  remarkable,  as  so  many  of 
these  Syrian  planB  are,  for  its  admirable  arrange- 
ment. It  is  a square  building  on  the  outside 
and  octangular  inside,  the  angleB  being  relieved 
by  semicircular  recesses  covered  with  semi- 
domes.  A small  chancel  is  projected  on  one 
side,  and  within  the  octagonal  nave  eight 
columns  and  arches  carry  a quasi-dome  or  eight- 
sided vault  of  very  pointed  section,  with  the 
important  feature  of  a tambour  below  it  pierced 
with  windows.  Here,  therefore,  we  have, 
though  on  a small  scale,  a construction  which 
suggests,  in  a very  definite  way,  the  most 
advanced  constructions  of  the  European  builders 
some  centuries  later.  The  plan,  Bimple  as  it  is, 
is  very  beautiful,  and  shows  how  extremely 
skilful  these  Syrian  architects  were.  Even  more 
striking  is  the  cathedral  at  Bosra.  This  is  on  a 
far  larger  scale  than  the  church  at  Ezra,  but,  un- 
happily. the  central  dome  and  the  arcades  which 
supported  it  have  disappeared,  and  we  are  left  to 
conjecture  that  it  was  the  experience  obtained 
in  such  works  as  this  that  led  to  the  more  stable 
construction  of  the  domes  in  Constantinople. 
Here  you  must  notice  the  remarkable  love  of 
the  plan  of  a circle  enclosed  within  a square, 
with  a number  of  sunk  semicircular  recesses  in 
the  walls.  The  treatment  of  these,  with 
columns  carrying  the  wall  above  them,  seemB  to 
be  the  connecting  link  between  the  recesses  in 
the  walls  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  management 
of  the  semicircular  recesses  under  the  tambours 
of  the  Domes  of  Sta.  Sophia  and  SS.  Sergius 
and  Bacchus.  Even  more  remarkable  than 
these  churches  is  the  vast  convent  at  Kalat 
Sem’an,  erected  in  the  fifth  century.  Here, 
among  a vast  number  of  ruins  of  buildings 
attached  to  it,  is  still  left  so  much  of  the  grand 
church  as  enables  us  to  form  a fair  idea  of  its 
general  design.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  with  an 
octagonal  centre,  the  walls  of  which  are 
buttressed  by  cross  arches  contrived  with 
extreme  skill  so  as  to  be  themselves  supported 
by  apsidal  chapels  in  the  four  angles  made  by 
the  junction  of  the  four  arms  of  the  cross.  The 
central  octagon  stands  on  eight  arches,  and 
there  was  no  central  dome,  the  church  here 
being,  in  fact,  a hypcethral  building,  built  round 
the  column  of  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  which  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  octagon.  There  is  no  build- 
ing of  which  the  date  is  more  certain.  St.  Simeon 
died  in  459.  The  base  of  the  column  on  which 
he  spent  thirty-seven  years  ef  his  life  is  still  in 
its  position.  In  560  Evagrius  visited  the  con- 
vent, and  has  left  a most  exact  account  of  the 
building,  which  had  been  erected  directly  on 
St.  Simeon’s  death,  and  his  account  agrees  in 
every  detail  with  the  existing  building.  I can 
hardly  express  too  strongly  my  sense  of  the 
singular  excellence  of  this  plan.  Even  with  the 


recollections  of  Arnolfo’s  work  under  the  dome 
in  the  cathedral  at  Florence,  and  of  our  own 
Alan  of  Walsingham’s  octagon  at  Ely,  it  is  a 
very  open  question  whether  this  far  earlier 
treatment  of  the  same  problem  is  not  more 
excellent  than  either.  At  Kalat  Sem’an  there 
are  but  few  evidences  of  Roman  influence.  The 
long  arcades  of  the  four  arms  of  the  cross  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  certainly  derived  from  the 
basilica ; and  the  great  entrance  at  the  end  of  the 
transept,  three  grand  arches  each  with  its  own 
pediment,  has  no  prototype,  and  is  itself  more 
than  likely  to  have  suggested  the  design  of  the 
very  best  French  Romanesque,  such  as  we  see  at 
St.  Trophime  at  Arles.  Then  we  find  here  a very 
regular  system  of  window-decoration,  of  mould- 
ings well  adapted  to  their  exact  position,  and 
outside  the  central  apse  we  have  a design  which 
might  almost  be  pronounced  to  be  a work  of  the 
eleventh  century,  if  we  Baw  it  some  so-called 
Lombard  church  in  the  north  of  Italy  or  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  divided  on  plan  into 
regular  bays  by  attached  columns  placed  one 
over  the  other  in  two  tiers,  and  in  height  by  a 
cornice  which  is  already  treated  as  a mere 
string-course.  At  the  summit  arches  springing 
from  the  caps  of  the  columns  support  a cornice. 
These  arches  are  somewhat  large,  but  otherwise 
there  is  little  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Lom- 
bard corbel-tables  of  Pavia.  Nothing  more 
deserves  notice  than  the  really  beautiful  carved 
stonework  of  these  buildings.  It  is  truly  Byzan- 
tine in  character.  The  acanthus-leaf  plays 
still  a large  part,  but  is  treated  with  great 
variety  of  arrangement,  and  is  supplemented  by 
many  charming  designs  of  running  ornaments, 
carved  mouldings,  and  pattorns  in  low  relief, 
which  speak  well  for  the  skill  and  taste  of  their 
designers.  Not  less  noticeable  is  the  fact  that 
these  buildings  are  almost  wholly  of  stone. 
Stones  of  large  size  were  obtainable,  and  floors 
are  constructed  by  throwing  arches  across  at 
intervals  of  a few  feet  and  bridging  the  spaces 
by  long  horizontal  blocks  of  stone  exactly  fitted 
together.  It  is  about  the  moBt  undying  mode  of 
construction  ever  seen  in  arched  buildings.  Nor 
are  there  any  buildings  in  which  the  semi- 
circular arch  is  more  freely,  more  honestly  used 
than  it  is  in  these. 

It  is  not  very  difficult  to  connect  this  school 
with  buildings  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
improbable  that  a flourishing  province  of  the 
empire  should  keep  entirely  to  itself  such 
remarkable  powers.  M.  de  Vogue  gives  some 
examples  of  construction  with  parallel  arches 
oovered  with  flagstones, such  as  the  baths  of  Diana 
at  Nismes,  an  arch  of  the  bridge  at  Narni,  and 
a corridor  in  the  arena  of  Arles.  He  asserts 
also  that  the  tomb  of  Theodoric  at  Ravenna, 
built  about  500  A.D.,  is  really  so  akin  to  them  in 
all  its  details  of  ornament  and  construction,  that 
to  him  it  seemed  to  be  almost  a Syrian  work.  And 
it  certaiuly  Beems  possible  to  trace  a distinct 
influence  of  these  Syrian  buildings  on  not  a few 
of  the  Romanesque  buildings  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  in  the  south  of  France, 
throughout  the  Rhine  provinces,  and  in  the  east 
of  Spain.  The  Syrian  buildings,  dating  mainly 
from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries,  must 
at  that  time  have  been  Been  by  many  in  a perfect 
condition,  and,  were  so  far  in  advance  of  Euro- 
pean works  of  the  same  age  as  to  make  it 
certain  that  they  would  find  imitators,  who, 
however,  with  none  but  Roman  works  and  tradi- 
tions before  them  in  their  own  country,  would 
be  likely,  as  a rule,  to  graft  some  of  their 
features  on  to  their  own  buildings  without 
wholly  abandoning  the  6tyle  of  the  latter. 
Doubtless  the  influence  of  these  Syrian  Byzantine 
architects  was  largely  felt  in  the  Holy  Land ; 
and  it  is  incontestable  that  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Land, — and  particularly  of  the  buildings  in 
Jerusalem, — on  European  art  was  equally  great, 
and  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over.  It  was 
of  a two-fold  kind.  Crusaders  and  pilgrims 
visited  the  holy  places,  and  returned  knowing 
somewhat  of  an  art  different  from  their  own. 
Then  wherever  they  formed  communities  or 
carried  on  trade  in  the  East,  they  erected 
churches  and  other  buildings  for  their  own  use 
and  in  their  own  style,  modified  by  that  of  the 
country. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been, 
as  you  all  know,  I dare  say,  a subject  of  much 
cortention.  But  hardly  any  one  now  believes 
that  there  is  any  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  authen- 
ticity and  antiquity  ; and  to-night,  at  any  rate, 

I must  speak  to  you  as  though  there  were  none. 
The  church,  as  wre  now  see  it,  is  a collection  of 
additions  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  original 
church  built  by  Constantine.  This  was  probably 
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a great  basilica,  with  a long  nave  and  double 
aisles  and  transepts  ; west  of  these  a circular 
building  open  to  the  air  in  the  centre, — very 
much  as  in  the  church  of  Kalat  Sem’an, — where 
was  a shrine  over  the  sepulchre.  This  central 
space  was  divided  from  the  surrounding  aisle  by 
a range  of  piers  and  columns.  In  the  outer  wall 
of  the  aisle  were  three  oiroular  projections  or 
chapels.  Here  we  have  a most  interesting  plan, 
and  one  of  which  the  outer  wall  still  remains. 
At  the  latest  it  can  hardly  be  a later  work  than 
the  sixth  century,  but  I see  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  it  is  really  the  work  of  Constantine,  and 
though  the  arrangement  is  unlike  anything  that 
we  know  of  in  his  time,  it  is  just  such  a shape  as 
might  naturally  grow  out  of  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  case.  Unhappily,  in  a restoration 
after  a fire  in  the  early  part  of  this  oentury,  so 
much  damage  was  done  to  this  part  of  the 
building  that  it  is  now  a little  difficult  to  realise 
how  venerable  it  is.  The  alterations  made  at 
various  times  have  been  great.  First  of  all  the 
nave  was  burnt,  and  in  its  place  was  erected 
in  A.D.  1130  a choir  with  an  eastern  chevet  and 
a dome  over  the  crossing.  The  western  side  of 
the  transepts  then  abutted  on  the  circular 
church  round  the  sepulchre.  The  architecture 
of  the  whole  of  this  later  work  was  thoroughly 
European.  It  was  the  work  either  of  French  or 
Spanish  architects,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to 
see  the  exterior  of  its  apse  giving  back  to  Jeru- 
salem exactly  the  same  outline  as  had  first  of  all 
been  there  devised.  The  outline  is  a specially 
common  one  in  the  centre  of  France, — a great 
circular  apse  with  three  chapels  and  spaces 
between  them  for  windows. 

Close  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  are 
other  churches, — St.  Helena,  St.  Mary,  and  St. 
Mary  of  the  Latins,  all  of  them  evidently  built 
by  Europeans  in  the  twelfth  and  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  centuries.  At  Bethlehem  is  a 
church  which  is  probably  also  of  the  date  of 
Constantine.  It  is  a great  basilica,  with  transepts, 
double  aisles,  and  wooden  roofs  above  a clear- 
story. The  transepts  and  choir  all  end  in  apses, 
and  may  well  be  compared  with  the  little  tri- 
apsal  church  at  the  cemetery  of  St.  Calixtus  in 
Rome,  of  about  the  same  date.  The  interest  of 
this  church  is  that  it  shows  us  the  plan  of  a 
Christian  church  founded  upon  the  Roman 
basilica  before  the  Greeks  had  developed  the 
construction  of  the  dome.  The  Christians,  when 
they  had  to  choose  between  the  form  of  a basilica 
and  that  of  the  ancient  heathen  temples,  natu- 
rally chose  the  former.  The  old  cella  of  the 
temple  was  narrow,  dark,  and  meant  only  for 
the  functions  of  the  priest ; whereas  the  Chris- 
tian church  had  to  be  large,  well-lighted,  and 
open  to  the  multitude,  and  this  church  at  Bethle- 
hem shows  so  dearly  the  way  in  which  it  was 
adapted  to  the  purpose  as  to  be  weil  worth  study. 
There  is,  indeed,  a story  of  the  ninth  century 
which  attributes  this  church  to  Jastinian.  It 
goes  that  when  the  architect  who  had  been  sent 
by  him  to  build  it  returned  to  Constantinople, 
the  emperor  was  so  disgusted  with  his  descrip- 
tion of  his  work  that  he  charged  him  first  of  all 
with  malversation,  and  then  finished  by  having 
him  decapitated.  This  punishment  has  been 
suggested  in  our  own  day  aB  a better  mode  of 
promoting  good  art  than  any  other,  and  perhaps 
not  very  undeservedly.  I fear,  however,  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  Justinian  story,  which 
only  does  credit  to  the  originality  of  the  narrator 
Euty chins.  Justinian’s  principal  works  are 
known  by  contemporary  description.  They 
were  Sta.  Sophia,  St.  John  at  Damascus,  and  the 
Church  of  the  Presentation  at  Jerusalem.  They 
were  all  varied  in  design.  In  the  first,  every- 
thing was  sacrificed  to  the  dome ; in  the  second 
and  third,  the  dome  and  the  basilica  had  been 
combined  very  much  in  the  form  in  which  they 
are  seen  throughout  Germany  and  France  down 
to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

I have  already  told  you  how  much  Eastern 
art  affected  the  art  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  But 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  buildings  had  a singular 
influence.  The  religious  interest  in  the  site  and 
history  of  the  spot  led  men  to  wish  to  copy  the 
elevation  of  the  church,  and,  accordingly,  we 
find  a number  of  buildings  avowedly  intended  to 
be  repetitions  of  it.  Perhaps  the  most  curious 
of  all  these  is  the  group  of  six  churches  founded 
at  Bologna  in  430,  avowedly  in  imitation  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  They  are  very  small,  and  it  is 
now  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be  called  copies, 
save  in  the  one  fact  common  to  both  of  the 
cluster  of  churches  in  one  group.  A much  closer 
imitation  is  the  orypt  of  St.  Benigue  at  Dijon. 
Here  the  outline  was  evidently  moat  closely 
copied,  and  there  was  above  it  asimilarly-planned 


church  with  a double  aisle  round  the  centre, 
which  was  open  to  the  sky.  The  people  in  the 
triforium  galleries  and  on  the  floor  were  thus 
able  to  look  down  into  the  crypt,  and  in  thiB 
way  a vast  number  of  pilgrims  were  able  to  be 
present  at  one  time. 

The  various  churches  of  the  Templars  all  over 
Europe  were,  in  the  same  way,  rough  copies  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  Church.  The  Temple  Church, 
and  the  round  churches  at  Cambridge,  North- 
ampton, and  Maplestead,  all  have  a round  church 
at  the  west  end,  corresponding  with  Constan- 
tine’s circular  church,  and  the  choir  projecting 
to  the  east,  just  as  the  later  choir  did  at  Jeru- 
salem. So  also  have  the  Templars’  Church  at 
Segovia,  and  the  fine  church  (not  connected  with 
the  Templars)  of  St.  Gereon,  at  Koln.  In  France 
the  Church  of  Neuvy  St.  Sepulchre,  built  by 
Geoffrey, Viscount  of  Bourges,  after  a pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  is  not  the  only  example  of  the 
same  influence.  The  destroyed  Church  of  the 
Temple  in  Paris,  with  its  circular  nave  and  long 
chancel,  was  probably  the  most  beautiful  there ; 
though,  on  the  whole,  none  can  be  found  that 
excels  our  own  Temple  Church  in  this  city,  with 
which  I hope  all  of  you  are  well  acquainted. 

In  Constantinople,  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  Syria, 
we  have  had  the  work  mainly  of  the  period  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth  century.  The  next 
great  epoch  at  which  we  might  pause  if  time 
allowed  is  that  which  followed  the  coronation  of 
Charles  the  Great,  in  the  old  and  completely 
Romanesque  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  year 
800.  But  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  constant, 
though  generally  hostile  and  warlike,  intercourse 
with  Italy  was  leading  the  Northern  people  to 
a more  thorough  realisation  of  what  Roman  art 
was  than  would  have  been  possible  from  the 
study  of  the  works  which  had  been  executed 
during  the  Roman  occupation  of  their  own 
countries.  And  it  is  clear  that  from  this  time 
began  that  stream  of  mixed  Byzantine  and 
Romanesque  art  which  so  steadily  flowed  for 
some  two  hundred  years  from  the  south  north- 
wards, and  mainly  on  the  two  parallel  lines  of 
the  Rhone  to  the  centre  of  France,  and  the 
Rhine  from  the  Alps  through  the  centre  of 
Germany. 

The  various  influences  which  I have  been 
describing  had  been  gradually  forming  a style 
which  was  well  defined,  greatly  advanced  in 
constructive  art,  and  full  of  variety.  At  times, 
as  you  will  have  gathered,  it  was  swayed  by  the 
Byzantine  influence  of  Venice  and  the  East,  at 
times  by  more  distinctly  Roman  influence,  and 
sometimes  by  that  of  Arab  art.  But,  on  the 
whole,  I incline  to  give  much  more  weight  to  the 
Byzantine  share  in  the  work  than  it  is  usually 
the  fashion  to  give.  Charles  the  Great  evidently 
copied  San  Vitale  and  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus 
in  his  minster  at  Aachen,  and  after  its  erection 
there  grew  up  a series  of  magnificent  churches 
in  the  Rhine  country  which  had  far  more  con- 
nexion with  the  East  in  their  plan  and  general 
design  than  with  Rome.  In  England  and  in 
Normandy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  style  is  more 
properly  called  Romanesque  than  anywhere, 
for  from  beginning  to  end  our  buildings  of  the 
earliest  period  show  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
Byzantine  art,  and  when  compared  with  the 
ooeval  buildings  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  or  of  the 
south  and  west  of  France,  they  illustrate  an 
entirely  different  phase  of  development.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  far  more  skill  and 
science  was  shown  in  those  days  in  the  South 
than  in  the  North.  We  have  grand  buildings, 
but  their  decorations  are  coarse  and  their  plans 
rude  compared  to  those  which  are  seen  at 
Arles,  at  St.  Gilles,  at  Poictiers,  and  elsewhere 
in  countless  French  examples. 

Undoubtedly  there  was  an  architectural 
influence  at  work  in  Great  Britain  which  was 
but  little  connected  with  Rome.  The  early 
British  Church  was  closely  connected  with  that 
of  Ireland.  There  we  still  see  remains  of  ex- 
tremely early  churches  or  oratories,  wholly  dis- 
tinct in  style  from  either  English  or  French 
Romanesque,  and  the  architectural  origin  of 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  account  for.  One 
feature,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable, 
is  the  construction  of  doors  and  windows  with 
their  jambs  inclined  towards  the  head,  in  Classic 
fashion.  This  is  never  seen  in  England,  nor,  I 
believe,  in  France,  and  certainly  suggests  a 
separate  knowledge  of  Egyptian  and  Greek 
detail.  It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  this 
feature  is  carried  on  as  late  as  the  thirteenth 
century,  and,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  have  to 
discuss  our  English  architecture,  it  is  from 
Ireland,  probably,  that  we  obtained  our  love  for 
the  square-ended  churches  which  are  bo  marked 


a feature  in  really  English  architecture,  and  so 
opposed  to  all  the  traditions  of  Roman  and 
Byzantine  art. 

There  is  still  something  to  be  said  about 
another  potent  foreign  influence,  which  is  seen 
in  almost  all  early  Italian  buildings  south  of 
Rome.  Few  countries  are  blessed  with  a sea 
coast  so  extended  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
lation ; and  it  is  no  matter  for  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  the  people  were  good  sailors  and  good 
traders.  No  one  oan  travel  in  those  parts  with- 
out finding  features  which  are  entirely  new  and 
unlike  those  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
There  is  so  great  an  infusion  of  an  Arabic,  com- 
bined with  a Greek,  element  in  both  design  and 
construction,  that  it  is  impossible  to  class  the 
buildings  with  those  erected  under  simply 
Roman  influence.  To  the  present  day  you  may 
travel  among  villages  and  towns  in  Southern 
Italy  whose  houses  are  all  covered  with  flat 
roofs,  out  of  which  small  domes  occasionally 
rise,  and  when  yon  come  to  a church  you  will 
find  that  it  has  features  entirely  unlike  any 
seen  elsewhere  in  Europe.  It  may  have  a 
central  dome  adorned  with  intersecting  arcades 
placed  slightly  in  advance  of  the  face  of  the 
wall ; a tower  pierced  with  lofty  round-arched 
windows,  with  the  openings  either  extremely 
Btilted,  or  of  horse-shoe  shape ; walls  panelled 
with  small  pilasters  at  intervals,  with  lozenge- 
shaped panels  of  ornamental  carving  or  inlay- 
ing placed  below  the  arches  which  connect 
them.  Arches  are  used  for  ornament  only,  as 
at  Sta.  Maria  Ancona,  where  the  whole  facade 
is  covered  with  arcades  whose  arches  avowedly 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  construction.  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  in  words  the  bizarre  effect 
of  these  buildings.  Their  authors  are  to  b& 
looked  for  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mediterranean, 
but  they  affected  in  some  respects  the  whole 
architecture  of  Italy,  as,  to  mention  one  instance, 
the  construction  of  pointed  arches,  in  vast 
numbers  of  which  the  arch-stones  or  bricks  are 
not  made  to  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  arch, 
being  built  with  the  same  kind  of  feeling  as  in 
the  Moorish  arches  in  Spain,  as,  e.g.,  in  an  arch 
at  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  Toledo,  which  is  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  eize  not  an  arch  at  all,  and 
which  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  all  Spanish 
buildings  erected  under  Moorish  influence.  The 
decoration,  which  is  profuse,  is  wholly  unlike 
real  Romanesque  work ; and,  as  ie  usual  in  Arab 
work,  it  always  has  the  look  of  being  entirely 
used  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty  and  not  for  its 
utility,  or  as  an  ornament  of  the  construction. 
Many  of  these  features  are  found  in  the  Greek 
churohes  of  the  same  period,  and  it  is  natural, 
when  we  regard  some  passages  in  the  history  of 
the  country,  that  such  marks  of  foreign  inter- 
course and  influence  should  be  seen.  Down  to 
the  eleventh  century  the  Greek  Emperor  had 
his  lieutenant  or  capitan  at  Bari.  The  country 
was  in  turn  occupied  by  Normans,  by  Saracens, 
and  by  the  German  Emperors.  But  at  heart 
the  population  seems  to  have  sympathised  with 
Byzantine  and  Arab  art  far  more  than  with 
Roman. 

Down  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  even  later, 
the  whole  south  of  Italy,  and  a considerable  por- 
tion of  Spain,  were  more  or  less  identified  with 
Arab  art,  either  by  reason  of  conquests  by  the 
Arabs,  or  by  the  importation  of  Saracen  mer- 
cenaries. To  give  an  instance.  I remember 
seeing  at  Lucera  a magnificent  oastle,  in  which, 
even  so  late  as  A.D.  1230,  Frederick  II.  kept 
his  Saracen  soldiers.  He  was  not  a very 
Christian  king,  for,  as  his  troops  wanted  a 
mosque,  he  converted  the  cathedral  at  Lucera 
into  a mosque,  turning  the  bishop  out,  and 
installing  his  Saracen  mercenaries  in  his  place  ! 
— a feat  which  made  Dante  condemn  Frederick 
II.  to  purgatory. 

The  influence  of  the  Moors  upon  the  course 
of  art  in  Spain  is  as  remarkable  as,  but  much 
better  known  than,  the  corresponding  effect  of 
the  southern  side  of  the  Mediterranean  on  Italy. 
Here,  in  the  earliest  times,  it  was  a point  of 
honour  with  both  Moor  and  Spaniard  to  build  in 
his  own  style.  But,  as  time  wore  on,  and  the 
Spaniard  freed  himself  from  the  dominion  which 
the  Moors  had  exercised,  the  Moorish  architects 
still  remained  in  the  country  practising  their 
national  art  until  the  time  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  each  nation  influenced  the  other.  In  the 
later  Moorish  work  we  see  constantly  a number 
of  completely  Gothic  details  introduced  in  a 
very  picturesque  fashion  ; and  in  the  Christian 
buildings,  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
we  meet  equally  frequently  with  pretty  bits  of 
distinctly  Moorish  detail  in  the  midst  of  what 
is  otherwise  the  purest  Gothic.  And  wherever 
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the  Spaniards  used  brick,  as  they  did  in  a large 
part  of  the  oountry  from  Toledo  to  Guadalajara, 
Saragoza,  Calataynd,  and  Tarazona,  the  whole 
of  it  is  a most  interesting  mixture  of  Moorish 
and  Gothic,  both  in  general  design  and  detail. 

Nowhere  do  we  see  more  instances  of  the  way 
in  which  architectural  styles  spread  from  one 
country  to  another  than  in  the  history  of  the 
Italian  Republics.  As  an  example,  take  the 
oase  of  Genoa,  which  is  a typical  one,  for  there 
politios  and  trade,  foreign  conquest,  mercenary 
warfare,  and  foreign  travel,  are  featux’es  which 
meet  us  at  every  turn.  The  Crusades  were 
utilised  by  its  people  for  purposes  of  trade. 
They  were  among  the  greatest  traders  to  the 
East  from  the  time  of  the  first  Crusade  to  the 
fall  of  Aero,  in  1291.  They  had,  in  many 
Eastern  cities,  their  own  streets,  their  own 
warehouses ; and  the  riches  of  the  East  came,  to 
a great  extent,  through  their  hands  to  Europe. 
They  despatched  vessels  against  the  Saracens  in 
the  Balearic  Isles  and  on  the  mainland  of 
Spain,  and  obtained  in  return  not  only 
shiploads  of  booty,  but  also  an  annual  Spanish 
tribute  to  the  cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo.  Then, 
again,  they  had  treaties  with,  and  kept  oonsuls 
at,  Narbonne,  Montpelier,  Aiguemorte,  and 
other  Provengal  towns.  They  went  as  far 
north  as  to  the  great  fairs  in  Champagne,  where 
they  exchanged  their  goods  with  those  of  the 
manufacturers  of  Ypres,  Bruges,  and  other 
northern  towns ; and  they  built  larger  ships  ex- 
pressly that  they  might  oarry  their  goods  to  the 
Hanse  Towns,  and  even  as  far  north  as  that 
singularly  interesting  trading  depot  at  Wiaby  in 
the  Isle  of  Gothland.  In  the  East  they  had  con- 
! suls  and  warehouses  at  Trebizond  and  Kars,  in 
Persia,  and,  above  all,  in  Constantinople ; and 
one  result  of  their  foreign  connexions  is  seen  in 
j a singular  episode  of  the  joint  Venetian  and 
Genoese  occupation  of  Eastern  cities  in  the 
i thirteenth  century.  We  are  told  that  two  marble 
columns  from  St.  Sabbas,  at  Acre,  were  sent  to 
Venioe,  and  ereoted  in  front  of  St.  Mark’s  in  the 
Piazzetta,  after  the  Venetians,  in  a hand-to-hand 
fight  with  the  Genoese  in  the  church,  had 
I burnt  their  warehouses,  and  compelled  them  to 
i take  refuge  in  Tyre.  This  fight  was  only  too 
i common  an  Italian  inoident,  for,  as  you  know, 

I the  Italian  Republics  showed  no  mercy  to  each 
j other.  Pisa  fought  with  and  ruined  Amalfi  as 
( early  as  the  twelfth  oentury.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Genoese,  led  by  Oberto  d’Oria,  con- 
( quered  Pisa  in  the  great  sea-fight  at  Meloria, 

| and  after  destroying  the  chains  which  guarded 
) the  mouth  of  the  Arno,  brought  them  home  in 
i triumph,  and  hung  them  over  their  gateways, 
i where,  until  our  own  day,  they  have  remained.  A 
( hundred  years  later  Venice  fought  a duel  to  the 
I death  with  Genoa,  and  what  little  power  was 
j left  to  the  latter  was  ultimately  destroyed  by 
( the  Visconti  of  Milan.  Each  one  of  these  oontests 
l ended  in  something  added  to  the  artistic  posses- 
ij  sions  or  developments  of  both  conquered  and 
1 conqueror. 

In  France,  the  most  fruitful  source  of  develop- 

< ment  must,  no  doubt,  be  looked  for  in  the 
3 Crusades,  in  which  she  had  so  large  a share.  An 
I illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  intercourse  which 
ti  they  promoted  is  seen  in  the  case  of  Eudes  de 
I Montreuil,  a famous  architect  of  the  thirteenth 

< century,  who  went  to  the  Holy  Land  with 
: St.  Louis,  and  built  the  fortifications  of  Jaffa. 

^ Another  French  architect,  Jousselin  de  Corvault, 

| also  went  to  the  East  with  St.  Louis,  but  the 
[J  only  record  of  his  work  there  is  that  he  in- 
i' vented  divers  instruments  of  war.  But  upon 
j the  origin  and  development  of  French  archi- 
i tecture  I shall  have  so  much  to  say  in  another 
3 lecture  that  I need  not  detain  you  upon  it  now. 
i My  object  has  been  this  evening  to  show  you 
i how  possible  it  is  to  follow  the  growth  of  styles 
1)  of  architecture,  and  I hope  I have  also  shown 
H you  how  much  interest  there  is  in  such  investi- 
; gations.  Unless  we  make  them  we  Bhall always 
i be  ignorant  of  the  real  history  of  old  buildings, 

and  unable  to  follow  the  course  of  their  develop- 
| ments. 

We  have  traoed  the  progress  of  our  art  in  the 
South  and  East,  where  in  those  days  all  the  pro- 
; gress  was  being  made.  We  are  ready  to  go 
: more  into  detail  now  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 

; where  in  its  later  stages  the  developments  of 
i architecture  left  the  South  far  behind.  We 
i have  seen  the  growth  of  the  art  up  to  the  time 
1 of  Charlemagne.  From  his  time  until  the  fall 
I of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  with  Frederick  II., 

1 450  years  elapsed,  and  during  all  that  time 
Germany  and  Italy  had  been  practioally  one 
; country  under  one  sovereign.  Hence  evidence 
) of  their  union  meets  us  at  every  turn  in  the 


early  churches  of  the  two  countries.  At  Pavia 
and  in  Milan  we  are  in  presence  of  the  same  art 
as  at  Mainz,  Coblentz,  and  Koln.  One  illustra- 
tion,  and  this  of  a singular  kind,  will  suffice. 
The  apse  of  such  a building  as  the  baptistery  at 
Gravidona,  close  to  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Alps,  is  distinctly  founded  on  the  apse  of 
St.  Mark’s  at  Venice.  You  will  see  by  the  plan 
the  ingenious  creation  of  three  little  apses  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  principal  apse. 
To  any  one  who  had  planned,  or  seen  the  plan 
of  such  an  apse,  it  might  occur  that  a piercing 
for  a window  should  be  made  of  the  same  out- 
line, and  just  such  windows  we  do  find  in  the 
early  ohurches  on  the  Rhine. 

The  minor  changes  and  varieties  in  German 
round-arched  buildings  are  too  many  and  too 
great  to  allow  of  my  mentioning  them  now, 
though  not  so  great  as  they  were  in  the  various 
parts  of  France.  In  those  days  France  was 
formed  by  a number  of  provinces,  each  prac- 
tically distinot  from  the  other,  so  we  see  as  many 
styles  as  there  are  provinces.  The  whole  South 
is  fairly  uniform,  but  if  you  compare  Normandy 
with  Poitou,  or  either  with  Aquitaine,  Alsace, 
the  lie  de  France,  Champagne,  and  Burgundy, 
you  will  find,  in  fact,  that  the  one  thing  common 
to  all  was  the  round  arch,  and  a perfect  freedom 
of  developing  whatever  was  required  for  con- 
venience, for  good  construction,  or  for  the 
demands  of  a different  climate.  I have  left 
myself  no  time  to  show  how  this  last  require- 
ment affected  art.  But  when  you  consider  that 
in  the  south  of  Europe  a flat  roof  is  the  best 
covering,  whilst  in  the  north  a steep  one  is  a 
necessity ; and  that  in  the  south  a very  small 
window  is  necessary,  whilst  in  the  north  it  can 
hardly  be  too  large ; you  have  two  particulars 
whioh  alone  would  account  for  an  enormous 
ohange  in  style.  They  proceeded  to  modify  and 
develop  in  a mode  which  was  everywhere 
founded  on  common  sense,  and  varied,  therefore, 
in  its  developments  in  every  country.  This, 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  great  accomplishments  to 
the  architects  of  the  twefth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. The  Greek  architect  had  been,  above  all 
things,  a worshipper  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake. 
A lovely  line  lost  none  of  its  loveliness  for  him 
by  constant  repetition.  The  Roman  x'ecognised 
the  skill  and  taste  of  the  Greek,  and  tried  to 
copy  his  orders  and  bis  columns,  forgetting 
that  they  were  always  the  decorated  features  of 
a real  construction.  He  treated  arohiteoture  as 
an  art  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  building, 
and  failed  conspicuously  in  leaving  anything 
that  was  very  original,  or  muoh  that  was 
beautiful,  behind  him.  The  Byzantines  took  up 
the  work,  and  to  a great  extent  transformed  it ; 
but  they  inherited  the  old  Greek  idea  of  perfec- 
tion, and  spent  ages  in  developing  their  designs. 
And  then,  in  the  eleventh  centui'y,  came  this 
new  spirit,  which  made  men  suddenly  conscious 
of  the  exceeding  charm  of  variety,  and  of  the 
power  which  the  freeest  use  of  the  arch  gave 
them  for  securing  it.  Their  art  was  that  of 
men  who  were  devising  everything  that  they 
did  with  a reason.  They  adapted  themselves  to 
the  requirements  of  convenience  with  a novelty 
of  resource  and  invention  which  is  astonishing 
the  more  it  is  looked  into.  They  tried  to  build 
so  that  their  work  should  last  for  ever.  Mortals 
themselves,  they  never  dreamt  of  making  any 
work  temporary  and  weak.  By  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  therefore,  it  need  not  sur- 
prise us  that  their  work  bore  its  proper  fruit, 
and  that,  after  having  discovered  the  practical 
use  and  convenience  of  the  pointed  arch,  they 
soon  invented  and  perfected  a new  style  con- 
sequent upon  its  use,  which,  in  rapidity  of 
development,  variety  of  resource,  and  real 
beauty,  soon  eclipsed  all  that  had  gone  before. 
But  this  style  lies  outside  my  proper  subject  to- 
night, and  in  my  next  lecture  I shall  hope  to 
show  you  how  it  affected  Italian  art.  In  that 
country  one  of  the  completest  of  the  round- 
arched  buildings  was  the  cathedral  at  Pisa.  If 
anywhere  Roman  influence  should  be  felt,  one 
would  have  supposed  it  would  be  there.  But 
the  Pisans  were  like  their  contemporaries  the 
men  of  Genoa,  of  Amalfi,  and  of  Venice, — reso- 
lute adventurei'S  who  went  far  afield, — and  in 
A.D.  1050  they  had  made  an  expedition  to 
Sicily.  They  had  captured  at  sea  a prizo  of 
extraordinary  value,  and  they  had  taken  Palermo 
from  the  Saracens  who  held  it.  Then,  returning 
laden  with  their  booty,  their  first  and  very  pious 
idea  was  to  build  a magnificent  cathedral,  and 
so  cosmopolitan  were  they,  that  they  employed 
a Greek, — Boschetto  by  name, — as  their  archi- 
tect. He  built  them  certainly  a magnifioent 
church.  But  it  was  not  Roman  or  Italian.  It 


had  the  long  ranges  of  columns  of  the  basilica, 
but  it  had  the  Eastern  dome,  and  in  every  detail 
throughout  the  work  it  is  the  Greek  whose  hand 
you  see,  and  Byzantine  architecture,  not 
Romanesque,  with  some  of  the  same  flavour  of 
Arabian  art  which  we  have  been  noticing  in  the 
more  southern  part  of  Italy.  And  it  was  under 
the  shadow  of  its  arcaded  walls  that  the  greatest 
architect  of  the  thirteenth  oentury  was  born  and 
educated  in  his  art. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  say  anything  like 
enough  on  my  subjeot  this  evening.  In  all 
directions  lines  might  be  followed  out  far  beyond 
what  I have  been  able  to  attempt.  But  I 
am  in  hopes  that  I may  have  said  enough  to  in- 
duce some  of  you  at  least  to  follow  out  these 
interesting  subjects  for  yourselves.  The  course 
of  art  is  like  a stream  with  endless  back 
currents  and  eddies,  which  interrupt  us  on  our 
way.  It  takes  us  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  from 
Greece  to  Romo,  thence  to  Greoian  art  again  at 
Byzantium,  to  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land.  Then 
it  crosses  again  to  Europe,  taking  possession  of 
the  south  and  west  of  France,  and,  joining  two 
stroams,  one  of  mixed  Byzantine  and  Roman 
from  Ravenna  and  Venice,  and  the  other  of 
pure  Romanesque  from  Rome,  flows  northward 
to  the  German  Ocean.  There  these  streams  of 
art,  rioh  in  their  combined  developments,  find 
another  art  establishing  itself,  founded  upon 
an  independent  use  of  Roman  work.  At  the 
same  time,  Moor  and  Christian  are  fighting  for 
dear  life  in  Spain,  and  wherever  either  plants 
his  foot  he  builds  in  his  own  style,  either  in  the 
most  complete  Moorish  or  in  the  severest 
Romanesque  borrowed  from  his  neighbours  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  each  showing 
occasional  evidence  in  some  part  of  the  work 
of  the  influence  of  his  enemy.  In  this  progress 
of  art  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  has  done  most, 
the  Church  or  the  Sword.  There  had  been  a 
pause  before  what  was  supposed  to  be  a fatal 
date,  the  year  1000.  But  when  that  was  passed 
and  the  world  had  not  come  to  an  end,  men 
breathed  again,  and  began  to  build  with 
renewed  energy  and  enthusiasm.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  age  were  all  really  in  favour  of 
the  arts.  For  it  is  in  countries  wliich  are  estab- 
lishing themselves,  making  their  laws,  cement- 
ing their  polities,  bringing  their  communities 
into  order,  that  public  spirit  is  at  its  highest 
point,  and  that  art  has  its  greatest  oppor. 
tunities  and  exercises  the  most  fascination. 
In  a highly  - civilised  state,  where  every 
one  is  satisfied,  and  there  are  no  wars  or 
rumours  of  wars,  where  life  is  easy,  and  men 
lazy  and  luxurious,  it  has  a comparatively  feeble 
influence. 

In  my  succeeding  lectures, — having  brought 
you,  as  it  were,  to  the  threshold  of  the  thirteenth 
century, — I hope  to  show  you  somewhat  more  in 
detail  how  the  development  worked  out  its  course 
in  Italy,  in  France,  and  in  our  own  country.  If 
we  know  so  much  we  shall  know  almost  enough, 
for  in  Germany  and  in  Spain  the  distinctive  art 
of  the  thirteenth  century  hardly  ever  existed. 
In  Germany  men  were  so  proud  of  their  early 
style  that  they  tx’oubled  themselves  as  little  as 
possible  about  any  new  one  until  the  magnifi- 
cence of  an  Amiens  and  a Beauvais  forced  them 
to  an  attempt  at  rivalry,  only  just  completed,  at 
Koln.  And  in  Spain  thei’e  was  much  the  same 
enthusiasm  for  the  earlier  style,  and  when  it 
was  thought  well  to  follow  the  new  fashion  it 
was  for  the  most  part  by  the  hands  of  a French- 
man, and  not  of  a Spaniard,  that  the  work  was 
done. 


NORLAND  WATERWORKS. 

The  water  supply  of  this  village  having  been 
contaminated  for  some  time  back,  a public 
inquiry  was  held,  and  the  plans  and  sections  of 
a scheme,  submitted  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Patchett, 
Halifax,  were  approved.  The  works,  recently 
completed  at  a cost  of  455 1.,  consist  of  a covered 
ventilating  impounding  reservoii',  constructed  on 
the  edge  of  the  moor  adjacent  to  the  noted 
“ boiling  ” springs,  which  have  also  been  covei’ed 
in  and  connected  to  the  reservoir.  4-in.  cast- 
iron  piping  is  cai’ried  across  the  moor  and  along 
the  road  to  the  village,  as  far  as  the  Blue  Ball 
Inn,  a distance  of  1,192  lineal  yards,  and  then 
continued  forward  by  3-in.  piping  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  district.  A loop-line  of  main 
supply-pipes  is  also  carried  for  a distance  of 
543  lineal  yards  round  by  the  church.  Public 
wells  are  put  down  at  convenient  places,  as  well 
as  branches  from  the  main,  arranged  to  the 
various  properties,  and  provision  is  made  for  fixing 
hose  and  jet. 
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SCULPTURE  IN  PARTS. 

The  value  attached  to  a statue  being  in  one 
piece  of  marble  is  apparently  in  degree  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  difficulty  overcome, 
especially  in  the  case  of  an  elaborate  work.  In 
a true  fine-art  sense,  however,  the  work  is  just 
as  worthy,  if  it  be  executed  in  several  pieces,  as 
in  one,  so  that  their  union  is  firm,  and  so  perfect 
that  their  junctions  are  invisible.  Nevertheless, 
this  view  is  not  perhaps  adapted  for  general 
-acceptance  by  the  many. 

Nor,  indeed,  are  the  examples  of  various  of 
our  most  prized  works  of  ancient  sculpture, 
which,  when  discovered,  were  broken  in  several 
pieces,  but  have  since  been  united  and  restored, 
exactly  to  the  point;  as,  for  instance,  the 
Medicean  Venus  and  the  Belvedere  Apollo,  as  it 
may  be  alleged  that  they  would  be  still  more 
valued  had  they  been  found  in  a perfect  state. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  not  be  altogether  beside 
the  mark  to  allude  to  them  before  adverting  to 
some  ancient  works  whioh  were  originally  and 
advisedly  executed  in  more  than  one  piece. 

Also,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  great 
group  of  the  Toro  Farnese  at  Naples,  which  con- 
sists of  a composition  of  Dirce  and  the  bull,  and 
three  other  figures,  being  the  largest  group  we 
have  remaining  of  ancient  art,  and  which  Pliny 
records  to  have  been  made  in  one  block. 
Although  this  colossal  work  has  had  to  be  much 
repaired  and  restored  in  consequence  of  the 
great  fractures  it  had  received,  its  present  con- 
dition appears  to  support  that  statement,  or,  at 
any  rate,  not  to  disprove  it. 

There  exists,  however,  a still  more  celebrated 
group  of  ancient  sculpture,  in  respect  to  which 
the  same  author  gives  a similar  report,  namely, 
that  it  was  in  one  block,  which  statement,  how- 
over,  does  not  seem  to  be  equally  correct.  This 
•is  the  work  of  which  he  speaks  a3  being  the 
greatest  achievement  of  ancient  art, — “ Opus 
omnibus  et  pictures  et  statuaries  art:s  preeponen- 
dun i.”  It  is  stated,  however,  by  those  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  closely  examining  this 
•noblegroup  of  which  he  thus  speaks, — the  Laocii  on 
and  his  two  sons,  in  the  Belvedere  Court  of  the 
Vatican, — that  it  is  composed  of  six  blocks. 
These  are,  however,  so  judiciously  and  artfully 
fitted  and  combined  together  that  the  visitor 
does  not  observe  the  divisions,  this  harmo- 
nious union,  being  favoured  by  the  nature  and 
elements  of  the  group,  and  by  the  convolutions 
of  the  serpents  crossing  the  limb3of  the  figures; 
lending  thereby  facilities  for  these  arrangements 
of  parts,  by  affording  lines  and  shadows  which 
conceal  the  junctions.  And  these  dispositions 
may  well  be  held  to  form  part  of  the  artistic 
intelligence  with  which  this  grand  group,  of  a 
father  and  his  two  sons  perishing  together  in 
the  fatal  folds  of  the  sea-monsters,  was  originally 
composed. 

There  may  be  some  divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  the  exact  number  of  original  blocks  of  marble 
to  be  distinguished  in  this  triumph  of  ancient 
Greek  sculpture,  inasmuch  as  this  consideration 
may  be,  in  some  degree,  embarrassed  by  the 
restorations  added  to  it  since  its  discovery.  Still, 
however,  it  appears  evident  that  the  group,  the 
•Laocoon,  now  in  the  Vatican,  is  not  only  the 
original  work  from  the  chisels  of  Polydorus, 
Athenodorus,  and  Agesander,  but  that  it  not 
only  now  is,  but  was  originally,  at  the  time  of 
its  production,  not  in  one  piece  of  marble,  but 
-composed  of  several,  so  artificially  united,  how- 
ever, as  to  defy  detection  except  by  the  eyes  of 
an  expert. 

How,  then,  is  the  statement  of  Pliny,  that 
it  was  in  one  block,  to  be  reconciled  with 
existing  facts  ? It  has  been  said  of  this 
amiable,  voluminous,  and  erudite  author,  that 
ha  wa3  too  ready  to  adopt,  and  record  general 
reports,  even  without  the  reservation  of 
Herodotus,  of  “ they  say  so.”  Some  even  have 
ventured  to  pronounce  him  an  engaging  gossip, 
facile  in  adopting  the  gossip  of  others.  Never- 
theless we  owe  him  a great  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  mass  of  interesting  information,  not  only  on 
art,  but  on  a variety  of  other  subjects,  which  he 
has  preserved,  and  which,  but  for  him,  would 
have  been  lost  to  U3.  Evidently,  also,  whatever 
he  narrates  and  records  is  in  good  faith,  and, 
being  under  such  obligations  to  him,  we  may 
well  seek  for  such  interpretation  of  what  he 
says  as  may  reconcile  it  with  fact. 

The  solution  of  the  discrepancy,  for  which 
the  occasion  may  appear  to  give  room,  is  this, — 
namely,  although  the  group  is  composed  of  six 
pieces,  that  these  all  formed  portions  originally 
of  one  block,  which  was  divided,  in  the  process 
of  the  work,  for  the  sake  of  the  more  convenient 


workmanship  of  the  parts,  which,  when  they  had 
been  completely  wrought,  were  re-united  as  they 
now  appear. 

There  are  three  considerations  which  may  have 
weight  in  this  question.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  block  of  marble  available,  although  of  beau- 
tiful quality,  may  not  have  been  of  a suitable 
shape  for  the  execution  of  the  group,  without 
being  divided  to  suit  its  conformation.  Secondly, 
all  its  parts  being  from  one  block,  would  ensure 
a certain  homogeneity  in  the  quality,  texture,  and 
tint  of  the  material,  very  difficult  otherwise  to 
attain,  and  also  would  admit  of  the  sculptors 
escaping  any  dark  vein  which  m;ght  be  likely  to 
have  occurred,  somewhere  or  other,  in  so  large 
a block  as  would  furnish  marble  for  a work 
so  extensive.  To  this  may  be  added  a certain 
poetic  satisfaction  to  the  sculptors,  or  their  em- 
ployers, in  being  able  to  say  that  all  the  figures 
were  from  one  block.  If  anything  like  special 
pleading  be  charged  against  this  solution  of  the 
question,  it  may  be  set  down  to  the  love  we 
bear  to  the  memory  of  dear,  enthusiastic, 
and  learned  Pliny.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  no  such  excuse  will  be 
deemed  necessary,  and  that  the  above  suggestion 
may  appear  feasible. 

At  any  rate,  experts  assert  that  this  group 
was  originally,  and  now  is,  composed  of  six 
pieces;  and  thus  much  authority  does  this 
antique  thus  yield  to  the  practice,  in  such  elabo- 
rate and  large  works,  of  composing  them  in  the 
same  manner.  But  how  far,  it  may  be  asked, 
was  this  method  followed  in  respect  to  single 
statues  ? 

In  respect  to  this  point  there  is  notably  one 
clas3  of  marble  figures,  which,  apparently,  when 
of  heroic  dimensions,  were  by  the  ancients  not 
unusually  worked  in  two  pieces,  even  when  no 
complication  of  workmanship  called  for  such 
facilities  in  the  execution.  Of  this  method  two 
of  the  finest  female  antique  statues  extant  yield 
examples,  namely,  the  celebrated  mutilated 
statue  of  the  Venus  of  Melos  in  the  Louvre,  and 
the  equally  beautiful  Townley  Venus  in  the 
British  Museum,  both  of  which  works  are  in 
two  pieces. 

In  both  these  figures  a mode  of  design  was 
adopted  which  appears  to  have  been  frequent 
in  the  representations  of  goddesses  in  Greek 
sculpture,  namely,  the  upper  part  only  is  nude, 
and  the  lower  half  is  draped,  and  this  arrange- 
ment evidently  favoured  this  treatment  in  two 
blocks,  as  the  junction  of  the  drapery  with  the 
nude  portion  of  the  statue,  immediately  across 
the  centre  of  the  figure,  yielded  a ready  facility 
for  concealing  the  line  of  union ; and  assuredly 
neither  of  these  two  works  is  in  any  degree  less 
satisfactory  or  valuable  because  it  is  composed 
of  two  pieces  of  marble. 

It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  that  the  ancient 
Greeks  really  attached  value  to  their  statues 
being  in  one  piece,  or  they  would  scarcely  have 
adopted  the  chryselephantine  method  in  regard 
to  the  presiding  statues  of  their  divinities  in 
their  principal  temples,  inasmuch  as  in  that 
class  of  work  the  whole  flesh  surface  was  per- 
force formed  of  a number  of  pieces  of  ivory, 
inlaid  together,  so  as  to  form  a skin  of  ivory 
over  a substructure  of  wood  and  metal. 

In  large  groups  it  is  evident  that  much  facility 
is  afforded  toward  their  execution  in  marble  if 
it  be  accepted  that  they  may  be  made  in  parts. 
Still,  however,  as  straight  and  horizontal  lines 
of  junction,  which  can  scarcely  be  devised  so  as 
to  be  hidden,  are  to  be  avoided,  as  presenting 
the  idea  of  masonry,  and  injuring  the  ease  and 
life-like  effect  of  the  composition,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  joints  be  disposed  and  formed  in  such 
a manner  and  in  such  lines  and  situations  that 
they  may  be,  as  much  as  possible,  concealed  by 
the  shadows  aud  indentations  of  the  surface, 
offered  by  the  limb3  and  folds  of  drapery  of  the 
desi  m,  so  that  they  may  not  attract  or  offend 
the  eye. 

In  sculptural  works  in  wood,  it  is  quite  an 
accredited  practice  that  they  should  be  put 
together  in  parts,  as  in  the  groups  of  game  and 
foliage  of  Grinling  Gibbons  and  others.  Indeed, 
in  such  subjects  the  work  is  made  more  lasting 
thereby,  as  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the 
wood  can  be  so  disposed  as  to  render  many  of 
the  parts  more  durable  than  if  they  had  been 
carved  all  in  one  piece.  In  the  wing  of  a bird, 
for  instance,  if  the  grain  of  the  wood  goes  the 
way  of  the  feathers,  it  is  rendered  much 
stronger  than  if  it  were  across,  and  the  same 
observation  applies,  of  course,  to  any  other 
delicate  and  tender  detail  of  the  composition. 

This  point  of  superiority  of  this  method  of 
dealing  with  material  cannot  of  course  be  urged 


with  equal  force  in  respect  to  marble  as  wood, 
inasmuch  as  marble  has  not  so  decided  a grain  ; 
still,  all  marble  has,  more  or  less,  a grain,  and 
in  delicate  parts,  such  as  the  separated  fingers 
of  a female  hand,  there  may  be  a difference  of 
strength,  as  of  three  to  one,  between  the  direc- 
tion of  the  grain  of  the  marble  coinciding  with 
their  length,  or  being  across  tli9m  the  narrow 
way. 

That  a marble  statue  being  in  one  piece  will 
ever  have  a certain  prestige,  there  is  no  doubt ; and 
the  more  so  when  it  is  very  elaborate,  as  then  it 
is  a feat  of  workmanship  as  well  as  of  art.  It 
then  becomes  a tour  cle  force,  like  the  Chinese 
concentric  hollow  balls,  one  worked  within  the 
other  out  of  one  piece,  when  genuine,  and  thus 
has  a double  claim  upon  the  admiration  of 
beholders.  Nevertheless,  for  the  true  lover  of 
fine  art  in  its  simple  essence,  these  Belf-imposed 
fetters  of  production  will  have  but  little  charm. 

The  conclusion  whioh  may  be  arrived  at  is, 
perhaps,  this, — that  when  the  work  can  be 
executed  to  the  same  pitch  of  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness in  one  piece  of  marble  as  if  it  were 
divided  in  two  or  more,  it  thus  gains  a certain 
meed  of  general  admiration,  whioh  may  be 
worth  obtaining.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
any  sacrifice  of  detail,  or  thoroughness,  or  finish 
be  thereby  involved,  it  would  be  preferable,  and 
more  conscientious  and  upright  in  art,  to  exe- 
cute the  work  in  such  a way  as  may  insure  the 
finest  effect  and  most  perfect  result,  without 
regard  to  its  being  wrought  in  one  or  more 
pieces.  Nevertheless,  homogeneity  of  texture 
and  tint  would  doubtless  be  most  satisfactorily 
attained  by  all  these  pieces  having  been  origi- 
nally constituent  parts  of  one  block. 


GOSSIP  FROM  ABROAD. 

Ax  eminent  French  man  of  letters  has  recently 
suggested  that  there  should  be  organised  a 
Minister  of  Public  Relief.  The  proposal  was 
made  in  the  course  of  a lecture  on  the  much- 
vexed  question  of  the  position  of  women  in  our 
modern  society.  In  such  a department  of  the 
Government,  women,  it  was  urged  by  M. 
Legouve,  should  take  au  active  part,  one  in 
which  the  sense  of  devotion,  so  marked  a feature 
of  woman’s  character,  would  place  at  her  dis- 
posal the  means  of  taking  that  share  in  the 
active  duties  of  life  which  it  is  now  claimed 
that  women  have  a right  to  demand.  In  the 
great  work  of  charity  women  have  ever  been 
foremost, — the  history  of  Christianity  shows 
us  this  fact  conspicuously  proved.  Here  is  a 
field  in  which  they  may  Bhow  that  equality  a 
large  section  of  their  sex  so  imperiously  demand. 
The  army  of  volunteers  whose  mission  it  is  to 
combat  misery,  want  of  due  attention  to  sani- 
tary care,  improvidence,  and  vice,  is  one  whose 
ranks  are  ever  open,  and  in  which,  if  there  be 
need  of  officers,  and  consequently  superiors,  a 
strict  equality  reigns;  but  the  leading  places 
in  such  a fight  would  be,  as  we  see  them  so  often, 
taken  by  women.  All  this  M.  Legouve  must 
have  had  in  view,  it  i3  easy  to  see  from  the 
tenor  of  those  phrases  he  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  side  of  the  now  so-much- 
discussed  position  which  women  may  take  in  our 
modern  society.  The  apostolate  of  the  world 
will  never  be  wanting  in  St.  Peters  ready  to 
draw  the  sword,  nor  in  St.  Pauls  gifted  with 
entrancing  eloquence  of  speech,  but  to  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  task  is  wanting  the 
touching  voice  of  the  well-beloved  disoiple  of 
Christ,  of  him  who  preached  the  doctrine  of 
brotherly  affection ; the  sole  legitimate  heirs  of 
St.  John  are  women. 

If  the  saying  be  true,  and  custom  has  cer- 
tainly long  sanctioned  in  all  countries  its  ac- 
ceptance, that  charity  commences  at  home,  no 
excuse  need  be  considered  necessary,  after  re- 
ferring to  charity  as  a general  virtue,  in  speaking 
of  the  various  benevolent  societies  whose  aim  it 
is  to  assist  worthy  artists  and  professional  men  or 
their  distressed  families.  Unceasingly  active  as 
we  know  their  directing  bodies  to  be  in  dis- 
charge of  their  cheering  duties,  the  “ sinews  of 
war  ” are  ever  deficient ; but  are  there  not  means 
by  which  the  requirement  might  be  more  largely 
supplied  ? The  yearly  reminders  to  the  more 
prosperous  brethren  of  the  profession,  suc- 
cessful as  they  are  in  gathering  together  large 
sums,  might  not  their  aim  be  materially  assisted 
by  the  recurrence  to  other  means  by  which  the 
general  public  might  be  made  to  take  upon 
themselves  a share  in  the  charitable  work?  We 
are  justified  by  fact3  in  the  belief  that  the 
organisation  of  posthumous  exhibitions  of  the 
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works  of  recently-deceased  artists  would  place 
in  the  hands  of  committees  of  the  various 
benevolent  societies  sums  which  would  enable 
them  to  extend  the  field  of  their  charitable 
aotion.  In  France,  the  artists’  benevolent 
society  known  as  the  "Association  Taylor” 
(from  its  no  v deceased  founder,  Baron  Taylor) 
has,  by  means  of  such  posthumous  exhibitions 
been  able  in  a number  of  cases  to  supply 
the  widows  or  families  of  artiets  with,  if  not 
very  princely  aid,  sufficient  means  to  fight 
against  the  trials  of  an  utterly  unprovided 
existence.  The  artistic  world  in  Paris  look  back 
with  pleasure  to  the  reoollection  of  these  exhi- 
bitions, the  peculiar  charm  of  which  consisted 
in  their  bringing  together  a large  number  of 
the  works  of  one  man.  It  will  be  long  before 
the  exhibition  will  bo  forgotten  that  was 
organised  after  the  death  of  Corot,  or  those  of 
the  works  of  Ary  Scheffer,  Delacroix,  Troy  on, 
and  of  Flandrin ; the  delightful  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  Prud’hon,  to  provide  a pension  for  his 
still-surviving  daughter ; or  of  those  of  the  works 
of  Paul  Baudry  and  of  Fromentin.  The  feasibility 
of  th's  plan  has  been  sadly  enough  suggested 
by  the  recent  death  of  the  old  Academician, 
Elmore,  whose  loss  in  the  artistic  world  will  long 
socially  be  felt  by  all  who  were  in  any  way 
brought  into  contact  with  him.  Why  should 
not  an  exhibition  of  the  works  and  sketches  of 
deceased  artists  be  made,  the  proceeds  of  which 
might  go  to  swell  the  ever-insufficient  fund  of 
the  benevolent  societies  ? Apart  from  the 
charitable  object  attained,  would  not  many 
interesting  facts  be  thus  arrived  at?  And  might 
not  the  trade, — a feature  to  be  considered  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  English  art, — might  not 
they  find  their  interests  advanced  by  such  a 
step  ? Nor  should  in  such  a scheme  the  works 
of  deceased  architects  be  neglected;  indeed, 
were  an  exhibition  to  be  at  present  organised  of 
the  many  exquisite  drawings  by  eminent,  and,  in 
many  cases,  scarcely  known,  architects,  that 
( exist  in  private  hands,  the  pecuniary,  apart  from 
the  artistic,  success  of  such  an  exhibition  could 
scarcely  fail  to  add  to  the  disposable  funds  of 
the  artists’  benevolent  societies 

In  the  propagation  of  sound  common-sense 
notions,  in  bringing  forward  many  a humble 
inventor  and  establishing  a wholesome  emula- 
tion, and  enabling  professional  critics  to  exactly 
judge  the  relative  merits  of  various  inventions 
in  ventilating  many  subjects  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  left  unconsidered,  it  is  undoubted 
that  the  specialised  exhibitions  of  the  last  few 
years  have  rendered  immense  service  to  the 
community. 

The  recent  publication  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  the  detailed  plans,  sections  and  el-sva- 
tions  of  the  Exhibition  buildings  of  the  Paris 
Show  of  1878  will  therefore,  perhaps,  prove  of 
service  to  many  members  of  the  profession, 
i Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  belief  of  the  French 
I Minister  of  Public  Works.  The  text  and  plans 
i of  this  publication  exactly  explain  the  modes  in 
• which  the  difficulties  which  presented  themselves 
' were  solved,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
i works  to  their  completion. 

Of  the  exhibitions  to  take  place  this  year 
[ abroad,  we  may,  of  course,  be  sure  that  we  shall 
) hear  a good  deal  of  the  Frankfort  Exhibition  of 
j Patents,  of  the  Building  Exhibition  at  Bruns- 
} wick,  the  general  exhibition  at  Milan  and  that 
t at  Madrid ; it  will,  however,  be  found,  we 
> believe,  that  we  have  the  most  to  learn  from 
I the  Electric  Exhibition  at  Paris,  where  England 
j will  be  well  represented.  A number  of  important 
i questions  of  a novel  nature  are  to  be  there 
t studied.  One  of  the  most  prominent  branches 
I of  hygiene,  the  question  of  light,  will  receive 
>i  no  small  share  of  attention.  We  are  to  Bee 
: experiments  made  upon  the  system  of  lighting 
j houses,  manufactories,  workshops,  school-rooms, 
and  the  theatre,  which  cannot  fail  to  elicit  some 
1 startling  facte,  that  will  lead  to  some  equally 
1 startling  reforms.  Should  the  experiment  of 
lighting  a theatre  by  electricity  prove  success- 
i ful,  a positive  revolution  will  have  been  effected. 
' We  not  long  since  heard  the  Paris  Opera  House 
'•  very  wittily  termed  by  a French  dramatic 

< critic  the  “ conservatoire  of  catarrhs.”  How 
I many  a fatal  case  of  malady  which  the  doctor  is 

< powerless  to  treat  has  had  its  first  stage  in  the 
I draughts  of  our  ill-constructed  theatres  ! What 
I inconvenience,  apart  from  such  danger,  have  we 
i not  all  suffered  ! What  fires  have  occurred  ! 
' What  injury  from  a financial  point  of  view  to  the 

pretty  decorations  and  figured  ceilings  ! We 
I seem  promised,  in  fact,  a return  to  the  theatrical 
: enjoyment  of  our  classic  ancestors.  Were  it 
i not  that  prophecy,  where  one  is  not  perfectly 


sure  of  what  is  about  to  occur,  is  unwise,  we 
might,  under  the  new  conditions,  predict  an 
even  larger  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public 
in  theatrical  amusements  than  exists  at  present. 
In  the  matter  of  household  lighting  perhaps 
some  of  the  questions  relating  to  the  many 
dangers  and  nuisances  connected  with  gas-pipes 
may  receive  a satisfactory  solution  in  the 
course  of  the  forthcoming  exhibition,  where  we 
are  to  see  a number  of  domestic  contrivances  in 
which  electricity  is  to  be  employed. 


INDUSTRIAL  PARTNERSHIPS  : THE 
LABOUR  QUESTION. 

Miss  Hart  has  been  reading  a paper  on  the 
life  and  doings  of  Leclaire,  the  Paris  painter 
and  decorator,  of  whose  establishment  and 
arrangements  the  Builder,  mnny  years  ago, 
first  gave  particulars  to  this  country  founded  on 
information  obtained  from  himself.  Ou  another 
evening  the  paper  was  discussed,  and  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  at  whose  house  this  took  place,  opened 
the  proceedings  with  a brief  view  of  the  salient 
points  of  Leclaire’s  system.  The  facts  are  not 
unknown  to  our  readers,  but  may  be  usefully 
repeated. 

Leclaire  took  seven  years  to  elaborate  a 
practical  scheme  by  which  it  might  be  the 
interest  of  both  master  and  man  to  give  the 
best  material  and  workmanship  for  the  least 
profitable  price.  He  calculated  that  working  in 
this  spirit  every  workman  could  increase  the 
profits  of  the  concern  by  at  least  8jd.  a day, 
which  would  be  a gain  of  10Z.  4s.  2d.  per  man, 
and  as  he  had  300  men  in  his  employ  this  meant 
the  formation  of  a reserve  fund  of  3,0001.  a 
year. 

His  first  step,  in  1838,  was  the  formation  of  a 
mutual  aid  society, — the  subscription  being 
Is.  8d.  a month,  entitling  members  to  Is.  8d.  a 
day  during  the  first  three  months  of  sickness,  and 
gratuitous  medical  aid, — which,  if  the  mexabers 
so  decided,  should  be  wound  up  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years,  and  the  assets  divided.  His  next 
step  was  taken  in  1839,  when  he  began  to  allow 
extra  pay  of  1b.  8d.  a day  to  the  chief  workmen, 
5d.  to  the  under  foreman,  and  2fcd.  to  those  men 
who  had  been  two  years  in  his  employ, — equiva- 
lent to  a bonus  of  25Z.,  6Z.  5s.,  and  3Z.  2s.  6d. 
respectively,  at  the  end  of  each  year’s  labour. 
In  1842  he  thus  divided  between  forty-four 
workmen  475 Z. ; in  1843,  490Z.  among  the  same 
number.  In  1844  he  divided  78SZ.  among 
eighty-two  men. 

Finding  that  30  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-third, 
of  the  Bickness  among  his  men  arose  from 
painters’  colic,  — incidental  to  the  ubo  of  white- 
lead, — ho  introduced  white  of  zinc,  and  at  the 
present  time  three-fourths  of  the  paint  used  in 
Paris  is  made  from  white  of  zinc  instead  of  white- 
lead,  which  earned  him  a gold  medal  from  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Good,  and  the 
CroBS  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  1853, — fifteen  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mutual  Aid  Society, — it  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  twenty-nine  members  surviving 
each  receiving  his  share  of  the  assets,  amount- 
ing to  21Z.  15s.  each.  In  1854,  it  was  re-esta- 
blished upon  a new  basis.  No  subscription  was 
required,  but  the  bulk  of  its  capital  was  granted 
by  Leclaire  out  of  the  profits  of  the  business 
during  his  pleasure.  In  1860  a capital  of  1,600Z. 
had  accumulated.  In  1863  Leclaire  made  up 
the  capital  to  4,0001.,  to  show  his  appreciation 
of  the  men  yielding  to  his  wish  to  make  it  a 
permanent  institution,  instead  of  wiuding  it  up 
every  fifteen  years.  Henceforth  this  society 
was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a sleeping  partner, 
and  received  5 per  cent,  on  its  capital,  while  it 
was  allotted  20  per  cent,  on  the  annual  profits. 
Thirty  “per  cent,  was  divided  among  the  work- 
men individually,  and  20  per  cent,  collectively, 
as  members  of  the  society.  The  remaining  50  . 
per  cent.,  or  half  the  profits,  was  retained  by 
Leclaire,  or  any  partner  he  might  associate 
with  himself.  In  1864  Leclaire  said  to  his 
men: — “As  members  of  the  Mutual  Aid  So- 
ciety, you  are  no  longer  day-labourers,  working 
like  machines,  leaving  off  work  before  the  hour 
has  done  striking.  You  are  partners  working 
on  your  own  account,  and  as  such  nothing  in  the 
workshop  can  be  indifferent  to  you.  Every  one 
of  you  ought  to  look  after  the  plant  and  mate- 
rials as  if  you  had  been  specially  appointed 
guardians  of  them.” 

On  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  1865,  Leclaire 
retired  to  Herblay,  near  Paris,  where  he  became 
mayor,  and  inaugurated  many  reforms,  and 


M.  Alfred  Defourneaux  succeeded  him  in  the 
management.  In  1869  Leolaire  retired  from 
the  business,  which  was  carried  on  in  bis  name 
only.  The  working  capital  was  fixed  at  16,000Z. 
Leclaire  contributed  4.000Z.  ; Defourneaux, 
4,000Z. ; the  Mutual  Aid  Society,  representing 
the  interest  of  the  workmen,  8,000Z.  The  first 
oharge  on  the  profits  was  10  per  cent.,  to  go  to  a 
reserve  fund.  Next,  5 per  cent,  interest  on  tho 
subscribed  capital ; after  which  25  per  cent,  to 
Defourneaux,  as  acting  manager,  and  75  per 
cent,  to  the  officials  and  workmen  ; 50  per  cent, 
of  which  was  divided  amongst  them  indi- 
vidually in  proportion  to  their  earnings,  and  2& 
per  cent,  collectively  in  the  shape  of  a sub- 
vention to  the  Mutual  Aid  Society,  Leclaire 
receiving  only  his  5 per  cent,  interest  on  his 
share  of  the  subscribed  capital.  The  Beleot 
body  of  skilled  workmen  were  termed  the 
“ Noyau,” — nucleus  or  kernel.  To  be  eligible 
to  the  “Noyau,”  a workman  must  be  between 
twenty-five  and  forty,  of  unblemished  moral 
character,  of  good  general  education,  and  proved 
technical  capacity.  Members  of  the  Mutual 
Aid  Society  were  ex  officio  members  of  the 
“ Noyau.”  To  it  was  entrusted  the  election  of 
the  foremen  and  managing  partners, — of  which 
there  were  two, — and  the  committee  of  con- 
ciliation. 

In  1872,  Leclaire  died  worth  48.000Z.,  having 
divided  44,000Z.  among  his  workpeople,  and 
Redonbv  succeeded  him.  In  1875  Margnot  suc- 
ceeded Defourneaux,  who  died.  In  1S77,  984 
workmen  Bhared  in  the  profits,  about  450  men 
being  at  work  at  the  same  time.  Nearly  40.000Z. 
was  paid  in  wages  that  year;  and,  since  1842, 
SO,OOOZ.  have  been  divided  as  the  men’s  share  of 
the  profits.  The  capital  in  1877  was  40,3941., 
and  the  business  done  was  80,000?.  The  Mutual 
Aid  Society  has  24  male  pensioners,  receiving 
40Z.  a year  each,  and  11  widows  201.  each.  Such 
has  been  the  gradual  growth  of  this  remarkable 
institution. 

A society  is  about  to  be  established  to  oolleofc 
information  and  to  translate  foreign  works  on- 
the  subject,  and  to  familiarise  the  people  of 
England  with  the  idea  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  present  state  of  antagonism- 
should  last  'for  ever ; that  neither  masters  nor 
men  need  to  think  only  on  their  separate  in- 
terests to  secure  success;  but  that  sympathy 
with  each  other’s  aims  is  more  likely  to  realise 
the  best  result.  If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  George 
Howell  asserted  at  the  meeting,  that  fully  20  per 
cent,  is  lost  by  waste  of  time  and  waste  of 
material,  from  want  of  interest  in  the  workman 
in  the  work  he  engagep,  it  is  obvious  that  any 
system  which  can  bridge  over  this  antagonism, 
and  make  it  mutually  advantageous  to  do  the 
most  work  in  the  best  manner,  and  in  the 
shortest  time,  is  one  which  should  command 
the  attention  of  every  well-wisher  of  his  country. 
Mr.  Howell  thinks  the  unions  would  not  be  ai- 
verse  to  any  reasonable  proposition  made  by  the 
masters,  which  he  thinks  wou'd  be  more  to  their 
interest  than  forcing  the  men  into  co-operative 
relations  to  gain  their  own  ends  irrespective  of 
the  masters. 


THE  ARTIST  AND  THE  FORGER. 

Art  has  a field  and  a value  of  its  owd,  of 
which  none  are  competent  to  speak  whose  lips- 
have  not,  in  some  degree,  been  touched  by  the 
sacred  fire  from  the  altar.  Attempts  have  been 
too  often  made  to  enhance  the  claims  of  art  by 
insisting  on  the  monetary  value  of  art  produces, 
or  by  seeking  to  convince  the  ordinary  workman 
that  it  would  pay  him  better  to  be  an  artist. 
With  these  views  broadly  put  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy; we  regard  them  as  mischievous  rather 
than  as  useful.  But  it  iB  another  thiDg  to  point 
out  that  art  has  not  only  an  ennobling  but  also  a 
protective  character.  The  best  method  of  pre- 
venting forgery  and  of  setting  the  counterfeiter 
at  defiance,  is  to  produce  work  of  so  thoroughly 
artistic  a character  that  it  cannot  be  imitated 
except  by  an  artist  of  exceptional  merit.  As  to 
this  we  were  under  the  apprehension  that  it  had 
been  long  admitted.  In  many  places,  no  doubt, 
that  is  so.  We  regret  to  find  that  education  in 
that  respect  is  more  limited  than  we  had  sup- 
posed. Bankers,  generally,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  while  they  must  rely  to  a great 
extent  on  chemical  science  for  the  protection  of 
their  monetary  documents,  the  first  guarantee 
against  the  forging  of  a bank-note  or  cheque  iB 
the  thoroughly  artistic  character  of  its  execu- 
tion. Such,  certainly,  is  the  case  with  the  Bank 
of  England.  In  the  first  place  this  establish- 
ment has,  at  a large  coBt,  provided  for  its  notea 
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a paper  which  is  inimitable,  except  at  such  cost 
and  under  such  conditions  as  have  never  yet 
been  commanded  by  a forger.  Then  it  puts 
upon  this  paper, — of  every  blank  Bheet  of  which 
it  takes  as  exact  care  as  of  the  Bank-notes  when 
printed, — a piece  of  the  finest  engraving  that 
can  be  executed  by  the  art  of  the  engraver. 
Thirdly,  it  adds  certain  private  marks  and  notes, 
by  the  observance  of  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  detect  a spurious  imitation,  even  if  paper  and 
engraving  were  fairly  copied.  The  result  is, 
that  while  individuals  may, — very  rarely, — be 
deceived  by  spurious  Bank  of  England  notes,  it 
is  impossible,  humanly  speaking,  for  the  Bank 
itself  to  be  so  deceived. 

When  it  was  proposed  to  offer  to  the  public  sorne- 
thing  which  forms,  in  fact,  a new  paper  currency 
for  small  amounts,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
these  considerations  and  this  example  would  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  idea  of  a ready  postage 
currency  has  very  much  to  recommend  it.  But 
the  new  orders  have  the  appearance  of  being  the 
result  of  a competitive  offer  to  country  printers 
to  produce  the  cheapest  work  possible,  excellence 
of  design  and  of  execution  being  left  out  of 
Bight,  and  everything  being  subordinate  to  the 
one  virtue  of  cheapness.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  we  are  wrong ; but  we  fear  that  the  new 
Post  Office  orders  will  prove  a great  temptation 
to  forgery.  In  the  old  system  the  plan  of 
double  advice  made  forgery  impracticable. 
In  the  new,  the  public  and  the  Post  Office  have 
nothing  on  which  to  rely  except  the  note  itself. 
There  is  not  even  the  check  of  signature,  as  any 
name  may  be  invented,  and  any  signature  of 
that  name  appended.  It  is,  therefore,  ou  the 
excellence  of  the  order  itself  that  all  check 
depends.  As  to  this,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
forms  are  little  other  than  premiums  for  forgery  ; 
and  we  do  not  say  thi3  without  consultation  with 
persons  of  high  authority  in  postal  matters. 
The  greatest  care  will  be  necessary  to  prevent 
immediate  and  wholesale  depredation. 

If  we  had  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  of  those  light-fingered  gentry  who  devote  to 
evil  modes  of  obtaining  money  a degree  of 
ingenuity,  skill,  and  patience  that  would  have 
been  enough,  if  rightly  directed,  to  give  them 
high  or  even  honourable  positions  in  life,  would 
wait  for  any  hint  on  the  subject,  we  should  have 
thought  it  better  to  be  silent  than  to  utter  a 
warning  that  might  be  heard  by  two  parties. 
But  no  such  need  for  reserve  exists.  The  first 
idea  that  ooours  to  the  mind  of  a sharper,  on  the 
occurrence  of  any  change  in  the  machinery  of 
credit,  is  how  to  take  advantage  of  it.  How  to 
do  so,  in  the  present  instance,  is  only  too 
obvious.  How  to  avoid  the  michief  is  less 
discernible.  We  can  only  hope  that  these  cheap 
forms  will  be  replaced  by  something  safer,  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 


SOME  UNPROFESSIONAL  MEMORIES 
OF  THE  BROTHERS  ADAM. 

Maitland,  in  his  “ Perambulations  of  Divers 
Aliles  round  Edinburgh,”  writes,  “ Underneath 
the  hill  whereon  Inveresk  is  situated,  is  a curi- 
ous piece  of  art  made  on  the  following  occasion. 
William  Adam,  of  Edinburgh,  architect,  having 
erected  a Coal  Work  at  Pinkie  (in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Inveresk),  in  the  year  1739,  whereoutof 
he  extracted  the  water  by  a Horse  Machine ; 
but  this  method  proving  inconvenient,  and  too 
expensive,  he  resolved  to  erect  a Water  Engine 
for  the  same  purpose,  for  the  supplying  of  which 
with  water  he  determined  to  cut  an  Acqueduct 
through  the  hill  whereon  Inveresk  stands,”  &c. 
This  aqueduct  or  tunnel  was  a formidable  un- 
dertaking, which  was  carried  out  in  every 
detail  by  Adam.  This  extract  proves  Adam’s 
skill  in  engineering,  but  it  is  far  more  interest- 
ing when  taken  in  connexion  with  his  sons, 
Robert  and  James : for,  while  he  was  at  Inveresk, 
the  boys  formed  a friendship,  never  to  be  dis- 
solved except  by  death,  with  Alexander  Carlyle, the 
son  of  the  clergyman  of  Prestonpans,  a neigh- 
bouring village.  It  was  of  this  son  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  wrote,  in  after  years,  “The 
grandest  demigod  I ever  saw  was  Dr.  Carlyle, 
minister  of  Musselburgh,  commonly  called 
Jupiter  Carlyle,  and  a shrewd  clever  old  carle 
was  he,  no  doubt,  but  no  more  a poet  than  his 
precentor.”  Carlyle,  in  his  delightful  “ Auto- 
biography,” describes  one  of  his  visits  to  London. 
Through  the  intimacy  between  Home,  the  author 
of  “ Douglas,”  and  Garrick,  the  latter  invited 
Carlyle  and  his  friends  to  dinner  at  his  house  at 
Hampton.  “ Garrick  met  us  by  the  way,  so 
impatient  he  seemed  to  be  for  his  company. 


There  were  John  Home,  Robertson  (the  his- 
torian), and  Wedderburn,  and  Robert  and 
James  Adam.”  (Space  will  not  permit  even 
the  briefest  glance  at  the  many  receptions  of 
Carlyle  and  his  friends  in  London.)  “Our  time 
drew  near  for  returning  [to  Scotland],  which  we 
were  to  do  on  horseback,  and  with  that  we  set 
about  furnishing  ourselves  with  horses.  We 
had  some  inclination  to  be  introduced  to  Lord 
Bute,  which  John  [Home]  promised  to  doj  and 
for  Robert  Adam  also,  who  could  derive  more 
benefit  from  it  than  auy  of  us.  Robert  had  been 
three  years  in  Italy,  and,  with  a first-rate  genius 
for  his  profession^  had  seen  and  Btudied  every- 
thing, and  was  in  the  highest  esteem  among 
foreign  artists.  From  the  time  of  his  return, 
viz.,  in  February  or  March,  1758,  may  be  dated 
a very  remarkable  improvement  in  building  and 
furniture,  and  even  stoneware,  in  London  and 

every  part  of  England.” “ The  day  came 

when  we  were  presented  to  Lord  Bute,  but  our 
reception  was  so  dry  and  cold  that  when  he 
asked  when  we  were  to  go  North,  one  of  us  said 
to-morrow.  He  received  us  booted  and  spurred, 
which  in  those  days  was  a certain  signal  for 
going  a-riding,  and  an  apology  for  not  desiring 
us  to  sit  down.  We  very  soon  took  our  leave, 
and  no  sooner  were  we  out  of  hearing  than 
Robert  Adam,  who  was  with  us,  fell  a-cursing 
and  swearing.  ‘ What ! had  he  been  presented 
to  all  the  princes  in  Italy  and  France,  and  most 
graciously  received,  to  come  and  be  treated  with 
such  distance  and  pride  by  the  youngest  earl 
but  one  in  all  Scotland  ? ’ They  were  better 
friends  afterwards,  and  Robert  found  him  a 
kind  patron  when  his  professional  merit  was 
made  known  to  him.” 

The  London  visit  comes  to  an  end,  and, 
mounted  on  horseback,  the  four  travellers  set  forth 
on  their  journey  to  the  North.  “As  the  Adams  were 
a wonderfully  loving  family,  nud  their  youngest 
brother,  James,  was  goiog  down  with  us,  the 
rest  of  the  sisters  and  brothers  would  accom- 
pany us  as  far  as  Uxbridge, — a very  needless 
ceremony,  some  of  us  thought.”  “We  arrived  at 
Oxford  before  dinner,  and  put  up  at  the  Angel 
Inn.  Robertson  and  Adam,  who  had  never 
been  there  before,  had  everything  to  see.”  The 
travellers  were  all  so  delighted  with  Oxford,  and 
the  kindly  entertainment  they  reoeived  from  the 
Fellows,  that  they  prolonged  their  stay  for  two 
days.  “ Next  morning  we  set  out  early  for 
Woodstock,  where  we  breakfasted,  and  went  to 
see  Blenheim,  a most  magnificent  park,  indeed. 
We  narrowly  inspected  the  house  and  chapel, 
which,  though  much  cried  down  by  the  Tory 
wits  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  appeared  to  ns  very 
magnificent,  and  worthy  of  the  donors  and  of 
the  occasion  on  which  it  was  given.  Our  com- 
panion, James  Adam,  had  seen  all  the  splendid 
palaces  of  Italy,  and  though  he  did  not  say 
that  Sir  John  Vanbrugh’s  design  was  faultless, 
yet  he  said  it  ill  deserved  the  aspersions  laid 
upon  it,  for  he  had  seen  few  palaces  where  there 
was  more  movement,  as  he  called  it,  than  at 
Blenheim.”  Pleasantly  the  days  pass  away. 
The  travellers  look  in  at  the  Leasowes,  and  have 
a chat  with  Shenstone,  visit  Lord  Littleton’s, 
call  at  Burton-on-Trent,  “where  wo  could  get 
no  drinkable  ale  ” ; then  onwards,  by  Chats- 
worth,  Studley  Park,  and  so  on  until  “ we  dis- 
covered we  were  like  to  run  short.”  Reaching 
Newcastle,  a townsman  and  friend  of  Carlyle 
refills  their  purses.  They  rush  into  extrava- 
gance, and  Adam  lays  out  20 1.  on  a horse.  The 
pleasant  journey  is  about  to  end.  “ We  seldom 
got  on  horseback  before  ten  o’clock ; for  there 
was  no  getting  Robertson  and  Home  to  bed,  and 
Jamie  Adam  could  not  get  up,  and  had,  besides, 
a very  tedious  toilet.  Our  two  friends  wanted 
sometimes  to  go  on  before  us,  but  I would  not 
pay  the  bill  till  James  and  Anthony  [the  servant] 
were  both  ready.”  What  might  be  the  conver- 
sation that  kept  Robertson  and  Home  over  their 
claret  so  far  into  the  night  ? The  former  eulo- 
gising the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  the 
unfortunate  Queen  Mary ; the  latter  recounting 
his  adventures  when  he  followed  the  banner  of 
“Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,”  and  his  escape  from 
the  dungeonB  of  Doune  Castle  ? And  Carlyle 
and  Adam,  as  they  jogged  alongside,  which  was 
their  wont,  doubtless  discussed  the  merits  of 
the  European  centres  of  art,  or  recalled  the 
days  when,  boys  together,  they  angled  in  the 
silvery  Esk,  or  gathered  brambles  on  the  battle- 
plain  of  Pinkie. 

On  entering  Scotland  the  travellers  parted,  and 
Carlyle  thus  concludes  the  story  of  their  adven- 
tures on  the  route  from  London  to  the  Border  ; 
“James  Adam,  though  not  so  bold  and  superior 
an  artist  as  his  brother  Robert,  was  a well- 
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informed,  good,  sensible  man,  and  furnished  me 
with  excellent  conversation,  as  we  generally 
rode  together.  Thus  ended  a journey  of  eigh- 
teen days,  which,  on  the  whole,  had  passed  so 
amusing  and  satisfactory.” 

And  now  for  the  sequel.  Robert  Adam  died 
in  1792,  and  among  the  mourners  that  stood 
round  his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey  were 
David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Adam  Ferguson, 
Earl  Mansfield,  and  Charles  Townsend, — all  of 
them  bosom  friends  of  Carlyle.  In  the  London 
Chronicle  of  October  22,  1791,  is  this  para- 
graph : “ Died,  in  an  apopleotic  fit,  James  Adam, 
Esq.,  of  Albemarle-street,  architect.  Besides 
his  excellent  treatise  on  Agriculture,  Mr.  Adam 
was  preparing  for  the  press  a history  of  Archi- 
tecture, which  all  lovers  of  the  Art  have  reason 
to  lament  he  did  not  finish.”  Carlyle  died  near 
Edinburgh,  in  1805,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 
And  so  passed  away  the  little  band  who  made 
the  descent  upon  London  in  that  sunny  May 
of  1768. 


In  addition  to  the  fresh  matter  we  have  given 
in  aid  of  a more  complete  account  of  the  Adam 
family  than  now  exists,  we  add  a letter  from 
Robert  Adam  addressed  to  the  Honourable 
Henry  Home,  of  Karnes,  one  of  the  Senators  of 
the  College  of  Justice,  and  one  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland,  which 
we  stumbled  over  in  a now  little-known  work, 
“ Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Henry 
Home,  Lord  Kames,  2 vols.  4to.  Edinburgh, 
1807,”  written  by  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  Lord 
Woodhouselee.  Lord  Kames,  in  his  “ Elements 
of  Criticism,”  while  dealing  with  architecture  in 
reference  to  the  orders,  almost  repeats  the  words 
of  Adam  : — 

“London,  31st  March,  1763. 

My  Lord, — I am  ashamed  to  say  I have  had 
the  honour  of  your  letter  of  the  2nd  ult.  so 
loDg  without  its  being  in  my  power  to  answer  it 
sooner.  The  practice  of  architecture  rushes  so 
fast  upon  me,  that  I have  but  too  few  moments 
to  dedicate  to  theory  and  speculation.  Your 
lordship’s  ideas  with  regard  to  the  impro- 
prieties of  the  Doric  and  Corinthian  orders, 
seem  at  first  too  well  founded  ; but,  upon  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  these  orders  more  fully, 
and  reflecting  how  an  architect  of  superior 
abilities  would  dispose  of  them,  I am  convinced 
the  strength  of  your  objections  would  vanish, 
I may  say,  entirely  as  to  the  first,  and  in  a great 
measure  be  removed  as  to  the  second  of  these 
orders. 

If  you  wish  that  the  Doric  order  should 
appear  simple  and  solid,  you  ought  not  to  flute 
your  columns,  nor  carve  any  of  the  mouldings 
of  your  capitals  and  bases  ; keep  the  entablature 
of  the  plainest  kind,  no  guttm  to  your  mutules, 
no  ornaments  in  your  metops : in  which  case 
you  will  find  no  one  part  too  much  or  too  little 
ornamented  for  the  others  ; and  I have  already 
experienced  this  in  many  buildings  I have 
executed.  If  you  flute  your  columns,  you  must 
then  enrich  your  capitals  and  bases,  carve  your 
cornices,  and  put  ornaments  on  the  metops  of 
the  frieze.  This  degree  of  enrichment  I would 
seldom  use  without  doors  ; but  it  is  very  proper 
in  halls,  inside  of  temples,  &c.  I have  ventured 
to  altar  some  parts  of  this  order,  particularly  in 
its  mouldings ; rejecting  some  of  the  common 
ones,  and  adopting  or  substituting  others  in 
their  stead.  These  alterations,  most  people  have 
allowed  to  be  much  for  the  better ; but  I have 
always  been  very  cautious  in  this  way,  and  it  is 
a dangerous  licence,  and  may  do  much  harm  in 
the  hands  of  rash  innovators,  or  mere  retailers 
in  the  art,  who  have  neither  eyes  nor  judgment. 

The  capital  of  the  Corinthian  order  demands 
delicacy  and  richness  in  every  other  part 
belonging  to  that  order,  and  when  that  neces- 
sary profusion  of  ornament  cannot  be  afforded, 
the  architect  ought  to  reject  this  order  alto- 
gether. The  fable  of  Callimachus,  the  basket, 
and  acanthus-leaves  I never  had  any  faith 
in.  The  Egyptians  had  a kind  of  Corinthian 
order,  and  in  many  parts  so  similar  to  that  which 
the  Grecians  used,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of  the 
latter  having  only  changed  or  improved  (as  they 
imagined)  many  parts  of  the  Egyptian  capital. 
If  your  lordship  will  look  into  Norden’s  ‘Anti- 
quities of  Egypt,’  you  will  see  the  capitals  I 
refer  to.  I own  that  there  appears  an  absurdity 
in  supporting  any  weight  by  a combined  cluster 
of  light  foliage  ; but  if  you  suppose  a column 
to  represent  a tree,  I shall  suppose  a palm-tree, 
which  grows  of  a pretty  equal  thickness,  and  of 
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which  the  branches  grow  near  the  top,  and  that 
part  of  the  top  of  the  tree  is  cat  off,  and  the 
branches  or  leaves  left : you  will  find  that  tree 
able  to  support  a weight,  and  these  branches  by 
no  means  imparing  its  strength,  nor  in  any 
danger  of  being  broken  off.  They  will  bend 
down  their  heads  with  the  beam  or  entablature 
that  lies  upon  them  and  connects  them  together, 
as  those  of  the  Corinthian  capital  do,  but  the 
main  weight  will  still  rest  for  its  support  upon 
the  upright  stem.  This  I take  to  be  the  true 
origin  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Some  other  leaf 
has  been  substituted  as  more  beautiful  than  that 
of  the  palm  or  any  other  tree  which  grows  in 
that  manner,  and  by  degrees  the  acanthus  has 
prevailed.  Many  trees  grow  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  high 
in  one  stem,  then  split  into  two  or  three  large 
boughs.  If  yon  cub  the  tree  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  above 
the  separation  of  these  boughs,  it  occasions  that 
swell  at  the  top  which  gives  the  appearance  of 
the  basket  or  base  your  lordship  mentions, 
which  all  architects  have  split  upon,  resorting 
to  this  foolish  fable,  when  it  may  be  accounted 
for  in  the  simple  and  natural  manner  I have 
mentioned. 

As  to  the  proportions  of  the  column  we  might 
also  suppose  these  taken  from  the  proportions  of 
the  human  figure,  and  the  leaves  at  the  top  to 
correspond  to  the  hair.  The  introduction  of 
caryatides  and  terms  amongst  the  Greeks  gives 
some  plausibility  at  least  to  this  conjecture  ; 
though  I own  I think  it  extends  little  farther 
than  to  the  general  proportions  of  columns,  but 
not  at  all  to  the  particular  parts  of  the  order. 

The  Ionic  order  ought  only  to  be  used  in  gay 
and  slight  buildings,  as  the  meagreness  of  its 
capital  never  fills  the  eye  sufficiently  on  the 
outside  of  a mass  of  solid  architecture.  I always 
thought  this  order  designed  for  insides  of  houses 
and  temples ; but  the  universal  practice  to  the 
contrary  in  all  countries  shows  how  much  I 
stand  single  in  this  opinion.  The  false  and  dis- 
tinctive prejudice  in  favour  of  lightness  in 
buildings,  I imagine,  is  the  cause  of  this  custom. 
I would  only  ask  any  man,  if  the  buildings  of  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  or  Romans  had  been  light, 
according  to  modern  ideas,  whether  we  would 
have  seen  any  remains  of  them  in  our  day  ? 

If  a building  were  not  so  immensely  grfedt  as 
to  demand  a variety  of  orders,  I would  omit 
entirely  the  two  mongrel  orders,  the  Composite 
and  Tuscan ; and,  God  knows,  onr  confined  ideas 
of  magnificence  in  building  do  but  too  little 
require  that  variety.  The  Composite  capital  is 
by  no  means  so  fine  as  the  Corinthian  ; and  the 
Doric  order  can,  without  great  variation,  supply 
every  purpose  of  the  Tuscan. 

These  are  my  real  sentiments  with  regard  to 
the  orders  of  our  art.  I shall  be  happy  if  any 
of  these  observations  are  worth  your  lordship’s 
attention. 

I flatter  myself  that  the  arts  in  general  are 
in  a progressive  Btate  in  Eogland.  If  the  king 
builds  a palace  in  a magnificent  and  pure  style 
of  architecture  it  will  give  a great  push  at  once 
to  the  taste  of  this  country  ; as  it  will  not  only 
furnish  ideas  for  lesser  buildings,  but  show 
effects  both  of  external  and  internal  composi- 
tion, which  this  country  as  yet  is  entirely 
ignorant  of.  If  it  is  done  meanly,  or  in  bad 
taste,  I Bhould  apprehend  the  worst  of  conse- 
•quences.  Painting  and  sculpture  depend  more 
upon  good  architecture  than  one  would  imagine. 
They  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  the 
great  style  of  architecture;  and  a building  that 
makes  no  provision  for  them,  and  does  not  even 
demand  them  as  necessary  adjuncts,  I would  at 
once  pronounce  to  be  wretched. 

My  brother  James  writes  with  that  love  and 
enthusiasm  of  architecture  which  no  one  could 
feel  that  has  not  formed  very  extensive  ideas  of 
it.  It  is  easy  to  tame  and  bring  under  proper 
management  these  large  views  ; and  the  detail  of 
our  profession  comes  naturally  to  the  man  who 
understands  its  great  principles,  in  the  laws  of 
beauty  and  grandeur ; but  the  architect  who 
begins  with  minutim  will  never  rise  above  the 
race  of  those  reptile  artisans  who  have  crawled 
about  and  infested  this  country  for  many  years. 

I have  been  twice  in  the  country  since  I 
received  your  lordship’s  letter,  and  if  I may 
judge  by  my  own  employment,  private  buildings 
go  on  apace.  I expect  to  be  very  little  in  London 
all  this  summer,  having  business  in  various 
quarters  of  England,  which  I am  with  difficulty 
able  to  get  managed  with  honour  to  myself  and 
satisfaction  to  my  employers. 

I hope  you  will  forgive  the  length  of  this 
epistle,  and  believe  most  respectfully,  my  lord, 
your  lordship’s  most  obedient  and  very  faithful 
humble  servant,  Robert  Adam.” 


THE  LAW  OF  LIGHT  AND  AIR. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ninth  ordinary  (business)  meeting  of 
this  Institute  for  the  present  Session,  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  John  Whichcord, 
President,  in  the  chair,  a letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  Norman  Macleod,  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  enclosing,  by  direction  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
a copy  of  an  English  abstract  of  the  principal 
regulations  for  the  proposed  Exhibitions  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Madrid.  Such  exhibitions  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  at  intervals  of  three  years  in 
the  month  of  April ; and  they  will  be  open  to 
Spanish  and  foreign  artists  alike. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  Fellow,  brought  forward 
the  question  of  the  pressure  of  the  existing  law 
of  light  and  air  upon  architectural  practi- 
tioners, and  offered  suggestions  as  to  rendering 
the  law  less  oppressive;  also  as  to  the  part 
which  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
might  take  in  forming  public  opinion,  and  pro- 
moting legislation  on  the  subject.*  Mr.  Roger 
Smith’s  observations  and  suggestions  were 
comprised  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  It  may  be  fairly  said  that  no  one  circum- 
stance exerts  so  injurious  a power,  and  is  so 
great  a hindrance  to  architecture  in  great 
towns,  and  especially  in  London,  as  the  existing 
rights  of  light  and  air,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  enforced.  As  land  grows  more  valu- 
able, the  natural  result  ought  to  be  that 
builders  should  put  more  on  to  it, — in  other 
words,  should  cover  it  with  buildings  of  greater 
height  than  before  ; and  this  is  a tendency  to 
be  encouraged  alike  on  artistic  and  on  com- 
mercial  grounds.  The  loftier  the  building  the 
more  chance  there  is  of  making  it  architec- 
turally effective,  and  the  better  will  it  enable  a 
large  number  of  business  men  to  carry  on  their 
work  within  the  limits  of  their  own  “ market,” 
or  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  centres  of 
business  life,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Bank 
of  England.  But  it  is  this  tendency  to  carry 
buildings  higher  to  which  rights  of  light  prove 
an  obstacle.  They  not  unfreqnently  render  it 
impossible  to  raise  a new  structure,  witness, 
especially  in  the  Bireets  of  London,  many  a 
mutilated,  unfinished,  or  truncated  building, 
standing  a melancholy  aud  disfiguring  wreck. 
They  deter  many  persons  from  building.  They 
add,  often  most  unreasonably,  to  the  cost  of 
re-erecting  buildings. 

2.  Two  circumstances  combine  to  make  any 
interference  by  a building  owner  with  his  neigh- 
bour’s rights  to  light  and  air  peculiarly  for- 
midable : (a)  The  extent  of  such  rights  is 
always  uncertain ; it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in 
any  given  case  what  they  really  are ; it  is 
impossible  to  predict  what  the  tribunals  will 
declare  them  to  be.  ( b ) They  are  irresistible ; 
they  are  habitually  enforced  by  the  most  sum- 
mary, formidable,  and  autocratic  jurisdiction 
that  obtains  among  us  ; and  the  man  who  can 
establish  a right  of  light  may  make  his  own 
terms,  or  refuse  to  listen  to  any  terms  at  all. 
It  is  probable  that  these  two  things,  namely, 
the  uncertainty,  and  the  unassailable  nature 
of  the  rights,  hang  together  to  a very  large 
extent. 

3.  It  is  a matter  of  as  great  public  necessity 
and  advantage  that  cities  should  be  improved 
as  that  their  thoroughfares  should  be  widened, 
their  houses  connected  to  drains,  railways  car- 
ried through  them,  their  rookeries  cleared  of 
meaner  dwellings,  or  sites  for  Board  schools 
found  in  them.  For  each  of  these  purposes 
Parliament  has  created  powers  which  over-ride 
private  rights,  and  in  the  exercise  of  which 
premises  are  constantly  purchased  compulsorily. 
In  the  case  of  railways,  Parliament  has  en- 
trusted powers  of  compulsory  purchase  to  pri- 
vate trading  companies.  In  the  case  of  every 
London  house,  powers  of  taking  down  and  re- 
building both  its  side  walls,  if  they  be  party 
walls,  are  by  statute  granted  to  private  indi- 
viduals.  If  it  be  necessary,  as  is  here  con- 
tended,  for  the  improvement  of  London  and 
other  great  citieB  that  some  interference  with 
the  exercise  of  rights  of  light  should  be  legalised, 
these  precedents  seem  to  support  the  proposal. 

4.  What  is  suggested  is  that  (without  destroy- 
ing any  existing  methods  of  procedure,  in  cases 

* Apropos  of  this  discussion,  it  may  be  of  service 
to  mention  that  we  understand  that  a “ Digest  of 
the  Law  of  Light,”  by  Mr.  E.S.  Roscoe,  barrister-at-law, 
will  be  published  early  next  week.  Our  readers  will  many 
of  them  be  familiar  with  Mr.  Roacoe’s  “ Digest  of 
Building  Cases,”  which  was  originally  printed  in  this 
journal.  The  “ Digest  of  the  Law  of  Light  ” will  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Reeves  & Turner,  100,  Chancery-lane. 


where  persons  might  refuse  or  omit  to  take 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Act,  and  without  confiscating  any  rights  of 
light)  it  ought  to  be  enacted  that  any  man 
about  to  build  on  vacant  land,  or  rebuild  to  a 
greater  height  than  before,  may  acquire  the 
right  to  do  so,  notwithstanding  that  he  inter- 
feres with  ancient  lights,  subject  to  two  condi- 
tions— first,  his  giving  due  previous  notice ; 
second,  his  paying  adequate  compensation.  It 
is  also  suggested  that  some  provision  should  be 
made  for,  to  some  extent,  defining,  either  by 
schedule  or  by  means  of  rules  to  be  framed  by 
the  judges  or  vice-chancellors,  the  rights  that 
are  possessed  by  the  owners  of  ancient  lights. 

5.  To  carry  out  the  first  part  of  this  proposal 
some  such  provision  as  the  following  should  be 
made : — The  building  owner,  who  gives  no  notice 
of  his  intentions,  should  have  no  benefit  from 
the  Act ; he  who  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  it 
must,  before  beginning  to  build,  notify  his  in- 
tention to  go  higher  than  before  by  advertise- 
ment, and  by  notice  affixed  to  the  building,  and 
by  deposit  of  plans  in  some  neighbouring  public 
place ; for  a definite  period  (probably  about  two 
months  would  suffice,  but  say  three)  he  should 
acquire  no  right  to  go  higher  than  before ; if 
no  protest  is  lodged,  at  the  end  of  this  time  he 
is  to  have  a right  to  carry  out  his  deposited 
plan.  Within  the  period  of  this  notice  any 
owner  of  a dominant  tenement  may  lodge  a 
protest,  and  such  owner  is  to  be  at  liberty  in 
the  protest  to  make  a claim  ; if  the  building 
owner  pays  this  claim  he  is  to  be  at  liberty  to 
go  on,  so  far  as  the  rights  of  this  tenement  go, 
having  compensated  the  owner  ; if  he  pays  the 
amount  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  aud  causes 
a survey  of  the  buildings  to  be  made  before 
any  light  is  interfered  with,  he  is  also  to  be  at 
liberty  to  go  on,  subject  to  the  result  of  an 
inquiry;  if  he  declines  either  of  these  courses, 
he  is  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  go  on  beyond  the 
old  height  till  an  inquiry  has  been  held  and  the 
compensation  been  assessed  and  paid  ; the  mode 
of  making  such  inquiries  is  a detail  that  need 
hardly  be  gone  into,  and  probably  it  would  best 
be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery ; the  expenses  should,  of  course,  be 
borne  by  the  building  owner,  and  the  usual  ten 
per  cent,  for  oompulsory  sale  should  be  added. 
A measure  based  on  these  lines  would,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  prevent  buildings  being  de- 
layed, and  in  all  it  would  prevent  their  being 
mutilated.  It  would  also  tend  towards  secur- 
ing that  the  compensations  paid  should  be  fair 
and  not  fancy  prices,  and  incidentally  would 
have  this  great  advantage,  that  the  majority  of 
the  inquiries  would  take  place  after  the  build- 
ing has  been  completed,  so  that  the  measure  of 
the  damage  actually  done  could  be  accurately 
taken,  instead  of  resting  only  on  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  experts  as  to  the  results  to  be  antici- 
pated. 

G.  The  rules  for  guiding  those  who  hold 
inquiries  under  such  an  Act,  or  the  positive 
definition  of  what  constitutes  a right  of  light, 
would  be,  after  all,  matters  of  less  urgent 
moment  when  it  was  certain  that  a money 
compensation  would  be  the  worst  that  need 
come,  instead  of  as  now,  an  interim  or  perhaps 
a mandatory  injunction  ; but  it  would,  no  doubt, 
be  desirable,  and  perhaps  possible,  to  lay  down 
a few  enactments,  such,  for  example,  as  the 
famous  but  uncertain  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 

7.  This  appears  peculiarly  a subject  for  the 
Institute  of  Architects  to  promote.  If  it  led 
the  way,  other  public  bodies  might  perhaps  be 
induced  to  join  it,  and  at  any  rate,  by  holding 
a conference  or  meeting, — if  a public  or  semi- 
public one  so  much  the  better, — by  circulating 
suggestions,  or  in  various  ways  by  ventilating 
the  subject,  it  might  form  public  opinion.  It 
might  in  this  way  prevail  upon  some  leading 
member  of  Parliament,  or  even  the  Govern- 
ment, to  take  up  the  subject,  and  were  it  to 
expend  some  of  its  funds  in  aiding  to  promote 
the  introduction  of  a Bill  drawn  on  the  lines 
above  suggested,  they  would  certainly  be  de- 
voted to  promoting  the  public  benefit  and  to 
removing  what  is  now  a formidable  hindrance 
to  the  advancement  of  architecture. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith  concluded  by  moving  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by 
E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  Fellow,  namely : — 

“That  the  Council  be  requested  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee of  members  of  the  Institute  to  inquire  into  the 
question  of  the  Law  of  Light.  and  Air,  as  it  ail’ects  build- 
ings, and  to  make  such  practical  suggestions  with  respect 
hereto  as  may  seem  expedient.” 

A discussion  followed,  in  which  Professor 
Kerr,  Fellow ; C.  Lccock  Webb,  Q.C.,  Hon. 
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Associate;  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  Fellow;  H.  Daw 
son,  Fellow  ; Arthur  Cates,  Member  of  Council ; 
E.  S.  Roscoe,  Hon.  Associate ; and  the  President, 
took  part.  The  resolution  was  carried  nem. 
con.  


A VISIT  TO  A NEW  BOARD  SCHOOL. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  a number  of  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association  visited 
a new  sohool  now  approaching  completion  for 
the  School  Board  for  London,  in  almost  the 
extreme  north-west  of  the  metropolis,  viz.,  ia 
Beethoven-street,  a little  to  the  north  of  the 
Queen’s  Park  estate,  Harrow-road, — a workmen’s 
colony  of  small  houses  erected  a few  years  ago 
by  the  Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General  Dwell- 
ings Company.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect  to 
the  Board,  was  present  to  receive  the  visitors, 
whom  he  conducted  over  the  building,  and 
courteously  explained  the  details  of  the  building, 
as3isted  by  Mr.  Coombes,  of  the  Works  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Carpenter,  clerk  of 
works.  As  Mr.  Robson  pointed  out,  the  build- 
ing is  distinguished  by  one  or  two  Balient 
features  from  most  other  Board  Schools  in 
London.  In  the  first  place,  the  sice  available 
was  extensive  enough  to  admit  of  making  the 
whole  of  the  school  a ground-story  erection,  with 
the  exception  of  some  half-dozen  small  rooms 
provided  for  the  private  use  of  the  teachers, 
these  rooms  being  arranged,  for  the  sake  of 
economy  and  compactness  of  plaD,  over  the  hat 
and  cloak  rooms  and  lavatories  used  by  the 
children.  There  are  only  two  or  three  other 
schools  which  have  been  erected  by  the  Board 
wholly  on  the  ground  Btory.  The  one  now  under 
notice  affords  some  points  of  interest  worth 
attention,  especially  by  provincial  architects  and 
School  Boards,  on  account  of  their  being  able, 
as  a general  rule,  to  spread  their  buildings  over 
a comparatively  large  area  of  ground,  and  bo  to 
dispense  with  storied  buildings.  The  Bchool 
buildings  which  were  visited  on  Saturday  last 
are  in  two  blocks,  the  larger  one  being  intended 
to  be  used  as  a graded  school  on  the  “ mixed  ” 
system,  and  the  smaller  one  being  for 
infauts.  In  the  principal  block,  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  plan  is  a large  central  hall, 
65  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide,  and  34  ft.  high  from 
floor  to  ridge.  This  hall  is  top-lightad  by  a 
continuous  skylight  bordering  the  ridge,  and  by 
what  may  be  called  clearstory  windows  in  the  end 
gables  above  the  roofs  of  class-rooms.  Around 
thiscentralhall  are  grouped  six  double  class-rooms 
capable  of  being  divided  by  central  sliding  par- 
titions, partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  glass,  into 
twelve  single  class-rooms,  each  of  these  single 
class-rooms  being  about  29  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide. 
The  floor  of  the  class-rooms  are  on  the  same 
level  as  the  floor  of  the  hall,  and  provision  is 
made,  by  means  of  wide  openings  fitted  with  re- 
volving wooden  'shutters,  of  making  the  class- 
rooms atone  end  and  one  Bide  of  the  central  hall 
available  for  use  as  extra  Bpace  for  audiences  on 
the  occasion  of  lectures,  meetings  for  presenta- 
tion of  prizes,  &c.  On  occasions  when  it  would 
be  necessary  to  utilise  the  class-rooms  in  this 
way,  the  portable  dais  on  which  the  lecturer 
would  stand  would  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
one  side  of  the  hall,  but,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
when  the  audience  would  not  be  larger  than 
could  be  seated  in  the  hall  itself,  the  speaker, 
lecturer,  or  teacher,  would  occupy  the  bal- 
cony or  rostrum  provided  as  a permanent 
part  of  the  building  at  one  end  of  the  hall.  In 
each  of  the  class-rooms  five  rows  of  desks  are 
provided,  but  the  class-rooms  being  arranged 
round  the  central  hall  it  has  obviously  been  im- 
possible to  light  all  the  rooms  from  the  left-hand 
side.  Left  or  right-hand  lighting  is,  therefore, 
used,  according  to  situation,  supplemented  by 
back  lights  as  high  up  as  possible.  The  school 
will  be,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  “ mixed  ” 
system,  that  is  to  say,  boys  and  girls  will,  ia 
some  of  the  classes,  be  taught  together ; some 
classes,  however,  will  consist  wholly  of  boys  and 
others  wholly  of  girls.  Although  this  will  be 
the  case,  the  boys  will  be  confined  as  much 
S,s  possible  to  that  portion  of  the  building 
west  of  the  central  hall ; on  that  side  they  will 
enter  and  leave  the  school,  and  on  that  side  will 
be  their  hat  and  coat-rooms,  latrines,  lavatories, 
playgrounds,  &o.  The  girls  will  enter  the  building 
from,  and  have  their  own  playground  and  con- 
veniences on,  the  eastern  side  of  the  building, 
and  the  infants’  school  will  be  located  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  girls’  playground.  The 
infants’  Bchool  consists  of  a gallery-room,  24  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  for  Kindergarten  teaching,  and  four 
Class-rooms,  each  38  ft.  by  24  ft.  The  total 


number  of  children  to  be  accommodated  is  1,172, 
provision  being  made  for  360  boys,  360  girls, 
and  452  infants.  The  builder  is  Mr.  William 
Downs,  of  Hampton-street,  Wal worth-road,  his 
general  foreman  being  Mr.  Stamp.  The  whole 
of  the  work  is  sound  and  good  of  its  kind, 
although  the  Board  has,  with  a view  to  economy, 
insisted  on  the  building  being  kept  as  plain 
and  as  unpretentious  as  possible.  We  under- 
stand that  the  cost  works  out  at  about  91. 
per  head.  The  schools  are  warmed  through- 
out with  Boyd's  hygiastic  school-gratep,  the  two 
large  ones  in  the  central  hall  being  specially 
contrived  for  increased  effectiveness.  The  locks 
and  ironmongery  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co. ; the  revolving  wooden 
shntters  (before  spoken  of)  by  Messrs.  Spencer 
Snoxell  & Co.,  aud  the  gasfitting  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  Cannon.  Ventilation  is  provided  for  by 
means  of  the  window-Bashes,  by  vertioal  tubes 
on  the  so-called  “ Tobin”  principle,  and  by  out- 
lets in  the  ceiling.  Referring  to  the  tube- 
ventilators,  Mr.  Robson  said  he  never  knew 
them  to  cause  draughts  in  any  weather,  so 
long  as  their  sectional  area  bore  a due  proportion 
to  the  number  of  occupants  in  the  apartment  in 
which  they  were  used.  Mr.  Robson  explained 
that  the  advantage  of  the  large  central  hall  was 
that  it  admitted  of  flexibility  in  the  working  of 
the  school.  If  a class,  or  two  or  three  classes, 
had  to  be  withdrawn  for  collective  teaching  on 
any  subject,  the  hall  was  found  to  be  very 
handy.  It  was  also  useful  in  taking  the  over- 
flow of  scholars  when  the  school  became 
crowded  with  children  beyond  the  capacity  for 
which  it  was  built,  and  for  instruction  in  drill 
during  wet  weather.  We  may  add  that  the  cen- 
tral hall  in  question  resembles  in  the  main  the 
central  hall  at  the  High  School  for  Girls  at 
Blackheatb,  by  the  same  architect,  whioh  was 
illustrated  in  the  Builder  about  a year  ago;# 
with  the  exceptions  that  the  claBs-rooms  are 
somewhat  differently  disposed  around  it,  and 
that  the  hall  and  the  class-rooms  are,  in  the 
school  visited  on  Saturday  last,  all  on  the  same 
level.  


SANITARY  DISCUSSION. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  on  the  21st  nit.,  reported 
in  our  last,  Mr.  Chas.  Forster  Hayward  read  a 
portion  of  a paper  on  the  ventilation  of  drains, 
and,  proceeding  to  refer  to  the  special  difficulty 
of  keeping  them  clear  of  grease,  exhibited  a 
small  model  which  had  just  been  made  for  him  by 
Messrs.  Doultonto  illustrate  apian  he  suggested 
for  the  purpose.  The  speaker,  however,  was 
ruled  out  of  order,  as  it  had  been  suggested  that 
the  discussion  on  that  occasion  Bhould  be  con- 
fined to  questions  of  warming  and  ventilation 
rather  than  the  other  branches.  Mr.  Hayward, 
however,  calls  upon  us  to  report  him,  because 
having  long  taken  great  practical  interest  in 
the  subject  which  forces  itself  on  every  archi- 
tect more  or  less,  he  had  prepared  a paper 
which  he  would  have  delivered  the  previous 
evening  had  he  not  been  requested  to  postpone 
his  remarks  in  favour  of  some  distinguished 
visitors  present. 

The  following  are  6ome  of  the  heads  of  the 
paper.  The  special  points  to  which  be  desired 
to  call  attention  were  the  importance  of  public 
ventilation  of  drains  in  contradistinction  to  the 
host  of  private  ventilating  pipes  now  growing 
up  everywhere,  and  so  graphically  referred  to  by 
Professor  Lewis.  The  foul  air  should  be  drained 
away  from  the  private  houses  (as  much  as  foul 
water  was)  by  the  draught  of  the  sewer  created 
by  furnaces  and  shafts,  though  this  is  not  by 
any  means  a new  suggestion.  These  furnaces 
might  be  the  means  of  drawing  away  also  and 
consuming  the  smoke  from  the  flues  of  adjoin- 
ing buildings,  constructed  so  as  to  communicate 
with  the  same,  while  the  heat  evolved  would 
generate  power  for  electric  lighting  and  other 
purposes.  It  was  his  belief  that  this  was  not 
only  practicable,  but  likely  before  very  long  to 
come  to  pass.  As  regards  ventilation  of  roomB 
and  buildings,  a system  was  noted  which  he 
had  seen  working  automatically  (and  which — 
since  then — had  obtained  the  approval  of 
the  Congress  at  Exeter),  so  that  on  a certain 
heat  being  attained, — the  apparatus  being 
set  to  act  at  any  given  point  of  the  ther- 
mometer,— a valve  or  grating  could  be  opened 
for  the  admission  of  more  fresh  air,  and  the 
temperature  regulated  thereby,  the  apparatus 
acting  also  in  the  reverse  way,  to  close  the  valve 


on  the  temperature  being  lowered  to  the  re- 
quired point.  One  might  dilate  on  this  at  some 
length  ; but  it  was  desirable  to  remember  that 
after  all,  the  great  point  in  London  was  to  take 
care  what  sort  of  air  was  admitted  for  ventila- 
tion ; for,  if  that  were  not  right,  it  mattered  very 
little  as  to  the  means  employed  to  admit  it.  The 
great  mass  of  air  in  our  London  houses  is  drawn 
from  the  basement,  and  remembering  this,  one 
need  not  mention  what  abominations  are  often 
drawn  up  the  staircase,  with  the  heated  air  of 
the  kitchen,  &c.,  to  pollute  the  comparatively 
pure  ground  and  upper  floor  atmosphere.  It 
was  because  of  this  that  he  was  inclined  to 
press  the  point  of  ventilation  of  sewers  a3  of 
more  importance  even  than  the  ventilation  of 
rooms.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  however,  he 
was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Christian’s  views  of  natural 
ventilation,  by  opening  windows  in  most  cases, 
and  in  others  by  so-called  Tobin’s  tubes,  and 
Boyle’s  talo  valve  ventilators  in  extracting  flues 
or  shafts,  preventing  down-draught  when  not  in 
action  as  up-shafts.  In  a large  building  (the 
Gymnasium)  which  tho  writer  had  built  at 
Harrow,  Borne  shafts  (somewhat  similar  to  the 
Tobin  Bystem)  had  been  fixed  under  the  windows, 
with  regulating  doors  and  covers  internally,  bo 
that  at  the  cills,  which  were  high  up  the  walls, 
air  was  admitted  as  required.  In  other  build- 
ings at  that  place  Watson’s  system  had  been 
employed  with  certain  great  disadvantages,  viz., 
noise  of  wind  and  strong  down-draught  occa- 
sionally ; but  the  simplest  plan  of  all  for  echool 
dormitories  was  the  fixing  of  louvres  over  the 
door-heads,  properly  warming  and  ventilating 
the  passages,  and  having  plenty  of  window- 
space  as  well.  No  special  mechanical  system 
would  suit  schools  generally,  he  was  persuaded, 
unless  where  more  than  ordinary  care  could  be 
given  to  it.  


THE  MONUMENT  TO  TITIAN,  CADORE. 

Cadore,  in  Upper  Italy,  has  now  become 
quite  the  rage  among  travellers.  Tourists  pure 
and  simple  “ do”  it;  members  of  Alpine  clubs 
revel  in  the  mountain  beauties  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ; artists  and  writers  illustrate  and  describe 
its  lovely  scenery.  Even  a novelist,  Signor  Cac- 
oianiga,  has  made  it  the  stage  of  a charming 
novel,  the  “ Rocoolo  di  Sant’  Alipio,”  the  plot 
of  which  is  laid  in  Cadore,  and  which  treats 
of  the  stirring  events  of  the,  for  Italians, 
memorable  year  1848. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  this  Alpine  region, 
the  memory  of  their  great  townsman,  Titian, 
has  always  been  held  in  very  great  veneration. 
We  need  scarcely  tell  our  readers  that  Titian 
was  born  in  Pieve  di  Cadore  in  the  year  1477, 
and  died  there  on  the  27th  of  August,  1576,  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-nine  years,  whilst 
engaged  in  painting  his  600th  picture.  Thus 
came  a glorious  life  to  a glorious  end,  after 
seventy-two  years  of  active  and  artistic  labour, 
which  finds  no  equal  in  the  life  of  any  other 
artist.  Every  one  has  heard  how  the  proud  and 
powerful  Emperor  Charles  Y.  showed  his  esteem 
for  the  great  artist.  Whilst  in  the  painter’s 
studio,  he  picked  up  a brush  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hands  of  the  venerable  painter, 
remarking,  “ Titian  is  worthy  of  the  services  of 
an  emperor.” 

The  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cadore  to 
raise  a monument  to  the  memory  of  their  great 
fellow  citizen  has  now  been  fulfilled.  A 
beautiful  statue  of  Titian,  modelled  by  Signor 
Dal  Zotto,  and  cast  in  bronze  by  De  Poli 
Brothers,  of  Yittorio,  was  solemnly  unveiled  at 
Pieve  di  Cadore  on  the  5th  of  September  last. 

The  usual  speeohes  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  on  such  occasions  were  not  spared,  nor 
were  the  customary  illuminations,  dinners,  and 
other  solemnities  forgotten.  Even  a special 
publication,  to  commemorate  the  event,  was 
brought  out,  under  the  title  of  “ Cadore  e 
Titiano,”  which,  among  many  other  interesting 
mementos  of  the  artist,  contained  an  autograph 
of  this  supereminently  great  painter. 


Engravings  in  Mezzotinto.  — The  Bur- 
lington Fine  Art  Club  are  exhibiting  in  the 
gallery  of  the  club,  Savile-row,  a collection 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  art  of  engraving 
in  mezzo-tinto  down  to  the  time  of  David  Lucas. 
It  consists  of  198  works,  includes  specimens  of 
the  first  known  productions  by  Ludwig  von 
Siegen,  1642,  and  is  of  rare  interest.  As  is 
usual  with  the  club,  an  excellent  catalogue  has 
been  prepared. 
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NEW  SYNAGOGUE,  GARNET  HILL,  GLASGOW. 


the  ladies’  gallery,  is  handsomely  finished,  and 
consists  of  a centre  flight,  6 ft.  wide,  and  two 
side  flights.  A roomy  landing,  16  ft.  square, 
gives  access  by  swing-doors  to  the  gallery,  whioh 
is  arranged  in  the  usual  manner,  but  each  seat 
is  divided  off  by  arms,  as  in  the  area.  From  the 
landing  at  the  gallery  a passage  leads  to  a com- 
mittee-room, 25  ft.  by  18  ft.,  over  the  entrance- 
hall  ; there  is  also  here  a ladies’  room,  &c.  The 
side  windows  are  double-lights,  those  under  the 
galleries  having  Bquare  heads  and  the  upper  ones 
circular.  The  staircase  has  a large  three-light 
circular-headed  window.  The  east  end  has  two 
circular  windows  above  the  side  galleries.  All 
these  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass, 


moulded  and  carved  arch,  which  contains  a 
circular  cusped  window  ; each  side  of  the 
entrance-gable  is  flanked  by  pinnacles.  The 
entrance-hall  is  25  ft.  by  18  ft.,  lighted  by  two 
double-light  windows  ; swing-doors  lead  to  tbe 
main  vestibule,  which,  including  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  main  staircase,  measures  49  ft.  by 
16  ft.  Access  to  the  area  iB  obtained  by  swing- 
doors  from  the  vestibule.  The  area  is  seated 
with  rows  of  seats  on  both  sides  facing  the 
centre,  which  part  is  unseated  and  partly  occu- 
pied by  the  reader’s  desk  and  warden’s  pew. 
Each  seat  is  divided  off  by  arms,  and  a passage 
runs  along  the  side  walls  by  which  easy  and 
quiet  access  can  be  obtained  to  the  seats.  The 
apse  is  occupied  by  the  ark,  which  is  an  im- 
portant and  ornamental  feature  in  the  building. 
A flight  of  five  circular  white  marble  steps  leads 
up  to  the  level  where  the  ark  stands.  The 
interior  dimensions  of  the  building  are  : — Length, 
69  ft. ; width,  49  ft.  6 in. ; height  to  the  centre 
of  the  arched  ceiling,  41  ft.  The  interior  is 
divided  longitudinally  by  octagonal  pillars  with 
ornamental  caps,  which  support  the  ladies’ 


NEW  SYNAGOGUE,  GARNET-HILL, 
GLASGOW. 

The  new  building  is  situated  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  Hill-street  and  Thistle-street.  The 
main  building  stands  east  and  west,  the  apse 
being  towards  the  east,  and  facing  Thistle- 
street.  The  dimensions  are : — Length,  90  ft. ; 
breadth,  53  ft.  6 in.,  exclusive  of  the  Bpace  occu- 
pied by  the  apse,  25  ft.  6 in.  by  11  ft. ; and  the 
entrance-hall,  29  ft.  by  22  ft.  6 in.  From  the 
sloping  nature  of  the  ground  a good  basement- 
floor  has  been  obtained,  which,  on  the  south  side, 
is  entirely  above  the  ground.  The  accommoda- 
tion provided  on  this  floor  consists  of  a hall, 
42  ft.  by  21  ft.  6 in. ; two  committee  - rooms, 
each  28  ft.  by  21  ft.  6 in.  ; a keeper’s  house, 
bath-room,  lavatories,  &o.  Access  to  this  floor 
is  obtained  at  the  Thistle- street  level,  as  well 
as  by  a stair  from  the  main  entrance,  whioh 
will  be  from  Hill-street.  The  area  of  the  build- 
ing set  apart  for  males  will  accommodate  312, 
the  gallery,  for  ladies,  218,  giving  total  of  530. 
The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is  Romanesque , 
with  a Moresque  feeling  introduced  in  the  detail 
and  decorations. 

The  principal  entrance  from  Hill  - street  is 


executed  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Bennet  & Sons, 
Gordon-street. 
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NEW  SYNAGOGUE,  GARNET  HILL,  GLASGOW. Interior  View,  Looking  towards  the  Ark. 

Mr.  John  M‘Leod,  Architect. 


MONUMENT  TO  TITIAN,  PIEVE  DI  CADORE,  ITALY. S.gror  Dal  Zotto,  Sculptor. 
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THE  NEW  OBSERVATORY,  VIENNA. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  best  things 
are  worst  come  by.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
it  has  required  a great  deal  of  labour  and  patience 
before  Vienna  could  obtaia  an  observatory 
wor;hy  of  the  present  state  of  practical  astro- 
nomy and  the  city.  But  now  that  the  work  is 
finished,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  equal  truth 
that  the  new  observatory  is  one  of  the  most 
important  nurseries  of  observing  scientific 
astronomy,  both  on  account  of  its  favourable 
position,  ios  practical  arrangement,  and  the 
valuable  instruments  with  which  it  has  been 
provided.  The  following  short  aketoh  of  the 
previous  history  of  the  Vienna  Observatory  will 
show  that  its  erection  has  for  a long  time  been  a 
great  desideratum. 

When,  in  1753,  under  P.  Josef  Franz,  the 
former  observatory  was  established  in  the  build- 
i ig  formerly  belonging  to  the  University,  and 
now  turned  over  to  the  Imperial  Aoademy  of 
Sciences,  it  did  not  come  up  to  the  requirements 
of  astronomy  of  that  time,  principally  on  account 
of  its  unfavourable  position.  The  surrounding 
atmosphere,  darkened  by  the  smoke  of  innu- 
merable chimneys,  the  constant  vibrations  caused 
by  passing  vehioles,  and  the  frequent  tollings  of 
bells  in  the  neighbouring  Jesuits’  Churoh,  finally 
also  the  confined  view  circumscribed  by  sur- 
rounding churoh  steeples,  did  not  permit  of 
certain  important  observations.  Even  for  the 
correct  geographical  determination  of  its  own 
position,  which  is  one  of  the  most  elementary 
purposes  of  au  observatory,  it  was  found 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  shortcomings  men- 
tioned, to  improvise  a field  observatory  on  the 
Lauerberg,  an  eminenoe  just  outside  Vienna. 

As  early  as  1819,  J.  J.  von  Littrow,  the 
father  and  predecessor  in  office  of  the  present 
i Astronomer  of  the  Observatory,  insisted  upon 
j the  erection  of  a new  observatory.  Science, 
i however,  was  at  that  time  still  treated  Cin- 
! derella  fashion,  and  thus  the  eminent  astro- 
nomer mentioned  only  succeeded  in  effecting 
i the  re-building  of  the  old  observatory  and  the 
i acquisition  of  new  instruments.  But  the  prin- 
i cipal  defeots  had  not  been  remedied  by  those 
I steps,  and  Director  Carl  von  Littrow,  on  assuming 
| office  in  1812,  had  to  earnestly  resume  the 
: formerly  vain  efforts  of  his  father.  But  he  had 
i to  wait  a long  time  for  the  realisation  of  his 
: scheme,  which  he  himself  styled  the  “ principal 
i aim  of  his  life,”  for  only  in  1868  Littrow  was 
: commissioned  to  select  a site  in  the  neighbour- 
I hood  of  Vienna  for  the  erection  of  an  observa- 
! tory.  After  a long  search,  the  most  southern 
i part  of  the  so-called  Tiirkensohanze  (Turk’s 
i Redoubt),  near  Wahring,  appeared  the  most 
j desirable  spot. 

Rising  about  150  ft.  above  the  city,  and  con- 
I sequently  higher  than  the  atmosphere  of  Vienna, 
i this  locality  possessed  the  recommendation,  that 
i its  distanoe  from  the  new  university  is  nob  too 
I great.  The  ground  (of  an  area  of  220,000  square 
i feet)  was  purchased  from  the  freeholder  in  1872. 
s In  order  to  elaborate  the  plans  for  the  new 
:i  building,  Professor  Edmund  Weiss,  Assistant 
| Observer  of  the  Vienna  Observatory,  went  in  the 
r summer  of  1872  to  England  and  America  to 
i inquire  into  the  working  of  the  principal 
t observatories  there,  and  to  visit  the  optical 
i establishments  of  repute  of  those  countries. 
I The  information  collected  with  indefatigable 
zeal  by  Professor  Weiss  soon  led  to  plans  for 
the  new  observatory  being  drawn  up,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  was  confided  to  Herr  F.  Fellner, 
the  architect  of  the  Vienna  Stadtheater.  The 
first  Bod  was  turned  in  March,  1874,  and  the 
new  establishment,  provided  with  some  of  the 
newest  instruments,  was  opened  in  1877. 

The  building  is  cruciform,  a residence  being 
adjoined  to  the  longer  member  of  the  cross. 
:l  The  front  (southern)  of  the  building,  represented 
in  the  illustration  which  we  give,  contains  the 
| residences  of  the  director,  of  Professor  Weiss, 
<i  and  of  the  assistants,  the  lecture-hall,  library, 

; and  officep.  The  observatory  proper  has  as  its 
j centre  a dome  42  ft.  in  diameter.  This  will  con- 
i tain  the  largest  telescope  of  the  establishment, 
t)  This  telescope  is  the  work  of  Howard  Grubb,  of 
,i  Dublin,  cost  about  10,000L,  and  has  an  opening 
of  2 ft.  3 in.  and  a focus  of  32  ft.  The  cupola, 

I which  permits  of  an  uninterrupted  view  on  all 
t sides,  is  surrounded  by  a large  room,  containing 
! the  movable  instruments  of  the  observatory, 
i The  terraces  running  round  this  part  of  the 
building  permit  of  observations  being  taken  in 
the  open  air  towards  all  points  of  the  compass. 
To  the  east,  north,  and  west  of  the  principal 
i dome,  are  wings  for  the  meridional  instruments. 


Each  of  those  wings  ends  in  a smaller  dome 
with  a diameter  of  21  ft.  Two  of  those  domes 
contain  also  refractors  for  current  observations, 
the  largest  of  which  has  an  opening  of  1 ft.  and 
a focus  of  16  ft.,  and  was  made  by  Clark,  of 
Boston,  at  a cost  of  1,200Z.  The  northern  dome, 
not  seen  in  our  illustration,  contains  the  photo- 
graphic and  spectroscopic  apparatus.  All  the 
establishments  which  have  supplied  the  Vienna 
observatory  with  its  instruments  were  visited  by 
Herr  Weiss. 

Notwithstanding  th9  disadvantages  under 
which  its  staff  had  to  labour,  the  old  Vienna 
observatory  was  well  known  for  the  value  of  its 
observations  ; and  it  is  therefore  fully  expected 
that  the  new  establishment,  provided  with  all  the 
apparatus  indispensable  for  an  observatory  of 
the  first  order,  will  soon  take  rank  with  those 
of  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  Pultowa,  and  others 
of  like  eminence.* 


THE  RECTANGULAR  KEEP  OF  A 
NORMAN  CASTLE. 

What  is  known  as  the  Norman  style  of  archi- 
tecture prevailed  in  England  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Stephen, — that  is, 
from  1066  to  1151 ; but  this  latter  is  necessarily 
au  arbitrary  date,  since  it  was  by  degrees  only 
that  one  Btyle  of  architecture  passed  into 
another,  and  the  Norman  features,  though  found 
in  all  buildings,  and  especially  in  castles,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  or  1189, 
became  more  and  more  mixed  up  with  those  of 
the  succeeding  style. 

The  castles  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, whether  in  Normandy  or  in  England, 
were  of  two  distinct  types, — those  with  the 
rectangular  and  those  with  the  shell  keep.  The 
former  were  almost  always  employed  when  the 
site  selected  was  a new  one,  the  latter  where 
the  site  was  old,  and  where  there  existed  a 
“ motte  ” or  mound.  There  are  exceptions  to 
this, — that  is  to  say,  the  rectangular  keep  is 
occasionally  found  on  an  old  site,  but  the  shell 
keep  is  never  found  on  a new  one.  The  dis- 
tinction was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
massive  heavy  tower  could  only  be  safely 
founded  upon  solid  ground,  whereas  the  lighter 
and  more  widely  distributed  weight  of  the 
shell  keep  was  better  suited  to  that  which  was 
artificial.  The  shell  type  was  probably  the  most 
numerous  of  the  two  ; but  the  tower  type,  being 
of  a more  solid  and  more  durable  character,  has 
lasted  longest,  and  is  at  this  time  so  much  the 
most  common,  that  it  has  been  designated  by 
writers  of  authority  as  the  type,  instead  of  as 
but  one  of  the  two  types  of  a Norman  keep. 
The  rectangular  and  the  Bhell  keep  never  occur 
in  the  same  castle  ; and,  as  a rule,  where  there 
is  a mound  there  is  no  rectangular  keep.  The 
only  known  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  at  Christ- 
church, Guildford,  Clun,  Saffron  Walden,  and 
Bramber.  At  Christchurch  the  mound  is  low, 
and  the  keep  walls  seem  to  be  carried  through 
it  to  the  solid  ground.  At  Guildford,  as  at 
Clun,  where  the  mound  is  large,  the  keep  is 
built  on  its  elope,  so  that  the  lower  end  and  one- 
third  of  the  contiguous  sides  are  seen  to  rest 


* According  to  the  Annuaire  of  the  Brussels  Observatory 
for  1881,  there  are  at  present  118  public  astronomical 
observatories  in  full  activity,  viz., — 81  in  Europe,  2 in 
Asia,  2 in  Africa,  3 in  Oceania,  and  27  io  the  two  Americas. 
The  United  States  alone  have  19,  Mexico  has  2,  Brazil, 
Chili,  Columbia,  Ecuador,  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
New  Britain,  one  each.  In  Europe,  Prussia  i?  the  state 
which  has  most  public  observatories  ; it  has  29 ; next  come 
England  and  Russia,  which  have  respectively  Hand  12; 
then  Italy,  which  has  9,  Austria  8,  France  G,  Switzerland 
4,  Sweden  3,  Holland,  Norway,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  2 
each  ; lastly,  Belgium,  Greece,  and  Denmark.  The  oldest 
observatory  in  operation  at  present  i3  that  of  Leyden, 
founded  in  1032  ; it  has  thus  existed  nearly  two  centuries 
and  a half.  That  of  Copenhagen  was  instituted  a few 
years  later:  it  dates  from  1637.  Forty  years  after,  the 
observatory  of  Paris  was  founded,  and  in  1675  that  of 
Greenwich.  Of  observatories  founded  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  41  still  exist ; 3 were  founded  between  1700  and 
1725,  6 between  1725  and  1750,  19  between  1750  and  1775, 
and  13  bet  ween  1775  and  1800.  Of  those  instituted  during 
the  present  century,  19  date  from  between  1800  and  1825, 
17  from  1825  to  1850,  39  from  1850  to  188  ).  The  observa- 
tories of  Italy  date  from  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  Russia  the  oldest  observatory,  that  of  Moscow, 
was  founded  in  1760,  those  of  Warsaw  and  Wilna  date 
from  1714,  the  nine  others  being  instituted  in  the  present 
century.  In  Germany  the  oldest  observatory  is  that  of 
Berlin  (1705).  Four  new  observatories  have  been  erected 
within  the  last  two  years.  In  France,  after  that  of  Paris, 
which  dates  from  1667,  the  oldest  observatories  are  those 
of  Marseilles  (1702)  and  Toulouse  (1775).  Those  of 
Meudon,  Lyons,  and  Montsouris  are  recent.  The  oldest 
observatory  of  the  New  World  is  that  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
founded  in  1780.  After  it  the  oldest  is  that  of  Chicago 
(1822).  The  other  observatories  of  America  have  been 
consiructed  in  the  socond  half  of  this  century.  In 
America,  since  1870,  six  observatories  of  the  best  con- 
struction and  equipped  wi'h  the  most  perfeot  instruments 
have  been  established. 


on  the  solid  ground, and  thus  effectually  counteract 
the  tendency  of  the  upper  part  to  slide  down, 
Walden  has  not  been  carefully  examined.  At 
Bramber  there  is  an  oblong  natural  hill,  Bur- 
rounded  by  a very  deep  ditch,  in  part  artificial, 
while  at  one  end  of  the  hill  is  a square  keep,  and 
near  the  other  end  a small  mound.  At  Llwchwr, 
in  South  Wales,  a small  square  tower  stands 
upon  a low  and  ill-defined  mound,  mixed  up  with 
the  bank  of  a Roman  camp.  The  tower,  indeed, 
is  not  actually  Norman,  though  no  doubt  early, 
and  it  most  probably  descends  to  the  natural 
ground.  The  large  rectangular  tower  at  Oxford 
is  not  the  keep,  bat  a mural  tower,  though  of 
unusual  bulk.  The  keep  there  was  a shell,  aud 
crowned  the  mound.  At  Kenilworth  there  seems 
to  have  been  a small  mound,  which  has  been 
included  within  the  keep,  the  walls  of  which 
rest  upon  the  natural  rook.  The  mound  in  this 
way  fills  up  the  basement  of  the  keep,  the 
ground-floor  of  which  is  thus  raised  12  ft.  to 
15  fc.  above  the  exterior  level,  as  in  the  shell 
keep  of  Berkeley,  and  in  some  degree  at- 
Fontefract. 

The  rectangular  keep  is,  of  all  military  struc- 
tures, the  simplest  in  form,  the  grandest  in  out- 
line and  dimensions,  the  sternest  in  passive 
strength,  the  most  durable  in  design  and  work- 
manship, and  in  most  oases  by  bo  me  years  the 
earliest  in  date.  Of  the  five  great  fortresses 
which  covered  the  road  from  Dover  to  London, 
Dover  itself,  Canterbury,  Rochester,  and  London- 
have  square  keeps ; the  fifth,  Tonbridge,  having 
an  earlier  mound,  has  a shell-keep.  Farnham 
and  Berkhampstead,  Windsor,  Wallingford,  and 
Oxford, — fortresses  guarding  London  from  the 
west, — having  monnds,  have  not  square  keeps. 
Hedingham  and  Colchester  to  the  east,  having 
square  keeps,  are  without  the  mound,  though 
Hedingham,  like  Corfe  and  Bramber,  stands  on 
a natural  hill.  Northwards,  Warwick  and  Kenil- 
worth confirm  the  rule,  one  having  had  a mound 
and  no  square  keep ; the  other  a square  keep  which 
has  absorbed  the  mound,  if  mound  there  was.  At 
Belvoir,  the  mound,  a natural  hill,  is  capped  by 
a shell,  as  were  the  artificial  mounds  of  Bedford, 
Cambridge,  Clare,  Eye,  and  Oogar,  while  reot- 
angular  keeps  are,  or  were,  found  at  Chepstow, 
Ludlow,  Bristol,  and  Wattlesborough,  Lancaster 
and  Newcastle,  and  on  the  moundless  sites  of 
Bamborough,  Carlisle,  Corfe,  Norham,  Norwich, 
Nottingham,  Porchester,  Scarborough,  Knares- 
borough,  Helmsley,  and  Richmond,  and  in  the 
less  distinguished  lordships,  some  of  Norman 
foundation,  of  Appleby,  Brough,  Brougham, 
Bowes,  Castle  Rising,  Clitheroe,  Castleton, 
Goderich,  and  Prudhoe.  Where  there  is  a rect- 
angular keep  it  rises  high  over  every  part  of  the 
fortress,  and  gives,  as  at  Bamborough,  unity 
and  grandeur  to  the  architectural  composition. 
It  is  usually,  as  at  Rochester,  Dover,  Richmond, 
and  Scarborough,  placed  upon  the  highest  ground 
within  the  enclosure,  and  very  rarely  indeed  in 
or  near  the  centre,  although,  as  in  London,  it 
may  have  been  rendered  central  by  the  removal 
of  its  original  enceinte  and  the  substitution  of 
new  and  extended  lines.  At  Mailing,  perhaps 
the  earliest  in  Eagland  of  these  keeps,  and  at 
Helmsley  and  Scarborough,  probably  the  two 
latest, — for  that  of  Knaresborough,  though 
square,  is  of  Decorated  date, — the  keep  stands 
on  one  side  of,  and  forms  a part  of  the  enceinte. 
At  Bamborough,  Bramber,  Canterbury,  Carlisle, 
Clitheroe,  and  Rochester,  the  keep  stands  clear 
of,  bat  very  near  to,  the  outer  wall,  of  which,  at 
Porchester,  it  forms  one  angle.  At  Kenilworth 
and  Bridgnorth  the  keep  forms  an  angle  of  the 
inner  wall;  at  Norham,  one  face  ranges  with 
the  onter  and  one  with  the  inner  wall ; and  at 
Ludlow  and  Ogmore  the  keep  is  placed  on  the 
inner  wall,  close  to  the  main  gateway.  Dover 
stands  detached  ia  the  middle  of  what 
appears  to  be  its  original  enclosure,  and  so, 
probably,  did  Hedingham  and  Castle  Rising.  At 
Mitford,  near  Morpeth,  is  a singular  example  of 
a rectangular  keep,  of  which  three  angles  are 
right-angled,  and  the  fourth  face  is  broken  into 
two  planes  meeting  at  a low  salient.  It  is  pro- 
bably late  in  the  period. 

- These  keeps  vary  in  dimensions  from  25  ft.  to 
SO  ft.  and  even  100  ft.  in  the  side,  and  they  are 
■sually  from  one  and  half  to  two  diameters  in 
height  to  the  base  of  the  parapet.  Many  have 
been  raised  a stage,  as  Porchester,  Bridgnorth, 
Richmond,  Brough,  Brougham,  Kenilworth, 
and  Norham.  In  most  of  these  oases  the  addi- 
tisn  was  made  within  the  Norman  period,  and 
possibly  contemporaneous  with  the  substitution 
of  a covering  of  lead  for  one  of  shingles  or  stone 
tiles. 

Usually  the  flat  exterior  faces  are  relieved  by 
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broad  pilaster  strips  of  slight  projection,  from 
5 £b.  to  10  ft.  wide,  by  6 in.  in  depth,  one  at  the 
end  of  and  flanking  each  face,  and  in  the  larger 
keep3  one,  or  even  two,  between  them.  The 
flanking  pilasters  are  commonly  placed  so  as  to 
cover  the  angle,  the  two  meeting  ; sometimes, 
however,  they  do  not  quite  meet,  and  the  solid 
angle  is  replaced  by  a hollow  nook,  occasionally, 
in  late  keeps,  as  at  Castle  Rising  and  Scar- 
borough, occupied  by  a bold  bead  or  engaged 
shaft.  In  all  but  the  very  small  keeps,  these 
flanking  pilasters  are  continued  8 ft.  to  10  ft. 
clear  above  the  parapet  as  the  outer  faces  of 
square  turrets,  now  usually  ruined.  At  Heding- 
ham  one,  partly  perfect,  remains.  Those  on  the 
White  tower  and  at  Rochester  are  in  part  ori- 
ginal, and  certainly  represent  very  closely 
original  structures.  At  Bowes  there  seems  to 
have  been  but  one  turret,  covering  the  stair- 
head. The  intermediate  pilasters  usually  stop 
either  just  below  the  base  of  the  parapet,  or 
below  an  upper  window.  At  Dover  they  are 
carried  into  the  parapet  and  support  slight  in- 
ternal recesses  there,  but  this  is  very  rare.  The 
pilasters  usually  are  divided  by  strings  into 
stages,  marking  the  levels  of  the  different 
floors,  and  all  rise  from  a common  plinth,  some- 
times slight;  but  sometimes,  as  at  Mailing, 
Kenilworth,  Guildford,  and  Norham,  where  one 
side  rises  from  lower  ground,  the  plinth  is  8 ft. 
to  10  ft.  high,  and  has  at  Kenilworth  and 
Norham  a very  bold  base.  The  set-off  and  string- 
course are  sometimes  carried  along  both  wall  and 
pilasters.  At  Colchester  one  corner  of  the  keep 
is  rounded,  and  carries  a well-stair;  at  the 
White  Tower  a similar  half-round  forms  the 
apse  of  the  chapel,  and  the  pilasters  appear  upon 
it ; at  Rochester  the  rounded  corner  is  solid, 
save  at  one  story,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  a 
reconstruction.  The  pilasters  are  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  of  the  Norman  style,  and 
their  presence  at  once  distinguishes  a keep  of 
that  period  from  the  fine  fourteenth-century 
towers,  as  Borthwick  and  Lochleven,  found  in 
Scotland,  as  well  as  from  towers  of  Early 
English  date,  where  the  pilasters  are  bolder  and 
narrower,  and  often,  as  at  Exeter  Castle,  cham- 
fered at  the  angles. 

The  keep  wall  is  from  7 ft.  to  14  ft.  thick,  and 
at  the  base  sometimes  20  ft.  That  of  Colohester 
is  reputed  to  be  30  ft.  That  of  the  Tower  of 
London  is  said  to  have  taken  six  weeks  to  pierce, 
with  all  modern  tools  and  appliances.  The  lower 
14  ft.  of  the  keep  of  Newcastle  is  thought  to  be 
solid.  The  wall  usually  diminishes  in  thickness 
as  it  rises,  sometimes  by  external  sets-off  of  6 in., 
more  commonly  by  an  internal  step  of  1 ft.  at 
each  floor  level.  Occasionally  the  exterior  face 
slopes  inward  or  batters,  but  this  is  unusual.  The 
summit  at  the  level  of  the  allure  or  battlement 
walk  is  seldom  less  than  6 ft.,  and  often  7 ft.  or 
S ft.  thick.  Within,  the  larger  keeps  are  divided 
by  a croBS  wall  ascending  to  the  summit,  and 
usually  pierced  in  each  floor.  Sometimes  this 
wall  is  confined  to  the  basement  and  first  floor. 
Kenilworth,  a large  keep,  had  no  cross  wall ; 
Norwich,  Colchester,  and  Canterbury  had  two, 
and  some  have  chambers  walled  off  at  the  ends 
by  secondary  cross  walls,  as  Castle  Rising  and 
Wolvesey.  At  Bowes  two  walls  divided  the  base- 
ment into  three  chambers.  Usually  these  dividing 
walls  were  pierced  by  doorways,  but  the  openings 
in  the  main  floor  were  larger.  At  Scarborough 
was,  and  at  Hedingham  still  is,  a single  large 
arch ; at  Rochester  and  at  Middleham  are 
several  arches.  Where  there  is  no  cross  wall  its 
place  was,  no  doubt,  supplied  by  posts  of  timber. 
The  smaller  keeps  have  a basement  and  a first 
■floor ; the  larger,  a second  and  third  floor, — the 
latter  being  often  an  early  addition. 

The  basement  chamber  is  almost  always  at  the 
exterior  ground  level,  and  never  muoh  below  it; 
it  is  commonly  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  lighted, 
or  rather  aired,  by  one  or  more  narrow  loops  in 
each  face,  splayed  and  stepped  up  to  within  : 
Richmond  has  not  even  theBe, — the  basement 
was  evidently  always  a Btore-room.  Now  aDd 
then,  but  not  often,  its  walls  contain  chambers  : 
more  commonly  they  are  solid.  In  small  keeps, 
as  Ludlow  and  Carlisle,  the  first  was  the  main 
floor,  or  room  of  state ; in  the  larger,  as 
Rochester,  it  seems  to  have  been  a barrack. 
The  apertures  were  rather  larger  than  those 
below,  but  not  much.  In  the  walls  were  com- 
monly chambers.  In  the  large  keeps  the  main 
floor,  usually  the  second,  was  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft. 
high,  generally  with  windows  2 ft.  or  so  broad, 
and  often  coupled  under  a Bingle  arch  outside. 
Inside,  the  recess  was  splayed,  and  sometimes 
descended  to  the  floor  level,  while  in  the  jambs 
were  door  . openings  into  mural  chambers. 


Some  of  the  castle  halls  must  have  been 
noble  rooms.  Where  there  was  a cross  wall, 
as  at  Rochester,  Norham,  and  Middleham,  there 
were  two  rooms,  at  Kenilworth  only  one,  unless, 
indeed,  the  open  space  was  subdivided  by  a 
brattice.  Usually,  in  the  larger  castle3,  the  wall 
of  the  main  floor  is  pierced,  high  up,  by  a sort 
of  triforium  gallery,  into  which  the  outer  win- 
dows open,  and  which  opens  into  the  chamber 
by  lofty  and  larger  arches  of  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  open- 
ing. Possibly  these  galleries  and  their  windows 
were  intended  to  give  another  line  of  defence  ; 
but  they  must  have  destroyed  the  privacy  of  the 
hall  and  made  it  very  cold.  Above  the  main 
floor  was  an  upper  floor,  probably  occupied  as 
private  rooms,  bratticed  off  by  partitions  of  wood. 
Where  this  floor  was  not  a part  of  the  original 
building,  to  gain  it  seems  to  have  been  one  object 
of  the  addition.  It  was  placed  immediately 
below  the  roof.  The  original  roof  seems  to  have 
been  open,  at  a moderate  pitch,  such  as  was 
necessary  to  carry  off  the  water  from  a covering 
of  shingles.  The  gables  did  not  rise  above  the 
parapet,  so  that  there  was  thus  a great  loss  of 
space.  In  the  smaller  keeps  the  roof  was  a 
simple  ridge  with  lateral  gutters;  where  there 
■was  a cross  wall  the  roof  was  double,  with  a 
central  as  well  as  lateral  gutters.  That  this 
was  the  usual  arrangement  is  clear  from  the  old 
weather  mouldings,  whioh  remain  in  the  end 
walls  wherever  these  have  been  raised.  The 
original  roof  having  its  ridge  rather  below  the 
parapet,  had  its  side  gutters  in  deep  hollows.  Of 
oourse,  no  militaryjengine  could  have  been  placed 
on  such  a roof.  Where  the  walls  have  been 
raised  the  roof  has  been  replaced  by  a floor,  and 
an  upper  story  introduced  with  either  a flat,  or 
nearly  flat,  and  leaded  roof.  These  additions 
are  almost  always  lateNorman ; but  at  Brougham 
they  are  Decorated.  At  Ludlow,  where  there 
was  a central  ridge  with  two  lateral  gutters,  the 
interior  has  been  re-arranged,  and  a flat  roof 
laid  at  the  ridge  level  of  the  old  one,  gaining  a 
floor  without  raising  the  walls.  The  gables  never 
seem,  as  in  the  Scottish  towers,  to  have  risen 
above  the  parapet.  Probably  one  reason  why 
the  Norman  roofs  were  lifted  and  flattened  was 
to  allow  of  military  engines  being  placed  upon 
them,  and  the  use  of  lead  must  have  come  in 
rather  suddenly  just  before  the  close  of  the 
Norman  period. 

The  floors  of  these  keeps  are  almost  always  of 
timber  ; thick  rough  plauks,  resting  upon  stout 
balks  12  in.  or  14  in.  square,  placed  about  2 ft. 
or  3 ft.  apart,  and  resting  either  on  a ledge  or 
in  regular  joist-holes.  Such  floors  exposed  the 
keep  to  be  burnt,  and  once  well  on  fire  it  would 
certainly  burn  till  it  was  gutted.  The  basement 
is  now  and  then  vaulted,  but  the  vaulting  is 
very  rarely  original,  and  when  it  is  so  the  keep  is 
late.  The  vaulting  at  the  Tower  and  at  Dover  is 
modern  brickwork ; the  Ludlow  vault  seems 
Early  English  ; that  at  the  lower  part  of  Carlisle, 
that  of  Porobester,  Brougham,  Bowes,  and  Rich- 
mond, Decorated  ; the  vaulting  at  Middleham, 
Newcastle,  and  Mitford  may  be  original.  The 
vaulting  at  Norham,  a late  keep,  may  be  original, 
but  was  more  probably  inserted  at  an  early  period 
by  Bishop  Puiset.  That  of  Bamborough  is  an 
insertion.  The  basement  of  Bowes  was  vaulted, 
but  what  remains  of  one  rib  is  either  Deoorated 
or  later.  In  a few  examples  where  guns  have 
been  mounted  on  a Norman  keep,  a brick  vault 
has  been  sprung  over  the  upper  chamber,  and 
the  roof  filled  up  and  paved.  At  Dover,  Car- 
lisle, and  Newcastle,  where  this  has  been  done, 
the  upper  openings  of  the  hall  are  closed,  and 
the  interior  of  the  fabric  utterly  disfigured. 
There  is  certainly  no  original  vaulting  of  a great 
chamber  higher  than  the  basement. 

In  most  keeps  there  is  a well-stair  in  one 
angle,  which  commences  at  the  ground-level, 
supplies  every  floor,  and  terminates  on  the  roof 
under  the  turret-head,  but  has  no  communi- 
cation below  with  the  exterior.  This  was  so 
originally  at  the  White  Tower.  There  are 
also  other  staircases  at  other  levels,  beginning 
on  the  first,  or  even  the  seoond,  floor,  and  not 
always  reaching  the  roof.  As  a rule,  one  Btair, 
descending  to  the  storeroom,  seems  to  have  been 
enough ; but  it  was  thought  an  advantage  to 
have  two  or  three  ascending  from  the  hall  or 
upper  floor  to  the  ramparts,  for  readiness  during 
a siege.  At  Canterbury  there  are  also  two  well- 
staircases  in  the  side  walls  ; and  there  is  one  in 
London.  These  well-staircases  are  from  8 ft.  to 
12  ft.  diameter,  and  lighted  with  loops.  Usually 
they  communicate  with  each  floor  through  a 
sort  of  lobby.  The  stairs  are  always  of  stone. 
As  the  steps  at  each  angle  do  not  suit  the  same 
level  of  the  mural  gallery,  these  latter  are  coaxed 


and  accommodated  usually  very  clumsily.  Nov 
and  then  the  arrangement  is  different,  the  stair 
stops  at  the  first  floor,  and  is  continued  at  the 
opposite  diagonal.  Sometimes,  as  at  Carlisle, 
Ludlow,  and  Bamborough,  where  the  outer  door 
is  at  the  ground-level,  the  staircase  commences 
in  the  side  of  the  doorway,  and  ascends  straight 
in  the  wall,  and,  on  reaching  the  next  angle 
proceeds  as  a well-stair.  This  is  so  at  Chepstow, 
where  the  upper  ascent  is  probably  an  addition. 
At  Carlisle  and  Ludlow  the  staircase  stops  at 
the  first  floor,  and  is  continued  at  another  angle. 
At  Brough,  where  the  outer  door  is  ou  the  first 
floor,  a narrow  straight  Btair  rises  in  the  wall  to 
the  seocnd.  At  Prudhoe,  it  is  continued  round 
two  sides,  and  at  Richmond.  The  direction  of 
the  staircases  may  be  always  detected  by  the 
position  of  the  exterior  loops,  and  the  general 
rule  seems  to  be  to  limit  the  approach  to  the 
stores  and  main  floor,  and  from  the  latter  to 
give  a free  access  to  the  ramparts.  The  curves 
and  angles  in  those  narrow  staircases  facilitated 
the  defence  of  them. 

The  immense  thickness  of  the  walls  is  usually 
taken  advantage  of  for  the  formation  of  mural 
chambers.  These  are  rectangular,  and  some- 
times placed  in  an  angle,  and  Leaped.  They 
are  vaulted,  usually  in  a plain  barrel,  or  equally 
plain  groining,  lighted  by  external  loops,  and 
now  and  then,  though  very  rarely,  have,  as  at 
Bowes,  a fireplace.  In  breadth,  they  vary  from 
4 ft.  to  6 ft.,  and  they  are  of  all  lengths. 
Usually  they  are  more  abundant  and  larger  in 
the  main  and  upper  floors.  They  were  intended 
for  sleeping-rooms,  garderobes,  oratories,  and 
well-chambers.  At  Guildford  is  a very  remark- 
able oratory,  at  the  first-floor  level,  L*a^aPe(J> 
with  a mural  arcade.  At  Brougham  the  oratory 
is  on  the  upper  floor.  At  Rochester  and  Dover 
the  upper  gallery  does  not  run  all  round ; and 
in  the  latter  ends  in  a prison  cell.  Some  keeps, 
even  with  thick  walls,  contain  but  few  chambers. 
The  two  remaining  sides  of  Norham,  a late  keep, 
have  none,  or,  at  most,  one.  Dover,  also  late,  is 
honeycombed  with  chambers  at  every  level,  and 
even  the  cross- wall  above  is  threaded  by  a gallery. 
Newcastle,  built  in  1080,  has  very  many  cham- 
bers. Where  there  are  garderobes  they  have 
stone  seats,  and  the  vent  is  usually  a vertical 
shaft  in  the  wall,  though  sometimes  there  is  a 
shoot  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  it,  or,  though 
more  rarely,  it  is  corbelled  out.  At  Kenilworth, 
a fine  but  late  keep,  one  angle  contained  a well- 
stair,  and  the  three  others  chambers.  They 
are  turrets  from  the  ground,  and  in  size  larger 
than  usual.  They  are  floored  with  timber. 
One  angle  turret  seems  to  have  been  wholly 
occupied  by  garderobes,  and  the  lower  part,  at 
present  filled  with  light  soil,  was  evidently  a 
large  cesspool.  At  Corfe  a very  large  garde- 
robe  tower, — perhaps  a Norman  addition, — is 
appended  to  one  side  of  the  keep. 

Most  keeps,  even  early  ones,  contain  fire- 
places. One  has  been  discovered  in  the  Tower, 
long  supposed  to  be  withoutthem.  At  Dover  they 
are  in  the  cross  wall ; at  Rochester,  where  they 
are  very  handsome,  in  the  sides.  Usually  the 
funnel  ascends  in  the  wall ; at  Rochester  and 
Colchester  it  forks,  and  the  two  flues  open  a little 
way  up  on  the  face  of  the  wall,  concealed  in  the 
hollow  angle  ©f  a pilaster.  It  is  not  easy 
to  tell  whether  a flue  is  original  when  the 
fittings  of  the  fireplace  have  been  inserted ; 
thus,  in  the  Tower  closets,  where  the  fireplaces 
are  Tudor,  there  are  no  marks  in  the  wall  as 
though  it  had  been  cut  into  to  construct  a 
flue,  so  these  may  represent  original  fireplaces, 
though  this  is  not  probable.  No  doubt  open 
hearths  were  much  used,  and  fireplaces  of  iron 
with  flues  of  wood  and  plaster,  which  would 
leave  no  trace  when  removed.  The  fireplaces  in 
the  mural  chambers  at  Dover  seem  all  to  be 
of  Tudor  date.  No  fireplace  has  been  dis- 
covered in  Richmond  keep ; there  is  an  original 
one  in  a mural  chamber  at  Bowes. 

These  keeps,  built  mainly  for  security,  have 
but  few  external  openings,  and  these  rarely  of 
any  size.  Sometimes  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
loop  is  in  the  centre  of  the  wall,  with  a splay 
each  way,  having  the  section  of  an  hour-glass. 
This  is  seen  at  Kenilworth  and  Porchester,  late 
keeps.  The  arrangement  seems  a bad  one, 
much  aiding  the  entrance  of  an  arrow.  The 
larger  windows,  sometimes  of  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  open- 
ing,  were  closed  with  shutters. 

A well  was  an  important  accessory  to  a Norman 
keep.  In  Dover  there  are  two, — one  being 
in  the  forebuilding.  Sometimes,  as  at  Bam- 
borough, Castle  Rising,  and  Bungay,  its  mouth 
is  at  the  ground  level.  More  frequently  its  pip® 
is  contained  within  the  wall  and  opens  into  a 
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special  well-chamber,  as  at  Dover,  Newcastle,  and 
Kenilworth.  At  Carlisle  it  is  in  the  wall,  and  was 
reached  by  an  internal  lateral  opening,  now  con- 
verted into  an  exterior  one.  At  Rochester  it  is  in 
thecross  wall ; the  pipe  there  ascends  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  has  an  opening  at  each  floor,  and  there  are 
traces  of  some  such  arrangement  at  Canterbury. 
At  Porchester  the  well  occupies  one  angle  of 
the  wall,  and  opens  on  each  floor.  At  Colchester 
the  well  has  been  long  closed.  At  Hedingham 
there  is  known  to  be  a well,  but  its  place  is  lost. 
Bamborough,  one  of  the  moBt  remarkable  wells 
in  the  country,  carried  down  145  ft.  in  whin 
rock,  was  only  discovered  in  the  last  century. 
At  Richmond  a hollow  octagonal  pier,  carrying 
the  vault,  has  been  built  exactly  over  the  well, 
which  is  reached  through  it.  At  Arques,  in 
Normandy,  where  the  well  is  near  one  angle, 
a pipe  has  been  built  over  it,  raising  the  month 
to  the  first-floor.  At  Bowes,  Brough,  Brougham, 
Guildford,  Castleton,  and  Corfe,  no  well  has 
been  discovered. 

Great  pains  were  usually  taken  to  cover  the 
entrances  of  these  keeps  by  a Forebuilding, 
the  details  of  which  have  been  but  little  studied. 
Upon  one  side  of  the  keep,  a part  of  its  struc- 
ture, was  placed  a smaller  tower,  also  rectan- 
gular, of  the  length, — that  is,  covering  one  side, 
— and  about  one- third  of  the  breadth  of  the  keep, 
and  two-thirds  of  its  height.  At  one  end, 
at  the  ground  level,  commenced  a straight 
staircase,  which  rose  to  near  the  other  end, 
when  it  stopped  at  a landing,  which  was  the  ves- 
tibule of  the  actual  entrance  to  the  keep.  Above 
the  lowest  part  of  the  staircase  was  a low 
tower  and  a strong  doorway.  Half-way  up  the 
staircase  was  oftenaBecond  door-way,  and  some- 
times as  at  Dover,  a second  tower.  Over  the 
landing  at  the  stair-head  was  a large  and 
taller  tower,  also  with  a strong  doorway.  Out- 
side this  doorway  the  stairoase  was  often 
j broken  by  a drawbridge,  as  at  Rochester.  The 
stairoase  was  not  always  covered  over,  but  was 
protected  by  an  exterior  parapet  of  some 
height,  as  at  Berkeley,  where  the  shell  keep 
has  a forebuilding,  a very  unusual  example. 
The  battlements  of  the  lower  or  entrance-tower 
[ were  reaohed  by  a little  door  in  the  adjacent 

i angle  of  the  keep  high  up.  This  is  seen  at  Middle- 

ham,  Rochester,  and  Brougham,  where  the  tower 
itself  is  removed.  In  the  keep- wall,  by  the  side 
of  the  staircase,  was  often  a recess  for  the  guard, 
as  at  Middlehani.  The  bridge  pit  had  an  exterior 
parapet,  concealing  those  who  used  the  bridge. 
At  Castle  Rising,  where  the  middle  gate  is  per- 
i feet,  its  battlements  are  reached  by  a small 
door  from  the  keep. 

The  vestibule  at  the  stair-head  was  usually 
a good-sized  chamber,  often  vaulted.  In  it 
was  the  main  doorway  of  the  keep,  of  not  less 
than  6 ft.  opening,  with  flanking  shafts  and 
j moulded  architrave.  At  Castle  Rising  this 
ante-chamber  is  arcaded,  and  very  handsome ; 
at  Rochester  it  is  plain,  or  nearly  so.  At  Dover 
I it  contains  a guard-chamber,  at  Newcastle  and 
' at  Middlehani  a ohapel.  The  basement  below 
the  vestibule  was  usually  a prison,  and  had  a 
1 small  door  into  the  corresponding  basement  of 
!'  the  keep.  At  Rochester  are  two  floors  below  the 
i vestibule  and  two  above  it.  The  forebuildin" 
i is  perfect  only  at  Castle  Rising,  Norwich,  Dover^ 

I and  Newcastle  ; there  are  large  remains  of  it 
i at  Rochester,  Porchester,  and  Middleham,  aud 
I,  some  at  Hedingham,  Corfe,  and  Kenilworth. 

At  Scarborough,  Brougham,  Bramber,  Canter- 
1 bury,  and  Helmsley  there  are  traces  only.  At 
i Dover  there  are  vaults  below  the  staircase  and 
1 lower  tower,  above  which  is  a vestibule  and  a 
f chapel,  and  in  the  first  or  upper  floor  a second 

i chapel.  Sometimes  there  is  a way  from  the 
I:  foot  of  the  staircase  of  the  forebuilding  into  the 
I basement  of  the  keep,  but  probably  this  is  not 

ii  original.  It  is  seen  at  Dover,  Newcastle,  and 
ji  Castle  Rising.  The  White  Tower  has  been  so 
:|  pulled  about  that  ic  is  difficult  to  say  how  it 
V was  originally  entered,  but  probably  by  a 
-!1  forebuilding  on  the  south  face.  The  fore- 
:l  building  is  essentially  a Norman  appendage, 
l!  and,  with  the  exception  of  Berkeley,  and, 
t|  perhaps,  Chilham  and  Oxford,  confined  to  those 
ii  of  the  rectangular  pattern.  It  has  been  sup- 
.!  posed  to  mark  a late  keep,  but  there  is  a fore- 
| building  at  Arques,  usually  regarded  as  a very 
i early  one. 

In  the  smaller  keeps,  and  some  few  of  the 
i larger  ones,  there  is  no  forebuilding,  and  the 
! entrance  is  by  a plain  arch,  as  at  Clitheroe, 

•;  Goderich,  Bowes,  Guildford,  and  Mailing. 

J This  entrance  was  on  the  first  floor.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is,  indeed,  in  the  basement,  but 
li  nevertheless  10  ft.  above  the  ground  level. 


The  approach  in  these  cases  seems  to  have 
been  by  an  external  staircase  of  timber.  At 
Chepstow,  Carlisle,  Bamborough,  and  Lud- 
low the  entrance  was  by  a single  doorway  at 
the  ground  level.  In  almost  all  the  larger  keeps 
it  has  been  found  convenient,  — probably  when 
they  ceased  to  be  used  solely  as  military  build- 
ings> — to  have  a large  direct  entrauce  at  the 
ground  level.  Such  have  been  made  at  London, 
Rochester,  Norham,  Kenilworth,  Porohester, 
Guildford,  Clitherhoe,  HediDgham,  Colchester, 
Goderich,  Canterbury,  Brough,  and  Mailing. 
Some  of  these  are  evidently  insertions,  taking 
the  place  of  a loop ; others  seem  to  have  been 
original  doors  opening  from  the  basement  of 
the  keep  into  that  of  the  forebuilding,  made 
external  on  its  destruction,  as  at  Corfe,  and, 
perhaps,  Kenilworth.  At  Richmond  the  re- 
moval of  the  forebuilding  has  laid  open  a large 
Norman  arch  in  the  basement,  which  opened 
into  it.  Besides  these  main  doors,  Ludlow  has 
two  doors  opening  from  the  keep  upon  the 
ramparts  of  the  curtain  ; and  at  Rochester  is  a 
small  door,  whence  probably  a plank  draw- 
bridge, 6 ft.  or  8 ft.  long,  dropped  upon  the 
adjacent  curtain.  There  is  something  like  this 
at  Helmsley,  and  in  the  Norman  keep  of  Adare, 
in  Ireland. 

Most  keeps  contain  an  oratory ; some  a 
regular  chapel.  Dover  is  peculiar  in  having 
two,  both  in  the  forebuilding,  in  its  lower  tower. 
Newcastle  has  one  in  its  forebuilding,  under 
the  staircase  and  upper  tower.  Middleham 
has  the  remains  of  a very  handsome  one  at  the 
head  of  the  outer  staircase.  At  Rochester  the 
chapel  seems  to  have  been  in  the  forebuilding, 
high  up,  beneath  the  kitchen.  At  Castle 
Rising  it  is  on  the  first  floor  of  the  keep,  at 
one  end  of  one  of  the  large  rooms.  At  Guild- 
ford and  Brougham  it  was  in  the  wall.  The 
finest  and  earliest  castle-chapel  in  England  is 
that  in  the  White  Tower.  It  is  large,  has  a 
nave,  aisles,  and  semicircular  apse,  all  vaulted. 
This  chapel  occupies  two  stories,  and  below  it 
are  two  floors  of  vaulted  crypts,  intended  for 
prisons. 

The  kitchen,  though,  of  course,  a necessary 
appendage  to  a keep,  is  not  often  to  be  discovered. 
Probably  the  cooking  was  of  a rude  character, 
mostly  carried  on  before  an  open  fire,  or  by 
boiling,  or  broiling  over  a brasier.  There  is  a 
kitchen  in  the  forebuilding  at  Rochester,  high 
up ; and  one  at  the  first-floor  level,  in  a mural 
chamber,  at  Castle  Rising,  and  at  Norwich. 
The  kitchen,  when  it  was  a distinct  chamber, 
was  at  the  level  of  the  hall,  or  even  above  it. 

The  defences  of  the  outer  doorway  in  a 
Norman  keep  were  usually  one  or  two  stout 
doors  of  oak,  strengthened  with  iron,  and  held 
close  by  one  or  two  bars,  also  of  oak,  which 
ran  back  into  deep  holes  in  the  wall,  about 
4 in.  square.  The  portcullis,  used  in  other  parts 
of  the  castle,  was  rare  in  the  keep.  It  is  a 
very  old  method  of  defence,  formed  of  stone 
in  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  the  groove  for 
which  remains  in  the  city  gate  of  Pompeii. 
When  used,  as  in  the  keeps  of  Scarborough, 
Hedingham,  and  Rochester,  it  was  a single  grate, 
probably  of  oak  spiked  and  plated  with  iroD, 
and  it  was  worked  from  a mural  chamber  over 
the  archway.  Sometimes,  from  the  narrow 
dimensions  of  the  groove,  the  grate  seems  to 
have  been  wholly  of  iron.  It  was  worked  by 
chains  or  cords  wrapped  round  a cylinder  or 
windlass,  such  as  is  still  in  use  in  the  main 
gate-house  of  the  Tower.  Norman  keeps  very 
seldom  retain  their  original  parapets  or  turrets, 
The  parapet  was  about  2 ft.  thick  and  5 ft.  high. 
It  was  either  plain  or  had  broad  merlons  and 
narrow  embrasures.  Usually  the  parapet  was 
a mere  continuation  of  the  wall,  without  corbels 
or  any  contrivance  to  widen  the  rampart  walls, 
which  were  of  sufficient  thickness  for  the  walk. 
At  Rochester  holes  are  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
parapet  for  beams  to  carry  a bretasche  or 
external  gallery,  but  these  probably  are  not 
original.  The  angle  turrets  are  usnally  mere 
places  of  arms,  the  rampart  walk  passing 
through  them.  Sometimes  they  have  an  upper 
floor  reached  by  a stone  stair  or  ladder. 

Much  has  been  Baid  of  Norman  dungeons, 
oubliettes,  and  subterranean  vaults,  damp  and 
wretched,  appliances  of  Norman  tyranny.  So 
far  as  these  keeps  are  concerned  in  the  matter, 
they  never  contain  underground  chambers  of 
any  kind.  The  basement  floor  is  usually  at  the 
ground  level,  or  at  most  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  below  it. 
Where  the  keep  is  built  on  rising  ground,  it  may 
happen  that  a chamber,  the  door  of  which  is  at 
the  ground  level,  may  have  one  wall  half 
buried  beneath  the  soil,  but  there  is  nothing 


beyond  this.  Prisoners  of  the  common  sort 
were  not  shut  up  in  the  keep,  space  there  was 
too  valuable.  The  basement  could  scarce  have 
been  used  as  a prison  where  it  contained  the 
castle  well,  and  the  mural  chambers  usnally 
are  barred  insido.  The  rooms  under  the  vesti- 
bule, and  some  of  the  lower  vaults,  and  the 
crypts  in  the  Tower  of  London,  probably  were 
so  used.  In  the  upper  gallery  at  Dover  there 
is  a very  evident  prison.  At  Carlisle,  where  the 
basement  has  recently  been  used  as  a prison,  it 
probably  was  not  one  originally.  Large  as  some 
of  the  keeps  were,  they  were  not  calculated  to 
be  held  against  a long  siege  or  a blockade,  and 
all  the  spare  room  would  then  be  needed  for 
provisions  and  Btores.  The  earlier  keeps  aro 
very  plain.  The  Tower  has  not  even  a mould- 
ing save  in  the  chapel,  and  an  exterior  blocking 
over  its  main  tier  of  windows.  No  doubt  it 
has  been  much  mutilated,  but,  had  the  orna- 
ments been  cut  off,  the  courses  of  freestone  that 
carried  them  would  still  be  distinguishable  from 
the  ordinary  rubble  masonry.  Some  of  the 
later  keeps  exhibit  rather  rich  details,  though 
usually  marked  by  much  simplicity,  about  'the 
doors,  windows,  and  fireplaces.  Such  is  the 
case  at  Rochester,  Hedingham,  Dover,  and 
Newcastle,  and  specially  at  Castle  Rising,  on© 
of  the  most  highly-ornamented  of  keeps.  Bam- 
borough has  a fine  doorway  early  in  the  twelfth 
century;  Ludlow  and  Guildford  some  arcades; 
Porchester  some  good  windows.  The  exterior 
of  Norwich  is  rudely  panelled  in  tiers  of  arches. 
Goderich,  otherwise  very  plain,  has  an  exterior 
string  of  hatched  or  chevron  work.  In  these 
keeps  the  arches  are  usually  full-centred,  but 
sometimes  segmental,  and  where  flat  there  is 
commonly  above  the  lintel  a relieving  aroh  with 
a recessed  tympanum,  as  at  Chepstow.  At 
Mailing,  though  there  are  no  mouldings,  the 
first-floor  window  on  one  side  is  the  centre  of 
five  deep  plain  full-centred  niches  in  the  exterior 
face,  which  cannot  have  been  meant  for  use,  and 
in  another  face,  also  outside,  are  five  other 
niches,  all  unpierced.  Occasionally  false  arches 
are  turned  in  the  walls,  as  though  a door  had 
been  closed  up,  or  the  possibility  of  a new  open- 
ing provided  for.  Such  are  seen  at  Dover, 
Norwich,  and  Guildford.  They  are  thought,  but 
scarcely  on  good  grounds,  to  be  intended  to 
invite  an  attack  where  the  wall  is  specially 
thick. 

One  or  two  keeps  have  buttresses  of  bold 
projection,  greatly  in  contrast  to  the  usual  flat 
pilaster.  This  is  so  at  Colchester  and  Arques, 
where  the  exterior  stair  passes  through  one  of 
them.  At  Arques,  also,  these  buttresses  are 
turned  to  account  in  the  upper  story,  arches 
being  thrown  across  from  buttress  to  buttress, 
upon  which  are  built  chambers,  and  on  one  face 
a chapel,  through  the  floor  of  which  missiles 
could  be  dropped  upon  the  assailants  below. 
Arques,  unfortunately,  is  built  of  chalk  and 
flint,  with  little  or  no  original  ashlar,  and  it  is, 
in  consequence,  impracticable  to  decide  between 
what  is  original  and  what  has  been  added. 

Norman  keeps  differ  in  workmanship  as  in 
material.  The  White  Tower,  built  in  great 
haste,  is  of  rubble,  rudely  coursed,  with  very 
open  joints  ; but  the  plinth,  quoins,  and  pilasters 
seem  to  have  been  of  Kentish  rag,  dressed  as 
ashlar,  and  also  open  jointed.  Mailing  is  an 
excellent  example  of  very  early  Norman  rubble, 
with  open  joints,  and  this  may  also  be  said  of 
the  basement  of  the  adjacent  abbey  church, 
and  perhaps  of  the  tower  of  the  parish  church. 
Gnildford  contains  a good  deal  of  herring-bone 
work,  Chepstow  and  Penllyne  a little.  Col- 
chester is  partly  built  of  old  Roman  materials, 
chiefly  brick.  In  the  chalk  districts  flint  was 
largely  used,  as  at  Bramber,  Dover,  Hastings, 
Canterbury,  Churnham,  Berkhamsted,  and 
Walden.  In  the  South,  or  near  the  sea,  the 
ashlar  is  often  in  small  blocks  from  Caen. 
Corfe  is  of  excellent  local  ashlar,  as  is  most  of 
Kenilworth.  Porchester  is  of  chalk  and  flint 
rubble,  faced  with  ashlar  outside  and  partially 
inside.  Hedingham  is  all  ashlar,  and  altogether 
the  finest  keep  in  England.  Bowes  is  a fine 
example  of  ashlar,  in  a local  stone.  Norman 
masonry  is  always  sound,  though  often  rough, 
and  is  very  durable.  Now  and  then  chain- 
courses  of  timber  are  inserted  in  the  heart  of 
the  walls,  to  hold  the  work  together  till  the 
mortar  shall  set,  and  it  has  happened  that  the 
wall  has  been  breached  and  the  exposed  timbers 
have  rotted  away,  leaving  cavities,  as  at 
Rochester,  concerning  the  use  of  which  much 
nonsense  has  been  written. 

In  considering  the  limited  and  very  incon- 
venient accommodation  afforded  by  a Norman 
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keep,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  not 
meant  for  a residence,  save  during  an  actual  siege, 
and  that  at  such  times  it  often  only  received 
the  baron’s  armed  tenants,  and  not  his  mer- 
cenaries. Indeed,  the  builders  of  some  of  these 
keeps  seem  to  have  mistrusted  their  own  troops 
as  much  as  they  feared  those  of  the  enemy. 
The  s'aircases  and  galleries  are  often  contrived 
qaite  as  much  to  check  free  communication 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  building  as 
t et  veen  its  inside  and  its  outside.  Further,  the 
excessive  jealousy  in  guarding  the  entrance, 
the  multiplied  bridges,  grates,  doors,  the  steep 
and  winding  staircases,  the  sharp  turns  in  the 
passages,  although  they  helped  to  keep  out  an 
enemy,  or  if  he  got  in,  placed  him  at  a disad- 
vantage, also  rendered  impracticable  the  rapid 
re-entry  of  the  garrison,  so  that  if  the  court  or 
outer  ward  were  taken  by  assault,  the  defenders 
had  scant  time  to  retire  into  the  keep,  which 
was  thus  liable  to  a coup  de  main.  Otherwise, 
with  a sufficient  and  faithful  garrison,  and 
ample  provision  and  military  stores,  a Norman 
rectangular  keep  was  almost  impregnable,  so 
great  was  its  passive  strength.  Its  windows  were 
too  small  or  too  high  to  be  reached  by  fire-balls, 
and  its  walls  were  too  thiok  to  be  breached  or 
mined,  if  properly  defended  from  the  summit. 
This,  indeed,  was  the  true  method  of  defence. 
An  ordinary  loop  in  a thick  wall,  however  widely 
splayed,  admitted  of  but  little  scope  for  an 
archer,  or  space  to  draw  his  bow.  The  lower 
loops  were  entirely  forair,  not  for  defence.  Higher 
up,  with  larger  window?,  a bow  could  bo  used 
with  advantage,  but  there  were  no  flanking 
defences,  for  the  angles  had  no  considerable  pro- 
jection, and  the  shoulders,  or  lateral  faces,  were 
not  pierced.  With  military  engines  for  throw- 
ing heavy  stones  and  masses  of  rock  from  the 
roof  much  might  have  been  effected,  but  in  the 
early  keeps  this  was  not  contemplated,  and 
probably  not  to  any  great  extent  in  the  later 
ones.  An  arrow  Bhot  from  a battlement  50  ft. 
or  70  ft.  high  would  lose  some  of  its  force  in  the 
descent.  Of  the  siege  of  Rochester  certain 
particulars  are  on  record,  and  the  account  of 
the  operations  of  the  besiegers  is  confirmed  by 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  existing  keep. 
Rochester  keep  Btands  but  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  from 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  outer  wall,  the  angle 
of  the  keep  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
wall.  The  angle  of  the  wall  and  part  of  the 
adjacent  curtain  have  evidently  been  removed 
and  rebuilt,  with  the  capping-tower,  in  a later 
style.  Opposite  and  behind  this  newer  work 
the  lower  part  of  the  angle  of  the  keep  has  also, 
at  some  remote  time,  fallen  away,  and  with  it 
a few  yards  of  the  adjacent  sides.  These  parts 
have  been  rebuilt  in  a rude  and  slovenly 
manner,  and  the  junction  of  the  old  and  new 
work  is  very  evident.  This  keep  was  built  about 
1130,  and  besieged  by  King  John  for  three 
months  in  1215.  Military  engines  produced 
little  effect  upon  it,  but  a mine  was  opened 
which,  says  Wendover,  first  brought  down 
the  walls  and  then  a part  of  the  tower.  This 
is  what  we  now  see.  The  keep  Beems  to 
have  been  repaired  in  haste  at  once,  the  outer 
wall  probably  not  till  1225,  when  Henry  III. 
spent  considerable  sums  upon  the  castle,  and 
the  capping-tower  of  the  curtain  is  of  that  date. 
The  attack  by  sap  was  the  only  one  available 
against  a rectangular  keep,  and  was  rarely 
practicable.  Where,  as  was  often  the  case,  the 
keep  stood  upon  a rock,  the  running  a mine 
below  it  would  produce  no  effect.  Where  this 
was  not  the  case,  the  foundations  of  the  wall 
were  so  broad  and  so  eolidified  as  to  stand  even 
when  much  of  the  soil  beneath  them  was 
removed.  At  the  White  Tower,  for  example, 
when  it  was  found  convenient  to  bring  a rail- 
way from  the  river  quay  into  the  base  of  the 
keep  for  the  shipment  of  Btores,  about  20  ft.  of 
solid  masonry  had  to  be  cut  through,  and  much 
earth  removed,  and  this,  with  every  aid,  was 
found  to  be  a very  tedious  and  expensive 
operation.  The  defence  of  such  a keep  was  its 
passive  strength  alone.  The  loops  were  nothing 
in  its  defence  ; the  roof  being  on  a slope  and  of 
Bhingle,  would  support  no  military  engine,  and 
no  great  store  of  stones  or  heavy  missiles.  The 
narrow  doorway  did  not  allow  of  a sally  in  force, 
and  when  seriously  attacked  the  garrison  hid 
no  resource  but  to  trust  to  the  thickness  of  their 
walls,  their  ample  supply  of  water,  their  maga- 
zines of  provisions,  and  thus  patiently  to  await 
relief. 

Such  are  the  details  of  the  rectangular 
Norman  keeps,  of  which  we  have  in  England 
about  fifty  - four  extant  or  well-recorded  ex- 
amples dating  from  the  year  1078,  when  the 


White  Tower  was  begun,  to  about  1180,  to  which 
may  be  attributed  the  keep  of  Helmsley. 

G.  T.  C. 

LIST  (APPROXIMATIVE)  OF  RECTANGULAR  KEEPS 
IN  ENGLAND. 

Cheshire. — Chester. 

Cornwall. — Carnbre  (?). 

Cumberland. — Carlisle. 

Derbyshire. — Castleton. 

Devon. — Okehampton  (?). 

Dorset. — Corfe,  Sherborne. 

Durham — Norham. 

Essex.—  Colchester,  Hedingham,  Walden. 
Gloucestershire. — Bristol  (destroyed). 

Hants. — Christchurch,  Porchester,  Wolvesey. 
Hereford. — Goderich. 

Kent. — Canterbury,  Dover,  Mailing,  Roches- 
ter, Thurnham. 

Lancashire. — Clitheroe,  Lancaster. 

Middlesex. — The  Tower. 

Monmouth. — Chepstow. 

Norfolk. — Castle  Rising,  Norwich. 
Northumberland. — Bamborongb,  Mitford,  New- 
castle, Prudhoe. 

Nottingham. — Nottingham  (destroyed). 

Salop. — Bridgnorth,  Clun,  Ludlow,  WattleB- 
borough. 

Somerset. — Taunton. 

Surrey. — Guildford. 

Sussex. — Bramber. 

Wanvickshire. — Kenilworth. 

Westmoreland. — Appleby,  Brough,  Brougham. 
Yorkshire.  — Bowes,  Helmsley,  Knares- 
borough  (?),  Middleham,  Normanby(P),  Rich- 
mond, Scarborough. 


THE  DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  ERECTING 
IRON  BRIDGES. 

A very  interesting  discussion,  on  the  subject 
of  the  different  modes  of  erecting  iron  bridges, 
has  taken  place  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. The  subject  was  introduced  in  a paper 
written  by  Theophilus  Seyrig,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
which  possesses  a permanent  value,  not  only 
from  the  information  which  it  contains,  but  as 
furnishing  a sort  of  index  to  a number  of  im- 
portant bridges,  chiefly  on  the  Continent,  of 
which  the  English  student  is  not  so  likely  other- 
wise to  hear.  It  may  be  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Council  of  the  Institution  how  far 
it  may  be  desirable  to  publish  papers  of  this 
kind  as  separate  pamphlets.  Access  to  that 
very  valuable  library,  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Institution,  is  limited  in  a great  degree  to  the 
members.  There  are  engineers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  who  are  not  members  of  the  Insti- 
tution, but  to  whom  the  subjects  brought  before 
that  body  are  of  essential  moment.  Very 
gladly  would  many  of  these  men  purchase 
separate  pamphlets,  such  as  that  which  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Seyrig  and  the  report  of  its  dis- 
cussion, would  form.  The  funds  of  the  Institu- 
tion might  be  benefited  by  the  sale ; and  the 
influence  of  the  body  would  thus  be  extended 
into  quarters  where  it  is  at  present  unfelt.  We 
are  the  more  induced  to  make  this  suggestion 
from  the  fact  that  the  paper  now  in  question  is 
one  far  too  full  of  detailed  information  to  allow 
of  being  conveyed  to  our  readers  under  the  form 
of  an  abstract. 

It  was  remarked  by  Sir  J.  Hawkshaw  that  it 
ought  to  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  those  who 
designed  bridges  should  have  reference  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  them. 
It  is  possible  that  this  is  not  always  done  with 
sufficient  care.  Mr.  Seyr'g’s  paper  must  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  this  important  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  architect  into  full  prominence.  The 
cost  of  a bridge  is  not  to  be  ascertained  from 
taking  out  the  quantities  from  the  drawings. 
The  erection  is  an  integral  part  of  the  design, 
ana  it  may  happen  in  some  cases  that  the  design 
ought  for  this  reason  to  possess  special  features, 
which  will  have  no  permanent  value  in  adding 
to  the  strength  of  the  structure,  but  which  were 
essential  in  order  to  facilitate  the  process  of 
erection.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  very  idea  of  the 
scaffolding. 

The  various  modes  of  erecting  iron  bridges 
are  classed  by  Mr.  Seyrig  as, — 

1.  Erection  upon  staging. 

2.  Erection  by  floating  of  girders. 

3.  Erection  by  protrusion,  or  pushing  and  roll- 
ing over  of  girders. 

4.  Erection  by  overhang,  or  building  out. 

Under  the  first  head  nine  great  bridges  in 

France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Holland,  are 
oited  as  examples.  One  of  these  is  the  largest 


bridge  in  existence  with  horizontal  girders.  It 
is  over  the  Lek,  at  Culenborg,  in  Holland,  and 
has  a clear  span  of  492  ft.  The  weight  of  the 
superstructure  of  this  bridge  is  2,150  tons,  and 
the  staging  used  to  erect  it  contained  upwards 
of  81,000  cubic  feet  of  timber.  This  is  equal  to 
37£  cubic  feet  of  timber  per  ton  of  superstruc- 
ture, and  is  justly  cited  as  an  example  of  dis- 
proportionate expense  on  temporary  work.  In 
addition  to  this  unfavourable  feature,  which 
characterises  independent  staging  or  scaffolding, 
the  danger  of  interruption  of  the  process  of 
erection  by  floods  has  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
Apart  from  that  risk,  the  safety  and  facility  with 
which  the  permanent  structure  can  be  erected 
by  this  method  are  remarkable ; and  there  is  the 
further  advantage  that  no  part  of  the  bridge  is 
subjected  to  any  undue  strain  during  the 
process. 

As  to  erecting  by  floating  of  girders,  the  first 
instance  cited  by  Mr.  Seyrig  is  that  of  the  Bri- 
tannia Bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits.  Here, 
four  tubes,  each  470  ft.  long,  and  weighing 
about  1,587  tons,  had  to  be  fixed  at  a height  of 
100  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  a tideway  exposed  to 
violent  gales.  The  tubes  were  constructed  upon 
a platform  2,200  feet  long,  built  upon  piles  27  ft. 
apart,  the  whole  containing  110,000  cubic  feet 
of  timber.  The  cost  of  the  erection  was  63,3801., 
which  comes  to  about  51.  9s.  per  ton  for  fixing. 
This  is  a little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cost 
of  construct'ng,  which  for  labour  and  general  ex- 
penses came  to  191.  8s.  per  ton.  The  Niagara 
Bridge  is  another  instance  of  flotation.  This 
part  of  the  paper  would  be  improved  by  more 
details  as  to  the  fixing  of  the  Saltash  Bridge,  and1 
by  some  account  of  the  beautiful  bridge  over 
the  Wye  at  Chepstow,  which  was  fixed  by 
means  of  flotation,  after  being  protruded  on  the 
pontoons. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  flotation  method  are 
stated  to  be  mainly  two.  One  is  that  it  involves 
the  employment  of  a special  class  of  workmen 
not  everywhere  to  be  found,  accustomed  to  the 
handling  heavy  craft  on  the  rivers.  The  other 
is  that  the  plant  is  apt  to  be  disproportionately 
costly. 

Nine  examples  are  given  of  bridges  with  con- 
tinuous girders,  extending  over  several  spans, 
which  have  been  protruded,  or  rolled  forward 
into  place.  When  this  method  is  applicable, 
great  economy  may  be  attained  by  its  use.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  only  applicable  to  a parti- 
cular style  of  construction,  and  from  the  stress 
thrown  upon  the  girders  in  their  temporary 
position  strain  is  likely  to  ensue,  unless  a weight 
of  iron,  which  after  fixing  will  be  useless,  and 
therefore  detrimental  to  the  bridge,  is  added  to 
meet  the  strain  thus  caused.  It  is  thus  worthy 
of  attention  to  inquire  how  far  temporary  ties 
or  struts  can  be  introduced  into  girders  which 
it  is  intended  thus  to  fix,  in  such  a manner  as  to 
allow  of  their  removal  after  erection.  Such,  in 
fact,  would  be  a sort  of  self-contained  scaffolding ; 
we  have  not  observed  that  this  suggestion  ha3 
hitherto  been  made. 

The  first  instance  of  a bridge  erected  on  the 
principle  of  overhang,  or  corbelling  out,  is  said 
by  Mr.  Seyrig  to  be  that  of  the  ElCinca  bridge* 
in  Spain,  having  a single  aroh  of  230  feet  span 
across  a very  deep  ravine,  where  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  erect  any  staging.  Cast-iron  anchor 
plates  were  fixed  behind  the  top  of  the  abut- 
ments ; and  the  arched  rib  and  horizontal  chord 
were  built  outwards,  panel  by  panel,  each  half 
of  the  arch  thus  remaining  as  a cantilever  until 
the  junction  was  effected.  The  process  proved 
costly.  The  weight  of  the  bridge  was  248  tons, 
aud  the  cost  of  erection  amounted  to  2,2001.,  or 
about  81.  17s.  per  ton. 

Another  example  of  this  mode  of  erection  is 
the  Bteel  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis, 
having  two  side  arches  of  502  ft.  span  each,  and 
a centre  arch  of  520  ft.  In  that  case  the  esti- 
mate was  exceeded  by  50  per  cent.,  and  the 
excess  is  partly  chargeable  to  the  difficulties  of 
erection. 

The  most  recent  examples  cited  of  erection  by 
over-hang  is  the  rail  way -bridge  of  the  river 
Douro,  near  Oporto,  built  by  MM.  Eiffel  et  Cie. 
The  river  at  the  point  of  crossing  is  deep,  and 
the  bottom  is  unsuitable  for  the  construction  of 
piers.  A central  span  of  525  ft.  was  therefore 
adopted,  the  piers  for  which  were  originally 
designed  as  clustered  columns,  but  were  built  of 
masonry.  The  extrados  of  the  central  arch  is 
200  ft.  above  the  water.  On  the  Oporto  side,  or 
right  bank,  are  two  spans  of  94  ft.,  and  on  the 
Lisbon  side  three  similar  ones,  all  crossed  by 
straight  continuous  girders,  resting  on  framed 
iron  piers.  The  arch  consists  of  two  ribs, 
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framed  in  the  form  of  crescents,  having  a depth 
of  32 -8  ft.  at  the  crown,  and  tapering  down  to 
the  springing.  The  faces  of  these  ribs  are 
inclined,  from  a width  of  49  ft.  apart  at  the 
springing  to  13  ft.  at  the  top,  the  object  being 
to  resist  the  fury  of  the  storms  to  which  the 
strnoture  is  exposed.  The  total  length  of  the 
metallic  structure  is  1,163  ft.  The  weight  of 
the  ironwork  in  the  arch  is  501  tons,  and  that  of 
the  girders,  supports,  and  permanent  way  over 
the  arch,  223  tons,  making  the  total  weight  of 
the  centre  opening  727  ton*.  The  cost  of  this 
bridge  is  stated  at  49,0002.,  and  Mr.  John  Dixon 
jnstly  remarked  that  the  French  engineers 
deserved  every  credit  for  the  skill  manifested  in 
the  design,  and  for  the  strikingly-imposing 
lines  of  the  structure.  It  may  be  questioned, 
however,  whether  the  contrast  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Dixon  between  “ the  light  and  airy  character 
of  the  French  works  and  the  more  substantial 
works  to  which  English  engineers  are  accus- 
tomed,” is  altogether  borne  out  by  the  cases  of 
the  Tay  and  the  Solway  viaducts.  At  all  events, 
the  elegant  mode  of  obtaining  resistance  to 
wind-pressure  above  described  had  no  counter- 
part in  either  of  the  Scottish  structures. 

As  to  the  cost  of  erection  by  bnilding  out,  it 
is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  figure.  The  tenders 
for  a seoond  Douro  Bridge,  designed  by  M. 
Seyrig,  on  lines  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
first,  range  from  2 12.  to  242.  per  ton.  In  a 
similar  bridge  in  France,  where  the  span  is  15  ft. 
more,  and  the  girders  are  considerably  higher, 
the  French  Government  engineers  have  con- 
sented to  pay  122.  per  ton  more  for  the  erection 
of  the  centre  than  for  that  of  the  Bide  spans. 
Qa  a review  of  the  entire  discussion,  while  it  is 
evident  that  the  local  features  must  have  great 
importance  in  each  case  in  deciding  the  cheapest 
mode  of  erection,  and  thus  in  influencing  the 
design,  the  greatest  advantage  as  to  economy 
■seems  to  bs  in  favour  of  the  protruding  method. 
It  is  the  more  important,  therefore,  for  architects 
: engaged  in  the  design  of  large  iron  structures 
: to  turn  their  attention  to  that  suggestion  which 
we  have  above  ventured  to  make,  namely,  to  the 
I design  of  continuous  girders  provided  with 
an  additional  temporary  bracing,  proper  to 
1 prevent  undue  Btrain  during  the  process  of 
l running  ont,  and  capable  of  removal  when  the 
girders  are  finally  fixed  in  place. 


! PONTELAND  CHURCH,  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 

On  Saturday,  the  26th  ult.,  St.  Mary’s 
I Church,  Ponteland,  was  re-opened  for  divine 
\ worship,  after  having  been  closed  for  some 
: months  for  reparations  and  alterations.  This 
f is  an  extremely  interesting  and  venerable 
I edifice,  standing  in  an  old  churchyard  on  a knoll 
3 in  a pleasant  old-fashioned  Northumbrian  vil- 
li 'lage,  about  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  New- 
i castle-upon-Tyne.  In  the  vicarage  grounds  is  an 

I old  pele-tower,  and  the  village  hostelry  has  also 

II  a pele-tower,  incorporated  with  other  Mediaeval 
p features.  Altogether,  the  place  bears  the  aspect 
I of  old  Border-life,  and  the  church  has  the  same 
:i  impress.  Golden-grey  in  the  sun,  and  green- 
| ;grey  in  the  shade,  the  venerable  fabric  seems  to 
» tell  us  the  history  of  the  locality  for  the  last 
I eight  hundred  years.  There  is  a mellow 
i'  porch  with  a deeply  - recessed  stone-ribbed 
i vaulting,  and  long  low  seats  to  invite  entrance. 
U At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  we  may  see  the 
| remains  of  the  edifice  reared  by  the  Norman 

■ builders,  after  the  conquerors  had  built  them- 
■i  selves  the  new  strong  castle  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  And  as  we  continue  our  examination 
I the  old  stones  show  us  where  the  masons  made 
£ Early  English  additions,  and  where  the  frequent 
i:  inroads  of  the  Scots  were  considered  in  the 
| forming  of  a strong  tower,  and,  later  on,  where 
51  great  extensions  were  made  in  the  Decorated 
ij  period. 

It  is  a large  cruoiform  church,  with  north  and 
r south  aisles  to  the  nave.  The  massy  old  tower 
i is  at  the  west  end.  As  we  have  indicated,  the 
>'  western  wall  of  the  lowest  stage  of  the  tower  is 
a portion  of  the  little  Norman  ohurch  in  which 
i the  faithful  gathered  together  seven  or  eight 
hundred  years  ago.  The  tower-builders  just 
ij  reserved  the  small  doorway  with  its  pillars  and 
i carved  tympanum,  and  the  masonry  round  about 
| it,  and  discarded  the  rest,  except  a fragment  of 
l the  masonry  now  over  the  chancel  arch.  On 
i the  floor  are  many  memorial  slabs,  and  on  the 
: walls  are  several  mural  tablets,  for  in  this  hal- 
i lowed  spot  the  local  gentry  buried  their  dead 
| for  many  generations.  As  we  look  around,  we 


observe  further  indications  of  alterations  that 
have  been  made  since  the  head  corner-stone  was 
first  placed.  It  is  evident  that  Early  English 
builders  brought  their  scaffolds,  tools,  materials, 
and  appliances  to  the  low  compact  Norman 
structure,  and  took  down  the  sturdy  walls  of  the 
small  nave  to  throw  ont  an  aisle  on  either  side 
of  it,  with  arcades  of  pointed  arches  that  were 
tall  and  light,  by  the  side  of  the  old  semi- 
circular headed  openings  of  the  first  masons; 
and  then  they  added  transepts  lighted  with  lancet 
windows,  and  also  lengthened  the  edifice  with  a 
longer  chancel,  making  a total  length  of  120  ft., 
and  raised  a comparatively  light  and  lofty 
pointed  chancel  arch.  This  must  have  been 
about  the  time  the  tower  was  built,  when  for 
greater  security,  probably,  they  retained  the  old 
small  Norman  doorway,  as  being  more  easily 
defended  ; and  so  this  relic  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  with  the  old  bolt-holes  for  the  strong 
bars  that  were  the  fastenings  of  those  days. 
After  the  lapse  of  another  century,  when  their 
accomplished  work  was  no  longer  eqnal  to 
the  requirements  of  the  time,  another  set 
of  masons  came  upon  the  scene,  and  alterations 
were  made,  which  included  the  substitution  of 
large  three-light  windows  with  traceried  head- 
ings for  their  long  narrow  lancets.  Very  rich 
the  building  had  now  become,  and  we  are  told 
it  was  for  some  time  a collegiate  church.  These 
were  the  days  of  Walter  de  Merton,  who  asso- 
ciated Ponteland  with  Merton  College  by  gifts  of 
land.  We  may  assume  they  were  the  best  days 
of  the  edifice.  For  gradually  the  roofs  were 
lowered,  windows  blocked  up,  the  chancel  step 
lost  by  accumulations  which  raised  the  floor  of 
the  nave,  flat  plaster  ceilings  introduced,  the 
west  doorway  blocked  up,  a fireplace  built 
against  it,  the  tower  neglected,  decay  insidiously 
made  its  way.  Not  but  that  various  remedial 
measures  were  taken  in  the  next  two  centuries 
to  preserve  the  fabric.  A date  upon  a sundial 
over  the  doorway  of  the  south  porch, — 1686, — 
doubtless  marks  the  period  of  a renewal  of 
interest  and  solicitude  about  it.  Possibly  repairs 
were  made  at  this  time,  too.  And  we  know 
there  was  an  extensive  reparation  of  dilapida- 
tions made  thirty  years  ago,  and  a restoration 
of  the  chancel  at  the  expense  af  Merton  College 
fifteen  years  ago.  But  when  the  present  vicar, 
the  Rev.  W.  L.  J.  Cooley,  M.A.,  came  to  the 
benefice,  he  found  the  church  in  a forlorn  con- 
dition. The  rain,  soaking  in  through  the 
weather-worn  roofs,  had  saturated  the  plaster 
ceilings,  and  caused  them  to  fall  in  dangerous 
masses  ; the  timbers  were  rotten  ; sash-windows 
had  supplanted  the  traceried  fenestration  of 
Walter  de  Merton’s  time ; damp  pervaded  the 
walls;  and  there  was  a general  aspect  of  melan- 
choly. 

The  restoration  now  effected  has  been  made 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  archi- 
tect, Alnwick,  the  diocesan  surveyor  for  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Lindisfarne,  by  Mr.  James 
Gibson,  Newcastle.  The  nave  and  transepts 
have  been  re-roofed ; the  floors  re-laid  with 
cement,  and  the  opportunity  taken  to  regain  the 
lost  chancel-step;  the  sash-windows  removed; 
a vestry  has  been  panelled  in  at  the  west  end 
of  the  north  aisle,  and  enriched  with  open  oak 
tracery  work ; and  the  tower-space  has  been 
opened  out  and  thrown  into  the  church. 

Mr.  Carr-Ellison,  of  Dunstan-hill,  has  inti- 
mated his  intention  to  be  at  the  cost  of  the 
restoration  of  the  upper  stages  of  the  tower  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year. 

In  every  particular  the  reverential  and  his- 
torical aspect  of  the  ancient  fabrio  has  been 
carefully  maintained. 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — At 
the  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society, 
held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street, 
Mr.  A.  Holt,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  in  the  chair,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Aspinall,  on  “Auto- 
matic and  Non-Automatic  Vacuum  Brakes.” 
The  author  first  described  the  working  of  the 
“Smith Vacuum  Brake”  on  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  of  Ireland,  pointing  out 
some  of  the  improvements  which  had  been  made 
in  the  working  parts  since  its  first  introduction 
from  America.  Great  stress  was  laid  by  the 
author  on  the  necessity  of  applying  the  brakes 
as  gradually  and  lightly  as  possible,  so  as  net 
to  inconvenience  the  passengers.  The  author 
then  described  the  “ Automatic  Vacuum  Brake  ” 
which  he  had  patented,  and  which  is  in  use 
on  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  and 
other  lines  in  England. 


THE  ROYAL  ALBERT  HALL. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on  the 
26th  ult.  The  Right  Hon.  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P., 
in  the  chair,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  commented  on  the  chief  points  in  it,  and 
showed  the  satisfactory  progress  that  had  been 
made  in  paying  off  liabilities.  During  the  past 
year  there  had  been  given  twenty-six  concerts, 
twelve  oratorios,  six  miscellaneous,  three  orches- 
tral, and  five  operatic  concerts.  The  oratorios 
this  year  would  be  interesting  on  account  of  the 
Choral  Society  having  arranged  with  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  to  give  a series  of  seven  oratorios,  and 
these  would  be  the  laBt  public  oratorio  concerts 
at  which  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  would  sing.  Sir 
Julius  Benedict  had  expressed  a deBire  to  give 
his  annual  concert  in  the  hall,  and  arrange- 
ments were  in  progress  with  Mr.  Gye  for 
operatic  concerts  on  the  same  scale  as  hereto- 
fore. The  council  had  found  that  the  difficulties 
in  obtaining  a sufficient  attendance  at  the  Hall 
had  been  on  account  of  the  want  of  proper 
approaches,  and  they  were  glad  to  announoe 
that  there  was  a prospeot  of  increased  facilities 
of  access  to  the  eastern  entrances  by  the  for- 
mation of  a road  between  the  Kensington  and 
Exhibition  Roads. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  drew 
attention  to  the  proposed  exhibition,  at  the 
Hall,  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  works  of 
industrial  arts,  for  the  best  specimens  of  which 
the  Society  propose  to  award  medals. 

Sir  Henry  Cole  mentioned  the  intention  of  the 
Council  of  the  Albert  Hall  to  offer  space  for  all 
pictures  accepted  by  the  Royal  Academy,  but 
not  hung  for  want  of  room. 

Mr.  Warreu  de  la  Rue,  Mr.  Jas.  Heywood, 
and  other  members  of  the  Corporation  took  part 
in  a friendly  disoussion  which  followed,  and 
resolutions  were  passed  requesting  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  act  as  president  of  the  Hall,  and  re- 
electing the  retiring  members  of  the  Council, — 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Lord  Clarence  Paget, 
Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue,  Sir  Michael  Costa,  and 
Mr.  C.  J.  Freake,  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Chappell  being 
eleoted  a member  in  the  place  of  Mr  E.  A.  Bow- 
ring, C.B.,  who  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health. 

On  Tuesday  last,  a Welsh  festival  was  given  at 
the  Hall  with  Mr.  Carter’s  choir,  and  some 
first-rate  soloists  ; and  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Sooiety,  under  the 
bdton  of  Mr.  Barnbr,  gave  a very  fine  presenta- 
tion of  the  “ Messiah.”  The  ball  was  crowded. 


THE  CARNIVAL  IN  ROME. 

A correspondent  from  Rome  describes  the 
Carnival  in  that  city  a3  having  been  celebrated 
with  unusual  splendour  this  year,  although  he 
remarks  that  the  festival  is  chiefly  supported  by 
foreigners,  the  Italians  having  apparently  lost 
much  of  their  taste  for  this  description  of 
amusement.  The  English  contribution  consisted 
of  a burlesque  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 
St.  George,  who  was  represented  by  Mr.  Corbett, 
a painter,  was  sitting  in  a suit  of  armour,  with 
sword,  lance,  &o. ; but  in  lieu  of  leg-pieces  his 
nether  limbs  were  Bwathed  in  bands.  The  mask 
of  the  saint  was  a hideous  caricature  of  an 
Englishman  with  big  whiskers,  red  nose,  and  an 
enormous  collar.  He  carried,  sluDg  behind  him 
like  a carbine,  an  enormous  umbrella,  together 
with  a field-glass  in  a case  and  a brandy-fla6k, 
and  in  his  hand  he  held  the  inevitable  red  guide- 
book. The  pennon  of  his  lance  was  about 
12  ft.  long,  and  bore  the  motto,  “ Honi  soit  qui 
mal  y pense.”  The  dragon  was  at  least  25  ft. 
long,  and  was  supported  by  three  or  four  men 
who  walked  inside.  On  arriving  in  front  of  the 
jury-stand  on  the  Corso  the  knight  gazed  upon 
it  with  astonishment,  and  immediately  applied 
himself  to  the  guide-book  for  information.  This 
proceeding  raised  shout3  of  laughter,  and  the 
representation  was  awarded  a prize  by  the  jury  ! 

The  pupils  of  the  French  Academy  got  up  a 
magnificent  symbolical  car,  representing  the 
Tiber  and  the  Seine.  In  the  midst  of  the  car 
was  a Btatue  of  Minerva,  and  around  the  statue 
rode  the  students  dressed  in  costumes  of  the 
period  of  Charles  IX.  The  car  was  of  white  and 
gold,  and  was  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  richly 
caparisoned ; the  riders  were  alBO  in  costume, 
and  blowing  trumpets. 

The  most  successful  pageant  was  an  Arab 
cavalcade,  got  up  by  the  Circolo  Artistico,  or 
Roman  Artists’  Club.  This  was  composed  of 
about  one  hundred  persons  dressed  in  real  Arab 
costumes,  with  costly  arms  and  musical  instru- 
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ments.  Two  palanquins  carried  the  Sheik,  with 
the  Sheik’s  chief  favourite,  attired  in  magni- 
ficent dresses.  The  effect  is  described  as  being 
superb  in  arrangement,  colour,  and  detail,  the 
dresses  having  being  lent  for  the  occasion  by  a 
wealthy  lady  who  had  recently  returned  from  the 
East. 


CEMETERIES. 

The  fourteenth  series  of  “ Model  By-Laws  ” 
issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  relates 
to  the  management  of  cemeteries,  and  must  be 
looked  to  by  both  Urban  and  Raral  Sanitary 
Authorities.  A useful  memorandum  on  the 
Sanitary  Requirements  of  Cemeteries,  by  Dr. 
Parsons,  their  medical  officer,  accompanies  the 
by-laws. 

The  sanitary  requirements  for  a cemetery  may 
be  summed  up  under  four  headings  : — 

1.  Suitable  soil,  and  proper  elevation  of  site. 

2.  A suitable  position,  especially  with  respect 
to  houses  and  sources  of  water  supply. 

3.  Sufficient  space. 

4.  Proper  regulation  and  management. 

We  print  Dr.  Parsons’s  remarks  under  the  first 
and  seoond  heads  : — 

1.  The  soil  of  a cemetery  should  be  of  an  open 
porous  nature,  with  numerous  close  interstices, 
through  whioh  air  and  moisture  may  pass  in  a 
finely  divided  state  freely  in  every  direction.  In 
such  a soil  decay  proceeds  rapidly,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  are  absorbed  or  oxidised. 
The  soil  should  be  easily  worked,  yet  not  so 
loose  as  to  render  the  work  of  excavation 
dangerous  through  the  liability  to  falls  of  earth. 
It  should  be  free  from  water  or  hard  rock  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  8 ft.  If  not  naturally  free 
from  water  it  should  be  drained,  if  practicable,  to 
that  depth  : to  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Bite  should  be  sufficiently  elevated  above  the 
drainage  level  of  the  locality,  either  naturally, 
or,  where  necessary,  by  filling  it  up  to  the  re- 
quired level  with  suitable  earth.  Loam,  and 
sand  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  vegetable 
mould,  are  the  best  soils  ; day  and  loose  stones 
the  worst.  A dense  clay  is  laborious  to  work 
and  difficult  to  drain  ; by  exoludiqg  moisture  and 
air  it  retards  decay,  and  it  retains,  in  a concen- 
trated state,  the  products  of  decomposition, 
sometimes  to  be  discharged  into  graves  opened 
in  the  vicinity,  or  sometimes  to  escape  through 
cracks  in  the  ground  to  the  surface.  A loose 
stony  soil,  on  the  other  hand,  allows  the  passage 
of  effluvia. 

2.  The  situation  of  a cemetery  requires  con- 
sideration from  several  points  of  view,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  its  position  with  refer- 
ence to  dwelliDg-houses  and  sources  of  domestic 
water  supply.  While  public  convenience  re- 
quires that  the  cemetery  shall  not  be  too  far 
distant  from  the  population  for  which  it  is 
intended,  a due  regard  to  public  health  requires 
that  it  shall  not  be  dangerously  near.  The  most 
suitable  distance  will  vary  in  different  cases ; it 
will  be  greater  in  the  case  of  a large  than  of  a 
small  cemetery ; greater  also  in  the  case  of  a 
large  and  rapidly-extending  town  than  in  that 
of  a small  and  stationary  village.  With  regard 
to  the  minimum  distance  which  should  inter- 
vene between  burial-places  and  human  habita- 
tions, the  Burial  Act  of  1855  prescribes  that  no 
ground  not  already  used  as  a cemetery  shall  be 
used  for  burials  under  that  Act,  within  a distance 
of  100  yards  from  any  dwelling-house,  without 
the  oonsent  of  the  owner,  lessee,  and  occupier 
of  such  dwelling-house.  In  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board’s  circular  letter  of  August  19tb, 
1879,  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  (Interments)  Act,  it  is  pointed  out,  in 
accordance  with  Section  10  of  the  Cemeteries 
Clauses  Act,  1847,  incorporated  therewith,  that 
a cemetery  is  not  to  be  constructed  nearer  to 
any  dwelling-house  than  200  yards,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  owner  and  occupiers.  In 
France  the  prescribed  minimum  distance  of  a 
cemetery  from  the  nearest  habitation  is  100 
metres  (109  yards),  and  it  is  not  lawful  without 
special  permission  to  build  any  house  or  dig  any 
well  within  that  distance  of  an  existing  ceme- 
tery. It  may  be  taken  that  a distance  of  200 
yards  is  amply  sufficient  to  prevent  any  injury 
arising  to  health  from  a well-kept  cemetery, 
so  far  as  regards  noxious  matters  transmitted 
through  the  air.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
oertain  that  cemeteries  established  under  the 
Public  Health  (Interments)  Act  will  in  all  cases 
and  at  all  times  be  distant  as  much  as  200 
yards  from  the  nearest  human  habitation. 
With  the  consent  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 


existing  houses,  a cemetery  may  be  established 
within  the  prescribed  limit ; and  it  is  competent 
to  any  one  afterwards  to  erect  a new  house  as 
near  to  a cemetery  as  he  pleases.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  amount  of  danger  to  health  to 
be  feared  from  proximity  to  a well-kept  ceme- 
tery is  large.  Since  intramural  interment  has 
been  abolished,  recorded  cases  of  injury  to 
health,  or  even  of  nuisance  arising  from  grave- 
yard emanations,  whether  conveyed  by  air  or 
water,  are  extremely  rare.  Dr.  C.  A.  Cameron 
(“Manual  of  Hygiene,”  p.  253)  shows  that  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  deposited  yearly  in  a 
well-kept  cemetery  is  less  than  the  amount 
removed  from  its  surface  in  the  form  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  considerably  less  than  that  spread  as 
manure  over  a cultivated  field.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  reason  why  a cemetery  should  neces- 
sarily be  a nuisance,  or  become  a source  of 
danger  to  the  health  of  those  living  near  it. 
Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  evils  which  in 
former  times  have  undoubtedly  arisen  from  the 
practice  of  intramural  sepulture,  and  also  be- 
cause the  erection  of  houses  near  a cemetery 
interferes  with  the  free  play  of  air  around  and 
over  it,  it  is  desirable  that  the  site  of  the  ceme- 
tery should  be  in  a neighbourhood  in  which 
building  is  not  likely  to  take  place,  and  also 
that,  so  far  as  practicable,  a belt  of  ground 
should  be  reserved  between  the  graves  and  the 
nearest  land  on  which  a house  may  be  built,  in 
order  to  obviate  to  some  extent  the  risk  of  con- 
tamination of  ground-air  and  subsoil-water  with 
decomposing  matter.  This  is  especially  neces- 
sary where  houses  are  constructed  with  cellars. 
It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable  that  interments 
should  not  be  made  up  to  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  cemetery,  and  it  would  be  possible,  without 
great  waste  of  space,  to  reserve  in  all  cases  a 
strip  of  ground  free  from  interments,  15  ft.  to 
30  ft.  in  width,  around  the  whole  cemetery  on 
the  interior  of  the  boundary  fence.  This  strip 
would  afford  room,  on  the  inside,  for  a gravel  or 
asphalte  walk  to  give  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
cemetery,  and  on  the  outside  next  the  fence  to  a 
belt  of  shrubs  or  trees,  the  rootlets]  of  which, 
penetrating  the  soil,  would  arrest  and  assimilate 
any  decomposing  matters  percolating  to  the 
exterior  of  the  cemetery.  Obviously  a cemetery 
should  not  be  placed  on  elevated  ground  above 
houses,  where  the  soakings  from  it  may  perco- 
late to  the  sites  and  foundations  of  the  dwellings 
below. 

If  there  be  a mortuary  or  chape]  attached  to 
or  within  the  precincts  of  the  cemetery,  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  both  are  efficiently 
ventilated  by  permanent  openings  of  adequate 
size,  near  or  below  the  floor-line  for  inlet,  and 
in  the  ceiling  for  outlet  of  air.  The  chapel 
should  be  fitted  with  an  iron  trellis-work  gate 
in  the  porch,  so  that  the  wooden  door  may  be 
kept  open  in  fine  weather. 


is  not  precisely  the  same  as  that.  It  consists  of 
three  lines  meeting  at  the  apex,  and  it  would 
hardly  have  been  considered  to  be  a letter  if 
found  alone.  The  third  letter,  behind  the  head 
of  the  figure,  somewhat  resembles  the  Yau  of 
the  Moabite  stone.  It  is  not,  however,  iden- 
tical with  that  character,  but  more  closely  re- 
sembles one  of  the  “early  Hebrew”  forms  of 
Resh,  as  figured  by  Ballhorn,  who  also  figures  a 
hieratic  Lamed,  something  resembling  the  second 
character  on  the  coin.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  seated  figure  is  surrounded  by  beaded 
lines  forming  a square,  as  large  as  the  coin  has 
room  to  admit. 

It  is  difficult  to  offer  any  theory  as  to  this 
curious  object.  Its  discovery  among  the  coins 
of  the  British  Museum  is  probably  conclusive 
against  the  theory  of,  at  all  events,  recent 
forgery.  The  obverse  has  Greek  affinities,  the 
reverse  rather  points  to  Assyrian  influence.  The 
face  on  the  ground, — if  it  really  be  such, — is 
purely  grotesque.  The  characters  may  be  Phceni- 
cian,  but  the  three  are  not  to  be  found  together 
in  any  published  alphabet,  on  any  Hebrew  coins, 
on  the  Sidon  inscriptions,  on  the  Nineveh  objects, 
or  on  the  Moabite  stone.  It  is  for  the  experts 
in  coins  to  indicate  the  date.  But  it  can  only 
lead  to  loss  of  time  to  assume  that  an  object 
bearing  three, — or  at  all  events  two, — por- 
traitures of  the  human  face  and  form,  is  either 
Jewish  or  Moslem.  Nor  can  we  think  that  the 
workmanship  denotes  a very  remote  antiquity. 
The  theory  that  the  letters  indicate  the  Sacred 
name  is  one  the  inherent  objections  to  which  are 
rather  strengthened  than  removed  by  compari- 
son with  known  Phoenician  and  Aramaic  types. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Jews  should  have 
placed  the  “ Name  ” on  a coin,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  what  other  people  would  have  so  done. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  union  of  Greek, 
Aramaic,  and  Assyrian  characteristics  on  the 
same  object,  in  so  far  as  they  may  indicate  a 
local  origin,  is  suggestive  of  the  extraordinary 
novelties  that  we  have  some  reason  to  hope  will 
reward  the  exploration  of  Eastern  Syria,  on 
which  the  officers  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  are  now  on  the  point  of  entering.  X. 


A TOMBSTONE  DISPUTE  BETWEEN  AN 
ARCHITECT  AND  A STONEMASON. 


JACKSON  V.  STEVENS. 


UNIQUE  COIN. 

Sir,  — The  Jewish  World  of  the  7th  of 
January  contains  so  extraordinary  an  account  of 
“ one  of  the  most  ancient  Jewish  coins  known,” 
that  I prooured  a ca9t  of  the  object  in  question 
through  the  accurate  and  reliable  hands  of  Mr. 
Ready,  of  the  British  Museum.  The  object  is 
certainly  very  curious,  but  no  one  familiar 
either  with  the  known  specimens  of  Jewish 
money,  or  with  the  Jewish  law,  whether  written 
or  oral,  can  regard  it  as  a Jewish  coin. 

The  diameter  is  £-in.  On  the  obverse  is  a 
helmeted  and  bearded  head,  which  presents  the 
peculiarity  of  a Greek  helmet  in  profile,  while 
the  face  is  so  far  turned  to  the  right  as  to 
show  both  eyes,  and  a full  round  beard.  On 
the  reverse  is  a seated  figure,  bearded,  in  gar- 
ments descending  nearly  to  the  ankle.  The 
right  arm  and  hand  rest  on  the  knee ; the  left 
hand  is  held  out,  and  supports  a bird.  Before 
the  figure,  rising  a little  above  its  knee,  is  an 
object  which  bears  the  features  of  a human 
face,  looking  toward  the  seated  figure.  The 
seat  itself  is  supported  on  a four  - spoked 
wheel,  with  a disproportionately  large  nave. 
The  back  of  the  seat  is  curved  and  reeded. 
It  may  possibly  be  intended  to  represent  a 
wing  ; but  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  field,  level  with  the  head  of 
the  figure,  are  three  sharply-cut  characters. 
Of  these  the  first  is  the  Aramaic  Yod,  of  the 
form  and  set  at  the  angle  that  are  found  on 
the  coins  of  Antigonus.  The  second  character 
is  one  that  is  not  found  on  any  known  Jewish 
coin.  It  more  closely  resembles  the  Vau  of  the 
coins  of  Alexander  I.  than  any  other  type,  but 


An  action  arising  out  of  the  supply  of  tomb- 
stones was  tried  at  the  Westminster  County 
Court  the  other  day,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  a stone- 
mason at  Norwood,  sought  to  recover  26 1.  15s. 
from  the  defendant,  an  architect  and  surveyor, 
of  Southampton  - buildings,  Holborn.  The 
plaintiff’s  case  was  that  in  May  last  the  defend- 
ant called  upon  him  with  drawings  of  three 
tombstones  and  a cross,  to  be  erected  in  Farn- 
ham  Cemetery,  and  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  him  to  furnish  them.  He  executed  the 
work  under  the  defendant’s  superintendence. 
In  cross-examination,  the  plaintiff  admitted 
that  he  signed  a contract  by  which  he  was  te 
form  proper  foundations  for  the  stones.  He 
further  admitted  that  under  some  of  the 
stones  he  had  merely  put  a stone  base,  whilst 
the  others  were  without  anything  whatever.  On 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  a witness  was  oalled  who 
stated  that  the  custom  of  the  trade  was  not  to 
put  any  foundations  under  tombstones. 

The  defendant’s  answer  to  the  claim  was  that 
he  received  estimates  from  the  plaintiff  for  the 
ereotion  of  the  tombstones,  according  to  the 
drawings  and  particulars  supplied.  He  im- 
pressed on  the  plaintiff  the  necessity  of  depart- 
ing from  the  ordinary  way  of  doing  this  work, 
and  of  putting  in  a solid  foundation  to  keep  the 
stones  in  position,  and  this  was  embodied  in  a 
contract  signed  by  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff,, 
after  failing  to  keep  an  appointment  when  the 
stones  were  to  have  been  put  in  position  in  the 
defendant’s  presence,  arrived  with  them  the  day 
afterwards,  and  erected  them  as  he  pleased. 
Subsequently  the  defendant  inspected  them, 
and  finding  them  loose,  declined  to  pay  for  them. 
In  November  last,  finding  them  all  out  of  per- 
pendicular, he  instructed  Mr.  Duke,  a builder,  of 
Farnham,  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
which  was  done  at  a cost  of  31.  12s.  The  sum 
of  231.  15s.  had  been  paid  into  Court  by  the 
defendant,  and  it  was  stated  on  his  behalf  that 
his  expenses  in  all  exceeded  the  amount  of  the 
plaintiff’s  claim. 

The  Judge,  without  calling  for  the  defendant's 
skilled  witnesses,  said  it  was  clear  that  the 
plaintiff  had  not  fulfilled  his  contraot.  He 
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added  that  he  was  surprised  to  learn  from  the 
plaintiff  and  his  witnesses  that  the  usual  way 
was  not  to  put  in  any  foundation,  a proceeding 
which,  he  observed,  contributed  to  the  state  in 
which  so  many  burial-places  now  were  with 
regard  to  the  monuments.  He  gave  a verdict 
for  the  defendant  with  costs  on  the  higher  scale 


BUILDING  NOTES  FROM  BRISTOL. 

Building  of  a general  description  is  still  very 
dull  in  Bristol,  but  several  important  works  are 
just  completed,  or  nearly  so.  Amongst  them, 
perhaps  the  most  noticeable  to  visitors  is  the 
block  of  buildings  erected  by  Messrs.  Dunlop, 
Mackie,  & Co.,  the  well-known  wine  and  spirit 
merchants,  of  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Cardiff,  and 
other  places.  These  are  at  the  end  of  New 
Bald  win- street,  a thoroughfare  which  was  a few 
months  ago  cut  through  a network  of  houses 
(some  of  a very  low  class),  and  which  will,  as 
soon  as  the  tramway  company’s  contractor  has 
finished  laying  the  metals  along  it,  become 
the  great  highway  for  traffic  from  the  Railway 
Station  to  the  Clifton  end  of  the  town.  Though 
Messrs.  Dunlop  & Co.  have  large  business 
establishments  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
none  of  them  approach  in  size  or  architectural 
pretensions  the  one  just  built  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  Beaven,  a local  architect,  known  in 
connexion  with  other  buildings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  premises  have  a continuous  sweep 
of  fatjade  of  179  ft.  on  the  north  side,  or  that  of 
the  new  street,  and  55  ft.  of  east  frontage  in 
Marsh-street.  The  cellarage  alone  covers  9,000 
superficial  feet,  and  extends  beneath  the  whole 
i site,  and  some  16  ft.  under  the  pavement  and 
roadway.  From  the  street  level  to  the  top  of 
j the  dormers  enriching  the  front  of  the  Mansard 
roof,  the  height  is  60  ft.,  and  to  the  top  of  the 
turrets  at  each  end  of  the  line  of  premises,  80  ft. 
The  building  is  in  the  French  Renaissance  style. 
The  New  Baldwin. street  front  is  divided  into 
; four  sections,  marked  externally  by  piers  of  Bath 
; stone,  and  broken  up  in  detail  by  the  boldly- 
: arched  doorways  and  windows.  In  addition  to 
: affording  the  accommodation  required  by  the 
| firm  erecting  the  buildings,  several  well  - 
| appointed  snites  of  offices  are  provided,  there 
i being  no  fewer  than  sixty  - three  apartments 
i available  for  the  use  of  professional  men.  The 
ground. floor  has  a fireproof  ceiling  by  Dawnay, 
of  London,  the  spaces  between  the  iron  girders 
being  filled  in  by  concrete.  Messrs.  Wilkins  & 

: Sons,  of  Surrey-Btreet,  Bristol,  were  the  builders, 
and  Mr.  E.  Sheppard,  of  Bristol,  undertook  the 
i carving. 

i On  Wednesday,  February  16th,  a capital  lec- 
ture-hall was  opened  at  Redland,  it  having  been 

! erected  in  contiguity  to  Tyndale  Chapel,  with 
which  it  harmonises  in  style.  The  style  of 
r architecture  is  that  of  the  Decorated  period. 

I The  large  lecture-hall  has  a lofty  open-timbered 

ii  roof,  with  a gable  at  each  end,  and  a bold  gable 
( on  either  side.  It  is  lighted  by  four  large  round 

windows,  one  in  each  gable.  It  is  52  ft.  3 in. 
a long,  and  33  ft.  3 in.  wide,  and  is  calculated  to 
r seat  250  persons.  At  one  side  of  this  hall,  and 
between  it  and  Greenbank-road,  are  two  small 
I lecture  or  class  rooms,  one  32  ft.  3 in.  long,  and 
I,  the  other  21  ft.  3 in.  long,  and  each  17  ft.  wide, 
t These  two  rooms  communicate  with  the  large 
| leoture-hall.  On  the  other  side  is  a third  class- 
room, 15  ft.  by  14  ft.  6 in.  There  are  several 
i entrances  appropriately  situated.  The  lecture- 
i hall,  other  rooms,  and  the  corridor  are  heated 
[i  by  Skinner’s  system  of  hot-water  apparatus, 
i The  contract  for  the  work  was  2,6701.,  and  the 
(I  whole  has  been  carried  out  and  finished  very 
1 satisfactorily  by  Messrs.  E.  C.  Howell  & Sod, 
i from  designs  by  Mr.  Henry  Crisp,  architect, 

:i  Bristol. 

: The  builder  has  j ust  finished  anew  Baptist  place 
of  worship  at  Knowle,  and  the  date  of  opening 
i is  already  fixed.  The  new  building  is  an  example 
of  conventionalised  Italian  architecture.  It  is 
.!  planned  and  erected  with  a view  to  eventually 
introducing  end  and  side  galleries.  The  chapel 
:i provides  sitting  accommodation  for  520  persons, 
and  when  the  proposed  galleries  are  added 
'820  persons  can  be  comfortably  seated.  The 
jlength  is  75  ft.,  the  width  40  ft.,  and  the  height 
to  the  collar-beams  36  ft.  At  the  rear  are 
iithree  conveniently-arranged  vestries,  with  a 
^staircase  descending  to  a spacious  schoolroom, 
iilwhich,  although  under  the  chapel,  will,  when  in 
tuse,  be  well  lighted  and  open  to  the  road,  the 
iisite  favouring  such  treatment.  The  schoolroom 
is  12  ft.  high,  and  with  its  two  class-rooms  will 
accommodate  280  children.  The  walls  through- 
out are  built  of  Pennant  stone,  with  Bath-stone 


dressings.  The  roof  is  open  and  boarded,  and 
externally  covered  with  tiles.  The  rostrum  is 
placed  on  a raised  platform  with  four  or  five 
steps,  and  ornamental  balustrade  on  eaoh  side  ; 
it  has  a handsome  front  of  arched  panelled  and 
moulded  raised  work,  with  heavily  moulded  and 
cut  top,  and,  in  harmony  with  the  pews  and  roof 
timbers,  is  stained  and  varnished.  In  front 
of  the  rostrum  is  the  baptistery,  lined  with 
white  enamel  bricks,  and  provided  with  solid 
freestone  steps.  A spaoious  vestibule  and 
lobbies  are  constructed  at  the  entrance,  in  which 
are  sets  of  doors,  so  that  when  the  front  en- 
trance doors  are  open  no  draughts  can  enter. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  with  regard  to 
ventilation  and  the  acoustical  properties  of  the 
building.  Mr.  A.  J.  Beaven  was  the  contractor, 
and  Mr.  A.  Harford  the  architect.  The  contract 
was  for2,175J. 

Some  time  ago  the  Builder  mentioned  the 
progress  being  made  with  the  St.  Philip’s  Vestry- 
hall.  It  has  just  been  completed  and  opened. 
The  style  is  Italian.  The  dimensions  of  the  hall 
are  71  ft.  6 in.  long  by  50  ft.  wide  and  33  ft. 
high.  The  ceiling  is  panelled  with  pitch-pine 
mouldings,  and  the  compartments  are  plastered. 
The  walls  are  to  the  height  of  10  ft.  of  red  and 
black  tiles  finished  off  with  a white  border,  and 
above  that  is  stucco  relieved  with  tiled  panels. 
Besides  the  one  large  ball,  offices  for  parochial 
purposes  are  provided  by  the  building.  The 
cost  has  been  4,0001.  Messrs.  Wilkins,  of 
Surrey-street,  were  the  contractors ; and  Mr. 
S.  C.  Fripp  was  the  architect. 

By  direction  of  the  Sanitary  Committee,  ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  the  electric 
light  in  some  of  the  principal  streets.  The 
<l  Brush  ” Company’s  generator  and  lamps  have 
been  used,  the  system  being  one  that  is  in  use 
at  Paddington  Station,  and  in  many  large 
factories,  &c.,  in  England  and  America.  The 
results  of  the  tests  as  regards  light  (the  cost  has 
still  to  be  gone  into)  are  so  satisfactory  that  a 
hope  is  general  that  some  portions  of  the  city 
may  be  permanently  lighted  by  means  of 
electricity.  The  light  is  now  being  tried  in  the 
machine  and  composing  rooms  of  the  Western 
Daily  Press  with  much  success.  The  heated 
and  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  latter  apart- 
ment when  illuminated  by  gas  has  given  way  to 
cool  and  comparatively  pure  air. 


PATENT  RECORD# 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

702.  G.  Butler,  Chiswiok.  Floor  cramps. 
Feb.  18,  1881. 

705.  F.  W.  Fletcher,  Westminster.  Metal 
substitute  for  putty.  Feb.  18,  1881. 

706.  J.  H.  Jack,  Edinburgh.  Kitchen  ranges. 
Feb.  18,  1881. 

707.  R-  Brierley,  Preston.  Securing  window- 
blinds  to  the  rollers.  Feb.  18,  1881. 

709.  J.  W.  Butler  and  M.  Dale,  Westminster. 
Making  concrete  or  cement  pipes  (partly  com. 
by  C.  A.  Berthelet,  Milwaukie,  U.S.A.).  Feb. 
18,  1881. 

717.  J.  Woodward,  Wolverhampton.  Fastener 
for  doors,  window-sashes,  and  frames.  Feb.  19, 
1881. 

727.  S.  H.  Adams,  Leeds.  Flushing  and  ven- 
tilating drains.  Feb.  19,  1881. 

735.  J.  Tattersall,  Manchester.  Preventing 
explosions  in  kitchen  boilers.  Feb.  21,  1881. 

744.  H.  Skerrett,  Birmingham.  Door-chains. 
Feb.  21,  1881. 

747.  H.  Defty,  Middlesbrough.  Stoves.  Feb. 
22,  1881. 

769.  H.  Lecornu,  Caen,  France.  Cooking  and 
heating  apparatus  for  kitchens.  Feb.  23, 1881. 

778.  E.  O.  Mundy,  Stratford.  Valves  for  pre- 
venting the  waste  of  water.  Feb.  24,  1881. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

February  22,  1881. 

4212.  S.  & J.  V.  Day,  Glasgow.  Cooking  appa- 
ratus. (Com.  by  D.  MaoAlpine,  Philadelphia, 
US.  A.)  Oct.  16,  1880. 

4292.  D.  S.  W.  Dawe,  Isle  of  Wight.  Portland 
cement.  Oct.  21,  1880. 

387.  J.  Britton,  Stamford.  Fire-grates.  Jan. 
28,  1881. 

February  25,  1881. 

4293.  W.  R Lake,  Southampton-buildings. 

* Compiled  bj  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  28,  New 

Bridge-street,  E.C. 


Gas  stoves  for  cooking  or  heating  purposes. 
(Com.  by  A.  W.  Morton,  Brooklyn,  U.S.A.) 
Oct.  21,  1880. 

4295.  P.  Langridge,  Eastbourne.  Window 
sashes.  Oct.  21,  1880. 

4906.  H.  G.  Grant,  Manchester.  Artificial 
stones.  Nov.  25,  1880. 

380.  W.  Leggott,  Bradford.  Closing  and  fas- 
tening doors.  Jan.  28,  1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 

Published  during  the  week  ending  February  26,  1881. 

2812.  S.  C.  Taylor,  Morton,  and  W.  Riley, 
Keighley. 

Opening  and  securing  window-sashes.  Fixes  balance 
pulleys  in  the  window-frame,  and  suspends  the  sashes  by 
cord,  &c.,  over  the  pulleys.  The  sashes  are  secured  by  a 
rack  on  one  of  the  sheets,  and  to  the  window-frame  ia 
attached  a single  or  double  catch.  The  double  catch  pre- 
vents the  window  from  being  closed  or  opened  from  the 
outside.  The  single  catch  allows  the  window  to  be  closed, 
but  prevents  it  being  opened  from  the  outside.  Fro.  Pro. 
July  8, 1889.  Price  2d. 

2828.  F.  H.  F.  Engel,  Hamburg.  Impreg- 
nating and  preserving  wood. 

The  wood  is  placed  in  a vessel,  and  either  boiled  in 
water  or  exposed  to  steam  for  a certain  length  of  time, 
varying  with  the  kind  of  wood  and  dimensions  of  the 
pieces.  The  wood  is  afterwards  placed  in  a mixture  of 
lime-water  and  urine,  and  allowed  to  cool  down.  (Com. 
by  J.  D.  Francks,  Hanover.)  July  9,  1880.  Price  2d. 

2830.  A.  Smith,  Goudhurst.  Securing  glass 
in  skylights,  roofs,  &c. 

Uses  strips  of  lead,  which  are  moulded  into  the  form  of 
a Hat-bottomed  trough,  with  flanged  edges.  The  lead  is 
laid  upon  the  rafters,  and  the  bottom  of  the  trough 
secured  thereto.  The  vertical  walls  of  the  trough  are  then 
bent  down  on  the  flat  portion,  so  that  the  .flanges  touch 
each  other.  The  glass  is  then  laid  in  position  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  the  flanges  of  lead  are  pressed  down  over 
the  glass,  securing  it  perfectly.  By  this  method  no  putty 
or  cement  is  required.  July  9,  1880.  Price  6d. 

2933.  C.  W.  Burge,  Marylebone-road.  Trapped 
gullies  or  gratings  for  stables,  &c. 

Formed  so  as  to  admit  of  easy  access  to  the  drain  or 
cesspit  beneath,  but  having  a perfect  seal  against  gases, 
&c.  At  the  bottom  of  the  outer  case  of  the  gully  is  formed 
a deep  recessed  groove  to  receive  a tongue  made  round  the 
edge  of  the  trap.  This  groove  is  filled  with  water.  On 
the  top  edge  of  the  trap  is  formed  a rim,  which  is  shaped 
so  as  to  leave  a space  between  it  and  the  outer  case,  which 
space  becomes  filled  with  sediment,  and  helps  to  form  a 
perfectly  air-tight  joint,  in  conjunction  wilh  the  water 
contained  iu  the  groove.  The  trap  is  curved  downwards 
and  inwards,  which  tends  to  Hush  it  clear  of  all  matter 
deposited  in  the  sewage.  July  16,  1880.  Price  6d. 

2455. — P.  Adie,  Pall  Mall.  Testing  Cements. 

An  addition  to  the  testing-machine  of  an  escapement  and 
pendulum.  Instead  of  moving  the  testing-weight  by  hand 
or  wheelwork,  a spring  or  falling  weight  is  attached,  the 
movement  of  which  is  regulated  by  a pendulum  and 
escapement,  or  a spring  balance  escapement.  Thereby  the 
element  of  time  is  introduced  into  the  testing,  and  the 
difi'erent  testings  are  more  comparable  the  one  with  the 
other.  June  17,  1880.  Price -Id. 

2983. — L.  A.  Groth,  Finsbury  - pavement 
Chimney  Pots. 

The  lower  part  of  (he  chimney-pot  is  fitted  with  a serew 
to  fix  it  securely  to  the  chimney-top.  The  upper  part  is 
narrowed  so  as  to  form  a neck.  The  neck  is  provided  with 
a number  of  openings,  and  the  top  has  also  a number  of 
holes  through  it.  A cover  or  cap  is  placed  on  this,  pro- 
vided with  large  supporting  arms,  which  fit  the  broad 
lower  part  of  the  chimney-pot.  These  arms  are  arranged 

aosite  the  openings  in  the  neck,  and  are  secured  bv 
s.  (Com.  by  P.  Dencaussee,  Pantin,  France.)  July 
20,  1880.  Price  Id. 


A BUILDING  SITE  NEAR  THE  NEW 
LAW  COURTS. 

A block  of  dilapidated  ancient  buildings  in 
Wych-street,  adjoining  New  Inn,  has  recently 
been  demolished,  with  the  view  of  the  erection 
on  the  site  of  Law-court  chambers  and  offices,  in 
anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Courts 
of  Justice  next  year,  and  last  week  the  land, 
which  has  an  area  of  upwards  of  6,000  ft.,  was 
offered  to  be  let  on  a building  lease,  for  a term 
of  eighty  years,  by  Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield. 
Mr.  Bonsfield,  who  conducted  the  letting, 
adverting  to  the  value  of  the  land,  observed 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  it  was  worth  as 
much  as  land  in  the  City,  but  its  intermediate 
situation  between  the  City  and  the  West  End 
rendered  it  specially  valuable,  inasmuch  as  land 
in  the  City  generally  had  already  been  dealt 
with,  whereas  this  particular  land,  as  well  as 
other  adjoining  ground,  had  not  yet  been  appro- 
priated, but  soon  must  be,  in  consequence  of  the 
expected  opening  of  the  new  Law  Courts  next 
year,  and  therefore  for  all  practical  purposes  it 
was  of  great  value.  With  the  exception  of  the 
new  law-chambers  in  Carey-street,  no  blocks  of 
such  chambers  had  yet  been  erected  in  the 
locality  in  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the 
courts,  and  this  particular  land  offered  a 
favourable  site  for  the  erection  of  such  build- 
ings. He  considered  it  was  well  worth  2s.  per 
foot  as  the  annual  ground-rent,  which  would 
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amount  to  600Z.  a year.  The  highest  offer  was 
450Z.  per  annum,  being  only  50Z.  per  annum 
below  the  reserve  of  5001.,  at  which  it  was  with- 
drawn.   


PROPORTIONS  OF  ROOMS. 

The  subject  of  the  proportions  of  rooms  has 
often  been  discussed,  but,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
never  finally  solved,  and  probably  never  can  be, 
but  it  is,  however,  of  interest,  and  a scheme  may 
yet  be  granted  some  consideration.  When 
reflecting  on  this  subject,  years  ago,  we  soon 
arrived  at  an  opinion  that  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  a large  room  would  be  quite  inappro- 
priate for  a small  one, — as,  for  example,  the 
double  cube,  which  might  do  for  a saloon  40  ft. 
by  20  ft. ; but,  on  other  hand,  a room  20  ft.  by 
10  ft.  would  be  very  inconvenient.  Rooms  40  ft. 
by  20  ft.  we  have  seen  in  a house  at  Portland- 
place,  and  they  were  both  handsome  and  useful. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  devise  a kind  of 
sliding  scale,  giving  more  squareness  to  small 
rooms,  and  more  length  to  large  rooms.  As  to 
height,  we  leave  that  an  open  question,  some 
would  have  more  and  some  less.  It  would 
generally  range  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
of  the  width,  and  must  depend  on  whether  the 
apartment  is  lighted  from  the  end  or  side  or 
ceiling.  Most  frequently  it  would  be  from  the 
side. 


The  scale  we  devised  was  as  follows : — 


Length. 

Breadth. 

Lengih. 

Breadth. 

50  ft. 

...  30  ft. 

20  ft.  .. 

15  ft. 

40  „ 

...  25  „ 

18  „ .. 

14  „ 

36  „ 

...  23  „ 

15  „ .. 

12  „ 6 in. 

30  „ 

...  20  „ 

12  „ .. 

11 

25  „ 

...  17  ,,  6 in. 

10  „ .. 

10  „ 

The  principle  is  very  simple,  namely,  that 
starting  with  a room  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  we  add  or 
Subtract  2 ft.  from  the  length  for  every  1 ft.  of 
the  breadth.  Thus,  if  a room  is  intended  to  be 
22  ft.  long  (that  is,  8 ft.  less  than  the  30  ft.), 
then  the  breadth  should  be  4 ft.  less  than  the 
20  ft.,  or  leaving  16  ft.  Any  one  can  carry  the 
rule  in  his  memory  without  much  difficulty, 
simply  calling  to  mind  30  by  20,  and  making  an 
allowance  of  2 ft.  of  length  for  every  1 ft.  of 
breadth,  whether  inoreasiDg  or  diminishing  in 
size.  We  venture  to  think  that  the  scale  above 
given  is  of  practical  dimensions  for  dining- 
rooms, drawing-rooms,  very  nearly  of  billiard- 
rooms,  and,  as  it  descends,  of  other  apartments. 
Of  course,  no  one  would  be  so  absurd  as  to 
advocate  every  room  in  a house  being  strictly 
to  such  a scale,  but  it  affords  hints  of  propor- 
tions which  would  generally  be  useful  and 
appropriate.  H.  & R.  Powell. 


THE  SEWAGE  AND  THE  SEA. 

In  taking  a walk  of  observation  on  the 
great  sewage  conduit  from  the  sewage  works 
at  Stratford  to  Barking  Creek,  the  quantity  of 
foul  gases  escaping  through  the  ventilating- 
gratings  is  such  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
mighty  grandeur  of  the  thing  it  would  be  just  as 
well  were  it  an  open  ditch,  giving  a more  free  and 
equal  distribution  of  the  gases  to  blend  with  the 
pure  moisture  floating  in  air,  and  ultimately  to 
be  deposited  on  the  land  or  sea,  and  give 
nourishment  to  the  flora  thereof. 

Surely  there  is  something  very  rotten  in  civil 
engineering  if  this  is  the  best  w'ay  of  removing 
the  excreta  of  our  tidal  river  towns.  At  all 
events,  we  might  have  more  for  our  money 
on  my  system,  which,  in  this  case,  would  be  to 
excavate  a oanal  from  the  sea,  either  through 
the  Essex  marshes  (on  the  north  side),  or  from 
the  Medway,  at  Rochester,  up  as  high  as 
the  St.  Katherine  Docks  or  Wapping,  — a 
canal  180  ft.  wide  and  45  ft.  deep,  at  high 
tide,  with  Cloogh  gates  to  be  shut  by  the 
attempted  outflow  of  the  tide  at  the  sea  end, 
and  Clough  gates  to  be  shut  by  the  attempted 
flow  of  the  Thames  at  the  London  end. 

Through  this  channel  would  flow  a body  of 
sea-water  every  tide,  which,  by  its  greater 
density  would  cause  the  deposits  of  sewage  to 
be  carried  by  it  out  to  sea  to  enrioh  the  pas- 
tures on  our  fishing-grounds,  each  such  body  of 
sea-water  would  be  forced  up  the  river  some 
miles  every  tide,  to  come  back  loaded  with 
sewage  matter  in  the  increased  variety  of 
combinations  created  by  Nature’s  laws  of 
affinity,  with  all  its  purifying  influence,  in  all 
probability  rendering  it  a rich  feeding  flood 
for  fish  to  revel  in ; for  it  is  one  of  God’s 
great  gifts  to  man  that  when  by  His  laws  in 


nature  matter  is  transformed,  beauty  adorns  the 
scene  of  action. 

Such  a canal  might  be  furnished  with  land- 
ing-wharfs or  quays  on  either  side,  with  a 
railway  on  each  side  to  convey  the  merchan- 
dise wherever  desired. 

Peter  Love,  C.E. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  MINING  TOWNS. 

Sir, — Tour  correspondent  calls  attention  to  a 
most  important  difficulty  insanitary  engineering; 
but  I wish  he  had  given  his  opinion  on  the 
methods  of  proceeding  in  such  cases,  or  even 
suggested  remedies  to  mitigate  the  evils  re- 
ferred to. 

The  use  of  a cast-iron  pipe  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary brick  sewer  would  have  some  advantages; 
it  would  take  longer  to  become  “ broken- 
backed,”  and  to  leak  under  conditions  fatal  to 
an  ordinary  sewer ; and  if  the  weight  were  arti- 
ficially distributed  over  a large  bearing  surface, 
a further  resistance  to  sliding  and  unequal 
pressure  might  be  obtained;  but  this  would  only 
lessen  the  evils. 

It  would  be  better,  I think,  in  such  cases,  to 
abolish  the  ordinary  house-drain  altogether,  and 
use  dry  earth-closets  (under  the  supervision  of 
the  Sanitary  Authority)  ; surface-water  could 
then  be  oarried  away  to  a natural  watercourse 
by  means  of  open  channels  of  such  proportionate 
depth  and  width  as  to  produce  a rapid  flow  of 
water,  without  fear  of  overflow  or  stagnation. 
By  this  means  underground  drains  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  There  are  practical  difficulties 
attending  the  use  of  dry  earth-closets  in  large 
towns  ; but  I believe  that  they  can  be  made  to 
answer  every  requirement  for  villages  and  small 
towns.  A.  Harland. 


PLUMBING  WORK  AND  FREEZING  OF 
PIPES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Sir, — A correspondent  wishes  to  be  informed 
how  they  manage  the  water  arrangements  in 
the  coldest  regions  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent the  freezing  of  the  pipes  in  winter.  I will 
first  explain  that  in  good  tradesmen’s  houses, 
as  a rule,  very  much  more  plumbing  work  and 
other  conveniences  are  to  be  found  than  in 
English  dwellings  of  like  grade. 

The  rule  there  is  to  have  enclosed  permanent 
wa9hstands,  with  sink,  1£  in.  marble  slabs  and 
skirtings,  and  moulded  edges,  to  all  the  prin- 
cipal bedrooms ; one  of  the  same  in  the  bath- 
room, and  one  also  adjacent  to  the  hall. 

Invariably  there  is  one,  and  oftentimes  two 
bath-rooms,  with  w.c.,  sometimes  arranged  as 
urinal,  by  making  solid  round  the  basin  and 
under  the  seat,  and  covering  with  lead,  so  that 
upon  lifting  up  the  seat  proper  it  may  be  used 
as  a urinal. 

On  the  landing  or  staircase,  where  not  un- 
sightly, will  be  found  a slop-sink  of  iron,  either 
plaiu  or  enamelled,  12  in.  square  and  10  in.  deep, 
thus  preventing  the  chances  of  stoppage  to  the 
w.c.  by  throwing  the  contents  of  the  slop-pail, 
inclusive  of  house-flannels,  scrubbing-brushes, 
and  sundry  other  articles,  none  of  which  should 
be  allowed  in  any  closet, 

In  the  scullery  will  be  found  a cast-iron  or 
soapstone  sink.  There  is  also  in  the  laundry  to 
be  noticed  a set  of  three  fixed  washtrays,  made 
of  clean  pine  of  the  full  width  of  the  plank, 
with  proper  wastes  to  the  drain. 

A butler’s  pantry  is  a very  general  attach- 
ment in  American  houses,  where  it  would  not 
be  thought  of  in  England.  . 

All  these  arrangements,  excepting  the  closet, 
are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  through- 
out. 

In  addition  to  the  before-mentioned  con- 
veniences, will  be  found  to  every  house  supplied 
with  water  from  the  main  a street-washer 
placed  next  the  curbstone  in  front  of  the  pre- 
mises, and  in  use  all  the  year  round,  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  pavements,  fronts  of  stores, 
or  inside  floors  of  stores  themselves.  This  stop- 
cock (not  the  useless  screw-dowm  arrangement 
imposed  by  the  London  water  companies,  but  a 
veritable  plug  stop-cock,  with  screw  bottom,  it 
being  by  far  the  most  efficient,  for  the  reason 
that  the  screw-down  ones  get  set  for  want  of 
use,  and  are  often  useless  when  most  wanted) 
is  placed  in  the  ground  4 ft.  deep,  as  also  are  all 
the  outside  pipes  and  connexions,  and,  as  a rule, 
may  be  depended  upon  in  any  weather,  in  case 
of  accident  or  otherwise. 

Having  now  very  generally  explained  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  the  works  to  be  com- 
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bated  with  in  case  of  frost,  I will  explain  the 
first  necessity, — that  of  common  attention  and 
care.  All  services  to  different  portions  of  pre- 
mises should  lead  to  their  required  position 
from  the  basement,  and  graded ; be  as  nearly 
as  possible  independent  of  each  other,  and  pro- 
vided with  an  arrangement  for  emptying  any  or 
all  of  the  pipes  as  required.  This  can  easily  be 
accomplished  by  placing  a stop-cock  in  the 
basement,  and  pipe  from  the  same  leading  to 
the  sink  or  drain,  as  convenient,  the  opening  of 
which  will  cause  all  the  pipes  throughout  the 
house  to  empty  themselves  upon  giving  air  vent 
at  the  top,  and  leave  the  pipes  waterless.  Any 
separate  portion  of  the  premises  not  in  use 
may  be  arranged  in  the  same  manner  for  one- 
half  of  the  building,  and  the  other  continue  in 
daily  use. 

It  is  necessary  in  connexion  with  the  before- 
mentioned  explanation  I should  state  that  in 
the  houses  out  towards  the  colder  regions, 
premises  are  warmed  by  means  of  hot-air  from 
the  furnace  in  the  basement,  supplying  the 
warmih  throughout  the  house,  and  regulated 
by  registers  placed  in  eacb  separate  room  or 
other  compartment.  In  very  many  instances 
the  premises  are  warmed  by  the  means  of 
automatic  steam  boilers  in  the  basement,  and 
radiators  with  ornamental  designs  in  the  rooms 
and  passages. 

During  very  severe  weather,  the  water  is  left 
running  in  a manner  that  would  drive  a London 
water  official  mad;  yet  it  prevents  freezing 
when  the  mercury  drops  far  below  zero ; and 
sometimes,  as  in  1872-3,  the  mercury  itself  was 
frozen  several  days  consecutively  in  the  North- 
Western  States. 

In  conclusion,  I will  explain  that  the  hot  and 
cold  water  pipes,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
all  lead,  the  advantages  being  the  greater 
faoility  of  repair ; also  the  least  trouble  in 
leading  them  through  difficult  places,  my  own 
opinion  being  that  iron  pipe  is  not  the  proper 
thing  to  use  in  conveyance  of  hot  or  cold 
water  throughout  private  dwellings,  except  with 
the  desire  to  make  a job  of  tearing  up  a 
great  space  to  make  repairs  to  pipes,  and  not 
likely  to  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  damage  to 
leaden  pipes. 

The  boiler  should,  in  all  cases,  be  provided 
with  an  emptying-pipe  and  cock  attached  to 
the  bottom,  and  connected  with  the  drain,  in 
case  of  accident  or  need  of  repair. 

The  hot  water  in  moderate-sized  dwellings 
is  obtained  from  the  portable  stove  or  range 
having  a ooilof  four  or  five  turns  of  pipe  placed 
at  the  back  or  the  side  of  the  fire  space  in  the 
stove,  generally  at  the  back,  as  the  oven  extends 
the  full  width ; the  range  oven  being  in  front, 
the  hot  water  is  placed  at  the  side,  and  half  or 
three-quarter  inch  pipe  uBed.  The  boiler  should 
in  all  cases  be  provided  with  a stop-cock  and 
emptying-pipe  at  the  bottom,  and  connected  with 
a drain,  in  case  of  accident,  or  repair  being 
required.  The  capacities  of  the  boilers  range 
from  30  gallons  to  50  gallons,  and  from 
10  in.  to  12  in.  in  diameter,  made  either  of 
copper  or  galvanised  iron,  and  without  any 
manhole.  A large  number  of  boilers  are  supplied 
direct  from  the  main,  and  have  a combination 
vacuum  and  safety  valve  on  the  top. 

Abel  S.  Chappell. 


“BOILER  EXPLOSIONS.” 

Sir,— It  is  unquestionab’y  a dangerous  system,  that  of 
our  “ Yankee  cousios,”  the  one-pipe  fitted  cylinder,  as, 
ordinarily  fixed,  it  failing  in  one  important  particular,  the 
water  in  consequence  being  acted  upon  by  frost.  Still  it 
has  some  advantages. 

In  the  hands  of  a well-known  London  firm  the  system 
has  received  such  practical  improvements  as  to  render  it  at 
once  the  most  safe  and  reliable  system  known. 

If  kept  in  regular  use.it  is  totally  impossible  to  dis- 
arrange it  in  the  most  extreme  winter. 

Safety-valves  and  like  appliances  are  only  “ broken 
reeds”  to  rely  upon  ; the  whole  thing  must  be  automatic, 
properly  arranged,  nnd  quite  out  of  the  control  of  servants. 

To  mention  the  name  of  the  firm  referred  to  might  be 
construed  as  “partisan.”  I merely  desire  to  point  out 
the  perfect  immunity  from  danger  obtainable ; and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  many  writers  on  the  subject  of  boiler 
explosions  whose  emanations  I have  read  have  “ some- 
thing yet  to  learn.”  James  France  Hill. 


VALUE  OF  A PRACTICE. 

Sir,— I should  be  obliged  if  one  of  your  correspondents 
would  inform  me  upon  what  bans  the  value  of  an  old-esta- 
blished practice  of  an  architect  is  ascertained.  T. 


ROMAN  WORKS. 

Would  some  reader  kindly  inform  me  if  there  ia  a work 
published  treating  of  Roman  construction,  hydraulics, 
and  sanitary  matters  ? If  so,  the  title  of  it  ? 

Inquirer. 
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THE  PROPOSED  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
AT  GLASGOW. 

An  adjourned  special  meeting  of  the  Glasgow 
Town  Couucil  was  held  on  the  24th  ult.,  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  new  municipal  build- 
ings. It  may  be  stated  that  at  the  previous 
meeting  the  chairman  (Lord  Provost  Ure) 
moved,  in  effect  : — 

“ That  the  City  Architect  be  instructed  to  reconsider 
the  plans  without  reference  to  the  area  embraced  in  the 
present  plans,  snd  to  rearrange  and  to  adjust  the  same  so 
as  to  show  in  what  way  public  art  galleries,  public  libraries, 
an  official  residence  lor  the  Lord  Provost,,  Sc.,  oould  be 
best  provided.” 

On  that  ocoasion  Councillor  Walls  pat  an 
amendment,  of  which  the  substance  was  as 
follows  : — 

“ That  in  view  of  the  decisions  already  come  to  in  regard 
to  the  area,  the  City  Architect  shall  receive  no  such  in- 
structions.” 

The  discussion  was  resumed  by  Bailie  Wilson, 
who  supported  the  original  motion.  It  was 
asked  by  Bailie  Selkirk  what  sum  they  had  at 
their  disposal.  The  Town  Clerk  (Dr.  Marwick) 
mentioned  that  the  sum  was  .£400, 000.  Coun- 
cillor Neil  was  opposed  to  an  official  residence 
being  provided  for  the  Lord  Provost. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Bailie  Dun- 
lop, Councillor  Ure,  and  Councillor  Beid. 
Councillor  Jamieson  made  an  amendment  to 
the  effect 

“ That  the  buildings  be  limited  to  the  arei  already  pur- 
chased; that  the  City  Architect  be  instructed  to  prepare 
a plan  to  show  the  accommodation  required;  that  it  be 
lofc  to  the  competing  architects  to  show  how  this  could  be 
obtained;  tint  the  competition  be  an  open  one  ; and  that 
the  cost  of  the  building*  bo  increased  to  about  £250,000.” 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Councillor 
Lamberbon.  Councillor  Jackson  moved  another 
amendment,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
epitome  : — 

“That  the  City  Architect  be  instructed  to  prepare,  in 
addition  to  the  present  plans,  an  alternative  sketch  plan 
treating  an  extended  area,  and  showing  how  the  amount 
of  builaing  accommodation  necessary  for  municipal  pur- 
poses may  alone  be  proceeded  with  at  once,  bat  in  harmony 
with  a building  plan  capable  of  extension,  if  required 
within  the  new  area.” 

Lord  Dean  of  Guild  Mirrlees  seconded  the 
amendment.  It  was  proposed  that  the  discus- 
sion, which  had  lasted  three  hours  and  a half, 
should  be  again  adjourned.  On  a division,  it 
was  resolved  by  36  to  9 votes  to  proceed  with 
it.  Concillors  Shaw,  Millar,  and  M'Pheraon, 
who  spoke  amid  cries  of  11  Vote,  vote,”  continued 
the  discussion.  The  Chairman,  in  reply,  con- 
demned the  present  plans  on  sanitary  grounds, 
aud  accepted  Councillor  Jackson’s  amendment 
in  plaoe  of  the  original  motion.  The  proposals 
of  Councillor  Jackson  and  Councillor  Jamieson 
were,  in  voting,  put  against  each  other,  and  that 
of  the  latter  wa3  carried  by  28  to  17  votes.  It 
was  arranged  to  withdraw  the  amendment  of 
Councillor  Walls,  and  to  allow  that  of  Councillor 
Jamieson  to  beoome  the  finding  of  the  Council. 


PORTSMOUTH  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tue  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ports- 
mouth, Gosport,  South  Hants,  and  Isle  of  Wight 
Builder’s  Benevolent  Association  was  held  on 
Monday  night  at  the  Railway  Hotel.  Alderman 
W.  Pink,  J.P.,  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Street,  read  the  annual 
report,  in  which  it  appeared  that  the  funds 
of  the  Association  are  steadily  increasing,  but 
not  to  the  extent  the  directors  oould  wish,  and 
they  suggested  that  with  a view  to  bringing  the 
objects  of  the  Association  more  prominently 
before  the  building  trade,  prospectuses  be 
printed  aud  circulated  among  the  employers  of 
labour  connected  with  the  trade  in  the  locality, 
aud  they  confidently  hoped  that  that  course 
would  result  in  the  Association  receiving  the 
support  it  so  well  deserved,  and  that  for  the 
future  a clear  income  of  at  least  50J.  per  annum 
would  be  maintained.  The  directors  regretted 
that  an  offer,  made  after  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing by  Mr.  G.  W.  Booth,  of  Bedford-street, 
Covent-garden,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  to 
give  a donation  of  five  guineas,  provided  the 
lands  were  increased  to  150£.  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  could  uot  be  accepted.  Mr.  H.  P.  Foster, 
of  London,  had  also  taken  a great  interest  in 
the  Association,  and  had  obtained  the  largest 
amount  of  contributions  to  the  fund,  for  which 
the  best  thanks  were  tendered.  The  treasurer’s 
account  showed  the  assets  to  be  128Z.  I3s.  7d., 
of  which  1002.  was  invested  in  3 per  cent.  Con- 
sols,  aud  the  balance,  282.  13s.  7d.,  was  on 
carrent  account  at  the  bankers’.  The  divi- 


dends on  Consols  and  the  subscriptions  due 
amounted  to  about  202.  The  total  expenditure 
during  the  year  bad  been  4 1.  2s.  10d.,  and  the 
Association  now  consisted  of  40  members,  in- 
cluding honorary  ones. 

The  president,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said  he  felt  somewhat  disappointed  at  it.  In  the  first 
place  it  seemed  rather  as  though  the  trade  generally  were 
n»t  inclined  to  assist  them  in  what  he  was  inclined  to  think 
one  of  the  best  objects  of  the  association,  viz.,  the  benevo- 
lent branch.  When  they  considered  there  were  only  forty 
members — including  hon.  one9— it  seemed  as  though  there 
was  either  a fault  in  their  endeavouring  to  get  gentlemen 
to  join  them,  or  else  a fault  in  gentlemen  not  joining  them. 

Mr.  C.  Light  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
trusted  that  all  the  members  of  the  associttion  would  try 
and  induce  at  least  oue  or  two  more  to  join,  and  if  they 
did  that  by  next  year  they  would  be  in  a better  financial 
position  than  at  present. 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  C.  Light  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  mayor  as 
president,  remarking  that  his  worship  had  joined  them  at 
their  first  meeting,  and  ever  since  he  had  at  all  time9  done 
his  utmost  to  advance  the  association,  and  in  every  possible 
way  assist  its  members. 

Mr.  Burbidge  seconded  the  motion,  whioh  was  carried 

The  following  were  then  re-elected  Vice-presidents  : 
General  Sir  Frederick  Fitz  Wygram,  Bart.,  Messrs. 
G.  W.  Booth,  G.  Rake,  H.  P.  Foster,  and  H.  Harding  ; 
directors  : Messrs.  F.  White,  B.  Hayter,  and  B.  Newton  ; 
treasurer:  Mr.  Roberts;  solicitor:  Mr.  A.  Addison; 
auditors  : Mr.  W.  Payne  and  Mr.  Lawrence.  Mr.  J.  Street 
was  unanimously  re-elected  honorary  secretary. 


WORKMEN’S  DWELLINGS, 
MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD. 

An  effort  is  about  to  be  made  to  provide 
improved  dwellings  for  the  thousands  who  in 
the  districts  of  Manchester  and  Salford  are 
living  under  conditions  whioh  have  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  Manchester  and  Sa'.ford  Sani- 
tary Association. 

A.3  the  reBult  of  several  meetings,  a number 
of  leading  oitizens,  including  the  Bishop,  have 
formed  themselves  into  a company,  under  the 
title  of  the  “ Manchester  and  Salford  Work- 
men's Dwellings  Company  (Limited),”  with  a 
subscribed  capital  of  moderate  amount  for  their 
initiatory  proceedings,  bat  with  power  to  extend 
the  eame,  if,  as  they  expect,  they  Bhould  suc- 
ceed in  demonstrating  the  practicability  of 
conducting  their  undertaking  on  strictly  com- 
mercial principles,  and  providing  a return  of 
something  like  5 per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested. 

Their  first  efforts  will  be  directed  to  the 
ereotion  of  separate  and  independent  dwellings 
for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  for  such 
accommodation,  and  this  price  it  is  expected 
will  compete  with  that  paid  in  the  slams  and 
low  lodging-houses. 

The  directors  have  appointed  Mr.  Lawrence 
Booth,  F.R.I.B  A.,  of  Manchester,  as  their 
architect  to  design  and  carry  out  their  intended 
buildings,  and  when  their  intentions  have 
assumed  more  definite  shape  we  hope  to  chronicle 
a satisfactory  solution  of  an  important  social 
problem. 


LONDON  SMOKE  AND  FOG. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  Phillips-Smith, 
the  manager  of  the  Heat,  Light,  and  Ventilation 
Exhibition,  jnst  concluded  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  some  results  from  experiments  there, 
and  a list  of  awards.  We  print  a portion  cf  his 
statement : — 

“ Ilaving  regard  to  the  heading  of  this  letter,  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  exhibition  lias  been  the  burning  of 
anthracite  smokeless  coal,  in  special  and  ordinary  grates 
and  stoves,  and  in  the  large  boilers  used  for  generating 
steam  for  heating  the  Palace. 

The  facts  clearly  show  that  if  all  London  used  only  this 
eoal  the  black  density  of  oar  fogs  would  be  done  away 
with. 

Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  & Barnard’s  grate  undoubtedly 
burnt  the  coal  to  the  best  advantage ; but  an  ordinary 
registered  grate  in  the  first-class  dining-room  burnt  it 
almost  equally  well,  giving  a bright  pleasant  lire  with  a 
snapdragon  flame,  without  smoke  or  smell.  In  Messrs. 
Brown  & Green’s  Kitchener  we  frequently  shut  off  the 
draught  Dues,  removed  the  top  plate,  and  then  held  over 
the  tire,  when  fresh  coaled  and  otherwise,  a piece  of  white 
oaper  ; there  was  no  colouring  and  no  smell ; and  once  I 
fired  this  stove  and  got  550  degrees  of  host  (registered  by 
the  pyrometer)  in  the  oven.  I admit  at  once  that  a badly- 
constructed  grate,  with  a bad  draught,  will  not  burn  this 
coal  to  advantage.  Bat  the  eoonomy  in  the  use  of  the  coal 
is  so  great  that  it  will  pay  to  alter  grates. 

I can  beat  illustrate  this  economy  in  what  is  to  my  mind 
the  most  important  branch  of  this  subject,  namely,  the 
use  of  the  coal  for  steam  purposes.  It  will  take  time  to 
induce  all  London  to  burn  this  coal,  even  if  we  had  mauy 
foe 8 like  those  of  last  Christmas.  But  when  you  can  show 
manufacturers  that  they  may  save  money  and  abate  a 
great  public  nuisance  detrimental  to  health  and  beauty,  in 
all  senses  of  both  words;  and  when,  besides,  we  know 
Local  Boards,  &o.,  have  power  to  compel  them  to  attend 
to  the  matter,  we  may  expect  some  early  successful  results 
from  onr  recent  trials  here  in  this  direction,  particulars  of 
which  are  as  follows.” 


A BUILDER  FINED. 

At  the  Edmonton  Petty  Sessions,  before 
Messrs.  Abbiss,  Nash,  aud  Doe,  divisional 
justices,  R.  Radley,  builder,  of  2,  Newton-road, 
Page-green,  Tottenham,  was  charged  upon  five 
summonses, “with  violating  the  by-laws  of  the 
Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health. 

Mr.  W.  A.  H.  de  Pape,  surveyor  to  the  Board, 
deposed  that  in  September,  1879,  the  defendant 
deposited  plans  for  the  erection  of  five  houses  in 
Newton-road,  and  that  the  plans  were  approved, 
subject  to  compliance  with  the  by-laws.  Witness 
visited  the  buildings  on  the  17th  inst.,  and  found 
a very  improper  substance  being  used  as  a mor- 
tar, Boreened  lime  from  old  buildings,  mould,  and 
a very  small  portion  of  lime.  The  plaster  upon 
the  walls  was  composed  of  mould  and  screened 
rubbish  from  old  buildings.  The  party  and  in- 
ternal walls  had  been  constructed  of  nearly  all 
brickbats,  bat  the  facing  was  good. 

Mr.  Abbiss  said  the  infliction  of  a fine,  even  to 
the  full  amount  allowed  by  law,  did  not  meet  the 
justice  of  such  cases.  Here  were  houses  which 
would  be  positively  dangerous  for  people  to  live 
in,  and  he  thought  the  Board  ought  to  exercise 
what  power  they  possessed  in  order  to  have  the 
buildings  pulled  down.  The  Bench  were  deter- 
mined to  do  all  in  their  power  to  put  a stop  to 
this  nefarious  style  of  building,  and  ordered  de- 
fendant to  pay  the  fall  penalty  of  51.  for  each 
house,  and  a continuing  penalty  of  10s.  per  day 
for  forty-four  days  in  respect  of  the  two  con- 
cerning which  notice  had  been  given. 

The  eame  defendant  was  also  ordered  to  pay 
40s.  for  neglecting  to  carry  a party-wall  of  a new 
buildiug  to  the  required  height  under  the  by- 
law of  the  Board  devised  for  the  prevention  of 
fires. 


BUILDERS’  CHARGES  FOR  MAKING 
ESTIMATES. 

MASON  V.  GOODACRE. 

This  was  an  appeal  in  the  Common  Pleas  Division 
(before  Mr.  Justice  Lindley  and  Mr.  Justice  Lopes)  from 
a decision  of  the  County  Court  of  Lsicesterahire,  and  the 
case  arose  out  of  the  following  circumstances  : — 

When  the  Church  Congress  was  about  holding  their 
meeting  at  Leicester,  they  advertised  through  the  de- 
feuduut,  their  architect,  for  the  erection  of  a temporary 
buildiog  for  their  accommodation.  The  advertisement 
said  that  “the  committee  d:d  not  bind  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender.”  The  plaintiff  saw  the 
defendant  abont  the  matter,  and  asked  for  the  quantities, 
which  the  defendant  said  he  had  not  taken  out.  The  case 
for  the  plaintiff  was,  that  he  had  said  to  the  defondant,  “ Pro- 
vided 1 take  out  the  quantities  and  my  tender  is  the  lowest, 
can  I depend  upon  having  the  job?”  and  the  defendant 
replied  that  the  person  who  made  the  lowest  tender  would 
have  the  job.  The  plaiul  iff  tendered  for  1,4742.  10s.,  but 
notwithstanding  what  the  defendant  had  said,  a tender  for 
1,5002.  was  accepted-  The  plaintiff  thereupon  sued  to  re- 
cover from  the  defendant  the  cost  of  taking  oat  the  quan- 
tities, contending  that  he  had  been  induced  to  incur  this 
expense  through  the  false  representation  that  the  lowest 
tender  would  be  accepted.  The  Couuty  Court  judge,  how- 
ever, nousuited  the  plaintiff,  saying  that  there  coaid  be  no 
false  representation  of  a thiog  that  was  in  Juturo.  The 
question  now  was,  whether  the  judge  was  right  in  so 
ruling. 

Mr.  Hensman  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Digby 
for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  J nstice  Lindley  said  that  the  facts  set  out  would  not 
support  an  action  either  for  a false  representation  or  upon 
contract.  There  was  really  no  misrepresentation  at  all, 
and  there  was  nothing  but  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  as  to  what  would  happen. 

The  appeal  was  dismissed. 


SURVEYORS’  FEES. 

Messrs.  Trollope  & Sons,  builders,  attended 
before  Alderman  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  M.P.,  at  the 
Mansion  House,  upon  an  adjourned  summons, 
at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Collins,  the  District 
Surveyor  for  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  City, 
for  having,  as  builders  of  premises  at  Nos.  27 
and  28,  Nicholas-lane,  neglected  to  give  notice 
to  him  within  two  days  of  the  commencement 
of  the  work,  in  accordance  with  the  38th 
Section  of  the  18th  and  19th  Viet., cap.  22. 

Mr.  Wontner,  solicitor,  defended. 

Messrs.  Trollope's  explanation  was  that,  thinking  the 
premises  in  question  were  in  the  southern  division  of  the 
City,  they  gave  the  requisite  notice,  and  paid  the  legal  fees 
to  Mr.  Power,  the  surveyor  of  that  district,  who  had  in- 
spected the  buildings  and  certified  that  all  was  correct. 
The  premises,  however,  were  shown  to  be  in  Mr.  Collins’s 
district. 

Mr.  Collins  now  said  that  since  the  last  hearing  Mr. 
Power  had  paid  over  to  him  the  whole  of  the  fees,  and  had 
handed  him  the  notice  given  him  by  Messrs.  Trollope,  and 
under  these  circumstances  he  asked  that  the  summons 
might  be  withdrawn. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  seeing  that  on  the  last  occasion  he 
made  some  strong  observations  a3  to  Mr.  Power's  con- 
duct in  taking  the  lees  for  a matter  in  another  surveyor’s 
district,  and  in  thus  causing  the  summons  against  Messrs. 
Trollope  to  be  issued,  asked  if  he  was  present  to  offer  any 
explanation? 

Mr.  Collins  said  he  was  not. 
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Mr.  Wontner  said  Mr.  Power  was  summoned  to  attend 
89  a witne38  on  the  last  and  on  that  occasion,  bnt  he  had 
thought  fit  to  set  the  court  at  defiance. 

Sir  Andrew  Lusk  said  Mr.  Power  had  behaved  in  a way 
in  which  he  should  not  have  expected  him  to  have  acted 
and,  if  an  application  was  made  to  him  to  compel  him  to 
attend,  he  should  issue  the  process  directly. 

Mr.  Wontner  said  no  doubt  the  matter  would  be  brought 
before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  that  would 
suffice. 

The  summons  against  Messrs.  Trollope  was  then  with- 
drawn. 


VENTILATION  : CHIMNEY  DRAUGHT  AND 
SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  Feb.  19  appears  a letter 
from  Mr.  F.  Edwards,  jun.,  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, which  is  full  of  the  most  misleading  state- 
ments. So  much  attention  is  now  being  given 
to  the  subject  of  house  sanitation,  and  the  issues 
are  so  important,  that  any  information  given 
should  be  beyond  suspicion,  and  those  who  have 
ideas  to  promulgate  should,  in  common  fairness, 
take  all  reasonable  pains  to  test  their  conclu- 
sions. In  his  opening  clause  Mr.  Edwards 
says  that  it  is  essential  to  understand  chimney- 
draught.  This  is  so.  But  when  he  says  there 
are  no  means  of  measuring  the  passage  of  com- 
bustion gases  through  a chimney,  he  is  in  error, 
as  he  may  prove  by  a visit  to  any  alkali  works, 
where  he  will  find  an  “ air-meter”  in  constant 
operation.  If  we  are  without  a means  of 
measuring,  how  does  your  correspondent  know 
that  as  much  as  GO, 000  cubic  feet  of  air  pass  up 
some  chimneys  per  hour  ? We  are  next  in- 
formed that  chimney-draught  causes  a reduction 
of  pressure  in  the  apartment,  and  from  this 
results  “closeness.”  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
require  a shaft  130  ft.  high,  filled  with  air  at  the 
temperature  of  melting  lead,  to  reduce  the 
barometric  pressure  —■  in.  in  an  air-tight 
chamber  ! 

In  the  second  place,  even  if  the  draught  did 
make  a sensible  reduction  in  the  chamber  pres- 
sure, the  latter  is  not  the  cause  of  “ closeness.” 
Did  your  correspondent  ever  climb  a mountain  ? 
If  so,  did  he  find  the  air  get  “close”  as  he 
ascended,  and  the  air-pressure,  therefore,  de- 
creased ? Mr.  Edwards’s  statements  are 
evidently  evolved  from  his  inner  conscience, 
and  while  giving  him  credit  for  his  endeavours 
to  enlighten  your  readers,  his  first  duty  is  to 
learn  before  he  essays  to  lead. 

R.  H.  Ridout,  F.C.S. 


“ BUILDERS’  FOREMEN.” 

Sir, — The  letter,  with  the  above  title,  signed 
“ A Builder’s  Foreman,”  suggesting  the  forma- 
tion of  a benevolent  association,  is  both  worthy 
of  the  writer  and  of  the  times.  I trust  you  will 
afford  space  in,  and  opportunity  by,  your  valu- 
able journal,  to  ventilate  the  subject  far  and 
wide.  Never,  perhaps,  was  co-operation  among 
the  respectable  employes  of  the  building  trades 
more  needed  than  now.  A reference  to  your 
advertisement  columns  any  week  is  proof  at 
once  of  the  necessity  of  immediate  action. 
Like  other  trades  and  employments,  there  is 
more  of  the  supply  than  of  the  demand.  All 
cannot  be  employed.  It  is  with  those  in  em- 
ployment to  establish  an  association  forthwith, 
with  the  object,  first  and  foremost,  to  assist  the 
ill  or  unemployed  members,  or  both ; but  before 
this  could  be  practically  set  in  motion,  a large 
Bum  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  interest 
sufficient.  A means  of  getting  this  interest 
other  than  by  waiting  for  it  to  accumulate  at 
bank  rate  can  be  obtained  by  co-operation. 
Let  there  be  an  association  formed  at  once, — as 
preliminary, — among  the  respectable  builders’ 
foremen,  managers,  skilled  officers,  assistants, 
and  clerks  of  works,  and  amount  of  subscriptions 
arranged,  that  a sum  sufficient  may  be 
capitalised  without  delay, and  a “stores”  opened 
under  the  title  of  “ The  Building  Trades  Co- 
operative Supply  Stores,” — to  be  developed  with 
all  energy  until  it  becomes  colossal  in  propor- 
tions. Success  is  certain,  and  the  means  to 
help  its  unemployed  members  at  once  seoured. 
The  success  will  lie  with  the  members  them- 
selves, who  will  have  power  to  issue  tickets  to 
those  working  under  them,  offering  them  the 
benefits  of  the  stores.  While  we  have  the 
members  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  Civil 
Service,  and  others,  co-operating,  I do  not  see 
why  the  members  of  the  building  trades  should 
be  idle.  Their  name  is  legion,  Bpread  far  and 
wide, and  their  streugth  of  numbers  great,  and,  by 
the  establishment  of  stores  in  all  great  centres 
in  connexion  with  the  head  department,  I 
feel  certain  the  members  who  will  band  them- 
selves together  for  the  purposes  mentioned 


will  reap  a rich  harvest,  and  be  free  for  ever 
from  the  immunity  of  want  of  employment  or 
aid  in  sickness. 

A Builder’s  Manager. 


Sir,— I was  very  pleased  to  notice  in  the  last  week's 
Builder  a suggestion  from  a Builder’s  Foreman  to  form  a 
benevolent  society  amongst  builders’  foremen,  and  I hope 
it  will  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves;  and  I should  like 
some  of  your  able  correspondents  to  go  in  for  it  earnestly, 
as  I am  convinced  that  it  would  not  only  be  a boon  to  U9  as 
a body,  but  it  would  often  act  as  a channel  for  settliug 
£rrievancfl9  and  be  the  means  nf  en-nnerotimr 


I,  as  a builder’s  foreman,  read  the  different  opinions  of 
writers  and  then  have  to  draw  my  own  conclusions,  whereas 
if  the  different  notes  and  opinions  on  sanitary  or  other 
questions  could  be  properly  discussed  and  thoroughly 
ventilated,  there  would  be  an  invaluable  benefit  derived 
from  it.  The  masters  would  then  know  where  to  lobk  for 
men  with  whom  to  trust  their  business  and  interests, 
as  I should  suggest  that  an  examination  should  be  passed 
by  all  free  members  (say  in  building  construction  and 
geometry,  strength,  growth,  and  conversion  of  materials, 
their  value  and  the  value  of  labour  attached),  which  would 
then  prepare  foremen  to  whom  men  could  look  with  respect 
and  masters  with  confidence,  which  would  make  better 
workmen  and  fewer  builders  bankrupt.  I hope  these 
remarks  will  meet  with  tho  approbation  of  all  foremen 
and  the  support  of  all  masters,  and  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  questions  will  be  grappled  with  in 
the  meeting-room.  Rosering. 


THE  WEATHERLY  DISCONNECTOR 
WASTE-WATER  TRAP. 

As  we  have  before  now  said,  the  one  lesson 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  most  completely 
learnt  by  the  public  is  the  necessity  for  discon- 
necting the  waste-pipes  of  sinks,  baths,  lava- 
tories, and  cisterns  from  the  house-drains  and 
public  sewers.  An  arrangement  for  effecting 
this  without  bringing  into  view  the  Blopping  of 
water  over  a sink-stone  has  been  registered 
as  the  Weatherly  Disconnector  Waste  Water 
Trap,  a section  of  which  is  given  below. 
It  is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  James  Stiff 
& Sons,  the  well  - known  sanitary  potters,  of 
Lambeth,  and  costs  only  a few  shillings.  The 
disconnexion  is  complete,  and  there  is  ventila- 
tion into  the  open  air.  Ic  is  scarcely  necessarv 
to  say  that  the  waste-pipe  should  be  conducted 
into  the  inlet  pipe  at  A.  The  exit-pipe  D must  be 
connected  with  the  house-drain.  A is  2 in. 
diameter,  B is  3i  in.  diameter,  D is  4 in.  dia- 
meter, all  internal  dimensions.  A B represents 
a tapering  syphon-shaped  inlet  pipe  of  such  a 
configuration  as  to  form  a deep  water  seal,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  have  a free  exit  at  B into 
the  upper,  well-ventilated,  part  of  the  trap, 
immediately  under  the  iron  grating  E E.  The 
increased  capacity,  and 
the  domed  shape,  of 
the  pipe  at  B,  aie  such 
as  to  prevent  the  waste- 
water  being  forced  up 
through  the  grating, 
even  when  the  pressure 
is  greatest.  The  exit 
aperture  B is  made 
sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  hand,  thus 
facilitating  the  removal 
of  obstructions,  if  such  should  occur,  and  in- 
stead of  emptying  its  contents  upon  the 
lower  pipe,  C D,  the  aperture  is  turned  round 
so  as  to  discharge  the  waste-water  into 
the  centre  of  the  trap.  The  exit  pipe,  C D, 
which  dips  3 in.  below  the  water  level,  F,  forms 
a second  water  seal  of  great  strength.  Any 
greasy  matter  finding  its  way  into  the  trap  will 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  at  F,  so  that 
the  pipe  entrance  0 is  not  liable  to  be  clogged. 
The  exit  pipe  being  of  much  greater  capacity 
than  the  inlet  pipe,  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
trap  overflowing.  The  internal  dimensions  of 
the  trap  are  about  9 in.  by  10  in.  across,  by 
16  in.  deep.  There  is,  therefore,  a considerable 
water  surface  on  which  to  oollect  fatty  sub- 
stances, and  these  may  be  readily  removed 
through  the  large  iron  grating,  E E.  The 
Weatherly  Trap  thus  not  only  breaks  the  con- 
nexion between  the  waste  water-pipes  and  the 
house-drains,  but  also  furnishes  a good  grease- 
trap. 


EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY  BILL. 

SCHEME  FOR  INSURANCE  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  TO 
EMPLOYES. 

The  Building  Trade  may  be  glad  to  hear  that 
an  influential  Committee  of  London  and  Pro- 
vincial Builders  has  held  several  meetings  ; and 
it  is  proposed  to  form  a special  Company  for 
the  Building  and  Auxiliary  trades  on  purely 
mutual  principles.  Details  will  be  issued  in  a 
few  days. 


GAS  STOVES. 

Sir, — As  the  late  lamentable  occurrence  at  Anerley, 
and  the  remarks  and  comments  which  have  been  exten- 
sively published  in  almost  all  daily  and  local  newspapers 
upon  this  sad  event,  have  had  the  effect  of  producing  great 
anxiety  in  the  public  mind,  especially  ia  its  bearing  upon 
tho  matter  of  gas-stoves,  baths,  Ac.,  may  I be  permitted, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  to  offer  a few 
remarks  with  a view  in  some  measure  to  relieve  the  minds 
of  tbo3e  more  particularly  interested,  and  prevent  a pre- 
judice  arising  against  an  article  universally  considered  so 
beneficial  to  health  and  comfort  ? 

In  the  first  place  I would  call  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  which  came  out  in  evidence  at  the  inqnest  “ that  the 
bath-room  in  question  had  no  ventilation,"  the  window 
and  door  both  being  closed.  Now,  I take  it,  if  instead  of 
a gas-boiler,  a coal  or  coke  fire  had  been  used  under  the 
same  circumstances,  the  natural  result  would  have  been 
precisely  the  same,  and  the  more  especially  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  boiler  had  been  allowed  to  burn  for 
several  hours  in  a clbsely  shut-up  room,  sufficient  time 
to  heat  water  enough  for  five  warm  baths  in  succession. 
This  fact  has  been  very  recently  practically  illustrated 
by  the  case  in  which  a whole  family  have  been  suffocated 
(or,  in  other  words,  poisoned)  by  merely  placing  a pan  of 
live  coals  in  a bed-room  without  any  provision  for  venti- 
lation. 

From  the  reports  in  several  papers,  a general  impres- 
sion has  prevailed  that  the  cause  of  death  was  a gas  bath. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  It  wa9  a separate  gas 
boiler,  popularly  known  as  a “ water-heater  " for  supply- 
ing hot  water  to  the  bath. 

With  a view,  therefore,  of  preventing  the  further 
occurrence  of  so  serious  an  accident,  will  you  allow  me  to 
suggest  that  in  all  cases  where  a gas-boiler  or  bath  is  U9ed, 
the  window  should  be  opened  at  the  top  and  bottom  while 
the  apparatus  is  in  operation,  and  left  open  for  a few 
minutes  after  the  gas  has  been  turned  out  ? If  this  is  done 
there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  any  bad  results  Irom  the 
use  of  any  such  arrangement.  Gas  Enginebe. 


BUILDERS’  TROUBLES. 

Sir, — As  a reader  of  the  Builder  of  many  years’  stand- 
ing, I feel  sure  I shall  not  appeal  in  vain  for  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  I have  a legal  claim  for  damages  u-der  the 
following  circumstances  : — 

On  the  15th  day  of  December  I received  an  invitation 
from  Brown  & Jones,  architects,  asking  me  to  tender  for 
certain  works.  The  usual  clause,  “The  lowest  or  any 
tender  will  not  be  necessarily  accepted,"  was  at  the  foot. 
My  tender  was  taken  in,  and  when  I was  in  the  architects’ 
office,  Jones  took  the  tenders  to  the  proprietor  for  liis 
decision.  ETe  (Jones)  returned  in  about  fifteen  minutes, 
and  informed  me  that  my  tender,  being  the  lowest,  was 
accepted. 

Brown,  Jones,  and  myself  then  arranged  for  time  of 
completion,  examined  the  plans,  and  decided  upon  the 
portions  of  work  to  be  commenced  with  first,  and  it  was 
agreed  I should  call  in  the  afternoon  and  sign  the  con- 
tract. Brown  and  I then  visited  the  site,  and  made  the 
preliminaries  for  commencing  the  actual  work  on  the 
following  day. 

In  the  afternoon  I called  as  arranged  to  sign  the  con- 
tract, and  was  then  informed  that  tho  proprietor  had 
changod  his  mind,  and  that  he  had  decided  to  give  the 
work  to  another  person.  I asked  for  an  explanation  from 
Jones,  tho  architect,  but  lie  referred  me  to  the  proprietor. 
Upon  seeing  him  he  said  he  could  and  would  do  as  ho 
liked.  There  had  been  nothing  signed,  and  he  preferred 
the  other  party. 

Is  there  any  custom  that  would  compel  the  acceptance 
of  the  lowest  tender  when  invited  in  this  way  ? 

What  would  be  the  grounds  of  claim,  if  any  ? 

A.  B. 

*,*  We  are  disposed  to  think  our  correspondent  would 
fail  to  establish  a legal  claim.  It  would  be  held  that  the 
architect  had  simply  informed  A.  B.  what  he  believed  was 
probable. 


CHALK-LIME, 

ON  THE  WHARF  OR  AT  THE  JOB. 

8ir, — May  I ask  your  readers  whether,  having  ordered  a 
certain  quantity  of  chalk-lime,  they  expect  that  quantity 
delivered  at  the  works  ? What  was  given  to  my  carman 
as  two  yards  of  chalk-lime  I found,  on  reaching  Hamp- 
stead and  having  it  measured,  was  barely  one  yard  and  a 
half.  Again,  two  yards  ordered  of  this  firm,  and  de- 
livered at  my  works,  upon  being  measured  were  a quarter 
of  a yard  short. 

Knowing  that  lime  did  not  usually  possess  the  quality 
of  snow,  I sought  an  explanation  of  this  melting  process, 
when  the  firm  I refer  to,  whoso  yard  is  in  Islington, 
coolly  inform  me  this  is  the  regular  thing  ; and  that  they 
have  tested  it ; and  from  their  yard  to  Thornhill-square, 
about  quarter  of  a mile,  two  yards  will  lose  a quarter  of  a 
yard  in  bulk.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  I accept  this 
statement  cum  grano  tali*,  am  I expected  to  nay  lor  two 
yards,  the  amount  they  say  they  load,  or  the  yard  and 
three  quarters  or  the  yard  and  a half,  as  the  case  may  be, 
that  reaches  my  works  ? A.  A. 


THE  LATE  FIRE  AT  MESSRS.  J.  & J. 
GREENWOOD’S. 

Sir, — So  much  has  been  written  and  spoken  of  late  io 
reference  to  the  lack  of  good  feeling  and  sympathy  existing 
between  employers  and  employed,  that  a noble  exception 
cannot  be  too  widely  known. 

At  the  above  fire  all  the  joiners’  tools  were  destroyed. 
As  soon  as  the  amount  of  each  man’s  loss  was  ascertained, 
Messrs.  J.  &J.  Greenwood  presented  to  each  uninsured 
workman  7s.  6d.  in  the  pound,  to  each  insured  workman 
2s.  Gd.  in  the  pound,  and  made  good  the  apprentices’  los9 
in  full.  We  hope  publicity  will  lead  other  employers  to 
act  as  nobly  when  their  workmen  may  be  placed  in  like 
circumstances. 

EiiplotSs  of  J.  & J.  Greenwood. 


Building  Abroad. — We  learn  that  a large 
Building  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  Brunswick 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber next. 
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gtiscfllmwit. 

New  Members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. — At  the  meeting  of  this 
Institute  on  Monday  evening  last,  the  follow- 
ing gen  tlemen  were  balloted  for  and  deolared  to  be 
duly  elected, — as  Fellows:  Messrs.  J.  W.  Connon, 
Leeds;  W.  S.  Witherington,  Mark-lane;  and 
E.  Shrewbrooks,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  As  Asso- 
ciates : Messrs.  F.  Sills,  Department  of  Public 
Works,  Calcutta ; W.  J.  Gant,  Hastings ; P.  G. 
Stone,  Great  Marlborough-street ; R.  B.  Mather, 
Upton  ; G.  Vigors,  Old  Jewry;  F.  T.  W.  Miller, 
Wool-exchange ; F.  J.  Oliphant,  Chelmsford ; 
W.  F.  Harries,  Charing-cross  ; J.  H.  Smith, 
Epsom  ; C.  Pertwee,  Chelmsford  ; H.  G.  Wade, 
Auckland,  New  Zealand  ; C.  Young,  Bartholo- 
mew-road ; J.  B.  Naylor,  Derby ; A.  Pilbeam, 
Shepherd’s-bush ; B.  W.  Camming,  Louth, 
Lincolnshire  ; J.  Mackland,  Argyll-street, 
Regent-street ; A.  H.  Reid,  Grahamstown, 
Cape  Colony;  J.  Smith,  Uxbridge-road;  G. 
Wheelhouse,  New  Court  Chambers,  Chancery, 
lane  ; G.  J.  Frisch,  Great  James-street ; W.  G. 
Scott,  Eleanor-road,  Hackney ; C.  E.  Sayer, 
Soho-square  ; C.  E.  Pertwee,  Bedford-place, 
Russell-square ; F.  G.  Coward,  Oxford-street ; 
J.  E.  Trollope,  Streatham ; F.  G.  Green,  Maid- 
stone ; C.  J.  Gladman,  Bush-lane,  Cannon- 
street  ; A.  E.  Billing,  Tooley-street,  London 
Bridge ; A.  J.  Bolton,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; J. 
Bilson,  Kingston-upon-Hull ; and  F.  H.  Roberts, 
New  Broad-street.  As  Honorary  Associates, 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ; His  Grace 
jthe  Duke  of  Abercorn ; and  Messrs.  Thomas 
Henry  Wyatt, Torrington-street,  Russell-square; 
[Henry  Faija,  Great  Queen-street,  Westminster  ; 
and  James  Jacob  Darley,  John-street,  Bedford, 
row. 

! Theatrical. — Miss  Rosa  Kenney,  who  made 
|30  promising  a dibut  in  Shakspearian  parts  some 
short  time  ago  in  London,  and  haB  since  been 
acting  with  mnch  and  well-deserved  success  in 
;he  provinces,  appeared  as  Ann  Page  in  a morn- 
jig  representation  of  “The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,”  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  on  Saturday 
fast.  The  lady  played  the  part  with  grace  and 
intelligence,  and  delivered  a transferred  speech 
fit  the  close  with  much  power.  At  one  of  Mrs. 
■i’reake’a  afternoon  parties  (on  Monday),  Miss 
Penney  recited  with  touching  effect  Lord  Byron’s 
lines  on  the  Eve  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
•leased  an  audience  which  included  many 
i>ersons  distinguished  in  literature  and  art.  One 
ironld  suppose  that,  in  these  days  of  Shaks- 
liearian  revivals  (badly  as  these  are  often  done), 
nd  with  the  dearth  of  actresses  capable  of 
intering  into  the  spirit  of  the  poet,  this  young 
ady’s  services  would  be  eagerly  sought  for  by 
jondon  managers.  Reverting  to  the  performance 
■f  “The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,”  Mrs.  Arthur 
Stirling  and  Miss  Williams  were  excellent  as  the 
ifierry  wives,  and  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin  dis- 
[inguished  himBelf  as  he  always  does,  giving 
ho  best  presentation  of  Mr.  Ford  that  we 
©member  since  the  days  of  Charles  Kean,  with 
vhom  the  part  was  an  especial  favourite. 

An  Open  Competitive  Examination  for 
ne  situation  as  Assistant  to  Surveyors  in  the 
office  of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  will  be  held  in 
lliondon,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  under  the  above 
;3gulations,  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  April,  1881, 
nd  following  days.  A preliminary  examination 
■ill  be  held  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin, 
fa.  Tuesday,  the  22nd  March,  1881.  Forms  of 
Implication  are  obtainable. 

Sanitary  Institute. — At  a meeting  of  this 
liBtitute,  to  be  held  at  9,  Conduit-street,  on 
Wednesday,  March  9th,  the  discussion  will  be 
pntinued  upon  the  paper  read  at  the  last  meet- 
ig,  “The  Law  in  Relation  to  Sanitary  Pro- 
cess,” by  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C.  The  points 
i which  attention  is  directed  in  the  discussion 
•■•e, — 1.  Re-arrangement  of  districts  ; 2.  Recon- 
: itution  of  authorities  ; 3.  Extension  of  sanitary 
Ewers. 

Important  Sales  of  Timber.  — Some  of 
i!ir  readers  may  be  glad  to  have  their  attention 
idled  to  Messrs.  Churchill  and  Sim’s  extensive 
lies  of  timber  by  public  auction  at  the  Baltic 
lie  Room  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
ly'next.  Particulars  will  be  found  advertised 
h our  back  page. 

Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  & Co.,  request  us 
[|  state  that  the  fire  which  occurred  on  their 
iiemises  in  Upper  Ground-street,  Black- 
iars-road,  on  Wednesday  morning,  has  for- 
nately  left  a large  portion  of  the  buildings 
touched.,  so  that  the  firm  will  be  enabled  to 
rry  on  business  a3  usual. 


Electric  Lighting. — Mr.  George  Lane  Fox’s 
system  of  electric  lighting  seems  to  promise  the 
solution  of  several  difficulties.  The  lamps  can 
be  made  of  any  power  and  used  independently 
of  each  other.  By  the  proposed  system,  large 
conductors,  which  may  be  called  electric  mains, 
are  to  be  laid  down  under  the  roadway,  and 
proceed  from  central  generating  stations  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  method  now  adopted  for 
the  distribution  of  gas.  These  electric  mains 
are  to  be  insulated  by  being  imbedded  in 
ozokerit  or  other  suitable  material,  and  are  to 
ramify  throughout  a town  or  district  to  every 
point  where  a light  is  required.  It  is  estimated 
that,  on  a large  scale  (comparable  tothat  of  large 
gas-works)  energy  could  be  retailed,  by  means 
of  the  electric  currents,  at  a cost  of  less  than  a 
farthing  a horse-power  per  hour ; in  fact,  at  a 
less  cost  than  energy  resulting  from  the  com- 
bustion of  gas,  so  that  electricity  could  actually 
be  used  for  heating  more  economically  than  ga°, 
and  without  its  accompanying  disadvantages. 

The  Sunday  Society  and  the  British 
Museum. — The  letter  which  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  just  before  his  accident,  asking  him, 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  receive  a 
deputation  from  the  Sunday  Society,  with  refe- 
rence to  the  extra  funds  required  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  British  Museum  to  enable  them,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  prerogative,  to  open  the 
British  Museum  on  Sundays,  has  been  printed, 
and  the  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  signa- 
tures : — 


Members  of  tbe  Legislature 39 

Baronets  and  Knights 25 

Mayors  of  Provincial  Towns  67 

Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  112 

Clergymen 282 

Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 70 

Fellows  of  the  Geological  Society 281 

Members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 23 

Exhibitors  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1880  323 

Fellows  of  tbe  Statistical  Society  165 

Members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  162 
Members  of  the  Library  Association  of  the  U.  K.  ...  77 

Members  of  other  Learned  Societies,  &c 626 

Total  number  of  signatures  2,145 

Collected  in  one  week. 


Covering  the  Royal  Exchange. — A peti- 
tion has  been  presented  to  the  Gresham  Com- 
mittee from  the  foreign  bankers,  merohants,  and 
brokers  of  the  City  of  London  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  Royal  Exchange  for 
purposes  of  business,  stating  that  they  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  advantage  of  a glass 
roofing  over  the  now  open  area.  The  question 
of  coat,  they  add,  of  the  proposed  covering 
need  not  necessarily  be  an  insuperable  difficulty. 
The  Gresham  Committee  have  postponed  the 
consideration  of  the  petition,  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  important  structural  and  other  repairs 
rendered  necessary  by  the  state  of  the  Exchange. 
The  area  ought  to  have  been  covered  in  long 
ago. 

“ Institute  of  Art.” — The  establishment  at 
Conduit-street  taking  this  title  is  again  open 
with  a collection  of  works  by  ladies  for  sale, — 
mainly  pictures  and  needlework.  Certain  prizes 
are  offered  each  session,  and  the  following  is 
the  list  of  awards  just  made  : — 

Oil  Painting. — (No  Prize).  Hon.  Mention — Capt.  J. 
Poynter. 

Water-Colour  Painting. — Prize — Miss  E.  F.  Jackson. 
Hon.  Mention — Miss  Beauchamp,  Lady  Lindsay,  Gen. 
MacBean. 

Art  Needlework.— Prize — Miss  E.  Boyd.  Hon.  Mention 
— Miss  D’Arcy,  Mrs.  Sandisson. 

Painting  on  Woven  Fabrics,  Sfc. — (No  Prize).  Hon. 
Mention— Hon.  Mrs.  Armitage,  Miss  Shoesmith. 

Site  for  Public  Offices. — A Bill  has  been 
printed  authorising  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  to  sell  apiece  of  superfluous  land  in  Charles- 
street,  Westminster,  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Works  for  the  public  service.  The  site  contains 
27,440  square  feet,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  land  already  belonging  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Works.  Tbe  purchase-money  agreed  upon  is 
68,600Z. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  next  series  of  Cantor 
Lectures,  to  be  delivered  before  the  Society  of 
Arte,  will  be  by  Professor  W.  G.  Adams,  F.R.S., 
his  subject  being  “ The  Scientific  Principles  in- 
volved in  Electrio  Lighting.”  The  course  com- 
mences on  Monday,  the  7th  March.  The  new 
incandescent  lights  of  Swan  and  Lane  Fox  will 
be  exhibited  at  the  fourth  lecture. 

Royal  Society. — The  President  and  Council 
have  issued  carde  for  receptions  on  March  9th 
and  April  Gtb,  and  for  their  annual  conversazione 
on  Wednesday,  May  4th. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster  has  arranged 
to  rebuild  Pulford  Church,  near  Chester,  at  his 
own  expense.  When  complete  the  church  will 
cost  Beveral  thousand  pounds.  j 


TENDERS 

For  manufactory,  Noa.  23  and  30,  Graham-street, 
City- rond,  for  Messrs.  Carlisle  & Clegg.  Messrs.  Ford  & 


Hesketh,  architects  : — 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co £8,564  0 0 

Lee  8,383  0 0 

Roberts  8.168  0 0 

Perry  & Co 7,5*77  0 0 

Brass  7,897  0 0 

A9hby  Bros.  7,752  0 0 

Crabb  7,673  0 0 

Morter  7,588  0 0 

Couder 7,556  0 0 

Peto  Bros 7,544  0 0 

McLachlau 7,544  0 0 

Lawrence  7,370  0 0 


Feck  ham- road.  Mr  R.  J.  Worley,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  R.  C.  Gleed  : ■ 

Downs  & Co £4,930  0 0 

Lawrauce  j 350  0 0 

Tome  4,829  0 0 

Smith  4,780  0 0 

Taylor  & Parfltt  4.359  0 0 

Green  4,285  o 0 


Durham.  Mr.  Joseph  Shields,  architect 

Kell,  Chester- le-Streot  i.2,673  11  4J  ! 

Brown,  Sunderland 2,422  7 3 

Atkinson,  Stockton-on-Tees 2,310  7 5 

Johnson,  Hartlepool  2,280  0 0 

Robson  & Tremble,  Hetton 2,094  4 O 

Gradon  & Son,  Durham 2,002  15  6 

l’urdie,  Gilesgato  Moor 2,060  0 0 

Lowes,  Durham  2,059  0 0 

Atkinson  & Son,  Gateshead  on-Tync  2.054  11  7 

Bailee,  Durham 2,053  0 0 

Pratt,  Durham 1,9m)  0 0 

Whaley,  Durham 1,976  0 0 

Taylor  Bros.,  Blauchiand  1,960  0 0 

Robson,  Low  Fell 1,955  17  4$ 

Grant,  Dnrham 1,94*)  0 0 

Robinson  & Lidster,  Ferrvhill 1,803  13  0 

Elstob,  Houghton-le-SpriDg 1,793  0 0 

Ridley,  Towlow ; ,760  0 0 

Foster,  Croxdale  (accepted)  1,710  0 0 

W.  & R.  Blackett,  Bishop  Auckland  1,683  12  0 

Hurst  & White,  Langley  Moor  1,640  0 0 ! 


road,  for  Mr.  J.  Wood.  Mr.  William  South,  architect : — 

Earke  & Son £962  0 0 

Shurmur 945  0 0 

Harper  932  0 0 

Durnford  & Langham  879  0 0 

Stevens  Bros 828  0 0 

Steel  Bros 819  0 0 

Dodds  & Robb 785  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 777  0 0 

Wilkinson  Bros 750  0 0 


for  Mr.  G.  Ogbnrn.  Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  archi- 
tect 

Eldridge  & Gee £785  0 0 

Townsood  775  0 0 

Taylor  & Sons  693  0 0 

Wright  655  0 0 

Haisman,  Foot's  Cray  (accepted) CIO  0 9 


For  Saltley  (Birmingham)  Sewerage  Works.  Contract 
No.  3.  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  engineer.  Quantities  by  Mr, 
E.  J.  Purnell:— 

Fawkes  Bros.,  Southport  £9,771  0 0 

Law,  Kidderminster  8,777  0 0 

Davinson,  Sheliton 8,611  0 0 

Hughes,  Lower  Gomal,  Dudley 8,500  0 0 

Hilton,  Birmingham  8,147  0 0 

Currall  & Lewis,  Birmingham 8,075  0 0 

Palmor,  Birmingham 7,703  0 0 

Smith,  Westminster  (acoepted) 7,669  0 0 


Rose.  Messrs.  Wilsoo,  Son,  & Aldwinckle,  architects  : — 

Cox  £975  0 0 

Shurmur 874  0 0 

Hearle 833  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  Nos.  166,  168,  and  170,  Stoke 
Newington-road.  Messrs.  Waymouth  A Son,  architects. 
No  competition  : — 

Shurmur  (accepted)  £1,309  0 0 


Victoria-street.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect 
General  Works. 

Barman  £933  0 0 

Lidstoue... NS0  0 0 

Anley  787  0 0 

Shurmur 693  0 0 

Walker  690  0 0 

Beales  (accepted)  671  0 0 

Pewterers’  Work. 

Burrow  £175  10  0 

Warno  175  0 0 

Heath 159  0 0 

Banders  (accepted) ) 51  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  semi-detached  villas  at  Higham 
Hall  Park,  Walthamstow.  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Ellis,  & 
Clarke,  architects : — 

Lipscombe £2,541  0 0! 

Drew  2,360  0 0 

Mattock  Bros.  2,073  0 0 

Shurmur 1,962  0 0 

White 1,945  0 0 

Road 1,831  0 0 

Scott 1,810  0 0 ! 


For  alterations  to  the  Whittington  Stone  public-house, 
Higbgate-hill.  Mr.  Win.  Smith,  architect  : — 

Kerry £593  0 0 

Shurmur 693  0 0 

T.arke  ...  69 J 0 0 

Harper  647  0 0 

Durnford  & Langham 628  0 0 

Stevena  Bros 470  0 0 

Steel  Bros 46)  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 417  0 0 
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For  th*  erection  of  a block  of  three  homes,  in  flats  for 
workmen's  dwelling,  at  Flaistow,  Kssex,  for  Mr.  John 
Lo«  Hoots.  Mr.  Thomas  Williamson,  architect 

Alexander  ® X 

Sharp  & Everard 1,300  0 0 

Nortn  Bros 1.290  0 0 

Button  (accepted)  1,260  0 0 

For  the  cemetery  at  8t.  Mary  Cray.  Mr.  E.  Clarke, 

•"Hssn o 

Lowe  els'*  o 0 

EldridB.*Ge. ° 5 

Wright }.*‘8  0 0 

Jodd 1.337  0 0 

J.  & H.  Cocks  1.298  12  0 

uTO.  1,294  10  0 

^=z==  iSSS 

f';”®  1,220  0 0 

Wood  ZZ'.'.'.'Z - 1.215  o 0 

An  good  1.200  0 0 

Groome  1.1«7  0 0 

Cornelius J.JiS  ® ® 

Brett  & Son  (accepted) 1,103  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  school,  chapel,  and  presbytery, 
Lutterworth,  Leicestershire.  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  & Giffard  :— 

Holliday,  Grantham  £1,276  0 0 

Bromwich,  Foster,  & Co.,  Rugby  ...  1,231  0 0 

J.  & H.  Herbert,  Leicester  1,202  0 o 

Parnell  & Son,  Rugby 1,195  0 0 

Hewitt,  Leicester 1.187  0 0 

Saw  & Kine,  Lutterworth 1,100  0 0 

Coleman,  Monks  Kirby 1,010  0 0 

Ba«s,  Leicester 974  18  O 

8awbridge  & Turner,  Lutterworth  ...  954  18  9 


For  alterations  to  No.  10,  Strand,  for  Messrs.  Davis  & 
Co.  Mr.  Henry  Jacques,  architect:  — 

Clemence £1,397  0 0 

Toms 673  0 0 

King  & Son 797  0 0 

Lamg  & 8on  785  0 0 

Paster  & Powditch 745  0 0 

For  stables  and  workshops,  Rugby-vard,  Lambs  Conduit- 
street,  for  Mr.  J,  W.  Elvio.  Messrs.  Johnstone  & Paine, 
architects : — 

Marsland £2,763  0 0 

Mustal 2,537  0 0 

Sanders  2,631  0 0 

Axford 2,4-15  0 0 

I.angmead  & Way  (accepted)  2,355  0 0 

For  rebuilding  and  alterations,  No.  6,  Lime-street- 
square,  City,  for  the  Investment  Company,  Limited. 
Mr.  W.  Wimble,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Brass  £3,257  0 0 

Ramsey  3,219  0 0 

Faulkner 3.156  0 0 

A3bby  A Horner  3,092  0 0 

Colls  & Sous  3/83  0 0 

McLaohlan  & Sons 3,017  0 0 

Morter 2,897  0 0 


For  the  construction  ofa  sower  on  an  Estate  at  Brockley, 
near  Lewisham.  Mr.  Henry  8.  Legg,  engineer:  — 

Carter  £2.5C0  0 O' 

W.  &J.  Woodham  1.965  0 0 

Keeble J.819  <>  ® 

Kirk  & Randall 1.390  0 0 

Webb  1.375  0 0 

McKenzie  & Co 1.243  0 0 ! 


For  villa-residence  at  Potter's  Bar,  Herts.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Gee,  architect : — 

Eldridge  & Gee  (accepted)  f. £325  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Crickle- 
wood  Estate,  for  H.S.H.  the  Princess  de  Lusignau.  Mr. 
Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect : — 

Todd,  Southgate  (accepted) £560  0 0 


For  road-making,  Bexhill-on-sea,  for  Lord  de  la  Warr. 
Messrs.  Fowler  & Hill,  surveyors:  — 

Cruttenden,  St.  Leonards £783  0 0 

Kmg,  Hollington 650  0 0 

Bull 633  0 0 


Tor  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi  detached  residences  in 
Earlham-grove,  Forest-gate,  Essex,  for  Mr.  J.  Maidment. 
Messrs.  Hills  & Fletcher,  architects  :— 

Alexander  £1,175  0 0 

Wire  Bros 910  0 0 

Crisp  & Tomlin 892  0 0 

Lee  (accepted)  920  0 0 


For  alterations  at  No.  42.  Stock  well-road,  for  Mr.  W. 
Yardlcy.  Quantities  supplied.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton, 
architect : — 

Pack  Bros £249  0 0 

Mallett  245  0 0 


Burma:!  

Nixon  (accepted).., 


209  0 0 
207  0 0 


For  Army  and  Navy  Hotel,  Victoria-street.  Contract 
No.  1,  for  foundations.  Mr.  F.  T.  Pilkington,  architect. 
Messrs.  Palmer  & Kuanlt,  surveyors: — 

Perry  & Co.,  accepted. 


For  schools  at  Silver-street,  Witball,  for  the  King's 
Norton  School  Board.  Mr.  William  Hale,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Schools.  Hou?e. 

Johnson £2,096  0 0 £612  0 0 

Parton  1,778  0 0 436  0 0 

Brooks  1,735  0 0 450  0 0 

Moffat  1,713  0 0 437  0 0 

Corbett  1,697  10  0 437  0 0 

Ma' thews  & Son  . . 1/91  0 0 4*9  0 0 

Smith  A S.  n 1,698  0 0 426  0 0 

Wilcox 1,700  0 0 415  0 0 

Barnsley  & Son  ...  1,678  0 0 418  0 0 

Bowen  1,639  0 0 414  0 0 

Clulee  (accepted)  . 1,590  5 0 400  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

r.  A.-P.  G.  8.— A.  T.— P.  Bros.— T.  F.-E.  P.— M.  H.-J.  E.— 


T.  T.-R.  C.  G.— G.  C.— J.  P.  B — J.  B.— r.  W.-J.  8.  A 8011s 
J.  T.  D — A.  H — C.  G.  W.-T.  L.  P.— A.  O.-E.  I.  H.-H.  I. 

J.  Sc  P.-H.  A F.-A.  D.— E.  A G.— D.  W.— P.  A R.—W.  L. 

W.  F.  W.— A.  J.-T.  W.-F.  P.  G.— L.  B— M.  A Co.— A.  A.— W.  H. 
W.  J.  — O.  8.  (we  mentioned  no  case.  The  object  of  the  article  itself 
was  to  show  that  with  veuti'atlon  there  was  no  danger).— Constant 
Reader  (see  pp.  79,  174,  and  619  of  rol.  xxxvUI.  of  Builder).— Yf.  F.  P. 
(under  our  mark). 

All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  Home  and  addreaa  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addreiscs. 

Not*.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
pnblic  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Tor  alferations  and  additions  to  No.  8,  The  Paragon, 
33'ackheath.  Mr.  George  Legg,  architect.  No  compe- 
tition ; — 

Shurmur,  accepted. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Btx  lines  (about  Hfty  words)  or  under 4-.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) (Ji.  Gd. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  alao  for  Special  Adver 
tleemen  te  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contract*,  Sales  by  Auotlon. 
As.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builds:, " 

Cannot  be  forwardsd.  but  mutt  In  all  case*  be  called  for,  and  the 
lllce  Reuriut  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  POE  A BOX  IS  AS  UNBBR 

For  “ Situations  Wauted  " AdeertlsemenU 3 I.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  6 A per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  >3  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  bat  all  small  sums  should  I e 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payab'e 
the  Post-otBce,  King-etreet,  Covent-gardeo,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOTTRDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Cathertne-etreet,  W.O. 
Advertisement*  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  leu  al  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
•troDgly  recommend*  that  of  the  latter  OOPIB3  ONLY  should  be 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THB  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  resident*  u 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IS*.  per  amum 
prepaid  Remittance*  payable  aa  above. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Coraham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Corsham,  Wilts. — [Advt.] 

Bath  Stone. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

STOKE  GROUND,  and 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 

Supplied  in  any  quantities  on  the  shortest  notice. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 

Doubting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 
of  be9t  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixiiig.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
ia  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  Btone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton-snb-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  So- 
merset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W. — [Advt.  : 

Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 
of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to 

STAPLE  & HANN,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-sub- 
Hamden,  IlmiDster.  Agent,  E.  CRICKMAY, 
No.  4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C.  [Advt. 
Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 
Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  beet  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,rail  way  archeB,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 

J.  Sessions  St  Sons,  Docks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  rAnrr.] 
B.  J.  Hudson  & Sons, 
MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  and  FANCY 
WOOD  MERCHANTS. 

Immense  quantities  of  thoroughly-seasoned 
Woods,  specially  adapted  for  Cabinet  and 
Joinery  purposes.  Also  Veneers  of  every  de- 
soription  always  in  stock,  at  lowest  possible 
prices. 

WHITFIELD-STREET,  LONDON,  W.,  and 
GREAT  PETER-STREET,  S.W. 

ro  a c o x & e o; 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOB  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:  — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  0E  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS, 

WHY  BURN  GAS  ?— CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT.— They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  all  H.M.  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  Royal  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices 
Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks,  Insurance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work- 
shops. 30,000  in  use  in  London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 

N.B.— For  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LOUDON. 


SiTtraDAV,  Majkh  12,  1861. 
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The  Industrial  Arts 
in  Italy. 

HE  development  and 
even  renovation  of 
what  we  now  under- 
stand as  the  indus- 
trial arts,  the  declining 
condition  of  which,  in 
the  middle  of  this 
century,  roused  the 
attention  of  the 
thoughtful,  are  ob- 
vious enough.  The 
emulation  of  inter- 
national exhibitions  ; 
education  in  schools, 
l technical,  industrial,  and  artistic  ; the  innumer- 
i able  lectures  ; the  still  greater  activity  in  this  di- 
i rection  shown  by  the  press ; and  the  efforts  made 
1 by  the  great  producers  have  borne  results  which 
i it  is  impossible  for  the  most  soeptioal  to  dis- 
| regard.  Every  country  has  taken  a share  in 
ij  the  movement,  a fact  the  truth  of  which 
any  of  the  recent  great  international  exhibitions 
i has  afforded  ample  proof.  England,  France, 
| Germany,  Belgium,  and  America  have  rivalled 
"each  other  in  the  contest.  Alone  Italy,  if  not 
; the  fatherland,  long  looked  upon  as  the  brilliant 
| home,  of  the  decorative  arts,  has  been  backward 
P in  the  race.  This  fact  cannot  fail  to  have  struck 
||  any  observer  who  has  watched,  within  the  last 

I few  years,  the  movement  of  the  industrial  arts 
at  home  and  abroad.  Had  he,  however,  any 

i-  doubt  on  the  question,  it  is  calculated  to  be  re- 

II  moved,  we  think,  by  the  judgment  of  an  im- 
!|  partial  Italian  critic,  who  has  lately  expressed 
h his  sense  of  mortification  at  the  sadly  backward 
i state  of  the  industrial  arts  in  his  own  country. 

1 We  not  long  since  laid  before  our  readers  a 

i summary  of  a communication  made  by  the 

ii  Prince  Baldassare  Odesoalchi  to  the  Mayor  of 
i Rome  on  the  state  of  architecture  in  Italy  ; in  a 
1 further  letter*  to  that  official,  Prince  Odescalchi 
i,  has  set  forth  in  a similarly  unbiassed  manner 
ij  the  condition  of  the  industrial  arts  in  Italy. 

1 Prince  Odesoalchi  is,  we  presume,  speaking 
i:  more  particularly  of  his  own  country  when  he 
says,  in  connexion  with  certain  exhibitions,  that 
: if  every  hope  is  justified  in  the  present  success 
and  brilliant  future  of  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting  from  the  power  that  always  lies  before 
their  professors  of  the  study  of  nature,  in  turning 
to  the  industrial  arts  all  such  hope  is  destroyed. 
From  their  intimate  connexion  with  architecture 
in  their  dependence  on  certain  conventionalities 
of  form,  line,  and  ornament,  the  state  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts  will  be  found  almost  exactly  to 
loorresp-'nd  with  that  of  contemporary  architec- 
ture. The  arcbmological  study  of  the  present 
day  is,  to  a great  extent,  founded  on  an  archi- 
tectural  basis;  it  is  almost  invariably  by  the 
^existence  of  some  either  actual  architectural 
• Iform,  or  one  of  architectonic  origin,  observed  on 
an  objeot,  that  its  age  and  style  are  recognised. 


* Published  iu  the  Opinione  of  the  15th  of  February, 


This  intimate  connexion  of  the  industrial  arts 
with  architecture  laid  down,  we  have  only  to 
recall  how  mournful  was  the  tone  of  Prince 
Odescalchi  concerning  the  state  of  architecture 
in  Italy  to  see  at  once  the  conclusion  he  is  about 
to  draw  on  the  condition  of  the  industrial  arts  in 
the  peninsula. 

To  raise  these  sisters  from  their  position  a 
vigorous  effort  is  necessary,  and  according  to 
the  writer,  the  methods  which  have  produced 
the  revival  to  be  noticed  in  the  rest  of  the 
civilised  world  are  to  be  seen  in  active  ope- 
ration everywhere  but  in  Italy.  The  critic 
proceeds  to  upbraid,  in  the  first  place,  the 
general  indifferenoe  of  the  Italian  public  in  all 
artistic  matters  ; then  the  equal  want  of  activity 
in  this  direction  on  the  part  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  great  moving  powers  of  the 
present  day, — the  press;  and  finally,  the  un- 
sympathetic  action  of  the  Government,  actuated, 
apparently,  solely  by  a bureauoratio  routine  or  a 
selfish  search  for  office. 

To  regenerate  the  industrial  arts  there  is,  as 
truly  remarks  Prince  Odescalchi, — who  is  not 
merely  a complainer,  but  a suggester  of 
remedies,— only  one  method,  that  is,  to  urge  the 
Btudy  and  imitation,  and  eventually  the  emula- 
tion, of  the  best  types  of  the  productions  of  the 
great  centuries  of  art.  This  is  the  path  that 
the  most  civilised  nations  of  the  world  have  so 
far  followed,  and  in  this  manner  commenced  the 
industrial  “renaissance ” now  to  be  observed 
everywhere.  To  attain  this,  the  study  of  old 
examples  is  absolutely  necessary,— examples 
shown  in  well-classified  collections  and  museums 
placed  entirely  at  tho  disposition  of  the  public; 
the  formation  of  rationally-organised  schools 
furnished  with  models  of  the  principal  types  of 
the  ornament  of  the  most  conspicuous  epochs  of 
art ; and,  finally,  these  studies  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a system  of  oral  instruction  in  the 
history  of  decorative  art.  Instead  of  this,  there 
exists,  in  Italy,  a number  of  small  museums 
gathered,  in  some  cases,  by  municipal  initiative ; 
in  others,  through  the  generosity  of  some  local 
benefactor.  But  these  museums  rarely  succeed 
in  showing  more  than  the  poverty  of  the  collec- 
tion, through  an  imperfect  organisation,  not  un- 
frequently  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the 
director.  Never,  remarks  Prince  Odescalchi, 
have  I met  in  Italy  with  collections  presented 
by  the  State  or  purchased  by  Act  of  Pa-.lia- 
xnent,  such  as  will  be  found  in  all  civilised 
countries.  Again,  instead  of  preserving  jealously 
the  finest  specimens  of  our  industrial  art,  we 
have  sold  them  abroad;  they  have  gone  to 
enrich  foreign  collections,  the  very  museums 
through  the  influence  of  which  have  been  reno- 
vated their  industrial  arts.  Prince  Odescalchi 
'acknowledges  no  feeling  of  jealousy,  but  rather 
one  of  pride,  in  seeing  the  great  works  of  the 
art  of  the  old  Italian  masters  prized  as  the 
treasures  of  foreign  museums  and  as  models  in 
foreign  schools,  but  he  cannot  resist  deploring 
deeply  that  weal'  hy  private  individuals,  or  the 
provincial  or  city  municipalities,  do  not  think  of 
purchasing  something  for  the  glory  of  the  nation, 


for  the  instruction  of  those  who  may  be  desirous 
to  study  aud  to  work.  This,  and  rot  tho  restrio- 
tive  severity  of  inefficacious  laws  prohibiting  the 
export  of  objects  of  art,  Prince  Odescalchi  sees 
would  bo  tho  wisest  course  for  Italy  to  pursue 
to  preserve  the  specimens  of  its  great  artistic 
industry. 

The  noble  art  of  the  potter,  the  origin  and 
development  of  which  are  nitimately  conueoted 
with  the  civilisation  of  the  human  race  from  its 
first  commencement,  and  in  which  Italy  in  past 
centories  held  such  a high  position,  is  taken  hy 
the  writer  as  a glaring  example  of  the  truth  of 
his  despondingviewof  the  state  of  the  industrial 
arts  in  Italy.  After  the  triumphs  of  the  Etrus- 
can, the  Italo-Greek,  and  the  Eomun  potters 
the  artists  who  learnt  from  the  Arabs  the  deli’ 
oate  seorets  of  majolioa,  were  to  found  a branch 
of  industrial  art  which,  in  the  hands  of  masters 
snoh  as  Orazio  Fontana,  Xante,  and  Avelli  and 
their  contemporaries,  was  to  render  the  prodne- 
tions  of  Gnbbio,  of  Faonza,  of  Urbino,  of  Castel 
Dnrante,  the  lust ro-ed  majolica  of  Maestro 
Giorgio,  works  prized  in  their  day,  and  down 
to  the  present,  by  the  cultivated  as  among  the 
greatest  treasures  of  the  industrial  art  of  the 
busy  past.  Well,  remarks  Prince  Odescalchi 
after  recalling  these  glorious  traditions,  "in  the 
matter  of  majolica,  in  Italy  we  now  possess  one 
collection*  left  by  Correr  to  the  city  of  Venioe. 
This  is  certainly  an  important  gathering  of 
specimens,  but  it  is  only  of  one  stylo,  and 
nothing  ,s  ever  done  to  eorioh  or  oomplete  the 
collection.  In  the  - Mnseo  dol  Barg, Ho’  at 
Florence,  the  few  specimens  of  majolica  exhi- 
bited aro  placed  there  by  private  individuals  on 
loan,  and  at  any  moment  Borne  rioh  amateur 
or  somo  enterprising  dealer  may  pay  the  high 
price  required  for  them  by  their  owners,  and 
then  they  will  disappear  from  Italy  ; so  that  if 
one  day  tho  art  of  the  ceramist  is  revived  in 
our  country,”  remarks  the  oriiio,  "we  shall 
have  to  send  abroad  onr  artists  to  study  tbo 
works  of  onr  ancestors,  in  the  possession  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  the  British  Museum 
the  Louvre,  the  Cluny,  and  Sevres.” 

It  will  bo  remembered,  perhaps,  how,  some 
years  since,  the  Japanese  oommenced  to  pur- 
chase back  from  Europe  the  fine  specimens  of 
their  old  ceramic  makers  which  had  left  the 
country,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
deprived  of  models  to  gaide  their  modern 
ceramists.  While  our  critic  expresses  his  feeling 
at  the  injustice  of  placing  any  restriction  on 
the  export  of  works  of  old  art  from  his  country, 
he,  however,  would  wish  certain  limits  to  be 
placed  on  this  liberty.  It  was,  he  tells  us,  with 
no  email  amount  of  shame  that  he  saw  trans- 
ferred to  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  a whole 
doorway  of  a palace  from  Cremona,  a superb 
fifteenth-century  work  which,  all  artistio  visitors 
to  Paris  will  remember,  forms  one  of  the  most 


* Lodged,  with  the  other  treasures  of  the  “ Museo 
Correr,”  in  the  Fondaco  dei  Turcbi,  one  of  the  restored 
antiquities  of  Venice  that,  it  is  BiDcerely  to  be  regretted* 
the  action  of  the  “Preservation  Society”  w»9  not  able 
to  save. 
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characteristic  features  of  the  new  Renaissance 
Court  of  the  Louvre.  Prince  Odescalchi  might 
have  further  referred  to  the  Italian  doorway, — 
like  its  fellow  at  Paris,  wrenched  from  its 
Italian  home, — which  graces  the  entrance  to  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery;  this  additional  instance 
would  have  even  further  strengthened  his  some- 
what alarmist  view  of  Italy  “liquidating” 
her  architectural  antiquities  on  the  ground  that, 
with  our  scientific  progress,  we  may  expect 
some  day  to  see  a whole  palace  transported 
in  the  American  fashion  across  the  Alps.  We 
heard,  indeed,  not  long  since,  of  an  enterprising 
Parisian  dealer  purchasing  an  old  ch&teau 
somewhere  in  France,  and  positively  sending  it 
piecemeal  by  rail  to  Paris,  where  he  was  pre- 
pared to  sell  it  either  “ wholesale”  or  “ retail,”  by 
whioh  latter  more  profitable  method,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  he  reoouped  himself  for  hip, — in  more 
eonse  of  the  word  than  one, — original  venture. 

While  we  certainly  cannot  sympathise  with, 
we  may  excuse,  the  Parisian  dealer  in  his 
vandalism,  though  there  are  other  means  more 
fitting  of  preserving  the  characteristic  works  of 
past  ages.  A recent  visit  to  Verona  suggested 
to  us  on  what  easy  terms  could  be  secured  a 
whole  palace,  with  a choice  of  its  being  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  or  seventeenth  century,  and  how 
admirably  such  a residence  would  be  adapted 
for  an  English  nursery  for  any  of  those  many 
ideas  such  as  occupy  so  much  of  our  thoughts 
in  the  present  day, — a nursery,  for  instance,  for 
archaeology,  that  luxurious  study  of  the  history 
of  the  past  which  slowly  but  surely  supplies 
us  with  such  invaluable  lessons.  Many  an  old 
palace  in  Italy,  especially  in  Northern  Italy, 
is  suitable  (say)  for  the  home  of  some  archi- 
tectural school  where  travelling  students  could 
find  quarters  and  matter  for  study  either  for  a 
short  or  lengthened  period. 

A proper  respeot  for  the  monuments  of  the 
past  which  serve  as  models  for  our  study,  apart 
from  their  historical  interest,  their  aae  preserva- 
tion from  wilful  injury  and  ruin  the  effects  of 
time,  cannot  certainly  be  considered  too  great  a 
strain  on  the  debt  of  gratitude  that  we  owe  to 
our  ancestors.  This  pious  duty,  however,  it  would 
appear,  is  too  often  neglected  in  Italy,  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  the  report  of  Prince  Odescalchi, — 
which,  unfortunately,  agrees  with  the  experi- 
ence of  any  one  who  has  travelled  in  the 
peninsula.  Thus  the  “ Castello  di  Federico  II.” 
in  Puglia, — it  is  to  the  Medigeval  citadel  of 
Lncera,  near  Foggia,  we  presume,  our  critio  is 
referring, — has  been  left  to  fall  slowly  to  a ruin 
which  no  lover  of  the  picturesque  can  excuse. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of  those  who 
hear  of  the  state  of  neglect  into  which  has  fallen 
the  home  of  the  great  and  learned  GLibeliioe 
emperor,  who,  let  it  be  remembered,  married 
the  daughter  of  our  King  John,  we  can  imagine 
a very  much  more  general  and  genuine  expres- 
sion of  surprise  on  the  part  of  many  readers  at 
hearing  of  the  condition  into  which  has  been 
allowed  to  fall  the  once  brilliant  palace  of  the 
Dukes  of  Urbino,  desecrated  as  the  official 
residence  of  a humble  “ sotto-prefetto,”  the 
walls  covered  with  French  wall-papers  in  the 
worst  possible  taste,  the  once  delicately  deco- 
rated rooms  of  the  duchesses  strewn  with  the 
ledgers,  the  papers,  and  litter  of  a municipal 
office,  while  the  children  have  been  allowed  to 
coarsely  scrawl  their  ribaldry  over  the  staircase 
and  the  few  busts  that  still  remain.  Prince 
Odescalchi  is  laoonic  in  his  picture,  but  it  suffi 
ciently  brings  the  reality  before  any  one  who 
koows  the  appearance  of  a modern  Italian 
nv  'licipio,  almost  invariably  installed  in  some 
cruelly-restored  old  palace;  in  the  prefect’s 
apartment  the  plaster  bust  of  King  Umberto 
and,  perhaps,  of  the  queen;  in  some  cases  even 
an  oleograph  portrait  soarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  one  or  two  other  (in  this  case)  painted 
representations  of  respectable  citizens ; the 
French  clock ; the  gaudy  chairs  and  curtains. 
That  the  superb  Renaissance  palace  of  the 
refined  Montefeltro,  whose  home,  decorated  at 
the  cunning  hands  of  the  exquisite  artist,  Fran- 
cesco di  Giorgio,  was  famed  throughout  Italy — 
the  Italy  of  the  sixteenth  century — as  an  archi- 
tectural marvel ; that  the  palace  where  met. 
such  a brilliant  society  of  artists  and  men  of 
letters  as  that  gathered  at  Urbino  round  the 
refined  Duke  Frederick,  should  be  so  desecrated 
as  it  is,  show  how  justified  are  the  accusations 
o'  those  who  tax  the  modern  Italians  with  a 
culpable  indifference  to  the  noblest  traditions  of 
tha:r  history. 

In  f peaking  of  the  restorations  at  St.  Mark’s. 
Prince  Odescalchi  fully  endorses  the  views  of 
those  who  would  wish  these  restorations  tobe  con- 


fined to  a strict  work  of  conservation,  nor  is  allu- 
sion neglected  to  the  justified  protest  from  abroad 
at  the  injury  already  done  to  the  old  Church. 

If  not  partaking  of  such  an  “ international” 
character  as  it  seems  agreed  that  buildings  like 
St.  Mark’s  must  be  regarded,  it  will  be  none  the 
less  painful  to  many  who  are  familiar  with  the 
tombs  of  the  Scaligers  at  Verona  to  hear  that 
these  have  been  recently  scraped  and  “restored” 
in  the  most  approved  modern  Italian  style ; 
while  the  delicate  frescoes  at  Assisi  have  not,  it 
would  seem,  escaped  the  action  of  experimental- 
isers,  who  have  been  endeavouring  by  chemical 
means  to  brighten, — as  if  that  were  necessary, — 
the  colours  of  the  exquisite  work  of  Giotto  and 
his  brother  artists  and  pupils  ! 
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I have  brought  you  so  far  on  the  path  of 
development  in  my  last  lecture,  that  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  round- 
arched  styles.  It  is  natural,  even  in  treating  on 
Pointed  architecture,  to  take  Italy  before  any 
other  country,  not  because  the  history  of  Gothic 
architecture  is  seen  and  studied  better  there 
than  elsewhere,  but  because  it  was  from  that 
time  for  many  centuries  a sort  of  central  region 
iu  all  questions  of  art.  We  shall  find,  indeed, 
as  w'e  go  into  the  question,  that,  so  far  from 
taking  a leading  part  in  the  development  of 
Pointed  art,  Italy  was  always  lagging  behind, — 
that  she  produced  no  very  good  or  original  work, 
and  that,  for  some  of  her  best  buildings  she  was 
indebted  to  foreigners.  Nevertheless,  in  few 
countries  is  there  more  to  interest  us.  The  state 
of  art  was  not  unlike  what  it  is  with  us.  No 
one  style  held  undisputed  sway.  There  were 
foreigu  influences  at  work  which  introduced 
straDge  novelties  into  a large  part  of  the  country. 
The  extensive  seaboard  ; the  mercantile  cha- 
racter of  the  people,  and  their  unmatched  situa- 
tion at  the  centre  of  all  commerce  and  of  the 
then  chief  lines  of  traffic;  the  independent  and 
warlike  character  of  the  Republics,  — among 
which  Venice,  Amalfi,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Florence 
were  the  most  active ; the  habit  inherited  from 
their  ancestors  of  borrowing  rather  than  invent- 
ing,— all  added  to  the  varieties  of  style  seen  in 
their  buildings,  and  to  the  development  by 
degrees  of  local  peculiarities. 

Just  before  the  period  we  are  dealing  with, 
Italy  had  been  torn  and  distraoted  from  one  end 
to  the  other  by  foreign  princes  or  foreign  in- 
vaders, by  intestine  troubles  and  constant  wars. 
In  the  eleventh  century  the  Greek  Emperor  still 
had  his  Capitan  at  Bari,  on  the  east  coast.  The 
country  was  harassed  by  Saracen  inroads,  and 
was  relieved  and  then  occupied  by  adventurous 
Normans,  and  the  German  emperors  were 
holding  a great  part  of  the  land.  The  era  itself 
is  as  distinguished  for  the  personages  it  pro- 
duced as  for  the  troubles  among  which  they 
led  their  lives.  The  Swabian  Frederick  II. 
stands  out,  not  only  as  a central  figure  in 
the  history,  but  equally  as  one  of  the  most 
lavish  promoters  of  building  of  palaces,  of 
castles,  of  churches,  and  even  of  mosques ; and 
the  artists  by  whom  the  time  was  glorified  are, 
as  we  shall  see,  innumerable,  whilst  their  status 
was  much  more  like  what  it  is  with  us  than  it 
was  elsewhere  at  the  same  time.  On  all  sides, 
from  the  earliest  period,  wo  meet  with  the 
names  of  the  architects  and  sculptors  whose 
works  still  remain,  and  are  able  to  trace  them 
working, — now  here,  now  there.  Their  names 
are  recorded  in  countless  inscriptions, — not  only 
in  documents,  in  which  Italy  i3  so  rich, — but  on 
churches  over  their  doorways,  on  pulpits,  on 
friezes,  on  monuments,  on  columns,  and  on  balda- 
chins. The  architecture,  iusteai  of  being  that 
of  the  country  or  the  province,  seems,  as  we 
study  it,  to  become  that  rather  of  the  individual 
architects  and  their  followers.  Thus  we  have  at 
a very  early  period  the  Maestri  Comacine,  free- 
masons with  curious  charters  and  privileges, 
whose  head-quarters,  on  the  island  of  Comacina, 
in  Lake  Como,  gave  them  their  name  ; the  Cam- 
pionesi  of  Campione,  opposite  Lugano,  who  from 
1244, — when  Anselmo  da  Campisme  contracted  to 
work  at  Modena  in  perpetuo  for  6 lire  a day  in 
summer  and  5 lire  in  winter, — reigned,  as  it  were, 
until  the  fifteenth  century,  having  among  them 
Enrico  the  first  and  second,  and  Giovanni  the 

* Fourth  lecture,  delivered  on  Thursday,  Feb.  24.  (For 
previous  lectures  aee  pp.  202,  235,  265,  an*e.) 


first  and  second ; the  Antelami  of  Parma,  one 
of  whom  built  the  Baptistery  in  1196  ; the 
Cosmati  family,  of  Rome,  who  succeeded  each 
other  for  about  150  years  from  A.D.  1150  ; and, 
finally,  the  clan  of  Masaccio,  of  Naples,  among 
whom,  aB  among  the  Campionesi,  we  have 
Masaccio  the  first,  second,  and  third,  always 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  a Buocession  of  monarchs. 
The  personal  element,  which  always  adds  so 
much  to  the  interest  of  artistio  studies,  is 
seldom  absent,  and  it  is  because  it  is  all  bat 
entirely  so  at  the  same  period  in  most  other 
countries  that  the  study  of  Italian  art  in  the 
thirteenth  century  is  so  interesting. 

In  my  last  lecture  it  was  at  the  erection  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Pisa  by  a Greek  architect, 
Boschetto,  that  I paused.  His  work  has  been 
too  often  talked  of  as  if  it  were  in  any  true  sense 
Romanesque.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  exactly 
what  we  might  expect  from  a Greek,  or  from  an 
Italian  brought  up  in  Greek  traditions,  who 
wished  to  conciliate  popular  taste  by  conforming 
to  some  extent  to  Italian  customs.  His  plan  was 
evidently  founded  upon  the  early  Roman 
churches  ; it  is  cruciform,  has  transepts  of  great 
projection,  and  apsidal  terminations  to  them  as 
well  as  to  the  choir.  Bat  with  a love  of  a Greek 
for  the  dome,  he  insists  on  retaining  it,  though 
he  is  bound  by  his  basilican  plan  to  carry  his 
ranges  of  columns  on  from  east  to  west,  without 
any  internal  mark  of  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts.  It  is  in  the  plan  only  that  any  defe- 
rence for  Roman  precedents  is  seen.  His  walls 
are  all  arcaded  externally,  the  arches  in  the 
true  Byzantine  fashion,  very  thin  and  flat,  and 
for  ornament  only.  Under  every  arch  there  is 
a lozenge-shaped  panel  of  coloured  stone  or 
marble.  The  spandrels  over  the  arches  are  all 
inlaid  with  patterns  of  extremely  elaborate 
character,  and  the  sculpture  of  the  foliage  has 
everywhere  the  excellence  of  execution,  the 
conventional  symbols,  and  the  variety  of  design 
so  invariably  seen  in  Byzantine  work.  This 
great  church  was  finished  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  At  the  same  time,  all  over  the 
South  and  East  of  Italy,  the  same  sort  of  style, 
produced  by  the  same  Eastern  influence,  was 
almost  universally  adopted.  Observe,  also,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  facts  in  the  story 
of  our  art,  that  over  the  whole  of  this  district 
hardly  any  real  or  active  influence  was  exercised 
by  the  pointed  arch.  It  was  used,  it  is  true,  but 
not  universally,  e.g.,  at  St.  Maria,  Aquila,  in 
A.D.  1315  ; and  at  Bitonto,  so  late  as  1335,  wo 
have  buildings  mainly  constructed  with  circular 
arches,  a fact  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  though  in  Southern  Italy 
any  number  of  similar  examples  exist. 

I have  said  thus  much  about  Pisan  art  in  the 
twelfth  century  because  it  was  in  Pisa  that  one 
of  the  central  figures  of  the  time  was  born  and 
trained.  This  was  Niccola  Pisano,  born  about 
1205.  Not  very  much  is  known  of  him  or  of  his 
origin ; but  that  little  is  somewhat  wonderful,  if 
we  are  to  credit  the  statement  that  already,  when 
he  was  only  about  fifteen  years  old,  Frederick  II. 
made  him  his  architeot,  and  took  him  to  Naples, 
where  he  was  employed  on  the  castle  which 
Frederick  was  building  there.  Thence,  at 
twenty-six,  we  find  him  going  to  Padua  to  build 
the  great  Church  of  Sant’  Antonio ; then  to 
Arezzo,  to  build  San  Domenico.  Then  we  find 
him  developing  his  skill  as  a BCulptor,  executing 
pulpits  for  Pisa  and  Siena,  and  designing  and, 
with  the  powerful  aid  of  his  sou  Giovanni, 
executing  the  great  fountain  at  Perugia.  I 
might  fill  in  this  obronicle  of  his  work  with  many 
more  details  ; but,  short  as  it  is,  how  interesting, 
is  it  not,  to  us  P He  has  been  brought  up,  as 
we  see,  in  Pisa,  in  the  presence  of  the  Cathedral 
and  of  the  Baptistery,  and  of  the  circular  tower 
begun  in  1174  and  completed  probably  before 
his  eyes.  He  studies  it,  and  then,  after  a few 
years  at  Naples  (where  he  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  art  of  the  same  sort,  as  at  Bene- 
vento,  at  Salerno,  Amalfi,  and  Caserta  Veccbia), 
he  goes  to  the  North  of  Italy.  He  visitsYenic?, 
for  his  first  great  work,  the  Church  of  SaDt’ 
Antonio,  is  evidently  founded  on  a study  of 
St.  Mark’s.  But  he  is  a thoroughly  eclectic 
artist,  picking  up  ideas  where  he  can,  and 
adapting  them  to  his  own  purpose.  He  thinks 
the  group  of  domes  at  St.  Mark’s  might  be 
improved  if  they  were  loftier,  and  if  one  was 
in  some  way  more  striking  than  the  rest.  Then 
he  recollects  the  great  cone  which  covers  the 
central  portion  of  the  circular  Baptistery  at 
Pisa,  and,  with  striking  effect,  places  it  in  the 
centre  of  his  group  of  domes.  Then  ho  hears, 
no  doubt,  of  the  wonderful  effect  the  French 
architects  were  producing  by  the  beautiful 
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plana  of  their  chevets, — apses  Bnrronnded  by 
aisles  and  chapels, — and  determines  to  imitate 
them.  I say  he  “ hears,”  for  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that,  after  having  teen  any  of 
them,  he  should  have  planned  auything  so 
clumsy  and  ill  • conceived  as  the  chevet  of 
Sant’  Antonio,  a succession  of  square  chapels  as 
badly  designed  as  they  well  can  be,  and  which  yet, 
in  the  following  century,  seem  to  have  been 
the  model  on  which  the  never-completed  choir 
of  San  Petronio,  Bulogna,  was  to  have  been 
founded.  Then,  on  the  exterior,  the  fatjade 
recalls  the  outlines  of  the  Greek  churches  in 
the  South,  with  which  he  was  familiar ; whilst 
on  either  side  of  the  choir  he  builds  with  most 
picturesque  effect  octagonal  towers  or  turrets, 
unlike  anything  in  the  South,  and  surpassing 
any  of  those  which  had  been  erected  somewhat 
on  the  same  lines  before  his  time  in  Lombardy, 
and  along  the  course  of  the  Rhine.  The 
whole  effect  of  this  great  church  is  singularly 
Eastern, — more  so  even  than  that  of  its  proto- 
type. Thus  grew  this  great  church, — still  per- 
! feot,  but,  in  spite  of  all  its  interest,  lacking 
i somewhat  of  the  impress  of  a really  great 
architect’s  hand,  and  not  fit  to  be  compared 
i for  an  instant  with  the  far  more  refined 
, and  scientific  churches  which  the  French 
i architects  had  been  building  during  the  fifty 
years  before  its  foundation;  but,  nevertheless, 
remarkable  for  the  beautiful  grouping  of  the 
: external  outline, — a point  seldom  regarded  by 
I the  early  Italian  architects.  It  was  after  the 
j design  had  been  made  for  this  church  that  his 
best  workp,  as  a sculptor,  were  executed. 

, And  here,  agaiD,  we  find  him  distinctly  incor- 
i porating  figures  and  ideas  which  he  derived 
from  Roman  sculptures  preserved  in  Pisa.  To 
; these  he  added,  no  doubt,  so  much  and  such  in- 
i telligent  study  from  the  life  as  to  give 
great  interest  and  pathos  to  his  work,  when 
compared  with  most  of  the  Italian  work  that 
had  immediately  preceded  it,  though  lam  unable 
to  admit  that  he  was  quite  so  much  superior 
as  is  commonly  asserted  to  the  French  sculp- 
: tors  of  the  same  time,  of  whose  names,  and 
story,  and  training  we  know  so  little.  His  two 
i great  works,  in  which  he  Bhows  us  the  skill 
i of  the  architect  and  sculptor  combined,  are 
the  pulpit  in  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa,  and  the 
I fountain  at  Perugia ; and  of  about  the  same 
i period  is  the  purely  architectural  work  of  Santa 
j Caterina  at  Pisa. 

The  Italian  pulpits  of  this  century  are  among 
the  most  magnificent  relics  left  to  ns.  The 
examples  which  led  up  to  Niccola  Pisano’s  work 
i are  of  the  type  of  Guido  da  Cosmo’s  at  Pistoja, 
a square  erection  supported  on  columns  resting 
i:  on  beasts,  and  with  its  sides  covered  with  Bculp- 
ture.  Niccola  followed  the  idea,  but  improved 
i n.pon  it.  He  made  his  pulpit  hexagonal,  and 
li  carried  it  on  trefoiled  arches  retting  on  shafts 
i supported  on  lions’  baoks.  In  this  way  he  gave 
far  more  architectural  character  to  his  work 
i:  than  Guido  da  Cosmo  had  done ; and  not  only  is 
. his  sculpture  better,  it  is  the  combination  of  the 
i two  arts  that  most  strikes  us,  whilst  the  delicate 
■j  taste  with  which  coloured  marbles  are  used  to 
[i  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  design  is  remarkable. 

I The  sculpture  itself  you  can  study,  I believe,  at 
South  Kensington.  It  shows  a sense  of  the 
[j  value  of  grouping,  and  of  the  natural  treatment 
I of  emotions  and  actions,  which  under  his  Italian 
predecessors  had  been  almost  wholly  neglected 
i or  despised.  The  type  of  figure  which  most 
I affected  him  was  not  beautiful,  and  he  always 
;;  exaggerated  extremely  the  Bize  of  his  heads, 
i!  But  with  any  such  criticisms  as  these  one  must 
admit,  nevertheless,  that  his  work  paved  the 
j1  way  for  all  that  was  most  excellent  in  the  men 
! who  came  after  him.  He  learned  something,  no 
a doubt,  from  suoh  a man  as  Giunto  da  Pisa,  who 
was  flourishing  when  he  was  young;  and  Cimabue 
. and  his  successors  were  aiding  with  equal  power 
i|  and  zeal  the  work  that  he  was  doiDg. 

Niccola  Pisano  died  in  1278,  and  in  the  six 
ill  years  before  his  death  his  name  is  connected 
with  two  of  his  most  exquisite  works.  At  Padua 
ho  had  erected  a great  false  front  to  Sant’ 
Antonio,  in  which  he  sacrificed  everything  to 
i breadth  of  effeot.  At  Sta.  Caterina,  Pisa,  in 
!i  1272,  he  has  left  us  a facade  which  is  still  false, 

! as  being  a great  gable  which  has  no  sort  of  rela- 
I tion  to  the  shape  of  the  building  behind  it,  but  the 
f|  beauty  of  which  is  incontestable.  Its  simple, 
il  unbroken  outline  gives  the  breadth  of  which 
Niccola  was  so  fond.  Its  lower  stage  is  very 
i quietly  arcaded ; above  this  is  an  arcade  of 
trefoiled  pointed  arches,  carried  on  detaohed 
i shafts,  standing  so  free  fi'om  the  wall  as  to  give 
most  vigorous  light  and  shade ; and  above  this 


again,  a oircular  window  in  the  gable,  flanked 
and  surmounted  by  arcades  like  those  below. 
For  an  architectural  composition,  taken  by  itself, 
I know  few  more  charming  works  than  this. 
The  steep  gable  looks  like  the  effort  of  a man 
who  had  seen  the  steep  gables  of  Northern 
Gothic,  and  wished  to  vie  with  them  in  this 
respect  as  well  as  in  the  light  and  shade  that 
Northern  climates  require,  but  with  which 
Italian  architects  generally  seem  not  to  concern 
themselves.  Here,  as  in  other  works,  we  can 
trace  the  influence  under  which  he  worked. 
The  Leaning  Tower  stood  within  a few  hundred 
yards  of  the  spot  on  which  he  was  building,  and 
bis  arcaded  front  is  a very  simple  development 
of  the  effect  which  he  admired  in  the  arcaded 
walls  of  the  campanile, — Niccola’s  arches  being 
pointed  and  cusped  where  those  of  the  campanile 
are  round,  but  otherwise  being  practically  of 
precisely  the  same  order  of  construction. 
Niccola’s  other  great  and  crowning  work  is  the 
great  fountain  at  Perugia.  You  can  hardly 
imagine  a more  charming  work  in  every  respect 
than  this.  It  stands  in  an  irregular  piazza, 
midway  between  a cathedral  of  fair  architec- 
tural interest,  and  is  the  vastest  Gothic  palace 
after  Venice  that  I know.  This,  I suppose,  was 
rising  about  the  time  that  the  fountain  was 
erected,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cathedral 
walls  were  being  encrusted  with  a gay  diaper  of 
coloured  marbles.  The  fountain  consists  of  two 
enormous  basins,  the  upper  one  supported  by  an 
apparently  countless  group  of  columns  standing 
in  the  water  which  fills  the  lower  one.  The 
capitals  and  columns  are  of  various  shapes.  The 
upper  basin  has  figures  at  intervals  all  round, 
whilst  the  lower  basin  has  a long  series  of  square 
panels,  separated  from  eaoh  other  by  clusters  of 
moulded,  chevroned,  or  spiral  shafts.  Out  of 
the  centre  of  the  upper  basin  rises  a smaller 
one  of  metal,  out  of  which  the  fountain  plays. 
The  whole  of  the  panels  in  this  elaborate  work 
are  square,  surrounded  by  mouldings,  and 
Niccola  Pisano  showed  his  sculptor’s  sense  in 
avoiding  the  common  snare  of  introducing 
pointed  arches  for  decoration  where  none  are 
required.  Covered  as  his  work  is  with  elaborate 
sculpture,  what  is  most  felt  is  the  extreme  order 
and  simplicity  of  the  whole ; and  when  you  go 
on  to  look  in  detail  at  the  charming  sculpture  of 
saints  and  heroes  and  tutelars  of  the  Church  on 
the  upper  basin,  and  of  the  labours  of  the 
Months,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  I know  not 
who  besides,  on  the  lower  basin,  and  notice  how 
refined  are  the  attitudes  of  the  figures,  how  deli- 
cate the  features,  and  how  completely  the  whole 
are  wrought  into  one  perfect  pieoe  of  architecture, 
you  must  be  blind  indeed  if  you  do  not  reoognise 
the  grand  character  of  the  art  of  this  central 
figure  of  the  century.  It  is  true  that  the  design 
is  mainly  what  we  owe  to  him,  and  that  the 
execution  of  most  of  the  sculpture  was  probably 
entrusted  to  his  son  Giovanni,  and  some,  possibly, 
to  Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  but  not  the  less  is  it  a 
crowning  work  both  of  his  life  and  of  the  century 
that  he  adorned. 

I cannot  leave  Niccola  Pisano  without  a few 
words  about  bis  son  Giovanni.  He,  too,  was  a 
great  artist.  To  my  mind  it  is  in  his  work  as  a 
sculptor  that  there  is  most  to  admire;  but, 
like  his  father,  he  was  both  architect  and 
sculptor.  His  two  most  important  architectural 
works  are  the  Chapel  della  Spina  and  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa;  and  I suppose  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  was  he  who,  with  singular  skill, 
converted  the  exterior  of  the  Romanesque  Bap- 
tistery in  the  same  city  into  a most  picturesque 
and  graceful  Gothic  work  by  the  addition  of  a 
crowd  of  traceries,  pinnacles,  and  niches  all 
round  the  base  of  its  sombre  dome.  I suppose 
that  all  of  you  know  the  Spina  Chapel.  Before 
its  too-wholesale  restoration  it  was  impossible 
not  to  love  it  for  its  eccentric  beauty ; but  it 
was  a beauty  obtained  in  defiance  of  every  law 
that,  in  my  former  lectures,  I have  told  you  to 
observe.  There  is  hardly  a Btone  in  its  exterior 
that  can  be  said  to  be  structurally  trne.  The 
steepest  gables  ever  seen  are  put  up  at  the  east 
end  of  a building  with  a roof  of  very  moderate 
pitch  ; behind  them  are  three  spires,  and  then, 
all  along  the  side  walls,  to  conceal  the  flat  roof,  a 
whole  raDge  of  niches,  surmounted  by  pinnacles 
of  a fashion  dear  to  Italian  architects,  and  very 
pretty, — where  a statue  is  placed  between  four 
detached  shafts  whioh  carry  the  crocketed 
finial8  of  the  canopy.  In  all  the  work  of  the 
Pisani,  mistakes  are  made  such  as  are  never 
seen  out  of  Italy.  There  ia  a most  singular 
confasion  of  round  and  pointed  arches.  Their 
traceries,  as  wo  see  them  in  the  Campo  Santo, 


are  by  no  means  well  designed.  They  are  in- 
different about  the  subordination  of  orders  in 
the  tracery,  and  pack  circles  together  as  if  they 
were  entirely  separate  parts  of  the  woik,  in- 
stead of  combining  them,  as  the  Northern  archi- 
tects did,  in  perfect  order,  by  means  of  continuous 
intersecting  mouldings.  Then  their  capitals 
seem  always  to  be  made  with  hardly  any  refer- 
ence to  the  work  they  have  to  do.  You  have  a 
large  capital  cai'rying  a shrunken  and  insignifi- 
cant archivolt.  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable 
beoause  elsewhere,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  is  the  way  in  which  every 
capital  had  its  exact  and  separate  function,  to 
which  its  size  was  accurately  adjusted.  In  good 
architecture  thig  must  be  the  case,  and  I am 
obliged  to  sum  up  the  work  of  the  Pisani  by 
saying  that,  with  all  their  merits  as  sculptors, 
they  were  not  equally  good  architects  ; and  that 
in  planning,  in  construction,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  prime  law  of  making  their  ornament  grow 
out  of  their  structure,  they  Binned  only  too 
often ; though  at  the  same  time  the  decided 
way  in  which  Niccola  at  once  threw  aside  the 
traditions  in  which  he  had  been  nursed  is  as 
remarkable  as  it  is  honourable  to  his  artistic 
zeal  and  insight. 

I have  said  so  much  about  the  Pisani  because 
they  so  exactly  fill  the  canvas  in  this  century ; 
but,  widespread  as  their  work  was,  it  would  bo 
a mistake  to  suppose  that  a description  of  it 
has  at  all  exhausted  what  has  to  be  said  on 
the  subject  of  Italian  Gothic.  A most  remark- 
able fact,  indeed,  is  that,  whilst  they  were 
building  in  the  way  I have  described,  there 
were  rising  three  churches  of  quite  different 
but  most  admirable  character  in  every  respect, 
one  at  Vercelli  (1219-22),  another  at  Assisi 
(1228-53),  and,  lastly,  Genoa  Cathedral,  of 
which  the  date  is  not  certain. 

Vercelli  wa3  built,  according  to  the  tradition, 
by  an  English  architect.  I do  not  quite  believe 
this,  though  undoubtedly  its  details  suggest  a 
foreign  hand,  and  are  admirably  gooi.  It  is 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  coursed  ; all  the  sections 
of  piers  and  mouldings  and  the  details  of  the 
vaulting  are  admirable,  and  none  of  the  faults 
are  committed  of  which  the  Pisani  were  guilty 
every  day.  The  ground -plan  is,  in  most 
respects,  wholly  unlike  an  Italian  architect's 
work.  The  vaulting  compartments  of  the 
aisles  are  equare,  and  those  of  the  nave 
oblong  north  and  south,  contrary  to  the  Italian 
rule.  The  ohoir  is  square-ended,  but  the 
chapels  of  the  transepts  are  apsidal.  'ihe 
detail  of  the  clustered  oolumns,  with  their 
capitals  and  bases  ; of  the  groining ; of  the  win- 
dows, is  all  completely  like  French  work,  and 
very  admirable,  and  the  eastern  triplet  reminds 
me  of  England.  It  is  only  on  the  exterior,  in 
fact,  that  any  Italian  character  is  given  to  the 
design  ; but  even  here  there  is  far  more  attempt 
than  is  usually  made  to  secure  a picturesque 
tout  ensemble.  The  west  front  is  flanked  by 
two  lofty  Italian  towers  or  turrets.  There  is 
an  octagonal  oentral  lantern,  and,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  transept  a campanile  placed  at  an 
eccentrio  angle  with  the  rest  of  the  work.  A 
fine  cloister  and  a chapter-house  make  this 
church  very  complete.  Its  builder  was  a 
Cardinal  Guala,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
Legate  in  England,  and  who  erected  this  church 
on  his  return,  having  evidently  a wish  to  emu- 
late some  of  the  work  he  had  learned  to  admire 
in  England  and  France.  San  Francesco,  at 
Assisi,  is  even  more  remarkable.  The  architect 
here  is  said  to  have  been  a German ; but  the 
evidence  of  the  mouldings  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  in  favour  of  his  having  been  a French- 
man. The  singular  fact,  however,  is  that,  as 
at  Vercelli,  this  influence  did  not  affect  the 
exterior,  which  is  designed  completely  in  the 
local  style,  of  which  I shall  have  more  to  say. 

At  Genoa,  again,  we  have  a work  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  and  so  skilfully  planned  and  de- 
signed that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose 
that  it  can  have  been  wholly  invented  by  its 
architect.  It  is  evidently  a work  which  is  the 
outcome  of  a series  of  developments,  and  yet 
not  one  of  the  steps  which  could  lead  up  to 
such  a work  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood or  in  Italy.  It  is,  again,  the  work  of  a 
man  who,  if  not  a French  architect,  had  at 
least  been  trained  in  France,  and  is  so  good 
that  it  cannot  be  dismissed  without  a some- 
what careful  notice.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  it  is  entirely  built  of  black 
and  white  marble  (the  black,  a limestone  from 
Lavagna,  whioh  is  well  bonded  into  the  wall, 
and,  indeed,  forms  its  substance ; whilst  the 
white  is  from  Carrara,  and  is  used  in  thia 
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slabs,  3£  in.  thick,  between  the  more  solid 
courses  of  black),  and  that  the  system  of  using 
alternate  courses  of  these  two  materials  is  carried 
here  to  the  extremest  point.  This  fashion  was 
obtained,  I have  no  doubt,  by  the  Genoese  from 
the  East.  You  recollect  what  I told  you  in  my 
last  lecture  about  their  wars  and  their  commerce 
with  Arabia  and  the  East.  And  there  is  no 
fashion  more  noteworthy  among  the  Arabian 
architects  than  this  of  the  use  of  coloured 
materials  in  the  way  we  see  adopted  at 
Genoa.  Niccola  Pisano  and  his  followers  had 
used  a different  system,  and  one  which  to 
mo  seems  preferable.  They  used  the  two 
materials,  but  usually  the  black  was  in 
narrow  bands  on  a field  of  white,  placed  where 
it  aided  by  an  emphatic  line  some  architectural 
feature.  This  plan  was  adopted  at  Pisa,  Lucca, 
and  Siena.  The  Genoese  adopted  the  more 
Eastern  system  of  nearly  equal  courses  of  black 
and  white.  All  their  churches  are  built  in  this 
way,  and  from  the  simplest  designs,  such  as  that  of 
San  Matteo,  Genoa,  up  to  the  extremely  elaborate 
creatment  of  the  detail  in  the  cathedral,  all  agree 
m this ; and  so  prized  was  the  system  that  in 
course  of  time  it  became  an  aristocratic  privilege 
in  Genoa  to  build  in  this  fashion,  the  four  great 
families  of  the  Fieschi,  Doria,  Spinola,  and 
Grimaldi  alone  sharing  it  with  the  municipality. 
No  doubt  the  churches  were  under  the  protection 
of  some  one  of  them,  and  the  cathedral,  probably, 
of  the  governing  corporation  of  the  city.  Cathe- 
drals in  those  days  were  sometimes  strangely 
used.  At  Genoa,  general  assemblies  of  the 
people  Were  held  in  the  nave.  Questions  of 
peaoe  and  war  were  there  settled  by  popular 
vote,  aud  religions  and  political  purposes  seem 
equally  to  have  been  served  by  it.  The  nave  was 
“ renewed  ” in  1307,  as  an  inscription  tells  us, 
but,  I have  no  doubt,  on  the  old  lines.  The 
west  front  and  the  western  arch  of  the  nave, 
with  a groined  gallery,  are  all  of  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  archi- 
tect,— whoever  he  was, — was  bound  by  the 
black  and  white  system  of  decorative  construc- 
tion. That,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a point  of 
honour  with  his  clients.  He  not  only  adopted 
the  system  of  construction,  but  carried  it  on 
throughout  his  work  by  covering  all  the  plain 
spaoes  between  the  shafts  of  his  doorways  with 
black  patterns  inlaid  on  white,  and  white  on 
blaok,  and  in  his  arch  mouldings  he  counter- 
changes  the  colours.  The  design  for  the  front 
had  three  doorways,  separated  by  buttresses. 
In  order  to  show  his  decoration,  the  architect 
makes  the  jambs  of  his  doorways  simple  splays, 
against  which  are  set  marble  shafts, — three 
large  and  four  small, — on  each  jamb.  He  leaves 
a good  space  between  them,  and  on  these  spaces 
inlays  an  infinity  of  elaborate  patterns.  His 
bases  are  beautifully  moulded,  with  foliage  carved 
under  them,  and  in  the  oarving  of  the  capitals, 
and  of  a Tree  of  Jesse  on  the  jamb  of  the  great 
doorway,  we  see  the  hand  of  a skilful  soulptor, 
whose  work  is  entirely  different  from  anything 
that  the  Pisani  were  doing  at  the  same  time. 
The  arch  mouldings  are  all  finely  drawn, 
carved,  and  chevroned,  and  some  of  the  marble 
shafts  are  spiral,  and  others  carved.  Above  the 
central  doorway  there  was  the  invariable  Italian 
feature,  a roBe-window,  and  the  design  included 
apparently  the  equally  French  feature  of  two 
western  steeples,  of  which  one  only  was  in  part 
built.  Had  the  whole  been  completed  as  it  was 
begun,  we  should  have  had  in  it  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  works  of  the  century,  and  interesting, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  beyond  measure,  from  the 
evidence  it  affords  of  the  natural  fusion  of  two 
systems  of  architecture, — French,  and  Eastern 
or  Arabian, — in  a perfectly  fine  work.  When- 
ever any  of  you  have  the  opportunity  of  studying 
this  work  on  the  spot,  I counsel  you  first  of  all 
to  make  yourselves  acquainted  with  the  two 
earliest  doorways  in  the  west  front  of  Rouen 
Cathedral.  There,  in  the  most  perfect  French 
work,  you  will  see  how  the  Northern  architect, 
having  only  one  material, — and  that  stone, — 
nevertheless  contrived  to  obtain  the  same  effect 
of  black  patterns  on  a white  ground  by  deeply- 
cut  patterns  in  the  stonework.  And  there  is  so 
muoh  analogy  between  the  two  works  that  I am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  architect  of  Genoa 
had  seen  the  work  at  Rouen  before  he  designed, 
in  a somewhat  similar  spirit,  his  great  work  at 
Genoa.  I ought  to  have  added  that  his  nave 
arcades  are  carried  upon  circular  columns, 
whioh,  with  the  arches  above,  are  all  built  of 
alternate  courses  of  black  and  white ; and  that 
a second  aroade,  opening  to  the  aisle,  takes  the 
plaoe  of  a triforium.  Perhaps  it  is  too  ingenious 
to  suggest  that  the  architect  of  the  nave  of 


Rouen  had  adopted  the  same  singular  devioe ; 
and  though  his  work  was  later  in  date  than  the 
two  doors,  it  was  no  doubt  earlier  than  the  nave 
of  Genoa. 

Another  very  decorative  front  of  about  the 
same  period,  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
for  it  is  equally  unique  in  its  way,  is  that  of  the 
cathedral  at  Ferrara.  I have  been  unable  to 
learn  anything  as  to  its  history.  It  is  an  altera- 
tion of  and  an  addition  to  an  older  facade, 
carried  up  high  above  the  roofs  in  three  great 
equal  gablep,  arcaded  and  enriohed  with  great 
boldness  and  beauty  on  every  portion.  In  the 
central  division  an  elaborate  porch  of  two  stages 
in  height  projects  boldly  from  the  front.  This 
is  gabled  on  three  sides,  and  has  a sculpture  of 
the  Last  Judgment  scattered  about  in  its  upper 
compartments.  I hardly  know  any  front  in 
Europe  on  which  so  much  work  has  been 
lavished,  and  though  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  be  otherwise  than  very  striking  and 
interesting,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  as  a 
piece  of  genuine  work  or  construction.  It  is  a 
front  put  on  against  the  church,  with  no  sort  of 
connexion  with  it  in  outline  or  design.  It 
depends  not  on  good  proportions,  but  on  extra- 
ordinary richness  of  detail  for  its  effect.  Its 
architect  was  not  satisfied  to  leave  a stone 
unadorned  throughout  the  whole  upper  part  of 
the  building.  His  windows  and  arcades  are 
crowded  with  shafts ; the  mouldings  are  rich 
and  effective  ; and  yet,  beautiful  as  the  work 
is,  it  has  the  character  of  an  imported  design, 
and  there  are  no  other  buildings  in  the  country 
which  lead  up  naturally  to  it. 

I hardly  like  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  oathe- 
dral  at  Ancona,  Here,  on  the  very  edge  of  a 
country  almost  given  np  to  Byzantine  work, 
Margheritone  of  Arezzo  is  said  to  have  built  the 
front  of  the  cathedral — a charming  composition, 
with  a projecting  porch  carried  on  detached 
shafts,  a rose-window  above,  and  a very  steep 
gable  to  the  porch  and  to  the  front.  This  is  Boon 
seen  to  be  altogether  a false  arrangement.  The 
design,  if  not  seen  in  perspective,  is  very 
beautiful  and  well  proportioned.  The  gables 
have  all  stepped  corbel-tables,  and  the  whole 
effect  is  surprisingly  unlike  any  common  Italian 
work ; and  yet  the  masonry  was  done  by  an 
Italian  hand  and  no  other.  The  doorway  has 
an  array  of  eight  detached  shafts  set  against  a 
splay,  as  at  Genoa.  The  shafts  are  alternately 
large  and  small ; some  of  red  marble,  some  of 
white,  some  spiral,  and  some  octagonal ; and 
the  base  is  made  of  red  and  white  marble  and 
grey  granite.  The  section  of  this  jamb  is  like 
that  of  the  west  doorway  at  Genoa.  All 
these  works  have  some  features  in  common 
whioh  are  not  usually  met  with  in  Italian  Gothic. 
These  are  the  use  of  clustered  oolumns,  as  at 
Vercelli  and  Genoa;  clustered  piers,  as  in 
the  doorways  at  Ancona  and  Genoa,  each  shaft 
in  which  carries  on  its  own  capital  a well-defined 
member  of  the  arch ; the  use  of  buttresses, 
which  at  Vercelli  are  of  considerable  dimensions, 
and  at  Genoa  are  marked  features, — a rare 
occurrence,  the  Italian  buttress  being  usually  a 
mere  pilaster  round  which  a heavy  cornice  at 
the  top  of  the  wall  is  returned.  Finally,  the 
mouldings  are  good  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
best  French  mouldings  are  good.  They  are  well 
drawn,  have  good  light  and  shade,  and  are 
accurately  fitted  to  their  places.  In  all  these 
respects  these  buildings  are  entirely  unlike  the 
work  of  Niccola  Pisano,  and,  in  my  opinion,  far 
more  refined  than  it  is.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
flavour  whatever  of  the  revived  Classicalism 
which  was  always  evident  in  his  work,  and  the 
effect  of  light  and  shade,  which  is  striven  for 
and  obtained,  is  quite  refreshing  in  the  midst 
of  the  platitudes  (if  I may  so  call  them)  of  the 
Italians. 

The  conclusion  at  which  you  may  arrive  from 
what  I have  been  saying  will  be,  perhaps,  that 
the  less  indigenous  Gothic  architecture  is  in 
Italy,  the  more  beautiful  it  is.  To  a certain 
extent  this  is  true,  but  to  a certain  extent  only. 
There  are  other  effects  obtained  by  the  Italians 
which  well  deserve  admiration,  and  in  every  one 
of  the  buildings  just  restored  it  is  to  a part  only, 
not  to  the  whole,  that  it  is  possible  to  refer  in 
terms  of  unmixed  praise. 

Before  saying  anything  more,  it  is  necessary 
that  I should  return  again  to  the  country  which 
I referred  to  when  speaking  of  the  so-called 
“Greek”  architect,  Boschetto,  at  Pisa.  The 
architects  of  the  east  and  south  of  Italy,  of 
whom  he  was  one,  were,  in  fact,  practising  an 
art  which,  even  after  their  own  time,  was  never 
really  supplanted  by  Gothic  work.  And  I know 
few  parts  of  Europe  which  seem  to  be  more 


interesting.  The  work  we  see  there  is  almost 
as  unlike  the  contemporary  work  of  France, 
England.  Germany,  or  the  North  of  Italy,  as  is 
that  of  the  Moors  executed  at  the  same  time  in 
Spain.  The  churches  are  usually  cruciform  in 
plan,  with  a central  and  two  smaller  apses,  all 
projecting  from  the  eaBt  wall  of  the  transept; 
and  in  this  one  respect  they  appear  to  owe  more 
to  the  earliest  Roman  churches  than  to  any 
others.  But  the  whole  of  their  decoration  is 
wholly  unlike  Roman  or  Romanesque  work.  The 
arches  are  constantly  used  for  ornament  only, 
without  being  in  any  degree  whatever  con- 
structional. Sta.  Maria,  Ancona,  is  a good 
example  of  this.  Here  the  whole  front  is 
covered  with  arches  one  above  another,  literally 
carrying  nothing.  The  intrados  and  extrados 
of  the  arches  are  commonly  struck  from 
different  centres.  The  arches  are,  indifferently, 
round  and  pointed.  The  walls  are  divided  into 
panels  by  small  pilasters  at  short  intervals, 
generally  6 ft.  or  8 ft.  These  have  heavy  sculp- 
tured capitals,  which  carry  arcades  ; aud  these, 
where  there  are  no  windows,  are  filled  in  either 
with  circular  or  lozange-shaped  panels  of  carved 
or  inlaid  work.  The  arches  are  frequently  of 
horseshoe  shape,  as  in  the  example  shown  of  a 
window  from  Foggia,  and  some  wall  arcading 
from  the  same  church.  This  i3  thoroughly 
Moorish  work,  and  that  it  should  be  so  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  is  a few  mi'es 
only  from  Luoera,  where,  as  I told  you  in  my 
last  lecture,  in  the  thirteenth  century  Frede- 
rick IT.  built  one  of  the  largest  castles  in 
Europe  for  his  army  of  Saracen  mercenaries, 
and  gave  them  the  cathedral  for  use  as  a mosque, 
— a somewhat  strong  measure  for  one  for  whose 
character  his  contemporary,  Saint  Louis,  is  said 
to  have  had  great  esteem.  It  is  singular  that 
this  cathedral  at  Luoera  should  have  some  more 
than  usually  Northern  features.  The  nave  and 
transept  have  pointed  arches  and  a small  clear- 
story. But  the  three  eastern  apses  are  remark- 
able for  having  well-designed  buttresses  aud 
good  Gothio  windows,  with  no  trace  whatever 
of  the  usual  Eastern  influence.  The  fronts  of 
these  South  Italian  churches  are  very  uniform 
in  arrangement,  and  their  influence  is  felt  all 
over  the  North  of  Italy  down  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  They  are  generally  finished 
with  a flat  gable  in  the  centre,  and  all  the  roofs 
are  of  the  same  pitch  when  there  are  aisles. 
Even  those  gables  which  seem  to  follow  th& 
lines  of  the  structure  are  often  false.  The 
windows  in  the  fronts  are  almost  invariably 
wheel- windows,  filled  with  delicate  tracery,  or 
sometimes  with  Moresque  patterns,  and  always 
surrounded  by  a moulding  or  carved  member, 
which  seems  entirely  to  separate  them  from  the 
wall,  on  which  they  become  ornamental  panels. 
There  are  usually  flat  pedimental  canopies 
over  the  doors.  At  Aquila  there  are  round- 
arched  doorways,  whose  joints  are  oovered 
with  Gothic  arcades  and  gabled  and  crooketed 
canopies,  with  three  rose -windows  abov& 
and  a wall  diapered  all  over.  This  front  was 
really  not  finished  till  1315,  and  yet  at  first 
sight  it  looks  like  a work  of  the  twelfth 
century 

More  to  the  west,  and  within  reach  of  Naples, 
we  see  the  same  sort  of  influence  rampant  at 
Amalfi,  at  Minuto,  Scala,  Scaletta,  Ravello,  and 
Salerno.  At  Ravello,  indeed,  the  Palace  of  the 
Rufolo  family  is  a complete  Moorish  house,  with 
its  patio  of  two  stories  in  height,  its  great  gate- 
way covered  with  a Moorish  dome,  and  its  en- 
closing walls  adorned  in  true  Moorish  fashion. 
And  the  churches  in  its  neighbourhood,  though 
they  are  not  Moorish  in  the  same  frank  com- 
pleteness, are  full  of  evidence  of  the  same  in- 
fluence. The  Palazzo  Rufolo  was,  I believe, 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  steeple  of 
Amalfi  Cathedral  is  of  the  same  date — 1276.  Its 
lower  stages  have  extremely  stilted  round- 
arched  openings,  and  the  upper  Btage  is 
circular,  with  four  circular  turrets  at  the  angles, 
the  centre  circle  and  the  turrets  being  all 
covered  with  interlacing  pointed  arches.  A 
central  dome,  similarly  arcaded,  rises  over  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria,  Ravello.  The  cloisters, 
which  lend  such  a charm  to  Amalfi,  are  all 
similarly  adorned,  and  you  must  note  that  the 
arcades  project  Blightly  from  the  face  of  the 
wall  in  all  cases,  so  as  to  advertise  the  fact 
that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  support ; 
whilst  the  very  design  equally  shows  that  moBt 
of  the  apparently  arcuated  work  is  false  and 
unnecessary.  And  they  are  without  mould- 
ings. 

My  limits  only  allow  me  to  speak  of  one  other 
feature  in  these  churches, — the  pulpits.  I 
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take  one  of  those  in  the  cathedral  at  Ravello  as 
my  text.  Its  date  is  1272,  written  on  the  marble 
by  the  “ Marmorarius,” — as  he  called  himself, 
— of  Foggia  who  executed  it.  It  iB  of  white 
marble,  inlaid  with  opus  Alexandrinum,  in  the 
richest  possible  manner.  The  six  shafts  which 
carry  it  are  spirally  moulded  and  inlaid  with 
mosaic,  and  rest  on  lions’  backs.  The  mosaic  is 
all  let  into  panels  Burrounded  with  carving  of 
most  delicate  character.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
marble,  the  delicacy  and  bright  colours  of  the 
endlessly-varied  patterns  of  glass  mosaic,  and 
the  richness  of  the  carving,  make  this  certainly 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  works  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable  for 
some  of  its  sculpture.  The  approach  to  it  is  by 
a staircase  guarded  at  the  foot  by  a doorway, 
over  which  is  a bust  of  a queen,  executed  with 
I considerable  technical  Bkill,  and  of  a fair  and 
Btately  presence.  The  size  of  this  pulpit  is  very 
I considerable,  and  it  is  one  of  many.  Ravello 
alone  has  two  others,  a second  in  the  cathedral, 
and  one  in  San  Giovanni,  of  earlier  date;  Salerno, 

1 two  ; Benevento,  two ; Sessa,  one  (of  A.D.  1224, 
i with  round  arches)  ; Mosoafo,  one  (with  horse- 
I shoo  arohes)  ; and  there  are  many  more  which 
it  is  needless  to  name.  Here  I must  finish  this 
episode.  The  art  of  Italy  cannot  be  understood 
unless  you  realise  thoroughly  how  completely 
different  its  history  and  development  are  from 
I those  of  the  rest  of  Europe  at  the  same  time. 

Few  books  put  you  au  fait  at  this  passage  in  the 
I story,  and  I advise  you  to  consult  the  only 
I authority  to  whom  I can  send  you, — Von  Quast 
! and  Schultz’s  great  German  work  on  the  arohi- 
! tecture  of  South  Italy.  But  it  is  by  sketch- 
' ing  and  noting  the  peculiarities  of  these  works 
for  yourselves  on  the  spot  that  you  will  alone 
really  understand  them.  A very  similar  account 
: might  be  given  of  the  thirteenth-century  archi- 
tecture in  Sicily ; but  I prefer  to  confine  my- 
i self  to  examples  which  I have  myself  seen. 

• From  this  group  turn  now  to  the  North, where 
i at  this  time  many  churches  were  built,  con- 
: ceived  muoh  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Early 
1 Gothic  style  than  the  former  were.  Of  these 
the  best  examples  for  our  purpose  are  those  of  the 
J Frari  and  SS.  Giovanni  e Paolo,  Venice ; Santa 
j Corona  and  some  others  at  Vicenza;  Santa 
Anastasia  at  Verona ; and,  at  quite  the  end  of 

I the  century,  the  churches  of  Santa  Maria  Novella 
and  Santa  Croce  in  Florenoe.  Some  Roman  ex- 
amples existed,  but  these  have  been  so  much 
altered  and  modified  that  it  is  a little  difficult 

; to  refer  to  them.  The  Church  of  the  Ara  Coeli, 
and  Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  are  the  best 
preserved.  In  all  these  the  plans  are  very  similar. 
They  have  the  usual  Italian  peculiarity  of  a 
: transept,  out  of  which  a large  apse  in  the  centre 
i and  smaller  ones  on  each  side  are  projected. 

II  Their  naves  are  generally  divided  into  bays 
which  are  absolutely  square,  whilst  the  aisle 

i compartments  are  oblong  in  the  direction  of  the 
j length  of  the  building.  This  is  exactly  opposed 
to  the  usual  French  and  English  system.  It 
gives  arches  of  great  span,  and  columns  placed 
very  far  apart ; and  one  of  the  results  of  such 
an  arrangement  is  that  the  buildings  in  which  it 
occurs  always  look  smaller  than  they  really  are. 

! The  columns  are  usually  plain, — circular  or 
:i  octagonal, — of  great  size ; there  is  hardly  any 
)|  moulding  on  the  arches,  and  the  clearstory  con- 
1 sists  usually  of  a series  of  small  circular  win- 
dows, one  to  each  bay.  The  walls  have  deep 
: cornices.  At  Santa  Anastasia,  Verona,  and  at 
[j  the  Frari,  Venice,  the  apsidal  chapels  have  the 
i!  rare  peculiarity  of  being  planned  with  an  angle 
j|  in  the  centre,  with  a by  no  means  bad  effeot. 

Most  of  these  examples  are  built  of  brick,  and 
[I  many  have  timber  roofs  to  the  naves  and  tran- 
septs, and  groining  to  the  apses  and  aisles  only. 

I!  They  are  thoroughly  fine  and  useful  buildings, 
and  though  nowhere  to  be  classed  in  the  first 
rank  of  architectural  workp,  are  yet,  I think, 
the  group  of  buildings  which  beat  deserve  study 

I of  all  that  I have  mentioned.  In  them,  as  else- 
where, I see  muoh  to  condemn  as  well  as  to 
admire.  Their  window  traceries  are  seldom 

■ agreeable,  and  never  really  skilful.  Usually 

I I they  appear  to  be  pieces  of  tracery  wrought 
! in  a single  stone,  and  then  out  off  to  fit 
il  the  arch  under  which  they  are  placed.  But, 

on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  of 
their  features  of  extreme  beauty.  Among 
I these  are  the  porches  and  monuments.  These 
are  commonly  built  with  arches  springing  from 
i single  shafts,  with  flat  gables  and  canopies  over 
i them.  Of  course,  such  ereciions  could  not  stand 
for  an  hour  without  assistance,  and  this  is  at 
once  given  by  an  iron  tie-bar  connecting  the 
oapitals.  But,  with  this  assistance,  there  was 


still  felt  to  be  an  air  of  instability  in  the  arch, 
and  this  was  ingeniously  overcome  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a heavy  cusp  on  the  under  side  of  the  arch, 
whioh  gave  the  required  effect  by  appearing  to 
bring  the  weight  within  the  line  of  the  columns. 
So  muoh  depended  on  this  cusp  that  it  is  gene- 
rally drawn  with  the  greatest  care,  and  this 
detail  shows  as  much  as  any  the  real  artistic 
skill  of  the  architect.  Nowhere  in  Europe  is 
there  a more  exquisite  arohiteotural  group  than 
in  the  little  burial  ground  of  the  Scaliger  family 
at  Verona.  The  larger  monuments  are  all  of 
this  type,  with  the  addition  of  a heavy  pyramid 
crowned  by  a figure  on  horseback  rising  from 
behind  the  gables.  The  sculpture  which  adorns 
these  works  is  also  excellent, — very  flat  and  in 
low  relief,  but  full  of  evidence  of  oaref  ul  study  of 
natural  forms.  In  almost  all  of  these  ohurches  the 
use  of  coloured  materials  is  more  or  less  common. 
Unfortunately,  few  of  the  marble  fronts  with 
which  they  were  intended  to  be  finished  were 
ever  completed.  The  lower  part  of  Sta.  Anas- 
tasia, Verona,  where  the  soft  and  delicate  mould- 
ings of  the  door- jambs  are  built  in  alternate 
courses  of  red,  white,  and  grey  marble,  is  of 
exquisite  beauty.  Such  a construction,  I need 
hardly  say,  brings  out  with  great  distinctness 
the  most  delicate  shades  of  difference  in  the 
mouldings.  It  led  the  way  naturally,  also,  to 
the  final  example  of  the  most  perfect  arrange- 
ment of  colour  in  construction,  Been  in  such  a 
work  as  Giotto’s  tower  at  Florence,  which,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  was  the  result  of  his 
acquaintance  with  this  beautiful  work  at  Verona. 
For,  only  a short  time  before,  in  1294,  Arnolfo 
had  faced  the  Baptistery  hard-by  with  black 
aud  white  marble  in  equal  courses,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Genoese  builderB  and  of  the 
architect  of  the  tower  at  Siena.  Unfortunately, 
the  custom  was  to  build  a blank  brick  wall  at 
the  west  ends  of  the  Italian  churches,  with  the 
idea  of  completing  the  work  at  some  future 
time  by  the  ereotion  of  a magnificent  marble 
front,  and  in  a number  of  instances  we  find  the 
lower  part  of  this,  at  the  moBt,  existing.  The 
cathedral  and  Sta.  Croce,  Florence,  and  San 
Petronio,  Bologna,  are  illustrations  of  this  habit, 
in  addition  to  the  church  just  mentioned  at 
Verona. 

In  all  accounts  of  architectural  progress,  it  is 
the  religious  architecture  of  the  country  that 
first  of  all  attracts  our  attention.  It  is  there 
that  we  see  men’s  greatest  efforts,  executed  in 
the  most  permanent  fashion,  and  usually  the 
examples  of  them  which  are  still  to  be  seen  are 
many-fold  more  nnmerous,  and  have  a history 
much  more  accurately  recorded,  than  have  the 
other  buildings  erected  for  secular  purposes  at 
the  same  time.  But  in  Italy  the  life  of  the 
people  in  the  cities  with  which  the  land  is  so 
richly  studded  was  so  active,  bo  prosperous 
often,  and  so  self-reliant,  that  it  may  almost  be 
said,  in  many  cases,  that  the  secular  buildings 
are  of  as  much  importance  as  the  ecclesiastical. 
Every  important  city  had  its  public  building, — 
Broletto,  Palazzo  Publico  or  Communale,  or  del’ 
Ragione, — in  which  its  affairs  were  transacted, 
aud  where  the  courts  of  justice  sat.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  were  an  infinite  number  of 
palaces  built  by  the  wealthy  citizens  whose 
families  formed  everywhere  the  aristocracy,  and 
generally  went  on  from  century  to  century  in 
the  same  city,  either  governing  it  or  taking  an 
active  conoern  in  its  affairs.  Very  many  of 
these  buildings  are  as  perfect  now  as  they  were 
when  first  built;  and  in  Volterra,  Siena,  Florence, 
Perugia,  Pisa,  Lucca,  Orvieto.Piaoenza,  Bologna, 
Como,  Milan,  and,  above  all,  in  Venice  (but  at  a 
later  date),  so  many  remain  that  we  are  able  to 
form  an  accurate  and  fairly  complete  idea  of 
what  these  great  buildings  were.  Most  of  them 
were  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  en- 
larged and  altered  greatly  in  the  fourteenth. 
Volterra  has  its  palace,  built  between  1208 
and  1257, — a large  simple  unbuttressed  building, 
without  any  sort  of  break  in  its  simple  outline. 
It  was  of  four  stories  in  height.  Its  windows, 
placed  irregularly  to  suit  the  rooms,  are  of  tre- 
foiled  lights  under  an  enclosing  arch,  and  the 
lights  are  divided  by  a delicate  column  in  place 
of  a mullion.  At  the  back  rises  a tower  in- 
tended to  carry  the  city  bell.  The  doorways  are 
Bimple  pointed  arches,  without  any  sort  of  mould- 
ing. In  this  case,  as  in  most  buildings  of  the 
period,  we  find  a regular  series  of  holes  in  the 
wall  above  and  below  the  windows.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  were  intended  for  the 
timber  supports  of  wooden  balconies,  and  that 
so  far  from  the  effeot  having  ever  been  intended 
to  be  what  it  now  is,  absolutely  without  shadow, 
the  original  state  was  as  picturesquely  varied  as 


was  possible  by  the  deep  shadows  of  these 
balconies,  through  which  the  still  darker  open- 
ings of  the  windows  were  dimly  seen.  Not  far 
from  Volterra  is  San  Gemignano,  where  there 
are  not  only  old  hons°s,  but  still  standing  almost 
perfect  a group  of  lofty  towers,  which  gives  the 
city  the  strangest  possible  appearance.  Each 
family  erected  as  part  of  its  house  one  of  these 
towers.  They  are  very  lofty,  almost  without 
openings,  and  with  no  attempt  at  architectural 
decoration.  Probably  this  was  confined  to  an 
overhanging  parapet  supported  on  machicola- 
tions at  the  top,  and  two  great  coats  of  arms 
emblazoned  on  the  parapets  or  walls.  They 
have  but  little  architectural  interest,  but  as  they 
were  universal  in  Central  Italy  I cannot  omit  to 
mention  them.  In  Florence  the  most  important 
work  of  the  period  is  the  Palace  of  the  Podesta’, 
— a good  deal  altered,  and  now  turned  into  a 
museum.  This  was  built  round  a courtyard,  on 
the  walls  of  which  the  Florentines,  who  were 
always  desperately  fond  of  heraldry,  have  in- 
serted in  all  partB  their  coats  of  arms.  Open 
arcades  are  built  on  three  sides  of  the  court.  A 
great  uncovered  staircase  leads  up  to  a corre- 
sponding gallery  with  open  arcades  on  the  prin- 
cipal floor,  and  access  is  gained  to  the  various 
halls  and  chambers  from  this.  The  arches  used 
are  sometimes  round,  sometimes  pointed,  and 
the  details  are  all  of  the  severest  and  simplest 
type.  Here,  as  at  Volterra,  wooden  balconies, 
with  roofs  on  the  uppermost,  were  carried  along 
in  front  of  the  upper  floor,  so  as  to  give  access 
independent  of  that  through  the  rooms  them- 
selves. The  walls  were  crowned  with  an 
immense  overhanging  battlement,  and  a tower 
rose  out  of  one  angle.  In  the  plan,  the  site 
being  somewhat  irregular,  no  care  was  Bhown  to 
make  the  rooms  or  corridors  or  courtyard 
rectangular.  Yet  probably  not  one  of  the 
thousands  who  annually  go  to  admire  this 
really  splendid  building  ever  notice  the  irregu- 
larity. 

Of  other  buildings  of  the  same  class  and 
date  I shall  mention  only  two  or  three.  The 
Palazzo  della  Ragione,  Milan  (1228),  is  one  of 
the  best.  This  has  an  open  arcade  on  the 
ground  story ; above  this  a double  string- 
course forming  a range  of  panels  with  coats  of 
arms,  and  breaking  forward  in  the  centre  as  a 
balcony  or  ringhiera, , — a common  and  beautiful 
feature.  The  principal  floor  has  also  its  open 
arcade  on  a grand  scale,  and  above  this,  under 
the  eaves,  is  a smaller  continuous  arcade, 
occupied  at  intervals  by  grouped  figures  in 
three  divisions.  The  elements  of  such  a com- 
position are  extremely  Bimple ; none,  I think, 
can  fail  to  be  charmed  with  the  effect,  and  it 
teaches  us  a lesson  as  to  the  results  to  be 
obtained  by  delicately  - designed  elevations, 
depending  entirely  upon  good  proportion  and 
light  and  shade.  Coming  from  Tuscany  to 
such  a building  as  this,  or  to  the  Broletto  at 
Como,  one  is  much  struck  by  the  wholly  different 
temper  shown  in  them.  The  Florentines  and 
their  neighbours  seem  always  to  have  built  in 
a severely,  almost  savagely  simple  fashion. 
You  feel  as  if  ornament  were  proscribed,— as  if 
strong  and  lofty  wallB,  tall  unbroken  towers, 
frowning  parapets,  sparsely-lighted  chambers, 
were  required  by  their  laws  or  their  temper. 
The  gateways  and  walls  of  Florence  were  grand 
examples  of  a savage  sort  of  simplicity,— 
enormous  in  size  and  extent,  simple  to  a degree 
in  detail,  but  executed  with  a degree  of  care 
and  solidity  which  is  very  admirable.  Sad  it 
is  to  use  the  past  tense  of  such  works  as  these. 
Unhappily,  Florence  for  a short  period  dreamed 
that  she  was  to  be  the  capital  of  united  Italy, 
and  in  order  to  fit  herself  for  the  position  set  to 
work  to  demolish  her  walls,  and  to  leave  her 
gateways  standing  out  alone  in  the  midst  of 
new  boulevards,  with  the  sole  result  of  almost 
ruining  herself  financially  as  well  as  from  our 
point  of  view.  At  Milan  and  at  Como  you  feel, 
— as  you  do  in  the  slightly  later  arcades  of  the 
Ducal  palace,— that  life  was  meant  to  be 
pleasant  and  enjoyed,  and  that  the  architect  s 
first  thought  was  how  to  make  it  more  and  more 
enjoyable. 

Another  important  domestic  work,  begun  in 
1281,  is  the  Palazzo  Publico  of  Piacenza.  This 
has  its  lower  stage  entirely  supported  on  open 
arches,  giving  on  to  the  piazza  in  front  and  to  the 
usual  enclosed  court  in  the  centre.  The  whole 
of  the  lofty  lower  stage  is  of  white  and  red 
marble,  whilst  the  upper  is  of  red  brick,  with  a 
marble  cornice  supporting  a Ghibelline  battle- 
ment. All  the  detail  is  extremely  elaborate,  and 
the  brickwork  especially  is  designed  with  ex- 
treme care.  The  supporting  arches  are  pointed, 
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and  the  decorative  arches  semicircular,  and  all 
the  windows  have  coupled  shafts  in  place  of 
mullions.  Recesses  are  formed  in  the  wall  for 
paintings,  of  which  traces  still  remain.  The 
great  advantage  which  the  study  of  these  Italian 
domestic  buildings  affords  to  us  is  that  to  a very 
great  extent  they  show  us  a noble  class  of  work, 
dignified,  grave,  and  often  very  beautiful  in 
detail,  and  in  almost  all  respects  capable  of 
oeing  used  consistently  with  our  own  notions  of 
comfort  and  convenience.  They  are  of  great 
extent,  and  their  chambers  are  lofty  and  large. 
The  treatment  of  their  windows  is  particularly 
worth  notice.  The  stonework  is  complete  in 
itself.  Shafts  take  the  place  of  our  mullions, 
and  balooDies  are  often  provided  in  front  of  the 
windows.  The  glass  is  fixed  in  a wooden  frame 
set  behind  the  window-shafts,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere  w«.th  their  effect.  In  the  larger  houses 
there  is  generally  a courtyard,  in  the  centre  of 
whioh  is  the  well.  The  ground-Btory  is  either 
supported  on  open  arches  or  appropriated  for 
cellars,  stores,  &c.,  and  the  staircase  leads  up  at 
onoe,  and  often  in  the  courtyard  of  the  house, 
to  the  I ia.no  Nohile.  Here  the  rooms  are  of  fine 
dimensions,  some  of  the  more  important  being 
vaulted;  and,  if  we  picture  them  to  ourselves 
as  they  once  were,  we  may  imagine  no  reason- 
able amount  of  comfort  as  wanting.  They  were 
the  abodes  of  civilised  people,  much  larger  and 
more  stately  altogether  than  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  making  our  homes,  and  fall  of  snggestive- 
ness  for  us.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
peculiarities  which,  fortunately,  we  do  not 
want  to  imitate.  The  more  important  houses 
had  towers  attached  to  them,  erected  for  the 
purposes  of  defence.  They  have  no  openings 
beyond  those  required  for  the  discharge  of 
missiles.  Their  battlements  were  swallow-tailed 
if  the  owner  belonged  to  the  Ghibelline  party, 
Hquare  if  to  the  Gnelphs.  From  their  walla 
were  bracketed  forward  timber  platforms,  by 
means  of  which  the  approach  to  the  doorway 
could  be  commanded.  They  are  almost  in- 
variably plain  square  buildings,  without  break 
or  buttress  of  any  sort,  and  though  sometimes 
of  great  size,  nearly  always  extremely  simple  in 
design  and  detail,  and  really  more  like  large 
square  chimneys  than  anything  else.  Would 
that  I oould  tell  you  more  on  this  head  ! But 
the  time  is  too  short,  and  I have  left  much 
unnoticed  that  I ought  to  have  touched  upon. 
There  are,  for  instance,  those  vast  Halls  of 
Assembly  at  Padua  and  Vicenza,  the  former  no 
loss  than  90  ft.  wide  and  280  ft.  long ; the  latter 
smaller,  but  still  72  ft.  wide.  They  have  simple 
arched  wooden  roofs  of  dark  timber,  and  the 
walls  at  Padua  are  covered  with  paintings,  which 
have  been  well  described  in  the  “Annales 
ArohtSologiques  ” by  my  friend  Mr.  William 
Burges.  Then  there  are  the  oloisters,  which 
are  so  numerous  and  so  beautiful.  Many  of 
them  are  of  two  stages  in  height,  and  their  long 
series  of  arches  in  each  stage  carried  on  coupled 
marble  shafts.  Some  of  the  beBt  are  at  Verona 
and  Genoa,  and  of  a more  elaborate  kind  are 
those  of  St.  John  Lateran  and  St.  Paul  without 
the  walls  at  Rome.  These  last  are  carried  on 
coupled  or  quadrupled  shafts,  plain,  moulded,  or 
spiral ; their  arches  are  semicircular,  and  they 
have  rich  and  rather  classical  cornices,  and  are 
filled  in  all  plain  spaoes  and  round  the  arches 
with  lovely  decoration  in  glass  mosaic.  These 
were  probably  executed  by  one  of  the  Cosmati 
family,  who,  in  the  convent  of  Sta.  Scholastica, 
at  Subiaco,  in  the  wild  glen  which  leads  to 
the  mountain  sacred  to  St.  Benedict  and  St. 
Francis,  built  a simpler  oloister  of  the  same 
sort,  and  left  his  name  inscribed  on  the 
cornioe.  Beautiful  as  many  of  our  English 
cloisters  are,  I think  they  never  quite  equal 
these  Italian  examples.  One  is  charmed  by 
the  grace  and  simplicity  of  the  design, 
by  the  beautiful  proportion  of  the  arcades, 
and  by  the  evident  skill  of  the  men  who 
contrived  to  carry  their  walls  upon  such  delicate 
couples  or  clusters  of  oolumns,  without  any 
appearance  of  their  being  too  weak  for  their 
work.  I ought  also  to  tell  you  of  the  bap- 
tisteries, beginning  with  the  austere  examples 
at  Parma  and  Luoca,  and  going  on  to  Pistoja, 
Cremona,  Asti,  Florence,  and  many  more.  They 
are  almost  all  polygonal  or  circular  buildings, 
Lucca  being  the  only  exception,  and  many  of 
them  delightful,  not  only  in  design,  but  in  the 
decorations  which  have  been  added  to  them.  I 
ought  also  to  speak  to  you  of  the  domes  of  this 
period,  which  we  see  at  Ancona,  at  Sta.  Maria 
Arezzo,  and  elsewhere.  Not  less  does  the  Italian 
treatment  of  towers  demaad  notice.  They  are 
either  entirely  without  buttresses,  or  with  small 


pilasters  at  the  angles  and  repeated  once  or 
twice  on  eaoh  face.  Each  stage  is  similarly 
adorned,  and  usually  they  are  repetitions  one  of 
another.  A good  example  is  the  campanile  of 
the  cathedral  at  Viterbo.  For  some  50  ft.  in 
height  it  is  a plain  mass  of  masonry ; above  this, 
four  stages  of  coursed  black  and  white  stone, 
each  stage  having  two  two-light  windows,  and 
divided  from  the  next  by  decided  string  cornices, 
complete  the  elevation  of  the  tower,  above 
which  is  a very  low  spire,  a feature  constantly 
introduced.  This  sort  of  design  is  of  common 
occurrence.  Evidently  it  is  taken  directly  from 
the  early  Roman  campaniles,  of  which  so  many 
still  remain.  I ought  to  Bay  much  more  about 
these  towers,  which  are  so  striking  a feature  of 
Italian  buildings ; but  not  less  ought  I to  say 
something  as  to  the  monuments  whioh  every- 
where adorn  the  walls  of  the  cathedrals  and 
churches,  both  inside  and  out,  and  oftentimes 
the  piazza  by  their  side.  But  time  fails  me 
I have  detained  you  long,  and  my  only  fear  is, 
having  had  so  many  things  to  speak  of,  that  I 
may  not  have  dwelt  long  and  exhaustively 
enough  upon  any  of  the  points  which  I wish  to 
impress  on  your  memory.  My  hope  is  that  if 
any  of  you  have  not  concerned  yourselves  on 
the  subject  hitherto,  I may  have  induced  you  to 
take  an  interest  in  what  really  contains  subjeot 
for  study  of  equal  importance  to  all  of  you, 
whether  painters,  sculptors,  or  architects. 

To  sum  up  shortly  what  the  study  of  Italian 
art  teaches  us  in  the  thirteenth  century,  I think 
it  may  be  said  that,  unlike  the  nations  of  the 
North  of  Europe,  the  Italians  never  really  or  at 
all  heartily  accepted  or  worked  out  the  changes 
which  came  naturally  from  the  use  of  the  pointed 
arch.  They  never  really  realised  what  its  use 
led  to.  Their  system  of  groining,  for  instance, 
is  from  first  to  last  simple  to  a degree.  No 
difficult  problems  were  ever  faced  or  solved  in 
its  construction.  Ground-plans  were  never  care- 
fully studied ; there  is  little  ingenuity  or  skill 
displayed  in  them,  and  hardly  any  improvement 
on  those  which  the  earliest  Roman  church 
builders  had  left  them  in  6uch  churches  as  St. 
Paul’s  without  the  walls  or  the  Basilica  at  Aquileia. 
This  is  the  more  strauge  because  some  of  the 
early  Italian  plans  are  extremely  good,  and  the 
fondness  shown  for  the  circular  form  iu  so  many 
baptisteries  might  have  been  expected  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  as  it  oertainly  did  in  Rome. 
The  plan  for  the  small  baptistery  at  Albenga, 
with  its  alternate  circular  and  square  recesses 
and  its  central  dome,  ought  naturally  to  have 
led  to  something  far  better  than  Niccola  Pisano’s 
apse  at  Padua.  And  it  is  very  strange,  seeing 
that  the  Italians  almost  always  used  the  apsidal 
east  end,  that  they  should  so  very  rarely  have 
built  an  aisle  and  chapels  round  it,  though  they 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  singularly  fine 
effects  that  their  neighbours  in  France  were 
achieving  at  the  8a me  time.  Their  sole  care 
was,  in  fact,  to  make  their  ornament  beautiful. 
It  never  occurred  to  them  that  the  proper  work 
of  an  architect  is  first  of  all  to  make  his  plan  as 
beautiful  as  economic  in  its  use  of  material,  and 
as  light  and  elegant  as  is  consistent  with  stability. 
They  were  extremely  careless  about  the  general 
outlines  of  their  buildings.  On  the  exterior,  sham 
gables  and  false  constructions  of  all  sorts  abound, 
and  the  proportions  are  seldom  agreeable ; 
and  any  attempt  to  produce  fine  effects  by  com- 
binations of  the  steeples  with  the  buildings  to 
whioh  they  are  attached  is  extremely  rare,  even 
if  it  was  ever  attempted.  The  mouldings  used 
are  not  good  in  themselves,  or  drawn  with  any 
real  feeling  for  the  light  and  Bhade  to  be  pro- 
duced by  them  ; and  when  they  are  used  for  an 
archivolt,  they  are  usually  set  upon  the  capital, 
whioh  receives  them  in  so  careless  and  ignorant 
a manner  as  to  produce  the  worst  possible 
effect.  The  Italians  never  seem  to  have  cared 
much  whether  they  used  a pointed  or  a 
round  arch.  Indeed,  they  hardly  realised  that 
one  gave  them  more  power  than  the  other, 
and  consequently  the  sort  of  constructions  to 
which  they  confined  themselves  were  nearly 
always  such  as  could  just  a3  well  be  con- 
trived with  a round  as  with  a pointed  arch. 
The  feature  which  more  than  any  other  dis- 
tinguishes true  Gothic  work, — the  buttress, — is 
rarely  used.  If  it  is,  this  is  generally  for  orna- 
ment only,  and  I do  not  recollect  an  instance  of 
a flying  buttress.  The  Italians  never  discovered 
that  the  proper  disposal  of  buttresses,  so  as  to 
meet  thrusts  and  weights  at  given  points,  was 
far  more  economical  than  the  persevering  use 
of  thick  walla  without  buttresses.  Another 
difference  is  that  almost  all  real  Italian  orna- 
ment is  applied,  and  doe3  not  in  the  least  belong 
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to  the  structure.  An  Italian  window  is  ordi- 
narily surrounded  by  a moulding,  which  makes 
a sort  of  frame  for  it.  The  English  window  of 
the  same  age  has  a moulding  above  it  to  throw 
off  rain,  but  elsewhere  its  mouldings  are  really 
cut  in  the  wall  itself,  so  that  the  window  appears 
to  be  what  it  is, — a necessary  part  of  the  fabric. 
In  addition  to  these  peculiarities,  the  treatment 
of  windows  was  never  very  good.  The  best 
examples  are  the  domestic  windows,  in  which 
shafts  take  the  place  of  monials  with  very 
beautiful  effect,  but  these  seldom  led  to  the 
execution  of  anything  like  our  Northern 
traceries,  the  spandrels  between  the  centres  of 
the  window  lights  and  the  enclosing  arches 
being  seldom  pierced,  and  often  left  with  no 
relief, — perfectly  plain.  The  circular  windows 
in  the  west  fronts  are  innumerable.  Their 
tracery,  when  it  remains,  is  generally  of  the 
fourteenth  rather  than  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
One  of  the  very  best  examples  of  the  latter 
period  anywhere  is  in  the  west  front  of  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  Toscanella,  in  which  the 
doorways,  and  the  arcade  between  them  and  the 
window,  are  carved  profusely  with  well- 
executed  dog- tooth  enrichment.  This  window 
is  rightly  called  a wheel.  It  consists  of  three 
circles,  each  divided  into  panels  by  columns, 
which  take  the  place  of  spokes,  and  between 
these  sharply-pierced  cusped  circles  give  a 
brilliant  effect  of  light  and  shade  to  this  beautiful 
design.  One  goes  to  Toscanella  to  Bee  Etruscan 
walls  and  remains,  and  I confess  to  a real  sen- 
sation of  delight  when  in  this  sad  and  forlorn 
old  church,  standing  with  the  cathedral  outside 
the  walls,  and  unused  apparently,  save  by  a 
hermit,  who  divides  his  time  between  them,  I 
came  upon  so  thoroughly  charming  a feature  as 
this  window  and  front. 

The  Italians,  as  we  have  seen,  were  always 
very  open  to  accept  fragments  of  work  from 
other  lands,  it  mattered  not  in  what  style. 
They  employed  Greeks,  Moors,  Frenchmen, 
Germans,  Catalonians,  side  by  side,  at  the  same 
time.  (They  are  always  said  to  have  examples 
of  Norman  and  Angevine  art,  but  of  this  I have 
never  seen  any  evidence  whatever.  These 
people  Beem  to  have  employed  the  native  artists 
in  their  buildings.)  The  architecture  of  Italy 
admits  less  than  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe  of 
regular  classification.  It  was  very  eclectic. 
There  was  no  passion  for  any  one  style  all  over 
the  country.  The  architects  rather  than  archi- 
tecture ruled  ; and  each  had  his  own  fashion 
and  way  of  working.  Then,  again,  the  archi- 
tects were  usually  sculptors;  and  as  their 
taste  for  the  sister  art  increased,  they  seem  to 
me  somewhat  to  have  sacrificed  the  older  art 
to  her  younger  sister.  With  so  much  that  is 
disappointing,  uncertain,  and  unprogressive, 
there  are,  however,  redeeming  features  which 
will  always  render  the  study  of  Early  Italian 
art  not  only  most  instructive,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  most  fascinating.  The  beauty  of  many 
of  the  features  in  detail  is  as  great  as  it  well 
can  be ; and  the  taste  with  which  coloured 
materials  are  used  in  construction  is  far  in 
advance  of  anything  that  the  rest  of  Europe 
can  show,  either  then  or  afterwards.  The 
Italians  inherited  an  admiration  for,  and  a due 
sense  of  the  beauty  of,  detached  columns. 
These,  being  used  for  their  own  beauty,  were, 
constantly  made  to  taper  slightly,  and  were 
used  frequently  to  carry  heavy  weights,  though 
with  the  closest  approach  to  insecurity.  In  no 
other  country  is  the  use  of  these  delicate  shafts 
brought  to  such  perfection.  The  shaft  is  used  by 
itself,  coupled  with  another,  and  in  groups  of 
four  and  of  five.  Sometimes  a precious  block  of 
marble  is  out  into  four  shafts  apparently 
knotted  together  in  the  centre.  It  is  spiral, 
fluted,  moulded,  and  carved.  It  is  used  with 
great  constructive  skill,  an  arcade  carried  on 
small  coupled  shafts  carrying,  as  at  Genoa,  a 
second  cloister  above.  The  arches  of  these 
cloisters  are  as  simple  as  they  can  be ; but  the 
shafts  are  so  delicate,  and  their  oaps  and  bases 
so  well  proportioned,  that  I doubt  whether  any 
cloisters  are  more  beautiful.  In  spite  of  all 
such  architectural  shortcomings,  it  must  be  said 
that  in  the  combination  of  painting  and  archi- 
tecture all  other  architectural  schools  were 
hopelessly  distanced  by  the  Italians.  The  root 
of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  their  work  was  struck 
in  the  thirteenth  century ; and  it  is  in  the 
magnificent  Church  of  St.  Francis,  on  the  steep 
lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  that  we  see 
already  in  perfection  the  combination  of  the 
two  arts.  There  are  here  three  ohurches,  one 
above  another,  built  round  the  tomb  of  St. 

: Franois.  One  enters  the  middle  church  by  a. 
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pointed  doorway  between  walla  panelled  with 
the  red  marble  of  Perugia  in  a lovely  diaper  of 
oneped  circles.  A dark  and  sombre  collection 
of  chapels,  decorated  on  all  sides  by  the  painters 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  oenturies, 
leads  one  on  to  the  altar.  Here  csnningly- 
wrought  screens  of  iron  between  marble  columns 
guard  the  sacred  central  spot,  and  the  eye 
becomes  by  degrees  accustomed  to  the  half- 
light,  and  sees  and  understands  the  subjects  and 
colours  which  Giotto  and  others  have  left  on 
vault  and  pillar  and  wall.  The  upper  ohurch 
was  meant  to  be  entered  by  a fine  western 
doorway,  but  this  is  seldom  open  now ; and 
after  drinking-in  this  strange  and  mystic  effect 
of  the  crypt,  access  is  gained  by  a small  newel 
staircase  to  the  upper  church.  The  change  is 
one  of  the  most  startling  that  I know.  From 
the  darkest  of  sanctuaries  you  find  yourself  in 
a minute  transferred  to  the  brightest,  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  joyous.  The  architec- 
ture of  the  npper  church  is  light  and  graceful, 
the  windows  are  large,  and  the  walls  from  the 
floor  to  the  centre  of  the  vaulted  roof  are  covered 
with  paintings,  the  whole  of  which  are  bright  in 
tone,  beautiful  in  arrangement,  and,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  full  of  the  most  excellent  sentiment,  even 
if  the  mere  draughtsmanship  is  imperfect. 
Cimabue  commenced  his  works  at  Assisi  in 
A.D.  1265.  The  roof  and  walls  of  the  nave  were 
then  ready  for  him  and  entirely  undecorated, 
i The  former,  at  least,  is  probably  his  work  or  that 
1 of  his  immediate  followers.  The  nave  is  of  four 
! bays  in  length.  He  painted  the  first  bay  with 
i figures  of  the  Four  Doctors  of  the  Church,  and 
i the  third  with  the  Virgin,  St.  Francis,  and 
I St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  intermediate  bays 
; he  covered  with  mere  decorative  colour, — blue, 
i studded  with  stars, — the  grounds  of  the  subjects 
: being  gorgeous  with  yellow  or  gold.  Borders 
of  exquisite  design  and  variety  follow  all  the  lead- 
ing lines  of  the  construction.  The  figures  show, 
it  is  true,  no  few  traces  of  Greek  or  Byzantine 
teaching  and  influence  ; but  the  simple  dignity 
of  their  attitudes  and  draperies,  the  charm  of 
the  general  system  of  colour,  and  the  grand 
I decorative  effect  produced  by  the  alternated 
| bays  of  subject  and  ornament,  leave  little  to  be 
! desired.  Nowhere,  indeed,  in  the  whole  realm 
of  art,  can  one  put  one’s  hand  on  a work  in  which 
I the  triumph  of  the  Italian  school  of  the  thir- 
1 teenth  century  is  more  certainly  seen  or  more 
universally  acknowledged  than  it  is  here.  And 
if  I have  been  o:itical  to-night  as  to  what  appear 
me  to  be  the  shortcomings  of  Italian  architects, 
you  will  perceive  by  the  terms  in  which  I con- 
clude that  the  criticism  comes  from  one  who 
appreciates  with  enthusiasm  what  he  holds  to 
be  the  real  and  undying  beauty  and  interest  of 
1 this  great  period  in  the  history  of  Italian  art. 


I THE  GENERAL  EXHIBITION  OF  WATER- 

COLOURS, EGYPTIAN  HALL. 

| This  series  of  exhibitions,  the  seventeenth  of 
which  opened  this  week,  has  had  a great  loss  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Moore,  whose  beautifully- 
executed,  though  somewhat  too  artificial,  por- 
: traits  of  children  were  always  among  its  chief  j 

II  attractions.  Two  or  three  of  his  works  are 
exhibited,  and  have  the  artist’s  usual  character- 

' istics,  though  they  are  hardly  equal  to  the  best 
work  which  he  has  done.  It  would  have  been 
| quite  worth  while  to  have  commemorated  this 
j artist  by  bringing  together  a representative 
i collection  of  his  works, — a compliment  which 
has  been  sometimes  paid  in  cases  where  there 
was  less  reason  for  it.  Perhaps  this  idea  may 
<■,  be  carried  out  in  a future  exhibition. 

Mr.  Joseph  Knight  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
::  portant  contributors  to  the  exhibition,  in  so  far 
as  very  complete  realisation  of  style  in  the 
' 1 II treatment  of  one  class  of  subject  is  concerned  ; 
his  large  drawing  on  the  door  screen,  “ Veiled 
Sunlight  ” (564),  is  a very  fine  illustration  of 
: his  special  capacities,  but  there  is  more  of  art 
:i  than  nature  in  it.  His  Bmall  and  less  laboured 
I drawing,  "In  Conway  Bay’’  (74),  a desolate 
M spot  among  sandhills,  pleases  us  more,  as  being 
more  like  a genuine  transcript  from  nature,  and 
■ less  artificially  worked  up.  Figure-subjects  of 
any  importance  are  not  very  numerous : one 
of  the  best  is  that  entitled  “Evening”  (298), 

I by  Mr.  Arthur  Stocks,  a cottage  interior,  with 
an  old  woman  cleaning  a lamp, — a drawing 

5]  treated  with  that  breadth  and  force  of  style 
and  unity  of  feeling  which  can  render  the 
i slightest  subject  interesting  and  suggestive. 

I I This  may  be  compared  (in  spite  of  the  proverb 
' about  " comparisons  ”)  with  Mr.  Stacey’s  in. 


terior,  “ The  Poacher’s  Warning  ” (134),  a work 
of  somewhat  the  same  class,  and  very  complete 
in  a'l  its  details,  but  which  appears  smooth  and 
tame  in  effect  in  contrast  with  the  previously 
named  drawing.  Mr.  Stacey  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  one  little  point,  the  representation 
of  the  fire  in  the  grate,  in  which  painters  not 
infrequently  fail.  There  is  character  and  pathoB 
in  Mr.  Cotman’s  represenation  of  two  little 
delinquents  “Awaiting  Sentence”  (122).  Three 
studies  of  a queer  old  woman,  “ Mfere  Morot  ” 
(563),  by  Miss  Bertha  Newcombe,  are  clever; 
and  so  is  a little  drawing  entitled  “ The 
Stranger”  (674),  by  Mr.  John  M.  Swan.  There 
are  more  finished  figure  studies,  but  they  are 
mostly  very  deficient  in  interest,  and  there  are 
some  that  are,  artistically  speaking,  Bimply 
vulgar.  Mr.  J.  W.  Waterhouse’s  Roman  scene, 
" St.  Eulalia,”  is  a fine  work,  but  the  principal 
figure  is  the  least  successful  part  of  it.” 

It  is  generally  difficult  to  discriminate  any 
prevailing  character  or  tendency  in  this  exhibi- 
tion, as  one  usually  can  in  the  two  recognised 
water-colour  societies’  exhibitions.  But  in  the 
present  collection  we  seem  to  reoognise  in  the 
landscapes  a larger  proportion  than  usual  of 
works  which  have  poetic  feeling,  and  are  not 
merely  specimens  of  good  manipulation.  As 
instances,  we  may  mention  Mr.  Alfred  Parson’s 
“ June,  1879  ” (234),  a very  fine,  broadly  handled, 
fresh  representation  of  wet  summer  weather. 
Mr.  Arthur  Severn’s  " Rouen,  from  St.  Ouen” 
(243),  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  river  and  town 
under  a misty  sunlight,  is  a fine  thing  ; and  the 
same  artist  gives  us  a very  oomplete  study  of  a 
house  front  and  a flower-garden  "near  Acnble- 
side  ” (173),  only  that  it  seems  to  want  sun- 
light ra'her;  the  drawing  is  hung  low,  and 
perhaps  a better  light  would  briDg  it  out 
differently.  Mr.  A.  B.  Donaldson  admirably 
shows  his  capacity  for  seizing  and  making  the 
most  of  all  the  colour  in  a scene  in  his  very 
original  and  powerful  sketch,  " On  the  Witham, 
Lincoln”  (472),  showing  the  narrow,  canal  like 
river  where  it  flows  through  the  town,  with  a 
battered  old  craft  in  the  foreground.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Addison’s  unnamed  landscape  (218)  is  one  of 
the  best  things  in  the  room;  a Beene  on  a mill- 
stream  in  a flat  landscape,  as  remarkable  for  its 
general  fresh  and  breezy  effect  as  for  the  capital 
drawing  and  touching  of  the  foreground  vege- 
tation. The  same  kind  of  praise  may  be 
bestowed  on  Mr.  J.  L.  Henry’s  " Southwold  ” 
(162).  Mr.  M'Dougall’s  “Hay field”  is  a fine 
landscape  (501),  though  rather  cold  in  colour. 
A small  Bketch,  by  Mr.  C.  Vernede,  " A Study 
from  Nature  ” (393),  should  be  looked  at ; and 
Mr.  H.  Moore’s  graud  sketch  of  sea,  "As  the 
Tide  Ebbs”  (345),  needs  no  reminder, — no  one 
could  pass  it  by.  Mr.  Stott,  who  sends  two  in- 
comprehensible splashes  called  " Sunlight”  and 
" Uuder  the  Willows”  (182,  270),  appears  to 
belong  to  the  tribe  of  " impressionists,”  but  he 
does  not  succeed  in  impressing  us. 

There  is  a fair  proportion  of  drawings  in  whioh 
architecture  of  one  kind  or  another  plays  an 
important  part.  Among  these  " The  old  Town 
Hall,  Stonehaven  ” (373),  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Allan,  is 
one  of  the  best : an  old  corner  of  a town,  seen  in  a 
plashing  rain,  and  conveying  altogether  an  almost 
pathetic  idea  of  decay.  Another  rainy  scene 
is  Mr.  Waterlow’s  admirable  little  view  of  a 
farmyard  and  buildings,  under  the  title  “ A 
Half-holiday  ” (200).  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall  has 
two  beautiful  studies  of  the  Thames  under  the 
Arctic  weather  of  this  January,  which  are  more 
completely  good  than  his  larger  work,  " The 
Approach  to  Westminster”  (395).  This  is  a 
view  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  from  a point 
on  the  Embankment  dose  to  the  foot  of  North- 
umberland-avenue;  but  the  scale  of  the  clock- 
tower,  &c.,  is  certainly  exaggerated,  considering 
its  distance  from  the  point  chosen, — so  much  so, 
that  we  were  puzzled  at  first  to  make  out  what 
the  intended  point  of  view  could  be.  “ St.  Wil- 
liam’s College,  York”  (333),  by  Mr.  Medlycott, 
is  an  interesting  and  apparently  faithful  Btudy 
of  the  quadrangle  of  a picturesque  old  building. 
“At  Chartres”  (76)  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Haig;  “A 
Frosty  Morning,  Liverpool”  (39),  by  Mr.  A. 
Cox;  “ Nuneaton  Market-place  ” (152),  by  Miss 
Townsend;  and  "A  Yarmouth  Row”  (160),  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Watson,  are  good  little  drawings  in  the 
same  category.  Mr.  Spiers  sends  two  or  three 
drawings  of  bits  of  Continental  architecture. 
There  is  an  exceedingly  clever  and  complete 
realistic  representation  of  the  interior  of  a room, 
" The  Study  at  Brantwood  ” (604),  by  Mr.  A. 
Macdonald.  Miss  B.  W.  Spiers  has  struck  out 
an  original  line  in  painting  old  books,  a subjeot 
she  has  treated  very  cleverly  indeed  in  "A 


Bookworm’s  Breakfast”  and  "A  Bit  of  London 
Town  ” (598,  622),  the  latter  being  the  exterior 
of  a second-hand  bookshop.  There  are  some 
other  god  bits  of  "still  life”  scattered  about, 
of  which  we  may  mention  " Bacchus  and  Po- 
mona” (436),  by  Mr.  Whiteford,  and  " Christ- 
mas Roses”  (312),  by  Miss  Jenkins,  as  among 
the  best;  the  latter  artist  is  to  be  commended 
for  painting  flowers  with  the  delicacy  and 
tenderness  due  to  those  fragile  creations. 
Fantin  has  set  a rathe.*  questionable  example 
of  painting  fljwers  in  a powerful  but  heavy  and 
loaded  style,  an  objection  to  which  some  of  the 
flower-paintings  here  are  open. 


THE  PAYMENT  OF  SANITARY  RATES  BY 
LANDLORDS  AND  TENANTS. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  public  are 
becoming  more  alive  than  was  the  case  a few 
years  ago  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a healthy 
sanitary  condition  of  dwelling-houses,  it  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  touch  upon  the  legal 
question  as  to  whether  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant  of  a house  leased  to  him  for  a term  is 
liable  to  pay  for  sanitary  improvements.  Prim d 
facie,  of  course,  the  person  against  whom  the 
charge,  as  we  will  call  it,  is  made  is  the  person 
who  must  pay  it.  It  is  a matter,  however,  of 
common  knowledge  that  in  all  houses  there  is  a 
rule  or  covenant  to  endeavour,  at  any  rate,  to 
place  the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  tenant. 
In  the  recent  case  of  Budd  v.  Marshall  (50  Lair 
Journal  Rep.,  App.,  124),  Lord  Justice  Baggallay 
points  out  that  “ it  is  common  knowledge  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  object,  of  a landlord  is 
to  secure  during  the  term  a rent  of  a certain 
amount  as  free  from  deductions  as  the  law  will 
permit,”  and  therefore  he  sees  nothing  iuequita- 
ble  in  holding  a tenant  to  his  bargain.  Of 
course,  when  a man  enters  into  a contract  he  is 
bound  to  abide  by  its  terms  ; but  there  can,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  very  in- 
equitable that  a tenant,  say  for  twenty-one 
years,  should  be  obliged  to  pay  for  compulsory 
improvement  which  will  permanently  benefit 
the  property  long  after  he  may  have  quitted  it. 
That  the  tenant  Bhonld  pay  some  portion  of  the 
cost  is  fair  enough  under  certain  circumstances  ; 
but  that  he  should  boar  the  whole  burden  ia 
grossly  unfair.  True,  he  has,  we  will  assume, 
covenanted  to  pay  everything  in  the  nature  of 
rates  which  may  be  levied  on  the  property  ; but 
tenants  should  in  all  cases  endeavour  to  prevent 
inequitable  and  one-sided  agreements  of  this 
kind  from  being  entered  into.  Further,  it  is  a 
question  well  deserving  of  consideration  whether 
such  covenants,  having  regard  to  the  monopoly 
which  exists  in  house  property,  in  London  at 
any  rate,  should  be  allowed  in  leases  at  all. 
At  present,  however,  we  must  turn  to  the  ques- 
tion whether,  under  these  one-sided  covenants, 
a tenant  is,  in  all  cases,  bound  to  pay  for  com- 
pulsory sanitary  repairs. 

Unfortunately  the  matter  is  one  which,  having 
regard  to  the  decisions  on  the  subject,  is  very 
far  from  being  free  from  doubt,  and  it  would  be 
impossible,  we  may  almost  say,  to  give  a con- 
fident opinion  upon  any  but  the  very  plainest 
covenants.  Let  us  take  the  last  case  first,  that 
of  Budd  v.  Marshall.  In  this  instance  the  ec  ne 
of  the  dispute  was  Brighton,  and  in  tho  course 
of  the  year  1877  the  Corporation  of  that  town, 
being  the  Banitary  authority,  had  caused  tho 
landlord  of  the  house  in  question  to  drain  the 
premises  into  the  common  sewer  and  to  fill  up 
all  cesspools, — no  doubt  work  needing  urgently 
to  be  done.  The  cost  of  this  work  amounted  to 
1241.,  and  this  sum  the  landlord  sought  to 
recover  over  from  his  tenant.  To  do  so  he,  of 
course,  relied  on  an  express  proviso  in  tho  lease 
of  the  house  in  question,  which  ran  as  follows:  — 
The  tenant  shall  " bear,  pay,  and  discharge  the 
laud-tax  (if  any),  severs-rate,  borough-rate, 
improvement-rate,  tithe,  and  tithe-rent  charges 
in  lieu  of  tithes,  and  all  other  taxes,  rates, 
duties,  and  assessments  whatever,  whether  Parlia- 
mentary, parochial,  or  otherwise,  which  at  the 
date  of  the  lease  were,  or  at  any  time  hereafter 
during  the  said  term  should  be  taxed,  charged, 
rated,  assessed,  or  imposed  on  the  said  demised 
premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  upon  the 
landlord  or  tenant  in  respect  thereof.”  Now 
if  this  had  been  a rate  levied  for  the  purpose 
even  of  benefiting  the  house,  or  a oharge  in  the 
nature  of  a rate,  the  argument  might  have  been 
unnecessary ; but  it  was,  in  faot,  a bill  paid  by 
the  landlord  in  respect  of  improvements  whioh 
he  executed  under  compulsion  of  law  at  the 
bidding  of  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  town. 
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Two  of  the  Lords  Justices  were,  at  the  hearing 
of  the  appeal,  in  favour  of  the  landlord,  and  one, 
Lord  Justice  Brett,  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  so 
that  the  former  gained  the  day.  The  ground 
npon  whioh  the  majority  of  the  court  were  in 
favour  of  the  landlord  seems  to  have  been  that 
in  this  covenant  the  words  “ duties,”  and  “ im- 
posed on  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  npon  the  landlord  or  tenant,” 
comprised  the  costs  incurred  by  the  landlord  in 
executing  these  improvements.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lord  Justice  Brett  argued  with  much 
foroe  that  the  only  “ duty  ” was  the  duty  to  do 
tho  work,  and  that  the  payment  was  not  a pay- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a rate  or  tax  so  as  to 
bring  it  within  the  words  of  the  covenant  in  the 
lease.  “I  think,”  he  said,  “ that  it  is  a pay- 
ment like  that  of  a carpenter’s  or  bricklayer’s 
bill,  and  that  such  a payment  is  not  a payment 
in  the  nature  of  a rate  or  a tax.  An  improve- 
ment-rate is  not  like  this ; it  is  imposed  on  a 
whole  district ; but  this  payment  is  one  for  work 
done.”  Considering  all  of  the  judgments,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  that  delivered  by  Lord 
Justice  Brett  in  favour  of  the  tenant  is  the 
most  conclusive,  for  the  whole  drift  of  the 
covenant,  if  our  readers  will  observe  it  carefully, 
is  seen  to  be  towards  rates,  and  payments  in 
the  nature  of  rates.  “ All  other  rates,  taxes, 
duties,  and  assessments  whatsoever,  whether 
Parliamentary,  parochial,  or  otherwise,”  are  the 
widest  words  in  the  covenant  ; and  they 
obviously  are  meant  to  include  charges,  as  we 
have  said,  in  the  nature  of  rates.  No  doubt, 
however,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  landlord 
not  to  pay  wholly,  or  even  partially,  as  he  should 
have  done,  anything  in  respect  of  such  a charge 
as  this,  but  we  confess  in  construing  it  that  we 
aro  prepared  to  side  with  Lord  Justice  Brett. 
Besides,  there  is  this  to  be  said : the  drain  should 
have  been  made  before  the  tenant  occupied  the 
house ; and  if  it  had  been,  the  landlord  would 
have  made  it,  and  morally  he  should  when  com- 
pelled to  make  it  have  borne,  at  any  rate,  part 
of  the  expense,  for  landlords  have  duties  as  well 
as  rights, — not  only  if  they  are  Irish  landlords 
in  desolate  agricultural  districts  in  the  We6t,  but 
English  landlords  in  populous  and  fashionable 
watering-places. 

The  law,  as  we  have  said,  however,  is  full  of 
confusion  on  this  point,  as  can  be  easily  Bhown 
by  Borne  instances.  In  the  case  of  Tidswell 
v.  Whitworth  (36  Law  Journal  Reports,  C.  P., 
p.  103),  the  judgment  was  in  favour  of  the 
tenant.  Here  the  covenant  was  to  11  pay  and 
discharge  all  taxes,  ratps,  assessments,  and  im- 
positions whatsoever  (except  property  tax) 
which  during  the  term  should  become  payable 
in  respect  of  the  demised  premises.”  The 
tenant  here  was  held  not  bound  to  repay  to  the 
landlord  the  amount  assessed  upou  him  in  respect 
of  oertain  paving  and  draining  works  which  had 
been  constructed  under  the  Manchester  Improve- 
ment Act.  But  very  shortly  after,  in  a case  a 
little  later,  that  of  Thompson  v.  Lapworth  (37 
Law  Journal  Reports,  C.  P.,  p.  326),  the  very 
same  court,  comprising  Chief  Justice  Bovill  and 
three  puisne  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas,  decided 
in  favour  of  the  landlord  when  the  covenant  was 
“to  pay  and  discharge  all  taxes,  rates,  duties, 
and  assessments  whatsover  which  should  be 
taxed,  assessed,  or  imposed  upon  the  tenant  or 
landlord  of  the  premises  in  respect  thereof.” 
Here  the  tenant  was  held  bound  to  repay  to  the 
landlord  the  amount  which  he  had  been  required 
to  pay  in  respect  of  the  paving  of  a street  under 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  whioh  the 
parish  were  obliged  to  do  themselves  and  then 
charge  the  cost  against  the  landlord.  The  ratio 
decidendi  of  this  last  case  was  apparently  that 
the  charge  levied  by  the  pariah  was  a duty 
within  the  meaning  of  the  covenant  in  the  lease. 
Two  other  cases  were  decided,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Lindley,  in  opposite  ways  not  very  long  ago, 
but  the  difference  Beems  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  fact  that  in  one  instance  the  land- 
lord executed  the  work,  paid  for  it  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  and  charged  the  tenant  with 
it,  and  that  in  the  other  the  parish  performed 
the  work,  and  then  charged  the  landlord  with 
the  cost,  who,  in  his  turn  having  paid,  claimed 
over  against  his  tenant.  In  both  cases,  how- 
ever, the  work  was  done  under  compulsion  of 
law,  and  both  casep,  as  it  seems  to  us,  are  rather 
in  favour  of  the  tenant’s  contention  in  the  case 
of  Badd  v.  Marshall,  upon  which  we  first  com- 
mented, and  whioh  is  the  latest  and  most  im- 
portant judgment  on  an  important  question.  In 
all  three  cases  there  must  of  necessity  be  a 
kind  of  unreality  in  the  legal  arguments,  beoause 
it  is  obvious  enough  that  when  the  landlord 


entered  into  the  lease  he  never  intended  to  make 
himself  liable  for  any  work  of  this  character, 
which  was  done  during  the  tenancy,  whether  he 
or  the  parish  were  the  parties  who  actually 
executed  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  by  no 
means  say  that  the  tenants  imagined  that  they 
were  to  pay  such  charges  as  this,  and  that  an 
ingenious  lawyer  raised  these  p >iuts  for  their 
benefit,  beoause  in  most  cases  a tenant  only 
iutends  to  pay  the  usual  rates  and  taxes,  and 
any  charge  such  as  we  have  mentioned,  even  if 
in  the  nature  of  a rate,  it  was  far  from  his  in- 
tention to  pay  in  full  at  least.  It  would  no 
doubt  be,  as  Lord  Justice  Baggallay  said,  “ in- 
equitable to  impose  on  the  landlord  the  whole 
burden  of  an  expenditure  from  whioh  he  can 
derive  no  benefit  during  the  remaining  portion 
of  his  tenant’s  term.”  But  dearly  it  is  equally 
inequitable  to  charge  a tenant  with  the  whole  of 
the  cost,  and  there  is  much  even  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  charging  the  whole  cost  on  the  land- 
lord if  the  work  is  such  as  should  properly  have 
been  executed  by  him  before  he  gave  a lease  of 
the  house. 


THE  AUDIPHONE. 

At  no  previous  period  of  human  history  has 
the  introduction  of  an  invention  of  striking 
novelty  been  so  immediately  followed  by  the 
perfection  of  a group  of  inventions  of  some- 
what similar  nature  as  in  the  case  of  the  tele- 
phone. The  vast  stride  which  has  been  taken 
by  science  during  the  past  half-century  is  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  these  inventions.  The 
principle  which  underlies  them  is  one,  and,  as 
suoh,  has  been  grasped  by  each  successive  in- 
ventor, although  as  yet  but  little  has  been  said 
on  that  part  of  the  subject. 

Of  all  the  unconnected  groups  or  series  of 
vibrations  with  which  the  material  universe 
teems,  a certain  series  is  appreciable  by  the 
animal  ear,  and  is  known  as  sound.  The  ear  is 
so  oonstruoted  as  to  reoeive  these  vibrations 
from  the  atmosphere, — to  filter  them,  as  it  were, 
from  other  forms  or  modes  of  vibration,  and  to 
form  them  into  a code  of  definite  symbols, 
which,  to  the  human  ear,  are  chiefly  valued  as 
constituting  articulate  speech,  or  melodious 
music.  Experiments  have  been  made  as  to  the 
intensities  of  these  vibrations,  which  point  to 
the  possibility  of  the  construction  of  a physical 
alphabet ; which  would  be  a step  further  in  the 
subjugation  of  natural  phenomena  to  human 
service  than  even  that  taken  by  the  construction 
of  the  physiological  alphabet  of  Professor  Max 
Muller.  These  vibrations  have  been  made  to 
sketch  their  own  outline,  by  meaus  of  the  action 
of  a light  index  resting  on  a strained  membrane, 
whioh  vibrated  to  the  voice.  A strip  of  paper 
is  made  to  move  beneath  the  index,  and  a 
section  is  thus  traced  which  can  be  more  readily 
described  as  resembling  the  section  of  a rail- 
way, plotted  to  a distorted  scale,  over  a moun- 
tainous country,  than  in  any  other  manner  that 
occurs  to  us  at  the  moment.  The  letter  T is  the 
most  vivacious  and  self-asserting  of  all  thoee  of 
the  alphabet,  and  a sharp  lofty  peak  is  thrown 
up  in  the  section  where  this  consonant  ocours. 
To  show  its  full  effect,  T should  be  followed  by 
a vowel.  Thus  in  the  word  “ to,”  the  peak 
stands  up  like  the  Btem  of  the  letter  L ; while 
when  h or  r follows  T,  there  occurs  a sudden 
rise  followed  by  a rounded  and  gentle  fall.  Pro- 
fessor Graham  Bell,  and  Dr.  Blake,  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  actually  made  use  of  the  dis- 
sected portions  of  the  human  ear  for  the  graphic 
delineation  of  the  vibrations  of  sound.  The 
bone  called  the  stapes  was  removed,  and  a short 
piece  of  hay  of  about  the  same  weight  was  sub- 
stituted for  it,  so  as  to  increase  the  amplitude 
of  the  vibrations,  which  were  traced,  by  the  aid 
of  the  piece  of  hay,  on  am  )ked  glass. 

Experiments  of  this  nature,  which  date  as 
long  back  as  1874,  have  led  to  those  discoveries 
which  have  been  hitherto  principally  utilised  for 
the  conveyance  of  sound  from  a distance,  as  in 
the  telephone,  for  the  magnifying  of  sound,  as  in 
the  microphone,  and  for  the  reproduction  of 
sound  after  any  required  lapse  of  time,  as  in  the 
phonograph  ; and  in  the  course  of  these  inquiries 
much  has  been  learned  as  to  the  mutual  inter- 
ferences of  the  vibration  of  sound  with  the 
electric  current  and  with  the  movement  of 
radiant  light.  The  most  recent  step  to  whioh 
attention  has  been  called  is  one  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  above  indicated.  The  instru- 
ments we  have  named  all  agree  in  the  faot  that 
they  oollect  sound,  as  does  the  animal  ear,  from 
free  vibrations  in  the  atmosphere.  The  idea  of 
conveying  to  the  sensorium  the  same  vibrations 


by  means  of  a solid  and  vibratory  medium,  is 
one  that  is  far  older  and  simpler  than  the  other 
inventions,  and  yet  has  been  unaccountably 
neglected.  Commerce  has  spoken  with  a louder 
voice  than  surgical  science,  and  inventions  have 
left  the  deaf  man  shut  out  from  the  intercourse 
which  they  could  have  afforded  him  with  his 
fellow-creatures,  while  they  have  been  busy  in 
flashing  the  prices  of  commodities  across  the 
Atlantio. 

A writer,  cited  in  Knight’s  “ Practical  Dic- 
tionary of  Mechanics,”  states  that  he  knew  an 
officer  who  was  with  Nelson  at  Copenhagen,  and 
who  was  wounded  so  that  his  hearing  was 
destroyed.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  a 
music-box  between  his  teeth,  or  holding  between 
his  teeth  a string  that  was  tightly  strained,  the 
other  end  being  shut  in  between  the  lid  and  the 
box,  and  he  then  heard  the  tunes  perfectly. 
Moat  persons  who  have  given  attention  to  the 
subject  are  aware  how  suoh  a Bound  as  the 
ticking  of  a watch  is  conveyed  to  the  ear  by 
contact  with  a rod  of  wood.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  notwithstanding  the  care  and  art  bestowed 
on  the  construction  of  ear-trumpets  for  the 
deaf,  the  indications  above  mentioned  have  not 
hitherto  secured  public  attention. 

All  that  the  ear-trumpet  is  intended  to  do  is 
to  collect  and  transmit  to  the  ear  a fuller  body 
of  sound  than  would  otherwise  reach  it.  It  is 
an  artificial  method  of  performing  the  same 
office  that  is  discharged  by  the  large  erectile 
ears  of  the  hare,  and  of  some  other  animals.  It 
was  suggested,  no  doubt,  by  the  simple  habit 
of  the  partially  deaf  of  putting  the  hand  behind 
the  ear.  But  if  the  membrana,  tympani  be 
destroyed,  whioh  is  a not  unfrequent  cause  of 
deafness,  this  pouring  of  sound  through  a funnel 
into  the  ear  is  useless,  as  there  is  no  provision 
available  for  utilising  the  vibrations  thus  con- 
veyed so  as  to  lead  them  to  the  sensorium. 
That  connexion,  in  fact,  is  wanting  whioh  effects 
audition. 

Here  comes  in  the  new  invention  of  Dr.  R.  S. 
Rhodes,  of  Chicago,  which  he  has  named  the 
Audiphone.  He  makes,  in  fact,  a sensitive  ex- 
ternal sonnding-board  for  the  collection  of 
vibrations,  and  he  then  conveys  them  by  direot 
conduction  to  the  bony  structures  of  the  head. 
The  effect  of  the  natural  tympanum  is  thus 
replaced,  and  the  result  is  perfect  hearing, 
unless  the  auditory  nerve  be  itself  ia  fault. 
The  instrument,  as  now  described,  is  a thin 
plate  of  vulcanite,  about  9 in.  by  10  in.,  which 
is  curved  and  kept  in  a state  of  tension  by  cords. 
The  edge  of  the  vulcanite  plate  is  held  between 
the  teeth,  and  the  words  of  a speaker  are  dis- 
tinctly heard.  This  instrument  has  been  lately 
applied  with  the  happiest  results,  under  the 
direction  of  the  London  School  Board,  in  their 
department  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Dr.  Rhodes  is  himself  deaf,  but  can 
converse  fluently  by  the  aid  of  his  invention. 

Some  little  time  since  an  account  appeared 
in  the  papers,  on  whioh  we  cannot  now  lay  our 
hands,  of  a contrivance  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  was  described  as  in  the  form  of  a fan. 
In  any  case  we  apprehend  that  the  essential 
requisites  are  a freely  vibrating  surface  to 
collect  the  sound,  and  a direct  connexion,  by 
vibrating  medium,  such  as  wood,  vulcanite,  or 
perhaps  metal,  with  the  teeth,  and  thus  with 
the  bony  structure  of  the  head.  The  direct 
contact  with  the  teeth  is  no  doubt  the  natural 
substitute  for  the  aotion  of  the  drum  of  the  ear, 
as  the  hard  enamel  forms  a perfectly  conducting 
surface.  We  have  little  doubt  that  instruments 
will  hereafter  be  made  more  resembling  the 
receiver  of  the  telephone  or  of  the  ear  trumpet 
than  the  plate  above  described,  a vibrating 
stem  being  substituted  for  a flexible  tube. 


Bristol  and  Clifton  Sketching  Club. — We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  junior  members  of 
the  profession  in  Bristol  have  instituted  a 
sketching  club,  having  amongst  its  objects  to 
afford  facility  of  communication  between  the 
junior  members  of  the  profession  and  those 
practising  the  kindred  arts  in  this  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood ; to  enable  the  members  to  visit  the 
chief  edifices  and  ruins  of  the  neighbourhood  for 
the  purposes  of  studying;  and  to  hi  Id  periodical 
meetings  of  members  for  the  reading  of  papers 
and  discussions  on  subjects  relating  to  a chitec- 
ture  and  the  allied  arts.  Any  one  directly 
connected  with  art  is  eligible  for  membership, 
including  builders’  draughtsmen.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Ford,  31,  Ciare-street,  Bristol,  is  hon.  sec.  and 
treasurer. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  RAILWAY 
TRANSPORT. 

A large  attendance,  comprising  two  dakep, 
six  other  peerp,  six  baronete,  and  various  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  was  present  at  the  meeting 
on  the  2nd  of  March  current,  of  the  Counoil  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  at  its  rooms  in 
Hanover- square.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Aveling, 
a special  committee  was  appointed  to  oollect 
evidenoe  on  the  subject  of  railway  charges  to 
lay  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  which 
has  been  appointed  to  investigate  that  subject. 
It  was  the  complaint  of  the  speakers  that  the 
i differential  charges  which,  — as  it  is  urged, 
— the  various  railway  companies  are  in  the  habit 
i of  illegally  levying  on  agricultural  produce, 

| led  to  great  Buffering  in  many  districts.  It  will 
I be  observed  that  this  important  body  is  approach- 
I ing,  from  another  point  of  view,  that  question 
i on  which  we  have  long  urged  that  the  welfare 
i of  the  railway  companies  of  the  United  King- 
I dom  so  closely  depends,  viz.,  the  thorough  pub- 
I licity  of  their  tables  of  charges.  This  is  im- 
) portant,  not  only  as  regards  giving  fair  notice 
I to  the  publio  of  what  they  have  to  pay,  but  as 
| informing  the  shareholders  of  the  true  character 
i of  the  business  which  they  carry  on.  When  an 
unduly  low  charge  is  made  on  one  object,  or  on 
i one  part  of  the  line,  the  endeavour  to  reooup 
i the  loss  by  overcharges  ia  another  direction  is 
| certain  to  be  made,  unless  the  safeguard  of 
publicity  be  present.  The  Railway  Com- 
I missioners  have  recently  reported  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  companies  should  give  fuller 
i information  as  to  their  rates,  as  well  as  with 
i regard  to  the  legal  powers  on  which  they  relied 
i for  the  imposition  of  each  particular  oharge. 

Mr.  Aveling  oited  the  case  of  a charge  on  the 
South- Western  Railway  of  5s.  for  the  carriage 
of  manure,  for  which  the  legal  oharge  was  only 
Is.  Again,  he  stated  that  the  oharges  on  the 
j London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line  from  Farning- 
I ham  to  London  for  farm  produce  was  much 
I higher  than  that  from  Dover  ; thus  placing 
1 English  agriculturists  at  a disadvantage  as  oom- 
I pared  with  the  importers  of  foreign  produce. 

That  important  agricultural  journal,  the  Mark 
, Lane  Express,  is  devoting  attention  to  thia 
i serious  question.  For  milk,  that  journal  states 
I that,  within  a radius  of  170  miles  from  London, 

; the  same  company  charges  700  per  ceut.  in 
! excess  of  the  maximum  legal  rates.  It  is  beyond 
I our  present  object  either  to  adopt  or  to  question 
I these  statements.  They  are  by  no  means  new. 
Much  very  pertinent  information  on  the  subject 

I was  collected  by  Mr.  Paraloe,  and  published  in 
| his  little  book  called  “ Our  Railways,”  of  which 

i we  have  before  spoken.  Our  present  object  is 

ii  not  to  express  any  opinion,  except  that  of  the 
i|  importance  of  furnishing  the  public,  as  well  as 
j the  shareholders,  with  definite  information  as  to 
,1  the  business  aotually  carried  on  by  the  oom- 
:i  panics. 

There  are,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  two 
li  opposite  principles,  for  which  different  parties 
!i  contend,  as  to  the  regulation  of  railway  freight. 

II  The  principle  which  is  advooated  by  some  of  the 
ii  ablest  railway  statists  in  the  United  States  is 
t!  that  the  rate  of  freight  should  be  determined, 

:■  not  by  any  fixed  rule,  but  by  the  amount  which 
il  the  articles  can  bear.  Thus,  if  a hundredweight 
:i  of  hops  were  worth  as  much  as  a ton  of  timber, 

i these  statists  would  charge  twenty  times  as 
h much  per  ton  for  the  former  as  for  the  latter, 
»'  without  taking  any  heed  of  the  cost  of  convey- 
ij  ing  either.  This  principle,  if  adopted,  must 

ultimately  place  the  welfare  of  every  district, 

ii  and  of  every  business,  more  or  less  at 
i the  mercy  of  the  railway  companies  that 
n serve  it.  And,  which  is  our  present  point, 

! it  leaves  all  charges  so  thoroughly  at  the 
! disposal  of  the  directors,  that  nothing  but  very 
; great  wisdom,  watchfulness,  and  tact  on  their 

part  can  assure  the  thorough  working  of  their 
t business.  How  far  this  differential  charge  is 
just  we  leave  it  for  the  Royal  Agricultural 
: Sooiety  to  show.  How  far  it  is  safe,  is  another 

[i  question.  We  think  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
I almost  every  case  of  railway  financial  disaster  is 
i:  due  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  charging 

i what  the  freight-payer  oan  afford  to  pay,  in  con- 
tradiction  to  the  principle  of  equable  rate,  calou- 
I lated  on  what  the  company  can  afford,  and 
I enforced  without  favour  or  discrimination.  On 
J the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R iilroad  we  have 
had  the  latest  illustration  of  the  mischievous 
j effects  of  charging  what  a traffic  can  bear,  rather 
than  what  it  will  pay  the  railway  company  to 
i take.  The  cases  where  this  primary  law  of 
i business  is  adopted  by  railways  are  very  few. 


The  only  accounts  whioh,  on  the  face  of  the 
official  returns,  show  the  profit  of  each  portion 
of  business  separately,  are  those  of  the  New 
South  Wales  railways.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that 
it  is  only  by  suoh  accounts  that  the  shareholders 
can  be  assured  that  the  best  is  being  made  of 
their  property.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if, 
thirty-six  years  ago,  any  one  had  ventured  to 
prediot  that  the  railways  of  the  United  King- 
dom would  not  earn  more  than  from  4 to  4£  per 
cent,  on  their  capital  (and  if  such  pessimists 
had  been  believed)  our  railway  capital  would 
now  be  some  200,000,0001.  or  300,000,0001.  less 
than  its  actual  amount.  At  the  same  time,  the 
aggregate  gross  earnings  of  the  lines  would  have 
been  less, — less  by  all  the  unprofitable  competi- 
tion traffic ; the  net  earnings  would  have  been 
proportionately,  or  even  aotually,  more  ; and  the 
dividends  might  have  been  as  good  as  are  those 
of  the  best  French  railways. 

At  the  present  time  every  one  is  calling  on 
our  railway  companies  for  cheaper  work. 
Colliers,  miners,  farmers,  importers, — all  de- 
mand lower  rates.  The  real  railway  guioea-pig, 
the  third-class  passenger,  still  contentedly  pays 
his  penny  a mile  ; although  it  is  oertain  that,  if 
brute  matter  can  be  conveyed  at  a halfpenny 
per  ton,  matter  that  loads,  packs,  and  unloads 
itself  ought  to  be  conveyed  for  much  less  than 
16-5d.  per  ton,  which  is  the  oharge  at  the  penny- 
a-mile  rate  per  passenger.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  broad  and  unpleasantfaotof  dividend. 
The  companies  cannot  afford  to  do  what  is  asked. 
The  proprietors  are,  as  it  is,  underpaid.  We  can 
see  nothing  before  us  but  squabble  and  discon- 
tent; loss,  even  if  ruin  be  averted,  unless  the 
business  rule  of  counting  the  cost  be  adopted. 
To  this  end  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
and  all  those  who  move  or  are  moved  by 
either  of  those  important  bodies,  have  to  look. 
We  desire  to  prejudge  nothing.  But  we  point 
to  the  general  discontent,  and  to  the  impossibility 
that  exists  to  any  one  saying  when  it  is,  or  is  not, 
unreasonable.  We  point  to  the  change  of  policy 
which  is  now  apparent  in  some  oases.  And  we 
urge  all  railway  shareholders  to  reflect  that 
until  they  actually  know  what  each  part  of  the 
great  carrying  business  costs,  as  well  as  what  it 
earns,  they  cannot  at  the  same  time  give  satis- 
faction to  their  numerous,  and,  at  times,  con- 
flicting customers,  and  be  sure  of  their  own 
safety.  To  make  the  maximum  profit  is  a point 
that  they  seem  to  despise.  It  would,  however, 
be  only  just  to  the  shareholders  to  enable  them 
to  judge  for  themselves  whether  they  prefer  to 
increase  the  nominator  the  real,  income;  the 
gross  or  true  net  revenue.  As  to  this  they  are 
now  kept  wholly  in  the  dark. 


SUBWAYS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
LONDON. 

One  of  the  chief  failings  of  our  national 
character  is  the  habit  < f doing  things  at  a rush, 
without  due  consideration.  It  is,  no  doubt,  often 
better  so  to  do,  than  not  to  do  them  at  all, 
which  ia,  unfortunately,  usually  the  alternative. 
Calmly  to  survey  the  ground,  to  mark  out  the 
course  which  it  is  best  to  take,  and  then  to  study 
the  details  of  that  course,  before  plunging  upon 
it,  is  a procedure  which  seems  to  impatient  men 
a loss  of  time  ; but,  in  the  end,  it  saves  not  only 
time  but  cost, — of  ten  cost  of  tho  heaviest  kind.  In 
almost  all  our  great  centres  of  population  we 
are  now  subjected  to  annoyance,  cost,  and 
danger,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  allowed  our 
towns  and  cities  to  grow  as  if  they  were  wild 
plants,  and  have  never,  with  few  exceptions, 
taken  timely  precaution  for  the  convenience  of 
the  future  inhabitants.  It  is  a great  thing  to 
bear  this  in  mind ; and  it  is  thus  with  satisfac- 
tion that  we  note  the  reply  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  2nd  current,  to  a questiou 
from  Sir  Harry  Veruey.  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

In  the  cases  of  the  Victoria  Embankment, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  Northumberland-avenue, 
Commeroial-street,  Whitechapel,  Garrick-Btreet, 
and  Southwark-Btreot,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
have  made  subways  for  containing  gas  and 
water  mains.  With  regard  to  the  new  streets 
proposed  from  C haring-cross  to  Tottenham- 
conrt-road,  and  from  Piccadilly-oircus  to  New 
Oxford-street,  power  has  been  taken  in  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  to  form  subways.  We  must,  to  a 
great  extent,  agree  with  Sir  J.  Hogg  in  the 
remark  that  the  inconvenience  of  disturbing 
existing  arrangements  is  so  great  as  to  prevent 
any  absolute  rule  being  adopted  for  the  forma- 


tion of  subways.  But  we  must  urge  that  the 
sub  way  system  ought  to  be  regarded  as  normal ; 
and  that  in  all  changes  and  improvements,  how- 
ever partial,  this  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind.  In  this  event,  each  new  piece  of  work 
will  be  a preparation  for  a future  state  of  sys- 
tematised convenience.  Otherwise,  each  new 
and  independent  piece  of  work  will  prove  a 
fresh  obstaole  to  future  improvement  of  the 
City  as  a whole.  The  usual  method  of  burying 
gas  and  water  mains  in  the  ground,  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  traffic,  and  only  to  be  meuded  by 
pioking  up  the  road,  has  been  shown  to  be  as 
direct  a cause  of  terrible  danger  as  it  is  of 
intolerable  nuisance. 


COST  PER  MILE  OF  THE  RA.ILWAY  TO 
CANDAHAR. 

While  publio  attention  is  bo  much  directed  to 
Candahar,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind 
our  readers  of  the  account  which  the  BvAlder 
gave,  on  the  11th  of  September  last,  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Candahar  Railway.  The  exact 
length  of  the  caravan  route  from  Rohri,  by 
Jacobabad  and  Quetta,  to  Candahar,  is  not 
stated  in  either  of  the  communications  made  to 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  nor  do  we 
find  it  mentioned  either  in  the  Bine  Book  on  the 
“ Moial  and  Material  Progress  and  Condition  of 
India,”  or  in  Mr.  Andrews’s  “ India  and  her 
Neighbours,”  a work  published  in  1878,  which 
may  now  be  consulted  with  advantage.  As  far 
as  scaliog  from  the  map  oan  be  relied  on,  the 
Bolan  Pass,  whioh  is  immediately  below,  or  on 
the  Indus  side  of,  Quetta,  is  at  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  distance  from  Rohri,  on  the  Indus, 
to  Candahar.  The  length  of  line  actually  laid 
is  133  miles  and  a half ; to  which  have  to  be 
added  twelve  miles  of  branches.  There  are  also 
eighteen  miles  of  Bidiog,  whioh  is  at  the  rate  of 
12£  per  cent,  on  the  mileage.  The  coat  of  the 
distance,  say  145  miles  and  a half  of  route,  was 
725,0001.,  or  almost  exactly  5,0001.  per  mile,  of 
which  3,2751.  represents  the  cost  of  materials 
and  plant,  and  the  remainder  the  cost  of  labour. 
But  to  complete  the  whole  Hue,  including  per- 
manent works  in  masonry,  stations,  and  work- 
shops, habitations  and  staff  quarters,  and  to 
maintain  the  works  for  five  years,  will  cost  a 
further  sum  of  250,0001.  or  1,7251.  per  mile 
j Out  of  this  sum,  however,  less  than  3251.  per 
mile  cannot  be  allowed  for  the  cost  of  five  years’ 
maintenance,  which  is  properly  a charge  upon 
revenue.  This  brings  the  cost  of  the  line  with 
considerable  exactitude  to  the  round  figure  of 
6,6001.  per  mile,  including  locomotive  and 
carriage  stock. 

The  work  is  not  now  proceeding  beyond 
Quetta.  It  was  intended  at  one  time  to  lay  this 
portion  of  the  line  on  a narrow  gauge,  in  which 
case  the  cost  would  he  considerably  lower  than 
that  already  incurred.  But  leaving  this  for  future 
deoision,  the  fact  that  the  line  to  the  Bolan  Pass 
was  laid  with  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  one 
mile  aud  three-fifths  per  day,  and  at  an  outside 
cost  of  6,6001.  per  mile,  is  oue  that  merits  very 
serious  attention  at  the  present  juncture  of 
affairs. 


STATE  OF  BUILDING  IN  SMALL  TOWNS 
AND  VILLAGES. 

Few  persons,  comparatively,  see  the  reports 
that  are  issued  almost  week  by  week  from  the 
medical  department  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Those  who  do  must  be  surprised  at  the 
large  amount  of  work  done  there,  and  of  the 
state  of  things  which  these  reports  show  still  to 
exist.  We  have  a pile  of  them  before  us.  The 
last  two  which  have  reached  us  are  Mr.  John 
Spear's,  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Shadwell 
in  the  Rural  Sanitary  district  of  Wetherby, 
Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  W.  _ H.  Power’s  report 
respecting  improvements  in  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  Faversham  Urban  Sanitary  District 
since  a former  inspection.  An  account  of  them 
would  be  interesting,  but  we  have  not  space 
at  command.  They  show,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  the  necessity  of  proper  building  regu- 
lations applicable  to  the  whole  country.  At 
present  urban  authorities  may  make  by-laws 
with  respect  to  new  buildings,  if  they  like,  aud 
any  rural  sanitary  authority,— i.e.,  board  of 
guardians, — may  apply  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  for  urban  powers  to  enable  them  to 
make  similar  by-laws.  Bat  this  is  shown  to  be 
wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  present  day,  and  we  contend  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  permissible  under  any  statute  for  a 
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man  to  erect  a house  that  is  either  unstable, 
unwholesome,  or  in  danger  of  being  burned.  In 
the  Isle  of  Wight  recently  we  saw  some  cottages 
being  built  where  no  building  regulations  are  in 
force,  and  observing  that  the  joists  of  the  upper 
floor  were  carried  beneath  the  hearth,  their  ends 
resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  chimney-opening, 
sent  for  the  master-builder  and  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  such  a mode  of  construction.  He, 
however,  while  recognising  the  correctness  of 
what  was  said,  merely  replied  that  it  was  not 
likely  that  a fire  would  ever  be  lighted  in  the 
fireplaces  of  the  upper  rooms  ! This,  and  other 
modes  of  construction  equally  dangerous  in  one 
way  or  another,  ought  to  be  prohibited  univers- 
ally, and  the  appointment  of  competent  persons 
ought  to  be  required  to  Bee  that  the  building 
regulations  are  carried  out.  For  this  purpose 
small  fees,  payable  to  the  sanitary  authority, 
should  be  authorised  towards  the  salary  of  the 
surveyor. 

It  would  surely  not  be  difficult  to  frame  an 
Act  for  this  purpose  containing  certain  simple 
regulations  applicable  to  every  new  building, 
whether  standing  alone  in  the  most  rural  dis- 
trict, or  in  the  midst  of  the  most  crowded  town. 


THE  BERLIN  TOWN  HALL. 

Berlin  has  been  so  much  in  men’s  mouths 
(and  we  might  inclade  those  of  the  ladies  too) 
during  the  past  few  days  that  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  give  our  stay-at-home  readers  a view 
of  a striking  part  of  the  city, — ihe  site  of  the 
Rathhaus,  the  erection  of  which  took  up  nearly 
ten  years.  In  oonsequence  of  the  unprecedented 
extension  of  Berlin,  and  the  steady  growth  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Berlin  municipality,  the 
insufficient  accommodation  afforded  by  the  old 
Town-hall  of  the  city  had  become  more  and  more 
apparent,  and  a new  hall  had  become  necessary. 
But,  like  the  old  building  itself,  the  space  occu- 
pied by  it  was  wholly  inadequate  for  the  re- 
quirements, and  the  first  expenditure  involved 
was  a sum  of  150,0001.  for  baying  up  the  block  of 
houses  enclosed  by  the  Konigstrasse,  Spandauer- 
strasse,  Jiidenstrasse,  and  Magelgasse.  Com- 
petition was  first  invited  in  1856,  and  although 
eminent  architects  entered  for  the  contest,  the 
municipal  authorities  did  not  choose  any  of  the 
designs  submitted.  Baumeieter  Wiisemann,  who 
possessed  their  special  confidence,  was  there- 
fore commissioned,  in  1859,  to  make  fresh  plans, 
utilising,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  designs  sent  in, 
and  taking  account  of  certain  alterations  and 
additions.  The  new  plan,  after  being  submitted 
to  a committee  of  architects,  was  finally  approved 
of  by  the  authorities.  The  foundation  was  laid 
on  June  11,  1861,  on  the  eastern  space,  and  on 
April  1,  1865,  that  half  of  the  building  was  com- 
pleted. By  proceeding  energetically  with  the 
building  operations,  the  tower,  275  ft.  high,  and 
the  western  half,  bordering  upon  the  Spandauer 
Strasse,  were  completed  by  the  close  of  1S69. 

The  large  rectangle  of  buildings  thus  erected 
has  a length  of  310  ft.,  and  a depth  of  295  ft. 
Its  elevation  from  the  pavement  to  the  cornice 
is  85  ft.,  rising  on  the  principal  front,  facing 
towards  the  Konigstrasse,  to  nearly  300  ft.  in 
the  tower.  It  springs  from  a basement  of  grey 
granite.  Brick  is  used  for  the  edifice,  the  brick 
buildings  of  Upper  Italy  of  the  Early  Renais- 
sance having  served  as  patterns.  The  selection 
of  this  material  is  also  in  accordance  with  the 
architectural  tradition  and  old  customs  of  Prussia, 
where  are  found  many  specimens  of  the  briok 
architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Terra-cotta 
has  been  employed  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Town-hall,  which  otherwise  is  very  simple  in 
style  exteriorly. 

The  four  fronts  of  the  building,  although 
differing  from  each  other  in  detail,  have  a de- 
cidedly uniform  character.  Each  of  the  four 
corners  of  the  building  projects,  tower'or  bastion 
like.  The  heavy  brickwork  of  the  facades  is 
relieved  and  enlivened  by  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  round-headed  windows  running  through  the 
first  and  second  stories ; above,  by  the  smaller 
windows  of  the  third  story  ; below,  by  the  flat- 
arched  window-openings  of  the  ground-floor, 
protected  by  bronze  grilles.  The  whole  iB  sur- 
mounted by  an  energetically  projecting  canti- 
lever cornice  and  parapet.  The  number  of 
windows  varies  in  each  front,  and  the  middle 
portions  differ  from  each  other  in  their  execu- 
tion, besides  being  of  various  widths.  The 
principal  facade  has  a round-headed  opening 
running  through  the  th  ee  stories,  the  lower  half 
of  which  contains  the  principal  entrance,  closed 
by  a rich  bronze  screen.  The  upper  portion 


contains  the  large  recessed  window,  in  coloured 
glass,  of  the  staircase.  The  tower  rises  in  the 
middle  of  the  Konigstrasse  front.  The  details 
of  its  execution  are  obvious  in  our  illustration. 
It  presents  agreeable  effects  of  light  and 
shade.  All  the  facades  are  decorated  with 
reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  modelled  by  the  best 
artists,  such  as  Hagen,  Professor  Fischer,  F. 
Drake,  Calandrelli,  Schiffelmann,  Zur  Strassen, 
Siemering,  W.  Wolff,  and  Dankberg,  and  executed 
by  the  well-known  establishment  of  March. 

The  ground-plan  and  the  whole  interior 
arrangement  of  the  Berlin  Town-hall,  as  well 
as  its  general  architectural  features,  were 
severely  criticised  at  the  time  of  its  completion, 
but  it  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter  upon  these 
strictures. 


HERTFORDSHIRE  CONVALESCENT  HOME. 

The  new  buildings  for  this  Home  stand  on 
the  crest  of  a hill  near  the  West  Marina  Station, 
St.  Leonard’s,  with  an  uninterrupted  view  to 
the  sea,  and  q south-west  view  extending  to 
Beacby  Head.  The  site  consists  ©f  about  an 
acre  of  land,  and  the  building  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a garden,  with  a drive  approach  from 
the  Westcliff-road.  The  idea  of  the  building 
has  been  to  avoid  the  character  of  an  institu- 
tion, and  to  give,  both  in  the  architecture  and 
internal  arrangements,  as  much  the  character 
of  a home  as  was  consistent  with  its  uses.  The 
Home  is  entered  on  one  side  to  the  men’s  de- 
partment, and  on  the'  other  to  the  women’s,  and 
the  upper  floors  are  approached  by  distinct 
staircases,  the  communication  being  by  a pass 
door,  to  be  used  only  by  the  matron.  Facing 
the  sea,  and  sheltered  by  a continuous  verandah, 
are  the  eitting-rooms,  with  deep  bay  windows ; 
in  the  rear  of  the  hall,  and  approached  from 
each  Bide,  is  the  dining-hall;  and  in  direot  com- 
munication with  it  in  the  rear,  the  kitchen, 
scullery,  and  other  domestic  offices,  the  dinner 
being  served  through  a buttery-hatch.  On  the 
right  as  you  enter  on  the  women’s  side  are  the 
committee-room,  the  matron’s  room,  stores,  and 
other  accommodation. 

On  the  first  and  seoond  floors  there  are  a 
series  of  dormitories,  fitted  to  take  forty  beds, 
designed  with  a view,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
securing  cross  ventilation  to  each  room.  Sepa- 
rate sick-rooms  are  provided  for  each  sex,  with 
lavatories  and  bath-rooms,  there  being  also 
accommodation  for  the  matron,  the  servants, 
and  provision  for  stores  of  linen.  Provision  has 
been  made  on  an  average  for  a spaoe  of  not  less 
than  1,000  cubic  feet  for  each  bed,  and  under  no 
circumstances  will  more  than  seven  persons 
sleep  in  one  room,  the  average  being  less. 

Attention  has  been  paid  to  the  question  of 
ventilation,  fresh  air  being  admitted  under  the 
sills  of  the  windows  by  brass  hit-and-miss 
gratings  from  bent  flues,  and  the  extraction  is 
by  means  of  ventilating-flues  taken  up  in  the 
chimney-shafts  fitted  with  “Eyre's  ” ventilators. 
The  question  also  of  the  drainage  has  received 
attention,  direct  contact  with  the  main  sewer 
being  intercepted  by  a Doulton’s  trap,  the  sinks 
and  batb-wastes  discharging  in  the  open  airioto 
trapped  gratings,  all  the  soil-drains  beiug  with- 
out the  building,  and  in  every  case  ventilated  at 
the  top.  The  rain-water  has  been  preserved 
by  a separate  system  of  pipes,  and  is  taken  to  a 
large  tank  available  for  house  use. 

Internally  the  building  has  been  fitted  with 
Lloyd’s  ventilating  and  warming  stoves  to  the 
principal  rooms,  by  the  use  of  which  a continual 
supply  of  warmed  fresh  air  is  brought  into  the 
rooniB.  The  chimney-pieces  are  of  wood,  fitted 
with  tiles.  The  principal  entrance-door  has 
some  very  good  stained-glass,  given  by  Messrs. 
Shrigley  & Hunt,  of  Lancaster  & London,  who 
also  gave  hand-painted  tiles  for  some  of  the 
chimney-pieces.  The  home  has  been  neatly 
distempered  and  coloured  to  cheerful  tints,  and 
the  woodwork  is  left  varnished,  the  staircase 
being  of  pitch-pine.  Tiled  floors  have  been  laid 
in  the  corridors,  and  the  walls  have  all  been 
finished  with  hard  surfaces. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Lawrence,  of  Wharf-road,  City- 
road,  London,  and  the  designs  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Thomas  Chatfeild  Clarke, 
of  Biehopsgate-street  Within. 


New  Schools  are  about  to  be  erected  at 
Slough-lane,  and  considerable  additions  to  the 
BrasshouBe-lane  and  Corbett-street  schools,  for 
the  Harborne  and  Smethwick  Sohool  Board, 
from  drawings  by  the  architects  to  the  Board, 
J.  F.  Sharp  & Co.,  of  Birmingham. 


WESLEYAN  CHAPEL,  QUEEN’S-ROAD, 
WANDS  WORTH-ROAD. 

This  is  one  of  ten  chapels  to  be  erected 
during  this  year,  for  which  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Lycett  provided  most  generously  the  liberal 
grant  of  4,000L  for  each. 

By  express  desire  of  the  local  committee  the 
Italian  style  has  been  adopted,  and  the  building 
will  be  erected  in  Bath  stone  and  picked  stocks. 
Sitting  accommodation  for  1,000  will  be  pro- 
vided, — on  the  ground-floor  650,  and  in  the 
galleries  350.  Adjoining  the  chapel  large  school- 
rooms will  be  erected  with  vestry,  class-rooms, 
and  the  usual  offices.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
James  Weir,  of  the  Strand. 


ALTAR-TABLE,  ST.  BRIDGET’S  CHURCH, 
WAYERTREE. 

This  church,  erected  a few  years  ago  at 
Wavertree,  a growing  suburb  of  Liverpool,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Bridget,  is  remarkable  for  its 
departure  from  the  usual  style  adopted  in  eccle- 
siastical buildingB  of  the  present  day.  The 
primitive  form  of  the  Italian  basilica  was 
selected,  both  as  to  plan  and  elevation,  but., 
in  place  of  the  somewhat  impure  details  to 
be  found  in  the  prototype,  a more  refined 
and  almost  Greek  character  pervades  the 
mouldings  and  other  /arts  of  the  edifice.  We 
gave  a view  of  the  interior,  with  plan  and  fulL 
particulars,  July  15, 1871. 

We  supplement  the  illustrations  already  given 
by  producing  this  week  a view  of  the  altar- 
table,  with  details  of  some  of  the  carvings. 
The  architect’s  aim  has  been  to  introduce  as 
much  Christian  symbolism  of  a simple  and 
easily-recognised  kind  as  the  occasion  permitted- 
The  table  stands  under  the  eye  of  the  chancel 
dome,  upon  a floor  comprising  eleven  varieties- 
of  marble  in  patterns.  The  sur-base  is  of  black 
marble.  Being  isolated,  it  is  treated  with  the 
same  amount  of  care,  and  in  a similar  style  on 
each  side,  as  follows:  — 

The  principal  fronts  are  both  divided  into 
three  panels  (Trinity)  by  pilasters,  each  panel 
being  occupied  by  a deeply-sunk  and  moulded 
circle  (Eternity),  and  containing  a cross 
(Passion),  with  the  sacred  monograms  F.P.SS. 
at  the  intersection  of  the  arms,  the  monograms 
being  substituted  on  the  opposite  side  by  the 
Lamb,  a hand  issuing  from  a cloud,  and  a dove 
respectively,  in  each  case  the  Son  being  on  the 
right  of  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
left. 

The  intersection  of  the  crosses  at  the  ends  of 
the  altar  have  a sprig  of  oak  and  a lily, — both 
attributes  of  the  saint  to  whom  this  church  is 
dedicated. 

The  more  important  carvings  are  contained  in 
the  pilasters,  which  we  illustrate  to  a largpr 
scale. 

The  series  commences  with  a symbol  of  the 
Fall,  viz.,— the  apple  with  blighted  leaves,  the 
Serpent  issuing  therefrom,  a dragon-fly  likewise 
being  introduced.  Then  follow  the  lily,  oak,, 
olive,  pomegranite,  passion-flower,  palm,  vine, 
corn,  holly,  fig,  and  yew,  all  of  which  will  be 
readily  understood.  The  groundwork  is  of 
picked  English  oak  ; some  of  the  mouldings  are 
of  tulip-wood,  the  sunk  panels  being  of  rioh 
pollard ; the  crosses  are  of  holly  (forming  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  background). 

All  the  carvings  are  well  executed  in  ebony, 
and  are  in  alto-relievo.  The  cover  or  frontal, [of 
crimson  velvet,  is  edged  by  a string  of  lilies  and 
buds,  alternating,  and  embroidered  in  natural 
colours,  the  orphreys  to  correspond ; a deep 
fringe  completes  the  work. 

The  table,  which  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
the  woodworker’s  art,  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Cragg  & Chrystall  from  drawings  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  architect  of  the  church,  Mr. 
Heffer,  now  of  Kilburn  ; and  it  was  the  gift  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  James,  of  Wavertree,  the 
frontal  being  beautifully  wrought  and  presented 
by  his  daughters. 


Tile  Employers’  Liability  Assurance 
Corporation. — The  time  for  sending  in  appli- ' 
cations  for  shares  in  this  corporation  expires  on 
Monday  next,  the  14th  inst.  Our  advertisement 
columns  show  that  the  primary  object  of  the 
corporation  is  to  enable  employers  of  all  kinda 
to  protect  themselves  by  means  of  assurance 
against  the  liability  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Employers’  Liability  Act  of  1880.  It  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  proposed  company  of 
which  we  spoke  in  our  last. 


' 


THE  HERTS  CONVALESCENT  HOME. 


THE  HERTS  CONVALESCENT  HOME. Mr.  Thomas  Chatfeild  Clarke,  Architect. 


WESLEYAN  CHAPEL,  QUEEN’S-ROAD,  WANDSWORTH- ROAD.. Mr.  James  Weir,  Architect. 
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ARCHITECTURE  AMONG  THE 
MOUNTAINS. 

The  naturally  fine  taste  of  Wordsworth  en- 
abled him  to  appreciate  the  ancient  cottage 
I architecture  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
i but  could  not  save  him  from  praising  Rydal 
Chapel,  which,  as  a piece  of  architecture,  is 
i certainly  contemptible.  Infallibility  in  archi- 
tectural criticism,  however,  does  not  exist,  and 
i the  most  shilled  in  it  often  make  the  worst 
blunders.  The  ancient  cottages  and  farmhouses 
I of  the  Lake  district  have,  indeed,  distinct  merits 
I of  their  own  ; their  chief  merit,  perhaps,  is  the 
: intimacy  of  their  alliance  with  the  spirit  of  their 
I surroundings.  Built  by  men,  and  to  meet  the 
i necessities  of  men,  they  almost  look  as  though 
i they  were  the  handiwork  of  Nature  herself  ; at 
i least,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  she  could 
i have  exhibited  a more  appropriate  skill.  The 
i noblest  buildings  of  the  golden  age  of  archi- 
! tecture  are  not  more  right  in  the  principles  that 
i governed  their  design  than  are  these  humble 
dwellings  in  their  restricted  range.  No  pro- 
I fessed  architect  was  ever  called  in  to  determine 
I their  forms ; if  you  ask  who  built  them,  you 
will  be  told  that  they  are  the  work  of  the  cotters 
and  farmers  of  long  ago,  who  were  as  handy  at 
i carpentry  and  mason- work  as  their  descendants 
of  to-day.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  we  have 
here  what  looks  like  a distinct  and  native  type 
of  rural  architecture — the  exemplification  of 
what  cottages,  and  farmhouses,  and  barns  should 
be  in  a mountain  district,  if  they  are  to  be 
in  harmony  with,  and  to  enhance  the  attractions 
, of,  their  locality.  Certainly  he  who  prizes  con- 
: tinuity  in  the  pleasures  of  the  eye  is  indebted  to 
i those  forgotten  builders.  It  will  not  be  their 
handiwork  that  will  ever  rudely  break  the  spell 
laid  upon  him  by  a beautiful  and  noble  district. 
Till  within  a few  years,  these  old  buildings  have 
,had  their  valleys  and  mountain  Bides  wholly  to 
themselves  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  as 
j they  have  decayed  away  they  have  been 
restored,  but  after  the  traditional  models.  Now, 
alas,  there  are  new-comers  amoDgst  them,  the 
imodern  cottage  and  more  objectionable  modern 
;sohoolhouse,  erections  that  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  old  dwellings,  but  serve  as  a foil 
to  set  off  their  merits.  This  is  strikingly  the 
licase  at  Town  End,  in  the  valley  of  Troutbeck, 
but  the  same  thing  is  to  be  observed  all  through 
the  district.  If  ever  there  was  an  architectural 
(treatment,  we  repeat,  in  thorough  agreement 
with  the  surrounding  landscape,  it  is  surely  to 
be  found  in  these  memorials  of  a primitive  age. 
They  exhibit,  in  their  degree,  the  same  sim- 
plicity, stability,  and  repose,  as  the  mighty  hills 
j that  tower  above  them.  Tiny  they  may  be,  and 
Irude,  but  they  are  far  from  contemptible.  Apart 
ilfrom  their  specinl  human  interest,  they  are 
nevery  whit  as  much  in  “keeping”  with  their 
localities,  to  use  a technical  expression,  as  the 
mighty  fragments  of  shattered  rock  that  lie 
about  everywhere,  breaking  the  monotony  of 
the  mountain  slopes.  You  see  at  a glance  (that 
is,  if  you  are  familiar  with  the  district)  the  con- 
jiditions  that  have  dictated  their  position,  height, 
width,  thickness  of  walls,  and  disposition  of  parts. 

; They  are  never  more  than  two  low  stories  in 
[peight,  for  they  have  to  stand  against  the  fury 
of  whirl  winds, and  theheapingof  the  winter  snows, 
i Their  walls  are  of  unusual  thickness,  built  of 
;he  local  stone  irregularly  coursed,  some  of  the 
ulitones  being  of  great  size.  They  are  genera'ly 
; ’oughcast  on  the  outside.  The  chimneys  rise 
jut  a little  way  above  the  heavily. slated  roof, 
tnd  though  destitute  of  ornament,  are  thoroughly 
Architectural.  The  majority  are  built  upoiftbe 
i ijable-walls,  in  front  of  which  they  project  a 
= little,  and  are  strengthened  beneath  with  a 
Jpouple  of  plain  corbels.  Carried  square  till  just 
■ bove  the  ridge,  they  then  either  become  cir- 
t <Jilar,  tapering  to  the  top,  or  else  are  con- 
inued  square,  the  square  being  set  diagonally 
n its  base.  Bub  on  Borne  of  the  cottageB  and 
armhouses  there  is  a oentral  chimney  of  larger 
ize  and  altogether  greater  importance.  Usually 
t is  cylindrical  in  form  on  a square  base,  tapering 
Tadually  to  the  top,  or  else  almost  pear-shaped, 
’he  cardhonse-like  arrangement  of  fiat  and  up. 
ight  slates  on  the  tops  of  some  of  the  chimneys, 

D prevent  the  down-rush  of  the  wind,  is  quaint’ 
:aricatnred  as  it  has  been  in  the  modern  houses 
f the  district.  On  many  of  the  gable  chimneys 
ae  date  of  the  building  is  to  be  read,  and  when 
ot  there  generally  on  the  lintel  of  door  or  win. 
ow.  These  dates  range  from  1600  to  1700  in 
routbeck,  but  many  of  the  houses  must  be 
inch  older.  The  string-course  that  marks  the 
vel  of  the  ohamber-floor,  and  the  hoods  and  drips 


over  the  windows,  are  not  without  good  effect, 
formed  as  they  are  of  two  thin  projecting  courses 
of  stonoorslatebreaking  joint.  The  thick,  square 
single  course  of  the  new  houses  is  but  a poor 
substitute  for  them.  The  new  houses,  planned 
apparently  with  small  reference  to  the  climate  of 
an  exposed  mountain  region,  have  discarded 
the  substantial  poroh  of  masonry,  with  its  arched 
entrance,  that  is  an  almost  invariable  adjunct 
of  the  old  ones,  and  instead  of  that  welcome 
shelter,  offer  a useless  arrangement  of  timber- 
framing, shallow  and  open  to  every  wind  that 
blows.  There  is  a particularly  pleasing  gallery- 
like addition  to  some  of  the  old  cottages  to  be 
seen  in  a good  state  of  preservation  in  the  village 
of  Hartsop,  at  the  foot  of  Brothers  Water.  The 
projection  is  usually  made  above  the  entrance- 
door,  with  beams  that  rest  upon  the  house  wall, 
supported  at  intervals  from  the  ground  with 
uprights  that  sustain  as  well  the  roof  above, 
which  is  prolonged  from  the  main  one.  Open 
at  the  front  and  end,  this  gallery  is  ornamented 
with  a quaintly-cut  and  carved  balustrade,  and 
access  to  it  is  by  a flight  of  steps  at  one  end. 
Thus  a sheltered  space  is  gained  in  addition  to 
the  usual  accommodation,  which  at  this  time  of 
day  seems  only  to  be  used  as  a storage  for 
lumber.  But  in  the  days  of  the  spinning-wheel, 
where  was  there  a better  place  than  here  for 
the  busy  house-wife  in  the  summer  heat  ? 
Many  a happy  grouping  of  parts,  dear  to  the 
architectural  eye ; many  a really  graceful 
feature,  hardly  hoped  for,  will  be  the  reward  of 
any  one  with  sufficient  time  on  his  hands  to 
visit  thoroughly  these  ancient  English  dwellings 
on  the  mountain  side  and  in  the  mountain  valley. 
Like  all  good  old  things,  they  are  passing  away, 
and  the  new  pattern  cottage  and  farmhouse  are 
shouldering  them  off  the  soil.  He  who  cannot 
see  the  superiority  of  the  old  over  the  new,  in 
this  case  at  least,  must  be  despaired  of  as  a com- 
petitor in  the  race  after  really  good  architecture. 

The  interiors  of  these  old  houses  are  as 
characteristic  as  their  exteriors.  Certainly 
there  could  hardly  be  a more,  interesting  in- 
terior than  that  of  Mr.  Brown's  house  at 
Town  End.  It  has  been  much  altered  from 
its  ancient  condition,  a new  wing  has  been 
added,  new  windows  have  been  inserted  in  the 
front  rooms,  and  there  have  been  changes 
besides ; but  the  chief  room  of  the  house,  the 
dining-room,  where,  so  long  as  the  old  customs 
lasted,  the  farmer  took  his  meals  with  his  men 
in  patriarchal  fashion,  remains  much  as  it  was 
two  centuries  and  a half  ago.  It  is  a handsome 
apartment,  large  but  low,  and  looks  on  to  the 
quadrangle  of  which  it  forms  part  of  one  side, 
the  ranges  of  anoient  farm  buildings  and  sheds 
forming  the  other  three.  The  walls  are  lined 
with  a considerable  portion  of  old  wainscot  of 
good  design,  with  delicately-moulded  panels. 
An  old  oak  seat,  with  a hinged  top,  runs  the 
length  of  one  side  of  the  room  under  the  win- 
dows, and  a long  oak  table  stands  in  front  of  it. 
Among  the  dates  carved  on  some  of  the  panels 
is  that  of  1672.  There  are  some  carved  chairs 
of  1712.  Among  other  vouchers  of  antiquity, 
there  is  a huge  pile  of  family  documents,  reach- 
ing back  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  among 
their  signatures  is  that  of  her  minister,  Burleigh. 

S.  D. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

The  thirty-first  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Wednesday  laBt  in  the  hall 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Mr. 
Henry  Currey,  Member  of  Council,  in  the  chair. 

The  report,  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  thehon. 
secretary,  contained  the  following  passages  : — 

Many  necessary  and  important  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  the  Society’s  alTairs. 

For  many  years  tho  cordial  thanks  of  the  Council  were 
annually  tendered  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  for  their  liberality  in  providing  accom- 
modation for  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  Earl}'  in  the 
last  year  this  liberality  was  more  fully  extended  and  gene- 
rously granted  by  the  Council  for  the  entire  business  of 
the  Society  being  transacted  within  the  walls  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Such  a concession  oh  the  part  of  the  Institute  is 
most  gratifying  and  of  paramount  importance,  proving  its 
appreciation  of  the  object  for  which  the  Society  was 
founded.  Such  a proof  of  sympathy  cannot  fail  to  augment 
its  resources,  extend  its  usefulness,  and  permanently  secure 
i ts  prosperity.  The  whole  of  the  books  and  most  of  the 
documents  belonging  to  the  Society  are  now  lodged  at  the 
Institute,  in  the  care  of  Mr.  William  H,  White,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institute,  who  was  last  year  elected 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Architects'  Benevolent  So- 
ciety,  and  who  in  fulfilling  the  duties  devolving  upon  him, 
has  simplified  the  business  and  judiciously  curtailed  extra- 
neous expenditure. 

For  greater  convenience  in  obtaining  the  receipt  of 
snbscriptions  and  donations,  the  Council  have  removed  the 
Society’s  banking  account  from  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank  in  the  City  to  Messrs.  Herries,  Farquhar,  & 
Co.,  in  St,  James’s-street;  and  to  dispense  with  the  ser-  ' 


vices  and  payment  of  a collector,  printed  forms  have  been 
issued  and  will  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Society  to 
fill  up  and  order  his  banker  to  pay  his  annual  subscription 
to  Messsr.  Herries  & Co.  The  forms  can  be  obtained  at 

the  Royal  Institute  of  Britiih  Architects 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaiuing  particulars  of  some  of  the 
applications  for  relief,  and  tho  justice  of  claims  thus  made, 
has  lately  induced  the  Council  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  That  society,  it  is  well 
kuo  wn,  by  tho  aid  of  its  Local  Committees  sitting  in  various 
parts  of  the  metropolis  and  in  great  provincial  centres,  is 
in  a position  to  afford  reliable  information  as  to  the  actual 
condition  and  often  the  antecedent  career  of  applicants  for 


Tho  number  of  cases  relieved  by  the  Society  during  the 
past  official  year  has  bean  twenty  seven,  and  the  amounts 
given  reach  the  sum  of  40 Of.  These  cases  include  appli- 
cations from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  metro- 
polis and  various  parts-of  England. 

The  death-roll  during  the  past  year  has  deprived  ths 
Society  of  several  well-anown  members.  The  President 
(Mr.  Thomas  H.  Wyatt),  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  and  Mr. 
Juhn  Henry  Hakewill,  three  of  the  earliest  contributors, 
passed  away  in  August  last.  Mr.  Wyatt's  active  and 
zealous  exertions  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Society 
obtained  by  his  influence  a large  pecuniary  addition  to  the 
funds  ; besides,  he  was  a most  liberal  contributor  himself. 
His  valuable  advice,  so  freely  bestowed  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Society,  combined  with  his  courtesy  in  presiding  at 
the  Council  and  general  meetings,  will  long  be  cherished 
by  all  who  were  associated  with  him.  Mr.  Wyatt,  testify- 
ing his  large  appreciati  jn  of  the  Society 's  usefulness,  be- 
queathed 100L  to  the  funds ; and  towards  the  close  of  1890 
a small  legacy  was  received  from  the  executors  of  the  late 
Mr.  E.  M.  Forster. 

The  Council  of  the  Society,  at  an  early  meeting  after 
Mr.  Wyatt’s  decease,  requested  Mr.  John  Whi.hcord  to 
undertake  the  office  of  Chairman  ; he  promptly  and  kind:v 
acceded  to  the  desire  of  the  Council,  and  has  presided 
with  much  advantage  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  giving 
his  constant  attendance,  and  being  ever  ready  to  further 
the  objects  and  interest  of  the  Society’s  affairs.  Mr. 
Whicheord  has  been  a contributor  to  the  Society's  funds 
since  1851-. 

At  the  close  of  the  official  year  1890-81,  the  funded  pro- 
perty of  the  Society,  invested  in  New  Three  per  Cent.  Con- 
solidated Annuities,  amounts  to  5,453 1,  Over  and  above 
the  dividends  received  from  this,  the  total  income  of  the 
Society  lrom  subscriptions  barely  exceeds  300L  The  num- 
ber of  subscribers  and  donors  during  the  past  year  is  less 
than  250,  and  these  are  principally  recruited  from  the  In- 
stitute. Yet,  though  the  professional  members  of  that 
body  now  number  nearly  8u0,  only  140  Fellows  and  Asso- 
ciates contributed  to  the  Society’s  funds  during  the  year 
1880. 

Considering  the  increasing  numbers  entering  the  profes- 
sion, and  considering  the  many  practisiug  architects  in  the 
populous  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Council  trust 
it  willnot  be  in  vain  to  earnestly  impreiS  on  contributors 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  additional  subscribers  and 
donors  to  the  Society’s  funds,  remembering  that  all  who 
run  a race  cannot  win, — that  distress,  disease,  and  afflic- 
tion may  overtake  the  most  prosperous,  and  compel  many  a 
professional  brother,  his  widow  and  children,  to  seek  assist, 
ance  from  tho  So-icty  to  alleviate  the  sad  consequences  of 
such  rev.-rses. 

On  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  consider  the 
revision  of  the  by-laws,  and,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  J.  Ma^vicar  Anderson,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Nash,  the  revised  draft  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  president,  treasurer,  and 
honorary  secretary  were  requested  to  edit  the 
by-laws  prior  to  their  being  submitted  for 
confirmation  by  a meeting  to  be  convened  for 
the  purpose. 

On  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded  by 
Mr.  G.  J.  J.  Mair,  Mr.  John  Whicheord  was 
elected  President  of  the  Society ; and  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  seoonded  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Solomon,  Messrs.  E.  N.  Clifton,  E.  A. 
Griming,  E.  I’Anson,  Geo.  Scamell,  and  Thomas 
Wells  were  elected  members  of  the  Council,  in 
lieu  of  Messrs.  Horace  Jones,  D.  Mocatta,  A. 
Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  J.  S.  Phene,  and  J.  Mac- 
vicar  Auderson,  who  retired  by  effluxion  of  time. 
To  fill  the  other  vacancy  on  the  Council,  caused 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Whicheord  as  president,. 
Mr.  Matt.  Wyatt  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Solomon,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fowler,  unanimously 
elected. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  seoonded 
by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  Mr.  Geo.  J.  J.  Mair  wa& 
elected  treasurer,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  White  having 
been  elected  honorary  secretary,  it  was  resolved 
to  ask  Messrs.  R.  R.  Arntz  and  John  H.  Christian 
to  serve  as  auditors  of  the  Society’s  accounts 
for  the  coming  year.  The  proceedings  termi- 
nated with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  and 
Council  for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 


A “ Ruskin  Society  ” for  Sheffield.  — A 
meeting  was  held  on  the  28th  ult.,  at  Mr.  Hay- 
ball’s,  in  Cavendish-street,  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  forming  a Raskin  Society, 
similar  to  what  has  been  established  at  Man- 
chester and  elsewhere.  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Darby, 
presided.  After  discussion,  it  was  resolved, — ■ 
“ That  a Ruskin  Society,  with  the  sub-title  of 
‘ The  Society  of  the  Rose,’  be  organised  to  pro- 
mote the  study  and  circulation  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
writings,  to  form  a centre  of  union  for  his 
iends,  and  to  aid  his  practical  efforts  for  social 
iprovementB.” 
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351ft.  6 in. 


= 56 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
DESIGN  OF  THE  GREAT  PYRAMID  TO 
SECOND  AND  THiRD  PYRAMIDS. 

SIK) — I have  hitherto  confined  my  results  to 
the  Great  Pyramid,*  but  I now  propose  to  state 
shortly  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  its 
design  to  the  second  and  third  pyramids. 

The  sides  of  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
were  determined  to  be  440  cnbits  (of  5 hands), t 
and  the  height  280  of  such  cubits,  the  proportion 
being  as  11  to  7- 

440—  30  = 410  cubits  = 8,487  in.  = 707  ft.  3 in. 
which  gives  the  original  extent  of  the  sides  of 
the  base  of  the  second  pyramid,  and  we  have 
only  to  halve  these  quantities  to  get  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  third  pyramid,  viz. : — 

205  cubits  = 353  ft.  7i  in. 

These  several  determinations  agree  very  well 
with  the  measures  of  Colonel  Howard  Yyse, 
which  are  : — 

Side  of  base  of  second  pyramid  707  ft.  9 in. 
i>  ji  third 
As  regards  the  altitude. 

= 88 
ijP  = 82 

88-82  = 6 

Now  6 : 3 ::  11  + 1 : 7 — 1 
and  (56  — 3)  x 5 — 265  oubits,  or  457  ft.  1&  in. 
for  the  height  of  the  second  pyramid,  corre- 
sponding to  an  angle  of  52°  16£'.  The  angle 
given  by  Yyse  is  52°  20'. 

The  above  method  was  apparently  varied  in 
determining  the  inclination  of  the  third  pyramid ; 
for  Vyse  gives  it  as  51°,  otherwise  it  would 
have  had  an  altitude  of  132fc  oubits,  but  his 
angle  requires  that  itBhould  be  about  five  cubits 
less.  His  values,  however,  fur  the  fifth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  pyramids  (the  fourth  and 
sixth  being  in  Bteps)  come  pretty  near  the 
angle  calculated  as  above,  varying  from  52°  15' 
to  52°  10',  any  actual  difference  being  doubtless 
due  to  the  rounding  off  of  troublesome  fractions 
when  going  from  one  number  to  another  in 
similar  designs. 

Owing  to  the  oumbersome  notation  of  the 
Egyptians,  they  would  be  sure  to  deduce  their 
proportions  by  simple  means,  provided  Buch 
means  led  to,  practically,  similar  results.  As 
an  instance  of  the  nnsuitableness  of  their  nota- 
tion for  mathematical  calculations,  the  number 
of  the  Beast  % (666)  would  require  eighteen 
characters  to  express  it,  thus  : — 


OBITUARY. 

Professor  Tennant. — We  have  to  record  the 
death  of  Professor  Tennant,  F.G.S  , mineralogist 
to  her  Majesty,  of  149,  Strand,  , aged  73. 
From  the  first  foundation  of  King’s  College, 
Strand,  he  had  held  the  chair  of  mineralogy. 
From  the  time  of  his  connexion  with  the 
Turners’  Company,  as  a member  of  the  court, 
and  holding  the  offices  of  warden  and  master,  hiB 
energy  and  application  gave  au  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  technical  improvement.  He  was  the 
author  of,  among  other  works,  a “ Treatise  on 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Crystallography  ” 
(jointly  with  Professors  Ansted  and  Mitchell), 
and  of  “ Art  Gems  and  PreciouB  Stones.” 


DAYID  YOUNG’S  PATENT  BALL  VALYE 
The  chief  feature  of  this  ball-valve  is  the 
wedge,  which  is  connected  to  the  short  arm  of 
the  lever  by  a suitable  joint.  The  illustration 


Bhows  a valve  fitted  with  two  friction-rollers,  a 
pin  being  inserted  in  the  plnnger  and  fitting 
into  a slot  in  the  valve-box  to  prevent  the 
plunger  from  turning  round.  For  all  ordinary 
pressures  the  friction-roller  in  the  plunger  may 
be  dispensed  with,  the  plunger  being  slightly 
rounded  at  the  end  and  left  free  to  turn  round. 
For  high  pressures  a small  reoeBs  should  be 


heads  of  houses  abroad  whose  systems  he  may 
desire  to  investigate.  But  these  facilities  are 
as  yet  restricted  to  students  possessing  a good 
knowledge  of  French,  and  a not  inconsiderable 
stock  of  leisure.  In  order  that  they  may  be 
effectively  thrown  open  to  all  classes  in  this 
country,  means  must  be  taken  for  publishing,  in 
plain  readable  English,  and  at  a low  price,  the 
most  essential  facts  which  have  been  ascertained 
by  continental  research.  The  work  might  well 
beuBdartaken  by  a special  society,  which  should 
endeavour  to  facilitate  in  England  the  practical 
study  of  participation,  whose  objects  and  whose 
title  should,  in  fact,  be  identical  with  those  of 
the  French  society.  Such  an  association  would 
disseminate  trustworthy  printed  information, 
promote  the  reading  of  papers,  the  delivery  of 
lectures,  the  holding  of  discussions,  and  gene- 
rally seek,  by  every  available  means,  to  spread 
sound  knowledge  on  the  snbjeot  wif.h  which  its 
operations  were  concerned.  It  would  also  serve 
as  a bond  of  union  and  mutual  support  between 
such  English  houses  as  gave  an  actual  trial  to 
participation,  and  between 
all  persons  interested  in  the 
progress  and  development 
of  that  priuoiple.  A very 
important  feature  of  its 
work  would  obviously  be  the 
maintenance  of  dose  and 
cordial  relations  with  the 
French  society,  and  with  the 
heads  of  the  movement  in 
other  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent. In  order  roughly  to 
gauge  the  amount  of  sup- 
port likely  to  be  forth- 
coming for  a scheme  of  this 
kind,  I should  be  very 
pleased  to  receive,  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  any 
person,  whether  ocoupied  or 
not  in  industrial  or  commeicial  pursuits,  who 
were  such  a society  to  Lo  called  into  existence 
would  be  disposed  to  join  it. 
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ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

PAEAIRE  V.  LOIBl. 

o . This  was  an  action,  before  Lord  Coleridge 

turned  on  the  plunger  to  receive  packing,  so  as  j an(j  a 8p0Cjai  j ary,  which  arose  out  of  the  itn- 

. . l — «•- — fnmort  nnt  provementg  Dow  being  carried  out  by  the 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  Tiohborne- 


while  we  only  require  three  ; and  we  can  easily 
understand  that  when  dealing  with  fractional 
parts,  the  Egyptians  would  often  omit  them 
altogether  in  their  computations  in  preference 
to  wading  about  amongst  an  army  of  numerals 
which  would  be  required  to  get  anything  like 
near  results,  when  such  results  were  not  of 
great  importance. 

That  the  number  of  the  Beast  was  a mathe- 
matical number  will,  I think,  occur  to  any  un- 
prejudiced mind  ; but  it  has  become  so  clothed 
in  myth  that  its  original  significance  is  entirely 
lost. 

My  authority  for  the  Egyptian  numerals  is 
Wilkinson.  W.  Hayden. 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The 

Friday  evenings  in  March  have  been  devoted  by 
the  Council  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
papers  by  Btudents  of  the  Institution,  the  sub- 
jects to  be  dealt  with  being  as  follow : — 
March  4th,  “ An  Account  of  the  Erection  of  an 
Iron  Promenade  Pier  at  Skegness,”  by  Alex. 
Bremner;  March  11th,  “Caissons  for  Dock 
Entrances,”  by  D.  Macalister ; March  18th, 
“ Steel  : its  Chemical  Constitution  and  Behaviour 
under  Tensile  Strain,”  by  A.  S.  Vowellj  March 
25th,  “The  Improvement  of  the  CLd  Harbour  at 
Holyhead,”  by  E Walter  N.  Wood.  The  chair 
will  be  taken  at  seven  o’clock  on  each  evening, 
and  successively  by  Mr.  Giles,  Sir  John  Coode, 
Dr.  Siemens,  and  Mr.  Abernethy,  President. 


* See  letters  in  the  Builder,  10th  of  J nne,  1877 ; 
February,  1879  ; and  20th  of  January,  1881, 

+ This  cubit  = 20-7  inches. 

See  Eevelatiouxiii.  18,  19. 


to  prevent  the  water  from  being  forced  out 
around  it.  It  is  claimed  for  this  valve,  amoDgBt 
other  advantages,  that  it  is  very  steady  and 
reliable  in  its  action ; that  no  sudden  increase 
of  pressure  in  the  main  can  force  the  valve  open 
while  the  tank  is  full ; and  that  it  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  close  against  the  highest 
pressures. 

THE  PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  WORKMEN  I 
IN  THE  PROFITS  OF  ENTERPRISE. 

A papee  on  this  subject  has  been  read  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  Sedley  Taylor,  M.A.,  and 
discussed  during  two  evenings.  Full  reports 
will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society, 
February  ISth  and  February  25th.  Mr.  Taylor 
at  the  close  of  his  paper  said, — 

Before  sitting  down,  I desire  to  make  a 
practical  suggestion  to  which  I attach  consider- 
able importance.  It  is  manifest  that  before 
participation  oan  be  extensively  tried  in  this 
country  with  good  prospects  of  success,  the 
results  attained  on  the  Continent  must  first 
have  been  adequately  studied  both  by  English 
employers  aud  by  English  workmen.  Now, 
what  are  the  means  as  yet  provided  for  pur- 
suing this  study  ? In  the  spring  of  1879,  a 
society  composed  of  employers  engaged  in  in- 
dustry or  commerce  was  established  at  Paris, 
having  for  its  sole  object  to  facilitate  the  prac- 
tical "study  of  participation  in  profits.  . This 
society  has  already  published  in  its  periodical 
Bulletin  tbe  regulations  of  the  most  important 
participating  houses,  and  has  assembled  in  its 
li  rary  a mass  of  unpublished  rules  in  force  in 
the  less  conspicuous  establishments.  It  is  now 
bringing  out  in  a French  translation,  with  the 
author’s  latest  additions,  tbe  work  of  Bohmert, 
which  is  a real  mine  of  trustworthy  information, 
particularly  as  to  results  obtained  in  Germany. 
Clearly,  therefore,  an  inqnirer  who  wishes  to 
make  a practical  study  of  the  subject  may  de- 
rive the  greatest  assistance  from  the  French 
society.  He  finds  abundant  matter  in  its  pub- 
lications, and,  should  he  desire  further  informa- 
tion on  points  of  detail,  has  only  to  place  himself 
in  communication,  through  its  officers,  with  the 


street*  aud  was  for  work  done  and  services  ren- 
dered by  the  plaintiff  for  the  defendant,  for 
which  he  now  claimed  1,1911.  0s.  Id.  The 
defendant  paid  2211  13s.  8d.  iDto  Court  as  a 
sum  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  plaintiff  s claims 
against  him.  I 

Mr.  C.  Russell,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Anderson  appeared  for 
the  plaintiff;  and  Mr.  Philbriek,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Alfred  Cock, 

aud  Mr.  Lewis  for  the  defendant. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff,  who  is  an  architect,  was 
at  var.ous  tiroes  empl  »ed  by  the  d-iendaut,  M.  Emil 
Loibl,  the  proprietor  of  the  London  Pavilion,  to  prepare 
certain  plans  aud  specitications  for  the  aheratiou  and  im- 
provement of  bis  mu-ic-hall.  I i 187s  tbe  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Worts  gave  notice  to  M Loibl  that  they 
intended  to  take  and  purchase  these  premises.  The 
defendant's  claim  for  compensation  on  this  account  was 
referred  to  Sir  Henry  Huut  aud  two  umpires  for  arbitra- 
tion, und  lie  was  fioally  awarded  109,'  0"Z.  This  large 
award,  the  plaintiff  alleged,  was  in  some  part  due  to  the 
careful  plans  and  drawings  made  by  him  ot  the  premises, 
and  also  to  his  valuable  evidence  on  the  case  as  an  expert 
in  such  matters.  Ho  bused  his  charges  on  tbe  prevailing 
practice  of  his  profession  in  like  oases  at  10s.  6d.  per 
cent.  . , , . 

Lord  Coleridge  observed  as  to  this  basis  he  would  not 
hear  of  it,— it  was  merely  a question  of  quantum  meruit. 
No  body  or  society  had  auy  right  whatever  to  lix  their 
charges  at  certain  sums,  aud  say  they  were  to  be  paid. 
The  liu  re  he  saw  of  this  c>se  the  more  he  felt  it  was  one 
which  might  be  settled. 

After  a conference  between  counsel, 

Mr.  C.  Russell  said  he  would  take  a verdict  subject  to  a 
reference. 

Yerdict  accordingly. 


Architectural  Association. — At  the  ordi- 
nary general  meeting  of  thin  Association,  held 
on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  B.  I’ An-on,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  on  the  motiou  of  Mr.  Eales 
a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson,  Architect  to  the  School  Board  for 
London,  for  accompanying  anuniber  of  the  mem- 
bers over  the  new  Board  School  at  Queens 
Park  Estate,  Harrow-road,  as  described  in  our 
last.  It  was  announced  that  the  next  visit 
would  be  made  this  Saturday,  the  12th,  to  the 
new  Marylebone  Infirmary,  at  the  back  of  Lad- 
broke-grove  road,  by  permission  of  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
Snell,  tbe  architect.  Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A-. 
then  read  a paper  on  “ Cheap  Churches,”  which 
we  print  on  other  pages,  but  defer  a report  of  the 
discussion  whioh  followed. 
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CHEAP  CHURCHES.* 

1'nE  title  of  my  paper  is  one  which  demands 
no  apology.  It  may  require  explanation  ; for  it 
is  one  which  is  likely  to  give  offence  to  some 
whose  affeotation  or  sense  of  superiority  will 
allow  them  to  associate  it  on’y  with  a vulgar  ex- 
pression which  th*-y  oonsider  carries  with  it  iis 
own  condemnation, — anexpression often  foolishly 
made  and  misapplied.  Speak  of  a thing  being 
oheap,  or  of  some  mode  by  which  it  may  be 
cheapened,  and  it  will  inevitably  suggest  to  them 
some  connexion  with  the  nasty.  A sneer  may 
be  a very  cheap  and  nasty  way  of  asserting 
superiority  to  such  vile  and  common  considera- 
tions as  mere  money  value,  or  the  inconvenience 
j attending  a virtuous  economy.  But  an  article 
may  be  oheap  without  being  nasty,  or  nasty 
without  being  oheap.  The  greatest  discrimina- 
tion is  sometimes  necessary  in  order  to  arrive 
I at  a true  judgment.  Only  knowledge  and  ex- 
| perience  will  enable  us  to  make  the  most  of 
i ordinary  opportunities  and  of  available  means 
i for  securing  a satisfactory  result.  Great  pru- 
i dence  and  care  may  be  required  to  guard 
l against  such  “cheese-paring”  as  might  endanger 
I the  stability,  or  impair  the  usefulness,  of  a build- 
j ing,  in  respect  of  ics  arrangement  and  purposes. 

But  this  is  no  legitimate  reason  against  outting 
I down  expense  to  a minimum,  if  the  exigenoieB 
of  the  case  require  it.  The  nature  and  character 
I of  the  work  must  largely  depend  upon  its  special 
! circumstances. 

Now,  in  opening  up  the  question  of  cheapness 
in  building  and  architecture  generally,  I must 
ask  you  to  bear  with  me  if  I should  seem  to 
digress  a little  from  the  specially  practical  con- 
i sideration  of  the  subject  of  cheap  churches,  to 
' which  our  President  has  asked  me  to  devote 
i myself. 

Some  years  ago  I had  occasion  to  make  a 
remark  at  the  Institute  upon  the  need,  which 
I sometimes  would  arise,  of  dealing  with  the 
question  of  cheapness  in  buildings,  and  of 
i endeavouring  to  impart  to  them  something  of  a 
true  architectural  form  and  character  in  spite  of 
impoverished  construction  and  of  limited  means. 
A well-known  member,  in  his  most  plausible 
and  persuasive  tones,  gave  utterance  to  the 
sentiment  to  whioh  I have  alluded.  To  him  it 
was  wrong  for  a man  who  professed  himself  an 
arohiteot  to  give  in  to  the  erection  of  a building 
of  any  sort  with  insufficient  means.  Instead  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  construction,  or  of 
design,  it  could  only  bring  discredit  on  his  work, 
on  his  profession,  and  on  himself,  to  put  up  a 
building  whioh  should  Bhow  any  symptom  of 
| weakness,  whether  in  its  construction  or  its 
design.  Excellent  sentiment,  happily  requiring 
no  refutation ! It  is  a mere  petitio  principii, 

’ leaving  entirely  untouched  the  measure  or  the 
l test,  whether  of  insufficient  means  or  of  weak- 
l ness  in  construction.  It  must  not  be  denied, 

! however,  that  there  is  in  cheapness  a danger  of 
bringing  our  work  into  degradation,  and  our- 
i selves  into  discredit  and  even  disgrace ; 
j namely,  the  fictitious,  delusive,  spurious  sort 
1 of  economy  derived  from  competition.  If 
i we  begin  to  vie  with  each  other  in  cheapness, 

1 we  shall  soon  lose  sight  of  the  true  ends  of  an 
equitable  and  reasonable  economy,  and  shall 
have  to  extend  cur  competition  to  that  sorb  of 
| superficial  display  whioh  is  destructive  of  true 
i principle,  and  must  result  in  disappointment 
to  all  concerned,  with  here  and  there,  possibly, 
an  occasional  exception. 

I For  success  in  treatment  and  design  we  want, 
not  the  impetus  of  sordid  motives,  but  the  fire  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  thorough  practical  study  of 
our  art,  so  admirably  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Street 
in  his  opening  lecture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

|j  Without  this  we  shall  never  get  beyond  respect- 
|i  able  mediocrity.  And  for  the  purposes  of 

I I economy  we  want  tho  most  thorough  knowledge 
I and  grasp  of  construction,  and  of  the  value  of 
: all  available  material,  in  order  to  provide  against 

the  wasteful  use  of  such  as  might  be  expensive 
in  convertibility,  carriage,  or  labour.  And 
I neither  of  these  stepping-stones  to  success  can 
be  reached  without  long  and  patient  labour. 

I have  more  than  once  known  of  a large  expense 
ibeing  incurred,  in  one  case  by  the  introduction 
of  red  bricks  from  a distance  as  being  more 
! lively  than  the  ooinmon  stock;  and,  [in  another 
case,  and  actually  at  the  same,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  common  stoolfa  from  a similar  distanoe 
on  the  ground  of  the  red  brick  being  so  dull. 
Architecture  can  no  more  be  produced  without 

i * A paper  by  Mr.  William  White,  F.8.A.,  read  before 
lio  Architectural  Association  on  tho  4th  inst.,  as  elsewhere 
J mentioned. 


expense  than  can  the  steam-engine  be  propelled 
without  fuel.  The  quantity  of  steam  required 
to  propel  the  eugiue  is  a question  of  degree ; 
and  the  one  must  be  duly  proportioned  to  the 
other.  The  msthetioal  properties  of  a building 
consist  in  its  architectural  form.  This  form 
legitimately  may,  and  very  often  mnsfe,  be  re- 
stricted by  considerations  of  expense ; and  some- 
times the  barest  construction  compatible  with 
security  may  be  necessitated.  With  restricted 
resources  it  would  be  actually  inconsistent  with 
the  euds  or  objects  to  be  attaiued,  I will  not  say 
to  attempt  an  ornamental  treatment  or  purely 
architectural  conception,  but  to  expend  upon  ita 
construction,  or  upon  the  substance  of  its 
material,  more  than  is  absolutely  needful.  It 
may  be  a troublesome,  thankless,  and  responsible 
task ; but  it  may  be  nevertheless  one  of  the 
gravest  duties,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
and  responsibilities  which  the  architect  is  called 
upon  to  encounter.  To  shirk  the  obligation  on 
the  ground  that  funds  are  insufficient  to  do 
credit  to  his  reputation  or  to  his  powers  of 
design  may  or  may  not  indicate  a really  high- 
minded  course.  In  any  case  it  is  very  like  say- 
ing that  it  is  no  good  for  an  employer  with 
insufficient  means  to  come  to  an  arohiteot  at  all ; 
whereas,  on  the  oontrary,  it  might  reasonably 
and  properly  be  presumed  that  insufficiency  of 
means  may  be  the  very  reason  why  an  architect 
should  be  called  in,  in  order  to  make  the  most 
of  available  means,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
may  prove  to  him  but  an  unprofitable  piece  of 
work.  In  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  means 
and  circumstances  of  the  partionlar  case,  he  may 
have  to  face  rather  than  shrink  from  the  risk 
and  the  responsibility  of  advising  with  confi- 
dence as  to  where  the  line  may  safely  be  drawn. 

It  is  the  idle  and  untaught  apprentice  who 
complains  of  his  tools  and  throws  down  his 
work,  not  the  master  of  the  craft.  When 
difficulties  arise  it  is  he  who  is  specially  sought 
out  to  meet  them.  The  ordinary  individual, 
with  fair  ability  and  reasonable  means  at  his 
disposal,  may  secure  safety,  if  not  a certain 
amount  of  success.  But  it  requires  con- 
siderable courage,  circumspection,  knowledge, 
and  experience  to  enable  a man  to  face  difficul- 
ties with  success.  No  man  is  justified  in  risk- 
ing, much  less  in  courting  failure,  with  his  eyes 
open  ; and  it  is  better  for  him  to  decline  a work 
than  to  fail  in  it,  although  the  higher  course 
may  be  to  face  the  difficulty,  and  to  suoceed. 
If  he  have  any  self-respect  or  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, he  may  have  to  give  up  work  rather 
than  pretend  to  guarantee  its  oost  coming 
within  a certain  limit.  But  this  does  not  free 
him  from  the  responsibility  of  judging  what 
that  limit  of  cost  is  likely  to  be,  and  of  under- 
taking a work  or  declining  it  in  accordance  with 
his  judgment.  It  may  be  very  well  and  very 
laudable  for  any  one  to  act  in  a high-minded  and 
independent  manner,  but  surely  it  is  no  disoredit 
to  an  architect  to  do  conscientiously  his  best 
with  small  means.  It  would  be  a discredit  to 
him  to  induce  au  employer,  from  whatever 
motive,  to  lay  out  more  than  he  can  pay  for,  or 
more  than  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
fairly  justify  or  require.  I wish  I could  truly 
say  that,  especially  in  cases  of  limited  means, 
the  employers  were  always  us  reasonable,  care- 
ful, and  considerate  as  I believe  the  arohitecc 
ordinarily  to  be  in  fulfilling  his  obligation.  I 
refer  to  this  branch  of  our  subject  thus  plainly, 
because  the  profession  has  sometimes  been 
accused  of  endeavouring  to  do  needless  and 
uncalled-for  work,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
his  charge,  or  of  increasing  the  outlay,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  increasing  the  amount  of  his 
commission.  This  aocusation  has  been  laid  not 
only  by  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  persons,  but 
by  those  whose  expression  of  opiuion  and 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  world  ought  do 
be  considered  above  suspicion. 

I remember  hearing  an  allegation  directed 
against  architects,  as  a body,  that  such  was 
their  practice.  It  was  advanced  by  a young 
surgeon,  who  made  no  scruple  or  secret  of  his 
own  practice  in  administering  bread  pills  in 
order  to  satisfy  his  unconscious  patient  that  he 
was  really  giving  him  medical  treatment.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  this  quasi-medicine 
was  better  and  safer  than  any  genuine  physic 
that  he  could  himself  have  prescribed.  I have 
understood  that  in  certain  cases  of  hypochondria 
or  nervous  debility,  such  deception  has  been 
considered  by  intelligent  and  trustworthy  men 
as  not  only  innocent,  but  necessary, — or  at  least 
wise  and  expedient, — under  certain  exceptional 
circumstances.  But  proclaiming  the  fact  in 
public,  and  making,  as  it  were,  a boast  of  thus 


bleeding  his  victim,  did  not  seem  to  me  likely 
to  inspire  other  patients  with  confidence  in  him, 
whilst  it  appeared  to  reflect  discredit  on  him- 
self personally,  rather  than  upon  that  most 
honourable  body  whioh  he  took  little  pains  to 
adorn. 

Why  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  the  nature 
of  our  profession  to  be  dishonourable, — to  put 
others  to  expense  in  order  to  enrich  ourselves, 
supposing  there  to  be  well-authentioated  in- 
stances of  it, — I cannot  conceive ; or  why  it 
should  be  of  greater  advantage  to  ns  to  ruin  or 
to  cripple  our  clients  than  it  is  to  the  doctor  to 
kill  his,  remains  to  be  explained.  There  are 
tho88  who  think  otherwise,  and  taunt  us  with 
the  fact  that  our  commission  is  the  larger  the 
more  we  can  induce  people  to  spend.  Probably 
they  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
suoh  increase  implies  and  involves  an  amount  of 
additional  labour  and  expense,  which  may  well 
make  even  the  present  pecuniary  advantage  of 
an  unwise  or  of  a reckless  expenditure  very 
questionable.  As  a matter  of  merit  or  of  credit 
to  the  architect,  there  can  be  no  question.  But 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  probable  case  in 
which  difficulties  may  arise  than  in  that  of  a 
oheap,  or  qnaei-oheap,  church.  I speak  of  a 
quasi-cheap  ohurch,  for  all  things  are  not  cheap 
which  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  so.  Many 
valuable  articles  are  cheap  on  aocouDt  of  their 
very  usefulness  and  perfection,  which  have 
made  the  demand  so  great  as  to  facilitate  their 
reproduction  on  a remunerative  scale. 

Cheapness  is  of  various  kinds,  and  it  will  not 
do  to  expect  the  same  character  or  the  same 
result  iu  a cheap  church  as  in  an  expensive 
one.  Hence,  as  a guiding  principle  of  obtaining 
cheapness,  even  the  most  persistent  followers 
of  precedent  must  aim  rather  at  giving  the 
building  a genuine  character  of  its  own,  than 
at  endeavouring  to  impart  to  it  the  exaot 
character  of  an  old  building  of  any  defiuite  stjle 
or  period,  which  would  make  it  but  a mean  and 
meagre  imitation  of  something  better.  Still  less 
must  there  be  any  striving  after  structural 
decoration.  The  ornamental  details  often  intro- 
duced in  an  old  building  with  great  effect,  well 
contrasting  by  their  elegance  and  lightness  with 
the  surrounding  massiveness,  when  found  in  a 
modern  cheap  building  may  serve  mainly  to 
call  attention  to  the  insult  which  it  is  not 
ashamed  to  add  to  the  injury  inflicted  by 
poverty.  Not  that  poverty  is  a sin  or  a dis- 
grace. It  may  be  a misfortune,  and  it  may  be 
the  result  of  the  highest  merit,  the  residence 
of  the  brightest  virtues;  but  poverty  decked 
out  in  tinsel  or  trumpery  ornament  oan  only 
call  attention  to  its  own  degradation. 

I may  seem  to  be  merely  moralising,  but 
really  I know  not  how  to  suggest  for  our  guid- 
ance any  general  principle  more  practical  than 
this,  more  to  our  own  purpose,  or  more  deserv- 
ing of  our  attention.  The  doctor,  however, 
after  all,  is  still  better  than  the  parson.  All 
acknowledge  that  practice  is  better  than  mere 
preaching.  Genuine,  earnest,  and  true  practice, 
if  more  laudable,  is  more  difficult  than  preach- 
ing, and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  reduce  to 
practice  that  which  I am  endeavouring  to  lay 
down.  There  are  those  who,  apparently  deriding 
and  despising  all  ideas  of  cheapness  as  a principle 
worth  contending  for  under  any  circumstances, 
are  yet  content  to  advocate  it  under  the  more 
“ genteel  ” name  of  economy  and  maintain  that, 
for  the  perfection  of  the  architectural  develop- 
ment of  the  future,  we  must  look  to  iron  as 
our  constructive  material ; because  it  will  be 
the  least  costly,  as  well  as  the  most  available 
for  enclosing  large  spaces,  and  thus  affording 
greater  scope  for  freedom,  or  perhaps  it  might 
be  more  truly  called  licence,  in  design. 

In  treating  of  cheap  churches,  however,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  uphold  iron  as  the  grand 
desideratum.  It  will  not  serve  as  a fitting  sub- 
stitute for  other  material.  There  may  be  pur- 
poses for  which  it  will  be  found  useful  as  a con- 
structive, rather  than  as  a Btriotly  architectural, 
material  in  their  erection.  What  I have  seen  of 
iron  churches  has  certainly  not  impressed  me  in 
their  favour,  in  respect  either  of  comfort,  of 
cost,  or  of  character,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  accommodation  provided. 

There  may  be  occasions  when  iron  is  useful 
for  the  purposes  of  a temporary  ohurch ; but  as 
a constructive  material  it  is  miserably  thin  in 
appearance,  no  less  than  in  reality.  Moreover, 
it  is  costly  for  removal  and  re-erection  if  re- 
quired for  putting  up  subsequently  in  another 
place,  usually  requiring  a considerable  amount 
of  renewal  and  repair.  I shall  refer  to  detail 
of  cost  presently.  We  are  now  discussing 
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general  principles.  Any  amount  of  ornamenta- 
tion of  plain  surfaces  or  moral  decoration  is 
quite  compatible  with  the  greatest  simplicity  of 
construction.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a matter  of 
finishing  and  furnishing  which  is  admissible  in 
all  cases.  Whatever  may  be  the  material  or  the 
workmanship,  the  first  consideration,  and,  in 
fact,  that  upon  which  the  whole  basis  of  calcu- 
lation and  of  treatment  must  depend,  is  the 
superficial  area  or  accommodation  to  be  pro- 
vided. It  is  relatively  to  thiB  that  all  cost  has 
to  be  determined.  There  is  in  thip,  likewise,  great 
room  for  misleading  calculations  as  to  accom- 
modation with  reference  to  area,  unless  some 
very  rigid  intelligible  standard  is  taken,  such  as 

7 ft.  area  per  person  in  a cheap  mission  church  ; 

8 ft.  or  10  ft.,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  a more 
permanent  one,  supposed  to  be  for  the  given 
number  of  persons,  into  which,  however,  a great 
inaEy  more  may  be  crowded,  or  a great  many 
fewer  admitted.  When  we  speak  of  a building 
being  cheap  or  not,  it  must  be  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  most  of 
available  space  as  well  as  available  means.  This 
forms  the  practical  and  almost  universaljy- 
received  standard.  But,  supposing  the  erection 
of  a building  whioh  is  to  be  thoroughly  monu- 
mental in  its  character,  and  strictly  architectural 
in  its  design,  it  could  not  be  called  cheap  at  any 
price  if  it  were  cut  down  to  a minimum  in  its 
form  or  proportion,  in  its  material  or  construc- 
tion, in  its  detail  or  finish.  The  relation  whioh 
the  cost  must  have  to  the  structure  to  be  pro- 
duced depends,  meantime,  upon  another  most 
important  consideration,  viz  , its  proportion  and 
relative  height,  or,  in  other  words,  its  cubical 
contents.  In  any  statistics  whioh  I may  pro- 
duce presently  I shall  give  chiefly  round  num- 
bers, avoiding  fractions,  which  confuse  rather 
than  aid  comparison. 

The  popular  idea  that,  in  respect  of  cost, 

“ style  ” is  a more  important  factor  than  form, 
proportion,  substance,  material,  construction, 
detail,  or  finish,  has  been  a pernicious  delusion. 

It  has  very  often  led  ignorant  people  to  insist 
upon  the  Early  Pointed  as  the  cheapest  Btyle, 
without  taking  into  account  the  thickness  of 
wall,  and  other  characteristics,  which  form  very 
material  elements  of  expense ; but,  without 
which,  it  ceases  to  be  a following  of  the  style 
at  all.  And  so,  with  other  styles,  and  even 
with  the  Renaissance,  or  with  the  more  pure 
Classic  styles,  the  same  holds  good.  Almost  any 
amount  may  be  expended  equally  on  all  the 
known  or  existing  styles  of  architecture.  It 
becomes  only  a burlesque  of  the  style  to  carry 
out  any  one  of  them  without  the  inevitable 
accomplishments  of  massive  walls,  fair  propor- 
tions, forms  and  details,  suitable  to  the  pro- 
posed purposes  of  the  edifice. 

We  will  now  look  a little  more  closely  into 
those  various  things  upon  which  cost  or 
cheapness  does  naturally  and  materially  de- 
pend. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  form  and 
proportion,  which  are  essentially  two  different 
things,  but  are  so  intimately  connected  with 
each  other  in  this  branch  of  the  subject  that 
they  almost  must  be  taken  together.  Loftiness 
of  proportion,  which  is  necessary  to  grandeur 
or  dignity  of  effect,  and  which  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a material  souroe  of  costliness,  is  one  of 
the  first  things  in  a design  which  has  to  be 
considered,  in  order  to  keep  cost  within  due 
limits.  But  great  height  is  not  in  all  cases 
desirable  for  use,  as,  for  instance,  in  respect  of 
hearing,  lighting,  or  warming,  and  yet  it  may 
be  desirable  for  the  sake  of  proportion  or  for 
cubical  content  of  air-space.  The  actual  or  the 
relative  height  of  a building  must  depend  very 
much  upon  the  breadth  of  its  respective  parts, 
and  it  is  evident  that  a steep  roof  over  a broad 
building  must  run  up  to  a considerable  height. 
This  brings  us  to  the  bearing  of  form  or 
arrangement  of  structure  upon  this  branch  of 
the  same  question.  I have  often  been  pressed 
to  plan  a building  with  a plain  parallelogram 
iustead  of  with  aisles  or  other  adjuncts;  and 
this,  on  the  score  of  expense,  amongst  other 
considerations.  To  this  I have  usually  replied 
that,  on  account  of  cost,  I could  not  pretend  to 
attempt  it.  By  dividing  it  up  into  parts,  such 
as  a nave  and  aisles,  the  building  assumes  more 
manageable  form  with  respect  to  height,  as  will 
be  readily  seen  by  taking  the  interior  breadth  for 
a proposed  building,  say  at  35  ft.  in  a single  span. 
In  order  to  obtain  anything  like  fair  propor- 
tion, the  walls  could  not  be  less  that  about  28  ft. 
in  height,  and,  with  a moderately  steep  roof,  the 
ridge  would  rise  to  55  ft.  from  the  floor.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  treat  this,  even  then  appa- 


rently depressed  building,  in  suoh  a manner  as 
not  to  appear  mean  and  bald.  But  divide  it  up, 
and  you  may  have  a nave  20  ft.  wide,  and  walls 
still  of  the  same  height,  namely,  28  ft.,  with 
the  ridge  42  ft.  from  the  floor,  of  good  and  lofty 
proportions  (with  far  more  impressive  effect), 
and  subordinate  aisles  not  unduly  dwarfed. 
Some  might  be  inclined  to  call  this  an  exag- 
gerated case,  but  it  is  a simple  and  trae  illus- 
tration of  the  principle  which  I have,  in  fact, 
carried  out  into  practice.  About  fourteen  years 
ago  I had  the  remarkable  opportunity  of  re- 
building a modern  church,  of  about  twenty-five 
years  old,  at  Holy  Trinity,  Barnstaple,  which 
had  failed  partly  from  the  insecurity  of  its 
foundations,  and  partly  from  the  great  pressure 
of  the  wind  upon  an  ill-constructed  roof  of 
nearly  35  ft.  span.  I recast  the  design  entirely, 
in  the  manner  just  indicated,  retaining  the  total 
breadth  of  nearly  35  ft.,  and  the  height  of  the 
nave  walls,  28  ft.,  but  subdividing  it  into  two 
aisles,  and  a nave  of  20  ft.  Bpan.  I exhibit, 
together  with  the  working  drawings,  a diagram 
showing  the  outline  of  the  new  section  relatively 
to  that  of  the  old.  These  drawings  show  how, 
with  exactly  the  same  height,  the  proportional 
height  of  the  nave  is  greater  and  far  better 
than  that  of  the  old,  and  how  the  objectionable 
proportion  of  the  length  of  the  rafter,  which 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  wall,  and  the  general  baldness  of  interior 
effect,  have  been  obviated.  The  cubical  con- 
tents, as  shown  by  the  section  of  vertical  area, 
have  been  reduced  by  about  one-fourth.  The 
general  effect  of  height  and  spaciousness  is  as 
great  as  before,  if  not  greater.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  this  is  not  an  illustration  at  all  of  a 
cheap  church,  but  only  of  a most  important 
principle  in  the  direction  of  cheapness,  namely, 
construction  relatively  to  proportion,  form,  and 
general  treatment.  The  'appearance  of  the 
building  in  respect  of  form  and  proportion  is  a 
material  consideration.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
pillars  occupying  a part  of  the  available  area, 
and  to  some  extent  forming  an  obstruction.  But 
very  few  persons  in  a congregation  find  the 
interception  of  the  pillars  an  obstruction  to 
hearing  and  seeing  so  much  as  they  do  to  other 
obstructions,  such  as  distance,  or  accidental 
position,  in  a more  spacious  building.  Apart 
from  the  cost,  a building  would  be  produced  of 
form  better  adapted  to  almost  all  circumstances, 
exoept  in  the  case  of  a building  of  unusual 
magnitude  being  really  desirable,  and  of  pro- 
portionate length  and  height,  in  order,  for  in- 
stance, to  tower  far  above  all  surrounding 
objects  in  a crowded  city.  A great  deal  is  said 
about  the  obstruction  to  sight  and  hearing, 
caused  by  pillars  and  arches,  in  an  ordinary 
church.  In  respect  of  hearing,  it  is  certain, 
at  any  rate,  that  the  loss  would  be  far  greater 
through  the  cubical  contents  being  doubled  in  the 
manner  j ust  pointed  out, by  havingone  large  space ; 
whilst  in  respect  of  seeing,  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  majority  of  people  prefer  that  which 
impresses  them  the  most  with  a sense  of  fitness. 

I had  once  an  unusual,  though  excellent  oppor- 
tunity, twenty-five  years  ago,  of  putting  to  a 
practical  test  the  relations  of  cost  to  the  simple 
parallelogram  and  to  the  subdivided  church, 
and  I availed  myself  of  it.  Two  outlying  chapels 
were  to  be  built,  within  a mile  or  two  of  each 
other,  in  the  parish  of  Andover. 

The  cost  of  material  and  labour  and  other 
conditions  were  precisely  similar ; the  only  dif- 
fering circumstance  being  that  one  building,  at 
Smannel,  was  built  to  accommodate  176  persons, 
and  the  other  at  Hatherden  to  accommodate 
160.  The  larger  churoh  cost  6181.,  and  the 
smaller  700 1.,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  wrote  immediately  for  an  explanation 
of  the  remarkable  fact,  all  being  prepared  for  the 
reverse.  Unfortunately,  I lent  the  plans  of  these 
churches,  with  some  others,  many  years  ago,  to  a 
clergyman,  whose  conscience,  it  would  appear,  did 
not  allow  him  to  return  them.  One  can  only  con- 
clude that,  little  as  he  might  himself  value  them, 
he  had  a very  slight  notion  of  the  value  of  such 
drawings  to  others.  Even  when,  in  vain,  he  was 
asked  for  them,  no  excuse  or  explanation,  still 
less  apology,  was  considered  due.  I am  sorry 
to  say  this  has  precluded  me  from  giving  you 
proper  illustrations  of  my  most  interesting 
examples,  as  I wished  very  much  to  do. 

The  same  builders  were  invited  to  tender  for 
both  churches,  at  the  same  time ; and  I have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  each  one  estimated 
his  work  for  the  two  buildings  at  the  same 
prioes.  That  there  was  no  vagueness  in  the 
plans  or  specification  was  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  only  extra  in  either  case  was  the  ohurch- 


yard  gate.  In  each  instance  the  whole  of  the 
tenders  were  within  a small  range  of  each 
other,  and  in  every  case  the  estimate  for  the 
larger  churoh,  with  its  arcade,  aisle,  and  transept, 
was  less  than  the  other,  which  was  built  upon 
the  simpler  plan,  in  spite  of  the  extra  cost  of 
pillars  and  arches.  The  actual  cost  of  the  one 
was  about  41.  5s.  per  person,  and  of  the  other 
31.  10s.  Your  own  experience  will  have  told 
you  that  the  larger  cubical  contents  will  cost  the 
more ; and  under  similar  circumstances  the 
relative  proportion  between  these  will  be  very 
close.  This  practical  illustration,  however,  may 
be  none  the  less  interesting  and  instructive  for 
what  it  is  worth,  as  a mere  question  of  cost. 
The  height  of  the  main  walls  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  larger  is 
more  picturesque ; and,  to  me,  it  has  more 
character  and  suitableness  for  its  purpose  than 
the  other ; it  is  the  one  which  I should  prefer 
for  my  own  use.  Subordinate  parts,  moreover, 
afford  not  only  additional  play  and  feature,  but 
seem  to  add  size  and  importance  to  the  main 
part,  and  allow  much  more  soope  for  variety  and 
play  of  design.  The  little  chapel  at  New  Quay, 
in  Cornwall,  of  whioh  also  I give  illustrations, 
was  built  to  accommodate  180  pei’sons,  at  a cost 
of  about  6801.,  which  is  slightly  Lss  iu  propor- 
tion than  that  at  Smannel.  Here,  however, 
building  was  in  some  respeots  cheaper  than  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  I have  since  en- 
larged it  to  double  the  size,  at  about  the  same 
rate,  by  means  of  lengthening  it,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a gabled  aisle. 

We  will  now  look  at  another  church  which 
must  come  under  the  denomination  of  cheap, 
also  in  Hampshire,  at  Freemantle,  near  South- 
ampton. This  church  is  for  940  persons,  and' 
cost  2,8601., — a fraction  over  31.  per  person.  It 
is  not  a church  which  I should  like  to  attempt 
to  repeat  for  the  same  mouey,  being  a perma- 
nent structure  of  some  pretensions ; and  although 
I have  been  told  that  I ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
mentioning  the  cost,  I cannot  say  that  I am 
ashamed  of  the  building  itsel f,  which  has  since 
been  provided  with  a belfry  tower  and  spire,  and 
subsequently  enriched  with  carving.  The  church 
is  built  and  finished  with  brick  internally,  and 
cased  externally  with  Swanage  stone.  The 
Btonework  of  the  windows  is  thinner  than  I like 
to  have  it ; but  the  introduction  of  moulded 
bricks  for  labels  and  strings  is  a piece  of 
economy  well  repaid  in  respect  of  colour  by  the 
result.  The  difficulty  which  necessitated  the 
greatest  care  in  reducing  the  oost  to  a minimum, 
was  that  the  whole  scheme  had  come  to  a com- 
plete deadlock  after  eight  or  ten  years  of  re- 
peated endeavours  to  start  it,  and  the  successive 
abandonment  of  impracticable  plans. 

I suppose,  at  the  present  day,  that  churches- 
built  at  the  cost  of  less  than  6d.  per  cubic  foot 
may  fairly  come  under  the  denomination  of 
cheap  churohes.  I exhibit  drawings  of  what  1 
have  recently  effected  at  Hanwell,  at  the  cost  of 
little  more  than  5.f  d.  It  does  not  protend  to  be  a 
show  church,  but  it  is  odo  of  which  no  one  need 
be  ashamed,  built,  as  it  has  been,  to  supply  the 
urgent  need  of  a poor  and  populous  district.  It 
is  built  of  common  stook  bricks,  with  moulded 
arches,  jambs,  and  other  dressings  of  red  brick ; 
the  only  stonework  used  being  for  the  pillars, 
caps  and  bases  of  arcades,  and  the  tracery  of 
windows.  Here  are  no  tiled  passages,  but  one 
floor  of  wood  block  throughout.  The  upper 
parts  of  walls  and  spandrels  between  arches  are 
plastered.  Only  chairs  at  present  are  provided, 
and  somewhat  meagre  fittings.  But  the  perma- 
nent portion  of  the  fabric  is  thoroughly  sub- 
stantial, and  all  the  requirements  of  the  societies 
have  been  fulfilled.  The  interior  area  of  this 
building  is  about  5,S00  ft.,  and  the  accommoda- 
tion, being  nearly  10  ft.  super,  for  each  person, 
is  for  600  persons,  according  to  the  plan,  at  a 
cost  of  just  over  4,0001., — of  course,  without  the 
steeple. 

An  excellent  church,  by  Mr.  Cutts,  in  North 
Kensington,  has  been  deservedly  well  spoken 
of  as  accommodating  750  persons,  at  a cost  of 
5,0001.  This  happens  to  be  within  a fraction  of 
the  same  cost,  proportionately,  as  the  church  at 
Hanwell.  But  I have  just  commenced  a cheap 
mission  church  at  St.  Michael’s,  Wandsworth- 
road,  Battersea,  which,  with  an  equal  accom- 
modation, comes  to  nearlv  1,0001.  less,  when  the 
cost  of  the  crypt,  suggested  by  the  fall  in  the 
level  of  ground,  is  taken  into  account.  The 
price  per  cubic  foot  is  about  the  same,  but  it  is 
an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in  respect 
of  total  cost  by  reducing  the  height,  and  conse- 
quently the  cubic  contents,  and  by  economising 
the  construction.  The  result  remains  yet  to  be 
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seen.  Ifc  will,  however,  in  any  case,  fulfil  the  re- 
quirement for  which  it  is  erected.  Here  I have 
had  recourse  to  wide  aisles  without  a proper 
clearstory,  but  with  wooden  dormer  windows  in 
lieu  of  it.  The  tenders  for  this  were  all  within 
200Z.  of  each  other,  so  that  the  amount  is  fairly 
to  be  relied  on. 

None  of  these,  however,  touch  the  even  yet 
more  difficult  question  of  cheap  or  temporary 
mission  churches.  For  these  we  must  look 
beyond  and  beneath  the  range  of  what  we  have 
been  discussing. 


from  a local  plan.  Some  increase  of  cost,  how- 
ever, was  necessitated  by  a lengthening  of  the 
building,  which,  according  to  the  first  plan,  was 
not  large  enough  by  about  one-sixth  to  accom- 
modate the  number  of  persons  for  which  it  was 
supposed  to  be  erected.  In  dealing  with  it,  I 
had  to  raise  the  pitch  of  the  roof  considerably, 
and  I lowered  the  walls  by  2 ft.,  but  had  the 
building  been  proposed  for  300  or  400,  instead 
of  150,  the  treatment  of  it  must  have  been  very 
different,  and  very  much  more  difficult  to  deal 
with,  at  the  same  rate  of  oost,  in  order  to  obtain 


In  addition  to  considerations  of  form  and  anything  like  a fair  proportion.  My  treatment 
proportion,  we  have  to  fall  back  Btill  further  did  not  in  any  respect  add  to  the  cost  beyond 
upon  substance  aud  structure.  A tbiu  wall  the  addition  of  the  one-sixth  part  of  increased 
implies  economy  by  a reduced  amount  of  roofing  area  already  referred  to,  which  brought  up  the 
to  cover  it,  and  a reduced  total  of  cubical  j accommodation  from  132  to  153,  and  the  builder’s 
content.  tender  from  363Z.  to  423Z..15s. 


I have  spoken  depreciatingly  of  iron.  The 
iron  church  at  Battersea-rise  was  reconstructed 
at  Nightingale-lane.  Its  accommodation  was 
for  400  persons.  It  cost  originally  1,600Z.,  or 
4 1.  per  sitting.  Its  temporary  removal  on  to 
another  part  of  the  same  site  during  the  build- 
ing of  the  permanent  church  cost  500Z.  Its 
subsequent  removal  and  re-erection  in  Nightin- 
gale-lane again  cost  500Z.  That  at  St.  Michael’s, 
Wandsworth-common,  accommodating  about  130 
persons,  at  the  rate  of  8 ft.  super,  for  each, 
would  have  cost  for  removal  on  the  same  site 
about  130Z. 

I have  found  the  cheapest  and  best  material 
for  such  purposes  to  be  wood-framing,  covered 
inside  and  out  with  lath  and  plaster,  and  roofed 
with  felt  on  boarding.  It  may  be  well,  how- 
ever, if  it  should  be  desired  to  give  it  a little 
more  permanency,  to  cover  with  pantiles  or 
slates  on  the  roofs  and  upper  parts  of  gables  or 
walls,  especially  in  exposed  situations.  The 
Mission  Church  of  St.  John’s  at  Littlehampton 
is  constructed  in  this  manner.  The  first  con- 
tract, for  the  accommodation  of  210  persons 
according  to  the  usual  standard  of  church- 
building societies,  though  not,  of  course,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  requirements  for  a perma- 
nent building,  wa3  under  650Z.,  or  little  over  31. 
each,  again  at  the  rate  of  8 ft.  per  person. 
Slating  and  some  stiffening  of  the  timbers  added 
50Z.  to  the  cost.  Additional  room  for  nearly 
eighty  persons,  by  an  aisle  on  the  south  side, 
has  now  been  provided  for  200Z.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  2Z.  10s.  each.  The  site  is  not  freehold,  and  I 
detached  the  structure  by  laying  the  wood-Bills 
on  a strip  of  felt  without  any  mortar-bed. 

Here,  again,  I have  adopted  the  principle  of 
the  olearetory,  which  is  carried  upon  wooden 
posts,  with  low  aisles.  The  roof  was  to  have 
been  covered  with  iron  and  a thin  course  of 
concrete.  This  was  changed  to  slates.  It  i8 
ceiled  with  deal  boarding  to  follow  the  lines  of 
back  of  principals,  which  are  laminated,  of  three 
boards  1 in.  thick,  nailed  aud  bolted.  The  roof 
is  tied  with  iron  rods  and  braces.  The  wooden 
supports,  only  6 in.  by  6 in.  and  17  ft.  high, 
were  found  to  be  insufficient  to  stand  the  rock- 
ing of  the  wind,  aud  were  strengthened  with 
pieces  bolted  to  them.  The  building  depends 
for  its  effect,  which  is  quite  church-like,  wholly 
upon  the  general  proportion  and  form,  and 
: arrangements. 

There  is,  as  it  were,  no  detail,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  and  it  has  no  pretension  to  be 
more  than  it  really  is,  a cheap  but  thoroughly 
usable  and  ecclesiastical  building.  A class-room 
and  various  extraneous  appliances  have  been 
added,  which  are  not  included  iu  the  statement 
of  cost.  In  a somewhat  similar  building  in  Park- 
road,  Brighton,  but  with  external  brick  walls,  I 
provided,  as  here,  wooden  posts  and  a wooden 
clearstory.  A better  and  more  permanent  con- 
struction was  desired,  and  the  builder  proposed 
cast-iron  pillars  and  9-in.  arches  for  the  arcades  ; 

I found,  howevor,  that  at  a considerable  saving 
and  at  a vast  improvement  to  the  building,  a 
were  able  to  adopt  stone  caps  and  bases,  9-iu. 
stone  shafts,  instead  of  iron,  and  an  arcade  of 
14-in.  work  instead  of  9-in.  This  building 
30  x 40,  affords  accommodation  for  400  persons 
at  a cost  of  about  2,000Z.,  or  nearly  5Z  per 
person  at  8 ft.  each.  The  chapel  at  Axford, 
aear  Hungerford,  was  a marvel  of  cheapness] 
ind  perhaps  may  be  thought  to  tell  against  the 
orinciple  which  I have  laid  down.  It  is  a plain 
>arallelogram,  accommodating  at  the  rate  of 
7 ft.  super,  each  person,  or  less  than  3Z.  each 
»erson,  153  persons,  for  about  4257.,  built  of 
lint  and  brick,  and  covered  with  slates.  It  has 
. well-pitched  roof,  and  the  walls  are  10  ft.  high, 
vith  wooden  windows.  Now  I had  here  to  put 
oto  better  shape  without  increase  of  cost  a 
esigu  already  contracted  for  by  a local  builder 


I have  now  endeavoured  to  show  you  not  only 
what  I think  may  be  done,  and  ought  to  be 
done,  but  what  ha3  been  done,  with  fairly  satis- 
factory results,  if  one  may  believe  the  testimony 
of  those  most  interested  in  their  production  and 
use.  And  I confess  to  no  sense  of  shame  in  the 
pai  t which  I have  taken  in  furthering  the  views 
and  wishes  of  those  whose  requirements  had  to 
be  met  one  way  or  the  other. 

I know  as  well  as  anyone  that  our  works  are 
criticised  for  what  they  actually  are,  and  not 
for  what  they  might  have  been  had  more  money 
been  available.  The  critic,  or  the  public  who 
make  use  of  the  building,  can  know  nothing  of 
the  circumstances,  the  difficulties,  the  impecu- 
nioaity  of  the  promoters  of  many  such  schemes, 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  expected  to  make  any 
allowance  whatever  for  them.  Let  our  uncostly 
works,  then,  bear  upon  their  face  the  evidences 
of  their  uncostliness ; let  them  not  be  decked 
out  in  structural  finery  to  which  they  are  not 
entitled;  and  then  let  ns  comfort  oursdves 
with  the  conviction  that  we  have  done  better 
than  our  severest  critics  could  have  done  under 
similar  circumstances. 

You  may  now  be  inclined  to  think  that  I have 
said  and  done  far  too  much  on  behalf  of  cheap 
churches,  but  pray  do  not  from  this  go  away 
with  the  idea  that  we  ought  to  be  content  with 
an  inexpensive  makeshift  building,  or  that  I am 
not  myself  as  deeply  alive  as  others  can  be  to 
the  benefits  of  better  buildings  where  and  when 
they  may  be  had,  or  to  the  impression  which 
they  are  calculated  to  produce  of  devotion  in 
the  worshipper,  of  instruction,  edification,  and 
pleasure  in  the  spectator. 

Do  not  even  listen,  for  a moment,  to  the 
popular  cry,  “ Why  all  this  waste  upon  splendid 
and  beautiful  buildings,  when  so  many  are  desti- 
tute of  churches  of  any  description,  or  even  of 
healthy  homes  ? ” 

Without  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  rich,  or  with- 
out indulgence  in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  or 
in  high  art,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  or  what- 
ever  else  men  may  please  to  call  it,  nine-tenths 
of  the  amount  which  has  been  spent  in  im- 
poverished districts  would  never  have  been 
spent  at  all.  The  greater  need  would  never  have 
been  felt,  and  never  supplied. 

A cheap  building  is  often,  as  it  were,  a neces- 
sary evil, — a mere  substitute  for  something 
better,  which  may,  and  sometimes  does,  stand 
in  the  way  of  what  might  be  of  a higher  and 
more  permanent  character.  But  it  is  in  one 
sense  a school  of  art.  It  teaches  us  the  best, 
the  most  natural,  the  most  simple  modes  of  con- 
struction, and  fits  us  for  the  better  use  of  our 
higher  opportunities.  Let  us  not,  then,  despise 
small  things,  but  let  us  rather  aim  at  making 
small  things  great,  by  our  care  and  diligent  use 
of  them,  knowing  this  to  be  one  important 
element  iu  ultimate  success. 


ST.  STEPHEN’S,  WALBROOK. 

Of  the  City  churches  which  have  recently 


ASHBURNHAM  HOUSE. 


From  what  we  learn,  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  this  “ Btately  house,” 
to  quote  Dean  Stanley’s  words,  “ built  by  Inigo 
Jones,  and  illustrated  by  Sir  J.  Soane,”  is  in  some 
danger.  For  without  their  knowledge,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  subsequently  against  their 
earnest  remonstrances,  it  was,  fifteen  years  ago, 
transferred  prospectively  from  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  to  the  Governing  Body 
of  Westminster  School.  If  this  be  true,  the  case 
is  one  that  demands  inquiry.  Nothing  should 
be  done  in  haste,  as  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  school  is  in  a state  of  transition.  Mean- 
while, the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  the  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings,  should 
1 consider  as  to  the  necessity  for  iuterference. 


passed  through  the  ordeal  of  “ restoration, 
none  perhaps  have  survived  the  process  and 
suffered  so  little  injury  as  has  the  Church  of 
St.  Stephen,  Walbrook.  Indeed,  all  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  the  works  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  muBt  agree  in  congratulating  Mr.  T. 
Milbourn,  the  architect,  on  having  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  carrying  cut  requisite 
and  important  repairs  without  destroying,  for 
the  mere  indulgence  of  individual  tnBte  or  in- 
creasing the  outlay,  characteristic  features, 
— as  much  tie  property  of  the  future  as 
they  are  of  the  present, — and  which,  once 
lost,  can  never  be  replaced.  A contrast  may 
well  be  made  between  what  has  been  done  at 
St.  Stephen’s  and  the  work  at  St.  Sepulchre’s, 
on  Holborn  Viaduct.  From  my  long  association 
with  the  latter  I may  be  allowed  the  compari- 
son, and  to  express  the  regret,  after  what  can 
be  seen  at  St.  Stephen’s,  that  the  advice  ten- 
dered by  so  many  architects  and  antiquaries 
was  rejected  by  those  in  power.  In  the  one  case, 
as  many  hundreds  of  pounds  as  there  were 
thousands  in  the  other  have  sufficed  to  do  all 
that  was  requisite.  If  the  same  counsels  had 
prevailed  in  the  latter  case  as  have  directed 
the  work  at  Walbrook,  a long,  costly,  and  vexa- 
tions litigation  would  have  been  avoided,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  City 
templos  would  not  present,  as  it  now  does, 
a host  of  distasteful  incongruities,  but  would 
have  been  preserved  to  the  parishioners  in  the 
condition  bequeathed  by  their  ancestors. 

In  the  course  of  his  recent  work,  Mr. 
Milbourn  had  the  opportunity  of  making  an 
exhaustive  search  in  the  paroohial  records,  and 
extracted  therefrom  a large  amount  of  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  church.  He  has  kindly 
permitted  me  to  extract  from  his  note-book 
the  following  memoranda,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  as  matter  hitherto  unpublished, 
and  as  comprising  an  accurate  account  of  the 
action  taken  with  regard  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church  after  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Vestry  at  this  time 
appears  to  have  been  held  at  the  “ Cardenall’s 
Capp,  in  Moorfields,”  on  February  28th,  1666-7 
(old  style),  but  it  seems  that  few  steps,  if  any, 
were  taken  towards  rebuilding  until  some  years 
later. 

In  1670,  22  Charles  II.,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  for  rebuilding  the  City  of  London, 
and  uniting  of  pariehes  and  rebuilding  of  the 
ecclesiastical  edifices  destroyed  by  the  late  fire, 
by  which  the  parishes  of  St.  Stephen  Walbrook 
and  St.  Benet  Sherehog  were  united  into  one 
parish,  and  by  this  Act  it  was  also  provided  that 
the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  should  be  the  parish 
churoh  of  the  two  parishes  so  united. 

Provision  having  been  made  to  meet  the 
expense  of  rebuilding  the  churob,  a vestry  was 
held  ou  December  4th,  1672,  and  the  minutes 
record, — “There  was  ye  same  time  sent  som  of 
yc  Vestreymen  to  attend  on  y e Court  of  Assistance 
of  yc  Grocrd  Company  then  sitting  at  Grocers 
Hall,  to  begg  their  presence  at  ye  laying  ye  first 
foundation-stones  of  yc  church,”  “ the  17th  inst. 
>e  sd  Company  being  patrons  of  yc  sd  church.” 

On  the  17th  Decomber,  1672,  the  ceremonial 
of  laying  the  foundation-stones  took  place,  the 
stones  being  laid  in  the  “ east  foundacon  ” iu 
the  following  order:— The  first  stone  was  laid 
by  Sir  Robert  HansoD,  knight,  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  London  ; the  second  by  Sir  Thomas 
Chicheley,  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Privy  Council; 
the  third  was  laid  by  Sir  John  Robinson,  Lieu- 
tenant of  his  Majesty’s  Tower  ; after  which  six 
members  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the 
Grocers’  Company  each  laid  a stone,  the  cere- 
mony concluding  with  the  Rector,  Mr.  Robert 
Marriott,  the  two  ohurchwardens,  and  four 
parishioners  also  each  laying  a stone. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1673,  a vestry  then 
sitting,  “ y°  right  honrbl  Sr  Thom.  Chitchley, 
whose  Ancestors  were  the  founders  of”  the 
“church,  sent”  “ 1001'  toward  yc  rebuilding  yc 
same.” 

At  a vestry  held  on  the  19th  of  the  preceding 
February,  it  was  “ordered  Dr  Christopher 
Wren,  iu  consideration  of  his  great  care  and 
extraordinary  paines  taken  in  yc  contriving  ye 
designe  of  yc  churche,  and  assisting  in  yu  re- 
building yc  same,  be  presente  him  or  his  Ladey 
20  guioneys  in  a silke  purse,  and  Mr.  Woodrof, 
ye  Syrveyr,  wlh  5 guinneys,  and  y'  they  both 
be  invited  and  desired  to  dine  w'h  yL'  vestrey 
at  yc  Swan,  in  Olde  Fish-streete,  yc  next  vestrey 
day,  wch  is  apoynted  this  day  fourtuigh.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — At  a 

meeting  of  this  Association  on  the  2nd  inBt., 
Mr.  M'Lauchlan,  president,  in  the  chair,  Dr.  R. 
M.  Ferguson  delivered  a lecture  on  “ Acoustics.” 
The  lecturer  first  discussed  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  architect  had  to  contend  in  selecting 
forms  and  materials  for  the  proper  management 
of  sound.  One  of  the  most  important  facts,  he 
said,  was  that  several  reflecting  surfaces  or 
transmitting  media  acted  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  ear  was  unable  to  estimate  the  separate 
effect  produced  by  each.  All  could  not  be 
silenced  to  estimate  the  action  of  one  ody.  He 
discussed,  in  the  course  of  the  lecture,  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  of 
sound  bearing  on  walls  and  windows,  and  con- 
cluded by  showing,  with  the  aid  of  the  lime- 
light, the  reflection  and  interference  of  the 
surface  waves  of  water  in  pools  shaped  so  as  to 
represent  the  ground-plan  or  vertical  section  of 
well-known  public  halls. 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society. — 
On  Saturday,  February  2Gth,  this  Society  paid  a 
visit  to  Merton  College  and  St.  Alban  Hall.  The 
members  were  received  at  Merton  College  by 
the  Rev.  Noel  Freeling.  Mr.  Brnton  gave  an 
account  of  the  architectural  features  of  the 
College.  The  earliest  buildings  would  seem  to 
have  been  erected  in  1270,  and  of  this  work 
portions  remain  in  the  base  of  the  tower,  which 
was  not,  however,  completed  till  1451.  The 
date  assigned  to  the  cbaDcel  was  about  1300, 
not  1277,  in  which  year  a high  altar  is  reoorded 
to  have  been  consecrated,  but  this  probably  Btood 
under  the  tower-aroh.  The  painted  roof,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Pulley,  a Fellow  of  the  College,  and 
the  altar-piece,  assigned  by  tradition  to  Tinto- 
retto, as  well  as  the  early  brass  and  fine  brasses 
were  pointed  out  to  the  Society.  The  founder, 
Walter  de  Merton,  obtained  from  Reading  Abbey 
the  advowson  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Jokm, 
which  he  rebuilt,  providing  at  the  same  time 
accommodation  for  his  scholars.  This  accounts 
for  the  present  combination  of  pariah  chnrch 
and  college  chapel.  A private  chapel,  in  which 
week-day  services  were  held,  formerly  existed 
on  the  site  of  the  kitchen.  It  was  remarked  as 
a curious  fact  that  the  accident  which  deter- 
mined the  form  of  Merton  Chapel  had  given 
a plan  for  the  erection  of  other  chapels,  such 
as  those  of  MagdaleD,  All  Souls’,  and  New 
Colleges.  The  library  was  bnilt  in  1350,  but 
Mr.  Bruton  stated  his  opinion  that  it  was  erected 
as  a dormitory,  being  on  too  large  a scale  for  a 
library  of  that  date.  This  theory  was  supported 
by  the  absence  of  all  evidence  of  thiB  building 
being  used  as  a library  till  more  than  a century 
after  its  completion.  The  Society  afterwards 
went  over  St.  Alban  Hall. 


and  well  ventilated.  But,  he  said,  the  propor- 
tion of  dwellings  which  fulfilled  those  simple 
but  very  important  requirements  to  the  whole 
mass  of  houses  was  very  small  indeed.  Even 
those  houses  which  were  supplied  with  what 
were  called  “all  modern  appliances”  were 
often  little  better  than  nurseries  for  disease; 
and  in  the  same  way  even  the  simplest  dwellings 
might  fulfil  the  requirements  of  health  and 
comfort. 


THE  COPYHOLD  COMMISSION. 

The  thirty-ninth  report  of  the  Copyhold  Com- 
missioners to  her  Majesty’s  principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  has  been 
issued  as  a Parliamentary  paper.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

“We  have  now  completed  14,147  enfranchisements  and 
commutations,  of  which  402  enfranchisements  have  been 
effected  during  the  past  year.  The  particulars  of  these  a-  e 
17  enfranchisements  in  clerical  manors,  20  in  collegiate 
manors,  and  365  in  lay  manors.  Besides  these  enlran- 
chisements  we  have  received  160  applications,  of  which  17 
a -e  under  the  voluntary  and  143  under  the  compulsory 
powers  of  the  Acts.  We  have  also  to  report  that,  under 
the  powers  given  to  us  by  Section  35  of  the  Copyhold  Act, 
1852,  we  have  suspended  the  proceedings  in  a proposed 
compulsory  enfranchisement  by  a tenant  of  the  manor  of 
Prit'lewell  Priory,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  : — The  land  comprises  about  an  acre 
fronting  the  sea,  and  abutting  on  the  public  promenade  at 
Southend.  The  tenant  was  admitted  to  it— ‘ upon  trust, 
nevertheless,  to  keep  the  said  piece  or  parcel  of  land  en- 
closed, and  to  form  a promenade  thereof  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  and  visitors  of  Southend,’  ‘and 
upon  condition  that,  in  case  the  said  piece  or  parcel  of 
land  shall  be  built  upon,  or  shall  bo  planted  with  tre  s or 
shrubs  which  shall  at  any  time  be  higher  than  4 ft.,  then 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  lord  of  this  manor  to  seize  and 
to  assume  the  said  piece  or  parcel  of  land  into  his  hands  as 
forfeited.’  The  enfranchisement,  if  effected,  would  release 
the  land  from  this  trust  and  condition,  which  release  would 
be  injurious  to  the  property  of  the  lord  and  other  copy- 
holders  of  the  manor,  as  well  as  to  the  public  interest, 
and  would,  in  our  opinion,  produce  such  an  especial  hard- 
ship as  is  provided  for  by  the  section  above  mentioned. 
We  have  further  to  report  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
invested  in  us  by  ‘ The  Universities  College  and  Estates 
Act,  1853,’  the  ‘ Universities  and  College  Estates  Act 
Extension,  I860,’  and  the  ‘ Universities  and  College  E dates 
Amendment  Act,  1880,’  we  have  authorised  1,165  sales,  426 
purchases,  75  enfranchisements,  72  exchanges,  17  transfers 
of  trust,  29  applications  for  the  augmentation  of  benefices, 
205  applications  for  raising  money,  and  9 cases  of  applica- 
tion of  purchase  money  under  the  Amendment  Act  of  1880. 
Of  these,  32  sales,  16  purchases,  1 exchange,  1 transfer  of 
trust,  7 applications  for  the  augmentation  of  benelices, 
9 applications  for  raising  money,  and  9 cases  of  appliealion 
of  purebaso-money  under  the  Amendment  Act  of  1830, 
have  been  authorised  during  the  past  year." 

The  commissioners  signing  the  report  are 
Messrs.  James  Caird  and  G.  A.  Leach,  and  Lord 
Lyttelton.  


THE  SANITARY  MOVEMENT. 

Bristol. — Mr.  Henry  Masters,  architect,  read 
a paper  on  the  3rd  inst.  in  the  Library  of  the 
Museum,  Queen’s-road,  on  “ Sanitary  Science  as 
applied  to  Our  Dwellings.”  He  urged  upon  his 
hearers  the  importance  of  every  householder 
making  himself  familiar  with  the  position  of  his 
honse-drains,  and  also  the  general  principles 
upon  which  the  sanitary  arrangements  were 
constiucted,  but  be  cautioned  them  not  to  be 
their  own  sanitarians,  but  rather  to  be  advised 
by  those  who  had  made  the  matter  their  study,  as 
the  science  of  sanitation  was  very  complicated, 
and  required  a loDg  practical  knowledge  by  those 
who  professed  the  science.  He  also  contra.-ted 
the  ready-made  houses  of  onr  day  with  those 
erected  by  onr  forefathers ; and  he  stated  that, 
although  he  had  tested  a large  number  of 
houses  in  Bristol  and  Clifton,  he  found  bnt  a 
small  proportion  fit  to  live  in  from  a Banitary 
point  of  view. 

Manchester. — Another  of  the  series  of  health 
lectures  for  the  people,  which  are  being  given 
under  the  anspices  of  the  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford Sanitary  Association,  was  delivered  on  the 
4th  inst.,  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Religions  Insti- 
tute, Corporation-street,  Manchester.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Dr.  Henry  Browne,  president  of 
the  association.  The  lecturer  was  Dr.  Simpson, 
of  the  Manchester  Royal  Infirmary,  and  the  title 
of  his  lecture,  “ The  House  : its  Structure, 
Heating,  Ventilation,  &c.”  The  lecturer  dealt 
with  his  subject  very  fully,  setting  out  with  the 
broad  principle  that  every  house,  from  the 
palace  of  the  nobleman  to  the  cottage  of  the 
artisan  and  labourer,  ought  to  be  dry,  warm, 


VENTILATION  AND  WARMING. 

As  one  who  has  taken  much  interest  in  the 
matter  of  ventilation  and  warmiDg  for  some 
years,  and  has  practically  tried  to  carry  out 
various  plans  in  several  houses  he  has  lived  in, 

I may,  perhaps,  venture  to  say  a few  words  on 
this  much-discussed  question. 

With  regard  to  ventilating,  I think  the  follow- 
ing facts  prove  conclusively  that  the  exits  ought 
to  be  at  the  top  of  a room.  The  room  I am  now 
sitting  in  is  12  ft.  by  14  ft.  and  11  ft.  6 in.  A 
good  fire  is  burning  in  it,  and  a gas-light  con- 
suming 5 6 cubic  feet  per  hour.  A Boyle’s 
chimney  veutilator  opens  into  the  chimney,  and 
from  150  cubic  feet  to  180  cubic  feet  of  air  pasB 
through  the  opening  of  the  grate  per  minute, 
besides  what  passes  through  the  ventilator.  The 
latter  amount  I am  not  at  all  certain  about,  but 
I do  not  think  it  is  less  than  20  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  These  estimates  are  based  on  measure- 
ments made  with  an  anemometer  by  Casella. 
The  room  is  perfectly  fresh  and  pleasant. 
Before  the  ventilator  was  put  into  the  chimney 
close  under  the  cornice,  and  when  250  to 
300  cubic  feet  of  air  was  passing  through  the 
fireplace  per  minute,  the  room  became  un- 
pleasantly close  when  two  persons  were  staying 
in  it  for  any  length  of  time  during  the  day, 
unless  the  window  was  opened  at  the  top,  which 
of  oourse  disturbed  the  air  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  room  and  brought  more  or  less  of  it  down  to 
the  fire.  When  the  gas  was  lighted  it  became 
unbearably  close.  Now,  here  is  a room  con- 
taining 1,900  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  that  amount 
passing  through  it  every  seven  or  eight  minutes, 
md  yet  it  becomes  close,  especially  when  the 
gas  is  lighted.  As  soon  as  ventilation  is  esta- 
blished by  an  exit  into  the  chimney  at  the  top 
of  the  room  the  closeness  ceases,  and  even  with 
five  people  in  the  room  and  the  gas  alight  it  no 
longer  becomes  dose. 

With  regard  to  warming,  my  experience  only 
relates  to  steam  and  hut-water  applied  centrally 
and  also  in  rooms.  That  experience  leads  me 


to  the  conclusion  that,  with  ample  ventilation, 
fresh  air  may  be  conducted  over  steam  or  hot- 
water  radiators  without  losing  its  freshness.  In 
one  house  I lived  in  for  three  years,  I fitted 
up  steam-pipes  and  radiators  throughout,  and 
Arnott’s  ventilators  in  every  room  but  one 
leading  direct  into  the  chimney,  close  to  the 
ceiling.  In  one  room  the  chimney  could  not  be 
found”  Fresh  air  was  admitted  from  the  front 
of  the  honse  through  a lumber-room,  aud  up 
through  the  hall-floor,  in  which  a radiator  was 
suDk.  Steam-pipes  and  radiator  were  fixed 
underneath  each  window,  so  that  as  cold  air 
came  down,  partly  coming  in  at  the  joints,  and 
partly  the  air  of  the  room  cooled  by  contact 
with  the  glass,  it  was  met  by  an  ascending 
current  of  hot  air,  and  consequently  all  cold 
draughts  along  the  floor  were  entirely  pre- 
vented. 

The  ventilators  allowed  an  escape  of  from 
20  to  50  cubic  feet  per  minute,  according  to  the 
difference  of  temperature  inside  and  outside  the 
house,  and  also  dependent  on  the  height  of  a 
ohimney  into  wbioh  they  entered.  All  grate- 
registers  wore  closed  except  in  the  one  room 
unprovided  with  a ventilator.  No  fires  were 
used  in  the  house  except  iu  the  kitchen,  the 
steam-boiler,  and  occasionally  in  the  drawing- 
room, which  was  rather  large,  asd  not  suffi- 
ciently provided  with  radiators  for  an  external 
temperature  of  leas  than  5°  below  freezing. 
Except  in  summer,  the  windows  of  that  house 
were  scarcely  ever  opened  except  for  cleaning. 
The  rooms,  exoept  the  one  without  a ventilator, 
never  became  close,  even  with  30  ft.  of  gas 
burning  per  hour,  and  nine  to  twelve  people  in 
a room.  Even  those  who  were  most  prejudiced 
had  to  admit  this.  I do  not  put  forward  this 
system  of  chimney-ventilation  as  the  best,  but 
it  is  one  available  in  houses  already  built,  and 
one  involving  little  expense.  It  has  one  great 
drawback;  it  is  least  efficient  when  most 
wanted.  When  the  temperature  outside  ap- 
proaches that  inside  the  house,  the  ventilating 
power  diminishes  very  much.  We  can,  of 
course,  under  such  circumstances  open  the 
windows  top  and  bottom.  It  is  a system  which 
worked  well  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  outer 
temperature  was  always  low  both  summer  and 
winter. 

The  b team-boiler  was  self-feeding  by  means 
of  a ball  valve.  The  valve  was  placed  in  a 
tube  1 ft.  below  the  boiler,  so  as  to  be  always 
cold,  and  was  made  of  india-rubber.  It  was  in 
constant  use  day  and  night  for  full  eight  months 
in  two  successive  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  was  as  good  as  new,  apparently.  The  fire 
was  small  and  shallow,  8 in.  by  8 in.  by  5 in.  deep, 
and  a conical  hopper  forming  part  of  the  boiler 
placed  over  it  to  contain  a reserve  of  coal.  The 
fire  was  regulated  by  the  pressure  in  the  boiler 
working  the  damper  when  it  exceeded  3 lb.  per 
square  inch.  It  was  attended  to  by  the  cook, 
who,  after  a little  instruction,  had  no  more 
trouble  with  it. 

For  facility  of  regulation  and  rapid  adap- 
tation to  the  constant  changes  of  our  climate,  I 
greatly  prefer  steam  or  a combination  of  steam 
and  hot  water  to  hot  water  alone ; but  it  is 
hardly  admissible  in  any  house  where  there  is 
no  one  with  some  knowledge  of  how  to  set 
matters  right  in  case  of  a tap  tricking  fast,  or 
some  similar  accident. 

It  may,  I think,  be  a matter  of  some  import- 
ance in  preventing  the  burnt  feel  in  heated  air 
to  cause  all  the  air  to  be  heated  to  pass  over  the 
heaters,  and  not  a portion  only,  as  is  often  the 
case.  A small  portion  highly  heated  does  not 
readily  mix  with  the  rest,  and  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  offending  the  nose  before  it  is 
mixed. 

I would  add  a caution  as  to  the  use  of  venti- 
lators opening  into  obimneys. 

1.  Never  put  one  into  a chimney  apt  to  smoke 
without  first  curing  that  tendency,  or  it  will  be 
aggravated. 

2.  Never  pnt  one  into  a sitting-room  or  any 
room  required  to  be  warm,  without  providing 
some  means  besides  a common  open  fire  to  warm 
the  room.  From  neglectiog  to  attend  to  this, 
we  hear  so  often  in  regard  to  these  exit  as  well 
as  inlet  ventilators  from  the  open  air , “ Oh  ! 
what  a draught ! ” All  the  warm  air  goes  to 
the  top  of  the  room,  and  is  removed  by  the  ven- 
tilator. The  air  in  the  room  is  consequently  so 
cold  that  any  movement  of  the  air  is  felt  as  a 
cold  draught.  Warm  air  must  be  provided  from 
the  hall,  or  a stove  so  made  as  to  admit  hot  air, 
or  some  other  way,  otherwise  the  ventilator  will 
soon  be  closed  to  stop  “ that  dranght.” 

A.  Gray. 
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A POSITION  FOR  SMALL-POX 
HOSPITALS. 

Sir, — 1.  Select  a good  site. 

2.  Erect  the  buildings  on  columns  and  girders 
50  ft.  tolOOft.  above  ground-level,  with  necessary 
lifts,  &o. 

3.  The  ground-area  to  be  made  a convalescent 
garden  for  patients  previously  to  leaving. 

4.  Further  details  if  desired. 

Philip  B.  Lee. 


VENTILATION,  CHIMNEY-DRAUGHT,  AND 
SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 

Sin,— I have  read  the  letter  ofyoar  correspondent,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Itidout,  F.C.S.,  with  grent  amazement,  and  shall 
very  shortly  dispose  of  his  statements. 

He  describes  me  as  having  stated  that  “ there  are  no 
means  of  measuring  tho  passage  of  combnstion  ga3es 
through  a chimney.”  I said  nothing  of  the  kind.  What 
1 did  say  was  that  " we  have  no  air-moter  or  anemometer, 
as  it  is  c*lled,  by  which  we  can  as  readily  ascertain  all  about 
chimney-draught  as  we  can  about  temperature  bv  the  use 
of  a thermometer.”  It  ii  true  we  may  buy  an  anemometer 
tor  U.  Is.,  but  I never  knew  of  any  one  buying  it  and 
making  experiments  wiih  it  in  the  case  of  household  chim- 
neys. The  expense  and  trouble  none  care  to  incur.  The 
probability  that  as  much  as  60,^00  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
hour  often  pa=s  up  a lofry  ehimnev  with  a good  fire  burning 
is  shown  in  the  Board  of  Health  Report  on  tho  Warming 
and  Ventilation  of  Dwellings,  issued  in  1857,  placed  before 
Parliament  and  signed  bv  Wm.  Fairbairn,  F.R.S.,  James 
Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  and  Charles  Wheatstone,  F.R.S.  As 
regards  chimney-draught  causing  a reduction  of  pressure 
in  an  apartment  and  the  result  being  closeness,  I alluded, 
cf  course,  to  chimney-draught  when  a fire  is  burning.  To 
wbat  else  are  wo  to  attribute  draughts  round  doors  and 
•windows  when  no  wind  is  blowing,  and  a feeling  of  languor 
with  no  apparent  cause  of  oppression,  so  that  it  becomes 
a relief  to  open  a door  or  a window  ? Tho  reduction  of 
pressure  cannot  go  on  to  a great  extent  undoubtedly,  be- 
cause when  a certain  limit  is  passed,  chimnev-draught 
ceases,  an  :1  we  have  the  escape  into  the  room  of  offensive 
products.  I was  last  week  in  the  basemeut  of  a lofty 
house,  built  within  five  years.  A new  slow  oombustion  grate 
was  in  use  in  some  servant’s  room,  and  the  smell  of  car- 
bonic oxide  was  distinctly  perceptible. 

As  regards  the  reduction  of  pressure  in  an  hermetically 
sealed  chamber,  this  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  subject 
than  the  pressure  of  air  at  the  bottom  of  a well  What 
we  really  have  to  do  with  is  the  reduction  of  pressure  in 
a room  where  a fire  is  burning,  nhere  air  pas:  es  away  but 
does  notenter  with  sufficient  freedom,  so  that  the  results 
are  closeness,  draughts,  ascent  of  air  from  basement 
desecut  of  air  in  short  chimnoys,  sluggish  currents! 
descents  of  foul  air,  Ac.,  us  before  pointed  out. 

As  regards  chimney-draught  not  occasioning  closen»s9 
and  a comparison  of  such  closene=s  with  the  experience  of 
mountain-climbers,  why,  I have  been  on  tho  very  point  of 
drawing  a comparison  in  my  previous  letters  between  the 
experience  ol  mountain-climbers  (from  Auldjo  and  his 
! predecessors  downwards)  and  the  experience  of  myself  and 

I others  in  rooms  which  are,  to  some  extent,  deprived  of  air 
and  whore  we  labour  to  breathe. 

I A8  regards  gaining  my  facts  from  my  “inner  con- 
I science,  if  this  means  careful  observation  and  using  my 
li  brains  lam  not buniil'ated  by  it.  I know  that  I move  air 

!wtaen  L move  my  eyebrows,  though  I possess  no  scientific 
instrument  that  can  prove  it  to  me.  Do  I know  this 
through  my  “ inner  conscience  ” ? 

I hope  the  next  time  Mr.  Ridout  honours  me  with  his 
notice,  he  will  carefully  consider  my  letters,  will  not  mis- 
■ quote  me,  and  will  think  twice  and  thrice  before  ho  charges 
j me  with  making  statements  calculated  to  mislead. 

Fhbdk.  Edwards,  Jun. 


THE  FROST  AND  BOILER  EXPLOSIONS 

Sm -WiU  you  again  allow  me  a little  space  in  yot 
valuable  columns,  in  answer  to  your  correspondent  M 
James  France  Hill,  who  says  io  your  last  issue  that  tt 
varmus  writers  on  this  subject  whose  emanations  ho  hi 
read  have  still  something  ro  l»a-n.  I hope  ha  does  nr 
mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  firm  to  wlrch  he  allude 
are  the  only  people  possessing  the  secret  ef  making  a pei 
ieotly  automatic  and  reliable  hot-water  apparatus  on  th 
cylinder  or  so-called  Yankee  system.  I would  just  liko  t 
learn  ,lrom  Mr-  Hill  by  what  means  a cylinder  system  wit 
one  pipe  is  made  automatic,  as  I am  free  to  confess  ths 
in  my  picsent  state  of  benighted  ignorance  I cannot  eve 
imagine  how  this  is  accomplished.  Can  he  not  rise  to  th 
dignity  of  a benefactor  of  his  species,  and  divulge  the  all 
important  means  by  which  this  system  is  to  be  rendere 
at  once  the  most  safe  and  reliable  known  ’ P 

Jobs  Saiiutox. 


In  regard  to  the  summonses  and  my  alleged  non-attend- 
ance to  give  evidence,  allow  me  to  remark  that  the  first 
summons  only  came  into  my  hands  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  the  summons  was  returnable,  and  too  late  to  enable 
me  to  give  evidence.  I attended  the  Court  on  the  second 
occasion,  and  met  Mr.  Collins,  who  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  settle  'he  case.  Tog-ther  we  proceeded  to  Mr. 
Wontner’s  office,  where  we  met  Mr.  Trollope,  and  then  to 
my  office,  where  I paid  Mr.  Collins  his  proportion  of  the 
fees,  upon  the  understanding  that  the  summons  against 
Messrs.  Trollope  was  to  be  withdrawn,  and  my  attendance 
as  a witness  dispensed  with. 

I regret  having  to  trouble  you  with  this  letter,  and  must 
trust  entirely  to  your  sense  of  fairness  to  insure  its  inser- 
tion. On  two  occasions  I have  attended  (with  Mr.  Morten, 
my  counsel)  the  court  to  make  this  explanation,  but  both 
Sir  R.  W.  Carden  and  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  while  expressing 
sympathy,  could  hardly  see  their  way  to  making  the  court 
a vehicle  for  a personal  explanation. 

Edward  P?wbr, 

District  Surveyor  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the 
City  of  Loudon. 


COMPETITION  COMMITTEES. 

Sir, — I do  not  advise  the  competitors  for  the  We9t 
Derby  cemetery  chapel)  to  press  their  request  to  be 
allowed  to  substantiate  tho  correctness  of  their  esti- 
mates by  submitting  bona  fide  tenders  from  respectable 
builders. 

My  plans  w ere  selected,  and  the  first  premium  awarded, 
in  the  late  competition  for  new  markets  at  Burton-on- 
Trent,  and  to  prove  that  the  buildine  c^uldbe  erected  for 
the  stipulated  amouut,  I obtained  and  forwarded  a 
“ bona  fide  tender  from  a respectable  builder,”  and  with 
it  a copy  of  the  bill  of  quantities;  but  the  town  council 
and  tho  professional  referee  do  not  consider  this  “ suffi- 
cient or  satisfactory  proof.”  aud,  up  to  the  present,  they 
decline  to  inform  mo  why. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  sanction  an  additional  expendi- 
ture on  tho  desigus  now  adopted,  in  order  to  embody  in 
them  one  of  the  principal  features  in  my  plans. 

A.  Ed.  Dbmpster. 


CAUHON. 

Sir,— Architects  should  beware  of  a fluent  impostor  who 
is”  cadging”  in  the  provinces,— he  was  in  Surrey  last  week. 

He  sends  up  his  “ card  " (but  is  not  a man  of  one  name) , 
and  a«ks  for  employment,  dwells  on  his  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Waterhouse  and  others,  hintsabout  starvation,  exhibits 
a little  sketch  he  has  to  prepare,  and  requests  a loan,  to  be 
repaid  on  the  word  of  a professional  mao,  R. 


‘'COVERING  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE.” 

Sir,— The  late  Sir  J.  Paxton,  soma  years  ago,  proposed 
aglissroof,  and  I remember  preparing  drawings  for  the 
same,  but  what  became  of  them  I cannot  say.  I tbink  it 
was  then  noticed  in  the  Builder,  y, 


A NORWEGIAN  TIMBER  CONTRACT. 

BENNETT  V.  .1.  A.  KJELLBERIJAN  SOVER. 

This  was  an  action  (heard  in  the  Sheriff’s 
Court,  Red  Lion-square,  before  Mr.  Under- 
Sheriff  Barchell  and  a common  jury)  to  recover 
damages  for  breach  of  contract  for  the  non- 
delivery to  the  plaintiffs,  Messrs.  Bannett  & Co., 
by  the  defendant,  of  a large  quantity  of  Nor- 
wegian timber.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  counsel  for 
the  plaintiffs,  and  the  defendant,  who  rebides  at 
Gothenburg,  Norway,  and  SwedeD,  was  not 
represented  in  court. 


Tipuuucu  lu  ins  jury  tnai  tno  plaintills  resi 
at  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire,  aud  contracted  with  the  del 
dant  to  send  them  a quantity  of  timber  ofa  certain  desci 
tion.  The  quality  sent  was  not  as  the  defendant  I 
undertaken,  and  Mes-rs.  Bennett  had  sustained  a loss 
whioh  they  brought  an  action  to  recover  damages.  ’ 
Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  one  of  the  firm,  was  called  ; 
described  the  nature  of  the  timber  sent,  and  pointed 
the  description  of  tho  ariicle  contracted  for  and 
defects  in  the  quality  of  the  timber  supplied. 

Mr.  Under-SherifF  Burchell  thought  the  case  v 
proved.  The  defendant  had  admitted  the  breach  by 
pleading.  J 

Mr.  Taylor  said  ha  was  a wood-broker  at  Grimsby  i 
had  examined  the  timber.  The  loss  claimed  was 
excessive.  He  described  the  character  of  the  good'. 
Mr.  Wheeler  said  the  damages  would  be  4i6L  6s. 

Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burchell  told  the  jury  that 
plaintiffs  were  clearly  entitled  to  the  loss  they  had  s 
tamed  by  the  breach  of  contract  to  Bupply  certain  tiuik 
and  they  (the  jury)  would  give  a verdict  for  the  amoi 
us  mentioned  by  the  learned  counsel. 

Verdict  accordingly. 


St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.— At  a 
meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  the  3rd  inet., 
Major  Alfred  Heales,  F.S.A.  (hoD.  treasurer)’ 
in  the  chair,  a paper,  entitled  “ Suggestions  for 
the  Fabric  of  the  Church  in  the  Present  Day,” 
was  read  by  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey,  who  dealt 
with  his  subject  under  the  heads  of  ground- 
plan,  general  structure  and  arrangements,  and 
materials  of  which  the  fabric  is  composed,  with 
a few  words  on  fittings.  In  the  discussion  that 
ensued,  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Ferrey  in  his  advocacy  of  brick,  especially  for 
London  churches.  It  was  unattractive  and 
gathered  dirt,  and  when  used  for  internal  sur- 
faces absorbed  light.  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun., 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  having  spoken,  Mr’ 
Ferrey  replied,  and  said  that  he  would  not 
advise  the  use  of  red  bricks,  but  of  stocks,  as 
the  former  undeniably  absorbed  light.  1 


1 OOltS. 

Cottage  Hospitals : General , Fever , and  Con • 
vales  cent.  Their  Progress,  Management , and 
Work.  Plans  and  Illustrations.  By  Henry 
C.  Bhrdett.  Second  Edition.  Re-written  and 
enlarged.  London  : J.  & A.  Churchill,  New 
Burlington-atreet.  1880. 

We  ought  to  have  mentioned  before  now  the 
publication  of  a greatly  enlarged  and  much 
improved  edition  of  Mr.  Burdett’s  account  of 
Cottage  Hospitals.  It  has  been  almost  entirely 
re-written,  and  many  illustrations  and  plans,  to 
which  Mr.  Ernest  Turner  has  specially  con- 
tributed, have  been  added.  Detailed  descriptions 
of  many  of  the  best  managed  hospitals  will  ba 
found,  and  statistics  as  to  the  relative  mortality 
and  healthiness  of  large  and  small  hospitals. 
The  author  does  us  no  more  than  justice  when 
he  acknowledges  the  part  the  Builder  played  in 
fostering  the  movement.  From  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  first  Cottage  Hospital  by  Mr. 
Napper,  now  some  twenty  years  ago,  we  long 
continued  regularly  to  chronicle  each  fresh 
addition  to  the  list,  and  sought,  by  suggestion 
and  otherwise,  to  lead  to  their  improvement. 
The  conviction  we  early  expressed  as  to  the 
value  of  the  movement  has  been  amply  justified, 
and  is  now  universally  admitted.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Burdett’s  new  edition  will  be 
argely  circulated. 


miscellanea:. 

Melbourne  Exhibition.  — The  Exhibition 
Supplement  of  the  Melbourne  Argus,  Jan.  6th, 
gives  a full  account  of  the  display  made  by 
“ Mr.  George  Jennings,  sanitary  engineer,  of 
Stangate,  London,  and  the  South-Western 
Pottery  Works,  at  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire,  one  of 
the  largest  works  of  its  kind  in  England,  esta- 
blished many  years  ago  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  Jennings’  patent  drain-pipes,  now  used  in 
all  works  of  importance,  and  of  the  same  manu- 
facture as  have  been  supplied  to  the  city  of 
Adelaide,  wh°re  a drainage  scheme  is  in  pro- 
gress. Some  excellent  samples  of  pipes  are 
shown  at  the  stand  near  the  centre  of  the  court. 
The  improvement  consists  in  the  jointing  and 
method  of  laying,  which  permits  the  opening  of 
a lino  of  pipes  for  inspection  and  examination 
without  breaking  or  interrupting  in  any  way  the 
continuity  of  the  drain.  A junction  can  also  be 
introduced  to  finished  lines  of  pipes  without 
dislocation.  Among  many  appliances  to  be 
seen  are  gully-traps  of  all  kinds  for  streets, 
yards,  stables,  areas,  sioks,  &c. ; pumps,  with 
inspection  covers  to  valve  chambers;  hydrants, 
sluice-valves,  stand-pipes,  water  posts,  urinals 
for  streets,  public  thoroughfares,  and  private 
dwellings,  all  constructed  with  a view  to  clean- 
liness and  economy  of  water  ; “ tip-up  ” lavato- 
ries, and  water-closets  upon  a new  principle, 
dispeDBiDg  with  the  trap  beneath,  which  was  so 
liable  to  stoppage.  A model  bath-room,  designed 
to  occupy  a small  compass,  is  shown.  One  of 
the  latest  inventions  is  a eewer  gas-trap  for 
waste-pipes  of  baths,  lavatories,  &c.,  which  pre- 
vents the  intrusion  of  foul  air  into  houses.  A 
“ combined  sink  and  wash-tub  ” is  shown  which 
can  be  converted  into  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  in  place  of  a grating,  which  so  often 
becomes  stopped,  there  is  a slot  the  whole 
width  of  the  sink,  which  allows  waste  water  to 
run  freely  into  the  drain,  but  prevents  the 
escape  of  small  articles.”  The  firm  is  well 
represented  by  Mr.  George  Jennings,  jun. 

Fire-proof  Floors.— The  Nottingham  Journal 
says,  on  Sunday  morning,  a man  named  Wm. 
Long  was  passing  down  Leen-side  and  observed 
that  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Lewis  Brothers 
were  on  fire.  He  communicated  the  fact  at 
Leen-side  Police  Station,  and  the  officer  in 
charge  telephoned  to  the  central  station.  On 
the  brigade  arriving  they  found  that  the  fire 
was  confined  to  a hay -loft  over  the  stables  in 
which  were  four  horses.  Through  the  exertions 
of  William  Woodward,  who  was  at  work  with  a 
hose  kept  on  the  premises,  tho  brigade  got  a 
good  supply  of  water  from  a hydrant  on  Leen- 
side,  and  were  not  long  in  extinguishing  the 
fire.  The  utility  of  fire-proof  floors  was  shown 
to  very  great  advantage  in  the  fire,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  had  it  not  been  a gypsum 
cement  concrete  floor  (Dennett’s  patent)  in  the 
room  where  the  fire  occurred,  the  entire  stock 
and  machinery  of  Messrs.  Lewis  Brothers,  in- 
cluding the  valuable  horses,  would  have  been 
destroyed. 
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Wages  in  America. — Accounts  come  from 
Cincinnati  and  New  York,  says  the  American 
Architect,  of  threatened  atrikeB  among  woik- 
men  for  an  advance  in  wages.  The  New  York 
carpenters  will  demand  the  large  increase  of 
fifty  cents  per  day  after  April  l,and  the  fresco- 
painters’  union  has  already  given  notice  of  an 
advance  in  rates  from  3£  to  4 dollars  per  day. 
In  Cincinnati,  the  printers’  union,  the  stove- 
moulders,  the  masons  and  carpenters,  and  the 
furniture  makers,  have  given  notice  that  higher 
pay  will  be  required.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  building  tiades  generally  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  warn  their  employers  of  the  rise,  which 
is  ordered  for  April  lBt,  in  time  to  enable  them 
to  make  their  contracts  intelligently.  • • • • The 
foreigners  in  Cincinnati  think  the  time  is 
favourable  for  agitation  in  favour  of  an  eight- 
hour  law,  but  we  have  faith  enough  in  American 
energy  to  believe  that  the  demand  for  time  to 
spend  in  idleness  will  never  become  very 

general  here The  11  Carpenters  and 

Joiners’  Protective  and  Benevolent  Association” 
of  Chicago,  following  the  example  of  other  cities, 
has  issued  a circular,  under  date  of  February  4. 
After  speaking  of  the  rbe  in  rents  and  in  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  with  the  revival 
of  business,  the  circular  says  that  the  oarpenters 
and  joiners  of  that  city  have  never  been  justly 
paid  for  their  work  in  comparison  with  mem- 
bers of  other  trades,  and  that  it  seems  to  the 
members  a duty  to  themselves  and  to  their 
families  to  stand  up  for  their  rights  and  ask 
an  equal  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  day ; 

“ always,”  however,  “ opposing  the  baneful 
maxim  of  strikes.”  They  therefore  announce 
that  they  have  agreed  from  and  after  April  1, 
1881,  not  to  work  for  less  than  three  dollars  per 
day,  nine  hours  to  constitute  a days’  work  on 
Saturday,  and  ten  hours  on  all  other  days. 

Pruduoe  District  Water  Supply.— Capt. 
R.  C.  Hildyard,  late  R.E.,  an  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  on  the 
2nd  inst.  at  Prudhoe,  about  midway  between 
Hexham  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with  respect 
to  an  application  by  the  Hexham  Eural  Sanitary 
Authority  for  a provisional  order  to  enable  that 
body  to  carry  out  the  Minsteracres  scheme  of 
water  supply.  Great  scarcity  of  water  was 
stated  to  exist  in  the  four  townships  affected, 
Dr.  Maclagan,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  con- 
necting this  with  the  numerous  outbreaks  of 
typhoid  and  scarlatina  which  had  occurred  since 
1874.  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodgson,  C.E.,  engineer  to  the 
scheme,  explained  that  he  proposed  to  supply  a 
population  of  500  with  twenty  gallons  per  head 
per  day  by  partially  impounding  two  streams  at 
MinsteracreB  in  a storage-reservoir  of  8,000,000 
gallons  capacity.  The  drainage  area  was  280 
acres  in  extent.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
soheme,  including  land  purchase,  engimering, 
and  contingencies,  was  11 ,2 16i.  An  analysis 
by  Mr.  Pattineon,  of  Newcastle,  showed  the 
water  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  A counter- 
scheme, prepared  by  Mr.  F.  Eich,  a Newcastle 
architect,  was  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  and  others,  who  opposed 
the  Authority’s  scheme.  Mr.  Eich  proposed  to 
obtain  a supply  of  fifteen  gallons  per  head  per 
day  from  a nearer  source,  comprising  springs 
and  drainage  area  on  the  local  coal- formation. 
The  scheme  is  estimated  to  cost  7,130i.  In 
cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  supporting 
it,  special  attention  was  directed  to  the  risk 
attaching  to  the  permanenoe  of  supplies  ob- 
tained from  the  coal  formation.  The  Inspector 
closed  the  inquiry  after  promising  to  go  over  the 
ground  at  an  early  date,  in  company  with  the 
engineers  and  others  interested. 

A New  Reflector — The  mission  of  Mr. 
Chappnis  appears  to  be  to  give  light  a good 
direction,  ami  send  it  into  the  dark  corners. 
His  last  patent  has  been  taken  with  the  view  of 
improving  the  light  in  picture  and  other 
artistic  galleries,  and  is  called  “ The  Polygonal.” 
It  is  a combination  of  two  reflecting  surfaces 
fixed  on  separate  frames,  and  joined  in  another 
outer  frame,  with  mechanism  so  contrived  as  to 
enable  a person  to  readily  adjust  the  two  reflect- 
ing surfaces  at  different  angles,  thereby  reflect- 
ing the  light  forward  generally  in  the  gallery,  or 
sending  the  reflected  light  to  recesses  on  the 
right  or  on  the  left  of  the  gallery,  as  may  be 
desired. 

The  Ordnance  Survey. — In  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  3rd  inBt.,  Mr.  Sbaw-Lefevre 
informed  Mr.  Newdigate  that  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Warwickshire  will  not  be  commenced 
till  1885.  He  w uld  inquire  whether  conntiep, 
like  towns,  could  have  their  surveys  accelerated 
by  contributing  to  the  expense. 


David  Cox’s  Signboard  at  Bettws-y- 
Coed. — The  case  ex  pai  t-e  Baroness  D’Eresby  re 
Thomas  was  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  last 
week.  It  was  the  appeal  of  the  Baroness 
Willoughby  D’Eresby  from  the  order  of  Sir 
James  Bacon,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Bmk- 
ruptcy,  who  had  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
judge  of  the  Bangor  County  Court,  and  had  de- 
cided against  the  claim  of  the  baroness  to  the 
signboard  of  the  ‘‘Eoyal  Oak,”  at  Bettws-y-Coed, 
painted  by  David  Cox.  Mr.  Eomer  stated  that 
the  signboard  in  question  had  been  need  as  the 
signboard  of  the  inn  in  question  as  far  back  as 
1841.  It  was  hung  up  outside  for  some  years, 
and  was  afterwards  framed  and  glazed,  and  hung 
up  in  the  hall  of  the  inn,  where  it  had  remained 
up  to  the  date  of  the  failure.  The  evidence 
went  to  show  that  the  signboard  was  always 
handed  over  to  the  next  tenant,  and  was,  in  fact, 
treated  all  through  as  a landlord’s  fixture.  He 
submitted  that  the  Chief  Judge,  in  treating  the 
picture  as  he  had  done,  as  being  a chattel  in  the 
possession  of  the  tenant,  and  as  such  parsed  to 
the  trustees,  was  not  justified  by  the  evidence. 
He  contended  that  this  was  a fixture  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and  as  snch  passed  with  the 
freehold  to  the  landlord.  After  further  argu- 
ments their  lordships  allowed  the  appeal,  with 
costs,  Lord  Justice  James  observing  that  in 
no  conceivable  view  of  the  case  was  this 
a chattel  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee  by 
right  of  any  ownership  on  the  part  of  Mies 
Thomas.  She  never  bad  a ritthr,  to  claim  the 
pioture  as  against  Lady  D’Eresby,  and  the 
trustee  could  only  claim  it  as  being  in  the  order 
and  disposition  of  the  bankrupt  at  the  time  of 
the  bankruptcy,  with  the  consent  of  the  true 
owner  ; but  it  never  belonged  to  Miss  Thomas, 
but  belonged  to  Lady  Willoughby  D’Eresby  in 
her  own  right  as  a thing  affixed  to  the  fieehold. 

Skew  Arches. — At  a meeting  of  the  Eoyal 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts  on  the  28th  ult., 
Mr.  Henry  Cadell,  president,  in  the  chair,  the 
secretary  (Mr.  Edward  Sarg)  read  a paper 
in  which  he  pointed  out  “ a common  but  vital 
eiror  in  the  construction  of  skewed  arches,”  and 
described  what  he  submitted  to  be  the  indispen- 
sable  principle  upon  which  such  arches  should 
be  constructed,  explaining,  however,  in  the 
course  of  his  paper,  that  though  he  had  directed 
attention  to  the  importance  of  this  principle 
half  a century  ago,  he  was  not  aware  that 
a single  skewed  arch  had  been  built  in  Britain 
embodying  it.  During  the  discussion  which 
followed  on  the  paper,  one  of  the  speakers 
(according  to  the  Scotsman ) took  occasion  to 
remark  that  Mr.  Sang  bad  spoken  as  if  engineers 
who  had  to  do  with  skewed  arches  were  a Bet  of 
fools.  Mr.  Sang  replied  that  that  was  exactly 
wbat  he  meant,  to  which  the  speaker  responded 
that  Mr.  Sang  must  surely  have  been  unfortunate 
in  his  engineering  acquaintances.  The  same 
speaker  remarked  that  the  erection  of  bridges 
according  to  the  principle  advocated  by  Mr.  Sang 
would  cost  three  times  the  amount  of  those 
built  aecordiug  to  the  ordinary  practice.  Mr. 
Sang,  however,  disputed  this  ; and  the  proceed- 
ings clesed  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his 
paper. 

Tenders  for  City  Works. — The  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  for  the  City  of  London  on 
Tuesday  laBt,  the  8th  inst.,  opened  tenders  which 
bad  been  received  for  masons’  and  paviors’ 
works  for  the  term  of  three  years  from  Lady- 
day  next.  They  were  as  follows  : — Ma-onB’ 
work — Mr.  G.  G.  Eutty,  at  theBoheduled  prims; 
Messrs.  E.  & H.  Beevcrs,  south  district,  10  per 
cent,  below  ; north  district,  5 per  cent,  below 
west  district,  5 per  cent,  below  ; east  district; 
10  per  cent,  below ; Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.,, 
15  per  cent,  below;  Messrs.  Aepinall  & Son,  3£ 
psr  oent.  below;  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffith3,  7£  per 
cent,  below;  Messrs.  Turner  & Sons,  5 percent, 
below.  Paviors’  work — Mr.  G.  G.  Rutty,  a' 
the  scheduled  prices;  Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co., 
12J  per  cent,  below;  Mr.  J.  J.  Griffiths,  5 per 
cent,  below  ; Messrs.  Aspinall  & Son,  2^  per  cent, 
below  ; Messrs.  E.  & H.  Beevers,  eastdis'rict,  10 
per  cent,  below  ; west  district,  5 percent,  below  ; 
south  district,  10  per  cent,  below ; north  dis- 
trict, 5 percent,  below  ; Messrs.  Turner  & Sons 
5 per  cent,  below.  The  tenders  of  Messrs. 
Mowlem  & Co.,  being  the  lowest  in  both  cases, 
were  accepted. 

Rubens  as  an  Architect. — The  last  four 
numbers  of  L’ Art  have  included  a communica- 
tion, still  unfinished,  on  Eubens,  “ Architeote 
et  Decorateur,”  and  his  Influence  on  the  Art  of 
the  Low  Countries,  1622  to  1736.  It  includes 
numerous  illustrations,  and  should  particularly 
interest  many  of  our  readers. 


The  Ventilation  of  Underground  Rail- 
ways.— The  question  of  ventilating  the  under- 
ground railways  has  been  under  discussion 
before  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  District  Railway  Company 
seeks  powers  in  an  omnibus  Bill  to  construct 
ventilators  along  the  entire  route  of  their  under- 
ground lines  into  the  public  Btreets  where 
necessary,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  Euston- 
road.  The  proposal  of  the  railway  company 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Corporation  of 
the  City,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewerp,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Eoyal  Hotel,  Blackfriars,  the  Westminster 
Board  of  WorkB,  the  Yestry  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-square,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  After  a considerable  amount  of 
discussion,  the  Committee  decided  that  the 
Company  should  have  power  to  make  the  venti- 
lators, with  the  sanction  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  or  upon  appeal  to  an  arbitrator 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  they 
should  also  be  allowed  to  make  a ventilator 
within  100  yards  of  the  Temple-gardens  ; but  in 
that  case  the  Temple  authorities  should  be 
consulted,  and  any  difference  should  also  be 
referred  to  arbitration. 

Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution. 

Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  took  the  chair  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  thiB  Institution,  held 
at  the  Rooms  of  the  Arundel  Society,  24,  Old 
Bond-Btreet,  on  the  28th  ult.  Those  present 
included  Messrs.  H.  H.  Armstead,  R.A.,  James 
Murray,  W.  W.  Fenn,  Edward  Dalziel,  J.  H.  S. 
Mann,  P.  C.  Hardwick,  J.  Vokins,  H.  Graves, 

J.  C.  Millais,  J.  Clayton,  E.  W.  Waterlow,  W.  W. 
Ouless,  J.  Farquharson,  Haynes  Williams, 

K.  Haleswelle,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  F.  Lambe 
Price.  The  sixty-sixth  annual  report,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31st,  1880,  showed  the 
receipts  to  have  been  7,5641.  8s.  3d.,  and  the 
payments  (including  1,4501.  invested)  5,8511. 
19s.  3d.,  leaving  a balance  at  the  banker’s  of 
1,7122.  9s.  Grauts  have  been  made  to  145  appli- 
cants, ranging  in  amount  from  102.  to  802. ; 500Z. 
of  the  expenditure  consisted  of  a grant  to  the 
Artists’  Orphan  Fund,  “for  the  education  of 
children  lately  under  charge  of  a benefactor  to 
the  charity.”  The  anuual  report  and  cash 
account  were  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  R. 
Clayton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Edward  Dalziel.  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  President  R.A.,  was  re- 
elected president  of  the  lnstitation.  Mr.  H.  T. 
Wells,  R.A.,  was  elected  vice-president,  in  place 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Elmore,  R.A.,  deceased. 

Assessment  of  Ring's  College. — Amongst 
the  cases  which  have  been  before  the  Court  of 
General  Assessment,  Westminster,  this  week, 
was  that  of  ‘‘King’s  College  v.  the  Assessment 
Committee  of  the  Strand  Union.”  The  appellants 
are  the  occupiers  of  King’s  College,  within  the 
respondents’  Union,  and  for  which  they  were 
assessed  at  4,2842.  gross  and  3,8562.  rateable. 
The  appellants  claimed  to  have  these  amounts 
reduced  to  1.9802.  gross  and  1,6502,  rateable. 
Dr.  Barry,  Principal  of  King’s  College,  was 
examined  on  the  part  of  the  appellants,  and 
said  that  three-fourths  of  the  entire  receipts 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  salaries  to  the  pro- 
fessors and  teachers.  Their  usual  practice  was 
to  devote  three-foui  ths  of  the  entire  receipts  to 
them,  and  one- fourth  to  the  officers  and  general 
expenses  of  the  buildings.  The  income  was 
about  32,0002.  a year.  After  a consultation  be- 
tween the  counsel  on  both  Bid^s,  't  was  agreed 
to  reduce  the  gross  value  if  the  assessment  to 
3,0002.  and  rateable  value  to  2,5002.,  each  side 
to  pay  their  own  costs. 

Arbitration  Case  at  Bristol. — Mr.Pownall, 
the  arbitrator  in  the  case  between  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Bristol  and  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Bank  as  to  the  value  of  the  ground 
given  up  to  the  city  by  the  Bank  on  the  side  of 
Corn-Btreet  and  the  side  of  Small-street, — by 
which  both  thoroughfares  bavi  b en  considerably 
widened, — has  given  his  award,  viz.,  the  sum  of 
9,6392.  to  be  paid  by  the  Corporation  to  the 
Bank.  This  is  leBS  than  the  cla  m advanced  by 
the  Bank.  The  London  ai  d South-Western 
Bank  originally  paid  for  the  site  of  St.  Werburgh, 
upon  which  they  built,  18  0032. 

Slag  Bricks.— The  Cleveland  slag  bricks, 
manufactured  by  Mest-rs.  Wi'son,  Piase,  & Co., 
of  Middlesbrough,  have  been  used  in  London 
for  external  walls  for  the  last  four  years,  at  d 
in  Middlesbrough  for  nine  years.  They  have 
been  tested,  we  hear,  during  the  recent  severe 
weather  by  immersing  them  in  water  during 
the  day,  and  putting  them  outof  doors  during  the 
night,  and  the  bricks  tried  are  etill  as  sound  as 
they  were  before  the  experiment. 
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Halstead,  Kent.— Owing  to  the  very  dilapi- 
dated state  into  which  the  old  churoh  here  had 
falleD,  it  was  pulled  down  some  months  since, 
and  the  little  edifice  of  St.  Margaret's  now 
stands  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  cemetery, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  parish,  and  opposite 
Halstead  Place,  the  residence  of  Mr.  T.  F. 
Burnaby-At-kins.  Built  in  the  style  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  it  has  a chancel  which  was 
formerly  used  for  holding  the  burial  service  in, 
nave,  aisle,  south  porch,  vestry,  and  organ- 
chamber,  and  seats  for  the  accommodation  of 
about  350  persons.  Mr.  VV.  M.  Teulon  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Williams,  London,  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  carving  was  done  by  Mr.  J.  M, 
Griffin,  London.  The  church  was  consecrated 
on  the  23rd  ult. 

Poor-rates  and  Pauperism  in  the  City. — 

The  City  Press  states  that  the  money  raised  in 
the  City  yearly,  in  the  Bhape  of  poor-rates, 
amounts  to  about  180  OOOi.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  pauperism  in  the  City  does  not  cost 
that  amount.  About  80,0001.  is  the  City’s  con- 
tribution to  the  common  poor  fund,  in  addition 
to  which  the  ciliz-ns  have  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  Asylums  Board,  and  in  other  ways  to 
assist  the  poor  “ beyond  the  boundaries.” 
Within  those  boundaries,  however,  the  out- 
door and  indoor  paupers  average  abont  4,500. 

The  Tay  Bridge. — A meeting  of  the  North 
British  Railway  directors  was  held  on  the  3rd 
inst.,  at  which  it  was  finally  resolved  to  proceed 
with  the  Tay  Bridge  Bill.  The  chairman  said 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  get  the  height 
of  the  bridge  lowered,  because  although  a 
stable  enough  bridge  oould  be  built  at  the  pro- 
posed height,  one  at  a lower  altitude  would 
inspire  greater  confidence  in  the  public.  The 
state  of  the  traffio  since  the  bridge  fell  showed 
the  necessity  for  its  reconstruction. 

The  Llanberis  Slate  Quarrymen  — In 
compliance  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Assheton 
Smith,  the  workmen  employed  at  the  Dinorwic 
slate  qnarries,  Llanberis,  have  reconsidered 
their  refusal  to  contraot  themselves  out  of  the 
Employers’  Liability  Act,  and  will  not  avail 
themselves  of  it,  preferring  to  remain  under  the 
old  system,  by  which  Mr.  Aesheton  Smith  con- 
tinues his  support  to  the  quarry  hospital,  pen- 
sions to  widowB,  and  other  privileges. 

Horton- in-Ribblesdale. — A large  three-light 
stained-glass  east  window  in  the  style  of  the 
York  Minster  glass  has  just  been  erected  in  this 
church  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
William  Foster.  The  subjects  are  respectively 
the  Nativity,  the  Cruoifision,  and  the  Ascension. 
In  the  first  an  angel  bears  the  legend,  “ Gloria 
in  altissimis  Deo.”  The  artists  are  Messrs. 
Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds. 

Prizes  for  House  Sanitation.— The  Society 
cf  Arts  have  just  issued  forms,  which  are  to  be 
filled  in  by  persons,  owners,  lessees,  or  occupiers 
of  houses  desirous  of  competing,  and  must  be 
sent,  with  plans,  &c.,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  on  or  before  May  12th,  1881.  The  I 
plans  must  consist  of  a ground  plan  and  sections 
to  the  scale  of  not  less  than  1 in.  to  5 ft. ; 
details  not  less  than  1 in.  to  the  foot. 

A Course  of  Five  Lectures  on  Architec- 
ture has  recently  been  delivered  at  the  School 
of  Military  Engineering  at  Chatham,  by  Mr.  E. 
Ingress  Bell,  and  will  be  printed,  with  photo- 
zincographio  illustrations,  at  the  Royal  Engineer 
Institute.  The  lectures  were  illustrated  by 
drawings,  many  of  which  were  kindly  lent  to 
Mr.  Bell  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Phene  Spiers, 

1 and  some  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A, 
Church-work  in  New  Zealand. — One  of 
(the  largest  orders  for  church  furniture  ever 
given  out  from  New  Zealand  has  just  been 
shipped,  we  are  told,  by  the  well-known  firm  of 
Jones  & Willis,  of  London  and  Birmingham.  It 
was  entrusted  to  them  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
B.  W.  Mountford,  and  is  for  Christ  Church 
Cathedral.  It  comprises  nearly  every  requisite 
for  the  fittings  of  a church. 

Filters  for  the  Soldiers. — Messrs.  Atkins 
& Co.,  of  Fleet-street,  have  just  completed  a 
3eoond  order  for  4,000  pocket-filters  for  the 
(Cape.  The  filtern  are  of  the  same  pattern  as 
/hose  sent  out  on  previous  occasions  to  Ashantee, 
Abyssinia,  and  other  parts  of  Africa  by  the 
jame  firm.  We  are  told  that  the  whole  of  the 
' t,000  filters  were  delivered  within  a week  from 
he  date  of  order. 

A Rowland  Hill  Memorial. — The  executive 
uommittee  have  decided  that  the  statue  of  Sir 
llowland  Hill  shall  be  unveiled  in  Kidderminster 
n the  first  or  second  week  in  May. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  sUbling  for  the  London  General 
Ommbus  Company,  at  Oatbcart-street,  K«“nttsh-towo 
Mr.  A.  Tosh,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Bo'tjn  : — 

Drake  Bros £3,750  0 0 

Frost  & Co 3,725  0 0 

8ieed  Bros 3,600  0 0 

Ashwell  3,469  0 0 

Lucas  & Son  3,266  0 0 


er  

Orackett 

Richards  

Niblett 

Parker 

Hammond  

Ward  a Lamble  

Judd 

Garrud  

Beale  

Richeirs  & Mount  (accepted)  , 


3,079  0 0 


2,761  0 
2.718  0 
2,660  10 


For  the  erection  of  stables,  warehouse,  aud  dwelling- 
house,  Back-street.  Bristol,  for  Mr.  Jepbtha  Keltbani. 
Mr.  Cloutmun,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 


Oorvett 

James  

Wilkins  & Sons 

Eastabrojk  & Sons 

Davis  

Humphries 

K.  & T.  Hatherly 

Pitt  

Beaveu  * Brown  

Cowlin&Sons  

Davey  

Dubin  

U.U  

Veals  

Church 

Parrott  

Hodges  

Hayes  

8.  Cowlin  

Banner 

Tucker 

T.  Buaven  

Sharp  * Graham  

Crick  ^received  too  late) 


0 0 
0 0 


..£1,190 
1,170 
1,150 
1,115 
1,115 
1,111 
1,09| 

1,0 
1,077  0 
1,075  0 0 
1,(»74  16  0 
1,053  0 0 
1,058  0 0 
1,041 
1,043 
1,035 
1,03d 
1,025 


0 0 
0 0 


994  0 0 


For  premises  (exclusive  of  the  doors  and  fioisliings,  and 
chimaey-n'eces  of  the  1,  2,  3,  and  4 pair  floors,  and  shop 
fronts),  King’s-road  and  West-street,  Brighton.  Messrs. 
Laioson  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs, 
Fowier  & Hngtnau 

Colls  & Sons £12,800  0 0 

Cheesemau  & Co 12,56  * 0 0 

Crockett  12,192  0 0 

Kirk  & Kandail  11.313  0 0 

Jones  & Co 10,810  0 0 

Barnes  (accepted) 10,344  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  the  Three  Choppers,  coffee  tavern, 
Straiford,  E , for  Mr.  Andrew  JohnBtone,  J.P.  Mr.  J.T. 
Newman,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L. 
Curtis  & Sons  : — 

Hoskins' £1,212  0 0 

Morter 1,193  0 0 

Reed 1 183  0 0 

Nortoo&Son 1,175  0 0 

North  Bros  1,126  0 0 

Hoarie  A Son 993  0 0 


For  furniture  and  fittings  to  the  Abbey-lane  Schools' 
West  Hara-lane,  E.,  for  the  West  Gam  School  Board- 
Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect  : — 

Furniture. 

Hammer 0 0 

Wake  & Dean  463  0 0 

Blind#. 

Robinson  50  15  g 

Yarrow  & Son  43  12  0 


For  the  erection  of  six  houses  in  Rowan-road,  Ham- 
mersmith, for  Mr.  G.  Wells.  Mr.  G.  Saunders,  archi- 
tect 


Hunt 

Lucas  & Son 

Braitbwaite  

Chamberlain 

Bruosdeu  (accepted)  .. 


..£3.785  0 0 
. 3,430  0 0 
. 3,190  0 0 
. 3,150 
,.  2,700 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  Masonic  Hal],  club-house,  &c., 
for  the  Weston-9uper- Mare  'InsonioHali  Company,  Lim. 
Messrs.  Price  & Wooler,  architects  : — 

Church,  Bristol £2,634  0 0 

Palrper,  Weston-super-mare 2,4 10  0 0 

Beavan,  Bristol 2,390  0 0 

Sharpe,  Bristol 2,363  0 0 

Pocock,  Weaton-super-Mire  2,325  0 0 

Lewis,  Wes'  on-Buper- Mare  2,143  0 0 

Stradling & Sons,  Weston-super-  Mare  2,100  0 0 
Taylor- Harvey,  Weston-super-Mare  1,955  0 0 
Gregory,  Westou-super-Mare 1,650  16  0 

For  proposed  residential  chambers,  Oxford  Mansions, 
on  tho  site  of  the  old  Oxlord  Market,  Oxford-street,  VV. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Hughes,  architect.  Quautities  by  Messrs. 
Sandell  A Corderoy  = — 

A.  B.  C. 

Perkins £2  >,853  £540  £19,150 

bimpson  20,385  600  18,725 

Williams  & Sons  ...  2,170  65)  18,390 

Higgs  A Hill 19,991  198  18.654 

Manley 18,995  215  17,3i7 

Ansell  18,360  320  16,890 

Hall,  Bedall,  & Co. , 18,120  300  1«,651 

Lougmire  & Burge  . 17,790  435  16,322 

Braid  A Co 17,5  7 2)0  15,850 

Holland  & Hannen . 17,390  211  15,951 

McLachlan  & Sons . 17,380  354  16,080 

Downs 16,372  388  14,947 

For  the  ereotion  of  a cburch  and  schoolroom,  Upper 
Richmond-road,  Putney,  for  the  trustees.  Mr.  W.  G.  Loe, 
architect.  Quautities  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Marsh 

Amount  of  Credit  by  Old 
Contraot.  Materials. 

Bullen  £3,208  £60 

Williams  2,557  125 

H.  Loe  2,620  100 

Amended  Tend-rt. 

H.  Loe  2,144  100 

Williams  (accepted) 2,145  125 


For  the  erection  of  High  School  for  girls,  King-street 
Vest,  Hammersmith.  Mr.  G.  Saunders,  architect  — 

Adams*  Son £2.347  0 0 

Braithwaito  2,150  0 0 

Chamberlain 2,099  0 0 

Hunt  2,075  0 0 

Brunsden  1,968  0 0 

Lucas  & Sou 1,839  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Viaduct  Inn,  Han- 
well,  for  Messrs.  Fuller,  Smith,  & Turner.  Mr.  W.  Nunn 
architect  : — 

Bruosden  

Lamble  

W eacombe 60S  0 

Hunt  695  10 

Nye 673  0 


..£649  Q 


For  the  erection  of  new  coal  stores  and  retort-house,  at 
West  Ham  Gasworks,  Stratfird.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Thor- 
man,  engineer.  Quautities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  A 
Andrews  ; — 

Lawrence £8,250  0 0 

Bangs  8,(78  0 0 

Cox  8,073  0 0 

Wood  Bros. ...  7,863  0 0 

Fish 7,617  0 0 

Ashby 7,5  0 0 0 

Perry  & Co.  (accepted)  7,226  0 0 


For  the  restoration,  Ac.,  of  the  Town-hall  at  Rhyl. 
Mr.  Baber,  architect:  — 

J.  P.  Williams £910  0 0 

Hammond 953  0 0 

Ed-varde  ..  775  14  0 

Joseph  Williams 663  4 0 

For  dra  nage  works  Badleigh  Salterton.  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Whitaker,  engineer:  — 

Reyoolds,  Exeter £2,683  0 0 ! 

Coidridge,  Exeter 2,153  O 0 

Crokrnn,  Staroross  1,830  0 0 

Gibson,  Exeter 1,814  0 0 

Burch.  Badleigh  Salterton... 1,725  0 0 

8haddcok,  Siltash  1,174  0 0 ! 

For  alterations,  at  the  Princess  Alice  public-house. 
Forest-gate.  Mr.  Wesley,  architect  — 

B<*Ko £880  0 0 

Shurmur 725  0 0 

Johnson 720  0 0 

Taylor  A Parfitt  7o9  0 0 

Walker  695  0 O 

Palmer  065  0 0 

Beale  643  0 0 

For  new  vicarag-'-hoase  (exclusive  of  the  sums  allowed 
for  the  old  vioarage-hou  e),  at  Redlyneh,  near  Salisbury, 
Wilts.  Mr.  Fred  B it h,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Lever,  8on,  & Hooper,  Austy  .. 

Crook,  Dean  

Grace,  Wallop  

Youog  & Sons,  Salisbury  

Scruse,  Salisbury 

Whito,  Handley  

Wort,  Salisbury  

Mitch-dl  * Bai  ey,  Woodf.l.’e  . 
Cooper,  Stoford* 


..£1,896  12  6 
1,821  0 0 
1.770  10  0 
1,610  0 0 
1,676  0 0 
1.645  7 6 
1.5*0  0 0 
1,446  16  2 
1,330  0 0 


For  construction  of  and  fixing  ir< 
at  West  Ham  Gasworks,  as  above  :■ 

Fraser  Oros 

Thames  Ironworks  Co 

Howard 

Cuter 

Appleby  Bros 

Horseley  Iron  Co  (accepted)  .., 


1 roof  to  retort  house 


For  main  drainage  works,  Cork  District  Lunatic 
Asylum.  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Hill,  arohiteot 

E.  & P.  O’Flynn  (accepted) £769  0 0 


For  boundary-walls,  stable-gntes,  front  fencing,  Downs- 
road.Epaom.  Mr.  J.  Hatchard  Smith,  architect:  — 

Jeal  (aocepted) £245  0 0 

For  house,  Worple-road,  Epsom,  tor  Mr.  J.  J.  Caney. 
Mr.  J.  Hatchard  Smith,  architect  : — 

Pyke  (accepted)  £1,149  0 0 

For  alterations  to  offices  for  the  Newport  Dook  Com- 
pany, Newport,  Mon.  Mr.  E.  A.  LausdowDO,  architect  — 

Linton £23-1  0 0 

Miles  194  0 0 

Francis  160  0 0 


* Accepted,  subject  to  a slight  reduction. 

For  fencing,  Ac.,  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Yar- 
borough, at  Great  Grimsby.  Messrs.  Maughan  & Cuxson 
surveyors : — 

Simons,  accepted. 

For  rebuilding  the  Hall-Moon,  Qracechuroh-street,  for 
Mr.  J.  T.  Porter.  Messrs.  Taylor  & Locke,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr  William  ilirneeyo  :— 

Kirk  & Randall £12,657  0 0 

Gill 11.963  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 11.820  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  11,713  0 0 

Bra«s 11,635  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  11,590  0 0 

Condor 11,610  0 0 

Bryce 11,440  0 0 

Morter 11,099  0 0 


For  alterations,  &o.,  to  N -s.  26,  27, and  28,  F'leet-street, 
for  Messrs.  Clowes.  Mr.  James  Joy,  architoct  : — 

Kiog £1,372  0 0 

Macey  A Son  1,070  0 0 

Cook  1,030  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a shop  adjoin: 

Station,  We  t Kensington,  for  Mr. 

William  F.  Welten,  architect  :— 

W.&J.  Thorne  £175 

8tone,  West  Kensington  172 

Potten 161 
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1,924 

1,772  1,924 

1,750  1,800 

1,69-4  1,831 

1 ,6b9  

1,650  1,"20 

1,635  1,715 

J 687  1,835 

1,550  1,7  40 

1,494  — 

1,479 
1,455 
1,439 

1,433  1,655 

1,413  1,573 

1,391  1,541 

1,310  1,333 


For  new  offices  for  tbe  Newport  Harbour  Commissioners, 
Newport,  Moo.  Mr.  B.  A.  L.o.do.ne,  ^ohrt.M:- 

stone.  Stone. 

Stephens  & Bastow,  Bristol  £'.799  £-’- 

Kastabrook  A Sons,  Bristol 1,772 

Firbaok,  Newport  

Bnreoyoe,  Blaenavon 

Hatnerley,  Bristol 

G.  Thomas 

R.  8.  Thomas,  Newport  

Moulton  & Brownscombe,  New- 
port  

Jones  & Son,  Newport 

Wilkins,  Newport  

Miles,  Newport  

Linton,  Newport 1.4ao  

Richards,  Newport 

Blackburne,  Newport  ... 

Martin,  Newport  

Orphan,  Newport  

Williams,  Newport 

For  lodges  and  entrance-gates  to  the  Abbey  Park, 
Leicester,  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  Tait,  architect  :— 
Lodges.  Entrance-gates,  so, 

Cox  £1,369  0 0 £416  3 6 

Hayes  1,367  0 0 364  9 0 

Hass  1,270  0 0 167  13  0 

Stirk  1,260  3 6 365  15  0 

Jewsbory 1.214  0 0 319  0 0 

H Hewitt 1 210  0 0 347  0 0 

Klliott  1.193  17  0 33o  0 0 

Major 1.167  17  0 310  0 0 

Hutchinson 1,163  0 0 3o9  0 0 

G.  Hewitt 1,1  9 0 0 325  0 0 

Kellett  (accepted)  1,113  10  0 303  10  0 

For  erecting  chapel,  lodge,  and  laying-ont  cemetery,  at 
Grays  Thurrock.  Mr.  K.  C.  Allam,  architect : — 

Botterill £2.88®  0 0 

Staines  & Son  Lf44  0 ® 

Dpaln  1,837  0 0 

Ph i 1 b »y  1.769  17  11 

Pavitt  1.743  0 0 

Judd 1,629  0 0 

Thorogood I.68*  1®  6 

Wood  I.4®9  0 0 

Thompson  & Son  (accepted) 1,439  10  0 

Anderson  1,293  0 0 

Blanchard  1,260  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Snakes-lane,  Wood- 
ford, for  Mr.  W.  Kemsley.  Mr.  E.  C.  Allam,  architect;— 
Wells  (accepted)  £1,340  0 0 

For  new  bridge  between  Grundisburgh  and  Burgh, 
Suffolk.  Mr.  H.  M.  Kyton,  architect  : — 

Saunders  A Son,  Dedham  £243  0 0 

Gladwell,  Ipswich  239  7 6 

Graystone,  Ipswich 23  4 10  0 

Coe,  Ipswich... 225  0 0 

Pollard,  Ipswich 223  0 0 

Smith,  Ipswich  219  7 0 

Gibbons,  Ipswich 215  0 0 

Fosdike  A Son,  Woodbndge  (accepted)  211  6 0 

For  interior  of  house,  frr  Mr.  Hart,  Redwall-road, 
Lower  Clapton.  Mr.  John  Butters,  architect : — 

Potter  (accepted)  £250  0 0 

For  works  for  Westminster  Fire  Office,  49,  Whitcombe- 
street : — 

Cock £595  0 0 

Howard  A Son 631  0 0 

Clensence  644  0 0 

For  additions  and  alterations  at  Forest  Gate  School. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Loogmore,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Goodchild  : — 

Coulter  £6,145  0 0 

Bart  5,136  10  2 

G.  J.  Wood  5.300  0 0 

Jones  A Co 5,170  0 0 

H.  F J.  Wood  4.99-4  0 0 

Ward  A Lamble  4.932  0 0 

Little  1.920  0 0 

Hunt  4,759  0 0 

Nightingale  4,741  0 0 

Casa  & Keldon  4,720  0 0 

Harris  & Co 4.696  0 0 

Judd  4.679  0 0 

Gregor 4,639  0 0 

Hearte 4,569  0 0 

Gentry  4,510  0 0 

BeutLy  (accepted) 4,450  0 0 


For  construction  of  waterworks  for  supply  of  village  and 
district  of  Rostrevor,  Co.  Down,  comprising  Btorage  reser- 
voir, regulating  tanks,  and  supplying  and  laying  ot  iron 
pipes.  Mr.  William  James  Watson,  architect.  Quantities 

' ^Simpson,  Dublin £3.933  3 9 

Carlisle,  Belfast  3,448  i 0 

Daniels  A Co.,  Dublin  3.0S2  0 0 

Collen  Brothers,  Portadown 3,050  0 0 

MoAleanan,  Cas'lewe’lan  3,' 27  0 0 

Mahood  A MoMarray,  Nowry 2,971  10  ® 

WlieeUn,  Newry ••  2,753  0 0 

Moouey  & Co.,  Dublin  (aoeepted;  ...  2,734  0 0 

For  internal  fittings  and  partitions,  Ac.,  to  No9.  22,  24, 
26,  30,  and  44,  Bank  Buildings,  Hackney.  Messrs.  W. 
Way  mouth  A Son,  architects.  No  competition. 

Shurmur  (accepted). 


For  additions  and  stables  to  Sutton  Lodge,  Hackney. 
Mr.  Jobu  Hamilt  >n,  architect. 

Shurmur  (accepted). 

For  suudry  repairs  to  houses  in  Ferdinand-street. 
Kentish-town,  for  Mr.  A.  H.  J.  Cast  ell. 

Ward  & Lamble  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  church  and  school-honse, 
Youghal, county  Cork.  Mr  Wo,  H.  Hill,  architect:  — 

Leahy £ 1,450  0 0 

Long  1,450  0 0 

K.  Fitzgerald  A Son  1.430  0 0 

Roberts  1,375  0 0 

K tward  Fitzgerald 1,350  0 0 

Keller  (accepted)... 1,265  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Burgh  House,  Hamp- 
te3d.  for  Mr.  G.  Booth.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect  :— 

Reed  £097  0 0 

Berry  634  0 0 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Coraham  Down, 

And  Farleigli  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Coraham,  Wilts. — [Advt.]  


Bath  Stone. 

SUMMER  DRIED, 

STOKE  GROUND,  and 

CORSHAM  DOWN, 

Supplied  in  any  quantities  on  the  shortest  notice. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  tbe  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  N orton-  snb  - Ham  don , Uminater,  So- 
merset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W. — [Advt. 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to 

STAPLE  & HANN,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-sub- 
Hamden,  Ilminster.  Agent,  E.  CRICKMAY, 
No.  4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C.  [Advt. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

G.  C.  (it  Is  out  ol  power  to  look  bick  for  caeca.  We  have  hall  a 
dozeu  such  reqnestj  erery  week).— W.  S.  (amounts  and  other  names 
•houtd  In  all  cases  Be  sent).— A.  B.  C.  (must  adopt  the  u ual  course  to 
make  his  wautB  knowu).-B.  P.  (ditto)— A.  .M— S.  D.-V.  H— 
j p_C.  M.— H.  8.— R—  J.  C — R.  B.  * 8on  — F.  A.  F.— J.  T— 
J.  & W.-B.  H.  T-J.  S H.-J.  T.-P.  G.  8.  -R.  W.-W. 


D.  B- 


& B 


-B.-F. 


W.  J.  W.-C. 


L—  J.  W.  4 Sons.— R.  P.— D.  W— 
B.  D.— 3.  R.  L — E.  H.  T— C.  W.  W— 
C.  F.-S.  B.-R.  C— R.  L.  C.-J.  P.  V.-Mr.  B— 
C.-J.  W— E.  W.-W.  L— S.  H.-W.  M.  T— 


R.,  P..  at  Co.  (Illegible). -K.  T.  (No)— F.  C.  H.  (next  week).  ) 

j of  facts,  Hats  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  H.une  and  address  of  the  Bender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

addrersrB. 

Not*.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  pipers  read  at 


public  meetings,  reate. 


h the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Btx  it 


it  tifty  w 


fid. 


vie  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
t lsements  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contract*,  Sales  by  Auction 
Ac.  mar  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  wonlal  or  under 2*.  6d. 

Kach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s  8d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box . Office  of  1 oe  Builder," 

Cannot  be  (orworded.  bus  must  in  all  om»s  be  called /or,  and  the 

ffice  Bac<^gBl>UH akqE  FOR  A BOX  18  AS  UNDER:— 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements  3 1 per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  bd.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

• • Stamps  muct  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  I e 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payaVe 
the  Poet-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUOLA3  FOURDRINTER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O 
Ad vartlremen ts  for  tbe  anrrent  week's  lestte  must  reach  the  offloe 
before  THREE  o'clock  p m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  resi>oooible  for  DRAWINGS,  TEST] - 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Aspbaltea. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 

Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.] 


J.  Sessions  & Sons,  Dooks,  Gloucester, 
Manufacturers  of  ENAMELLED  SLATE  and 
MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES,  URINALS,  &o. 
WELSH  ROOFING  SLATES  direct  from 
Quarries  to  any  Station  in  the  Kingdom. 
Manufacturers  of  Joinery  & Mouldings.  [Advt.] 


B.  J.  Hudson  & Sons, 

MAHOGANY,  WAINSCOT,  and  FANCY 
WOOD  MERCHANTS. 

Immense  quantities  of  thoroughly-seasoned 
Woods,  specially  adapted  for  Cabinet  and 
Joinery  purposes.  Also  Veneers  of  every  de- 
scription always  in  stock,  at  lowest  possible 
prices. 

WHITFIELD-STREET,  LONDON,  W.,  and 
GREAT  PETER-STREET,  S.W. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


iDgly  recommoDd*  Abu'  i 


the  li 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER  ''  if  supplied  d 
isy  pnrt  of  the  United  Kingdon 
prepaid.  Remittance*  parable  aa 


i-U-ES  SGOLLIMCE'SO  PATEIN.V 

pOLLJNGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
'lever,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

Self-Acting  " FALL  DOWN  ■'  GATK  STOPS, 
i and  IMPROVED  GATK  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

Discount  to  Builders.  LONDON  S E. 

Illustrated  List  two  sump*.  U\J±H  J-'V/AU  , 


Booting  Felts. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

INODOROUS,  SARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PERFORATED 

ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

Corrugated  Iron. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WORK  OE  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  3 6 0,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool:  Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow;  and  at  Cyprus. 
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Ventilation  of  Dwelling 
Houses  and  the  Utilisa- 
tion of  Waste  Heat  in 
Fireplaces* 

N regard  to  theqnestion  of 
ventilation, Mr.  Ed  wards’s 
treatise,  of  which  a second 
edition  here  appears,  does 
not  propound  anything 
which  is  not  familiar  to 
all  who  have  studied  the 
Bubject ; bnt  it  has  the 
merit  of  furnishing  a very 
clear  and  comprehensive 
consideration  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  means  of  ven- 
tilation in  a small  com- 
pass, and  in  a readable 
form,  and  is  very  well 
adapted  to  interest  gene- 
ral readers  in  the  matter, 
and  to  give  them  at  the 
same  time  sound  views 
about  it.  Patt  of  the 
spaoe  devoted  to  ventila- 
tion is  taken  up  with  an 
account  of  the  progress 
of  the  science  (if  we  may 
consider  it  has  reached  tho  point  of  being  a 
“soience”)  of  ventilation,  and  of  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  adopted  by  leading  inven- 
tors. A good  many  of  these  are  illustrated 
by  diagrams  appended  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  In  the  views  of  the  writer  in  regard 
to  ventilation  we  quite  concur  in  the  main. 
There  are  one  or  two  points  which  we  should 
question.  The  idea  of  a balance-valve  chimney 
ventilator  opening  into  the  chimney  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  room  ought  now  to  be  regarded 
as  obsolete.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  utilise  the 
ohimney  as  an  assistant  in  carrying  off  the  air 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  room  it  is  worth 
while  to  do  so  in  the  right  way,  viz.,  by 
utilising  the  heat  in  the  chimney  to  create  an 
up-draught  in  an  up-cast  ventilatiug-Blaffc  con- 
tiguous to  the  flue,  but  not  having  any  communi- 
cation with  the  flue  itself.  This  method  is  the 
only  really  scientific  way  of  using  the  smoke- 
flue  to  influence  extract  (in  addition  to  the 
extract  necessarily  caused  by  the  fire).  The 
admission  of  odd  air  at  the  top  of  the  room  we 
are  not  inclined  to  adviBe,  as  we  observed  in  the 
oourse  of  a recent  article  on  “ Sanitary  Discus- 
sions,” bccan8e  we  believe  it  must  and  does 
bring  down  with  it  some  of  the  vitiated  air  that 
has  risen  to  toe  top  of  the  room,  and  interferes 
with  its  exit  at  that  point,  which  is  where  its 
exit  should  be.  As  we  have  often  before  now 
observed,  the  vitiated  air  naturally  rises  to  the 
top  of  the  apartment,  and  from  thence  it  should 
be  extracted,  without  any  temptation  to  de- 
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scend  again.  The  proper  place  for  the  admission 
of  fresh  air  is  towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
room,  and  where  it  can  be  warmed  either  by  the 
fireplace  or  by  heated  pipes  as  it  enters.  From 
some  of  his  remarks,  the  author  appears  inclined 
to  call  in  question  the  idea  that  air  vitiated  and 
warmed  by  breathing  and  by  contact  with  the 
body  necessarily  ascends.  We  are  ready  to 
admit  that  the  movements  of  air  seem  often 
very  capricious,  and  that  we  do  net  know  all  about 
its  ways  yet ; but  we  regard  the  fact  that  vitiated 
air  from  human  beings  iu  an  apartment  almost 
invariably  finds  its  way  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
apartment,  in  a very  short  space  of  time,  as 
demonstrated  too  generally  by  experience  and 
observation  to  be  worth  while  calling  in  question 
now.  No  one  who  goes  straight  from  the  lower 
floor  of  a crowded  theatre  or  public  hall  to  the 
gallery  portion  will  have  much  doubt  left  on 
that  head.  These  questionable  points,  however, 
though  we  feel  bound  to  mention  them,  do  not 
invalidate  the  general  usefulness  of  this  part  of 
the  treatise. 

The  chapter  on  fog  and  smoke  is  rather  mis- 
named, as  the  writer  commences  by  saying  that 
he  declines  to  discuss  the  prevention  of  fog 
as  out  of  the  limits  of  his  subject,  only  ob- 
serving that  fogs  probably  arise  in  great  measure 
from  the  want  of  drainage  of  open  spaces.  In 
regard  to  the  prevention  of  smoke,  the  author 
reviews  several  alternatives,  chiefly  iu  order  to 
dismiss  them  as  unsatisfactory.  It  is  useful  to 
have  the  futility  of  a futile  plan  demonstrated 
to  the  public,  more  especially  when  the  plan  i8 
one  which  looks  tempting  to  the  ordinary  mind 
by  ita  theoretic  completeness  and  comprehen- 
sive character.  Thus  Mr.  Edwards  disposes 
very  well  of  the  pleasing  but  entirely  Utopian 
idea  of  making  extract  smoke-shafts  of  the 
sewers,  and  thus  conveying  away  sewage  and 
smoke  in  one  conduit.  This  idea  has  seized  upon 
the  minds  of  some  enthusiasts  with  irresistible 
attraction.  It  looks  so  neat,  so  oomplete,  so 
satisfactory,— on  paper.  The  author  admits 
that  if  furnaces  were  erected  for  promoting  the 
ventilation  of  sewers,  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  in  the  Bowers  would  occasion  air  to  flow 
into  it  at  any  openings.  “ If  the  open- 
ings belonged  to  the  smoke- drains  of  houses 
air  and  smoke  would  flow  down  those  smoke- 
drains.  It  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary 
that  each  part  of  the  arrangement  should  be 
carefully  adapted  to  the  other.  If  the  smoke- 
drains  were  not  of  sufficient  size,  if  the  sewer 
did  not  exceed  in  dimensions  all  the  smoke-draiDs 
put  together,  and  if  the  furnace  were  not  of 
sufficient  power  to  maintain  a constant  state  of 
rarefaction  throughout  the  sewer,  there  could 
only  be  a most  disastrous  and  complete  failure. 
If,  to  look  at  the  question  of  dimensions,  so  small 
a computation  aB  3 Bquare  feet  be  assumed  for 
two  smoke  channels  from  a single  dwelling,  and 
if  it  be  assumed  that  a furnace  and  chimney- 
shaft  be  allowed  for  a double  line  of  houses 
containing  fifty  on  each  side,  the  sewer  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  smoke  alone  must  have 
a sectional  area  of  300  square  feet,  or  be  about 


17  ft.  6 in.  square,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  chimney-shaft  would  have  to  be  still 
larger ; for,  however  powerful  the  furnace  might 
be,  if  the  whole  body  of  air  in  the  sewer  were 
not  perpetually  maintained  in  a high  state  of 
rarefaction,  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be 
that  there  would  be  a descent  of  air  at  some 
channels  and  no  descent,  or  a variable  descent, 
at  others.  Any  computation  with  respect  to  the 
oost  of  maintaining  such  a furnace  may  he  left 
to  those  who  believe  in  the  practicability  of 
buildiDg  a sewer  as  large  as  a good-sized  room, 
and  a ohimney  - shaft  still  larger  at  every 
500  yards  ; and  if  they  are  dubious  as  to  the 
size  of  the  channels  requisite  for  the  effectual 
removal  of  smoke  from  every  dwelling  - house> 
and,  should  it  be  neoessary,  from  every  cham- 
ber in  every  dwelling-house,  they  have  but  to 
make  a few  experiments  with  descending  flue?, 
and  they  will  probably  find  that  the  safest 
oourse  is  to  profit  by  a little  experience  before 
propounding  a startling  theory.”  This  is  about 
the  practical  truth  on  the  subject. 

The  author’s  chapter  on  fireplaces  would  be 
of  more  value  in  proportion  to  its  extent  if  it 
were  not  so  much  made  up  of  merely  destruc- 
tive critioism  applied  to  show  the  futility  of 
this  or  that  scheme.  The  author’s  own  conclu- 
sion is  “that  we  must  control  the  enormous 
amount  of  air  which  passes  away  by  all  chimneys 
with  a powerful  draught,  unpolluted  or  un. 
breathed.  Secondly,  that  we  should  and  must 
insist  on  a systematic  admission  of  fresh  air  in 
connexion  with  every  fireplace,  to  replace  the 
quantity  of  air  which  escapes  from  the  room  by 
the  chimney,  so  that  we  may  not  be  dependent 
on  a mere  chance-supply  of  doors  and  windows.” 
To  supply  such  air  cold  is,  he  considers,  “ a 
crude  method,”  and  he  recommends  that  it  should 
always  be  introduced  so  as  to  be  warmed  by  the 
fire  in  its  passage,  either  by  Captain  Galton’s 
plan,  or  by  such  a plan  as  is  shown  in  his  own 
grate  (fig.  84  of  the  illustrations).  In  the 
general  principle  advocated  we  entirely  concur. 
The  question  of  admitting  the  warm  air  at  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  fireplace,  or  from  a flue 
carried  (in  juxtaposition  with  the  smoke-flue)  to 
the  top  of  the  room,  is  one  of  detail,  in  regard 
to  which  our  present  experience  leaves  room  for 
some  difference  of  opinion.  We  do  not  make 
out  very  clearly  whether  the  author  is  quite 
decided  between  the  merits  of  the  two  methods- 
Our  own  conviction  is  in  favour  of  admitting 
the  air  at  the  level  of  the  fireplace,  and  having 
only  outlets  at  the  top  of  the  room.  In  regard 
to  the  first  point,  the  regulation  of  the  draught 
up  the  chimney,  drawings  are  given  of  Dr. 
Amott’s  smoke-consuming  grate  (with  a lifting 
bottom  for  raising  the  fuel  to  the  level  of  the 
grate  as  required),  and  of  two  grates  of  the 
author’s ; in  all  these  there  is  a valve  for  regu- 
lating the  size  of  the  chimney  outlet  in  propor- 
tion to  the  draught  required,  the  regulator  in 
each  case  being  capable  of  being  worked  from 
the  front  of  the  fireplace.  This  last  provision 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  regulator  is  to  be 
of  any  practical  utility.  No  contrivance  of  tho 
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kind  will  ever  really  be  made  use  of  if  its  use 
involves  groping  up  the  chimney  for  a lever 
which  cannot  be  seen,  and  which  must  always 
be  covered  with  dirt  and  soot. 

As  to  the  question  of  olose-bottomed  grates, 
Mr.  Edwards  is  in  favour  of  a grate  with  a cer- 
tain degree  of  admission  of  air  through  the 
bottom,  though  much  less  than  is  nsual  with  the 
ordinary  open-bar  bottom.  He  gives  a solid  fire- 
clay basket-grate  piercedwith  a few  holes  in  the 
bottom.  This  we  have  no  doubt  would  be  a 
good  grate,  admitting  a suffioienoy  of  air  to 
produce  a cheerful  fire,  and  retaining  a con- 
tinuous reservoir  of  heat  in  the  material  of  the 
grate  itself.  Mr.  Edwards,  however,  hardly  does 
justice  to  the  great  economic  value,  in  regard 
both  to  consumption  of  fuel  and  of  attendance, 
which  iB  ensured  by  a close-bottomed  grate.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  it  does  not  produce  so 
cheerful  a fire,  a point  which  will  always  havo 
its  value.  But,  from  long  experience,  we  can 
answer  for  the  advantages  of  the  system  in 
regard  to  the  economic  qualities  just  named.  In 
referring  to  this,  we  may  mention  that  the 
author  incorrectly  names  one  scheme  as  “the 
builder’s  fire.”  It  is  “ the  Builder  fire, 
getting  that  name  throughout  the  country 
from  the  fact  of  its  introduction  by  this 
journal.  The  arrangement  is  still  largely  used, 
being  economical  and  nearly  smokeless.  In 
the  remark  that  “in  our  furnaces  and  locomo- 
tives no  one  appears  to  dream  of  suggesting 
that  coal  should  be  burned  on  a solid  bottom,’ 
the  author  seems  to  forget  that,  in  such  cases, 
in  locomotives  especially,  a quick  supply  of  great 
heat,  and  consequently  a quick  draught,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Economy  of  coal  is  studied 
as  far  as  possible  in  firing  locomotives,  and  the 
men  are  premiated  for  any  saving  they  can 
effect ; but  this  is  only  achieved  by  judgment  in 
firing  at  the  right  moment,  and  in  disposing  the 
coal  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  heating  power  out 
of  a given  quantity  in  the  shortest  time.  But  a 
strong  draught  is  always  essential.  A loco- 
motive sometimes  runs  short  in  steam  through 
the  mere  caking  of  the  coal  on  the  bottom  bars 
when  the  stoker  is  not  sufficiently  attentive,  or 
does  not  understand  his  business. 

Mr.  Edwards  complains  very  much  of  the 
want  of  fair  treatment  he  has  experienced  from 
the  press,  and  his  preface  is,  in  fact,  an  appeal 
to  the  press  against  their  want  of  support  of  his 
publications,  and  refusal  to  allow  him  free 
speech  on  the  subject.  This  is  not  a very 
judioious  action  to  take.  With  ourselves,  or 
with  any  journal  competent  to  deal  with  sub- 
jects of  this  kind,  it  would,  of  course,  make  no 
difference  one  way  or  the  other.  The  simple 
question  is  whether  the  author  understands  his 
subject,  With  journalists  not  dealing  with 
speoial  subjects  professedly,  an  urgent  demand 
for  recognition  is  liable  to  be  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  weakness.  If  Mr.  Edwards  thinks 
he  is  a solitary  victim  of  prejudice  and  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  general  press  in 
regard  to  such  matters,  he  is  quite  mistaken. 
But  without  committing  ourselves  to  any  opinion 
as  to  how  far  he  is  personally  justified  in  his 
complaint,  we  nevertheless  entirely  endorse  his 
opinion  as  to  the  want  of  knowledge,  and  the 
actual,  though  not  probably  intentional,  unfair- 
ness in  the  manner  in  which  speculations  on 
practical  subjects  of  this  kind  are  constantly 
treated  by  the  newspapers.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
and  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  understand 
subjects  of  this  kind  and  observe  what  is  written 
about  them  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  advan- 
tage of  space  for  mention  and  of  favourable 
comment  in  the  newspapers  is  bestowed  in  the 
most  capricious  manner,  and  1 o all  appearance 
on  grounds  of  the  social  or  literary  position  of 
the  writer  rather  than  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
his  scheme,  or  his  apparent  knowledge  of  his 
subject.  It  is  even  whispered  confidently  that 
journalistic  notice  of  this  kind  can  be  arranged 
for  as  a matter  of  business  with  writers  who 
have  the  confidence  of  this  or  that  newspaper. 
We  do  not  make  this  remark  without  good 
ground  for  it;  though  not  implying  that  the 
editors  in  such  cases  are  cognisant  of  the 
misuse  made  of  their  columns  in  this  way. 
Editors  of  general  newspapers  are  not,  of 
course,  bound  to  know  anything  of  scientific 
specialties.  But,  considering  the  immense  power 
they  wield,  we  do  hold  that  they  are  bound  to 
have  some  competent  adviser  on  such  subjects, 
who  should  be  above  trade  or  business  influence. 
For  want  of  this  they  often  give  the  weight  of 
their  influence  to  mere  pretenders,  and  do  in- 
justice to  those  who  really  understand  their 
subject. 


We  may  conolude  by  Baying  that  we  strongly 
recommend  the  book  before  us  as  a very  able 
summary  of  the  subject  with  which  it  deals, 
and  as  one  of  the  best  publications  of  the  day 
for  giving  general  information  on  principles  and 
methods  of  heating  and  ventilation  in  a concise 
form. 
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Thirteenth  Century  Architecture  : France. 

Oitb  subject  to-night  is  one  of  inexhaustible 
interest  and  extent.  You  have  gathered  from 
what  I said  to  you  about  Italy,  in  my  last 
lecture,  how  worthy  the  art  of  this  age  is  of 
our  deepest  and  most  reverent  study ; and  that 
there  is  no  branch  of  it  which  is  more  worthy 
of  respect  than  that  which  pursued  so  active  and 
indeed  extrordinary  a course  in  France,  from 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  down  to  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  You  are  all  aware,  no 
doubt,  that  France,  as  we  now  know  it,  is  a 
country  gradually  compacted  out  of  a number 
of  States  or  divisions,  and  that  it  was  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  under  two  distinguished 
sovereigns,  the  saintly  Louis  and  the  warlike 
Philip  Augustus,  that  the  greatest  strides  were 
made  in  welding  together  the  kingdom  of  which 
then,  as  now,  the  lie  de  France,  with  Paris  as 
its  capital,  was  both  the  political  and  the  artistic 
centre.  The  various  provinces  preserved,  how- 
ever, so  much  of  their  own  traditions  and  tastes 
that  each  presents  its  own  local  variation  of 
style,  which  was  rather  intensified  than  other- 
wise during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. The  buildings  of  Burgundy,  of  Anjou 
and  Poitou,  of  Normandy,  of  Picardy,  and  of 
Champagne,  are  so  different  in  their  character 
that  in  the  thirteenth  century  a man  might 
almost  have  known  where  he  was  by  the  aspect 
of  the  architecture.  The  same  sort  of  difference 
that  existed  between  the  North  and  South  of 
Italy  is  visible  in  the  North  and  South  of 
France.  But  in  the  latter,  the  art  of  the  North 
is  again  divided  into  a number  of  divisions 
answering  to  the  provinces.  To  attempt  in  one 
evening  to  describe  all  these  variations  would 
be  absurd,  and  I shall  confine  myself,  therefore, 
merely  to  the  architecture  of  Paris  and  its 
neighbourhood.  It  is  necessary,  before  I do 
this,  to  take  you  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  in 
order  that  you  may  see  what  the  state  of 
French  art  was  then,  and  what  promise  it  gave 
of  the  fruit  which  was  brought  to  such  great 
perfection  so  soon  afterwards. 

The  great  burst  of  enthusiasm  for  building 
which  occurred  in  the  eleventh  century  has  left 
traces  in  all  directions  ; and  for  a century  before 
1150  the  works  still  remaining  are  conspicuous 
for  their  admirable  workmanship,  skilful  plan- 
ning, and  finished  detail.  Without  dwelling  on 
all  these  points,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  confine 
ourselves  to  a study  of  their  ground-plans. 
Here  there  is  vast  variety ; but  the  plan  which, 
on  the  whole,  is  evidently  the  most  favourite, 
and  which  occurs  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  worth 
examining,  because  it  evidently  contained  the 
germs  of  the  great  thirteenth-century  cathe- 
drals. In  this  the  chevet,  or  east  end,  is  founded 
on  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  plans,  finishing 
with  a cirole,  around  which  are  set  at  intervals 
small  circular  chapels, — three,  four,  or  five  in 
number,— which  give  great  variety  to  the  plan 
both  inside  and  out.  As  an  example  of  these,  I 
may  mention  a church  of  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,— Notre  Dame  du  Port,  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, — where  the  covering  of  the  aisle 
is  a continuous  barrel-vault ; those  of  the 
chapels,  semi-domes  ; whilst  the  central  portion 
has  a barrel- vault  finished  at  the  end  in  a semi- 
dome. The  construction  here  is  extremely 
ingenious.  The  builder  had  reBolved  that  his 
work  should  last  for  ever  ; he  roofed  every  part 
with  stone  vaults,  covered  outside  with  stone 
roofs,  using  no  timber  whatever  in  their  con- 
struction. He  accomplished  this  by  giving  his 
aisles  quadrant  vaults,  so  as  to  give  a continuous 
flying  buttress  supporting  the  continuous  thrust 
of  the  central  vault. 

What  strikes  one  in  these  early  churches,  is 
the  resolve  of  their  builders  to  make  them  im- 
perishable, and  the  scientific  disposition  , of 
their  vaulted  roofs,  which  in  the  chevet,. owing 
to  the  combination  of  the  aisle-chapels  with  the 
vaulted  aisle,  is  extremely  effective  in  perspec- 
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tive.  The  exteriors  are  remarkable  mainly,  in  i 
this  case,  for  the  use  of  coloured  materials,  and  I 
as  they  do  not  affeot  my  argument,  I omit  all  1 
notice  of  them.  One  evidence  of  the  scientific  : 
character  of  these  buildings  is  that  they  arc  j 
generally  designed  upon  some  regular  system  : 
of  proportion.  At  Notre  Dame  du  Port,  the  ; 
height  and  width  of  the  nave  are  equal,  and  if  : 
these  are  divided  by  four,  two  parts  give  the  : 
width  of  the  nave,  two  the  height  of  the  main  i 
arcades,  three  that  of  the  triforium  arcade,  and  l 
four  the  total.  From  first  to  last  we  cannot  but  ; 
be  struck  by  the  scientific  and  regular  way  in  t 
which  the  work  is  done.  The  same  plan  is  seen  i 
in  a number  of  examples,  most  of  which, — as  3 
St.  Etienne,  Nevers, — have  the  improved  ar-  ■ 
rangement  of  three  chapels  to  the  apse,  in  place  : 
of  the  four  at  Notre  Dame  du  Port.  The  : 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  venerable  : 
originals  of  such  plans  as  these,  and  its  example  ! 
is  of  special  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  eastern  : 
part  of  the  church,  built  by  the  Crusaders,  gives  ; 
us  the  Auvergnat  plan  almost  without  modifica-  - 
tion,  vis-d-vis  to  the  apse  of  ConBtantine,  which  x 
had  precisely  the  same  sort  of  outline  at  the  : 
western  end  of  the  building. 

This  common  French  plan  of  the  apse  is,  we  : 
have  seen,  a development  from  a Byzantine  2 
original.  The  section  of  the  vaults  suggests  a 
the  use  of  a flying  buttress,  and  is,  indeed,  so  : 
nearly  being  one,  that  it  was  not  a great  step  : 
to  develop  a construction  which  should  bring  all 
the  weight  and  thrust  to  one  point,  instead  of  i 
equally  along  the  whole  length  of  the  wall. 
This  was  done  in  the  quadripartite  aisle  vaults,  1 
and  it  was  only  necessary  to  repeat  them  in  : 
the  central  vault  to  make  the  quadrant-vault  ! 
or  continuous  flying  buttress  over  the  aisles  f 
quite  unnecessary.  And  bo  gloomy  are  the  £ 
interior  of  chambers  constructed  in  this  way,  ■ 
that  the  absence  of  the  clearstory,  so  long  used  : 
in  earlier  unvaulted  buildings,  must  have  seemed,  I 
even  to  the  men  who  were  building  them,  a : 
most  serious  defect,  and  it  is  not  surprising,  ; 
therefore,  that  the  combination  of  this  with  a ; 
stone  vault  was,  above  all  things,  what  men  i 
soon  strove  for.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  West  i 
of  France,  churohes  were  being  built  on  plans 
even  more  obviously  derived  either  directly  from  i 
the  East  or  indirectly  from  thence  through  1 
Yenice.  Of  the  latter  class  the  most  remark- 
able was  the  well-known  example  of  St.  Front,  : 
Perigueux.  Here,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  ■ 
design,  we  have  domes  carried  on  pointed  ; 
arches  springing  from  piers  which,  at  their 
base,  recal  completely  the  planning  of  St.  Mark’s,  ; 
Venice,  and  Sta.  Fosca,  Torcello,  and  the  story  ; 
of  a Venetian  colony  settled  at  Perigueux  is 
not  required  in  order  to  prove  that  the  example, 
if  not  of  Venice,  at  any  rate  of  countries  from  : 
which  the  Venetians  derived  St.  Mark’s,  was 
followed  there. 

At  Cahors,  in  a church  founded  in  1100,  we 
see  a nave  covered  with  domes,  one  to  each 
bay,  finished  with  an  apBe,  and  three  chapels  of 
the  Auvergnat  type ; whilst  at  Angouleme,  at 
the  same  date,  there  is  a nave  covered  with 
three  domes,  and  a choir  with  four  chapels  as  at 
Notre  Dame  du  Port,  Clermont,  save  that  in 
these  two  examples,  there  are  no  aisles,  the 
chapels  opening  out  of  the  central  apse,  after 
the  fashion  of  Constantinople  and  Venice. 

The  churches  in  which  domes,  or  semidomes 
may  be  found  in  the  Centre,  South,  and  West  of 
France,  are  numberless.  And  it  is  very  re- 
markable that,  after  having  been  so  popular  a 
feature  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the 
dome  should  have  been  so  entirely  abandoned  in  all 
later  buildings.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 
Admirable  as  the  effect  of  a dome  is,  long  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  there  is  no  form  of 
construction  which  entails  so  much  waste  of 
material,  or  such  massive  supports  and  but- 
tresses. The  French  architects  set  themselves 
the  task  of  making  their  buildings  as  light  in 
their  construction  as  was  possible,  consistently 
with  endurance.  They  desired,  too,  to  make 
them  useful  for  large  congregations,  and  they 
had  discovered  by  experience  how  difficult  it 
was  to  control  the  acoustic  properties  of  a domed 
building.  Even  if  they  confined  themselves  to 
a central  dome,  the  points  of  support  were  enor- 
mous masses  of  masonry  juBt  at  the  places  where 
their  inconvenience  was  most  felt.  Their  com- 
mon sense  led  them  to  desire  the  admission  of 
light  in  their  comparatively  gloomy  climate,  in 
place  of  the  sombre  effects  which  are  almost  a 
necessity  when  the.  domes  are  solidly  built  of 
stone  or  brick. 

As  regards  architectural  detail  in  France  at 
this  early  period,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  a 
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great  number  of  buildings  it  was  of  extraordinary 
delicacy  and  beauty  of  execution.  The  three 
western  doorways  of  Chartres,  a doorway  in  St. 
Benigue,  Dijon,  the  south  door  of  the  nave  of 
Le  Mans,  and  the  north  and  south  doorways  of 
Bourges  Cathedral,  all  date  from  about  1150. 
They  are  remarkable  not  only  for  the  really 
astounding  skill  of  the  mechanics  who  wrought 
the  curious  sculptures  with  which  their  columns 
and  other  members  are  covered,  but  for  the 
remarkable  fact  that  among  the  branches  of 
foliage  in  which  the  utmost  skill  of  Byzantine 
artists  is  rivalled,  nude  figures  and  animals  are 
represented,  with  a feeling  for  nature  which  is 
all  the  more  surprising  when  compared  with  the 
stiff  and  conventional  representations  of  life- 
size  human  figures  in  the  same  work.  Not  long 
after  these  works,  a cathedral  was  built,  evi- 
dently by  French  artists,  at  Santiago,  in  Spain. 
It  was  a close  copy  of  St.  Sernin  at  Toulouse, — a 
vast  church  on  the  same  plan  as  theAuvergnat 
examples, — and  it  had  in  its  south  transept 
doorways  columns  carved  with  just  the  same 
desire  to  represent  the  nude  figure  accurately  as 
in  the  case  juBt  mentioned,  and  so  well  executed 
that  if  done  before  our  eyes  now,  they  would 
extort  admiration  from  all.  One  other  building 
must  also  be  named  as  an  example  of  delicacy 
in  purely  architectural  work,  the  chapter-house 
of  St.  George  de  Boscherville,  near  Rouen.  Here 
there  is  no  soulpture  of  figures,  and  what  is 
ohiefly  noticed  is  the  beauty  of  execution,  which 
is  quite  consummate.  The  century  closes  with 
an  example  of  still  greater  excellence  in  the  two 
earliest  of  the  western  doorways  of  Rouen 
Cathedral,  in  which  the  beauty  of  design  and 
the  perfection  of  the  work  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  I know  no  detail  more  worthy  of  study, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  more  work  conceived  in 
the  same  spirit  was  not  executed.  The  only 
parallel  work  with  which  I am  acquainted  is 
that  of  the  western  doors  of  Genoa  Cathedral,  to 
which  I have  before  referred,  and  in  which  the 
ornamentation  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  black 
and  white  marble,  while,  in  the  Rouen  examples, 
it  is  produced  by  deep  cuttings  in  the  stone. 
But  this  is  a somewhat  later  work.  The  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  sees  France,  then,  covered 
with  buildings,  mainly  churches  (though  all 
others  show  the  same  art),  built  with  great  skill 
on  well-defined  plans,  and  adorned  with  details  of 
really  exquisite  beauty.  So  far  the  work  had 
been  done  with  zeal,  but  under  considerable  hin- 
drances. At  first  the  grandest  buildings  were 
those  of  the  great  monasteries.  Their  designers 
were,  no  doubt,  ecclesiastics,  and  the  laity  were 
comparatively  unconcerned.  But  now  there  is 
a great  change.  The  people  take  the  matter 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church.  The  architects 
are  no  longer  clergy,  and,  supported  by  the 
suddenly-awakened  zeal  of  the  people,  they 
form  themselves  at  once  into  a body  of  the  most 
scientific  kind  conceivable,  and  are  every  day 
found  trying  some  new  device  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  their  work.  In  a few 
years  they  had  changed  everything;  they 
had  discovered  how  to  utilise  the  pointed 
arch,  and  this  discovery  seems  to  have  been 
like  a revelation  to  them.  The  arch  itself 
was  known  long  before  its  utility  was  realised. 
It  had  been  used  constantly  for  some  fifty 
years.  The  arches  which  had  to  carry  most 
weight,  and  whose  thrust  it  was  desirable 
to  limit,  were  the  first  to  be  built  in  this  shape. 
The  French  builders  had  found,  no  doubt,  how 
easily  a round  arch  becomes  weakened,  and  how 
serious  the  results  are  of  the  least  giving  way  of 
the  supports.  But  at  first  they  saw  no  special 
beauty  in  the  pointed  arch,  and  adhered  to  the 
round  arch  for  beauty  and  to  the  pointed  for 
strength.  Tnis  fact  is  a good  illustration  of  the 
very  practical  character  of  the  French  archi- 
tects. They  loved  and  admired  the  old  form, 
but  in  face  of  a practical  advantage  it  was  at 
once  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  new  one.  When 
once  the  pointed  arch  had  been  well  used,  and 
had  come  to  be  understood,  their  eyes  were 
suddenly  opened  to  perceive  the  powers  its  use 
conferred  on  them.  In  a few  years,  from  being 
carvers  they  became. sculptors,  and  at  almost  a 
single  bound,  from  being  very  moderate  because 
very  conventional  artists,  they  became  the  best 
and  most  skilful  designers  and  constructors  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  And  the  artist  was  so 
careless  of  everything  but  the  perfection  of  his 
work,  that  it  is  rare  indeed  that  we  know  his 
name,  or  anything  about  the  way  of  his  life  or 
the  manner  in  which  he  set  to  work  at  the 
development  of  his  plans. 

The  Frenoh  architects  at  this  time  had  emanci- 
pated themselves  thoroughly  and  once  for  all 
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from  old  traditions.  They  found  that  the  use 
of  the  pointed  aroh  gave  them  a power  in  con- 
struction such  as  had  never  before  been  wielded. 
Before  their  time  it  was  the  vast  mass  of  build- 
ing or  of  wall,  the  great  size  of  the  single  stones 
which  composed  it,  no  less  than  the  art  which 
decorated  them,  which  had  impressed  the  mind. 
Now  it  was  seen  that  this  was  not  the  best  way 
of  securing  the  desired  result.  Every  day 
attempts  were  made  to  improve  the  construc- 
tion by  making  it  more  delicate  and  graceful. 
The  sizes  of  the  piers  were  reduced ; windows 
were  enlarged,  and  raised  high  up  in  the  walls ; 
the  construction  was  of  a most  permanent  kind, 
and  yet  it  was  all  provided  for  with  the  least 
waste  of  material,  so  that  the  comparison 
between  the  voids  and  the  points  of  support  is 
made  always  largely  to  the  credit  of  the  Gothic 
architects,  whenever  it  is  made  at  all  between 
their  buildings  and  the  works  of  the  schools 
which  preceded  and  succeeded  them. 

The  names  of  the  architects  whose  works  are 
so  familiar  to  all  students  are,  I repeat,  either 
unknown,  or,  if  we  know  them,  that  is  usually 
about  all  that  can  be  said.  In  my  last  lecture 
we  had  a great  deal  of  personal  matter,  for,  in 
Italy,  you  are  able  sometimes  to  follow  the 
architect  about  from  one  work  to  another,  and 
you  see  him  now  architect,  now  sculptor,  and 
sometimes  even  painter  also.  In  France,  we 
know  much  less  of  the  life  of  the  artist.  We 
have  the  names  of  a good  many  ; among  them 
of  four  architects  in  succession  at  Amiens, — 
of  Robert  de  Coucy,  the  architect  of  Reims, 
whose  design  was  faithfully  carried  out  by  his 
four  successors ; of  Eudes  de  Montreuil,  who 
went  to  the  Holy  Land  with  St.  Louis ; and  of 
many  more.  But  were  it  not  for  the  fortu- 
nate preservation  of  the  Bketch-book  of  one  of 
them, — a friend,  probably,  of  Robert  de  Coucy, 
— we  should  know  but  little  of  their  mode  of 
life,  or  thought,  or  work.  This  sketch-book  or 
album  was  the  property  of  Willard  de  Hone- 
cort,  and  it  brings  before  us  an  architect  in  the 
early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  wandering 
about  on  business  or  pleasure,  visiting  cathe- 
drals, making  notes  and  sketches  of  them,  and 
evidently  studying  how  best  to  improve  himself. 
He  interests  himself  in  the  best  way  of  cutting 
stones,  of  lifting  them  into  place,  of  setting- 
out  lines  for  work,  and  so  forth.  He  sees  a 
lion,  and  forthwith  sketches  him,  putting  on  his 
sketch  (a  note  which  may  be  freely  translated), 
“Mind  you,  this  lion  was  alive.”  He  draws 
figures  and  designs  for  sculpture ; he  goes  to 
Laon  and  makes  a sketch  of  one  of  the  western 
steeples,  and  writes  below  it,  what  most  of  us 
who  have  looked  at  and  sketched  it,  as  he  did, 
would  have  agreed  with,  “ I have  been  in  many 
countries,  as  you  may  see  by  this  book,  but  in 
no  place  have  I seen  a tower  equal  to  that  of 
Laon.”  And  then,  after  a description  of  its 
plan,  he  adds,  somewhat  oracularly,  “ Meditate 
upon  these  things,  for  if  you  desire  to  build 
such  great  angle  towers  you  must  ohoose  a 
form  of  sufficient  projection.  Proceed  care- 
fully, and  you  will  do  as  a wise  and  careful 
man  ought  to  do.”  Then  he  goes  to  see  Reims 
Cathedral,  which  is  in  course  of  building,  and 
sketches  carefully  the  chapels  of  the  apBe,  with 
notes  of  their  details.  He  evidently  thought 
very  well  of  them,  and  having  about 
this  time  to  build  the  cathedral  at  Cambrai 
(now  unfortunately  destroyed),  he  gives  a plan 
of  it,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  repeated  very 
closely  the  plan  and  design  of  his  favourite  apse 
of  Reims.  On  another  page  he  gives  a sketch 
of  a plan  of  a chevet  or  apse  which  he  and  his 
friend  Peter  de  Corbie  contrived  together,  and, 
strangely  enough,  so  new  is  this  plan  of  an 
apse  surrounded  by  alternately  square  and 
circular  chapels,  that  no  example  of  it  exists  in 
France.  If  he  had  travelled  Bouth  he  might 
have  Been  his  suggestions  anticipated  in  the 
baptistery  at  Albenga,  on  the  Riviera,  whilst 
at  Toledo  some  Frenchman  did,  at  about  the  same 
time,  build  the  chevet  of  the  largest  thirteenth- 
century  church  in  Europe  on  precisely  this  very 
plan.  In  another  he  gives  a plan  of  a square- 
ended  church,  almost  identical  with  our  own 
abbeys  at  Beaulieu  and  By  land,  on  which  he 
writes,  “ This  is  a square  church,  which  was  de- 
signed for  the  Cistercian  order.”  Again,  he 
gives  a variety  of  designs  for  drawing  the 
human  figure  enclosed  within  triangles.  He 
designs  foliage,  animals,  a lectern,  a clock-case, 
and  so  on.  Then  he  travels, — visits  Hungary 
on  business,  goes  to  Chartres,  to  Lausanne,  to 
Meaux,  as  well  as  to  Laon  and  Reims, — every- 
where, note-book  in  hand,  and  making  sketches 
of  all  that  strikes  him  most.  Curiously 


enough  he  makes  not  a single  suggestion  in  any 
of  his  sketches  of  any  geometrical  mode  of 
arriving  at  the  proportions  of  the  buildings, — a 
very  noteworthy  fact,  seeing  that  most  of  these 
he  visited  were  either  just  built  or  in  course  of 
being  built. 

I have  been  thus  particular  in  describing  this 
book,  beoause  it  gives  us  a glimpse  behind  the 
scenes  of  extraordinary  interest.  We  see  just 
how  it  was  that  these  French  buildings  grew, 
multiplied,  and  developed  as  they  did.  The 
men  who  built  them  were  as  keen  about 
their  art  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  They  were 
disputing  with  eaoh  other  as  to  possiblo  new 
plans,  new  combinations,  and  repeating  work  the 
effeot  of  which  they  thought  perfect,  and  it  is 
this  sort  of  spirit  which  we  see  so  actively  at 
work  in  developing  the  Frenoh  architecture  on 
all  hands,  from  the  point  to  which  it  had  slowly 
attained  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

I believe  that  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  this 
evening  I cannot  do  better,  first  of  all,  than  by 
showing  you  how  this  improvement  and  de- 
velopment was  effected  in  the  ground-plan  of  a 
French  church.  In  most  cases  a good  ground- 
plan  involves  the  architectural  design  of  a great 
part  of  the  superstructure.  In  the  best  French 
churches  it  may  almost  be  said  that  it  involves 
the  whole  design.  In  those  days  every  one 
gave  his  building  a stone  roof  if  it  were  possible. 
And  nothing  so  certainly  necessitates  a scientific 
arrangement  of  the  ground-plan  as  the  provision 
for  carrying  safely  a stone  vault.  You  will  ob- 
serve, then,  that  the  men  who  had  built  such  a 
church  as  that  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port  at  Clermont, 
or  as  St.  Front  at  Perigueux,  had  succeeded  in 
covering  their  buildings  with  stone,  but  in  a way 
which  left  much  to  be  desired.  And  the  object 
of  eaoh  subsequent  architect  was  to  make  the 
construction  safer,  or,  at  least,  as  safe,  but  with 
much  more  lightness  of  effeot,  and  with  muoh 
less  waste  of  material.  The  early  churches  had 
been  derived  from  countries  in  which  the  climate 
required  that  windows  should  be  neither  nume- 
rous nor  large ; and  it  was  not  until  this  period 
that  architects  began  to  realise  how  unreason- 
able such  windows  were  in  thoir  comparatively 
gloomy  and  cold  climate.  The  cross-vault  onoe 
introduced  Boon  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  use 
of  a pointed  arch  was  almost  eesential  if  vaults 
were  to  be  strong,  and  adjusted  to  other  than 
regular  compartments.  Even  in  the  simple 
vault  of  a building  whose  plan  is  a parallelo- 
gram, the  thrust  of  a semicircular  vault  is  too 
great,  and  the  slightest  giving  way  of  the  walls 
on  which  it  rests  is  fatal.  With  a pointed  vault 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  thrust  outwards  is 
comparatively  small,  and  it  was  soon  fonnd  that 
it  might  be  counteracted  not  only  by  a buttress 
in  the  form  of  a pier,  but  by  a seotion  only  of 
the  old  quadrant  vault  which  held  up  the  con- 
tinuous vaults  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port  and  its 
class.  The  flying-buttress  adopted  in  this  way 
rendered  it  comparatively  easy  to  bring  all  the 
! thrust  to  one  point  on  the  wall,  because  it  was 
possible  so  to  fortify  this  point  as  to  make  it 
certain  that  it  would  not  give  way.  Then,  when 
this  was  accomplished,  it  became  quite  unneces- 
sary to  ereot  thick  and  heavy  walls  between  the 
piers  and  buttresses,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
construction  is  reduced  here  to  a mere  thin 
screen  of  tracery,  throwing  as  little  weight  as 
need  be  on  the  piers,  and  only  sufficient  to  keep 
the  weather  out  of  the  building.  In  France  the 
whole  of  the  early  buildings  were,  as  I have  told 
you,  finished  with  oircular  east  ends.  And  it  is 
possible  almost  to  count  on  one’s  fingers  the 
examples  of  large  churches  in  the  thirteenth 
century  in  which  a square  east  end  is  seen. 
The  most  important  are  the  cathedrals  at  Laon, 
at  Poitiers,  at  Dol,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Serge, 
Angers,  and  the  ohurches  of  some  religious 
orders,  as  e.g.,  the  Cistercians.  Such  exceptions 
emphatically  prove  the  rule.  TheD,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  vault  these  circular  ends, 
all  sorts  of  problems  had  to  be  met,  aud  each 
man’s  work  presents  some  mode  of  solving  them 
different  from  that  of  his  neighbour  or  prede- 
cessor. 

The  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  arose  from 
the  extremely  irregular  shape  of  every  division 
or  bay  of  vaulting  around  a circular  building. 
In  the  square  compartment  you  have  an 
arrangement  in  which  the  arches  need  not  be 
of  the  same  height,  and  yet  may  perfectly 
well  be  vaulted  with  cross  ribs,  the  ridges  of  the 
vaulting  cells  rising  or  falling  to  meet  the  arches, 
or  being  level  with  them.  Where  a succession 
of  these  vaults  is  required  the  ribs  are  usually 
semicircles,  because  in  this  way  it  was  found 
that  the  perspective  was  most  continuous 
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•and  effective.  Bat  this  was  by  no  means 
alwayB  the  case.  Sometimes  these  ribs  are 
made  of  such  carves  as  will  allow  of  the  filling- 
in  of  the  cells  being  square  with  the  cross 
arches  ; and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Angevino  and 
Poitevin  churches,  these  diagonal  arches  are 
pointed  arches  rising  high,  above  the  centre 
-of  the  cross  arches.  In  this  case  in  the  per- 
spective half  of  each  vault  is  lost  behind 
the  cross  vault.  It  is  really  a most  unsatis- 
factory sort  of  vaulting,  and,  though  it  was 
persevered  in  for  the  best  part  of  the  century 
in  the  districts  named,  it  was  rarely  adopted 
in  other  parts  of  France,  and  not  at  all,  I 
think,  in  the  He  de  France.  In  the  aisle  round 
ah  apse  the  first  solution  was  a continuous 
barrel- vault.  This  was  very  easy,  but  certainly 
not  beautiful,  nor  was  it  improved  when  cross 
vaulting  was  introduced  corresponding  to  the 
openings  to  the  chapels  or  arcades  on  either  side. 
Bat  when  it  was  attempted  to  divide  this  aisle 
for  vaulting  bays  the  problem  was  found  to  be 
very  difficult.  Treated  like  the  square  bags 
with  vaulting  ribs  going  straight  from  angle 
to  angle,  the  effect  is  obviously  very  bad,  so 
the  diagonal  ribs  were  usually  planned  so  as 
-to  meet  in  the  real  centre  of  the  compartment, 
though  this  involved  a disagreeable  broken  line 
in  the  perspective,  and  was  not  so  popular  as  to 
be  accepted  without  protest.  It  was  probably 
after  seeing  such  vaults  constructed  that  the 
ohevet  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  was  planned. 
•Sere,  certainly,  great  ingenuity  i3  shown.  The 
apse  is  divided  from  its  aisle  by  five  arches,  and 
this  again  from  the  outer  aisle  by  ten,  and  the 
vaulting  compartments  are  all  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal  triangles  on  plan.  You  will  find 
this  form  of  vault  used  alternately  with  square 
-compartments  in  the  aisle  round  the  circular 
ohurch  at  the  Temple,  where  the  same  problem 
is  solved  with  even  greater  skill.  In  these 
triangular  compartments  of  Notre  Dame  there 
is  a continuous  ridge  of  level  triangular  spaces, 
and  though  a single  snch  compartment  is  defi- 
cient in  the  light  and  shade  of  ordinary  vaulting, 
approaching,  in  truth,  too  nearly  in  principle  to  a 
cradle  or  wagon  vault,  of  which  half  of  each 
compartment,  is  a portion,  yet  in  so  intricate 
-a  plan  as  that  of  Notre  Dame  no  such  fault  can 
be  found,  for  the  whole  plan  is  full  of  variety 
and  light  and  Bhade.  Notre  Dame  was  com- 
pleted in  1208,  but  the  whole  _ exterior  of  the 
chevet  was  greatly  modified  in  1296  by  the 
addition  of  a series  of  chapels  between  the 
buttresses.  I have  myself  very  little  doubt 
that  in  Bourges  Cathedral  we  have  a chevet 
which  illustrates  the  probable  treatment  of  the 
original  chapels  of  Notre  Dame,  all  of  which 
•were  destroyed  in  1296.  Here,  as  at  Notre 
Dame,  the  outer  wall  of  the  second  aisle  has 
three  compartments  for  everyone  in  the  central 
apse;  and  from  the  oentre  division  of  each  of 
these  a small  circular  chapel  projects.  This 
treatment  is  very  beautiful.  It  retains  the 
windows  between  the  chapels,  which  was  so 
marked  and  fine  a feature  of  the  early  chevets, 
and  relieves  what  would  be  the  baldness  of  a 
chevet  consisting,  as  M.  Y.  le  Due  assumes  in 
•the  case  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  of  two  aisles, 
without  any  excrescences  all  round  the  chevet. 
The  architect  of  Bourges  made  another  im- 
portant modification.  At  Notre  Dame  the  plan 
involved  the  placing  of  a oolumn  in  the  second 
series  of  columns  opposite  the  centres  of  the 
arches  of  the  firBt  series.  He  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  make  all  the  vaulting  compartments 
equal,  accepted  the  irregular  plan  for.  the  first 
aisle,  making  hi3  intercola mniations  wider  than 
in  the  apse,  and  then  showed  that  he  knew  and 
appreciated  the  Notre  Dame  arrangement  by 
dividing  the  outer  wall  into  three,  and  making 
one  bay  of  quadripartite  vaulting,  which  is  an 
exact  counterpart  of  that  in  the  first  aisle,  only 
reversed,  and  two  bays  of  triangular  shape. 
Below,  in  the  crypt,  the  similarity  of  the  Notre 
Dame  vaulting  is  even  greater.  At. Bourges 

the  chevet  is  a semicircle  divided  into  five 
exactly  equal  portions,  and  these  prolonged  by 
twelve  bays  westward  from  the  church.  The 
architect,  having  resolved  on  an  immense  scale, 
confined  himself  to  the  simplest  possible  plan, 
bat  gave  great  originality  to  his  design  by 
raising  the  intermediate  aisle  to  such  a height 
as  to  admit  of  its  having  a secondary  clearstory 
-and  triforium.  Notre  Dame  was  completed  in 
its  first  form  in  1208 ; of  Bourges  the  date  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  safe  to  put  it  at 
about  1220.  And  in  1226  the  plan  of  another 
cathedral,  almost  the  vastest  in  Christendom, 
was  made,  and  evidently  by  a Frenchman,  for 
Toledo.  Here,  as  you  see,  the  plan  of  the 
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chevet  shows  a double  aisle,  with  compart- 
ments alternately  square  and  triangular  in 
both  aisles.  In  this  way  all  difficulties  were 
overcome.  The  central  column  opposite  the 
arches  of  the  apse  was  avoided.  The  vaulting 
has  no  sameness,  the  compartments  being 
alternately  triangular  and  square,  and  the  sur- 
rounding chapels  are  of  the  Bourges  type,  i.e., 
very  small,  but  alternately  circular  and  square. 
The  whole  plan  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ever  devised,  and  it  is  Btrange,  indeed,  that  the 
most  magnificent  development  of  the  French 
plan  should  be  in  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of 
Spain.  Here,  too,  to  oomplete  the  likeness  to 
Bourges,  the  intermediate  aisles  have  a triforium 
and  clearstory,  and  the  nngainliness  which  is 
certainly  the  fault  of  Bourges,  is  exchanged  for 
a design  in  which  the  most  captious  critic  can 
find  little  to  complain  of.  The  sketching  archi. 
tect,  Villard  de  Honecort,  when  he  devised  a 
plan  for  a chevet  in  company  with  Peter  de 
Corbie,  made,  you  will  remember,  one  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Toledo. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  just  touch 
on  this  branch  of  my  subject  to-night.  In  some 
future  year  I may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  deal  with 
it  more  exhaustively.  The  varieties  of  the 
modifications  of  the  plan  of  the  chapels  round 
the  chevet  are  very  great.  But  the  main  point 
to  be  observed  is,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  they  were  all  planned  on  circular  lines, 
and  that  by  the  end  of  it  they  were  all  but  in- 
variably polygonal.  In  Robert  de  Coucy  s 
work  at  Reims,  we  see  them  began  on  the  first 
plan,  and  finished  on  the  other ; and  after  his 
time  his  example  was  generally  followed.  His 
work  was  planned  in  1211,  Amiens  in  1220, 
Beauvais  in  1225,  Le  Mans  in  1230,  Clermont 
in  1248,  and  then  all  follow  on  the  lines  which 
he  laid  down,  and  which,  in  a few  words,  had 
the  effect  of  abolishing  the  wall  and  throwing 
all  the  weight  on  to  the  buttresses,  so  as  the 
better  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the 
vaults.  To  know  what  French  architecture  was 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is,  of  course,  requi- 
site to  know  a good  deal  more  than  the  Btory  of 
the  development  of  the  ground-plan,  though  it 
is  true  that  unless  you  study  this  part  first  you 
will  never  understand  the  rest  of  your  subject. 
Now  no  way,  I believe,  is  so  good  for  to-night’s 
purpose  as  to  take  some  two  or  three  churches 
for  examination,  and,  so  to  speak,  dissect  them. 
Probably,  of  all  the  French  churches,  there 
are  none  in  which  such  dissection  is  more 
profitable  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  Notre  Dame, 
Paris,  Reims  Cathedral,  Amiens,  and  Chartres. 
And  if  I take  the  last  first,  it  is  mainly  because 
it  is  so  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  so  completely 
the  work  of  one  period  and  the  effort  of 
one  man’s  skill  and  genius,  that  it  presents  an 
admirable  subject  for  your  study. 

The  original  cathedral  at  Chartres  was  built 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  a vast  crypt  still 
remains  of  this  period.  Then,  in  1115,  a west 
front  was  commenced,  and  in  1194  the  whole 
church  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  new  cathe- 
dral was  at  once  commenced,  but  upon  the  old 
foundations.  The  contrivance  of  the  new  archi- 
tect, who  desired  to  plan  a church  suitable  for 
the  ’ epoch,  and  therefore  did  not  choose  to 
follow  strictly  the  lines  of  the  early  church,  is 
well  worth  onr  consideration.  At  first  sight, 
the  church  of  Chartres  has  the  look  of  being 
extremely  original.  It  is,  in  fact,  unlike  any 
other  that  I know.  The  chapels  round  the  outer 
aisle  are  alternately  polygonal  and  segments  of 
circles.  This  variation  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
itself  very  beautiful,  as  well  as  original;  but 
when  we  descend  to  the  crypt  we  find  out  at 
once  how  it  has  come  to  be  contrived,  and  that 
it  was,  in  fact,  the  happy  result  of  a necessity 
made  good  use  of.  The  original  church  was 
burnt,  but  the  orypt  sustained  no  damage.  It 
extended  the  whole  length  of  the  church,  and 
the  architect  was  compelled,  therefore,  to  build 
on  the  old  lines.  Compare  the  crypt  as  it  was, 
and  the  church  as  it  is,  and  you  will  say  that 
the  compulsion  did  not  amount  to  much,  so 
different  are  the  two.  But  compare  the  two 
plans  and  you  will  see  how  ingenious  the  adap- 
tation was.  Examining  the  crypt,  we  see  that 
the  old  church  had  an  apse,  a single  aisle  round 
it.  and  three  deep  chapels  with  spaces  between 
them  of  the  same  general  outline  as  those  other 
Early  French  churches  which  I have  already 
described.  The  architect  of  the  church  saw 
that  by  making  a slight  corbelling  forward  from 
the  old  base  it  would  be  possible  to  build  a choir 
with  two  aisles  instead  of  one,  with  moderate 
chapels  over  the  old  chapels,  and  shallow  ones 
in  the  spaces  between  them.  All  this  could  be 
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done,  and  was  done,  without  any  additions  to 
the  old  foundations,  and  certainly  with  the 
bBppiest  result,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
any  better  evidence  of  the  skill  of  the  architect. 
The  groining  of  the  new  chevet  is  somewhat  com- 
plicated ; the  inner  aisle  is  all  quadripartite ; 
the  outer  one  has  quadripartite  vaults  opposite 
the  large  chapels,  and  vaults  of  five  divisions  oppo- 
site and  including  the  small  intermediate  chapels, 
whilst  the  three  principal  chapels  are  vaulted 
separately  from  the  aisle.  In  some  respects  this 
plan  is  similar  to  many  of  later  date,  as  may  be 
seen  at  St.  Pierre,  Bourges,  and  St.  Omer  Cathe- 
dral, but  I think  the  plan  of  Chartres  is  far  finer 
than  either  of  these,  giving  as  it  does  a beauti- 
fully curved  and  varied  outline  to  every  part  of 
the  apse.  I am  the  more  particular  in  claiming 
this  merit  for  Chartres,  because  no  less  an 
authority  than  M.  Viollet  le  Duo  speaks  rather 
slightingly  of  it,  evidently  forgetting  that  the 
great  merit  of  the  plan  is  that  the  conditions 
were  very  difficult,  and  that  an  amazingly  good 
result  was  obtained  in  spite  of  this  fact.  Nor 
am  I,  much  as  I admire  the  plan,  able  to  praise 
everything  without  reserve  in  this  great  church. 
No  doubt,  there  were  many  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted  ; not  only  the  plan  of  the  old 
church,  but  the  people  who  had  to  be  employed 
on  the  new  one.  Chartres  had  a great  religious 
reputation.  It  had  then,  I believe,  as  it  has 
now,  a black  Yirgin,  whose  power  of  working 
miracles  was  supposed  to  be  extraordinary.  It 
was  the  epoch  of  the  Crusades.  Men  were  told 
that  to  work  at  Notre  Dame,  Chartres,  was  as 
good  as  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land.  And  from 
distant  places, — from  Rouen  among  others, — 
crowds  of  people  of  all  sorts  went  to  aid  the 
work  at  Chartres  with  their  hands.  Such  is  the 
Btory ; and  I am  bound  to  say  that  there  is 
much  in  the  fabric  whioh  seems  to  confirm  it. 
The  whole  scheme  was  a grand  one.  But  the 
material, — a very  coarse,  calcareous  limestone, 
full  of  holes, — did  not  admit  of  any  delicate 
work,  and  nothing  can  well  be  rougher  than 
the  workmanship  of  all  but  certain  delicate 
portions,  as  e.g.  the  two  transept  porches.  The 
Stones  are  put  together  in  a clumsy  and  unwork- 
manlike manner.  Things  which  are  meant  to 
fit  do  not  do  so.  The  cornices  and  galleries 
outside  are  so  carelessly  planned  as  to  have  to 
be  fitted  to  their  plaoes  by  taking  off  and  curving 
an»les,  or  filling  them  up.  The  work  all  has  the 
air°  of  having  been  executed  by  men  who  were 
in  a great  hurry,  who  were  not  used  to  such 
work,  and  who  were  entirely  careless  a3  to  the 
goodness  of  the  execution  as  long  as  they  could 
manage  just  to  put  it  firmly  together.  This  sort 
of  execution  happens  also  to  tally  with  the 
architectural  details  of  the  general  design. 
These  are  comparatively  few,  and  not  too 
skilful.  The  main  columns  are  needlessly  heavy, 
being  about  8'6"  in  diameter,  though  the  inter- 
columniations  are  only  11'7".  The  capitals  are 
not  well  planned  to  receive  the  groining.piers 
and  main  arches.  All  the  members  are  rude 
in  their  section,  and  the  flying  buttresses  are 
not  only  very  irregular  in  their  design,  but  far 
in  excess  of  what  such  a vault  as  they  support 
ou'ht  to  require.  In  the  columns  the  very 
common  French  plan  of  four  columns  surround- 
ing a central  drum  is  adopted  ; but  the  columns 
are  all  alternately  circular  and  octagonal,  and 
agreeably  varied  by  being  made  into  dusters  of 
small  columns  both  at  the  crossing  and  at  the 
responds.  It  must  be  noted  also  that  the  columns 
are  alternately  circular  with  four  octagonal,  and 
octagonal  with  four  circular,  shafts  surrounding 
them.  The  mouldings  are  very  few  and  very 
simple,  and  the  capitals  very  plain  and  rather 
coarsely  carved.  The  windows,  too,  are  very 
large  and  very  plain  (the  great  clearstory  win- 
dows are  no  less  than  8 ft.  5 in.  wide  in  the 
clear,  and  their  only  moulding  is  a chamfer). 
Finally,  there  is  very  little  variety.  The  same 
design  is  carried  on  all  round  the  ohnrch,  almost 
without  any  change.  But  you  must  understand 
that  this  was  all  done  designedly.  The  architect 
had  determined  to  make  his  work  depend  for 
its  effect  upon  a magnificent  tout  ensemble,  which 
should  be  above  and  beyond  all  questions  of 
detail.  He  could  not  but  know  what  good  work 
was,  for  the  old  west  end  and  the  south-west 
steeple  had  escaped  the  fire,  and  each  in  its  way 
was  admirable  in  design  and  detail.  The  three 
western  doorways  have  seldom  been  excelled 
for  the  finished  beauty  of  their  workmanship, 
and  the  steeple  is  a perfect  example  of  delicate 
planning  and  design,  and  he  shows  his  own 
Bense  of  what  was  good,  for  his  work  de- 
pended for  its  effect  partly  upon  the  porches  of 
the  north  and  south  transepts,  in  which  he  has 
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shown  suoh  a mastery  over  delicate  detail  as 
has  seldom  been  seen,  and  this  with  an  origi- 
nality of  design  and  a fertility  of  invention 
which  cannot  be  too  muoh  praised.  Both 
porches  are  generally  similar  in  outline,  but 
extremely  different  in  the  detail  of  their  plan- 
ning, which,  in  the  case  of  the  northern  one,  is 
very  varied  and  beautiful.  Nowhere  can  be 
seen  better  than  here  the  love  of  variety  which 
so  much  marks  Gothic  work.  It  is  as  if  the 
architect  had  felt  himself  tied  and  bound  in  hi* 
scheme  for  the  ohurcb,  and  found  himself 
breathing  freely  again  when  he  had  to  complete 
the  porches.  There  is  so  charming  and  end'ess 
a variety  of  canopies,  of  shafts,  of  clusters  of 
them,  of  figures,  of  subjects,  that  I am  at  a loss 
to  find  terms  warm  enough  for  my  sense  of  their 
beauty.  But  this  will,  I hope,  be  illustrated 
more  fully  if  I am  ever  able,  as  I hope,  to 
lecture  to  you  on  the  connexion  of  architecture 
and  sculpture,  nowhere  better  seen  than  at 
Chartres.  So  far  I have  spoken  of  this  typical 
cathedral  of  the  thirteenth  century  without  a 
word  about  its  oolour.  This  was  not  only  in- 
ternal. There  is  still  evidence  in  the  northern 
porch  that,  six  centuries  ago,  the  whole  was 
covered  with  rioh  colour.  No  more  strange 
departure  from  our  present  ideas  of  what  is 
suitable  can  be  conceived.  Yet  we  must  always 
remember  that  the  thirteenth-century  architect 
agreed  herein  intuitively  with  the  Greek  before 
him,  and  that  both  felt  that  the  best  architec- 
ture could  not  be  the  best  until  it  had  been 
beautifully  coloured.  But  it  is  the  profusion  of 
colour  in  stained  glass  which  is  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  church.  It  is  that  by  which 
almost  every  one  must  be  most  struck,  and 
by  which,  after  all,  they  must  romem- 
ber  Chartres.  Evidently  it  formed  part  of 
the  original  scheme.  The  windows  are  all 
of  vast  size,  and,  in  spite  of  this,  and 
of  their  great  number,  they  are  absolutely 
filled  with  glass  of  extremely  rioh  and  solid 
colour,  all  of  the  same  age  as  the  church,  and 
all  arranged  in  a generally  uniform  scheme, 
though  it  is  varied  in  detail  in  every  part.  The 
architectural  features  of  this  portion  of  the 
work  which  most  deserve  to  be  noted  are  (1) 
the  general  arrangement  in  the  upper  windows 
of  large  figures  under  canopies,  and  in  the 
lower  windows  of  subjects  in  panels;  (2)  the 
beauty  of  all  the  drawing  of  foliage  and  orna- 
ment ; and  (3)  the  fact  that  all  the  windows, 
rich  as  they  are  in  colour,  have  their  leading 
lines  marked  with  a white  line,  so  that  if  you  are 
in  the  church  when  light  is  failing,  you  find  all 
the  openings  filled  with  geometrical  figures  or 
tracery.  The  architect  of  Chartres  was  not 
far  from  using  regu'ar  tracery.  In  the  porch  he 
does  it  in  a small  degree,  and  in  the  great  circles 
over  the  clearstory  he  leads  the  way  naturally 
for  similar  figures  in  the  glass,  and  finally  he 
culminates  in  a magnificent  rose-window  of 
geometrical  tracery  in  the  west  front.  His 
work  as  it  stands  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
[ and  least  altered  great  French  work  of  the 
i period.  It  was  begun,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1191, 

: and  finished  in  1260,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
: anywhere  of  a change  from  the  first  scheme 
during  the  long  progress  of  the  work.  Time 
! has  dealt  very  tenderly  w'th  it.  Few  and 
! generally  unimportant  alterations  have  boen 
; made  since  the  dedication  of  the  church.  The 
! whole  scheme  was  carried  out  exactly  on  the 
■ lines  dictated  at  the  firat,  and  nothing  was  left 
( for  a subsequent  age  to  do.  Compared  with  the 
i puny  architectural  works  of  our  own  time,  such 
i an  effort  is  simply  amazing.  During  the  same 
i period  the  cathedrals  of  Par.'s,  Troyes,  Suispons 
‘ Reims,  Amiens,  Auxerre,  Mantes,  Beauvais,  Le 
i Mans,  Bonrges,  Clermont,  Limogep,  Laon, 
Bayeux,  ContancfS,  Seez,  and  Rouen,  together 
with  an  endless  array  of  abb6ya,  of  castles,  of 
churches,  of  hospitals,  were  being  built.  Each 
; great  cathedral  must  have  been  built  by  its  own 
i;  diocese  or  district,  for  every  diocese  was  en- 
ilf?af?0d  on  the  same  work.  Yet  at  Chartres  there 
i is  no  evidence  of  economy  or  stra'tened  means. 
iiToo  great  haste,  iudeed,  is  the  only  fault  I can 
i find  evident  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  But 
fit  was  the  venal  fault  of  a oity  which  refused 
1 1 to  see  its  cathedral  in  ruins  a day  longer  than 
i was  absolutely  necessary. 
i:  At  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  we  see  the  work  of  a 
rvery  different  artist,  and  are  able  to  trace  dis- 
tinctly the  great  changes  which  have  been  made 
in  the  work  since  its  first  commencement.  I have 
! told  you  of  the  ground-plan  already.  After  this, 
the  most  interesting  feature  is  the  triforinm. 

» Here,  in  order  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  main 
u vault,  the  first  architect  constructed  it  with 


pointed  barrel  vaults,  at  right  angles  to  the  length 
of  the  church ; and  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a 
stronger  form  of  construction.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  the  twelfth-century  builders  of  the 
cathedral  at  Tourmes  had  vaulted  their 
aisles,  and  their  example  was  copied  in  one 
church  in  England,  i.«.,  by  the  Cistercians  at 
Fountains.  At  Notre  Dame  it  was  soon 
destroyed  in  favour  of  flying  buttresses,  but  at 
Mantes  Cathedral,  said  to  have  been  designed 
by  Euded  de  Montreuil,  not  far  from  Paris, 
much  of  the  similar  construction  is  still  perfect. 
It  was  convenient  enough,  and  very  strong  in 
the  nave,  but  singularly  inconvenient  in  its 
application  to  the  irregular  bays  of  an  apse  ; it 
was  probably  bad  for  sound,  and  expensive  and 
troublesome  in  construction.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  it  was  soon  abandoned  in 
favour  of  cross-vaults  spanned  by  light  flying 
buttresses.  There  was  an  immediate  tempta 
tion  alao  to  reduce  its  strength  by  making 
openings  between  the  vaults  to  a dangerous 
extent.  At  Mautes  these  cross-vaults  are 
carried  on  slight  columns,  on  which  a flat  lintel 
is  placed,  from  which  ths  cross-vaults  spring. 
The  failure  of  one  of  these  columns  might, 
therefore,  involve  the  ruin  of  the  clearstory 
which  the  vaults  buttressed.  Eudes  de  Mon- 
treuil, I Buppose,  introduced  this  mode  of 
supporting  the  central  vault,  and  if  he  was  also 
the  first  architect  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  he 
combined  it  there  with  a second  triforium 
arrangement,  the  ciroular  windows  to  light 
which  still  remain  here  and  there.  This  second 
triforium  was  almost  necessary  when  the  main 
gallery  was  used  by  the  congregation,  as  it  still 
is  in  Notre  Dame.  The  flying  buttresses  at 
Notre  Dame  are  of  enormous  projection,  sloping 
very  slightly  on  the  upper  side,  and,  seen  in 
perspective,  give  an  extremely  ungainly  out- 
line to  this  otherwise  noble  work.  At  St.  Remi, 
Reims,  at  a slightly  earlier  date,  the  same  fault 
is  seen,  but  it  was  at  once  felt  to  b9  a fault,  and 
as  we  see,  both  in  Riims  Cathedral  and  at 
Amiens,  was  immediately  corrected.  At  Notre 
Dame  the  error  committed  at  Chartres,  of 
making  them  enormously  heavy,  was  carefully 
avoided.  In  many  respects  Notre  Dame  affords 
a singularly  good  subject  for  study.  It  shows 
us  as  completely  as  any  one  building  the  vast 
strides  made  during  the  century.  The  church 
generally  dates  from  quite  the  commencement 
of  the  century  ; the  west  front  from  1214,  south 
transept  from  1257,  the  alteration  of  the  choir 
by  the  addition  of  chapels  from  1294.  In  this 
period  the  style  had  become  greatly  changed. 
In  the  earliest  work,  as  in  the  columns  of  the 
nave,  we  have  a stately  simplicity,  which  im- 
parts singular  grandeur  to  the  interior.  The 
capitals  are  very  large,  and  admirably  oarved 
with  foliaga  arranged  in  architectural  forms, 
but  largely  composed  of  natural  leafage  con- 
ventionalised. All  the  work  is  admirably 
executed.  If  you  compare  it  with  Chartres, 
you  will  see  ho  w admirably.  The  aisles  are  still, 
after  the  manner  of  Auvergne,  covered  with 
stone  pavement  for  roofs,  and  the  whole  work 
has  the  air  of  being  strong  enough  to  last  for 
ever,  without  being  clumsy.  There  is  nothing 
frittered  away  or  small,  and  the  western  towers, 
each  with  an  array  of  shafts  in  the  belfry  stage 
of  unusual  splendour,  are,  so  far  as  complete,  the 
finest  wotls  of  the  age.  The  change  in  the 
transepts  and  the  chapels  round  the  apse  is 
great.  The  architect  is  not  one  jot  less  clever : 
perhaps  he  is  even  moie  so.  His  woik  is 
beautiful  and  beautifully  executed.  But  the 
"rand  feeling  for  simplicity  which  had  reigned 
supreme  is  no  longer  so  evident.  The  mouldings 
have  become  too  iiae  and  delicate;  the  carving 
is  too  much  a mere  imitation  of  natural  forms  ; 
and  there  is  a sensible  want  of  substance  in  the 
look  of  all  the  larger  features,  as,  e.g.,  the 
windows  of  the  transepts,  which  look  too  weak 
to  stand. 

The  cathedral  at  Reims  is  the  next  in  order 
of  date  of  those  which  I can  touch  upon,  and  is 
altogether,  for  our  purpose  this  evening,  of  very 
singular  value.  Its  architect  was  Robert  de 
Coucy,  who  began  it  A.D.  1211,  after  a fire 
had  nearly  destroyed  the  older  cathedral,  leaving 
only  portions  of  the  two  transept  fronts  in  such 
a state  as  to  allow  of  their  being  kept  in  the 
new  work.  Th9  new  cathedral  was  consecrated 
in  1241,  but  works  were  in  progress  during  the 
whole  century  under  a succession  of  architects, 
who  must  have  been  singularly  loyal  to  the 
original  design.  When  De  Coney  began  his  work 
he  °had  before  him  the  great  abbey  church  of 
San  Remi,  still  standing  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town  very  muoh  in  the  same  state  as  it  was 


then.  It  is  necessary  to  say  something  about 
this  great  church;  for  a comparison  of  it  with 
the  cathedral  shows  extremely  well  the  process 
by  which  developments  of  design  are  ordinarily 
achieved.  San  Remi  was  conseorated  in  1049, 
and  in  its  original  state  was  of  the  severest  and 
simplest  Romanesque.  In  plan  it  had  a nave 
about  50  ft.  wide,  of  twelve  bays  in  length,  with 
a clearstory,  and  over  the  groined  aisles  an 
enormous  triforium  gallery  for  the  use  of  wor- 
shippers. The  nave,  doubtless,  had  a wooden 
ceiling,  and  though  the  plan  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion had  the  same  general  arrangement  as  the 
Auvergne  churches,  with  apsidal  chapels  to  the 
transepts,  the  whole  church  seems  to  me  to 
have  rather  more  connexion  with  German  build- 
ings than  with  French.  Its  two  western  steeples 
illustrate  this,  beiog,  in  fact,  lofty  turrets  on 
each  side  of  the  west  front.  Reims  still  retains  a 
grand  fragment  of  a Roman  gateway.  This  has 
three  arches,  and  between  them  three-quarter 
engaged  columns,  fluted.  The  San  Remi  builders 
evidently  imitated  this  work : they  regarded 
the  columns  as  buttresses,  and  placed  similar 
buttresses  to  mark  the  bays  of  their  churoh, 
and  at  the  west  end  they  fluted  them.  At 
St.  Jacques,  Reims,  they  repeated  the  same 
feature,  and  it  is  a very  interesting  example  of 
the  way  in  which  Roman  buildings  on  the  spot 
led  to  Mediaeval  adaptation  of  their  features. 
In  11S2  the  east  end  of  San  Remi  was  taken 
down,  rebuilt,  and  completed  in  1198,  on  a plan 
which  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  a church 
at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  which  was  finished  fifteen 
years  earlier.  An  extended  choir  was  built, 
with  five  eastern  ohapels,  and  outer  aisles  to 
the  west  of  them  as  far  as  the  transepts. 
The  great  triforium  galleries  of  the  nave 
were  repeated,  and  lighted  with  large  windows, 
so  as  to  produoe  a very  fine  internal  effect. 
Above  the  triforium  iB  a simple  arcade,  which 
answers  to  the  ordinary  Gothic  triforium,  and 
above  this  a clearstory.  There  are  thus  four 
divisions  in  height,  instead  of  the  usual  three, 
though  this  additional  stage  is  a oommon  feature 
in  this  part  of  France,  as  we  see  still  at  Laon 
and  Soissons,  and,  as  I have  told  you,  exists  at 
Notre  Dame,  Paris.  By  far  the  most  beautiful 
feature  in  the  building  is  the  plan  of  the  eastern 
extension,  and  particularly  the  way  in  which  the 
difficulty  of  the  aisle-groining  bays  in  the  apse 
has  been  surmounted  by  opening  the  chapels  to 
the  aisle  with  three  arohes  of  unequal  width 
resting  on  detached  shafts.  This  plan  enabled 
the  architect  to  make  the  vaulting  of  the  aisle 
very  regular  in  its  arrangement, — a square  com- 
partment and  two  triangular  ones  to  each  bay,  the 
vaulting  of  the  chapels  being  octagonal,  though 
the  sides  of  the  octagon  are  not  all  equal.  The 
columns  of  the  choir  are  all  plain  cylinders, 
with  square  capitals,  very  finely  carved  in  a 
bold  development  from  the  lines  of  a Corinthian 
capital.  The  arohes  are  all  pointed.  The  choir, 
in  spite  of  its  vast  width,  is  groined,  as,  too,  are 
the  triforium  galleries.  The  exterior  has  been 
a good  deal  tampered  with.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  can  ever  have  been  a really  beautiful 
work.  The  proportions  are  low  and  ungainly, 
and  the  great  width  of  the  old  church  was  a 
stumbling-blook  to  the  builder  of  the  new  choir. 
He  got  over  the  difficulties  ingeniously,  and  in 
some  respects,  especially  in  the  plan,  certainly 
shows  the  hand  of  an  accomplished  architect. 

Robert  da  Co  icy,  when  ha  b g n the  cathe- 
dral, had  this  building  to  study.  It  had  been 
only  finished  thirteen  years  ; and  it  is  extremely 
interesting  to  see  how  much  it  affoct'ed  him,  and 
yet  how  immensely  he  improved  upon  it.  Evi- 
dently he  fully  realised  the  beauty  of  the 
ground-plan,  for  his  is  almost  an  exact  repeti- 
tion of  all  its  general  lines.  The  same  number 
of  bays  in  the  choir  and  apse,  the  same  number 
of  chapels,  and  the  same  outer  aisleB  between 
the  chevet  and  the  transepts.  But  he  dismissed 
at  once  the  triforium  galleries,  and  then  gave 
up  the  fourfold  division  in  height,  and  increased 
immensely  the  proportions  both  of  the  main 
arcade  and  of  the  clearstory;  though,  unfor- 
tunately as  I think,  he  repeated  the  upper 
triforium  arcade  of  San  Remi  without  much 
alteration.  The  only  great  departure  from  the 
original  ground- plan  was  in  the  arches  to  the 
chapels,  in  which  he  gave  up  altogether  the 
beautiful  San  Remi  arrangement.  He  could 
not  well  help  himself.  His  dimensions  in  width 
were  the  same,  those  of  height  more  than  twice 
those  of  San  Remi  (124  ft.  as  compared  with 
53  ft.),  and  the  three  arches,  which  are  well 
proportioned  in  the  one  case,  would  have  looked 
absurdly  narrow  and  ill-proportioned  in  the 
other.  On  the  exterior  his  scheme  was  entirely 
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his  own.  The  buttresses  are  admirably  designed, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  magnificent  scale  of  the 
building,  do  not  seem,  as  they  sometimes  do,  to 
overwhelm  the  whole  building.  In  short,  though 
it  is  dear,  if  his  work  is  attentively  looked  at, 
that  he  had  carefully  studied  San  Remi,  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  alterations  whioh  he 
made  in  the  proportions,  in  the  external  eleva- 
tions, and  in  the  details,  were  so  great  that  few 
would  ever  be  likely  to  discover  the  underlying 
evidence  of  similarity.  It  is  this  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  bo  worthy  of  your  notice.  The  great 
and  accomplished  architect  of  the  cathedral  had 
none  of  the  conceit  whioh  prevented  his  seeing 
the  good  in  what  had  been  done  before ; but 
rather,  with  admirable  skill,  seized  on  the  really 
fine  points  of  the  work  before  him,  and  showed 
how  much  more  splendid  the  scheme  might  be 
made.  This  is  the  true  spirit  for  an  architect. 

It  is  the  spirit  in  which  you  must  work  if  you 
want  to  be  regarded  in  the  way  in  which  we  all 
thiuk  of  Robert  de  Coney  and  his  work.  This 
is  the  real  lesson  which  a study  of  Reims 
Cathedral  teaches.  To  tell  you  in  detail  any- 
thing about  the  cathedral  would  take  muoh 
time.  Its  great  virtue  is  its  admirable  simpli- 
city throughout,  save  at  the  west  end,  where  by 
the  end  of  the  century  another  architect  showed 
in  all  its  glory  the  latest  development  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Three  enormous  portals, 
covered  in  every  portion  with  sculpture,  above 
them  a splendid  rose-window,  and  on  either  side 
two  steeples  of  rare  beauty  of  design, — these 
have  an  interest  of  the  same  kind  as  the  rest 
of  the  church.  The  neighbouring  cathedral  of 
Laon  is  still  famous  for  the  six  steeples  of  its 
three  fronts,  and  the  exquisite  treatment  of 
their  angles,  which  have  open  arrangements  of 
arcades  and  shafts,  square  in  some  and  circular 
in  others.  Reims  was  to  have  had  six  steeples 
also  ; those  to  the  transepts  were  begun  before 
De  Coucy’s  design  was  made,  and  were  evidently 
to  be  of  the  same  type  as  those  at  Laon.  But 
at  the  end  of  the  century  the  architect  had 
come  to  dislike  the  Laon  system,  in  which  the  open 
pinnacles  were  built  up  by  a succession  of  columns 
and  arches,  piled  one  on  another.  He  thought 
long  continuous  lines  of  moulding  more  effective, 
and  though  he  retained  the  idea  of  open  pinnacles, 
he  constructed  their  piers  entirely  of  clusters  of 
mouldings  corresponding  with  those  of  his  belfry 
windows.  I think  the  architect  of  Laon  has  the 
best  of  it  in  the  result.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  see  the  influence  he  exercised,  any  more 
than  it  is  not  to  admire  the  beautiful  design  of 
the  Reims  steeples.  As  in  most  great  French 
churches,  the  mouldings  are  few  and  simple. 
There  are  two  features  to  which  I take  excep- 
tion : these  are  the  absence  of  a sufficient 
base  moulding,  and  the  overwhelming  size  of  the 
great  niches  whioh  crown  the  buttresses  of  the 
aisles,  and  almost  conceal  the  clearstory  from 
the  extexior.  The  solidity  of  the  whole  church 
is  much  in  excess  of  that  of  many  later  buildings ; 
but  its  justification  is  its  perfect  condition  struc- 
turally, and  I may  almost  say  the  absence  of  a 
crack  or  settlement  throughout  its  vast  extent. 
I wish  to  see  no  finer  sight  than  suoh  an  interior, 
as  I saw  it  only  yesterday  hung  all  round  with 
precious  tapestries  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
set  off  and  adorned  its  superb  and  dignified 
architecture  in  the  very  best  way. 

Fine  as  are  such  churohes  as  Chartres,  Notre 
Dame,  Paris,  and  the  cathedral  at  Reims,  I 
Buppose  that  Amiens  Cathedral  is  by  common 
consent  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  cen- 
tury.  It  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  why ; for, 
not  to  mention  others,  the  Blightly  earlier  cathe- 
dral which  I have  just  been  speaking  of,  at 
Reims,  is  even  more  complete  and  more  exactly 
what  its  first  arohiteot  intended  it  to  be. 
And  for  perfect  beauty  of  plans  and  poetical 
inspiration  of  design  I think  Rouen  goes  near 
to  excelling  all.  Probably  the  dimensions  and 
the  beautiful  proportions  of  Amiens  give  it 
the  position  it  has.  Its  columns  are  about 
49  ft.  from  centre  to  centre  across  the  nave, 
and  its  total  height  is  above  140  ft.,  as  against 
corresponding  dimensions  at  Reims  of  54  ft.  and 
124  ft.  The  points  of  support,  and  its  glazed 
triforium,  add  to  the  airy  lightness  of  effect 
whioh  distinguishes  it.  Its  proportions  ap- 
pear to  have  been  regulated  by  the  equi- 
lateral triangle.  The  church  was  for  some 
time  in  progress,  and  the  design  was  much 
modified  during  the  erection,  notably  in  the 
triforium  and  clearstory.  What  strikes  one 
most  here  is  the  supreme  constructive  skill  of 
the  architect.  No  part  of  the  building  appears 
to  be  unduly  heavy  or  unduly  weighted.  All 
the  details  are  well  designed  and  admirably 


fitted  together.  The  glazed  triforium,  which  is 
perhaps  first  seen  here  in  a large  church,  is  very 
conspicuous  for  its  beauty  and  lightness,  whilst 
the  flying-buttresses  and  pinnacles  are  beautiful 
in  their  outline,  and  contrast  admirably  with  the 
heaviness  of  those  at  Chartres,  the  ungainliness 
of  those  at  Paris,  and  the  apparently  overwhelm- 
ing size  and  number  of  those  at  Le  Mans  and 
Koln.  The  vaulting  at  Amiens  is  unlike  the 
common  Frenoh  mode.  In  order  to  get  a3  much 
light  and  shade  as  possible,  the  horizontal  section 
is  everywhere  very  square,  and  to  secure  this, 
the  diagonal  vaulting-ribs  are  not  semicircles, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  in  Franoe  at  this  time, 
but  compound  curves  generated  from  the  trans- 
verse arohes,  and  giving  a true  horizontal  line 
for  all  the  ridges.  The  lines  of  such  vaults 
near  the  eye  always,  I think,  look  crippled  ; but 
here,  at  the  enormous  height  they  are  above  the 
floor,  it  is  very  difficult  to  follow  the  lines  of 
these  curves,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  sense 
of  their  not  being  exactly  true  curves,  whilst 
the  best  possible  effect  of  light  and  shade  is 
secured.  The  effect  of  the  original  scheme  of 
the  nave  has  been  much  spoilt  by  the  addition 
of  chapels  between  the  buttresses  of  the  aisles. 
The  effect  of  these  is  to  remove  the  windows  so 
far  back  between  solid  walls  that  in  the  internal 
perspective  they  are  not  at  all  seen,  and  so 
the  lantern-like  effect  which  was  everywhere 
the  aim  of  the  architect  has  been  lost.  At 
Amiens,  as  at  Chartres,  Paris,  and  Reims, 
sculpture  has  its  share  in  the  success  of  the 
work.  The  three  great  western  doorways  are 
covered  with  it ; and  many  of  the  small  subjects 
illustrating  the  labours  of  the  Months  and  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  as  well  as  subjects  from  the 
Bible,  are  full  of  interest,  though  not  executed 
by  quite  so  good  a soulptor  as  that  of  the  porches 
at  Chartres  and  the  doorways  at  Paris.  Here, 
too,  let  me  say  that  the  whole  of  the  masonry 
of  this  great  church  is  finished  with  a claw  tool, 
whioh  gave  it  from  the  first  a texture  far 
superior  to  the  smooth  surface  which  we  all 
affect  so  much  now.  I mention  it  to  you  in 
order  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  may 
seem,  but  is  not  really,  a very  minor  point. 
At  the  time  Amiens  was  nearing  completion,  the 
effect  produced  by  its  magnificent  scale  and 
beautiful  proportions  was  remarkablo.  At  Beau- 
vais, not  much  more  than  thirty  miles  distant, 
the  bishop  and  people  were  so  jealous  that  they 
resolved  to  erect  a church  whose  glories  should 
completely  eolipse  those  of  their  rival.  Their 
architect  lent  himself  to  the  scheme  with  as 
much  zest  as  any  of  us  would  now.  His  dimen- 
sions were  considerably  in  excess  of  those  of 
Robert  de  Luzarches  at  Amiens,  but  his 
ambitious  schemes  were  too  great  for  safety, 
and  had  to  be,  to  a great  extent,  altered  after  a 
portion  had  given  way,  so  that  the  building,  as 
it  now  stands,  does  not  fairly  represent  the 
impossible  lightness  of  the  first  scheme.  . In 
addition  to  an  imitator  at  Beauvais,  Amiens 
undoubtedly  gave  all  his  lines  and  plans  to  the 
German  architect  of  Koln  Cathedral,  as  it  did 
to  men  so  far  off  as  the  architects  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand  and  Narbonne, — perhaps,  too,  of  Leon, 
in  Spain.  The  later  variations  of  the  type  are 
certainly  no  improvement  on  the  original.  We 
see  the  art  gradually  losing  its  freshness  and 
force,  and  becoming,  perhaps  more  scientific, 
but  certainly  more  scholastic,  and  consequently 
far  less  artistic  and  interesting.  The  change 
can  nowhere  be  seen  better  than  at  Koln,  where, 
though  the  architect  took  his  general  scheme 
and  his  proportions  from  Amiens,  he  gave  all 
his  details  so  essentially  hard  and  violent  German 
a character  as  to  destroy  to  a great  extent  the 
evidence  of  the  parentage,  without,  I think, 
improving  the  effect. 

I must  now  sum  up  in  a few  words  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  thirteenth-century  archi- 
tecture of  France.  It  was,  then,  a style  which 
was  always  in  the  most  rapid  state  of  transition 
and  development.  The  century  begins  with 
vast,  noble,  and  solid  ereotions,  heavy  in  con- 
struction, very  similar  in  general  plan  and 
design,  and  endB  with  works  in  which,  though 
the  construction  was  still  solid,  it  was  so 
scientific,  so  delicate  in  its  adaptation  to  its 
requirements  in  every  part,  that  it  had  become 
light  and  airy  almost  past  belief.  In  these 
respects  it  has  never  been  excelled  before  or 
since.  In  complete  work  of  this  period  there 
is  always  a strict  relation  in  every  part  of  the 
plan  to  the  work  to  be  done.  The  thing  to  be 
supported  dictated  absolutely  the  shape  of  the 
support,  and  the  nature  of  the  material  decided 
the  character  of  the  design.  The  details  had  all 
been  developed  and  improved ; the  windows, 


from  being  plain  and  rude  lanoetB,  had  become 
richly  moulded,  and  splendidly  designed  compo- 
sitions of  geometrical  traceries,  all  arranged 
with  careful  adaptation  to  the  proper  subordi- 
nation of  parts,  the  mouldings  and  traceries 
following  each  other  in  their  relations  to  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  importance  of 
the  parts.  The  buttresses  had  come  to  be  treated 
as  the  real  framework  of  the  building.  To  them 
all  weights  were  conveyed,  and  by  them  on  to 
the  ground.  The  panels  enolosed  between  them 
showed  no  waBto  of  wall.  They  were  reduced 
to  mere  screens  to  keep  out  the  weather,  which 
was  indeed  their  main  if  not  their  sole  office. 
The  proportions  of  height  to  width  were  much 
greater  and  much  better  adjusted,  and  the  study 
of  perspective  effect,  both  inside  and  outside,  was 
carried  to  the  grSatestperfection.  Thesame  atten- 
tion to  what  one  may  fairly  term  a brilliant 
beauty  of  detail  was  exhibited  in  every  part  of 
the  work.  In  sculpture,  the  study  of  nature  > 
and  of  life  had  taken  the  place  of  a steady 
respeot  for  ancient  and  conventional  repre-  ■ 
sentations.  Foliage  came  to  be  oopied  directly 
from  nature,  but  with  an  instinctive  Bense  of  : 
the  necessity  of  adapting  it  to  structural  pur- 
poses which  is  very  remarkable.  In  a capital,  , 
for  instance,  though  the  detail  was  natural,  tho 
arrangement  of  these  natural  forms  was  strictly  t 
architectural.  In  a spandrel,  where  it  was  ; 
simply  meant  for  ornament,  an  absolute  imita-  • 
tion  of  nature  is  allowable,  and  was  freely  in-  ■ 
dulged  in.  A string-course,  as  we  see  at  t 
Amiens,  was  made  like  a garland  of  gay  flowers  : 
carried  all  round  .a  building.  In  the  represen-  - 
tation  of  the  human  figure  a still  greater  pro-  • 
gross  was  made.  Compare  the  west  doors  of  l 
Chartres  with  the  southern  doors,  and  the  c 
change  is  made  very  clear.  The  later  soulptor3  ; 
evidently  studied  from  the  life.  They  repre- 
sented  men  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  in  c 
their  faces,  their  attitudes,  and]  their  grouping,  ; 
there  is  a gay  and  tender  sentiment  which  seems  i 
to  me  to  be  absolutely  enchanting.  You  are  i 
impressed,  whether  you  will  or  no,  with  a sense  h 
of  an  age  unlike  our  own,  with  no  misery,  no 
misfortune,  nothing  to  mar  the  charm  of  the  t 
pleasantest  and  purest  life  ; and  though,  of ) 
course,  some  men’s  work  is  infinitely  in  advance  i 
of  others,  a general  high  level  is  reached  and  t 
sustained  in  a striking  manner.  Everywhere  i 
the  work  of  the  sculptor  is  called  in  to  adorn  i 
the  work  of  the  architect,  and  so  harmo- ) 
niously  is  this  done  that  no  one  can  tell  where  < 
the  office  of  either  began  or  ended.  Then  in  i 
all  the  subsidiary  arts  the  same  excellence  is  ; 
seen, — whether  it  is  in  the  deooration  of  a : 
manuscript,  the  painting  of  glass,  the  execution  i 
of  elaborate  work  in  all  the  metals,  in  enamelling,  ; 
in  embroidery, — everything  was  done  with! 
careful  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  i 
material  and  the  use  to  which  the  article  to  be  i 
manufactured  had  to  be  put.  And  though  I am  i 
loyal  to  the  art  of  my  own  country,  I am  obliged  < 
to  admit  that  of  France  to  be  entitled  to  a sort 
of  supremacy.  In  the  previous  century  she  had  < 
given  an  architect  and  a design  to  Canterbury  ; 
and  to  Compostella  ; in  this,  she  covered  her  own 
soil,  stirred  up  the  Germans  to  an  imitation  of 
her  work  at  Kolu,  designed  the  great  cathedrals  ; 
of  Toledo  and  Leon  in  Spain,  and  had  a con- 
spicuous influence  in  Italy  at  Genoa,  Vercelli, 
and  Assisi.  In  the  brief  space  of  a century  the  i 
French  architects  had  almost  shown  the  limits 
of  what  was  possible  in  the  way  of  develop- 
ment, and  left  comparatively  little,  and  that 
matter  of  detail  rather  than  of  principle,  i 
to  their  successors  to  achieve.  . They  had 
a grand  opportunity,  and  certainly  availed 
themselves  of  it  in  the  grandest  way.  The 
people  seconded  their  efforts  with  a supply 
of  means  for  building  so  large  and  extraordinary 
as  to  be  well  nigh  incomprehensible.  The  draw- 
backs on  their  work  are,  generally,  a want  of 
completeness  on  the  exterior,  which  has  at  the 
same  time  the  attractiveness  of  the  unexpected. 
If  you  build  a church  on  the  scale  of  Amiens  it 
is  impossible  to  add  steeples  to  it  which  shall 
not  either  dwarf  their  mother  church  or  them- 
selves be  dwarfed.  A central  steeple  is  im- 
possible; and  the  examples  of  such  a feature 
are  very  rare  anywhere  in  France  at  this  time, 
and  then,  generally,  as  at  Coutances,  they  are  an 
evidence  of  English  influence.  A multitude  of 
steeples,  two  at  each  front,  with  a lantern 
occasionally  in  the  centre,  making  it  six  or  eight 
to  one  church,  render  it  impossible  to  secure  suoh 
effective  grouping  as  we  see  in  our  Englis 
churches.  And  the  enormous  height  oertamly 
goes  far  to  diminish  the  apparent  length. 

° It  is  fortunate  for  you  students  that  you  are 
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within  snoh  easy  reach  of  those  great  master- 
pieces of  art  as  are  the  monuments  of  French 
art.  The  young  architect  may,  indeed,  well  be 
advised  to  study  first  of  all  the  art  of  his  own 
country,  to  which  that  of  Normandy  may  be 
considered  simply  as  supplementary,  so  closely 
allied  is  it  to  English  art.  But  to  the  sculptor 
students  I appeal  with  all  my  strength  not  to 
neglect  this  vast  field  for  study.  Far  be  it  from 
me  ever  to  advise  any  one  merely  to  copy  what 
has  been  done  before,  but  not  to  avail  yourselves 
of  it  in  your  studies  is  blindly  to  refuse  to  make 
use  of  one  of  many  of  the  paths  which  lead  to 
real  knowledge  and  mastery  of  your  art.  Re- 
member what  Flaxman  told  you  about  Wells, 
and  believe  me  that  if,  as  he  said,  you  may 
learn  much  there,  it  is  as  nothing  to  what  you 
may  learn  in  France,  where  the  examples  are 
many-fold  more  numerous,  of  all  dates,  and  of 
even  greater  value. 

This  evening  I have  tried  to  give  you  some 
faint  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  thirteenth- 
century  architects  regarded  and  treated  their 
art.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  at  least  as  valuable 
a subject  for  your  study  as  are  mere  questions 
of  detail ; for  I want  to  see  you  all  working  in 
the  same  spirit  as  those  great  men,  and  not 
merely  trying  to  reproduce  exactly  what  they 
have  already  done  so  well. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 

The  exhibition  for  this  year  inoludes  1,047 
items,  but  double  that  number  have  been 
rejected,  and  several  of  these  are  said  to  be 
possessed  of  great  merit,  but  the  artists  having 
ignored  the  rule  as  to  breadth  of  frame,  the  hang- 
ing committee  felt  called  upon  to  apply  the  rule 
more  stringently  than  heretofore,  as  the  rage 
for  very  broad  frames  appears  to  be  on  the 
increase. 

As  is  invariably  the  case,  there  are  amongst 
the  works  exhibited  several  whioh  are  already 
familiar  to  a large  seotion  of  the  public,  and  to 
these  the  exhibition  is  greatly  indebted  for  the 
attractions  it  possesses.  Amongst  them  are 
Orchardson’s  " Napoleon  on  Board  the  Bellero- 
phon,”  Erskine  Nicol’s  “Storm  at  Sea,”  Sir  F. 
Leighton’s  “ Golden  Hours,”  Briton  Riviere’s 
“ Pei'sepolis  by  Moonlight,”  “ Stone-breakers,” 
by  G.  H.  Boughton,  Halswelle’s  “ Tug  and 
Timber  Barge,”  and  portraits  by  Millais,  Ouless, 
Pettie,  Archer,  and  others. 

Last  year  we  called  attention  to  Mr.  R. 
Gibb’s  “ Retreat  from  Moscow,”  as  containing 
elements  prophetic  of  future  excellence.  That 
work  bore  decided  evidence  of  French  feeling, 
but  in  the  picture  now  before  us,  “The  Thin 
Red  Line,”  the  artist  has,  to  a certain  extent, 
freed  himself  from  the  influence  of  that  school, 
and  given  play  to  his  own  natural  bent.  The 
scene  represents  the  Highland  Brigade  at  the 
Battle  of  Balaclava  withstanding  the  charge  of 
the  Russian  cavalry.  The  line,  which  stretohes 
diagonally  in  front  of  the  spectator,  is  well  kept, 
though  a blank  occurs  here  and  there  from 
casualties  represented  in  various  forms,  and 
the  effect  of  formality  is  further  obviated  by 
the  undulating  nature  of  the  ground  upon 
which  the  line  is  formed.  Only  part  of  the 
Russian  troops  are  seen,  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  being  that  of  an  aged  officer,  whose  horse 
has  been  shot  under  him  while  in  full  career, 
and  who  clutches  at  his  saddle-bow  with  one 
hand,  and  holds  aloft  his  sword  with  the  other. 
Space  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  in  detail 
the  various  incidents  depicted,  but  it  may  suffice 
to  say  that  the  steady,  unflinching,  valour  and 
i diversified  types  of  feature  and  expression  of 
I the  heroes  are  rendered  forcibly  but  without 
exaggeration,  and  that  the  scene  as  represented 
1 appears,  to  the  ordinai-y  spectator,  more  like  the 
j reality  than  the  vast  majority  of  battle-pieces. 

That  one  success  does  not  necessarily 
| imply  another  appears  from  the  principal  con- 
tribution of  J.  L.  Wyngate,  whose  “Quoit 
Players”  was,  last  year,  onoof  thepiotures  of  the 
season.  His  theme,  this  year,  is  taken  from  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd’s  song,  “ When  the  Kye  come 
Hame,”  which  has  been  a favourite  with  Scottish 
1 artists.  The  “ gloaming  ” is  a time  when  rustic 
lovers  delight  to  meet"  in  a dell  without  a name,” 
and  here  we  have  the  happy  pair ; but  instead 
i of  being  the  ohief  feature  of  the  composition 
they  somewhat  lack  interest,  and  although  the 

!i  cattle  and  accessories  are  artistically  grouped, 

the  scene,  as  a whole,  is  defective  as  regards 
that  subdued  harmony  which  obtains  imme- 
J diately  before  the  fall  of  night. 


W.  B.  Hole  makes  ns  a spectator  of  " Queen 
Mary’s  First  Levee,”  when,  in  the  early  stage  of 
infancy,  the  baby  sovereign,  in  bed  beside  her 
mother,  receives  the  homage  of  a mailed  courtier, 
others  looking  on.  The  infant,  in  complexion 
and  form  of  features,  bears  more  resemblance 
to  a wax-doll  than  a veritable  baby,  and  yet  she 
is  endowed  with  an  expression  of  premature 
intelligence ; indeed,  the  whole  scene  has  a look 
of  artificiality  about  it.  The  artist  goes  to  the 
other  extreme  in  his  representation  of  a group 
of  Jacobites  on  the  “ Evening  of  Culloden,”  who, 
driven  to  the  last  extremity,  defend  themselves 
with  desperate  valour.  Neither  as  regards  com- 
position nor  execution  do  these  works  appear  to 
us  to  be  equal  to  former  productions  of  the  same 
hand.  The  peripatetic  “ Knife-grinder  ” of  R. 
McGregor,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  vocation  has 
arrived  at  one  of  those  pretty  villages  which  are 
happily  removed  from  the  turmoil  and  excite- 
ment of  the  centres  of  trade  and  manufacture. 
It  is  one  of  those  spots  which,  when  seen,  as 
here  delineated,  under  the  influence  of  bright 
sunshine,  dvvellsin  the  memory.  The  operations 
of  the  cutler  possess  sufficient  attractions  to 
bring  out  numbers  of  the  villagers,  who  are 
skilfully  grouped,  and  whose  varied  action  and 
expression  are  truthfully  rendered  without  the 
least  exaggeration. 

A.  Melville’s  “Old  Enemies”  is  admirably 
painted,  but  the  story  meant  to  be  told  is  far 
fi’om  being  obvious.  A woman  with  two 
children  are  passing  a market  stall,  but  it  does 
not  appear  whether  she  and  the  keepers  of  the 
stall  are  the  parties  at  enmity,  or  the  children 
and  a turkey-cock  who  gobbles  at  their  heels. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  work  displays  excellent 
handling  and  fine  passages  of  colour. 

James  Hamilton  essays  to  introduce  us  to  a 
Mediceval  interior,  where  “ Strolling  Dancers  ” 
are  exhibiting  their  sgility  to  the  lady  of  the 
manor,  her  children  and  domestics,  including,  of 
course,  the  jester  ; but  it  plainly  appears  that 
the  actors  are  not  those  of  the  olden  time,  but 
veritable  moderns  masquerading  in  the  garb  of 
such.  The  work  possesses  good  points,  and  we 
think  that  Mr.  Hamilton  would  do  better  were 
he  to  take  his  theme  from  every-day  life.  More 
like  the  reality  is  J.  A.  Houston’s  “ Vedette,” 
who  is  picturesquely  placed  on  an  expanse  of 
open  country,  his  figure  being  strongly  relieved 
against  the  evening  sky.  Mr.  Gavin  continues 
to  l'efer  to  the  stock  of  sketches  he  made  while 
at  Algiers.  The  “ Moorish  Girl,”  lying  at  length 
on  a tesselated  floor,  intently  watohing  the 
movements  of  a tortoise,  is  very  graceful  in  her 
cosy  abandon,  and  the  scheme  of  colour  pos- 
sesses that  riohness  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  artist’s  work.  Sir  Noel  Paton  is  only  repre- 
sented by  a dainty  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  “ Tom- 
mie Brown  and  the  Fairy  Queen.”  Sir  Noel, 
like  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  must  have  visited 
faii'yland,  for  he  has  the  knack,  as  has  no  other 
painter  we  know,  of  representing  the  pecu- 
liarities of  tfce  wonderful  little  people  who  dwell 
in  the  regions  of  enchantment,  and  who  once  in 
a way  present  themselves  to  the  gaze  of 
favoured  mortals.  The  veteran  portrait-painter, 
J.  M.  Barclay,  again  makes  an  essay  as  an 
historical  painter,  but,  sooth  to  say,  with  scant 
success.  The  “ Incident  in  the  Life  of  Bruce” 
is  rendered  in  a very  lifeless  manner  ; the  figures 
attempt  to  move,  but  they  are  spell-bound  and 
without  soul.  The  refined  and  attractive  art  of 
R.  Herdman  is  displayed  in  the  head  entitled 
“ Golden  Spring,”  and  the  country  lass  who  has 
“ Pu’d  a Rose.” 

Of  landscape  subjects  we  have  a great  variety 
from  well-known  hands,  none  of  them  very  re- 
markable, but  many  exhibiting  truth  of  expres- 
sion, verisimilitude  in  the  rendering  of  colour  and 
detail,  and  vivid  realisation  of  natural  effects. 

Of  ideal  soulpture  we  have  a very  graceful 
nude  subjeot  entitled  “ Echo,”  by  D.  W.  Steven- 
son ; a quaint  statuette  of  the  Laird  of  Dumbie- 
dykes,  by  W.  Brode  ; a telling  group  of  “ Eugene 
Aram”  and  his  pupil,  by  T.  S.  Burnett;  and 
several  others,  along  with  numerous  busts  of 
varied  merit. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

ROYAL  GOLD  MEDAL. 

At  the  special  general  meeting,  March  14th, 
the  following  resolution,  moved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  John  Whichcord,  was  carried  by 
acclamation,  namely,— -That,  subject  to  her 
Majesty’s  gracious  sanction,  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  for  the  year  1S81  be  presented  to  George 
Godwin,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Past  Vioe-President. 


PRIZE  DRAWINGS  AT  THE  INSTITUTE 
OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  drawings  submitted  in  competition  for 
the  various  medals  and  other  prizes  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  have  been 
arranged  in  the  rooms  during  last  week  ; they 
make  a very  good  show,  and  are  highly  credit- 
able to  the  industry  and  ability  of  the  com- 
petitors. 

For  the  Soane  medallion,  the  subjeot  of  which 
is  a County  Court  for  a provincial  town  of 
30,000  inhabitants,  ten  designs  were  sent  in,  and 
the  medallion  and  reward  of  50Z.,  subject  to  the 
usual  conditions,  have  been  awarded  to  the 
design  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Conder,  sent  in  under  the 
motto"  Utility.”  Weentirely  concur  in  the  award, 
and  observe  with  pleasure  that  the  design  shows 
evidenoe  of  some  original  thought,  as  well  as  of 
a perception  of  practical  planning.  The  first 
point  is  especially  to  be  noted,  because  it  most 
frequently  happens  in  these  cases  that  the  young 
designer  selects  a style  for  which  he  has  a pre- 
ference, and  works  it  out  rather  with  a view  to 
correctness  of  detail  and  finish  of  drawing  than 
with  any  attempt  to  originate.  In  the  present 
case  the  design  is,  perhaps,  a trifle  too  eclectic, 
for  some  of  the  ornamental  details  have  hardly 
sufficient  coherence  of  style  or  feeling  to  find 
place  suitably  on  the  same  building.  But  the 
general  appearance  of  the  whole  is  quite  suf- 
ficiently in  keeping,  and  contrives  to  harmonise 
hints  that  are  borrowed  both  from  Gothic  and 
Classio  architecture.  The  external  treatment 
of  the  staircases,  in  apsidal  form  and  rising  into 
a circular  spire  roof,  at  either  end  of  the  main 
block  of  building,  is  both  effective  and  suitable. 
The  design  has  also  the  merit  of  being  simple 
and  unpretending  in  general  oharacter,  and 
suitable  to  the  size  of  town  suggested  by  the 
conditions.  The  design  to  which  the  certificate 
of  honour  has  been  awarded — “ Set-square  ” — 
is  in  Classic  Btyle,  with  some  originality  and  also 
some  ecoentricity  of  treatment  in  detail  ; but 
it  is  deficient  in  study  of  planning.  We  may 
observe  that  the  raking  lines  of  architraves  to 
the  ground-floor  windows,  cutting  as  they  do 
through  strongly-marked  horizontal  courses  of 
masonry,  would  hardly  have  a good  effect  in 
execution. 

The  Tite  prize,  for  the  best  design  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  has  been  gained  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  Collier,  author  of  the  design  signed 
“ Forum,”  from  among  five  competitors ; the 
subject  being  " the  internal  covered  area  of  a 
Royal  Exohange  ” (why  “ Royal  ” ?).  Speaking 
in  the  abstract,  we  are  not  in  favour  of  offering 
prizes  for  designs  in  any  special  style;  it  tends 
to  foster  that  merely  imitative  architecture 
which  it  should  rather  be  our  objeot  to  get  rid 
of.  For  the  present,  the  excuse  for  such  a 
prize  is  that  the  Italian  school  of  architecture  has 
fallen  into  unmerited  neglect,  which  was  no 
doubt  what  was  felt  by  the  founder  of  the  prize. 
The  author  of  the  design  has  shown  a true  feel- 
ing for  the  grandiose  character  of  which  this 
style  is  so  capable,  and  he  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  beautiful  drawing  and  for  the 
conscientious  manner  in  which  he  has  shown 
the  details  of  construction  of  his  roof,  although, 
unfortunately,  the  very  exigencies  of  the  style 
necessitate  the  concealment  of  the  construc- 
tion in  actual  execution.  The  design  to  which 
the  second  prize  of  books  has  been  awarded,  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Gooch,  is  also  creditable  to  its  author, 
though  with  less  of  marked  character  or  force 
of  treatment. 

The  Grissell  Gold  Medal,  for  a tower  and 
steeple  in  any  Btyle  of  architecture,  with  the 
details  of  construction  clearly  shown,  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Miller,  for  a design  for  a 
Gothic  tower  and  spire,  which  is  the  best  as  a 
design,  and  the  best  drawn,  though  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  second-placed  competitor,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Curry,  has  gone  as  fully  into  what  was  the 
main  object  of  the  prize,  the  representation  of 
constructive  detail,  at  least  as  far  as  the  masonry 
is  concerned,  and  his  detail  drawings  are  very 
good  and  clear.  The  author  of  the  prize  design, 
by  the  way,  Bhows  what  is  not  often  seen,  a per- 
spective of  the  interior  of  the  spire  looking  up, 
and  which  recalls  to  us  a curious  and  interesting 
view  which  we  once  saw  of  the  interior  of  the 
well-known  spire  of  Raunds,  in  Northampton- 
shire, from  the  same  point  of  view,  the  work  of 
a late  clerical  amateur  long  ago,  before  the 
architects  had  taken  up  Gothic  as  they  since  did. 

The  Institute  medal  for  measured  drawings 
of  aotual  buildings  (open  to  competitors  without 
restriction  as  to  age)  has  only  evoked  one  set  of 
drawings,  of  Kelso  Abbey,  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Gunston, 
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These,  however,  quite  call  for  the  award  of  the 
medal,  and  are  admirable  and  careful  drawingp 
of  a noble  piece  of  Norman  building.  It  is 
matter  of  surprise  to  us  that  this  medal  is  not 
more  competed  for  by  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession,  to  whom  it  affords  excuse  for 
such  very  pleasant  and  instructive  holiday  work, 
and  work  in  which  those  engaged  upon  it  may 
also  refleot  that  they  are  contributing  something 
of  permanent  value  to  the  architectural  records 
of  the  country,  as  it  is  always  stipulated  that 
the  building  shall  be  one  of  which  no  adequate 
published  illustrations  are  known  to  exist.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  medal  is 
hardly  in  itself  a compensation  for  the  time  and 
trouble  employed  ; and  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  the  chief  reward  were  the  publica- 
tion of  the  drawings  at  the  expense  of  the 
Institute,  whereby  the  author,  who  may  often 
be  a man  who  has  time  to  give,  but  not  money, 
may  ba  enabled  to  reap  the  reward  of  his 
labours  in  a more  satisfactory  manner. 

Five  essays  have  been  sent  in  for  the  essay 
medal,  on  the  subject  of  “The  Towers  and 
Steeples  by  Wren,”  a remarkably  interesting 
subject  for  architectural  criticism  and  analysis. 
The  medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Taylor ; 
but  concerning  the  merit  of  this  and  the  other 
essays,  not  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
reading  them,  we  cannot  say  anything. 


THE  LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY  QUE3TION 
AGAIN  URGENT. 

Gratifying  as  it  is  to  the  public  writer  to 
-observe  the  general  acceptance  of  eome  great 
principle  of  which  it  may  be  that  he  was,  for 
many  years,  the  only  or  almost  the  only  advocate, 
it  is  a gratification  that  is  pretty  much  of  the 
modest  nature  of  the  answerof  a good  conscience. 
It  is  unattended,  for  the  most  part,  by  outward 
testimonials.  Almost  the  only  hope  that  a 
journalist  can  entertain  in  such  a case  is  that  of 
the  tacit  satisfaction  of  his  readers.  “It  is  just 
what  the  Builder  has  been  urging  for  so  many 
years,”  they  may  remark  one  to  another.  And 
even  the  eoho  of  this  remark,  grateful  as  it 
would  be,  rarely  reaches  the  ears  to  which  it 
would  give  most  pleasure.  We  ask  the  sym- 
pathy, or,  if  need  be,  the  pardon,  of  our  readers 
for  these  remarks,  dpropos  of  the  tardy,  but 
almost  complete  acknowledgment  of  the  one 
very  Bimple  principle  as  to  the  unification  of  the 
water  supply  of  London,  which  we  have  long  and 
earnestly  advocated.  The  full  acceptance  of 
that  principle  may  now  be  regarded  only  as 
matter  of  time.  The  cost,  delay,  trouble,  and 
vexation  that  would  have  been  saved,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  difference  that  would  have 
ensued,  had  our  invitation  to  a candid  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  been  accepted  when  made,  we 
shall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  estimate. 

It  is  now  five  years  since  the  Registrar 
General  made,  as  he  considered,  the  discovery 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  by  borrow- 
ing 20,000,0001.  at  4 per  cent.,  could  “ buy  up 
the  oapital  of  the  gas  and  water  companies,” 
and  “ supply  the  ratepayers  of  London  with  gas 
and  water  at  prime  cost.”  It  may  now  seem 
incredible  that  such  a statement  should  have 
been  made  by  any  public  authority  so  recently 
as  June  1876.  Bat  so  it  was.  We  made  it  our 
duty  at  that  time  to  point  out  the  fallacy  which 
■underlay  the  calculation,  which  was  simply  the 
assumption  that  stock  paying  from  6 to  10 
per  cent,  interest  could  be  purchased  at  par. 
Somewhat  later  the  same  sum  of  20,000,0001. 
was  named  for  the  purchase  of  the  property 
of  the  water  companies  alone,  and  succes- 
sive efforts,  by  official  persons,  by  private 
persons,  and  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  were  made  to  acquire  the  London 
water-works  on  terms  that  would  have  en- 
sured  an  enormous  profit  to  the  purchaser. 
Had  our  constant  warnings  that  this  property 
was  not  obtainable,  either  by  compulsion  or 
otherwise,  at  a sum  muoh  below  its  true  value, 
received  attention,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  would  have  avoided  the  outlay  and  the 
discredit  of  promoting  three  abortive  Bills. 

The  pendulum  then  swung  to  the  other  side. 
The  late  Government  thought,  wisely  enough, 
that  they  might  do  good  service  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  by  purchasing  the  water-supply 
property.  Unwisely  enough  they  adopted  a 
valuation  which  was  as  erroneous  in  excees,  as 
that  of  the  Registrar- General  had  been  erroneous 
in  defeot.  The  original  10,000,0001.  (half  of  the 
20,000,0001.of  the  Registrar-  General)  now  swelled 
to  nearly  40,000,0001.  It  will  be  within  the  re- 


collection  of  our  readers  how  wo  combated  this 
monstrous  estimate.  It  will  also  be  within  their 
recollection  that  three  people  put  of  four  attri- 
buted the  sudden  dissolution  of  Parliament  to 
the  discovery  made  as  to  the  radical  unsound- 
ness of  the  Water  Bill  of  Sir  R.  Cross. 

Then  followed  the  investigation  of  last  year. 
The  inadmissibility  of  the  large  estimate  which 
we  had  condemned  was  proved  beyond  doubt. 
But  wo  were  unable  to  bring  the  Committee,  or 
the  Home  Secretary,  to  look  at  the  cardinal 
feature  of  the  case.  The  actual  bond  fide  rights 
of  the  companies  were  capable  of  estimate.  First, 
they  had  been  left  out  of  sight ; and  ridiculous 
failure  was  the  result.  Secondly,  they  had 
been  taken  as  unlimited,  with  the  same  con- 
sequences. The  one  point  to  which  we  held 
throughout  was  this.  The  companies  have  cer- 
tain statutory  rights.  These  are  capable  of 
determination,  and  of  valuation.  It  is  on  suoh 
valuation  alone  that  any  negotiation  ought  to  be 
based.  The  actual  limit  of  statutory  capital  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  the  case.  And  the  fact 
that  within  a determinate  time  every  company 
mu3t  come  to  Parliament  for  more  capital,  is  the 
key  of  the  situation,  if  rightly  grasped  in  the 
interest  of  the  public, — a key  equally  ignored 
by  the  Registrar- General,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith, 
and  by  the  Committee  of  last  year. 

It  is  thus  satisfactory  to  find  that  this  key, 
which  we  have  for  five  years  held  out  to  the 
public,  has  at  last  been  grasped,  both  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  In  the  Times  of  the  10th 
current  is  a letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  Mr.  G.  B.  Richardson,  which 
puts  this  matter  beyond  doubt.  We  do  not 
propose  at  the  present  time  to  offer  any  opinion 
as  between  the  proposals  of  the  two  authori- 
ties cited,  or  as  to  the  decision  of  the  Lords  Com- 
mittee. Our  present  intention  is  to  fix  atten- 
tion on  the  main  point  on  which  we  have  all 
aloDg  insisted, — the  point,  from  the  neglect  of 
which  so  much  mischief  has  arisen.  “ The 
tendency  of  things  is  clearly  manifest,”  says 
Mr.  Richardson,  “ that  no  water  company  will 
be  allowed  to  have  new  borrowing  powers 
granted  to  them  on  terms  that  will  increase  the 
purchase  value  of  the  undertaking,  and  thus 
there  is  an  end  to  that  element  of  value  so 
much  dwelt  on  by  the  late  Mr.  Smith  in  his 
evidence,  the  future  accretions  of  profit.”  Not 
that  even  this  is  quite  the  whole  truth.  The 
writer  should  have  said,  “ there  will  be  an  end 
to  the  claim  for  further  accretions  of  profit 
beyond  the  earning-power  of  the  already  autho- 
rised capital.” 

On  March  13th,  1880  ( Builder , vol.  xxxviii., 
p.  302),  when  Mr.  Cross’s  Water  Bill  first 
made  its  appearance,  we  supplied  what  had 
not  been  given  by,  or  to,  that  Minister, 
viz.,  a statement  of  the  minimum  of  what 
the  Bill,  if  passed,  would  cost  the  metropolis. 
Without  allowing  a single  penny  for  necessary 
new  works,  this  amount  came  to  35,787,557 1. 
“ Up  to  the  time  of  writing,”  we  then  said,  “ we 
have  nowhere  seen  any  attempt  but  our  own  to 
ascertain,  from  the  Bill  itself,  how  large  the 
sum  to  which  it  pledges  the  rates  will  be.”  The 
incidence  of)  the  water-rate,  we  then  showed, 
would  have  been  increased  by  the  measure  from 
6'5  shillings  to  8 3 shillings  per  soul  per  annum. 
“ And  more  than  that,”  we  added,  “ it  is  left  to 
us  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rate- 
payer, or  whoever  may  represent  him,  is  not 
quite  so  unarmed  in  the  case  of  a conflict  with 
the  companies  as  has  been  intimated  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  as  must  have  been 
imagined  by  whoever  drew  up  the  sohedule  to 
which  we  have  applied  the  simple  process  of 
addition.  Three  or  four  years  hence,  at  the 
uttermost,  the  water  companies  must  come  to 
Parliament  for  powers,  and  if  then  it  be  found 
desirable  to  promote  such  a kind  of  unification 
as  we  have  long  ago  pointed  out  to  be  possible, 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  Parliament  would 
consent  to  the  imposition  of  nine  millions 
sterling  on  the  metropolis,  in  order  to  purchase 
that  consent.”  “ We  are  confident  that  we 

HAVE  SUGGESTED  THE  TRUE  KEY  TO  THE  FUTURE 
DEALING  WITH  THE  MATTER  IN  THE  ACTUAL 
LIMITATION  OF  THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  COM- 

fanies.”  Mr.  Richardson’s  letter  shows  that 
this  truth  has  at  last  been  brought  to  the 
comprehension  both  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works ; and  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  East 
London  Waterworks  Company’s  Bill  of  the 
I present  session.  The  special  use3  which  the 
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different  authorities  are  now  endeavouring  to 
make  of  this  key  is  a subject  on  whioh  we  cannot 
now  enter.  But  if  attention  had  been  paid  to 
our  warning,  on  February  14,  1880  ( Builder , 
vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  181),  against  “ buying  a pig  in  a 
poke,”  not  only  would  the  position  of  the  London 
ratepayer  and  that  of  the  consumer  have  been 
other  than  they  are,  but  the  consequence  of 
taking,  at  that  moment,  a well-counselled  instead 
of  an  ill-counselled  step  in  the  affair  would  have 
been  one  at  which  the  range  of  subjects  that 
can  be  discussed  in  these  columns  allows  us  only 
obscurely  to  hint.  Late  as  is  the  recognition  of 
the  truth  of  our  advice,  it  is  better  late  than 
never.  But  it  would  have  been  no  more  than 
bare  justice  to  acknowledge  the  authorship  of 
the  counsel  thus  tardily  adopted. 


PRETENTION  OF  FLOODS. 

THE  THAMES  BILL. 

The  numerous  householders  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Thames  who  have  recently  found  their 
abodes  invaded  by  the  river  will  probably  hear 
with  surprise  that  a private  Bill  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  which  purports  to  control 
the  navigation  and  purification  of  the  river, 
from  the  Scour  springs  to  the  sea.  Not  that 
such  a control  is  unnecessary.  The  hitch  is  not 
there.  The  points  of  wonder  are,  first,  that  so 
important  a national  measure  should  be  smug- 
gled in  as  a private  Bill ; and,  secondly,  that, 
pending  the  discussion  of  the  measure  before 
Parliament  for  dealing  with  all  the  river  basins 
of  the  country,  this,  the  most  important  of  all, 
should  thus,  if  the  Thames  Bill  pass,  be  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  the  measure. 

A daily  paper  remarks  on  the  subject  that 
the  channel  of  the  Thames  will  not  be  dealt 
with  in  the  best  mode  “ till  we  have  a Parlia- 
ment of  engineers,  with  any  number  of  millions 
at  their  disposal.”  We  think  this  is  a mistaken 
view.  It  is  not  the  superabundance,  but  the 
want,  of  engineers  that  leads  to  the  waste,  or 
to  the  over-free  handling,  of  millions.  We  have 
a case  in  point  as  to  this  very  valley.  A board 
was  appointed  by  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage 
Act,  which  was  a measure  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  Acts  affecting  the  Thames  Conservancy 
Board. 

The  first  thing  that  the  new  Board  had  to 
do  was  to  define  the  limit  of  their  district. 
This  was  arbitrarily  indicated  as  5 ft.  above  the 
level  of  some  particular  flood,  which  occurred 
in  1873.  The  Thames  Drainage  Board  applied 
to  the  Ordnance  Survey  to  draw  this  line 
on  the  ground.  The  survey  offioers  were  very 
long  about  it.  It  was  three  or  four  years  before 
the  Board  got  any  plans  ; and  in  1877,  when  the 
evidence  from  which  we  quote  was  taken  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Con- 
servancy Boards,  nothing  further  had  been  done. 
But  when  the  Bill  for  this  very  unimportant  bit 
of  workwassentin,it  amounted  to  4,5371.103. 7d. 
for  an  area  of  55,472  acres.  This  is  at  the  rate 
of  Is.  7ad.  per  acre.  The  survey  was  perfectly 
useless,  as  far  as  regards  collecting  any  of  that 
information  as  to  the  volumetric  flow  of  the  river 
which  is  necessary  before  any  works  for  the 
regularisation  of  floods  can  be  designed.  This 
is  an  instance  of  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  If  the  same  method  were  applied  through- 
out England  it  would  involve  an  outlay  of  up- 
wards of  3,000,000L,  after  the  expenditure  of 
which  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  low- 
lying  parts  of  the  river  valleys  would  be  no 
whic  better  off  than  they  are  at  present. 

In  1852  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
which  incorporated  a body  of  Commissioners 
having  authority  over  the  River  Nene  from 
Northampton  to  Wisbech.  A tax  of  Is.  per 
acre,  called  the  outfall  tax,  was  imposed  on  a 
part  of  the  district,  and  a tax  of  5s.  per  acre  on 
another  portion.  There  is  now  over  the  valley 
a mortgage  of  this  tax ; the  amount  has  to  be 
met,  and  the  lowest  and  worst  drained  lands 
are  to-day  paying  the  most.  This  is  another  in- 
stance of  beginning  to  make  laws  without  pre- 
viously ascertaining  the  facts  of  the  oase.  The 
Is.  and  the  5s.  taxes  were  imposed  over  large 
areas,  and  the  incidence  within  these  areas  was 
determined  by  the  utility  which  was  expected 
to  be  derived  in  each  case.  As  it  is,  some  land 
is  now  paying  an  annual  tax  of  16s.  or  17s.  per 
acre,  while  it  is  little  if  at  all  benefited  by  the 
works,  as  the  money  raised  has  not  been  enough 
to  complete  them.  This  is  what  may  be  expected 
to  occur  everywhere  that  works  are  commenced 
without  complete  survey  and  carefully  designed 
plan  of  operations. 
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GREEK  ART  IN  THE  AGE  OP  PERICLES. 

THE  FRIEZE  OF  THE  PARTHENON. 

Professor  C.  T.  Newton’s  fifth  lectnre  * of 
the  present  term  on  Greek  art  in  the  age  of 
Pericles  was  delivered  by  him  in  the  Botanical 
Theatre  of  University  College,  Gower-street,  on 
Friday,  the  4th  inst.,  when  he  took  for  his  sub- 
ject the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  He  observed  that 
the  Greeks  seemed  to  have  possessed  a wonderful 
power  of  blending  in  their  artistic  designs  the 
actualities  of  their  daily  life  with  the  legends 
of  the  past.  Nowhere  was  this  better  shown 
than  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  which,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  pedimental  sculptures  and 
metopes,  formed  one  grand  poem.  There  might 
have  been  other  poems  of  the  same  kind  in 
marble,  but  that  which  was  embodied  in  the 
sculpturos  of  the  Parthenon  was  the  only  one 
which  had  come  down  to  ns  in  a state  sufficiently 
preserved  to  enable  it  to  be  determined  what  the 
soulpture  really  meant.  The  frieze,  he  need 
hardly  say  to  those  who  had  followed  his 
description  of  the  Parthenon  given  in  a former 
lecture,  was  within  the  colonnade  of  the  peristyle, 
and  in  exceedingly  low  relief,  and  it  was  lighted 
from  below.  The  original  idea  of  Stuart  and  other 
writers  of  the  last  century  as  to  the  import  or 
subjeot  of  the  frieze  had  been  pretty  generally 
accepted  as  accurate,  viz.,  that  it  represented 
a procession  in  the  Panathenaic  festival.  From 
prehistoric  times  the  worship  of  Athene  pre- 
vailed on  the  Acropolis,  and  a festival  in  her 
honour  was  stated  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Erechthonius,  and  in  connexion  with  it  a custom 
appeared  to  have  grown  up  of  presenting  the 
goddess  with  a new  veil  or  peplos  every  year. 
The  festival  grew  in  importance  until,  in  the 
time  of  Pisistratus,  a greater  Pauathenma  was 
instituted  and  celebrated  every  five  years,  the 
lesser  festival  being  continued  every  year  as 
before.  According  to  the  calculations  of  the 
Athenians,  the  festival  took  place  on  the  birth- 
day of  the  goddess.  A similar  concurrence  of 
birthday  and  festival  occurred  at  Ephesus  in 
the  case  of  the  goddess  Artemis.  Associated 
with  the  Greater  Panathenaic  festival  were 
a number  of  games,  gymnastic  and  musical 
oontests,  and  recitations  of  the  poems  of 
Homer.  The  peplos  or  veil  presented  to  the 
goddess  was  carried  in  the  procession,  and  was 
no  doubt  a work  of  very  considerable  art  in  the 
shape  of  embroidery,  the  working  of  which  pro- 
bably employed  the  high-born  maidens  of 
Athens  during  the  four  years  between  one  fes- 
tival and  another.  Mr.  Newton  went  on  to 
describe  in  detail  the  various  figures  in  the  pro- 
cession, in  which  all  the  oitizenB  of  Athens  were 
represented.  An  essential  feature  in  the  Greater 
Panathenma  (of  which  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon was  a representation  rather  than  of  the 
minor  Panathenaaa)  was  the  sacrifice  of  vic- 
tims in  the  shape  of  cows  and  sheep,  and  it  was 
| apparently  the  custom  for  each  colony  in  which 
I lands  had  been  assigned  to  Athenian  Kleruchi 
to  contribute  one  cow  and  two  sheep  to  the 
i sacrifice.  These  offerings  of  the  colonies  were 
1 clearly  distinguishable  in  the  frieze  from  the 
1 hecatomb  offered  by  the  Athenians  themselves, 
which  consisted  of  cows  only,  and  were  in  a 
i different  part  of  the  procession.  These  heca- 
r tombs  were  at  once  offerings  to  the  gods  and 
f banquets  in  which  the  citizens  took  part.  In 
i the  procession  there  were  certain  maidens  called 
■I  Kanephori,  who  carried  offerings  and  vessels 
t used  in  the  sacrificial  rites.  The  peplos,  as  well 
I aa  the  victims  and  other  offerings  and  treasure 
i in  the  procession,  were  esoorted  by  the  cavalry 
i of  the  state,  and  inscriptions  found  at  Athens  told 
{ as  that  it  was  a regular  duty  of  the  youth  of  the 
->  city  to  aid  in  escorting  the  procession.  Thus,  in 
i the  cavalcade  we  saw  the  young  men  who  were 
I the  pride  of  Athens  mounted  on  their  steeds, 
<•  although  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  the  repre- 
* sentation  was  meant  as  a literal  one,  especially 
as  to  costume  ; for  while  some  of  the  horsemen 
ji  were  clad  in  armour,  others  were  habited  in  thin 
i',‘  costumes,  and  some,  again,  had  no  clothing  what- 
ever except  a mantle  flying  behind  them  in 
y\  consequence  of  their  rapid  forward  motion. 
[|  How  differently,  observed  the  lecturer,  would  an 
vi  Assyrian  artist  have  treated  the  same  Bubject. 
[I  He  would  have  given  to  every  man  in  the  pro- 
> cession  exaotly  the  dress  he  actually  wore,  and 
i,  the  composition  should  have  been  characterised 
' by  an  air  of  meohanical  repetition  and  stiffness. 
I On  the  south  frieze  it  should  be  observed  that 
di  the  horsemen  and  their  horses  moved  more  in 
r-  troops,  with  one  leading  them,  and  these  no 

* For  reports  of  the  previous  lectures  of  the  course,  see 
q pp.  65,  162,239,  ante. 


doubt  represented  the  regular  cavalry  of  the  state. 
The  horsemen  on  the  north  frieze,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  represented  as  giving  much  less 
restraint  to  their  horses,  and  represented,  there 
could  be  hardly  any  question,  the  young  aristo- 
cracy,— the  noble  youth, — of  the  city.  They 
rode  splendid  horseB,  which  were  described  by 
Xenophon  as  rearing  up,  springing  forward,  and 
dancing  about  as  if  proud  of  their  strength,  and 
yet  perfectly  amenable  to  the  hands  of  their 
riders.  The  lecturer  went  on  to  say  that  to  his 
mind  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  was  one  of  the 
greatest  pieces  of  art  in  the  world,  consisting, 
as  it  did,  of  what  might  be  called  a torrent  of 
moving  figures,  all  different  one  from  another,  ; 
and  yet  all  with  the  same  motive, — crowded 
and  yet  not  confused.  As  to  the  representation 
of  the  horses  in  the  fiieze,  there  was  nothing 
that  he  knew  of,  in  the  whole  range  of  plastic 
art,  to  compare  with  it.  Although  Shakspeare 
never  saw  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  he  had 
yet  vividly  described  (in  “ Yenus  and  Adonis”) 
the  horses  which  it  contained  in  a very  beautiful 
passage : — 

“ His  ears  up  prick’d  ; his  braided  haDging  mane 
Upon  his  compass’d  crest  now  stand  on  end; 

His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again, 

As  from  a furnace  glisters  doth  he  send  : 

His  eye,  which  scornfully  vapours  like  fire. 

Shows  his  hot  courage  and  his  high  desire. 

Sometimes  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps, 

With  gentle  majesty,  and  modest  pride ; 

Anon  he  rears  upright,  enrvets,  and  leaps, 

As  who  should  say,  lo  ! thus  my  strength  is  tried. 

Look  what  a horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack, 

Save  a proud  rider  on  bo  proud  a back.” 

In  the  sculpture  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
was  to  be  seen  this  combination  of  proud  rider 
and  proud  horse.  Having  referred  to  the  chariots, 
and  the  skaphephori  (men  carrying  vessels  some- 
what like  butchers’  trays  containing  other 
offerings),  the  lecturer  made  mention  of  the 
thallophori, — elderly  Athenian  citizens  bearing 
branches  of  trees  in  the  procession, — and  of 
other  figures  in  the  cavalcade.  The  centre  of 
the  eastern  frieze  contains  what  is  supposed  to 
be  a representation  of  the  offering  of  the  peplos, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a group  of  Bix  seated 
figures,  some  male  and  some  female,  supposed 
to  be  deities  who  have  descended  from  Olympus 
to  be  present  at  the  birth-day  festivities  of 
Athene.  Concerning  the  identity  of  the  figures 
in  these  two  groups,  there  had  been  much 
controversy,  and  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine 
different  interpretations  had  been  put  forward 
by  archaeologists,  principally  those  of  Germany. 
Whatever  might  be  the  correct  interpretation  of 
these  groups  of  seated  figures,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  they  represented  deities,  Athene 
herself  among  the  number.  On  that  side  of 
each  of  the  groups  of  deities  which  was  furthest 
from  the  centre  of  the  eastern  frieze  was  a 
group  of  standing  figures,  probably  magistrates. 
There  were  no  dividing  lines  between  the  groups 
of  magistrates  and  the  groups  of  divinities,  but 
the  inference  that  the  seated  figures  were  only 
mortals  was  not  necessarily  to  be  drawn  from 
this  juxtaposition.  There  could  be  no  doubt, 
the  lecturer  thought,  that  the  ground  or  flat 
surface  of  the  frieze  was  coloured  a deep 
ultramarine  blue,  such  as  he  saw  on  the 
frieze  of  the  Mausoleum  as  it  came  out  of  the 
ground,  and  which  colouring  was  meant,  in  fact, 
to  represent  the  atmosphere  or  space.  In  con- 
clusion, Professor  Newton  recommended  his 
hearers  to  study  the  remains  of  the  frieze  in  the 
Elgin  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  observing 
that  the  composition,  as  a whole,  was  strikingly 
reminisoent  of  the  Pindaric  odes,  which  were 
continually  taking  the  reader  up  and  down  the 
scale,  change  and  movement  being  continual, 
as  in  the  frieze,  which  was  in  itself,  as  he  had 
before  observed,  a grand  poem. 


SCULPTURES  OF  THE  TEJIPLE  OF  ZEUS  AT 
OLVMPIA. 

Professor  Newton  delivered  the  concluding 
lecture  of  the  term  on  Friday,  the  11th  inst., 
taking  for  his  Bubject  “ The  Sculptures  of  the 
Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia ; Alkamenes ; 
Paaonios.”  The  lecture  was  free  to  the  public, 
and  the  Botanical  Theatre,  in  which  it  was  given, 
was  nearly  full.  The  lecturer,  after  Borne  intro- 
ductory remarks,  proceeded  to  notice  the  great 
marble  statue  of  Victory,  which  was  remarkable 
for  its  boldness.  It  waB  made  to  overhang  or 
lean  forward  in  a manner  not  easy  to  accom- 
plish where  marble  was  the  material  used  by 
the  sculptor,  and  this  attitude  was  obtained  by 
skilfully  arranging  the  drapery  so  that  a hinder 


portion  of  it  acted  as  a sort  of  flying  buttrees 
giving  support  to  the  figure.  Altogether,  it  was 
a very  bold  work  to  have  attempted  in  any 
material  but  bronze.  There  were  not  wanting 
writers  who  had  criticised  this  work  rather 
severely.  Overbeck,  for  instance,  in  the  latest 
edition  of  his  work,  proceeded  to  pull  it  to 
pieces  bit  by  bit,  although,  after  all,  he  acknow- 
ledged that  its  general  effect  was  very  fine.  As 
the  work  of  a contemporary  of  Phidias,  it  par- 
took, both  in  the  treatment  of  the  drapery  and 
the  movement  of  the  figure,  of  the  style  of 
Phidias  himself,  and,  though  inferior  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  master,  it  did  not,  even  when 
placed  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the 
figures  from  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon, 
suffer  so  much  by  comparison  as  might  be 
supposed.  It  might,  therefore,  be  Bafely 
assumed  that  the  sculptor  who  made  this 
statue  had  been  trained  in  the  Athenian 
school.  Among  the  ornaments  of  the  Temple 
was  a bronze  Victory,  which,  we  were  told,  stood 
on  the  apex  of  the  western  pediment,  and  if  the- 
sculptor  was  a worker  in  bronze  as  well  as  in 
marble,  as  had  been  thought,  he  probably  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  executing  in  marble  a concep- 
tion which  had  hitherto  only  been  attempted  in 
bronze.  We  were  told  that  this  sculptor  made 
certain  sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus.  Now 
the  expression  acroteria,  which  was  used,  might 
mean  only  the  ornaments  on  the  apex  of  the 
pediment,  but  it  was  more  probable,  the  lec- 
turer thought,  that  it  also  included  the  sculp- 
tures within  the  western  pediment,  whioh  we 
know,  on  the  authority  of  Pansanias,  were  made 
by  Pmonioe.  The  subject  of  these  sculptures 
was  the  contest  in  chariot-racing  between  Pelops 
and  King  GDuomaus.  Pelops  having  Bought  in 
marriage  the  hand  of  Hippodamia,  daughter 
of  (Enomaus,  the  king  consented  to  let  Pelops 
have  her  if  he  could  out-run  him  in  a chariot- 
race,  but  a compact  was  entered  into  that  if 
Pelops  were  unsuccessful  he  should  share  the 
fate  of  previous  suitors  and  be  put  to  death. 
Pelops  succeeded  in  winning  the  race  by  resort- 
ing to  the  stratagem  of  bribing  the  king’s 
charioteer  to  remove  the  linoh-pin  from  the 
royal  chariot.  The  soulptures  of  the  pediment 
represented  the  oontest,  according  to  Pausanias, 
just  before  the  king’s  chariot  came  to  grief.  In 
this  pedimental  composition,  as  in  those  of  the 
Parthenon,  the  figures  at  the  outer  angles  were 
personifications  of  rivers,  intended  to  signify  the 
limitations  of  the  territory  on  which  the  events 
depicted  in  the  sculpture  took  place.  Very 
early  in  the  German  excavations  the  remains  of 
the  eastern  pediment  were  dug  up.  It  was  to 
be  regretted  that  we  had  not  yet  in  this 
country  any  casts  of  the  figures  in  the  eastern 
pediment,  but  at  Berlin  they  were  to  be  seen, 
admirably  arranged.  The  composition  of  the 
western  pediment  was  at  present  in  a somewhat- 
ragged  and  incomplete  condition,  but  many  frag 
ments  had  been  found  during  the  excavation, 
so  that  it  was  possible  that  before  long  students 
would  be  able  to  more  completely  realise  the 
original  effect  of  the  composition.  But  were 
the  figures  by  Paeonios  in  the  eastern  pediment 
worthy  of  the  splendid  statue  whioh  he  had 
referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  his  lecture  ? 
Decidedly  not.  The  sculpture  was  exceedingly 
bad,  the  horses  in  particular  being  very  awkward, 
and  clumsy,  and  not  at  all  like  those  in  the 
pediments  of  the  Parthenon.  That  was  the 
general  verdiot  of  all  who  had  studied  the  sub- 
ject. It  was,  no  doubt,  a very  great  disappoint- 
ment to  all  that  such  a verdict  had  to  be 
recorded.  Concerning  the  western  pediment, 
we  had  the  information  in  Pausanias  that 
Alkamenes  waB  the  artist  who  executed  it,  and 
the  same  writer  had  given  us  a great  deal  of 
information, — which,  if  not  always  perfectly 
accurate,  was  still  very  valuable  as  far  as  it 
went, — concerning  the  work.  The  subject  of  it 
was  the  battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapitbae.  But  the  work  in  this  pediment  was 
characterised  by  the  same  sort  of  BlovenlinesB 
and  want  of  finish  in  execution  as  that  of  the 
eastern  pediment,  and  contained  nothing  that 
accorded  with  the  high  reputation  of  Alkamenes 
among  his  contemporaries.  Indeed,  the  execu- 
tion in  parts  was  hardly  worthy  of  an  ordinary 
stonemason,  and  was  very  inferior  to  the  ordinary 
Greek  sepulchral  monuments  of  Athens.  Pro- 
fessor Newton  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  at 
Olympia  in  1876  with  Professor  Colvin,  and  that 
they  agreed  in  the  conclusions  arrived  at  with 
regard  to  these  pedimental  sculptures, — conclu- 
sions which,  he  was  happy  to  say,  German 
archaeologists  had  accepted  and  endorsed. 
Shortly  stated,  those  conclusions  were  that 
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the  pedimental  sculptures  afforded  evidence  of 
very  great  invention  and  originality  in  composi- 
tion,— a remark  especially  applying  to  the 
sculptures  attributed  to  Alkamenes, — but  that 
their  execution  Bhowed  unmistakably  the  work 
of  untrained  and  inferior  workmen.  These  con- 
clusions had  been  fully  confirmed  by  Overbeck 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  work.  How,  then,  was 
this  inferiority  of  execution  t®  be  accounted  for  ? 
The  supposition  had  been  hazarded  that  the 
people  of  Elis  had  not  the  means,  or  did  not 
ohoose  to  spend  the  money,  in  paying  perfectly 
skilled  artists  to  execute  these  works  with  their 
own  hands,  but  contented  themselves  with  ob- 
taining designs  from  Alkamenes  and  Paeonios 
for  the  compositions,  the  execution  of  which  was 
entrusted  to  the  comparatively  ’prentice-hands 
of  the  native  workmen.  By  others,  it  had  been 
supposed  that  a given  sum  had  been  named  as 
the  entire  oost  of  the  temple,  but  that  the 
chryselephantine  statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias, — 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world, — 
had  absorbed  more  money  than  was  expected, 
so  that  the  rest  of  the  sculpture  had  to  be  some- 
what “ scamped”  or  relegated  to  native  work- 
men. Unfortunately, we  had  not  so  much  know- 
ledge of  the  amount  of  gold  used  in  the  chrysele- 
phantine statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  as  we  had 
of  that  in  the  Athene  at  Athens.  In  the  latter 
there  were  from  forty  to  forty-four  talents  of 
gold  used,  but  the  amount  used  in  ths  statue  at 
Olympia  could  only  be  guessed  at  inferentially. 
Lucian,  in  one  of  his  ourious  dialogues,  states 
that  two  of  the  golden  locks  of  the  hair  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  had  been  stolen,  and  he  men- 
tions the  weight  of  each,  the  value  of  which  in 
gold  would  be  3001.,  or  6001.  the  two.  As  to  the 
form  of  the  statue,  we  did  not  know  so  much 
about  it  as  that  of  Athene  Parthenos,  for  the 
only  copies  we  had  of  it  were  on  two  copper  ooins 
of  Elis,  of  the  time  of  Hadrian.  On  one  the  god 
was  represented  seated  on  a ohair  or  throne, 
and  holding  out  a Victory  in  his  right  hand  ; on 
the  other,  only  the  head  of  the  god  was  shown, 
— but  .these  ooins  probably  gave  a very  faint 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  statue.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  the  description  given  by 
Pausanias  of  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  the 
Parthenon  was  very  meagre,  though,  no  doubt, 
accurate  as  far  as  it  went,  his  description  of 
the  Zens  of  Olympia  was  exceedingly  minute. 
Aided  by  that  description,  Quatremere  de  Quincy, 
sixty  years  ago,  succeeded  in  producing  what;, 
in  spite  of  the  enormous  difficulties  of  his  task, 
was  doubtless  a tolerably  correct  restoration 
of  the  statue.  Having  entered  into  details  con- 
cerning this  statue,  the  lecturer  referred  to  the 
metopes,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  “ Twelve 
Labours  of  Hercules,”  and  brought  the  present 
course  of  leotures  to  a close  by  announcing  that 
the  summer  term  of  nine  lectures,  commencing 
on  May  6ch,  would  be  devoted  to  Greek  and 
Roman  sepulchral  monuments  and  funeral 
rites,  &c.# 


SANITATION  AS  AN  INCREMENT  OF 
VALUE  IN  HOUSE-PROPERTY. 

Ax  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  was  read 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect,  at  the  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors, 
on  March  7th.  We  print  the  concluding  portion 
of  it,  with  one  of  the  introductory  paragraphs. 

It  has  been  urged  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  sanitary  legislation,  the  death-rate 
has  been  stationary,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
people  have  not  been  benefited  thereby.  If 
this  were  true,  the  deduction  drawn  therefrom 
is  false.  Dr.  Farr  has  mathematically  demon- 
strated that  the  health  of  a community  is 
directly  as  their  density  or  proximity;  or,  in 
popular  language,  he  proves  “ that  the  nearer 
people  live  to  each  other,  the  shorter  their 
lives.”  Now,  the  town  populations  in  England 
have  increased,  during  the  last  three  decades, 
from  about  9 millions  to  14fc  millions  (probably 
the  next  census  may  show  to  16  millions)  ; and, 
if  this  be  so,  the  sequence  of  the  above  law 
would  show  an  increased  mortality.  But,  in 

* A telegram  from  Athene,  dated  the  8th  inst.,  says  : — 
" The  German  excavations  at  Olympia  have  been  sus- 
pended, owing  to  the  want  of  funds.  According  to  the 
convention  entered  into  between  Greece  and  Germany, 
the  latter  is  entitled  to  retain  all  ancient  works  of  art,  or 
other  objects  of  which  duplicates  have  been  found.  The 
Gorman  Government  has  uow  claimed  about  2,000  pieces  of 
marble,  bronze,  and  pottery,  brought  to  light  by  the  exca- 
vators. The  question  is  exciting  considerable  interest  here, 
it  being  alleged  that  duplicates  exist  of  only  a few  of  the 
articles  found.  In  to-day's  sitting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  submitted  a Bill 
authorising  a Government  grant  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
excavations.” 


truth,  it  has  bsen  diminishing,  for  we  find  that 
the  average  of  mortality,  during  the  thirty  years 
referred  to,  was  22  37  per  thousand  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  that  from  1871  to  1877  the 
mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  21'64,  or  73  per 
thousand  diminution,  or  a Baving  of  life  of 
116,800  persons  in  England  and  Wales,  or  of 
nearly  17,000  persons  per  annum ; and  this  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  persistent  efforts  of 
sanitary  science,  affording  the  people  purer  air, 
better  drainage,  adequate  water  supply,  un- 
adulterated food,  better  lodging,  and  cheaper 
and,  consequently,  more  abundant  clothing.  If 
we  wish,  however,  to  realise  the  improved  con- 
ditions of  life,  let  us  take  a retrospective  glance, 
dating  from  two  centuries  since.  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  has  prepared  a tabular  statement  of 
the  death-rate  of  the  Metropolis  from  1660  to 
the  present  time,  gathered  from  imperfect  data, 
it  is  true,  but  sufficiently  exaot  for  my  present 
purpose. 

Thus,  the  annual  death-rate  in  London, — 

From  1660  to  1669  wa9  80-0  per  thousand. 

,,  1681  „ 1690  „ 42  T „ 

„ 1746  „ 1755  ,,  35  6 „ 

„ 1846  „ 1855  „ 24-9  „ 

„ 1871  „ 1880  say  23  0 „ 

But,  irrespective  of  these  facts,  a stationary 
does  indicate  a lower  or  reduced  death-rate ; for 
we  must  not  forget  that  our  towns  have,  by 
immigration,  been  converted  from  mere  villages 
into  cities ; that,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  England  contained  no  town,  with  the 
exception  of  London,  exceeding  100,000;  that 
now  she  has  sixteen  ; and,  as  Dr.  Playfair  re- 
marks, under  these  circumstances  the  causes 
conducing  to  sanitary  improvement  must  be  at 
least  equal  to  those  tending  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion  

In  many  of  the  old  houses  in  the  best  parts  of 
London  and  the  provinces  are  still  to  be  found 
basements  riddled  -with  cesspools.  A member 
of  our  Institute  had  three  removed  from  his 
house  in  Harley-street.  In  the  same  street  a 
prime  minister  lived  forty  years  without  there 
being  any  connexion  with  his  house  and  the 
Bewer,  and  it  was  only  when  typhoid  fever  set  in 
that  it  was  rectified. 

In  Portland-place,  in  one  house,  thirteen  cess- 
pools were  discovered.  Mr.  Rawlinson  removed 
fifty-three  from  Windsor  Castle. 

1 have  had  cases  in  my  experience  where  not 
even  cesspools  were  constructed,  but  where  the 
soil  was  simply  delivered  into  and  upon  the 
surface,  and  so  deposited  for  some  years. 
Examples  could  be  readily  multiplied,  but  cui 
bono  ? It  will  puzzle  the  curious  inquirer  iu  future 
generations  to  understand  how  any  could  have 
been  suffered  to  exist,  though  it  will  not  occasion 
them  surprise,  nor  tax  their  understandings  to 
realise,  how  they  produced  their  terrible  but 
natural  effeots.  The  diseases  occasioned  thereby 
will  disappear,  and  their  existence  will  vanish 
in  the  time  to  come,  and  will  be  mere  matters 
of  historical  interest. 

It  may  be  objected  to  that  the  works  sug- 
gested are  of  a costly  character.  I have  ap- 
proximately calculated  the  additional  expendi- 
ture which  would  be  required  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a London  house  of  usual  character, 
having,  say,  25  ft.  frontage,  60  ft.  deep,  and 
containing  five  floors,  giving  a total  height  of, 
say,  60  ft.  At  liberal  prices,  the  work  would 
not  entail  an  original  outlay  exceeding  601.  To 
alter  such  a house  would  cost  1501.  at  least. 
Allowing  the  builder  101.  per  cent,  on  his  out- 
lay, it  would  demand  only  61.  per  annum  to  be 
added  to  the  rent,  a small  sum  when  compared 
with  the  immunity  from  danger  to  life  and 
health  which  it  would  secure.  From  actual  and 
recent  experience,  I am  able  to  state  that  any 
ordinary-sized  house,  say  of  rental  of  about 
1001.  to  2001.  per  annum,  can  be  altered  so  as  to 
be  converted  from  an  insanitary  to  a sanitary 
condition  for  a sum  not  exceeding  3001.  This 
statement  must,  of  course,  be  qualified  to  this 
extent,  viz.,  that  no  extraordinary  difficulties 
present  themselves,  but  I unhesitatingly  assert 
that  in  every  case  the  expenditure  need  not  be 
excessive;  that  in  most  instances  it  need  be 
but  moderate ; that  under  all  circumstances 
such  expenditure  will  pay  itself  in  a few  years 
by  the  saving  in  doctor’s  bills,  the  preservation 
of  furniture,  &c.,  and  the  cheerfulness  and 
happiness  which  it  must  and  will  procure. 

The  practice  of  the  profession  is  to  value  pro- 
perty upon  the  principle  that  “ a thing  is  worth 
just  what  it  will  bring,”  not  what  it  is  intrinsi- 
cally worth.  Owing  to  a want  of  education, — 
not  only  in  sanitary  knowledge, — but  likewise 
in  sanitary  legislation, — the  general  public  are 


ignorant  of  the  commercial  loss  which  their 
negleot  entails.  Little  inducement  is  held  out 
to  the  builder  to  expend  money  in  sanitary  work, 
when  he  feels  that  it  would  not  be  pecuniarily 
or  socially  estimated.  We  too  often  find  that 
where  sanitary  improvements  both  in  material, 
workmanship,  and  invention  have  been  employed 
by  a contractor  in  his  buildings,  they  have  not 
realised  1Z.  more  either  in  rental  or  sale  when 
brought  into  the  market.  A Queen  Anne  ele- 
vation,— some  tawdry  so-called  decoration,— or 
an  extra  cupboard,  has  been  far  more  productive 
of  profit  and  far  better  estimated  both  by  public 
and  by  valuer.  Yet,  as  I have  shown,  sanitation 
forms  a real  and  lai’ge  increment  of  value,  and 
should  be  estimated  and  provided  for  in  renting 
or  purchase  of  house  or  estate,  just  in  the  same 
way  that  its  repaira  and  other  outgoings  are 
considered. 

The  valuer  can  readily  estimate  the  increased 
advantages  and  benefits  of  sanitation  at  a money 
value ; the  enjoyment  derived,  and  the  anxiety 
spared  from  ill-health,  are  not  so  easy  to  calculate 
— they  are  without  a tangible  price.  The  disad- 
vantages and  evils  attending  a want  of  sanitary 
precaution  can,  with  equal  facility,  be  measured 
in  pecuniary  value ; not  so  the  tronble  engen- 
dered, the  oftentimeB  ruinous  expense  entailed, 
and  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  some-dear  life,  plunging 
a household  from  affluence  to,  it  may  be,  com- 
parative poverty,  if  not  absolute  pauperism, 
thus  : — 

The  typical  illustration  I have  drawn  was 
taken  by  a client,  a shrewd  and  clever  lawyer, 
who  was  induced  to  accept  on  a lease  for  seven, 
fourteen,  or  twenty-one  yoars,  a new  house 
situated  in  a good  neighbourhood,  well  planned, 
with  ample  accommodation,  and  built  by  and 
under  the  supervision  of  an  architect.  It  was 
one  of  a large  number  still  unlet,  and  he  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  obtaining  it  for  some  30Z. 
or  40Z.  less  rental  than  it  was  really  worth.  The 
first  seven  years  passed  happily  away,  but  just 
as  he  had  entered  into  the  eighth  year  the  base- 
ment of  the  house  became  flooded  with  sewage- 
water,  standing  to  a depth  of  over  1 ft.  His 
wife  and  children  became  affected  with 
diphtheria,  and  his  own  health  suffered.  His 
medical  attendant  ordered  him  and  his  family 
to  leave  the  house,  and  he  was  obliged  to  send 
them  to  Eastbourne  for  a lengthened  period  at  a 
large  expense.  Called  in  to  remedy  the  mis- 
ohief,  my  client,  by  my  advioe,  saw  the  archi- 
tect and  landlord, — who  enlarged  on  the  doctrine 
of  “ caveat  emptor,”  remarked  on  the  low  rental 
obtained,  and  finally  refused  any  assistance. 
Irrespective  of  the  anxiety  entailed, — quite 
beyond  estimation, — the  trouble  involved,  loss 
of  business  and  peace  of  mind,  the  absolute 
cost  has  not  been  less  than  some  500Z.  Now, 
add  this  to  his  rent  of,  say,  140Z.  per  annum,  on 
a 6Z.  per  cent,  table  for,  fourteen  years,  and  it 
will  amount  to  at  least  507.  per  annum  (without 
calculating  cost  of  repairs,  &o.),  or,  in  other 
words,  he  will  be  paying  some  25 1.  per  annum 
more  than  he  would  have  paid  had  he  given 
the  original  rent  demanded  of  him,  and  bad  he 
taken  the  precaution  of  ascertaining  the  sani- 
tary condition  before  accepting  the  lease. 

For  the  present,  we  do  not  require  further 
legislation.  In  the  future,  it  must  proceed  from 
an  educated  conviction,  founded  on  its  absolute 
necessity.  To  this  Institution  I look  with  hope 
to  promote  and  to  ensure  such  an  education — -by 
appealing,  it  is  true,  to  the  lower  but  unerring 
instinct  of  the  pooket ; to  point  out  the  cost 
incurred  by  negleot ; to  call  attention  of  modern 
legislation  to  compulsory  sanitary  measures, 
which,  if  disregarded,  involve  penalties  and 
serious  outlays — even,  in  some  instances,  for- 
feiture of  property  itself ; to  bring  to  recollec- 
tion the  regulations  of  water  companies, 
demanding  special  fittings  and  provisions  for 
constant  supply ; to  building  enactments,  com- 
pelling sanitary  construction ; to  Nuisance 
Removal  and  Public  Health  Acts ; and  to  the 
various  by-laws  authorised  by  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  now  being  actively  promulgated  and 
enforced  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

All  these  enactments  are  to  be  measured  by 
money  value,  and  will  be  found,  perhaps,  the 
best  method  of  instructing  ,the  people ; their 
worth  once  recognised  pecuniarily,  they  will  not 
be  slow  to  appreciate  their  sanitary  value, 
evinced  as  it  will  be  by  increased  longevity, 
amelioration  of  physical  condition,  disappearance 
of  disease,  a lower  sickness  rate,  the  banishment 
of  much  crime,  drunkenness,  and  misery,  a 
diminished  death,  and  a reduced  poor  rate. 

To  this  Institution  is  entrusted  the  task  of 
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THE  OPERA  HOUSE  FOUNTAIN,  VIENNA. Here  Vok  der  NOll,  Architect. 

The  late  Mr.  Hars  Gosser,  Sculptor. 


teaching  the  people  that,  if  property  has  if  s 
■i  benefits,  it  has  likewise  its  obligations,  and 
rl  that,  morally  and  legally,  there  is  full  vitality  in 
rc  the  grand  old  legal  maxim,  “ Sic  utcre  tuo  ut 
? alienum  non  Iccdas .” — “That  people  must  make 
6 use  of  their  own  property  in  such  a manner  as 
o not  to  injure  that  of  others.” 

A discussion  followed  and  was  adjourned  to 
the  next  meeting,  fixed  for  March  21st. 


FOUNTAINS  AT  THE  VIENNA  OPERA- 
HOUSE. 

The  fountain  which  we  illustrate  is  one  of 
two  placed  in  the  two  oases  of  green  in  front  of 
the  Vienna  Opera-house  ; both  show  the  same 
arrangement.  From  a large  lower  circular  basin, 


raised  a few  Bteps,  rises  a membered  column 
supporting  two  smaller  basins.  Round  the 
upper  part  of  the  column  three  figures  are 
grouped,  while  a fourth  surmounts  the  whole. 
The  fountains  are  after  designs  by  Herr  von  der 
Null,  the  same  artist  who,  with  Siccardsburg, 
drew  up  the  plans  for  the  Opera-house.  The 
statues  were  modelled  by  the  late  Hans  Gosser, 
a Tyrolese  sculptor,  and  completed  by  his 
disciples.  The  sculptor  was  not  permitted  to 
draw  upon  his  own  fancy,  but  was  fettered  by 
a hydra-headed  committee,  in  which  the  bureau- 
cratic element  was  strongly  represented.  The 
latter  desired  that  the  Germanic  Muse  of  Song, 
Lorelei,  was  to  surmount  both  fountains,  while 
the  three  statues  for  the  one  were  to  be  repre- 
sentative, respectively,  of  Joy,  Sorrow,  and 
Love  ; of  the  other,  Vengeance,  Frivolity,  and 


the  Dance.  In  consequence  of  this  restriction* 
the  artist,  already  battling  with  death,  was 
not  very  successful  with  the  latter,  but  the  two 
Loreleis  display  unmistakable  signs  of  his 
genius.  Notwithstanding  those  drawbacks,  the 
two  fountains  are  of  a very  harmonious  cha- 
racter, and  blend  admirably  with  the  architecture 
of  the  Opera-house. 


Free  Exhibition,  Hanover  Gallery. — This 
Saturday,  19th  inst.,  being  the  last  day  of  the 
Spring  Exhibition  of  Water-Colour  Drawings, 
now  on  view  at  this  gallery,  free  admission  will 
be  granted  between  the  hour's  of  four  and  eight 
p.m.,  to  persons  employed  in  the  City  and  West- 
end  warehouses,  banks,  &c.,  upon  presentation 
of  the  card  of  their  employers. 
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EXETER  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Wf.  give,  in  our  present  number,  a view  of  the 
new  buildings  of  the  Exeter  Grammar  School,  a 
description  of  which  appeared  in  our  issue  of 
September  11th,  18S0  (p.  310).  This  school  has 
been  removed  from  the  High-street  in  the  City 
of  Exeter  into  a suburb  on  the  edge  of  Heavi- 
tree  parish.  The  old  site  and  buildings  have 
been  sold,  with  the  exception  of  the  materials  of 
the  ohapel,  which  have  been  preserved,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  used  in  a future  chapel. 
Plans  have  been  made  for  the  entire  school 
buildings,  but  funds  are  only  forthcoming  at 
present  for  a part.  The  prominent  features  in 
the  view  are  the  dining-hall,  with  the  kitchen 
and  offices  beneath  it,  and  a lofty  house,  in- 
tended as  apartments  for  assistant  masters. 
The  wing,  a small  piece  of  which  is  shown  to 
the  right  of  this  house,  is  not  yet  built,  but  will 
eventually  form  the  second  side  of  a quadrangle 
in  connexion  with  the  class-rooms,  studies,  and 
dormitories,  at  right  angles  with,  and  concealed 
by,  the  above-named  residence,  all  which  have 
been  already  built.  A chapel,  that  is  to  be  at 
once  erected,  at  a moderate  cost,  will  form  a 
third  side  of  the  quadrangle,  which  is  to  be 
eventually  completed  on  the  fourth  side  by  a 
head-master’s  house. 

About  19  acres  of  land  were  seoured  for 
8,2001.,  and  the  buildings  have  been  erected,  at 
the  cost  of  nearly  14,0001.,  by  Messrs.  Stephens 
& Bastow,  of  Bristol,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Butterfield,  architect. 


ST.  MARY’S  YICARAGE,  KIPPINGTON, 
SEYENOAKS. 

This  house,  which  is  now  approaching  com- 
pletion, has  been  built  in  the  newly-formed 
district  of  St.  Mary’s,  Kippington,  and  is  a 
pleasing  object  among  the  fine  trees  in  the 
park. 

The  buildings  are  of  red  bricks,  with  tiled 
roof,  weather  tiling  being  used  on  portions  of 
the  upper  story.  The  grounds  are  of  an  un- 
dulating character,  and  well  timbered,  and  are 
prettily  laid  out,  the  old  rag-stone  quarry  (from 
which  the  stone  for  the  church  was  taken)  being 
cleverly  utilised  as  part  of  them,  and  it  forms  a 
pleasing  feature. 

The  work  has  been  well  and  expeditiously 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Willicombe  & Oakley, 
builders,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  John  M.  Hooker,  the  architect 
of  the  church  and  of  the  large  houses  on  the 
Oak  Hill  Estate,  which  adjoins  Kippington 
Park. 

The  red  bricks  of  which  the  vicarage  is  built 
are  of  a good  colour,  the  same  inside  as  out,  so 
that  they  look  well  when  carved.  These,  as 
well  as  the  pressed  tiles  of  the  roof  and  the 
finials,  are  from  the  Dunton  Green  brick  and 
tile  works,  near  Sevenoaks. 

The  house  is  built  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Thompson,  of  Kippington,  the  patron  of  the 
living. 


OYER-DARWEN  MARKET. 

The  building  as  illustrated  is  in  rapid  course 
of  erection,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  opened  in 
the  ensuing  autumn. 

It  has  good  frontages  on  three  sides  to  streets 
and  the  proposed  market  square,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  the  contemplated  town-hall  will 
stand.  The  central  market  area,  as  shown  by 
plan,  is  120  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  is  covered  with  a 
wrought-iron  circular  roof  in  two  spans,  and 
I glazed  on  Rendle’s  system  of  glazing  on  the 
i south  side,  the  other  portion  being  zinc.  The 
i butchers’  Bhops  on  the  south  side  will  be  fitted 

I with  all  modern  contrivances  for  hanging  the 
meat,  &c.,  and  each  shop  will  be  lined  with 
white  glazed  bricks  and  coloured  bands  the 

; whole  height. 

The  shops  facing  Market-square  have  frontages 
i also  to  the  central  area ; they  are  of  different 
sizes  for  various  trades,  and  will  have  walnut 
and  plate-glass  fronts;  each  has  also  a small 
[.staircase  leading  to  a cellar  below. 

II  The  principal  entrance  to  the  market  is  in 
ithe  centre  of  the  Market-square  front,  and  there 
,iis  a similar  one  from  School-street.  The  whole- 
sale market  is  on  the  west  side,  covered  by  an 

jiiron  glazed  roof.  There  are  fish-stalls  leading 
out  of  it  into  the  general  market, — to  which 
r there  are  also  two  entrances, — making  four  in 
all.  The  whole  of  the  area  below  the  market 
( is  cellared,  and  covered  with  brick  vaulting  on 
I iron  girders.  A part  of  these  cellars  is  crossed 


by  the  river  Darwen,  for  which  special  pre- 
cautions had  to  be  taken  by  building  retaining- 
walls  to  confine  it,  across  which  the  main  front 
of  the  market  is  carried  on  cast-iron  girders. 

Above  the  south  and  west  fronts  are  a series 
of  rooms,  approached  by  a private  staircase 
from  Market-square,  those  on  the  south  being 
reached  by  a gallery  supported  on  iron  brackets 
from  the  main  wall. 

The  interior  walls  are  all  faced  with  a hard 
cream-coloured  brick  from  the  Silkstone  Brick 
Company’s  works,  relieved  by  red  bands.  The 
cornices,  &c.,  are  all  of  Darwen  stone,  both 
inside  and  out,  the  external  walls  being  also  of 
Darwen  parpoints  in  narrow  beds.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  green  Welsh  slates. 

The  floor  of  the  cellars  and  market  will  be 
paved  with  Lowe’s  concrete  paving. 

The  turret  will  oontain  a clock  and  bell,  and 
the  stone  pediment  below  will  have  the  arms  of 
the  borough  of  Darwen  carved  in  it. 

Mr.  Charles  Bell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Dashwood 
House,  9,  New  Broad-street,  London,  is  the 
architect,  whose  design  was  selected  in  compe- 
tition by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  in  1879.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Orrell  & Son,  of  Darwen, 
for  the  general  work  ; the  iron  roofing,  &c.,  being 
by  Messrs.  Goddard  & Massey,  of  Nottingham ; 
whilst  the  girders,  &o.,  for  the  river  walls  and 
cellarage  are  executed  by  Messrs.  Handyside  & 
Co.,  of  Derby.  The  total  cost  will  be  20,0003. 
Mr.  Hobson  Haigh  is  the  clerk  of  works. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  PRESS  IN 
GERMANY. 

Odr  readers  will  remember  that  a great  con- 
troversy has  recently  been  going  on  in  Prussia 
respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  English 
and  German  architecture,  especially  with  regard 
to  their  relation  to  the  State.  A Prussian 
depnty,  Dr.  Reichensperger,  has  made  himself 
the  champion  of  the  English  as  against  the 
German  system,  and  has  been  the  object  of  very 
severe  critioism,  especially  from  official  writers 
in  the  press  of  his  own  country  in  consequence. 
One  of  Dr.  Reichensperger’s  objections  to  the 
German  system  was  that  it  tended  to  crush 
freedom  and  freshness  of  architectural  creation. 
The  hand  of  Government,  reaching  everywhere, 
was  leading  to  a dead  monotony  and  uniformity 
of  production.  The  architectural  and  building 
professions  suffered  from  the  incubus  of  the  vast 
army  of  officials  who  are  every  day  encroaching 
more  and  more  on  the  domain  of  private  enter- 
prise. This  great  hierarchy  of  officials  reminded 
Dr.  Reiohensperger  of  the  Btate  of  affairs  pre- 
vailing in  every  branch  of  human  pursuit  in  the 
Flowery  Kingdom,  and  the  indignant  legislator 
declared  that  his  fellow-countrymen  were  rapidly 
sinking  to  the  level  of  a form  of  government 
that  he  called  mandarinism.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  Dr.  Reichensperger’s  opinions, 
there  cau  be  little  question  that  in  this  he  has 
hit  on  one  of  the  weak  points  in  the  public  life 
of  his  country. 

A singular  instance  of  the  German  tendency 
to  mandarinism  has  come  to  light  within  the 
past  few  days.  Hitherto  the  only  periodical 
publication  connected  with  the  Prussian  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  was  a monthly  magazine,  and 
it  has  now  been  determined  to  bring  out  an 
official  weekly  paper  for  building  and  architec- 
ture, of  which  organ,  straugely  enough,  Herr 
Sarrazin,  a German  building  official,  who  has 
been  Dr.  Reichensperger’s  severest  critic,  is  to 
be  the  first  editor.  An  edict  has  been  issued  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  prescribing  the 
functions  of  this  journal,  and  ordaining  the 
behaviour  of  the  official  members  of  the  profes- 
sion towards  the  new  publication.  The  terms 
of  this  decree  certainly  appear  to  confirm  some 
of  Dr.  Reichensperger’ s apprehensions. 

In  the  official  circular  dated  January  17th, 
and  issued  to  all  the  numerous  classes  of  Govern- 
ment architects,  Government  builders,  Govern- 
ment  architectural  counsellors,  Government 
building  inspectors,  and  the  rest,  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Public  Works  ordains  as  follows 
After  announcing  that  the  Government  intends 
from  the  1st  of  April  next  to  publish  a weekly 
paper  on  building  as  its  official  organ,  which  is 
to  be  called  the  Central-Blatt  der  Bauverwaltung 
(Central  Journal  of  the  Building  Administra- 
tion), the  Minister  says, — “ In  connexion  with 
this  organ  I direct  that  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing and  architectural  officials  of  Prussia  are 
required  to  send  to  the  (Government)  Building 
Magazine  or  to  the  new  (Government)  Central 
Blatt  all  news  they  may  wish  to  publish  on  any 


structures,  contemplated,  completed,  or  in  pro- 
cess of  erection  by  the  Government,  or  on  any 
buildings  whose  cost  is  partly  defrayed  by  the 
Treasury.  They  are  to  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  with  all  scientific  articles  they  may 
write  on  building  and  architecture  the  materials 
for  which  they  have  obtained  in  the  exercise  of 
their  office  under  Government  assistance.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  my  desire  that  these  two 
publications  should  be  used  by  all  building 
officials  to  bring  out  any  private  artioles  they 
may  write  on  similar  subjects.  In  regard  to 
the  honorarium  to  be  paid  to  them,  they  may 
arrange  with  the  editors  of  the  periodicals  in 
question.  As  it  cannot  be  determined  before- 
hand which  of  these  papers  the  said  news  and 
articles  may  be  most  suited  for,  all  communica- 
tions are  to  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  (Govern- 
ment) Building  Magazine.  Communications 
that  are  not  accepted  for  publication  will  be 
returned  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  in  this 
case  the  writers  are  at  liberty  to  publish  them 
in  any  other  way  provided  they  first  obtain  my 
sanction.  Further,  I hereby  direct  the  said 
officials  to  send  to  the  advertising  department  of 
the  new  journal  all  advertisements  referring  to 
the  erection  and  repair  of  buildings,  the  terms 
of  contracts,  the  supply  of  materials,  the  em- 
ployment of  technical  assistance,  &c.,  and  all 
advertisements  whose  publication  is  desired  in 
the  interest  of  the  State.  These  advertisements, 
which  the  publishers  are  bound  to  accept  at 
3£d.  a line,  are,  however,  to  be  out  down  as 
short  as  possible  with  a view  to  save  expense.” 

This  remarkable  ordinance  has  not  unnaturally 
raised  a storm,  not  only  amongst  the  non-official 
world  of  architects  and  builders,  but  also  even 
in  the  ranks  of  Government  officials  themselves. 
What  the  independent  critics  of  the  profession 
think  of  the  measure  may  be  gathered  from 
some  comments  appearing  in  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  organs  devoted  to  this  class  of  sub- 
jects: we  refer  to  the  Deutsche  Bau-Zeitung. 
While  allowing  that  the  Minister  may  be  within 
his  rights  when  prescribing  the  conduct  of 
officials  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  facts 
gained  in  their  offioial  capaoity,  the  Bau-Zeitung 
says,  justly  enough,  in  reference  to  the  private 
writings  of  Government  servants,  that  “ when 
the  Minister  merely  expresses  his  ‘ wish  ’ as  to 
how  the  official  writers  should  act,  everybody 
acquainted  with  official  affairs  knows  that  such 
a wish  cannot  but  be  regarded  by  those  con- 
cerned as  a oommand.  Indeed,  the  wording  of 
the  ediot  seems  to  imply  that  even  private  con- 
tributions, after  being  rejected  by  the  two 
official  publications,  require  the  Minister’s 
sanction  before  they  are  permitted  to  be  pub- 
lished in  non-official  journals.  And  even  if 
Government  servants,  belonging  to  the  profes- 
sion, do  not  spontaneously  hold  aloof  from  all 
literary  work  on  architecture  and  building,  they 
will,  the  Deutsche  Bau-Zeitung  thinks,  find 
plenty  of  meddling  and  pedantic  superiors  who 
will  soon  enough  do  their  part  towards  depriving 
them  of  any  pleasure  or  interest  in  it. 

The  same  journal  proceeds  to  remark  that  the 
minister,  in  signing  this  ordinance,  failed  to 
realise  the  consequences  of  it  from  a business 
point  of  view.  “The  Zeitschrift  fur  Bauwesen 
(building  magazine)  and  the  Central  Blatt  are  not 
strictly  official  organs  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Staats-Anzeiger  (the  Gazette  of  Prussia).  The 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Gazette  figure 
in  the  national  Budget.  In  the  other  cases,  the 
State  is  only  connected  so  far  as  it  supplies 
editors  and  official  materials,  receiving  in  ex- 
change a certain  number  of  copies  of  the  two 
publications.  In  all  other  respects  the  latter 
are,  from  a business  point  of  view,  purely 
private  speculations  on  the  part  of  a certain 
firm  of  publishers,  who  are,  or  will  be,  in  com- 
petition with  other  private  firms.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Minister  of  Public  Works  requires  the 
officials  under  him  to  devote  their  literary 
labours  to  those  two  publications  he  is  really 
creating  for  them  a sort  of  monopoly.  He,  in 
fact,  throws  the  entire  weight  of  his  official 
influence  into  the  scale  on  their  behalf,  and  acts 
as  agent  for  the  business  interests  of  the  pub- 
lishing house  in  question.  It  is  surely  super- 
fluous to  adduce  any  further  considerations  in 
order  to  show  the  inadmissibility  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, or  to  point  out  the  consequences  whioh 
would  ensue  if  all  the  other  departments  of  the 
Government  acted  in  a similar  manner.” 


The  Moorswater  Viaduct,  on  the  Cornwall 
Railway  below  Liskeard,  has  been  opened.  The 
viaduct  is  150ft. high,  800ft. long,  and  has  cost 
30,0003. 
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LEGISLATION  AFFECTING 
DWELLINGS.* 

All  laws  relating  to  construction  should  be 
simple  and  general,  and  should  require  some 
well- ascertained  minimum  of  strength.  There 
is  this  special  difficulty  about  such  laws,  that 
they  may  prove  entirely  inefficient,  owing  to 
defects  in  the  materials  employed ; and  this 
difficulty  cannot  be  fully  met  by  the  efficiency 
of  offioial  surveyors.  But  it  iB  not  desirable 
that  it  should.  Neither  the  regulations  nor  the 
character  of  the  inspection  should  be  such  as 
to  relieve  builders  from  the  fullest  responsibility 
in  connexion  with  their  work  ; because  the  best 
rules  and  the  fullest  supervision  would  prove 
but  a poor  substitute  for  such  responsibility 
and  the  protection  afforded  by  the  common  law. 
Keeping  this  in  view,  there  need  be  little  diffi- 
culty about  such  rules  ; nor  can  there  be  much 
doubt  about  the  propriety  of  giving  local  autho- 
rities more  power  than  they  at  present  have  to 
protect  the  lieges  from  such  accidental  dangers 
as  may  result  from  falling  chimneys  and  chim- 
ney-cans, Blates  and  signboards, — not  to  men- 
tion “ banners  on  the  outward  walls,”  — from 
insufficient  means  of  egress  from  public  build- 
ings, the  want  of  fireproof  construction  in 
certain  oiroumstances,  the  want  of  sufficient 
means  of  escape  from  fire  in  places  of  public 
assembly,  hotels,  factories,  large  flatted  tene- 
ments, and  the  like.  The  propriety  of  such 
regulations  is  readily  seen,  and  with  the  aid  of 
professional  advisers  there  need  not  be  very 
much  difficulty  in  arranging  the  details. 

But  when  we  turn  to  a second  class  of  sub. 
jeots,  those  relating  to  dangers  to  the  com- 
munity arising  from  objeotionable  sanitary 
arrangements,  wo  find  ourselves  at  onoe  involved 
in  a labyrinth  of  perplexities.  In  dealing  with 
the  first-class  of  regulations  it  is  admitted  that 
the  aid  of  experts  is  necessary,  and  perhaps 
most  people  will  agree  that  in  dealing  with  the 
second  the  guidance  of  experts  is  not  less 
advisable.  The  mischief  is  that  there  is  a 
perfect  crowd  of  most  miscellaneous  character, 
all  claiming  to  be  experts  in  sanitary  science, 
from  the  eminent  doctors  who,  especially  in 
London,  give  advice  on  such  subjeots, — and  not 
gratuitous  advice  by  any  means,— down  to  the 
practical  plumber  who  writeB  upon  his  card, 
“Sanitary  Engineer.”  One  would  naturally 
suppose  that  the  public  would  turn  to  architects 
for  advice  about  sanitary  matters  connected 
with  dwellings,  but  it  is  not  so.  Apparently 
that  would  not  Buit  the  eminent  doctors,  what- 
ever the  plumbers  may  think  about  it.  The 
architects  must  be  sat  upon,  blackguarded,  lec- 
tured, blamed,  or,  it  may  be,  pitied  as  men  who 
have  been  asleep  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
are  only  now  beginning  to  wake  up  to  realise 
and  understand  the  duties  which  devolve  upon 
them  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant departments  of  their  proper  work.  Now, 

I do  not  hesitate  to  say,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century 
architects  have  not  only  kept  abreast,  but  con- 
siderably ahead,  of  sanitary  specialists,  and  have 
both  practised  and  preached,  years  ago,  doctrines 
which  these,  in  the  ignorant  rashness  of  (com- 
paratively) juvenile  enthusiasm,  so  constantly 
parade  before  the  public  as  original,  unheard-of- 
heretofore,  things  that  architects  never  pay  any 
attention  to,  and,  in  fact,  know  nothing  about. 
But  the  truth  is  that  architects  were  among  the 
very  first  to  advocate  the  erection  of  improved 
dwellings  for  the  poor ; to  point  out  the  dangers 
arising  from  the  general  introduction  of  water- 
closets  ; to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  flush- 
ing and  ventilating  sowers  and  drains,  and  of 
outting  off  the  connexion  between  drains  and 
dwellings  ; and  certainly  the  first  to  Bhow  a prac- 
ticable method  of  doing  so.  Excuse  this  Blight 
digression.  To  modern  sanitarians,  especially 
medical  men,  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  throw- 
ing light  on  certain  scientific  aspects  of  the 
question,  and  for  their  zeal  in  arousing  a 
lethargic  public  by  appeals  to  self-interest,  as 
well  as  to  common  sense.  They  cannot  possibly 
do  too  much  in  the  way  of  enlightening  public 
opinion,  for  without  that  progress  is  impossible, 
let  the  few  preach  as  they  may.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  under-estimate  their  services ; but  this 
I say,  let  them  be  kept  in  their  proper  place, 
and  that  is  not  the  architects’  place ; and  let 
them  cease  to  disparage  those  who  must  have 

* From  a paper  on  this  subject  read  by  Mr.  John 
Honeyman  at  a meeting  of  the  Architectural  Section  of 
the  Glasgow  Philosophical  Society  on  the  9th  inst. 


the  practical  direction  of  all  sanitary  works  con- 
nected with  dwellings, — those,  1 must  add,  who 
have  anticipated  them  both  in  sanitary  theory 
and  practice. 

But,  after  all,  we  are  fellow- workers,  and  the 
advice  of  the  medical  sanitarian  and  the  prac- 
tical sanitary  engineer,  not  less  than  that  of  the 
architect,  is  required  by  sanitary  legislators  to 
enable  them  to  ascertain  what  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

There  are,  however,  two  kinds  of  legislation 
affecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  dwellings 
The  one  deals  with  the  arrangement  and  con- 
struction of  the  dwelling  itself,  the  other  with 
the  use  of  it  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  dwell 
in  it.  The  first  would  be  provided  for  by  a 
general  Building  Aot,  and  the  other  by  a Public 
Health  Act ; and  it  would,  I think,  be  a mistake 
to  mix  up  these  two  in  any  way.  Indeed,  I 
would  advise  that,  in  the  event  of  any  amend- 
ment of  the  existing  Health  Acts,  certain 
clauses  referring  to  the  arrangement  of  build- 
ings Bhould  be  deleted,  and  that  everything  of 
that  sort  should  be  embraced  in  the  Building 
Act.  But  I must  at  present  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  other  branch  of  the  subject, 
and  endeavour  to  illustrate  what  I mean  by 
necessary  regulations  as  distinguished  from  such 
as  are  merely  desirable  or  expedient.  I shall 
do  so  by  a brief  reference  to  some  of  the 
regulations  which  our  Town  Council  sought  to 
have  sanctioned  by  the  provisional  order 
already  referred  to.  The  reception  which  these 
regulations  met  with  by  influential  sections  of 
the  community  shows  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
dealing  satisfactorily  with  such  matters,  and 
the  impolicy  of  attempting  to  do  so  without 
due  recognition  of  the  important  interests  in- 
volved and  due  consultation  with  those  more 
immediately  affected.  It  will  be  generally  con- 
ceded that  any  Building  Act  must  contain 
regulations  for  securing  a sufficient  amount  of 
“free  space”  for  light  and  air  in  all  populous 
places.  Such  regulations  will  unquestionably 
interfere  with  the  right  of  individuals  to  do 
what  they  like  with  their  own,  but  the 
reasonableness  of  such  interference  for  the 
general  good  is  readily  recognised.  The  diffi- 
culty arises  when  we  begin  to  define  “ suffi- 
cient ” free  space.  On  suoh  a question  there  is 
room  for  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Now,  in 
framing  the  regulations  referred  to  bearing  on 
this  point,  our  authorities  were  apparently  quite 
satisfied  that  such  diversity  of  opinion  did  not 
exist,  or,  if  it  did,  that  it  had  no  business  to 
exist,  and  ought  to  be  ignored;  and  further, 
having,  upon  quite  inadequate  grounds,  adopted 
a theory  that  the  erection  of  what  are  called 
“hollow  squares”  was  incompatible  with  the 
proper  distribution  of  free  spaces,  they  refused 
to  listen  to  any  representations  to  the  contrary, 
and  endeavoured  to  force  upon  the  community 
regulations  of  an  extravagant,  and,  therefore, 
objectionable  character.  This,  I say,  is  an 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  action  in  the  way  of 
curtailing  freedom  which  a community  is  bound 
to  resist.  Again,  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  in  densely-populated  districts  overcrowding 
should  be  prohibited.  Such  overcrowding,  being 
detrimental  to  society,  must  not  be  allowed.  But 
when  does  overcrowding  reach  the  dangerous 
point,  and  how  is  it  to  be  prevented?  Our 
authorities  say  that  to  prevent  overcrowding  to 
a dangerous  extent,  every  sleeping-room  must 
contain  400  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  occu- 
pant. Now,  personally,  I do  not  consider  this 
demand  exoessive ; but  the  promoters  of  the 
proposed  building  regulations  did  not  attempt 
to  show  by  any  reference  to  actual  experience 
that  this  limit  was  absolutely  necessary.  This, 
I conoeive,  they  were  bound  to  do,  as  the  pro- 
posed ohauge  from  300  ft.  to  400  ft.  affected  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  property,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  admitted  that  in  either  case  the 
health  of  an  individual  occupying  such  a limited 
space  depends  upon  proper  ventilation.  But, 
assuming  that  it  is  right  to  restrict  overcrowding 
to  this  extent,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  houses 
must  be  built  bo  that  this  shall  be  attained  by 
making  the  height  of  all  ceilings  not  less  than 
10  ft.  That  is  really  how  our  authorities  thought 
it  should  be  done,  and  no  arguments  were  able 
to  shake  them  out  of  this  delusion.  Now,  I con- 
ceive that  in  building  regulations  no  reference 
to  this  question  of  o vercro  wd  ing  is  at  al  1 necessary 
or  admissible.  A man  should  be  at  liberty  to 
make  the  apartments  in  his  house  of  any  shape 
or  size  he  thinks  proper,  without  interference. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  he  can  do  bo  without 
injuring  bis  neighbours  in  any  way,  and  the  con- 
trary is  the  only  excuse,  as  we  have  already 


seen,  for  his  neighbours  or  their  representatives 
interfering  with  him.  The  utmost  care  should 
be  taken  that  any  Building  Act  should  be  kspt 
free  from  suoh  restrictions.  Of  oourse,  when 
you  come  to  deal  with  the  occupation  of  the 
house,  that  iB  quite  a different  affair  ; but,  being 
a different  affair,  it  ought  to  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct,  and  should  be  the  Bubject  of 
separate  legislation  under  a Health  Act.  The 
advantage  of  such  classification  does  not  seem 
to  be  recognised;  but  it  is  most  important  for 
administrative  purposes,  if  for  no  other.  What 
I wish  now  to  point  out  is,  that  any  mere  com- 
bination of  stone  and  lime,  however  eccentric, 
employed  in  the  formation  of  separate  apart- 
ments does  not  affect  the  general  health,  and  it 
is  outside  the  scope  of  any  Building  Act  to 
interfere  with  anything  of  the  kind.  But  if  the 
house  cannot  be  healthily  occupied,  society  is 
entitled  to  protection  from  the  consequences  of 
the  builder’s  folly,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
house  must  be  prohibited.  But  it  is  dear  that 
all  questions  as  to  the  healthfulness  of  the 
house,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  may 
safely  be  allowed  to  occupy  it,  are  health  ques- 
tions, and  must  be  dealt  with  by  a Public 
Health  Act,  the  provisions  of  whioh  must  be 
enforced  by  a totally  different  class  of  men — or 
rather,  by  men  with  quite  different  qualifications 
— from  those  which  are  required  in  Building  Act 
officials.  Of  course,  the  striot  enforcement  of 
necessary  rules  prohibiting  overcrowding  would 
lead  to  the  erection  of  healihy  dwellings,  because 
it  would  not  pay  to  erect  anything  else.  But 
unfortunately  there  is,  as  I have  already  hinted, 
more  danger  of  unnecessary  rules,  needlessly 
interfering  with  individual  freedom,  being  intro- 
duced into  a Health  Act  than  into  a Building 
Act,  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  precise  results, 
owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  influences  affect- 
ing health,  leaving  free  scope  for  misleading 
theories  and  the  wild  prejudices  of  enthusiasts. 
This  stipulation  a3  to  the  height  of  ceilings 
illustrates  exactly  what  I mean.  It  is,  as  I 
have  said,  inadmissible  in  a General  Building 
Act,  but  it  is  equally  inadmissible  in  a Public 
Health  Act.  It  is,  indeed,  asked  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  health,  and  on 
no  other ; and  in  a Publio  Health  Act  it  would 
probably  appear  somewhat  in  this  form : — “ It 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  let  or  to  occupy  for  the 
purpose  of  a dwelling  any  apartment  the  height 
of  whioh  measures  less  than  10  fc.  from  floor  to 
ceiling.”  Put  in  this  direct  way,  the  prepos- 
terous nature  of  the  demand  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  recognised.  It  is  the  merest  nonsense  to 
say  that  no  dwellings  having  less  than  10  ft. 
height  of  ceiling  are  fit  to  live  iD,  or  in  any 
respect  dangerous  to  the  publio  health.  At  the 
same  time,  such  an  uncalled  for  restriction 
would  affect  the  value  of  existing  buildings  to 
an  enormous  extent,  and  greatly  increase  the 
cost  of  new  buildings, — both  serious  evils  to  the 
community.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  in  this, 
if  in  any  case,  the  community  are  entitled  to 
absolute  proof  that  the  regulation  is  necessary. 
Now,  no  proof  was  forthcoming.  A number  of 
witnesses  examined  before  the  Sheriff  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  a room  with  10  ft.  height  of 
ceiling  was  better  than  one  with  less  height, 
while  others  asserted  that,  assuming  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  rooms  to  be  the  same,  a lower 
room  was  not  merely  as  good,  but  better.  Of 
course,  it  cannot  be  proved  that  rooms  with 
lower  ceilings  are  unhealthy ; on  the  contrary, 
it  can  be  proved  by  thousands  of  examples  that 
they  are  pefectly  healthy,  the  healthfulness  not 
depending  on  the  height  at  all,  but  on  the 
cubic  capacity  and  the  completeness  of  the 
ventilation. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  tedious,  I must  explain 
this  a little  more  fully,  because  I cannot,  within 
the  limits  of  this  paper,  refer  to  other  objection- 
able sanitary  regulations,  and  I shall  treat  this 
one  as  typical  of  the  kind  of  regulations  which 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  As  a witness  for  the 
objectors  to  the  proposed  provisional  order,  I 
gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  a working  man’s 
dwelling  was  not  only  as  good  with  an  8-ft. 
ceiling  as  with  one  10  ft.  high,  but  better, — the 
cubic  capacity  of  both  being  the  same,  of  course. 
Now,  here,  where  there  is  freedom  of  debate, 
and  I am  open  to  correction,  I wish  to  repeat 
that  opinion,  and  explain  more  fully  my  reasons 
for  it.  The  principal  reasons  are  these : — 1st. 
The  low  dwelling  would  be  more  easily  ven- 
tilated. 2nd.  It  would  be  more  commodious. 
3rd.  It  would  be  cheaper.  These  are  all 
good  reasons  why,  from  a sanitary  point  of 
view,  the  low-ceilinged  house  should  be  pre- 
fer rtd;  but,  in  that  connexion,  no  doubt  the 
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first  is  the  most  important,  and  it  is  the  one 
most  strenuously  denied. 

Now,  in  considering  the  means  which  are 
available  for  the  ventilation  of  an  artisan’s  dwell- 
ing, it  cannot  be  too  constantly  borne  in  mind 
that  these  are  necessarily  of  the  simplest  charac- 
ter. Machinery  of  any  kind  is  inadmissible, 
even  such  simple  machinery  as  an  Arnott  valve. 
Further,  it  is  impossible  in  such  a case  to  deal 
with  the  ventilation  apart  from  the  question  of 
heating.  The  air  of  the  dwelling  must  be  warm 
as  well  as  pure ; both  the  warmth  and  the 
purity  are  essential  to  health,  and  what  we 
have  to  determine  now  is  the  form  of  room  which 
shall  make  the  attainment  of  these  easiest  in 
the  circumstances.  Now,  if,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  is  the  case  that  ventilators  are  systematically 
shut  up,  it  will,  I believe,  be  conceded  that  the 
only  ventilator  we  cm  depend  upon  is  the  chim- 
ney. Even  the  room  fireplaces  are  frequently 
filled  up,  but  the  kitchen  fireplace  is  free,  and 
very  often  forms  the  only  ventilator  in  a house 
of  several  apartments.  But  the  upper  portion 
of  a room  is  not  ventilated  by  an  oDen  fireplace, 
except  to  a very  limited  extent. 

If  the  room  is  high  it  is  not  ventilated  at  all, 
and  the  thoroughness  of  the  ventilation  simply 
depends  on  the  distance  of  the  ceiling  above  the 
door  lintel.'  If  the  ceiling  is  dose  to  the  lintel 
the  room  will  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  if  it 
is  high  above  it  it  will  not  be  well  ventilated, — 
that  is,  if  we  are  to  depend,  as  apparently  we 
must,  on  the  chimney  for  ventilation.  Of  course, 
there  are  good  reasons  for  making  the  ceiling 
more  than  7 ft.  high,  altogether  apart  from  sani- 
tary reasons.  All  I insist  upon  here  is  that  for 
these  reasons  alone,  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
noticed , the  low-ceilinged  room  is  distinctly 
better  than  that  with  the  high  ceiling. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  a room  with  a high 
ceiling  would  be  better  ventilated  than  the  other 
-if  it  were  provided  with  a ventilating  opening 
at  the  ceiling.  That  is  denied.  It  is  in  evidence 
by  these  [very  advocates  for  high  ceilings  that 
suoh  an  opening  would  certainly  be  shut  up. 
However,  let  us  suppose  that  it  would  not  be 
shut  up.  Would  the  room  then  be  better  ven- 
tilated than  a lower  room  without  such  an  open- 
ing?  Certainly  not.  For,  observe,  if  there  is 
an  opening,  it  must  open  into  something.  Now, 
what  would  it  be  opened  into  ? Into  the 
chimney-flue,  or  into  a special  ventilating. shaft. 
If  the  first,  then  one  or  two  things  would  happen ; 
•there  would  be  a draught  through  the  venti- 
lator, or  there  would  be  none.  If  the  air  is 
drawn  rapidly  from  the  ceiling  the  room  will  be 
cold  ; if  there  is  no  draught  the  room  will  be 
filled  with  smoke;  and,  after  all,  the  opening 
will  not  allow  a greater  number  of  cubio  feet  of 
air  to  pass  through  the  room  per  hour  than  if 
no  such  thing  existed,  the  only  difference  in  that 
respect  being  that  part  of  the  air  which  would 
otherwise  enter  the  flue  by  the  fireplace  will 
enter  it  at  the  ceiling,  necessarily  diminishing 
the  draught  at  the  fireplace  and  increasing  the 
risk  of  smoke.  But  if  an  opening  into  the 
smoke-flue  is  objectionable,  an  opening  into  a 
special  ventilating-shaft  is  still  more  so  ; because, 
if  the  chimney  has  a good  draught,  the  venti- 
lating shaft  would  certainly  have  none  upwards, 
and  the  occupants  would  be  perfectly  justified 
in  shutting  it  up,  as  they  would  certainly  do. 

There  is  less  objection  to  a ventilator  at  the 
ceiling  conveying  the  heated  air  by  a pipe  down 
to  the  fireplace,  and  discharging  it  there, — the 
only  objection,  indeed,  being  that  such  a venti- 
lator  not  only  abstracts  vitiated  air,  but  heat. 

It  is  a mischievous  popular  delusion  that  the 
upper  part  of  a warm  room  is  full  of  foul  air.  It 
is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  warm  foul  air  is 
there,  of  course,  but,  what  seems  to  be  con- 
stantly ignored,  the  warm  pure  air  is  there  also. 
Surely  no  one  in  his  senses  would  propose  that 
the  occupants  of  a room  are  to  be  dependent  for 
warmth  on  radiant  heat ! And  yet  it  practically 
■comes  to  that  if  you  ventilate  the  room  from 
the  ceiling,— you  inevitably  carry  off  Ooth  the 
foul  air  and  the  warm  pure  air.  I am  anxious 
that  this  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and 
must  turn  to  the  black  board  to  aid  me  in  ex- 
plaining it.  ' We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that 
both  hygienic  and  economical  considerations 
forbid  us  to  waste  heat.  The  cheapness  of  fuel 
is,  like  many  other  things,  comparative.  To 
•the  wage-earning  class  generally  the  cost  of  the 
annual  consumption  of  coal  is  not  a trifling  matter 
while  in  the  abodes  of  poverty  it  rises  to  a ques- 
tion of  primary  importance,  and  the  sympa- 
thetic mind  recoils  from  the  contemplation  of 
that  untold  anguish  of  the  destitute,  crouching 
by  the  whitening  ashes,  when  the  alternative 


seems  to  be  cold  or  starvation.  Such  cases  have 
come  under  the  notice  of  most  of  us,  and  surely 
I may  assume  that  you  agree  with  me  in  this, 
— that  no  contrivance  for  the  ventilation  of 
the  humbler  class  of  dwellings  is  tolerable 
whioh  necessitates  the  waste  of  heat.  A 
ventilator  at  the  ceiling,  as  we  have  seen,  must 
do  so,  and  the  amount  of  waste  will  just  be 
in  proportion  to  the  efficacy  of  the  ventilator. 
But  the  waste  will  be  greater  in  a high  room 
than  a low  one,  because  the  supply  of  fresh  air 
coming  in  chiefly  round  the  window  and  door 
in  the  low  room  will  come  more  into  contact 
with  the  hottest  stratum  of  air  than  it  will  in 
the  high  room,  where  the  hottest  stratum  will 
be  out  of  its  reach. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
neither  from  the  high  nor  from  the  low  room 
oan  one  particle  of  air  be  abstracted  which  has 
not  been  first  admitted.  The  admission  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air,  indeed,  is  the 
grand  difficulty ; and  the  question  now  remains, 
whether  does  a high  or  a low  room  offer  the 
greatest  facility  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air 
with  due  regard  to  the  comfort  of  the  occupants  ? 
Here,  again,  you  will  readily  see  the  superiority 
of  the  low  room  ; for,  assuming  that  the  supply 
gets  in  only  by  the  usual  channels  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  it  will  at  once  be  gene- 
rally diffused  throughout  the  whole  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  room,  a°d  will,  therefore,  be 
rapidly  warmed,  and  prevent  stagnation  in  any 
part  of  the  room.  Whereas,  in  a high  room,  only 
a certain  proportion  of  the  cubic  contents  will 
be  affected  at  all,  and  the  air  will  traverse  a 
shorter  distance  than  in  the  other  case,  and 
through  a colder  stratum  of  air.  In  most 
dwellings  it  is  desirable  that  the  occupants 
should  not  be  dependent  on  the  bad  workman- 
ship of  windows,  doors,  &c.,  for  their  supply  of 
fresh  air,  and  a simple  method  of  augmenting 
this  casual  supply  has  been  suggested, — I mean, 
cutting  a bit  off  the  top  of  the  door.  Probably 
nothing  else  is  practicable.  Let  ns  suppose  it 
applied  to  the  two  forms  of  rooms  we  have  been 
comparing.  Again,  we  find  the  superiority  of 
the  low  room ; for  the  reasons  which  I have 
just  said  apply  to  the  admission  of  air  in  the 
usual  way,  with  this  additional  point  in  favour 
of  the  low  room,  that  the  heating  of  the  fresh 
air  would  be  accelerated  by  contact  with  the 
hot  ceiling. 

But  I must  pass  to  the  second  point.  The 
low-ceilinged  room  would  be  more  commodious 
than  the  other.  To  demonstrate  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  give  one  illustration.  In  the  case 
of  a room  which  muet  have  1,600  cubic  feet  of 
capacity,  if  the  ceiling  is  made  10  ft.  high,  the 
area  of  the  floor  would  be  13  ft.  by  12  ft.  4 in., 
whereas,  if  the  height  of  the  ceiling  is  only  8 ft. 
the  area  would  be  16  ft.  by  12  ft.  6 in.,  or  a gain 
of  40  superficial  feet ; and  I need  not  occupy 
your  time  by  referring  to  the  importance  of 
elbow-room  in  apartments  which  must  be  used 
for  suoh  multifarious  purposes  as  the  kitchens 
of  our  artisans’  dwellings.  But  I must  make  a 1 
few  remarks  on  the  third  point  mentioned, — 
namely,  that  the  low  dwelling  would  not  only  be 
better  ventilated  and  more  commodious,  but 
that  it  would  also  be  cheaper.  This  does  not  so 


perty  which  would  have  the  effeot  of  raising  the 
rents  of  artisans’  dwellings,  and  still  more  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  very  poor. 

In  the  present  instance  nothing  of  the  kind 
can  be  established.  It  will  hardly  be  credited, 
and  yet  it  seems  to  be  the  fact,  that  this  pro- 
posal as  to  the  height  of  ceilings  was  made 
regardless  of  these  considerations,  as  an  easy 
means  of  reckoning  what  should  be  the  free 
space  between  tenements,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  curbing  that  bete  noire  of  urban  sanitary 
reformers,  “ density  of  population.”  Now  such 
oblique  legislation  is  altogether  unjustifiable. 
It  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions which  shall  make  the  workman’s  dwelling 
less  healthy,  less  commodious,  and  more  expen- 
sive, to  gain  other  ends  of  secondary,  indeed 
questionable  utility.  Let  these  things  be  dealt 
with  separately  and  directly  if  a good  case  can 
be  made  out  for  dealing  with  them  at  all.  I do 
not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that  free  space  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance  absolutely,  but 
the  exact  distribution  of  free  space  proposed  to 
be  secured  in  this  roundabout  way  is  not  desir- 
able, and  we  would  probably  find  that  a district 
with  wide  streets  and  squares  and  considerable 
irregularity  in  the  distribution  of  space  other- 
wise would  be  healthier  than  one  with  the  same 
proportion  of  free  space  exactly  sub-divided  and 
apportioned  to  the  various  dwellings.  This 
question  of  distribution,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
a difficult  one,  and  it  is  further  complicated  by 
an  element  too  seldom  taken  into  account,  but 
most  important  in  this  olimate, — I mean  the 
relation  of  the  spaoes  to  the  meridian  and 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  Thus,  suppose 
that  in  a given  district  the  total  free  space 
required  was  equal  to  60  ft.  before  and  60  ft. 
behind  every  tenement,  it  would  not  be  advisable 
so  to  distribute  that  space,  but  it  would  probably 
be  more  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  district 
if  the  spaces  running  north  and  south  were  made 
only  40  ft.  wide,  and  those  running  east  and  west 
80  ft.  wide.  But  passing  from  this,  consider  for 
a few  minutes  the  other  object  of  this  indirect 
legislation, — the  prevention  of  density  of  popula- 
tion. I entirely  differ  from  those  who  maintain 
that  great  density  of  population  is  necessarily  an 
evil. 

But,  I may  be  asked,  why  take  so  much  pains 
to  prove  that  it  is  possible  to  erect  many-storied 
tenements  of  low-ceilinged  houses  so  that  they 
shall  be  healthy  dwellings  ? Are  you  not  thereby 
throwing  a stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  those 
who  earnestly  desire  to  see  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  improved  ? Far  from  it.  It  is  the  earnest- 
ness of  my  desire  to  see  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  improved  which  has  induoed  me  to  address 
you  here  to-night,  and  beoause  I wish  to  raise 
my  protest  against  the  enactment  of  mischievous 
regulations  which  must  inevitably  render  every 
effort  to  improve  these  dwellings  abortive,  by 
making  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  erect  them 
profitably.  Surely  I need  not  say  that  unless 
dwellings  for  the  poor  and  for  the  wage-earning 
classes  generally  can  be  erected  so  that  at 
moderate  rents  they  will  yield  five  per  cent.,  it 
is  vain  to  expect  that  such  improved  dwellings 
will  ever  be  erected  even  by  wealthy  phi- 
lanthropists. In  regard  to  this  matter  I wish  to 


readily  appear  at  first  sight.  A low  building  . be  practical,  and  to  show  what  can  be  done 


would  be  rather  oheaper  than  a high  one  having 
the  same  capacity ; but  the  difference  would  not 
be  material,  and  the  stipulation  would  affect  the 
cost  of  dwellings  chiefly  by  preventing  the  most 
economical  use  of  building  ground.  For  example, 
taken  with  other  regulations  as  to  free  space, 
&c.,  it  would  limit  a tenement  to  three  stories 
in  height,  and  this  would  increase  the  rents  in  a 
twofold  way, — first,  because  the  cost  per  house 
would  be  less  if  the  tenement  were  four  stories 
high ; and  second,  because  the  proportion  of 
ground-annual  or  feu-duty  applicable  to  each 
house  would  also  be  less.  Thus,  if  a man  could 
only  put  nine  houses  on  a piece  of  ground  costing 
30Z.  per  annum,  he  would  require  to  get  from 
each  towards  the  ground-rent  about  3Z.  6s.  6d., 
whereas  if  he  could  put  twelve  houses  on  the 
same  piece  of  ground  this  charge  would  be  only 
about  21. 10s.,  and  as  we  have  seen  that  the  four- 
fctory  tenement  would  be  cheaper  per  house  than 
the  three-story  one,  it  is  clear  that  the  houses 
in  the  latter  must  be  at  least  1Z.  per  annum 
dearer  than  in  the  former,  and  the  addition  of 
another  story  would,  of  course,  make  the  differ- 
ence still  more  marked.  Now,  I need  not 
occupy  the  time  of  such  audience  as  this  by  in- 
sisting upon  the  benefits  of  cheap  houses.  I am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would 
require  a very  clear  demonstration  of  sanitary 
necessity  to  justify  any  interference  with  pro- 


safely  and  profitably  if  needless  interference  is 
withheld.  Two  years  ago  Sir  James  Watson 
read  a paper  on  our  city  improvements  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects. Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  Mr.  M'Cullagh 
Torrens,  and  many  others  well  known  in  con- 
nexion with  the  improvement  of  artisans’ 
dwellings,  were  present,  and  being  also  there,  I 
took  the  opportunity  to  ask  if  the  improved 
dwellings  in  London  could  have  been  erected 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  were  sought  by 
the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  as  to  the  height  of 
ceilings,  free  space,  &c.,  and  the  unhesitating 
answer  was  that  they  could  not.  Those  dwellings, 
so  great  a boon  to  the  metropolis,  could  not  have 
been  erected  so  as  to  pay,  and  they  would  not 
have  been  erected. 


Hyde. — A new  hall  and  other  erections  have 
just  been  completed  in  this  town  for  the  Odd 
Fellows,  on  the  site  of  the  Nag’s  Head  Inn, 
which  was  purchased  and  pulled  down  for  the 
purpose.  The  buildings  contain,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  stores,  kitchen,  and  other  offices  ; and  on 
the  upper  floor  a hall  with  gallery  at  its  eastern 
end  70  ft.  by  24  ft.,  together  with  retiring- 
rooms  and  lavatory.  The  total  outlay  has  been 
about  3,200Z.'  The  architect  was  Mr.  Thomas 
Dashwood,  and  the  builder  Mr.  J.  Barton. 
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SOCIETY  OP  LADY  ARTISTS. 

Tiie  Lady  Artists  have  brought  together  in 
their  gallery,  48,  Great  Marlborongh-street, 
Regent-street,  764  paintings  and  drawings,  and 
two  small  pieoeB  of  modelling.  Without  showing 
any  pictures  of  supereminent  merit,  the  col- 
lection includes  a number  of  very  agreeable  and 
cleverworks.  The  institution  is  eminently  worthy 
of  support ; it  serves  as  a valuable  nursery,  and 
affords  encouragement  to  ladies  who  are  striving 
to  acquire  a power  by  the  exercise  of  which  they 
may  honourably  support  themselves.  Many  of 
the  members  have,  of  course,  passed  that  stage, 
and  are  known  and  appreciated  as  artists.  With- 
out attempting  to  examine  the  pictures  seriatim, 
we  look  to  a few  of  the  productions  of  some 
of  the  most  active  and  longest  attached  members, 
and  find  them  quite  up  to  their  usual  mark. 
Miss  Margaret  Rayner  sends  a number  of  her 
admirable  presentments  of  town  views  and 
architectural  subjects;  Miss  Freeman  Kempson, 
several  charming  landscapes  and  bits  of  the  sea. 
Mrs.  Marrable  occupies  one  of  the  posts  of 
honour  with  “ Palm  Trees  on  the  Island  of 
Capri”  (190),  and  sends  a number  of  other 
landscapes,  including  a sketch  interesting  to 
some  of  our  readers,  “ From  the  Study  Window 
of  the  late  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  Dimlands,  South 
Wales.”  Mrs.  Cooper  shows  the  variety  of  her 
talent  by  sending  a foroible  landscape  (120),  a 
“ Goldfinob,”  and  an  admirably  executed  minia- 
ture on  ivory  (717).  Miss  Louise  B.  Swift  is 
less  fully  represented  than  usual,  having  been 
studying  in  Rome. 

‘ ‘ An  Idle  Hour  ” (185) , by  Mrs.  H.  Champion ; 
“ Cadgwith,  Cornwall  ” (247),  Mrs.  Yal.  Bromley, 
a clever  presentation  of  water  and  rock ; 
“Citoyenne”  (287),  Miss  E.  M.  Scannell  ; 
“OSalutaris  Hostia”  (315),  Sophia  Beale;  “The 
Melon  Seller”  (533),  by  Miss  Beresford  ; a 
bright  and  well-painted  little  “Head”  (649), 
by  Miss  Florence  E.  Graham,  and  “Ariel’s  Song” 
(690),  by  Mrs.  W.  Barnard,  very  cleverly 
grouped,  but  a little  stagy,  deserve  attention. 
Of  decorative  panels  we  have  some  effective 
specimens  from  Mrs.  Jopling,  Mrs.  A.  Lukis  de 
Guerin,  and  Miss  Edith  Marrable,  who  shows 
good  improvement.  Miss  Hepworth  Dixon  and 
Miss  Ella  Hepworth  Dixon  have  been  working 
away,  the  latter  “ In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ” ; 
Mrs.  Croudace  sends  a portrait  of  Captain 
Fawcett  at  the  age  of  90;  and  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Freake,  to  show  that  the  excitement  of  amusing 
other  people  does  not  wholly  absorb  her,  sends 
“ A Calm,”  No.  758. 


CHEAP  CHURCHES. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  Mr.  William  White’s  paper*  on  this  subject, 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  E.  B.  I’ Anson,  vice- 
president)  said  that  Mr.  White  had  given  the 
Association  a most  interesting  paper,  full  of  in- 
struction. He  had  touohed  upon  the  subject  at 
a most  opportune  time,  for  large  and  populous 
neighbourhoods  were  rapidly  springing  up  all 
round  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  all 
the  most  important  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
Those  neighbourhoods  needed  churches,  and,  as 
a general  rule,  such  churohes  must  necessarily 
be  cheap,  or  they  would  not  be  provided  at  all. 
Mr.  White  had  abundantly  proved  by  his  works 
that  cheap  churches  need  not  be  nasty  ones. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  Baid  that  he  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Association  were  deeply  in- 
debted to  Mr.  White  for  his  paper,  showing  as 
it  did  how  the  beBt  architectural  effect  might  be 
obtained  with  a given  minimum  expenditure 
where  funds  were  inexorably  limited.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  his  (the  speaker’s)  own  feel- 
ing and,  he  thought,  that  of  the  members 
generally,  that,  as  Mr.  White  had  himself  ad- 
mitted, the  building  of  cheap  churches  (however 
good  they  might  be  of  their  kind)  was  not  to  be 
encouraged  wherever  it  waB  at  all  possible  to 
raise  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  costlier  but 
at  the  same  time  more  durable  and  monumental 
buildings.  Where  such  cheap  churches  were 
built  they  should,  he  thought,  rather  be  regarded 
as  makeshift  or  temporary  buildings  for  mission 
purposes,  and  wherever  and  whenever  it  was  pas- 
sible more  permanent  buildings  should  take  their 
place.  There  were,  he  need  hardly  say,  three  ways 
in  which  a church  built  on  architectural  prin- 
ciples could  be  cheapened, — in  its  plan,  in  its 
construction,  and  in  its  ornament.  With  regard 


* Printed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Builder,  p.  319. 


to  planning,  Mr.  White  had  given  in  the  paper 
some  information  which  would  be  new  to  some 
of  the  members.  It  would  surprise  some  of 
them  to  hear  that  the  plan  of  having  a nave  and 
aisles  was  cheaper  than  erecting  a church  in 
one  large  span.  One  method  of  planning  which 
Mr.  White  had  not  touched  upon  was  the  Welsh 
arrangement  of  dividing  the  church  longi- 
tudinally by  an  arcade  down  the  centre  of  the 
building,  so  forming,  as  it  were,  a double  nave. 
This  plan  had  the  merit,  as  compared  with  the 
plan  of  a nave  and  side  aisles,  of  saving  one 
arcade,  while  it  enabled  the  roof  to  be  constructed 
in  two  sections,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  long 
and  heavy  timbers  required  in  roofing  over  a 
parallelogramio  building  in  one  span ; it  had, 
however,  the  disadvantage  of  necessitating  the 
placing  of  the  chancel  to  one  side  of  the  centre 
of  the  church,  and  of  rendering  a certain  number 
of  sittings  in  one  half  of  the  church  unavailable 
for  seeing  or  hearing.  The  double-nave  plan 
had  also  the  disadvantage  of  necessitating  a 
long  central  gutter  between  the  two  roofs.  With 
respect  to  lessening  the  cost  of  churohes  by 
cheapening  the  construction,  he  had  hoped  to 
hear  from  Mr.  White  some  particulars  of  his 
experience  in  the  use  of  concrete  faced  with 
brick  for  church  walls.  Was  such  construction 
cheaper,  not  merely  in  first  cost,  but  in  the 
long  run  ? And  did  such  work  stand  well  ? 
With  regard  to  ornament,  it  was  obvious 
that  in  cheap  churches  there  could  be  very 
little  of  it,  but  at  any  rate  provision  might 
be  made  for  supplying  ornament  in  the  way  of 
carving  at  some  future  period,  for  a church  was 
a building  in  which  a certain  amount  of  good 
ornament  might  very  properly  be  used.  Even 
in  the  more  costly  churches  which  were  erected, 
a great  deal  of  ornamentation  was  left  to  be  done 
after  their  erection,  and  in  such  cases  it  was 
found  that,  from  time  to  time,  people  came  for- 
ward with  money  to  defray  the  cost  of  such 
work.  Personally,  he  had  a strong  predilection 
for  a moderate  amount  of  carving  in  churches, 
and  he  therefore  regretted  to  observe  of  late  an 
apparent  tendency  of  feeling  against  the  use  of 
carved  work.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  while 
giving  due  importance  to  such  merits  as  pro- 
portion and  beauty  of  general  form,  carving  was 
a most  legitimate  and  proper  feature  of  church 
architecture.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Webb  moved 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  White  for  his  paper. 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Blakiston,  M.A.,  secretary  of 
the  Incorporated  Churoh  Building  Society,  said 
he  had  listened  to  Mr.  White’s  paper  with  much 
pleasure,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  acknowledge 
the  services  which  its  author  had  rendered  in 
the  matter  of  providing  church  accommodation 
for  poor  and  new  neighbourhoods.  On  the 
question  of  materials,  it  would  obviously  be  the 
best  course  in  most  cases  (as  Mr.  White  had 
pointed  out)  to  use  those  obtainable  in  the 
neighbourhood,  not  only  on  the  score  of  economy, 
but  as  more  likely  to  harmonise  with  the  natural 
characteristics  of  the  distriot.  Then,  again,  the 
deBire  for  cheapness  should  never  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  safety  of  construction.  The  In- 
corporated Churoh  Building  Society  was  very 
efficiently  served  by  a committee  of  honorary 
consulting  architects,  twelve  in  number,  by 
whom  all  details  of  construction  proposed  in 
the  plans  submitted  to  the  Society,  with  the 
view  to  obtain  building  grants,  were  rigidly 
examined  ; and  he  was  very  glad  to  say 
that  Mr.  White  had  lately  joined  the  ranks 
of  that  committee,  who  were  all  men  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  profession.  He  heartily  agreed, 
as  a matter  of  experience,  with  Mr.  White’s 
contention  that,  when  it  was  required  to  build 
a cheap  church,  the  employment  of  a competent 
architect  was  by  far  the  most  economical  course 
that  could  be  pursued,  and  whenever  he  had 
heard  of  local  committees  proposing  to  erect 
churches  without  employing  an  architect,  but 
trusting  to  some  local  “practical  man  ” to  pre- 
pare the  designs  as  well  as  to  erect  the  building, 
he  always  sought  to  dissuade  them  from  that 
course  as  one  likely  to  lead  them  into  difficulties 
and  unnecessary  expenditure.  He  was  very 
glad  to  hear  Mr.  White  deprecate  the  erection 
of  iron  ohurches.  He  had  no  belief  in  them. 
They  were  very  uncomfortable  buildings,  very 
hot  in  summer  and  very  cold  in  winter ; and,  as 
had  been  said,  they  were  expensive  to  erect, 
pull  down,  remove,  and  re-ereot,  and,  besides, 
they  cost  a great  deal  for  repairs.  The  question 
of  providing  mission  churches  in  large  parishes 
at  as  oheap  a rate  as  was  consistent  with  fit- 
ness was  one  of  great  importance.  The  cheapest 
mission  church  he  ever  heard  of  was  one  which 
accommodated  200  persons  at  a cost  of  31.  18s., 


— not  per  sitting,  but  for  the  whole  building  I 
But  that  was  a log  erection  in  Central  Africa. 
The  need  of  mission  churches  was  great,  owing 
to  the  enormous  extent  of  some  parishes.  Ho 
knew  one  parish  in  this  country  which  was  nine- 
teen miles  long,  and  which  had  an  area  of  60,000 
acres.  With  the  parish  church  at  one  end  of 
such  a parish,  it  was  very  evident  that  without 
mission  churohes  the  people  living  at  the  other 
end  of  the  parish  could  not  be  church-goers. 

The  Yen.  the  Archdeacon  of  Grahamstowi- 
(who  is  a brother  of  Mr.  White)  expressed  the 
pleasure  with  which  he  had  heard  his  brother’s 
paper,  and  spoke  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
the  erection  of  churches  in  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Badnall,  barrister-at-law,  said  that  the 
need  of  additional  churches,  owing  to  growth 
of  population,  had  been  acknowledged  so  long 
ago  as  the  time  of  George  III.,  but  many  of  the 
churohes  erected  under  the  Church  Building 
Acts  of  the  latter  part  of  that  reign  were  not 
only  costly,  but  hideous.  He  was  glad  to  have 
lived  to  see  the  development  of  the  Gothic 
revival,  one  of  the  first  buildings  of  which,  he 
thought,  was  Pugin’s  church  at  Old  Swan, 
Liverpool.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  that  even 
Methodist  chapels  were  now  being  erected  with 
some  regard  to  architectural  character. 

Mr.  Hampden  W.  Pratt  said  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Association  were  due  to  Mr.  White  for 
having  brought  before  them  so  practical  a 
subject  in  so  complete  a manner,  giving  the 
juniors  of  the  profession  the  benefit  of  his  great 
experience.  While  it  was  no  doubt  necessary  to 
have  cheap  churches,  and  to  ensure  their  being 
the  best  that  available  means  would  allow,  it 
was  a question  whether  it  would  not  be,  in  the 
long  run,  the  better  course  (where  additional 
church  accommodation  was  required,  but  where 
funds  were  scanty)  to  build  churches  in  sections, 
as  circumstances  allowed. 

The  motion,  having  been  put  from  the  chair, 
was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  Mr.  White 
briefly  replied,  without,  however,  saying  any- 
thing in  answer  to  Mr.  Aston  Webb’s  questions 
about  concrete  as  a material  for  church 
building. 


A NEW  PAUPER  INFIRMARY  FOR 
MARYLEBONE. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Saturday  last  a visit  was  paid  by  some 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association  to  an 
extensive  series  of  buildings  now  approaching 
completion  in  Rackham-street,  Ladbroke-grove- 
road,  Notting-hill  (or  “ North  Kensington,”  as 
it  is  sometimes  called),  for  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians of  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone.  These 
buildings  have  been  specially  designed  by  the 
architects,  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son,  as  an 
infirmary  for  the  sick  and  infirm  poor  of  that 
parish,  and  have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Wall, 
Bros.,  of  Kentish-town,  the  contract  amounting 
to  109,0001.  The  site  acquired  is  three  acres 
and  a half  in  extent.  The  buildings  consist 
of  an  administrative  block  in  the  centre, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  two  double  ward 
blocks  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  cen- 
tral block,  so  that,  including  the  central  or 
administrative  block,  the  main  buildings  con- 
sist of  five  blocks  parallel  to  each  other.  The 
buildings  are  planned  on  what  is  now  well 
known  as  the  pavilion  principle,  so  that  each 
block  of  buildings  is,  as  far  as  is  compatible 
with  facility  of  communication  and  administra- 
tion, isolated  from  other  portions  of  the  build- 
ing. The  entrance  is  in  Rackham-street,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  site,  through  a spacious  gate- 
way, over  which  is  the  chapel,  60  ft.  long  by 
30  ft.  wide,  with  boarded  wagon  - roof  of 
trefoil  section,  22  ft.  high  to  the  wall-plate,  and 
about  45  ft.  to  apex.  Sittings  are  provided  for 
250  persons.  The  interior  walls  and  tracery  of 
the  windows  are  very  nicely  executed  in  white 
Suffolk  bricks.  The  chapel  is  warmed  by  means 
of  one  of  Mr.  Saxon  Snell’s  patent  “ Thermhy- 
dric  ” stoves,  which  are  also  used  in  the  wards, 
as  hereafter  mentioned.  Flanking  the  entrance- 
gateway  and  ohapel  are  residences  for  the 
medioal  officers.  The  site,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned,  has  a considerable  fall  from  east  to  west, 
so  that  in  those  portions  of  the  buildings  which 
occupy  the  western  half  of  the  Bite  an  extra  story 
is  obtained.  The  ground-floor  of  the  main  build- 
ings is,  therefore,  while  veritably  the  ground-floor 
at  the  east  end,  the  first  floor  at  the  west  end. 
The  administrative  block  and  the  ward  blocks 
have  their  longer  axes  running  northwards, 
and  are  connected  together  by  a transverse  cor. 
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ridor  450  ft.  long  running  from  east  to  west. 
This  corridor  is  glazed  where  it  passes  through 
the  open  spaces  between  the  blocks,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a flat  available  as  a pro- 
menade for  convalescent  patients  in  fine 
weather.  All  the  ward  blocks  are  two  stories 
in  height  above  the  ground-floor,  and  inas- 
much as  there  are  two  large  wards  on  each 
floor,  it  follows  that  there  are  six  wards  in  each 
ward-block,  or  twenty-four  wards  in  all,  exclu- 
sive of  the  smaller  separation  wards,  one  of  which 
is  attached  to  each  general  ward.  The  two 
large  wards  are  plaoed  end  to  end,  with,  how- 
ever, some  intervening  apartments,  including 
the  separation  wards,  a day-room  for  convales- 
cents, nurses’  sculleries,  and  the  staircase, 
together  with,  on  the  ground- floor,  the  transverse 
corridor  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
ward-blocks  on  that  floor,  having  one  general 
ward  and  its  concomitant  apartments  to  the 
north  of  it,  and  another  ward  and  its  belongings 
to  the  south.  Each  of  the  large  or  general 
wards  is  84  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide,  and  13  ft. 
high  in  the  clear,  and  there  will  be  28  beds  in 
each  ward.  The  walls  are  faced  with  Keene’s 
oement,  and  the  warming  will  be  effected  by 
two  of  Mr.  Saxon  Snell’s  thermhydric  stoves 
placed  in  each  ward.  In  connexion  with  these 
stoves  there  will  be  inlets  for  fresh  air,  which 
will  be  warmed  as  it  enters,  and  air  will  also  be 
admitted  directly  through  the  walls,  into  skirt- 
ing-boxes plaoed  between  the  beds.  Provision 
is  made  for  carrying  off  the  foul  air  of  the  wards 
and  the  produots  of  gas  oombustion  through 
upright  flues  in  the  external  walls.  The 
water-closets,  bath,  and  slop-sink  attached  to  each 
ward  are  at  the  end  of  the  ward  most  remote 
from  the  centre  of  the  ward-blocks,  and  are  all 
trapped  and  disconnected,  the  soil-pipes  being 
thoroughly  ventilated  from  end  to  end.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  water-closets, &o.,  in  the  ad- 
ministrative  portions  of  the  building.  The  wards 
on  one  side  of  the  administrative  block  will  be 
for  men,  and  those  on  the  other  Bide  for  women. 
The  administrative  block  contains,  besides 
the  large  kitchen  (fitted  with  Benham  & Son’s 
cooking  apparatus  on  a gigantio  scale),  other 
domestic  offices  and  stores,  and  may  be  said  to 
partake  in  some  respects  of  the  nature  of  a 
tolerably  good-sized  hotel,  for  in  it  fifty-eight 
nurses,  all  trained  in  Miss  Nightingale’s  institu- 
tion, will  be  lodged  ; and  each  nurse  has  a room 
all  to  herself.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  blook 
are  the  laundries  and  drying-room,  an  extensive 
covered  loggia,  open  to  the  air,  forming  part  of 
the  arrangements  for  drying.  The  laundries  have 
been  fitted  by  Messrs.  Bradford  & Co.  with 
powerful  machinery,  to  be  worked  by  steam. 
The  central  feature  of  the  administrative  block 
is  the  massive  tower,  182  ft.  high,  whioh  forms 
a landmark  as  seen  from  some  of  the  “ northern 
heights  of  London,”  and  in  the  interior  of  which 
the  chimney-shaft  from  the  boiler-furnaces 
below  is  carried  up.  The  upper  part  of  the 
tower  also  contains  a number  of  large  tanks, 
affording  storage  for  25,000  gallons  of  water. 
Touching  water  supply,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  a well,  500  ft.  deep,  has  been  sunk  by 
Tilley,  of  Walbrook,  and  powerful  pumps  are 
provided,  the  yield  of  water  being  6,000 
gallons  per  hour.  We  understand  that  by  thus 
obtaining  the  water  required  at  this  large 
institution  the  Guardians  of  St.  Marylebone 
will  Bave  the  ratepayers  at  least  250Z.  per 
annum.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  boilers, 
engines,  pumps,  tanks,  and  the  cold-water 
service  generally,  have  been  executed  by 
Potter,  of  South  Molton-street.  Among  other 
accessory  items  of  accommodation  comprised 
in  the  plan  are  a mortuary  capable  of  receiving 
sixteen  bodies,  and  a post-mortem  room  adjoin- 
ing. The  work  throughout  appears  to  be 
thoroughly  sound  and  good.  Mr.  J.  W.  Dorrell 
is  the  clerk  of  works,  and  Mr.  Kitchener  is  the 
contractors’  foreman.  The  work  was  com- 
menced in  May,  1879,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  buildings  will  be  completed  and  opened  two 
months  hence,  so  that  their  erection  will  have 
extended  over  a period  of  just  two  years.  The 
visitors  on  Saturday  last  were  very  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  jun.,  who  con- 
ducted them  over  the  buildings  and  gave  them 
a great  deal  of  information, — a work  in  which 
he  was  zealously  seconded  by  Mr.  Dorrell. 


Melbourne  Exhibition.  — Messrs.  W. 
Smeaton  & Sons,  of  the  Eddystone  Sanitary 
Engineering  Works,  and  Messrs.  William 
Walker  & Sons,  cabinet  manufacturers,  Bun- 
hill-row,  have  gained  awards  of  the  first  class. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tiie  sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  9th  inst.,  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street,  the  President, 
Mr.  Charles  Aldridge,  F.R.I.B.A.,  in  the  chair. 
The  drawings  submitted  by  the  Class  of  Design 
and  Construction  for  a “ Public  Refuge,  Lamps, 
and  Drinking-fountains  to  be  erected  on  the  open 
space  above  the  George’s  Landing-stage  ” were 
exhibited  on  the  walls. 

The  paper  for  the  evening,  entitled  “ Impres- 
sions and  Recollections  of  North  Walos,”  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Huggins,  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hay,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  author. 
We  will  print  it  in  our  next.  A discussion  fol- 
lowed, in  which  several  gentlemen  took  part, 
and  the  meeting  terminated  with  the  usual  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  author  of  the  paper  and  to  Mr. 
Hay.  


COST  OF  STRIKES. 

The  statistics  collected  by  Mr.  Chappell,  a 
large  colliery  proprietor,  with  reference  to  the 
strikes  of  the  last  twelve  years,  and  brought 
forward  in  a speech  at  Swinton,  near  Rotherham, 
should  be  read,  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly 
digested  by  every  working  man,  and  by  every 
one  interested  in  the  industry  and  welfare  of 
England.  We  throw  the  facts  into  a tabular 
form,  in  order  both  to  save  room,  and  to  give 
them  the  emphasis  of  their  own  silent  logic. 
The  first  column  gives  the  locality  of  the  strike 
cited,  the  second  column  gives  the  money 
diverted  from  the  sick  fund,  or  what  ought 
to  be  exclusively  the  sick  and  accident  fund,  for 
the  support  of  the  strike.  The  third  column 
shows  the  wages  lost  by  idleness 

Locality.  Strike  Pay.  of  ^ages. 

Monk  Bretton  £8,000  £45,000 

Dodworth  Silkstone 2,500  62,000 

Manver’s  Main 18,000  41,000 

Swaithe  & Edward’s  Main 2,500  20,000 

Dariield  . — — 

Wombwell,  Low  Hill,  Kiveton 
Park,  Shireoaks,  Aldwark 
Main,  Mitchell’s  Main,  Wharn- 

cliffe,  and  Silkstone 7,000  100,000 

General  Strikes 62,000  450,000 

Present  Strike  — 40,000 

The  above  figures  do  not  exactly  fit  with  Mr. 
Chappell’s  totals  of  not  less  than  77.000Z.  paid 
to  the  men  on  strike,  and  of  788,000Z.  lost  in 
wages,  but  we  give  the  figures  as  reported.  It 
is  earnestly  to  be  wished  that  a definite  report, 
stating  the  duration,  as  well  as  the  cost,  of 
each  strike,  the  number  of  men  out,  the  selling 
price  of  coal,  the  proportion  of  the  loss  to  the 
country  (at  that  price),  the  loss  to  the  miners, 
and  the  misdirection  of  the  money  of  the  asso- 
ciations, should  be  published  on  avowed 
authority. 

The  net  results  of  this  cost  of  865,000Z.  are 
stated  to  have  been  two  victories  for  the 
strikers.  One  was  at  Denaby,  in  1879-80,  for 
unionism, — a costly  victory  for  the  men.  The 
other  was  at  Manver’s  Main,  where  they  were 
out  for  sixteen  weeks,  and  obtained  a rise  of 
wages.  The  terms  were  high,  and  had  to  come 
down  again.  We  hope  Mr.  Chappell  will  put 
the  statement  into  that  complete  form  which 
will  make  it  irresistibly  telling.  He  is  the  real 
friend  to  the  working  man  who  shows  him  the 
truth. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  HASTINGS 
MUSEUM,  WORCESTER. 

This  institution  was  formally  opened  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  16th  inst.,  by  his  Excellenoy 
the  American  Ambassador,  the  Hon.  J.  Russell 
Lowell,  who,  it  may  be  stated,  is  descended 
from  a Worcester  family.  The  Public  Libraries 
Act  was  adopted  in  Worcester  in  April,  1879, 
and  the  buildingwas  purchased  from  the  Museum 
Building  Society,  by  means  of  the  public  sub- 
scription which  was  raised  to  provide  a Library 
Building,  fittings  and  books,  and  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  ultimately  reach  the  sum  of  5,000 1. 
The  building,  from  its  peculiar  character,  and 
the  special  objeots  for  which  it  was  built,  offered 
many  difficulties  to  a complete  adaptation  for 
all  the  purposes  of  a Publio  Library.  The 
architect  of  the  Public  Library  and  Museum  at 
Derby  (Mr.  R.  Knill  Freeman,  of  Bolton), 
was  selected  by  the  committee  to  design  and 
superintend  the  necessary  alterations,  and  satis- 
faction is  expressed  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  accomplished  his  task.  On  the  left  of  the 
vestibule  will  be  found  the  Lending  Department, 
where  borrowers  will  apply  for  their  books.  A 


counter  runs  nearly  the  full  length  of  this  space, 
and  on  portions  of  this  counter  Cotgreave’s  Indi- 
cator will  stand,  on  reference  to  which  borrowers 
will  be  able,  at  a glance,  to  see  whether  the 
books  they  want  are  in  the  Library  without 
troubling  the  Library  staff  at  all.  The  Librarian’s 
room  overlooks  this  department.  Catalogues 
will  be  placed  here  for  reference,  and  also  a 
looked  box  to  receive  any  complaints  or  sugges- 
tions from  borrowers.  Behind  the  counter  in 
the  Lending  Department  stand  shelves  devoted 
to  some  of  the  more  popular  classes  of  books. 
The  Lending  Library  Book  Store  opens  out  of 
the  Lending  Department.  It  has  been  reclaimed 
from  the  east  end  of  the  lecture-room  (now  the 
news-room),  and  the  floor  of  the  store  and  the 
gallery  above  have  been  so  utilised  that  the 
book  space  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  accessions 
of  books  for  some  years.  The  News-room  is 
approached  from  the  vestibule,  and  has  been 
decorated  by  Messrs.  Wells  & Son  (the  con- 
tractors), and  the  fittings  and  appointments  will 
be  in  keeping  with  the  decorations.  The  news- 
paper stands  are  ranged  round  the  room  between 
the  pilasters.  The  names  of  the  newspapers 
will  be  fixed  on  the  stands,  as  is  done  at  the 
Birmingham  Free  Library  ; so  that  a reader 
may  see  on  entering  the  room  the  position  of 
the  paper  he  wishes  to  consult.  Three  large 
reading-tables  will  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  one  in  the  recess  at  the  west  end.  A 
large  plaster  figure  of  “ Rhetoric  ” will  occupy 
a portion  of  this  recess,  and  a bust  of  the  late 
Alderman  Edward  Webb  will  also  find  an  appro- 
priate place  in  this  room.  The  Reference 
Library  and  Reading-room  have  been  formed  by 
practically  throwing  the  Council-room  and  the 
Curator’s  room  into  one.  The  fittings  and  ap- 
pointments are  in  oak.  A large  reading-table  will 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  while  another 
runs  along  the  west  wall  of  the  apartment. 
Three  oak  bookcases  are  placed  in  the  Reading- 
room,  and  the  remaining  shelf-room  is  found  in 
the  book-store  beyond.  The  ventilation  of  the 
Reading-room  has  reoeived  careful  attention. 
All  the^floors  are  laid  with  linoleum,  on  paper. 


THE  PROPOSED  EXPENDITURE  ON  NEW 

RAILWAY,  TRAMWAY,  AND  GAS  AND 
WATER  PROJECTS. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  has 
just  been  issued,  on  the  several  railway,  tram- 
way, and  gas  and  water  Bills  which  are  to  be 
investigated  by  Parliamentary  committees  during 
the  present  session,  contains  some  interesting 
statistics  as  to  the  proposed  expenditure  to  be 
inourred  in  carrying  out  the  various  works  for 
whioh  Parliamentary  sanction  is  sought.  The 
total  number  of  these  Bills  is  183,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  money  proposed  to  be 
expended  in  executing  the  works  to  whioh  they 
refer  is  no  less  than  41,946,466Z. 

Upwards  of  four-fifths  of  this  large  sum  is 
proposed  to  be  expended  in  the  construction  of 
new  railways  and  additional  railway  works.  Of 
the  entire  number  of  railway  Bills,  eighty-five 
are  promoted  by  existing  companies  for  the  con- 
struction of  381  miles  of  additional  lines,  at  an 
outlay  of  21,700,496Z. ; and  thirty-four  of  the  Bills 
are  promoted  by  new  companies  for  the  con- 
struction of  433  miles  of  railway,  at  an  outlay 
of  11,941,396Z. ; the  aggregate  length  of  pro- 
posed additional  lines  by  existing  and  new  com- 
panies being  814  miles,  and  the  expenditure 
33,641,892Z.  It  is  a noteworthy  feature  that  the 
Bills  by  existing  railway  companies  show  a very 
considerable  increase  when  compared  with  those 
of  last  session,  not  only  in  their  number,  but  in 
the  length  of  new  railway,  and  in  the  amount  of 
additional  capital  proposed;  the  number  of 
these  Bills  being  eighty-five,  as  above  stated, 
against  fifty  -nine  last  session ; the  length  of 
railway,  381  miles  against  181  miles ; and  the 
capital,  21,700,4961.  against  6,460,792Z.,  for  the 
Bills  promoted  in  1880.  As  regards  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Company,  it  may  be  inci- 
dentally stated  that  they  have  three  Bills,  by 
one  of  which, — their  City  and  Suburban  Traffic 
Station  Bill, — they  propose  to  oonstruot  a line 
from  the  south  end  of  their  Blackfriars  station, 
which  will  pass  over  the  Thames  by  an  addi- 
tional bridge,  or  by  a widening  of  the  existing 
bridge,  to  the  south  side  of  Upper  Thames-street. 
The  most  important  of  the  Bills  by  new  com- 
panies are  the  Guildford,  Kingston,  and  London 
Bill,  for  the  construction  of  lines  from  the  South- 
Eastern  and  London  and  South-Western  Railways 
at  Guildford,  to  the  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
way at  Fulham,  the  proposed  expenditure  being 
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1,730,0001. ; and  the  Birmingham,  Walsall,  Can- 
nock Chase,  and  North-Staffordahire  Junction 
Bill,  for  the  construction  of  new  railways,  thirty  - 
.one  miles  in  length,  whioh  will  extend  from  the 
Great  Western  Railway  at  Birmingham  to  the 
North- Stafford  shire  Railway  at  Colwich,  the 
proposed  expenditure  being  1,333,0001. 

The  number  of  bills  relating  to  tramways  is 
twenty,  for  the  construction  of  55  miles,  at  a 
cost  of  935,7501.  The  gas  bills  are  twenty-four  in 
number,  and  the  propose  1 expenditure  for 
works  in  connexion  with  them  is  2,422,5741. ; and 
the  water  bills,  twenty  in  number,  with  a pro- 
posed expenditure  on  works,  for  which  power 
is  sought,  4,946,2501.  With  regard  to  these 
several  bills,  however,  it  must  be  added  that, 
in  addition,  there  are  thirty-eight  applications 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  provisional  orders 
to  construct  tramways,  224  miles  in  length,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  1,003,2271. ; and  nineteen 
similar  applications,  in  respect  of  gaB  and  water 
projects,  the  total  sums  proposed  to  be  raised 
under  such  Board  of  Trade  applications  being 
1,939,5001. 

The  report  adds,  with  respect  to  tramways, 
that  the  total  length  of  tramways  which  has 
already  been  authorised  by  Parliament  amounts 
to  642  miles,  and  that,  of  the  total  length 
opened,  50  miles  are  laid  in  the  metropolis. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brigstock,  a name  scarcely  known 
to  the  present  generation  of  painters,  died  sud- 
denly of  disease  of  the  heart  on  Friday,  the  11th 
inst.,  aged  72.  He  was  successively  the  pupil  of 
the  Royal  Academicians  Briggs  and  Knight.  He 
had  of  late  years  devoted  himself  more  exclu- 
sively to  literature ; his  published  works  have 
been  anonymous.  He  was  engaged  just  before 
his  death  in  preparing  for  the  press  a series  of 
original  fables  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Chatto  & Windus.  The  following  notes  on  his 
career  as  a painter  may  be  gathered  from 
Otcley's  Supplement  to  Bryan.  His  elementary 
studies  were  pursued  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  H.  Sass;  he  gained  the  large  Bilver  medal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a drawing  of  the  head 
of  the  Laocoon,  and  another  silver  medal  for  an 
oil-painting  of  “Still  Life."  Eight  months 
after,  he  was  admitted  as  a student  to  the 
Schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  subsequently 
became  the  pupil  of  the  two  Royal  Academicians 
already  mentioned.  He  studied  also  at  PariB, 
Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples  during  a space  of 
eight  years.  A copy  which  he  made  in  this 
period  of  Raffaelle’s  Transfiguration  was  pur- 
chased as  an  altar-piece  for  Christ  Church, 
Albany. street.  He  exhibited  his  first  picture 
of  “ Alnascbar,”  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  about  the  year  1842.  He 
went  to  Egypt  in  18  47,  being  the  bearer  of  an 
address  from  the  Oriental  Club  to  his  Highness 
Mohammed  Ali  Pasha,  of  whom  he  painted 
several  portraits.  His  most  important  portraits 
were  those  already  referred  to  of  the  pasha, 
one  for  the  palace  of  the  citadel  at  Cairo,  another 
for  the  palace  of  the  Ras  et  Tin,  Alexandria, 
•and  a third  for  the  Oriental  Club ; three  of 
General  Nott,  one  for  Calcutta,  a second  for  the 
Town-hall,  Carmartt  en,  and  the  third  for  the 
Oriental  Club.  He  painted  the  poi traits  of 
General  Sir  James  Outram  for  the  Oriental 
-Club  ; of  Cardinal  Wiseman  for  St.  Cuthbert’s 
College ; and  of  Sir  Henry  Holland  for  Mr.  Hudson 
Gurney.  He  also  paintod  an  historical  picture 
of  the  “Prayer  for  Victory, ’’  purchased  by  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Lloyd  Davies,  M.P.  All  these 
paintings  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aoademy. 


Water  - softening  Company.  — The  pro- 
spectus of  a new  company  which  has  been 
formed  to  take  up  the  question  of  improving 
our  water  supply  throughout  the  country,  has 
lately  appeared  in  our  advertising  columns.  The 
name  of  the  company  is  “ Atkins’s  Water 
Softening,  Purifying,  and  Engineering  Company 
{Limited)."  Capital,  100,0001.,  in  shares  of  11. 
each.  The  intended  operations  of  the  company 
include  the  following  points  : — The  introduction 
of  improved  means  of  purifying  and  softening 
water  in  large  quantities,  for  water- works,  manu- 
factories, laundries,  breweries,  asylums,  and  other 
large  establishments,  and  particularly  for  rail- 
way companies,  and  other  cases  where  steam- 
power  is  used.  The  system  to  be  introduced  by 
tha  company  prevents  incrnstration,  and  conse- 
quently the  various  railway  companies  are  said 
to  be  already  negotiating  for  the  introduction  of 
the  system  on  their  respective  lines. 


PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

822.  B.  C.  Cross,  Dewsbury.  Socket-pipes  for 
sewers  and  drains.  Feb.  26, 1881. 

823.  B.  C.  Cross,  Dewsbury.  Construction 
and  glazing  of  windows.  Feb.  26,  1881. 

840.  B.  G.  D.  Cooke,  Colomendy.  Construc- 
tion of  cupolas,  furnaces,  fireplaces,  stoves,  &c. 
Feb.  28,  1881. 

846.  W.  H.  Crispin,  Stratford.  Lock  and  door 
catches.  Feb.  28,  1881. 

849.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields.  Bitu- 
minous cements,  (com.  by  E.  J.  de  Smedt, 
Washington,  and  E.  J.  Twining,  United  States 
Army).  Feb.  28,  1881. 

851.  E.  A.  Brydges,  Berlin  and  Upton.  Paving 
(com.  by  Count  L.  von  Hegnenberg,  Bavaria). 
Feb.  28,  1881. 

861.  W.  Morgan-Brown,  Southampton-build- 
ings.  Hanging  doors  and  blinds  (com.  by  E. 
Prescott,  Rockingham,  U.S.A,.)  March  1,  1831. 

869.  D.  Edwards,  Cardiff.  Lifts  or  hoists. 
March  1,  1881. 

875.  H.  Faija,  Westminster.  Treatment  of 
concrete  and  cement.  March  1,  1881- 

899.  W.  Wright,  Plymouth.  Valve3  for 
water.  March  2,  1881. 

906.  G.  L.  Shorland,  Manchester.  Stoves 
and  fireplaces.  March  3,  1881. 

912.  R.  Adams,  Southwark.  Conversion  of 
vertically  sliding  sashes  into  revolving  sashes, 
&c.  March  3,  1881. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

March  1, 1881. 

4,370.  J.  W.  Holland,  Liverpool-road.  Water- 
closets,  &c.  Oct.  26, 1880. 

4,544.  H.  H.  Lake,  Southampton-buildings. 
Smoke-consuming  fireplaces  (com.  by  La  Socicte 
Nes&i,  Freres,  Paris).  Nov.  5,  1880. 

653.  W.  A.  G.  Schonbeyder,  Stoke  Newington. 
Stoves  for  heatiDg,  lighting,  and  ventilating. 
Feb.  15,  1881. 

March  4,  1881. 

4,883.  H.  C.  Roberts,  St.  JameB’s-square.  Key- 
holes. Nov.  24,  1880. 

568.  A Murfet,  Nottingham.  Firebars.  Feb. 
10,  1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  March  5,  1831. 

2 982.  P.  Keppie,  Edinburgh.  Water-closets, 

The  closet  basin  is  made  of  delf,  and  directly  attached 
to  tbo  trap  bend  of  the  soil-pipe,  without  an  intervening 
trunk,  and  this  bend  is  also  made  of  delf,  and  fitted  to 
rest  on  a bracket.  The  seat  of  the  closet  is  held  up  by 
a spring  a short  distance  above  the  front  panel,  and  the 
depressing  of  the  seat  opens  a valve,  and  allows  water 
from  t*'6  cistern  to  enter  a small  chamber,  which  is  made 
to  hold  sufficient  for  a single  flush.  When  the  seat  is 
again  allowed  to  raise  itself,  the  water  from  the  small 
chamber  flushes  the  closet  basin.  (Pro.  Pro.)  July  20, 
1930.  Price  21. 

3,019.  P.  I-.  Varley,  Staithwaite.  Apparatus 
for  sawing  stone. 

Construes  sawing-blades  so  that  their  eu'ting  parts  are 
renewed  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  blades.  The  sawing 
edges  have  semicircular  or  V portions  cut  out  at  intervals. 
In  tho  body  of  the  blade  are  similarly-shaped  perfora- 
tions cutin  alternately,  so  that  at  the  first  set  of  teeth 
are  worn  away,  the  second  set  come  into  use,  and  soon. 

( Pro.  Pro.)  July  22,  1880.  Price  2d. 

3 003.  E.  J.  Schacklefcon  and  G.  J.  Kemp, 
Dartford.  Manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  &c. 

Tne  clay,  earth,  and  other  material  containing  stones, 
flint,  &c.,  are  conveyed  to  a mortar-mill,  the  heavy  edge 
rollers  of  which  crush  tho  materials,  and  allow  them  to 
pass  through  a grating  to  a pug-mill,  where  they  are 
treated  in  the  usual  manner.  July  20,  1880.  Price  4-d. 

2,850.  J.  Dewrance,  Great  Dover  - etreet. 
Glazing  for  roofs. 

The  sash-bars,  which  may  serve  as  rafters,  follow  the 
inclination  of  the  roof.  A central  ridge  is  formed  on  the 
top  of  each  sash-bar,  with  a gutter  on  either  side.  The 
panes  of  glass  roBt  on  the  sash-bars  between  the  ridges, 
overlapping  each  other  in  the  usual  manner.  Strips  of 
lead  are  attached  to  the  ridges,  also  overlapping  each 
other,  and  are  bent  down  to  the  surface  of  the  glass, 
holding  the  panes  tight.  There  i3  a strip  of  lead  to  each 
pane  of  glass,  and  the  upper  end  is  folded  down  to  pre- 
vent the  upper  pane  slipping  from  its  place.  July  10, 
1880.  Price  6d. 

2,853.  W.  R.  Maguire,  Dublin.  Automatic 
flushing  apparatus  for  cleansing  drains,  &c. 

The  tank  is  fitted  with  a valve  over  the  discharge-pipe, 
and  an  overflow-pipe  is  arranged  to  discharge  the  water 
into  a small  closed  vessel,  which  is  suspended  either  ont- 
8;de  or  inside  the  tank.  This  vessel  is  connected  with  the 
valve.  When  the  tank  is  filled,  the  overflow  water  runs 
into  the  small  vessel,  which  by  its  weight  descends  and 
opens  the  valve,  allowing  all  the  water  in  the  tank  to  run 


* Compiled  bT  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C. 


out.  A small  pipe  or  hole  is  fitted  to  the  suspended 
vessel,  which  gradually  empties  it  again,  when  it  rises  and 
shuts  the  valve,  thereby  allowing  the  tank  again  to  till. 
July  10,  1880.  Price  6d. 

2,954.  A.  Cole,  Norwood.  Preventing  waste  of 
water  in  closets,  &o. 

Applies  to  the  ordinary  cistern  a syphon,  one  leg  of 
which  works  by  a sliding  joint  over  the  discharge  stand- 
pipe, and  the  other  leg  is  immersed  in  the  water.  The 
syphon  is  attached  to  a lever  with  a counterbalance  weight, 
which  normally  keeps  the  bend  of  the  syphon  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  When  water  is  required,  the  lever  is 

E lulled  over  so  as  to  bring  the  bend  of  the  syphon  below  the 
evel  of  the  water.  The  water  then  immediately  flows 
through  the  syphon  down  the  discharge-pipe.  July  17, 
1880.  Price  4d. 

3,073.  H.  Wesfcman,  Birmingham.  Ornamen- 
tation of  mouldings. 

Pr'nts  ornamental  designs  on  mouldings  by  printing 
blocks  curved  accordingly,  and  made  of  a yielding  substance 
such  as  india-rubber,  &c.  (Pro.  Pro.)  J uly  26,  1880. 
Price  2d. 

3,100.  P.  Wood,  Okehampton.  Tools  for 
dressing  stones. 

A thin  flat  cutting  chisel  firmly  fixed  in  a socket  by  set 
screws,  and  a wedge  driven  through  one  of  a number  of 
slots  provided  in  the  head.  (Pro.  Pro.)  July  23th,  188.'. 
Price  2d. 

3,108.  T.  H.  Austin,  Kensington.  Fastening 
devices  for  window-sashes,  &c. 

Uses  two  pieces  of  metal  so  curved  that  together  they 
form  a circle.  On  the  lower  sash  is  placed  one  of  these, 
which  is  about  two  thirds  of  a circle.  On  the  upper  sash 
is  placed  the  remaining  one-third.  A central  hole  is 
formed  in  the  body  of  these  two  pieces,  and  extends  com- 
pletely round  them.  A curved  bolt  is  fitted  within  this 
hol9  in  the  larger  segment.  To  lock  the  sashes,  a portion 
of  this  bolt  is  pushed  into  tho  hole  in  the  smaller  segment, 
and  a flat  spring  catchej  a notch  formed  in  the  bolt,  which 
is  thereby  locked.  This  fastener  may  also  be  used  for 
doors.  ( Pro.  Pro.)  J uly  28,  1880.  Price  2d. 

3,216.  W.  Batten,  Aston,  near  Birmingham. 
Moulds  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  and  other 
bricks  from  slag  or  scoria. 

These  moulds  have  closed  tops  or  covers,  in  the  middle 
of  which  is  a rectangular  opening,  and  to  one  end  of  which 
is  fitted  a lever.  The  lever  has  a plunger,  which  fits  the 
rectangular  opening  and  projects  a short  distance  into  the 
mould.  In  the  sides  of  the  mould  are  a series  of  small 
holes.  The  molten  slag  or  scoria  being  poured  into  the 
mould,  the  plunger  is  pressed  by  the  lever  into  it,  and 
forces  the  slag  into  all  parts  of  the  mould,  any  surplus 
material  passing  through  the  small  holes.  After  solidifica- 
tion, the  plunger  is  raised,  and  the  bricks  or  slabs  are 
removed,  which  are  by  this  method  made  more  uniform'y. 
August  6,  1880.  Price  6d. 


THE  SOUTHWARK  AND 
VAUXHALL  WATER  COMPANY  AND  THE 
BERMONDSEY  PUBLIC  BATHS. 

The  Commissioners  have  bad  to  ask  the 
Vestry  to  direct  the  overseers  to  pay  them  the 
sum  of  2,250J.  in  order  to  meet  their  liabilities. 
The  Commissioners  state  that  this  deficit  has 
been  caused  by  the  sinking  of  an  artesian  well, 
which  was  necessitated  by  the  arbitrary  action 
of  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company,  who 
had  raised  che  price  of  water  from  150i.  per 
annum  to  3d.  per  1,000  gallons,  and  then  to  6d., 
which  amounted  to  500J.  per  annum.  The  Com- 
missioners add  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  well 
was  3,0001.,  but  that  750Z.  of  the  amount  had 
been  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  baths.  The 
request  of  the  Commissioners  has  been  complied 
with,  the  overseers  having  been  direcied  to  pay 
over  to  them  the  sum  asked  for.  The  action  of 
the  Water  Company  has,  in  the  result,  deprived 
them  of  a considerable  source  of  income,  whilst 
the  annual  expenditure  of  the  baths  establish- 
ment has  been  relieved  in  a corresponding 
degree.  


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  WORKHOUSE 
IN  DULWICH. 

The  intention  of  the  St.  Saviour’s  Board  of 
Guardians  to  erect  a new  workhouse  at  Cham, 
pion  Hill,  Dulwich,  is  oaHsing  much  excite- 
ment and  opposition  amongst  the  residents  in 
that  locality.  The  land  upon  which  the  intended 
workhouse  is  to  be  erected  has  an  area  of  six 
acres  and  a half,  for  which  the  guardians  have 
agreed  to  pay  14,0001.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
upwards  of  2,0001.  an  acre,  whilst  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  itself  is  50,000Z.  Meetings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  tho  neighbourhood  have 
been  held  to  protest  against  the  undertaking, 
and  the  question  was  also  discussed  at  a meeting 
of  the  Camberwell  Vestry  held  last  week.  The 
feeling  of  the  vestry  was  almost  unanimous 
against  the  proposal,  and  a resolution  to  that 
effect  was  adopted,  but  there  can  be  little  or 
no  doubt  that  the  ereotion  of  the  building  will 
be  proceeded  with,  the  Local  Government 
Board  having  sanctioned  the  purchase  of  the 
site. 


March  19,  1881.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Sm, — I should  be  glad  to  know  (not  relishing 
the  ambiguity  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  James 
France  Hill)  any  other  method  of  making  an 
automatic  hot-water  apparatus  than  that  sug- 
gested by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Smeaton,  for 
the  cylinder  or  “Yankee”  system,  viz.,  a hot- 
water  store  cistern  fixed  in  the  most  convenient 
place  away  from  the  action  of  frost.  I cannot 
Buppose  that  Mr.  Hill,  whose  communication  I 
read  in  your  last  issue,  is  under  the  impression 
that  only  one  firm  knows  the  secret  of  making 
a perfectly  Belf-acting  apparatus  of  this  kind, 
which  may  be  seen  in  a dozen  or  more  cata- 
logues of  London  firms.  I have  watched  this 
work  most  closely,  and  would  suggest  that  your 
correspondent  should  point  out  the  improvement 
which  he  is  aware  of  to  make  a more  automatic 
system  than  the  following,  which,  I take  it  from 
his  letters,  is  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Smeaton : — 

1.  A boiler,  with  flow  and  return-pipe  between 
it  and  the  cylinder,  preferably  fixed  in  the 
kitchen. 

2.  To  the  cylinder  fixed  an  expansion-pipe, 
carried  above  the  cold-water  cistern,  open  at 
the  end. 

3.  The  cold  supply  oarried  direct  from  the 
oold-water  store-cistern  into  the  boiler  or 
cylinder,  no  branohes  of  any  kind  being  taken 
from  this  pipe  for  other  purposes. 

4.  All  draw-offs  for  hot  water  to  be  taken 
from  the  expansion- pipe,  thus  drawing  the 
hottest  water  in  the  system  without  any  ad- 
mixture of  cold. 

5.  A thorough  protection  of  the  flow,  return, 
supply,  and  expansion  pipes  by  a covering  of 
asbestos,  cork,  or  hair-felt,  or  any  other  good 
non- conductor. 

6.  A good  safety-valve,  which  it  is  the  merest 
nonsense  to  describe  as  a broken  reed. 

7.  It  is  a perfectly  easy  matter  to  obtain  a 
complete  circulation  in  the  expansion-pipe  by 
means  of  a smaller  pipe  being  carried  back 
again  into  the  return-pipe  of  the  oylinder,  and 
the  same  thing  applies  to  all  the  branches. 
This  was  also  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  in  some  former  correspon- 
dence. As  Mr.  Hill  has  thought  proper  to  let 
all  the  world  know,  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  oolumns,  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  whereby  “ the  most  safe  and  reliable 
system  known  ” may  be  constructed,  I think 
that  we  may  fairly  ask  him,  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  generally,  to  enlighten  our  darkness 
on  this  most  important  point. 

F.  Ceeswell  Hewett,  M.D.,  D.Sc., 

Late  Royal  Viotoria  Hospital,  Netley,  and  Military 
Hospital,  Halifax,  N.8. 


WHY  IS  NOT  LITTLE  QUEEN-STREET 
WIDENED  ? 

Sir,— We  will  begin  by  mentioning  that  we  have  not 
the  smallest  pecuniary  interest  in  this  improvement.  Our 
object  in  addressing  you  being  to  obtain  more  light  on  a 
subject  ofvital  publio  importance,oonsidering  the  accidents 
which  are  daily  occurring. 

A largely- signed  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Metro- 
politan  Board  of  Works  on  the  25th  ult.,  by  a deputation 
of  adjoining  owners  and  occupiers,  and  Mr.  Newton  Wilson 
speaking  on  their  behalf,  said  that  “the  prayer  of  the 
memorial  was  not  a new  one,  the  improvement  having  been 
asked  for  some  time  ago.  There  was,  however,  a daily 
increasing  necessity  for  carrying  out  the  improvement  in- 
asmuch ns  scarcely  a day  passed  without  the  occurrence  of 
some  accident  owiDg  to  the  narrowness  of  the  street  . He 
would  only  refer  to  two  accidents  that  had  occurred  during 
the  last  few  weeks,— Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  having  been  a 
victim  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  Mr.  Justice  Grove  only  a fort- 
nieht  before.  These  were  only  well-known  instances  of 
a-cidents  that  were  constantly  occurring.  Last  week 
three  accidents  had  occurred.  The  policemen  whose  dnty  it 
was  to  prevent,  if  possib'e,  any  blocks  in  the  traffic  found  it 
impossible  to  do  so.  The  improvement  praved  for  was  not 
merely  a local,  but  a metropolitan  one,  inasmuch  as  this 
narrow  street  was  an  important  connecting  link  not  only 
between  the  East  of  London  and  the  extreme  West,  but 
also  between  North  and  South.  The  particular  part  of  the 
street  whioh  required  to  be  improved  was  only  145  feet  in 
length,  and  was  located  at  the  northern  extremity.  It  was 
occupied  by  property  of  a very  sect  ndary  character,  and 
was,  in  fact,  in  such  it  state  that  it  had  been  condemned. 
He  wished  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Board 
to  this  fact,  as  the  present  time  presented  a very  favour- 
able opportunity  for  making  the  improvement  desired  at 
a minimum  of  oost,  and  if  there  wsb  any  delay  in  the 
matter,  the  oost  would  bo  very  much  more.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Wilson  said  the  question  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
notice  of  a Board  which  had  already  earned  the  gratitude 
of  the  metropolis  by  the  many  vast  publio  improvements 
whioh  it  had  carried  out. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  say  they  have  no 
power  to  take  the  work  into  their  own  hands,  but  have 
offered  to  contribute  one-half  the  net  cost  of  improvement 
if  cffeofed  by  the  local  board  of  St.  Giles's,  and  they  will 
lend  10,0002.  more  at  four  pfer  cent.,  repayable  in  fifteen 
years. 

Nearly  the  same  deputation  waited  on  the  local  board 
on  the  8th  inst.,  and  strongly  urged  them  to  accept  the 
terms  offered  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  the  subject 
will  be  considered  at  the  Board  meeting  on  Tuesday  next. 


“ Why,  of  oourse,  they  will  gladly  acoept  these  terms,” 
your  uninitiated  readers  will  exolaim. 

We  venture,  however,  to  prophesy  that  unlesB  much 

Eublio  pressure  be  brought  to  bear,  the  offer  will  be 
usbed  up  and  rejected,  on  the  plea  of  saving  expense  to 
the  ratepayers. 

“ Why  ? " the  said  readers  will  a9k. 

If  some  independent  member  of  the  local  board  will 
give  us  truthful  answers  to  the  following  questions,  the 
publio  will  perhaps  be  in  a position  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

1.  Are  any  members  of  the  local  board  in  favour  of  an 
alternative  scheme  for  forming  a new  Blreet  from  the 
corner  of  Great  and  Little  Queen  streets  into  Holborn  (by 
the  Royal  Music  Hall)  ? 

2.  Would  not  this  scheme  involve  the  demolition  of 
several  almost  now  warehouses  and  other  very  valuable 
property  ? 

3.  Are  any  members  of  the  local  board  owners  or 
leaseholders  of  any  property  so  affected ; and,  if  so,  to 
what  extent? 

4.  The  estimated  cost  of  widening  the  old  street,  and  also 
for  formmg  a new  one  ? 

5.  The  arguments  (if  any)  which  can  be  advanced  in 
support  of  the  great  expense  of  a new  street,  in  lieu  of 
widening  the  old  one  at  a comparatively  small  cost  ? 

Architects  and  Surveyors. 


CHIMNEY-DRAUGHT  AND  REDUCTION 
OF  PRESSURE. 

Sir. — I am  rather  surprised  at  Mr.  Edwards  stating,  on 
page  325,  that  “ none  care  to  incur  the  expense  of  buying 
an  anemometer  nor  taking  the  trouble  to  experiment  with 
it  in  the  case  of  household  chimneys.”  I should  have 
imagined  that,  as  Mr.  Edwards  has  written  and  published 
a good  deal  about  ventilation,  ho  would  have  both 
bought  and  used  an  anemometer  in  order  to  assist  him  in 
getting  reliable  results.  I had  to  do  so  mvself,  and  at 
page  451  of  the  “ Transactions  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Glasgow,  A.D.  1879,”  an  account  is  eiven  of 
some  experiments  I made  in  company  with  Dr.  Wallace, 
the  present  president,  with  the  chimney  of  my  dining- 
room. We  then  found  that,  with  the  door  shut,  the  air 
passed  into  the  fire-place  through  a 10-in.  diameter  tube 
at  the  rate  of  430  lineal  feet  per  minute;  door  open, 
470  ft. ; but  with  the  window  6 in.  up,  600  ft.,  or  36,000  ft. 
per  hour.  The  fire  in  this  case  was  not  large. 

As  to  Mr.  Edwards's  idea  that  the  draught  of  the  chim- 
ney causes  “ a reduction  of  pressure  in  an  apartment,” 
which  reduction  produces  “closeness,"  I fear  Mr.  Ed- 
wards is  rather  “ at  sea”  with  his  ideas  of  the  cause  of 
the  “draught”  or  up-current  in  the  chimney.  He  seems 
to  imagine  that  the  chimney  pulls  the  air  out  of  the  apart- 
ment, whereas  it  is  the  air  outside  of  the  apartment  that 
pushes  the  air  in  the  auartment  up  the  chimney.  The 
weight  of  the  column  of  heated  air  inside  of  the  chimney 
being  less  than  the  weight  of  the  column  of  air  of  equal 
height  outside  of  it,  the  consequence  is  that  the  difference 
of  pressure  at  the  foot  of  the  chimney  causes  the  heated 
lighter  air  to  ascend,  and  the  stronger  the  fire  the  hotter 
and  lighter  the  air  in  the  chimney,  and  so  the  greater  the 
9peed  of  the  up-current. 

Having  thought  over  this  explanation,  Mr.  Edwards 
must  try  to  get  some  other  cause  for  the  “ closeness  ” he 
mentions.  W.  P.  Buchan. 


AUCTIONEERS'  COMMISSIONS. 

GLASIER  AND  SON  V.  J.  O.  HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 

This  case  was  tried  at  Westminster  before 
Mr.  Justice  Field  and  a special  jury,  on  the  7th 
and  8th  inst.  The  action  was  brought  by  the 
Messrs.  Glasier,  auctioneers,  of  Charing-cross, 
against  Mr.  Halliwell  - Phillipps,  to  recover 
1.300Z.,  as  commission,  &c.,  on  the  sale  of  the 
Middle-hill  Estates,  on  the  borders  of  Gloucester- 
shire and  Worcestershire,  for  a sum  of  1L3,000Z. 

Mr.  Hardinge  Giffard,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Bigham 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs;  and  Mr.  Webster, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Barnes  represented  the  defendant. 

Justice  Field,  on  the  court  resuming  on  the 
8th,  said  he  considered  the  plaintiffs,  who  had 
closed  their  case  on  the  previous  day,  had  made 
out  no  case  to  go  to  the  jury,  and  he  would 
therefore  nonsuit  the  plaintiffs. 

Nonsuit  ordered  accordingly. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  these.  The  plaintiffs 
agreed  to  undertake  the  sale  of  the  property  by 
auction  for  the  sum  of  1Z.  per  cent,  upon  the 
amount  realised,  and  in  case  the  property  should 
not  be  sold  to  accept  the  sum  of  50  guineas, 
and  the  expenses  incurred.  They  had  said  in 
their  first  letter  to  the  defendant  on  the  subject 
that  they  would  have  no  charge  against  him 
unless  they  introduced  a purchaser.  At  the 
sale,  July  19,  1878,  the  properties  were  bought 
in  at  prices  fixed,  there  being  no  bidder  up  to 
the  amounts  required.  In  the  following  month, 
August  9th,  the  defendant  sold  one  part  of  the 
property  for  38,000Z.  and  in  October  the  other 
portion  for  75.000Z. , neither  of  the  buyers  having 
been  introduced  by  the  plaintiffs,  who  had,  how- 
ever, been  in  treaty  unsuccessfully  with  various 
other  parties.  The  contention  of  the  plaintiffs 
was  that  it  was  a oustom  of  trade  that  the  com- 
mission should  be  paid  on  the  amounts  realised 
for  property  sold  within  a reasonable  time  after 
an  auotion.  The  Judge  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  call  on  the  defendant’s  counsel  to  reply. 


The  Proposed  Townhall  for  Ramsgate 
will  be  erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  Barley,  the 
town  surveyor,  who  estimates  the  cost  at  18,000Z. 


Quantity  Surveying.  For  the  use  of  Surveyors, 

Architects,  Engineers,  and  Builders.  By  J. 

Leaning.  London : Spon,  16,  Charing-cross. 

1880. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  this  manual  is  to 
bring  about  the  adoption  of  a methodical  and 
uniform  mode  of  procedure  in  taking  off  quan- 
tities and  preparing  estimates.  It  contains  a 
large  amount  of  information,  and  numerous  hints 
and  suggestions  whioh  will  be  found  valuable 
by  the  student.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
it  will  of  itself  make  quantity-surveyors.  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  the  possession  of  the  know- 
ledge required  for  the  satisfactory  practice  of 
that  responsible  and  arduous  profession  ; but  it 
makes  readily  accessible  much  information 
which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  picked  up 
piecemeal.  Mr.  Leaning  appears  to  have  been 
brought  up  in  a good  school,  and  expresses  a 
wish,  in  a letter  accompanying  the  volume,  that 
it  should  be  known  that  he  gained  much  of  his 
knowledge  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Rickman.  We 
are  quite  disposed  to  think  him  correct  in  sup- 
posing that  his  sections  on  the  Order  of  Taking 
Off  on  various  principles,  Office  Practice,  the 
Settlement  of  Variations,  the  Treatment  of 
Works  of  Alteration  and  Restoration,  the  Law, 
the  forms  of  Bills  and  Sohednles  of  Prices,  and 
the  examples  of  Collections  and  Takmg-Off,  will 
be  found  useful. 


miscellanea. 

Society  of  Engineers.— At  a meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  held  on  Monday  evening, 
March  7th,  in  the  Society’s  Hall,  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  Mr.  Charles  Horsley,  president,  in 
the  chair,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles 
Gandon  on  “ Gas  Engines.”  The  author  gave  a 
brief  description  of  the  introduction  of  gas- 
engines,  and  stated  that  coal  gas  was  first 
practically  applied  for  working  engines  in  the 
“Lenoir”  and  “Hugon”  engines,  the  first  of 
which  was  patented  in  1860,  and  introduced 
into  this  country  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  The 
general  details  of  this  engine  were  described, 
and  several  defects  pointed  out,  such  as  the 
necessity  for  the  employment  of  electricity  for 
igniting  the  charges  of  gas  and  air,  and  the 
sudden  and  violent  shocks  caused  by  the  ex- 
plosions. The  “ Otto  & Langen”  gas-engine 
was  then  described,  which  dispensed  with  the 
use  of  eleotricity,  and  avoided  the  sudden  shocks 
by  utilising  the  explosions  to  compress  air,  which 
afterwards  imparted  motion  to  the  engine.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  chief  improvement 
made  in  the  construction  and  working  of  gas- 
engines  was  due  to  the  compression,  before 
ignition,  of  the  charges  of  gas  and  air,  by  which 
a larger  proportion  of  air  could  be  used  than 
would  form  an  explosive  mixture  under  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  force  thus  obtained 
being  gradual  and  continuous  instead  of  sadden, 
and  resulting  in  an  economy  in  the  gas  consump- 
tion, and  more  regular  working.  Several  gas- 
engines  constructed  on  this  principle  were 
described ; the  most  prominent  of  which  was 
the  “Otto  Silent  Gas  Engine,”  which  for 
economy  and  regular  working  seems  to  have 
the  preference,  the  consumption  of  gas  being 
given  at  21  cubic  feet  per  horse  power  per  hour, 
as  compared  with  40  to  70  cubic  feet  with 
former  engines. 

Bad  Building  at  Southgate. — At  the  High- 
gate  Police-court,  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  H.  Wyatt, 
builder,  of  Shaftesbury-road,  Hornsey-road, 
appeared  to  an  adjourned  summons,  taken  out 
by  the  Friern  Barnet  Sanitary  Board,  for 
ereoting  two  houses  on  the  Holly-park  Estate, 
New  Southgate,  without  having  used  proper 
mortar  or  oement  in  the  construction  of  the 
party  and  external  walls.  The  evidence  of 
three  surveyors,  in  support  of  the  summons,  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  compound  the  defendant 
was  using  for  building  the  back  additions  to  the 
two  houses  was  not  mortar  at  all,  but  a mixture 
of  top  mould  and  old  plaster  (spent  lime).  For 
the  defence  several  witnesses  were  examined, 
who  said  the  mortar  in  use  was  good,  but  they 
admitted  that  the  sample  before  the  court  was 
not  of  the  best  quality.  On  the  defendant  pro- 
mising to  pull  down  and  rebuild  with  proper 
mortar  the  back  additions  of  the  two  houses,  Mr. 
Bodkin,  the  magistrate,  said  he  thought  the 
justice  of  the  case  would  be  met  by  a fine  of  103. 
and  2Z.  3s.  costs. 
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School  Board  Schools. — At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  School  Board  for  London,  the  Works 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  “obtained 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  a sohool  to  provide 
accommodation  for  600  children  on  the  site  in 
Herton-road,  Tooting  (Lambeth  CC).  They  re- 
commend that,  so  soon  as  the  plans  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  Education  Department, 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  Stimpson  & Co.,  78, 
Brompton-road,  amounting  to  6,682Z.,  be  ac- 
cepted. The  cost  of  this  school  will  exceed  10Z. 
per  head,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  although  pro- 
vision will  only  be  made  at  present  for  600 
ohildren,  the  building  has  been  planned  with 
power  of  extension  ; and  cloakrooms  will  be  pro- 
vided for  a school  for  1,000  children  in  order  to 
save  future  expense.  When  the  school  is 
enlarged  the  cost  per  head  will  be  considerably 
reduced.  The  total  cost  per  head,  including  the 
cost  of  teachers’  rooms,  schoolkeeper’s  resi- 
dence, &o.,  is  11Z.  2s.  8d.  The  cost  of  the  site 
is  3,834 Z.  17s.  4d.  The  oommittee  have  also 
obtained  tenders  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
Monnow-road  school,  Bermondsey  (Southwark 
A A),  by  400  places,  and  for  carrying  out  various 
additions  to  the  existing  school.  They  recom- 
mend that,  bo  soon  as  the  plans  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  Education  Department,  the 
lowest  tender,  that  of  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  of 
Warren-lane  Wharf,  Woolwich,  amounting  to 
5,584Z.  be  accepted.  The  total  cost  per  head  of 
the  enlargement,  including  all  alterations 
rendered  necessary,  is  13Z.  19s.  2d.  The  total 
cost  per  head  of  the  whole  school  isl0Z.12B.10d. 
The  committee  have  also  obtained  tenders  for 
the  enlargement  of  East- street,  Lambeth,  school 
(Sub-division  F)  by  400  places,  and  for  pro- 
viding  additional  cloak  accommodation  for  the 
three  departments  of  the  existing  school.  They 
recommend  that,  so  soon  as  the  plans  Bhall  have 
been  approved  by  the  Education  Department,  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Atherton  & Latta,  of  71, 
Chrisp-street,  Poplar,  amounting  to  3,630 Z.,  be 
accepted.  The  total  cost  per  head  of  enlarge- 
ment is  9Z.  Is.  6d.  On  the  21st  of  April  last,  the 
Board  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Wall 
Brothers,  of  2a, Dale-road,  Kentish-town,  amount- 
ing to  5,436Z.,  for  the  erection  of  the  Brecknock 
School,  for  600  children,  on  the  site  in  York- 
road,  Camden-town  (Marylebone  Q).  The 
Education  Department  have  Bince  sanctioned  the 
provision  of  an  additional  400  .places  on  this 
site ; and,  as  the  contractors  are  Btill  on  the 
ground,  the  committee  have  obtained  a tender 
from  them  for  carrying  out  the  enlargement  on 
the  oontract  schedule  of  prices.  The  committee 
recommend  that,  so  soon  as  the  plans  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  Education  Department, 
this  tender,  which  amounts  to  2,484Z.,  be  ac- 
cepted. The  cost  per  head  of  enlargement  is 
6Z.  4s.  2d.”  The  report  was  adopted. 

Rateability  of  the  New  River  Company’s 
Property. — At  the  Court  of  General  Assess- 
ment Sessions,  Westminster,  on  the  9th  inst., 
the  New  River  Company  were  appellants  in 
three  cases.  In  the  appeal  against  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  they  stated  that,  as 
occupiers  of  land  and  mains  within  the  respon- 
dents’ parish,  they  were  assessed  at  4,260 L gross 
and  3.866Z.  rateable  value,  but  they  claimed  to 
have  these  amounts  reduced  to  2,974Z.  gross  and 
2,7041.  rateable.  The  Court  reduced  the  gross 
assessment  to  3,975Z.,  and  the  rateable  to 
3,318Z.,  each  to  pay  their  own  costs.  In  the 
appeal  against  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  Middlesex, 
it  appeared  that  the  appellants  were  assessed  by 
the  respondents  of  this  parish  at  8,286Z.  gross 
and  7,6201.  rateable.  This  assessment  was  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  5,3321.  gross  and  4,8481. 
rateable,  but  these  amounts  the  appellants 
wished  to  be  reduced  to  4,235Z.  gross  and  3,850Z. 
rateable.  A consultation  took  place  between 
the  counsel  on  each  Bide,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
reduce  the  gross  value  to  5,218Z.  gross  and 
4,349Z.  rateable,  each  party  to  pay  their  own 
costs.  There  was  a similar  appeal  by  the  com- 
pany against  the  rating  of  their  pipes  and  mains 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields,  for  which 
they  were  assessed  in  the  Bum  of  8,2S6Z.  gross 
and  7,520 Z.  rateable,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
figures  should  be  altered  so  as  to  reduce  the 
gross  value  to  5,2181.,  and  the  rateable  value 
to  4,3491 

Clock  Tower  Competition,  Brighton. — 

Forty-two  designs  have  been  sent  in  for  the 
proposed  clock  tower  and  public  conveniences 
in  the  North-street  Quadrant.  The  Works 
Committee  have  selected  the  three  designs 
marked  “ Passing  Away,”  a shield  with  a cross 
on  it,  and  “ Gravity,”  to  receive  respectively 
the  premiums  20Z.,  15Z.,  and  10Z. 


Cuneiform  Characters. — On  the  10th  inst., 
the  Rev.  W.  Houghton  concluded  a course  of  two 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  “The 
Probable  Picture  Origin  of  Cuneiform  Cha- 
racters.” Mr.  Houghton  commenced  his  first 
lecture  by  remarking  that  all  written  language 
had  probably  been  developed  from  pictorial 
signs  representing  either  objects  or  ideas.  A 
familiar  instance  of  this  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  the  ancient  Chinese 
characters  which  originally  were  purely  pictorial, 
but  which  had  gradually  been  modified  into  arbi- 
trary signs.  The  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed 
characters  of  the  Babylonians  had  been 
evolved  from  an  older  picture-writing  by  a pre- 
cisely similiar  process.  The  lecturer  then  went 
on  to  urge  that  the  Assyrians  had  borrowed 
their  symbols  from  the  Accadians,  and  to  specu- 
late on  the  probable  common  origin  of  the 
Chinese  and  Acoadian  characters.  Instances 
were  then  given  of  the  pictorial  form  lineal  or 
archaic  Assyrian  characters  as  distinguished 
from  the  cuneiform  or  wedge-Bhaped  into  whioh 
the  first  developed.  In  the  second  lecture  further 
instances  were  given,  and  among  the  most  in- 
teresting were  some  showing  in  what  high  esti- 
mation the  ancient  Assyrians  held  women. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  ideograph  or  symbol  for 
mother  consisted  of  a house  with  the  mark  con- 
ventionally used  to  denote  a deity  delineated 
between  the  horizontal  lines.  Again,  we  recog- 
nise in  the  lines  for  composing  the  symbol  for 
grace  and  dignity  the  same  mark  that  was  held 
to  have  denoted  a house,  with  the  addition  of 
the  sign  used  to  express  woman,  thus  clearly 
proving  that  the  Assyrians  knew  no  better  way 
of  signifying  grace  than  by  symbolising  a 
house  with  the  presence  of  a woman  to  give  it 
charm. 

The  Skeldergate  Bridge,  York.  — This 
bridge  has  been  opened.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  on  the  12th  of  June,  1878.  Designs 
were  submitted  for  consideration  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Page,  who  had  been  called  in  as  consulting 
engineer.  Mr.  Page,  however,  died  before  the 
final  selection  was  made ; but  the  oommittee 
obtained  the  services  of  his  son,  Mr.  George 
Gordon  Page,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  whose  designs  were 
finally  adopted.  According  to  the  Engineer  it 
is  of  Gothic  character,  in  keeping  with  the  many 
architectural  features  of  the  city.  The  bridge 
consists  of  five  arches,  three  of  which  cross  the 
river,  two  being  land  arches  for  the  waterside 
traffic.  The  centre  aroh  has  a span  of  90  ft. ; 
the  two  Bide  arches  have  spans  of  30  ft.  each ; 
and  the  two  land  arches  have  spans  of  24  ft. 
each.  The  30-ft.  span,  next  the  lodge,  is  a 
Bascule,  or  opening  bridge,  and  is  raised  or 
lowered  by  hydraulio  machinery.  Beneath  thiB 
opening  bridge  is  an  invert,  10  ft.  6 in.  below 
the  summer  level,  formed  of  brick  in  cement, 

2 ft.  6 in.  deep,  supported  on  a deep  bed  of 
concrete  on  piles.  The  bascule  bridge  is  formed 
with  eight  wrought-iron  girders,  affixed  to  a 
horizontal  shaft,  10  in.  in  diameter,  on  which 
they  turn.  These  girders  are  each  53  ft.  6 in. 
long,  the  portions  overhanging  the  opening  being 
about  35  ft.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge, 
including  the  abutments  of  the  land  arches,  is 
308  ft.  8 in.,  and  the  width  is  40  ft.  The  whole 
of  the  work  is  faced  with  Bramley  Fall  stone. 
The  Corporation  intrusted  the  ironwork  to 
Messrs.  Handyside  & Co.,  of  Derby,  doing 
the  foundations  and  masonry  by  its  own  work- 
men, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Styan,  the  city 
surveyor.  Mr.  Robert  Nunn  has  been  the  resi- 
dent engineer  under  Mr.  Page.  The  approaches 
have  involved  a considerable  amount  of  work, 
and  the  total  cost  of  bridge  and  approaches  is 
about  50,000Z. 

Compensation  Case.— In  the  Sheriffs’  Court, 
Red  Lion-square,  before  Mr.  Under -Sheriff 
Burchell  and  a special  jury,  the  case  of  Morgan 
v.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was  heard. 
It  was  a claim  for  copyhold  property,  1,  Chest- 
nut-row, Monte  Video-place,  Kentish  Town, 
taken  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for 
public  improvements.  Mr.  Grantham,  Q.C., 
M.P.,  was  counsel  for  the  claimants;  Mr.  Phil- 
brick,  Q.C.,  represented  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  The  business  carried  on  by  the 
claimant,  that  of  a wheelwright,  was  an  old- 
established  one.  Mr.  Alderman  Ellis,  who  was 
called  for  claimant,  estimated  the  claim  at 
6.000Z. ; Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgeman,  at  7,200Z. ; Mr. 
Virgoe  Buckland,  at  6,000Z.,  exclusive  of  fixtures 
and  loss  by  removal ; Mr.  Galsworthy,  about 
6.000Z. ; Mr.  J.  R.  Bonny  was  called  for  the 
Board,  and  gave  about  1,500Z. ; Mr.  Beadel, 
1.430Z. ; Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton,  1.435Z. ; Mr.  Furness, 
1,430Z.  The  jury  awarded  3,000Z. 


The  City  Walls  of  York. — The  other  even 
ing  a portion  of  the  terraced  platform  of  the 
city  walls  at  the  end  of  Monk-court,  and  at  the 
rear  of  Mr.  Gray’s  garden,  Min3ter-court,  fell  to 
the  ground.  There  was  soarcely  any  wind  at 
the  time,  and  the  portion  which  has  fallen  was 
apparently  in  a substantial  state  of  repair.  It 
is  surmised  that  the  foundations  have  been  in- 
juriously affected  by  the  great  quantity  of  rain 
and  snow  during  the  last  few  months.  A length 
of  about  30  ft.  of  the  terrace  has  fallen, 
together  with  the  entire  of  the  supporting-wall ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  ddbris,  which  amounts  to 
several  tons,  now  lies  in  a hollow  at  the  foot  of 
Mr.  Gray’s  garden,  immediately  adjoining  the 
Observatory.  The  battlemented  portion  of  the 
wall  remains  intact,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  gap  on  a level  with  the  rampart,  which 
aperture  is  the  only  sign  of  the  accident  to  be 
seen  from  Lord  Mayor’s-walk.  The  walls,  in 
many  places  on  Lord  Mayor’s-walk,  and  at  the 
back  of  the  houses  in  Gillygate,  are  in  sad  need 
of  repair.  The  York  Herald  says  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  mishap  will  call  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  generally,  and  the  corporation  parti- 
cularly, to  the  desirability  of  the  ancient  walls 
of  York  being  placed  in  an  efficient  state  of 
repair,  and  that  ere  long  the  walls  between 
Bootham  and  Monk  Bar  may  be  thoroughly 
restored  and  thrown  open  to  the  public,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  recently  done  between 
Monk  Bar  and  Layerthorpe  Postern. 

The  Projected  Channel  Tunnel. — The 
works  for  the  proposed  tunnel  from  Dover  to 
Calais  are  stated  to  have  made  such  satisfactory 
progress  that  itB  promoters,  Colonel  Beaumont, 
R.E.,  and  Captain  English,  R.E.,  are  now  able 
to  employ  three  Bhifts  of  men  constantly 
throughout  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  are 
sanguine  of  being  able  to  bore  about  30  ft.  per 
day  when  all  the  machinery  is  perfected.  At 
present,  two  drills,  worked  by  engines  driven  by 
compressed  air,  are  at  work,  and  about  thirty 
labourers  are  employed.  The  bore  is  7 ft.  in 
diameter,  and  the  soil  is  chalk.  It  is  so  firm  that 
the  engineers  are  of  opinion  that  no  brick  or 
cement  work  will  be  required  to  shore  it  up. 
Hitherto  the  difficulty  they  have  had  to  contend 
with  has  arisen  from  the  quantity  of  water 
which  has  found  its  way  into  the  cutting,  and 
which  has  been  pumped  out  by  means  of  a 
powerful  engine  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft  leading  into  the  tunnel.  This  shaft  is 
about  300  ft.  long,  and  the  boring  already 
accomplished  reaches  upwards  of  500  ft.  A new 
shaft  is  being  driven  through  Shakspeare  Cliff, 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  about  200  ft.  in 
depth.  This  will  enable  several  additional  hand3 
to  be  employed,  and  the  work  to  progress  much 
more  rapidly  than  at  present. 

The  Iron  Trade. — The  downward  movement 
of  prices  in  the  English  crude  iron  market  has 
been  fortunately  arrested,  and  though  it  would 
be  premature  to  say  how  far  the  slight  improve- 
ment experienced  will  prove  permanent,  there 
are  signs  of  a change  coming  full  of  encourage- 
ment even  to  the  most  timid.  The  lowest  level 
of  price  was  reached  last  week,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  the  rally  this  week  will  be  to  inspire 
more  confidence,  a feeling  which  appears  to 
have  made  itself  felt  already  in  several  markets. 
Although  stocks  of  pig-iron  at  Glasgow  and 
elsewhere  are  extraordinarily  heavy, — larger 
than  ever  before, — it  must  not  be  entirely  lost 
sight  of  that  consumption  is  growing  with  the 
production  of  crude  iron.  The  manufactured 
iron  market  still  continues  quiet,  but  the  steel 
trade  is  displaying  renewed  vitality.  Ship- 
building operations,  now  the  weather  has  fairly 
broken,  are  in  full  swing  again,  and  engine- 
works,  boiler-makers,  and  makers  of  heavy  . iron 
and  steel  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effeots  of 
that  briskness.  Orders  for  railway  rolling-stock 
are  also  becoming  more  abundant. — Iron. 

Italy  of  Old.— The  Times  correspondent 
says  that  in  the  excavations  now  being  carried 
on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatre  at  Ostia, 
an  altar  of  remarkable  beauty  has  just  been  dis- 
covered. Upon  it  are  subjects  illustrating  the 
birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  sculptured  in  such 
high  relief  that  some  of  the  figures  are  almost 
detached  from  the  ground.  On  one  side  is  the 
Palatine,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Velabrum, 
and  the  shepherd  Faustulus  looking  down  from 
the  oliff  upon  the  twin  boys ; on  another  are 
Rhea  Silvia  and  the  god  Mars,  with  a genius 
above  them  drawing  them  together ; while  on 
the  third  are  Cupids  playing  with  the  helmet  and 
arms  of  the  divinity.  It  is  the  most  important 
work  of  art  discovered  for  some  time  at  Ostia, 
and  is  in  a fine  state  of  preservation. 
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Sanitary  Assurance. — On  Tuesday  night 
Professor  F.  de  Ckaumonb  delivered  a lecture 
to  a large  audienoe  at  the  London  Institution 
on  sanitary  assurance.  Mr.  J.  Erie  Eriohsen, 

F. R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, took  the  chair.  The  leoturer  observed 
that  of  the  700,000  deaths  per  annum  recorded 
by  the  Registrar- General  consumption  caused 
about  70,000 ; diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  100,000 ; diarrhooa,  33,000 ; enteric 
fever,  11,000;  scarlet  fever,  25,000;  and  diph- 
theria, 3,500.  Some  of  these  diseases  could  be 
prevented  altogether  if  dwelling-houses  were 
put  in  a good  sanitary  state,  and  others  might 
be  modified  to  a very  material  extent.  These 
diseases  were  propagated  by  foul  air  and  foul 
water.  The  lecturer  went  on  to  show  the  fear- 
ful extent  of  mortality  and  sickness  caused  by 
defective  sanitary  arrangements,  and  to  call 
attention  to  the  Sanitary  Assurance  Associa- 
tion which  had  been  formed  last  November. 
The  object  of  this  association  was  to  inspect 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  dwellings  of 
those  who  chose  to  become  members.  When  a 
house  was  found  to  be  in  a proper  sanitary  con- 
dition, a certificate  would  be  granted.  Mr. 
Eriohsen  said  that  the  work  of  the  surgeon  was 
materially  retarded  or  aided  by  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  house  in  which  the  patient  lay. 
He  cordially  approved  of  the  association,  and 
thought  it  had  a large  field  of  usefulness  be- 
fore it.  On  the  motion  of  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter,  a vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  lecturer. 

Tapestry  Painting  Exhibition.  — The 
judges, — Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  bart.,  and  Mr. 

G.  F.  Watts,  R.A., — have  awarded  the  prizes  in 
the  Tapestry  Painting  Exhibition,  now  being 
held  at  the  galleries  of  Messrs.  Howell  & James, 
Regent-street.  Amateur : the  Princess  Mary 
prize,  presented  by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide,  Duchess  of  Teck,  to  the  Countess  of 
Warwiok ; the  Lady  Patronesses  prize,  a gold 
badge,  presented  in  the  name  of  the  lady 
patronesses,  Miss  M.  Shoesmith;  the  Queen 
prize,  five  guineas,  presented  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Queen  newspaper,  for  lady-amateurs,  Miss 
Ethel  Cameron- Galton ; the  Ladies'  Gazette  of 
Fashion  prize,  five  guineas,  presented  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Ladies’  Gazette  of  Fashion, 
Miss  Emily  A.  Berridge;  the  judges’  prize,  a 
silver  badge,  presented  in  the  name  of  the 
judges,  Miss  A.  Goodday ; the  studio  prize,  a 
silver  badge,  presented  by  Messrs.  Howell  & 
James,  for  the  best  work  exhibited  by  any  lady 
who  has  had  a course  of  ten  lessons  in  their  art- 
Btudio,  Miss  S.  Lawson.  Designs : Prize  of  two 
guineas  and  one  guinea  for  a panel  of  GO  by  20, 
not  awarded  ; prize  of  one  guinea  for  a panel  of 
33  by  17,  Miss  Mayo.  Various  other  prizeB 
were  awarded. 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain.— At 

a meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  on  March 
9th,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair, 
the  discussion  was  continued  upon  the  paper 
read  at  the  last  meeting  by  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C., 
F.C.S.,  upon  the  Law  in  Relation  to  Sanitary 
Progress.  With  regard  to  the  re-arrangement  of 
districts,  there  was  thought  to  be  very  little 
doubt  that  for  all  sanitary  legislation  it  was 
desirable  that  the  division  should  be  in  con- 
formity with  some  natural  or  physical  feature, 
such  as  river  basins.  It  was  considered  that  the 
removal  of  urban  and  rural  distinctions  would 
be  a great  benefit,  and  that  a Ministry  of  Public 
Health  should  be  formed,  to  guide,  enoourage, 
and  control  local  self-government,  and  place  it 
on  a good  basis.  Most  of  the  speakers  agreed 
with  Mr.  Michael  that  sanitary  legislation,  to 
be  effective,  must  be  compulsory,  especially  as 
regards  the  isolation  of  infectious  diseases  and 
the  prevention  of  over-crowded  dwellings.  I 
The  International  Medical  and  Sani-  I 
tary  Exhibition. — The  arrangements  for  this 
exhibition  are  progressing  so  satisfactorily  that 
it  promises  to  be  the  most  important  sanitary 
exhibition  hitherto  organised  in  this  country. 
Applications  for  space  are  now  being  rapidly 
sent  in,  as  the  31st  inst.  is  the  last  day  fixed  by 
the  committee  for  receiving  them.  Up  to 
March  15th  applications  for  981  feet  had  been 
received  by  the  committee.  The  guarantee 
fund,  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  last 
Tuesday,  was  reported  to  amount  to  1,026/.  7s. 

Fall  of  Houses  in  Stratford.— A block  of 
shops  and  houses  has  been  in  course  of  erection 
in  Angel-lane,  Stratford.  Two  of  the  centre 
houses  on  Wednesday  last  fell  in  with  a loud 
crash.  One  man  was  severely  injured,  and  it 
is  feared  that  some  of  the  workmen  are  in  the 
ruins.  The  debris  fell  into  the  basement. 


The  City  and  Technical  Education. — 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Technical  Education  was  held  on 
Monday,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Mercers’  Company. 
Cheapside.  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  M.P.,  pre- 
sided. The  Council  reported  that  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  central  institution  at  Kensington, — 
to  be  built  at  their  instance, — would  exceed 
50,000?.,  and  the  total  cost  was  estimated  at 
76,000?.  The  establishment  of  local  classes  had 
done  much  towards  exciting  an  interest  in 
technical  education  in  manufacturing  districts. 
Grants  to  the  University  and  King’s  Colleges 
(400?.  a year  eaoh),  the  Horological  Institute 
(500?.  and  350?.  a year),  Nottingham  (105?.), 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union  (105?.),  and 
Artisans’  Institute  (300?.),  had  been  carefully 
expended.  Grants  were  promised  of  250?.  to 
the  School  of  Art  Wood-carving,  and  105?.  to 
the  Mining  Association  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
In  18S0,  816  students  presented  themselves  for 
examination.  This  year,  up  to  the  present,  the 
returns  to  the  central  office  showed  that  about 
2,500  candidates  were  studying  twenty-three 
subjects  of  instruction  at  seventy-eight  differ, 
ent  centres. 

Blackbrook,  St.  Helen's. — This  neighbour- 
hood has  been  long  in  want  of  school  accommoda- 
tion. The  Messrs.  Richard  Evans,  of  the  Hay- 
dock  Collieries,  have  erected,  on  a prominent 
and  advantageous  site,  a large  and  substantial 
block  of  school  buildings  for  boys,  girls,  and 
infants.  The  arrangements  include  (in  addition 
to  the  school-rooms),  class-rooms,  galleries,  lava- 
tories, cloak-rooms,  &c.,  and  spacious  yards.  The 
desks  and  fittings  (supplied  by  Messrs.  Colman 
& Glendinning)  have  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments. The  schools  are  so  arranged  that  meet- 
ings, other  than  for  school  purposes,  can  be 
held  in  them  if  desired.  The  designs  are  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  architect,  of  Liverpool,  and 
the  builder  is  Mr.  William  Owen,  of  that  city. 

Halifax. — St.  James’s  Church,  Halifax,  is 
undergoing  renovation.  The  whole  of  the 
walls,  ceiling,  and  gallery  fronts  have  been  de- 
corated by  Mr.  Binns,  of  King-cross.  The  gas 
standards  have  been  supplied  by  the  Midland 
Metal  Works,  Coventry  ; and  a pulpit  by  Messrs. 
Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham.  All  the  heavily- 
leaded  windows  have  been  removed,  and 
replaced  by  windows  in  cathedral  glass  of  two 
tints,  supplied  by  Mr.  Stafford,  plumber,  of 
Halifax.  The  open  stalls  in  the  nave  of  the 
church  have  been  made  by  Mr.  W.  Gaines, 
joiner,  of  Stannary.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  under  the  plans  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Barber, 
architect,  Halifax. 

Wednesbury  and  the  Walsall  Sewerage 
Scheme. — The  Wednesbury  Local  Board,  with 
the  view,  if  possible,  of  obviating  the  necessity  of 
opposition  to  the  Walsall  Sewerage  Soheme,  on 
the  ground  of  the  Walsall  Corporation  requiring 
land  in  the  district  of  Wednesbury,  which  may 
hereafter  be  required  by  the  Board  for  sewage 
irrigation,  have  agreed  to  appoint  Mr.  Pritohard, 
of  Birmingham  and  London,  to  report  an  the 
matter,  and  especially  as  to  the  suitability  of  a 
scheme  for  Wednesbury  of  other  lands  than 
those  in  question. 

Serjeanta’-inn  Hall  and  Chapel. — The 

building  in  Serjeants’-inn,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Churoh  of  England 
Sunday  School  Institute,  who  will  in  future 
make  it  the  centre  of  their  operations.  They 
will  have  the  advantage  of  its  lecture-hall  for 
conferences,  meetings,  &o. — City  Press. 

Acoustic  Improvements. — We  are  glad  to 
learn  from  an  official  letter  that  kthe  introduc- 
tion to  the  Lecture  Theatre  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Engert  of  his 
patent  apparatus  for  the  improvement  and  dis- 
tribution of  sound  has  remedied  the  acoustic 
defects  of  the  room  to  a very  considerable 
extent,  although  he  was  not  allowed  to  employ 
the  invention  in  its  entirety. 

The  Wesley ans  of  Radcliffe  are  about  to 
erect  a handsome  chapel  to  accommodate  850 
persons.  The  commission  has  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith,  of  42,  Market-street,  Man- 
chester, whose  design  has  been  selected  in 
competition  with  Mr.  Woodhouse,  of  Bolton,  and 
Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke,  of  Bury. 

Droitwich. — The  recently-appointed  rector 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  Droitwich,  has  initiated  a move- 
ment to  restore  or  rebuild  the  church.  A meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
whether  efforts  shall  be  made  to  erect  a new 
church  on  another  site,  or  restore  the  present 
structure. 


Chelsea. — The  Chelsea  Yestry  have  adopted 
a report  submitted  by  their  surveyor,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Stayton,  C.E.,  offering  to  co-operate  with  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  effecting  au 
improvement  in  the  northern  approach  to  the 
new  Battersea  Bridge.  They  have  also  re- 
solved that  the  parish  mortuary  in  the  old 
burial-ground  in  King’s-road  be  reconstructed, 
“ and  made  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
the  age,”  and  have  requested  the  surveyor  to 
submit  plans  and  estimates  of  the  same. 

“ Ornament.”— On  Thursday,  the  17th  inst., 
Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  gave,  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, Albemarle-street,  the  first  of  a serieB  of 
four  lectures  on  “ Ornament  Historically  and 
Critically  considered.”  The  rest  will  follow  on 
March  24th,  March  31st,  and  April  7th. 


TENDERS 

For  Rodditch  sewerage  works, 
Beasley,  engineers : — 

Dyer,  Camberwell  

Coker,  Luton  (too  late:  

ltidal  & Armsori,  Sheffield  

Rigby,  Worksop 

Davison,  Shildon 

Jevou9,  Dudley  

Dickson,  Sevenoaks  

Harris,  Great  Harwood  

Mackay,  Hereford 

Raynor,  Liverpool 

Carrall  k Lewis,  Birmingham  .... 

Bnrkitt,  Birmingham  

Smith,  Westminster! 

Jones  k Fitzmaurice,  Birmingham 

Vale.  Kidderminster  (too  late) 

Smith,  Basford  

Law,  Kidderminster  (accepted) 
Fell,  Leamington  


Messrs.  Gotto  Si 

.£12,733  0 0 
, 11,707  0 O 
, 10,317  0 O 
, 9,900  0 O 

9,718  0 0 
9,033  o 0 
8,999  0 0 
8,770  0 O 
8,311  0 0 
8,269  0 0 
8,100  0 O 
8,100  0 O 
7,976  0 0 
7,900  0 0 
7,920  0 0 
7,149  0 0 
7,061  0 0 
6,239  0 0 


For  repairs  and  decoration  to  the  Corn  Exchange 
promises,  Leighton  Buzzard.  Mr.  Frederick  Gotto. 
architect : — 

Gibbs,  Leighton  Buzzard £100  0 0 

Webb,  Leighton  Buzzard 99  10  0 

J.  & R.  Parser,  Leighton  Buzzard  ...  92  0 0 

Putt,  Leighton  Buzzard  (aocepted)...,  89  0 0 


For  stables,  farm  buildings,  garden  walls,  and  altera- 
tions to  mansion,  for  Mis9  J.  D.  Smith,  at  King’s  Ride 
Ascot.  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  H.  S.  Leonard : — 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co.  (accepted) £16,765  0 0 

Nojcompetition. 


For  warehouse,  Aldermanbury.  Messrs.  Ford&Hesketb 
architects : — 

Kirk  k Randall  £5,071  0 0 

Hurt 4,9 16  0 0 

Peto  Bros 4,910  0 0 

Conder 4,661  0 0 

Lawrence  4/60  0 0 

Perry  & Co 4,022  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons  4,574  0 O 

Simpson  k Son 4,551  0 0 

McLaehlan  k Sons  4,533  0 0 

Scrivener&Co 4,514  0 0 

Ashby,  Bro9 4,473  0 O 

Brass  (accepted) 4,395  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  Board  school,  for  600  children, 
at  Merton-road,  Tooting,  for  the  London  School  Board. 
Mr.  K.  R.  Robson,  architect 

Marsland  £6,996  0 0 

Nightingale  0,991  o 0 

Tyermau 6,897  0 0 

Higg9  k Hill 6,310  0 0 

Stimp9on  k Co ...  0,692  0 0 


For  tbe  erection  of  new  Board  school,  for  800  children, 
at  Oldridge-road,  Holly-grove,  Balbam-road,  for  tho 
London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  nrebiteot 


Lather  Bros.. 

L.  A H.  Roberts  

Shepherd 

Marsland 

Hobson  

Dowo9 

Thompson  

Higgs  & Hill 

Nightingale  

Jerrard  

Lawrence  

Stimpson  & Co.  (accepted)  . 


8,791  0 0 
8,743  0 0 
8,733  0 0 
8,691  0 0 
8,629  0 0 
8,620  0 0 
8,661  0 0 
8,362  0 0 
8,269  0 0 


For  additions  to  Board  school  at  Albion-road  East, 
Shepherd's-bush,  for  the  London  School  Hoard.  Mr. 
E.  R.  Robson,  architect : — 

Booth  & Sons  £1,185  0 0 

Rankin 4,097  0 0 

Chappel  4,006  0 0 

S&  Hill 3,963  0 0 

& Oldrey 3,932  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  3,896  0 0 

Chamberlain 3,769  0 0 

Tonguo  3,733  0 0 

Grover 3,080  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co. 3,623  0 0 


For  alterations  at  Church-street,  Chelsea,  for  tho  London 
General  Omnibus  Company.  Mr.  Tosh,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  Bolton  •.  — 

Goddard £805  0 0 

Richeirs  k Mount  616  0 0 

Brown  499  0 0 

Evans 490  0 0 

Boyce  469  10  0 

Lucas  & Son 467-  0 0 

Ricbardsou  455  10  0 

Beale  418  0 0 

Judd  420  0 0 

Garrud  419  15  O 
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For  the  erection  of  hospital  for  infectious  diseases,  to 
accommodate  twenty-four  beds,  Keycol  Hill,  Sitting- 
bourne.  Mr.  W.  Leonard  Grant,  architect:  — 

Hopper,  Rochester... £M"5  0 0 

Soaeer,  Borden. 4,149  0 0 

Naylar,  Rochester  4,116  0 0 

Jones  & Co..  Gloucester 4,090  0 0 

Vaughan,  Maidstone  4,060  0 0 

Adcock,  Dover  4,045  0 0 

Shrubsole,  Faverbham  3,988  0 0 

Calluud,  Rochester 3,970  0 0 

Denne,  W aimer 3,890  0 0 

Pavev,  Sittingbource 3,889  0 0 

Cornelius,  Whitstable 3,849  0 0 

Beaumont,  Milton  (accepted)  3.817  0 0 

Judges,  Boughton  3,475  0 0 

Hughes,  Whitstable 3,421  0 0 


For  the  Omega-street  schools,  to  accommodate  923  chil- 
dren, for  the  Portsmouth  School  Board.  Mr.  Archd.  H. 
Ford,  architect : — 

Seal  Bros.,  Richmond  £10,600  0 0 

Jones  & Co  , Gloucester 8.750  0 0 

Long'ey,  Worth  (Sussex)  8,568  0 0 

Quick,  Southsea 8,363  0 0 

Burbidge  9,265  0 0 

W.  B.  & C.  Light,  Landport 8,190  0 0 

Ward,  Southsea 7,926  0 0 

Toll,  Southsea 7,900  0 0 

Haytor,  Landport  7,795  0 0 

Evans,  Southsea 7,777  0 0 

Cooper.  Landport 7,513  0 0 

Lewis,  Southsea 7,425  o 9 

Earwaker,  Southsea  (accepted) . . ..  7,210  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  four  houses  for  Mr.  Isaac  Hatters- 
ley,  Lincoln.  Mr.  Thos.  Martin,  architect : — 

Cowon  & Lansdown,  Lincoln  £798  0 0 

Wright,  Lincoln  787  0 0 

J & H.  Woolhonse,  Lincoln  780  0 0 

Horton,  Lincoln* 662  0 0 

Chambers,  Liocoln 596  10  0 

Cox  (accepted) 595  0 0 

This  tender  did  not  include  front  fencing  and  pali- 
sading,  nor  back  fence  walls,  amounting  to  over  60£. 


For  new  chancel  and  re-seating  St.  James’s  Church, 
Shirley,  Southampton  :— 

Chancel.  Seats. 

Dyer £1,019  £400 

Bull  & Sons 975  376 

Chapman  960  029 

Brinton  & Bone 


Stevens  & 8on  (accepted)  . 915 
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For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Surprise  Tavern, 
Bowling-green-lane.  Mr.  J.  Miller,  architect  : — 

Gill  £1,976  0 0 

8mith  1,799  0 0 

Adams 1,689  0 0 

Griffiths  1,605  0 0 

Tardier  1,641  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  1,517  0 0 

For  house,  in  the  Bulmershe-road,  Reading,  for  Mr. 
W.  Belcher.  Mr.  William  Simmons,  architect.  No 
quantities : — 

Wernham £168  0 0 

Blake  465  0 0 


For  two  houses,  Highfield,  Southampton,  for  Mr.  Henry 
Scrase.  Messrs.  J.  G.  Poole  A Son,  architects.  Quanti- 
ties supplied 

Stevens  & Son,  Southampton  £556  0 0 

Sandon,  Southampton  ( 538  0 0 

Holt,  Freemantle  527  0 0 

Bailey  & Son,  Southampton 623  19  0 

Martin,  Southampton  519  0 0 

Colo,  Freemantle 507  0 0 

Palmer,  Freemantle  507  0 0 

Bostock,  Southampton  499  14  4 


For  the  ereotion  of  villa  residence,  Hastings,  for  Mr. 
M.  Hurlstone.  Mr.  D.  Jones,  architect.  Quantities 


Cousaons,  Hastings £865  0 0 

Womcraley,  Hastings 858  0 0 

Avis,  Hastings  (accepted)  829  0 0 

Stubberfleld,  Ore  828  0 0 


For  building  new  wing  to  the  Crown  Hotel,  Southamp- 
ton. Mr.  A.  W.  Galbraith,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Wyott,  Southampton  £1,433  0 0 

Sanders.  Southampton  1,374  0 0 

Crook,  Southampton  1,350  0 0 

Grimwood,  Winchester 1,330  0 0 

Colo,  Southampton 1,250  0 0 


For  alterations  to  premises,  corner  of  Tottenham- 
court-road  and  Rnston-road,  for  MeBBra.  Chas.  Laker  & 
Co.  Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph  & Pearson,  architects;  Mr. 
S.  B.  Wilson,  surveyor: — 

Pritchard  £3,395  0 0 

Patrick  3,388  0 0 

Lnogtnead  & Way  3.317  0 0 

Scrivener 3.317  0 0 

Axford 3,275  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  3,18)  0 0 

Williams 3,057  0 0 


For  alterations  to  plant  at  Messrs.  Gordon  & Co.’s 
brewery,  Caledsnian-road.  Messrs.  Scamell  & Colyer, 
engineers ; — 

Bennett  A Son  (accepted). 


For  additions  to  the  Royal  Hotel,  Clacton-on-Sea,  for 
the  Clacton-on-Sea  Hotel  Company  (Limited).  Mr.  F.  E. 


Morris,  architect:  — 

Totgus,  Plurastead £2,110  0 0 

Saur.ders  & Son,  Dedham 1,935  0 0 

A.  & E.  Candler.  Claoton 1,865  0 0 

Dupont,  Colchester 1,783  0 0 


Everett  & Son,  Colchester  (accepted)  1,770  0 0 


For  alterations  at  No.  3,  The  Pavement,  Clapham,  for 
Messrs.  Stringer  & Bird  -. — 

Garrett  A Sod  (accepted). 


The  Lincoln  Urban  Sanitary  Board  accepted,  on  Tues- 
day last,  the  schedule  of  prices  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Cowen 
It  Lansdown  for  the  connexions  to  the  main  sewerage. 
The  Authority  refused  the  lowest  tender  of  Mr.  R.  Conder  ; 
and  Messrs.  Binns,  Brothers,  withdrew  their  tender, 
which  was  the  next  lowest. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

8.  I.  (we  are  not  able  to  aselst).— J.  F.  H (imoeceesary).— H.  4 Co. 

A.  D. — T. W.  A— R.  P.-J.  H.  8— E.  C.  A.-J.  B.-E.  A.  L.— 
J.  T.— J.  P.  N.— J.  E.  P.— R.  B 4 Sou.— Mr.  M,— J.  M.  Q — J.  & W.— 
3.  * Co.-H.  8.  S.— L.  * W.— Dr.  O — T.  E.  O — Prof.  D.-A.  0.— 
J.  A.— W.  H.  M.— V.  B.— O.  C.  H - Major  H.— T.  M.  D.— R.  E.  8.— 
J.  w.— W.  8.  A Sons.— P.  A M. — A.  J.  B.-W.  W — F.  E M - P.  A 
Co.— J.  H.— O.  H.— F.  A H — C.  B — W.  G.— R.  H.  R — H.  R A Co.— 
W.  S.— T.  D.— J.  G.  P.  A Sou  — W.  H.-P.  L.— G.  A B.-A.  0 — 
8.  R.  E.— H.  8.— J.  W.  H.— A.  H.  F.— E.  W.  W.— A.  C.  E.— A.  W.  G. 
— E.  H. — M.  A C.— G.  H. 

All  statements  of  facte,  Hat*  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
ad  dree  sts. 

Noth. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  re.t*,  of  couree,  with  the  anthors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIP* 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

8lx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4«.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0..  Gd. 
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Flaxmaris  Designs  at  Burlington  House. 


stern,  and  fearful,  and  beautiful  compositions 
which  the  words  of  the  poet  suggested  to  the 
HE  position  which  susceptible  mind  of  tbe  artist. 

Flaxman  holds  The  well-known  designs  from  the  “Iliad”  and 
in  the  world  of  the  “ Odyssey  ” also  are  brimful  of  Homer, — of 
art  is  apart,  and  the  imagery,  and  of  the  rhythm  and  march  of 
by  itself.  He  those  Greek  heroic  songs  which  tell  of  the  siege 
6tands  alone.  He  °t  Troy  and  the  adventures  by  sea  and  land  of 
was  not  tbe  first  that  classic  Sindbad,  the  astute  and  wily  Prince 
ofscnlptore,even  Ithaoa.  And  we  delight  in  the  vigorous  con- 
of  modern  centu-  ception,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  delicacy,  and 
riee,  because  that  fresh  originality  of  the  compositions  which  so 
involves  super-  aptly>  simply,  and  exquisitely  illustrate  the 
eminent  excel-  personages  and  stories  of  these  old  Greek  epics, 
lence  in  the  From  Bunyan’s  “Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  also, 
working  out  of  sufficient  charming  sketches  exist  to  excite 
form  in  marble,  our  wish  to  see  more,  for  many  parts  of  this 
or  Eome  other  quaint  old  pious  fiction, — if  fiction  that  may  be 
Bolid  material ; called  which  oonveys  so  many  momentous 
but,  in  sculptural  J truths, — are  worthy  of  such  simple,  congenial, 
design,  simply,  j and  ingenious  illustrations  as  Flaxman,  and  such 
and  by  itself,  be  waB  absolutely  tbe  first  of  all  kindred  spirits  as  Thrupp,  can  give  it. 


time,  ancient  or  modern. 

The  wide  world  has  been  somewhat  slow  in 
recognising  this,  for  well-founded  and  jnst 
reputation,  like  the  best  and  most  enduring 
timber,  is  not  of  rapid  growth;  but  every 
successive  year  now  the  more  surely  establishes 
this  artist’s  pre-eminence,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  wherever  civilisation  spreads  ; and 
the  little  meek  soulptor  of  Buokiogham-street, 
Fitzroy-square,  takes  his  place  in  that  grand 
group  of  noble  English  spirits  which  includes 


In  the  collection  lately  open  to  the  public 
at  Burlington  House,  and  already  commented 
on  in  our  pages  to  a certain  extent,  none  of 
Flaxman’s  designs  from  Dante  appeared.  The 
engravings  from  these,  however,  are  usually 
to  be  found  in  art  libraries,  and  many  of  them 
are  of  extreme  beauty.  Appropriately  they 
were  designed  in  Italy,  during  the  seven  years 
the  sculptor  resided  there.  Yet,  although  the 
“Divina  Commedia  ” is  religious  in  theme  and 


contents,  it  by  no  means  comprised  even  the 
larger  portion  of  the  designs  of  Flaxman,  of 
which  many,  wholly  independent  of  these,  are  to 
be  seen  at  the  London  University  College  in 
Gower-street,  in  the  shape,  chiefly,  of  models  and 
rilievi  of  the  colossal,  life-sized,  and  reduced  pro- 
portions. Also  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
as  at  Petworth  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  our 
metropolitan  catbedral  and  minster,  are  to  be 
seen  noble  works  in  marble  of  his  design.  Never- 
theless, dignified  and  refined  as  are  these  pro- 
ductions, the  reputation  of  this  great  artist  will 
ever  rest  chiefly  on  his  enchanting  compositions 
in  pure  outline,  in  which  province  he  is  pre-emi- 
nent far  above  any  other  artist  of  any  age  or 
country.  Never  before  or  since  have  such  magio 
effects  been  produced  by  so  few  lines  ; and,  by 
their  means,  of  all  the  sculptors  of  modern 
time,  he  is  the  one  whose  teachings  have  had 
the  most  power  over  recent  art,  not  only  in 
Britain,  but  on  the  Continent,  where  he  is 
reverenced,  perhaps,  even  more  than  he  is  ab 
home.  His  labours  and  example  have  been  of 
vast  service  to  various  European  schools  of  art, 
of  painting  as  well  as  sculpture, — in  purifying 
and  refining  them,  and  in  illustrating  how  much 
may  be  done  by  simplicity  combined  with 
elevated  fancy.  In  a late  article  in  the  Globe 
it  was  well  said  that  “ The  influence  of  Flax- 
man  is  to  be  traced  since  in  the  work  of 
men  who  have  had  more  success  and  lees 
merit.” 


In  the  same  article  also  appeared  some  very 
interesting  fresh  details  of  his  life,  which  would 
make  us  recur  to  the  consideration  that  at  pre- 
sent  the  world  possesses  no  adequate  biography 
of  him.  Of  Blake,  a great  designer  also  in  his 
wild  bub  pious  way,  several  welcome  volumes  of 
reminiscence  have  appeared  lately,  but,  of 
Flaxman,  our  sculptor  for  all  time,  we  have 
little  beyond  the  short  account  prefixed  to  his 


character,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  spirit 
Newton,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  some  few  ' of  the  sculptor  did  not  vibrate  strictly  in 
others.  harmony  with  that  of  the  Italian  poet,  as  it 

First  and  foremost,  he  was  a good  man,  pure  may  be  recognised  that  he  was  most  happy  in 
i spirit  and  life,  a sincere  Christian,  and  in  j those  sacred  compositions  which  he  indepen- 
religious  subjects,  such  as  those  he  treated  , dently  designed,  direct  from  the  promptings  of 
from  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Acts  of  Mercy,  his  Holy  Writ. 

soul  delighted.  And  yet,  when,  on  the  other  | The  late  selection  consisted  wholly  of  original 

hand,  he  applied  his  pencil  to  the  illustration  of  , drawings,  sketches,  and  designs,  by  John  „ t ^ 

classic  mythology,  he  was  more  Greek  than  the  Flaxma’-  ; and  to  the  sensitive  lover  of  this  published  lectures,  and  we  venture  to  suggest 
Greeks  themselves,  except,  indeed,  it  may  be  . artist’s  work  there  was  much  satisfaction  in  per-  the  theme  to  the  literary  world.  So  lcTvely, 
i said  that  he  always  rendered  purely  whatever  | ceiving  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  compositions  pare,  and  interesting  a journey  through  this 
' he  touched.  . pre-eminent  among  them  were  those  which  have  life  is  calculated  to  afford  a doable  lesson,— an 

His  designs,  for  instance,  from  the  prim mval  been  already  engraved  and  revealed  to  the  example  in  virtue  as  well  as  in  art.  It  was 
tales  in  tbe  Theogony,  and  Works  and  Days  public,  and  also  that  they  have  been  thus  trans-  not  so  long  ago  but  that  oral  passages  and 
of  Hesiod,  seem  so  to  float  in  the  fresh  ether  of  lat*  d in  a decent  and  faithful  spirit  by  Blake,  anecdotes  and  recollections  may  be  still  float- 
the  early  dawn  and  morning  of  the  earcb,  that  Peroli,  and  others.  ing,  which,  not  yet  inscribed  in  print,  should 

there  is  nothing  else  in  the  world  now  like  There  were,  however,  among  the  number  dis-  be  so  ere  it  is  too  late;  and  as  our  con- 
them  for  this  delicious  quality  of  sentiment,  played  on  the  walls  and  screens,  many  gems  of  j tribution  we  append  the  following  traits,  which 
And  if  we  give  free  way  to  the  spirit  of  tbe  design,  unexpected  in  composition,  and  exqui-  have  come  to  us  from  a private  source. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  Nash,  the 
Court  architect  of  the  period,  was  much  em- 
ployed by  George  IV.,  and  had  the  control  of 
the  sculptural  decorations  of  Buckingham 
Palace.  In  adding  little  figures  to  his  archi- 
tectural models,  a young  student  of  sculpture 


give 

i dream  they  inspire,  we  hang  over  them  with  Bite  in  fancy,  that  have  not,  up  to  the  pre- 
an  enthralled  and  raptured  gaze,  which,  for  the  sent,  been  engraved  and  published,  but  whioh 
itime,  shuts  out,  far  away,  the  complications  of  would  well  assist  in  giving  novel  interest,  by 
: present  existence,  and  entrances  us  in  such  a way  of  illustration,  to  some  fuller  record 
lolassic  Paradise  as  when  Earth  met  Heaven,  and  of  their  author’s  life  and  labours  that  has 

ligods  and  men  were  on  colloquial  terms.  Suoh  as  yet  appeared.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  

ipower  have  a few  simple  lines  from  Flagman's  indicate  especially  any  of  these  comparatively  I had  assisted  him ; and  the  architect,  beingat 

.magic  pencil ! ( unstudied  thoughts,  inasmuch  as  those  visitors  j this  time  in  treaty  with  Flaxman  in  respect  to 

. Whi!e  °°ntemplat'ng>  on  the  other  hand,  his  who  trnly  love  Flaxman  will  have  selected  best  : some  of  the  proposed  sculpture,  intimated  to 

■inventions  from  the  Prometheus  chained,  the  for  themselves  those  they  preferred  to  oontem-  him  that  if  his  protSgd  were  admitted  into  the 

nAgamemnon,  the  Supplicants,  and  the  Furies,  plate,  in  which  respect  also  the  collection  offered 

I we  feel  afresh  the  rugged  power  of  -fEsohylus,  a fertile  field  for  exploration  as  well  as  enjoy- 

ed seem  to  hear  the  conflict  and  the  wail  of  the  ment. 


sculptor’s  studio,  he  would  not  forget  the  cir- 
cumstance in  confirming  the  commissions.  This 
led  to  Flaxman  receiving  him,  which  was  an 


I , . . . . , U'-'  -i-  UV-IUIOU  U.OC1  > 111LU,  *y  LUUI1  WHS  an 

[barly  classic  tragic  drama,  as  we  marvel  at  tho  ] Interesting,  however,  and  various  as  were  its  ( unusual  thiug  at  that  time  for  a sculptor  of 
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repute  to  do,  without  a considerable  premium, 
which,  however,  was  wholly  remitted  in  this 
case.  Some  months  after  this  time,  during 
which  the  young  student  had  been  enjoying  the 
above  advantages,  Flaxman,  on  coming  into  his 
studio  one  morning,  at  nine  o’clock,  which  was 
his  usual  hour  for  commencing  his  daily  work, 
addressed  him  in  these  words, — “ My  young 
friend,  I reoeivei  you  into  my  studio  on  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Nash,  and  on  the  under- 
standing that  I was  to  have  certain  works  of 
sculpture  to  execute  for  the  palace.  Mr.  Nash 
has  not  kept  his  promise  to  me ; but  that  is  no 
fault  of  yours,  and  it  shall  make  no  difference 
between  you  and  me ; and  I shall  be  pleased  to 
see  you  here  as  heretofore.”  Of  which  privilege, 
indeed,  the  student  continued  gratefully  to  avail 
himself  until  such  time  as  he  received  inde- 
pendent commissions  himself. 

From  the  same  Bource  we  can  add,  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  kindliness  of  Flaxman’s 
disposition,  that,  at  this  time,  he  permitted  his 
workmen  to  have  subjects  in  marble  for  them- 
selves proceeding  in  his  studio,  simultaneously 
with  his  own,  although  he  could  scarcely  tell 
how  much  might  be  lost  to  the  advance  of 
his  own  work  by  the  progress  . of  theirs. 
Possibly  they  were  all  as  upright  in  spirit  as 
he  was  himself ; nevertheless,  the  granting  of 
this  privilege  evinoed  the  unsuspicious  ami- 
ability which  was  a part  of  his  gentle  nature. 

Simple  as  these  traits  are,  it  may  be  well  that 
they  should  not  be  wholly  lost,  and  to  them 
we  will  add  another,  which,  however,  has 
already  appeared  among  the  autobiographio 
reminiscences  of  Benjamin  Haydon.  In  the 
memoranda  of  the  year  1826,  by  this  enthu- 
siastic artist,  occurs  the  following  passage : 

“ Afterwards  I called  on  Flaxman,  who  received 
me  most  kindly.  I Baw  hiB  ‘ Michael.’  The 
head  is  fine.  ‘ Mr.  Flaxman,’  I said,  ‘ I wish 
to  renew  my  acquaintance,  after  twenty  years 
interval.’  ‘ Mr.  Haydon,’  he  replied,  ‘ I am 
happy  to  see  you ; walk  in.’  ‘ Mr.  Flaxman, 
sir,  you  look  well.’  ‘ Sir,  I am  well,’  he 
rejoined,  ‘ thanks  to  the  Lord.  I am  seventy- 
two,  and  ready  to  go  when  the  Lord  pleases.’  ” 
And  the  painter  remarks  on  the  look  of  sincere 
piety  with  whioh  these  words  were  accom- 
panied. 

Death,  however,  was  not  long  in  coming : 
for  very  shortly  after  this  conversation  occurred, 
the  decease  of  this  good  and  great  man  took 
place;  not,  however,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  which  he  did  not  live  quite  to  attain, 
but  in  his  seventy-second  year,  which  is  pro- 
bably what  he  mentioned  to  Haydon.  Having 
been  born  on  July  the  6th,  1755,  he  departed 
this  life  December  the  7th,  1826. 


AT 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  LECTURES 
THE  ACADEMY. 

It  is  a gratifying  evidence  of  the  advance  of 
liberal  spirit  in  criticising  and  studying  archi- 
tecture that  the  lectures  of  an  architect  so 
completely  identified  practically,  as  Mr.  Street 
is,  with  Gothic  architecture,  should  represent  so 
catholic  a tone  as  his  Royal  Academy  lectures 
on  architecture  do  represent.  We  have  drawn 
attention  lately  to  the  predominance  in  the 
representation  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the 
architectural  elections  at  the  Royal  Academy ; 
and  our  opinion  is  not  altered  on  that  point. 
But  it  is  at  least  something  per  contra  to  find  a 
modern  Gothic  architect  of  the  most  pronounced 
type  willing  to  take  so  broad  a view  of  the 
subject  as  Mr.  Street  has  taken  in  his  opening 
lectures,  and  to  show  so  much  recognition  of 
the  merits  of  the  semi-Gothic  architecture  of 
certain  periods  in  Italy  as  he  has  shown. 

In  his  first  lecture,  delivered  on  February 
14th,*  Mr.  Street  not  only  gave  to  his  hearers 
very  good  and  liberally-minded  counsel  as  to 
the  manner  in  whioh  the  art  of  architecture 
should  be  regarded  by  those  who  wish  to  prac- 
tise it  or  to  understand  it,  but  he  touohed  also, 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  on  some  miscon- 
ceptions in  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which 
good  architecture  may  be  or  has  been  produced, 
misconceptions  which  have  been  unfortunately 
fostered  if  not  suggested  by  very  able  and 
widely-read  architectural  critics,  and  in  regard 
to  which  a word  of  protest  comes  very  well  in 
season.  For  example,  in  regard  to  the  question 
how  far  drawing  is  of  value  in  its  reference  to 
architectural  production,  Mr.  Street  evidently 
will  have  none  of  the  criticism  which  represents 


• All  the  lectures  are  given  in  our  columns. 


drawing  as  a mere  modern  delusion,  incompatible 
with  the  production  of  true  and  honest  architec- 
ture. He  points  out  that  good  drawing,  as 
involving  clear  expression  and  delineation  of 
features,  is  of  great  value  as  a training,  and 
oan,  at  least,  have  no  detrimental  effeot  on  the 
ultimate  production  of  the  building.  He  dis- 
poses entirely  of  the  idea  that,  because  in  the 
Middle  Ages  architects’  drawings  were  like 
what  children’s  drawing  would  be  now, 
therefore  the  negleot  of  drawing  is  the  surest 
way  to  build  like  the  men  whose  works 
we  now  admire.  “ It  is,”  as  he  says,  and 
as  we  have  often  said  in  nearly  the  same 
words,  “ impossible  in  this  respect  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  men  who  had  not 
our  facilities  and  our  system  of  education.  It 
is  true,  we  are  not  better  artists  than  they  were ; 
but,  in  one  sense,  we  can  draw  better,  and  are, 
therefore,  bound  to  do  so.”  And  he  makes  a 
most  useful  and  necessary  suggestion  that,  in 
regard  to  the  practical  use  of  drawing,  it  is 
necessary  to  acquire  the  habit  of  seeing  in  your 
mind  what  you  want  to  draw  before  you  draw  it. 
This  i3  a faculty  which  the  greatest  artists 
seem  to  possess  naturally ; which  may  be  to  a 
great  extent  acquired,  or  at  least  greatly  deve- 
loped, by  practice,  but  whioh  some  men  seem 
never  to  acquire.  This  latter  disability,  how- 
ever, we  Btrongly  surmise  is  due  much  more  to 
indifference  and  to  want  of  systematic  effort 
than  to  entire  inherent  inability.  Most  men, 
we  imagine,  could  acquire  this  habit  of  what 
may  be  called  mental  drawing,  or  mentally  pic- 
turing the  object  before  prooeeding  to  delineate 
it,  if  they  really  try  to  do  so.  But  too  many 
students  get  into  the  habit  of  trusting  to  a trick 
of  the  pencil,  and  make  it,  in  fact,  design  for 
them  in  a sort  of  “ Planchette  ” fashion.  In 
speaking  of  drawing  in  relation  to  architecture, 
a word  was  thrown  in  as  to  the  importance  of 
some  study  of  the  drawing  of  architectural 
detail  by  painters  if  they  wish  to  introduce 
architecture  in  their  pictures.  The  students  of 
all  classes  at  the  Academy,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, attend  the  architectural  lectures,  and 
the  young  painters  would  do  well  to  make  a 
note  of  this  advice.  It  is  impossible  to  repre- 
sent architectural  detail  on  a small  scale  in  a 
sketch  or  a picture,  unless  the  artist  under- 
stands the  real  form  and  lines  of  such  details, 
and  knows  how  to  represent  the  essential  lines 
or  features  when  drawing  on  so  small  a soale 
that  much  of  the  detail  must  be  omitted.  The 
power  of  doing  this  whioh  is  shown  by  Prout 
in  bis  pencil  sketches  was  remarked  upon  by 
Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  eccentric  but  suggestive  cata- 
logue to  the  Prout  and  Hunt  exhibition  in  Bond- 
street  some  little  time  since.  Mr.  Street  instances 
Turner  in  the  same  way,  and  he  certainly  showed 
the  power  of  doing  this  sometimes,  but  at  other 
times  his  architectural  details  are  rather  odd 
and  unsatisfactory.  Prout,  an  infinitely  smaller 
artist,  was  professedly  an  artist  dealing  in  the 
representation  of  architecture,  and  for  that 
reason  his  sketches  are  very  well  worthy  of 
study  in  this  respect,  so  far  as  the  indication  of 
form  in  architectural  detail  is  concerned  ; not 
in  regard  to  tone  and  colour,  in  which  he  was  a 
confirmed  mannerist. 

If  it  is  of  some  value  to  the  painter  to  learn 
a little  in  the  province  of  the  architect,  it  is 
of  equal,  or  perhaps  of  more,  importance  to  the 
architect  to  learn  something  in  the  province  of 
the  painter.  How  much  this  something  should  be 
is  a question  of  some  little  difficulty.  Mr.  Street 
puts,  again  almost  in  word3  which  we  have 
often  used,  the  dilemma  that  if  drawing  from 
the  life  is  carried  a very  little  way,  it  is  of  no 
service,  and  if  more  attention  and  time  are 
bestowed  upon  it,  the  architect  must  necessarily 
neglect  much  of  the  absolutely  essential  prac- 
tical part  of  his  training,  and  perhaps  end  in  be- 
coming an  inferior  artist  and  an  incompletely 
educated  architect  combined.  The  idea  that 
architects  as  a rule  should  endeavour  to  be 
painters  and  sculptors  as  well  is  an  illusion 
whioh  any  painter  or  sculptor  could  dissipate 
for  them.  We  do  not  quite  conclude,  however, 
that  even  a moderate  degree  of  life-drawing, 
such  as  may  be  carried  on  without  the  neglect 
of  architectural  education  in  its  proper  sense,  is 
necessarily  useless.  It  certainly  assists  in 
training  the  eye  and  hand,  and  it  enables  the 
architect  to  understand  better  the  point  of  view 
of  the  sculptor  and  painter  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  work  in  conjunction  with  them. 
Moreover,  even  without  becoming  an  accom- 
plished figure-draughtsman  on  a largo  scale, 
it  is  no  slight  advantage  and  merit  on 
the  part  of  an  architect  to  be  able  to 


draw  in  on  his  elevations  and  perspective 

views  such  figures  as  may  be  introduced 
as  the  sculptural  element  of  the  design, 
in  an  artistic  manner  and  with  the  eyes  of 
understanding,  although  such  parts  of  the  work 
may  have  to  be  turned  over  to  the  sculptor  for 
ultimate  design  and  execution.  Our  conclusion 
is  that  drawing  from  the  life  is  desirable  for 
every  one  who  is  an  artist  in  any  sense,  only 
with  the  caution  that  those  with  whom  figure- 
drawing must  be  only  a means  and  not  an  end 
should  bear  this  restriction  in  mind,  and  should 
neither  spend  a disproportionate  time  over  it,  nor 
deceive  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  are 
acquiring  the  right  to  compete  with  the  sculptor 
or  the  painter  on  the  latter’s  own  ground.  They 
are  gaining  a valuable  and  interesting  auxiliary 
training,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Street  strongly  recommends  modelling  to 
architectural  students,  going  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  in  his  opinion,  all  the  decorative  sculpture 
or  oarving  of  a building  ought  to  be  modelled 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  _ architect.  The 
students  might  reply  by  asking  the  lecturer 
whether  he  practised  what  he  preached,  because 
the  suggestion  opens  a large^  question,  which  we 
cannot  pass  over.  If  all  the  decorative  work 
should  be  modelled  by  the  architect,  obviously 
the  architect  must  undertake  nothing  more  than 
he  can  personally  superintend  and  design.  How 
will  this  apply  to  the  case  of  men  who  are 
carrying  out  the  great  and  multifarious  medley 
of  works  which  are  now  in  some  cases  nominally 
designed  by  one  architect  ? Obviously  people 
who  are  carrying  on  practice  on  that  Beale  could 
not  model  their  decorations.  A late  distin- 
guished and  successful  architect,  whom  Mr. 
Street  regards  as  his  teacher,  complained,  in  his 
autobiography,  that  he  had  had  such  an  amount 
of  bad  carving  done  for  him,  which  bad  dis- 
credited him  in  some  degree.  Who  was  to 
blame  but  himself  ? Why  did  he  allow  it  to  be 
done  ? Simply  because  he  undertook  such  a 
mass  of  work  that  such  things  as  carved 
decoration  had  to  be  turned  over  to  contractors 
to  do  in  the  lump.  It  seems  to  us  that  students 
constantly  get  advice  in  regard  to  the  earnest 
thought  and  attention  they  should  give  to  every 
detail  of  their  designs  from  those  who  are  mani- 
festly engaged  in  far  more  work  than  they  can 
possibly  give  such  attention  to  themselves. 
Example  is  better  than  precept.  We  shall  think 
more  of  this  kind  of  teaching  on  the  part  of 
successful  architects  when  we  find  any  success- 
ful English  architects  willing  to  do  what  some 
successful  French  architects  have  done,  to  be 
content  with  devoting  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  to  one  important  building,  with  the  view 
of  making  it  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  to  live 
really  as  artists  carrying  on  designs  personally, 
and  not  as  employers  of  artistic  labour.  In  one 
part  of  his  first  lecture  Mr.  Street  denounces, 
and  justly,  the  idea  of  young  men  taking  to 
architecture  from  no  real  love  of  it,  but  because 
they  are  told  they  can  make  a living  out  of  it, 
and  points  out  that  this  is  reducing  the  art  to 
the  level  of  a trade.  So  it  is  ; but  even-handed 
justice  would  say  that  such  criticism  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  some  of  those  who,  pro- 
fessing to  be  art-architects,  have  made  their 
art  really  very  like  the  carrying  on  of  a success- 
ful trade  in  a certain  class  of  detail,  supplied 
from  an  office  full  of  draughtsmen  whioh  consti- 
tutes a kind  of  manufactory  for  such  detail.  We 
hold  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  points 
that  can  possibly  be  urged  in  regard  to  the 
architectural  practice  of  the  present  day.  The 
morale  of  the  matter  seems  so  plain  when  the 
inquirer  comes  to  look  into  it  in  an  unprejudiced 
spirit.  If  architecture  is,  as  Mr.  Street  and 
others  would  claim  for  it,  essentially  an  art, 
and  not  a mere  business  (and  in  that  view 
we  entirely  ooncur),  it  should  be  no  more 
right  for  an  architect  to  have  a quantity 
of  work  going  on  by  proxy  at  the  hands  of 
draughtsmen  than  it  should  be  for  an  emi- 
nent painter  to  have  a number  of  young  men 
painting  pictures  in  his  name,  and  he  giving 
them  a general  look  over  and  some  finishing 
touches.  The  cases  are  not  quite  parallel,  in  so 
far  as  the  picture  is  actually  the  personal  work 
of  the  painter’s  own  hands,  and  the  building,  the 
actual  structure,  is  not  the  actual  work  of  the 
architect’s  own  hands ; but  the  design  for  it 
should  be  so,  and  the  details  also,  unless  his 
office  or  Btudio  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an 
art  manufactory. 

The  general  views  in  regard  to  the  profession, 
expressed  in  the  first  lecture,  are  what  we  con- 
sidered to  be  specially  suggestive  of  comment : 
the  sketch  of  Italian,  French,  and  English  Thir- 
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teenth  century  architecture  in  the  following 
lectures  is  admirable,  as  every  one  would  expect  it 
to  be,  and  Mr.  Street’s  way  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  Italian  architecture,  the  style  of  which 
is  so  foreign  in  many  respects  to  his  own  obvious 
and  practically  illustrated  sympathies,  is  another 
example  of  a desirable  liberality  of  feeling  in 
his  view  of  his  subject.  In  speaking  of  the 
French  Mediaeval  architects,  he  puts  in  what  is 
probably  the  real  common-sense  way  the  fact, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  said  by  agitators 
against  the  architectural  profession,  that  we  do 
not  know  the  names  of  the  architects  or  de- 
signers except  in  a few  isolated  cases.  Mr. 
Street  does  not  say  that  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  buildings  grew  of  themselves 
under  the  miraculous  consensus  of  gloriously- 
impelled  working  men.  He  only  says  “that 
the  artist  was  so  careless  of  everything  but  the 
perfection  of  his  work,  that  it  is  rare  indeed  if  we 
know  his  name,  or  anything  about  the  way  of 
hia  life  or  the  manner  in  which  he  set  to  work 
at  the  development  of  his  plans.” 

One  remark  in  regard  to  a well-known  build- 
ing seems  open  to  question.  Mr.  Street,  like 
many  other  Gothic  architects,  holds  up  for  ad- 
miration the  independent  spirit  of  the  architect 
who  designed  the  later  spire  of  Chartres,  entirely 
ignoring  any  idea  of  symmetry  with  the  earlier 
one.  This  is  the  usual  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter ; and  we  regard  it  as  mistaken  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  although  there  is  an 
historical  interest  in  the  present  lop-sided 
arrangement,  we  hold  that  the  symmetrical 
appearance  of  two  great  western  towers  alike 
in  main  design,  though  perhaps  differing  in  minor 
details,  is  a much  grander  and  more  complete 
architectural  effect  than  such  a fasade  as 
Chartres  presents.  Secondly,  we  entertain  hardly 
a doubt  that  the  man  who  built  the  later  spire 
would  have  liked  to  pull  down  the  earlier  one 
and  build  it  the  same  way;  and  that,  in  fact, 
one  object  he  had  in  building  a spire  of  a new 
design  would  very  likely  have  been  to  persuade 
the  good  people  of  Chartres  how  much  superior 
his  design  was  to  the  original,  and  induce  them 
to  give  him  a second  commission. 

Going  back  to  the  first  lecture  for  a moment, 
we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  enforcing  the 
remark  which  the  lecturer  makes  in  regard  to 
the  great  effect  of  mouldings  for  good  or  bad  on 
the  building  to  which  they  are  applied.  He 
says,  “ Never  believe  any  one  who  speaks  lightly 
of  the  science  or  art  of  moulding.  (I  call  it  by 
both  terms  because  it  embraces  both.)  By  no 
teBt  can  you  separate  good  work  from  bad  more 
surely  than  by  the  comparison  of  the  mouldings.” 
This  is  quite  true  and  very  important  for 
architectural  students  to  remember ; and  we 
may  add  that  when  a building  is  in  progress  it 
is  a very  good  plan,  besides  profiling  the  mould- 
ings full  size,  to  draw  them  in  accurately  to 
scale  on  a tolerably  large-scale  elevation  of  the 
whole  building,  and  thus  judge  of  their  effect  in 
relation  to  one  another.  To  another  remark  we 
may  venture  to  put  a note  of  interrogation, 
viz.,  that  the  architect,  “ above  all  men,”  has  a 
delight  in  the  past,  because  ho  can  read  its 
records  in  their  most  permanent  and  visibly 
intelligible  form.  In  his  book  on  “ Brick  and 
Marble  Architecture  in  Italy,”  Mr.  Street 
expressed  the  opinion  that  no  one  could  enjoy 
a tour  as  much  as  an  architect.  This  enthusiasm 
has  its  pleasant  side,  but  it  is  not  well  that 
architectural  students,  or  students  of  anything, 
should  be  encouraged  to  think  that  their  own 
particular  subject  is  the  most  interesting  of  all 
subjects.  And  in  regard  to  the  records  of  the 
past  it  certainly  is  not  the  case.  Literature  is 
the  most  valuable  of  all  of  these,  and  Plato  and 
Sophocles  are  more  to  mankind  than  even  the 
Parthenon.  To  publish  this  course  of  leotures  in 
full  we  have  cramped  ourselves  in  other  direc- 
tions, but  we  are  disposed  to  think  that;  few  of 
our  readers  who  give  them  due  attention  will 
blame  us  for  having  done  so. 


Whitchurch  (Chester). — Serious  complaint 
is  made  of  the  scarcity  of  cottages  here  for  la- 
bouring men.  To  make  the  matter  still  worse,  the 
Local  Board  have  given  several  f am  lies  notice 
to  quit  their  houses  in  Green-end,  Whitohnich, 
by  June,  for  improvements.  Over-crowdiucr  is 
said  to  exist  to  a great  extent,  and  it  is  urged 
that,  if  the  great  landowners  would  only  dispose 
of  some  of  their  land  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
plenty  of  people  would  buy  for  building  pur- 
poses, to  escape  from  the  unhealthy  hovels  they 
are  forced  to  resie’e  in  at  present  in  the  centre 
of  the  town. 


THE  LAW  OF  LIGHT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

The  state  of  the  law  of  light  in  the  United 
States  of  America  must  be  considered  favourable 
to  the  views  of  those  who  advocate  a change  in 
that  branch  of  our  law  in  this  country.  At  the 
same  time  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  as  adverse  to 
rights  of  light  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  though 
it,  undoubtedly,  taken  as  a whole,  places  an 
owner  of  the  servient  tenement  in  a much  more 
favourable  position  then  he  finds  himself  in  in 
this  country.  The  doctrine  of  the  English  law 
m regard  to  ancient  lights  is,  it  is  said  in  that 
weighty  work,  Kenc’s  “Commentaries  on  Ameri- 
can Law,”  “not  much  relished  in  this  oountry 
owing  to  the  rapid  changes  and  improvements  in 
our  oities  and  villages,”  since  it  would  “affect 
essentially  the  value  of  vacant  lots,  or  of  lots 
with  feeble  and  low  buildings  upon  them.”  And 
Mr.  Washburne,  in  his  work  on  “ Real  Pro- 
perty,” also  points  out  “ there  is  a strong  ten- 
dency of  the  law  in  this  country  against  allowing 
a light  of  right  to  be  acquired  as  an  easement 
by  mere  enjoyment.”  And  there  can  bo  no 
question  that  if  the  tendencies  of  the  law  were 
not  favourably  regarded  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  they  would  very  soon  in  their 
State  legislatures  pass  Acts  by  which  the  law 
would  be  altered  to  their  satisfaction.  On  the 
contrary,  so  far  as  the  State  legislatures  have 
dealt  with  this  question,  which  appears  to  have 
occurred  only  in  one  instance,  the  object  has 
been  in  direct  opposition  to  the  views  of  the  legis- 
lature  in  our  country.  For  by  Chapter  Ninety 
of  the  General  Statutes  of  Massachusetts,  it  seems 
that  a right  to  light  by  mere  enjoyment  is 
actually  prevented.  Looking  more  minutely 
into  the  question,  the  majority  of  the  States 
appear  to  be  adverse  to  the  English  doc- 
trines, and  in  a recent  case  (Ray  v.  Sweeny)  in 
the  Kentucky  Court,  it  is  pointed  out  that  what 
we  may  term  the  American  view  prevails  in  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Vermont, 
and  West  Virginia,  whilst  the  English  doctrine 
is  only  upheld  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Louisiana, 
and  New  Jersey. 

The  law  on  this  subject,  however,  was  for  a 
long  time  in  a very  unsettled  condition,  and  the 
year  1838  may  be  considered  the  time  at  which 
the  tendency  against  the  English  view  began  to 
have  a real  force.  In  that  year  the  important 
case  of  Parker  i>.  Edgarton  (19  Wendell,  309) 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
and  very  strong  opinions  were  expressed  by  the 
Bench  against  the  English  law.  “There  is,”  it 
was  stated  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned 
judge,  “no  principle  upon  which  the  modern 
English  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  lights  can  be 
supported.  It  is  an  anomaly  in  the  law.  It  may 
do  well  enough  in  England,  and  I see  that  it  has 
recently  been  sanctioned  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment [the  Prescription  Act].  But  it  cannot  be 
applied  iu  the  growing  towns  and  villages  of 
this  country  without  working  the  most  mis- 
ohievous  consequences.”  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  from  this  that  no  right  to  light  at  all 
can  be  gained  in  America;  for,  putting  aside 
an  express  covenant  or  agreement  between  the 
owners  of  the  servient  and  dominant  tenements, 
the  law  stands  thus,  as  expressed  in  the  head- 
note  to  the  above  case  “ To  authorise  the 
presumption  of  a grant,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
easement  must  not  only  be  uninterrupted  for 
the  period  of  twenty  years,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
verse, not  by  leave  or  favour,  but  under  a claim 
or  assertion  of  a right,  and  it  must  be  with  the 
knowledge  and  acquiescence  of  the  owner  of  the 
servient  tenement,”  and  this  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  American  law  on  this  subject  has 
been  approved  by  the  leading  jurists  of  the 
United  States.  The  mere  fact  that  there  must 
be  knowledge  and  acquiescence  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement  would  alone 
constitute  a marked  difference  between  the 
English  and  American  law,  &c.,  since  a mere 
enjoyment  of  the  right  without  interference  of 
any  sort  by  the  owner  of  the  servient  tenement 
would,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  ob- 
viously be  insufficient  to  found  a right.  To  a 
great  extent,  therefore,  there  must  be  some 
kind  of  agreement  between  the  two  owners  in 
order  to  create  a right.  Thus  it  is  clear  that 
EulLsIi  and  American  law  on  this  subject  has 
been  not  only  becoming  different,  but  the  gap 
has  been  widening  from  year  to  year,  .-'hortly 
after  the  Prescription  Act  passed,  we  see  the 
case  of  Parker  v.  Foote,  decided  in  a manner 
much  opposed  to  the  principles  of  this  statute, 


and  whilst  the  principles  of  this  Act  have  been 
carefully  enforced  in  England,  those  of  Parker  v. 
Foote  have  been  equally  oarefully  followed  in 
America,  thus  increasing  the  distance  between 
the  two  systems  of  law.  Here,  therefore,  we 
have  two  nations,  each  starting  with  the  same 
system,  founded  on  that  of  the  Roman  law, 
and  in  most  branches  of  their  municipal  law 
remaining  closely  identified,  yet  in  this  one 
branch  differing  more  widely  every  year,  afford- 
ing also  an  illustration  of  the  effects  of  national 
characteristics  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  locality 
upon  the  laws  of  a country,  which  is  of  far  wider 
interest  than  the  actual  legal  doctrine. 


THE  FRENCH  GALLERY. 

Tiie  twenty-eighth  Spring  Exhibition  at  Mr. 
Wallis’s  Gallery,  which  opened  this  week,  con- 
tains some  very  interesting  works.  Among 
these  we  are  inclined  to  single  out  especially  a 
picture  entitled  “Easter  Sunday”  (80)  as  a 
work  of  remarkable  merit  by  a young  artist 
whose  name  is  not  as  yet  much  known  here, 
HerrO.  Piltz.  The  picture  represents  the  gal- 
lery in  some  small  Lutheran  Church,  possibly  in 
Saxony ; the  spectator  is  facing  the  gallery 
front,  and  has  a good  view  of  its  occupants, 
chiefly  men,  apparently  men  of  a humble  work- 
ing olass,  in  their  “ Sunday  clothes.”  The 
church  is  an  old  low-roofed,  whitewashed  in- 
terior, decorated  in  a simple  manner  with 
flowers.  At  the  back  of  the  picture  is  seen  the 
small  characteristic-looking  organ,  an  old  and 
battered  instrument,  its  white  metal  pipes  a 
good  deal  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  the  whole 
instrument  having  a strong  look  of  “ local 
colour”  about  it.  But  the  interest  of  the  pic- 
ture is  in  the  character  of  the  faces.  They 
impress  us  as  absolutely  real ; specimens  of 
human  character  transferred  to  the  canvas  with 
great  insight  and  executive  skill,  and  no  attempt 
at  any  conventional  interest.  It  is  long  since 
we  have  seen  a picture  by  a new  artist  so 
simply  and  successfully  natural. 

Professor  Muller’s  large  painting  of  the  Court- 
yard of  the  Doge’s  Palace  (17),  represented  as 
occupied  by  figures  of  the  time  when  Venice 
was  in  her  glory,  has  the  power  of  colour  and 
conception  which  usually  distinguishes  this  able 
painter’s  works,  but  with  also  the  same  com- 
parative sombreness  of  tone,  which  strikes  one 
more  in  the  case  of  a scene  of  this  kind,  where  a 
certain  brilliancy  of  effect  would  naturally  be 
looked  for.  This  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
first  wall.  The  next  centre  place  is  occupied  by 
a surpassingly  clever  work, — the  antechamber  of 
a minister, — by  M.  Jimenez.  This  is  a very 
elaborate  and  highly-wrought  painting,  repre- 
senting the  interior  of  a large  and  richly- 
furnished  chamber,  crowded  with  figures,  whose 
specialties  of  character  and  circumstances  are 
most  carefully  rendered,  and  will  bear  a great 
deal  of  study.  The  contrasted  figures  of  a fop 
of  the  first  water  and  a soldierlike-looking 
hussar  in  conversation,  in  the  centre  of  the 
principal  group,  may  be  specially  noticed.  An 
old  officer  who  is  no  longer  a favourite  evidently 
returns  from  an  unsuccessful  suit  of  some  kind  • 
in  the  background  a robed  ecolesiastic  is  seen 
introduced  into  the  sacred  door  by  an  officiaL 
The  accessories  of  furniture,  &c.,  are  brilliantly 
painted.  The  third  centre  place  is  occupied  by 
another  of  the  stories  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty, 
which  some  French  painters  seem  to  have  rather 
a bias  towards  juBt  now,  “The  Last  Moments 
of  Chlodobert,”  who  was  carried  on  his  dying 
bed  by  his  parents  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Mcdard, 
in  hopes  of  a miraculous  cure.  The  mass  of 
masonry  on  the  right  forms  an  effective  back- 
ground to  the  figure  of  the  dying  youth,  nearly 
naked,  on  the  low  couch,  and  which  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  figure- painting,  besides  being 
really  expressive  in  the  pathetic  appearance 
of  fading  life  in  the  features.  The  other  two 
figures  are  not  of  very  mnch  interest.  The 
painter  is  M.  Maignan.  The  fourth  centre 
picture,  by  M.  Salmson,  is  also  a representative 
of  a class  of  paintings  of  which  Jules  Breton 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  inventor.  It  is 
entitled  “Les  Batteurs  d'CEillettes  en  Picardie” 
(171),  and  represents,  of  course,  some  strong 
rough-looking  women  engaged  in  their  task,  the 
only  other  elements  of  interest  being  a flat 
sandy  expanse  of  land  and  the  bundles  of 
“ ocilettes.”  Pictures  of  Bubjects  of  this  class, 
treated  realistically,  may  be,  and  have  been, 
made  most  interesting ; but  iu  this  case  the 
figures  seem  to  us  almost  entirely  devoid  of 
interest.  What  is  wanted  to  render  such  a sub- 
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jeot  a really  expressive  work  of  art  may  be 
recognised  by  turning  to  the  remarkable  little 
painTing  by  Billet  (42),  “Waiting  for  the  Fish- 
ing- boats.”  The  elements  of  this  are  even 
simpler  : a rnde-looking  rustiogirl  seated  on  tbe 
seashore,  with  a pile  of  packages  behind  her, 
tl.c  wide  level  shore  and  the  distant  sea,  with 
the  expected  fishing-boats  dotting  it, — that  is 
all  ; but  the  figure  is  full  of  character  and 
su'^estiveness,  and  the  way  in  which  the  whole 
elements  of  the  scene  are  oombined  into  the 
expression  of  the  peculiar  feeling  aimed  at  by 
the  artist  renders  this  what  critics  of  a certain 
school  would  oall,  we  suppose,  the  most  “ subtle  ” 
work  in  the  collection,  and  for  once  the  word 
would  be  suitable  enough. 

Among  other  works  of  speoial  interest  in  the 
exhibition  may  be  noted  two  very  fine  life-size 
portrai  s of  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  Von 
Moltke,  by  Herr  Franz  Lenbach.  There  is  a 
curious  and  not  satisfactory  Corot,  called  a 
“ Lady  at  her  Toilette,”  being  in  fact  a Corot 
landscape  with  some  figures  forming  a more 
prominent  portion  of  the  composition  than 
figures  generally  formed  in  Corot’s  pictures, 
and  which  (the  “Lady”  especially)  go  to  show 
that  the  painter’s  judgment  in  confining  himself 
mostly  to  small  and  unimportant  figures,  in  his 
beautiful  landscapes,  was  a correct  one.  Among 
the  small  military  subjects  which  are  usually 
found  here,  “ The  Attack”  (123),  by  E.  M6dard, 
is  very  clever  and  real,  so  are  Sell’s  two  small 
works  “ Bringing  in  the  Prisoners  ” and  “ Recon- 
noitring ” (70,  72).  Seiler’s  " Combat  a en- 
trance ” (167),  where  a party  of  gallants 

regaling  themselves  at  a table  are  disturbed 
by  a messenger  presenting  a cartel  on  the  point 
of  his  sword,  should  be  looked  at ; the  expres- 
sion and  attitude  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the 
challenge  iB  presented  are  admirably  charac- 
teristic. “ The  Artist’s  Studio,”  by  G.  Kuhl 
(50)  is  a good  specimen  of  its  style,  brilliant 
and  telling,  though  rather  “ splashy,”  painting 
of  an  interior,  with  several  figures  very  effec- 
tively grouped.  A small  and  very  sketchy  work 
by  Madrazo,  “Lieder  ohne  Worte”  (52),  is 
exceedingly  clever ; the  artist  shows,  in  fact,  to 
better  advantage  in  this  kind  of  work  than  in 
larger  and  more  finished  paintings.  “ Coulenr 
do  Rose,”  by  C.  Kiesel  (2),  is  a slightly  vulgar 
but  very  brilliant  painting  of  a richly-dressed 
young  lady  looking  at  a picture  ; there  is  a great 
deal  of  “ go  ” in  it.  Munkacsy  is  represented  by 
what  appears  to  be  a study  for  his  remarkably  bril- 
liant painting  of  “The  Two  Families”  in  last 
year’s  Academy ; it  is  not  equal  in  force  and 
character  to  the  finished  painting.  Israels  is 
represented  by  a small  work  resembling  a good 
.many  others  of  his  in  motif  and  composition. 
Chevilliard  is  splendid  in  his  little  painting 
en  itled  “La Critique  est  aisee,  mais  l’Art  est 
difficile”  (199),  which  represents  two  priests 
(of  course),  one  of  whom  has  been  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  a painted  episcopal  statue, 
and  stands  at  a little  distance  to  see  the  effect 
of  his  work,  with  a most  absurd  face  and  atti- 
tude. A small  painting  of  two  cart-horses, 

" Uukempt  and  Uncared  for”  (183),  by  A. 
Schreyer,  shows  qualities  of  unusual  interest  in 
paintings  of  this  class:  it  is  almost  pathetic. 
A small  study  of  “A  German  Lady,”  by  Kaul- 
bach,  and  one  of  “ A Cairene  Girl,”  by  Pro- 
fessor Muller,  are  very  good.  Among  the  land- 
scapes there  is  the  inevitable  Munthe,  of  course 
(and  long  may  he  be  inevitable,  for  his  art  is 
pe.  feet  as  far  as  its  range  goes)  ; and  two  very 
fine  landscapes  by  Heffner  (7, 28),  not,  however, 
equal  to  his  wonderful  work,  “ A Gleam  of 
Sunlight,”  which  attracted  every  one  in  a recent 
exhibition  in  the  same  gallery.  There  are  other 
works  well  worth  attention  which  we  have  not 
space  to  mention.  The  exhibition  is  one  of  the 
best  that  we  have  seen  in  the  Gallery  for  some 
seasons. 

We  may  observe  that  it  would  be  a convenient 
addition  to  the  catalogue  if  to  the  list  of 
artists’  names  at  the  end  the  numbers  of  their 
respective  works  were  also  added.  Even  in  a 
small  collection  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  a 
particular  artist’s  work  without  this  assistance. 


A Telescope  for  Vienna.— The  great  re- 
fracting telescope,  constructed  by  Mr.  G;ubb, 
of  Rathmines,  Dublin,  for  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government,  and  which  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
Observatory  at  Vienna,  has  been  completed,  and 
approved  of  by  a commission  appointed  by  the 
Government.  The  new  observatory  in  which  it 
is  to  be  placed  was  illustrated  and  described  in 
the  Builder  not  long  ago  (pp.  281,  283,  ante). 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE,  1881.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  G.  E.  STREET,  R.A. 

Thirteenth  Century  Architecture : England. 

My  concluding  lecture  is  to  be  devoted  to  our 
own  national  architecture  in  one  of  its  very  best 
periods.  No  educated  Englishman  can  be  other- 
wise than  prond  when  he  thinks  of  the  work  his 
countrymen  did  all  over  England  at  this  time. 

It  was  in  almost  all  respects  a truly  national 
work,  since  its  developments  were  distinct  from 
and  unlike  those  of  all  other  countries, — and,  I 
think,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  very  best  of 
them.  Just  as  in  dealing  with  Italy  and  France, 
we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  review  shortly  the 
state  of  architecture  in  England  before  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  changes  consequent  on 
the  invention  of  the  pointed  arch.  You  know, 
probably,  that  we  have  in  this  country  a number 
of  buildings  (churches)  in  various  parts  of 
England  which  have  such  distinct  and  marked 
characteristics  that  they  perfectly  admit  of  exact 
classification,  and  are  in  almost  every  particular 
unlike  any  of  those  which  we  know  to  have  been 
built  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  Their  plans, 
with  tbe  one  exception  of  the  churoh  at  Brix- 
worth,  have  square  ends,  not  apsidal.  Brixworth 
is  probably  a Roman  work,  and  has  all  the  evi- 
dences in  plan  and  elevation  that  might  be  looked 
for  in  such  a case,  and  is  not  really,  therefore, 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  These  churches  gene- 
rally have  masonry  with  long  and  shoit  quoins 
alternately  at  the  angles.  Their  walls  have 
narrow  pilaster  strips  at  intervals.  Their  door- 
ways  are  generally  enclosed  with  a narrow  pro- 
jecting line  of  stone,  which  rises  from  the  ground 
and  encloses  the  whole  archway.  Their  towers 
are  generally  lofty,  and  have  belfry  windows 
divided  by  rude  baluster-shafts  ; but  where,  as 
at  Earl’s  Barton  and  Baiton-on-Humber,  the 
towers  are  enriched,  it  is  with  a system  of 
arcading  or  panelling  all  over  the  walls,  which 
is  like  that  which  I have  described  to  you  as 
existing  at  Ancona  and  elsewhere  in  Southern 
Italy, — a system  of  unmeaning  decorative  stone- 
work clapped  on  against  the  face  of  the  walls, 
with  no  reference  of  any  sort  to  their  construc- 
tion. I show  you  side  by  side  a drawing  of  the 
arcading  on  Barton-on-Humber  Church,  and  on 
the  front  of  Sta.  Maris,  Aucona;  and  you  will 
see  at  once  that  the  similarity  in  the  system  of 
decoration  is  so  exact  as  to  deserve  special 
notice.  In  the  same  way,  I have  made  two 
parallel  elevations  of  a window  from  St.  Mary 
Bishophill  Junior,  at  York,  and  from  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Ravello,  near  Amalfi.  You  will  see  here, 
again,  that  the  elements  of  the  design  are  all  but 
identical.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  the  whole  of  these  buildings  there  is 
hardly  a trace  of  distinctly  Roman  influence  on 
the  design.  The  transept  arches  of  Britford 
Church,  near  Salisbury,  may  perhaps  be  ex- 
cepted, though  even  here,  in  combination  with  a 
singularly  good  and  very  perfect  decorative 
panelled  arch  in  stone  and  tile,  the  arches  have 
the  narrow  outside  stone  border  which  I have 
learnt  to  regard  as  one  of  the  most  distinct 
marks  of  Saracenic  architecture  in  the  South  of 
Europe,  as  it  is  of  the  pre-Norman, architecture 
of  England.  One  thing  at  least  is  clear,  viz., 
that  English  art  at  this  time  owed  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  to  the  Romans.  At  the  same 
time,  Ireland  was  rich  in  saints  and  in  churches, 
and  had  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the 
British  Church  before  the  coming  of  St.  Augus- 
tine from  Rome.  And  in  Ireland,  as  in  England, 
the  churches  were  Bmall,  generally  divided  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  always  finished  with 
equare  rather  than  apsidal  terminations.  In 
Scotland,  under  the  same  influence,  we  see  the 
same  effects,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
the  circular  church  at  Orphir,  in  Orkney,  where 
the  special  oircumstances  of  the  case  account  for 
the  variation. 

Before  the  Norman  Conquest  England  was, 
therefore,  provided  with  churches  which  had, 
so  far  as  we  can  see  now,  few  marks  of  any  sort 
of  connexion  iu  style  with  those  of  France  or 
Germany.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion,  'you 
know,  from  what  I have  already  told  you,  that 
in  almost  all  parts  of  France  the  apsidal  . east 
end  was  all  but  universally  adopted ; and  what 
happens  after  the  Conquest  is  equally  significant 
and  interesting.  The  Normans  came  over  and 
evidently,  as  all  conquering  people  do,  brought 
their  art  and  their  architects  with  them.  Then 

* Sixth  and  concluding  lecture  of  the  course,  delivered 

on  Thursday,  March  3.  (For  previous  lectures  see  pp.  203, 
235,  285,296,  and  330,  ante.) 
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our  English  monasteries  had  a most  intimate 
connexion  with  French  monasteries,  and  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  find  a monk  sent  from 
Cluny  or  some  other  great  French  convent  to 
become  head  of  an  English  house,  such  as  Foun- 
tains Abbey,  or  others  of  almost  equal  import- 
ance. Each  of  these  men,  too,  brought  the  latest 
fashions,  and  as  far  as  the  English  prejudices 
would  allow,  imported  them  in  some  degree  into 
his  new  work.  In  no  respect  is  this  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  substitution  by  the  Norman 
builders  of  apsidal  east  ends  for  the  original 
English  square  ones.  The  examples  in  which 
either  these  apses  remain  in  part  or  in  whole,  or 
in  which  their  foundations  have  been  discovered, 
are  the  following  among  our  cathedral  churches  : 
Canterbury,  an  apse  with  a circular  chapel  at 
the  east  end,  built  or  rather  begun  on  very 
much  the  same  lines  as  SenB  Cathedral  by  a 
French  architect,  William  of  Sens  ; Winchester, 
an  apse  with  an  aisle  and  chapels  round  it ; the 
cathedral  at  York,  built  after  the  Conquest  by 
its  first  Norman  prelate,  Thomas,  had  no  doubt 
three  or  even  five  Eastern  apses,  a fragment  of 
the  wall  of  one  of  these  under  the  transept 
being  still  in  situ  ; Lincoln  not  only  had  three 
apses  built  by  its  first  Norman  bishop,  Remigius, 
but,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  tbe  small 
remains  below  the  s' alls  aud  pavement,  a second 
apse  erected  by  St.  Hugh,  of  Avalon,  between 
1186  and  1200,  as  well  as  the  still  remaining 
apsidal  chapels  to  the  eastern  transepts  ; Peter- 
borough had  an  apse  and  probably  aisles  finished 
in  the  same  way  ; Gloucester,  an  apse  with  an 
aisle  round  it,  three  apsidal  chapels,  and  one  to 
each  transept,  the  whole  following  exactly  on 
the  lines  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port,  Clermont-Fer- 
rand, and  the  numerous  similar  French  chevets  ; 
Worcester,  an  apse  with  an  aisle  round  it,  and 
doubtless  cbapels  ; Nonvich,  an  apse,  with 
surrounding  aisle  and  chapels,  and  two  to 
the  transepts,  on  the  same  lines  as  Canter- 
bury; Durham,  chapter  - house  apsidal,  and 
choir  in  all  probability  so  also;  Chester,  a 
short  apsidal  ohoir.  With  the  exception  of 
Canterbury,  almost  every  one  of  these  oathe- 
drals  has  had  its  eastern  end  greatly  modi- 
fied or  wholly  altered  in  the  thirteenth  and 
following  centuries;  and  everywhere,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  the  later  architects  returned 
to  what  was  the  old  and  well-loved  shape  of  the 
eastern  limb  of  the  cross  before  the  Norman  in- 
vasion. The  apsidal  termination  to  a church  in 
England  is,  in  fact,  a distinct  mark  of  foreign 
influence,  and  the  universal  objection  to  the 
form, — for  it  is  nothing  short  of  this,— on  the 
part  of  the  English  at  subsequent  periods  is,  I 
believe,  entirely  due  to  the  reviving  national 
liking  for  what  was  consecrated  in  men’s  minds 
as  their  own  national  form.  This  was  a perfectly 
natural  thing  if  you  considor  for  an  instant  the 
state  of  affairs.  After  the  Conquest  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  every  bishopric  and 
every  abbey  had  forthwith  imposed  on  it  a 
French  or  Norman  bishop  or  abbot.  These, 
together  with  the  foreign  laymen  entrusted 
with  local  commands,  were  the  officers  who 
were  to  keep  the  country  in  duo  order,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  Norman  supremacy  was  not 
disturbed.  Many  of  the  bishops  and  abbots 
could  not  speak  English.  Everywhere  they 
found  the  churches  I have  referred  to  existing. 
Usually  these  were  insignificant,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  magnificent  buildings.  They  had  wooden 
roofs  and  ceilings.  Sometimes  they  were 
thatched,  sometimes  built  wholly  of  timber,  and 
sometimes  of  wicker-work, — as  in  the  famous 
case  of  the  chapel  which  stood  on  or  close  to 
the  site  now  occupied  by  St.  Joseph’s  Chapel  at 
Glastonbury, — which  was  a structure  of  twisted 
rods  or  hurdles,  covered  in  the  seventh  century 
by  PaulinuB,  archbishop  of  York,  with  boards 
on  which  he  laid  “ lead  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.” 

The  foreign  bishops  naturally  introduced 
foreign  architecture,  and  foreign  architects. 
Their  churches  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  those  which  had  existed  before,  for  these 
were  a local  development  from,  though  with 
but  little  evidence  of  likeness  to,  the  Roman 
buildings  which  had  been  scattered  throughout 
the  country  during  the  Roman  occupation,  or 
else  rude  native  copies  of  the  basilicas  which 
the  British  bishops  had  learnt  to  admire  and 
venerate  in  their  visits  to  Rome.  The  new 
churches  were,  in  fact,  almost  complete  repeti- 
tions of  the  churches  which  had  come  to  be 
built  in  Normandy  as  the  result  of  the  long 
train  of  development  in  French  architecture 
which  had  culminated  in  the  art  of  the  eleventh 
century. 
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In  course  of  time  the  English  began  again  to 
assert  themselves.  English  bishops,  English 
abbots,  were  appointed  in  place  of  foreigners 
and  with  them  English  art  made  its  first  real 
mark  m our  country.  Jocelin,  bishop  of  Wells 
and  founder  of  the  cathedral,  and  Hugh,  the 
second  bishop  of  the  name,  of  Lincoln,  were 
Englishmen  and  brothers,  and  commonly  called 
Jocehn  of  Wells  and  Hugh  of  Wells  after  their 
birthplace.  And  it  was  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  Englishmen  were  again 
asserting  themselves  in  their  own  country,  that 
the  invention  of  the  pointed  arch  enabled  them 
to  throw  off  the  architectural  yoke  of  the  Nor- 
mans, and  develope  a style  for  themselves,  one 
of  the  features  of  which  was,  in  regard  to  the 
giound  plan,  a return  to  our  own  national  form 
of  square-ended  church. 

Whether  I am  right  or  not  in  my  theory,  the 
fact  remains  that  with  one  grand  exception,  the 
whole  of  the  great  English  churches  of  the  thir-  i 
teenth  century  were  square-ended.  This  excep- 
tion  is,  of  oourse,  Westminster  Abbey.  Here 
tiie  evidence  of  the  building  itself  seems  to  bo 
complete  that  the  king  had  resolved  to  build  a 
church  after  the  model  of  the  great  French 
churohes,  but  employed  an  English  architect  to 
plan  it,  and  he  made  his  plan  on  lines  which  are 
distinct  and  different  from  those  of  any  French 
church.  Nothing  is  a more  interesting  subject 
for  study  than  the  adaptation  of  a foreign  plan 
and  design  by  an  able  Englishman  devoted  to 
his  national  art,  but  it  is  somewhat  outside  mv 
subject  to-night.  All  of  us  are  proud  of  our 
beautiful  minster;  we  all  feel  it  is  no  dry  repeti- 
tion or  copy  of  another  building ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  as  being 
a fair  example  of  a purely  English  church.  Some 
years  ago  I believe  that  I proved  to  demonstra- 
tion that  the  architect  of  Westminster  built  also 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  beautiful  church  at 
Stone,  in  Kent.  The  arcades  round  the  eastern 
portion  of  both  churches,  the  detail  of  much  of 
the  ornament,  and  the  character  of  the  window 
tracery  and  of  the  clustered  columns  in  the  two 
churches,  are  to  a large  extent  identical,  and 
yhero  they  are  not  absolutely  so,  they  are  so 
nearly  alike  as  to  make  it  evident  that  they  were 
designed  by  the  same  hand.  The  proportions  of 
both  churohes  are  similarly  designed  on  the  equi- 
lateial  triangle,  and  the  materials  used  are  the 
same  The  interest  of  this  smaller  work  is  great 
therefore,  as  showing  that  directly  the  architect 
of  Westminster  was  free  to  do  as  he  liked,  he 
built  as  an  Englishman  of  the  strictest  kind, 
evi^eQce  in  any  part  of  his  work  of 
forelgn  leanings,  and  notably  with  a square  east 
end  in  place  of  his  Westminster  apse. 

The  gradual  growth  of  an  English  ohnroh  is 
nowhere  to  be  studied  better  than  at  Canter- 
bury , where  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the 
account  of  the  building  of  the  cathedral  by  two 

/AT-  tand  GorTa30>  one  of  whom 
described  the  history  of  the  church  in  1130  and 
the  other  its  burning  and  rebuilding  at  the  end 
of  the  century,  and  this  last  saw  the  work 
absolutely  in  progress  very  much  as  we  now 
have  it.  What  happened  at  Canterbury  gives 
ns  in  a clear  way  an  insight  into  what  hap. 
peued  much  in  the  same  way,  in  other  dioceses. 

L he  Saxon  ohurch  was  probably  one  built,  as 
tar  as  outline  is  concerned,  to  a considerable 
extent  on  the  lines  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter’s. 

■f.  Augustine  and  his  successors  were  so  dis- 
tinctly identified  with  Rome  that  it  would  have 
been  certain  in  any  case  that  this  would  be  so 
had  not  Edmer  a account  led  to  the  same  con’ 
elusion.  Archbishop  Lanfranc  took  this  church 
down  and  rebuilt  it  on  a larger  scale,  finishing 
his  work  in  1130.  His  plan  included  a nave  and 
aisles,  transepts  with  eastern  apsidal  chapels 
and  a short  ohoir,  probably  finished  with  three 
eastern  apses.  This  chnroh  was  enlarged  bv 
another  archbishop  in  order  to  satisfy  the  desire 
A,  & A”?6  ?h0,r’.  which  Solved  in  so  many 
cases  the  destruction  of  our  old  cathedral  choirs' ; 

almost  52  6nl?rged  oharoh  had  arrived 
almost  at  the  dimensions  which  it  still  has.  It 
bad  a long  choir , an  eastern  transept,  in 
additmn  to  the  ordinary  central  transept,  a 
great  apse  with  an  aisle  round  it,  and  apsidal 

m T !uh6r  S,de  0f  tho  main  aP3e,  and 
probably  to  the  east  of  it  also.  The  columns 

bSs^rrr  ^ fche  aislea  were  vaaited> 

but  the  central  portion  was  roofed  with  a wooden 
roof  ceiled  on  the  under  side.  This  was  again 

cSS  in  and  thf.  archb!ahoP  forthwith 

called  in  a French  architect,  William  of  Sens 
ho  retained  but  increased  the  height  of  the 
S a!fihea’rd  —red  the  whote 
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clearstory.  His  successor,  William  the  English- 

man, finished  the  church  by  the  erection  of  a 
secoud  apsidal  choir,  with  an  aisle  round  it 
which  was  built  to  rec-ive  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas  & Beckett,  and  east  of  this  a circular 
chapel,  or  Corona,  as  it  is  called.  The  whole 
scheme  is  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Europe  The  gradual  narrowing  of  the  choir 
before  the  junction  of  the  eastern  apse  with 
the  ap3e  of  Ernulf  or  Anselm  is  the  result  of 
an  ingenious  utilisation  of  the  older  church 
foundations  still  existing  in  the  crypt.  The 
same  economical  considerations  affected  the 
builders  of  many  of  the  enlarged  choirs  of  our 
cathedrals,  as,  e.g  , Winchester  and  Gloucester, 
where  the  existence  of  a semicircular  crypt 
compelled  the  later  architect,  who  could  not 
afford  to  destroy  the  whole  of  the  foundations, 
to  adopt  some  ingenious  system  of  plan  to 
enable  himself  to  combine  the  two.  At  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  n?ar  Paris,  precisely  the 
same  necessity  compelled  the  architect  to  make 
tbe  first  bay  of  his  choir  incline  considerably 
on  plan.  It  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Gothic 
buildings  that  wherever  such  a necessity  existed 
it  was  honestly  met,  as  a matter  of  oourse,  by 
some  arrangament  which,  whilst  it  explained  the 
A fac?  fco  ever7  one>  afc  fche  same  time 
acmed  to  the  picturesqueness  and  beauty  of  the 


So  great  a work  as  this  at  Canterbury  was  so 
magnificent  in  its  results,  would,  it  might  have 
been  supposed,  have  been  followed,  if  not 
throughout  the  whole  country,  at  least  in  the 
county  and  diocese.  Strange  to  say,  it  had  no 
ollowers,  and  seems  to  have  produced  no  effect, 
in  most  diocese3  we  find  the  most  general  and 
complete  architectural  influence  exercised  by 
the  Mother  Church.  The  men  who  built  this 
either  directed  or  inspired  all  the  work  in  the 
district;  so  that  variations  in  design  which  were 
at  first  merely  personal,— the  fancies  of  some 
one  able  man,— came  in  course  of  time  to  be 
local  poculiarlities  in  which  the  original  personal 
influence  is  no  longer  seen.  Ic  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this  contrary  state  of  affairs  in  the 
case  of  Canterbury.  But  probably  the  insular 
pride  or  prejudice,— call  it  which  you  will  —of 
the  English  resented  the  introduction  of  a style 
of  building  which  had  no  connexion  with 
and  never  reminded  them  of  the  ancient 
traditional  form  of  the  English  Churoh.  It  is 
clear  that  the  impetus  given  after  the  Norman 
invasion  to  the  adoption  of  plans  copied  from  or 
founded  on  the  Norman  churches  soon  ceased  to 
produce  effect.  The  great  churches  were  most 
of  them  rebuilt  in  the  new  fashion,  but  not  the 
less  was  there  a deep  dislike  to  the  change,  and 


a steady  preference  for  the  plan  whioh’ was  arola  TheUf  (“J  h?ad  to.  Snoonvenieilt 
gradually  felt  to  be  more  distinctly  connected  ^ tbat  loyeI108t 


, Vi  r , uua  which  was 

gradually  felt  to  be  more  distinctly  connected 
with  the  old  times  before  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest. I am  disposed  also  to  lay  some  stress  in 
this  matter  on  the  desire  of  Northern  nations  to 
secure  the  exact  orientation  not  only  of  their 
churches,  but  of  their  altars  also.  The  French 
did  not  feel  this,  and  their  altars  arranged  round 
a chevet  face  all  ways.  In  Germany  and  in 
England,  at  any  sacrifice  almost,  altars  were 
made  to  face  west.  A singular  instance  of  this 
I discovered  in  the  crypt  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  where,  in  spite  of  the  adop- 
tion of  an  apsidal  termination  to  the  choir,  the 
three  chapels  to  the  east  of  it  are  all  square- 
ended,  so  that  all  the  altars  might  faoe  the  same 
way ; and  in  Germany,  where  an  apse  is  built 
with  a number  of  altars,  you  will  find  that  they 
are  placed,  without  any  reference  to  the  Blope 
of  tbe  walls  of  the  apse,  facing  due  west.  A 
strong  tradition  of  this  sort  may  easily  have 
been  offended  by  the  apsidal  form.  The  subject 
ought  to  be  gone  into  more  thoroughly  than 
I have,  ever  seen  it  treated.  It  is  one  of  ex- 
treme interest,  and  an  almost  unique  examjile  of 
a national  submission  to  a new  type  of  plan, 
suddenly  changed  into  a determined  return  to 
the  older  and, — with  the  Conquerors, — evidently 
unpopular  plan.  Certainly,  within  150  years  of 
its  introduction  the  use  of  the  apse  was  aban- 
doned, and  almost  every  church  in  the  thirteenth 
century  in  England  was  built  with  a square  east 
end.  The  fact  is  so  important,  as  bearing  on 
the  subsequent  progress  of  English  art,  that  it 
deserves  our  careful  attention.  You  will  reool- 
lect  that  almost  all  the  problems  whioh  the 
French  architects  set  themselves  to  solve  were 
connected  with  the  more  perfect  planning  and 
designing  of  the  chevets  of  their  churches.  They 
have  left  other  magnificent  examples  of  their 
skill ; but  it  is  to  this  part  of  their  work  that 
I alway  find  myself  most  attracted,  and  in  which 


cerned.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  pre- 
judice against  tbe  apsidal  end  left  the  archi- 
tects more  free  to  devote  themselves  to  all 
parts  alike  and  in  the  case  of  small  churohes, 
it  the  English  system  was  less  academic  and 
exact  than  any  can  be  whioh  treats  the  sup- 
port  of  stone  vaults  as  the  one  great  thing 
to  be  contrived,  at  the  same  time  it  secured 
an  endless  and  picturesque  variety  of  plan 
and  design,  m this  respect  excelling,  in  my 
judgment,  all  other  countries.  Observe,  also,  that 
the  ingenuity  of  the  French  architects  was 
devoted  even  more  and  more  to  the  increase  of 
of  the  height  and  the  decrease  of  the  apparent 
means  for  supporting  their  lofty  churohes,  so 
that  by  degrees  it  was  of  the  interior  of  their 
churches  that  they  came  to  think  most,  leaving 
the  exteriors  to  some  extent  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  English  architects,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  far  less  occupied  with  these  par- 
ticular scientific  problems  of  construction, 
devoted  themselves  with  all  the  greater  zeal  to 
the  developing  of  the  detail  of  their  buildings, 
and  being  very  practical  artists,  never  lost  sight 
of  the  importance  of  making  the  exterior  as 
beautiful  as  the  interior.  The  vast  height  of 
such  ohurches  as  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Bourges,  or 
Le  Mans,  makes  it  impossible  that  the  exterior 
should  be  a complete  whole,  from  whatever 
point  it  is  viewed. 

Canterbury,  Lincoln,  Wells,  Salisbury,  Lioh- 
field,  and.  lork,  not  to  name  others,  are  all 
churches  in  which  the  height  is  insignificant 
when  compared  with  the  French  examples  just 
mentioned.  But  they  are  all  complete  and 
beautiful  works  on  the  outside  as  much  as 
inside.  Nowhere  else  in  Europe  is  so  good  and 
strict  a proportion  observed.  The  moderate 
height  of  the  roof  made  it  possible  to  erect 
towers,  or  groups  of  towers,  which,  without 
trying  to  attain  impossible  dimensions,  are 
nevertheless  magnificent  works.  The  towers  of 
the  west  front  of  Amiens  only  look  like  towers 
when  seen  from  the  west  front.  When  seen 
from  the  side  in  connexion  with  the  church,  they 
shrink  into  mere  turrets.  Then,  English  archi- 
tects  had  great  common  sense.  They  realised 
that  the  effect  of  size  is  not  given  by  height 
alone.  They  knew  that  the  effect  of  length  in 
an  interior  was  just  as  impressive;  and  by 
making  the  height  of  their  buildings  moderate, 
they  immensely  increased  their  apparent  length. 

I remember  spending  a day  at  Amiens  once 
wrapt  in  admiration  of  its  magnifioent  interior 
and  only  wishing  occasionally  that  the  limits  of 
the  ohurch  allowed  me  to  take  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  work,  the  clearstory  and  vaults, 
without  lifting  my  head  to  an  inconvenient 

!\n  irlra  T’Krt  ..  --  T 
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„ ,7  , „ * ■*-  naa  mat  loveliest  of 

English  fourteenth-century  churches, — Exeter 
I went  somewhat  in  dread  of  what  I should 
feel.  But  the  modest  dimensions  of  the  interior 
—not  much  more  than  a third  of  those  of 
Amiens  in  height,— I found  had  been  so  used 
by  the  Englishman  as  to  produce  the  effects  of 
infinite  length,  of  size,  of  mystery,  of  beauty 
to  as  great  a degree  as  the  work  of  the  French- 
man had  produoed  them.  Ic  is  the  modest 
completeness  everywhere,  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  detail,  and  the  judicious  adapta- 
tion of  the  means  at  disposal  to  the  end  re- 
q.Q1f®d«  thaf.®trik®  mo  a9  the  great  achievement 
ot  the  English  school  of  architects  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  I hope  I have  travelled  too 
much,  seen  too  much,  and  admired  too  much 
the  great  works  of  other  countries  to  be  a pre- 
judioed  or  unfair  judge  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  their  respective  works.  But  to  me  it 
seems  matter  for  real  congratulation  that  the 
students  of  our  art  have  around  them  in  this 
country  on  all  sides  buildings  which  are  in 
almost  all  respects  as  well  worthy  of  study  as 
those  of  any  other  country,  whilst  in  some  of 
the  highest  qualities  they  are,  if  not  unequalled, 
at  any  rate  unsurpassed. 

The  preference  for  the  square  plan  of  the  east 
end  of  our  churches  was  one  only  of  the  marked 
differences  between  English  and  French  archi- 
tects. The  next  in  importance  was  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  former,  save  in  very  important  works 
to  the  use  of  stone  vaulted  roofs.  This  indiffer- 
ence led,  no  doubt,  to  far  greater  facility  in  the 

way  of  changing  the  form  of  the  ground-plan 

and  led  to  a freer  and  more  picturesque  if  to  a 
less  stately  and  formal  mode  of  design  than 
the  French  system  did. 

. even  more  important  than  tkis  difference 
is  that  whioh  we  Snd  in  tbe  treatment  of  the 
capital  by  the  two  schools.  In  Franoe,  in  all 
early  architecture,  the  npper  member  or  abacus 
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the  end  of  the  century  a variety  of  angular  lines  o 0 u„  f„nnIi  which  admitted  of  the 

n n In  o n nil  ftnnrfiQfiB  aB 


the  end  ot  the  century  a w*  “ ° , 

were  adopted  | and,  save  in  Booh  olnrchea  as 
Baveux,  Contances,  Norrey,  and  the  Castle  of 
Mont  St.  Michel,  the  circular  capital  is  rarely 
seen  These  exceptions  prove  the  rule,.  for  the 
architecture  of  Normandy  in  ‘be  thirteenth 
century  ran  a parallel  course  -with  that  of 
century  I an  t „„„„  noarW  same  sort 


being  easily  landed,  diwju  „ , 

stone  was  to  be  found  which  •totted  °f 
name  kind  of  workmanship  as  Caen  stone.  -kacb 

SSf  pel°  and  the  best  buildings  were 

erected,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  some  Btone- 
quarry,  which  supplied  ample  material.  Salm 
bury  ’was  built  from  Chilmark WeBs  from 


parallel  bourse  witl Mffiat J StinTrSorough  ^ 


England,  and  shows  very  iwnuj 
of  developments.  Broadly  speaking,  therefore, 
it  is  the  fact,  then,  that  the  abacus  of  the  capital 
is  in  French  architecture  Bquare,  in  English  cir 
-Jar  The  results  on  the  character  of  the 
architectural  details  from  this  small  d.2erence 
were  very  remarkable.  Frenoh  architects  satis 
fled  themLlves  with  few  simple  and  very  "rnform 
mouldings.  The  most  common  of  all  is  the  edge, 
roll,  with  a hollow  on  eaoh  side  of  it,— a mould- 
ing, which  at  no  time  has  very  much  beauty,  and 
soon  satisfles  the  artist  as  to  its  capablUt.es. 
The  square  outline  of  the  capital  seems  to 
necessitate  an  equally  well  defined  and  sharp 
outline  for  the  section  of  the  arch.  Broad, 
strongly-marked  lines  prevail,  and  comparatively 
little 8oare  is  shown  to  vary  the  mouldings  which 
are  used.  The  effect  of  the  employment  of  the 
circSar  capital  was  curiously  different  and 
equally  well  marked.  The  general  lines  of  the 
stonework  oE  an  arch  which  is  fitted  either  to 
one,  or  to  a succession  of  round  capitals, 
much  Bofter  and  leBS  positively  defined  than 
the  former.  The  shadows  are  less  strongly 
marked.  With  a succession  of  capitals  which 
have  a square  abacus  you  have  of  necessity  a 
succession  of  orders  in  the  arch  which  have 
soffits  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the i wah, 
and  your  mouldings  are  bound  to  keep  to  this 
outline.  With  a succession  of  circular  caps 
all  the  angles  have  to  be  chamfered  off,  and 
the  general  line  of  the  aroh  is  at  an  angle  of 
45"  to  the  face  of  the  wall.  At  first  sight  this 
involves  much  loss  light  aud  shade,  and  much 
less  decided  effect,  and  it  becomes  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  mould  the  stones  in  such  a 
way  as  to  predace  the  decided  effects  of  light 
and  shade  which  are  required  to  make  the  effeot 
of  the  arch  perfect.  Thus  the  circular  capital 
leads  naturally  and  insensibly,  almost,  to  the 
development  of  the  art  of  moulding,  or  (where 
mouldings  have  to  he  esobewed)  to  the  soft  and 
delicate  chamfer  in  place  of  the  strong  an 
vigorous  effects  of  the  square  abacus  and  square 
soffit  in  the  arch.  The  oironlar  abacus  is  seen 
but  rarely  in  Norman  work  in  England.  Among 
the  earliest  examples  that  I : remember  are , the 
oathedral  at  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury  Abbey 
Church,  and  the  fine  crypt  under  the  choir  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Warwick  ; and  at  Canterbury  one  o 
William  the  Englishman’s  first  variations  from 
the  work  of  William  of  Sens  was  the  introduction 
of  oircular  moulded  capitals  into  bis  work. 
After  bis  time  it  is  extremely  rare  to  see  any- 
thing save  the  circular  or  the  octagonal  cap 


from  Tadoaster,  anu  bu  --- 

cases  the  stone  was  of  fins  and  good  quality, 
aud  admitted  of  finished  workmanship,  nearly 
equal  to  that  which  the  masons  employed  in  the 

° English  mohitectnre  in  the  thirteenth  century 
was  launched  on  its  course  with  its  own  national 
peculiarities  iu  ground  plan,  in  the  shape  of  the 
capital,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  mould, 
ini  as  one  of  the  main  modes  of  decoration  to 
be°  made  use  of,  aud,  at  the  same  time,  with 
what  I am  almost  obliged  to  call  an  indlfferenoe 
to  the  sculptor’s  art.  The  examples  of  thir- 


admirable  and  truly  architectural  treatment  o, 

natural  forms  as  we  see  towards  the  end  of  the 
oentury  in  stone  in  the  chapter.house  at  South, 
well  and  the  passage  to  the  chapter-house  at 
?ork  and  in  wood  in  the  stalls  of  Winchester 

°att  tattoo,  now,  to  do  as  I did  in  speaking  of 
French  architecture,  and  to  say  somethmg  on 
the  wav  in  which  the  English  arohiteots  did  their 
work  Yn  some  two  or  three  typical  examples. 
None  I think,  are  better  for  onr  purpose  than 
Wells’  and  Glastonbury  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Sal isbMV  on  the  other,  both  of  these  cathedrals 
being  wells  of  English  nndefiled,  and  dins- 
trating  two  different  modes  of  treatment,— deco- 
rationYf  the  structure  by  the  shaft  and  column 
“ the  one,  and  by  moulding  and  masonry  in  the 

2 stss  S =K 
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Tlnl  excellence  of  every  portion  is  equally  xn- 
-testable  in  both,  and  there  are  some  point. 


what  1 am  aimoau  uuug™  . - air  rr,nt-. eatable  in  botn,  anu  bueio  — — r 

to  the  sculptor’s  art.  The  examples  of  - ilarity  the  two  works  which  can  rather 

teenth-century  sculpture  are  not  aB  perhaps  be7  felt  than  described.  The  chapter- 

can  venture  to  compare  for  an  inBtant  with  those  pernaps  , auw  Vi«fcnr.  who  was 
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118  Another  element  in  the  formation  of  onr 
English  style  which  ha,  to  be  borne  in mud  » 
the  nature  of  the  most  available  stone.  fJn 
donbtedly  the  Caen  stone-quarries  etor0,“ed 
great  infinence  not  only  in  Normandy,  bn 
equally  in  England,  to  many  parts  of  which  it 
was  cheaper  to  bring  that  stone  by  water  than 
to  obtain  native  stones  by  land-carnage.  And 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  mason  follows  the 
stone  In  France,  Caen  stone  was  by  no  means 
bo  much  used.  Out  of  Normandy  it  is  very 
rarely  seen;  for,  in  truth,  there  it  had  to  com- 
pete with  local  stones  in  all  parts,  and,  as  the 
land-carriage  was  a great  difficulty,  it  was  not 
used  at  any  great  distance.  The  masons  who 
developed  a style  at  Caen  bad  much  less  effeot, 
therefore,  naturally,  m France  than  they  had  in 
England.  Their  stone  was  used  in  London  in  D ub- 
lin  °all  along  the  south  and  east  coast  of  England, 
and,  in  short,  wherever  water-carriage  was  avail- 
able.  Its  texture  allowed  of  the  most  delicate 
workmanship  being  seen  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion, and  I think  I have  never  seen  or  used  a 
stone  which  seems  so  loudly  to  call  on  the 
mason  to  exercise  his  skill,  wholly  unlike  the 
coarse  stones  which  are  so  common  m other 
parts  of  France,  and  whioh  seem  to  make  the 
best  and  most  polished  workmanship  to  some 
extent  a waste  of  labour.  The  thirteenth- 
century  buildings  in  Normandy,  thanks  to  this 
stone,  are  extraordinarily  rich  in  ^llioate 
mouldings,  underont  with  the  greatest  skill,  and 
producing  the  most  intrioate  and  charming 
effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  in  almost  all 
respects  jnst  suoh  as  ore  used  in  onr  best 


can  venture  to  compare  lor  an  — ... 
grand  arrays  ot  figure  and  subject  with  wHob 
the  French  churches  were  80  profusely  adorned. 

The  west  front  of  Wells  cathedral  is  the  fineBt 
example  we  have,  and  the  execution  and  design 
of  the  Bnbjeots  and  statues  here  is,  in  many 
respects,  admirable,  justifying  Flaxmans  state- 
ment that  “ in  parts  there  is  a beautiful .sim- 
plicity, on  irrestible  sentiment,  and  sometimes 
l grace,  excelling  some  modern  plodnotMM- 
ClSe  upon  Wells  followed  Salisbury,  less 1 fortn. 
note,  however,  in  that  a larger  proportion  of  the 
ancient  statues  have  been  destroyed  or  have 
decayed.  Bat  even  in  these  cases  the  sculpture 
plays  a remarkably  subordinate  part.  It"™ 
lr  less  extends  over  the  whole  front,  and  yet  it 
nowhere  overwhelms  or  interferes  with  the 
architectural  lines.  These  are  as  defined  as 
possible  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  are 
almost  as  predominant  where  there  is  sculpture 
as  where  there  is  none.  Crowland  Abbey,  now, 
unfortunately,  in  mins,— the  Bonth  transept 
York,  Dunstable  Priory,  tbe  weBt  front i of  y, 
had  all  of  them  sculpture  introduced  m the  same 
fashion.  Statues  standing  on  corbels  under 
arcades  in  the  walls,  and  subjects  carved  in 
spandrels  or  in  the  tympana  over  nrohwnys,  as 
ta  the  north  door  at  Salisbury  and  the  west 
doorway  of  Higham  Ferrers,  are  features  in  tho 

decoration  of  all  these  churches.  . The  south 
doorway  of  the  choir  of  Lincoln  is  almost  a 
solitary  example  of  a doorway  with 
statues  on  its  piers,  its  jambs,  round  the  orders 
of  the  arch,  and  in  the  tympanum  between  the 
arches  of  the  doors  and  the  enclosing  aroh. 
Even  here,  if  yon  compare  it  with  recent  Frenoh 
work  yon  will  be  struck  with  the  modest  pro- 
portions of  the  whole,  and  with  the  extremely 
well-defined  character  of  the  architecture 
linos  which  enclose  and  keep  in  due  restraint 
tho  exuberance  of  the  sculptor.  In  what  is, 
nerhaps  the  most  poetical  conception  in 
England,  the  west  front  of  Peterborough  it  is 
not  until  ithe  three  magnificent  arches  are  com- 
pleted with  all  their  well-ordered  and  chastely 
simple  array  of  shafted  jamb  and  moulded  arch 
that  the  sculptor  has  been  allowed  to  fill  the 
gables  and  the  spandrels  with’an  array  of  statues 
fn  niches,  capable,  possibly,  of  some  rehgmns 
interpretation,  but  not  near  enough  to  the  eye 
to  boYriticised  as  works  of  art,  i and  only  serving 

i J.aovnfinn  nf  f.Vlfi  ET&blSB  lO  OOHl- 


KaePVa:  built  by  Abbot  Victor  wh o > wa* 
abbot  from  1157  to  1211,  and  its  date  is,  there 
fore,  somewhat  uncertain.  The  date.  o£  Z 
Josenh’s  Chapel,  on  the  contrary,  is  most 
exactly  defined.  The  wicker  church, 
site  it  was  built,  was  burnt  down  on  the  2ot 
of  May,  1184,  and  the  new  chapel  was  dedieatod 
on  the  11th  of  Jane,  1186.  At  this  period,  then 
we  see  a building  in  whioh  the  architectural 
features  are,  in  part  detached  columns  with  caps 
“bases;  in  part  mouldings  of  masonry  eon- 
tinnous  round  jamb  and  aroh.  The  great  north 
S? illustrates  this;  two  of  its  orders  have 
shafts,  with  capitals  and  bases ; two,  oontinnous 
linos  of  carved  ornament.  The  buttresses  au 
have  engaged  shafts  at  their  angles,— i.e.,  shafts 
worked”^  of  the  masonry  and  not  detached 
nook-shafts.  The  groining  shafts,  bka .those  to 
the  bnttresses,  are  all  pointed  in  seotion,-  . o 
they  have  a sharp  line  up  the  centre  ofth®**™. 
and  the  same  feature  is  repeated  in  the  moma 
tags  on  he  western  turrets.  The  great abbey 
church  to  the  east  of  this  chapel  is  all  but 
destroyed;  but  what  remains  “bows  that  its 
designers  had  advanced  m style,  but  bad  re 
famed  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  St.  Joseph  s 
Chanel  The  engaged  shafts  in  the  buttresses, 

Stlie  sharp  infra,  and  the  system  of  con 

tinnous  moulded  columns  instead  of  detached 
rirried  still  further  ™at  is  more 
singular,  is  that  the  wall-nb  of  the  groin 
tag  is  carried  up  from  the  window  edta, 
and  returned  round  them  also.  Thus  you 
will  see  that  the  whole  scheme  is  on  ot 

moulded  stonework,  as  opposed  to  a system 

of  columns  or  combinations  of  detached  shafts. 
At  Wells  the  same  system  is  aeon.  The  oatM 
dial  was  built  during  the  op»“P|‘e  “f JooeUn 
Trotman  who  was  consecrated  m 120b.  ana  wuu 
died  in  From  1208  to  1214  he  was  m 

France,  having  been  banished  for 
Pope's  side  against  the  King.  Jocelm  the 
Englishman,  as  he  was  called,  knew  a11  “b°ut 
thY French  art  of  the  day.  Hn- was i present  at 
the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  Heims  Oathedral 
ta  1211,  and  he  saw  Notre  Dame  complete^ 
no  doubt  many  others  o the  peat  Jrench 
churches  in  progress.  But  ev0n  , - ; 

them,  his  English  sense  made  him,  or  elsa  h 
English  architect  was,  as  far  as  any  one  could 


interpretation,  Put  noi  non,  English  arohiteot  was,  as  lar  us  “““ 

to  be  criticised  as  works  of  arf’ a“d  on®  be  from  choosing  merely  to  repeat  anything  that 

Fogs.  Tbe  nave  piers  Bbow  n,  in  pOTfeotion  what  we 


ines.  If,  however,  in  * -r  of 

tiol  of  architecture  England  is  somewhat 
wanting,  this  cannot  be  said  of  scnlptMO  as 

aDDlied  to  monumental  effigies,  or  of  the  w_ 

of  the  stone-carver  in  the  humbler  decoration 
with  foliage  of  the  capitals  and  other  members 
of  onr  bmldings.  In  these  English  huAdmgs 
are  rich,  and  the  refined  and  delicate  beauty 
which  was  so  evident  in  them  is 
iu  their  decorations.  The  carving  of  foliage  is 
perfect  in  its  arrangement  of  the  masses  and . l 
the  beauty  of  form  and  line  which  marks i every 
part  It  has  far  greater  variety  than  Frenc 
work  of  the  same  date,  and  trusts  more  to 
perfection  of  treatment  throughout  tham  ego,  to 
the  somewhat  violent,  if 

the  usual  French  capitals.  The  detail  of  fohage 
develops,  gradually  throughout  the  century, 
from  the  transitional  carving  of  Bt-  IcMpUs 
Chapel,  Glastonbury,  to  the  beautiful  adae“‘“ 
in  some  oases  at  Wells  and  St  David  a 


in  some  oases  ab  no.™  -r.lv. 

Romanesque  outlines,  or  by  Salisbury,  y, 
Lincoln,  and  York  till  it  oulminates  in  suoh 


a certain  extent  he  retained  TL 

The  nave  piers  show  ns  m perfection  what  we 
see  onlv  in  ruins  at  Glastonbury.  They  are 
masses  of  masonry,  built  up  of  MgW 2 
triple  shaft,  carrying  alternately  octogona ^and 
square  oapitals,  and  on  these  arch  moalcll"|Bt^ 
three  orders,  two  of  which  are  Plaima?  “ ^ 
chamfer  and  one  on  the  square  Above  the 
triforinm  is  a long  arcade,  three  to  eachhay,  o 
moulded  members,  e»ntl“Mna,r™‘d2™ruisea, 
arch,  and  above  this  a clearstory,  iMdOTniBe  ^ 
it  is  true,  but  with  no  sign  of  ever  having  n 
any  inside  shafts  or  any  string-course  or ‘ abac 

^d^!t^sSfeb;iitTKw|L 

|TSwWe0f  Som^entrto'  centre  of  the 
d7  it.  w v„_t  ce  ft  hi  eh),  insignificant  as 

columns,  and  about  66  ffe*  ? | fch  eafc 

and  harmonious  in  all  points  of  view. 
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groining  is  supported  by  flying  buttresses  under 
the  roofs  of  the  aisles,  but  there  are  none  above 
them.  The  clearstory  wall  is,  instead,  very 
thiok,  and  only  moderately  pierced  with  win- 
dows, so  that  the  construction  is  as  unlike  that 
of  the  examples  in  France,  of  which  I was 
speaking  in  my  last  lecture,  as  it  well  can  be. 
I ought,  perhaps,  before  this,  to  have  said  that 
the  north  porch  and  the  west  front  and  western 
steeples  are  in  a wholly  different  style  from  the 
work  I have  been  describing  in  the  nave  and 
transepts.  The  one  is  probably  of  earlier,  the 
other  of  later,  date,  but  in  both  the  detached 
Bhaft  is  used  as  freely  as  possible  in  opposition 
to  the  Btyle.  of  the  nave,  where  its  use  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  prohibited. 

The  influence  of  Glastonbury  and  Wells,  or  of 
the  Doulting  masons  and  architects,— which  ever 
it  was,  did  not  end  here.  Throughout  Somer- 
setshire,  when  you  come  upon  a piece  of 
thirteenth-century  work,  it  is  generally  in  the 
same  style.  The  same  style  is  conspicuously 
visible  at  Llandaff  and  at  St.  David’s,  and  seeing 
that  St.  Patrick  was  buried  in  Glastonbury,  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  look  for  some 
evidence  of  its  influence  in  Ireland.  But  it  was 
the  course  of  conquest  more  probably  than  of 
pilgrims  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  Glas- 
tonbury art  into  Ireland.  Strongbow’s  invasion 
was  a South  Wales  invasion,  and  everywhere 
within  the  Irish  Pale  we  see  the  architecture 
suddenly  changed  from  the  old  Irish  style  to  one 
which  has  the  most  definite  evidence  every- 
where of  its  Somersetshire  origin.  In  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Dublin,  for  instance,  we  see 
the  same  triple  shafts,  the  same  combinations 
of  groups  of  them  to  form  columns,  the  same 
alternation  of  square  and  octagonal  caps,  the 
same  fondness  for  the  engaged  column  with  an 
arris  or  edge  formed  up  the  centre  of  its  face, 
the  same  general  proportions,  the  same  carving 
of  foliage,  and  the  same  love  of  continuous 
mouldings.  Kilkenny  Cathedral,  Kildare  Cathe- 
dral, aud  others  show  the  same  features  as 
Christ  Church,  Dublin,  and  at  Killaloe,  and  con- 
stantly in  Irish  examples  we  see  the  feature 
seen  at  Glastonbury  and  at  Wells,  and  rarely 
elsewhere, — the  mouldings  of  window  iambs 
returned  round  the  oills. 

Interesting  on  all  these  grounds  as  the  church 
at  Wells  is,  I have  selected  it  for  notice  to- 
night not  only  because  of  its  specially  English 
character,  and  of  the  influence  it  exercised,  but 
because  it  presents  in  a marvellously  perfect 
condition  the  whole  group  of  attached  buildings 
which  makes  up  the  complete  English  cathedral 
establishment,  and  which  are  so  rarely  seen  re- 
maining and  still  in  use  anywhere  on  the  Continent. 
Among  them  are  the  chapter-house,  the  cloister, 
the  bishop’s  palaoe,  all  containing  considerable 
portions  of  the  thirteenth  century,  besides  a 
marvellous  collection  of  later  Mediaoval  build- 
ings. The  chapter-house  was  begun  rather  late, 
and  its  crypt  only  can  certainly  be  said  to  be  of 
our  period.  This  is  of  special  interest,  as  show- 
ing that  though  our  English  architects  liked  a 
square  east  end,  they  had  no  sort  of  dislike  to 
a circular  building,  and  the  plan  of  the  crypt 
with  its  central  column  under  that  of  the 
chapter-house,  the  eight  detached  shafts  which 
surround  it,  and  the  planning  of  the  groining 
with  none  but  triangular  bays,  will  have  much 
interest  for  those  of  you  who  followed  me  in  my 
remarks  on  the  planning  of  the  chevets  of  the 
French  churches.  The  bishop’s  palace  is  not 
less  interesting.  It,  too,  was  built  .by  Bishop 
Jocelin,  and  agrees  in  style  with*  the  later 
shafted  work  of  the  west  front.  Its  lower  stage 
is  mainly  a long  groined  chamber  subdivided  by 
walls  and  partitions,  and  above  this,  on  the  first 
floor,  a long  gallery  lighted  by  windows,  which 
illustrate  well  a favourite  development  of  the 
men  who  built  the.  west  front.  They  not  only 
began  to  make  their  windows  more  decorative 
by  joining  lights  together,  but  they  gave  them 
cusped  internal  or  rear  arches.  By  cusped 
arches  I mean  arches  which  are  formed  of  a 
series  of  curves  without  any  enclosing  arch- 
these  occur  frequently  in  the  west  front,  in  a 
doorway  in  the  cloister,  and  in  various  windows 
in  the  Palace,  wherever  one  meets  with  the 
work  of  this  second  school  of  Wells  architects. 

From  the  simple  Early  Pointed  work  of  the 
palace  one  goes  ou  to  the  slightly  later  work  of 
the  chapel,  and  thence  to  the  magnificent  ruin 
of  the  hall,  at  each  step  finding  the  development 
of  the  style  more  advanced,  till,  in  the  last,  the 
work  of  Bishop  Burnell,  at  the  end  of  the 
century  (1274-1292),  we  have  the  complete 
ohange  effected  to  the  Middle  Pointed  style. 
Nowhere,  therefore,  can  you  see  better  than 


here  the  gradual  ohange  which  the  century  saw 
completed.  At  the  beginning  we  have  the 
work  of  an  architect  whose  great  idea  was  to 
make  his  work  solid,  and  yet  as  beautiful  as 
possible,  by  the  simple  use  of  well-designed 
mouldings,  of  groups  of  moulded  shafts  for 
columns,  and  by  the  simplest  use  of  the  pointed 
arch.  Then,  probably,  before  the  west  front 
was  begun,  another  man  came  upon  the  scene. 
The  first  man  had  cared  nothing  for  what  was 
being  done  at  Salisbury.  He  had  been  not  only 
English,  but  Somersetshire  to  the  root.  His 
successor  thinks  this  line  a mistaken  one.  He 
admires  what  the  Salisbury,  the  Lincoln,  and 
other  English  architects  were  doing,  and  covers 
his  west  front  with  arcades  or  arches,  all  carried 
on  detached  shafts,  and  enclosing  the  figures  and 
statuary  of  which  all  Englishmen  are  or  ought 
to  be  so  proud.  His  influence  is  evident  also  in 
the  bishop’s  palace,  and  to  a less  degree  in 
the  great  dining-hall,  where  the  windows  have 
still  internal  jamb-shafts;  but  in  the  end  the 
early  system  is  practically  accepted  again,  and 
almost  all  over  England  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  system  of  moulded  and  clustered  solid 
shafts,  and  continuous  lines  of  arch  and  jamb 
moulding,  which  had  been  first  brought  to  per- 
fection in  Wells,  was  accepted  as  the  best  and 
universal  rule. 

Something  must  now  be  said  of  one  of  the 
great  examples  of  the  other  system,  and  we  can 
hardly  do  better  than  see  the  effect  it  produced 
where,  as  at  Salisbury,  it  is  carried  all  through 
a building  instead  of  being,  as  at  Wells,  confined 
only  to  one  front.  Salisbury  Cathedral  was  built 
from  the  ground  on  a site  never  before  occupied. 
The  first  stones  were  laid  on  April  28th,  1220. 

. In  1225  some  altars  were  consecrated,  and  in 
I 1229  Bishop  Poore,  the  founder,  died,  and  in 
1258  the  cathedral  was  consecrated.  By  this 
time,  after  thirty-eight  years’  work,  we  may 
assume  that  the  church  was  practically  com- 
plete. It  was  later  in  its  foundation,  probably, 
by  some  half-dozen  years  than  Wells.  Bishop 
Poore  and  his  architect, — Elias  of  Dereham, 
probably,— had  no  sympathy  with  the  system  of 
design  pursued  in  the  nave  of  Wells.  The  Isle 
of  Purbeck  was  in  the  diocese,  and  there  was 
every  reason,  therefore,  for  indulging  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  use  of  its  beautiful  marble. 
The  introduction  of  detached  shafts  wherever 
possible,  and  which  follows  naturally  from  the 
use  of  marble,  wholly  ohanges  the  character  of 
the  architecture.  The  effect  is  admirable ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  risk  in  construction  was 
great.  The  variety  in  the  plans  of  the  clustered 
columns  at  Salisbury  was  very  great.  In  the 
nave  the  common  French  section  of  a circular 
column  surrounded  by  four  smaller  shafts  is 
adopted,  but  here  the  shafts  are  detached  from 
the  centre  column.  In  the  choir  the  columns 
are  surrounded  by  eight  detached  shafts.  In 
the  doorways  and  windows,  shafts  are  placed  in 
various  ways, — in  clusters  and  one  behind 
another, — so  as  to  produce  very  deep  effects  of 
light  and  shade,  with  the  advantage  that,  all 
the  lines  being  curved,  the  transition  from  light 
to  dark  is  never  too  abrupt.  In  the  lady. chapel 
this  system  culminates.  The  width  is  sub- 
divided into  three  aisles,  and  the  vaults  are 
carried, — one  is  almost  tempted  to  say  appear  to 
be  carried, — on  shafts  so  long  and  so  delicate  and 
frail,  as  to  have  required  the  very  highest  skill  to 
ensure  their  standing,  even  during  their  con- 
struction, let  alone  standing  as  they  do,  650 
years  after  their  erection ! The  architect 
throughout  the  cathedral  dispensed,  as  did  the 
architect  of  Wells,  with  visible  flying  buttresses; 
he  used  them  only  under  the  roofs  of  the  aisles, 
but  in  order  to  make  the  thrust  on  the  walls 
less,  he  built  his  vaults  with  stone  ribs,  filling 
in  the  spaces  between  them  with  concrete  made 
of  a very  light  calcareous  tufa.  He  used  an 
unnecessary  thickness  of  this  material,  but  as 
it  was  extraordinarily  light,  his  construction 
was  generally  perfectly  secure,  as  in  two  or 
three  places  only  ha3  it  been  found  necessary  in 
later  times  to  add  flying  buttresses  above  the 
aisle  roofs.  Beautiful  as  the  detail  of  the 
cathedral  is,  there  is  generally  some  sense  of 
disappointment  in  its  interior.  Unfortunately 
it  is  a church  full  of  windows,  and  the  grisaille 
with  which  these  were  filled  is  al  most  all  destroyed . 

Its  roofs  and  its  walls  were  richly  coloured,  and' 
the  only  portion  which  remained  has  been 
restored  and  is  no  longer  at  all  like  the  old  in 
its  effect.  The  painters,  as  at  Chartres,  painted 
the  outside  work  in  places,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  west 
porch  and  the  porch  to  the  chapter-house.  In 
other  places,  as,  e.g.,  on  the  concrete  groining  of 
the  porch  and  of  the  nave  and  on  the  walls  of 


the  cloister,  they  coloured  the  walls  and  then 
marked  them  out  in  imitation  masonry  lines  of 
red  colour.  The  ground  plan  of  this  great 
ohurch  is  one  of  extreme  beauty.  It  has  not 
only  tho  usual  transept  with  an  eastern  aisle, 
but  to  the  east  of  this  a second  and  shorter 
transept  devised  evidently  in  emulation  of  the 
eastern  transept  of  Canterbury,  which  itself 
was  no  doubt  derived  from  the  great  Bene- 
dictine abbey  ohurch  of  Cluny,  now  destroyed, 
and  before  its  destruction  the  only  church 
in  France  in  which  this  beautiful  arrangement 
was  seen.  This  eastern  transept  has  also  its  aisle 
on  the  east,  and  is  of  less  width  and  proportion 
than  the  great  transept.  East  of  the  choir  are 
three  lower  chapels,  in  whioh  are  the  delioate 
arrangements  of  clustered  and  single  marble 
shafts  which  I have  already  x-eferred  to ; and  it 
was  in  the  side  walls  of  the  central  of  these  three 
chapels  that,  before  Wyatt’s  so-called  restora- 
tion, there  remained  an  arcade,  whioh,  for  per- 
fection of  design  and  execution,  has  never,  I am 
bold  to  say,  been  surpassed  anywhere  in  Europe. 
It  is  now  built  into  the  west  wall  of  the  eastern 
transept,  and  will  ere  long,  I believe,  be  seen 
again  in  its  old  plaoe.  If  it  is  possible  to  say  so 
much  of  the  Inteiuor,  what  may  we  not  say  of 
the  exterior  ? With  one  exception, — the  destruc- 
tion of  the  detached  bell-tower,  which  stood  in 
the  churchyard  till  Wyatt’s  time, — the  church  is 
now  more  beautiful  than  it  was  when  it  left  its 
builder’s  hands.  Elias  of  Dereham  might  well 
deplore  the  changes  which  men  have  made  in 
the  colour  of  his  interior.  But  could  he  Bee  it 
again  he  would  be  amazed  with  the  beauty 
whioh  time  has  given  to  the  exterior.  There 
is,  so  far  as  I know,  no  building  in  Christendom 
on  so  grand  a scale,  which  is  so  complete,  so 
uniform  in  style,  so  good  in  the  proportions  of 
the  various  parts  to  the  whole,  and  altogether-, 
and  from  every  point  of  view,  so  thoroughly 
beautiful,  as  this  grand  and  most  English  church. 
Its  surroundings  are  as  beautiful.  The  quiet 
close,  unknown  out  of  England, — surrounded 
by  deanery  and  prebendal  houses,  by  a bishop’s 
palace  founded  at  the  same  time  as  the  cathe- 
dral, the  whole  group  surrounded  by  its  ancient 
wall,  and  entered  by  its  old  gateways,  is  in 
itself  a sight  for  an  architect ; but  out  of  the 
green  sward  which  surrounds  it  on  all  sides 
the  matchless  church  rises,  with  its  beautiful 
cloisters,  its  splendid  polygonal  chapter-house, 
its  octagonal  vestry  on  its  southern  side,  in  such 
completeness  of  grace  and  beauty  as  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Like  Wells,  Salisbury  is  a cathedral  well 
worthy  of  a young  architect’s  study  above  most 
others.  For  not  only  will  he  find  there  the 
work  of  the  mason  iu  all  its  varieties ; he  will 
find,  too,  woodwork  of  all  sorts,  moulded,  carved, 
and  plain, — roofs,  doors,  chests,  tables,  choir- 
stalls,  even  the  great  wooden  wheel  which 
was  used  to  raise  the  stone  for  the  steeple  ; and 
in  every  portion  he  will  find  evidence  of  the 
same  sense  of  the  necessity  for  completeness, 
which  is  the  true  mark  of  a good  architect  at 
all  times.  The  detail  everywhere  is  admirable. 
The  carving  of  foliage  is  very  different  from, 
though  in  my  opinion  generally  inferior  to,  that 
at  Wells,  and  there  is  one  very  singular  feature 
which  is  seldom  seen  in  England.  The  arcades 
of  the  parapets,  and  in  many  other  places,  are 
carried  on  quite  regardless  of  the  buttresses 
which  intersect  and  stop  them.  So  that,  e.g., 
in  the  front  of  the  transepts,  there  are  arcades 
not  regularly  divided,  but  quite  accidentally 
arranged  with  half  or  a third  of  an  arch  abutting 
against  a buttress,  so  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  the  buttress  being  an  after-thought  put 
on  against  the  arcade. 

I should  have  liked  to  take  you  on  to  the  other 
great  thirteenth-century  churches,  to  talk  to  you 
about  Archbishop  Walter  Grey’s  magnificent 
work  the  transept  of  York,  and  to  compare  this 
with  his  work  at  Southwell.  I should  have  liked 
to  show  what  Saint  Hugh,  and,  after  him, 
Jocelin  of  Wells’s  brother,  Hugh  of  Wells,  bishop 
of  Linooln,  did  so  exquisitely  in  their  glorious 
minster,  and,  above  all,  to  have  seen  what  that 
great  Yorkshireman,  Henry  Murdac,  once  monk 
of  Clair vaux,  then  abbot  of  Vauclair,  then  of 
Fountains,  and  afterwai-ds  Archbishop  of  York, 
did  in  the  magnificent  abbey,  so  much  of  which 
still  remains  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Skell ; 
how  at  Fountains  he  built  at  first  in  a French 
style,  and  how,  as  elsewhere,  gradually  the 
English  art  re-asserted  itself.  But,  after  all,  the 
story  is  much  the  same  everywhere,  and  the 
superlative  intei'est  of  such  an  abbey  as  Foun- 
tains is  the  insight  that  it  gives  us  into  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  period.  The  more 
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one  sees  of  it  the  more  does  one  discover  that  in 
those  good  days  there  was  no  snoh  distinction 
between  domestic  architecture  and  ecclesiastical 
as  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to  exist.  The 
same  details  that  were  applied  to  one  were 
thought  suitable  to  the  other;  it  was  the  best 
construction  and  the  most  suitable  arrangement, 
the  most  beautiful  proportion,  the  most  delicate 
moulding  of  stonework,  the  truest  system  of 
carving  of  foliage,  that  were  everywhere  seen, 
whether  the  work  to  be  done  was  for  a house  or 
a ohurob,  for  a monastery  or  for  a castle.  The 
work  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  at  Winchester 
is  as  good  as  that  of  Bishop  de  Lucy  at  the 
same  time  in  the  cathedral.  The  castle  at 
Chepstow  is  as  good,  and  in  the  same  style, 
as  the  abbey  at  Tintern,  and  the  hall  for  the 
layman  at  Acton  Burnell  is  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  hall  which  Bishop  Burnell  built  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  palace  at 
Wells.  No  more  pernicious  doctrine  has  ever  been 
inculcated  than  that  which  supposes  one  sort 
of  art  to  be  sacred  and  unfit  for  use  for  secular 
purposes.  The  best  art  is  that  which  is  fittest 
for  the  first  purpose,  and  I suppose  we  all  agree 
that  we  should,  if  it  were  possible,  like  to  have 
it  for  the  other  also.  This  iB  the  lesson  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  on  which  so  much  remains 
to  be  said  that  I am  distressed  to  think  how 
inadequately  I have  been  able  to  Bay  what, 
with  more  time,  I hope  I might  have  Baid  in 
detail  on  the  subject.  It  was  impossible  that 
-in  an  hour  all  could  be  said  that  might  be ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  would  be  more 
chance  of  saying  something  new  to  you  if  I 
took  a somewhat  similar  line  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Btyles  in  the  best  periods  in 
Italy,  France,  and  England,  than  if  I tried 
to  show  you  exactly  how  they  differed  one 
from  another  in  each  detail  of  their  work,  and 
exactly  what  those  details  were.  It  is  my  fault 
if  I have  failed  to  show  you  how  interesting  the 
study  may  be  made  if  you  pursue  it  with  some- 
thing beyond  the  mere  daily  drudgery  of  atten- 
tion to  business.  The  other  arts  hardly  afford 
the  young  student  a tithe  of  the  pleasure  or 
the  profit  from  such  studies  which  everywhere 
throughout  the  civilised  world  attend  the 
earnest  student  of  architecture,  and  my  last 
words  to  you  for  this  year  are,  that  you  should 
regard  the  addresses  which  I have  given  as 
being  entirely  meant  to  be  suggestive  of  further 
lines  of  study  and  investigation  by  yourselves. 
.And  I end,  as  I began,  by  impressing  on  you 
that  no  one  can  become  a good  architect  who 
does  not  earnestly  study  what  men  have  done 
before,  who  has  not  enthusiasm  for  his  art  to 
make  him  long  and  resolve  to  do  nothing  but 
what  is  good  in  its  practice,  and  who  is  not 
ready  to  show  that  he  has  enthusiasm  by  the 
.industry  which  surely  attends  it,  and  without 
which  no  study,  no  lectures,  and  no  schools  can 
be  of  any  real  service. 


THE  TERRIBLE  LESSON  FROM 
ST.  PETERSBURG. 

The  horror  which  was  aroused  by  the  tremen- 
dous news  of  the  13th  of  March  from  St. 
Petersburg  has  been  succeeded  by  a feeling  of 
stupor.  The  leaders  of  public  opinion  have 
stilled  their  own  emotions  of  alarm  by  the  use 
of  the  language  of  sympathy  and  of  condolence. 
It  is  well  that  civilisation,  as  represented  by  its 
royal  leaders  and  most  august  assemblies, 
should  thus  utter  its  instinctive  protest  against 
-a  new  form  of  crime,  which  is  marked  not  only  by 
A reckless  cruelty,  but  by  an  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  persistent  labour  hitherto  without 
.precedent.  That  the  life  of  any  human  being 
lies  at  the  mercy  of  any  other  who  is  ready  to 
throw  away  his  own  has  long  been  considered 
ai  an  abstract  axiom.  But  if  we  remember 
rightly,  since  the  murder  of  King  Henry  IV.  of 
France  in  his  carriage  by  Ravaillac,  no  attempt 
on  the  life  of  a reigning  monarch  has  succeeded 
until  the  present  fearful  instance,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  stabbing  of  Gustavus  III.  of 
S weden,  at  a masked  ball,  by  Ankerstrb  m,  in  1792. 

The  lessons  taught  by  this  fatal  explosion 
are  of  the  utmost  gravity  and  moment.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  not  suoh  as  to  find  an  appro- 
priate place  in  our  columns.  But  there  is  one 
point  which  very  deeply  conoerns  us  all,  and 
which  is  within  the  range  of  our  ordinary  coun- 
sels. We  refer  to  the  terrible  sanction  that  has 
been  given  to  the  counsel  to  exercise  a strict  and 
watchful  supervision  over  the  manufacturing, 
the  storing,  and  the  sale,  of  all  substances 
readily  fatal  to  human  life. 


Man  is  filling  the  earth.  Populations  are 
becoming  everywhere  denser.  Precautions 
that  may  be  needless  in  a part,  of  the 
country  where  there  is  an  inhabitant  to 
every  four  acres  become  imperative  where 
there  are  forty  inhabitants  to  an  acre.  At  the 
same  time  that  what  may  be  called  a negative 
cause  of  danger  is  thus  rapidly  increasing,  the 
positive  causes  are  increasing  with  much  more 
rapidity.  Science  is  daily  forging  deadly 
weapons.  This  is  done,  in  the  first  plaoe,  in 
the  service  of  industry,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
facilitating  of  mining  by  explosions,  the  lighting 
of  towns  and  houses  by  gas,  and  the  like.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
national  defence,— a purpose  which,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  not  practicable  to  disconnect  from 
that  of  aggression.  Such  are  our  monster 
guns,  our  torpedoes,  and  all  our  great  military 
and  artillerist  improvements.  Then  comes  the 
rapid  growth  of  chemical  science,  a growth  which 
in  itself  is  a mark  of  progress,  but  in  the  course 
of  which  new  poisons,  new  explosives,  new  instru- 
ments which  cannot  be  used  without  risk,  are 
continually  being  invented.  And  lastly  there 
is  the  truly  diabolical  ingenuity  which  applies 
these  discoveries  of  science  to  the  service  of 
treason,  of  arson,  and  of  murder.  Of  this  the 
construction  of  the  glass  bombs  (if  such  they 
were),  filled  with  nitro-glycerine,  or  some  other 
compound,  of  which  two  were  thrown  with  such 
fatal  precision  at  the  carriage  and  at  the  person 
of  the  Czar,  affords  deadly  instances.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  such 
an  outrage  been  committed  on  science  herself. 

That,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  and  so  great 
dangers,  unintentional  or  intentional,  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  society  to  exert  every  possible  pre- 
cautionary care,  is  the  lesson  which  we  are  now 
anxious  to  enforoe.  We  are  aware  that  in  this, 
as  in  every  great  public  emergency,  there  will 
be  found  some, — the  pedantic,  the  idle,  or  the 
mischievous, — who  will  say,  “ What  is  the  user 
Do  you  think  that  if  one  man  be  bent  on  murder- 
ing another,  you  will  prevent  him  from  doing  so 
by  making  it  a little  more  difficult  for  him  to 
obtain  a revolver,  a keg  of  powder,  or  a few 
pounds  of  nitro-glycerine?”  To  the  advice 
“ Don’t,”  which  many  people  are  so  apt  to  give 
on  every  occasion,  there  are  three  distinct 
answers,  each  of  which  is  conclusive.  First,  it 
is  a question  of  duty.  If  our  endeavours  to 
prevent  crime  are  defeated,  so  much  the  worse, 
both  for  society  and  for  the  criminal.  But  the 
possibility  that  they  may  be  defeated  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  made.  Duty  is  not 
to  be  neglected  because  its  performance  is  not 
always  attended  by  success.  Secondly,  inthecase 
of  intended  crime,  it  is  never  possible  to  tell  how 
far  any  check  may  aot.  In  all  society  there  are 
criminals  on  the  watoh  for  opportunity.  Toe 
more  this  is  afforded,  the  more  readily  will  they 
avail  themselves  of  it.  The  more  difficult  crime 
is  made,  the  less  crime  (other  things  being 
alike)  will  be  committed.  Thirdly,  all  precau- 
tions such  as  we  suggest  tend  to  throw  light  on 
traces  of  crime,  and  thus  tend  to  the  detection 
aud  the  punishment  of  the  criminal;  and  in 
certainty  of  detection  lies  the  chief  safeguard 
of  society  against  crimes  of  an  atrocious  cha- 
racter. ....  , , . 

We  trust  that  this  terrible  crime  may,  at  least, 
have  the  effect  of  leading  to  a thorough  revision 
of  our  machinery  for  watohing  the  production, 
the  storage,  and  the  distribution  of  that  daily  in- 
creasing class  of  manufactured  objectB  the  care- 
less use  of  which  is  dangerous  to  human  life,  and 
the  mischievous  use  of  which  involves  arson  and 
murder.  Where  the  safety  of  human  life  is 
concerned  negligence  is  no  longer  an  error ; it 
becomes  a crime.  As  to  this,  the  old  common 
law  of  England  leaves  no  doubt;  and  as  the 
individual  who  neglects  the  proper  precaution 
in  the  care  or  in  the  use  of  deadly  weapons  is 
held  responsible  for  death  or  wounds  arising  in 
consequence  of  such  negligence,  so  is  society 
itself  responsible  when  it  fails  to  insist  on  the 
adoption  of  due  precaution  in  all  cases  involving 
danger  on  a great  scale.  Thus  we  see  among 

the  Parliamentary  publications  issued  during  the 

mouth  of  February  the  title  of  a Bill  for  pre- 
venting boiler  explosions.  A bulky  report  has 
been  issued  by  the  committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire  into  the  causes  of  the  deterioration  of 
boilers,  and  to  propose  measures  which  would 
tend  to  increase  their  durability.  Of  gas  explo- 
sions we  have  had  but  too  often  to  speak,  as 
well  as  of  the  explosion  of  powder-mills.  The 
numerous  and  frightful  causes  of  sudden  death 
are  so  fast  increasing  with  the  increase  of  civilisa- 
tion, that  it  may  be  a question  whether  it  is  uot 


desirable  to  organise  some  method  of  super- 

vision that  should  apply,  not  only  to  one,  but  to 
all  the  different  sources  of  public  danger,  ot 
which  but  a few  have  been  above  indicated. 

We  had  written  thus  far  when  the  news 
arrived,  on  the  same  day,  of  the  frustrated 
attempt  at  outrage  at  the  Mansion  House,  of  an 
attempt  to  upset  a train  near  Wolverhampton,  by 
keying  two  chairs  and  a sleeper  on  the  rails,  and 
of  a military  riot  on  the  part  of  the  18th  Royal 
Irish  Regiment  at  Aldershott.  Outrages,  in- 
deed, come  in  crowds.  Nor  are  we  entitled  to 
take  any  great  comfort  from  the  consideration 
of  the  bungling  method  of  execution,  which  is 
combined  with  the  wanton  purposelessness,  of 
these  pieces  of  diabolical  mischief  in  England. 

It  seems  to  be  too  true  that  we  have  entered 
on  a period  in  which  crimes  of  wanton  violence 
are  in  course  of  perpetration.  As  to  their 
causes,  or  the  proper  precautions  againBt  them 
abroad,  we  have  nothing  now  to  say.  But  at 
home  we  have  a word  of  very  serious  counsel. 
We  must  not  hug  ourselves  in  the  opinion  that 
because  crime  is  foolish,  purposeless,  or  sure  to 
defeat  its  own  objects,  it  will  not  be  perpetrated. 
Unfortunately  that  is  not  so.  What  is  incum- 
bent on  every  honest  man,  therefore,  is  to  con- 
sider himself  called  upon  to  exert  all  his 
watchfulness  in  defence  of  order,  law,  and 
property.  No  unuBual  fact  should  be  un- 
observed. It  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible 
to  carry  out  any  suoh  crime  as  that  attempted 
at  the  Mansion  House  without  some  human  eye 
resting  on  some  part  of  the  process.  Let  each 
eye,  then,  be  that  of  a detective,— an  unpaid 
and  unwearied  detective,  anxious  for  the  pro- 
tection of  society.  Thus  acted  the  housekeeper, 
who  saw  something  unusual  at  the  Mansion 
House.  Thus  acted  the  policeman  Cowell,  whose 
promptitude  in  extinguishing  the  smouldering 
paper  we  trust  will  not  be  unrewarded.  What 
is  needed  is  alertness.  Two  minutes  lost  in  the 
case  in  question,  and  very  serious  damage  would 
have  been  inflicted  on  many  innooent  people,— 
more  possibly  on  those  without  than  on  those 
within  the  Mansion  House.  If  every  one  bears 
in  mind  that  anything  unusual,  if  not  readily 
explicable,  is  suspicious ; that  everything  sus- 
picious may  indicate  grave  danger;  and  that 
every  second  of  time  is  in  suoh  cases  of  import- 
ance, we  shall  form  for  ourselves  a great  in- 
visible body  of  detective  police,  which  it  will  be 
hard  for  stupid  ruffians  such  as  those  who 
assailed  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  in  any 
way  to  outwit  or  to  escape. 


THE  APPROACHING  EXHIBITIONS. 
Notwithstanding  the  important  questions 
that  day  by  day  now  appear  to  orowd  upon  us,  at 
one  moment  with  absorbing  interest,  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  during  the  early  months 
of  our  short  London  season  the  subject  of  the 
hanging  of  pictures  occupies  a good  share  of  the 
thoughts  of  that  increasing  class  who  take  an 
interest  in  artistic  matters  to  the  exclusion  even 
of  the  other  questions  relating  to  art  that  are  at 
least  entitled  to  an  equal  amount  of  consWera- 
tion.  Of  all  the  corporate  societies,  the  Royal 
Academy  may  certainly  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  favoured,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
least  that  appears  to  be  in  need  of  the  beneficent 
action  of  the  charitable  ; and  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  one’s  sympathy  to  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Academy  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  regard  with  becoming 
seriousness  and  benevolence  the  claims  of  their 
outside  brethren.  We  can  imagine  no  more 
painful  duty  for  one  body  of  men  to  have  to 
fulfil  than  that  delicate  matter  of  determining 
the  precise  merit  of  a large  number  of  works 
by  men  of  similar  pursuits.  But  surely  there 
seems  not  a difficult  way  out  of  the  trouble  that 
comes  upon  them  every  year,  from  the  first  week 
in  April  to  the  beginning  of  May,  and  more  than 
a hundred  years’  consecutive  experience  ought 
surely  to  have  suggested  some  kind  of  ameliora- 
tion for  the  misery  they  profess  to  be  utterly 
incapable  of  obviating  ; for,  notwithstanding  the 
justly  high  ground  that  the  Royal  Academy 
take,  they  are  not  naturally  above  being  reSa™ea 
from  a commercial  point  of  view,  and  ey 
certainly  conduct  with  considerable  acumen  and 
skill  the  commercial  element  of  their  institution. 
What  would  be  said  of  any  large  business  whose 
managers  failed  to  recognise  year  by  year  tne 
difficulties  of  dealing  with  increasing  pros- 

P Could  not  a lesson  be  drawn  in  this  difficulty 
of  the  hanging  of  pictures  from  the  manner  in 
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which  Messrs.  Christie  & Man  son  would  deal 
with  any  number  of  works  of  art  that  might  be 
sent  to  them  for  sale  ? Would  they  not  contrive 
to  find,  whan  the  few  rooms  they  have  at  their 
command  wore  filled,  some  kind  of  annexe  in 
whioh  to  show  all  the  pictures  that  have  to  be 
included  in  the  sale  ? Certainly  in  Paris,  at  the 
H6tel  Drouot,  the  Commissaires  priseurs,  who 
conduct  that  admirably-managed  establishment, 
would  be  able,  if  the  pressure  were  great,  to 
throw  open  fifteen  or  twenty  rooms  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  any  number  of  pictures,  and,  what  is 
still  more  strange,  within  the  shortest  possible 
time  all  the  best  pictures  would  be  seen  on  the 
line,  the  most  attractive  being  in  central  places, 
and  no  single  pioture  whatever  ill-placed  or  ill- 
seen,  with  properly-selected  positions  for  sculp- 
ture, and  an  exclusive  room  for  architectural  and 
other  drawings. 

We  have  all  experienced  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing a suitable  place  on  our  walls  for  any  new 
possession,  and  now  that  walls  are  so  extraordi- 
narily decorated,  we  are  told  the  difficulty  is 
even  greater  than  ever,  and  we  have  seen  with 
a feeling  amounting  almost  to  horror  the 
suggestion  that  pictures  had  better  not  be 
placed  at  all  on  the  handsome  wall-papers.  But 
surely  this  idea  must  not  be  allowed  to  gain 
ground  in  England  ; in  America,  of  course,  it  is 
the  fashion  for  all  well-to-do  people  to  have 
“galleries,”  where  pictures  may  be  properly 
seen,  lighted  from  above,  but  of  America  we  are 
disposed,  however  erroneously,  to  think  that 
their  social  habits  and  ways  of  life  are  not 
precisely  those  that  Europeans  are  likely  to 
imitate,  although  we  can  recall  many  a really 
perfectly-arranged  home  in  America  where  the 
pictures,  all  with  a history,  have  been  placed 
affectionately  and  with  perfect  understanding  of 
their  importance.  Certainly  in  Paris,  great  as 
the  changes  are  that  have  there  taken  place  in 
the  social  world,  and  greater  as  they  may  yet 
be,  such  an  idea  as  that  of  giving  up  the  adorn- 
ment of  his  rooms  with  pictures  would  be  the 
last,  we  suppose,  that  would  ever  enter  the  mind 
of  a Frenchman. 

But.  to  return  to  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  difficulty  they  again  have  to  get  over 
within  the  next  two  months.  This  diffi- 
culty has  been  considerably  lessened  by  the 
announced  willingness  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  to  reoeive  and  hang,  with- 
out submission  to  any  tribunal,  all  pictures 
accepted  by  the  Royal  Academy,  but  returned 
to  the  artist  for  want  of  room.  It  will  simply 
be  necessary  for  the  artist  to  send  with  his  pic- 
ture the  letter  received  by  him  from  the  Royal 
Academy  informing  him  of  that  fact,  and  the 
pioture  will  be  forthwith  hung  as  a matter  of 
course. 

We  may  anticipate  that  many  artists  will 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  this  considerate 
arrangement.  Wo  suppose  such  works  would 
be  placed  under  a separate  heading,  so  that  the 
artists  of  them  would  gain  all  the  credit  of 
acceptance  by  the  Aoademy  Council. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 

Year  after  year  architecture  is  more  scantily 
represented  than  before  at  the  exhibitions  of 
works  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture 
in  the  rooms  appropriated  to  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  in  the  National  Gallery  in  Edinburgh. 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this 
state  of  matters;  amongst  others,  that  the 
public  takes  no  interest  in  architectural  draw- 
ings, and  that,  as  these  are  not  intended  for 
sale,  there  is  no  hardship  to  the  designer  in 
excluding  them.  It  appears  to  us,  however 
that  the  duty  of  the  Academy  is  to  lead,  not  to 
be  led  by,  the  public ; that  so  dignified  a body 
stoops  from  its  mission  when  it  becomes  a mere 
caterer  to  the  public  amusement ; and  that  it 
was  not  furnished  with  galleries  at  the  public 
cost  to  be  used  as  a shop  or  bazaar  for  the  sale 
of  works  of  art,  but  for  the  promotion  of  art, 
and  improving  the  taste  of  the  people.  Many 
of  the  architectural  drawings  sent  for  exhibi- 
tion are,  doubtless,  poor  productions,  both  as 
regards  design  and  handiwork;  but  the  same 
may  be  said  of  not  a few  of  the  paintings  ex- 
hibited, and  manipulative  skill  is  a more  im- 
perative  requisite  in  these  than  in  a drawing, 
which  is  merely  an  illustration  of  a structure 
which  has  been  or  is  to  be  erected.  The  painter 
and  sculptor  are,  in  this  country,  now  more 
frequently  called  to  the  aid  of  the  architect  in 
adorning  his  designs  than  heretofore,  and  it 


might  be  worth  the  consideration  of  the  Academy 
whether  it  would  not  be  of  advantage  to  artists 
as  a class  to  give  greater  encouragement  to 
architects,  not  only  as  regards  the  exhibition  of 
their  designs,  but  in  respect  of  the  honours  at 
its  disposal. 

The  number  of  architectural  drawings  ex- 
hibited this  year  does  not  exceed  two  dozen,  and 
none  of  these  are  of  large  dimensions. 

The  Qlasgoro  Herald  office,  as  designed  by 
Messrs.  Campbell  Douglas  & Sellars,  is  quite  a 
palatial  structure.  The  elevation  is  divided  into 
three  upright  compartments,  each  furnished  with 
a doorway,  the  central  door  being  arched  and 
deeply  recessed,  rising  above  the  ground-floor, 
and  piercing  the  entresol  over  it.  Emphasis  is 
further  given  to  the  centre  by  two  fluted 
oolumns,  rising  above  the  entresol  two  stories 
high,  the  side  compartments  having  fluted 
pilasters.  Over  a cornice  of  good  projection 
there  is  a double  attic  brought  to  the  front, 
which  is  highly  enriched.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  elevation  is  rich  without  any  appearance 
of  fussiness  or  overstraining  for  effect.  Mr.  Row- 
land Anderson  exhibits  two  artistically-etched 
drawings  of  portions  of  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity Medical  Schools,  and  an  elevation  and 
view  of  the  principal  staircase  of  the  Scottish 
Conservative  Club,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh. 
The  elevation  shows  a building  of  four  stories 
and  an  attic,  the  style  adopted  being  of  the 
Adams  school,  careful  and  conscientious  in 
treatment.  The  staircase  is  imposing  by  reason 
of  an  arcade  with  goodly  pillars  of  composite 
character,  the  soffits  of  the  arches  being  enriched 
and  the  walls  panelled. 

St.  James’s  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Paisley,  by  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc,  is  almost  a 
replica  of  the  church  designed  by  him  and 
erected  at  Mayfield,  Edinburgh.  The  design  is 
a good  one,  and  will  bear  repetition,  but  not  too 
often,  even  although  the  details  are  slightly 
varied. 

The  west  end  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Churoh, 
Edinburgh,  by  J.  Russell  Walker,  is  a fair  example 
of  French  Geometrical  Gothic,  graceful  but  not 
vigorous,  and  without  marked  individuality  of 
treatment.  A spire  at  one  side  is  balanced  by 
a gabled  aisle  at  the  other,  but  how  that  is 
treated  in  the  side  elevation  does  not  appear. 
Mr.  David  Robertson’s  drawing  of  the  “ Interior 
of  Morningside  United  Presbyterian  Church  ” is 
a rather  washy  production,  and  probably  does 
not  truly  represent  the  actual  effect  of  the 
church  as  built;  but  if  it  does,  the  hammer- 
beam  roof,  with  cusped  principals,  as  shown, 
does  not  seem  to  be  a suitable  covering  over  a 
somewhat  massively-treated  Norman  arcade  and 
clearstory.  The  manner  in  which  the  organ  is 
boarded-in  seems  unmeaning  and  inartistic.  For 
a Presbyterian  church,  the  Norman  is  rather 
too  heavy  and  intractable  a style  for  satisfac- 
tory adaptation  ; for,  unless  it  is  carried  ont  in 
a massive  and  thorough  manner,  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  style  is  lost. 

The  “ New  Church  at  Juniper  Green,”  as 
designed  by  James  Fairley,  appears  well  suited 
for  the  quiet  agricultural  village  where  it  has 
been  erected.  It  looks  solid  and  substantial, 
and  too  much  has  not  been  aimed  at.  The  bell- 
cot  rests  securely  on  the  gable,  whioh  is 
strengthened  by  a retaining  arch,  and  the  but- 
tresses have  not  the  weak  effect  too  often  found 
in  such  buildings.  The  “Free  Church  at 
Yester,”  by  John  McLachlan,  is  an  example  of 
the  other . mode  of  treatment, — a pretentious, 
ill-proportionod  little  spire  flanks  a meagre- 
looking  gable,  and  is  supported  on  the  other 
side  by  a weak  buttress,  which  terminates  in  a 
gabled  and  panelled  pinnacle.  The  church  de- 
signed by  James  Fairley  for  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh  is  a proper  enough  example  of  a 
Dissenting  chapel,  without  individuality  of  any 
sort.  It  is  Italian  in  style,  and  the  west  eleva- 
tion (of  which  only  a view  is  given)  shows  a 
pedimented  centre,  flanked  by  towers  crowned 
with  domes. 

Equally  uninteresting,  although  much  more 
stately,  is  the  “ Design  for  New  Municipal  Build- 
ings for  the  City  of  Glasgow,  Front  Elevation,” 
by  John  Armstrong.  Here  we  have  an  imposing 
Corinthian  portico,  with  decorated  pediment,  an 
equally  imposing  dome, — the  proportions  and 
details  of  whioh  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by 
St.  Paul’s, — and  the  extreme  angles  of  the  eleva- 
tion finished  by  ooupled  small  domes,  which 
are  the  only  peculiarity  in  the  design,  and  not 
very  happy  in  effect. 

It  is  unusual  for  a Glasgow  architect  to  be 
called  upon  to  design  a mansion  in  Essex ; but 
Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson  has  been  equal  to  the  occasion, 


and  has  produced  a design  in  brick  of  the  Queen 
Anne  style,  and  we  think  that  “Ryldene”  will 
hold  its  place  with  other  residences  of  the  ;ame 
olass.  Returning  to  the  north  of  the  T veed, 
where  stone  is  abundant,  wo  find  that  “ at. 
Margaret’s,  Kircaldy,”  by  R.  Rowland  Ander- 
son, is  a Gothic  residence,  homely  and  unpre- 
tentious,— a very  desirable  retreat  indeed. 

The  “ Fernery  and  Winter  Garden  at  Wo  id- 
side,  near  Paisley,”  designed  by  H.  J.  Blauc, 
has  more  of  an  architectural  character  than  is 
usually  found  in  such  structures,  stone  having 
been  freely  used  and  with  good  effect.  Tbo 
“ Additions  to  Dunbeath  Castle,  the  Seat  of  Mr. 
W.  S.  Thomson  Sinolair,”  by  David  & John  Bryce, 
are  so  similar  to  what  we  have,  year  after  year, 
seen  emanating  from  the  same  source,  as  hardly 
to  call  for  remark.  The  well-known  features 
which  go  to  the  making  up  of  a Scottish 
baronial  residence  are  here  produced  with  little 
attempt  at  originality  of  treatment.  The  “ Pro- 
posed Buildings  for  the  Spiers  Institution. 
Beath,”  designed  by  Campbell  Douglas  & 
Sellars,  oonsist  of  an  elongated  group  of  Gothic 
character, — a central  tower  with  open-work 
spire  marking  the  junction  of  a higher  and 
a lower  portion  of  the  group.  From  the  charac- 
ter of  the  design  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the 
Institution  is  to  be  devoted  to  educational  pur- 
poses. The  “ House  at  Morningside,”  designed 
by  John  McLachlan,  is  a pleasing  example  of  a 
villa  with  a projecting  wooden  roof  ; but  why 
Mr.  McLachlan  should  inform  the  public  that 
this  and  another  drawing  exhibited  by  him  are 
“ the  property  of  John  McLachlan,  esq.,  Edin- 
burgh,” we  fail  to  see. 


AREAS  OF  RATING. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  state  of  the 
weather  over  Great  Britain  has  been  unfavour- 
able. There  has  been  absence  of  the  sun’s 
light  and  warmth,  excess  of  cold,  excess  of  fog, 
and  excess  of  rain.  These  excesses  have  affected 
vegetation  unfavourably,  leading  to  damaged 
herbage  and  deficient  harvests;  rivers  have 
overflown  their  banks,  and  many  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  have  been  submerged,  to  the  ruin 
of  any  crops  usually  produced  on  such  drowned 
areas.  Another  most  serious  result  has  arisen 
from  this  exceptional  state  of  the  weather 
namely,  excess  of  disease  among  sheep  and 
cattle,  resulting  in  great  loss  to  the  farmer, 
and  in  injury  to  the  general  community,  as 
nearly  all  the  meat  brought  to  market  has  more 
or  less  a taint  of  disease,  and  very  much  more 
absolutely  diseased  meat  finds  its  way  into  the 
possession  of  the  poor  than  inspectors  can  detect 
and  stop,  some  of  this  abominable  rubbish  being 
used  in  making  cheap  soup,  meat  - pies,  and 
sausages.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  enabled  to  put 
forth  this  statement,  but  the  writer  has  made  it  his 
business  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  facts,  and 
has  seen  the  “ slink-butchers’  ” establishments, 
and  knackers’  yards,  in  the  suburbs  of  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Wolverhampton,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  and  other  towns  in  England,  as  also  in 
Dublin.  We  see  occasional  records  of  the 
seizure  of  unwholesome  meat  and  fish  by  the 
inspectors  both  of  London  and  other  places, 
but  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  much  more 
escapes  detection.  The  prevention  of  floods, 
the  drainage  of  land,  and  careful  cultivation 
will,  it  may  be  gathered  from  these  facts,  be  a 
national  benefit.  Man  cannot  alter  the  seasons, 
nor  prevent  excesses,  either  of  floods  or  of 
drought,  but  by  more  forethought  he  may  devise 
works  and  establish  regulations  which  shall 
modify  even  excesses  of  meteorology,  and  by 
law  secure  further  supervision  over  all  matters 
connected  with  human  welfare. 

One  great,  barrier  to  national  improvements 
is  involved  in  limited  area  rating  for  costs. 
England  is,  for  the  most  part,  under  municipal 
and  magistrates’  government.  Municipal  for 
towns,  the  justices  for  counties,  highway-boards 
for  roads.  Freedom,  or  local  self-government, 
is,  no  doubt,  a grand  thing  ; but  if  an  entire 
country  is  to  be  put  into  and  be  maintained  in 
the  best  position  for  convenience  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  for  human  comfort  and  health, 
there  must  be  a prime  central  governing  body 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  whole.  The  roads 
and  rivers  of  a country  ought  to  be  cared  for  by 
one  supreme  establishment,  as  in  France,  and 
the  rating  for  such  purposes  ought  to  be  levied 
over  the  entire  property  of  the  country.  It 
should  be  a form  of  taxation  without  any  ex- 
emption. It  is  attempted  to  be  indicated,  in 
these  crude  and  brief  remarks,  that  the  entire 
population  of  a country  is  affected  by  the  ele- 
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ments  ; and  that  isolated  worts, however  costly,  I formation  into  a monumental  edifice  is  due  to  the 
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oannot  bring  about  general  improvement ; con- 
sequently universality  of  supervision,  so  far  as 
any  country  is  concerned,  can  alone  effect  the 
highest  state  of  convenience  and  comfort  by  the 
construction  and  supervision  of  all  works  con- 
nected with  roads,  bridges,  arterial  drainage, 
and  the  conservanoy  of  rivers. 

Prophecy  is  not  necessarily  supernatural,  as  it 
may  be  predicative  from  known  facts,  or  the 
solution  of  a mental  problem  by  drawing  an 
inference  from  experience.  At  this  time,  a Pre- 
vention of  River  Floods  Bill  is  in  Parliament, 
and  we  venture  to  prediot  that,  if  rating  is  con- 
fined to  limited  areas,  the  Act,  when  it  has 
become  law,  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  a dead 
letter. 


A GERMAN"  CASTLE. 

SCHLOSS  SCHKOPAU  ON  THE  SAALE. 

The  German  poet  who  wrote,  ‘ On  the  bright 


banks  of  the  Saale,  Castles  tower  bold  and 
proud,”  happily  expressed  the  sentiment  which 
clings  round  the  many  old  castles, — most  of 
them  in  ruins, — in  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Saale,  which,  next  to  the  Rhine, 
is  perhaps  the  river  moBt  sung  about  in  Germany. 
Castle  Sohkopau  is  one  of  those  strongholds 
which  could  tell  us  of  the  splendour  of  past 
centuries,  and  of  the  power  of  old  noble 
families.  Schkopau,  formerly  called  “ over  the 
Aue,”  or  meadow,  sitnate  about  half  an  hour 
from  Merseburg  on  the  Saale  (Prussian  Saxony), 
at  one  time  belonged  to  the  arohbishopric  of 
Magdeburg,  to  which  it  was  given  by  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  in  1215,  together  with  120  hides 
of  land.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  that  see 
until  1444,  when  it  was  sold  by  Archbishop 
Gunther  to  the  bishopric  of  Merseburg,  and 
finally  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Trotha,  who,  after  a lapse  of  four  centuries,  are 
still  the  owners  of  it. 

The  family  of  von  Trotha,  whilom  von  Dradt, 
is  one  of  the  most  renowned  of  the  Saale  district. 
The  most  eminent  and  best  known  member  of 
the  race  was  Thilo  von  Trotha,  at  one  time 
bishop  of  Merseburg,  whose  memory  is  still  kept 
alive  by  a curious  custom.  Visitors  to  Merse- 
burg will  be  shown  in  the  outer  castle-yard  of 
that  town  a large  wooden  cage,  painted  black, 
containing  a raven.  That  raven  has  a history 
of  itB  own.  Bishop  Thilo  von  Trotha,  who 
resided  in  the  castle  of  Merseburg,  is  described 
by  tradition  as  a cruel  and  oppressive  ecclesiastic, 
though,  perhaps,  not  more  cruel  and  oppressive 
than  many  others  in  the  rough-and-ready  times 
in  which  he  lived.  The  story,  well  authenticated 
in  the  chronicles  of  the  old  town,  runs  that  ho 
possessed  a valuable  ring,  which  all  of  a sudden 
disappeared.  Suspicion  fell  upon  an  old  and 
trusted  servant,  who,  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
testations of  innocence,  was  executed,  it  is  said 
by  the  orders  of  the  bishop.  Several  years 
passed  by,  when  it  became  necessary  to  repair 
the  towers  of  the  castle  and  the  cathedral 
church,  which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the 
inner  castleyard.  The  bishop  was  considerably 
startled  one  day  when  his  long-lost  ring  was 
brought  to  him,  having  been  found  in  one  of  the 
spires  of  the  cathedral  by  the  slater  repairing 
it,  hidden  in  the  nest  of  a raven.  The  natural 
proclivity  of  ravens  as  well  as  magpies  for  hiding 
things  is  well  known.  The  bishop  is  said  to  have 
been  so  much  struck  by  remorse  and  grief  at  his 
act  of  rashness  that  he  soon  after  died ; but  in 
his  last  will  he  set  aside  a sum  of  money  to  serve 
for  keeping  a raven  in  a cage  “ for  ever,”  with 
the  injunction  that,  as  soon  as  one  raven  dies, 
another  is  to  be  caught  and  put  in  its  plaoe. 
This  testamentary  provision  has  been,  and  is 
still,  loyally  carried  out,  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies. The  writer  of  these  lines,  who  has  spent 
over  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  the  old  town  of 
Merseburg,  has  a dim  recollection  of  a seedy- 
looking,  broken-down  old  raven,  reported  to  be 
blind,  hopping  about  in  his  cage,  cawing  at 
bystanders  and  his  keeper  when  he  brought 
him  his  prison  fare.  But  this  is  an  aberration 
from  our  subject  proper,  suggested  by  the 
memory  of  early  days. 

Schloss  Schkopau,  situate  close  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Saale,  was  formerly  a castle  of 
robber-knights.  The  only  mementoes  of  its 
former  use  are  the  old  donjon  tower  on  the 
water-Bide  and  the  remnants  of  colossal  walls. 
There  exists  no  reliable  information  as  to  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  those 
timeB ; only  this  much  being  known,  that 
the  castle  was  rebuilt  during  the  reign  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  most  recent  trans- 


nrtistic  inclinations  of  its  present  owner,  General 
Ernst  von  Trotha,  who  has  had  the  entire 
southern  facade  completely  rebuilt,  from  designs 
by  the  architect  Haene,  of  Halle.  This  recon- 
struction, as  will  be  seen  from  our  illustration, 
is  in  the  German  Renaissance  style,  executed 
in  a skilful  manner.  The  material  used  is  Nebra 
stone,  a reddish  sandstone,  which  imparts  to  the 
whole  building  a very  peouliar,  uniform  tone. 
Toe  rich  stonework  of  the  castle  front  has 
been  executed  after  drawings  by,  and  under  the 
supervision  of,  Emil  Schober,  master-mason  of 
Halle. 

Of  historical  interest  in  the  principal  facade 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  two  life-size  figures, 
in  sandstone,  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
owner,  Wolfgang  and  Bishop  Thilo  von  Trotha. 
The  garden,  with  its  fountain,  formerly  the 
fosse,  surrounds  the  castle  like  a belt,  and  opens 
into  a park  along  the  banks  of  the  Saale.  Stone 
stairs  lead  to  the  castle  entrance,  adorned  with 
the  coat-of-arms  of  the  family,  the  most  striking 
feature  of  which  is  formed  by  two  ravens,  each 
with  a golden  ring  in  its  beak,  subsequently 
adopted,  it  is  recorded,  by  Bishop  Thilo.  Through 
this  portal  an  imposing  vestibule  is  entered. 
Its  ceiling  is  vaulted  ; the  floor  is  of  Metfclach 
tiles,  and  two  chandeliers  are  suspended  in  the 
large  arch  opening  on  to  the  stairs.  The  stair- 
cage  is  handsome.  The  stairs  are  of  Silesian 
marble.  Light  is  admitted  by  a high  window 
filled  with  painted  glass.  The  centre  of  the 
window,  surrounded  by  old  German  ornaments, 
presents  the  figure  of  a knight,  carrying  a 
standard  in  his  right  hand,  upon  which  the 
arms  of  the  family  are  again  represented.  The 
ceiling  is  in  the  form  of  a canopy,  carried  by 
small  vaults  resting  on  columns,  the  latter 
serving  aB  framing  for  a series  of  little  windows. 
The  walls  of  imitation  marble,  as  well  as  the 
metal  doors,  complete  the  striking  impression  of 
the  whole. 

The  first  floor  is  appropriated  to  suites  of 
rooms  occupied  by  General  Ernst  and  his 
brother  Thilo  von  Trotha.  The  library  of  the 
General  is  panelled  up  to  10  ft.  high,  the  ceiling 
being  of  richly-carved  oak.  Brown  leather 
hangings,  with  a dark  blue  border  painted  on  a 
gold  ground,  fill  the  remaining  wall-space.  In 
the  same  story  are  also  located  the  Ancestors’ 
Hall,  with  purple-coloured  silk  hangings,  the 
portraits  of  former  members  of  the  family,  and 
the  White  Hall,  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  outside  by  the  large  treble  window,  with 
balcony.  Behind  the  latter  begin  the  rooms  of 
the  owner’s  wife,  ending  in  a room  in  the  tower. 

The  architecture  of  the  slender  tower  has  a 
pleasing  effect.  Winding  stairs  lead  to  the  attic 
story,  whence,  through  dormer  windows,  adorned 
with  obelisks  and  executed  in  sandstone,  a 
splendid  view  is  obtained  towards  three  sides 
over  the  surrounding  country,  great  part  of 
which  belongs  to  the  family  of  Trotha. 

An  der  Saale  hellem  Strande 
Stehen  Burgen  stolz  und  klihn  ! ” 


window  and  other  dressings  being  of  Box-ground 
stone ; the  roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley 
tiles. 

The  windows  of  the  principal  rooms  are  secured 
with  Clark’s  revolving  Bhutters.  The  bells  are 
electrio,  and  the  gas  services  are  worked  by 
Edmundson’s  patent  atmospheric  gas  machines. 
Messrs.  Edmundson  also  supply  the  roof  cisterns 
with  water  from  a well  distant  a quarter  of  a 
mile,  with  an  electric  tell-tale  to  regulate  the 
supply. 

The  conservatory,  hall,  and  reception-rooms 
are  warmed  by  Rosser  & Russell’s  boiler  and 
pipes,  the  latter  protected  by  a layer  of  patent 
silicate  cotton  from  injuring  the  parquet  and 
oak  floors  and  dados. 

Messrs.  Minton  have  laid  the  floors  of  corridors 
and  conservatory  with  ornamental  tiles. 

The  stoves  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Feetham 
& Co.,  and  Barnard  & Bishop. 

Messrs.  Toplis  & Sons,  of  Berners-street,  have 
worked,  from  the  architect’s  detailed  plans,  all 
the  elaborate  oak  carved  over  and  under  mantels 
for  chimney-pieces,  inlaid  with  bevelled  glass 
and  Lincrusta  decoration,  the  carved  oak 
window  cornices,  oak  tables,  sideboard,  library 
book-cases  and  other  fittings,  in  accord  with 
the  style  of  the  house. 

Messrs.  Burke  & Co.  supplied  the  alabaster 
chimney-pieces  for  the  morning-rooms. 

The  general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Braid 
& Co.,  of  Chelsea,  and  the  cost  of  the  works  was 
12,OOOZ. 

Mr.  Sharman  acted  as  clerk  of  works  for  the 
architect,  Mr.  Norton,  of  Old  Bond-street. 


SUMMERS  PLACE,  SUSSEX. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  two  principal  fronts 
of  this  mansion,  just  rebuilt  upon  the  site  of  an 
old  Sussex  farmhouse,  for  Mr.  Robert  Goff,  who 
has  recently  purchased  the  estate  of  Summers, 
near  Billingshurst. 

The  area  of  the  house  is  about  200  ft. 
length  by  a width  of  50  ft. 

The  entrance-porch  gives  access  to  the  hall, 
30  ft.  square,  with  an  oak  timber  roof  and 
ornamental  gallery.  The  bay-window  is  filled 
with  figured  glass,  by  Powell  & Sons ; the  floor 
and  dado  are  of  oak,  and  the  chimneypiece,  of 
Beer  stone,  is  richly  carved  with  the  arms  of 
Goff,  with  motto,  “ Fier  sans  Tache” ; Latour, 
with  motto,  “ Pour  Diev,  et  mon  Pays”  ; and 
Innes,  with  motto,  “ Omatur  'radix  fronde .” 
The  staircase  hall  contains  oak  stairs,  6 ft.  wide, 
and  leads  to  library  and  morning-room,  the 
latter,  51  ft.  by  20  ft.,  opening  into  a conser- 
vatory, 29  ft.  by  IS  ft.  The  dining-room  is 
28  ft.  by  18  ft.  wide. 

On  the  first-floor,  Mrs.  Goff’s  boudoir  and  the 
family  bedrooms  occupy  the  space  over  the 
morning-room,  library,  &c. 

The  gallery  across  the  hall  (14  ft.  wide) 
leads  to  suites  of  visitors’  bedrooms,  and  over 
the  kitchen  wing  are  the  ordinary  bedrooms, 
schoolroom,  &c.,  approached  by  a separate  stair- 
case. In  all  there  are  twenty  bedrooms. 

The  walls  are  built  hollow,  in  two  9-in.  brick 
thicknesses,  tied  together  with  galvanised  iron 
oramps,  faced  externally  with  red  brick,  the 


RICHMOND  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

TnE  Richmond  Free  Public  Library  is  now 
completed,  and  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  May. 
It  forms  an  agreeable  feature  amongst  the 
quaint  edifices  of  the  Green.  The  style,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  view  we  publish,  is  Gothic,  and 
the  front  is  of  red  brick  with  white  stone 
dressings.  The  internal  arrangements  oomprise 
a large  well-lighted  open-roofed  news-room, 
45  ft.  by  45  ft.,  from  which  are  divided,  by 
ornamental  counters,  two  roomy  spaces  for  a 
reference  library  and  a lendiog  department. 
Inside  the  entrance  - door  an  open  staircase 
conducts  to  a ladies’  room  on  the  first  floor, 
which  overlooks  the  newsroom  by  a balcony, 
this  being  happily  adapted  as  a prominent 
feature  Been  from  the  ground-floor.  The  upper 
floor,  reached  by  a separate  staircase  from  the 
outside  porch,  is  devoted  to  the  residence  of  the 
librarian.  Provision  is  made  for  separate  lava- 
tories. The  building  is  heated  by  a system  of 
hot-water  pipes,  with  apparatus  in  the  cellar. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Fredk.  S.  Brunton,  of 
Richmond,  Surrey ; and  the  contractor  for  the 
whole  of  the  building  and  fittings  is  Mr.  J.  J. 
Osborne,  of  West-place,  Turnham-green. 

The  cost  of  the  site  was  1,000Z.  That  of  the 
building  will  be  about  2,300Z. 

It  is  expected  to  open  with  10,000  volumes,  a 
large  number  having  been  already  presented. 


MODERN  SCIENCE  APPLIELD  FOR 
DOMESTIC  PURPOSES. 

Although  electrical  and  other  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  inventions  follow  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  yet  fogs  hang  over  our  cities 
like  funeral  palls,  evidence  that  the  process  of 
heating,  either  for  cooking,  warming,  baking,  or 
washing  purposes,  &c.,  is  still  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  imperfect  as  it  was  when  Count  Rum- 
ford  drew  eloquent  attention  to  the  extrava- 
gance and  defects  of  the  heating  arrangements 
of  his  day.  And  although  laundry,  baking, 
and  other  domestic  labour-saving  machinery 
has  of  late  been  invented,  yet  so  far  it  is  not 
utilised. 

If  a system  of  concentration  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  heating  for  warming,  baking,  laundry, 
and  other  purposes  were  adopted  to  supply  a dis- 
trict of  some  several  hundred  houses,  instead  of 
each  household  providing  its  own  more  or  less 
imperfect  and  laborious  arrangements,  the, transi- 
tion and  improvement  would  be  as  great  as 
was  that  of  the  substitution  of  reservoir  water 
for  the  town  pumps,  gas  for  candles,  or  the  great 
factory  for  the  spinning-wheel  and  distaff. 

This  system  of  concentration  of  heat  and 
motive  power  for  domestic  uses  is  all  that  is  now 
required  to  enable  the  wonderful  electro-dynamic 
energy  to  be  applied  for  the  telephone,  telegraph, 
and  for  providing  the  motive  power  for  small 
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household  maohineB,  and  for  practioally  pro- 
ducing electrical  illumination  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. The  plans  and  sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
show  the  concentrated  arrangement  suggested 
for  a small  district.  The  building  could  be 
built  in  any  street,  and  could  be  made  a pleasing 
architectural  feature,  and  not  unworthy  of  the 
most  fashionable  localities,  and  it  would  be 
evidence  of  great  strides  in  applied  science. 

In  the  plans  suggested,  the  heat  for  the 
various  purposes  is  generated  in  a series  of  gas- 
producers,  the  top  of  which  is  level  with  the 
street.  The  producers  are  fed  with  fuel  by 
means  of  a self-closing  charging-box. 

The  heat  produced  in  generating  the  hydro- 
carbon gases  in  the  gas  - producers  radiates 
through  the  briokwork,  and  thns  heats  the  air 
circulating  in  the  cavities.  This  air,  after  circu- 
lating through  the  cavities,  where  it  is  inter- 
cepted by  numerous  bafflers,  led  by  a wrought- 
iron  tube,  unites  with  the  gas  from  the  pro- 
ducer. The  heated  gas  and  air  igniting  pro- 
duce almost  perfect  combustion,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  perfectly  gaseous,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  produce  fogs  or  smoke.  The 
heat  passes  around  the  tubes  forming  the  heat- 
ing apparatus  and  steam-pressure  generator. 
The  steam  for  warming  is  heated  to  produce  a 
pressure  of  about  35  lb.,  and  conducted  to  the 
various  houses  in  the  district.  The  principal 
mains,  of  course,  vary  in  size  from  4 in.  to  1 in. 
The  branches  vary  from  1 in.  diameter  to  % in., 
according  to  the  requirements  of  individual 
households.  A special  valve  and  meter  to  indi- 
cate the  consumption  are  attaohed  at  each 
branch,  and  are  placed  under  inspection  similar 
to  that  of  water  or  gas. 

To  prevent  wasteful  radiation,  the  steam 
mains  are  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  asbestos- 
paper,  then  wrapped  with  Russian  felt,  and  a 
wrapping  of  Manilla  paper ; the  mains  thus 
covered  are  laid  in  a timber  or  iron  box  with  a 
movable  upper  side,  which  has  also  to  contain 
the  electrical  conducting  wires. 

By  various  arrangements  of  coils,  the  steam 
can  be  used  for  any  desired  heating  purpose ; 
by  circular  coils  water  can  be  boiled,  various 
cooking  operations  can  be  performed,  and  the 
heat  is  available  for  the  bath-room  or  the 
conservatory.  Any  room  can  be  heated  instanter 
to  any  desired  temperature,  and  the  heating 
arrangements  are  under  perfeot  oontrol,  and  the 
coils  can  be  arranged  to  heat  the  incoming  air 
to  an  agreeable  temperature  and  produce  a 
sufficient  exhaust  to  withdraw  the  vitiated  air; 
the  ventilation  and  movement  of  the  air  can  also 
be  regulated  at  will  by  increasing  the  exhaust. 
No  ooal-dust  or  smoke  would  be  produoed,  and 
all  the  household  articles  would  thus  be  kept 
dean.  The  heat,  after  passing  around  the  tubes 
of  the  heating  apparatus  and  steam-pressure 
generator,  is  conducted  by  flues  to  the  underside 
of  any  or  all  of  the  bake-ovens,  and  thence 
to  the  chimney,  so  that  all  the  heat  is  utilised, 
with  the  exception  of  a portion  of  the  heat 
necessary  to  create  sufficient  chimney-draught. 

The  process  of  baking  is  arranged  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  most  economical  and  hygienio 
manner,  as  the  kneading, — the  most  laborious, 
and  very  often  the  process  whioh  most  contri- 
butes to  the  unwholesomeness  of  bread, — is  done 
by  machinery,  and  thus  the  bread  is  saved  from 
the  contaminating  influences  of  contact  with 
andean  hands  and  sometimes  feet. 

The  washing  arrangement  is  equally  econo- 
mical. The  great  labour  processes  of  washing, 
squeezing,  and  mangling  are  done  by  machinery. 
The  drying-room  is  heated  by  coils  of  Bteam- 
pipes  covered  with  sheet-iron,  so  as  to  form  a 
floor.  Ventilation  is  ensured  to  give  the  clothes 
what  housewives  call  a “ freshness.” 

The  steam-pressure  generator  is  formed  of 
tubes  coated  with  magnetio  oxide  so  as  to  render 
them  imperishable;  in  case  of  explosion,  the 
smallness  of  the  tubes  and  other  parts  of  the 
steam-pressure  generator  would  prevent  serious 
consequences.  The  steam  pressure  drives  a 
horizontal  Corliss  engine,  whioh  distributes 
motion  to  the  laundry  and  baking  machinery 
and  to  the  electro-dynamic  machine. 

The  electro-dynamio  energy  is  led  (by  con- 
ductors laid  in  the  boxes  containing  the  steam 
mains)  to  the  various  houses  in  the  circuit,  and 
can  be  used  for  hoisting,  knife-cleaning,  sewing, 
boot-cleaning,  and  other  domestic  machinery,  as 
well  as  for  small  industrial  machinery  when 
required. 

The  telephone  and  wires  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses are  laid  in  the  same  way.  Each  householder 
in  the  circuit  could  have  telephonic  communica- 
tion with  the  central  establishment. 


The  central  establishment  could  have  all  the 
advantages  of  a telephonio  exchange,  so  that 
each  householder  could  be  placed  in  direct  com- 
munication with  his  tradesman  or  professional 
referee,  &o.,  or  (in  case  of  fire)  with  the  fire- 
brigade  stations. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  practical  application 
of  electric  illumination  for  general  household 
use  is  the  fact  of  the  great  frictional  resistance 
offered  to  the  passage  of  electricity,  and  the 
immense  power  required  to  overcome  this 
resistance.  The  central  district  establishment 
suggested  would  remove  this  difficulty,  and  would 
enable  the  electric  light  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
householders  in  the  circuit. 

These  establishments  could  either  be  con- 
ducted by  companies,  vestries,  or  corporations, 
at  a fixed  tariff  in  proportion  to  the  require- 
ments of  each  householder. 

When  this  suggested  concentration  arrange- 
ment is  carried  out  the  publio  will  then  fully 
appreciate  all  the  blessings  derivable  from  the 
modern  brilliant  discoveries  in  science,  instead 
of,  as  now,  merely  reading  of  them  before  a 
smoky  fire,  in  an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  a coal- 
gas  light,  rendered  necessary  by  a still  greater 
nuisance, — a black,  suffocating  fog, — filling  the 
atmosphere  with  Bulphur,  and  preventing  the 
passage  of  the  warm  and  invigorating  rays  of 
the  sun.  B.  H.  Thwaite,  F.C.S. 


ORNAMENT,  HISTORICALLY 
AND  CRITICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham  delivered  the 
first  of  a course  of  four  lectures  od  this  subject, 
on  Thursday,  the  17th  inst.  He  defined  orna- 
ment as  being  any  kind  of  design  added  to  an 
object  to  inorease  its  beauty  or  interest,  but 
which  design  would  not  of  itself  have  intrinsic 
iaterest  enough  to  be  hung  up  or  displayed  for 
its  own  art  value.  Ornament  might  be  cha- 
racterised as  metaphysical  art,  not  imitating 
nature,  but  dealing  with  such  abstract  qualities 
as  proportion  and  balance  of  lines  and  spaces, 
which  were  very  closely  allied  to  geometry.  So 
far  as  ornament  directly  bore  on  natural  forms, 
it  treated  them  in  a modified  manner.  For  in- 
stance, the  irregularities  of  some  kinds  of  plant- 
form  could  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  an  orna- 
mental design,  but  the  irregular  serrations  and 
groupings  of  the  natural  leaves  or  flowers  would 
need  to  be  symmetrically  or  rhythmically  ar- 
ranged. Ornament  was  not  colour,  or,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  better  to  say  that  colour  was  not  orna- 
ment. Colour  was  only  the  means  of  emphasising 
and  bringing  out  the  formsof  the  ornament.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  form  or  design,  and,  in- 
deed, it  stood  on  a different  basis.  Ornamental 
design  was  not  dependent  upon  physical  laws, 
whereas  colour  was  dependent  upon  physical 
laws.  Ornament  was  independent  of  colour,  as 
could  be  proved  by  taking  a single  form  of  orna- 
ment and  colouring  it  in  several  different  ways. 
One  of  the  most  important  and  essential 
qualities  in  all  ornament  was  rhythm,  for  with- 
out rhythm  no  ornament  could  satisfy  the  in- 
herent longing  of  the  human  mind  for  the 
regular  succession  of  forms  at  equal  intervals. 
This  rhythmical  succession  or  repetition  was 
capable  of  variation  by  the  alternation  of 
different  forms  in  the  same  general  design,  and 
this  principle  of  alternation  was  a great  and 
important  source  of  ornamental  effect.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  symmetry  as  a basis  for 
ornament,  there  was  room  for  some  difference  of 
opinion.  Almost  all  the  Greek  ornament  was 
composed  of  designs  which  were  precisely  alike 
on  each  side  of  the  central  line,  whereas 
the  greater  part  of  Japanese  ornament  was 
arranged  without  any  reference  to  equal  divi- 
sion over  the  surface  on  which  it  was  applied. 
His  own  impression  was  that  the  ornament 
which  would  hold  the  ground  in  the  long  run 
was  that  which  was  based  on  a symmetrical 
basis,  and  that  the  unsymmetrical  type  of  orna- 
ment had  met  with  the  favour  it  had  on  aocount 
of  its  piquancy.  At  present  there  was  a very 
great  run  upon  unsymmetrical  ornament.  It 
was  comparatively  a new  thing  ; for  it  was  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  we  might  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Japanese  ornament,  and 
it  had  been,  he  thought,  somewhat  overrated. 
There  was  another  sense  in  which  symmetry 
was  practicable  in  ornament,  and  that  was  in 
the  direct  and  obvious  relation  of  the  parts  of 
the  design  to  one  another.  That  was  a quality 
very  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Owen  Jones,  who 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  ornament,  to  be 


worth  anything,  must  be  founded  upon  geo 
metrical  division  of  space.  Owen  Jones  did  not* 
probably,  know  much  about  Japanese  ornament. 
He  lived  before  it  was  so  well  known  to  us,  and 
if  he  were  alive  now  he  would  perhaps  have 
modified  that  remark  somewhat.  The  same 
kind  of  rhythm  which  was  required  in  the  lineal 
extension  of  ornament  was  also  required  in  its 
geometrical  extension  over  a surface.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  question  of  what  might  be 
called  geometrical  symmetry,  there  was  also 
that  of  the  distribution  of  ornament  in  relation 
to  the  space  it  covered,  even  when  it  was  not 
geometrical . It  was  desirable  that  such  orna- 
ment should  fill  evenly  the  space  in  which  ic 
was  placed.  In  regard  to  curves,  it  was  an 
almost  absolute  requirement  that  all  curves 
springing  from  each  other  or  from  a straight 
line,  and  developing  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  originating  line,  should  be  tangents 
to  it  at  the  point  of  departure.  Where 
this  was  not  the  case,  the  ornament  would 
have  a cramped  and  unnatural  appearance. 
The  sum  of  all  the  qualities  which  had  been 
mentioned,  rhythm,  symmetry  of  arrangement 
and  repetition,  alternation  and  equal  disposition 
of  spaces,  and  the  proper  mathematical  growth 
of  curvatures,  constituted  what  the  lecturer 
designated  “ abstract  ” ornament,  using  the 
word  as  distinguishing  it  from  Buch  ornament 
as  was  more  or  less  in  imitation  of  nature. 
Abstract  ornament  was,  in  short,  that  ornament 
whioh  dealt  only  with  the  abstract  qualities  of 
Bpace  and  size  and  line.  There  were  various 
classes  of  abstract  ornament,  including  ornament 
by  variations  of  surface,  or  what  were  known 
to  architects  as  mouldings,  whioh  should 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  careful  and  artistic 
contours  of  surface.  Having  referred  to  the 
subject  of  ornament  arising  out  of  construc- 
tive details  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  speak 
of  ornament  derived  from  nature,  and  dis- 
cussed the  extent  to  which  the  latter 
class  of  ornament  was  subject  to  the  same  laws 
as  abstract  ornament.  He  adduced  reasons 
against  the  direct  imitation  of  nature  in  orna- 
ment, while,  however,  adhering  to  the  principles 
of  nature.  He  thought  that,  unless  under  ex- 
ceptional conditions,  the  human  form  should  not 
be  introduced  as  part  of  the  ornamental  detail  of 
buildings  unless  treated  very  conventionally.  The 
purely  naturalesque treatment  should  be  reserved 
for  figures  whioh  were  intended  as  part  of  the 
sculptural  accessories  of  the  building.  The  imi- 
tation of  artificial  objects  in  decoration,  such  as 
were  to  be  seen  in  such  profusion  in  the  works  of 
GrinliDg  Gibbons,  was  always  bad.  Gibbons, 
indeed,  might  be  described  as  a consummate 
executive  artist,  who  employed  himself  con- 
tinually in  beautifully  executing  bad  art.  All 
suoh  ornament  by  imitation  of  artificial  objects 
was  an  attempt  to  make  ornamental  effect  with- 
out the  exercise  of  thought,  whereas  true 
ornament  was  the  application  of  thought  to 
design,  and  was  generally  valuable  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  thought  that  had  gone  to  its 
production. 

The  second  lecture  of  the  course  was  delivered 
on  Thursday  last. 


IMPRESSIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  NORTH  WALES* 

Three  years’  residence  in  North  Wales  has 
confirmed  my  previous  impression  that,  fashion- 
able as  it  has  become  of  late  years  as  a resort  of 
the  tourist,  it  is  not  yet  duly  appreciated  by 
English  people  generally.  Nine-tenths  of  those 
who  go  to  Switzerland  and  the  Alps  in  search  of 
beauty,  it  is  probable,  have  no  idea  of  the  beauty 
they  leave  behind  them  in  the  Principality.  “ I 
would  not  give  up  the  mists,”  said  Wordsworth, 
“ that  spiritualise  our  mountains,  for  all  the  blue 
skies  of  Italy,”  by  which  he  meant  that  the 
British  mountains  are  daily  raised  by  the  agency 
of  our  humid  atmosphere  from  being  mere 
masses  of  stone  and  earth  to  something  super- 
natural, often  celestial  in  aspect,  and  girt  with 
a power  highly  to  enkindle  the  imagination. 

Due  to  the  same  cause, — the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere, — are  the  thousand  hues  spread 
over  the  whole  face  of  nature,  especially  ex- 
quisite on  the  trunks  and  boughs  of  trees,  hues 
from  dark-green  to  gold,  and  ever  changing  with 
the  seasons,  whioh,  if  not  peculiar  to  Wales,  is 
more  striking  in  Wales  than  elsewhere  ; while 
the  inconceivable  beauty  of  the  skies,  by  the 
ceaseless  play  of  sunlight  on  the  fleeting  clouds, 

* Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 

Society,  March  9th. 
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must  bear  the  palm  over  anything  which  sunnier 
climes  can  show. 

I do  not  pretend  to  have  seen  all  the  great 
sights  of  North  Wales;  but  I have  been  in 
solitudes  into  which  few  touriats,  I fancy,  have 
penetrated,  when  I have  bien  surprised  at  their 
extent,  and  seen  more  of  Nature’s  unmarred 
face,  and  her  workings  in  woods  and  glens,  than 
perhaps  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  tourists; 
and  can  therefore  aver  that  Wales  is  not  a mere 
picturesque  array  of  wild  mountain  scenery, 
but  a rich,  verdure-clad,  well-wooded  country, 
presenting  every  other  kind  of  beauty  usually 
found  in  external  nature,  from  elegance  and 
richness  to  the  highest  pitch  of  sublimity,  and 
where  the  full  power  of  nature  over  the  heart 
may  be  experienced.  Its  lakes  will  not  vie  in 
magnitude  or  loveliness  with  the  glassy  lakes  of 
Cumberland  or  Killarney,  but  they  are  at  least 
sufficient  to  give  that  life  and  spirit  which  water 
bestows,  and  the  full  complement  of  beauty  to 
the  grander  features  they  accompany, — the 
Carnarvonshire  group  of  mountains,  amid  which 
Snowdon  lifts  his  head  and  shoulders,  completing 
the  climax  in  a scene  which,  for  beauty  and 
grandeur,  is  unequalled  in  Great  Britain,  and 
capable  of  satisfying  the  instinctive  longings  of 
man  for  the  peaceful  and  beautiful.  The  beauty 
of  the  Lake  district  lies  chiefly  in  its  lakes,  that 
of  Wales  iu  its  mountains. 

One  cause,  I conceive,  of  North  Wales  being 
not  duly  appreciated  is  tourists  confining  their 
visits  to  the  dry  summer  weather-,  when  there  is 
no  water  in  the  rivers  and  falls,  and  no  olouds 
in  the  sky ; and  its  being  but  little  seen  at  its 
best  time, — the  late  autumn  and  winter,  when 
the  rivers  are  full  and  the  skies  cloudy.  Of 
those  who  visit  it  in  the  summer  few  are  aware 
that  the  best  time  to  see  the  country  is  the 
rainy  season,  when  there  is  not  a gleam  of  sun- 
shine, with  which,  at  least  in  the  sylvan  parte, 
it  can  dispense ; showing  how  intriusically  rich 
and  beautiful  it  is.  In  open  country  the  snn  is 
always  an  acquisition,  but  here  among  the  trees, 
in  the  interior  parts  of  Wales  to  which  I am 
now  referring,  he  is  not  needed  to  set  off  the 
pure  and  perfect  state  in  which  all  rejoices. 

Here  the  charms  of  nature  in  her  pristine 
loveliness  and  virgin  purity,  as  on  the  morning 
of  her  birth,  are  everywhere  spread  around,  exhi- 
biting a delicacy  and  refinement  beyond  the 
power  of  art,  I mean  the  art  of  the  landscape 
gardener,  to  produce.  This  is  the  main  charm 
of  North  Wales, — a rare  one  in  this  railway 
century.  In  this  it  is  rich,  and  consequently 
nothing  can  beat  it  for  forest  vistas  ending  in  a 
perfect  mystery  of  ramification,  foliage,  and 
misty  sunlight,  which  in  summer  is  one  bound- 
less contiguity  of  shade  ; nor  for  the  beauty  of 
individual  trees,  and  the  vegetation  that  clings 
to  their  trunks  and  boughs,  making  compound 
pictures,  the  acme  of  the  picturesque.  Switzer- 
land cannot  in  some  respects  be  equal  to  Wales, 
as  it  laoks  the  moisture  for  the  mosses. 

The  river-scenery  I am  best  acquainted  with 
is  that  of  the  Conway,  from  having  lived  on  its 
banks,  and  the  Lugwy,  which  joins  it  at  Bettws- 
y-Coed  ; and  this  is  beyond  anything  I had  anti- 
cipated. I had  no  idea  previously  that  water  in 
its  passage  to  the  sea  could  form  such  pictures 
as  does  the  first-named  river  through  almost  its 
entire  course, — waterfalls  constantly  presenting 
themselves  ; or  that  any  conspiracy  of  circum- 
stances could  render  rocks  so  beautiful, — every 
one  of  them  a picture  in  itself ; the  general 
effect  heightened  by  the  grim,  hoary  look  which 
some  have  acquired.  Ever  and  anon  you  come 
upon  an  umbrageous  spot  which  might  have 
given  Milton  a hint  for  his  Eve’s  bower. 

Of  mountain  scenes  I have  witnessed  some 
that  will  dwell  in  my  memory  for  ever  among 
my  most  extraordinary  reoollections  or  imagin- 
ings. One  of  the  most  potent  to  awaken  sublime 
emotions  occurs  to  me  at  this  moment.  It  was 
a near  view  of  Moel-Siabod,  which,  being  more 
detaohed  than  the  other  mountains,  is  fully  seen 
from  below.  Standing  near  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  on  the  side  next  to  Bettws-y-Coed, 
which  is  the  steepest,  snow-clad  save  where  re- 
lieved by  some  delicate  dark  lines  all  converging 
towards  its  summit,  which  was  lost  in  the  olouds, 
it  suddenly  broke  on  my  view,  I forget  whether 
by  a turning  or  opening  in  the  road  or  otherwise, 
glowing  with  an  unearthly  radiance, — awful, — 
mysterious,  yet  beautiful.  It  seemed  literally 
the  end  of  this  world, — a great  highway  out  of 
it  into  the  next, — where  you  might  expect  to  see 
Christian,  of  the  “ Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  with  staff 
and  burden,  going  up  it ; or  the  angels  in  Jacob’s 
dream,  ascending  and  descending  upon  it.  Never 
had  any  feature  of  this  earth  worn  to  me  so 


spiritual  an  aspect.  I had  seen  mountains  ex- 
hibiting every  species  of  grand  form  of  earth  or 
rock,  and  every  variety  of  foliage,  in  all  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow,  and  crowned  by  forest  upon 
forest;  but  this  was  a visionary  glory  more  like 
some  grand  dream  of  Dante  or  Milton  than  a 
Cambrian  scene.  The  mountain  of  stone  and 
earth  was  transfigured, — etherealised, — glorified ; 
and  yet,  to  the  susceptible  imagination,  grandly 
symbolising  something  more  glorious  still, — a 
glory  yet  to  be  revealed. 

The  interest  of  North  Wales  was  heightened 
to  me  by  the  romantic  situation  of  the  human 
nests  of  all  classes, — cottages,  farms,  country- 
seats, — on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  or  the 
ridges  of  lofty  hills  and  crags,  apparently  in- 
accessible. To  some  their  ivy-clad  state  and 
lonely  situation,  shut  out  from  the  busy  world, 
give  a touching  charm ; the  greater  for  that 
look  of  consciousness  which  attaches  itself  to  old 
buildings, — especially  human  habitations, — as  if 
they  saw  and  knew  ns.  One  cottage  I often 
passed  in  my  walks,  when  I was  generally  my 
own  companion,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a moun- 
tain,  with  a lofty  sycamore  spreading  its  pro- 
tecting arms  over  it,  and  which  seemed  thrilled 
by  the  spirit  of  the  solitude,  would  have  realised 
the  ideal  of  Zimmerman,  or  gratified  the  wish 
of  Cowpcr, — 

“for  a lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness. 

Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit 
Might  never  reach  him  more." 

Indeed,  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of 
North  Wales  that  there  the  sick  at  heart  of  the 
folly  and  heartlessness  of  the  world  may  find  a 
peaceful  and  soothing  retreat  from  it.  There 
are  villages  1,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  amid  a pano- 
rama of  mountain  peaks,  like  the  Lonely  Yale 
of  the  Solitary  in  “ The  Excursion,”  where  you 
might  be  as  secluded  from  the  world,  and  be  as 
soon  forgotten  by  it,  as  in  the  cloister  of  the 
monk  or  the  cave  of  the  hermit.  Forbid  your 
newspaper,  and  your  retreat  would  be  complete, 
as  no  wrong  or  outrage  could  reach  you  from 
your  neighbours ; for  such  is  the  contented  and 
peaceful  condition  of  North  Wales,  whose  moral 
atmosphere,  like  its  physioal  one,  is  the  purest 
in  the  British  Isles,  that,  except  to  exclude  the 
sheep,  locks  and  bolts  are  needless.  The  vice 
which  is  the  prolifio  parent  of  most  other  vices 
is  almost  wanting  here  ; only,  I think,  on  some 
national  festival,  and  when  “ the  harps  was 
play,”  have  I seen  drunkenness. 

The  guide-books  pronounce  most  of  the  Welsh 
towns  to  be  pleasantly  situated.  Their  founders 
would  have  found  a difficulty  in  placing  them 
otherwise.  The  lines  have  fallen  to  them  in 
pleasant  places  because  there  are  no  unpleasant 
ones.  Some  are  eminently  beautiful  in  situation, 
gracefully  inserted  into  the  bosom  of  surround- 
ing nature,  and  graceful  objects  seen  from 
without.  But  the  beauty  which  dwells  in  the 
heart  of  the  hills,  and  woods,  and  rooks  of 
North  Wales,  has  not  entered  into  the  heart  of 
its  towns;  the  general  character  of  which  is 
that  they  have  no  architectural  character  at  all, 
and  exhibit  besides  a gloominess  and  monotony 
the  very  opposite  to  the  brilliancy  and  beauty 
without.  In  some  parts  of  Llanrwst  the  day- 
light seems  absorbed  by  the  houses,  and  “ sun- 
shine saddens  as  it  falls,” — a defect  with  which 
the  blue  stone  has  something  to  do  ; for  on  the 
coldness  of  blue  walls  and  blue  roofs  the  sun 
himself  has  little  power.  In  the  churchyards 
the  blue  tombstones  deepen  the  gloom  of  mor- 
tality itself. 

What  is  more  to  be  lamented,  the  fault  has 
been  perpetuated  in  most  of  the  recent  places  or 
extensions  of  old  places.  At  Bettws-y-Coed 
there  are  houses  as  wretched  as  houses  can  be. 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  forming  collectively, 
indeed,  a Welsh  St.  Giles’s  ; while  the  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  evince  but  little  of  the  expanding 
influence  of  mountain  and  glen  on  the  minds  of 
their  builders,  who  have  yet  to  learn  what 
pitiful  things  are  towers,  and  pediments,  and 
pointed  gables  surrounded  by  the  colossal  peaks 
and  pinnacles  of  nature.  It  is  in  some 
measure  relieved  by  a well-built  Norman  church 
eree'efi,  a few  years  ago,  for  the  service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a noble  pile  externally,  and 
not  out  of  harmony  with  its  surroundings.  But, 
like  many  kindred  structures  that  strew  Great 
Britain,  it  is  a glaring  anachronism,  being  lighted 
through  glazed  loopholes  and  otherwise  ingeni- 
ously adapted  to  the  days,  not  of  Yiotoria,  but  of 
William  the  Conqueror. 

There  are  a few  exceptions  to  the  general 
character  I have  given  of  Welsh  towns.  Such 
are  Caernarvon,  Llangollen,  Dolgellan,  Barmouth, 
Ruthin,  and  one  or  two  others.  The  one  best 


known  to  me,  from  having  lived  in  its  neighbour, 
hood,  is  the  last-named  one,  Ruthin,  in  the  Yale 
of  Clwyd,  which  is  a cheerful  place,  eminently 
calculated  to  excite  a love  of  home.  It  contains 
some  nooks  and  houses  quite  romantic  aud 
joyous  in  their  expression.  Wrexham,  some- 
times called  the  metropolis  of  Wales,  which  the 
ohurch  alone  would  redeem  from  the  general 
character  of  dulness,  has  some  light  and 
cheerful  spats  ; and  so  has  Denbigh. 

But  a new  era  in  architecture  is  heralded  by  the 
appearance  of  Llandudno,  which,  enthroned  as 
it  is  amid  romantio  and  sublime  spectacles  of 
nature,  surrounding  a semicircular  bay  between 
the  two  headlands,  appears  to  me  capable  of 
becoming  not  only  a first-rate  watering-place, 
equal  to  Scarborough  or  any  other,  but  a great 
city  for  perennial  residence.  Its  lot  has  fallen 
in  a region  worthy  of  art’s  choicest  gifts,  and 
where  it  has  everything  to  charm  it  into  beauty. 
This  new  town,  as  I remarked  in  a paper  on  it 
in  th8  Builder  a year  or  two  ago,  seemed  to  me 
like  a cleaned  and  brightened  bit  of  London 
brought  to  the  seaside  for  the  good  of  its 
health ; which  is  not  entirely  a compliment,  as 
a bit  of  London  would  have  no  business  be- 
tween the  two  Ormes  Heads  ; and  it  mu9t  take 
the  advice  I hnmbly  offered  it  in  that  paper,  ere 
it  can  grow  into  full  harmony  with  its  surround- 
ings. As  its  example  cannot  fail  powerfully  to 
influence  the  future  architecture  of  Wales,  for 
good  or  ill,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Llandudno, 
which  already  shows  something  like  architec- 
ture, will  grow  to  the  Bilent  music  of  the  ocean 
and  the  mountains  around  it,  till  it  becomes  all 
that  the  art  and  science  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  should  make  it. 

The  sight  of  a pure,  unblemished  country  like 
this,  where  nature  is  uncontrolled,  and  infinite 
variety  and  beauty  of  form  and  colour,  in  trees 
and  shrubs  and  hedgerows,  bound  his  view  on 
all  sides,  must  be  good  for  the  architect ; for  in 
it  he  sees  the  grand  storehouse  of  his  art. 
Architecture  derives  the  elements  of  its  orna- 
mentation from  many  sources, — from  nature, 
geometry,  painting,  sculpture,  from  the  works 
of  man,  as  musical  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments ; but  the  most  beautiful  elements  that 
adorn  architecture  are  imitated  from  natural 
forms.  The  sight  of  these  in  their  riohness  and 
perfection  must  make  the  architect  feel  the 
monotony  and  poverty  of  our  mural  decorations 
inside  and  out ; as  a glanoe  at  the  sky, 
variegated  with  clouds  which  the  sun  is  for  ever 
melting  into  dreamlike  splendours,  would  sug- 
gest how  much  we  have  erred  as  to  the  character 
of  our  ceilings  in  some  of  the  most  pretentious 
modern  buildings.  What  bare,  lifeless  things 
would  many  of  our  greatest  modem  works' 
appear  could  they  be  suddenly  transported  into 
some  luxuriant  valley  in  Wales,  say  the  vale  of 
Llangollen  ! How  like  so  many  pale  corpses 
among  living  men ! 

In  reference  to  composition  the  architect 
would  feel  his  imagination  expanded  by  the 
bold  and  romantic  aspect  of  North  Wales, — its 
almost  continuous  ranges  of  lofty  mountains  aud 
impending  crags,  intercepted  by  numerous  and 
deep  ravines.  If  there  are  sermons  in  common 
stones,  there  ought  to  be  whole  volumes  of 
sermons  and  treatises  in  groups  and  chains  of 
mountains  formed  by  successive  throes  of  nature, 
piling  Ossa  upon  Pelion.  The  architect  more 
than  any  one  else  should  observe  how  nature 
builds  and  buttresses,  and  the  enormous  depth 
of  shadow,  and  the  solemn  breadth  and  grandeur 
she  is  evermore  displaying.  Among  mountains, 

I know  of  none  more  inspiring  or  instructive 
than  Snowdon,  which  is  remarkably  architec- 
tonic in  its  forms.  No  thoughtful  architect  oan 
visit  this  Cambrian  Parnassus  without  being 
struck  with  the  grandeur  of  Nature’s  manner  of 
disposing  her  masses ; or  leave  it  without 
thinking  how  Architecture  may  associate  herself, 
as  it  were,  with  the  Creator  Himself,  by  emu- 
lating and  idealising  one  of  the  grandest  of  His 
works.  While  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky  suggests 
the  wish  to  spread  out  the  spherical  vault  over 
the  empty  space,  and  hang  it  apparently  upon 
nothing,  such  mountains  as  Snowdon  suggest 
the  high  capabilities  of  the  dome  for  exterior 
grandeur,  as  the  crowning  mass  of  an  architec- 
tural pile. 

In  the  romantic  glen  of  Llanberris,  where  the 
rocks  piled  on  rocks  which  compose  its  sides 
rise  almost  perpendicularly  and  stretch  their 
bleak  points  to  the  clouds,  rivalling  all  that  is 
fabled  of  Cyolops  and  Titans  in  the  expression 
of  structural  grandeur  combined  with  endless 
variety  and  harmony  of  colour,  no  architect  with 
any  imagination  could  wander  without  increase 
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to  his  mental  resources,  and  benefit  to  his  future 
-works,  should  they  be  of  a scale  to  afford  oppor- 
tunity in  regard  to  the  expression  of  power, 
and  sympathy  with  the  sublime  in  nature. 

A true  work  of  architecture,  whatever  its 
style,  is  an  intellectual  image  of  the  visible 
creation,  being  derived  by  analogy  from  nature, 

— vegetable  and  animal.  It  is  exactly  what 
Nature  herself  would  have  produced  working 
under  the  same  conditions.  Therefore,  the 
more  familiar  an  architect  is  with  external 
Nature,  the  more  truly  he  appreciates  it  and 
drinks  in  its  spirit,  the  more  artistio  will  be 
the  character  of  his  works,  and  the  higher  will 
be  his  standard  of  excellence. 

But  I must  run  back  to  Llandudno  just  to 
-advise  the  authorities,  aB  they  extend  it  into  the 
pure  country,  to  beware  of  polluting  the  pure 
air,  which  is  every  year  growing  more  precious 
in  Great  Britain.  England  is  fast  becoming  one 
great  town,  with  iron  streets,  and  no  suburbs ; 
and  atmospheric  purity  is  almost  confined  to 
WaleB,  where  the  air-polluting  power  of  Liver- 
pool, which  extends,  to  my  knowledge,  as  far  as 
•Chester,  is  not  felt.  In  the  Yale  of  Clwyd  the 
air  has  been  slightly  injured  by  engines  at  work  on 
the  mines,  but  beyond  Rhyll  it  is  perfectly  pure. 

The  effect  of  the  natural  beauty  of  North 
Wales  on  the  mind  is  enhanced  by  another 
source  of  interest, — its  historic  prestige, — the 
memories  enshrined  in  its  mountains  and  dells, 

“ Of  the  bard  and  the  hero,  the  mighty  of  yore,’* 

and  the  struggles  of  its  people  for  country  and 
home  of  which  it  has  been  the  arena,  and  which 
has  consecrated  its  soil  in  the  imagination  of 
every  generous  mind.  What  mountain  or  valley 
has  not  been  pressed  by  the  feet,  what  ancient 
stream  has  not  been  dyed  by  the  blood,  of  its 
patriots  in  the  thousand  years’  struggle  for  in- 
dependence with  Roman  and  Saxon  and  Norman  ? 
Rightly  viewed,  the  three  Edwardian  fortresses, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Lords  of  the  Marches, 
are  trophies  of  their  valour  and  heroism.  Re- 
lated to  which  virtues,  as  were  the  lays  of  the 
Troubadors  and  Minnesingers  to  chivalry,  are 
the  songs  of  the  bards;  and  Wales  is  pre- 
eminently, at  this  day,  a poet-land, — a land  of 
song,  where,  if  you  do  not  meet  with  angels, 
you  may  meet  with  eminent  poets  unawares, 
for  they  are  pretty  thickly  strewn.  I remember 
feeling  proud  of  an  acquaintance  I had  made 

with  a bookseller  at  L on  learning  that  he 

was  a distinguished  bard.  I believe  the  Welsh 
literature  is  richest  in  poetry  and  eloquence 
because  the  language  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
present  images  vividly  to  the  imagination.  I 
have  seen  preachers  in  Wales  exert  a power 
over  the  hearts  of  their  audienoe  that  I have 
witnessed  nowhere  else. 

After  all,  what  I was  most  impressed  with  in 
North  Wales  waB  the  extreme  purity,  beauty, 
and  grandeur  of  its  mountains  and  valleys,  and 
peaceful  lakeB,  which,  though  they  have  not 
given  birth  to  an  English  Lake  school  of  poets, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  have  awakened  the  ima- 
gination, and  been  one  grand  fountain  of 
sublime  emotions,  of  many  poets  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  Principality.  They  attract  landscape- 
painters  innumerable,  some  of  whom  I have 
heard  saying  that  there  is  no  place  equal  to 
Wales, — not  even  the  Lake  distriot,  nor  Sootland, 
for  “painting  stuff,”  that  is,  material  for  the 
landscape-painter.  “ There  may  be,”  say  they, 
“ what  strikes  as  more  beautiful,  but  nothing 
paints  so  well  as  Wales.” 

Yet  it  has  often  struok  me  forcibly  that  of 
the  numerous  and  fine  pictures  I have  seen  pro- 
fessing to  be  views  of  Welsh  mountain  scenery, 
none  makes  any  approaoh  to  the  original,  and 
that  a great  part  are  mere  parodies  on  it ; 
which  suggests  to  me  that  it  is  a mistake  to 
suppose  that,  as  landscape-painting  takes  rank 
below  historio  and  figure-painting,  an  in- 
ferior degree  of  artistic  talent  is  sufficient  for 
the  landscape-painter.  Such  are  the  subtilties 
and  delicacies  of  line  and  form,  and  light  and 
shade,  of  which  the  peculiar  character  of  Welsh 
mountain  scenery,  and  the  more  poetic  and 
evanescent  effects  daily  witnessed  among  the 
mountains,  are  made  up,  the  truthful  rendering 
of  which  depends  more  on  drawing  than  colour, 
that  only  those  accustomed  to  draw  the  subtile 
lines  of  the  human  frame  could  do  justice  to 
them.  Turner,  who  must  have  devoted  some 
time  to  the  rivers  of  France,  has,  I doubt  not, 
done  something  like  justice  to  river-scenery  ; but 
I have  a strong  impression  that  nobody  has  yet 
done  anything  like  justice  to  the  Cambrian 
mountains. 

The  grandest  of  the  effects  on  these  mountains, 


which  range  from  the  most  pleasing,  when  their 
snow-crowned  summits,  lighted  by  the  morning 
sun,  seem  basking  in  the  light  of  God’s  counten- 
ance, to  the  most  awful  that  can  be  conceived, 
reminding  of  the  vision  of  Eliphaz,  in  Job,  of 
the  spirit  that  passed  before  his  face,  which  he 
could  not  discern  the  form  of ; and  the  finest 
views  of  the  other  romantic  and  poetic  sceneB 
which  the  country  affords,  being  only  to  be 
witnessed  in  the  late  autumn  and  winter,  I 
believe  they  are  never  seen  by  the  great  bulk 
of  the  artists,  who,  with  tourists  generally, 
visit  the  country  only  in  the  summer ; and  that 
those  who  do  see  them  fail  to  paint  them,  either 
from  insensibility  to  their  beauty  or  for  want  of 
severe  training  in  drawing. 

To  their  full  rendering,  more  especially  the 
giving  of  the  true  character  to  the  endless 
variety  of  clouds  which  the  light  is  ever  break- 
ing into  a thousand  shapes  of  beauty,  I believe 
only  the  skill  and  practice  in  drawing  of  the 
figure-painter  is  equal ; and  a careful  inspection  of 
some  of  the  works  of  the  great  landscape-painter, 
Turner,  which  are  generally  considered  as  the 
perfection  of  landscape,  doeB  not  much  weaken 
my  belief.  Turner  was  wonderful  in  colour  and 
atmosphere,— i.e.,  in  giving  the  mistiness  and 
mysteriousness  of  distance  ; but,  if  I may 
speak  and  live,  in  his  clouds  I see,  instead  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  nature,  a mannerism 
which  always  proclaims  them  to  be  Turner’s. 
Many  of  his  later  productions  (which  are  ranked 
by  persons  ignorant  of  art  as  the  dotage  of  his 
pencil)  are  abstractions  of  light  and  shade  and 
colour,  which  Bhow  nothing  so  mnoh  as  his 
great  artistic  power.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
may  it  not  be  presumed  that  they  would  never 
have  been  left  in  that  chaotic  state, — a state 
which  caused  them  to  be  sometimes,  during 
their  arrangement  in  the  Royal  Academy,  hung 
upside  down, — had  he  considered  the  dignity  that 
more  attention  to  form  would  have  given  them  ? 

Professor  RuBkin  complains,  in  eloquent  terms, 
that  no  moral  end  has  been  answered,  no  per- 
manent good  effected,  by  the  works  of  the  land- 
scape-painters ; that  they  may  have  amused  the 
intellect,  or  exeroised  the  ingenuity,  but  never 
spoken  to  the  heart.  “ Landscape-painting,”  says 
he,  “ has  never  taught  us  one  deep  or  holy  lesson. 
It  has  never  made  us  feel  the  wonder,  nor  the 
power,  nor  the  glory  of  the  universe.”  While  1 
share  the  high  views  of  the  mission  of  art  on 
which  this  complaint  is  based,  I can  say  further, 
that  I never  knew  a landscape-painter, — and  I 
have  known  and  conversed  with  some  of  the 
most  distinguished, — that,  as  far  as  I could 
judge,  ever  dreamt  of  a moral  end  in  his  works; 
and  I have  too  often  had  occasion  to  oontrast  in 
my  own  mind  the  landscape-painters  with  the 
great  landscape  poet  Wordsworth,  who,  through- 
out  his  works,  aimed  at  nothing  lesB  than  to 
arouse,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  the  sensual 
from  their  sleep,  and  win  to  noble  raptures  the 
vacant  and  the  vain. 

I cannot  conclude  without  breathing  a hope 
that  Wales  will  be  preserved  from  any  injury 
to  its  beauty  beyond  what  is  inevitable  from 
the  growth  of  towns  or  the  working  of  the 
quarries,  which  has  already  disfigured  it,— at 
Ffestiniog,  I observed,  to  the  extent  almost  of 
pulling  down  a mountain.  Railways  have 
already  done  some  mischief  that  was  not  in- 
evitable, and  not  a few  lovely  spots  have  been 
needlessly  violated.  As  the  so-called  restoration 
process  renders  the  buildings  it  preserves  not 
worth  preserving,  bo  railway  visits  to  beautiful 
places  render  them  not  worth  visiting.  Create 
facilities  of  access  te  a sequestered  spot,,  and  it 
is  no  longer  a sequestered  Bpot.  Throw  it  open 
to  the  many  and  it  becomes  of  no  value  to  any. 
There  are  enchanted  spots  in  Wales,  as  well  as 
at  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Killarney, 
which  the  wand  of  a Manchester  excursionist  in 
the  shape  of  knife  or  walking-stick  might  dis- 
enchant in  a moment. 

The  beauty  of  nature,  if  for  nothing  else,  is 
worthy  of  preservation  for  its  educational  value. 
It  is,  though  not  dreamt  of  by  Adam  Smith, 
among  the  higher  wealth  of  the  nation.  It 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  emotional  part  of 
the  mind  that  the  mathematics  and  physical 
laws  bear  to  the  intellectual.  It  disciplines, 
purifies,  and  elevates  the  passions.  The  soul,  by 
a seoret  sympathy,  drinks  in  the  harmony  which 
enohants  her  ; and  the  realm  within  assimilates 
to  that  without,  sanctifying  both  pain  and  fear, 
until  she  recognises 

“ A grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart." 

The  beauty  of  nature  calls  forth  and  strengthens 
the  fancy  and  imagination  in  the  early  youth  of 


genius,  nurses  the  fair  buds  and  germs  of  song, 
which,  unquickened  and  drooping  mid  the  strife 
and  noise  of  cities,  are,  under  its  influence, 
brought  to  life  and  perfection.  It  has  still 
higher  use  : we  feel  the  scenic  beauty  of  nature 
as  the  shadow  and  evidence  of  Infinite  Moral 
Beauty  or  Goodness.  We  recognise  it  as  the 
smile  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  unison  with 
that  perfect  and  beneficent  working  which 
causeth  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and 
evening  to  rejoice.  We  see  His  wisdom  and 
power  in  the  beauty,  order,  and  harmony  con- 
spicuous in  the  perfect  chemistry  of  nature,  but 
His  goodness  and  loving-kindness  in  nature’s 
lovely  and  unblemished  face. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  unpatriotic  needlessly 
to  destroy  this  beauty,  which,  as  the  most 
pleasing  chapter  in  the  volume  of  Natural 
Theology,  should  be  regarded  as  a sort  of  Palla- 
dium of  the  national  piety. 

I am  led  to  these  remarks  by  a recollection 
of  what  has  lately  befallen  the  Cumberland 
Lake  district, — a district  which  has  become  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world  for  its 
beauty ; the  original  of  poems  and  pictures 
innumerable,  and  subject  of  philosophical  trea- 
tises on  the  beautiful ; the  inspiration  of  the 
deep,  tender,  and  philosophic  strains  of  Words- 
worth, and  cradle  of  a new  school  of  poetry  ; a 
region,  in  short,  that  contains  within  it  spots,  to 
quote  Homer’s  description  of  the  abode  of 
Calypso, — 

“ Where,  if  a god  should  oast  his  sight, 

A god  might  gaze  and  wander  with  delight,” — 
spots  the  slightest  alteration  in  which,  such  as 
the  cutting  down  of  a wood,  or  the  building  of 
a house  on  a scale  to  dwarf  the  natural  features 
around  it,  has  given  pain  to  men  of  taste  like 
cutting  at  their  heart-strings. 

All  who  are  susceptible  of  enjoyment  from 
the  impassioned  descriptions  of  the  Protean 
face  of  nature,  of  Scott  or  Byron,  of  Cowperor 
Shelley,  of  Thomson’s  “Seasons,”  or  Dyer’s 
“ Grongar  Hill,”  should  be  anxious  to  preserve 
from  a similar  outrage  the  Principality  of  Wales ; 
a country  which,  being  geographically  united  to 
England  as  well  as  politically, — a western  wing, 
only  balancing  the  corresponding  eastern  one 
formed  by  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex  on  the  other  side,  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a part  of  England.  Nay  more  : containing 
the  most  hallowed  and  celebrated  mountain  in 
the  British  Isles,  held  sacred  by  the  ancient 
Britains,  it  may  be  considered  our  classic 
ground,  as  sacred  to  us  as  were  the  mountains 
of  Phocis  and  Bcootia  to  the  anoient  Greeks. 
There  may  be  said  to  be  the  haunts  of  the 
English  muses  and  Apollo,  as  well  as  the  best 
place  for  contemplating  the  pure  and  perfect 
working  of  the  spirit  of  nature.  Snowdon  is 
our  Parnassus,  Cader  Idris  and  the  Lakes  are 
Helicon  and  the  fountains  of  Hippoorene  and 
Castaly.  Samuel  Huggins. 


HOLLAND  AND  ITS  ARCHITECTURE.* 

When  asked  to  give  a paper  on  some  subject 
this  session  to  the  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  your  secretary  was  anxious  that  I 
Bhould  qualify  in  some  respect  the  simple  heading 
I proposed,  “Holland,”  by  adding  “The  Archi- 
tecture of.”  I preferred,  however,  the  one  word, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  it  left  me  free  to  take 
up  whatever  branoh  of  the  subject  I might  deem 
most  interesting;  and  secondly,  I avoided  laying 
myself  open  to  the  awkward  position  of  the 
gentleman  who  undertook  to  read  a paper  on 
snakes  in  Iceland,  and  who,  when  he  began  to 
Btudy  his  subject,  found  there  were  no  snakes 
there.  It  has  been  contended  by  many  that 
there  is  no  architecture  in  Holland.  The  guide- 
books omit  that  general  summary  of  the  archi- 
tectural features  which  generally  forms  the 
preface  to  their  description  of  a country.  Fer- 
gusson,  in  his  “History  of  Modern  Architecture,” 
viz.,  of  the  Renaissance  period,  devotes  one  page 
only  to  it,  and  illustrates  and  speaks  of  only  one 
building,  the  Town-hall  of  Amsterdam,  one  of 
the  most  pretentious  and  least  satisfactory  of 
any  in  Holland  ; and  the  only  description  I can 
find  (and  that  after  I had  written  this  paper) 
which  treats  of  the  subject  is  one  by  Mr.  Brewer, 
read  to  the  Architectural  Association  in  1876, 
who  described  the  Cathedral  of  Bois-le-Duc  and 
some  other  buildings  in  South  Holland.  This,  at 
all  events,  leaves  me  a fair  field  to  begin  upon. 
I should  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood,  how- 

* Paper  by  Mr.  R.  Phen6  Spiers,  read  before  the  Archi- 
toctural  Association  on  the  18th  inst.,  as  elsewhere  men- 
tioned. 
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ever,  from  the  commencement,  that  because  I 
shall  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  this  evening, 
and  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power  endeavour  to 
interest  yon  in  it,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
I am  prepared  to  advise  any  of  the  students  of 
the  Association  to  make  Holland  their  camping- 
ground  for  their  summer  excursions.  They  possess 
in  our  own  country  and  in  the  North  of  France 
much  better  material  to  cut  their  teeth  npon, 
and  it  is  only  when  they  are  of  more  mature  age 
and  experience  that  they  should  venture  to  visit 
and  sketch  in  a country  where  what  we  call 
“ Queen  Anne”  reigns  supreme. 

The  architecture  of  Holland  may  be  divided 
broadly  into  five  periods : — First,  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Medimval  epoch,  which  extends 
far  into  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  which 
the  cathedrals  of  Bois-le-Duc,  Utrecht,  and 
perhaps  Haarlem;  the  towers  of  the  churches 
at  Dort,  Delft,  Leeuwarden,  Enkhuizen,  and 
Rotterdam ; the  town-halls  of  Middleburg  and 
Yeer,  the  waaghuisen  of  Deventer,  and  a few 
houses  here  and  there,  may  be  taken  as  ex- 
amples. Secondly,  the  work  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  of  which  the  town-halls  at  the  Hague, 
Haarlem,  Kampen,  and  Leyden ; the  wacighuis 
or  weighing-houses  of  Leeuwax'den,  Hoorn,  and 
Alkmaar  ; and  the  houses  at  Dort,  Hoorn,  Enk- 
huizen, Delft,  and  Middleburg  offer  an  interest- 
ing series.  Thirdly,  the  architecture  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  consisting  principally  of 
town-lialls  and  houses  of  pretentious  but  un- 
interesting character,  based  on  the  French 
Louis  XIV.  style.  Fourthly,  the  work  of  this 
century,  quite  commonplace,  and  without  very 
much  to  redeem  its  ugliness.  Fifthly,  modern 
work.  Of  the  last  I have  very  little  to  say.  I 
had  no  intention  of  reading  a paper  on  Dutch 
arohiteoture  when  I visited  the  country,  and  I 
did  not  happen  to  come  across  much  of  Mr. 
Cuyper  s (the  chief  architect  in  Holland)  work ; 

I do  not  feel  justified,  therefore,  in  criticising 
what  I saw.  Roman  Catholic  churches  seemed 
to  be  almost  the  only  modern  buildings,  and 
they  were  generally  (those  I saw)  of  a hard  and 
monotonous  effect,  without  any  features  to  note 
or  take  interest  in.  In  fact,  it  was  only  of  the 
buildings  of  the  first  two  classes  that  I made 
any  drawings,  and  they  alone  seemed  to  offer 
suggestions  in  design.  I propose,  as  on  previous 
occasions  when  I have  .lectured  on  similar 
subjects,  not  to  attempt  to  take  you  with  me 
on  my  tour,  because  to  those  who  have  not 
visited  the  country  such  description  is  difficult 
to  follow,  bHt  to  arrange  my  subject  under  the 
heads  of  the  different  classes  of  buildings.  It 
may  be  as  well,  however,  that  I should  put 
before  you  the  line  of  my  route.  I went  by  way 
of  Harwich  to  Rotterdam,  thence  to  Dort, 
Delft,  the  Hague,  to  Leyden  by  canal  boat,  back 
to  the  Hague,  Gouda,  Amsterdam,  Alkmaar. 
Haarlem,  Amsterdam,  Purmurende,  Hoorn, 
Enkhuizen,  Harlingen,  Leeuwarden,  Zwolle, 
Kampen,  Deventer,  Zutphen,  Arnheim,  Utrecht, 
Bois-le-Duc,  Middleburg,  Zierikzee,  Goes,  and 
thence  to  Antwerp.  There  are  many  other 
places  of  interest  I might  have  visited,  espe- 
cially more  of  those  towns  now  called  the  “ dead 
cities.”  and  from  which  the  commerce  has 
departed.  But  it  was  so  difficult  to  obtain 
any  information  respecting  them,  or  to  put 
any  trust  in  the  guide-book,  that  I consider 
I did  pretty  well  in  the  month  I spsnt  in  the 
country. 

The  general  aspect  of  Holland  is  very  peonliar. 
As  you  journey  by  rail,  or  even  by  boat  on  a 
canal,  the  whole  oountry  lies  beneath  you. 
one  mass  of  the  richest  verdure,  dotted  over  by 
the  black  and  white  cattle  which  luxuriate 
thereon,  and  interrupted  by  long  avenues  of 
trees  which  line  the  borders  of  all  the  roads. 
The  villages  and  houses  dotted  about  are  some- 
what disappointing,  in  that  you  find  little  of  the 
picturesqueness  which  abounds  in  our  own  Eng- 
lish examples.  They  are  all  so  neatly  kept : the 
roofs  in  perfect  order,  the  windows  and  wood- 
work all  freshly  painted,  and  in  the  brightest, 
not  to  say  glaring,  colours ; the  gardens  and 
hedges  carefully  trimmed,  and  the  palisading 
aR  so  newly  painted  that  the  artist  searches  in 
vain  for  those  beauties  of  colour  which  time  and 
decay  alone  can  give,  and  the  architect  fails  to 
find  any  of  those  picturesque  combinations  of  roof 
or  wall  in  which  almost  every  English  village 
abounds.  This  want  of  picturesqueness  in  the 
houses,  however,  was  in  my  case  compensated  for 
by  the  brilliant  effects  of  light  as  the  sun  was 
going  down.  Owing  most  probably  to  the  rapid 
formation  of  dew  in  a country  intersected  every- 
where by  canals  and  ditches,  and  where  continual 
irrigation  of  the  whole  surface  is  going  on,  the 


brilliance  of  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  seems  to 
be  diffused  throughout  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
most  splendid  effects  of  light  in  the  towns,  as 
well  as  in  the  country,  are  the  result.  The  first 
time  I saw  it  at  Dort  I thought  the  Btreet  must 
be  on  fire,  and  it  at  once  recalled  those  brilliant 
effects  which  one  sees  in  the  pictures  of  Cuyp, 
Both,  and  De  Hooghe.  Possibly  it  may  not  be 
the  same  all  the  year  round.  I happened  to 
enjoy  nearly  a month  of  continual  sunshine, 
and  naturally,  therefore,  the  vision  of  the  sun 
setting  and  the  deposit  of  dew  was  an  overy-day 
occurrence.  I .found  the  people  very  obliging 
and  kind  everywhere,  their  only  defect,  so  far 
as  I was  concerned,  being  their  inquisitiveness. 
If  I only  looked  at  a building,  they  began  to 
look  also;  if  I took  out  a note-book,  I was  sur- 
rounded ; ^ and  when  I sat  down  to  draw, 
“ Takener,”  “ Takener,”  resounded  on  all  sides, 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I could 
get  a sight  of  the  building  I wanted  to  deli- 
neate. It  was  true  they  moved  aside  when 
pressed  repeatedly  to  do  so,  but  only  to  make 
room  for  others  who,  coming  up  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  took  their  place. 

I Bhall  divide  my  subject  into  three  classes  : 
first,  the  churches ; secondly,  the  public  buildings ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  shopB  and  warehouses,  private 
buildings,  villas,  and  farm  buildings.  I put  the 
churohes  first,  not  because  they  are  the  most 
interesting,  for  with  one  or  two  exceptions  they 
are  the  least  so  compared  with  other  countries, 
but  because  it  is  convenient  to  adopt  an  order  I 
have  followed  in  other  cases.  Unfortunately, 

I have  but  few  illustrations  to  put  before  you. 

I have  selected  two  plans  from  M.  Narjoux’s 
book,  “Notes  of  an  Architect’s  Trip  to  the 
North-west  of  Europe,” — the  Groote  Kerk  of 
Rotterdam  and  of  Amsterdam.  Tho  interior 
view  of  the  former,  also  taken  fromM.  Narjoux’s 
work,  will  at  once  convey  to  your  minds  the 
poverty  in  the  architecture  of  nearly  all  the 
churches  in  Holland.  In  the  place  of  the  stone 
vaulting  which  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
interior  effect  of  the  nave,  we  have  a plain 
barrel-vault  in  wood,  with  the  plainest  tie-beam 
and  struts.  When  to  this  we  add  that  the 
tracery  of  the  windows  is  of  the  poorest  and 
most  meagre  kind, — generally  in  brick,  glazed 
with  common  window  glass, — the  whole  of  the 
stonework  whitewashed,  and  a large  enolosure 
blocking  up  the  nave  and  side  aisles  and 
extending  sometimes  into  the  transept, — this 
enelosure  rising  sometimes  12  ft.  high  to  keep 
off  the  draughts  from  the  congregation, — the 
total  absence  of  any  ancient  fittings,  the  choir 
deseorated,  and  its  floor  green  and  damp,  all 
these  give  some  idea  of  the  depressing  effects  of 
religious  architecture  in  Holland. 

In  one  or  two  of  the  churches  the  iron  or  brass 
grilles  in  front  of  the  choir,  dating  from  the 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century,  are  still  to 
be  found  ; and  at  Dort  and  Enkhuisen  are  some 
of  the  most  beautifully  carved  stalls  (disused, 
of  course)  to  be  found  out  of  Italy.  It  is  said 
they  were  executed  by  Dutch  artists  ; bnt,  if 
so,  their  authors  must  have  sojourned  in  Italy  so 
long  as  to  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
Italian  style.  When  I compare  these  stalls 
with  those  of  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam,  also 
very  fine,  but  possessing  the  especial  Btyle  of 
the  Low  Countries,  I am  constrained  to  believe 
that  the  artists  of  the  stalls  in  the  two  first- 
named  churches  must  have  been  Italian.  I am 
in  hopes  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  casts  of 
these  stalls  at  Dort  and  Enkhuizen  for  the 
museum  at  South  Kensington.  The  more 
interesting  ohurches  of  Holland  are  those  of 
Bois-le-Duc,  Utrecht,  Goes,  Kampen,  and  Haar- 
lem. The  last,  built  1442,  is  noticeable  for  the 
size  of  its  choir,  which  has  the  same  number  of 
bays  as  the  nave.  Here  the  roof  (also  in  wood) 
has  been  treated  in  a more  architectural  manner. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Dutch  architects,  taking 
for  their  examples  the  vaulted  cathedrals  of 
France,  had  intended  to  reproduce  the  stone 
vaulting,  but  fearing  the  too  great  weight  in  a 
country  where  the  foundations  are  necessarily 
treaoherous,  they  changed  their  minds  at  the 
last  moment,  and  devised  these  wooden  roofs. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  they  did  not  come 
over  and  study  our  English  churches,  and  espe- 
cially those  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  where  they 
might  have  found  examples  of  decorative  roofs 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  style,  and  realis- 
ing the  artistic  harmony  of  the  whole  buildiBg. 
The  aisles,  I Bhould  say,  are  frequently  vaulted 
in  stone. 

At.  Bois-de-Duc  the  cathedral  has  always 
remained  Roman  Catholic.  The  interior  thereof 
has  retained  its  original  arrangement,  and  had 


it  not  been  subjected  some  thirty  years  ago  t© 
restoration,  would  have  retained  most  of  its 
ancient  fittings.  These  are  most  of  them  sold, 
and  replaced  by  new  ones  of  paltry  oharacter ; 
and  we  aro  fortunate  in  possessing,  at  South 
Kensington,  the  magnificent  marble  jubd  which 
once  formed  the  enclosure  to  the  choir.  Mr. 
Brewex1,  in  his  paper  in  1876,  described  the 
ohurch  in  detail,  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
my  saying  more  than  that  the  cathedral  is  on© 
of  first-class  magnitude,  and  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  French  and  English  cathedrals.  It 
is  about  400  ft.  long,  and  consists  of  a nave  of 
seven  bays  and  double  aisles,  transept  with 
aisles,  choir  of  four  bays,  choir  aisle,  and  a 
chevet  with  seven  radiating  chapels,  an  extra 
chapel  on  the  north  side,  and  an  octagonal  build- 
ing, which  Mr.  Brewer  suggests  may  have  been 
a ohapter-house.  I did  not  visit  Roermond, 
Breda,  or  Bergen-op-Zoom,  to  which  Mr.  Brewer 
refers,  but  the  churches  of  Kampen  and  of 
Goes  have  both  of  them  double  aisles  on  eaoh 
side  of  the  nave.  At  Goes  there  are  three 
apsidal  terminations, — the  central  one  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  choir,  the  other  two  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  double  aisle.  At  Zierikzee, 
only  the  central  chapel  is  emphasised;  the  other 
two  are  masked  by  the  line  of  the  external  wall 
of  the  ohapels  of  the  nave  and  choir  aisles  being 
carried  through.  The  Niewe  Kerk,  at  Amster- 
dam, has  Beven  chapels  in  the  chevet,  of  which 
five  are  polygonal  and  two  square.  At  Delft, 
the  old  church  has  apsidal  terminations  to  th© 
aisles  and  ohoir. 

I said,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  my  paper,  that 
I should  scarcely  be  prepared  to  advise  students 
to  make  Holland  their  camping-ground.  I think 
I should  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
Utrecht,  where  the  oathedral  and  arohiepiscopal 
museum  would  well  repay  a visit  to  that  country. 
Unfortunately  only  a portion  of  the  oathedral 
remains,— the  transept,  choir,  chevet,  and  the 
western  tower.  The  intermediate  part  (the  nave) 
fell  down  in  1674,  and  was  subsequently  en- 
tirely cleared  away. 

The  drawings  of  the  ruins,  as  they  remained 
some  twenty  years  afterwards,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  museum  of  the  town-hall.  The  eastern  end 
of  the  cathedral  dates  from  1254  to  1257 ; it  is 
beautifully  proportioned,  the  tracery  of  the 
windows  and  all  the  carving  being  French  in 
character  and  excellent  in  design  and  execution  j 
the  height  of  the  choir  is  115  ft.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  ohoir  is  a fine  cloister,  now  under- 
going fairly  careful  restoration.  The  western 
tower,  338  ft.  high,  is  composed  of  three  stories, 
the  lower  two  square  and  in  brick,  and  the  upper 
one  octagonal,  and  in  stone;  it  was  formerly 
surmounted  by  a stone  spire,  which  brought  th© 
height  up  to  364  ft.  This  reminds  me  that  I 
have  made  no  reference  hitherto  to  the  church 
towers  of  Holland,  which  are  especially  note- 
worthy. It  is  singular  that  in  a country  where 
the  foundations  were  so  little  to  be  depended  on, 
they  should  have  ventured  to  raise  such 
enormous  and  weighty  structures ; they  trusted 
probably  to  the  great  thickness  of  walls,  and 
their  being  tied  in  at  various  levels.  In  more 
than  one  case,  however,  and  notably  at  Delft 
and  Dort,  the  towers  are  considerably  out  of  the 
upright.  Besides  those  at  Dort  and  Utrecht,  of 
which  I have  here  drawings,  I am  able  to  show 
you  an  old  print  of  the  tower  of  the  church  of 
Zierikzee,  in  South  Holland,  one  of  the  most 
formidable  structures  ever  conceived.  Had  it 
ever  been  completed  it  would  have  exceeded  by 
over  100  ft.  the  height  of  the  spires  of  the 
cathedral  at  Cologne.  The  print  shows  the  tower 
as  it  was  intended  to  be,  and  as  actually  built, 
with  the  church  adjoining,  from  which  it  seems 
to  have  been  detached,  possibly  owing  to  the 
fear  that,  if  it  were  to  sink,  it  might  di-ag  the 
church  with  it.  The  base  of  the  tower  measures 
about  76  ft.,  including  buttresses.  The  church, 
shown  by  the  engraving,  no  longer  exists,  and 
has  been  replaced  by  a modern  Palladia© 
structure. 

The  most  beautiful  tower  in  Holland  is  that 
of  St.  Vitus  at  Leeuwarden,  a fifteenth-century 
structure  of  stone  and  brick  of  two  colours. 
Doubtless  time  has  mellowed  the  tones  of  the 
surface,  bnt  the  introduction  of  yellow  brick 
here  acts  as  a sort  of  intermediary  between  the 
red  brick  and  the  stone,  and  is  extremely  happy 
in  its  effect,  and  worthy  of  imitation.  The 
too  great  difference  in  colour  between  brick  and 
stone,  especially  when  the  latter  is  sparingly 
used,  as  in  the  tower  of  Dort,  is  always  objec- 
tionable. When,  however,  a third  colour  some- 
what between  the  two  is  introduced,  it  aots  as  a 
harmoniser,  and,  to  use  a painter’s  phrase. 
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« palls  tie  tbiag  together.”  The  base  of  this 
tower  is  61  ft.,  including  the  buttresses,  which 
are  9 ft.  deep  and  7 ft.  wide,  so  that  you  can 
get  some  idea  of  its  size.  Unfortunately,  the 
church  to  which  it  was  attached  exists  no  longer. 
There  are  several  other  towers  of  note,  such  as 
those  at  Zwolle,  Enkhuizen,  and  others,  of  which 
I have  no  large  illustrations.  The  Nieuwe  Kerk 
at  Delft  has  a fine  lofty  tower  with  two  stones, 
square  on  plan,  and  two  above  them  octagonal 
and  crowned  with  a spire.  The  tower  close 
by  belonging  to  the  town-hall,  is  also  good ; it 
has  its  bells  hung  outside  the  belfry  windows,— 
a peculiarity  often  found  in  Holland.  At  Gouda 
there  is  a very  fine  series  of  stained-glass 

windows  (twenty-nine  large  and  thirteen  small) 

executed  between  the  years  1553  and  1606.  Ihe 
subjects  are  Scriptural,  with  the  figures  ot 
saints  and  of  the  donors.  They  have,  however, 
too  much  line-drawing  in  them  to  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  my  mind,  and  seem  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  fine  coloured  glass  as  a coloured 
print  would  to  an  original  pioture.  I ought  also 
to  call  attention  to  two  remarkable  fonts  in 
brass,  one  at  Bois-le-Duc  and  the  other  at 
Zutphen.  At  Zutphen  the  base  is  carried  on  six 
lions ; the  leg  or  stem  of  the  font  is  smaller, 
and  decorated  with  small  figures  in  niches  ; and 
the  cover  is  hexagonal,  equally  rich  as,  and 
somewhat  similar  to,  the  cover  at  Bois-le-Duc. 

I come  now  to  the  public  buildings.  With  the 
exception  of  Middleburg,  the  town-halls  of 
Holland  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  Belgium.  A 
few  of  them,  such  as  those  at  Gouda,  Alkmaar, 
portions  of  Haarlem,  at  Yeere,  and  Zierikzee, 
date  from  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
but  are  extremely  simple;  one  of  the  richest 
facades,  and  typical  of  the  picturesque  though 
debased  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  the 
town-hall  at  Leyden.  The  town-hall  at  Middle- 
burg  built  in  1468  by  Charles  the  Bold,  presents 
a fine  front  of  some  200  ft.  to  250  ft.,  with  lofty 
gables  at  each  end  of  the  main  facade,  whioh 
consists  of  ground  and  first  floor  with  a lofty 
roof.  The  lower  portion  of  the  building  is  com- 
paratively plain.  The  wall  between  the  windows 
of  the  first  floor  is  covered  with  canopies,  with 
colossal  statues  of  the  Counts  and  Countesses  of 
Flanders.  In  the  centre  behind  the  main  block 
is  a lofty  tower  with  belfry.  The  style  of  the 
whole  building  is  Flamboyant  in  character,  with 
rich  tracery  in  the  windows,  the  walls  above  the 
windows  of  the  first  floor  and  in  the  gables 
above  them  being  covered  with  rioh  blank 
tracery. 

The  older  portion  of  the  town-hall  at  Haarlem 
was  originally  the  palace  of  the  Counts  of 
Holland.  Leading  out  of  the  picture-gallery  is 
an  ancient  room,  with  its  fittings  and  furniture, 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  more  or  less  unin- 
jured, and  this  room  and  the  court-room  of  the 
town-hall  at  Kampen  are  the  most  interesting 
specimens  of  interior  decoration  to  be  found  in 
Holland.  Round  the  lower  portion  of  the  former 
room  runs  a dado  about  9 ft.  high,  in  oak, 
considerably  darkened  by  age,  enriched  with 
deep-sunk  panels,  Jacobean  pilasters,  and  cor- 
nice ; the  walls  above  being  simply  white,  with 
portraits  in  black  ebony  frames  hung  upon  them, 
and  ancient  armour,  blue  and  white  china  dishes, 
and  flags.  The  roof  is  a pointed  barrel  vault  in 
dark-coloured  wood,  with  a single  truss,  consist- 
ing of  tie-beam  and  arch  in  centre  of  room,  both 
tie-beam  and  arch  being  moulded  and  carved. 

In  the  town-hall  at  Kampen  there  is  a similar 
dado  round  the  room,— the  lower  portion  brought 
out  to  form  a seat,  the  upper  portion  decorated 
with  detached  Corinthian  shafts  and  cornice 
complete,  the  spaces  between  the  shafts  having 
small  arcades  filled  with  inlaid  wood  stained  in 
various  patterns.  Across  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  the  same  height  as  the  dado  (about  8 ft.  or 
9 ft.),  is  a screen  similarly  decorated  to  the 
dado,  the  arcades  in  this  case,  however,  being 
pierced.  On  the  outer  room  side  is  a bar  of 
wood,  before  whioh  it  is  said  the  counsel  used  to 
plead”,  and  hence  the  expression  being  “ called  to 
the  bar.”  I think  it  is  more  likely  it  was 
plaoed  to  keep  the  public  ofi  the  screen,  and 
that  the  counsel  pleaded  where  he  could  be  better 
heard,  viz.,  in  the  inner  room.  Iu  this  inner 
room,  at  the  further  end,  is  a magnificent  canopy 
over  two  seats,  very  muoh  like  the  stalls  of  a 
cathedral,  in  which  the  judge  and  chief  burgo- 
master sat.  This  seat,  and  a case  or  cupboard 
on  the  other  side  of  the  chimney-piece,  are 
beautifully  carved.  The  chimney-piece,  which 
is  of  earlier  date  (A.D.  1543),  is  the  finest  in 
Holland.  Here,  as  at  Haarlem,  the  wall  above 
the  dado  is  white ; there  is  a fine  panelled  ceil- 
ing  in  wood,  the  ribs  of  whioh  have  a peculiar 


oc.ee  curve,  of  whioh  I never  remember  to  have 
Been  an  example  before,  and  whioh  gives  a pleas- 
ing effect  in  tho  play  of  light  and  shade.  These 
two  roomB  at  Haarlem  and  Kampen  may  be 
taken  as  the  types  of  the  finest  interiors  in  the 
national  stylo  of  Holland.  The  wood  panelling, 
now  almost  black  with  age,  and  tho  white  wall 
above,  present  a powerful  contrast,  and  give  the 
cue  for  its  subsequent  decoration.  By  the  sides 
of  the  windows  are  green  or  red  curtains  5 they 
are  of  thin  material,  intended  rather  to  break 
and  diminish  the  light  than  to  exclude  it ; these, 
when  partially  drawn,  throw  rays  of  bright 
colour  on  the  white  walls  of  the  room,  on  whic 
are  hung  portraits  of  rather  sombre  colour  in 
black  ebony  frames  and  brightly  burnished 
armour.  On  the  shelf  formed  by  the  cornice  ot 
the  dado  are  placed  specimens  of  the  blue  and 
white  Japanese  ware  (which  have  been  so  much 
prized  for  their  simple  efEeots  of  colour  by  the 
Dutch  for  the  last  200  years,  and  have  been  so 
largely  imported  from  Japan).  Brass  chandeliers 
and  sconces,  and  other  metal  utensils,  furniture  o 
rich  inlaid  work,  and  chairs  and  couches  covered 
with  rich  embroidered  Utreoht  velvet,  present 
an  ensemble  of  rich  deep  colour,  the  effect  ot 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated. 
The  pictures  of  De  Hooghe  and  Metzu  in  the 
Old  Masters  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy 
(now  just  dosed),  and  at  the  National  Gallery, 
representing  the  interiors  of  more  ordinary 
apartments  than  those  just  described,  will 
show  how  muoh  eifeot  cau  be  obtained  by  the 
simplest  colours.  The  floors  of  these  rooms,  i 
Bhould  eay,  are  generally  in  oak  on  the  upper 
floors ; on  the  ground  floor  they  are  invariably 
paved  in  brick  or  marble.  The  chief  deoorative 
feature  in  the  ordinary  Dutch  house  is  the 
chimney-piece,  generally  made  in  wood,  painted 
a dark  colour,  rising  to  the  ceiling,  with  a shell 
on  which,  even  in  the  most  ordinary  dwellings, 
will  be  found  a range  of  blue  and  white  plates. 
The  chimney  opening  is,  of  course,  entirely  lined 
with  Dutoh  tileB.* 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

DUTCH  OR  “ QUEEN  ANNE  ” ARCHITECTURE. 

At  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion, on  the  18th  inst.,  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee, 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members,  viz. —Messrs,  h.  A. 
Hewer,  W.  ABton,  C.  A.  Bovill,  W.  K.  Hobson, 
H.  A.  Gregg,  B.  DickBee,  E.  G.  Hardy,  W. 
Dewes,  J.  T.  Muller,  R.  Gay,  G.  Hubbard,  J. 
Hart,  and  T.  W.  ParkeB.  , ,,  . 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ealee,  a vote  of  thanka 
waB  given  to  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  & Sons ior 
the  facilities  afforded  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit,  a fort, 
night  ago,  to  the  new  Marylebone  Infirmary 
(described  in  last  week’s  Bmlder)  ; and  it  waa 
announced  that  this  Saturday,  the  26th,  a viBit 

would  be  paid  to  Exeter  Hall. 

The  following  communication,  addressed  to 
the  secretaries  of  the  Association,  was  read, 


GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  ARCHITECTS 
IN  LONDON,  1881. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  have  approved  the  following  arrange- 
ments for  the  approaching  General  Conference 
of  Architects  of  the  United  Kingdom,  namely 
Friday,  6th  May,  8 p.m.-Opening  Meeting  of  ^ Con- 
ference; Reception  by  the  President  and  Council;  Presi- 

deSaturday.r7th  May, lla.m.-Conferonce  Second  Meeting  ; 

Papers  on  “ Quantities  ; ”&o.  6.30  p.m..  Institute 

Mondiiy,  9th  May  .-Visits  to  hew  Buildings,  &c.  8 p.m. 
Annual  General  Meeting,  Reports  of  Council,  Lleotion  of 
Officers,  Election  of  Board  ot  Examiners  under  Metropo- 
litan Building  Act,  Ac. 

Tuesday,  10th  May.— Visits  toNew  Buildmgs,  Ac.  8 p. 
Conference  Third  Meeting.  Discussion  of  the  Papers 

" CSr,  llth  May,  11  a.m  -Oonremee  Fourth 
Meeting.  Reports  and  Papers  on  Architectural  Compe- 
titions.” 3 p.m.,  Conference  Fifth  Meeting,  Discussion 

of  the  Papers  on ‘‘Architectural  Competitions.  8 p.m., 

Conference  Sixth  Meeting,  Papers  on  some  Subject  oi 
Artistic  Character.  „ . . 

Thursday,  12th  May.— Visits  to  New  Buildings,  Ac. 

0 p.m..  Conversazione.  , 

The  Conference  General  Committee  have,  with  tho 
approval  of  the  Council,  invited  the  assistance  of  several 
members,  who,  as  sub-committees,  will  take  charge  of  the 
different  subjects  to  be  discussed,  visits  to  be  made,  or 
meetings  to  bo  held.  Tho  deliberations  on  quantities 
will  be  superintended  by  a sub-committee  composedot  J . I . 
Knowles,  Member  of  Council;  Charles  Fowler,  bellow  ; and 
J.  Douglass  Matthews,  Fellow.  Those  on  architectural 
competitions”  by  a sub-committee  composed  of  Cole  A. 
Adams,  Fellow,  and  Thomas  Porter,  FeUow.  Forming 
the  sub-committee  for  the  conversazione  are  Thomas  W . 
Cutler,  Fellow;  E.  Pbene  Spiers,  Fellow ; and  Hugh 
Stannus,  Associate.  Forming  that  for  the  visits  to  new 
buildings  are  Cole  A.  Adams,  Fellow ; T.  Roger  Smith 
FeUow;  and  T.  H.  Watson,  Fellow.  Forming  the  dinner 
committee  are  Oct.  Hansard,  Member  of  Council,  and 
C J Phipps,  F.S.A.,  Fellow.  The  secretaries  wUl  bo 
happv  to  afford  information,  as  regards  the  Coherence,  to 
members  and  others  who  apply  for  further  particulars. 


The  Anglo-American  Agricultural  Com- 
pany (Limited).— This  company  has  been 
formed  for  the  purchase,  stocking,  development, 
improvement,  re-sale  and  letting  of  land  in 
Russell,  Marion,  and  McPherson  counties,  on  the 
lines  of  the  Kansas  Pacific,  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railways,  in  the  Southern 
part  of  Kansas,  United  States,  and  of  such 
other  lands  as  may  be  deemed  most  profitable 
for  colonisation,  stook  - raising,  and  general 
agriculture;  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans 
upon  the  security  of  improved  farms ; and  the 
furtherance  of  the  other  objects  mentioned  in 
our  advertising  columns.  The  list  of  direotors 
includes  some  excellent  names. 


«« We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  desire  that  you  wiU,  at  an  earl7 
a special  business  meeting  to  consider  dacuM  1 ;h< 5 de 

qirabiUtv  of  increasing  the  entrance-fee.  Taking  into  con 
sideration  the  numerous  advantages  °ff®r®Jhbyt^%top0sed 
tion  and  the  additional  inducement  which  the  propose® 
studentship  will  present  for  new  members  to  join  our  ranks, 

S? pSt TeePms  a favourable  time  for  =n|  the 
ontrance-fee.  We  therefore  propose  that  in  Rule  11. 
the  words ‘one  guinea ' shall  be  substituted  for  10s. . • 

It  is  not,  however,  intended  that  tffis  Mteretw11  shattbe 
made  until  the  commencement  of  next  session —We  are, 
yours  very  truly, 

E.  B.  I’ Anson,  B.  PheniL  Spiers,  G.  R.  RedgbavE» 

T E Colcutt,  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  it.  n. 
Pownall,  H.  Tanner,  M.  Halbert,  Hugh 
Stannus,  A.  Condbe,  Aston  Webb,  R. 
Henry.” 

It  was  announced  that  in  compliance  with 
this  requisition  a special  business  meeting  would 
bo  held  on  Friday,  April  1st,  at  seven  o clock. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  then  read  a paper  on 
“ Holland,”  the  first  portion  of  whioh  we  print. 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said 
that  while  Holland  undoubtedly  contained  a 
great  deal  of  picturesque  and  interesting  work, 
from  which  useful  hints  could  no  doubt  be  ob- 
tained by  those  who  had  to  do  “ Qaeen  n® 
work,  the  country  was  hardly  one  to  which  the 
Association  would  send  their  travelling  stu- 

d6Mr'  H.  W.  Brewer  said  that  Mr.  Spiers  had 
visited  a part  of  Holland  with  which  he  (Mr. 
Brewer)  was  not  well  acquainted,  but  he  could, 
nevertheless,  endorse  to  a very  great  extent 
most  of  the  observations  which  the  paper  con- 
tained on  Holland  and  its  architecture.  He 
thought,  however,  that  Mr.  Spiers  had  not  suffi- 
ciently taken  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stances under  which  most  of  the  churches  of 
the  country  were  erected.  They  nearly  all 
appeared  to  have  been  built  during  the  fifteenth 
and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
Dutch  architects  of  that  period  had  to  contend 
with  very  muoh  the  same  conditions  that  most 
architects  of  the  present  day  had  to  contend 
with,  viz.,  they  were  often  called  upon  to  erect 
large  buildings  with  very  inadequate  means. 
As,  with  the  exception  of  Bois-le-Duc  and 
Utreoht,  the  churches  of  Holland  were  very  muoh 
less  costly  than  those  of  France  or  Germany,  we 
ought  not  to  expect  the  same  richness  of  detail  m 
them  as  was  found  in  the  churches  of  the  last- 
named  countries.  The  towns  of  Holland  were 
very  full  of  lofty  houses  and  large  pubho  build- 
ings at  the  time  the  ohurohes  were  erected,  and 
it  was  evidently  the  aim  of  the  Dutch  architects 
to  make  their  churches  as  large  and  imposing 
as  possible  by  loftiness  of  construction  and  bold- 
ness of  outline,  necessarily  with  very  little 
detail.  The  effect  of  these  churches  was, 
though  simple,  very  pleasiDg,  and  it  must  have 
been  more  so  when  they  were  filled  with  the 
furniture  which  had  now  so  largely  disappeared. 
Mr.  Spiers  had  not  mentioned  the  great  hall  ot 
the  palace  at  the  Hague,  which  was  180  ft.  long 
and  had  a span  of  60  ft.,  the  roof  being  some- 
what similar  in  construction  to  that  ot  West- 
minster Hall.  The  hall  at  the  Hague  waa 
probably  a century  earlier  than  that  of  West- 
minster, and  if  the  roof  was  coeval  m date,  ib 
must  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  a good  example  of  the  hammer- 
beam  type,  but  very  plain.  It  was  a roof 

unlike  any  other  in  Holland  As  Mr  Spaera 

had  shown,  the  Dutch  people  unfortunately 
seemed  to  have  a great  hatred  of  anything  like 
picturesqueness  in  colour,  and  therefore  every- 
thing was  continually  being  painted  or  washed 
down.  Lichen  and  moss,  which  so  often  added  a 
charm  to  an  old  building,  were  apparently  hated 
■with  the  whole  of  his  heart  by  the  Dutchman. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  Brewer  moved  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Spiers  for  his  paper. 

Professor  Kerr  expressed  his  pleasure  in 
*avi°g  heard  80  excellent  a paper  read  before 
the  Association,  and  he  felt  almost  inclined  to 
ask  why  !t  had  not  been  read  upstairs,  before 
the  Institute.  A more  dignified  paper,  and  one 
more  lavishly  illustrated  and  more  intellectually 
laid  before  a meeting,  he  did  not  think  he  had 
ever  listened  to.  Mr.  Spiers’s  paper  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  a 
traveller  to  produce  something  from  an  hitherto 
undiscovered  source  which  should  equal  all  that 
had  been  produced  from  other  sources.  Mr. 
Spiers  had  been  led,  no  doubt,  by  a desire  to 
comprehend,  if  he  possibly  could,  the  reason  for 
the  introduction  of  the  “Queen  Anne”  style 
into  this  country,  and  to  seek  in  Holland  (which 
might  be  regarded  aB  the  cradle  of  that  style) 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens,  and 
he  had  apparently  succeeded  in  finding  them. 
Perhaps  our  Queen  Anne  work  was  rather 
better  than  some  of  the  Low  Dutch  buildings. 

It  was  rather  surprising  to  find  so  much  genuine 
pioturesqueness  in  Dutch  architecture  when,  as 
r.  Brewer  had  said,  the  Dutch  people  seemed 
to  have  a horror  of  the  picturesque.  But  if  the 
.Dutch  or  Queen  Anne  architecture  was  not 
picturesque,  what  was  it  ? Although  in  a great 
deal  of  it  there  could  not  be  found  art  of  the 
“I* e0t  order,  ityet  contained  some  very  good  art 
ot  its  kind,— -some  very  suggestive  design.  Archi- 
•teotural  design,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  was  not 
a matter  of  caprice  or  hap-hazsrd,  but  it  sprang 
philosophically  from  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
locality  and  time.  The  architecture  of  Holland 
was  just  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
its  circumstances.  Therefore,  when  we  in 
England  of  the  present  time,  situate  as  we  were 
in  entirely  different  circumstances,  adopted  this 
Low  Dutch  style  for  our  purposes,  were  we  not 
doing  wrong  ? Except  for  the  mere  production 
of  fantastic  display,  the  architectural  produc- 
tuons  of  Holland  must  be  entirely  unsuitable  for 
imitation  by  us.  The  fact  was  that  in  the 
present  day  we  were  in  a condition  of  strange 
transition  with  regard  to  artistic  taste,  but  we 
were  not  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  we  were 
doing,  or  to  feel  that  we  were  altogether  follow- 
ing in  the  path  of  the  blind.  What  we  were 
doing  now  was  the  result  of  its  own  causes,  and 
we  must  therefore,  accept  that  result,  and  make 
the  best  of  it  while  it  lasted.  We  must  look 
forward,  however,  to  the  question  whether  that 
whioh  was  to  come  was  to  be  an  improvement 
or  the  reverse.  For  his  own  part,  he  hoped  that 
the  so-called  ‘ Queen  Anne  ” movement  would 
prove  to  have  been  a stepping-stone  between 
Gothic  secular  architecture,— which  had  now 
had  its  day  and  passed  out  of  favour,— and 
that  as  he  thought  superior  style,  especially 
for  modern  secular  work, -the  Renaissance. 

Ihe  pioturesqueness  which  we  were  seeking  m 
the  present  day  under  somewhat  desperate  cir- 
oumstances  by  following  the  Low  Dutch  manner 
was  simply  what  followed  out  of  our  desire, 
while  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  modern  times 
to  advance  with  a certain  clinging  to  the  piotu- 
resque,  as  we  were  now  doing.  That,  perhaps, 
speaking  as  the  historians  of  architecture  would 
speak  m the  next  generation,  was  the  present 
state  of  things.  Such  architectural  works  as 
were  to  be  found  in  Holland  were  not  to  be 
oaken  as  models  for  study  and  reproduction,  but 
. ®°  ^ aS  they  Were  rePresented  by  the  Queen 
Anne  movement  they  should  lead  architects  to 
take  oourage  and  hope  for  better  things  ere 

,,  ^ Thomas  Blashill,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Spiers,  thought  that  the  meeting 

h£  * thank  thafc  gentleman  for 

his  interesting  discourse.  The  Association  was 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  been  made  the 
medium  for  making  public  to  the  profession  so 
interesting  a communication. 

■¥f;  Hilton  Nash  said  that  Mr.  Spiers  had 
rather  sought  to  dissuade  young  architects  from 
going  to  Holland,  bnt  all  who  had  heard  his 
paper  would  be  desirous  to  go  on  the  earliest 
opportunity.  The  architecture  of  Holland  wa», 
no  doubt, peculiar,  but  it  presented  some  features 
whioh  might  be  used  by  English  architects  in 
the  present  day  with  great  effect.  He  thought 
°T  r5alon  T1*  th0  brick  architecture  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  was  so  effective  was  that 
the  bricks  were  not  so  thick  as  those  in  use  in 
this  country,  being  about  8 in.  by  4 in.  by  2 in 
n” a.V!?a  the  Dntcb  builders  to  impart  to 
nnattu-^M111^  a sort  of  P^nancy  whioh  was 
unattainable  by  the  nse  of  ordinary  bricks. 

Until  we,  m this  country,  altered  the  size  of  our 


bricks,  wo  should  never,  he  thought,  get  good 
brick  architecture.  ° 6 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  motion  for  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Spiers,  it  was,  of  course 
carried  unanimously,,  and  Mr.  Spiers,  in  reply- 
ing expressed  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Brower 
for  lending  him  a number  of  water-oolour  draw- 
inga  in  illustration  of  the  paper. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting 
to  be  held  on  the  1st  proximo,  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddetc 
would  read  a paper  on  “Settlements,”  this 
subject  being  m lieu  of  that  of  « Swimming 
Baths,  previously  announced. 


[March  26,  1881. 


TRANSFORMATION  AT  EXETER  HALL. 
Exeter  Hall,  built  just  fifty  years  ago,  from 
plans  by  Dering,  the  architect,  and  subsequently 
altered,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  roof  is  con- 
cerned  from  plans  by  the  late  Mr.  S.  W.  Daukes 
will  celebrate  its  jubilee  on  Tuesday  next,  by 
being  publicly  dedicated  to  a new  career  of  use- 
tulness.  The  property  seems  to  have  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  being  sold  last  year  as  the  site 
ot  one  of  the  ever-increasing  number  of  theatres: 
but  six  gentlemen,  by  whom  the  associations  of 
tne  place  were  warmly  cherished,  managed  to 

from  8uch  a fate«  Purchased  it 
tor  2o,000Z.,  and  presented  it  to  the  Youn» 
Men  s Christian  Association,  by  whom  it  will  be 
used  as  the  head-quarters  of  their  operations. 

1 he  alterations  which  have  been  effeoted  in  the 
bni  ding  are  considerable,  and  have  entailed  an 
?s  nnn;  ’^^g  furniture  and  fittings,  of  about 
18,000Z.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pits,  architect.  Plans 
of  the  ground. floor  and  large  hall  as  proposed  to 
W6re  Pablished  on  p.  333  (Sept.  II, 
IbSO)  of  our  last  volume,  and  the  plans  as  then 
put  forward  have  been  in  the  main  adhered  to. 
The  aspect  of  the  large  hall  has  not  been  mate- 
nally  altered,  the  roof  remaining  untouched 
even  as  to  the  deooration,  though  the  walls 
have  been  re-decorated.  The  gradient  of  the  floor 
line  has,  however,  been  lowered,  so  that  the  rise 
From  front  to  back  is  not  so  great  by  about  5 ft 
as  was  formerly  the  case,  and  the  western  gallery 
has  been  brought  forward  a few  feet,  the  front 
of  the  gallery  consisting  of  an  ornamental  lattice 
girder  decorated  in  gold  and  colour.  The  organ 
remains  m situ,  although  the  orchestra  has  been 
reconstructed,  mainly  on  the  old  lines,  but 
with  a lessened  declivity  from  front  to  back,  and 
with  a new  approach  staircase  on  either  side. 

In  connexion  with  the  platform  or  front  of  the 
orchestra,  a great  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  accommodation  for  the  reporters.  The 
reporters’  box  which  previously  existed  only 
afforded  room  for  five  or  six  persons,  no  one  of 
whom  could  enter  or  leave  without  disturbing 
the  others.  The  new  box  for  the  reporters 
extends  along  the  greater  part  of  the  front  of 
the  platform  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  and  there 
is  accommodation  for  about  a score  of  note- 
takers,  with  convenient  means  of  ingress  and 
egress.  All  the  old  oak  seats  in  the  body  of 
the  hall  and  on  the  orchestra  have  been  altered 
so  as  to  be  more  comfortable  to  their  users.  An 
important  part  of  the  work  has  consisted  in  the 
provision  of  two  new  staircases  giving  acoess  to 
the  hall  and  its  gallery.  These  staircases  are 
situated  at  the  north-west  and  south-west 
ends  of  the  hall,  abutting  on  Exeter-street 
and  are  executed  iu  Allen’s  patent  fireproof 
concrete,  as  used  in  the  buildings  of  the  Im- 
proved Industrial  Dwellings  Company.  The 
grand  staircase,  that  approached  from  the 
vestibule  at  the  Strand  entrance,  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  and  enlarged,  while  the  old 
staircase  at  the  east  end  of  the  building,  coming 
up  behind  the  orohestra,  has  also  been  improved 
and  fitted  with  Hawksley’s  patent  treads.  As 
the  plans  show,  however,  it  is  on  the  ground- 
floor  that  the  greatest  changes  have  been  made 
Here,  by  means  of  partitions  solidly  executed 
in  pitch-pine  joinery,  and  filled  as  to  their  upper 
parts  with  embossed  glass  of  good  design,  a 
great  deal  of  light  has  been  thrown  into  corri- 
dors and  rooms  that  were  formerly  din^y  and 
dark.  The  ground-floor  will  be  mainly  used  by 
the  members  for  what  may  be  called  club  pur. 
poses  there  being  a reading-room  to  accommo- 
date 2o0  persons,  a parlour  or  conversation 
r°°V°r  a ooffee  and  dining  room  for  250 
a buff  et,  reference  library,  and  other  apartments! 
i be  largest  apartment  on  the  gronnd-floor  is 
what  is  known  as  the  Lower  Hall,  and  here  the 
improvement  whioh  has  been  made  is  verv 
notable.  The  hall  has  been  enlarged  by  taking 
in  the  width  of  the  old  corridor,  to  hold  about 


lOO  persons,  including  the  seats  in  the  gallery 
which  runs  round  three  sides  of  the  hall.  The’ 
hall  is  oblong  in  shape,  the  platform  being  placed 
in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  longer  sides  of  the 
room,  so  that  the  gallery  extends  along  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hall  and  returns  at  the 
two  ends  In  the  basement,  hitherto  used  as 
a beer-cellar,  great  improvements  have  been 
made,  and  light  has  bsen  let  into  the  various 
class  and  lecture-rooms  here  provided  by  cutting 
openings  in  the  main  walls  of  the  building 
whioh  are  here  more  than  3 ft.  thick,  the  brick- 
work being  of  excellent  quality.  The  execution 
ot  the  work  has  not  entailed  the  slightest  ap. 
pearance  of  settlement.  Special  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  arrangements  for  warming  and 
ventilation,  which  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Phipson.  The  iron  girders  and 
columns  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Archibald 
D.  Dawnay  ; the  ornamental  ironwork  on  stair- 
cases and  platform  in  lower  hall,  by  Messrs 
Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co.;  the  locks  by 
Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  & Co.;  the  gas-cookin* 
apparatus  by.  Messrs.  Z.  D.  Berry  & Co. ; the 
lavatories,  urinals,  water-olosets,  and  sanitary 
apparatus  generally  by  Mr.  Bostel,  of  Brighton ; 
the  decorations  by  Mr.  Homan ; the  tiles  in 
corridors  by  Messrs.  Maccolla;  the  gas-fittinerg 
by  Messrs.  Deville  & Co.;  and  the  general  fu°r- 
nishing  by  Messrs.  Bywater,  Perry,  & Co  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill,  whose 
foreman  has  been  Mr.  Seward,  the  shop-foremao 
of  joiners  being  Mr.  Priestnall.  The  floors  of 
the  basement  are  paved  with  wood  blocks  on 
Gregory  s patent.  The  whole  of  the  work  is 
creditable  to  all  concerned  in  it.  The  architect 
hag  been  ably  represented  by  Mr.  Brady,  the 
clerk  of  works.  J 


VALUE  OF  CITY  PROPERTIES. 

BUDGE-ROW,  BARBICAN,  AND  FENCHURCH-STREET. 

A BLOCK  of  freehold  buildings  in  Budge-row 
Cannon-street,  was  offered  for  sale  last  week  at 
the  Auction  Mart,  by  Messrs.  Marsh,  Milner,  & 
Co.  It  consisted  of  business  premises  and  offices 
covering  a ground-area  of  about  1,2-10  ft.,  with  a 
frontage  to  Budge-row  of  20  ft.  The  building 
contains  five  floors  and  a spacious  basemen”, 
and  is  at  present  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs. 
Le  Blond  & Co.,  wholesale  stationers,  whose* 
lease  expires  in  June  next.  The  premises  were 
stated  to  be  substantial  and  in  good  repair,  but 
the  auctioneer  observed  that  the  increased 
value  of  the  Bite  was  suggestive  of  the  erection 
of  a superior  class  of  building.  Mr.  Milner,  the 
auctioneer,  in  submitting  it,  remarked  that  the 
value  of  property  in  the  locality  was  increasing 
day  by  day.  He  could  remember  the  time,  not 
very  many  years  since,  when  property  in  Budge- 
row  was  not  worth  half  as  much  as  it  was  at 
present,  and  still  the  increase  was  going  forward. 
The  first  offer  was  6,000Z.,  and  8,OOOZ.  having 
been  reached,  he  declared  it  an  open  sale.  Some 
spirited  bidding  followed,  and  ultimately  the 
property  was  sold  for  9,250Z.,  being  at  the  rate 
of  71.  10s.  per  foot. 

On  Friday,  the  18th,  Mr.  G.  A.  Wilkinson  sub- 
mitted  for  sale,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  by  order 
of  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
Jonathan  Bartlett,  the  spacious  freehold  business 
premises  in  King’s  Head-court,  Barbican,  known 
as  Barrett  s Braie  and  Iron  Foundry.  In  addition 
to  the  foundry  buildings,  the  premises  consist  of 
a front  shop  and  warehouse  above,  and  altogether 
occupy  a superficial  area  of  6,800  ft.  The 
property  is  let  upon  lease  for  the  residue  of  a 
term  of  fifty  years,  which  expires  in  June,  188 1, 
at  a rental  of  1252.  a year,  the  auctioneer 
observing  that  the  purchaser  would  therefore 
come  into  the  rack  rental  value  of  the  property 
in  a little  over  three  years’  time.  The  Bale- 
room  was  much  crowded,  the  company  present 
including  several  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
iron  and  brass  foundry  business.  There  was  a 
close  competition  for  the  property,  which  was 
put  up  at  1,5001.  The  biddings,  however,  were 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  two  gentlemen 
present,  each  of  whom  appeared  resolved  to 
become  the  purchaser,  and  who  for  some  time 
rapidly  bid  against  each  other,  bringing  the 
property  np  to  4,760 1.,  at  which  it  was  ultimately 

On  the  same  day,  Messrs.  Hards,  Vaughan,  & 
Jenkinson  offered  for  sale,  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
a recently -erected  block  of  buildings,  having 
frontages  to  Lime-street  and  Fenchnroh-avenue, 
and  leading  to  Fenchurch-street,  Billiter-street,' 
and  Leadenhall-street,  by  ths  new  broad 
thoroughfare  which  has  just  been  constructed. 

The  property  offered  consisted  of  two  buildings, 
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No.  47,  Lime-street,  and  No.l,  Fenchuroh-avenue, 
erected  within  the  last  few  years  from  the 
designs  of  a well-known  architect,  and  described 
a3  being  most  substantially  built,  and  having 
handsomely  carved  stone  fronts  deoorated 
with  polished  granite  columns.  The  buildings 
ware  said  to  oover  an  area  of  4,547  ft.,  with  a 
frontage  to  Lime-street  of  92  ft.,  and  a return 
frontage  to  Fenchurch-avenue  of  57  ft.  It  was 
announced  that  the  greater  portion  was  let  off 
in  suites  of  offices  on  leases,  producing  rentals 
amounting  to  3,898 1.  per  annum.  The  Fen- 
churoh-avenue portion  of  the  premises  is  held 
from  the  Fishmongers’  Company  for  eighty 
years  from  1876,  at  a ground-reot  of  1,2501.  per 
annum  ; and  the  Lime-street  block  is  held  from 
the  trustees  of  Bethlehem  Hospital  for  the  same 
term,  at  a ground-rent  of  4D01.  per  annum, 
leaving  an  annual  profit  rental  of  2,2481.  The 
property  was  bid  up  to  23,8001 , and  there 
being  no  further  advance,  the  reserve  was  de- 
clared to  be  26,0001,  at  which  it  was  with- 
drawn. 


THE  ARTISANS’,  LABOURERS’, 

AND  GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY’S 
ESTATES. 

From  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General 
Dwellings  Company,  which  has  just  been  held, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  new  chairman,  Mr. 
Ernest  Noel,  M.P.,  it  appears  that  the  total 
number  of  houses  completed  and  occupied  up 
to  the  present  time  on  the  Shaftesbury  Park 
Estate  at  Battersea,  and  the  Queen’s  Park 
Estate,  near  the  Harrow-road,  is  2,447,  the  gross 
aunual  rental  of  which  for  the  year  ending 
December  last,  was  46,1901.  The  report  stated 
that  the  number  of  houses  on  the  Shaftesbury 
Park  Estate  was  1,199,  producing  a gross 
rental  for  the  year  of  22,9031.,  and  ground- 
rents  7411.  On  the  Qneen’s  Park  Estate  they 
had  erected  and  brought  into  tenancy  during 
the  year  354  houses,  bringing  the  total  number 
of  completed  houseB  to  1,248,  and  252  more 
were  in  course  of  erection.  The  gross  rental  of 
the  estate  had  increased  from  17,222Z.  on 
December  31st,  1879,  to  23,2821.  for  the  year 
ending  the  31st  of  December  last.  The  report 
gave  a much  less  favourable  account  of  some 
of  the  other  outlying  and  provincial  estates 
belonging  to  the  company,  which  were  stated 
to  be  at  present  unprofitable.  After  deducting 
the  preference  dividend,  and  the  interim 
divideud  of  2 per  cent.,  there  remained  18,8161. 
available  for  division,  and  the  directors  recom- 
mended a further  dividend  of  3 per  cent,  on  the 
ordinary  shares.  The  chairman,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  carried, 
expressed  the  regret  of  the  directors  at  the 
retirement  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hon. 
Evelyn  Ashley,  in  consequence  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  but  they  were  happy  to  say  that  he 
retained  his  seat  at  the  Board. 


PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

924.  H.  J.  Harrison,  Liverpool.  Strengthen- 
ing cast-iron  pillars,  girders,  &c.  March  4, 
1881. 

926.  G.  Maw  and  A.  Maw,  Broseley.  Deco- 
rating bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  &c.  March  4, 1881. 

928.  A.  E.  Lucas,  Hatton  - garden.  Ball- 
valves.  March  4,  1881. 

934.  T.  Hyatt,  Kensington.  Core  or  skeleton 
metals  for  the  construction  of  fire-proof  buildings, 
&c.  March  4,  18SI. 

954.  J.  Taylor,  Clapham.  Paving.  March  5, 
1881. 

969.  R.  Crane,  Clapham.  Grates  for  burning 
anthracite  coal,  and  consuming  the  smoke. 
March  7,  1881. 

979.  F.  Mollvenna,  Liverpool.  Displaying 
articles  in  shop- windows,  partly  applicable  as 
fastenings  for  window-sashes.  March  8,  1881. 

1.025.  J.  Peer,  Salford,  Lancashire.  Steam 
generator  and  other  furnaces  and  firegrates. 
March  10,  1881. 

1.026.  S.  Rideal,  Manchester.  Construction 
of  buildings,  &c.  March  10,  1881. 

1.033.  G.  Hunter,  Leeds.  Consuming  smoke. 
March  10, 1881. 

1.034.  F.  Duray,  Ecaussines,  Belgium.  Gene- 
rators of  steam,  also  applicable  to  heating  pur- 
poses. March  10,  1881. 

* Compiled  bj  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  28,  Hew 
Bridge-street,  E.C. 


1,038.  W.  R.  Lake,  Southampton-buildings. 
Water-closet  apparatus  (com.  by  A.  Edwards, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.).  March  10,  1881. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

March  8,  1881. 

4,518.  H.  Seward,  Queen  Viotoria-street.  Dis- 
infecting closet-pans,  drain-pipes,  &o.  Nov.  4, 
1880. 

4,531.  T.  Archer,  Gateshead.  Steam  hoists. 
Nov.  5,  1880. 

4,545.  W.  Stainton,  King’s  - cross.  Pipe 
couplings.  Nov.  6,  1880. 

136.  W.  Page,  Lambeth.  Constructing  slabs 
for  paving.  Jan.  12,  1881. 

254.  L.  W.  Sutcliffe,  Birmingham.  Self- 
feediug  and  smoke-consuming  furnaces.  Jan. 
20,  1881. 

440.  T.  Jackson,  Edinburgh.  Apparatus  for 
supplying,  heating,  and  circulating  water.  Feb. 
2,  1881. 

581.  F.  Edwards,  Great  Marlborough-street. 
Slow  - combustion  Bmoke  - consuming  grates. 
Feb.  10,  1881. 

709.  J.  W.  Butler  and  M.  Dale,  Westminster. 
Concrete  or  cement  pipes.  (Com.  by  C.  A. 
Berthelet,  Milwaukie,  U.S.A.)  Feb.  18,  1881. 

March  11,  1881. 

4,208.  H.  Phillips,  Heavitree.  Urinals.  Oct. 
15,  1880. 

4,540.  R.  H.  Reeves,  Parkhurst.  An  appa- 
ratus for  detecting  the  escape  of  gases  from 
drains.  Nov.  5,  1880. 

4,5S5.  W.  S.  Melville,  Mile-end.  Supplying 
fuel  to  domestic  fireplaces.  Nov.  9,  1880. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  March  12,  1831. 

2,922.  W.  E.  Rendle,  Westminster.  Glaz;d 
roofs. 

Carries  the  sheets  of  glass  in  the  following  manner.  The 
upper  ends  rest  on  a horizontal  purlin.  The  lower  ends 
are  received  in  a trough  formed  in  bent  sheet  metal  bars 
secured  to  another  Horizontal  purlin.  These  bars  are 
attached  to  the  upper  side  of  the  purlin,  and  loave  a flat  face, 
against  which  the  back  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  sheets  of 
glass  may  rest  ; they  are  then  bent  back  at  right  angles, 
and  again  have  three  more  right-angled  bends  formed  in 
them,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  trough  along  the  bottom  of 
each  bar.  The  bottom  of  this  trough  rests  on  the  surface 
of  the  lower  sheet  of  glass,  and  the  upper  sheet  is  over- 
lapped by  the  last  bend  of  the  sheet  metal  bar.  Between 
the  side  edges  of  the  sheets  of  glass  are  fitted  bars,  made 
with  a flat  Btrip  to  lie  down  above  the  glass,  and  a central 
stem  between  the  sheets,  at  the  sides  of  which  are  formed 
troughs.  J uly  15, 1880.  Price  6d. 

2,931.  J.  Hayes,  jun.,  Pentonville.  Facilitating 
the  removal  of  window-sasbes. 

Uses  one  double  sheave  pulley  to  clear  the  sliding 
pocket.  Half  the  pulley-style  is  cut  from  the  inside 
lining  and  parting  bead  to  the  height  ef  the  sash,  which 
forms  a sliding  pocket.  This  is  opened  and  closed  by  an 
eccentric  or  lever  motion,  actuated  on  the  inside  lining  by 
a key.  July  16,  1880.  Price  6d. 

3,153.  T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brigluuse.  Water- 
iljsets. 

The  discharge-pipe  terminates  in  a chamber  communi- 
cating with  the  sewer,  and  it  has  a hinged  valve  fitted  at 
its  termination.  A flushing  ovlinder  is  provided  between 
the  tank  and  the  closet,  provided  with  a valve  at  each  end 
on  the  same  spindle,  and  so  arranged  that  when  one  is 
open  the  other  is  shut.  When  water  is  required  the  handle 
is  pulled,  the  inlet  valve  of  the  flushing  cylinder  is  closed, 
tho  outlet  valve  is  opened,  and  the  water  flushes  through 
the  basin  down  the  discharge-pipe  into  the  sewer,  opening 
the  hinged  valve  on  its  way.  When  the  water  lias  passed 
this  latter  valve  again  closes,  and  when  tho  handlo  is 
released  the  flushing  cylinder  is  again  filled  from  the 
tank.  July  31,  1890.  Price  4d. 

3,139.  W.  Holcroffc,  Stourbridge.  Kilns  for 
drying  and  burning  bricks,  &o. 

The  objeet  is  chiefly  to  secure  greater  uniformity  of 
heat  all  over  the  kilus.  The  fireplaces  aud  flues  are  so 
arranged  that  between  each  two  of  the  ascending  flues  on 
the  one  side  of  the  kiln  there  is  a descending  flue  from  the 
fireplace  on  the  opposite  side.  The  fireplaces  are  also  con- 
nected with  longitudinal  flues  under  the  floor  of  the 
chamber.  The  end  fireplaces  and  the  end  flues  are  also 
combined  with  divided  flues  in  the  entrance  of  the 
“wicket”  end9.  July  30,  1880.  Price  8d. 

3,130.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Producing 
designs  upon  glass. 

The  glass  is  coated  in  a dark  room  with  " enamel 
collodion,”  which  is  composed  of  1,000  grammes  of  water, 
10  grammes  of  honey,  -1')  grammes  of  glucose,  20  grammes 
of  gelatine,  and  18  cubic  centimetres  of  a solution  of 
bichromate  of  ammonia  of  potash.  The  design  is  then 
printed  from  a positive,  and  developed  by  enamel  or  glass 

Sowder.  It  is  then  fired  by  being  exposed  to  a high 
egree  of  heat.  (Com.  by  D.  Scotellari,  Paris.)  (Pro. 
Pro.)  July  29,  1880.  Price  2d. 

3,279.  F.  A Harrison  and  C.  Priesfcland,  Bir- 
mingham. Pal  ley  a for  cords  of  blinds,  &c. 

In  the  usual  slide  or  frame  is  placed  a nut,  into  which 
the  stud  on  which  the  pulley  turns  is  screwed.  To  fix  the 
pulley  the  stud  is  turned  until  it  presses  against  the  back 
I of  the  frame,  and  thereby  clamps  the  nut  against  the  front 
of  the  slide  or  frame.  August  11,  1880.  Price  6d. 


“ LIME  AT  THE  WHARF  OR  JOB.” 

Sir, — Having  some  twenty-five  years  since, 
in  the  presence  of  my  then  employer,  a builder 
in  Tbornhill-square,  seen  two  yards  of  lime 
tested  under  the  conditions  mentioned  by 
“ A.  A.,”  I can  only  say  that  he  cannot  expect 
that  his  lime  will  measure  the  same  when  un- 
loaded as  it  did  before.  The  journey  has  shaken 
it,  and  broken  the  large  lamps  into  smaller 
pieces,  consequently  they  lie  closer  together ; 
there  would  also  be  some  waste  in  dust. 

At  the  time  I refer  to,  my  employer  noticing 
the  Bhort  measure  of  the  lime  when  unloaded, 
I accompanied  him  to  the  wharf  (Messrs.  Coles 
& Shadbolt's)  ; the  lime  was  filled  into  a half- 
yard measure,  and  thence  into  the  cart,  taken 
to  the  works  (about  a mile),  unloaded  into 
the  same  measure,  and  proved  fully  a quarter  of 
a yard  short.  J.  W. 


STATUARY,  BL1CKFRIARS  BRIDGE. 

Sir, — It  is  unfortunate  that  the  forthcoming  competition 
for  the  statuary  for  Blackfriars  Bridge  should  have  been 
made  to  occur  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  sculptors  are 
most  busy  preparing  their  works  for  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition.  It  would  be  a wise  step  on  the  part  of  tho 
Committee  of  the  Bridge  Houae  Estates  to  consider  this, 
if  they  wish  to  have  a competition  worthy  of  the  prizes 
they  have  offered.  By  all  means,  let  them  postpone  tho 
day  for  sending  in  the  designs  until  the  end  of  June,  or 
about  three  months  after  the  reception  of  works  at  tho 
Hoyal  Academy.  I know,  as  a fact,  that  the  competition 
will  be  augmented,  and  the  designs  will  duly  receive  from 
the  artists  the  study  they  deserve. 

I hear  of  one  manufacturing  firm,  who  employ  talent, 
preparing  designs  for  the  above  competition.  I trust  the 
award  will  be  made  to  artists  on'y. 

A Nox-Coiipbtitob, 


DRAWING  ON  PARCHMENT. 

8ib,— I have  lately  had  occasion  to  copy  several  plans  on 
parchment,  and  I have  invariably  pricked  them  through  ; 
out  I have  come  across  one  which  has  been  put  on  to 
parchment  without  pricking  through,  and  I do  not  think  it 
can  have  been  tracea  on  carbonic  paper,  because  some  of 
the  lines  are  so  close  together  that  traoing  would  be  almost 
impossible.  I shall  feel  very  much  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  will  tell  me  whether  there  is  auy  other  mode  of 
transferring  plans  to  parchment  than  these  two. 

I fiud  a difficulty  in  colouring  plans  on  parchment,  the 
colour  running  a great  deal.  Can  you  give  me  a hint  how 
to  prevent  this  ? Also,  whether  it  is  be3t  to  mix  Indian 
ink  every  time  you  want  to  use  it,  or  purchase  it  in  the 
fluid  state.  I have  found  the  latter  become  almost  too 
thick  to  make  a fins  lino  with  it.  C.  W.  C. 


BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Sir, — The  letter  from  Dr.  F.  Cres  well  Hewett, 
at  p.  357,  very  correctly  and  concisely  describes 
what  is  generally  considered  as  the  best  style 
of  hot-water  pipe-fittings  in  regular  use. 

His  third  paragraph,  however,  discloses  room 
for  one  improvement  which  might  be  made, 
still  keeping  all  the  others  as  described.  This 
improvement  is  in  connexion  with  the  carrying 
of  “ the  cold  supply  direct  from  the  coZd-water 
store-oistern  into  the  boiler.”  Now  this  supply 
to  the  boiler  being  “cold,”  leaves  it  more  liable 
to  freeze  than  if  it  were  warm,  which  could  be 
often  easily  secured  by  putting  in  a small  hot- 
water  cistern  alongside  the  cold  store-cistern, 
and  taking  the  down  supply  to  the  boiler  out  of 
it,  and  also  bringing  the  hot  expansion-pipe  back 
mto  it.  This  would  keep  all  the  boiler-pipes 
warm,  and  whenever  it  was  wished  to  see  if  the 
pipes  were  all  clear  in  the  circulation,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  fire  getting  out,  then  by  either 
pouring  water  down  one  pipe  and  observing  if 
it  rose  up  the  other  in  this  hot  oistern,  or  by 
some  equivalent  examination,  it  could  easily  be 
seen  if  all  was  safe.  W.  P.  Buchan. 


Sir,— The  discussion  as  to  the  bursting  of  kitchen-range 
boilers  through  frost  or  stoppage  appears  to  me  not  yet  ex- 
hausted, and  I shall  treat  the  subject  impartially,  lor  tho 
benefit  of  all  parties.  Valves  and  pressure-gauges  should 
be  fixed  on  ull  bath  boilers;  for,  should  a boiler  be  not 
U9ed  for  a day  or  two  during  severe  frost,  the  cook  cannot 
tell  whether  the  pipes  are  frozen  ; but  should  there  be  a 
pressure-gauge,  which  may  terminate  on  the  mantel-piece, 
it  will  always  point  to  one  pressure.  If  the  tank  is 
60  ft.  above,  the  boiler  would  show  a 301b.  pressure.  If 
the  pipes  in  the  boiler  are  frozen,  the  gauge  will  show  a 
less  pressure,  aDd  warn  the  cook.  If  a boiler  is  not 
regularly  cleaned,  the  fur  will  collect,  and  stop  the  pipes, 
therefore  a safety-valve  and  pressure-gauge  would  prevent 
accidents.  I have  seen  valves  regulated  from  30  lb.  to 
60  lb.  pressure,  suitable  for  these  boilers,  at  Messrs. 
Stidder  & Co.’s,  Loudon. 

With  respect  to  the  systems  of  bath-fitting  called  tho 
one-pipe  Yankee  and  the  two-pipe  flow  and  return  to  tank  iu 
roof,  the  following  severe  test  would  convince  Fix  in  tho 
open  air  during  a severefrost,  say  20°  Fahr.,  a boiler,  with 
a tank  30in.  by  18  in.  bv  20  in.  deep,  with  two  1-in.  pipes 
flow  and  return,  to  be  25  It.  high  ; let  the  lire  be  well  up 
for  four  hours,  then  the  tank  will  be  about  200°  Fahr. ; 
rake  out  the  fire,  the  large  body  of  water  would  circulate 
in  the  pipes  six  hours  before  the  pipes  would  be  frozen. 

Let  the  same  trial  be  used  for  the  standing  pipe  of  the 
Yankee  system.  I would  sayiu  two  hours  after  the  fire 
was  raked  out  the  pipe  would  be  frozen,  and  the  boiler 
would  burst  on  relighting  the  fire. 
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Another  disadvantage  is  that  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
on  the  Yankee  tank  in  the  kitchen  requires  it  to  be  made 
$ in.  thick,  or  three  times  stronger  than  a tank  on  the 
roof,  at  a cost  of  51.  extra. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  is  that  the  branch-pipes  to 
the  lavatory,  and  the  stand-pipe,  being  stagnant  and  cold, 
about  1 gallon  of  cold  water  has  to  be  drawn  before  hot 
water  can  be  obtained ; whereas  when  a pipe  is  fixed  from 
a tank  in  the  roof,  the  velocity  being  greater,  hot  water 
can  be  had  without  loss  of  time.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  old  English  system  is  not  only  the  beat 
plan,  but  much  the  cheapest.  John  Eldbidge. 


CASE  UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING 
ACT. 

CONCRETE  OVER  SITE. 

At  the  Hammersmith  Police  Court  on  the  18th  inst., 
Mr.  J.  Brown  appeared  before  Mr.  Paget  in  answer  to  a 
summons  which  had  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Knightley, 
District  Surveyor  for  Hammersmith,  to  show  why  he  had 
not  covered  the  surfaces  of  sites  of  six  houses  in  Bracken- 
bury-road  with  6 in.  of  “ good  concrete,"  as  required  by 
the  by-laws  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Acs,  1855 
and  1878.  The  defendant  was  represented  by  Mr.  Kisch, 
solicitor,  and  alleged  that  the  work  wa9  already  done. 
Mr.  William  Holditeh  Stevens,  the  District  Surveyor's 
assistant,  said  that  about  the  12th  of  February  the  ground 
surface  beneath  one  of  the  back-rooms  was  done  as  a 
specimen,  and  the  material  was  approved,  but  the  re- 
maining sites  were  either  not  covered  al  all,  or  merely 
with  loose  brick  rubbish,  or  burnt  ballast  with  a deficiency 
of  lime.  Although  the  defeudant  several  times  promised 
attention,  the  floor-boards  were  ultmately  laid  without 
regard  to  this  promise,  and  further  means  of  inspection 
were  at  an  end. 

A witness  was  called  for  the  defence,  who  said  he  had 
mixed  the  concrete  and  could  use  as  much  lime  as  he 
pleased,  admitting  that  in  some  places  the  said  concrete 
was  not  6 in.  but  4 in.  in  thickness. 

Mr.  Paget  said  even  this  would  be  wrong,  and  asked  why, 
if  the  concreting  had  been  done  at  all,  the  floor-boards 
had  been  nailed  down  to  prevent  the  District  Surveyor 
from  seeing  it.  He  made  an  order  as  prayed,  the  work 
to  be  carried  out  within  seven  days,  defendant  to  pay 
oosts.  


VARIORUM. 

“Auditors:  their  Duties  and  Responsibilities,” 
by  Francis  VV.  Pixley  (Effingham  Wilson),  should 
be  read  and  studied  by  all  who  allow  themselves 
to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  auditors  of  joint- 
stock  companies.  The  way  in  which  the 
operation  of  auditing  the  accounts  of  public 
bodies  is  often  performed  is  worse  than  farcical, 

— it  is  criminal. “ Rules  for  Engine  Drivers,” 

compiled  by  Mr.  M.  Powis  Bale,  M.I.M.E., 
mounted  for  suspension  (Wyman  & Sons),  will  be 
found  valuable,  and  should  be  extensively 

scattered. “ Fossick’s  Fifty  Years’  History 

of  the  Iron  Trade  ” (Spon)  is  shown  by  a coloured 
and  gilt  diagram,  and  tells  in  a small  space  a 

remarkable  story. Lloyd’s  Neivs  has  reached 

its  2,000th  number,  and  its  editor,  with  natural 
pride,  comments  on  the  remarkable  course  it  has 
run.  The  circulation  is  said  to  be  “ far  above 
600,000  per  week.”  “ When,  after  the  memor- 
able conflict  with  the  Lords,  the  paper  duty  was 
swept  away  in  1861,  and  Lloyd’s  became  a penny, 
further  mechanical  aid  was  necessary  to  print 
the  number  required.  Improvements  in  stereo- 
typing at  length  solved  this  difficulty ; although 
it  was  not  until  the  completion  of  maohines  per- 
fecting both  sides  of  the  paper  at  once  from 
endless  rolls,  that  the  triumph  of  newspaper 
printing  was  reached.  The  rolls,  or  reels,  pre- 
pared for  Lloyd’s  contain  each  ten  miles  of  paper, 
and  as  64  reels  are  used  for  each  week’s  circu- 
lation, the  papers,  if  placed  end  to  end,  would 
reach  640  miles.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  miles  have  been  issued  during  the  past 
two  thousand  weeks,  but  a moment’s  calculation 
will  show  that  with  only  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  rate  a total  of  1,280,000  miles  will  be 
reached  between  this  time  and  the  publication 
of  the  4,000th  number  of  Iloyd’s  News.” 


Miscellanea. 

Restorations  in  France.  — The  French 
Government  is  turning  its  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  the  historical  monuments  of 
France.  M.  Turquet,  the  under- secretary  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Department,  who  has  particularly 
distinguished  himself  by  the  attention  he  has 
paid  to  this  object,  proposes  this  year  to  expend 
a sum  of  205,000  franos  on  the  restoration  of 
several  apartments  in  the  palaces  of  Fontaine- 
bleau and  Versailles.  He  has  also  proposed  a 
vote  of  112,000  francs  for  the  restoration  of  the 
celebrated  Jeu  de  Paumes  at  Versailles.  Here 
it  was  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  Bat,  at 
the  period  of  the  Great  Revolution.  The  old 
mural  paintings  in  this  hall  are  to  be  restored 
at  an  expense  of  40,000  francs,  and  the  middle 
of  the  hull  is  to  be  occupied  by  a statue  of 
Bailly,  surrounded  by  the  busts  of  twenty-one 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Japanese  Decorative  Art. — On  the  15th 
inst.  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Tonks,  at 
the  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham,  before  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association,  on 
the  above  subject.  The  lecturer  said,  at  the 
close  of  his  discourse,  that  the  first  strength  of 
the  Japanese  artist  was  in  his  graphic  fidelity  to 
nature,  his  second  in  his  mastery  of  the  art  of 
grouping.  His  fidelity  and  mastery  of  drawing, 
however,  gave  the  Japanese  at  last  a freedom 
quite  surprising.  A few  touches  would  give  a 
mountain,  extinct  crater  at  top,  with  tables  of 
mist  surrounding  it, — a river  meandering  through 
a plain,  the  motion  and  repose  of  water,  the 
murmur  of  the  brook,  and  the  roll  of  the  ocean. 
The  Japanese  treatment  of  birds  and  animals 
was  remarkable  for  vitality  and  action.  A 
border  of  a large  salver  in  possession  of  Messrs. 
Elkington,  consisting  entirely  of  flying  storks, 
was  cited  as  an  instance ; and  a symbolic  con- 
testing dragon  and  eagle  in  centre  of  same  was 
graphically  described,  while  it  was  pointed  out 
that  all  this  was  still  decoration,  not  painting, 
no  shade  being  given,  and  all  having  a flatness 
of  treatment  suitable  for  that  class  of  art.  It 
was  shown  that  this  art  resulted  from  intense 
and  loving  study  of  the  objects  depicted  by  even 
the  commonest  workmen  who  took  part  in  the 
labour ; and  the  lesson  of  the  necessity  for  a 
more  thorough  art  education  in  England  was 
illustrated  and  enforced.  The  Japanese  chose 
the  plants,  flowers,  insects,  birds,  and  animals 
around  him  for  his  ornament,  and  hence  in  his 
hands  even  the  flight  of  a flock  of  geese  became 
beautified.  Finally,  Japanese  art  was  largely 
symbolic,  depicting  its  religious  myths,  national 
events,  literature,  and  poetry.  The  greatest 
blunder  for  Europeans,  therefore,  would  be  to 
copy  it.  We  did  not  want  pagan  symbols, 
Japanese  history,  or  Eastern  literature.  What 
we  did  want  was  the  art  principles  which  made 
its  decoration  so  attractive.  We  required  free- 
dom from  mere  repetition,  yet  obedience  to  the 
finest  laws  of  harmony.  We  wanted  variety 
and  repose  in  decoration,  the  genuine  drawiug 
of  plants  and  flowers,  the  mastery  and  living 
display  of  animal  forms  in  ornament.  Lastly, 
we  should  employ  the  forms  all  around  us,  learn 
to  use  such  forms  as  symbols  truly  and  nobly, 
and  then  the  study,  not  the  slavish  copying  of 
Japanese,  would  lead  us  to  a great  decorative 
art. 

Westminster  Abbey. — At  a meeting  held  in 
the  Cloisters,  Westminster,  on  the  18th  inst.,  to 
consider  the  proposed  transfer  of  Ashburnham 
House  and  its  garden  (the  Bite  of  the  Abbey 
refectory)  to  the  governing  body  of  Westminster 
School, — when  there  were  present  Dean  Stanley, 
Lord  Wharncliffe,  Mr.  H.  S.  Milman  (director  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries),  Messrs.  William 
Morris,  F.  C.  Penrose,  Percy  Mitford,  J.  T. 
Mickleth waite,  Arthur  T.  Bevao,  Canons  Prothero 
and  Farrar,  and  many  others  who  take  a public 
interest  in  the  subject, — it  was  resolved,  “ That 
the  alienation  of  the  site  of  the  Abbey  refectory 
and  Ashburnham  House,  together  with  that  of 
the  adjoining  house  and  garden,  from  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  in  whom  they  have  been  vested 
for  eight  hundred  years,  would  be  an  irreparable 
injury  to  the  Abbey,  not  only  from  an  archi- 
tectural and  historical,  but  also  from  a national, 
point  of  view,  and  this  meeting  therefore  hopes 
that  other  means  may  be  found  to  meet  the 
legitimate  requirements  of  Westminster  School.” 
The  meeting  formed  itself  into  a committee, 
with  power  to  add  to  its  number,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  public  the  objections  to  the 
proposed  transfer. 

Copyright. — The  committee  appointed  by  the 
Law  Amendment  Society  have  drawn  up,  in  the 
form  of  a report,  a series  of  recommendations 
which  were  adopted  by  the  Council.  The 
Council  have  resolved  to  invite  subscriptions 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  costs  of  draft- 
ing and  promoting  a Bill  in  accordance  with  the 
report.  Good  progress  is  now  being  made,  and 
leave  to  introduce  the  Bill,  which,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  M.P.,  was  moved  for  and  obtained  on 
the  15th  instant.  Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to 
the  credit  of  the  “ Copyright  Fund  Account,”  at 
Messrs.  Rarsom,  Bouverie,  & Co.’s,  1,  Pall-mall, 
East. 

The  Sunday  Society. — Through  the  liberality 
of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  has 
once  more  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Sunday  Society  for  two  Sundays.  On  Sunday 
last  it  was  visited  by  the  members  of  the 
Sooiety,  between  the  hours  of  six  and  half-past 
eight,  and  next  Sunday  the  Gallery  will  be  open 
to  the  public  by  free  tickets. 
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The  Sphinxes  for  Cleopatra's  Needle. — 

On  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Eccleston  Iron 
Works,  Pimlico  (Messrs.  H.  Young  & Co.),  the 
process  of  running  the  molten  metal  for  one  of 
the  colossal  bronze  sphinxes  which  are  to  be 
placed  beside  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  was  gone  through.  These  figures 
have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Vulliamy,  the  archi- 
tect to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  lie  has  been 
well  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Mabey,  the  soulptor. 
The  final  dimensions  of  each  casting  will  be 
19  ft.  long  by  9 ft.  high  and  6 ft.  wide.  The 
bronze  employed  for  the  casting  is  an  alloy  con- 
sisting of  90  parts  of  copper  to  10  of  tin,  or 
ordinary  bronz9.  Of  this  metal  the  casting  for 
each  sphinx  consumes  between  seven  and  eight 
tons,  though  it  will  only  be  half,  or  at  the  out- 
side three-quarters,  of  an  inchin  thickness.  For 
half  an  hour  the  fiery  stream  poured  into  the 
“ ladle.”  The  order  was  then  given  for  trans- 
ferring the  charge  to  the  mould,  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  back  part  of  the  foundry.  The 
figure  was  cast  with  its  flat  horizontal  base  pre- 
sented upwards  and  head  downwards,  and  four 
“ ingates  ” or  entrances  had  been  provided  for 
the  molten  metal.  In  the  course  of  a minute  or 
two  the  ladle  had  been  brought  close  up  to,  and 
slightly  higher  than,  a large  iron  chest  which 
had  been  fixed  in  position  above  the  mould,  and 
which  was  to  receive  the  metal  before  it  passed 
on  into  the  mould.  The  canting  of  the  ladle 
was  readily  effected  by  the  aid  of  a simple  ap- 
pliance, and  the  metal  flowed  rapidly  into  the 
intermediate  receptacle  and  thence  by  the  in- 
gates  into  the  mould.  The  actual  operation  of 
casting  was  performed  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 

St.  Mary's,  Andover.  — The  large  wall- 
painting  just  completed  by  Mr.  E.  Collier,  over 
the  south  door  of  this  church,  was  for  the  first 
time  exposed  to  the  publio  gaze  on  Sunday,  the 
20th.  The  painting  is  in  a panel  of  large  dimen- 
sions, and  represents  our  Saviour  in  the  attitude 
of  benediction  seated  on  a golden  throne,  sur- 
rounded  by  angels,  two  of  whom  offer  incense 
from  swinging  censers.  The  background  to  the 
figures,  which  are  nearly  life-size,  is  formed  by 
a Gothic  arcading,  through  whioh  is  seen  the 
noonday  sky,  while  the  foreground  is  occupied 
by  a profusion  of  grasses  and  flowers.  We 
understand  Mr.  Collier  will  now  prooeed  to  em- 
ploy his  brush  on  other  portions  of  the  edifice. 
One  of  the  fifteenth-century  monuments  which 
have  long  been  hidden  in  the  tower  of  this 
church  has  been  removed  to  a more  suitable 
position  at  the  side  of  the  chancel,  and  aj3  soon 
as  the  funds  will  allow  the  other  will  follow,  and 
the  large  five-light  window  in  the  clearstory  be 
filled  with  stained  gla=s. 

St.  Giles’s  Cathedral,  Edinburgh. — The 
historical  window  in  the  Murray  aisle  is  now 
completely  filled  with  stained  glass,  to  the 
memory  of  the  Regent  Murray.  The  form  of 
the  window  may  be  described  as  a triplet  of 
lofty  proportions,  subdivided  by  a transom,  and 
terminating  in  tracery.  The  Regent  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  his  guard  and  retinue,  pass- 
ing through  the  crowded  streets  of  Linlithgow 
at  the  moment  of  the  fatal  shot  by  Hamilton 
of  Bothwellhaugb,  is  the  event  represented 
in  the  three  upper  oompartments  of  the  window, 
and  in  the  corresponding  portions  underneath 
is  the  impressive  scene  at  the  interment  of  the 
Regent’s  body  in  St.  Giles’s, — John  Knox  preach- 
ing the  funeral  sermon  before  the  assembled 
Scottish  nobility  and  citizens.  The  designs  and 
execution  of  the  work  are  by  Messrs.  Ballantine 
& Son,  to  the  approval  of  Mr.  Robert  Herd  man, 
R.S.A. 

Soldering  by  Electricity.  — A recent 
American  patent  is  a soldering-iron,  formed  of  a 
handle  through  which  two  conductors  pass,  and 
project  for  some  distance  beyond  ; between  the 
ends  of  these  is  fixed  a piece  of  platinum,  which 
becomes  heated  on  the  passage  of  the  electric 
current.  One  of  the  conductors  is  separated 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  handle,  and  bridged 
by  a button  made  partly  of  electrical  conducting 
material  and  partly  of  insulating  material,  so 
that  by  turning  the  button  the  circuit  may  be 
completed  or  broken  at  will.  Another  device 
separates  the  two  halves  of  the  handle,  and  so 
the  two  conductors,  by  a spriog,  so  that  to  com- 
plete the  circuit  it  is  only  necessary  to  close  the 
halves  together. — Electrician. 

Art  Union  of  London. — We  are  asked  to 
remind  our  readers  that  the  subscription  list  of 
the  Art-Union  of  London  will  close  on  the  31st 
inst.,  and  willingly  do  so.  The  print  of  the  year 
is  understood  to  be  very  popular,  but  there  are 
many  others  from  which  subscribers  can  select 
if  preferred. 
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Sanitary  Arrangements  of  Houses. — The 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  re- 
ceived a deputation  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
Whitehall,  the  purpose  of  the  gentlemen  present 
being  to  advocate  sanitary  legislation,  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and  the 
appointment  of  qualified  inspectors  to  guaran- 
tee by  frequent  inspection  that  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  every  building  are  constructed 
and  maintained  in  proper  order.  Mr.  Dodson 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Hibbert,  M.P. 
Colonel  Thornycroft  stated  that  several  sani- 
tary protection  associations  had  been  established. 
In  Wolverhampton  they  had  one  on  the  volun- 
tary system,  the  payment  being  15s.  for  the  first 
year,  and  5s.  afterwards,  and  a person  went 
round  to  examine  the  houses,  and  made  a report 
of  what  alterations  were  necessary.  They  desired 
to  make  sanitary  inspection  compulsory,  and 
that  there  should  be  a properly-qualified  in- 
spector, to  be  appointed  by  Government  or  by 
the  local  authorities.  Due  time  should  be  given 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  alterations  deemed 
necessary.  Should  the  Government  take  up  the 
movement,  one  good  effect,  he  hoped,  would  be 
the  destruction  of  sewer-gases,  and  another 
would  be  the  lowering  of  the  poor-rate.  Pro- 
fessor P.  Jenkin  referred  to  the  progress  of  the 
work  in  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Hurst  Stanger,  Wolver- 
hampton, thought  that,  with  reference  to  inspec- 
tion, the  by-laws  should  be  made  compulsory,  in 
which  case  the  inspectors  would  have  to  take 
care  that  they  were  carried  out  efficiently.  He 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  regulation  applied  to 
old  and  new  houses.  Captain  Galton  said  he 
had  been  in  America  recently,  and  in  New  York 
there  existed  the  power  of  inspecting  every 
house  and  requiring  traps  to  be  put  in  proper 
order.  The  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  said  that  he  was  summoned  to  attend  a 
Cabinet  Council.  He  would  not,  therefore,  enter 
into  a detailed  statement  on  the  subject,  but  he 
would  consider  the  representations  which  had 
been  made. 

Dewsbury. — On  Monday  a meeting  of  the 
Council  was  held,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Mayor  (Alderman  W.  Machell).  A long  discus- 
sion took  place  in  reference  to  a recommendation 
of  the  General  Works  Committee  to  appoint 
Robert  John  Duff  a3  borough  surveyor  and  en- 
gineer, for  the  completion  of  the  sewerage 
woi'ks,  at  a salary  of  150?.  for  the  first  year, 
1751.  for  the  second,  and  2001.  for  the  third  and 
subsequent  years.  An  amendment  was  pro- 
posed to  defer  the  appointment  for  the  present, 
a committee  of  the  whole  Council  meeting 
meanwhile  to  inquiro  into  the  duties  appertain- 
ing to  the  office,  and  to  consider  the  applications. 
The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  appointment 
was  confirmed. 

Tlie  Future  of  Electrical  Appliances. — 
On  the  24th  inst.,  Professor  John  Perry  de- 
livered a remarkable  lecture  on  this  subject, 
with  many  illustrations,  at  the  Society  of 
Arts.  His  objects  were,  first,  to  show  what 
benefits  our  country  would  receive  from  an 
exact  knowledge  of  electrical  powers,  and  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  electricity  being  more 
widely  disseminated ; and,  secondly,  how  the 
principle  of  recurrent  effects  may  be  employed 
to  assist  our  senses. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  Ornamental 

Art. — It  is  proposed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  to  hold  a special 
loan  exhibition  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  orna- 
mental art  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
during  the  coming  Bummer  months.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Advice  has  been  formed,  and  the  first 
meeting,  at  which  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Leopold,  K.G.,  presided,  took  place  on  Saturday 
last  in  the  Museum. 

The  Census. — We  have  received  copies  of 
some  documents  which  have  been  Bent  out  all 
over  the  country  to  the  local  officers,  in  order 
that  they  may  at  once  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  enumerating  every  living 
person  in  England  and  Wales  on  April  4th  next. 
It  is  an  arduous  undertaking,  and  can  only  be 
accomplished  with  the  assistance  and  good-will 
of  the  pnblio.  This  assistance  we  strenuously 
invite  all  our  readers  to  afford  in  their  several 
positions. 

The  Presidency  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects. — We  have  received  three  or  four 
somewhat  violent  letters  on  this  subject,  con- 
cerning which  there  appears  to  be  a difference 
of  opinion  in  the  body.  This  difference,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  us  will  be  best  settled  by  the 
members  themselves,  and  we  therefore  refrain 
from  printing  the  letters. 


Haworth  Church,  Yorkshire,  has  been 
further  engifted  with  a stained-glass  memorial 
window,  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle. 
Of  the  subjects  chosen,  each  illustrates  a promi- 
nent event  in  the  lives  of  the  respective  chief 
Apostles  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul.  The  first  two  lights  represent  St.  Peter,  ac- 
companied by  St.  John,  healing  the  lame  man  at 
the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple  to  the  marvel 
of  the  beholders.  The  groups  of  the  last  two 
lights  portray  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 
The  tracery  lights,  having  special  regard  to  the 
dedication  of  the  church,  present  figures  of  St. 
Miohael  and  Angels.  The  window  is  by  the 
firm  of  Powell  Brothers,  Leeds. 

Awards  at  tlie  Melbourne  Exhibition. 
— Messrs.  Thomas  Robinson  & Son  (Limited), 
of  Rochdale,  have  been  awarded  three  first-class 
prizes  at  the  Melbourne  Exhibition,  for  wood- 
working machinery,  steam-engines,  and  boilers ; 
and  Messrs.  George  Wright  & Co.,  of  Rotherham 
and  Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  have  also 
obtained  a first-class  award  for  stoves,  &c. 

The  Soane  Medallion. — The  author  of  the 
design  “ Set  Square,”  sent  in  for  the  Soane 
Medallion,  and  awarded  a certificate  of  merit 
(alluded  to  in  our  last),  is  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Alexander, 
of  4,  Rue  Regnard,  Place  de  l’Odeon,  Paris. 

Theatre  Burning.  — The  Italian  Opera 
House  at  Nice,  March  23,  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  efforts  to  subdue  the  flames  proving 
of  no  avail.  It  is  feared  that  about  one  hundred 
persons  have  perished  in  the  conflagration. 

The  Leamington  Spa  and  Municipal 
Buildings  Competition  Drawings  are  on 
view  there,  and  will  be  up  to  the  28th.  There 
are  forty  in  all. 


TENDERS 


For  theconstruction  of  7,300  yards  of  brick  sewers  and 
13,300  yards  of  stoneware  pipe-sewers,  with  manholes, 
flushing  valves,  lampkoles,  &c.  at  Stapleton,  near  Bristol. 
Quantities  supplied  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  J.  P.  Curtis 
Wilkins  & Soo,  Bristol £26,  " ' " 


Raynor,  Bootle,  Liverpool  .. 

Mackav,  Hereford  

Kerby*&  Hickory,  Bristol  

Thomas  & Sod,  Newport 

Howell,  Bristol  

Deacou,  London  

McKensic,  London  

Stevenson,  Chosterfield  

Mereaweuther,  Bristol 

Durnford  .v  Son,  Totterdown 

Monks,  Fishponds 

Case  £ Dav,  Fishponds  

Bevao,  Bedmiuster  

Currall  & Lewis,  Birmingham  ., 

Keneday,  Wostbury  

Dawson,  Bury 

Noavo,  Londou  . 

Meredith,  Gloucester  

Yalland,  Fishponds  (accepted) 


25.650  0 
23,400  0 
23,168  0 
23,000  0 

21.500  0 
23,030  0 

20.500  0 
19,456  0 
18,600  0 

18.500  0 
18,103  0 
17,723  11 
16,950  0 
16,326  0 
14,835  0 

14.650  0 
14,648  0 
14,470  0 
13,920  0 


For  new  shop-front  and  alterations  to  139,  Newington 
Causeway,  for  Mr.  \V.  G.  Seammen.  Mr.  George  Edwards, 


architect 

Colls  £425  0 0 

Richardsou  375  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 360  0 0 

Cullum  337  0 0 

Canning  & Mullins  (accepted)  323  0 0 


For  alterations  to  North  Gate  House,  Avenue-road» 
Regent’s  Park,  for  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Clifford.  Mr.  George 
Edwards,  architect : — 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co,  (accepted)  £859  0 0 


For  alteration  to  149,  High-street,  Southampton,  for 
Mr.  A.  Stedall.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect 

Stimpson  & Co.  (accepted)  £355  0 0 


For  addition  to  “ Melrose,"  Clarendon-road,  George- 
lane,  Woodford,  fur  Mr.  E.  Nicholson.  Mr.  C.  A.  Legg, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Hawker. 

Alp £497  0 0 

North,  Bros 483  0 0 

Wood 393  0 0 

England  & Thompson  (accepted)  390  0 0 


For  new  premises.  Nos.  122,  123,  and  12-1,  Pall-mall, 
London,  for  the  Life  Association  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Alexander  Peebles,  architect 

New  Sab- 

Contract  Vaults.  Basement, 
No.  1.  Extra.  Extra. 

Fish  £22.302  £560  £2/80 

Clarko  & Bracey  21,540  463  1,690 

Trollope  & Sods... 21,633  477  1,995 

Perry  & Co 21.486  387  1,889 

Colls  & Sous  20,921  663  2,036 

Conder 20,475  695  1,950 

Ashby  Brothers 20,180  618  1 450 

Holland  k Hannon  ...  20,108  606  1,420 

Brass  19,920  631  1,692 

Ashby  & Horner  19,910 610  1,690 

Lawrence 19,676  486  1,210 

Morter*  19,313  611  1,517 

* Acceptod  without  the  sub-basement. 


For  the  construction  of  a 2-ft.  pipe  outfall  sewor,  sluice 
chamber,  principal  bench  carriers,  &c.,  for  the  Wasley 
main  drainage,  on  the  Barton  Old  Hall  Sewage  Farm,  for 
the  Barton  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Quantities  sup- 


:u  vy  me  engineer,  mr.  jonn  jrnce : — 

8nape&  Son,  ofEecles  £201  13  8 

Williams,  Chester  163  19  0 


Turner  k Sons,  Warrington  (accepted)  137  0 2 


For  works  of  two  houses,  Prince’s-road,  Great  Tar* 
mouth,  for  Mr.  C.  Diver.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cockrill,  architect. 

For  all  Trades. 


Isaacs,  Great  Yarmouth  £1,750  0 0 

Bray 1,697  0 0 

Bricklayer , Carpenter,  Plasterer,  Mason,  and  Slater’s 
Work. 

Poxon,  Great  Yarmouth  £1,725  0 0 

Want,  Great  Yarmouth 1,631  0 0 

8almon,  Great  Yarmouth 1,571  0 0 

Beech  & Cork,  Great  Yarmouth 1,561  0 0 

Bray,  Great  Yarmouth  1,117  0 0 

Harboard  & Isaacs,  Caister,  Great 
Yarmouth  (accepted) 1,359  10  0 

Painter,  Plumber,  and  Glazier's  Work. 

Norman  & Sons,  Great  Yarmouth £144  0 0 

Read,  Gorleston  123  10  O 

Platt, Great  Yarmouth  (accepted)  ...  120  0 (I 

Bells  and  Gasjittings. 

Barge  & Freeman,  Great  Yarmouth  ...£24  0 0 

Gray  & Palmer,  Great  Yarmouth  19  0 0 

Atkins,  Great  Yarmouth  (ocoepted)  ...  12  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Ivy  House,  Southtown,  for  Mrs.  Todd* 
[r.  J.  W.  Cockrill,  architect 

Salmon,  Great  Yarmouth £246  0 0 

Want,  Great  Yarmouth 213  0 0 

Springall,  Great  Yarmouth 239  0 0 

Kemp,  Gorleston,  Great  Yarmouth, 

(accepted) 226  5 0 


For  ereotion  of  bark-shed,  &c.,  stores,  chimney,  &c.,' 
Burton-on-Trent.  Messrs.  William  Sugden  & Son,  archi- 
tects.  Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 

Sagden 

Chamberlain  Brothers. 

Pickering  Brothers  .... 

Buxton  & Thornley  .... 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  West  - street 
Sunday  and  Day-School  Premises,  Leek.  Messrs.  William 
Sagden  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  by  the  archi* 
tects 


j.£2,344  17  0 


For  alterations  and  extensions  of  St.  Edward’s  School 
Mill-street,  Leek.  Messrs.  William  Sugdeu  & Son, 
architects.  Quantities  by  the  architects 

Knowles  ■) 

Mackrell  S £1,233  1 0 

Phillips ) 


For  erecting  new  public  offices,  surveyor’s  residence, 
fire  station,  &c.,  in  Milton-road,  South  Hornsey,  for  the 
South  Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  Edward  Fry,  archi* 
tect 

Allow  for  old 


Re  veil £6,250  0 0 £50  0 0 

Ward  & Co 6,775  0 0 110  o 0 

Harper  6,975  0 0 .....  150  0 O 

8barp  & Miils 6,965  0 0 175  0 0 

Crabb  5,446  0 0 100  0 0 

Goodall 6,377  0 0 200  0 0 


For  additions  to  a bouse  at  Grundisburgh,  for  Captain 
H.  L.  Round-Turner,  R.N.  Mr.  H.  M.  Eyton,  architect* 
Quantities  supplied;  — 

8aunders  & Son,  Dedham £418  0 0 

Dove,  Woodbridge 383  10  0 

Graystone,  Ipswich 376  0 0 

Smith  (aocepted) 373  ^ 0 


For  additions  to  St.  Saviour’s  Wharf,  Dockhead,  fot 
Lr.  Keth  Taylor.  Messrs.  Snook  & Stock,  architects;— 

Rider  £4,035  0 0 

Wells  3,934  0 O 

Marslaud  3,912  0 0 

J.  & J.  Greenwood 3,697  0 0 

Holland  & Uannen 3,573  0 0 


For  taking  down  and  part  re-building  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Shadwell,  E,,  for  Mr.  Schofield,  Mr.  W,  E, 
Williams,  architect. 

Royal  (accepted). 


For  tak  ng  down  and  re-building  Nos.  1 and  2,  Chapel- 
street,  Somers  Town,  for  Mr.  Jones.  Messrs.  Savilfe  & 
Son,  architects 

Emery £1,350  0 0 

Templo  & Forster  1,290  0 0 

Cave  1,250  0 O 

Hawkins 1,099  0 0 

Real 1,0-10  0 O 

Wall  Brothers  998  0 0 

Anloy  990  0 0 

Royal  (accepted) 966  0 0 


For  alterations  and’repairs  at  the  Prince  Arthur,  Stam- 
ford-street,  Blaokfriars.  Mr.  W.  E,  Williams,  archi- 
tect : — 

Mills  £235  0 0 

Mason 207  0 0 

Royal  (accepted) 182  0 0 


For  building  block  ef  Model  Dwellings,  Brewery-road, 
N.,  for  Mr.  J.  Hickson.  Mr.  N.  E.  Pickering,  archi- 
tect : — 

Royal  (aocepted) £2,840  0 0 


Fer  the  extension  of  Portsmouth 
ways,  for  the  Provincial  Tramways 
Messrs.  Davis  & Emanuel,  engineers. 
John  Glenn 

Nowell  & Robson,  London... 

Quick,  Portsmouth 

Bramble  Brothers.  Portsoa 

W.  R.  & C.  Light,  Portsmouth 

Griffiths.  London  .. 

Cooper,  Portsmouth  

Bevis  

Ward  

Hill,  Gosport 

Sheppard,  London  

Havter,  Portsmouth  

Leather  


and  Cosham  Tram- 
Company,  Limited. 

Quantities  by  Mr. 

....£7,747  0 0 
, . 7,670  0 O 
...  7,515  0 0 
...  7,447  0 0 
,...  7,125  0 0 
...  6,941  0 0 
...  6.747  4 7 
...  6,672  0 0 
...  6.690  0 0 
...  5,542  0 0 
....  6,490  0 0 
....  4,810  0 0 
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For  additional  nurses’ apartments  at  the  Holborn  Union 
Infirmary,  Highgate.  Messrs.  II.  Saxon  Snell  A Son, 
architects 

Howard  £2,350  0 0 

I!  am  ford 2,275  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co 2,216  0 0 

Wall  Brothers  2,190  0 0 

Crockett  (accepted)  2,039  0 0 

Garrud  1,937  0 0 

For  taking  down  and  re-building  71,  Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square,  for  Mr.  Dobbs.  Mr.  C.  Stanger,  archi- 
tect 

Grover  £1,688  0 0 

Conder • 1,668  0 0 

Downs 1,650  0 0 

Taylor  A Parfitt  (accepted) 1,139  0 0 

SabeyASons 1,100  0 0 

For  building  detached  residence,  Junction-road,  Rom- 
ford. Essex,  for  Mr.  J . Mauttan.  Mr.  J.  William  Stevens, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Dousing  £1,050  0 0 

Frost  A Co 1,048  0 0 

Hamblin 957  0 0 

Davey 9W  ® ® 

Holland  845  0 0 

Boyd  825  0 0 

Wood  815  0 0 

Barrett  8C0  0 0 

Beale  796  0 0 

Meat  7J8  0 0 

Ayr  670  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  stabling,  letter-sorters’  room,  and 
cottage,  in  Ridsdale-road,  Aneriey,  for  Mr.  Walker  Smith, 
of  the  Co-operative  Stores,  Aneriey.  Mr.  C.  J.  C.  Pawley, 
architect : — 

Spioer,  Aneriey £1,175  0 0 

8mith  A Son,  South  Norwood  1,215  0 0 

Masters,  Aneriey 1,205  0 0 

Hollidge  A Stuart,  South  Norwood...  1,110  0 0 

Turtle  A Appleton,  New  Wands- 
worth (accepted)  1,095  0 0 

Ockenden,  Aneriey 931  0 0 


For  a detached  house,  on  the  Crow-hill  Estate,  Mans- 
field, for  Mr.  T.  Buxton.  Mr.  Thomas  Hartas,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Stone  : — 

Vallance  A Son £1,370  0 0 

Greenwood  1.300  0 0 

Parsons  A Stevenson  1,229  8 6 


Sills  . 
Parsons  . 

Hind  

Vallance  . 
Alsop  .... 
Fisher  (ac 
Young  ... 


1,215 

1,210 

1,207 

1,178 


For  additions,  Ao.,  to  new  meeting-room  at_8t.  Bar- 
nabas Church,  llarriett-road,  Holloway.  Mr.  T.  K.  Green, 
a rcbitect. 

Niblett  (accepted). 


For  alterations  for  Meesrs.  Drake  A Jones,  of  228  and 
300,  Edgware-road 

Mark  £223  0 0 

French  217  10  0 

Eccles 217  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Swan  Hotel,  Tunbridge  Wells,  for 
Mrs.  Semark.  Messrs.  Cross  A Wells,  architects. 
Strange  A Sons  (accepted)  £2,031  0 0 


For  the  erection  ol  Thames  View  House,  St.  Margaret’s- 
road,  Twickenham,  for  Mrs.  Foster.  Mr.  W.  S. 


WitheringtoD,  architect  : — 

Lucas,  Richmond ....,£2,787  13  6 

Russell,  Hackney 2,297  0 0 

Taylor  A Parfitt,  Haggcrstone 2, 079  0 0 

Coney,  Liverpool-road,  N 1,8-15  0 0 


For  fitting  up  a bank  at  Finsbury  Park  Branch  of  the 
- London  and  South  Western  Bank.  Mr.  George  Truefitt, 
architect : — 

Stuart ...; £560  0 0 

Smith  475  0 0 

Ellis  (accepted)  438  0 0 


For  proposed  dwellings  for  the  Broad-street  Station 
Dwellings  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  E.  T.  Hail,  archi- 


tect : — 

Patrick  £35,312  o 0 

Longmire  A Burgo  31,300  0 0 

Adamson  33,700  0 0 

Bray  33,350  0 0 

Greenwood  (accepted) 32,800  0 0 


For  re-building  the  Adam  and  Eve  Poblic-house,  York- 
street,  Westminster,  for  Messrs.  Watney  A Co.  Mr.  C. 
W.  Boris,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  il 
Hawking  : — 

Lamble £2,327  0 0 

Grant  2,293  0 0 

8poncer  A Co 2,289  0 0 

Anley  2,270  0 0 

Taylor 2,137  0 0 

Beale  1,998  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a Board  School  and  Teachers’  Resi- 
dence, at  St.  George’a-super-Ely,  Glamorgan.  Messrs. 
Blessley  A Vaughan,  architects.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 
tects : — 

Shepton,  Cardiff  £1,509  o 0l 

Howell  4 Son,  Bristol  1,399  0 0 

Jones  Brothers,  Cardiff 1,339  0 0 

Duon,  Cardiff  1,328  7 6 
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Modem  Work  in  Home. 

T is  certainly  not  with  an 
even  moderately  anti- 
quated map  of  Rome 
that  the  stranger  can 
expect  to  find  his  way 
about  the  Eternal  City 
now  that  it  has  become 
the  capital  of  United 
Italy.  To  those  who 
remember  Rome  in  the 
old  Papal  days,  there 
are  changes  which  are 
sadly  perplexing : busy 
streets  out  through 
quarters  once  romantic 
solitudes,  even  though 
within  the  walls,  and 
in  which  lay  buried  half- 
deserted  villas  with  their 
neglected  gardens,  and 
tree  - surrounded  con- 
vents. Houses  are  rising 
with  mushroom  rapidity 
under  the  very  shadow 
of  the  most  classically 
sacred  of  the  ruins  of 
old  Rome,  for  centuries 
left  undisturbed,  within 
but  a stone’s  throw  of  the  Colosseum ; a huge 
faotory-chiinney  overhangs  the  quiet  temple  of 
Vesta  and  the  Gothio  spire  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Cosmedin,  and  is  almost  over  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima.  The  old  Tiber  himself,  as 
he  rolls  slowly  under  the  bridges  and  past  the 
houses  that  for  so  many  centuries  he  ha3  seen 
unchanged,  is  being  embanked  like  any  other 
river,  and  great  are  the  changes  this  violent  step 
is  causing  on  both  Bides  of  the  stream.  Else- 
where in  the  capital  no  less  activity  is  ob. 
servable,  and  if  on  the  more  recently-published 
maps  one  may  see  marked  out  into  streets  and 
squares  whole  neighbourhoods  as  yet  uncom- 
menced,  there  are  many  other  parts  of  the  city 
where  the  builders  and  masons,  the  plasterers 
and  bricklayers,  are  busily  at  work,  we  will  not 
say  “ running-up,”  but  erecting  houses,  the 
future  homes  of  the  crowds  of  strangers  and  in- 
creasing population  whose  lodging  needs,  it  is  cal- 
culated, must  be  supplied,  and  it  is  unquestion- 
ably with  reason  that  such  preparations  are  being 
made.  Those  who  knew  the  Rome  of  twenty 
years  ago  can  tell,  and  are  very  fond  of  telling, 
the  new-comer  of  those  distant  days,  which  ap- 
pear,  and  very  justly,  to  belong  to  a different 
age,  when  the  “ English  quarter,”  whioh  clusters 
round  the  Piazzo  di  Spagna  and  the  Corso, 
was  the  centre  of  all  the  life  of  the  then  Papal 
capital, — when  every  one  knew,  or  hoped  to  know, 
every  one,  and  the  list  of  arrivals  was  eagerly 
scanned  over  as  it  appeared  in  the  one  miserable 
Roman  journal, — sheet  it  wa°,  rather, — the  Gior- 
naledi  Roma.  Cabs  were  a luxury  which  required  a 
reference  to  the  livery  stable,  and  in  the  artistic 
world  at  the  Cafe  Greco  the  new-comer  soon  be- 


came acquainted  with  all  the  celebrities.  Then  1 
it  was  the  custom  for  the  more  romantically- 
inclined, — and  the  Rome  of  those  days  lent  itself 
peculiarly  to  such  feelings, — to  stroll  in  the 
afternoon  away  from  the  more  busy  parts,  and  ^ 
on  the  return  home  to  sentimentalise  on  the  very  . 
spots  where  now  a whirring  tram  cuts  its  way 
through  a new  quarter  of  the  city,  along  a high 
road  bordered  with  magnificent  palaces  and 
busy  with  stranger-crowded  cabs  and  omni- 
buses. Already,  in  fact,  there  is  an  Old  Rome 
and  a New  Rome,  and  as  the  American  poet 
has  amusingly  written  in  speaking  of  modern 
Boston  : — 

“ ‘ Dear  soul,  there  ain't  no  Boston  left ! ’ says  I to  Ann, 
says  I ; 

‘Don’t  tell  me  so!  Another  fire?’  says  to  me,  says 
Ann. 

‘No;  wus,’ I says;  ‘the  city’s  fell  into  the  hands  of 

They’ve  fill’d  it  up  an’  built  it  up,  they've  tore  and 
digg’d  it  down; 

’Tain’t  hardly  more,  for  evermore,  than  any  other 
town.’  ” 

Now  that  the  Italian  Chambers,  after  serious 
discussion,  have  passed  a Bill  authorising  the 
Roman  authorities  not  alone  at  their  own,  but 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  to  render  their 
city  worthy  of  its  position  as  the  oapital  of 
Italy,  we  must  expect  even  greater  changes,  for 
the  project  in  its  first  stage  authorises  the 
erection  of  a new  law  court,  a palace  for  the 
chambers,  an  academy  of  science,  and  various 
other  institutions  intended  to  complete  the 
Roman  university,  a number  of  barracks,  as 
also  more  than  one  military  hospital.  New 
bridges  are  to  cross  the  Tiber;  the  long-con- 
demned and  unhealthy  Ghetto  (the  historic 
Jews’  quarter)  is  to  be  demolished ; the  Via 
Nazionale  is  to  be  continued, — in  time  to  come 
this  superb  street  will  run  from  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  right  through  the  city  to  St.  Peter’s, 
— the  system  of  drainage  is  to  be  entirely  looked 
into;  the  city  is  to  be  supplied  with  markets 
and  easy  means  of  communication  ; neighbour- 
hoods at  present  overcrowded  are  to  be  opened 
up,  and  piazze  are  to  be  laid  out  (it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  be  called  squares,  as  they 
are  in  Paris);  in  fact,  the  Eternal  City  is  to  be 
rendered  a modern  oapital,  such  as  we  all  under- 
stand a modern  capital  to  be.  The  improvement 
of  the  great  unhealthy  plain  that  stretches 
round  Rome,  the  Campagna,  which  has  supplied 
such  inexhaustible  subjects  of  picturesque  inte- 
rest to  the  painters  and  writers,  is  undoubtedly 
only  a matter  of  time. 

Just  as  in  the  past  we  all  can  trace  the 
enormous  influence  that  Rome  has  had,  not  only 
in  the  creation  of  our  laws,  but  in  many  of  our 
social  ways  and  habits  of  thought ; and  greatly 
as  all  artists  have  been  indebted  to  the 
teaching,  not  only  of  the  great  art  of  the 
ancients,  but  of  the  beautiful  works  of  the 
revival,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found  that  Rome 
has  yet  to  afford  the  world  an  amount  of  new 
learning  founded  on  the  noble  experience  of  the 
old  that  is  worthy  our  most  attentive  considera- 
tion. Ever  since  that  time  which  is  fast  now 


becoming  a matter  of  history,  that  ip,  ever  since 
the  early  dajs  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  of  his 
famous  prefect  Haussmann,  the  architectural 
criticisms  on  the  alterations  and  additions  that 
have  been  made  in  Paris  have  been  certainly 
not  by  any  means  free  from  severity,  especially 
on  the  part  of  English  architects  and  writers. 
The  practical  builder,  however,  can  soarcely  fail 
to  admire, — beyond  the  disposition  to  criticise, — 
the  work  that  has  long  been  and  is  at  this 
moment  being  done  in  Paris,  because  it  is  not 
saying  too  much  when  we  state  our  belief  that, 
mechanically,  there  has  scarcely  been  any 
period  of  the  modern  building  activity  in 
which  more  accurate  or  more  substantial  work 
has  been  produced,  under  that  familiar  condition 
and  calculation  of  work  intended  to  last  five 
hundred  years.  In  this  direotion  the  Parisian 
builders  have  amply  fulfilled  the  condition  so 
earnestly  laid  down  by  the  Royal  Academy 
professor  in  a recent  lecture, — solidity  first  and 
then  refinement. 

We  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  office  of 
the  art-critic  in  Rome  is  of  a kind  whioh  will 
not  afford  him  so  ample  a field  of  complaint 
at  the  new  work  that  is  now  being  done  there 
as  in  Paris.  But  when  we  consider  how 
severely  even  their  own  critics  regard  the 
modern  architectural  improvements  that  are 
in  progress  in  Italy,  although  we  are  positively 
shocked  with  the  character  of  most  of  the  work 
in  Florence  and  elsewhere,  Rome,  so  far  as 
we  have  yet  seen,  appears  to  be  following 
literally  lines  that  are  more  entitled  to 
esteem.  It  is  not  often  that  a new  church  in  a 
prominent  position  becomes  an  adornment  in 
a city  famous  for  its  architectural  beauty,  but 
certainly  the  eminent  English  architect  who 
has  so  skilfully  designed  the  Church  of  St- 
Paul  in  the  magnificent  new  Via  Nazionale  has 
sought  successfully  inspiration  from,  and  most 
happily  availed  himself  of,  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  little  Gothic  work  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Eternal  City.  So  much  cannot  be  said 
for  the  small  Episcopal  Methodist  church  near 
the  fountain  of  Trevi ; but  when  we  see  the 
second  Protestant  chnrch,  the  design  of  which 
liang3  conspicuously  at  Piale’s  familiar  old 
reading-room,  and  the  foundations  of  which 
in  the  Via  Babuino  are  far  from  being  completed, 
we  shall  then  have  another  adornment  to  Rome 
that  will  justly  make  the  many  Protestant 
visitors  proud,  and  no  longer  aBhamed  of  their 
former  barn-like  temple  outside  Michelangelo’s 
Porta  del  Popolo. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  get  what  is  called  an  old 
Roman, — that  is,  a foreigner  who  has  passed  a 
few  seasons  in  the  Italian  capital  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago, — to  admit,  as  we  have  almost 
admitted,  that  the  work  of  the  modern  m- 
provershas  not  greatly  injured  their  old  beloved 
winter  quarters ; but  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  torrent  of  change  that  is  taking  place  here, 
as  in  every  other  large  centre,  and,  no  doubt,  it 
will  be  seen  in  tbe  end  that  these  changes  are  all 
for  our  good  and  for  the  increased  happiness  of 
the  larger  number.  No  matter  how  little  we 
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may  aa  yet  still  find  portions  of  Rome  unaltered, 
there  are  many  spots  sadly  changed.  Those 
who  remember  that  interesting  piece  of  land 
between  the  great  churches  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore  and  St.  John  Lateran,  and  who  can 
recall  the  all  but  solitude  of  the  old  shady 
walk,  will  be  shocked  to  hear  that  that  road  is 
at  this  moment  a wilderness  of  projected  and 
unfinished  dwelling-places,  which  will  soon  be 
supplied  with  a tramway  from  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  that  the  well-known  convent,  built  and 
endowed,  we  believe, by  a great  English  personage, 
and  to  which  many  Englishmen  of  distinction 
have  retired  from  the  world  in  the  hope  of 
escaping,  with  other  evils,  the  noise  and  turmoil 
of  a great  city,  will  ere  long  be  surrounded  by  a 
busy  neighbourhood,  perhaps  more  frequented 
by  strangers  and  the  business  of  life  than  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 
This  neighbourhood  has  more  the  appearance 
than  any  other  that  we  have  seen  of  the  specu- 
lative character  with  which  we  are  all,  alas ! too 
familiar  at  home.  It  is  surprising  how,  with 
noble  examples  so  near  at  hand,  men  can  find  it 
their  interest  to  be  so  indifferent  to  the  opinion 
of  the  well-informed  as  to  erect  such  houses. 
Happily  within  half  a mile  of  the  spot  that  most 
interesting  of  Christian  churches,  San  Clemente, 
stands  as  it  has  stood  for  the  last  fourteen  cen- 
turies, perhaps  even  more  an  object  of  interest, 
and,  at  this  moment,  better  cared  for,  and  in  a 
better  condition  of  solidity,  than  it  has  been  for 
many  hundred  years.  From  what  we  see,  its 
surroundings  are  not  likely  to  be  much  disturbed, 
though  there  is  a suspicion  that  ere  long  its 
colossal  neighbour,  the  great  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre, may  be  surrounded  by  modern  streets 
and  squares. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  days  we  have 
conversed  with  the  last  of  the  fish-dealers, — not 
a very  old  woman, — in  the  market  in  the  Ghetto, 
under  the  Portico  of  Octavia,that  long-favoured 
spot  of  painters,  so  well  represented  by  Prout 
years  and  years  ago,  and  represented  almost 
every  year  since  in  some  one  of  our  London 
exhibitions.  This  part  of  Rome,  without  doubt, 
will  be  improved  ; the  Ghetto  is  doomed  not  an 
hour  too  soon,  for  its  filth  and  squalor  are 
greater  than  they  have  ever  been,  and  the 
danger  of  its  propinquity  in  a crowded  oity  like 
Rome  must  be  great.  Every  one  must  regret 
the  removal  of  the  Fontanone  of  the  Ponte 
Sisto.that  astonished  strangers  on  their  way  to 
the  Farnesina,  but  we  suppose  its  destruction 
was  inevitable  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
unquestioned  improvement,  the  new  and  im- 
portant embankment  of  this  part  of  the 
Tiber. 

We  find  the  authorities  enlarging  the  spaces 
about  the  Pantheon  with  a view  to  its  even 
greater  isolation,  and  now  we  see  not  only  the 
noble  portico  in  all  its  grandiose  perfection,  but 
the  imposing  brick-built  sides  of  the  Rotunda, 
which  in  past  years  was  crowded  up  in  narrow 
streets,  and  this  excellent  step  of  the  municipality 
meets  with  much  favour,  as  the  neighbourhood 
requires  opening  up,  now  that  the  popula- 
tion is  so  on  the  increase.  As  for  the 
Piazza  Navona,  for  years  it  has  ceased  to  be 
dotted  picturesquely  over  with  its  groups  of 
market  people,  and  has  become  one  of  the  most 
favourite  resorts  on  the  Sundays  and  festa  days. 
Not  far  from  it  the  so-called  Temple  of  Neptune 
in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra  is,  if  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, being  transformed  into  the  Bourse  or 
Exchange.  At  various  other  points  of  the 
capital,  also,  there  are  spots  that  for  centuries 
had  remained  untouched,  now  littered  with 
suggestive  barrows  and  scaffolding-poles ; at 
the  northern  end  of  the  Via  Nazionale  the 
building  aotivity  is  great,  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  move  which  has  set  in  in  that 
direction.  Since  the  new  bridge  of  the  Ripetta, 
— a temporary  engineering  horror,  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped, — has  been  built,  in  the  little  corner 
of  land  that  lies  north  of  the  Vatican,  outside 
the  walls  of  the  Papal  Leonine  oity,  a neighbour- 
hood is  rising  where  formerly  the  primitive 
ferry, — barchctta, — still  in  existence,  bore  in 
days  gone  by  to  this  pleasant  retired  corner  its 
few  passengers.  Now  there  is  springing  up  in 
emulation  with  its  huge  neighbour,  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  a vast  circular  building  that 
is  intended  to  satisfy  the  craze  for  panoramas 
which,  it  would  appear,  has  now  travelled  south- 
wards across  the  Alps. 

Near  the  old  Porta  St.  Paolo  and  the  quiet 
little  Protestant  cemetery,  with  its  solemn 
cypresses,  no  change  as  yet  happily  is  notice- 
able, and  though  the  modern  maps  lay  out  this 
once  deserted  corner  of  Rome  into  neat  squares  l 


and  well-cut  streets,  it  was  an  agreeable  pleasure 
to  us  to  find  that  the  dusty  old  Via  di  Porta  St. 
Paolo,  and  the  picturesque  bastion  of  Paul  III. 
and  the  greenery  about  them,  are  bo  far 
undisturbed. 

Rome,  in  fact,  to  merit  its  reputation  as  the 
Eternal  City,  has  felt  that  in  the  movement  of 
the  present  day  it  has  its  part  to  play,  and  the 
more  we  see  of  the  alterations  and  additions  that 
are  going  on  in  the  old  city  the  more  we  feel 
inclined  to  believe  that  perhaps  the  senti- 
mentalists  are  in  error  in  their  feeling  that 
Rome,  as  an  architectural  city,  is  being  injured. 
If,  putting[aside  all  ccsthetio  considerations,  we 
have  to  judge  of  the  improvements  already  car- 
ried out  and  about  to  be  continued,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  praise  too  highly  the  efforts  of  the 
municipal  authorities  to  render  their  city  healthy ; 
and  in  this  direction,  perhaps,  there  may  be 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  great  expenditure 
that  it  is  proposed  to  devote  to  the  interior  of 
the  city,  while  outside  the  walls  extends  for  so 
many  miles  the  vast  unhealthy  Campagna. 
This  is  part  of  the  true  Italia  irredenta, 
as  but  a few  days  since  one  of  the  Italian 
ministers  happily  called  the  “ unredeemed  Italy  ” 
that  lies  uncultivated  over  the  vast  peninsula, 
a space  which  we  have  been  informed  exceeds 
some  eight  millions  of  English  acres.  In  this 
gigantic  work  of  reclaiming  a lost  source  of 
wealth  there  will  be  found  throughout  Italy 
many  supporters  and  many  opponents,  but  when 
the  elements  of  success, — time,  money,  and, 
above  all,  our  daily  increasing  stores  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  — are  placed  in  the  scale 
against  the  opposition  views,  it  is  easy  to  see 
which  party  will  win  the  day.  In  Rome,  with  the 
vast  plain  of  its  unhappy  fever-stricken  Cam- 
pagna rendered  healthy,  productive  land  up  to 
the  very  walls,  and  with  its  classic  ruins,  protected 
by  the  care  of  earnest  archmologists  and  appre- 
ciative students, — there  will  always  remain  eo 
much  of  the  old  that  the  oontrast  with  the 
modern  will  only  appear  the  more  striking. 
With  the  wants  supplied  of  the  large  population 
that  will  soon  again  fill,  as  it  did  in  antique 
days,  its  old  boundaries,  Rome  will  then,  in 
spite  of  regrets  on  sentimental  grounds,  have 
strengthened  her  right  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Eternal  City.  Life  is  better  than  Death, — 
movement  than  stagnation. 


THE  CATASTROPHE  AT  NICE. 

Life  insurance  associations,  it  haB  been  said, 
prosper,  while  fire  insurance  associations  are 
more  uncertain ; because  every  one  dies,  and 
only  a few  houses  are  burned  down.  In  the 
former  case,  therefore,  the  calculations  have  a 
sound  basis,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  easy  to  be 
too  sanguine. 

With  regard  to  theatres,  however,  it  hardly 
needs  the  terrible  lesson  of  the  23rd  of  March 
to  remind  us  that  the  life  of  a great  theatre  is, 
as  matter  of  practical  experience,  far  “worse,” 
in  a technical  sense,  than  an  ordinary  human 
life.  A contemporary  has  stated  the  average 
life  of  a theatre  at  twenty-two  years  and  three- 
quarters,  and  has  cited  in  support  of  the  calcu- 
lation the  statement  that,  in  London,  from  1613 
1873,  thirty-one  theatres,  and  in  Paris,  from 
1767  to  1871,  twenty-nine  theatres,  were  cen- 
sumed.  The  lists  we  have  annually  given  for 
some  time  past  show  even  more  strikingly  how 
numerous  are  the  disasters  of  this  kind. 

In  the  Nice  catastrophe,  as  in  so  many  others 
of  a like  nature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
terror  led  to  the  death  of  more  persons  than  fire 
could  have  reached  if  panic  had  been  avoided. 
But  on  that  score  it  is  uselees  to  enlarge.  The 
electric  communication  of  any  passion,  especially 
that  of  fear,  in  a large  assembly,  is  one  of  the 
phenomena  common  not  only  to  man,  but  even 
to  many  animal  tribes.  It  is  not  a matter  under 
the  domain  of  reason, — and  can  only  be  checked, 
if  at  all,  by  the  voice  of  authority.  What  more 
concerns  ns  is  to  repeat  the  warning  that  we 
have  too  often  had  to  raise  as  to  the  exit  from 
public  buildings.  In  this  respect  the  Nice 
Theatre  is  described  as  being  unusually  bad. 
In  whatever  we  have  advanced,  during  the  last 
two  thousand  years,  we  have  very  far  retro- 
graded in  the  matter  of  providing  for  the  safety 
of  large  assemblies.  No  one  who  has  visited 
any  of  the  great  amphitheatres  yet  existing  in 
Italy  can  doubt  this  fact.  The  abundant  though 
unobtrusive  means  of  ingress  and  egress  to  the 
cutiei  are  such  as  to  allow  of  the  vanishing  of  a 
dense  mass  of  auditors  almost  like  a Bhadow ; 


and  the  ample  area  of  the  vomitoria  and 
passages  shows  that  the  Roman  architects  did 
not  leave  to  chance  the  exit  of  the  citizens  if 
any  case  of  emergency  arose. 

The  matter  is  one  that  presses  very  much  for 
serious  attention  in  England.  We  are  not  at 
this  moment  thinking  so  much  of  theatres  as  of 
churches.  We  greatly  fear  that  in  many  places 
diligent  preparation  for  catastrophe  is,  even 
now,  being  made  in  our  churches.  The  idea  of 
snugness,  of  warmth,  of  freedom  from  draught, 
seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  conviotion 
that  an  easy  means  of  egress  is  the  great, — almost 
the  first, — consideration,  where  human  beings 
are  brought  together  by  hundreds.  Not  that 
thorough  draughts  are  to  be  permitted.  They 
are  sources  of  positive  evil,  and  ought  to  be 
strictly  avoided.  But  that  should  not  be  done 
by  stifling  the  means  of  egress.  In  many  in- 
stances we  can  point  to  old  churches  which  have 
been  repaired  and  restored,  and  in  which  one  or 
more  of  the  anoient  doors  have  been  walled  up. 
These  doors  were  an  essential  part  of  the  design 
of  the  great  church  builder,  at  a time  when 
crowding,  as  it  now  may  daily  occur,  was  im- 
possible. What  are  we  to  think  of  the  temerity 
of  the  modem  architect  who  despises  this  lesson 
of  the  past,  and  makes  it  his  first  objeot  to  pack 
the  congregation  as  snugly  as  possible,  at  the 
cost,  perhaps,  of  requiring  a quarter  of  an  hour 
for  the  nrnnaal  emptying  of  the  church  P And 
what  would  be  the  effect,  in  any  church  that 
would  ordinarily  take  fifteen  minutes  to  empty, 
of  an  alarm  of  fire  P 

We  write  with  the  more  anxiety  on  this  head 
from  the  conviction  that  such  alarms  are  be- 
coming daily  more  probable.  The  introduction 
of  the  multiple  jet  gas-burners,  which  in  some 
churches  throw  anything  but  “ a dim,  religious 
light”  on  the  chancel,  or  other  parts  of  the 
interior,  is  one  of  those  sources  of  danger. 
Nothing  can  be  more  likely  to  occur  than  that 
one  of  these  jets  should  be  left  unlighted,  pour- 
ing forth  a volume  of  gas  into  the  building. 
Such,  in  all  probability,  was  the  case  at  Nice. 
When  the  gas  has  attained  a certain  volume,  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  contents  of  the  house, 
explosion  is  certain.  It  may  be  said,  Will  not 
the  jet  catch  fire  from  a neighbouring  jet  ? The 
reply  is,  Not  without  an  explosion,  be  it  greater 
or  less.  And  even  as  these  words  were  being  put  on 
paper,  occurred  a case  in  point, — a case  where 
a five-branoh  light,  by  one  side  of  the  pulpit, 
had  only  four  jets  alight,  and  the  fifth  con- 
tinued, during  the  entire  evening  service,  dis- 
charging its  contents  into  the  edifice.  This 
occurred  on  the  20th  of  March,  in  a church  with 
which  we  are  perfectly  familiar,  where  a very 
large  quantity  of  gas  is  burnt.  Fortunately,  it 
is  a lofty  structure,  and  to  that  fact  alone  can 
we  attribute  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  the  con- 
gregation from  the  alarm  of  an  explosion 
occurring  during  the  service.  Had  it  taken 
place,  the  other  part  of  our  warning  would  have 
been  disastrously  enforced.  In  the  church  in 
question,  the  north  able  leads  thriugh  a door 
opening  inwards  into  a little  vestibule,  which 
admits,  by  a door  at  right  angles  to  the  former, 
half  the  stream  of  people  from  the  centre  aisle. 
To  improve  matters,  there  is  a step  down  into 
the  vestibule,  and  there  is  a flight  of  steps  from 
the  oblique  external  door,  which  gives  the  only 
egress  to  the  two  mingling  human  streams.  We 
must  say  that  if  at  the  commencement  of  the 
service  any  one  had  been  told  of  the  fact  of  the 
unlighted  burner,  he  would  have  been  justified 
in  predicting  a calamity.  And  it  is  no  thanks 
either  to  the  architect  of  the  church,  or  to  the 
official  in  charge  of  the  gas,  that  the  parish  to 
which  we  refer  was  not  plunged  into  mourning 
on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  March. 

We  must  add,  without  in  any  way  entering 
into  topics  foreign  to  our  pages,  that  the  very 
additional  circumstance  and  splendour  with 
which  in  many  places  it  is  now  sought  to  sur- 
round the  service  of  the  Church,  is  not  un- 
attended with  danger.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
multiplication  of  gas-lights.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  lights  of  all  kinds  is  a feature  of  the 
day  and  a feature  of  danger.  So  is  the  intro- 
duction of  a wooden  reredos ; so  are  the 
divisions  of  one  part  of  the  church  from 
another,  the  various  contrivances  for  accommo- 
dating two  people  in  the  space  proper  for  one, — 
in  fact,  all  these  conditions,  whether  of  orna- 
mentation  or  of  accommodation,  which  in  them- 
selves may  be,  and  in  the  view  of  many  persons 
indeed  are,  truly  admirable, — all  are  sources  of 
danger.  It  is  so  long  since  we  have  had  a 
catastrophe  of  the  nature  to  which  we  refer  in 
our  midst  that  we  almost  shrink  from  calling 
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attention  to  a very  grave  evil.  The  escape  on 
March  20th,  to  which  we  referred,  adds,  how- 
ever, a spur  to  our  anxiety.  Had  such  an  explo- 
sion occurred  as  might  have  been  expected,  a 
frightful  catastropho  would  have  enforced 
attention.  Are  we  to  neglect  sources  of  danger 
until  calamity  forces  us  to  regard  them  ? 


CONSTABLE  AND  BONINGTON  IN 
FRANCE. 

The  Parisian  art-world  felt  more  than  usual 
interest  in  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  pictares 
of  an  old  English  resident,  Mr.  J.  Wilson.  The 
treasures  of  this  collection  had  long  been 
familiar  to  those  well  acquainted  with  Paris, 
and  even  the  casual  visitor  from  England  must 
have  experienced  some  feeling  of  pride  on  seeing 
at  the  Louvre,  beneath  the  title  of  two  of  the 
three  Constables  the  Museum  possesses,  the 
name  of  the  English  donor,  Mr.  Wilson. 

It  has  long  been  freely  admitted  by  the 
French  themselves  that  the  direction  of  modern 
French  landscape  art  is  entirely  due  to  the 
study  of  Constable,  and  in  this  influence,  which 
produced  the  exquisite  works  of  Thedore  Rous- 
seau, Troyon,  Dupre,  and  Paul  Huet,  the  pic- 
tures of  Mr.  Wilson’s  collection  deserve  to 
take  their  place.*  This  position  of  Constable 
is  perfectly  acquiesced  in  by  everybody,  but  it 
is  not  so  well  known  that  Bonington,  almost 
exactly  the  same  age  as  both  Delacroix  and 
Decamps,  was  to  a great  extent  their  master  in 
those  qualities  of  the  colourist  by  which  those 
eminent  Frenoh  artists  have  gained,  it  is  true 
only  after  a struggle,  such  celebrity.  Had  not 
Delacroix  painted  his  great  picture  of  “ Dante 
and  Virgil,” — his  earliest  and  certainly  finest 
work,f — we  should  have  heard  less  of  its  gifted 
painter,  and  much  more  of  our  own  great 
countryman,  Richard  Parkes  Bonington.  In  the 
production  of  that  literally  historic  work, — 
which  marks  in  modern  art  a fresh  de- 
parture,— Bonington’s  influence  may  unques- 
tionably be  traced,  or  rather,  perhaps,  more 
directly  inferred.  Bonington  and  Delaoroix 
were  firm  friends  ; they  had  met  as  students,— 
almost  of  the  same  age, — at  the  Louvre,  which 
had  for  many  years  possessed  that  marvellous 
collection  of  masterpieces  gathered  together  at 
Paris  by  Napoleon  I.  in  the  course  of  his 
European  conquests,  — treasures  of  sculpture 
and  painting  from  Prussia,  from  Belgium,  from 
Italy,  and  from  Spain,  and  which  were  only 
reluctantly  to  be  restored  when  Louis  XVIII. 
was  proclaimed  King  of  France,  a year  or  so 
before  the  two  young  painters  (Bonington  and 
Delacroix)  met  in  the  galleries  still  rich  in 
inspiring  subjects  for  study.  Delacroix  has 
given  in  an  interesting,  and,  we  believe  little- 
known,  letter  to  Burger,  the  eminent  art-critic, 
who  concealed  under  this  nom  de  plume  his  real 
name,  some  curious  details  of  his  meeting  with 
Bonington  at  the  Louvre  : “ When  I met  him 
for  the  first  time,”  writes  Delacroix,  “ I was, 
myself,  very  young ; and  I was  studying  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Louvre.  It  was  about  1816.  I 
saw  a tall  young  man  in  a short  jacket,  who  was 
very  silently,  like  myself,  making  water-colour 
studies,  in  general  from  the  Flemish  landscape. 
He  already  possessed  in  what  was  at  that  time 
an  English  novelty,  surprising  skill.  ...  In  my 
opinion,  there  may  be  found,  in  other  modern 
artists,  qualities  of  force  and  exactness  in  ren- 
dering, superior  to  those  in  the  pictures  of 
Bonington,  but  no  one  in  the  modern  school,  and 
perhaps  before  him,  possessed  that  lightness  in 
execution  which,  particularly  in  water-colour 
renders  his  works  gems, — diamonds  by  whioh 
the  eye  is  flattered  and  enchanted,  inde- 
pendently of  the  subject,  or  of  Rs  imitative 
qualities.” 

Bonington  was,  at  the  time  to  which  Delacroix 
refers,  only  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  the 
almost  equally  precocious  talent  of  Delacroix 
had  divined  in  his  young  friend  a brother  spirit 
in  the  movement  in  which  he  was  for  so  many 
years  to  meet,  not  with  sullen,  but  violent  oppo- 
sition. The  struggle  between  the  classicitts  and 
the  romancists  is  historical,  and  in  the  victory 
of  the  latter  the  French  generously  acknowledge 
how  powerfully  they  were  aided  by  the  influence 
of  onr  art  and  literature.  The  names  of  Walter 


* Constable  and  Bonington  received  at  the  Salon  of 
182-1  the  Gold  Medal,  in  company  with  Copley  Fielding 
while  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  nominated  Knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour. 

t The  “ Dante  and  Virgil,”  now  in  the  Louvre,  was 
exhibited  in  1822. 


Scott  and  Bonington  are  familiar  to  the  French 
where  many  another  of  our  revered  representa- 
tive names  is  ignored.*  Bonington,  in  fact,  of 
all  our  painters  is  the  best  known  in  France, 
where,  as  is  known  very  well,  not  much  trouble 
is  taken  to  learn  what  is  going  on  in  other 
countries.  But  Bonington  passed  a good  many 
of  his  sadly  limited  years  in  France,  and  hence 
the  French  were  able  to  thoroughly  appreciate 
his  power.  It  may  be  said  of  the  French  in 
compensation  for  their  ignoranoe  of  our  art  that 
in  every  case  where  they  have  been  placed  in  a 
position  to  judge  it  under  proper  conditions, 
they  have  been  highly  complimentary,  and  we 
see  in  the  case  of  -the  landscape-painters  and 
the  artists  of  the  romantio  school  that  their 
compliments  assumed  that  sincerest  form  of 
flattery  which  consists  in  the  putting  into 
practice  the  lessons  of  the  masters  they  praised. 
Goricault,  who  came  over  to  London,  or  rather 
was  induced  to  come  with  his  famous  picture  of 
the  “Raft  of  the  Medusa,”  which  had  been 
exhibited  and  scarcely  noticed  at  the  French 
Salon, — we  must  remember  it  was  1819  and 
classicism  was  severe  on  any  rebels  to  its  laws, 
— Goricault  had  been  quick  to  recognise  the 
merits  of  our  artists  and  had  written  home  in 
warm  terms  especially  of  onr  landscape  art. 
We  see,  therefore,  that  unjust  prejudice  has 
had  no  place  in  the  appreciation  by  our  neigh- 
bours of  our  art.  Want  of  acquaintance  with 
representative  specimens  of  our  work  has  been 
more  the  cause  of  the  ignorance  of  which  we 
from  time  to  time  complaio,  or  with  which 
rather  we  are  occasionally  amused. 

With  Bonington’s  works  the  French  became, 
during  his  short  life,  comparatively  familiar,  and 
of  their  merits  they  have  been  at  all  times  un- 
feigned admirers.  The  rapidity  of  conception, 
the  equally  masterly  and  bold  execution,  the 
powerful  colouring  of  his  romantio  pictures,  were 
qualities  which,  in  an  age  accustomed  to  the 
laborious  and  academic  representations  of  arti- 
ficially-inspired classicsubjects,  were  appreciated 
by  those  advanced  minds  which  foresaw  the 
new  movement,  and  were  working  in  this  direc- 
tion ; but  his  was  a very  different  spirit  to  the 
more  heroic  inspiration  of  his  friend  Delacroix. 
Frenoh,  indeed  foreign  critics  generally,  have 
more  than  once  allowed  to  onr  English  art  a great 
element  of  sentiment : the  criticism  is  unques- 
tionably a just  one  ; the  fact  of  Bonington  being 
an  Englishman  will  explain,  therefore,  according 
to  this  view,  the  Bhare  of  sentiment  which  may 
be  traced  in  Bonington’s  pictures,  and  which  in 
France  has  earned  him  the  reputation  of  bein'--- 
the  Alfred  de  Musset  of  painting. 

Wilkie  and  Haydon,  who  visited  Paris  together 
after  the  peace  between  England  and  France 
probably  saw,  like  Delacroix,  young  Bonington 
at  work  at  the  Louvre  on  that  memorable  occa- 
sion which  Tom  Taylor  has  described  so  well  in 
his  Life  of  Haydon ; and  Thackeray,  in  after  years 
at  the  height  of  the  romantic  school,  may  have 
sketched  with  feeble  painter’s  pencil  Bonington’s 
picture  of  “ Francis  I.,”  a specimen  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  artist’s  skilful  work,  and  which, 
we  think,  is  the  only  picture  by  him  at  the 
Louvre.  Poor  Elmore  (whose  loss  we  have  had 
so  lately  to  lament),  after  his  return  from  Paris 
more  than  forty  years  since,  brought  back  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  his  sketching  of  the  style 
of  Bonington,  and  we  can  well  remember  Elmore’s 
introduction  into  our  narrow  artistic  nomencla- 
ture of  the  long  ill-understood  French  word  chic, 
the  nature  of  which,  goodness  knows,  we  are 
now  sufficiently  acquainted  with.  We  no  longer 
want  in  art  the  “ facile  settings-up  ” of  which 
Mrs.  Browning  speaks,  or  the  mannerisms  of  any 
school  or  period,  but,  above  all  things,  more  than 
ever  do  we  wish  to  induce  search,  and,  we  think, 
our  artists  have  succeeded  in  their  search,  for  the 
truth. 

It  is  those  only  who  are  familiar  with  the 
magnificent  collection  of  pictures  that  Sir 
Richard  Wallace  possesses  who  can  form  a 
correct  idea  of  Bonington’s  powers.  Gould  Sir 
Richard  Wallace  contribute  his  exquisite  Boning- 
tons we  can  just  now  oonoeive  of  no  exhibition 
of  more  interest  than  would  be  composed  of  a 
gathering  of  the  lovely  drawings  of  Bonington, 
who  died  so  young,  exactly  at  the  same  age  as 
Masaooio,  twenty-seven,  but  who,  unlike°that 
great  artist,  has  been  regarded  in  England  at 
least  with  too  much  indifference. 


In  the  catalogue  of  the  Louvre  Gallery,  Bonineti 
boldly  classed  among  the  French  school,  though  with 
excuse  from  the  editor— " Although  English  bv  b; 
Bonington  having  worked,  studied,  and  lived  in  Fra 
we  have  placed  him  exceptionally  among  the  Fr< 


KENSINGTON  AND  THE  NEW  NATURAL 
HISTORY  MUSEUM. 

Kensington  is  a fortunate  place.  For  a oen- 
tury  or  two  it  has  been  the  Court  Suburb, 
favoured  by  royalty  ; and  other  dignified  remini- 
scences surround  it,  besides  those  attached  to 
Kensington  Palace,  Old  Campden  House,  Hol- 
land Park,  and  the  residence  of  great  and  good 
Sir  Isaao  Newton.  Of  late  years,  however, 
as  a town,  it  has  vastly  increased  in  dimensions 
and  population.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  so  very 
long  ago  that  much  of  the  region  it  now  occu- 
pies, having  passed  away  from  its  former  con- 
dition of  being  the  grounds  of  what  had  been 
country  residences,  rested  for  some  years  in  a 
transition  state  more  forlorn  than  that  of  even  a 
real  wilderness,  a refuge  for  refuse,  for  defunct 
domestics  of  the  feline  race,  and  fractured 
reoeptacles  for  wine. 

This  debatable  existence,  which  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  a great  future  change,  began  to  come 
over  it  shortly  after  the  period  of  the  notable 
event  of  the  first  great  International  Exhibition 
of  1851,  now  thirty  years  ago.  As  a first  Btep, 
the  richly-memoried  Gore  House  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Alexis  Soyer,  whose  ambition 
was  to  feast,  for  a consideration,  all  the  guests 
and  visitors  of  that  mighty  collection  of  objects 
of  industry  and  art.  Other  assaults  on  the 
old  state  of  things  promptly  followed ; since 
when  all  the  anoient  gardens,  which  stretched 
southwards  from  Hyde  Park  up  to  the  old 
Brompton-road  have,  one  after  another,  passed 
away,  and  been  converted  into  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Gardens,  and  sites  for  spacious  squares 
and  lordly  mansions  ; and  through  the  heart  of 
this  space  now,  from  east  to  west,  runs  the  wide 
thoroughfare  of  Cromwell-road,  past  the  site  of 
an  old  house  that  was  the  Lord  Protector’s, 
and  in  which  we  have  seen  the  bath  that 
tradition  said  he  used,  and  which  also  was  close 
to  a residenee  of  Prime  Minister  Canning. 

The  marvellous  change  which  has  come  over 
the  neighbourhood  resembles  the  transformation 
of  a fairy  tale,  only  that  it  has  taken  longer  in 
doing ; and  now  still  the  busy  builders  are  at 
work,  and,  coerced  between  the  increasing  value 
of  the  land  they  occupy  and  their  ambition  for 
high  rents,  invite  mortality  to  pile  itself,  in  tier 
upon  tier,  to  a Babel-onian  height,  in  palatial 
structures,  in  a vicinity  where  whilom  we  used 
to  gather  strawberries  and  listen  to  the  night- 
ingales. But  can  we  fairly  regret  Philomel  and 
the  fruit,  when  we  strike  the  balance  between 
the  past  and  the  present?  Eyeu after  so  sweetly 
recounting,  in  some  of  his  most  delightful  stanzas, 
the  charms  of  the  country,  Milton  turns  with 
undiminished  zest  to  those  of  the  town, — 
“ Towered  cities  please  us  then,  and  the  busy 
hum  of  men  ” ; and,  following  the  spirit  of  his 
teaching,  we  may  well  reconcile  ourselves  to 
recognise  and  welcome  the  civilised  development 
and  wealth  and  width  of  existence  whioh  has 
come  upon  Kensington  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a century,  and  rendered  it  a place  of  varied 
attraction  second  to  none  in  the  world. 

Let  us  reckon  a few  of  the  fine  things  which, 
within  less  than  this  time,  have  been  added  to 
Kensington  in  the  way  of  instructive  recrea- 
tions of  fine  art  and  science.  First,  in  period 
and  importance,  is  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, with  its  extensive  and  multifarious  art- 
treasures,  and  the  schools  of  art  and  collections 
of  objects  of  science  attached  to  it.  Close  to 
the  west  of  these  institutions  are  the  gardens 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  with  their 
pleasant  and  unsurpassed  flower-showp,  and 
botanical  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Looking 
over  the  Italian  parterres  and  lawn-tennis 
greenswards  are  the  galleries  of  national  por- 
traits, many  of  which  are  of  great  interest  and 
excellence ; and  the  Indian  Museum,  rich  with 
the  gem3,  and  products,  and  photographs  of  the 
architecture  of  our  empire  in  the  East ; and  not 
to  be  omitted  from  the  catalogue  of  associated 
attractions  is  the  fish-culture  museum  of  the 
late  pious  and  scientific  Frank  Buckland,  who, 
while  conveying  sound  information  ou  even  a 
subject  apparently  so  unfertile  of  amusement  as 
the  life  of  an  oyster,  had  the  happy  gift  to  keep 
an  audienco  in  continual  delight  and  laughter. 
Then,  directing  our  steps  to  the  northward,  we 
can  admire  the  Albert  Memorial,  with  its  poetic 
and  biographic  sculpture,  culminating  in  a gilt 
and  mosaic  shrine  towering  high  above  the 
neighbouring  trees,  and  glittering  in  elaborate 
detail,  in  contrast  with  the  sober  solidity  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  where  much  good  music, 
vooal  and  instrumental,  may  be  enjoyed  at 
almost  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in  association 
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with  the  sight  of  frequently-renewed  collections 
of  the  sister  arts.  And  all  this  agreeable  assem- 
blage exists  in  close  relation  with  our  juBtly- 
prized  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens, 
whioh  can  more  than  bear  comparison  with  the 
Cascine  and  Boboli  Gardens  of  Florence,  or, 
indeed,  with  any  other  European  pleasure- 
grounds  whatever. 

And  now  to  this  group  of  attractions  are 
being  added,  at  the  present  time,  those  of  the 
Natural  History  Collections  removed  from  the 
British  Museum,  which  change,  while  it 
liberates  much  valuable  space  in  the  noble 
building  in  Bloomsbury  for  the  purposes  of  the 
departments  remaining  there,  will  yield  a 
crowning  charm  to  the  many  pleasant  and 
instructive  endowments  of  Kensington ; for 
although  the  inspection  of  the  productions  of 
human  work  is  delightful,  much  higher  and 
wider  are  the  influences  of  the  contemplation  of 
those  of  Omnipotence.  For  not  only  is  the  study 
of  Natural  History  a perpetually  fresh  romance, 
and  a healthy  and  enchanting  excitement  with- 
out reaction,  but  it  is  a holy  faith  and  religion 
in  itself. 

The  edifioe  now  completed,  or  nearly  so,  for 
the  reception  of  these  invaluable  collections  of 
Natural  History,  in  Cromwell-road,  just  south 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  presents  an  impressive  appearance 
from  its  general  mass,  proportions,  and  situa- 
tion. The  former  qualities  give  it  a semi- 
ecclesiastical  aspect,  and  the  latter  circumstance 
a castellated  air  from  the  fact  of  the  sunken 
moated  space  around  it.  Its  sky-line  in  most 
views  is  very  effective,  and  its  roofs  and  turrets 
are  a pioturesque  benefaction  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. As  to  the  details,  there  will  probably  be 
two  opinions.  The  material  (terra  cotta)  of 
which  the  exterior  and  interior  surfaces  of  the 
New  Natural  History  Museum  are  constructed, 
lends  itself  to  the  easy  reduplication  of  parts ; the 
more  incumbent,  therefore,  is  it  that  the  models 
and  moulds  for  these  should  be  suitable  and 
agreeable. 

The  higher  the  kingdom  of  Nature  from 
which  the  artist  seeks  subjects  for  decoration, 
the  less  is  repetition  acceptable.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  conventional  and  inani- 
mate the  subject  of  a detail  is,  the  more  readily 
it  will  admit  of  it.  An  egg-and-toDgue  mould- 
ing, or  a simple  fret,  will  bear  very  frequent 
repetition  without  the  eye  being  weary  of  it, 
while  no  living  forms  will  endure  such  reiteration. 

Inside  the  building  in  this  case  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  the  same  group  of  fishes  in 
relievo  is  tedious,  and  occasionally  out  ef  place, 
as  for  instance  on  the  pilasters  of  the  mineralo- 
gical  department,  and  the  raison  d’etre  for  the 
climbing  monkeys  in  the  central  hall  is  not 
evident.  On  the  exterior,  also  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  front  elevatioo,  occur  a number  of 
lions,  whioh  would  have  been  more  agreeable  if 
they  had  been  a little  more  architectonic. 

The  most  important  considerations,  however, 
by  far,  in  respect  to  this  national  structure  is  itR 
appropriateness  for  its  purpose  of  housing  and 
disp’aying  the  collection  of  objects  of  natural 
history  for  which  it  was  built.  This  will  be 
best  appreciated  after  the  opening ; but  it 
appears  to  be  promising.  Whether  or  not  the 
opposite  windows  of  some  of  the  galleries  do  not 
cause  the  lights  to  conflict,  is  open  to  doubt. 
Also  in  some  parts  there  appears  to  be  an  iu- 
convenient  number  of  pillars ; for  museum 
purposes  are  best  served  by  clear  and  un- 
embarrassed spaces.  This  objection,  however, 
does  not  rule  throughout,  as  the  saloon  to  the 
extreme  east  of  the  geological  department  is  an 
example  to  the  contrary.  Some  of  the  smaller 
galleries  to  the  north,  on  the  ground-floor,  have 
the  advantage  of  being  lighted  from  above,  after 
the  usual  arrangements  of  a picture  exhibition ; 
and  probably  a diversified  treatment  of  the 
colouring  of  the  apartments  throughout  in 
harmony  with  the  objects  they  contain,  will 
conduce  materially  to  the  effect  of  the  whole ; 
for,  at  present,  the  great  preponderance  of  buff 
terra  cotta  appears  somewhat  ungenial. 

In  respect  to  the  collection  itself,  the  geo- 
logical and  miner alogical  sections  are  the  most 
advanced.  That  of  botany  follows  in  order  of 
progress.  These  three  departments  occupy  the 
galleries  and  saloons  to  the  east  of  the  entrance, 
whilst  those  to  the  west  are  in  the  course  of 
receiving  the  familiar  staffed  birds,  and  animals, 
and  reptiles,  and  insects,  and  corals,  from  the 
British  Museum,  of  which  the  much  larger  space 
now  at  the  disposal  of  their  ourators  will  enable 
many  beautiful  and  interesting  additional 
examples  to  be  seen,  that,  in  their  old 


quarters,  had  to  be  stowed  away  in  crypts 
awaiting  their  time  for  display,  which  has  now 
at  last  arrived. 

Diligent  expedition  is  being  used  in  order  to 
open  as  much  as  possible  of  this  national  collec- 
tion to  the  public  on  Easter  Monday.  It  will  be 
a great  event  for  the  approaching  Bank  Holiday, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  the 
best  class  of  the  holiday-makers  in  that  worthy 
and  appreciative  manner  that  is  a characteristic 
of  the  intelligent  British  artisan  and  industrial 
workman ; such  also  as  will  give  further  weight 
to  the  appeals  which  are  now  being  made  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  non-closing  of  such  sources 
of  information  and  natural  religion  on  the 
Sunday.  Whatever  might  possibly  be  alleged  by 
a few  against  the  diversion  of  Sabbath  thought 
to  the  works  of  human  art,  with  all  its  varied 
influences,  nothing  of  this  can  possibly  be 
advanced  in  discouragement  of  the  contempla- 
tion of  collections  of  natural  history,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Artist ; the  teachings  of 
whose  works  cannot  be  otherwise  than  all-good, 
and  which,  when  justly  regarded,  ever  go  hand 
in  hand  with  those  of  His  Word. 


THE  LANDSLIP  AT  DOVER,  AND  THE 
CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

The  continuity  of  geological  action  which  was 
the  great  doctrine  of  Lyell,  is  illustrated  to  a 
considerable  extsnt  by  the  occasional  landslips 
in  the  lofty  chalk  cliffs  near  Dover,  one  of  which 
is  for  ever  rendered  famous  by  the  magic  touch 
of  Shakspeare.  A slip  near  the  Abbot’s  Cliff, 
which  caused  the  journey  of  the  Prinoe  and 
Princess  of  Wales  to  St.  Petersburg  to  be  com- 
menced by  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover, 
instead  of  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  on 
the  21st  ult.,  ha3  been  the  occasion  of 
calling  public  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of 
this  part  of  the  chalk  system,  and  also  to  the 
steps  now  in  progress  as  to  preliminary  trials 
respecting  the  Channel  Tunnel. 

At  Abbot’s  Cliff  a short  driftway  has  now  been 
run  from  the  sea  front  of  the  cliff  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trial  tunnel  or  heading. 
This  is  of  a circular  section,  7 ft.  in  diameter, 
and  is  carried  in  a direction  parallel  to  that  of 
the  railway,  and  following  the  natural  dip  of  the 
strata.  The  scheme  is  to  follow  this  dip 
until  a depth  of  200  ft.  below  the  bed  of  ths 
Channel  is  reached,  and  then  to  run  on  a level 
to  a sufficient  distance  to  allow  of  a correspond- 
ing rise  towards  the  French  shore. 

The  drift-way  is  cut  by  mechanical  means. 
Those  who  can  remember  the  commencement  of 
the  first  railway  tunnel  in  England  through  the 
chalk  (which  wa3  made  through  the  property  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  near  Watford,  for  the  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway),  by  the  assistants  of 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  are  best  aware  of  the 
value  of  the  appliances  which,  during  the  forty- 
seven  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  date, 
have  been  put  at  the  service  of  the  engineer. 
The  Watford  tunnel  is  only  about  a mile  long. 
Three  observatories  were  built  over  the  line,  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  it  out.  Eight  shafts  were 
made,  and  a headway,  at  about  the  level  of  the 
centre  line  of  the  tunnel,  was  driven  from  end 
to  end  in  the  first  instance.  Oa  the  completion 
of  that  headway,  which  was  4 ft.  6 in.  high,  and 
from  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  wide,  and  which  had  to  be 
timbered  in'  one  or  two  places,  where  faults 
filled  with  gravel  occurred,  it  took  three  weeks 
of  continuous  labour  to  run  the  straight  line 
through.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  use  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  had  it  then  been  avail- 
able, would  have  reduced  this  period  to  days 
instead  of  weeks. 

None  but  a practical  miner  of  old  experience 
can  realise  the  enormous  facility  given  to  the 
construction  of  a tunnel  by  the  electric  telegraph. 
This  was  made  evident  in  the  construction  of 
Mr.  Barlow’s  small  subway  under  the  Thames, 
at  Tower  Hill,  as  contrasted  with  the  experience 
of  the  Watford  driftway.  The  application  of 
mechanical  boring  apparatus  adds  a facility  to 
the  actual  execution  of  the  labour  of  this  kind  of 
work  almost  as  great  as  that  which  is  offered 
by  the  telegraph  to  the  direction  of  the  labour. 
In  the  Dover  experiment,  which  has  now  been 
carried  on  for  300  yards,  the  chalk  is  cut  by  a 
circular  disc  furnished  with  iron  cutters,  and 
worked  by  a compressed  air  engine.  The  disc 
makes  two  revolutions  per  minute,  advancing  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  each  revolution.  Thus  the 
boring  advances  half  an  inch  per  minute, — a 
rate  of  progress  which,  if  continuous,  would  give 
a progress  of  25  ft.  in  a day  of  ten  hours,  or  of 


300  ft.  per  week  working  for  120  hours  out  of 
168.  The  double  advantage  of  the  use  of  com- 
pressed air  is  obvious.  It  performs  work 
without  any  of  the  disadvantages  attending  on 
the  use  of  steam  power,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  keeps  up  the  ventilation,  and  lowers  the 
temperature  of  the  mine. 

According  to  observations  on  the  flow  of  air 
through  the  pipes  used  to  supply  the  working 
machinery  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  the  loss 
of  pressure  due  to  friction  through  15,000  ft.  of 
9-inch  pipe  was  about  6 4 per  cent.  This  gives 
a lower  co-efficient  of  friction  than  has  been 
before  determined.  It  is  probable  that  the 
heat  of  the  earth  was  an  important  element  in 
raising  the  pressure  within  the  pipe,  and  thus 
counteracting  the  loss  due  to  friction.  The 
temperature  of  the  air  was  raised  nearly  20° 
Fahr.  during  its  passage  through  the  tubes.  But, 
even  if  the  amount  of  friction  be  thus  consider- 
ably understated,  it  is  not  bo  great  as  to  form  a 
very  serious  obstacle  in  a length  of  eleven  miles. 

With  regard  to  the  general  scheme,  we  cannot 
think  that,  after  the  publication  of  the  statistics 
in  our  columns  ( Builder , Feb.  5,  1881),  there 
will  be  found  persons  so  unarith metical  as  to 
expect  that  the  capital  for  such  a work  can  bo 
obtained  from  the  public  or  from  the  railway 
companies.  It  must  be  only  in  expectation  of 
the  funds  being  provided  by  the  Governments 
of  France  and  of  England,  we  conceive,  that  any 
expense  is  now  being  incurred.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  as  a practical  commercial  question,  but  as 
an  interesting  scientific  inquiry,  that  we  watch 
all  observations  that  are  from  time  to  time 
made.  The  geological  conditions  of  the  Channel 
were  discussed  at  length  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  the  9th  of  December,  1873. 
On  that  occasion  Mr.  Frestwich,  in  speaking  of 
the  chalk  marl  or  lower  chalk  through  which  the 
present  driftway  is  to  be  attempted,  admits 
that  it  contains  so  large  a proportion  of  ar- 
gillaceous matter  and  silica  in  a state  of  fine 
division,  that  some  bed3  pass  almost  into  a clay, 
through  which,  when  compact,  very  little  water 
can  pass.  But  the  occurrence  of  fissures  in  that 
bed  is  very  uncertain.  In  some  cases  the  lower 
chalk  is  so  fissured  as  to  yield  very  large  quan- 
tities of  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tring 
cutting,  where  the  discharge  was  at  the  rate  of 
a million  gallons  a day  ; or  at  Folkestone,  where 
the  town  water  Bupply  is  obtained  from  the 
lower  chalk  of  the  adjacent  downs.  Thus,  even 
independently  of  the  yet  unsolved  question  of 
the  existence  of  a fault  in  the  Channel,  the  great 
chances  are  that  the  difficulties  opposing  a tunnel 
through  the  grey  chalk  will  prove  to  be  of  a very 
serious  nature.  All  the  more  gratitude  will  be 
due  to  the  men  who  have  the  courage  to  apply 
to  this  great  physical  problem  the  golden  key  of 
practical  experiment.  Fifty  years  ago  a tunnel 
under  the  Channel  might  have  been  fairly  pro- 
nounced impossible.  Such  is  our  advance  in 
engineering  appliances  that  this  can  no  longer 
be  boldly  stated  to  be  the  case.  Looking  at  all 
the  circumstances,  the  question,  as  an  engineer- 
ing possibility,  may  now  be  said  to  depend  ou 
the  physical  character  of  the  grey-chalk  stratum 
across  the  Channel.  As  to  that,  opinion,  pro  .and 
con.,  has  had  abundant  utterance.  The  question 
is  now  about  to  be  put  to  the  stratum  itself,  and 
we  shall  watoh  with  all  possible  interest  for  the 
answer.  


A New  Material. — Mr.  John  Scofferu, 
M.B.  (Lond.),  writes: — Recent  debates  on  the 
combustibility  of  theatres  induces  me  to  bring 
before  your  notice  the  qualities  of  a material 
invented  by  me,  and  which  I have  designated 
by  the  name  “ cuproxylene,”  or  artificial  wood. 
It  is  a chemical  compound  of  copper-oxide  and 
lignine,  possessing  many  advantages  over  any 
wood.  It  is  almost  incombustible,  never  warps 
or  splits,  and,  for  equal  thickness,  has  more  than 
doable  the  rigidity  of  any  wood.  It  may  be 
fluted,  corrugated,  or  otherwise  impressed  with 
mechanical  devices.  This  material  has  been  a 
subject  of  study  with  me  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  until  quite  recently  its  manufacture 
has  not  been  reduced  to  practical  conditions; 
and,  before  drawing  pnblic  attention  to  it,  I felt 
the  desirability  of  securing  accredited  testimony 
as  to  its  professed  merits.  That  testimony  has 
quite  recently  been  furnished  me.  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  Elkanah  Healey,  of  Liverpool,  acquired 
of  me,  by  purchase,  the  patent  monopoly  of 
certain  machinery  to  manufacture  cuproxylene 
in  flexible  sheets,  which,  under  the  designation 
of  metallised  waterproof  paper,  is  now  made  and 
sold  at  the  “Waterproof  Paper  Factory,’’ 
Willesden  Junction. 
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NOllMAN  CASTLES : OF  THE  SHELL 
KEEP* 

While  of  the  rectangular  keep  there  remain 
many,  and  some  very  perfect,  examples  both  in 
England  and  Normaudy,  the  shell  keep,  though 
once  the  most  common  of  the  two,  has  rarely 
been  preserved,  and  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in 
a perfect  or  unaltered  condition.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the  intro- 
duction of  these  keeps,  whether  a little  before 
or  a little  after  the  other  type.  The  shell  keep, 
being  invariably  connected  with  early  earth- 
works, might  be  supposed  to  be  the  older  form  ; 
and  Arundel,  the  only  castle  mentioned  in 
Domesday  as  existing  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
fessor, has  a shell  keep;  but  a tolerably  close 
examination  ha3  failed  to  discover,  either  at 
Arundel  or  elsewhere  in  England  or  in  Normandy, 
any  masonry  of  very  early  character,  probably 
none  that  can  safely  be  attributed  to  the 
eleventh  century.  The  fact  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  early  timber  structures,  which  are 


Norman  keep,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  open  by  Wyattville,  and  found  to  rest  upon 
an  artificial  mound.  Durham  Is  said  to  have 
been  originally  open,  but  to  have  been  closed  to 
accommodate  the  bishops,  who  were  forced,  by 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  to  reside  in 
the  keep.  The  keep  at  York,  known  as  Clifford’s 
tower,  is  rather  Early  Ecglish  than  Norman, 
and  probably  succeeded  a timber  structure.  It 
much  resembles  some  of  the  French  keeps  built 
by  Philip  Augustus.  It  has  a well  in  the  court, 
turnpike  stairs  to  the  ramparts,  and  a chapel 
over  the  entrance,  much  altered  in  the  Decorated 
period,  and  which,  as  is  not  uncommon,  serves 
as  a portcullis  chamber.  At  Hawarden,  a small 
and  close,  but  very  carious  keep,  the  oratory  is 
over  the  entrance. 

Tamworth,  rather  an  Early  English  than  a 
Norman  structure,  was  long  the  actual  resi- 
dence of  a considerable  family.  It  is  still  inha- 
bited, and  contains  some  crowded  and  curious 
buildings,  an  open  court,  and  a well.  Connected 
with  the  keep  is  an  earlier  curtain-wall  with  some 


known  to  have  been  erected  originally  on  the  j herring-bone  work.  The  approach  to  the  keep 


moated  mounds,  were  found  to  be  very  defen- 
sible, and  so  were  retained  by  the  Norman  lords 
nntil  they  were  able  to  replace  the  timber  by 
masonry.  The  rectangular  keeps  were  either  on 
new  sites,  or  on  sites  not  defended  by  very 
strong  earthworks,  so  that  their  construction, 
fiom  the  first,  was  in  masonry,  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  shells  of  masonry,  though 
always  connected  with  the  older  sites,  were  of 
later  date  than  the  solid  towers.  Even  at 
Durham,  a castle  recorded  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Conqueror,  and  of  which  the  keep  must 
always  have  been  on  the  present  mound,  though 
the  chapol  and  connected  buildings  may  be  his 
work,  the  shell  keep  contains  no  Norman 
masonry ; and  if,  as  is  to  be  supposed,  there  was 
once  a Norman  shell,  it  was  probably  the  work 
of  one  of  the  Conqueror’s  Bons,  or  even  of 
Iltnry  II. 

A Bhell  keep  is  always  placed  upon  a mound, 
either  natural  or  artificial.  Of  those  on  natural 
hills,  tha  most  considerable  are  Belvoir,  Dur- 
ham, and  Lewes ; but  the  masonry  is  not 
original,  though  built  upon  the  old  lines. 
Dunster,  the  Tor  of  early  Lords  Mohun,  has 
been  laid  bare,  and  the  only  trace  of  its  keep  is 
a fragment  of  a drain.  Montacute,  where  the 
hill  is  wholly  natural,  has  also  been  cleared  of 
masonry.  But  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
these  mounds  are  either  wholly  at  tifieial,  or  of 
a mixed  character. 

In  plan  and  dimensions  these  keeps  are 
roughly  governed  by  the  figure  of  the  mound  on 
which  they  stand.  Most  are  polygons  of  ten  or 
twelve  sides,  not  always  equal.  Some  are  cir- 
cular, others  polygonal  outBide,  and  circular 
within.  Others  are  slightly  oval,  others  more 
complex  in  plan.  York,  for  example,  approaches 
to  a quatrefoil,  61  ft.  by  -15  ft.,  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  plan  of  the  long-since-destroyed 
keep  of  AVarwick.  Their  diameter  is  rarely  less 
than  30  ft.,  and  seldom  exceeds  100  ft. 

The  wall  was  usually  8 ft  to  10  ft.  thiok,  and, 
as  a security  against  settlement,  was  generally 
placed  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  within  the  edge  of  the 
mound.  Sometimes,  as  at  Lincoln  and  Tickhill 
the  walls  were  strengthened  by  flat  Norman 
pilasters,  but  more  commonly  they  were  of  plain 
rubble  with  plinths  and  angle  quoins  of  ashlar. 
Cardiff,  though  without  a plinth,  has  angle 
quoins,  and  probably  dates  from  early  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  walls  of  these  keeps  were 
20  ft.  to  25  ft.  high  to  the  rampart  walk,  which 
was  reached  by  open  interior  staircases  either 
of  wood  or  stone.  Traces  of  the  latter  were  visible 
a few  years  ago  at  Cardiff.  Such  a shell  is  well 
suited  to  be  placed  upon  made  ground,  which 
would  not  have  supported  a solid  mass.  At 
Cardiff,  where  a heavy  tower  was  long  after- 
wards added,  it  slipped  and  fell.  The  interior 
of  the  larger  keeps  was  an  open  court,  around 
which  were  placed  the  buildings, — sometimes 
mere  sheds,— against  the  ring  wall.  Where  the 
keep  was  large  and  the  castle  important,  these 
buildings  were  permanent,  though  even  in  the 
greater  keeps,  such  as  York,  timber  was  largely 
used.  Windsor,  before  the  alterations,  contained 
an  open  court,  as  still  does  the  keep  of  Ledes 
Castle,  which  is  peculiar  in  standing  upon  a 
small  island,  which  it  completely  occupies.  The 
present  round  tower  at  Windsor,  though  modern, 
is  built  upon  the  lines  of  the  Edwardian  tower,’ 
which  again  was  built  upon  those  of  a late 


* Following  up  the  account  previously  given  of  the 
Rectangular  Keep  of  a Norman  Caatle  (*ee  p.  283,  ante), 
« d have  received  from  the  same  authority  tno  following 
description  of  the  typical  Shell  Keep. 


lies  along  the  rampart  of  the  wall.  The  actual 
entrance  is  a small,  plain,  pointed  doorway.  At 
Lincoln  the  keep  is  a mere  shell,  but  original 
and  Norman.  It  is  nearly  circular,  and  has  two 
original  doorways,  one  (the  larger)  opening 
from  the  castle  area,  the  other  opening  upon  the 
outer  ditch.  The  mound  stands  upon  the 
enceinte  line  of  the  place,  and  at  the  points  at 
which  the  two  curtains  abut  upon  the  keep  are 
two  mural  chambers,  which  appear  to  have  been 
garderobee.  At  Clare  the  shell  was  a polygon 
of  fourteen  faces,  and  at  each  angle  was  a but- 
tress, triangular  in  plan,  and  of  three  stages, 
dying  into  the  wall.  The  shell  was  52  ft.  in- 
ternal diameter,  and  the  walls  6 ft.  thick  and 
25  ft.  high,  with  four  tiers  of  putlog  holes.  The 
foundations  of  this  keep  are  of  the  unusual 
depth  of  G ft.  There  is  said  to  have  been  an 
underground  chamber,  which  may  be  doubted. 
The  material  is  flint  rubble,  with  ashlar  but- 
tresses and  dressings,  but  the  actual  masonry, 
though,  no  doubt,  generally  on  the  old  lines, 
does  not  look  later  than  Edward  III.,  if  so  old. 
The  mound  is  53  ft.  high,  and  on  the  enceinte, 
and  traversed  by  the  curtain.  The  base  is  about 
870  ft.  in  girth,  of  which  about  600  ft.  are 
outside,  and  270  ft.  within  the  area. 

At  Alnwick  the  whole  inner  ward  is  a shell 
keep  built  upon  a natural  knoll.  The  main 
buildings,  being  the  lord’s  lodgings,  are  built 
against  and  form  part  of  the  wall,  and  the 
centre  is  an  open  court.  The  gatehouse  is 
Norman,  and  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  wall, 
but  most  of  the  superstructure  has  been  rebuilt 
twice  over,  though  upon  the  old  lines.  There  is  a 
well  in  the  wall,  probably  original,  but  encased 
in  late  Norman  masonry.  Here, — Alnwick  being 
a sort  of  Castle  Dangerous,  and  always  open  to 
sudden  attack, — the  lord  habitually  lived  within 
the  keep,  which  was  far  more  commodious  than 
usual.  Tickhill  keep  was  a decagon,  of  which 
the  foundations  remain  to  the  top  of  the  plinth, 
with  the  base  of  a flat  pilaster  capping  each 
angle.  The  entrance  was  by  a small  door,  just 
within  which  was  the  well.  The  mound  stands 
on  the  enceinte , and  the  curtain  runs  up  it  on 
eaoh  side.  About  a quarter  of  the  girth  is 
within  the  cattle  area,  and  the  rest  outside. 
Part  of  Pickering  keep  is  standing ; it  is 
late  and  polygonal.  Here  the  mound  is  central, 
and  stands  on  the  line  of  a curtain  which 
divides  the  area  into  two  parts.  At  Ewyas- 
Harold,  Builth,  and  Berkhampstead  are  traces 
of  the  foundations  of  the  keep.  At  Kilpeck 
part  of  the  wall  is  standing,  and  the  well  was 
within  it,  and  is  probably  older  than  the 
masonry.  Farnham  keep  is  part  of  an  inhabited 
dwelling,  and  has  not  been  examined.  At 
Oswestry  is  a fragment  of  the  masonry,  and  at 
Whittington  are  traces  showing  that  the  mound 
was  revetted,  and  also,  in  Deoorated  times, 
strengthened  by  four  or  five  large  mural  drum 
towers. 

The  foundations  of  Tonbridge  keep  show  it  to 
have  been  an  oval  polygon,  86  ft.  by  76  ft.,  with 
fifteen  external  pilasters  at  the  angles,  and  walls 
11  ft.  6 in.  thick.  This  is  attributed  to  Bishop 
Odo,  but  the  noble  gatehouse  and  walls  below 
are  later.  The  mound  covers  an  acre,  and  is  on 
the  enceinte.  Arundel  has  a good  plain  Norman 
doorway  from  the  castle  court,  and  an  entrance 
by  a gallery  in  the  curtain  from  the  gatehouse. 
Here  is  a chapel  on  the  first  floor,  at  the  junction 
of  the  curtain  with  the  keep,  and  near  it  is  the 
well-chamber.  The  well  is  outside  and  pro- 
bably older  than  the  keep  wall.  In  the  wall 
is  a turnpike  stair  leading  to  the  ramparts, 


and  near  its  foot  a small  subterranean  chamber, 
but  both  are  later  than  the  keep,  and  inser- 
tions. At  Oxford,  the  mound  contains  a crypt, 
an  addition ; but  here,  as  at  AVallingford, 
Hinkley,  Leicester,  and  Caerleon,  the  walls  are 
gone,  as  at  Bedford,  so  celebrated  for  its 
siege  by  Henry  III.  The  mound  at  Qaatford, 
having  been  the  seat  of  Earl  Roger,  was,  of 
course,  fortified,  though  whether  by  masonry  is 
unknown.  There  is,  however,  a deep  well, 
which  must  have  been  within  the  keep.  A 
tunnel  and  later  flight  of  steps  have  been  cut 
and  descend  on  the  skirts  of  the  hill  from  the 
outer  ward.  This  passage  strikes  the  shaft 
a few  feet  above  the  water  level. 

Berkeley,  on  many  accounts  one  of  the  most 
interesting  castles  in  England,  has  a very  curious 
shell  keep,  built  round  a mound,  which  thus  fills 
up  the  lower  Btage.  The  wall,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  thus  a revetment,  is  strengthened  by 
three  half-round  mural  towers,  one  of  which 
contains  the  well,  and  above  it  the  chapel.  This 
keep  is  also  remarkable  for  the  fore-building 
covering  its  entrance,  which  contains  a tower 
over  the  lower  or  outer  gate,  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase.  This  castle  is  known  to  have  been 
built  soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  and, 
though  Norman,  is,  of  course,  late  in  the  style. 
Oxford  and  Ohilham,  Norman  keeps  of  a pecu- 
liar character,  also  have  forebuilditgs.  The  keep 
at  Pontefract  is  very  peculiar.  The  castle  covers 
the  table-top  of  an  oval  knoll,  natural,  with 
precipitous  sides  of  rock.  At  one  end,  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  is  placed  the  mound,  now  encased 
partially  in  masonry.  The  masonry  begins  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff,  as  a sort  of  half-round 
tower,  or  rather  a cluster  of  roundlets,  built  as 
a retaining-wall.  Above,  the  circle  of  masonry 
is  completed,  includes  the  mound,  and  forms  the 
shell  keep.  The  base  is  honeycombed  with  pas- 
sages and  chambers,  cut  in  the  rock,  and  partly 
lined  w:th  masonry.  In  its  present  condition 
this  keep  exhibits  masonry  of  both  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular  date,  but  its  substance,  as 
also  some  of  its  adjacent  masonry,  is  evidently 
Norman. 

R'rstormel  is  rather  a round  castle  than  a 
shell  keep,  and  more  Early  English  than  Nor- 
man. On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  classed 
with  the  shells.  It  occupies  a natural  knoll,  its 
ring-wall  crests  the  steep  slope  ; against  it  are 
the  buildings,  and  within  is  an  open  court. 
Launceston,  also,  though  Early  English,  belongs 
to  the  shell  type.  It  has  a central  round  tower, 
and  a concentric  wall  not  so  high,  the  space 
between  the  two  having  been  covered  in  with  a 
flat  roof.  Possibly  Montacute,  built  by  the  same 
lord,  may  have  been  after  the  same  pattern ; 
but  of  Montacute  even  the  ruins  have  long  since 
perished. 

The  approach  to  these  keeps  seems,  in  its 
simplest  form,  to  have  been  by  a wooden  bridge 
over  the  ditch  on  the  side  within  the  castle,  and 
thence  by  steps  up  the  mound,  as  at  Lincoln, 
where,  however,  they  are  modern,  and  the  ditch 
is  partially  filled  up.  At  Tickhill  and  Hawar- 
den  is  a flight  of  steps  just  within,  and  built 
against  the  curtain.  At  Cardiff  recent  excava- 
tions have  disclosed  the  piles  of  a timber  bridge, 
which  crossed  the  ditch,  and  may  be  older 
than  the  remains  of  the  Norman  keep.  Cardiff, 
however,  thanks  to  the  same  excavations,  affords 
an  excellent  example  of  the  more  elaborate  ap- 
proach to  a Norman  shell-keep.  Here  a thick 
curtain-wall  traversed  the  court  of  the  castle, 
and  crossing  the  ditch  of  the  mound  was  con- 
tinued up  its  slope  ; just  within  the  curtain  was 
a drawbridge  across  the  ditch,  beyond  which 
a direct  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  keep.  Here, 
as  at  Wallingford,  the  well  was  on  the  slope  of 
the  mound,  just  within  its  ditch.  Usually  the 
actual  entrance  to  the  keep  was  by  a mere  door 
in  the  wall,  as  at  Arundel,  Lincoln,  Tickhill,  and 
Tamworth.  At  York  is  a regular  gatehouse,  a 
part  of  the  shell,  which  was  reached  by  a very 
steep  bridge,  crossing  a very  formidable  wet 
ditch. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  these  shell  keeps, 
and  the  mounds  on  which  they  stand,  are 
usually  upon,  and  form  a part  of  the  enceinte 
or  line  of  the  outer  defence  of  the  castle,  though 
isolated  from  it  by  their  proper  ditch,  of  which 
the  main  ditch  of  the  place  is  commonly  apart. 
This  is  well  shown  in  the  old  plans  of  York 
Castle,  and  may  be  actually  seen  at  Arundel, 
and  many  other  works  both  large  and  small, 
and  in  other  mounted  mounds,  such  as  Heu- 
Domen,  near  Montgomery,  and  Brinklow,  which 
have  never  been  defended  by  masonry.  It 
was,  of  course,  necessary  to  carry  the  palisade, 
and  afterwards,  if  constructed,  the  curtain  across 
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the  ditch  and  np  the  slope  of  the  mound  to  the 
wall  of  the  keep,  and  even  where  the  mound 
was  central,  as  at  Pickering  and  Cardiff,  it  was 
upon  the  division  line  of  the  two  wards,  and, 
therefore,  on  the  line  of  a curtain.  At  Berk- 
hampstead  the  keep  seems  to  have  been,  not 
upon,  but  outside  the  line  of  defence,  and  to  have 
formed  a sort  of  spurwork  connected  with  the 
main  curtain  by  a single  but  very  thick  wall. 
Arundel,  Durham,  Lincoln,  Tamworth,  Tickhill, 
Tonbridge,  Windsor,  and  Wallingford,  are,  or 
were,  good  examples  of  shell  keeps  on  the  line 
of  the  enceinte  wall. 

Besides  any  other  approaches,  it  is  evident 
that  the  curtain  was  always  made  use  of  as  one 
way  to  the  keep,  and  at  Arundel  and  Tamworth 
is  still  so  used,  the  parapet  in  front  and  rear 
protecting  the  rampart  walk.  As,  however,  it 
was  a fundamental  rule  in  Norman  oastles  that 
the  keep,  the  final  retreat,  however  many  its 
approaches,  Bhould  have  as  few  entrances  as 
possible,  the  curtain  usually  stopped  at  the  top 
level  of  the  mound,  and  was  continued  only 
as  a parapet,  so  that  those  who  came  along 
the  wall  had  had,  on  reaching  the  keep,  to  pass 
along  its  outside  a greater  or  less  distance  be- 
fore they  reached  the  doorway.  This  is  well 
seen  at  Tamworth.  At  Arundel  the  wall  is 
raised  to  the  full  height  of  the  keep,  as  at  Lin- 
coln, but  this  is  not  usual.  At  Hawarden  the 
curtain  is  continued  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  and  so 
abuts  upon  the  keep,  but  the  rampart  walk  does 
not  communicate  with  it. 

The  position  of  the  well  in  these  keeps  haB 
already  been  noticed.  At  York  and  Tickhill  it 
is  within  the  area.  That  at  Arundel  is  in  a 
tower  outside  the  wall,  but  a part  of  it.  That 
at  Berkeley  is  also  in  a tower,  apart  of  the  wall. 
Those  of  Alnwick  and  Kilpeck  are  in  the  wall 
itself ; those  of  Carliff  and  Wallingford  at  the 
foot  of  the  mound,  just  within  the  ditch. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  few 
of  these  Bhell  keeps  remain,  even  in  ruin, 
and  very  few,  indeed,  at  all  approaching  to  their 
original  condition,  for  as  the  representatives  of 
a very  early  form  of  fortification,  and  as  the 
chief  seats  of  very  ancient  estates,  and  of 
original  English  families,  they  possess  a very 
peouliar  interest.  Nor  are  they,  when  of  large 
size,  at  all  wanting  in  a noble  effect.  It  is  true 
that  upon  level  ground,  as  the  Tower  of  London, 
or  upon  such  a ridge  as  Corfe,  or  suoh  an 
elevated  platform  as  Hedingham,  the  rectan- 
gular keep  produces  a very  fine  effect,  but  there 
are  positions  in  which  this  is  fully  equalled  by 
the  keeps  of  the  other  type.  At  Durham,  where 
the  central  tower  of  the  cathedral  is  equal  in 
grandeur  and  simplicity  to  a rectangular  keep,  it 
is  eclipsed  by  the  adjacent  castle.  The  keep 
of  Belvoir,  which,  though  rebuilt  and  weak  in 
its  details,  retains  its  original  outline,  would  be 
ill  exchanged  for  the  towers  even  of  Norham  or 
Lancaster,  and  no  other  structure  could  be  sub- 
stituted to  advantage  for  the  keep  of  Windsor, 
crowning  and  completing  its  “ tiara  of  proud 
towers.”  Massive  as  is  the  rectangular  keep, 
simple, uncompromising,  and  warlike  its  features, 
still,  even  when  Been  to  its  greatest  advantage, 
as  on  the  promontory  of  Dover  or  the  bold  im- 
pregnable rook  of  Bamborougb,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed to  be  inferior  in  grandeur  and  in  com- 
pleteness  of  outline  to  the  stern  round  tower  of 
other  days,  identified  as  it  is  with  the  early 
residences  of  the  adventurous  Northmen  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  English  people. 

G.  T.  C. 


LIST  (APPROXIMATIVE)  OF  SHELL  KEEPS, 

PAST  OR  PRESENT. 

Bedfordshire. — Bedford,  Clophill,  Ridgemount  (?),  Tod- 
dington. 

Berks.— Beading  (?),  Wallingford,  Windsor,  Yielden  (?). 

Buckinghamshire. — Buckingham. 

Cambridgeshire. — Burwell  (?),  Cambridge,  Ely. 

Cheshire. — Dunham  Massey,  Kinderton  (?),  Malpas  (?), 
Mold  (?). 

Cornwall.— LanncestoD.Restormel,  Trematon,  Trnro  (?). 

Derbyshire. — Sheffield  (?). 

Devon.— Barnstaple,  Barnton,  PlymptoD,  Tiverton  (?), 
Totnes. 

Dorset. — Dorchester  (P),  Shaftesbury  (?),  Wareham. 

Durham. — Durham,  Elswick  (?),  Throston  (?),  Ton- 
stal  (?),  The  Yoden  (?). 

Essex.—  Bures  (?),  Ongar,  PlesBy. 

Gloucestershire.— Berkeley,  Gloucester  (?). 

Hampshire. — Basing  (?),  Carisbroob,  Southampton, 
Winchester. 

Herefordshire:—  Erdesley,  Ewyas  Harold,  Hereford, 
Kilpeck,  Richard’s  Castle,  Weobley,  Wigmore. 

Hertfordshire.—  Ansty  (?),  Berkhampstead,  Hertford, 
StanBted  Mount  Fitchet,  Stortford. 

Huntingdonshire. — Huntingdon. 

Kent. — Haydon  Mount  (?),  Renardington  (?),  Ledes, 
Newington  (?),  Tonbridge,  Tong  (?). 

Lancashire. — Gleaston  (?),  Halton,  Penwortham,  Robin 
Hood's  Butt  (?). 


Lincolnshire.— Bourne,  Lincoln,  Stamford. 

Monmouth.— Abergavenny,  Caerleou,  Crickhowell. 

Northamptonshire. — Fotheringay,  Lilbourne  (?),  Rock- 
ingham. 

Northumberland. — Alnwick. 

Oxfordshire.— Oxford, 

Rutland—  Belvoir. 

Salop.— Oswestry,  Pulverbatch  (?),  Quatford,  Shrews- 
bury, Whitchurch,  Whittington. 

Somerset. — Castle  Carey,  Dunster,  Montacnte,  Stoke 
Courcy. 

Staffordshire. — Chartley,  Stafford  (?),  Tutbury. 

Suffolk. — Clare,  Eye,  Haughley,  Thetford. 

Sussex. — Arundel,  Chichester  (?),  Knapp,  Lewes. 

Warwick. — Beldesert,'  Fillongley  (?),  Tamworth,  War- 
wick. 

Wiltshire. — Castle  Combe,  The  Devizes,  Marlborough, 
OldSarum. 

Worcestershire.— Worcester. 

Yorkshire. — Aughton  (?), Pickering,  Pontefract,  Sandal, 
Skipsea,  Tadeaster,  Tickhill,  York. 

North  Wales. — Hawarden. 

South  Wales. — Brecknock,  Builth,  Cardiff,  Coyty. 


REPRESENTATIONS  AS  TO  HOUSES. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  increased  publio 
interest  in  sanitary  matters  which  has  recently 
been  forcing  itself  into  notice  and  which  we 
think  may  be  ascribed  without  doubt  to  the 
teachings  of  those  who  have  for  so  long  been 
urging  the  public  to  take  proper  interest  in  the 
sanitary  condition  of  towns  and  houses.  We 
allude  to  the  legal  actions  against  vendors  or 
lessors  of  houses  for  misrepresenting  the  condi- 
tion of  their  houses,  and  so  causing  the  purchaser 
or  lessee  to  incur  some  kind  of  loss  in  conse- 
quence. Suoh  actions  appear  to  us  to  be  clearly 
traceable  to  the  present  quickened  interest  in 
matters  which  are  connected  with  the  condition 
of  houses,  because  they  show  obviously  enough 
that  the  publio  before  becoming  tenants  of 
houses  are  beginning  to  make  inquiries  about 
such  matters  in  a way  whioh  we  are  quite  sure 
a few  years  ago  they  would  not  have  thought  of. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  fact  of  some  persons 
making  inquiries  and  then  bringing  actions  be- 
cause they  have  been  deceived,  does  not  show 
that  the  great  body  of  the  public  take  a livelier 
interest  in  these  matters.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  when  we  find  some  few  persons 
bringing  actions  because  they  have  been  de- 
ceived in  their  inquiries  it  is  a sign  that  a vast 
number  of  persons  are  now  in  the  habit  of 
making  such  inquiries.  First  of  all,  only  a 
small  proportion  are  likely  to  be  deceived; 
and  next,  of  those  who  are  deceived  only  a 
vigorous  and  energetic  few  are  likely  to  go 
through  all  the  trouble  and  anxiety  of  a lawsuit. 
A couple  of  weeks  or  so  ago  one  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellors  was  for  several  days  engaged  in 
investigating  such  an  action  as  we  have  alluded 
to,  in  which  the  lessor  had,  according  to  the 
lessee’s  statement,  misrepresented  the  state  of 
the  walls,  of  the  chimneys,  and  of  the  drains. 
The  name  of  the  case,  which,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  not  been  reported,  we  cannot  give 
from  memory,  nor  is  the  omission  of  importance  ; 
we  point  to  the  case  only  as  showing  the  way  in 
which  inquiries  are  now  made,  and  that  people 
will  not  stand  by  and  be  deceived  if  the  repre- 
sentations happen  to  be  untrue,  though  whether 
they  were  so  in  this  last  case,  not  being  aware  of 
the  result,  we  cannot  say.  Then  again,  not  very 
long  ago,  we  reported  in  our  columns  the  case  of 
Currey  v.  Linders,  tried  in  the  Greenwich  County 
Court,  in  which  a lessee  sued  his  landlord  for  4.01. 
rent  paid  in  advance,  and  lOi.  damages  for  having 
falsely  represented  that  a house  which  he  wished 
to  take  was  dry  and  healthy,  and  in  whioh  we 
are  glad  to  say  the  plaintiff  was  successful.  Then, 
again,  we  may  point  to  the  case  of  Verity  v. 
May,  in  which,  on  the  point  of  healthiness,  the 
defendant  succeeded,  because  it  had  not  been 
made  out  that  the  representations  as  to  the 
healthiness  of  the  house  were  untrue  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  defendant;  and  also  to  the 
Twickenham  case,  in  which  the  lessee  was  suc- 
cessful. That  suoh  actions  as  these  are  now 
being  brought  into  court  is  a very  gratifying 
feature  of  the  times.  No  persons  are  more  to 
be  pitied  than  those  who  are  obliged  to  seek 
redress  in  a court  of  law ; on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a very  healthy  sign  when  people  consider 
such  matters  sufficiently  important  to  bring 
before  a legal  tribunal.  Moreover,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  those  which  have  already 
taken  place  are  certain  to  be  followed  by 
others,  because  when  once  people  begin  to  see 
that  they  can  get  redress  if  they  have  been 
deceived  in  sanitary  inquiries  there  is  sure 
to  be  a kind  of  current  of  such  litigation,  just 
as  there  was  recently  in  regard  to  misre- 
presentations as  to  public  companies  which 
have  so  much  benefited  shareholders.  Then  this 
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result  is  almost  certain  to  follow,  that  landlords 
and  vendors  will  be  more  careful  to  see  that  the 
sanitary  condition  of  their  houses  is  good,  other- 
wise they  will  find  that  they  will  not  go  off  their 
hands  without  difficulty:  consequently  the  general 
sanitary  state  of  houses  is  certain  to  be  im- 
proved by  this  course  of  litigation. 

But  this  litigation  also  points  to  some  prac- 
tical details,  which  are  worthy  of  notice, — 
namely,  that  an  intending  purchaser  or  lessor 
should  always  make  careful  inquiries  as  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  house  of  which  he 
wishes  to  become  the  owner  or  occupier.  If  he 
does  this  he  must  get  an  equally  precise  answer, 
and  this  answer,  if  true,  will  satisfy  him,  and  he 
will  know  that  he  is  about  to  take  possession  of 
a house  into  which  he  may  safely  enter,  and  if 
false  he  will  have  a clear  legal  remedy.  Ex- 
amples of  a concrete  character  are  always  of 
some  value,  and  therefore  we  may  give  one 
taken  from  a case  which  was  decided  a good 
many  years  ago  before  the  question  of  sanitary 
reform  became  one  of  public  interest.  It  was 
an  instance  of  a flagrant  misrepresentation,  as 
the  facts  show,  and  we  should  hope  that  there 
are  few  people  who,  in  the  same  downright  way, 
would  state  to  an  intending  purchaser  that  their 
property  is  in  such  and  such  a condition,  when, 
in  fact,  it  is  in  quite  a reverse  state. 

We  (the  purchasers  are  now  speaking)  made 

various  inquiries  of  Mr.  G (the  agent) 

as  to  the  house,  and  asked  him  if  the  house 
was  damp,  and  he  said,  “ I should  decidedly  say 
not.”  On  going  upstairs  I pointed  out  to 
Mr.  S (the  owner)  some  stains  on  the  stair- 

case walls,  and  asked  how  thty  had  arisen, 
and  he  said  they  were  oaused  by  the  gutters 
being  stopped  by  a violent  Btorm.  After  more 
conversation  about  other  stains,  the  purchasers 
asked  if  the  house  was  free  from  damp,  and 
they  were  told  that  it  was.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  house  was  permanently  damp.  In  many 
instances,  however,  the  representation  is  much 
more  difficult  to  make  out  than  in  this  case, 
generally  because  the  purchaser  has  not  made 
his  inquiries  with  that  precision  which  is  de- 
sirable. The  real  defence,  however,  of  a vendor 
when  such  inquiries  are  made  to  him,  if  he  has 
any  doubt  on  the  subject,  is  to  let  the  purchaser 
examine  the  property  himself.  Then  we  arrive 
at  a state  of  the  law,  which  Mr.  Dart  thus  ex- 
plains : — “If  the  party  to  whom  the  representa- 
tions were  made  himself  resorted  to  the  proper 
means  of  verification  before  he  entered  into  the 
contract,  it  may  appear  that  he  relied  on  the 
result  of  his  own  investigation  and  inquiry,  and 
not  upon  the  representations  made  to  him  by 
the  other  party ; or  if  the  means  of  investiga- 
tion and  verification  be  at  hand,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  party  receiving  the  representations 
be  drawn  to  them,  the  ciroumstances  of  the 
case  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  incumbent  on  a 
Court  of  Justice  to  impute  to  him  a knowledge 
of  the  result,  which,  upon  due  inquiry,  he  ought 
to  have  obtained.  These  remarks,  however, 
do  not  apply  to  cases  where  a resort  to  the 
proper  means  of  verification  would  not  lead  to 
the  detection  of  the  misrepresentation  ” (“  Ven- 
dors and  Purchasers,”  p.  1055).  In  this  extract 
a great  deal  of  useful  knowledge  is  summarised 
whioh  should  be  known  to  all  vendors  of  houses. 

The  results,  then,  of  the  litigation  which  we 
have  noticed  are  to  show  the  quickened  interest 
of  the  publio  on  sanitary  matters,  and  to  afford 
intending  purchasers  and  vendors  some  valuable 
lessons, — on  the  one  hand,  to  inquire  carefully  j 
on  the  other,  to  have  the  property  in  good  con- 
dition, and  either  to  answer  truthfully  or  to 
leave  the  purchaser  to  ascertain  for  himself 
points  on  which  he  desires  information.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  the  most  important  lesson 
which  builders  and  house-owners  can  draw  is 
that  the  day  is  now  rapidly  departing  when  the 
public  may  be  hocussed  by  bad  sanitary 
arrangements.  For  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
when  once  the  machinery  of  the  law  is  being 
frequently  and  steadily  set  in  operation  the 
public  mind  is  awakened  in  a practical  manner, 
and  that  eanitary  reformers  have  succeeded  in 
rousing  the  publio  to  an  extent  whioh  will  make 
it  necessary  for  all  builders  and  house-owners 
to  be  careful  both  in  their  statements  and  in 
the  construction  of  their  buildings. 


The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Technical 
College,  Finsbury. — H.R.H.  Prince  Leopold 
has  consented  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  this 
college.  The  ceremony  will  probably  take 
place  early  in  May. 
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THE  PIG’S  REVENGE:  A SANITARY 
WARNING. 

That  the  supremacy  of  man  over  the  animal 
kingdom  involves  a high  degree  of  responsibility 
no  moralist  will  deny.  Into  the  limits  of  that 
responsibility  we  are  not  about  now  to  enter. 
That  ancient  Aryan  faith  and  philosophy  which 
have  tinged  oar  opinions  far  more  deeply  than  we 
are  at  all  aware  to  be  the  case,  forbad  the  taking 
of  animal  life  for  food.  Even  the  Vegetarians 
among  ns  hardly  go  so  far  as  that  now.  On  the 
other  hand,  recent  legislation  may  be  appealed 
to  in  proof  of  the  statement  that,  first,  there  is 
a large  number  of  persons  at  the  present  day  so 
brutal  in  their  tastes  that  they  need  to  be  re- 
strained by  law  from  inflicting  wanton  suffering 
on  animals  j and  secondly,  that  there  are  among 
ns  a sufficient  number  of  persons  of  a more 
gentle  and  noble  stamp  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
legislation  in  defence  of  our  dumb  fellow- 
creatures. 

Among  those  points  which  may  be  ripe  for 
discussion  (but  which  we  must  not  now  attempt 
to  discuss),  is  the  question  how  far  it  is  allow- 
able for  man  so  to  treat  the  lower  animals,  for 
the  sake  of  converting  them  into  food,  or  of 
otherwise  supplying  human  wants,  as  to  pervert 
their  nature  and  degrade  their  form.  Cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  are  now  bred  for  definite  objeots. 
The  French  breeders  are  more  scientific  than 
many  of  those  in  our  own  country  in  their  care- 
ful discrimination  of  the  different  objects  for 
which  cattle  are  of  use ; as,  for  instance,  for 
agricultural  labour,  for  yielding  milk,  or  for 
meat.  They  breed  accordingly.  But  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  production  of  a vast  mass  of 
fat  seems  to  be  the  main  end  of  the  breeders. 
And  when  the  unfortunate  animals  are  fattened 
out  of  all  form  and  proportion,  and  finally  are 
hardly  able  to  stand  in  order  to  feed,  a prize  is 
obtained  ! 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  prize  pigs,  or 
prize  oxen,  of  this  kind,  are  really  instances  of 
true  economy.  As  to  the  cruelty  involved,  as 
before  said,  we  are  silent.  But  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
method  of  manufacturing  fat  is  most  obnoxious. 
A pig  is  naturally  an  alert,  vigilant,  extremely 
clever  animal.  In  the  arrangement  of  his  teeth, 
fitted,  as  they  are  for  an  omnivorous  diet,  and  in 
certain  special  peculiarities  well  known  to  the 
physiologist,  he  has  a closer  relationship  to  man 
than  has  any  other  animal.  He  is,  in  fact,  a de- 
throned king ; as  the  reign  of  the  great  pachy- 
derms, of  whom  the  pig  is  the  domesticated 
representative,  was  that  which  geologically  pre- 
ceded the  introduction  of  the  reign  of  man  upon 
earth.  A good  deal  might  be  said  as  to  the 
propriety  of  certain  modes  of  fattening  pigs. 

As  to  this,  however,  the  pig  seems  to  be 
exerting  an  unexpected  and  very  formidable 
revenge.  It  is  now  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
oentury  sinoe  attention  was  called  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a very  distressing  form  of  disease  in 
Germany.  Persons  affected  with  it  seemed 
gradually  to  wither  away.  No  cause  was  detected 
for  their  fading,  but  no  remedy  availed  to  check 
it.  It  was  remarked,  after  a time,  that  the 
disease  only  made  its  appearance  among  those 
who  ate  a certain  kind  of  sausage,  of  which  the 
Germans  were  fond,  raw ; and  that  if  this 
sausage  were  cooked  no  ill  effects  attended  on 
its  consumption.  About  the  same  time  we 
remember  hearing  of  a very  similar  kind  of  ill. 
ness  prevailing  at  Liverpool.  It  was  called  the 
American  disease,  and  was  thought  to  result 
from  over-straining  of  the  mind  by  constant 
attention  to  business.  At  the  present  time  those 
who  put  two  and  two  together  will  be  disposed 
to  attribute  both  those  maladies  to  feeding  on 
diseased  pork.  The  development  in  the  flesh  of 
the  pig  of  a minute  form  of  parasite,  known,  from 
its  hair-like  form,  by  the  name  trichina,  is  now 
an  incontestable  fact.  In  almost  every  European 
country,  except  our  own,  the  attention  of  the 
Government  has  been  called  to  a new  form  of 
disease,  as  menacing  in  its  nature  as  plague  or 
cholera,  and  precautions  are  in  course  of  adoption. 

It  is  considered, — we  are  not  about  to  pledge  our- 
selves to  the  truth  of  the  view,— that  American 
pigs  are  in  especial  affected  with  the  trichina. 
There  has  been,  we  believe  there  is  no  doubt, 
an  immense  mortality  among  the  swine  of 
America,  but  that  has  been  attributed  to  cholera. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  there  is  enough  to  make 
people  cautious.  The  pig  industry  of  America 
has  attained  a gigantic  development,  of  which 
St.  Louis  is  the  centre.  That  capital  may  be  said 
to  be  built  on  pigs.  It  is  called  Porkopolis. 
Choiropolis  it  might  have  been  called  with  more 


etymological  accuracy.  The  pigs  here  slaughtered 
are  reckoned  not  by  thousands,  but  by  millions. 
The  admirable  ingenuity  of  the  American  me- 
chanic has  been  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  the 
oheapest  production  of  sausage-meat.  As  we 
have  machinery  into  which  rags  are  put  at  one 
end,  and  a clean  white  endless  sheet  of  paper 
rolls  out  at  the  other,  so,  at  St.  Louis,  the 
stream  of  hogs  is  turned  into  a sort  of  funnel 
at  one  extreme  of  the  works,  and  sausage-meat 
and  other  forms  of  edible  swine’s  flesh  appear 
at  the  other.  A blow,  such  as  is  contemplated, 
to  the  fair  character  of  the  American  hog  would 
be  the  ruin  of  St.  Louis  ; and  we  are,  therefore, 
very  careful  to  advise  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  matter  to  ascertain  for  themselves  how 
far  Porkopolis  can  show  a clean  bill  of  health. 

The  last  note  of  alarm  on  this  question  comes 
from  easy-going  Madrid.  Trichinm  have  been 
discovered  in  the  bodies  of  Bix  persons  who  have 
died  in  the  Madrid  hospitals.  There  has  been 
an  inquest  into  pig  meat  in  consequence,  and 
the  Madrid  papers  are  calling  for  the  prohibi- 
tion, or  at  all  events  the  rigorous  inspection,  of 
American  meat.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  fair  to 
add  that  we  have  recently  heard  the  very  same 
complaint  made  of  that  favourite  ornament  of 
the  breakfast-table,  the  Westphalia  ham. 

What  is  certain  is  that  a very  terrible,  and,  as 
far  as  is  yet  knowD,  incurame  disease,  is,  or 
may  be,  the  consequence  of  eating  the  flesh  of 
diseased  pigs.  What  is  not  certain  is,  what  pigs 
are  safe,  sound,  and  healthy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  path  of  wisdom 
is  plain.  The  most  effectual  precaution  is  to  eat 
no  pork, — at  least,  until  the  medical  profession 
has  given  its  distinct  opinion  as  to  what  is  safe 
in  England.  For  those  to  whom  this  may  seem 
too  stern  a counsel,  we  would  say, — At  least, 
ascertain  that  any  animal  flesh  you  eat  comes 
from  a source  not  known  to  be  tainted.  And  next, 
let  any  one  remember  that  boiling  is  no  protec- 
tion. Whether  the  temperature  of  212°  Fahr. 
is  high  enough  to  kill  the  trichina  or  its  germs  we 
cannot  say.  But  it  is  certain  that  a joint,  such 
as  a leg  of  pork,  is  not  so  treated  by  boiling  as 
to  approach  the  temperature  of  212°  in  the 
middle  of  the  meat.  Roasting,  indeed,  is  another 
thing  j as  the  heat  of  500°  Fahr.,  or  thereabouts, 
is  enough  to  destroy  the  germs  of  parasitic  life. 
But  even  roasting  does  not  always  make  the 
heat  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  joint.  We 
all  know,  and  many  of  us  like,  underdone  meat. 
No  underdone  pork,  whether  boiled  or  roasted, 
is  safe.  Broiling  in  slices  would  seem  to  be 
the  only  mode  of  cooking  whioh  will  insure 
the  destruction  of  the  trichina).  And  even 
then  we  do  not  counsel  our  friends  to  feast  on 
roasted  or  broiled  triohinco,  however  enveloped  in 
savoury  pig  meat. 


OLD  BUILDINGS  AS  “HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  on  Monday  evening  last,  a 
paper  entitled  “ Historical  Documents  ” was 
read  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  Fellow.  It  con- 
tained the  following  passages : — - 

Among  the  discoveries  of  these  later  times, 
there  is  one  less  noticed  than  steam  and  elec- 
tricity and  all  their  works.  This  is  a new  way 
of  looking  on  the  past, — a new  method  of  writing 
history.  Till  quite  recently  history  was  sup- 
posed to  deal  only  with  grand  and  heroic  events. 
The  actors,  seen  through  the  mist  of  the  past, 
seemed  larger  than  ordinary  men.  The  style 
proper  for  history  was  grander  and  more 
majestic  than  that  of  common  life.  People 
spoke  in  heroic  language  which  it  was  the 
historian’s  duty  to  invent  for  them.  If  the 
speeches  were  proper  to  the  occasion  it  did  not 
matter  that  there  was  not  a particle  of 
evidence  for  their  authenticity.  One  wonders 
if  Livy’s  readers  believed  that  the  speeches 
whioh  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  speakers 
were  ever  really  spoken.  Probably  they  neither 
asked  themselves  the  question  nor  cared  for  the 
answer.  It  was  enough  that  they  were  well 
written  and  fitted  for  the  occasion.  How 
strange  to  U3  now  is  the  old  notion  of  Parlia- 
mentary reporting ; that  Dr.  Johnson’s  idea  of 
what  a speech  Bhould  have  been  should  have 
passed  as  the  actual  Parliamentary  utterance. 
It  was  no  doubt  better,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  what  was  aotually  said  seemed  to  the  readers 
of  no  importance.  Such  an  artistic  presentment 
of  events,  according  to  the  writer’s  notion  of 
them,  may  have  been  better  than  the  reality, 
but  it  is  not  history.  Give  us  the  simple  facts  • 
tell  us  what  really  happened,  the  actual  words  I 


the  people  used  j make  us  realise  the  circum- 
stances aB  they  really  occurred.  A Roman  emperor 
in  a full-bottomed  wig  seemed  no  incongruity ; but 
to  us  it  is  absurd.  To  represent  the  scenes  of 
the  New  Testament  among  the  Meditcval  archi- 
tecture and  with  Mediaaval  costumes,  though  it 
offends  us  less,  we  know  to  be  untrue,  and 
valueless  as  an  historical  record  of  the  times 
they  profess  to  represent.  But  the  smallest 
actual  faot,  however  ordinary  and  common  at 
the  time,  which  happens  to  have  come  down 
to  us,  is  of  absolute  historic  value  as  an  actual 
portion  of  the  perished  life  of  former  times.  It 
enables  us  to  realise  it,  and  the  commoner  the 
fact  the  more  valuable  it  may  be  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Medijeval  representations  of  Scrip- 
ture scenes  are  of  no  historical  value  for  Scrip- 
ture history,  but  they  are  of  absolute  value  for 
Mediaeval  history.  They  are  perfect  and  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  Medimval  ideas  and 
modes  of  thought, — of  Mediaeval  dress  and 
architecture.  Whatever  has  come  down  to  us 
from  any  former  period  is  of  value  for  the  his. 
tory  of  that  period, — even  of  more  value  the 
more  common  and  commonplace  it  is,  for  it 
brings  us  close  to  the  ordinary  lives  of  the 
people.  The  penny  loaves  from  the  baker’s 
shop  at  Pompeii,  the  pots  and  pans  from  the 
houses,  a pair  of  Etruscan  old  shoes,  an  Egyp- 
tian wig,  the  flint  knives  and  arrow-heads  of  the 
old  cave  men,  a child’s  rattle  from  an  aboriginal 
lake  dwelling,  are  more  eloquent  to  us  than  the 
grandest  passages  of  historians.  These  things, 
when  we  can  touch  and  handle  them,  help  us  to 
realise  the  perished  life, — to  feel  near  it. 
Writings  of  no  value  at  the  time,  dealing  with 
unimportant  events,  which,  after  they  had 
served  their  immediate  purpose,  were  mere 
waste  paper,  become  by  their  accidental  preser- 
vation valuable  historical  documents.  Suoh  are 
the  Paston  letters, — mere  ordinary  letters  from 
a boy  at  college  to  his  mother  at  home — the 
accounts  of  house  expenditure  of  an  ordinary 
household,  the  inventories  of  household  goods 
when  on  the  death  of  their  possessor  they 
passed  to  the  next  heir  .... 

The  one  essential  of  such  records,  which 
makes  them  worthy  of  a place  in  our  museums, 
is  that  they  be  authentic,  that  they  be  not 
spurious  copies  or  imitations.  Now,  of  such 
historical  documents,  old  buildings  are  among 
the  most  valuable.  We  cannot  put  them  in  a 
glass  case,  like  a museum  specimen,  but  they 
are  as  well  worth  preserving  authentic  and  un- 
altered, by  whatever  means  we  can,  as  any  of 
the  objects  in  our  museums,  of  which  we  take 
such  care.  Better  than  anything  else  they 
enable  us  to  realise  the  life  of  former  times. 
An  historical  event  becomes  real  to  us  when  we 
enter  the  room  where  it  actually  occurred.  . . . 

The  successive  alterations  in  succeeding 
centuries  do  not  perplex  us.  We  can  trace 
them  all, — they  are  all  authentic.  But  when 
the  restorer  enters,  confounding  the  whole  into 
his  own  notion  of  what  the  building  onoe  was  at 
some  one  time,  destroying  the  authenticity  even 
of  the  original  work  by  scraping  it  and  painting 
it  like  his  own  new  work,  instead  of  the 
pleasures  of  imagination,  we  have  only  per- 
plexity and  a deep  sense  of  the  folly  that  would 
not  leave  the  old  building  alone  to  tell  its  own 
tale.  . . . 

The  principle  on  which  restorers  have  almost 
universally  worked, — that  they  should  bring  an 
old  building  into  harmony  by  removing  later 
additions  and  excrescences,  and  replacing  those 
by  new  work  of  their  own, — has  made  the 
buildings  where  they  have  worked  their  will 
insipid  and  uninteresting  ; it  has  destroyed 
their  charm,  their  individuality,  and  their  art. 

As  to  this,  tastes  may  differ,  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  this  treatment  destroys  an  old 
building  as  a continuous  historical  record.  The 
alterations  and  additions  of  the  successive  gene- 
rations do  not  confuse  ub.  Eaoh  is  clearly 
written  in  the  handwriting  of  its  own  time,  and 
we  can  decipher  the  older  record  under  the 
newer.  The  modern  restorer,  by  his  scraping 
and  rebuilding  of  the  old  work,  makes  it  undis- 
tinguishable  from  his  own  new  work,  and 
destroys  the  whole  accumulated  record  by  his 
power  of  forging  the  writing  of  any  age,  re- 
ducing it  all  to  a modern  imitation  of  some  single 
period.  We  have  no  right  to  do  this.  These 
records  are  not  ours.  Our  duty  is  to  preserve 
them,  and  hand  them  on  to  posterity.  We  may 
not  like  them,  we  may  think  them  ugly ; but 
that  is  a consideration  whioh  has  no  place  in 
regard  to  an  historical  dooument.  We  must  not 
alter  or  falsify  it  to  conform  to  our  notions  of 
what  it  ought  to  have  been.  This  principle  of 
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the  value  of  old  buildings  a3  historical  docu- 
ments seems  so  obvious,  if  we  care  at  all  for 
the  records  and  history  of  the  past  (and  surely 
every  civilised  and  educated  creature  does), 
that  I almost  feel  I should  apologise  for  insisting 
on  it ; but,  among  the  generality  of  people  con- 
nected with  buildings,  it  is  scarcely  acknow- 
ledged and  but  little  practised.  If  it  were,  their 
treatment  of  old  buildings  would  be  different. 
From  their  habits  and  training  they  look  on  them 
as  existing  only  for  use  or  beauty.  This  new  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  historical  documents  is 
shown  by  the  large  measure  of  support  which 
has  been  given  to  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Bill  for 
the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments.  A few 
years  ago  any  member  attempting  to  press  such 
ideas  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  been 
looked  on  as  an  enthusiastic  bore,  and  there  are 
still  members  who  regard  them  as  mere  non- 
sense in  comparison  with  the  sacred  rights  of 
property.  The  arohicecture  of  each  period  is 
influenced  by  the  religious,  historical,  and  lite 
rary  notions  prevailing  at  the  time.  Bub  not 
immediately.  It  lags  behind  the  general  cul- 
ture. It  was  long  before  the  revival  of  classic 
learning  in  Europe  found  its  expression  in  pure 
Classic  architecture,  or  the  romantic  revival  of 
the  last  century  was  embodied  in  the  accu- 
rate and  intelligent  reproduction  of  Mediaeval 
buildings.  And  similarly,  architectural  practice 
is  to  a great  extent  unconscious  still  of  the 
value  of  old  buildings  as  historical  documents,  a 
value  long  felt  by  many  men  of  culture,  but 
which  has  only  lately  found  vocal  expression  in 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings. 

I cannot  give  a better  instance  of  this  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  value  of  old  buildings  as 
historical  documents  than  a sentence  from  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett’s  “ Book  on  Building.”  “ Rich 
people,”  ho  says,  “ who  know  little  of  these 
things  from  their  own  experience,  may  take  my 
word  for  it,  as  a builder  of  no  small  experience 
both  on  a large  and  small  scale,  that  the  restora- 
tion of  a great  old  church  ....  will  pay  them 
infinitely  better  interest  for  their  money,  in 
every  way  that  they  can  wish  to  have  it,  than 
anything  new  that  they  can  build.  (Of  course 
I am  only  speaking  of  ornamental  outlay  in 
building.)  Just  now  there  is  St.  Alban’s  Abbey 
....  It  wants  at  least  30.000Z.  to  restore  it 
safely  and  thoroughly.  Set  the  best  architect 
you  think  you  know  to  build  you  the  finest 
church  he  can  for  30,000Z.  Do  you  imagine  you 
would  get  anything  comparable  to  St.  Alban’s  ?” 
There  is  no  hint  here  of  an  old  building  being 
of  historical  value ; and  in  his  second  edition 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett  notices  the  idea  only  to 
abuse  it.  He  looks  on  St.  Alban's  as  so  much 
work  done  to  his  hand  as  a basis  for  carrying 
out  his  own  ideas  of  architecture.  And  in  the 
restoration  which  is  going  on  he  is  carrying  out 
these  ideas. 

Mr.  Stevenson  went  on  to  speak  of  the  elevation 
of  the  new  west  front  of  St.  Alban’s  which  had 
been  published.  It  had  been  asserted  that,  as 
no  traces  remain  of  the  original  Early  English 
front,  the  restoration  must  be  an  invention  of 
everything  except  the  very  Late  Perpendicular 
window,  and  that  this  is  in  such  a state  of  decay 
that  “ any  restoration  of  it  would  be  only  re- 
building a modern  copy  of  what  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  as  high  an  authority  as  any  ia  the 
world  * a very  bad  specimen  of  a very  bad  style.’  ” 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  ruinous  state  of  this 
window  is  denied  by  others.  We  were  further  told 
that  “ Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  who  has  become  legal 
master  of  the  position,  through  the  cessation  of 
the  subsciptions  and  the  committee  being  left 
not  only  without  funds  but  in  considerable  debt, 
has  determined  not  to  rebuild  it,  nor  to  attempt 
an  imaginary  restoration  of  the  unknown  Early 
English  design,  but  to  adopt  the  Early  Decorated 
or  Geometrical  style.”  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  in 
the  course  of  a correspondence  in  the  Times, 
had  stated  that  his  design  had  been  “ univer- 
sally admired,”  and  that  it  had  been  held  by  all 
who  had  seen  it  to  be  far  preferable  to  Mr.  John 
Scott’s  design.  But  the  comparative  merit  of 
the  two  designs  was  a matter  of  comparative 
indifference  to  those  who  deplored  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  front,  which  was,  in  his 
opinion,  far  better,  in  its  Bimple  dignity,  than 
either  of  the  rival  designs  in  question.  Mr. 
Stevenson  then  went  on  to  criticise  the  propor- 
tions and  details  of  Sir  Edmund’s  proposed  win- 
dow, which  he  characterised  as  a specimen  of 
“ Strawberry  Hill”  Gothic.  The  sill  of  the 
window  was  curved, — i.e.,  higher  in  the  oentre 
than  at  the  sides ; some  of  the  tracery  inter- 
laced like  basket-work ; the  openings  in  the 


tracery  of  the  two  side  circles  of  the  head  were 
larger  than  those  in  the  larger  central  circle  ; 
and  there  were  other  mistakes  characteristic  of 
amateur  work. 

Sir  Edmund  Backett’s  views,  Mr.  Steven- 
son  proceeded,  are  at  least  logical,  and  they 
have  old  authority  on  their  side.  Like  the 
Mediaeval  architects,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
destroy  old  work,  as  in  this  case,  because, 
like  them,  he  believes  he  can  replace  it 
with  better  designs  of  his  own.  But  he  is 
almost  singular  in  these  views.  This  opinion  of 
the  merit  of  their  own  designs,  as  compared 
with  older  ones,  is  not  generally  held  by  modern 
artists  or  thinkers.  Restorers  profess  to  try  to 
try  to  keep  the  old  designs,  even  if  for  some 
reasons  they  are  compelled  to  substitute  nsw 
work  of  their  own.  It  is  those  who  are  most 
original  in  producing  new  work  who  have  the 

greatest  veneration  for  the  old 

I do  not  forget  that  buildings  are  something 
more  than  historical  records ; they  have  value, 
besides,  for  their  beauty  as  works  of  art  and  for 
their  practical  uses,  which,  in  dealing  with  them, 
an  architect  must  take  into  account.  As  to  their 
beauty,  it  is  a question  whether  it  is  not  better 
preserved  by  leaving  them  alone  than  by  restora- 
tion as  commonly  carried  out.  I certainly  think 
so,  and  I know  many  painters  agree  with  me. 
As  to  their  use,  it  is  right  to  keep  an  old  building 
in  use.  It  is  the  Burest  way  of  preserving  it. 

It  is  to  their  being  turned  to  some  nse,  seldom 
that  for  which  they  were  built,  that  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  almost  every  ancient  building 
we  possess.  If  not  used  they  fall  into  ruin  from 
negleot,  or  disappear  as  stone-quarries.  Not  the 
Goths  or  Vandals  destroyed  the  great  buildings 
of  Rome,  but  the  Romans  themselves,  when, 
from  tho  decay  of  the  city,  they  had  ceased  to 
be  used.  Tho  Emperor  Majorian,  in  the  fifth 
century,  “ a great  and  heroic  character,  such  as 
sometimes  arises  in  a degenerate  age  to  vindi- 
cate the  honour  of  the  human  species”  (Gibbon, 
vi.  166),  " attempted  to  stop  the  destruction  by 
a fine  of  2,0001.  sterling  on  every  magistrate 
allowing  it,  and  amputation  of  both  hands  and  a 

whipping  on  their  officers.” 

The  Parthenon,  the  Pantheon,  and  most  of 
the  Egyptian  temples  which  remain,  were  pre- 
served as  Christian  ohurches  ; the  amphi- 
theatres of  Rome,  Nimes,  Arles,  and  the  theatre 
at  Orange,  as  Mediaeval  fortresses.  We  have 
emerged  from  barbarism  and  acknowledge  the 
value  of  old  buildings,  independently  of  their 
use,  and  would  not  now  destroy  the  Parthenon 
or  the  Colissenm,  though  practically  useless  ; 
yet  an  old  building  is  more  safe  if  we  can  find 
a use  for  it.  But  unless  we  act  like  barbarians, 
we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  an  historical  record, 
and  we  must  leave  it  unused  if  its  UBe  involves 
alterations  which  injure  its  historical  value.  It 
is  worth  the  cost.  I can  conceive  no  better 
employment  of  our  wealth.  Yet  it  is  riches 
which  is  the  great  destroyer.  The  City  Com- 
panies have  latterly  been  employing  their  wealth 
in  pulling  down  their  old  halls  and  building  new 
ones,  in  destroying  the  few  old  buildings  which 
remain  in  London  to  increase  their  income  from 
their  sites. 

In  churches  a more  serious  question  than 
mere  convenience  arises,  for  it  is  urged  that  all 
considerations  most  give  way  to  the  proper  con- 
duct of  divine  worship.  This  plea  is  unanswer- 
able. The  new  practices  introduced  in  this 
generation  into  the  worship  of  the  church 
must  involve  some  changings  in  the  fittings. 
But  it  is  made  an  excuse  for  changes  by  no 
means  involved  in  it.  One  cannot  ask  a congre- 
gation who  have  ceased  to  feel  the  old  custom 
of  responses  by  the  clerk  a fitting  mode  of  con- 
ducting service,  to  retain  a three-decker  pulpit 
which  conceals  the  altar ; but  this  and  similar 
changes  is  no  reason  why  the  walls  should  be 
stripped  of  their  plaster,  the  old  monuments 
torn  down  from  them  and  collected  in  a batch 
out  of  Bight,  the  floor,  which  was  often  a curious 
page  of  history,  taken  up  and  replaced  by  Min- 
ton’s tiles,  the  rich  classic  oak  panelling  of  the 
chancel  removed,  and  even  Perpendicular  win- 
dows and  roofs  destroyed  because  we  dislike 
the  style 

I have  sometimes  wondered  whether  the  influ- 
ences of  this  Institute  could  be  exercised  in 
bringing  about  a discussion  of  restorations 
before  they  took  place.  Professional  habits  are 
against  it,  bat  it  might  be  justifiable  on  the 
grounds  that  our  ancient  monuments  are  the 
property  of  the  public  and  of  posterity.  The 
standing  of  the  Institute  would  give  weight  and 
authority  to  its  opinions,  and  I am  confident  the 
more  the  question  is  discussed,  the  more  will 


opinion  lean  to  preserving  our  old  buildings  as 
they  are. 

One  thing  I am  sure  of,  that  unless  the 
present  continued  destruction  and  alteration  of 
old  buildings  cease,  our  descendants  will  have 
hardly  one  left  to  look  at.  The  whole  records 
of  the  past  will  have  become  merely  nineteenth- 
century  records 

Each  alteration  as  it  ocours  may  seem  of 
little  moment;  but  the  process  is  universally 
penetrating  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy  into 
the  remotest  localities.  It  is  rampant  in  France 
and  Italy  and  all  over  Europe,  and  soon  hardly  a 
building  will  be  left  a continuous  and  authentic 
record  of  the  past.  One  City  church  a year 
pulled  down,  or  its  iuterior  architecture  destroyed 
by  pulling  out  its  old  fittings,  may  seem  of  little 
matter,  but  this  rate  will  insure  the  destruction 
of  all  of  them  in  a short  lifetime.  It  is  false  to 
plead  spiritual  benefit  as  a reason.  The  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  spend  the  proceeds  of 
their  destruction,  and  more,  in  restoring  chancels 
and  churches,  which  is  too  often  only  another 
mode  of  destroying  them  as  historical  docu- 
ments  

Opinion,  as  indicated  by  the  public  press  and 
in  many  other  ways,  is  going  against  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  restoration  and  more  and  more 
appreciating  the  value  of  old  buildings  as  his- 
torical records,  and  I do  not  despair  that  even 
architects  and  the  clergy  may  come  round  to 
this  view  before  all  the  old  buildings  of  Europe 
are  destroyed  as  historical  documents  by  resto- 
ration. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  OLD  BUILDINGS. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute on  Monday  evening  laBt,  Mr.  John  Which- 
cord,  president,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  W.  Q.  Orchard- 
son,  R.A.,  was  presented,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
attending  for  the  first  time  since  his  election  as 
an  Honorary  Associate. 

The  applications  for  membership  included  the 
names  of  nine  gentlemen  who  desire  to  become 
Fellows,  and  no  fewer  than  seventy-three  who 
seek  to  be  elected  Associates. 

Mr.  J.  J.  StevenBon,  Fellow,  then  read  a paper 
entitled  “ Historical  Documents,”  of  which  we 
give  some  portions  on  another  page. 

The  discussion  was  commenced  by  the  reading 
of  a letter  from  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  whose 
presence  had  been  invited,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived a copy  of  the  extracts  from  the  paper 
which  we  have  printed.  The  gist  of  Sir 
Edmund’s  letter  is  contained  in  the  following 
extracts  : — 

”...  I shall  appear  ungrateful  for  the  com- 
pliments he  (Mr.  Stevenson)  pays  me  in  saying 
that  ‘ my  views  are  at  least  logical,  and  have  old 
authority  on  their  side,  and  that  I am  like  the 
mediaeval  builders  ; ’ but  I cannot  help  it,  any 
more  than  I cm  return  them,  or  pronounce 
his  views  either  logical  or  mediaeval,  or  anything 
but  irrational  and  absurd.  Moreover,  it  appears 
that,  however  logical  and  supported  by  authority 
my  views  may  be,  my  practice  is  heretical  and 
dreadful.  ‘ Sir  Edmund  Beckett  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  destroy  old  work,  because  he  believes  he 
can  replace  it  with  better  designs  of  his  own.’ 
Thero  is  a sense  in  which  that  is  true,  and 
another  in  which  it  is  false,  as  is  usual  in  many 
ingenious  libels  and  mis-statements : the  public 
are  intended  to  take  it  in  one  Bense,  and  the 
author  will  defend  it  in  the  other  as  soon  as  he 
is  taken  by  the  throat  and  made  to  say  what  he 
means.  If  * old  work  ’ means  comparatively 
modern  brick  walls,  with  the  old  ornamental 
stones  tumbled  in  as  rubble,  parapets  of  the 
churchwarden  style,  lime-washed  daubs  of  Bham 
panels  on  rotten  thin  boards  of  the  last  century, 
roof-timbers  which  your  oldest  member  con- 
demned as  unfit  to  stay  fifty  years  ago,  and 
which  would  probably  have  all  fallen  together 
with  their  attached  irons  in  the  snow  of  the  last 
two  winters,  and  perhaps  brought  down  the 
whole  clearstory,  and  more,  with  them,  then  un- 
doubtedly he  is  right,  and  may  make  the  most 
he  can  of  it.  But  if  he  really  knows  anything  of 
what  he  writes  about  (which  I doubt,  from  cer- 
tain internal  indications),  he  knows  that  not  a 
single  bit  of  genuine  Gothic  work,  or  work  of  any 
architectural  pretension  at  all  of  any  date, 
either  in  wood  or  stone,  has  been  destroyed  at 
St.  Alban’s  since  I have  had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  if  it  was  capable  of  standing  safely  any 
longer.  Of  course  ignorant  people  can  pronounce 
anything  capable  of  standing  because  they 
see  it  stand  ; and  then  others,  who  are  not 
quite  so  ignorant,  but  something  worse,  avail 
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themselves  of  such  statements  by  saying  that 
‘ the  ruinous  state  of  (whatever  it  may  be)  is 
denied  by  others,’  and  so  avoid  pledging  any 
reputation  of  their  own  or  of  anybody  else  to  the 
denial,  and  yet  take  the  benefit  of  it : a mode  of 
controversy  which  is  thoroughly  contemptible, 
but  too  common  in  other  matters  as  in  tbiB.  The 
fact  is  that  the  west  front  of  St.  Alban’s  ceased 
to  exist  as  architecture,  except  the  central  part, 
and  became  brick  walls,  long  ago ; and  now  the 
central  part  also  is  simply  dead  of  old  age,  bad 
construction,  and  worse  bnilding,  and  stone 
entirely  unfit  for  external  use,  and  has  only  two 
alternatives — to  fall  down,  or  to  be  rebuilt 
before  it  falls.  Fortunately  enough  remains  of 
the  inside  of  the  porches  to  enable  them  to  be, 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  restored,  i.e ., 
retaining  some  of  the  old  6tones  together  with 
some  new  ones  copying  the  old.  Many  of  the 
external  arch  stones  of  the  central  porch  have 
also  been  found  used  as  rubble  in  the  modern 
walls;  that  being  so,  the  only  question  is  the 
mode  of  rebuilding  the  west  front,  except  the 
porches,  and  that  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  present  subject  of  ‘ Historical  Documents,’ 
as  Mr.  Stevenson  absurdly  calls  it,  as  if  auy 
good  were  to  be  done  by  using  common  words 
in  a sense  in  whioh  no  man  understands  them. 
It  can  never  be  a historical  monument  (to  speak 
English  and  not  nonsense)  again.  Even  if  any- 
one proposed  to  copy  it,  there  is  absolutely  no 
architecture  to  copy,  except  that  vile  Perpendi- 
cular window,  about  the  ugliest  in  England. 
Bad  as  it  is,  I contemplated  letting  it  alone 
if  it  would  have  stood  being  let  alone ; but 
it  would  not,  and  I will  certainly  not 
spend  sixpence  in  rebuilding  or  copying  such 
a thing,  whioh  is  the  real  meaning  of  ‘re- 
storing ’ it,  in  its  present  condition ; nor  would 
I let  anybody  else,  if  there  were  anyone  so 
foolish  as  to  offer  it,  spoil  the  whole  design  by 
sticking  in  such  a window  as  that,  which  never 
had  any  business  there  at  all,  and  belongs  to 
the  period  when  the  depravity  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Albans  had  become  the  scandal  of  all 
England.  Nearly  all  the  original  windows  in 
the  church,  except  some  of  the  clearstory  lan- 
cets, are  Decorated,  and  [therefore  so  are  the 
seven  new  ones  which  I have  inserted  already 
in  the  formerly  dark  bays  of  the  aisles,  which 
everybody  can  see  are  an  immense  improve- 
ment to  the  church.  I am  quite  disappointed 
to  see  nothing  in  the  extracts,  but  you  will 
doubtless  have  the  defect  supplied,  of  the  criti- 
cism of  which  Mr.  Stevenson  gave  me  notice  in 
his  letter  inviting  me  |to  come  and  make  sport 
for  the  Philistines  this  evening,  ‘ on  the  infe- 
riority of  the  new  west  window  to  the  present 
one  both  in  design  and  proportions.’  Design 
being  a matter  of  taste,  it  will  be  very  easy  for 
him  to  dispose  of,  and  I am  very  glad  to  find 
that  such  a critic  as  Mr.  Stevenson  does  disap- 
prove of  it.  I should  be  more  alarmed  than  I 
have  been  at  anything  I have  heard  of  if  he  did 
not.  And  I am  too  much  used  to  such  criticism 
of.  designs  which  end  in  being  generally  ad- 
mired, and  sometimes  even  copied,  when  they 
are  done,  to  pay  much  attention  to  it,  especially 
after  the  many  opinions  I have  already  received 
in  favour  of  this  design,  and  some  letters  beg- 
ging that  I will  not  alter  it,  which,  perhaps, 
some  persons  may  think  superfluous.  But  when 
he  talks  of  the  inferiority  of  the  new  proportions 
to  the  old  ones,  he  is  evidently  drawing  a bow 
at  a venture,  and  taking  for  granted  that,  with 
my  usual  audacity,  I have  altered  them  for 
nothing  but  my  own  fancy.  And  yet  he  could 
very  easily  have  ascertained,  as  the  drawings 
are  published,  that  the  outlines  of  the  new  and 
old  windows  are  identical,  as  [well  as  the  num- 
ber of  the  lights,  except  what  is  due  to  the  arched 
sill,  which  is  necessary  for  any  sound  construc- 
tion there,  as  the  present  window  actually 
stands  on  the  thin  vaulting  of  the  porch ; or 
else  we  must  have  had  a window  of  really  dif- 
ferent and  worse  proportions.  ...  It  is 
really  what  they  call  breaking  flies  upon  the 
wheel,  instead  of  blowing  them  away,  to  criticise 
the  platitudes  and  paradoxes  of  which  the  ex- 
tracts, at  any  rate,  are  composed,  apart  from 
these  special  blunders  about  St.  Albans,  which 
were  obviously  meant  to  be  tho  plums  of  this 
very  heavy  pudding.  Still,  a specimen  or  two 
are  irresistible ; for  here  is  the  very  latest 
nostrum  of  the  anti-restorationists  for  keeping 
up  old  buildings : — ‘ It  is  right  to  keep  an  old 
building  in  use ; it  is  the  surest  way  of  pre- 
serving it.  . . . If  not  used  they  fall  into 
ruin.’  That,  then,  is  the  true  way  to  restore 
churches  that  are  on  the  point  of  falling;  go  on 
boldly  nsing  them.  Never  mind  if  people  tell 


you  they  are  dangerous.  Probably  they  know 
nothing  about  it ; at  any  rate,  ‘ some  people 
deny  it.’  If  a congregation  is  buried  in  the 
ruins,  what  can  be  a more  glorious  and  beauti- 
ful end  ? If  cracks  are  heard  and  Been,  and 
stones  begin  to  fall  ocoaaionally  byway  of  warn- 
ing,  why  then,  perhaps,  you  must  give  it  up, 
and  wait  serenely  for  its  fall,  as  they  did  at 
Chichester  when  they  found  the  tower  hope- 
less. The  ruin  will  still  be  very  interesting  to 
artists,  who,  Mr.  Stevenson  assures  us,  specially 
agree  with  him,  and  I daresay  they  do.  But 
though  use  is  the  thing  to  keep  buildings  in  re- 
pair, we  must  have  no  restoration  for  such  a 
base  object  as  use.  ‘ Unless  wo  act  like  bar- 
barians ....  we  must  leave  it  unused,  if 
its  use  involves  alterations  which  injure  its  his- 
torical value,’  as,  of  course,  every  restoration 
and  every  new  stone  put  in  for  repair  pro  tanto 
does.  To  people  of  this  order  of  mind  and  un- 
derstanding Southwell  is  as  Stonehenge  and  St. 
Albans  as  Avebury  or  a Cmsar’s  Camp ” 

Mr.  William  White  said  that  the  subject  of 
the  paper  was  one  on  which  he  had  had  many 
small  controversies  with  the  Anti-restoration 
Society,  not  that  he  objected  to  the  principles 
that  they  propounded,  nor  to  the  principles  which 
had  been  propounded  in  the  paper.  Some  years 
ago  he  had  fully  expressed  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  in  the  following  lines,  which  he  saw  no 
reason  to  alter  or  modify  now,  viz. : — 

“ If  I should  seem  to  be  an  opponent  of  the  advocates 
of  conservation,  it  is  not  that  I object  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples or  to  the  practice  of  conservation,  but  only  to  the 
exaggerated  ideas  of  what  is  possible  and  what  is  prudent 
in  a proposed  retention  of  old  work.  They  deal,  as  I 
think,  lightly  rather  than  wisely  with  the  real  practical 
difficulties  attending  and  surrounding  it,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  surprising  if  zeal  rather  than  deference  or  discretion 
should  guide  their  counsels.” 

While,  however,  these  were  his  views,  he  felt 
he  could  not  for  a moment  pretend  to  assert 
that  there  had  not  bsen  a most  lamentable 
want  of  conservation  in  the  practice  of  restora- 
tion, although  architects  were  not  responsible 
for  all  the  destruction  that  had  been  done. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  White  referred  to  the  work 
lately  done  at  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  destruction  of  the  south 
corbel-table. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  thought  that  Mr.  Steven, 
son’s  arguments  had  been  pretty  completely 
answered  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  Mr. 
Street,  and  others,  on  former  occasions  when 
the  subject  had  been  before  the  Institute.  He 
(the  speaker)  had  as  great  a reverence  for  old 
work  as  Mr.  Stevenson  or  any  one  else  could 
have,  but  he  had  an  utter  abhorrence  for  the 
abominations  known  as  pews.  If  everything 
that  was  “ historical  ” in  a building  was  to  be 
preserved,  that  would  include  every  detail  of 
construction,  however  bad,  that  had  ever  been 
put  into  it, — for  all  the  vile  things  that  had  been 
done  to  churches,  whether  the  work  of  the 
churchwarden  or  of  the  village  carpenter,  were 
part  of  the  history  of  the  buildings,  and  should, 
on  Mr.  Stevenson’s  showing,  be  preserved.  A 
much  more  reasonable  contention  would  be  that 
nothing  that  was  of  real  artistic  worth  in  a 
church, — whether  of  the  time  of  the  Georges  or 
of  whatever  period  it  might  be, — should  be 
removed  or  destroyed.  He  quite  agreed  with 
the  strictures  that  had  been  passed  by  Mr. 
Stevenson  on  the  restoration  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  Dublin.  That  building  as  it  now 
appeared  was  a most  ruinous  piece  of  restora- 
tion, and  it  made  the  intelligent  beholder 
miserable  to  walk  through  it.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  White  that  architects  who  were  engaged  in 
restoration  were  not  responsible  for  all  the 
damage  that  had  been  done  by  vicars,  church- 
wardens, and  others,  often  behind  the  backs  and 
in  direct  defiance  of  the  architects.  Mr.  Steven- 
son had  alluded  to  chancels.  Would  he  desire 
that  the  history  of  the  chancels  should  be  left  ? 

A pretty  history  it  would  be, — a history  of  the 
most  awful  robbery  that  was  conceivable, — lead 
taken  off  the  roofs,  and  tiles  substituted ; fine 
old  oak  roof  timbers  taken  off,  and  miserable 
fir  poles  put  in  their  place.  He  had  had  the 
felicity  of  compelling  some  of  the  perpetrators 
of  these  acts  to  make  restitution,  and  ho  only 
regretted  that  others  were  beyond  his  reach. 

Colonel  Lenox  Prendergast,  Hon.  Associate, 
expressed  a hope  that  the  suggestion  thrown 
out  in  the  paper  that  the  Institute  should  take 
some  special  means  to  prevent  reckless  restora- 
tions would  not  fall  to  the  ground.  If  it  were 
generally  known  that  the  Institute  was  pre- 
pared with  alacrity  to  come  forward  and  give 
its  opinion  upon  questions  of  restoration  sub- 
mitted to  it,  he  could  not  but  think  that  many  a 
valuable  detail  in  an  ancient  building  would  be 


preserved,  and  that  many  a mistake  would  be 
avoided.  The  speaker  advocated  the  exercise 
of  great  care  in  the  restoration  of  such  build- 
ings as  those  left  by  Wren,  and  expressed 
the  opinion  that  their  restoration  where 
necessary  should  be  of  the  most  conservative 
character,  and  should  be  entrusted  only  to  those 
architects  who  were  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  grammar  of  the  style  in  which  Wren 
worked. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  pointed  out  that  the 
Institute  had  already  in  existence  a committee 
of  the  kind  suggested,  whereupon 

Mr.  John  Hebb  asked  whether  the  committee 
ever  met. 

The  Chairman  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Professor  Kerr  thought  that  the  altercation 
between  the  author  of  the  paper  and  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  must  be  left  to  the  parties. 
It  might  be  said,  however,  as  bearing  upon 
Mr.  Christian’s  observations,  that  it  was  quite 
clear  that  Mr.  Stevenson  did  not  intend  to 
confine  his  consideration  of  the  subject  to 
churches.  He  had  a much  larger  and  a much 
more  important  purpose,  and  that  was  to  impress 
upon  the  public  the  desirability  of  retaining 
relics  of  antiquity  in  the  shape  of  buildings  of 
all  periods  alike  for  the  sake  of  the  interest 
which  attached  to  them.  Now  he  (the  speaker) 
was  not  one  of  those  who  lived  in  the  past, 
though  he  was  afraid  Mr.  Stevenson  was,  bnt  at 
the  same  time  he  sympathised  with  him  in  his 
desire  to  a great  extent,  as  all  architects  and 
cultured  men  must  do. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Stevenson,  expressed  his  regret  that  a 
paper  so  suggestive  and  provocative  of  discus- 
sion could  not  be  fully  discussed  on  that  occasion 
for  want  of  time. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  in  replying  on  the  discussion, 
said,  with  regard  to  Sir  Edmund  Beckett’s 
letter,  that  hard  words  broke  no  bones,  but  he 
would  say  that  he  quoted  the  case  of  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey  as  a notable  instance  of  destructive 
“ restoration,”  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
Sir  Edmund  was  not  an  architect.  He  regretted 
that  Sir  Edmund  had  not  been  present,  because 
if  he  had,  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  might  possibly  have 
received  some  benefit  from  the  criticisms  which 
had  been  passed  upon  Sir  Edmund’s  proposed 
west  window, — criticisms  which  all  who  were 
conversant  with  Gothic  architecture  would  say 
were  just, — and  Sir  Edmund  himself  might  have 
received  no  harm.  In  reply  to  Sir  Edmund’s 
query  whether  he  (the  speaker)  would  look  upon 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey  as  he  looked  on  Avebury  or 
Cmsar’s  Camp,  he  replied,  Certainly ; it  also  is 
a piece  of  English  history.  In  the  course  of 
other  observations,  Mr.  Stevenson  contended 
that  the  evil  of  restoration  was  seen  in  the 
admissions  of  architects  themselves,  who 
lamented  the  destruction  of  old  and  interesting 
work.  Bnt  such  destruction  was  inseparable 
from  “ restoration,”  and  architects  should  there- 
fore set  their  faces  against  unnecessary  meddling 
with  old  buildings. 


THE  EXETER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 

This  society  held  its  quarterly  meeting  at  the 
College  Hall,  South-street,  on  the  21th  ult., 
Archdeacon  Woollcombe  presiding.  The  Rev. 
J.  L.  Fulford  read  the  report.  In  the  com- 
mencement allusion  was  made  to  the  removal 
of  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  old  King  John 
Tavern,  South-street,  which  formerly  had  a pic- 
turesque half  - timbered  front,  and  oarved 
figures  of  singular  character  on  its  door-posts 
and  angle-posts.  The  front  waB  removed  in 
1834  to  widen  the  street.  Among  works  now  in 
progress  or  preparation,  Wynard's  Almshouses, 
Exeter,  to  be  re-roofed  and  repaired,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  Goodleigh  Church,  North  Devon, 
under  Mr.  Ashworth’s  direction,  were  mentioned. 
Designs  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Hayward  for  a 
new  chancel  and  reseating  St.  Petrock’s  Churob, 
Exeter;  also  for  the  restoring  of  South  Tawton 
Church  by  the  same  architects.  Besides  an 
iron  church  in  St.  Sidwell’s  parish,  a new 
ohurch  (Sf.  Matthew’s)  is  shortly  to  be  begun 
in  a district  formed  out  of  St.  Sidwell’s  and 
St.  James’s.  This  and  the  western  extension 
of  St.  James’s  Church,  now  in  progress,  are  by 
Mr.  R.  M.  Fulford.  The  nave  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Plymouth,  is  to  be  rebuilt,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Prynne,  and  a new  church,  by  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn,  is  to  be  erected  at  Nott,  in  the 
pariah  of  Revelstoke. 

Mr.  Ashworth  then  read  a paper,  “ Notes  on 
some  North  Devon  Churches.”  The  central  tower 
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of  the  noble  church  of  Crediton  presents  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  English  architecture,  the 
clearstory  showing  a fine  range  of  Perpendicular 
windows  from  end  to  end,  and  its  magnitude 
reminding  us  that  it  was  the  chief  collegiate 
church  of  the  diocese.  Lapford,  Coleridge, 
Chawleigh,  and  Chulmleigh  churches  were  de- 
scribed, with  details  of  their  rich  screens  and 
well-proportioned  towers,  especially  those  of 
Chulmleigh,  Bishop’s  Nympton,  Sonth  Molton, 
and  Chittlehampton.  Atherington  church,  with 
its  rich  screen,  but  not  fitting  the  part  of  the 
church  it  occnpies,  its  graceful  tower  and  monu- 
ments of  the  Bassetts  of  Umberleigh,  came 
next,  then  the  church  of  Tawstock,  within  the 
domain  of  Tawstock  Court,  rich  in  monuments 
of  the  Bourohiers,  earls  of  Bath,  having  a 
Decorated  nave  with  very  singular  piers  and 
arches,  a tall  central  tower  with  transepts  north 
and  south,  and  a richly-roofed  Perpendicular 
south  chancel  aisle.  Opposite  to  this,  across 
the  river,  is  Bishop’s  Tawton,  a picturesque 
church  with  low  tower  and  crocheted  stone 
spire.  The  manor  was  of  old  the  property  of  the 
bishops  of  Exeter,  and  a square  building  with 
low,  almost  detached  turrets  near  the  church  is 
pointed  out  as  the  episoopal  residence.  Barn- 
staple, it  was  remarked,  has  only  one  church  of 
any  antiquity,  that  of  S3.  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
in  its  churchyard  the  ancient  chapel  of  St. 
Anne,  raised  on  one  more  ancient  dedicated  to 
St.  Sabina,  now  does  duty  as  the  Grammar 
School.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a num- 
ber of  plans,  details,  drawings,  and  sketches  in 
water-colour. 


THE  EMPEROR’S  WINDOW,  ST.  LORENZ 
CHURCH,  NUREMBERG. 

In  the  beautiful  ohurch  of  St.  Lorenz,  which 
is  the  largest  in  Nuremberg,  and  dates  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  a magnificent  stained-glass 
window  was  unveiled  a few  days  ago.  It  is 
called  the  Emperor’s  Window,  and  is  in  honour 
of  the  piety  and  patriotic  achievements  of  the 
Emperor  William  of  Germany.  The  burgomaster 
of  Nuremberg,  who  performed  the  ceremony  of 
unveiling,  and  who  was  accompanied  on  the 
occasion  by  the  committee  which  had  raised  the 
funds  for  the  window,  briefly  referred  to 
the  origin  of  this  work  of  art.  The  design,  he 
said,  was  by  Professor  Wanderer.  The  principal 
pioture  represents  the  old  monaroh  wearing  his 
Imperial  crown  and  a mantle  of  gold,  and 
kneeling  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  in  a hall  before 
a cruoifix.  In  the  distance  an  old  castle,  the 
cradle  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  is  visible ; in  one 
of  the  lower  divisions  there  is  a representation 
of  the  old  city  of  Nuremberg  ; at  the  foot  is  the 
following  inscription,  “ In  the  fifteenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  His  Majesty,  King  Ludwig  II.,  of 
Bavaria,  this  window  was  given  by  citizens  of 
Nuremberg  in  memory  of  the  Union  of  Germany 
and  in  celebration  of  the  eighty-second  birthday 
of  His  Majesty,  the  German  Emperor  William 
the  Victorious.”  Above  this  inscription  are  the 
coats  of  arms  of  Germany  and  Bavaria.  In  two 
opposite  side  sections  of  the  window  are  pages 
bearing  the  coats  of  arms  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine. Another  ornament  of  the  work  consists 
in  the  figures  of  the  four  Biblical  heroes,  David, 
Gideon,  Maccabteus,  and  Joshua.  The  ceremony, 
which  was  numerously  attended,  opened  and 
closed  with  the  performance  of  pieces  of  sacred 
music. 


What  is  a “ Ton’’? — Is  it  not  time  that 
some  uniform  measurement  were  introduced  in 
the  metal  trade  P At  present  the  vagaries  of  a 
“ton”  are  most  amusing.  Thus,  a smelter’s 
ton  of  copper  ore  is  21  cwt.,  and  weighs  2,352  lb., 
the  manufactured  copper  being  sold  at  2,440  lb. 
to  the  ton.  Coke  for  a run-out  fire  is  bought 
2,000  lb.  to  the  ton.  A ton  of  pig-iron  for  a 
forge  is  2,268  lb.,  blooms  being  sold  at  2,464  lb. 
to  the  ton,  and  2,700  lb.  constituting  a ton  of 
refined  metal.  Coals  on  the  American  continent 
are  bought  at  2,240  lb.  to  the  ton,  and  retailed  at 
2,000  lb.  to  the  ton.  In  England  they  are  always 
bought  and  sold  at  2,240  lb.,  except  at  Newcastle, 
where  they  are  shipped  by  the  chaldron 
of  30  cwt.  of  3,380  lb.,  and  Newcastle  coals  are 
to-day  so  bought  and  sold  in  Quebec,  Canada. 
Would  it  not  be  best  to  adopt  the  so-oalled 
metre-ton  (of  1,000  kilogrammes)  of  the  Euro- 
p ian  continent  ? But  then  this  would  inevitably 
lead  to  the  final  adoption  of  the  decimal  system, 
against  the  introduction  of  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  advantages,  we  are  at  present 
struggling  with  all  our  might. — Iron. 


UPTON  NEW  CHURCH. 

The  ancient  church  of  Upton-oum-Chalvey, 
Slough,  Bucks,  having  been  neglected  and 
allowed  to  fall  into  utter  ruin  during  the  last  gene- 
ration, the  present  parish  church  was  erected  to 
supply  its  place.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  then 
Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  laid  the  foundation 
stone,  and  the  church  was  consecrated  the  1st 
day  of  July,  1837.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Scamp,  of  Windsor  Castle,  who  also  built 
Queen  Adelaide’s  Church  at  Malton.  It  failed 
to  satisfy  the  parishioners,  and  repeated  efforts 
were  made  to  substitute  for  it  a better  building, 
but,  owing  to  various  causes,  these  did  not 
succeed  until  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  the 
present  vicar,  the  Rev.  Pownoll  W.  Phipps,  and 
several  influential  parishioners  determined  to 
start  afresh.  The  matter  was  taken  up  warmly 
by  all  classes.  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott,  son  of 
the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  was  appointed  archi- 
tect, and  the  result  of  their  effort  may  now  be 
seen  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  building  now 
completed. 

The  part  already  erected  consists  of  one  bay 
of  the  new  nave  with  its  aisles,  north  and  south 
transepts,  a chancel  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  north  and  south  porches,  an  organ- 
ohamber,  and  vestries.  The  style  of  architecture 
adopted  is  the  Transition  between  Early  English 
and  Decorated,  and  this  has  been  treated 
throughout  with  considerable  freedom.  This 
ohurch  is  built  on  a dignified  Beale,  the  principal 
dimensions  being  as  follows: — Width  of  nave, 
25  ft. ; width  acrosBnave  and  aisles,  57  ft.j  height 
of  nave  walls  to  springing  of  roof,  37  ft. ; height 
of  nave  ceiling,  53  ft. ; height  of  cross  on  nave 
gable,  61  ft. ; extreme  length  of  transepts  north 
and  south,  80  ft. ; and  width  of  transepts,  20  ft. 
The  length  of  the  chancel  is  about  40  ft.,  and 
the  width  about  22  ft.  The  height  of  the 
springing  of  the  chancel  arch  is  23  ft.,  and  it 
rises  to  a height  of  38  ft.  When  completed  the 
nave  will  be  105  ft.  in  length,  and  will  have 
arcadeB  of  four  arches  on  each  side,  exclusive 
of  those  which  connect  the  transepts  with  the 
nave.  There  will  be  a south  porch,  and  on 
the  north  side  an  entrance  will  be  effected 
through  the  tower.  The  font  will  be  placed 
immediately  under  the  west  window.  The  east 
ends  of  the  nave  aisles  are  divided  from  the 
transepts  by  what  may  be  described  as  a short 
arcade,  in  each  case  of  two  arches. 

The  principal  material  for  the  walls  is  red 
brick  of  two  kinds, — the  lighter  kind  used  for 
ordinary  walling,  and  the  darker  shade  being 
used  for  bands,  &o.,  in  very  thin  bricks,  and  these 
are  adopted  both  internally  and  externally.  All 
the  principal  features  and  dressings  are  of  stone, 
which  consists  chieflyof  selections  from  the  various 
Bath  stone  quarries,  and  variety  is  obtained  by 
the  introduction  of  flintwork  and  grey  bricks,  &c. 
in  patterns,  and  also  by  the  introduction  of 
various  kinds  of  marble  and  coloured  materials. 
The  chancel  is  bounded  by  an  elaborately- carved 
rood-screen,  consisting  of  three  arohes  supported 
on  pillars  of  Greek  green  marble  and  surmounted 
by  a large  carved  cross.  Further,  the  choir  is 
divided  from  the  sanctuary  by  an  arch.  The 
stalls  as  well  as  the  lectern,  sedilia,  the  bishop’s 
chair,  and  other  fittings,  are  of  walnut  wood 
carved  and  inlaid.  The  pavement  is  of  encaustic 
tiles,  with  mosaic  panels,  and  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Minton  & Co.  The  pulpit  is  placed 
near  the  north  respond  of  the  chancel  arch,  and 
it  is  chiefly  of  alabaster,  with  pillars  of  various 
kinds  of  marble,  and  inlaid  panels.  It  was  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Henry  Terry,  of  South  Lambeth. 
The  altar  steps  are  of  Devonshire  spar,  and  the 
steps  of  the  chancel  arch  and  the  sanctuary  arch 
are  of  Devonshire  marble.  The  church  is  heated 
by  warm  air  by  the  London  Warming  and  Venti- 
lating Company,  from  Gurney  stoves,  which  are 
placed  in  a large  heating-chamber  under  the 
south  transept,  and  the  warm  air  is  conducted 
by  underground  channels  to  air-gratings  in 
convenient  situations. 

The  roofs  and  ceilings  are  of  pitch-pine, 
boarded  and  panelled,  and  the  timbers  are 
wrought.  The  roofs  externally  are  covered 
with  local  red  tiles. 

The  church  is  lighted  throughout  with 
wrought-iron  pendants  made  by  Mr.  Stone  from 
designs  of  the  architect. 

The  organ  was  built,  and  has  now  been 
enlarged  and  improved,  by  Messrs.  Conacher, 
of  Huddersfield. 

By  this  extension  additional  accommodation 
has  been  provided  for  287  persons. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  is  about  11,0001.  The  works  were 


commenced  very  early  in  the  year  1876,  by 
Messrs.  Wheeler  Brothers,  who  put  in  founda- 
tions and  substructure  at  a cost  of  about  700 1. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  Princess 
Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1876. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  graciously  pleased 
to  head  the  subscription  list  with  a donation  of 
1001.,  and  much  liberality  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Charsley,  the  coroner  for  Bucks,  Mr.  Chown, 
Mr.  Bentley,  Mr.  Gilliat,  and  others. 

The  superstructure  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Fassnidge  & Son,  of  Uxbridge,  Mr. 
Grace  being  their  foreman.  It  is  proposed  to 
erect  a tower  and  spire  as  a memorial  to  the 
Herschels,  who  lived  and  worked  at  Slough  ; it 
was  here,  on  the  spot  where  the  brick  tower 
stands,  that  Sir  William  Hersohel  erected  his 
famous  telescope. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  George 
R,  Webster  as  clerk  of  the  works. 


SHOPS  AND  RESIDENTIAL  CHAMBERS, 
EARLS  COURT  ROAD,  KENSINGTON. 

These  buildings,  which  have  been  ereoted 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  William  H.  Collbran, 
architect,  of  Gloucester-terrace,  South  Kensing- 
ton, consist  of  business  premises  on  the  ground 
and  basement  floors,  and  small  suites  of 
residential  chambers  over  each  suite,  containing 
drawing-room,  dining-room,  three  bed-rooms, 
bath-room,  w.c.,  larder,  and  kitchen.  Each  flat 
has  a door  on  the  lauding  of  staircase  shutting 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  A lift  runs 
the  entire  height  of  the  building,  and  speaking- 
tubes  communicate  from  the  entrance-hall  to 
each  suite  of  chambers. 

The  architect  has  endeavoured  to  overcome 
the  constant  sources  of  complaint  of  the  West- 
end  tradesmen  of  being  so  heavily  rented,  in 
consequence  of  the  business  portion  being 
burdened  with  the  rent  of  the  whole  of  the 
premises,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  are  not 
arranged  suitably  for  underletting.  The  builder 
was  Mr.  C.  Hunt,  of  Earls-oourt. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  THAME,  OXON. 

The  building  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
view  and  plans  stands  on  a commanding  and 
healthy  site  just  outside  the  town.  The  school 
is  of  old  foundation,  dating  back  to  1575,  and 
owes  its  origin  in  that  year  to  the  munificence  of 
Lord  Williams,  of  Thame.  The  original  building 
adjoining  the  parish  church  proving  insufficient, 
these  new  buildings  were  lately  erected.  Ac- 
commodation is  provided  for  sixty  boarders  and 
sixty  day-boys,  with  a residence  for  the  head 
master  and  family.  The  materials  used  are 
local  red  bricks,  Box  stone  dressings,  and 
Broseley  tiling.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Taylor 
& Grist,  of  Aylesbury,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of 
Oxford,  was  the  architect. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  CATHEDRAL, 
MANILLA. 

This  new  cathedral  church  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  ereoted  on  the  same  spot  which  formed 
the  site  of  the  church  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake of  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  June,  1863,  was 
commenced  in  1871  under  the  direction  of 
Don  Luciano  Oliver,  municipal  architect,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Seiior  Serrano  Salaverri,  the 
originator  of  the  design,  approved  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  San  Fernando,  and,  on  the  death  of 
the  latter,  by  Senores  Lopes  Navarro,  Ramirez 
Bazan,  and  Don  Ramon  Hermosa. 

We  give  in  our  present  number  an  exterior 
view  of  the  building,  the  facade  of  which  is  of 
a severe  and  grave  character,  in  a style  founded 
on  the  Byzantine.  With  regard  to  the  interior 
of  the  cathedral,  one  is  reminded  of  some  of  the 
Roman  buildings  of  antiquity,  both  by  the 
grandeur  of  its  well-proportioned  columns,  the 
loftiness  of  its  arches,  and  the  great  elevation 
of  its  nave  and  dome.  The  edifice  is  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin,  and  is  deemed  on  the  spot  a 
worthy  production. 


Society  of  British  Artists. — The  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Suffolk-street  Galleries  will  be 
opened  on  Monday  next.  The  private  view 
takes  place  this  Saturday,  April  2nd. 
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ORNAMENT,  HISTORICALLY  AND 
CRITICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham  delivered  the 
second  lecture  of  this  course  on  Thursday,  the 
24th  ult.*  He  observed  that  ornament  might 
be  broadly  classified  into  two  great  divisions, 
viz.,  that  which  generally  tended  towards  what 
he  called  Classic  feeling,  and  that  whioh  might 
be  called  Romance  ornament.  The  distinctive 
characteristic  of  Classio  ornament  was  that  its 
forms  were  referable  to  a distinot  and  logical 
principle,  which  is  completely  carried  out  in 
every  part.  In  what  he  termed  Romantic  orna- 
ment the  interest  was  more  often  in  the  general 
effect,  very  often  with  richness  of  colour  and 
accompanied  by  an  indifference  to  logical 
symmetry  of  line  or  conformation.  In  the 
present  lecture  the  forms  exhibited  by  the 
diagrams  were  for  the  most  part  Classic. 
In  opening  the  consideration  of  this  class  of 
ornament,  he  would  begin  with  Egyptian, — not 
that  there  were  not  other  ancient  forms  of 
ornament  which  were  of  interest,  but  it  was 
neoessary  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  lectures. 
Egyptian  ornament  might  be  considered  as  by 
far  the  most  important  predecessor  and  fore- 
runner of  Greek  art.  In  the  case  of  the 
Egyptians  we  had  a people  living  under  a very 
bright  sun  and  apparently,  in  some  respects,  in 
a very  high  state  of  civilisation.  They  did  not 
acquire  any  high  power  of  drawing,  and  for 
their  buildings  they  used  a very  hard  and 
stubborn  material,  viz., — granite.  The  fact  that 
so  hard  a substance  as  granite  was  the  staple 
building  material  of  the  country  probably  had 
its  effect  upon  the  whole  character  of  the  orna- 
ment ; at  all  events,  it  had  its  effect  upon  the 
treatment  of  natural  forms.  An  examination  of 
prevalent  Egyptian  forms  of  what  the  leoturer 
termed  “abstract”  ornament  would  show  that 
the  principles  of  alternation  of  form  and  geo- 
metrical distribution  were  carried  out  very 
largely  indeed,  the  ornament  being  often  very 
effective,  but  somewhat  clumsy  and  deficient  in 
refinement.  The  lecturer,  referring  to  some 
enlarged  illustrations  of  ornament  on  a mummy 
case  in  the  British  Museum,  prepared  by  him  and 
exhibited  on  the  screen,  observed  that  the  same 
ornament  from  the  same  obj  ect  formed  the  sub  jeot 
of  an  illustration  in  Owen  Jones’s”  Grammar  of 
Ornament;  ” but  it  was  important  to  note  that, 
while  on  the  object  itself  the  ornament  was 
somewhat  rough  or  irregular,  in  its  published 
representation  it  had  been  drawn  out  with  the 
greatest  symmetry,  all  irregularities  being  cor- 
rected.  Moreover,  the  colour  was  not  always 
the  same,  because  its  representation  was 
dependent  upon  the  process  of  chromolitho- 
graphy. Any  one  who  should  attempt  to  judge 
of  Egyptian  ornament  from  suoh  representations 
of  it  would  get  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the 
Egyptians  were  people  who  drew  with  great 
attention  to  symmetry  and  nicety  of  line.  Not 
that  he  wished  in  the  least  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  Owen  Jones’s  great  work,  but  people 
should  bear  in  mind  when  studying  ornament 
that  in  a book  of  that  kind  the  object  was  not 
to  show  the  ornament  historically,  but  to  afford 
illustrations  of  ornamental  ideas  for  refer- 
ence. Having  commented  on  various  other 
specimens  of  Egyptian  ornament  exhibited,  the 
leoturer  said  it  was  a question  how  far  some  of 
the  forms  of  Egyptian  ornament  derived  from 
nature,  and  whioh  we  regarded  as  conventional, 
were  so  regarded  by  the  Egyptians  themselves. 
Many  of  them  were  drawn  in  a stiff  manner 
which  we  now  regarded  as  conventional,  but 
which  might  not  have  been  so  intended  by  the 
original  draughtsman.  Proceeding  to  discuss 
Greek  ornament,  he  said  it  was  the  most  purely 
logical,  the  most  rigidly  designed  upon  principles, 
that  ever  existed.  There  was  a very  small  amount 
of  Greek  ornament  which  could  be  called  purely 
natural,  but  there  was  a very  considerable 
amount  that  seemed  to  suggest  nature  distantly, 
but  bo  far  off  that  it  had  always  been  questioned 
whether  the  objects  were  derived  from  nature 
at  all.  Some  of  the  best  known  specimens  of 
Greek  ornament  were  obviously  derived  from 
the  principle  of  growth  from  a central  stem  in 
nature,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Bo-called 
“ honeysuckle  ” ornament,  although  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  honeysuckle  had  anything  to 
do  with  it.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  simply  a 
refined  expression  by  the  Greeks  of  the  effect 
of  growth  from  a centre  suoh  as  was  to  be 
seen  in  almost  all  vegetation.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  very  highest  expression  of  Bimple  sym- 
* For  brief  report  of  first  leetare  see  p.  883,  ante. 


metrical  abstract  ornament.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Statham  took  ocoasion  to  observe  that,  in 
drawing  ornament  of  this  kind  to  a large  Beale, 
there  was  nothing  so  good  as  a moderate-sized 
brush  filled  with  colour ; it  was  a great  deal 
better  than  crayon.  The  admirable  “ South 
Kensington  Drawing  Books,”  lately  issued  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Poynter  (and  from  which 
some  of  the  illustrations  on  the  screen  had  been 
enlarged)  advocated  the  use  of  the  brush  in 
that  way,  which  he  (the  leoturer)  had  adopted 
in  practice  for  many  years  past.  Proceeding 
to  speak  of  the  acanthus-leaved  capitals  of 
Greek  architecture,  he  observed  that  it  was  the 
theory  of  some  that  the  Corinthian  capital  of 
the  Greeks  was  derived  from  the  plant  known 
as  the  Acanthus  mollis,  and  that  the  Roman 
Corinthian  capital  was  derived  from  a somewhat 
different  plant,  called  Acanthus  spinosus.  It  was 
quite  possible, however,  that  the  Corinthian  capital 
of  the  Greeks  was  designed  without  any  special 
reference  to  the  acanthus-leaf,  and  that  it  was 
evolved  by  an  artist  observant  of  vegetable 
growth,  without  actually  oopying  anything.  With 
regard  to  the  so-called  “honeysuckle”  ornament, 
there  was  aome  reason  for  believing  that  before 
such  designs  were  used  by  the  carver  they  were 
in  use  merely  as  painted  ornament,  their  forms 
being  such  as  were  easily  made  by  the  brush. 
Passing  on  to  Bpeak  of  Roman  ornament,  the  lec- 
turer referred  to  its  surface  elaboration  and  rich- 
ness, which  were,  however,  attained  at  the  cost 
of  a very  great  deficiency  in  beauty  of  line,  the 
ornament  having,  in  fact,  a “ cabbagy  ” appear- 
ance, and  being  deficient  in  clearness  of  line  and 
curvature.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  briefly 
touched  upon  Byzantine  ornament,  which  formed 
the  bridge  between  Classio  and  Medimval  orna- 
ment. 

The  third  lecture  was  delivered  on  Thursday 
last. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Leamington  Municipal  Buildings. — A special 
meeting  of  the  Leamington  Town  Council  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  the  28th  ult., 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor  (Mr.  Aider- 
man  Bright),  when  the  Highway  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  considered  the  designs 
submitted  by  forty  architects  for  the  new 
municipal  buildings,  and  recommended  the 
selection  of  those  submitted  by  Mr.  Cnndall,  of 
Leamington  ; Mr.  R.  Knill  Freeman,  of  Bolton- 
le-Moors ; and  Messrs.  Sorivener  & Son,  of 
Hanley.  A long  disoussion  ensued  respecting 
the  site  of  the  new  buildings.  The  site  originally 
selected  was  that  of  the  Pump  Rooms,  but  a 
strong  opinion  was  expreBBed  that  the  Denby  Villa 
site  was  preferable.  Mr.  Muddeman  argued  that 
it  would  not  be  fair  or  honest  to  the  competing 
architects  to  transfer  the  site.  He  should  be 
ashamed  of  the  transaction.  Mr.  Wamsley  urged 
that  there  had  been  a good  deal  of  under-hand 
work  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Gilbert  protested 
against  the  adoption  of  the  Denby  Villa  site. 
The  Council  ordered  that  the  finished  designs 
should  be  sent  in  by  the  11th  of  April. 

New  Workhouse  Infirmary,  West  Bromwich. — 
In  the  recent  competition  for  the  above,  the 
plans  sent  in  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Yeoville 
Thomason,  of  Birmingham,  to  report  upon.  The 
design  bearing  the  motto  “Economy”  was 
placed  first,  “ Efficiency  and  Durability  ” second, 
and  “ Perseverance  ” third.  The  Guardians, 
however,  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of 
final  adjudication,  awarded  the  first  premium 
to  “ Economy,”  the  second  to  “ Perseverance,” 
and  the  third  to  “ Efficiency  and  Durability.” 
The  authors  of  the  designs  were : “ Economy,” 
Mr.  Henman,  of  Birmingham  ; “ Efficiency  and 
Durability,”  Mr.  E.  Pincher,  of  West  Bromwich  ; 
and  “Perseverance,”  Messrs.  Wood  & Kendrick, 
of  West  Bromwich. 

Finstall  Board  Schools. — The  Stoke  Prior 
(Worcestershire)  United  District  School  Board 
have  accepted  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Cotton, 
architect,  of  Birmingham  and  Bromsgrove, 
for  the  new  schools  about  to  be  built  at  Finstall, 
near  Bromsgrove.  There  has  recently  been 
an  architectural  competition,  about  eight  sets  of 
designs  having  been  sent  in. 

Glamorganshire  Infirmary. — The  governors, 
after  approving  the  plans  of  one  architect,  have 
appointed  another  to  do  his  work,  but  the  story 
is  too  long  for  us  to  go  into  it  j ast  now.  The 
Western  Mail  calls  it  “ a shameless  act  of  im- 
morality.” 

Brighton  Clock  Toiuer. — The  successful  com- 
petitors, “ Passing  Away,”  are  Messrs.  Simpson 
& Branch,  of  Brighton. 


HOLLAND  AND  ITS  ARCHITECTURE* 

I must  now  return  to  my  subject  of  the 
town-halls.  The  later  portion  of  the  town-hall 
at  Haarlem,  which  now  forms  the  entrance 
to  the  museum,  is  a very  good  specimen  of 
early  seventeenth-century  Dutch  Renaissance. 
In  the  town-hall  at  Hoorn  the  architect  has 
attempted  an  arrangement  that  never  looks 
dignified ; the  building  is  placed  on  the 
angle  of  two  streets  (a  very  obtuse  angle  of 
about  160  degrees) ; the  entrance  doorway  is 
placed  on  the  angle,  and,  projecting  slightly  from 
the  front,  masks  it.  On  the  first  floor  the 
mullion  of  the  window  above  forms  the  angle ; 
above  is  a small  gable  with  pilaster  in  centre, 
carried  up  to  form  a gwasi-finial  with  a Dutch 
lion  sitting  at  the  top.  The  facades  on  either 
side  of  this  central  angle  are  treated  similarly, 
with  large-stepped  gables  of  two  stories  of 
windows.  The  town-hall  of  Kampen  has  a 
picturesque  tower.  Its  chief  peculiarity  is  its 
parapet ; it  is  carried  by  small  segmental  arches 
supported  by  corbels,  and  is  pierced  with 
tracery.  Instead,  however,  of  containing  the 
gutter,  the  water  flows  off  from  the  roof  beneath 
it,  so  I am  afraid  it  was  put  on  for  ornament 
only ; it  enables  workmen,  however,  to  get  to 
the  gutter  or  roof  for  repairs,  or  for  throwing 
the  snow  off,  and  therefore  it  serves  some 
practical  purpose.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
town-hall  at  the  Hague  is  one  of  the  best 
Renaissance  buildings  in  Holland,  and  is  the 
only  building  worth  noting  in  that  town.  The 
principal  front,  with  its  central  gable,  is  fine  and 
well  proportioned,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
octagonal  tower  with  a smaller  gable  at  the 
side  is  'very  picturesque.  The  whole  is  built  in 
red  brick  with  bands  of  stone ; the  principal 
gable,  the  main  entrance,  and  flight  of  steps  in 
front  being  entirely  in  stone,  so,  as  it  were,  to 
give  greater  importance  to  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  waaghuisen,  or  weighing- 
houses, — public  buildings  almost  peculiar  to 
Holland.  As  the  name  denotes,  they  are  chiefly 
used  for  the  weighing  of  cheeses.  On  the  upper 
floor  are  the  offices,  and  on  the  ground-floor  are 
the  large  weighing-machines  and  store-rooms. 
The  cheeses  are  brought;  up  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  in  gaily-painted  wagons,  which, 
on  market-days,  form  a most  picturesque  assem- 
blage with  the  piles  of  yellow  and  red  cheeses. 
The  waaghuis  at  Deventer  is  one  of  the  best 
late  Gothic  buildings  in  Holland;  it  stands 
detached  on  three  sides  in  the  middle  of  an  open 
square,  and  is  built  in  brick  and  stone.  At  one 
angle  is  the  staircase,  in  an  octagonal  turret 
decorated  with  blank  tracery;  it  is  balanced 
by  a small  oriel  turret  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  windows  between  and  on  the  side  are  of  late 
Gothic,  square-headed,  with  mullion  and  tran- 
som enclosed  within  a three-centred  cusped  arch. 
An  external  stone  staircase  to  the  main  front  was 
added  in  1643,  and  is  an  extremely  pretty  speci- 
men of  Renaisaance  work.  The  waaghuis  at 
Alkmaar,  erected  1682,  and  often  mistaken  for 
the  town-hall,  is  one  of  the  best  types  of  Dutch 
architecture.  The  front  of  the  building  facing 
the  canal  is  built  of  stone  and  briok  of  two 
colours.  It  is  of  two  stories,  and  surmounted 
by  a gable,  with  two  orders  of  pilasters  and 
cornices,  a gablette,  large  console  brackets,  and 
figures,  obelisks,  and  vases  forming  finials. 
Besides  these,  the  waaghuis  at  Amsterdam, 
erected  in  1488-1525,  and  the  most  picturesque 
building  in  that  town, possesses  a Beries  of  towers 
and  corner  turrets,  which,  with  their  pointed 
high  roofs,  form  a most  pioturesque  assemblage. 

Of  other  public  buildings,  the  Kansellerie  of 
Leeu warden  (now  the  Court  of  Detention),  the 
arsenal  at  Hoorn,  and  the  Fleesoh-halle  at 
Haarlem,  are  all  interesting  and  of  special 
character.  The  first-mentioned  of  these, — a 
building  of  from  200  ft.  to  250  ft.  frontage,  with 
two  stories, — has  a range  of  square-headed 
windows  on  each  floor  enclosed  within  three- 
centred  arches.  One-third  down  the  main  front 
from  the  right  hand  and  over  the  entrance- 
doorway is  a lofty  gable,  of  such  unusual  dosign 
and  complication  in  its  character  that  I thought 
it  worth  while  to  prepare  a large  diagram  of  it 
taken  from  my  sketch-book  to  enable  me  to 
describe  more  accurately  its  constituent  features. 
The  entrance-doorway,  and  features  imme- 
diately above  it,  and  the  external  staircase  and 
stone  balustrade,  are  of  a later  date. 

The  arsenal  at  Hoorn  is  interesting  for  th& 
effect  obtained  by  the  decorative  disposition 


* Paper  by  Mr.  R.  Phend  Spiers,  read  before  the  Arahi- 
tectural  Association  on  the  18th  inst.  See  p.  385,  ante. 
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of  the  bricks  in  the  front,  and  it  is,  fortunately, 
almost  singular  in  the  attempt  to  make  the 
front  adapt  itself  to  the  street,  which  does  noo 
run  at  right  angles  with  the  block.  The  block 
forms  angles  of  115°  and  75°  respectively, 
and  all  the  returns  of  the  doors  and  windows 
are  made  to  these  anglep.  There  is  a similar 
instance  of  this  at  Bourges,  The  architect  here 
has  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  site,  and  a 
corner  turret  containing  the  staircase,  which 
now  is  placed  awkwardly  in  the  angle  of  the 
blook  inside,  would  have  formed  a picturesque 
feature,  and  got  rid  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
site  without  any  material  increase  of  cost  or 
loss  of  space.  The  Fleesch-halle  or  meat-market, 
at  Haarlem,  though  very  debased  in  style,  is 
extremely  effective.  It  is  built  in  red  brick  and 
stone ; the  faces  of  the  quoins  and  bands  of 
stone,  instead  of  being  flash  with  the  brickwork, 
are  brought  out  about  li  in.  This  is  enough  of 
itself  to  make  the  building  look  what  may  be 
called  “busy”  ; the  agony  is  then  piled  on  in  the 
shape  of  vases,  finials,  corbels,  consoles,  console 
brackets,  obelisks,  bnll’s-eyes,  cartouches,  and 
other  decorative  featares  to  such  an  extent  that 
any  attempt  to  draw  the  building  in  perspective 
drives  you  wild.  It  would  not  be  so  difficult, 
however,  to  draw  it  in  elevation,  and,  therefore, 
the  original  design  did  not  present  the  same 
difficulty. 

I have  now  of  public  buildings  only  the  city 
gateways  left  to  mention,  and  these  must  at  one 
time  have  formed  an  unrivalled  series  of 
characteristic  specimens.  Unfortunately,  nine- 
tenths  of  them  have  disappeared,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  so-called  " dead  cities  ” that  any  are  to 
be  seen.  There  are  two  in  Hoorn  (a  third  having 
been  destroyed  two  years  ago),  one  in  Zwolle, 
one  in  Haarlem,  four  in  Kampen,  one  at  Enkhui- 
zen,  three  in  Zierikzee,  and  a few  others  pro- 
bably which  I have  not  seen.  The  most  interest- 
ing are  two  of  those  at  Kampen  a fine  example 
at  Zwolle,  and  the  two  at  Hoorn.  The  most 
ancient  is  the  one  at  Hoorn.  Though  called 
“poort,”  or  gateway,  it  has  no  entrance  arch- 
way, and  probably  derived  its  name  from  its 
having  been  erected  to  defend  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour.  It  is  circular  on  one  side, 
towards  the  sea  or  harbour,  and  presents  a 
straight  front  towards  the  town,  with  an  octa- 
gonal turret  at  one  angle.  It  is  built  in  stone 
and  red  brick,  and  Burmount«d  by  a high  roof 
and  belfry,  the  latter,  however,  of  later  date. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  other  gateway  reminds 
one  of  some  debased  Roman  archway,  so  strictly 
does  it  keep  to  the  architecture  of  the  second  or 
third  century  of  our  era,  even  to  the  long  Latin 
inscription  on  the  frieze.  In  this  and  other 
buildings  similar  inscriptions  suggest  that  the 
Dutch  architects  of  that  period  must  have  con- 
sidered their  nation  to  be  the  great  civiliser  of 
the  modern,  as  the  Roman  was  of  the  ancient, 
world,  and  their  prowess  upon  the  seas  at 
that  time,  and  the  steady,  resolute  way  in  which 
they  made  themselves  their  own  masters,  gives 
them,  or,  rather,  gave  them,  some  title  to  the 
claim. 

I come  now  to  the  domestic  buildings,  which 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 1st,  houses 
with  shops  on  the  ground-floor,  or  warehouses ; 
2nd,  private  houses,  villas,  and  summer-houses; 
and  3rd,  farm  buildings.  The  first  class  are  the 
oldest  and  most  interesting,  and  seem  to  have 
preserved  their  original  arrangement  better 
than  in  any  other  country  I am  acquainted 
with,  except  in  Brittany  and  in  some  of  the 
towns,  as  Lubeck  and  Dantzic,  on  the  Baltic. 
The  chief  noticeable  feature  about  them  (the 
Dutch  shops)  is  the  loftiness  of  the  shop: 
whilst  in  Brittany,  as  at  Morlaix,  for  instance, 
the  shops  are  barely  7 ft.  or  8 ft.  high,  in 
Holland  they  vary  from  12  ft.  to  16  ft.  The 
shop  front  is  nearly  all  glazed  in  Bmall  panes, 
with  thick  sash-bars.  It  is  divided  into  three 
bays  by  solid  posts,  the  compartment  in  which 
the  door  comes  being  the  narrowest ; above  the 
door  a moulded  transom  runs  across  the  front. 
The  windows  of  the  lower  portion  are  closed 
with  hinged  Bhutters  falling  forward,  which 
form  an  external  counter  during  the  day. 
Sometimes  the  upper  half  of  the  shutter  is 
hinged  at  the  top,  and,  supported  on  iron 
brackets,  forms  a shelter  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  At  Alkmaar  there  are  several  instances 
in  which  a hood  is  carried  along  the  whole  of 
the  shop-front,  and  the  light  enters  the  shop 
through  the  windows  above  it.  The  height  of 
the  houses  is  various ; sometimes,  as  at  Enk- 
huizen,  there  is  only  an  attic  story  above,  with 
windows  in  a gable  or  dormer  window ; some- 
times the  house  rises  to  two  or  more  floors 


above.  The  termination  of  the  older  buildings 
is  invariably  a stepped  gable.  The  gutter  lies 
on  the  party  wall  between,  which  is  not  carried 
up  as  a preventive  against  fire.  According  to 
the  width  of  the  front,  there  are  two  or  three 
windows  in  each  Btory.  These  windows  are 
divided  by  a central  wooden  mullion  and  one  or 
two  transoms.  The  upper  portions  are  glazed 
with  lead  lights,  the  lower  have  small  casements 
opening  inwards,  with  thick  sash-bars  dividing 
them  into  panes,  and  an  external  hinged 
shutter  which  opens  outwards.  The  window- 
frames  are  invariably  set  back  about  4|  in.,  and 
have  three-centred  moulded  arches  over  them, 
with  decorative  tiles  and  bricks  in  the  tympana. 
The  fronts  of  all  these  older  houses  are  in  brick, 
with  stone  bands  at  intervals,  and  stone  strings. 
There  is  very  little,  if  any,  carving,  and  this  is 
restricted  to  shields  setting  forth  the  trade  of 
the  occupier.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  gable, 
in  almost  every  house,  is  a pulley,  protected 
by  a wooden  hood,  when  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing is  devoted  to  stores  ; in  the  centre  of  each 
story  is  a door  for  the  admission  of  goods.  The 
design  thus  described  holds  good  for  all  the 
buildings  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ; thence,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  stepped  gables  give  way  to  rococo 
designs,  with  small  pediments  at  the  top,  con- 
sole brackets  of  various  forms,  with  garlands, 
and  panels,  and  other  decorative  features  of  the 
time.  The  effect  of  this  is  extremely  pic- 
turesque, though  the  forms  are  occasionally  of 
such  a nature  as  to  cause  a shudder  even  to  a 
designer  in  the  “ free  Classio”  style. 

In  Amsterdam  the  horrors  of  the  Frenoh 
Louis  XIY.  and  Louis  XV.  style  run  wild  in 
every  gable,  which  to  my  mind  makes  that 
town  one  of  the  least  interesting  in  Holland. 
Whilst  mentioning  Amsterdam  I should  notice  a 
variety  one  finds  there.  In  that  portion  of  the 
town  occupied  by  the  Jews  the  ground-floor  is 
elevated  some  5 ft.  above  the  level  of  the  street, 
and  the  entrance-door  is  reached  by  a small 
flight  of  steps,  thus  admitting  of  a basement 
and  basement-shop,  to  which  you  descend  by  a 
few  steps.  These  houses,  however,  may  have 
been  built  for  residences,  as  the  ground-floor 
has  only  ordinary  domestic  windows.  The  pulley 
and  hood,  however,  are  found  at  the  top  of  every 
house  in  Amsterdam,  which  inclines  me  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  considered  to  be  of  use  in 
private  houses. 

Much  of  what  has  been  described  as  belong- 
ing to  the  first  class  applies  equally  to  the 
buildings  of  the  second  class,  viz.,  private  houses, 
except  that,  as  a rule,  all  the  older  houses  have 
been  converted  into  shops.  The  chief  feature 
noticeable  in  the  bouse  is  the  sash-window, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  lower  part,  which  rises  two-thirds  of  the 
total  height,  alone  is  hung,  so  that  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  window  can  be  opened  at  all, 
and  that  only  one-third  of  the  height.  As  the 
rooms  are  comparatively  lofty,  it  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  it  would  be  in  the  low 
rooms  of  the  same  kind  in  England.  It  has  one 
advantage,  that  of  allowing  the  lower  part  of 
the  upper  sash  to  become  a transome,  which  is 
occasionally,  as  in  Rotterdam,  richly  carved.  A 
great  number  of  all  the  houses  in  the  two 
classes  have  the  canal  in  their  rear ; and  this 
suggests  a very  picturesque  feature,  a kind  of 
enclosed  balcony,  whioh  forms  the  Bcullery  of 
the  house.  These  are  generally  constructed  in 
wood,  and  painted  in  bright  colours.  The  rear 
elevations  of  the  houses  in  this  case  are  generally 
covered  with  cement  and  painted,  and  the  gables 
are  finished  with  plain  barge-boards.  The  level 
of  the  canal  is  invariably  so  much  lower  than 
the  street  that  these  sculleries  are  on  the  base- 
ment floor,  and,  instead  of  projecting,  they  are 
sometimes  set  back,  the  walls  being  carried  on 
a large  circnlar  or  elliptical  arch,  which  con- 
stitutes a very  picturesque  feature,  especially 
when,  instead  of  being  enclosed  as  a scullery,  it 
is  left  open  as  a small  court,  filled  with  flowers, 
with  an  open  balustrade  and  gate,  and  two  or 
three  steps  down  to  the  oanal. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  in  the  private 
houses  is  the  ground-floor  room,  the  drawing- 
room facing  the  street ; the  sills  of  the  windows 
are  low,  so  that  any  passer-by  can  look  into  the 
room,  the  wire-blind  of  fantastic  shape  only 
covering  a portion  of  the  window.  This  drawing, 
room  muBt  be  the  proverbial  room  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  as  to  its  cleanliness  and  order. 
It  is  entered  only  once  a week,  on  Saturday, 
when  everything  is  thoroughly  dusted  and 
cleansed,  and  it  is  then  left  for  another  week, 
when  the  same  process  is  gone  through  again. 


I very  rarely,  if  ever,  saw  anybody  sitting  in 
the  room,  though  possibly  I may  not  have 
passed  at  the  right  moment,  or  the  persons  in 
it  may  have  been  ensconced  against  the  front 
wall,  the  small  spiegels  or  looking-glasses 
attaohed  to  each  window  allowing  the  person 
inside  to  see  anybody  passing  in  the  street. 
These  looking-glasses  are  also  found  in  the  first- 
floor  windows,  so  that  the  young  ladies  are  able 
to  see  a passer-by  without  being  in  turn  seen. 
The  periodical  cleansing  of  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  is  amusing  and  sometimes  troublesome; 
the  people  use  a sort  of  pump-squirt,  which  they 
place  in  a tub  of  water,  and  wash  down  the 
whole  front  of  the  house.  Woe  betide  the  un- 
fortunate man  who  may  leave  his  window  open, 
or  who  happens  by  accident  to  go  to  the 
window  when  these  ablutions  are  being  carried 
on ! The  amount  of  washing  that  goes  on 
apparently  every  day  in  the  week  is  quite 
astounding.  I have  spoken  hitherto  of  the 
town  residences  ; most  of  the  Dutch  upper  and 
middle  classes  have,  however,  small  villa 
residences  outside  the  town.  These  are  ex- 
tremely simple  in  plan,  and,  though  poor  in 
design,  make  up  for  it  by  the  most  abundant 
display  of  colour.  These  villas  are  all  painted, 
and  a variety  is  obtained  by  making  the  cornices, 
the  window-frames  and  sashes,  and  shutters  all 
of  different  colours,  or  of  different  tones  of  the 
same  colour.  The  favourite  colour  is  green  of 
two  shades ; the  monotony  of  this  will  be 
varied  by  the  window  architrave  or  the  frame 
and  sash-bars  being  painted  red,  the  cornices 
being  purple  or  brown.  The  gardens  with 
which  they  are  surrounded  are  laid  out  in  beds 
with  flowers  of  various  kinds  of  the  most  brilliant 
hues;  and  instead  of  the  front  wall  being  just 
high  enough,  as  in  England,  to  prevent  your 
looking  over,  in  Holland  they  protect  themselves 
by  an  open  railing  or  balustrade  only,  and  a 
small  gateway, — all  in  wood, — the  rails  white 
with  red  tips,  and  a green  rail.  Unfortunately, 
these  are  always  kept  in  good  order,  and 
regularly  painted,  so  that  the  crudeness  of  the 
colours  can  never  be  toned  down  by  the  action 
of  weather  and  age. 

These  villas  all  delight  in  names  given  by 
their  owners,  which  are  painted  up  in  large 
characters,— “ Lust  en  rust”  (Pleasure  and 
Ease),  “Vriendschapen  z-:zelsohap”  (Friendship 
and  Sociability).  The  most  frequent  one  I saw 
sounds  very  funny  in  English;  it  was  “ Ruim. 
sigt,”  which  means,  I bolieve,  “a  fine  view.”  In 
no  feature  do  the  Dutoh  people  seem  to  take 
more  delight  than  in  the  outbuildings  known  to 
us  as  summer-houses.  These  are  generally 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  overlooking 
the  canal,  or  a meadow  separated  from  the  house 
by  a narrow  stream  or  ditch,  over  which  a foot- 
bridge,— to  be  raised  at  pleasure, — is  thrown. 
These  summer-houses  are  generally  octagonal 
on  plan,  or,  at  least,  the  side  facing  the  canal 
has  the  angles  canted,  so  that  the  windows  in  it 
may  command  up  and  down  the  stream.  Some- 
times in  addition  there  is  a small  balcony  of 
wood  in  front  of  them.  These  summer- 
houses are  always  built  of  wood,  with 
a tile  roof,  and  their  designs  are  not  only 
of  the  most  fantastic  character,  but  they 
are  painted  all  sorts  of  colours.  The  match- 
boarding, running  in  horizontal  courses,  is  fre- 
quently painted  white  and  green,  or  white  and 
red,  in  alternate  bands,  the  window-frame  and 
shutters  being  painted  as  before  described.  The 
sides  of  the  great  canal  by  Zaandam,  for  two  or 
three  miles,  are  lined  by  a succession  of  these 
summer-houses.  To  the  greater  number  of  these 
a more  architectural  character  has  been  given 
by  raising  above  the  bow  or  canted  window 
gable,  ends  of  various  designs,  generally  in 
imitation  of  stone  construction,  though  built  in 
wood. 

I heard  a good  deal  of  the  peasants’  villas  and 
farm  buildings,  so  I took  a carriage  from  Hoorn 
to  Eokhuizen,  and  stopped  on  the  way  to  make 
sketches.  The  principal  form  of  farm  building 
that  I saw  I have  drawn  out  for  your  informa- 
tion ; it  represents  a fair  type  of  those  which 
you  see  scattered  throughout  the  country.  There 
is  only  one  story,  the  whole  covered  by  a four- 
sided thatched  roof.  Sometimes,  when  a 
building  adjoins  a road,  a more  architectural 
appearance  is  given  by  carrying  out  the  gable 
over  the  principal  room,  and  this  and  a portion 
of  the  other  part  of  the  roof  is  covered  with 
pantiles,  the  thatch  being  sometimes  cut  in 
patterns.  In  these  farm  buildings  there  are 
only  two  sitting-rooms  and  a kitchen,  one  of 
the  sitting-rooms  being  furnished  with  bunkers 
and  used  as  a bedroom.  At  the  back  is  the 
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stable  or  cow-shed, the  wagon-shed  and  entrance 
to  same  on  the  right-hand  side ; the  fireplaces 
are  generally  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  with  a single  stack  of  chimneys  in  the 
centre,  or  slightly  on  one  side.  The  walls  are 
all  painted  in  bright  colours,  and  the  lower 
2 ft.  of  the  house  is  distempered  a pale  blue,  as 
also  the  clinker  pavement  round,  and  the  lower 
paitof  the  stems  of  the  trees.  The  pathway 
leading  to  the  entrance  doorway  and  to  the 
stables  is  formed  of  red  and  yellow  clinkers 
arranged  in  patterns.  Sometimes  on  the  side 
of  the  house  is  plauted  a row  of  trees,  which  are 
cut  to  shape,  and  the  branches  spread  out  to 
shield  the  windows  from  the  sun.  This  system 
of  cutting  the  trees  to  shape,  sometimes  of  the 
most  fantastic  kind,  obtains  occasionally  in 
English  villages,  the  forms  being  more  fantastic 
here  than  I have  ever  seen  in  Holland.  The 
peasants’  residences  are  one-story  buildings,  not 
very  picturesque,  but  extremely  well  kept  in  order. 

There  only  remains  for  me  now  to  say  a few 
words  about  the  windmills,  which  not  only  form 
so  consistent  a feature  in  Dutch  landscape, 
but  are  a very  important  part  of  the  farming 
property.  They  are  of  two  kinds, — those  which 
are  employed  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land,  and 
for  pumping  water  out  of  the  polders,  which  are 
sometimes  30  ft.  or  more  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  those  which  are  used  for  grinding  corn, 
sawing  wood,  and  every  possible  uee  for  which 
we  employ  Bteam-power.  Sometimes  these 
windmills  tower  up  to  60  ft.  and  70  ft.  or  100  ft. 
high,  and  sometimes  they  look  like  mere  toys. 
The  construction  of  these  windmills  is  more  or 
less  the  same  throughout : the  upper  portion 
is  generally  of  wood,  covered  with  slate  or 
with  boarding;  the  lower  portion,  which  con- 
tains the  residence  of  the  millowner  or  tenant, 
is  in  brick ; the  beams  and  crank  holding  the 
sails  are  sometimes  richly  oarved,  and,  as  usual, 
all  the  woodwork  is  painted  a brilliant  colour. 
This  exhausts  as  much  of  the  subject  as  I have 
any  right  to  talk  about  after  a month’s  visit. 
Although  I have  extended  my  route  somewhat 
beyond  the  ordinary  tour  of  English  travellers,  I 
have  seen  sufficient  to  warrant  my  belief  that 
there  is  still  a great  deal  more  interesting  work 
to  be  found,  the  great  difficulty  I experienced 
being  the  want  of  a proper  guide-book ; in 
fact,  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  any  one  has  thought  it  worth  while 
to  go  beyond  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  the 
Hague.  The  works  of  Henri  Havard  and  of 
Charles  Wood  chiefly  induced  me  to  vary  my 
trip,  and  to  run  over  what,  in  some  respects, 
was  an  unexplored  ground  for  an  architect. 
Looking  broadly  at  the  recollection  of  my  trip, 
I Beem  to  have  been  permitted  to  go  back  two 
hundred  years  to  make  my  acquaintance  with  the 
Dutch  people  as  they  were  then.  Before  going 
I went  to  see  performed  the  Dutch  play, 
“ Anna  Mie,”  and  though  I wa3  told  that  the 
scene  of  that  play  dates  back  some  two 
hundred  years,  and  that  I might  be  disappointed 
if  I expected  to  see  the  same  customs  and 
costumes,  I do  not  think  that  was  the  case,  for  at 
Hoorn,  Enkhuizen,  and  Kampen,  there  were  the 
same  old  houses,  the  people  wore  similar 
costumes  to  those  of  their  ancestors,  and  if  the 
dialect  had  changed,  at  all  events  it  was  all  the 
same  to  me.  I hope  some  of  you  may  be  in- 
duced to  extend  your  tour  some  day  to 
Holland,  and  if  so  that  your  impressions  and 
recollections  will  be  as  pleasant  as  mine  are. 


DRAWING  ON  PARCHMENT. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  “ C.  W.  C.”  I do  not  know 
of  any  other  method  of  putting  plans  on  parch- 
ment except  by  pricking  through  or  drawing 
them  from  the  copy. 

As  the  quality  of  parchment  differs  consider- 
ably so  will  the  look  of  the  colouring  be. 

A few  hints  may  be  of  service.  Well  rub  over 
the  surface  a very  small  quantity  of  dry  whitiDg, 
and  carefully  wipe  off  again  with  a soft  cloth  ; 
this  will  cause  the  ink  and  oolour  to  flow  easily ; 
then  draw  your  plan  in  pencil.  For  large  sur- 
faces to  be  tinted,  first  go  over  them  with  clean 
waster,  well  blot  off,  and  then  colour ; or  a better 
effect  can  be  procured  by  stippling  in,  but  this 
takes  longer  time,  as  each  separate  tint  must  be 
cut  out  from  thin  paper  like  a pattern  ; then 
draw  in  your  plan  with  Indian  ink,  which  it  is 
always  best  to  mix  every  time  it  is  required. 

Considerable  practice  is  necessary  to  make 
your  plans  look  nice,  and  never  dry  them 
artificially,  or  they  will  wrinkle. 

H.  Curtis  Card. 


PATENT  RECORD* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

1,014.  R.  Douglas  & J.  Douglas,  Coventry. 
Cure  of  smoky  chimneys  and  consumption  of 
smoke.  March  11,  1881. 

1,04-7.  C.  S.  Roll'e,  Westminster.  Preventing 
the  efflux  of  gases  from  drains,  &c.  March  11, 
1881. 

1.050.  W.  B.  Ryan,  Blackburn.  Water-closets. 
March  11,  1881. 

1.051.  F.  Arnold,  Birmingham.  Hydro-carbon 
cooking  and  heating  stoves.  March  11,  1881. 

1,091.  A.  M.  Clark,  Chancery-lane.  Tiling  for 
roofs,  floors,  &c.  (Com.  by  J.  Williams,  Fair- 
haven,  U.S.A.)  March  14,  1881. 

1,098.  J.  Elms,  Fleet-street.  Water-closets. 
March  14, 1881. 

1,101.  M.  E.  Dearnaly,  Mirfield.  Bricks,  and 
the  method  of  bonding  the  same  together  in 
building.  March  14,  1881. 

1,112.  S.  C.  Joyce,  Wood-green.  Surfacing 
asphalte  or  other  roadways,  pavements,  &o. 
March  15,  1881. 

1,118.  C.  H.  Binney,  Ilford,  and  8.  W.  Blyth, 
ODgar.  Ditching,  draining,  and  pipe-laying 
machinery.  March  15,  18S1. 

1,138.  W.  P.  Van  Wyk,  Cheapside,  and  B. 
Armitage,  Manchester.  Framed  blind  cloth. 
March  16,  1881. 

1.142.  R.  Marshall,  Wandsworth.  Venetian 
and  other  blinds.  March  16,  1881. 

1.143.  W.  R.  Comings,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Door  locks.  March  16,  1881. 

1,149.  L.  S.  Powell,  Notting-hill,  and  C.  V. 
Boys,  Wing  Oakham.  Water-pipes.  March  16, 
1881. 

1,155.  S.  J.  Payne,  Charlton.  Manufacture  of 
fire-bricks,  &c.  March  16,  1881. 

1,174.  F.  A.  C.  KoeDamann,  Australian 
Avenue.  Manufacture  or  ornamentation  of 
mouldings,  frames,  &c.  March  17,  1881. 

1,177.  F.  E.  Martineau,  Birmingham.  Hinges. 
March  17,  1881. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

March  15,  1881. 

4,652.  J.  Peale,  Holbeck.  Consuming  smoke 
and  economising  fuel.  Nov.  11,  1880. 

4,660.  H.  E.  Cooper,  Great  Dover-street. 
Siphonic  apparatus  for  closets,  &c.  Nov.  12, 
1880. 

4,684.  P.  J.  Constantine,  Fleet-street.  Fur- 
nace, ranges,  and  fire-places.  Nov.  13,  1880. 

4.717.  W.  R.  Lake,  Southampton-buildings. 
Economising  fuel  and  preventing  the  production 
of  smoke.  (Com.  by  L.  Juillard,  Paris.)  Nov.  16, 
1SS0. 

4.718.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields. 
Apparatus  for  cooling,  heating,  drying,  and  ven- 
tilating (com.  by  F.  Fouobe,  Paris).  Nov.  16, 
1880. 

735.  J.  Tattersall,  Manchester.  Prevention  of 
explosions  in  kitchen  and  other  boilers.  Feb. 
21,  1881. 

849.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Lincoln’s  Inn  - fields. 
Bituminous  cements,  &c.,  for  paving.  (Com.  by 
E.  J.  de  Smedt,  Washington,  and  W.  J.  Twining, 
United  States  Army,  U.S.A.)  Feb.  28,  1881. 

March  18,  1881. 

4,722.  F.  Worth,  Frankfort  - on  - the-Maine- 
Manufacture  of  bricks.  (Com.  by  C.  Griinzweig 
& P.  Hartmann,  Germany.)  Nov.  16,  1880. 

4,843.  G.  Moore,  Oxford-square.  Attaching 
curtains  to  window-sashes.  Nov.  22,  1880. 

727.  S.  H.  Adams,  Leeds.  Apparatus  for 
flushing  and  ventilating  drains,  &c.  Feb.  19, 
1881. 

875.  H.  Faija,  Westminster.  Treatment  of 
concrete  and  cement  for  the  manufacture  of 
building  blocks,  &c.  March  1,  1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  March  19,  1881. 

3,016.  C.  F.  Clark,  Wolverhampton.  Basins 
or  bowls  for  lavatories,  &c. 

Applicable  to  basins,  either  “tip-up  ” or  “plug.”  The 
sides  of  the  basins,  Ac.,  are  formed  to  curve  inwards  as 
they  rise  towards  the  upper  edge.  This  curve  continues 
to  nearly  the  top  of  the  basin,  where  it  changes  to  a sharp 
curve  of  a contrary  flexure.  This  prevents  any  water 
splashing  up.  A lip  is  formed  at  any  convenient  part, 
the  top  of  which  is  at  the  overflow  level,  and  the  cocks  or 
valves  for  admitting  water  are  placed  vertically  over  the 
lip.  July  22,  1880.  Price  6d. 

3,091.  J.  D.  Mackenzie,  Glasgow.  Bars  for 

* Compiled  bj  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  28,  New 

Bridge-street,  E.C. 


securing  and  carrying  glass  in  window-sashes, 
Ac. 

This  applies  chiefly  for  roofing  purposes.  To  the  ordi- 
nary plain  “ sash  iron”  or  bars,  usually  formed  in  a plain 
L or  J_  shape,  a strip  of  lead  or  other  soft  sheet  metal  is 
attached,  under  the  edge  of  the  glass  and  up  the  side  of 
the  central  web.  This  is  folded  down  over  the  glass  to 
hold  it  firmly.  The  lateral  side  feathers  of  the  bar  are 
also  formed  with  a hollow  groove  under  the  edge  of  the 
glass  sheets,  and  the  strip  of  lead  is  continued  down  into 
the  groove  to  form  a gutter.  The  glass,  therefore,  requires 
no  putty  or  plastic  fixing.  July  27,  1880.  Price  6d. 

3,246.  H.  J.  Haddan,  Strand.  Locks. 

Consists  of  two  par's.  A transverse  cylinder  provided 
with  a keyhole,  and  a bolt  and  tumbler  carrying  cylinder, 
made  to  pass  through  a recess  in  ihe  transverse  cylinder, 
where  it  is  secured  by  a pin  and  slot.  The  transverse 
cylinder  is  placed  in  a hole  bored  through  the  door _ or 
drawer,  and  the  bolt  and  tumbler  carrying  cylinder  is  in- 
serted in  another  hole  bored  in  the  edge  of  the  door  or 
drawer.  (Com.  by  J.  W.  Post,  New  York,  U.S.A.)  (Pro. 
Pro.)  August  9,  1850.  Price  2d. 

3,298.  C.  W.  Knight,  Sheffield.  Glazing. 

In  the  centre  of  the  vertical  division  bars  is  formed  a 
groove.  Holes  are  bored  through  the  tides  of  the  bars 
to  receive  the  shanks  of  the  clasps,  which  are  provided 
with  screw-nuts.  The  head  of  the  clasp  is  flat,  and  has  an 
elastic  washer  which  cl»sps  the  glass  when  the  head  is 
screwed  down  on  the  bars.  (Pro.  Pro.)  August  13, 
1880.  Price  2d. 


MEMORIALS. 

William  Tyndalc. — On  the  25th  ult.  a public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the 
Mansion  House,  in  furtherance  of  the  project 
to  erect  a statue  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
as  a memorial  of  William  Tyndale,  the  first 
translator  of  the  Bible  into  English.  The  Lord 
Mayor  presided.  A site  for  the  statue  has  been 
obtained  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  and  the 
committee  invited  the  co-operation  of  all  sec- 
tions and  creeds  both  here  and  in  America  and 
the  colonies.  The  statue  will  be  of  bronze,  and 
Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  A.R.A.,  has  been  selected  as  th€ 
sculptor.  The  figure  itself  will  cost  about 
2,000L,  and  the  pedestal  and  bas-reliefs  would 
increase  the  needed  sum  to  4,000i.  in  all. 

The  Late  Chief  Justice  Erie.— It  is  in  con- 
templation to  place  either  in  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice,  or  in  some  other  appropriate  building,  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Sir  William  Erie,  for  many 
years  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
A committee,  composed  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
several  late  and  present  occupants  of  the  Bench, 
and  some  distinguished  members  of  the  Bar, 
has  been  foi'med  to  receive  and  apply  subscrip- 
tions. The  form  of  the  memorial  will  depend 
on  the  sum  which  may  be  subscribed;  but  we 
believe  that  the  present  intention  is  to  provide 
a marble  bust  of  the  late  Chief  Justice. 

Roiuland  Hill. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Rowland  Hill  Memorial  Committee  at  the  Man- 
sion House,  it  was  resolved  to  place  a bust  of 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  executed  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Key- 
worth,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  is 
buried,  the  necessary  permission  having  been 
given  by  the  Dean.  The  statue  by  Mr.  E.  Onslow 
Ford  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  which  is  to  be  erected 
at  the  Royal  Exchange,  is  now  in  progress. 

The  Late  Mr.  Frank  Buclcland. — Last  week  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  “ Frank  Buck- 
land  Memorial”  fund  was  held  at  34,  Portland- 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the 
form  the  memorial  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  late  talented  and  popular  fishery  inspector 
Bhould  take.  The  committee  unanimously  de- 
cided that  a buBt  should  be  placed  in  the  Museum 
of  Economic  Fish  Culture  at  South  Kensington, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  the  nation ; and  that  an 
annuity  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Buckland  in  recog- 
nition of  the  services  rendered  to  the  public  by 
her  late  husband. 


Hamnursmith.  Science  and  Art  Classes. 
Mr.  J.  F.  B.  Firth,  M.P.,  on  the  25th  ult.  de- 
livered the  prizes  for  the  past  year’B  work  to  the 
successful  students  at  the  Broadway  (Hammer- 
smith) Science  and  Art  Classes.  In  the  course 
of  a brief  address  Mr.  Firth  remarked  that  the 
wider  the  knowledge  upon  the  various  questions 
of  geometry,  building  construction,  and  draw- 
ing, the  greater  the  advantages  which  were 
found  to  result  from  them.  With  regard  only 
to  the  question  of  building  construction,  it  was 
very  necessary  that  sound  information  should 
be  very  widely  diffused  upon  that  point.  London, 
which  was  infested  with  “ jerry-builders,” 
suffered  from  the  worst  buildings  that  were  to 
be  found  in  any  country  claiming  a high 
standard  of  civilisation,  and  institutions  such  as 
that  of  which  the  members  were  then  present, 
helped  to  disseminate  juster  principles  upon 
this  and  other  subjects. 
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THE  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  successful 
competitors  in  the  examinations  held  last  May 
at  the  Female  School  of  Art,  Queen-square,  took 
place  on  Monday  last  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of 
the  Mansion  House,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Lord  Mayor. 

Mr.  Fras.  Bennoch,  F.S.A.,  read  the  twenty- 
first  annual  report  of  the  committee,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  two  national  silver  medals,  one 
national  bronze  medal,  and  five  national  Queen’s 
prizes  of  books,  had  been  gained  in  competition 
with  all  the  schools  in  the  kingdom.  Particular 
gratification  was  expressed  at  the  general  excel- 
lence which  was  observable  in  the  work  of  the 
various  classes  of  students,  as  shown  by  the 
sixty-one  third  - grade  prizes  obtained,  being 
the  largest  number  hitherto  awarded  to  this 
sohool,  or,  it  is  said,  to  any  other.  Daring  the 
past  year  223  students  received  instruction  in 
the  various  branches  of  art  education.  In  the 
month  of  April  last,  2,122  drawings  and  seven 
models  were  forwarded  to  South  Kensington 
from  this  sohool,  being  the  works  of  162  students, 
or  an  average  of  more  than  thirteen  works  by 
each  contributor.  The  Committee  congratulated 
the  friends  of  the  sohool  that  the  Superintendent, 
Miss  Gann,  and  her  able  assistants,  Miss  Wilson, 
Miss  de  la  Belinaye,  and  Miss  Pooock,  continued 
their  system  of  training  with  undiminished  zeal 
and  success. 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  distributed  the  prizes. 
For^  the  Gilchrist  scholarships,  Miss  Ottilie 
Bode  and  Miss  Ethel  Chapman  Nisbet  were 
named,  and  to  each  a prize  of  50 l.  was 
awarded.  Miss  Catherine  Martha  Wood  took 
the  Clothworkers’  scholarship  of  20  guineas. 
The  Queen’s  gold  medal  and  scholarship 
were  bestowed  upon  Miss  Florence  Reason ; 
whilst  the  winners  of  the  National  Queen’s 
prizes  were  Misses  Alice  Jane  Chaplin, 
Elizabeth  Lovell,  Ellen  Rouse,  Ethel  Mary 
Spiller,  and  Lydia  Whitaker.  Mr.  Geo. 
Godwin,  in  moving  the  first  resolution,  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Gilchrist  Trustees  for  founding 
scholarships,  urged  that  this  was  one  of  the 
best  ways  in  which  persons  who  had  surplus 
money  could  employ  it  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
The  speaker,  in  concluding,  offered  a prize  of 
10  guineas  to  the  pupil  (past  or  present)  of  the 
Bohool  who  produced  the  best  shell  cameo  within 
the  ensuing  year,  the  cameo  to  remain  the  pro- 
perty of  the  artist.  Mr.  Geo.  Shaw,  Mr.  Sheriff 
Waterlow,  Canon  Spence,  and  others,  also 
addressed  the  meeting.  The  Egyptian  Hall 
was  crowded. 


THE  MANCHESTER  NEW  SCHOOL  OF 
ART. 

This  building  is  now  practically  completed, 
and  the  committee  have  been  for  long  consider- 
ing the  steps  to  be  taken  for  a fitting  inaugural 
ceremony.  A request  was  made  some  time  ago 
to  Lord  Derby,  who  is  a liberal  contributor  to 
the  building  fund,  to  preside  on  the  occasion,  to 
which  his  lordship  consented,  and  the  date  has 
just  been  fixed  by  him,  Wednesday,  April  27th. 
We  understand  that  it  is  intended  to  hold  a 
conversazione  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  at 
which  his  lordship  will  preside,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  he  may  be  induced  at  some  period  during 
the  evening  to  deliver  an  address.  The  con- 
versazione will  be  the  opening  of  an  exhibition 
in  the  ample  galleries  of  the  new  sohool  such 
as  rarely  has  been  equalled  in  Manchester. 
The  admissions  will  be  by  invitation  from  the 
.President  and  Council,  and  for  that  evening  only, 
and  perhaps  for  another  day  or  two,  a special 
exhibition  will  be  added,  in  other  galleries,  of 
paintings,  &o.,  many  of  which  have  seldom  or 
never  before  been  seen  by  the  public,  and  which 
their  owners  have  kindly  promised  to  denude 
their  walls  of  for  so  special  an  occasion. 


OBITUARY. 

-Mr.  J.  P.  Knight,  R.A. — Mr.  John  Prescott 
Knight,  R.A.,  who  for  a period  of  a quarter  of  a 
century  was  secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
died  at  his  residence  at  Maida-hill  on  Saturday 
last,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  Portrait- 
painting was  his  forte,  and  his  fame  as  an 
artist  rests  more  particularly  on  his  success 
in  this  branch  of  the  art.  In  1836  he  was 
elected  an  associate,  was  admitted  to  the  full 
honours  of  the  Academy  in  1844,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Forty  before  his  two 
years  service  as  member  of  the  council  had 


expired.  This  position  he  held  till  1873,  when, 
owing  to  advancing  years  he  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Eaton,  M.A. 

Mr.  William  Wailes.—  Mr.  William  Wailes, 
the  well-known  artist  in  stained  glass,  died 
at  his  residence,  Saltwell  Tower,  Saltwell 
Park,  Gateshead,  a few  days  ago.  The  de- 
ceased gentleman,  who  was  the  son  of  a former 
steward  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Estates  at 
Dilston,  was  a native  of  Newcastle,  he  having 
been  born  in  the  Westgate.  For  a short  time 
he  carried  on  business  in  the  town  as  a grocer 
and  provision  dealer,  but  his  inclination  lay  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  afterwards  beoame  so 
famous,  and  he  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  study- 
ing the  art  of  stained  glass.  At  that  time — 
namely fifty  years  ago— there  were  few  stained 
glass  windows  in  this  country,  and,  in  order  to 
carry  on  his  studies  with  effect,  Mr.  Wailes 
visited  cathedrals  and  churches  on  the  Continent. 
On  his  return  to  this  country  he  commenced 
business  in  Newcastle  as  an  artist  in  Btained 
glass,  and  his  works  soon  attracted  attention. 
His  works  are  to  be  found  in  India,  America, 
and  Australia,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  His  death 
took  place  after  a short  illness,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  72  years. 


THE  EDINBURGH  COMMON  STAIRS. 

A great  many  complaints  have  reached  us 
during  the  winter  with  respect  to  the  defective 
condition  of  the  common  stairs  in  Edinburgh. 
As  this  is  a feature  of  construction  we  are 
trying  our  best  to  introduce  into  certain  classes 
of  tenemented  houses  in  London,  a slight 
examination  of  some  of  these  complaints  may 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

We  need  hardly  reoall  to  their  recollection 
the  fact  that  the  Scotch  system  of  building 
their  ordinary  tenements  with  “ flats  ” and 
common  stairs  was  derived  from  the  French, 
although  we  are  sorry  to  say  the  original 
models  have  been  most  sadly  corrupted,  or, 
rather,  widely  departed  from.  With  the  habits 
of  thrift,  not  to  say  parsimony,  which  prevail, 
Scottish  builders  have  usually  planned  their  stair- 
cases on  the  very  narrowest  principles  of  cost. 
All  the  common  stairs  we  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  in  Scotland, — more  particularly  the 
Btairs  of  buildings  in  the  poorer  quarters 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, — were  extremely 
defective  in  construction,  in  cleaning,  lighting, 
and,  above  all  things,  ia  ventilation.  We  are  now 
informed  from  their  growth  in  age,  and  from 
their  suffering  in  tear  and  wear,  that  many 
common  stairs  in  Edinburgh  are  getting  every 
year  more  and  more  dangerous  to  life  and 
limb. 

One  correspondent  says  that  the  steps  of  the 
stairs  in  which  he  lives  are  so  worn  in  the  centre 
as  to  present  to  the  unwary  footstep,  in  place  of 
a level  surface,  an  angle  of  25°.  Another  tells 
us  that  two  or  three  well-known  stairs  in  the 
Canongate  and  the  West  Port  contribute  the 
ohief  supply  of  fractured  bones  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary.  One  case  of  more  than  ordinary 
a"oravation  was  that  of  an  unfortunate  man 
who  fell  down  his  own  stairs  in  St.  John-street, 
and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  A very  remarkable 
feature  of  our  information  consists  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  municipal  authorities  and  the 
police  are  very  negligent  in  putting  their  statu- 
tory powers  into  operation, — a statement  we  can 
very  well  believe  ; for  we  have  long  been  aware 
that  the  police  force  in  Scotland  are  more  de- 
voted to  the  duty  of  inspecting  publio-houses 
than  anything  of  a useful  sanitary  nature.  As 
a proof  of  the  assiduity  of  the  police,  however, 
in  some  respects,  we  may  quote  from  the 
recently-published  report  of  the  Chief  Constable 
(Mr.  Henderson)  of  Edinburgh,  that  during  last 
year  there  was  one  police  conviction  for  every 
seventy-four  of  the  population  of  that  city ; 
while  Glasgow  had  1 to  every  95  ; and  Greenock 
only  1 to  every  145  ! 

As  to  the  lighting  and  cleaning  of  these  com- 
mon stairs,  there  ought  not  to  be  the  slightest 
difficulty ; for  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  from 
the  great  variety  of  Police  Acts  and  provisional 
orders  affecting  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  the  local 
authority  possess  ample  powers  to  enforce  sani- 
tary regulations.  The  difficulty,  we  believe,  lies 
to  a large  extent  in  divided  authority.  There 
is  no  Building  Act,  properly  so  called,  in  Edin- 
burgh, administered  under  competent  surveyors; 
but,  in  place  of  that,  there  is  the  antiquated 
Dean  of  Guild  Court,  and  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Town  Council,  and  the  Borough 
Engineer,  and  the  Inspector  of  Lighting  and 
Cleaning,  and  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and 


we  cannot  tell  how  many  more  subordinate 
officials  connected  with  the  care  and  conservancy 
of  the  public  health,  and  between  this  multitude 
of  stools  the  poor  inhabitants,  literally  speaking, 
come  to  the  ground.  We  have  the  very  high 
authority  of  Councillor  James  Gowans  for 
stating  that  under  their  latest  Improvement  Act 
the  Trustees  (another  body)  have  actually  ereoted 
in  some  places  far  worse  houses  than  they 
pulled  down  ! Every  Town  Clerk  signalises  his 
accession  to  offioe  by  the  production  of  a new 
Police  Bill ; and  the  local  provost  and  bailies 
must,  as  a matter  of  coarse,  have  their  names 
identified  with  an  Improvement  Aot. 

All  this  is,  no  doubt,  laudable  enough,  provided 
the  work  is  well  done;  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.  We  are  not  finding  fault  with  the 
Edinburgh  Town  Council  exclusively,  by  any 
means  ; for  when  we  remember  the  gigantic 
efforts  the  Corporation  has  made  in  the  case  of 
the  University  and  the  Royal  Infirmary,  as  well 
as  in  other  public  buildings  and  improvements, 
we  can  only  wonder  why  they  should  be  so 
oblivious  of  the  defects  of  their  domestic  archi- 
tecture. The  style  for  the  most  part  requires 
both  rest  and  reinvigoration.  We  gladly  admit 
likewise  that  it  is  not  easy  to  improve  the  old 
town  of  Edinburgh,  which,  like  ancient  Jeru- 
salem, is  a city  that  is  “compactly  builded 
together,”  without  “ improving  it,”  as  William 
Chambers  has  somewhere  said,  “ off  the  face  of 
the  earth.”  But  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
the  old  and  worn-out  staircases  should  not  be 
repaired  and  rebuilt.  As  most  of  them  stand 
at  this  moment,  it  would  appear  that  the  Edin- 
burgh common  stairs  are,  in  point  of  cleaning, 
lighting,  and  ventilation,  very  much  of  a com- 
mon nuisance. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Bognor. — The  Bognor  Local  Board  has  under 
consideration  proposals  for  the  provision  of  a 
new  Town-hall. 

Bedford.  — The  internal  arrangements  and 
fittings  of  the  New  Shire-hall  Buildings,  of 
which  Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  is  the  architect, 
are  making  rapid  progress  towards  completion. 
Complaint  is  made  in  one  of  the  local  journals, 
however,  that  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
representatives  of  the  press  require  considerable 
improvement,  the  reporters’  boxes  being  placed 
in  the  least  eligible  position  with  regard  to  wit- 
nesses and  judges. 

Leicester. — The  buildings  of  the  new  Secular 
Hall  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  Secular  Club 
pi-emises,  fiumberstone-gate,  and  are  Flemish 
Renaissance  in  character.  Above  the  ground- 
floor,  which  is  built  of  best  hard  buff  Darley 
Dale  stone,  the  front  is  executed  in  very  thin 
brownish-red  Coalville  bricks,  with  white  mortar- 
joints,  except  the  moulded  and  carved  portions, 
which  are  ia  bright-red  rubbers,  and  the  pedi- 
ment, copings,  and  similarly  exposed  parts, 
which  are  of  red  Mansfield  stone.  The  walls 
of  the  lecture-hall  and  of  the  various  staircases 
and  lobbies  are  finished  in  red  and  white  brick 
and  glazed  and  hand-painted  tiles  of  quiet  colour. 
The  roof  and  gallery  are  entirely  of  clean- 
wrought  woodwork,  varnished,  without  staining, 
The  accommodation  comprises : on  the  first-floor, 
the  lecture-room,  which  is  66  ft.  long,  31  ft. 
wide,  and  30  ft.  high,  and  has  galleries  at  each 
end,  that  over  the  platform  being  for  the  use  of 
the  choir ; lecturer’s  retiring-room,  ladies’  room, 
and  small  room  available  as  a refreshment-bar. 
On  the  ground-floor,  the  general  club-room, 
66  ft.  long  and  22  ft.  wide,  with  bar ; committee- 
room,  and  Freethought  book-shop.  On  the  base- 
ment-floor there  is  a large  room,  about  55  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  paved  with  a peculiar  hard  light-coloared 
concrete,  suitable  for  bowling,  billiards,  or  other 
purposes.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  Larner 
Sugden,of  Leek;  and  the  works  have  been  carried 
out  under  his  supervision  by  the  following  trades- 
men : — Stone-masonry,  Mr.  John  Goffey;  the 
carving,  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter;  the  brick- 
laying  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Urban  Burdett, 
and  completed  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Bromage ; car- 
pentry and  joinery,  Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  of  Dar- 
lington ; plumbing  and  painting,  Mr.  Willem 
Hill ; plastering,  Mr.  Robert  Austin ; heating 
and  smith’s  work  generally,  Messrs.  Illston ; 
wrought  metal  gates,  &c.,  Messrs.  Elgood ; 
stained  glass,  Messrs.  Brown  & Boreham ; 
painted  tiles,  Mr.  de  Morgan  and  Messrs.  MarkB, 
Durlaoher  Freres;  polished  brass  gasfittings, 
Messrs.  Faraday.  The  terra-cotta  busts  were 
modelled  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Vago;  and  Mr.  William 
Bailey  performed  the  duties  of  clerk  of  the 
works. 
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THE  PRESENTMENT  OP  THE  DRAMA  AS 
A PINE  ART. 

Sir, — There  would  poBsibly  be  no  more  potent 
aesthetic  influence  than  dramatic  representation 
if  it  bad  really  attained  to  the  rank  of  a fine 
art.  It  appears  to  be  forgotten  in  these  days 
that  a dramatic  representation  should  be 
governed  by  similar  principles  to  those  ruling 
the  conduct  of  the  other  fine  arts.  The  present 
direction  of  the  stage  tends  to  a complete 
confusion  of  impressions  to  the  utter  disregard 
of  what  painters  call  “ keeping,”  ortheartof  pre- 
serving  what  should  be  the  dominant  feature,  in 
a work  of  art, — dominant  amidst  all  its  surround- 
ings, or  of  subordinating  these  to  the  principal 
motive.  A refined  taste  is  now,  in  our  theatres, 
bound  to  suffor  under  the  conflicting  self-asser- 
tion of  actors,  dresses,  scenery,  &c.  This  might 
possibly  be  corrected,  if  a few  facts  bearing 
upon  the  subject  could  be  steadfastly  borne 
in  mind.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  following,  namely,  that  we  cct/nnot  secure 
the  full  attention  of  more  than  one  sense  at  a 
time.  In  violation  of  this  fact,  however,  the 
rulers  of  the  English  stage  persist  in  their 
attempts  to  entertain  all  at  onoe,  the  conse- 
quence being  a total  absence  of  repose,  a 
confused  presentment  in  which  nothing  remains 
dominant  and  impressive,  or  if  something 
should,  it  is  almost  invariably  that  which  should 
have  been  subordinate.  Do  we  desire  that 
the  words  and  thoughts  of  a dramatist 
should  be  fully  brought  home  to  an  audience  ? 
Then  the  sense  of  hearing  must  not  be  disturbed 
by  forcible  appeals  to  the  eye.  Every  adjunct 
of  dress,  scenery,  &o.,  should  be  less  real  to 
consciousness  than  words  and  thoughts,  just  as 
when  we  desire  to  contemplate  and  fully  enjoy 
works  in  painting  and  sculpture  we  do  not  desire 
our  attention  to  be  divided  by  appeals  to  the 
ear,  by  talk,  or  by  music.  The  sense  of  sight 
can  be  best  gratified  in  quiet.  Even  the  hust- 
ling at  “private  views”  is  quite  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  possibility  of  examining  pictures 
properly.  Yet  with  the  drama  we  persist  in 
hustling  the  words  and  thoughts  with  all  kinds 
of  restless  self-asserting  elements.  After  all, 
the  apology  for  scenery  used  in  the  earlier  per- 
formances of  the  Shakspearean  drama  may  not 
have  been  so  much  a matter  of  necessity  as  we 
are,  I think,  too  apt  to  suppose ; it  may  have 
been  made  subordinate  and  quite  conventional 
from  deliberate  choioe,  just  as  either  a Raffaelle 
or  a Michelangelo  would  subordinate  all  acces- 
sories in  a picture  to  the  human  element,  or 
great  landscape-painters  the  figures  to  the  scene. 
This  principle  has  not  only  to  be  carried  out 
with  respect  to  the  more  important  secondary 
matters,  but  into  all  accessorial  detail.  The 
costume  of  an  actor  should  not  eclipse  him, — 
the  ornaments  should  not  eclipse  his  dress,  nor 
should  the  soenery  and  music  eclipse  the  drama ; 
that  is,  if  we  desire  that  the  stage  should  be  a 
school  of  good  taste.  Here  are  passages  penned 
with  reference  to  painting  and  sculpture,  but  they 
are  just  as  applicable  to  the  art  of  dramatic 
representation.  “ The  critics  on  art  who  have 
had  the  best  right  to  exeroise  an  unrestricted 
judgment  have  ever  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of 
inquiring  what  qualities  are  to  be  chiefly  looked 
for  in  the  subjects  of  our  observation.  It  may 
be  sometimes  requisite  even  for  persons  of  culti- 
vated judgment  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  excel- 
lences on  which  the  highest  reputation  of  great 
artists  is  founded  are  to  be  sought,  not  so  much 
in  the  beauty  of  parts  as  in  the  grand  or  taste- 
ful arrangement  of  the  combined  work,  in  the 
harmonious  relation  of  entire  masses,  and  the 
grace  of  entire . forms.  These  qualities,  which 
suppose  the  labour  of  the  mind,  because  they 
have  reference  to  a whole,  have  ever  constituted 
the  worthiest  criterion  of  merit  in  the  practice 
of  the  arts.” 

Next  to  the  great  requisite  that  each  mode  of 
representation  should  rest  chiefly  on  its  own 
resources,  the  works  of  great  artists  teach  the 
principle  that  the  noblest  objeot  of  imitation 
should  always  be  nearest  to  nature.  In  sculp- 
ture and  in  painting,  when  employed  to  repre- 
sent human  actors,  this  noblest  object  is  life, 
with  its  attributes  of  aotion  and  thought.  When 
the  field  for  displaying  this  quality  is  even  con- 
fined to  a head,  it  is  still  required  that  no  cir- 
cumstance represented  should  surpass  it  in  com- 
pleteness of  imitation.  Rarely  in  the  works  of 
the  best  Greek  soulptors,  or  in  those  of  the 
excellent  modern  painters,  does  an  inanimate 
object  exceed  in  truth  the  representation  of 
the  living  surfaoe.  The  contrivances,  with  a 
view  to  ensure  this  subordination,  are,  neces- 


sarily, more  daring  in  sculpture,  in  which  certain 
qualities  are  in  danger  of  being  confounded  with 
reality.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  the 
employment  of  conventional  methods  (as  opposed 
to  the  more  direot  truth  of  representation)  in- 
creases in  proportion  as  objects  are  easily  imit- 
able,  and  consequently  in  danger  of  interfering 
with  the  higher  aim. 

Art  is,  like  nature,  Protean,  and  will  assume 
all  kinds  of  shapes,  but  it  is  the  business  of  the 
critic  to  rescue  from  the  chaos  of  the  possible 
what  is  best  and  right,  that  which  is  perfectly 
in  accord  with  the  highest  human  culture. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


IMPROVING  LONDON. 

Day  by  day  and  year  by  year  the  rebuilding 
of  London  goes  on  apace  ; here  one  street  and 
there  another  street  presents  new  architectural 
features,  and  so  it  is  in  almost  every  direction 
that  we  turn ; and  London,  if  the  truth  be  told, 
is  fast  becoming  a handsome  city.  We  may 
lament  our  old  landmarks,  and  see  occasionally 
the  disappearance  of  the  architectural  forms  of 
another  age ; we  may  sigh  as  improvement 
knocks  down  the  old  gabled  shops  and  tenements, 
the  quaint  inns  and  galleried  court-yards,  the 
ohurches  and  the  curious  streets  that  were  the 
existing  records  of  the  life  of  another  century ; 
still  it  would  be  ungracious  to  withhold  praises 
from  the  general  aspect  of  much  of  the  London 
of  to-day.  Old  buildings,  large  and  handsome, 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  land-marks  of  com- 
paratively short]  time  since,  are  swept  away  to 
make  room  for  something  more  pretentious  and 
more  adaptable  for  the  requirements  of  the 
present  generation.  The  church  has  to  give 
way  to  commerce,  vested  interests  in  narrow 
streets  are  bought]  out,  and  wide  thoroughfares 
flanked  by  new  structures  take  their  place. 
Limestone  and  plate-glass  lend  brilliancy  to 
perspective,  while  here  and  there  picturesque 
ruddy  brick  gives  emphasis,  and  gives  a much- 
wanted  oolour  to  the  otherwise  monotonous 
group.  In  her  career  towards  improvement, 
London  has  not  been  spared  the  correcting-rod, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  child  has  not 
been  spoiled.  No  error  has  been  allowed  to 
pass  unnoticed,  no  monstrosity  of  ugliness  has 
been  permitted  to  exist  without  protest.  Day 
by  day  and  year  by  year  the  pastors  and  masters 
in  the  arts  of  architecture  and  taste  have  been 
warned  by  the  results  of  evil  courses  and  the 
advantages  of  refinement,  until  gradually  we  look 
upon  new  London,  its  parks,  monuments,  em- 
bankments, trees,  public  and  private  buildings, 
with  some  sort  of  pride.  Such  a result  is  satis- 
factory to  those  who  believe  that  the  comfort, 
the  virtue,  and  the  moral  welfare  of  a great  city 
are  enhanced  by  the  contemplation  of  order  and 
elegance ; that  dirt,  squalor,  and  confusion, 
breed  viciousness  and  discontent ; chat  neglect 
and  untidiness  are  the  forerunners  of  innumera- 
ble evils  ; and  that  in  great  worlds,  like  ours  of 
London,  cleanliness  is,  as  in[all  other  things,  next 
to  godliness.  It  may  take  a long  time  to  decide 
upon  an  alteration,  and  still  longer  to  execute 
it ; but  when  the  hoardings  do  come  down,  the 
eye,  with  a certain  amount  of  pride,  becomes 
reconciled  to  that  which  for  a short  time 
only  is  new  and  strange.  Last  year  saw  the 
demolition  of  three  or  four  extensive  hoard- 
ings; and  the  disclosure  of  an  equal  number 
of  new  structures.  Holborn,  one  of  the  main 
arteries  of  the  metropolis,  can  boast  of  that 
red  briok  stately  pile  which  is  in  reality  an 
insurance-office,  but  might  be,  like  the  Midland 
Hotel,  a town-hall  of  importance;  Knights- 
bridge  has  its  new  barracks,  which,  however 
faulty  and  mean  in  detail,  are,  at  least,  stately 
and  suitable  ; Bow-street  has  been  relieved  from 
its  vehicular  block,  and  is  improved  by  the  new 
police-courts ; and  in  the  Strand  has  sprung  up 
one  of  the  finest  banking  establishments  in  the 
City.  Now,  indeed,  that  this  thoroughfare  has 
been  revealed,  from  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Charing- 
oross  to  the  Law  Courts,  it  becomes  difficult  to 
recall  the  comparatively  modern  days  of  North- 
umberland House  and  its  lion,  and  the  mud-be- 
spattered gates  of  Temple  Bar.  The  silent  but 
sure  alteration  of  neighbourhoods,  the  flow  of 
fashion,  the  crowding  out  of  businesses,  render 
new  centres  necessary,  and  the  comparatively 
quiet  street  of  yesterday,  one  where,  perhaps, 
rows  of  houses  of  a limited  character,  with 
forecourts  and  gardens,  had  an  unassuming 
existence,  is  transformed  into  a flaring  gas- 
lighted  business-quarter,  crowded  with  a popu- 
lation intent  on  buying  and  selling,  while 


facilities  of  transit  by  omnibus  and  tram,  and 
by  underground  and  “ daylight  ” railway,  all 
tend  one  way,  to  alteration, — alteration  to  in- 
crease of  buildings,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
greater  prosperity.  What  is  known  as  the  Fire 
of  London  produced  an  improvement  in  building, 
if  only  by  the  erection  of  dividing  or  party  walls. 
The  fires  that  take  place  still  too  frequently  in 
the  metropolis  sweep  away  much  that  is  old  and 
defective  and  lead  up  to  the  erection  of  struc- 
tures of  more  important  and  probably  more 
substantial  character.  Foreign  cities  vie  in 
presenting  to  our  gaze  palatial  buildings  for 
commercial  and  other  purposes,  and  we,  ever  so 
ready  to  follow  when  we  fail  to  originate, 
endeavour  to  emulate  them,  and  “ Haussmann- 
ising  ” has  now  oome  to  be  a word  well  under- 
stood in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  our 
cities. 

Improvements,  however,  do  not  always  begin 
and  end  with  architecture;  and  this  has  cer- 
tainly been  taken  note  of  in  London,  and  the 
Londoner  has  to  be  thankful  for  the  wisdom  and 
taBte  that  have  joined  his  park  paths  to  lovely 
flower-gardens,  and  for  the  thoughtfulness  of 
those  who  are  at  last  giving  young  trees  a fair 
chance,  and  planting  shady  boulevards  for  a 
future  generation.  A lively  imagination  may 
do  much  in  making  believe  that  the  colours  and 
serenity  of  nature,  the  tintB  and  the  sunsets,  the 
shades  and  the  shadows,  that  are  so  soothing  in 
their  effect,  are  not  nearly  so  far  removed  from 
those  “ in  populous  city  pent”  as  some  people 
would  have  us  believe.  But  a vivid  imagination 
and  sensitive  nature  are  scarcely  required  to 
persuade  the  public  at  large  that  they  now  pos- 
sess something  very  like  a “ ncs  in  urhe .”  In 
spring  time  London  is  pleasant  enough,  with  its 
squares  of  yellow  laburnum  and  blossoming 
lilac,  its  suburbs  of  pink  almond  blossom  and 
japonica,  its  fresh,  green  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  all  the  flower-starred  nooks  of  Hyde  Park, 
where  the  birds  and  the  nurserymaids  congre- 
gate ; and  when  seen,  too  seldom  though  it  be, 
with  its  summer  mantle  on  its  shoulder,  bright 
and  beautiful  with  flowers,  its  parks  set  about 
with  knolls  and  undulating  mounds,  and  its  peeps 
and  vistas  and  landscape  effects  obtained  by  an 
artistic  arrangement  of  Bhrubs  and  sub-tropical 
bushes,  it  may  vie  with  some  of  the  other  great 
cities  of  Europe  that  of  tener  obtain  extravagant 
compliments  from  the  passing  traveller. 

As  a metropolis  educated  to  taste  and  refine- 
ment, and  an  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  is  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  guardian 
of  her  own  property  and  privileges,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  authorities,  whether  appointed  by  Par- 
liament or  answerable  to  the  ratepayers,  should 
oontinue  the  good  work.  Muoh  has  been  done 
in  improving  the  appearance  of  the  thorough- 
fares, and  nearly  every  idle  prediction  has  been 
falsified.  The  flowers  grow,  the  trees  thrive, 
and  the  public  property  is  protected.  A small 
expenditure  and  a slight  exercise  of  thought,  an 
uprooting  of  mere  prejudice  and  a united  effort, 
would  add  most  graoiously  to  the  favours 
already  received.  There  should  be  more  seats 
everywhere  for  the  wayfarer  and  the  weary, 
seats  of  marble  or  stone  over  which  the  rain 
might  wash  without  causing  damage : Beats  under 
all  those  trees  that  by  and  by  will  make  a bower 
of  the  Embankment,  and  beautify  Trafalgar- 
square.  There  are  fountains  and  trees  and 
spaces  at  ChariDg  - cross  ; why  not  seats  ? 
During  the  summer  months  there  should  be 
some  music  in  the  parks.  A public  park  or 
garden  without  a band  is  but  an  incomplete 
boon.  It  is  essential  that  in  all  places  where 
the  public  oongregate  for  reoreation  there  be 
music  of  a popular  kind  to  vary  the  tedious 
monotony  of  the  day,  and  to  enliven  the  sadness 
of  existence.  It  is  by  kindly  acts  of  thoughtful- 
ness that  the  sadness  of  a great  city  is  turned 
into  sunshine,  and  gloom  is  exchanged  for 
laughter.  Such  regiments  as  there  are  in 
London,  and  other  publio  bodies,  should  be 
enoouraged  as  they  are  in  many  provincial 
towns  to  bring  their  music  to  the  people  for 
their  amusement  and  delight. 


Queen  Elizabeth  Grammar  School,  Dar- 
lington.— So  rapid  has  been  the  rise  in  the 
number  of  scholars  since  the  erection  of  the  new 
building,  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  at  a cost 
of  about  14,000Z.,  that  it  is  now  found  to  be  im- 
perative to  erect  a large  new  class-room  wing ; 
this  annex,  like  the  original  building,  will  be 
carried  out  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  G. 
Hoskins,  F.R.I.B.A.,  the  governors’  architect. 
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THE  BUILDING  EXHIBITION  AT 
ISLINGTON. 

The  second  annual  Building  Exhibition,  which 
will  be  opened  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Isling- 
ton, on  Monday  next,  promises,  from  all  we  can 
hear,  to  far  surpass  its  predecessor  in  extent  and 
completeness.  It  will  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
exhibits  coming  under  the  heads  Architecture, 
Construction,  Engineering,  Furniture,  and  Deco- 
ration, together  with  builders’  plant  of  all  kinds, 
and  sanitary  appliances.  The  ground-floor  of 
the  large  hall  will  be  wholly  occupied  by  the 
stands  of  the  exhibitors,  who  number  nearly 
300,  the  number  of  stands  being  about  400.  It 
has  been  the  laudable  aim  of  the  promoters  to 
divest  the  exhibition  of  that  air  of  being  a mis- 
cellaneous, bazaar  which  has  been  characteristic 
of  some  former  exhibitions  held  in  the  same 
building,  and  to  provide  a really  good  and  repre- 
sentative show  of  the  materials,  machinery,  and 
appliances  used  in  the  building  and  collateral 
trades,  which  are  certainly  sufficiently  nume- 
rous and  important  to  be  able  to  support  an 
exhibition  of  their  own.  Writing  before  the 
exhibition  is  opened,  we  can  only  say,  from  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  catalogue,*  that  the 
display  bids  fair  to  be  one  worthy  of  the 
building  trades.  We  shall  in  our  next  give  a 
descriptive  and  critical  account  of  the  exhibits. 
The  catalogue,  though  incomplete  in  some 
respects  owing  to  the  dilatoriness  of  Borne  of 
the  exhibitors  in  sending  in  particulars  of  their 
goods,  seems  to  be  more  carefully  compiled  and 
better  arranged  than  its  predecessor,  and  the 
blank  columns  opposite  the  entries  of  the  ex- 
hibits will  be  found  very  useful  for  the  memo- 
randa of  visitors.  Tho  exhibition,  to  which  we 
cordially  wish  success  and  invite  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  will  remain  open  until  Tuesday, 
the  19th  inst. 


from  the  ceiliDg- joists  to  the  roof ; also  for  having 
neglected  to  tie  in  with  iron  bars  the  abutments 
of  the  arches  over  the  chimney-openings  on  the 
ground  floor  to  two  of  such  houses ; and  also  for 
having  neglected  to  set  the  brick-on-edge  copings 
of  the  additions  of  the  same  houses  in  cement.* 
On  February  22nd  Mr.  Turner  proved  the  above  facts, 
and  stated  that  as  early  as  December  1st  last  he  had  from 
time  to  time  required  of  defendant  and  his  foreman  that 
these  things  should  be  amended.  Defendant  pleaded  the 
badness  of  the  weather,  and  the  magistrate  thereupon 
adjourned  the  case  tor  twenty-eight  days.  The  adjourned 
hearing  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  22nd  ult.,  when  Mr. 
Turner  stated  that  since  tho  case  was  last  before  the 
magistrate  the  outsides  of  the  flues  had  been  rendered, 
the  abutments  of  the  arches  over  the  chimney-openings 
had  been  tied  in  by  iron  bars,  but  that  the  brick-on- 
edge  copings  of  the  additions  had  not  been  set  in  cement, 
and  he  asked  the  magistrate  to  make  his  order  that 
such  should  be  done  within  a given  time,  under  section 
xlvi.  Defendant-agaio  pleaded  the  badness  of  the  weather 
and  other  causes,  but  the  magistrate  made  his  order  under 
the  statute,  wiih  costs. 


THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
OP  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir,— I much  reg-et  the  tone  of  a letter  on  this  subject 
which  has  got  intop  int;  but,  without  saying  discourteous 
things  of  others,  I beg  io  call  attention  to  tho  fact  that  in 
the  opinion  of  many  of  the  profession  Mr.  Horace  Jones 
has  for  many  jeara  occupied  a leadiug  position.  He  has, 
perhaps,  executed  as  much,  or  more,  work  than  any  one, 
and  to  his  own  credit  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  bis  em- 
ployers. 

His  works  in  the  metropolis  alune  will  compare  favour- 
ablywith  other  metropolitan  works  equally  recent. 

His  practical  constructional  knowledge  and  his  experience 
in  the  more  bu-iness  section  of  our  calling  render  him 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  post  of  Proaident,  and  those 
who  know  him  will  appreciate  his  imaginative  and  artistic 
qualities  ; moreover,  the  body  of  the  Institute,  in  a most 
marked  manuer,  indicated,  I think,  in  1878,  by  placing 
him  next  Pro'esson  Lewis,  their  opiuion  of  his  fitness  to 
fill  the  presidential  chair,  either  as  successor,  or,  as  iu 
this  case,  in  lieu  of  him. 

A FoBiiBH  Membbr  of  tub  Council. 


WIDENING  OF  LITTLE  QUEEN-STREET. 

Sir, — As  an  old  subscriber  to,  and  reader  of 
jour  paper,  I venture  to  make  one  or  two 
remarks  on  the  above  question. 

The  widening  of  Little  Queen-street  as  pro- 
posed is  not  in  any  way  a substantial  improve- 
ment. It  widens  part  of  a street  which  leads 
(so  far  as  opening  up  the  Law  Courts  is  con- 
cerned) into  a still  smaller  Btreet,  at  right 
angles ; it  cannot  go  further,  so  as  to  open 
up  direot  communication  between  Holborn  and 
the  Strand. 

This  local  scheme  can  be  of  no  permanent 
use.  When  the  Law  Coarts  are  finished,  no 
doubt  Mr.  Street  will  be  consulted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  with  them 
devise  some  improvement  which  will  be  a 
metropolitan  one.  The  St.  Giles’s  district  is  a 
wery  poor  one,  the  rates  and  taxes  amounting 
to  the  enormous  average  of  50  per  cent,  on  the 
rents  of  bouses  in  the  neighbourhood ; aDd 
considering  that  public  action  will,  and  must 
shortly,  be  taken  for  forming  thoroughfares 
from  north  to  south,  especially  in  connexion 
"with  the  Law  Courts,  I fail  to  see  why  an  im- 
poverished Local  Board  should  be  still  farther 
taxed.  The  Local  Board  might  have  been  let 
into  an  unsatisfactory  and  expensive  work,  and 
the  votes  were,  very  properly,  overwhelming 
against  such  a proposition.  No  one  knows  what 
will  be  the  expense  of  the  new  thoroughfare,  for 
it  is  not  yet  decided  where  it  should  be,  or  what 
line  it  should  take,  but  I can  assure  “Architects 
and  Surveyors”  in  answer  to  their  letter  in 
your  issue  of  the  19th  ult.,  that  it  is  false 
economy  to  throw  away  20,0001.  or  30,0001.  to 
widen  Little  Queen-street,  which,  after  all, 
■would  not  be  a permanent  improvement. 

As  to  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter, 
either  one  side  or  the  other,  I am  confident  that 
such  a motive  has  never  influenced  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Local  Board  of  Works,  of  which 
I have  the  honour  to  be  a member  as  well  as  of 
the  Works  Committee. 

Matt.  Wyatt,  F.R.LB.A. 


BUILDING  ACT  CASE. 

Mr.  George  Henry  Wyatt,  of  2,  Isendune- 
oottages,  Hornsey- road,  was  summoned,  on  the 
22nd  of  February,  before  Mr.  Hosack,  at  the 
Clerkenwell  Police  Court,  by  Mr.  John  Goldicntt 
Turner,  the  deputy  district  surveyor  of  the 
eastern  division  of  Islington,  for  having  neg- 
lected to  render  or  parge  the  outsides  of  the 
flues  of  four  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Shaftes- 
bury-road,  Hornsey-rise,  where  suoh  flues  pa'  sed 


DETECTIVE  MORTAR,  CONCRETE,  &e. 

Mb.  F.  Cobriok,  of  Aonesley-rond,  Upper  Holloway, 
builder,  was  summoned  before  Mr.  De  Eutzsn  at  Maryle’ 
bone,  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  for  using 
defective  mortar  and  concrete  in  some  houses  erected  by 
him  in  Chester-road,  St.  Pancras. 

Mr.  Burton,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  Board,  and  Mr. 
Freeman  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  A.  Bovill,  district  survevor  for  St.  Pancras,  on  being 
called,  stated  he  had  given  the  defendant  the  statutory 
notice  to  remove  the  footings  in  the  foundations  and  tho 
defective  mortar,  but  nothing  had  been  done.  The  mortar 
was  very  bad  indeed,  and  the  footings  were  composed  of 
soft  bricks.  He  summoned  the  defendant  for  the  same,  and 
he,  on  the  29th  Deo.  last,  was  fined  40s.  and  costs  in  each 

Mr.  Freeman,  for  the  defence,  contended  that  the 
defendant  could  not  be  summoned  twice  for  the  same 
offence,  and  that  the  Board  had  allowed  the  matter  to 
stand  over  for  a long  time. 

Mr.  De  RiHzeD  stated  that  be  shou'd  make  the  order  to 
alter,  vary,  or  remove  the  defective  work,  but  at  the 
defendant’s  request  adjourned  the  matter  for  a week,  to 
see  if  the  defendant  could  t ome  to  any  arrangement  with 
the  Board. 


CONCRETE  OVENS. 

Sir,— Haying  leased  some  premises,  on  which  I shall 
have  to  build  a bakehouse  and  oven  (being  a baker),  it 
has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a practical  man  to  build  the 
oven  with  concrete  instead  of  bricks,  as  usual,  for  two 
important  reasons,— first,  eoonomy  ; and,  secondly,  that 
if  properly  constructed,  the  repairs  will  be  almost  nil’ 
as  concrete  is  well  known  to  be  a fireproof  or  fire-resisting 
composition.  Can  any  of  my  fellow-readers  state  whether 
the  suggestion  could  be  carried  out  with  advantage  P If  so 
full  particulars  as  to  the  proportions  of  materials  in 
making  the  concrete  would,  no  doubt,  be  useful  to  many 
ia  the  trade  as  well  as  to  Bakes. 


TRANSFORMATION  AT  EXETER  HALL. 

SiR.— I have  read  with  interest  your  account  ef  the 
above.  I do  not  observe,  however,  that  the  building  has 
been  fitted  with  aDy  suitable  system  of  fire  hvdrants,”and, 
considering  the  large  hall  alone  is  capable  of  holding  about 
3,000  persons,  surely  some  firo-extinguishlng  arrange- 
ments should  exist.  There  were,  I believe,  a few  brigade 
hand-pumps,  and  a dozen  or  two  of  buckets  iu  the  building 
before  it  was  remodelled;  but  these  must  not  now  be  con- 
sidered as  sufficient  apparatus  for  attacking  any  fire  that 
may  take  place  in  such  a prodigious  building.  Hydrants 
are  essential.  A Fishman. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


St.  Stephen’s  ( Gloucester -road ). — Through  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Staveley  Hill,  the  whole  of  the 
west  windows  in  St.  Stephen’s,  Gloucester-road, 
have  been  filled  with  Munich  stained-glass,  in 
memory  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Baird.  The  work 
is  from  the  studios  of  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 

Borouglibridge. — Three  stained-glass  windows 
have  been  placed  in  Kirby  Hill  Churoh,  in 
memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  a former  church- 
warden, who  took  an  active  part  in  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  church.  Two  small  windows  iu  the 


See  13  & 19  Vic.,  cap.  122,  sec.  20,  Rules  3 & 4;  and 
t 42  Vic.,  cap.  32,  sec.  16,  By-law  2. 


chancel  are  filled  with  designs  illustrating  the 
Holy  Communion.  The  large  west  window  has 
two  subjects  in  the  three  principal  lights,  of 
which  the  lower  are  pastoral  in  character,  and 
typical  of  scenes  in  the  history  of  our  Lord. 
Jacob  is  leading  his  flocks,  while  above  is  our 
Lord  leading  His  discipleB  towards  Jerusalem. 
Boaz  in  the  central  light  charges  his  yonDg  men 
to  suffer  Ruth  to  glean  in  the  harvest-field  of 
Bethlehem,  the  House  of  Bread ; above  this  is 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  ; in  the  next 
light  David  is  slaying  the  lion ; while  above  this 
“ Great  David’s  greater  son,”  after  his  conflict 
with  and  victory  over  the  great  enemy  of  man, 
is  showing  St.  Thomas  the  wounds  he  has  sus- 
tained in  the  fight.  In  the  uppermost  of  the 
three  quatrefoils,  our  Lord  is  giving  command- 
ment to  the  reaper  angels,  in  the  lower  quatre- 
foilj,  to  put  in  the  sickle.  The  canopies  and 
borders  are  ornamented  throughout  with  wheat 
ears.  The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham. 

Cambridge. — Two  stained-glass  windows  have 
recently  been  placed  in  the  chapel  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  one  on  the  north 
and  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  imme 
diately  next  the  large  east  window  : snbjeots, 
ChristCrucified.and  the  Entombment.  Each  win- 
dow is  divided  into  panels,  following  the  example 
of  the  glass  as  seen  in  the  fine  old  window  in  the 
same  chapel.  The  windows  were  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne, 
of  London. 


^oslis. 

The  Keramic  Art  of  Japan.  By  G.  A.  Audsley 
and  James  L.  Bowes.  London  : Henry 
Sotheran  & Co.  1881. 

This  is  a book  admirably  and  very  fully  illus- 
trating its  subject,  although  very  devoid  of  any- 
thing like  true  critical  judgment  in  regard  to 
Japanese  taste  in  ornamental  design.  The 
authors,  indeed,  appear  to  assume  that  “ what- 
ever is  [Japanese]  is  right.”  This  is,  of  course, 
the  way  with  enthusiasts,  and  it  is  by  enthu- 
siasts in  any  subject  that  costly  and  careful 
books  of  illustration  of  it  ai'c  generally  produced. 
But  it  is  impossible,  from  our  point  of  view,  to 
notice  a work  which  demands  such  general  ad- 
miration for  one  school  of  art,  without  observing 
that  some  of  the  objects  figured,  and  apparently 
regarded  as  admirable,  are  things  designed  in 
defiance  of  anything  like  pure  taste.  We  find 
engraved  in  one  place,  for  instance,  a porcelain 
ornament  intended  to  represent  a mountain, 
with  the  moon  rising  over  its  shoulder,  the  moon 
being  represented  by  a portion  of  a big  circular 
disk  stuck  on  at  one  side  of  the  triangular 
object  whioh  represents  the  mountain.  If  such 
a piece  of  work  were  exhibited  in  an  English 
shop-window,  and  of  English  manufacture,  it 
would  be  held  up  to  ridicule  as  an  example  of 
the  vulgarity  of  modern  English  taste.  Being 
Japanese,  however,  it  is  to  be  admired.  Another 
illustration  represents  a very  beautifully- 
executed  model  of  a fish,  conventional  to 
a certain  extent,  but  with  great  force  and 
vigour  in  its  representation  of  fish  character. 
Bat  this  is  not  purely  an  object  of  art  for  art’s 
sake  ; it  is  a box  to  hold  buttons.  The  use  of 
animal  forms  in  this  way,  with  lids  in  their 
sides  or  backs  to  open  them,  is  also  an  utterly 
vicious  and  vulgar  form  of  art,  and  its  use 
occasionally  in  dinner  or  breakfast  services  of 
English  make  has  been  a theme  for  the  satire 
of  art-oritics.  Why  it  should  be  any  less  objec- 
tionable when  executed  by  Japanese  hands  we 
fail  to  see.  Some  of  tho  descriptions  of  certain 
classes  of  Japanese  work  would  be  very  mis- 
leading to  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  class 
of  work  described.  We  are  told  in  one  place 
that  the  Japanese  artists  are  very  fond  of  moon- 
light effects.  They  are  fond  of  introducing  the 
moon,  or  what  one  must  conclude  is  the  moon, 
as  a part  of  a decorative  design,  no  doubt.  But 
a “moonlight  effect”  was  never  seen  in 
Japanese  art,  nor  could  the  Japanese  produce  it, 
judging  from  what  we  know  of  their  landscape- 
painting  efforts.  Nor  do  we  by  any  means 
concur  in  the  accusation  against  the  authorities 
at  South  Kensington  for  having  neglected  this 
branch  of  art  illustration,  and  for  having 
omitted  to  purchase  many  things  which  the 
authors  consider  they  might  have  purchased. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  very  fine  Japanese  work 
at  South  Kensington,  and  this  school  of  art  is 
quite  as  well  represented,  proportionately,  as 
any  other.  Then  we  are  shown  a representa- 
tion which  we  are  told  is  “ Fusiyama,  from  the 
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Sea,”  i.e.,  an  outline  of  a volcanic  mountain  with 
some  curves  and  scratches  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
which  are  intended  to  represent  a wave  breaking ; 
and  we  are  told  that  “ the  vigorous  curves  and 
the  irregular  lines  and  dots  above  really  convey 
to  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  stormy  waves  of  the 
sea  as  forcibly  as  the  most  finished  production 
of  Western  art  could  do.”  It  would  be  waste  of 
time  to  criticise  such  nonsense  as  this. 

Regarding  the  volume  as  an  illustrative  work, 
however,  we  have  nothing  but  commendation 
for  it.  The  examples  are  numerous  and  well 
selected,  and  many  of  them  are  beautifully 
chromolithographed,  so  as  to  show,  as  well  as 
illustration  can  show,  the  fine  and  harmonious 
colouring  in  which  the  Japanese  have  such  a 
rare  instinct,  and  which  is  a quality  never  absent 
from  their  work  where  colour  is  introduced.  In 
the  perception  of  refinement  of  form  the 
Japanese  pottery  often  shows  great  deficiency, 
of  which  examples  may  be  found  in  these  illus- 
trations. The  simplest  forms  are  usually  the 
best  in  design ; when  more  elaboration  of  out- 
line is  entered  into,  we  are  usually  struck 
by  a want  of  proportion  in  the  parts,  or 
want  of  harmony  in  the  relation  of  the  curves 
to  one  another.  As  an  instanoe  may  be  men- 
tioned the  large  jar  with  pendants  given  in  the 
frontispiece.  This  is  a very  rich-looking  object, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  a well-designed  one  as 
regards  form.  The  art  of  the  Japanese  is  an 
art  of  colour  rather  than  of  form ; and  in  many 
cases  if  the  colour  were  removed  the  object 
would  have  little  or  no  beauty  left.  The  colour- 
ing is  so  fine,  and  the  details  of  the  ornamenlal 
design  often  so  interesting  and  elegant,  that  we 
are  ready  to  forget  this  cardinal  deficiency  in 
general  form.  But  it  is  certainly  not  a per- 
fectly true  art,  however  interesting  and  piquant, 
which  is  satisfied  by  overlaying  a poor  and  in- 
expressive form  with  colour.  All  Greek  and 
most  Mediaeval  work  is  beautiful  and  thought- 
fully designed  in  regard  to  its  form  alone,  even 
with  no  assistance  from  colour.  Polychromatic 
deooration  should  be  the  added  ornament  tea 
form  which  is  artistic  in  itself.  The  Japanese 
fail  also  very  constantly  in  regard  to  the  relation 
between  the  ornament  and  the  forms  of  the 
object.  Often  there  is  no  such  relation  at  all, 
and  the  ornament  is  put  on  at  random  quite 
independently  of  the  outlines  or  the  variations 
of  surface  of  the  object  ornamented.  This  is 
piquant,  no  doubt,  as  a change  from  purer  and 
more  logical  types  of  ornament;  but  it  is  an 
inferior  and  less  intellectual  art  than  that  in 
which  the  decorations  seem  especially  designed 
for  their  place,  and  especially  calculated  to  em- 
phasise and  bring  out  form. 

The  real  beauties  of  Japanese  art  no  one  can 
appreciate  or  value  more  than  we  do.  But 
when  such  exaggerated  claimB  are  set  up  for  it, 
and  its  very  defects  are  put  forth  as  beauties, 
we  must  necessarily  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  net  a perfect  art,  and  that  some 
characteristics  which  are  pointed  out  as  beauties 
are  in  reality  mere  eccentricities,  which  will 
cease  to  please  when  habit  has  made  them 
familiar.  Apart  from  the  critical  portions,  which 
are  not  a large  proportion  of  the  book,  it  may 
be  cordially  recommended  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject. 


.4  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Light,  with  an  Appendix 
of  Statutes  and  Forms.  By  Edward  Stanley 
Roscoe,  Barrister-at-law,  Hod.  Associate  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
Author  of  “ A Digest  of  Building  Cases.” 
Reeves  & Turner,  Chancery-lane. 

Mr.  Roscoe  has  published  his  little  book  oppor- 
tunely. As  it  seems  to  be  admitted  by  those 
who  know  most  of  the  matter  that  no  one 
circumstance  exerts  so  injurious  a power  and  is 
so  great  a hindrance  to  architecture  in  great 
towns,  and  especially  in  London,  as  the  existing 
rights  of  light  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  enforced,  we  may  expect  that  before  long 
some  alteration  will  be  attempted,  especially, 
too,  as  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
has  appointed  a committee  to  inquire  into  the 
question,  and  to  make  such  practical  sugges- 
tions in  relation  thereto  as  may  seem  expedient. 

Mr-.  Roscoe,J within  the  space  of  sixty-five  pages, 
shows  the  position  of  the  question  at  the  present 
time,  and  giveB  references  to  numerous  cases,  in- 
cluding the  most  recent.  Under  such  headings 
as  the  “ Creation  of  the  Right,”  the  “ Prevention 
of  the  Right,”  the  “Extent  of  the  Right,”  and 
the  “ Vindication  of  the  Right,”  the  matter  is 
concisely  set  forth,  and  all  interested  in  it, 
whether  laymen  or  lawyers,  will  find  the  book 
most  useful. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Picturesque  America,”  which  has  already 
gained  a position  in  that  country,  is  to  be  pub- 
lished here  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin, 
& Co.,  uniform  with  their  fine  work,  “ Picturesque 
Europe.”  Upwards  of  20,000i.,  they  state,  has 
been  spent  in  the  preparation  of  the  steel  plates 
and  woodcuts.  The  first  number  of  the  Eoglish 
edition  is  now  before  us,  and  goes  far  to  justify 

the  statement. As  bearing  out  some  recent 

observations  in  our  columns  on  Haydon,  we 
extract  a paragraph  from  the  new  number  of 
The  Magazine  of  Art  on  his  “ Life  Struggle  — 
“ Haydon  popularised  art  more  than  any 
Eoglish  artist  has  ever  done, — not  in  the  sense 
of  painting  trash,  but  by  educating  the  public, 
by  means  of  lectures  and  letters  to  the  papers, 
in  the  principles  of  high  art;  he  agitated  at 
meetings  and  dunned  Ministers  in  private  to  get 
State  grants  for  artistic  purposes,  and  to  have 
publio  places  decorated  ; and,  though  he  was 
met  at  first  by  refusals  and  ridicule,  the  car- 
toons in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  those  in  prepa- 
ration for  St.  Paul’s, and  the  moneys  now  cheer- 
fully voted  year  by  year  for  South  Kensington 
and  the  National  Gallery,  are  the  fruits  of  his 
labours.  He  battled  for  the  beauty  of  the  Elgin 
marbles,  and  he  carried  the  day  ; moreover,  he 
was  himself  a draughtsman  in  advance  of  the 
artists  of  his  time,  so  that  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 
(of  all  living  painters  the  one  best  qualified  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  Haydon),  says  that 
‘ his  expressions  of  anatomy  and  general  per- 
ception of  form  are  the  best  by  far  that  can  be 
found  in  the  English  school,  and  even  a direc- 
tion towards  something  that  is  only  to  be  found 
in  Phidias.’  For  himself  he  gained  a certain 
fame  in  his  own  day ; was  able  for  a moment  i 
to  entertain  high  hopes  and  pose  as  a ‘lion’; 
had  a few  people  of  fashion  to  come  to  his 
studio,  and  ask  him  to  dinner;  made  enough 
money  to  live  on  from  hand  to  mouth  for  over 
thirty  years,  in  constant  fear  of  duns,  and  with 
several  bankruptcies  and  imprisonments  ; had 
friends  to  borrow  from  till  they  were  wearied 
of  lending;  inspired  his  landlord  with  so  much 
admiration  of  pity  that  (unique  landlord  !)  he 
often  did  without  his  rent ; was  brought  into 
contact  with  great  men,  some  of  whom  sat  to 
him ; and  had  sonnets  written  about  him  by 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning, 
perhaps  the  greatest  honour  of  all.” 


Utisallanra. 

The  Maintenance  of  Highways.— In  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Harcourt 
moved, — “That  in  the  opiuion  of  this  House  it 
is  expedient  so  to  amend  the  Highway  Act,  1878, 
that  part  of  the  maintenance  of  main  roads  may 
be  defrayed  from  other  sources  than  county 
rates.”  The  income  of  this  country,  he  said, 
was  estimated  at  900  millions  sterling,  of  which 
only  250  millions  was  assessed  to  local  rates ; 
and  although  some  instalment  of  justice  had 
been  given  in  the  matter  of  the  police  rateB, 
still  the  highway  rates  pressed  very  heavily  and 
unfairly  upon  country  districts.  The  turnpike 
system  he  regarded  as  a very  fair  way  of 
meeting  the  cost  of  the  highways,  and  he  could 
not  see  the  justice  of  the  alteration  now  adopted 
of  making  a portion  of  the  public  pay  for  a 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  whole.  The  motioD 
was  negatived  by  159  to  145 ; but  an  amend- 
ment moved  by  Mr.  Pease,  asserting  the 
expediency  of  amending  those  portions  of  the 
Act  which  relate  to  main  roads,  was  agreed  to. 

The  Inner  Circle  Railway. — The  Bill  for 
extension  of  the  time  granted  by  the  Act  of 
1879  for  completing  the  Inner  Circle  Railway 
from  Aldgate  to  Mansion  House  Stations  came 
before  a select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Monday.  In  its  passage  through  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Bill  was  practically  unopposed. 
Since  then  four  petitions  have  been  presented 
against  it,  three  of  whioh  were  from  owners  of 
property,  who  complained  that  for  the  last 
sixteen  years  they  have  been  harassed  and  put 
to  loss  by  the  various  applications  and  unfulfilled 
Parliamentary  powers  of  the  two  companies. 
The  Committee,  after  healing  Mr.  Michael,  Q.C., 
in  support  of  the  petitions,  decided  to  extend 
the  time  limited  by  the  Act  of  1879  for  compul- 
sory purchase  and  taking  of  lands  until  the  11th 
day  of  August,  18S2,and  the  period  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railway  and  works  until  the  11th 
day  of  August,  1S83. 


Proposed  Cen  tral  Terminus,  Charing 
cross. — A proposal  to  establish  a large  centra- 
station  for  the  use  of  the  London  and  North 
Western,  the  Great  Western,  the  London  and 
South-Western,  and  perhaps  some  other  railways 
is  taking  shape.  The  scheme,  which  is  being 
actively  forwarded  up  by  Mr.  Charles  Waring, 
embraces  also  the  construction  of  a line  of  rail- 
way which  would  extend  in  tunnel  from  the  new 
station  along  the  line  of  the  Embankment  to 
Westminster,  where  it  would  pass  between  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Abbey,  and  thence 
along  the  Millbank  and  Chelsea  Embankments 
to  a junction  with  the  West  London  Railway 
near  the  present  Chelsea  Station.  A branch 
also  would  leave  the  line  just  mentioned  after  it 
passed  under  the  Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  and 
rising  alongside  the  Embankment,  would  cross 
the  river  obliquely  by  four  spans  of  230  ft.  each, 
and  would  join  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway  near  the  point  where  it  is  now  crossed 
by  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover.  Mr. 
Waring  proposes  to  build  his  new  station  on 
that  piece  of  at  present  vacant  ground  belonging 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  which  abuts 
on  the  Northumberland  Avenue  and  Whiteball- 
place.  It  will  be  more  than  double  the  size  of 
the  existing  Charing-croas  Station,  and  will  thus 
give  ample  room  for  all  the  three  railways  which 
it  is  proposed  to  provide  with  accommodation 
within  its  walls.  Moreover, — and  this  is  a 

matter  of  no  small  importance, — it  is  intended 
that,  so  far  from  being  the  unsightly  monstrosity 
that  many  of  terminal  stations  present, — the 
Victoria,  Waterloo,  and  the  Charing  - cross 
Stations,  for  instance,  — it  shall  be  a fine 
building.  In  the  iustauce  of  the  Northumber- 
land Avenue  Station,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Charles 
| Barry  is  associated  with  the  work  as  architect 
is  a guarantee  that  it  will  be  a credit  to  its  posi- 
tion. The  names  of  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry  and  of 
Mr.  Russel  Aitken,  the  engineers,  give  equal 
assurance  of  the  completeness  and  solidity  of 
the  construction  which  they  will  design  and 
superintend.  The  area  which  it  is  proposed  to 
occupy  would  allow  of  a station  about  430  ft.  in 
width,  and  of  a length  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  Cannon-street  Station.  The  proposed  ter- 
minus would  be  a low-level  one,  the  rails  being 
about  7 ft.  below  the  level  of  Northumberland 
Avenue,  while  access  to  the  District  Railway 
would  be  under  the  same  roof.  The  scheme  is 
an  important  one. 

Bellfounding. — For  some  time  past  Messrs. 
Warner  & Sons,  of  Jewin-crescent,  Cripplegate, 
whose  names  are  a household  word  in  this  in- 
dustry, have  directed  a large  amount  of  atten- 
tion to  the  reproduction  of  certain  features  in 
connexion  with  church-bells  of  the  Early  and 
Middle  Ages.  Some  time  since,  the  Ironmonger 
says,  a desiro  was  expressed  by  antiquaries 
to  obtain  facsimiles  of  the  old  alphabets  in  use 
in  those  times,  and  it  occurred  to  Mr.  GoBlin, 
the  enterprising  manager  of  the  firm,  that  the  in- 
scriptions cast  on  many  of  the  ancient  bells  would 
aid  the  movement.  Asa  large  numberof  old  bells 
find  their  way  from  time  to  time  to  Jewin-creBcent, 
both  as  old  metal  and  for  repairs,  it  occurred  to 
Mr.  Goslin  that  it  offered  him  an  opportunity  of 
securing  many  obsolete  styles  of  letters;  and, 
after  some  trouble,  he  eventual'y,  by  adopting 
an  idea  of  his  own,  which  was  probably  never 
before  used  for  such  a purpose,  succeeded 
in  taking  perfect  castings  of  each  letter,  and 
although  the  alphabets  were  not  in  all  cases 
complete,  the  letters  secured  enabled  him  to 
make  up  the  missing  ones,  and  the  firm  can  now 
show  a goodly  array  of  what  may  be  called 
extinct  alphabets,  and  which,  but  for  this  action, 
may  probably  have  been  lost  for  ever.  These 
they  are  now  prepared  to  use  for  art-purposes. 

Ancient  Needlework. — An  exhibition  of 
ancient  needlework  was  opened  on  Monday  at 
the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework  in  the 
Exhibition-road,  South  Kensington.  Ranging, 
as  the  articles  do,  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  classified  and  grouped 
as  they  are,  the  collection  enables  the  student  in 
such  matters  to  trace  the  course  of  the  art  in 
this  country  during  the  successive  periods  repre- 
sented ; and  again,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the 
articles  shown  are  the  work  of  French,  German, 
and  of  other  Continental  schools,  to  institute 
comparisons  between  the  products  of  each 
nation  at  a given  time.  The  exhibition  is 
indebted  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum  for 
the  loan  of  several  important  works,  but  a 
greater  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  owners 
of  private  collections.  The  needlework  will 
remain  on  view  until  the  9th  of  April. 
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A Clean  Way  of  Doing  Dirty  Work. — 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Soientific 
Students’  Association,  Mr.  T.  Fletcher,  F.C.S., 
of  Warrington,  delivered  an  interesting  lecture, 
illustrated  by  experiments,  on  some  recent  in- 
ventions for  economising  domestic  management. 
His  special  object  was  to  point  out  the  means 
by  which  this  department  of  women’s  work 
could  be  simplified  to  such  an  extent  as,  in  many 
households,  to  make  the  employment  of  a 
servant  a matter  of  luxury  rather  than  of  neces- 
sity. The  first  desirability  was  to  get  heat 
without  trouble,  and  the  easiest  way  of  doing 
this  was  by  the  aid  of  gas.  The  apparatus  he 
was  about  to  exhibit  required  a larger  supply 
of  gas  than  could  be  obtained  from  an  ordinary 
lighting  burner,  and,  therefore,  the  supply 
must  be  taken  direct  from  the  leaden  pipes.  A 
simple  method  of  doing  this  was  shown  by  the 
lecturer.  The  cheapest  method  of  warming  a 
room  Mr.  Fletcher  considered  to  be  a coke 
fire  made  in  a solid  clay-lined  “Abbotsford” 
grate,  whioh  might  be  lighted  by  inserting  a gas 
fire-lighter  under  the  coke,  and  would  only  need 
rebuilding  once  a day.  This  fire  was  bright  and 
hot,  and  made  little  dust  in  the  room,  and  no 
cinders.  For  cooking  the  fire  must  not  be  used 
at  all,  gas  being  far  cheaper  and  more  rapid  in 
its  action.  Mr.  Fletcher  exhibited  an  oven  and 
a boiling  burner  which  he  had  designed ; and 
showed  that  with  their  help  an  ordinary  break- 
fast, consisting  of  coffee,  toast,  and  bacon,  could 
be  prepared  in  ten  minutes.  With  an  instan- 
taneous water-heater  fitted  over  the  scullery 
sink  the  breakfast  crockery  could  be  washed  as 
rapidly  aB  any  woman  could  dry  it  with  a towel. 
If  hot  water  were  required  for  baths  or  for 
washing  floors,  it  could  be  obtained  from  his 
“ bath-heater,”  which  would  boil  from  three  to 
four  gallons  of  water  in  an  hour.  For  the  pre- 
paration of  dinner  the  gas  oven  previously 
referred  to,  which  attained  full  heat  in  one 
minute  after  the  gas  was  lighted,  would  roast, 
grill,  or  bake  ; and  its  heat  could  be  regulated 
to  suit  the  nicest  ideas  of  the  fair  makers  of 
pastry.  With  an  “ Abbotsford  fire,”  that  was 
practically  self-lighting,  and  made  no  dust,  and 
with  gas-boiling  burners  always  ready  to  be 
lighted,  there  was  no  part  of  the  early  morning 
work  which  any  lady  could  not  undertake  with- 
out soiling  her  hands.  He  could  not  advocate 
gas  for  heating  rooms,  as,  until  gas  could  be 
obtained  free  from  sulphur,  the  best  stove  would 
not  be  pleasant  without  a flue.  In  the  course  of 
his  lecture,  Mr.  Fletcher  cooked  simultaneously 
in  the  oven  some  strong  salt  herrings,  a fowl, 
and  a fruit  pie,  and  showed  that  the  herrings 
did  not  affect  the  flavour  of  the  fowl  and  pie, 
although  cooked  beneath  them. 

The  Proposed  Theatre  near  Coventry- 
street. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  last  week,  Mr.  Deputy  Saunders 
proposed  the  adoption  of  a report  that  was 
submitted  by  the  Building  Act  Committee, 
recommending  that  the  drawings  submitted  by 
Mr.  T.  Yerity,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Addison, 
for  the  construction  of  a new  theatre,  to  be  called 
the  Lyric  Theatre,  in  Panton-street,  Haymarket, 
at  the  corner  of  Oxendon- street,  be  approved, 
and  that  the  certificate  applied  for  under  the 
Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1878,  be  issued  upon  the 
building  being  completed,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Board.  The  motion 
was  carried. 

Cannock. — The  committee  for  the  enlarging 
of  Cannock  parish  church,  Staffordshire,  have 
decided  to  obtain  tenders  for  the  execution  of 
the  work,  according  to  designs  prepared  some 
time  ago  by  their  architect,  Mr.  Joyce,  of  Staf- 
ford. When  the  work  has  been  carried  out,  240 
free  Beats  will  have  been  added  to  the  church. 
It  is  proposed  to  lengthen  the  nave  and  aisles  in 
the  eastern  direction,  so  as  to  absorb  the  present 
chancel,  and  to  build  a new  chancel  wholly 
beyond. 

Paintings  by  Swiss  Artists. — The  collec- 
tion of  paintings  by  Swiss  artists,  now  on  view 
at  168,  New  Bond-street,  is  not  very  large  or 
very  important ; still  the  enterprise  will,  doubt- 
less, grow,  and  should  be  aided.  A portrait  of 
a man  by  Ch.  Vuillermet  will  interest  lovers  of 
realistic  art. 

International  Medical  and  Sanitary  Ex- 
hibition, 1881. — As  domestic  and  hospital 
architecture  will  form  an  important  feature  of 
this  exhibition,  the  Committee  are  inviting 
architects,  as  being  interested  in  making  this 
section  thoroughly  representative  of  English 
architecture,  to  send  plans,  &o.,  for  exhibition. 


Irtklingborough. — The  paribh  church  of  this 
village,  with  its  quaint  tower,  is  conspicuous  to 
the  traveller  on  the  Northampton  and  Peter- 
borough Kailway  ; and  the  eastern  tower  is  not 
only  remarkable  for  its  lantern-like  shape,  but 
also  for  its  leaning  position,  and  from  its  isolated 
detachment, — like  that  of  Elstow, — from  the 
rest  of  the  church.  The  present  restoration  has 
not  embraced  this  tower,  but  before  long  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  it.  Some  time  ago  Sir 
Henry  Dryden  examined  the  structure,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  the  lower  stages  were  being 
gradually  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  lantern, 
and  that  the  exterior  buttresses  did  not  suf- 
ficiently counteract,  by  their  thrust,  the  danger 
of  a possible  ultimate  collapse.  The  church 
itself,  which  consists  on  plan  of  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  and  corresponding  transepts, 
has  been  restored  throughout.  The  roofs  are 
almost  altogether  new ; that  over  the  chancel  is 
entirely  of  oak,  a reproduction  of  the  original 
one ; the  other  roofs, — save  in  their  huge  tie- 
beams,  which  are  of  oak, — are  of  deal.  The  old 
plastering  has  been  removed  from  the  walls,  a 
new  east  window  has  been  inserted,  and  Borne 
ancient  lights  have  been  opened  out.  The  stalls 
in.  the  chancel  are  of  oak,  well  carved  and 
moulded.  Four  of  the  original  old  standards 
have  been  utilised  and  incorporated  into  the  new 
stalls,  their  especial  type  of  work  being  followed 
in  the  present  seats.  The  carved  work  through- 
out the  church  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  and  the 
contract,  now  drawing  to  a close,  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Henson,  builder,  of 
Finedon,  near  Wellingborough.  Mr.  Joseph 
Peacock,  of  London,  is  the  architect. 

The  Lighting  of  Theatres. — In  reference 
to  the  recent  calamity  at  Nice,  Mr.  Thorne,  of 
the  Yaudeville  Theatre,  writes  to  suggest  the 
advisability  of  having  at  least  two  oil  lamps  of 
sufficient  illuminating  power  burning  in  every 
theatre  in  caBe  of  the  gas  becoming  extinguished 
from  any  accident.  Mr.  Thorne  adds,  “ The 
sudden  failure  of  the  gas  supply  is  not  a thing 
altogether  unknown  ; it  occurred  only  last  year, 
when  the  audience  at  one  of  our  London  theatre, 
were  suddenly  plunged  in  daikness.  At 
experience  has  only  too  well  shown,  the  gas 
may  also  be  extinguished  by  an  explosions 
which  is  always  a possible  accident ; and  is 
seems  that  in  the  case  of  the  Opera  House  at 
Nice,  nothing  contributed  so  much  as  this 
cause  to  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  panic  that  instantly  ensued. 
Even  a weak  glimmer  would  clearly  be  a great 
advantage  as  compared  with  the  distracting 
effects  of  total  darkness.” 

Compulsory  Inspection  of  DweUing- 
houses. — With  reference  to  a brief  notice  we 
gave  of  the  visit  of  a deputation  to  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Colonel  Thorney- 
croft,  who  organised  it,  wishes  us  tokay  that  the 
subscription  to  the  Wolverhampton  Protection 
Association  is  15s.  the  first  year,  and  10s.  a year 
afterwards.  The  smaller  sum  that  was  named 
would  not  pay.  The  writer  adds,  “ There  was 
a good  article  in  your  journal  the  other  day  on 
the  Terrible  Lesson  from  St.  Petersburg. 
Such  deadly  instruments  kill  Borne  few ; but 
sewer  gas  kills  many  and  is  constantly  at  work. 
Government  should  be  urged  to  forward  the 
request  of  the  deputation.” 

A Peat  in  Nickel  Plating. — The  Plating 
Company,  of  the  Bishopton-lane  Works,  Stockton- 
on-Tees,  have  juBt  plated  three  large  cylinder- 
covers  for  Messrs.  Maudslay,  Son  & Field,  the 
eminent  engineers  of  Lambeth.  The  largest 
cover  weighs  nearly  1J  tons,  and  is  6 ft.  6 in.  in 
diameter,  and  was  plated  in  the  large  Nickel 
bath  of  the  company.  It  was  polished  with 
perfect  ease  by  one  of  Fenwick’s  patent  por- 
table polishing  machines,  which  engineers  and 
marble  and  stone  dressers  are  using  for  getting 
up  their  materials  when  of  large  dimensions  or 
irregular  shapes,  as  it  effects  great  saving  in 
labour.  These  cylinder-covers  are  said  to  be 
the  largest  articles  any  firm  has  plated. 

Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden. — 
Mr.  Gye  has  issued  his  programme  for  the  new 
season,  which  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  the 
19th  inBt.  The  list  of  artistes  engaged  is  un- 
matchable,  and  he  promises  to  produce  during 
the  season  Rossini’s  opera,  “ Otello  ” (principal 
characters  by  Madame  Adelina  Patti  and  Signor 
Nioolini)  ; Anton  Rubenstein’s  “II  Demonio” 
(principal  characters  by  Madame  Albani  and 
Mons.  Lassalle)  ; Mozart’s  “II  Seraglio”  (prin- 
cipal character  by  Madame  Sembrich),  and,  if 
time  should  permit  towards  the  end  of  the 
season,  Boito’s  opera,  “ MefiBtofele.” 


Technical  Museums  and  Libraries.— At 

the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Scientific 
and  Mechanical  Society,  Mosley.street,  Man- 
chester, Mr.  Alderman  Bowes,  the  president,  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  Alderman  W.  H.  Bailey  read  a 
paper  on  this  subject.  He  said : — Municipal 
corporations  in  this  country  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  those  ancient  trade  guilds  and 
peace  clubs  which  with  jealous  care  formerly 
protected  the  interests  of  their  fellow-crafts- 
men. We  may  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
what  has  been  done  for  us  by  enlightened  muni- 
cipalities, — the  health  of  the  people  and  im- 
proved sanitary  arrangements  have  had  atten- 
tion, gas  and  water  have  been  supplied  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  authorities  of  the  most 
public-spirited  towns  have  adopted  the  Free 
Libraries  Act,  and  in  some  cases  have,  as  in 
Salford  and  Liverpool,  established  museums  and 
picture-galleries.  The  education  imparted  by 
means  of  our  various  free  libraries  has  been  of 
the  most  valuable  character,  and,  did  time  per- 
mit, I could  give  very  conclusive  proof  of  the 
value  of  our  own  local  free  libraries  for  mere 
trade  purposes,  apart  from  the  higher  and  to 
some  extent  nobler  objects  for  whioh  they  were 
founded.  All  knowledge  is  founded  on  human 
experience,  and  as  some  of  this  experience  may 
be  communicated  to  us  by  studying  the  works 
and  labours  of  man,  or  by  reading  descriptions 
of  them,  it  would  seem  that  when  it  is  difficult 
to  describe  by  words,  models  or  drawings  should 
be  employed.  To  put  this  in  another  way : if  it 
be  proper  to  establish  free  libraries  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  in  order  that  general 
knowledge  may  be  acquired,  it  seems  but 
reasonable  that,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
are  certain  trades  on  which  the  bulk  of  a 
people  of  a town  are  dependent  for  bread,  and 
that  full  knowledge  of  those  trades  can  only 
be  imparted  by  means  of  models  and  drawings, 
it  is  quite  as  legitimate  to  have  free  trade 
or  technical  museums  as  free  libraries ; the  sole 
object  being  in  both  cases  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  those  who  pay  the  public  rates. 
The  paper  has  been  printed. 

Lectures  in  Edinburgh  on  the  Renais- 
sance.— The  Rev.  Dr.  Cazenove  has  been  de- 
livering a course  of  lectures  in  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedra],  Edinburgh,  on  the  Renaissance.  In 
his  fourth  discourse,  on  March  25th,  he  referred 
to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  whose  assaults  on 
the  Renaissance  were  characterised  as  the  state- 
ment of  an  advocate  rather  than  the  calm 
summing  up  of  a judge.  Touching  on  the 
reaction  from  those  attacks  on  the  Renaissance, 
which  had  now,  he  said,  set  in  with  very  con. 
siderable  vehemence,  the  lecturer  remarked  that 
our  writers  of  this  class  seemed  to  him  to  take 
more  or  less  distinctly  the  sceptical  side. 
Whether  it  were  Mr.  Pater,  or  Mrs.  Mark 
Pattison,  or  Mr.  Symonds,  one  must  look  the 
fact  in  the  face,  and  read  them  with  the 
caution  which  Buch  a warning  seemed  to 
him  to  demand.  He  charged  against  the  school 
that  it  seemed  to  over-estimate  the  Greek 
literature  and  culture ; to  take  a one-sided 
view,  even,  of  that  literature;  to  be  inclined 
to  rank  form  above  matter,  both  in  literature 
and  art ; and  to  wish  us  all  to  depend  upon 
a gospel  of  culture.  When  he  said  the  school 
over-estimated  Greek  literature  and  culture  he 
meant  by  comparison ; for,  in  itself,  it  seemed 
to  him  hardly  possible  to  put  the  Greek  intellect 
too  high.  But  in  all  that  rich  and  varied  litera- 
ture there  was  not  a single  work  on  juris- 
prudence ; and  therefore,  to  make  Greece 
everything  was  to  do  wrong  to  Rome,  which, 
while  far  inferior  to  Greece  in  splendour  of  intel- 
lect, was  yet  in  many  ways  greater.  Dr.  Cazenove 
proceeded  to  animadvert  on  the  tendency  to  put 
form  above  matter  and  talk  of  art  for  art’s  sake, 
and  to  cite,  with  approbation,  a recent  article 
by  Mr.  Quilter  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  on  the 
gospel  of  intensity.  In  his  concluding  re- 
marks he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  dangdt 
involved  in  the  new  school  was  not  a very  great 
one.  He  believed  that,  as  Shakspeare  said, 
“ Violent  delights  have  violent  ends,  and  in  their 
triumph  die.” 


TENDERS 

Accepted  for  the  erection  of  infirmary,  and  alterations 
to  the  main  building,  Holbeck  Union  Workhouse.  Mr. 
William  Hill,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Lindley 


Oldroyd  & Boffmaun  Wood  : — 

C.  Myers  (bricklayer  and  mason)  ...£4,495  0 0 ^ 

W.  Pinder  (joiner’s  work) 2,169  0 0 

J.  Ellis  (plumber’s  work) 720  0 0 

Sharp  & Harper  (slater’s  work)  410  0 0 

H.  Orange  (plasterer’s  workj  190  0 0 

John  Robinson  (painter’s  work) 120  0 0 


For  building  two  residences  at  Bromley,  Kent.  Mr, 
Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mrl  Henry  Love- 
grove 

J.  G.  Nicolle  

R.  H.  Lowe  

W.  4 H.  Castle  

Eldridge  4 Gee  ...... 

Stephens  4 Bastow... 

Payne  

Haisman  

Bowyor 

Grover  

Lawson  

Tyerman  

Grubb 

Taylor  4 Son 

Jones  4 Co 

Fredk.  Higgs  

Brealey 

Beale 


No.  1. 

No. : 

2. 

2,370 

0 ... 

0 

2,380 

0 

0 

2,324 

0 ... 

0 

2,297 

0 ... 

0 

2,187 

0 ... 

0 

2,221 

10  ... 

10 

2,190 

0 ... 

0 

2,184 

0 ... 

0 

2,105 

0 ... 

16 

2,150 

0 ... 

0 

2,168 

0 ... 

...  1,970 

0 

2,090 

0 ... 

...  1,980 

0 

2,100 

0 ... 

0 

1,982 

0 ... 

0 

1,665 

0 ... 

0 

1,846 

0 ... 

0 

For  sewerage  works,  Caine,  Wiltshire.  Messrs.  Dudley 
& De  Salis,  engineers  : — 

James  Dyer,  Camberwell  £7,027  10  9 

Saunders  4 Gibbs,  New  Swindon  ...  5,905  14  6 

W.  Rigby,  Worksop  5,843  7 6 

J.  Dickson,  Sevenoaks  6,445  7 0 

J.  Neave,  Lewisham  6,319  5 5 

J.  Simmons,  8idcnp 5,206  6 10 

W.  Harris,  Camberwell 6,C64  8 4 

G.  Eayner,  Bootle  4,864  1 8 

8.  Cowburn,  Hindley 4,763  14  6 

J.  Mackay,  Hereford 4,730  12  4 

Ambrose  4 Son,  Bath 4,369  13  10 

Strachan  4 Co.,  London  (accepted)  4,311  2 7$ 

For  a residence  at  Dodford,  near  Bromsgrove,  for  Mr. 
George  Cole.  Mr,  John  Cotton,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Jones  4 Son.  Birmingham  £1,390  0 0 

Redding,  Oldbury 1,365  0 0 

Hancox,  Birmingham 1,322  0 0 

Bates,  Birmingham 1,085  0 0 

Taylor,  Birmingham  1,031  10  0 

Inwood,  Malvern 1,026  0 0 

Brazier  4 Weaver,  Bromsgrove 1,017  15  0 

Tilt  4 Fisher,  Bromsgrove  1,008  12  0 

Cook  4 Read,  Bromsgrove  1,(00  0 0 

After  Revision. 

Tilt  4 Fisher,  Bromsgrove  1,000  0 0 

Cook  4 Read,  Bromsgrove  970  0 0 

Brazier  4 Weaver,*  Bromsgrove 963  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  villa  residence,  New-road,  Bromsgrove,  for  Miss 
Anster.  Mr.  John  Cotton,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Bennitt,  Worcester £1,076  14  0 

B.  N.  Smith,  Birmingham 850  0 0 

Bates,  Birmingham S25  0 0 

Archer,  Birmingham  8C9  9 0 

Loughton,  Birmingham 780  0 0 

Read  4 Cook,  Bromsgrove  780  0 0 

Love  4 Flint,  Dudley 775  0 0 

Tilt  4 Fisher,  Bromsgrove 774  10  0 

Bradney  4 Co. , Wolverhampton 760  0 0 

Woodward,  Birmingham  761  y 0 

Inwood,  Malvern 711  o 0 

Feltham,  Birmingham  717  o 0 

Brazier  4 Weaver,*  Bromsgrove 681  10 

Walton,  Smethwick  667  0 

* Accepted. 


C.  Sawyer  

S.  J.  Scott 

J.  Norris 

A.  L.  Oades  4 Sons 

T.  Selby 

W.  P.  Heavell  

G.  Reavell 

C.  Anaell 

W.  VVoodbndge  

E.  Williams  

J.  Crook 

J.  Morris  

Bromwich,  Foster,  4 Co. 

T.  J.  Messom  

W.  H.  Coulter 

D.  C.  Jones  4 Co 

W.  Garland  

W.  J.  Beale  

C.  Watson 

J.  Pither 

J.  H.  Kiogerlee  

Seal  Bros,  (accepted) 


For  the  erection  of  three  hoosee,  with  shops,  in  the 
High-road,  Leytonstone,  Essex.  Mr.  William  Charles 
Livermore,  architect 

Arber  £2, 090  0 0 

Sharp  4 Everard 1,868  0 0 

Webb  1,850  0 0 

Hosking 1,847  0 0 

1,597  0 0 
1,572  0 0 


England  4 Thompson  (accepted) .. 


For  the  erection  of  new  8chools,  Slongh-lane,  Smeth- 
wick, for  the  Harborne  School  Board.  Messrs.  J.  P. 
Sharp  4 Co.,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

J.  Garlick,  Birmingham £2,840  0 0 

Whitehouse  4 Jonos,  Birmingham...  2,512  0 0 

W.  Whitehouse,  Smethwick 2,494  0 0 

Sapcote  4 Sons,  Birmingham  2,492  0 0 

H.  Smith  4 Son,  West  Bromwich  ...  2,466  0 0 

J.  Bowen,  Birmingham 2,450  0 0 

Harley  4 Son,  Smethwick 2,330  0 0 

Jeffery  4 Son,  Birmingham 2,290  0 0 

E.  Walton,  Smethwick  2,249  0 O 

Stockton  4 Son,  Oldbury  2,239  0 0 

W.  T.  Bennett,*  Birmingham 2,815  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  additions  to  BraBshonse-lane  Schools,  Smethwiok, 
for  the  Harborne  School  Board.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Sharp 
4 Co.,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

J.  Garlick  £1,850  0 0 

W.  Whitehouse 1,678  0 O 

J.  Bowen 1,460  0 0 

Whitehouse  4 Jones  1,450  0 0 

Stockton  4 Son 1,419  0 0 

Harley  4 Son 1,430  0 0 

8apcote  4 8ons 1,396  0 0 

W.  T.  Bennett 1,391  0 0 

Jeffery  4 Son  1,34-4  0 0 

E.  Walton  1,331  0 0 

H,  Smith  4 Son  (accepted) 1,322  0 0 


Elliot,  Newbury  

Kimberly,  Banbury  

Dodd,  Caversham 

Simonds,  Reading  

Wernbam,  Reading 

Higgs,  Reading 

East,  Reading  

Jenkins,  Reading 

Kingerlee,  Banbury  (accepted)  . 

F?r  £ho?-  and  Premi8es,  for  Mr.  W.  S.  Wyles,  King’s, 
road,  Reading.  Shop-fittings  provided  by  proprietor. 
1 he  old  studios  are  being  retained.  Messrs.  Webb  4 
Tubbs,  architects.  Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 

Lewie,  Caversham  £1,295  0 0 

Searle,  Reading  gt>2  0 0 

WoodroH'e,  Reading  950  0 0 

East,  Heading  915  0 0 

Lewis,  Reading 909  0 0 

Kingerlee,  Banbury .,  885  0 0 

Pegier,  Reading  876  0 0 

Pilgrim,  Reading 860  0 0 

Weaver,  Readiog 850  7 0 

Denton,  Reading  o sn  n n 

Margetts,  Reading  

Wernham,  Reading  (accepted) 


767  0 0 
741  18  0 


For  alterations  and  addition  to  Rowley  House,  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, for  Mr.  H.  W.  Newton.  Mr.  Joseph 
Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

£1,425  0 0 

1,180 


Lattimer,  architect. 

Roberts  4 8ons... 

J.  Callaway  

Price  & Son  

T.  Wilkinson 

J.  Compton  

Cox  4 Kings 

W.  Girling 

G.  Whateley  (accepted).. 


0 0 
0 0 


1,000  0 0 
997  8 0 
917  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses,  for  Mr.  T.  Ward 
Watson,  Crouch-street,  Colcnester.  Mr.  Horace  Darkin. 
architect : — 

Everett  4 Sons £1,399  0 0 

1,333  0 0 

Chambers  1,800  0 0 

"W9®*  •/ 1.276  0 0 

Cldridge  (accepted)  1,260  0 0 

. hoa9CB*  Gale’ s-gardens.  Bethnal-green.  Messrs, 

A.  4 C.  HarstOD,  architects  : — 

J.  H,  Johnson  £2,900  0 0 

For  works  at  No.  172,  Fleet-street.  Mr.  Pidding. 
architect : — * — - •—  “ * 

Bardley  4 Sons £2,068  0 0 

AU®rdT  -, 3,041  0 0 

J.  H.  Johnson  1,947  0 0 

Higgs  (withdrawn)  l,*837  0 0 

Forereoting  new  Hospital  for  Women,  Fulham-road 
Chelsea.  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  by 


For  foundations  in  Gray’s-inn-road,  Holborn,  for  Mr. 
Ryall.  Mr.  George  Vickery,  architect : — 

" £1,636 


Jerrard 


Patrick  

Mortcr 

Colls  4 Sons  ... 

Lawrence  

Ashby  Bros.  .... 

Brass  

Nightingalo  .... 
George  Crabb  , 


1,625 

1,543 

1,542 

1,485 

1,455 

1,438 

1,430 


0 0 
0 0 


For  alterations  at  tho  Maisemore  Arras,  Park-lane 
Peckham,  for  Mr.  T.  Jennings.  Mr.  U.  W.  Sexton  archi- 
tect : — 

J.  i 11.  Cocks  £217  0 0 

Goddard 210  0 0 

Andrews  195  0 0 

McCarthy 190  0 0 

A.  8.  Judd  (accepted)  187  0 0 

For  alterations  and  building  new  premises  at  24  and  25 

Bermondsey  New-road,  for  Mr.  L.  Levy.  Mr.  U.  w! 
Quantities  supplied : — 

£G80  0 0 

952  1 


Sexton,  architect. 

Eldridge  & Co. . 

Garrud  

Parish  

Judd  

Cass  4 Co 

Nichols  

Riches 

Clarke  4 Co 

R.  M.  Priestly  (accepted) 


0 0 
0 0 


840  0 0 


For  additions  to  Corbett-street  Schools,  Smethwick,  for 
the  Harborne  8chool  Board.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Sharp  4 Co., 
architects.  Quantities  supplied 

J.  Garlick £1,680  0 0 

J.  Bowen  1,350  0 0 

Whitehouse  4 Jones  1,317  0 0 

H.  Smith  4 Son  1,270  0 0 

Sapcote  4 80ns 1,249  O ( 

W.  Whitehouse 1,227  0 ( 

Harley  4 Son  1,200  0 ( 

W.  T.  Bennett 1,193  0 ( 

Stockton  4 Son 1,179  0 ( 

E.  Walton  1,178  0 ( 

Jeffery  4 Son  (accepted;  1,144  0 ( 


Messrs  Hunt  4 Steward 
Holland  4 Hannon. 
Patrick  4 Sons  .... 

Trollope 

Simpson  4 Sou  .... 

Braid  4 Co 

Conder  

Pet®  

Higgs  4 Hiii 


..  £12,380  0 
..  12,100  0 
..  11,893  0 
..  11,160  0 
11,000  0 

..  10,934  0 
10,876  0 
10,548  0 
. 10,480  0 


For  new  road  and  sewer,  Heathfield  Estate,  Brixton, 
Mr.  William  Eve.  surveyor 

Bell 

Porter  

Potter 

Pizzey 

Harris &ri  u 0 

Mayo,  Brixton-road  (accepted) 260  17  0 


..£380  0 


296  15 


For  new  roads  and  sewer,  Loat’s-road,  Brixton,  for  Mr. 

John  Loat.  Mr.  William  Eve,  surveyor : — 

Bell £892  0 0 

Porter  816  0 0 

Potter 753  0 0 

Pizzey 594  10  0 

Harris 678  0 0 

Mayo  510  16  0 


For  rebuilding  the  8potted  Dog  tavern,  at  Willesden,  for 
Mr.  H.  Dobbin.  Mr.  H.  W.  Sexton,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Barnet £4,950  0 0 

Walker  3,398  0 0 

Cowland  Bros 3,387  0 0 

8hurmur 3 240  0 0 

J.  4 H.  Cocks  3.2C0  0 0 

Staines  4 Son 3,184  0 0 

McLacblan  4 8ons 3, CM  0 0 

Hearle  4 Son.  .. 2,985  0 0 

B.  F.  Woods  (accepted)  2,975  0 0 

Fer  tho  erection  of  a detached  villa,  Anerley  Park,  for 
Mr.  C.  Rolls.  Mr.  R.  Cruwys,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Wootton,  Ponge  £1,419  0 0 

Candler,  Brixton 1.360  0 0 

Rice,  Clapham 1,348  0 0 

Huxtable,  Anerley  1,283  0 0 

8imons,  Brixton  1,257  0 0 

Richardson,*  Clapham  1,167  0 0 

Pack,  Brixton  1,165  0 0 

Macey,  Brixton 1,160  0 0 

* Accepted  at  1,1501. 


For  new  counting-house,  4c.,  Leadenhall-street,  for 
Mr.  J.  T.  Morton.  Mr.  William  Eve,  surveyor  : — 

Lnscellcs  £349  10  0 

Salt  265  0 0 

Heiser  252  0 0 

Harris  4 Wardrop 221  0 0 

Wilson  4 Exton  219  0 0 


For  road  and  sewer  works  on  the  Stratford  Market 
Estate,  West  Ham,  for  the  United  Land  Company, 
Limited  : — 

A.  Waller  * £2,180  0 0 

W.  Crockett 2,160  0 0 

G.  Acock 1,760  0 0 

Killingback  1,749  0 0 

W.  Porter 1.719  16  0 

Henry  Wilson  

John  Jackson  

Ford  4 Co 

Holloway  

Jesse  Jackson  (accepted)  ... 


1,499  0 
1,495  0 
1,490  0 


For  building  a pianoforte  factory,  at  the  rear  of  103, 
Park-street,  Camden-town,  for  Mr.  G.  Ajello.  Mr.  James 
Robert  Furniss,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  the 
architect 

Bamford  & 8on £4,550  0 0 

Angpod  4,100  o 0 

Wall  Bros 4/96  0 0 

f®"/  4,000  0 0 

Macfarlane  3,917  0 0 

fdRar  3.899  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 3,793  0 0 

Pickersgill 3,731  0 0 

Lamblo  3,730  0 0 

J.™;  3,676  0 0 

Boden 3,328  10  0 

Gould  4 Brand 3,198  0 0 

Atiley  3,170  0 0 

W hito  (accepted)  3,138  0 0 

For  hosiery  warehouse  in  Castle-gate,  Nottingham  ex- 
clusive of  foundations  and  basement  story,  for  Messrs.  C. 
4 F.  Sudbury.  Messrs.  S.  Dutton  Walker  4 Howitt* 
architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Marriott  4 Wartnaby  £6,326  10  0 

Crookes,  Foster,  4 Co 6,173  0 0 

J®Bey  5,929  0 0 

Hodson  4 Facon  6,750  0 0 

B.  Clarko 6,672  0 0 

W.  Hickling  5,620  0 0 

5md- 6,497  0 0 

Henshaw  5,423  0 0 

Bell  4 Son 5,417  0 0 

H.  Vickers 6,395  0 0 

Messom  5,393  0 0 

Wooll  Bros 6,380  0 0 

Wheatley  4 Maule 5,150  0 0 

8cott  6,050  0 0 

Lynam, Nottingham  (accepted)  ......  4,990  0 0 

For  alterations  to  No.  3,  8hepherd’s-lane,  Brixtoo,  for 
the  Bon  Marchd  Agency.  Mr.  J.  Wm.  Stevens,  architect. 
No  competition : — 

Pack  Bros,  (accepted). 


For  workshops  for  Mr.  Benson, 
Islington  : — 

Combes  4 Son  

Wiltshire  

Sharman  (accepted)  


Upper-street, 


76  0 0 


For  first  portion  of  new  premises  in  Upper  Whitecross- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Hodgkinsons,  Stead,  4 Co,  Mr.  John 
Collier,  architect 

G.  Crabb  (accepted). 


For  new  north  aisle  to  the  Parish  Church  of  Monkton- 
Combe,  Somersetshire,  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  archi- 
tect:— 

E.  Gay  (accepted)  £489  0 0 

For  painting  and  repairs,  externally,  to  premises, 
Aldgato,  4c.,  for  .Messrs.  Moses  4 Son.  Messrs.  Joseph 
4 Pearson,  architects.  Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Sawyer  £496  0 £25  0 

Stiinpson  423  0 27  0 

Phillips  4 Son 388  0 24  17 

McLachlan  4 Sons 312  0 19  0 
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For  new  premises  in  Westborougb,  Scarborough,  for 
Messrs  W.  Rowntree,  Sons,  & Co.  Mr.  Edward  Burgess, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Tbormcraft 

Edward  Walton  £10,151  3 

J.  ltastimann  & Sons  14,53a  1/  2 

John  Foster 11,047  3 7 

John  Hall  Thorp  13,635  15  0 

W.  Belle  rby 13,461  6 0 


For  works  at  No.  8,  City-road.  Mr.  Bell,  architect  :- 

Tirrell  £2,315  0 0 

Scrivener 2,159  0 0 

Grogan  „ 1,891  0 0 

J. H.  Johnson  


0 0 


F.  Homer 

James  Coates  

W.  K.  Malton 

John  Barry  

Petch  & Fox  

W.  Peacock  

A.  Spencer  & Co.  .. 
.J.  Padbary  & Son  .. 

John  Jaram 

George  Mansfield  .. 

James  Bland  

Robert  Leake 

Lorenzo  Posgate...  . 

W.  Jowsey  

W.  Dennison  

Geo.  Scales 


13,111  15  0 
13,06-1  9 21 
12,622  8 4* 
12.677  0 0 
12,326  4 0 
, 12,316  2 0 
12.268  8 0 
, 12,165  1 2 
12,101  0 0 
11,978  2 0 
11,034  0 0 
, 11,897  0 0 
, 11,863  11  7 
11,787  0 0 
11,739  18  0 
, 11,520  0 0 


0 o 


For  additions  to  Twitchen  House,  Morthoe,  near  Ilfra- 
combe, for  Dr.  G.  B.  Longstaff.  Mr.  Edward  Burgess, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr,  W.  Thornicrafc 
Hookway,  Bideford £4,0OQ 


For  new  Memorial  Hall,  Archdeacon-lane,  Leicester, 
Vor  Mr.  Thomas  Cook.  Mr.  Edward  Bargees,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Thornicraft  — 

T.  & H.  Herbert  £6,150  0 0 

Kellett 6.969  0 0 

J.  Hutchinson  & Son 5,917  0 0 

Bass 6,999  15  10 

Major 6.835  0 0 

Clark  & Gurrott  6,t 


For  dairy,  lodge  entrance,  and  model  cottages,  for  Mr- 
J.  C.  Sehroeter,  Laurclhurst,  Bur  wash,  Sussex.  Mr. 
Joseph  S.  Moye,  architect : — 

Dairy,  &o.  Cottages. 

Thos.  Dray,  Burwash  £70  9 18  6 ...  £436  18  6 

E.  Waterhouse,  Burwash*  697  15  0 ...  398  0 0 
* Accepted. 

For  making  new  road,  for  the  proprietors  of  the 
Aldrington  Estate,  West  Brighton,  Mr,  Arthur  Lewis, 
surveyor : — 

Oliver £370  0 0 

North 361  0 0 

Harrison  (accepted)  310  0 0 

For  finishing  three  houses,  at  Sidcup,  for  Mr.  Goorge 
H.  Tatham.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  & Cobb,  architects:— 

Lidstone  & Son  £956  0 0! 

J as.  Pocock  795  0 0 

Went  A Perkins  639  0 0 

Thos.  Kn-ght 465  0 0 

Williamson  (accepted)  375  0 0 ! 


0 0 


For  roadmaking  and  drainage,  Stanford  Estate,  Hove  : 

,,  , , Alternative 

Newt  own- road.  Estimate. 

Hurst £4,330  0 £1.417  0 

Cheesman  & Co 3,740  O 3,740  0 

North 3.599  0 3,660  0 

Harrison  3,500  0 3.500  0 

Oliver  2,955  10  2,955  10 

Porthall-road. 

Strachan  & Co £}.p22  *5  H 

North  

Cheesman  & Co 

Lodder 

Homewood 

llurst  

Marshall 


TO  CORRESPONDENT  S. 

Architect  (3t.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool)  — F (nhall  be  considered).— 
A.  (received).— Capt.  S.-W.  & T.— S.  F.  A Co.— J.  L.— J.  U.  J.— 
F.  K.  C.-r.  C.  H —W.  C.  L. — G.  M.  II. -H.  A.  G.-D.  B.-H.  0.— 
W.  11.  B—  M.  A Sons  — J.  A— G.  M— E.  A.— J.  8.  M.— J.  C.— It.  C.— 
W.  H.  B.-B  K.-H.  A H.— C.  H.  O.-H,  L.-A.  L.-H.  C.  C.— 
J R F -R  A De  8.-G  B.  T.-F.  T.  W.— W.  C.  A Sons.-F.  B.— 
H \v  8 — J.  G.— G.  C.— W.  W.— J.  G.  B.— J.  P — F.  C.—Col.T.— 
F.'  W.’s.-H.  3 -B.  S Ac.  54..  Jan.— H.  G.  H.— E.  F.  A,— P.  J.D.- 
W E — S D— J.  S.— D.  W.— E.  H,  L.  B — B.  Broi.— J.  D.  W.-E.  P. 
— A.  B.-T.  B.  —Mr.  F.-J.  S.  K.  S.-J.  M. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


0 0 
1,654  0 0 
1,582  0 0 
1,582  0 0 
1,666  0 0 
1,509  0 0 
1,495  0 0 
1,199  10  0 


For  partly  rebuilding  1 aud  2,  Chapel-street,  Somers- 
town,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones.  Messrs.  John  Seville  & Son, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architects 

O.  Fawkes £1,390  0 0 

J.  Emery 1.350  0 0 

Temple  A Forster  1,299  0 0 

C.  Cave  1.2o°  0 <> 

T.  Hawkins L'  99  0 0 

J.  Beale  1.049  0 0 

Wall  Bros DOS  0 0 

J.  Anley 099  0 0 

W.  Royal  (accepted) 960  0 0 

For  new  cabinet  and  bar.litting9,  at  the  Coffee-house, 
Cha’.ton-street,  Somers  town,  for  Mr.  Charles  Brown. 
Messrs.  John  Savillc  A Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 
by  the  architects:—  „„„„  „ „ 

Braid  A Co £380  0 0 

N.Schlater 315  0 0 

W.  Royal  307  0 0 

Temple  A Forster 309  0 0 

J.  Anley 237  ? 0 

T.  Loaring... 286  5 0 

J,  Emery  (accepted)  277  16  0 

Pewtercr’s  Work. 

JohnWarno £183  0 0 

George  Grimes L>6  0 0 

Watts  A Co 148  14  0 

W.  Paddon,  jun 147  0 0 

H.  T.  Warne  (accepted)  146  0 0 

For  repairs  to  houses  in  Bell  Garden-road,  Peckham, 
for  Mr.  F.  J.  Purssord.  Mr.  R.  Cruwys,  architect : — 
Smart,  Brixton  (accepted)  £115  0 0 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

GOOD  FRIDAY. 

“THE  BUILDER ” for  the  week  ending 
APRIL  16th  will  he  published  on  THURSDAY 
MORNING , 11th  inst.  Advertisements  for  inser- 
tion in  that  issue  must  therefore  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  p.m.  on  WEDNESDA Y, the  13th. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

8ITUATIONB  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Hlr  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oi.  Gd. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  8pecial  Adver 
tlsemeuts  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Bales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) ..~  Os.  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder,’’ 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  muli  In  ell  oases  be  oalledfor,  and  the 

“lafSgfti  FOR  A BOX  18  AS  VJNBKK 

For  ••Situations  Wanted”  Advertisements  3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements  6d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

• • Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  te 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
the  Post-office,  King-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addreased  to  No.  46,  Oatherlne-street,  W.O. 
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Society  of  Painter 
Etchers. 


HIS  Society,  the 
intended  forma- 
tion of  which  has 
been  before  re- 
ferred to  in  our 
columns,  opened 
ibs  first  or  test 
exhibition  at  the 
Hanover  Gallery, 
47,  New  Bond- 
street,  this  week. 
The  exhibition  in- 
cluded over  400 
specimens  of  etch- 
ing, many  by 
names  already 
well  known  in  con- 
nexion with  this  or  other  branches  of  art,  others 
by  names  comparatively  unfamiliar. 

Whether  the  exhibition  can  be  said  to  have,  so 
far,  brought  to  the  front  any  new  talent  of  im- 
portance in  the  art,  is  perhaps  the  first  question 
which  the  examination  of  it  suggests.  A large 
proportion  of  the  best  work  appears  to  be  by 
names  already  well  known.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  contributions  of  very  high  character 
bearing  names  which  are  not  familiar  to  us, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  first  the  fine 
and  interesting  series  of  etohiugs  at  Yenioe,  by 
Mr.  O.  Bacher  (Nos.  8 to  21).  These  exhibit 
illustrations  not  only  of  the  glories  of  Venice, 
but  of  some  of  the  back  corners  and  alleys,  and 
the  everyday  realistic  life  of  the  “ Queen  of  the 
Adriatic.”  To  the  artist  their  special  value  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  they  are  pure  etching  in 
regard  to  style.  They  are  not  hatched  and 
finished  up  like  engravings,  bnt  represent  the 
effects  to  be  obtained  by  the  freely  moving 
etohed  line,  and  by  the  effective  pioking  oat  of 
the  darks  in  the  soene,  leaving  the  lights  nearly 
unbroken.  This  is  the  kind  of  work  which 
represents,  as  we  have  before  observed,  the 
special  value  and  power  of  the  art  of  etching. 
It  affords  tho  opportunity  of  reproducing  in 
considerable  numbers  a style  of  work  which 
shows  peculiarly  the  free  impulse  of  the  artist’s 
hand  and  feeling,  working  in  a method  espe- 
cially favourable  to  freedom  of  line,  and  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  necessarily  more  stiff  and 
mechanical  work  of  the  engraver.  Of  oourse 
etching  has  its  positive  and  special  beauties, 
even  independently  of  any  consideration 
of  its  reproducing  power;  beauties  arising 
out  of  its  peculiar  and  delioate  tone,  and 
still  more  out  of  the  entire  freedom  of  line 
whioh  it  permits  and  encourages ; and 
these  qualities  differentiate  it  sufficiently  from 
any  other  form  of  art  in  black  and  white.  But 
we  are  inclined  to  emphasise  the  quality  we 
have  just  referred  to,  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  etching  for  the  reproduction  of  oopies  of  the 
freest  possible  artist’s  work,  because  it  is  in 
that  quality  that  there  resides  the  especial  value 


of  etching  as  compared  with  engraving;  not  from  affectation.  The  one  entitled  “ Aux 
necessarily  (in  every  senBe)  its  greater  value,  Champs  Elysees  ” (146)  is,  in  faot,  only  one 
but  its  different  valne.  If  we  turn  to  suoh  remove  from  caricature.  Mr.  Bradley  is  one  of 
etchings  as  those  of  Mr.  Macbeth,  whioh  are  in  1 our  finest  etchers,  and  contributes  one  work  at 
this  collection  (129  to  139),  we  find  little  to  1 least  in  his  best  style,  “ Toilers  on  the  Lagune,” 
mark  the  quality  of  etching  as  distinct  from  a good  illustration  of  his  admirable  treatment 
engraving.  These  are  very  carefully  finished  ' of  water,  which  artists  who  work  in  true  etching 
and  elaborated  drawings,  but  artistically  they  ! style  sometimes  go  to  the  extreme  of  unduly 
might  just  as  well  be  engravings:  there  is  no  neglecting,  leaving  you  to  imagine  the  water  as 
quality  or  interest  in  them  distinct  from  that  merely  a space  reflecting  the  light.  Mr.  Bradlev 
of  engraving;  and  as  compared  with  engraving,  does  not  do  this  ; he  indicates  the  flow  and  move- 
such  work  has  only,  to  distinguish  it,  the  dis-  ment  and  variation  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
advantage  that  it  will  not  print  or  reproduce  so  ' quite  sufficiently,  but  without  attempting  any- 
well,  so  often,  or  so  easily  as  an  engraving.  It  thing  more  than  the  free  etched  line  (which  he 
may  be  said  that  this  is  the  work  of  the  uses  in  tho  most  artistio  manner)  can  fairly 
artist’s  own  hands,  just  as  much  as  other ; accomplish ; while  he  never  works  on  the 
etchings  ; but  in  aiming  at  this  finished  surface  j water  so  far  as  to  lose  light.  One  of  Mr. 
work  the  artist  deliberately  throws  away  the  Hook’s  etchings,  “ Eiver  Scene,  Holland,”  has 
very  advantage  and  interest  which  etching  the  same  kind  of  excellence,  and  is  a beautiful 
possesses,  of  reproducing  work  whioh  is  the  free  and  most  perfect  little  work  in  its  way;  others, 
exprossion  of  the  artist’s  thought,  unoon-  Buch  as  “Mushroom  Gatherers”  (the  original 
taminated  by  mechanical  processes  of  shading  picture  will  be  remembered  at  the  Academy), 
and  finishing  which  an  engraver  might  execute  are  too  much  worked  on,  and  look  dull  and 
just  as  well.  This  is  an  important  point  for  loaded.  Mr.  W.  W.  Burgess  shows  a faculty  for 
consideration  in  reference  to  the  question  of  the  patting  a great  deal  into  an  etched  landscape 
future  establishment  and  artistic  position  of  the  without  losing  light,  in  his  “ Weald  of  Kent” 
Society.  It  would  not  be  worth  while  to ' and  “ Near  the  New  Forest,”  of  whioh  the 
establish  it,  if  the  object  were  merely  to  show  latter  is  the  best ; in  the  former  he  has  some- 
what loBt  the  pcetry  and  stretch  of  his  land- 
scape by  too  much  detail  of  hedgerows  in 
diminishing  parallelograms.  Mr.  H.  E.  Eobert- 
son’s  “Sash  Harvest,”  where  a broad  barge, 
laden  with  rushes,  is  swinging  slowly  down 
stream  through  a flat  country,  is  an  exceptionally 
successful  work.  One  of  Mr.  Farrer’s,  which 
hangs  apart  from  the  others  previously  men- 
tioned, “ The  Old  Ferry  Bell,”  should  be  noticed 
for  its  forcible  effeot  and  fine  feeling,  and  as  an 
example  of  the  kind  of  subject  for  which  etch, 
ing  is  so  valuable ; it  would  hardly  be  worth 
while  to  engrave  a subject  of  such  slight 
materials,  but  it  is  well  worth  while  to  make  a 
sketch  of  it ; and  if  sketohed  on  copper,  it  is 
worth  while  to  have  reproductions  of  it.  Among 
the  works  in  the  same  part  of  the  room  are  two 
heads,  portraits  of  Italian  women, — under 
the  titles,  “Assnnta  Fontanarosa  ” (202)  and 
“ Marietta  da  Napoli,”  whioh  are  remarkable  as 
instances  of  beautifully  fine  work  with  the  needle- 
At  first  sight  they  look  like  steel  engravings,  and 
might  Beem  open  to  the  charge  which  we  have 
made  against  other  works,  of  being  merely 
engraver’s  work  done  with  an  etching-needle; 
but  if  closely  examined  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  an  undulating  freedom  in  the  lines  of 
the  hair  different  from  that  given  by  engraving; 
the  shading  is  somewhat  mechanical,  but  it  is 
not  over-finished ; and  it  is  something  to  see 
that  such  fine  precision  of  line  in  shading  and 
cross-shading  can  be  attained  with  the  etohing- 
needle.  Still,  if  we  compare  these  drawings 
with  the  portrait-heads  of  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr. 
Poynter,  executed  by  Mr.  Legros,  we  cannot 
help  being  conscious  at  once  of  the  difference 
between  finely-finished  work  of  this  semi- 
mechanical kind,  and  the  work  of  a true  and 
powerful  artist  taking  np  the  etohing-needle  as 


that  artists  can  prodace  npon  copper  work 
similar  to  that  prodnoed  by  the  engraver  on 
wood  or  steel.  Every  one  would  naturally  con- 
clude that  an  artist  can  do  so  if  he  takes  the 
trouble,  but  it  is  not  making  the  best  use  of  his 
gifts.  There  are  other  works  in  the  gallery  to 
which  the  same  remarks  might  apply,  though 
there  are  perhaps  none  whioh  are  so  purely  of 
the  engraver’s  type  as  those  whioh  we  have 
mentioned. 

Coming  back  to  some  of  the  works  in  whioh 
the  best  qualities  of  etohing  are  exhibited,  we 
may  mention  those  by  Mr.  Colin  Hunter  as  the 
work  of  an  artist  whom  we  do  not  hitherto 
know  well  as  an  etcher.  His  few  works  show  very 
fine  artistio  qualities,  more  particularly  one  of 
the  smaller  ones,  called  “ A Wet  Day,”  which  is 
most  masterly  aB  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  weather  character,  as  one  may  say,  can 
be  conveyed  in  a medium  absolutely  without 
the  power  of  realistic  representation  of  tone  or 
minnte  detail  in  a scene.  A larger  etohing 
“ Towing  Fishing-boats,”  an  evening  scene  on 
lake  or  river,  where  a crowd  of  small  craft  are 
dragged  at  all  sortB  of  angles  in  the  wake  of  a 
steamer  receding  from  the  spectator,  is  very  fine 
full  of  movement  and  of  the  sensation  of  light. 
Mr.  Farrer  is  another  etcher  whose  name  we 
do  not  remember  before,  and  whose  work  shows 
trne  artistic  quality,  “ New  York  Harbour  ” 
(63)  being  especially  noticeable.  M.  Buhot’s 
very  brilliant  and  odd  work  we  have  noticed 
occasionally  in  tbe  Exhibition  of  Works  in  Black 
and  White,  where  some  of  the  etohings  here 
exhibited  have  been  seen.  He  is  a true  etcher, 
of  most  brilliant  abilities,  but  there  is  a vein  of 
morbid  eccentricity  running  through  all  his 
work  which  leaves  an  unpleasiDg  impression  on 
the  mind,  and  which,  moreover,  seems  not  free 
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one  form  of  expression.  The  portrait  of  Mr. 
Poynter  (which  was  published,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  in  the  Portfolio),  is  a really  grand  little 
work,  though  on  a small  Beale,  and  the  artist 
whom  it  represents  may  be  grateful  for  a por- 
trait which  seems  to  show  not  only  his  features 
but  the  mind  behind  them,  the  genius  of  the 
man.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Watts  has  some  of 
the  same  characteristics,  but  it  is  not  equal  to 
the  other.  Equal  to  either  of  these  in  talent  and 
artistic  interest  (except  in  so  far  as  a buffalo  is 
not  so  interesting  an  animal  as  a painter)  is  Mr. 
Heywood  Hardy’s  portrait  head  of  a buffalo 
swimming,  whioh  was  in  one  of  the  Black  and 
White  Exhibitions,  and  is  in  divers  picture- 
dealers’  windows  now.  The  strongly-marked 
animal  character,  the  action  of  the  head  with 
the  nose  raised  to  clear  the  water,  and  the  slight 
but  sufficient  indication  of  the  movement  of  the 
water  round  the  animal’s  neck,  combine  to  make 
a most  life-like  and  truly  individual  work.  The 
lions  by  the  same  artist  are  hardly  equal  to  this ; 
hut  the  dry-point  drawing  of  a recumbent 
leopard,  thin  and  lithe,  and  showing  such  possi- 
bility of  activity  in  its  limbs,  is  a capital  draw- 
ing. Mr.  Legros  exhibits  some  landscapes  as 
well  as  his  heads,  among  which  a slightly- touched 
river  scene,  printed  in  brown  ink,  “ The  Fisher, 
men,”  is  very  charming  in  feeling.  Mr.  Seymour 
Hnden  is  well  represented  by  about  a dozen  im- 
pressions, including  some  work  in  hiB  best 
style  ; of  his  great  merits  as  a “ painter-etcher” 
we  have  spoken  fully  on  more  than  one  other 
previous  occasion,  in  reference  to  representative 
collections  of  his  work.  Mr.  Jaoomb-Hood’s 
“German  Emigrants  at  Liverpool"  is  a work 
worth  attention  as  a study  of  character ; his 
“Pay-day  in  a Manchester  Cotton  Mill ” Beems 
deficient  in  story  and  point,  though  some  of  the 
figures  are  expressive.  An  admirable  life  study 
by  Mr.  Poynter  may  be  mentioned,  little  more 
than  outline,  a male  figure  seated.  Among 
curiosities  of  the  exhibition  a French  artist, 
Mr.  Guerard,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  make 
an  etching  of  a couple  of  wine-butts  and  a 
number  of  bottles,  under  the  title  “Mise  en 
Bouteille,”  and  he  succeeds  in  making  us  think 
that  there  is  character  in  bottles. 

We  may  mention  separately  a few  works  the 
interest  of  which  is  especially  architectural. 
Among  these  one  of  the  most  elaborate  is  Mr.  A. 
H.  Haig’s  fine  and  picturesque  group  of  Mediaeval 
buildings  under  the  title  “ The  Quiet  Hour,” 
which  we  imagine  we  have  seen  elsewhere  as  a 
water-colour,  and  liked  in  that  form  ; but  it  is 
the  sort  of  subject  whioh  is  even  better  in  etching. 
Mr.  Kent  Thomas  Bends  two  St.  Alban’s  studies, 
one  of  which  reminds  us  in  style  and  execution 
of  the  Le  Kenx  illustrations  of  Gothio  architec- 
ture, whioh  is  in  itself  high  commendation.  Mr. 
Batley’s  designs  fora  staircase-head,  and  designs 
for  needlework  and  hangings,  are  good  in  them- 
selves and  rich  in  effect,  and  interesting  as 
examples  of  the  application  of  etching  to  the 
illustration  of  that  class  of  work.  “Le  Jube  de 
St.  Btienne  de  Mont  de  Paris,”  an  interior  view 
by  M.  Greux,  appears  to  be  a very  highly-finished 
architectural  etching,  but  it  is  hung  too  high  to 
be  properly  seen.  Several  of  Mr.  Ernest  George’s 
architectural  sketches  hold  their  place  well 
among  works  of  this  class. 

Wo  should  not  have  omitted  to  mention  that 
a considerable  number  of  M.  Tissot’s  etchings 
from  his  own  pictures  are  exhibited.  These  are, 
however,  bo  familiar  to  every  one  that  they 
hardly  call  for  fresh  oomment  here.  We  have 
omitted  to  mention  some  views  on  Venetian 
waters  by  F.  Duveneck  (28,  &o.),  but  these 
should  certainly  not  be  overlooked. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  sufficient  of  good  and  really 
true  etching  work  included  in  the  exhibition  to 
show  that  there  are  the  materials  for  making  a 
special  exhibition  of  etchings  a regular  event, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  become  an  accom- 
plished fact.  But  we  are  inclined  to  add  that 
we  believe  the  artistic  value  of  such  an  exhibition, 
as  an  addition  to  the  already  long  list  of  our 
annual  pioture-shows,  will.be  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  in  which  it  represents  those  qualites  of 
work  and  of  effect  which  are  especially  charac- 
teristic of  etohing,  and  which  nothing  else  can 
imitate  or  supply  the  place  of,  and  avoids  such 
work  as  is  merely  engraving  in  another  form. 


Redruth. — The  restoration  of  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  Frock,  Cornwall,  has  been  completed, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail, 
architect,  of  Truro.  The  Messrs.  John  H. 
Julian  & Sons,  of  the  same  town,  were  the  con- 
tractors. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  ART  INDUSTRIES  IN 
POLAND. 

Recent  issues  of  the  Revue  des  Arts  Ddco- 
ratifs  have  given  some  interesting  notes  on  the 
development  of  decorative  arts  among  the  Pules, 
and  we  will  summarise  some  of  the  principal 
points  brought  forward  in  Messrs.  Quantin’s 
new  and  most  artistic  periodical. 

The  Poles  have  always  displayed  a great  love 
of  luxuriousness,  not  to  say  somewhat  loud,  orna- 
mentation. In  by-gone  days  they  were  the 
wonder  of  their  neighbours,  by  reason  of  the  rich 
oolours,  the  precious  jewelry,  furs,  velvets,  and 
Bilks  they  wore  in  extravagant  profusion ; while, 
even  in  the  present  prosaic  period,  they  still 
maintain  customs  and  a dress  in  keeping  with 
their  national  taste.  In  the  decoration  of  houses, 
as  in  the  decoration  of  persons,  the  same  ten- 
dency has  manifested  itself.  The  industrial  arts 
were  patronised  by  the  kings,  and  Sigismund  III. 
was  himself  a skilfal  goldsmith.  Many  museums 
are  still  rich  with  the  splendid  armour,  the 
artistic  furniture,  the  copper,  iron,  bronze,  and 
brass  works  of  the  past.  In  ceramic  arts  alone 
the  Poles  had  little  or  nothing  to  show.  In  the 
decoration  of  buildings  they  have  left  many 
notable  traces  of  their  past  excellence.  Their 
school  of  Gothic  architecture  was  very  original, 
and  at  the  cathedral  of  Cracow,  notably  among 
the  royal  tombs,  there  is  much  to  study  and  to 
admire.  In  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  German 
portions  of  Poland  there  are  the  palaces  of  the 
anoient  aristocracy,  which  cost  as  much  money 
to  build  as  would  have  sufficed  to  construct  an 
entire  town.  Nothing  in  Europe  can  surpass 
the  castles  of  Padhoroe,  of  Willanaw,  of  Kra- 
siezyn,  and  the  marvellous  residence  at  Pulawy, 
which  made  Delille exclaim, — “I  found  Athens 
on  the  borders  of  the  Vistula!” 

So  far  back,  however,  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  industry  of  the  oountry  began  to 
deteriorate  ; the  oppression  of  the  middle  and 
the  working  classes  by  the  nobility,  followed  by 
the  religious  intolerance  whioh  imposed  per- 
nicioHS  rules  relating  to  building  and  to  public 
administration,  soon  brought  about  a national 
decadence.  The  subsequent  wars  which  resulted 
in  the  partition  of  Poland  constituted  the  final 
blow,  and  for  many  years  little  or  nothing  was 
heard  of  Polish  art.  We  have  now,  however, 
undeniable  symptoms  of  a revival.  Industry 
generally  has  greatly  improved  throughout 
Poland,  and  many  and  successful  efforts  have 
been  made  to  resuscitate  those  decorative  arts 
for  which  the  oountry  was  once  so  renowned. 
We  need  scarcely  point  out  that  in  Galicia,  the 
best  results  have  been  obtained ; for  this,  the 
Austrian  portion  of  Poland  has  won  back,  to  a 
great  extent,  its  national  autonomy,  and  enjoys 
a comparatively  fair  meed  of  freedom.  Yet  in 
Austria,  art  receives  but  feeble  assistance  from 
the  State.  There  does  not  exist  an  Art  Depart- 
ment, and  whatever  is  done  is  due  to  private 
initiative,  supported  by  purely  local  bodies. 
In  Galicia,  fortunately,  Count  Wladimir 
Dzieduszycki  has  devoted  the  best  part  of  his 
life  and  fortune  to  the  development  of  industrial 
arts,  and  this  he  has  done  not  only  with  devotion, 
but  with  method  and  skill. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Count  Dziedus- 
zycki was  to  create,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
museum  of  all  the  natural  and  industrial  pro- 
ducts of  Galicia.  Then  he  sought,  by  protection 
and  acts  of  generosity,  to  develop  and  improve 
the  resources  of  the  country,  to  train  and  en- 
courage skilled  workmen,  so  that  in  time  a 
higher  order  of  work  was  done.  In  1873  he 
established  the  industrial  museum  of  Lemberg, 
and  in  1877  organised  a grand  exhibition  of  the 
Galioian  industrial  arts,  which  proved  a strik- 
ing vindication  of  the  rapid  progress  that  had 
been  accomplished  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  in  the  art  of  decorating  monuments  that 
the  greatest  progress  was  displayed.  Even  the 
buildings  which  at  Lemberg  and  at  Cracow  are 
but  ten  years  old,  present  a very  different 
aspect  to  the  more  modern  structures.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Polytechnic  School, 
the  Galician  Diet  House,  the  restoration  of  the 
Sukiennices,  and  a number  of  elegant  houses 
and  villas  built  round  Lemberg  and  Craoow  by 
Messrs.  Zachariewicz,  Hochberger,  Janowski, 
and  others.  The  ornamental  sculpture  is  for 
the  most  part  of  the  French  Renaissance  style, 
and  many  of  the  houses  recall  the  best  villa 
residences  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

With  respect  to  furniture  and  wood-carving 
the  improvement  was  not  so  great ; but  still 
Messrs.  Kohn  Brothers,  of  Cracow,  won  medals 
at  the  International  Exhibitions  of  Vienna  and 


Philadelphia.  In  cloths,  tapestry,  and  lace-work, 
and  in  the  magnificent  embroideries  done  by 
ladies,  the  Poles  have  thoroughly  re-established 
their  ancient  reputation.  In  gold  and  silver 
work,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have  but  imitated 
what  is  done  in  Paris  and  Vienna.  Enamelled 
hardware  stoves,  riohly  decorated,  from  the 
Ceramic  Sohool  of  Kolomee,  were  much  admired 
at  this  great  national  exhibition,  and  altogether 
the  result  obtained  in  1877,  though  in  some  re- 
spects incomplete,  must  have  been  highly  grati- 
fying to  the  patriotic  Poles,  who  by  these  pacific 
arts  contrive  to  maintain  the  glory  and  in- 
dividuality of  their  oppressed  nationality. 

Lemberg  and  Cracow  are  the  principal  centres 
in  Galicia  for  all  intellectual  movements ; and 
of  lateyears  Lemberg  has  been  more  particularly 
aotive  in  spreading  on  all  sides  the  love  of  art 
and  art- work.  This  town  is  very  rich  in  its 
museums, — one  dating  as  far  back  as  1817,  when 
it  was  founded  by  Count  Ossolinski.  It  was 
called  the  Slavonian  Library,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  capital  in  1826.  Originally  it  was 
only  a collection  of  manuscripts,  but  now  pos- 
sesses galleries  of  paintings,  armour,  medals,  an 
arch  mol  ogical  and  a prehistoric  seotion,  together 
with  the  splendid  collection  of  objects  of  every 
description  that  belonged  to  the  Sobieski  family. 
Caskets  of  rich  Renaissance  style,  antique 
furniture,  bas-reliefs,  modern  and  anoient 
statues, — in  fact,  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
teaching  of  art  in  all  its  forms.  Nor  are  the 
managers  content  with  the  mere  collection  of 
these  models.  Great  care  is  taken  to  afford 
facilities  of  Btudy  to  all  who  desire  to  profit 
by  these  advantages  ; and  during  the  240  days 
that  the  Museum  was  opened  in  1878,  there 
were  1,994  workers  who  came  to  study,  during 
that  same  year,  the  Museum  lent  to  rural  com- 
munities 5,484  scientific  and  artistic  works,  thus 
extending  its  refining  influence  to  the  farthest 
corners  of  Galicia. 

When  Galicia  recovered  her  autonomy,  the 
development  of  industrial  arts  was  so  rapid  that 
the  Ossolinski  Museum  no  longer  sufficed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  country.  Thereopon 
the  town  of  Lemberg  determined  to  found  an 
industrial  museum.  A committee  oomposed  of 
the  principal  architects,  engineers,  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  town  was  convoked.  Pablic 
subscriptions  soon  supplied  the  requisite  funds  ; 
the  Counoil- General  of  Galicia,  the  directors  of 
the  Charles-Louis  railway,  and  a rich  landowner, 
M.  Balulowski,  each  heading  the  list  with  a 
thousand  florins.  A number  of  objects  were 
bought  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873,  and 
with  these  the  Lemberg  Museum  was  opened 
in  1874.  After  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878  the 
Lemberg  Museum  was  enlarged,  and  is  now 
divided  into  nine  sections.  The  first  seotion 
consists  of  the  rustic  labour  of  the  Galician 
peasants,  and  comprises  many  interesting  speci- 
mens of  wood  and  wicker  work,  and  arabesques 
of  most  original  designs  and  not  unlike  the  ivory 
work  to  be  found  in  Hindoo  and  Himalaya 
villages.  The  second  section  is  devoted  to  fine 
specimens  of  furniture  ; the  third  to  glass ; the 
fourth  to  the  oeramic  arts  ; the  fifth  to  tissues, 
lace,  embroidery,  and  tapestry,  where  many  pure 
Polish  designs  will  be  found  ; the  sixth  to  bronze, 
oopper,  and  iron  art-work ; the  seventh  to 
jewelry;  the  eighth  and  ninth  to  leather  and 
morocco,  and  book-binding.  Schools  for  design 
for  both  men  and  women  are  opened  at  this 
Museum,  where  the  number  of  pupils  yearly 
increases. 

Apart  from  this  museum,  there  is  at  Lem- 
berg the  Real  School,  where  pupils  from  the  age 
of  fifteen  to  eighteen  are  taught  to  design  in 
water-colours,  patterns,  &c.,  for  cloths,  furniture, 
jewelry,  metal-work,  &c.  ; while  at  the  Poly- 
technic School,  advanced  classes  of  architecture, 
industrial  and  mechanical  chemistry,  are  held. 
These  architectural  classes  comprise  the  study 
of  harmony,  beauty,  and  style  of  composition  ; 
of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  ornamentation ; of 
the  Greek  and  ancient  Roman  styles  ; of  the 
early  Christian  school,  the  Byzantine,  Maho- 
medan,  Norman,  Gothic,  and  Renaissance  styles. 
At  the  same  time,  the  practical  phases  of  archi- 
tecture are  not  neglected,  and  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  course  of  studies  followed 
at  the  Lemberg  Polytechnical  School. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  now  been  said  to  show 
that  the  Poles  of  Galicia  are  thoroughly  in 
earnest  and  aware  of  the  importance  of  culti- 
vating in  all  its  branches  the  wide  subject  of 
art  applied  to  industry.  In  the  production  of 
the  useful  and  the  beautiful  this  country  may 
once  more  hold  a prominent  position  among 
the  most  civilised  nations  of  Europe.  Those 
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who  have  lamented  the  fall  of  Poland  as  a 
political  entity  will  hail  with  joy  its  resusci- 
tation as  a leading  power  in  the  world  of  art. 
Defeated  by  the  overwhelming  and  brute  force 
of  arms,  this  people  may  sfcill  have  a future 
rich  with  the  triumphs  of  intellect,  taste,  and 
art. 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES  AND 
THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  DIRECTORS. 

All  persons  interested  in  building  should  be 
aware  of  the  decision  recently  given,  on  appeal, 
by  Lords  Justices  B ram  well,  Baggallay,  and 
Brett,  in  the  case  of  the  Brunswick  Permanent 
Building  Society  of  Manchester.  The  decision, 
which  may  be  taken  finally  to  settle  the  law  in  a 
very  important  matter,  is  of  far  wider  range 
than  the  operations  of  the  society  concerned,  or 
of  any  similar  association.  It  goes  to  settle  the 
question  of  responsible  guarantee,  under  which 
a society  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  outer  public 
on  the  other  hand,  have  relations  with  the 
directors  of  associations.  Some  doubt  has  long 
existed  on  this  score.  It  is  well  that  this  doubt 
should  be  cleared  up.  The  Lords  Justices  have 
made  plain  what  will  henceforth  be  the  law  in  all 
similar  cases.  And  although  the  question  is  a 
thorny  one,  we  cannot  but  think  that  of  two 
evils  the  decision  avoids  the  greater. 

If  we  speak  of  those  interested  in  building 
societies  as  forming  only  a part  of  the  general 
public  interested  in  the  decision,  we  give  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion. Aocording  to  the  Report  of  the  Chief 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  1879,  which 
is  recently  issued,  there  were,  up  to  December 
31st,  1878,  987  building  societies  established  in 
England  and  Wales,  of  which  826  had  stated 
their  annual  income,  and  830  had  furnished 
accounts  of  liabilities  and  assets.  The  aggre- 
gate annual  income  of  826  societies  was 
15,970,329/.  The  aggregate  liabilities  of  830 
societies  were  27,492,4421.,  of  which  17,431,545/. 
were  to  members,  and  the  balance  to  creditors. 
The  aggregate  assets  of  these  same  830  societies 
amounted  to  28,228,153/.  These  figures  show  a 
considerable  increase  over  those  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  when  672  societies  furnished  their 
annual  statements. 

The  transactions  of  the  Brunswick  Permanent 
Building  Society  reached  a figure  of  about  60,000/. 
per  annum.  It  had  power  by  its  statutory  rules 
to  borrow  money  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  mortgages  which  it  might  from 
time  to  time  acoept.  In  the  year  1878  it  was 
discovered  that  the  secretary,  who  was  also 
treasurer,  and  seems  to  have  acted  pretty  much 
at  his  own  discretion,  had  borrowed  sums 
actually  in  excess  of  the  whole  value  of  the 
mortgages  held,  and  that  advertisements  for 
further  loans  were  still  regularly  published.  The 
directors,  on  ascertaining  this,  directed  the 
secretary  to  discontinue  the  advertisements ; 
which  that  officer  did  not  do  for  some  time,  and 
a formal  resolution  was  then  passed  by  the 
directors  ordering  the  discontinuance.  Soon 
after  this,  however,  further  loans  were  made  and 
receipts  were  given  by  the  secretary  in  the 
usual  form.  On  discovering  this,  the  directors 
repudiated  such  loans,  and  a person  who  had 
advanced  his  money  in  the  ordinary  way,  after 
the  advertisements  had  ceased  to  appear,  brought 
an  action  both  against  the  society  as  a corporate 
body  and  against  the  directors  as  individuals. 
Lord  Coleridge  gave  judgment  against  both  the 
society  and  the  directors,  holding  the  society  to 
be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  directors,  and 
the  directors  to  be  responsible  for  those  of  the 
secretary.  On  appeal  from  that  judgment,  the 
Lords  Justices  have  unanimously  decided  that 
the  only  remedy  of  the  plaintiff  lies  against  the 
directors  individually.  They  had  taken  no  steps 
to  repudiate  the  action  of  the  secretary  when 
they  discovered  its  illegality.  The  plaintiff  had 
advanced  his  money  in  good  faith,  and  in 
ignorance  of  the  want  of  [power  legally  to 
borrow.  The  assets  of  the  society,  the  judges 
agree,  are  not  thus  made  liable,  but  the  directors 
personally  are  answerable. 

This  important  decision  has  a double  as- 
pect. On  the  one  hand,  as  far  as  the  public 
are  conoerned,  it  throws  upon  every  one  the 
onus  of  taking  care  of  the  legality  of  his  own 
proceedings,  including  in  that  word  the  compe- 
tence of  the  party  with  whom  he  bargains  to 
make  such  bargain.  There  is  no  doubt,  we  ap- 
prehend, that  the  security  given|by  the  secretary 
to  the  plaintiff  would  have  been  good  as  against 
the  society,  if  the  amount  borrowed  had  not  been 
in  excess  of  che  statutory  powers  of  the  company. 


The  plaintiff  would  urge,  and  with  some  justice, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  act 
only  within  the  terms  of  the  legal  powers  of  the 
company.  So,  no  doubt,  it  was  ; but  it  is  now 
established  that  it  was  for  the  borrower  to 
satisfy  himself  on  this  point.  Hid  he  seen  the 
books,  or  in  any  way  become  aware  of  the  loans 
acoepted  by  the  company,  he  would  have  been 
aware  that  the  secretary  had  no  power  to  pledge 
the  assets  of  the  society  to  him.  And  the  onus 
of  ascertaining  that  it  was  really  to  the  society 
that  he  was,  in  accordance  with  the  statutory 
powers,  lending  his  money  is  thus  thrown  upon 
the  plaintiff.  No  donbt,  it  is  hard  on  him,  but  it 
would  have  been  still  harder  on  the  members  of 
the  society  had  the  law  been  otherwise  declared. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  plaintiff  was  not  restricted  to  making 
the  claim  against  the  secretary  personally.  The 
directors  are  made  individually  responsible.  The 
justice  of  this  cannot  be  denied,  as  they  were 
cognisant  of  the  misconduct  of  this  officer,  and 
had . taken  no  steps  to  warn  the  public,  or 
efficiently  to  stop  the  practice. 

The  question  still  arises, --How  if  the  secre- 
tary had  so  acted,  concealing  his  aotion  from 
the  directors?  Suppose  he  had  given  the  formal 
receipt  of  the  society,  but  kept  the  money  for  his 
own  use,  and  not  entered  it  in  the  cash-book  ? 
It  is  important  that  this  further  question  should 
be  set  at  rest.  As  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
directors,  we  think  that  it  is  a matter  of  public 
policy  that  it  should  be  as  comprehensive  as 
possible ; but  it  is  even  more  important  that  its 
limits  should  be  known,  than  that  they  should 
be  enlarged.  The  occupation  of  director  is  one 
as  to  whioh  it  is  pretty  clear  that  we  are  likely 
to  have  some  rather  stringent  inquiries.  There 
is  no  mode  in  which  the  amateur  can  so  easily 
earn  a large  inoome  as  by  acting  as  a director. 
We  personally  remember  a case  which  ocourred 
in  that  year  of  mania,  1845.  A gentleman, — and 
he  was  a man  of  honour,  though  incautions, — 
who  held  a high  quasi-official  position  in  London, 
was  applied  to  by  so  many  promoters  to  act  as 
direotor  on  their  boards,  that  he  not  only  kept  a 
private  book  composed  of  the  prospectuses  of 
the  Beveral  schemes,  but  was  obliged  to  index 
this  book,  and  to  refer  to  the  index  if  he  was 
asked  whether  he  was  a director  of  this  or  that 
company. 

, The  men  who  went  in  for  this  kind  of  thing  in 
times  of  inflation  were  called  by  the  not  inap- 
propriate name  of  “guinea-pigs.”  If  a man  had 
the  luck  to  be  the  son  of  a duke  or  a marquis,  or 
to  be  a baronet,  or  even  a simple  knight,  the 
handle  of  his  name  was  so  coveted  by  pro- 
moters that  a seat  was  open  to  him  at  every 
new  board.  And  these  seats  had  two  results  : — 
one  was,  that  the  public  rushed  to  subscribe  to 
the  scheme  of  which  Lord  A.  B.  and  Sir  C.  D. 
were  directors  ; the  other  was  that  the  director 
in  question  pocketed  a guinea  as  a minimum  for 
each  attendance  at  each  board.  The  noble  or 
knightly  men  in  question, — we  could  give  names 
were  it  desirable, — thus  went  to  some  outlay  in 
cab-hire.  With  a good  Hansom,  kept  for  the 
day,  a man  could  manage  to  attend  a consider- 
able number  of  boards  between  ten  and  four,  to 
say  nothing  of  evening  sittings.  As  to  business, 
that,  of  course,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  wire- 
pullers. The  object  of  the  “guinea-pig  ” direc- 
tor was  to  show  his  face  and  to  sign  the  attend- 
ance-book, and  so  he  earned  more  fees  than  a 
physician  in  first-rate  praotice. 

This,  we  trust,  is  an  exceptional  case,  occurring 
at  an  exceptional  time.  But  that  large  sums, 
—as  largo  as  5,000/.  to  10,000/.  p-r  annum 
have  been  lately  mentioned  by  the  City  editor 
of  a morning  paper,  — are  earned  in  the 
profession  of  director,  is  stated  to  be  still  the 
case.  The  point  which  strikes  us  as  the  most 
serious  is  that  these  men  can  rarely  have  that 
education  of  the  expert  which  alone  can  justify 
such  large  payments.  Integrity,  no  doubt, 
cannot  be  overpaid.  But  the  routine  of  every 
public  body  ought  to  be  so  exact  as  to  involve 
no  undue  reliance  on  personal  integrity.  And 
nothing  is  likely  to  exert  a more  wholesome 
influence  on  checking  undue  directorial  authority 
of  this  Bort  than  a sharp  and  certain  responsi- 
bility.  If  the  hasty  and  over-ocoupied  director 
makes  a formal  appearance  at  a board,  it  is 
well  for  him  to  bear  in  mind  that  that  formality 
will  involve  him  in  a very  grave  responsibility, 
if  anything  goes  wrong.  It  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  Shakspeare  how  apt  were  his 
countrymen  to  run  after  the  shadow  of  success. 
“You  see,”  says  FaUtaff,  “how  men  of  merit 
are  sought  after ; the  undeserver  may  sleep 
when  the  man  of  action  is  called  on.”  Sir  John 


Falstaff  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a director  in 
many  companies,  had  civilisation  attained  its 
present  development  during  his  lifetime.  And 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  “ guinea-pig,” 
the  over-occupied  direotor,  and  the  director  who 
has  but  a new  and  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
affairs  that  he  directs,  form,  we  fear,  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exception.  English  people 
have  a curious  distrust  of  educated  experts.  We 
prefer  to  take  the  opinion  of  twelve  casual 
persons,  as  to  6ome  delicate  question  of  fact,  to 
that  of  a trained  and  experienced  judge.  We 
put  at  the  head  of  our  Army,  of  our  Navy,  of 
our  finances, — of  everything  but  the  Lawand  the 
Church, — a man  innocent  of  any  military,  naval', 
or  actuary-like  knowledge,  and  who,  as  soon  as 
he  has  to  some  extent  mastered  the  difficulties  of 
his  new  position,  is  unseated  for  another  stranger 
to  the  post.  While  we  do  this,  we  are  likely  to 
oontinue  the  same  arrangement  for  the  direction 
of  our  public  companies.  It  is  of  little  use  to 
point  out  the  great  waste  of  national  resources 
that  is  the  result  of  this  spirit  of  suspicion  of 
the  technically-educated  man.  All  the  more 
important  is  it  that  the  director  should  be 
aware  that  the  law  holds  him  responsible  for 
vigilance,  if  it  cannot  do  so  for  capacity. 


DISCOVERY  OF  PORTRAIT  OF  DURER. 

In  the  year  1805  the  celebrated  German  poet, 
Goethe,  saw  at  the  house  of  Hofrath  Beireis,  in 
Helm8tiidt,ayouthful  portrait  of  Albrecht  Diirer, 
whioh  had  been  painted  by  the  artist  himself. 
Of  this  work  the  poet  gave  a full  written  account. 
For  many  years  past  it  had  entirely  disappeared, 
but  a few  days  ago  it  was  discovered  again  at 
Leipsio.  It  was  amongst  a number  of  old 
paintings  that  were  to  be  sold,  and  which  had 
fortunately  been  first  submitted  for  examination 
to  Dr.  Liicke,  the  director  of  the  Leipsic 
Museum.  The  board  containing  the  painting 
had  been  very  carelessly  treated,  and  in  the  seven . 
teenth  or  eighteenth  century  another  portrait 
was  painted  on  the  reverse  side.  To  the  latter 
the  preservation  of  Diirer’s  portrait  may  in  all 
probability  be  attributed.  Dr.  Liioke  was  not 
slow  in  discovering  that  he  had  before  him  a 
long  missing  work  of  great  value.  A piece 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
painting,  with  part  of  the  covering  of  the 
head,  he  has  had  restored,  with  the  date,  1493, 
and  the  monogram  of  Albrecht  Diirer,  although, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  latter  was  originally 
there.  In  the  upper  parts  the  painting  has 
evidently  been  much  restored,  but  in  the  por- 
tions beneath  it  is  almost  intact.  The  work  had 
passed,  after  the  death  of  Professor  Beireis, 
into  the  possession  of  a family  in  Westphalia,  and 
in  their  hands  it  remained  for  seventy  years.  It 
is  now  in  the  keeping  of  a bookseller,  Herr  Her- 
mann Hiissel,  of  Leipsic,  who  has  undertaken  to 
look  after  the  painting  and  to  dispose  of  it  by  sale. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  public  institution  or  gallery 
will  acquire  the  work,  which  is  of  singular  value 
to  the  art-history  of  Germany. 

Another  picture  of  Diirer’s  has  also  been  re- 
cently discovered  at  Wiesbaden.  It  was  amongst 
a number  of  old  paintings  left  by  Herr  Veit,  an 
artist  who  died  at  Mayence  in  1877.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Deutsoh  Herrenhaus  at  Sachsen- 
hausen,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  This  work 
contains  the  head  of  the  Saviour  wearing  the 
crown  of  thorns.  On  his  right  is  the  turbaned 
head  of  some  Jewish  celebrity,  perhaps  the  high 
priest  Caiaphas,  while  on  the  left  is  the  head  of 
a robber.  The  painting  Bhows  the  monogram  of 
Diirer,  with  the  date  1505. 


Landscape  Gard-.ningr. — At  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company’s  School  of  Art,  Science,  and 
Literature,  a school  of  gardening  and  practical 
floriculture  has  been  established.  Principal, 
Mr.  Edward  Milner.  It  will  include  two  divi- 
sions,—I.  Landscape  gardening;  II.  Practical 
gardening  and  floriculture.  This  school  is 
designed  to  afford  student  s of  the  art  of  land- 
scape-gardening an  opportunity,  much  needed, 
of  entering  the  proression  by  systematic  mas- 
tery of  its  details,  acquired  from  practical  in- 
struction. It  is  also  intended  to  present  similar 
tuition  to  gentlemen  who  are  likely  to  be  the 
owners,  the  conservators,  or  the  managers  of 
great  estates,  or  who  desire  to  cultivate  artistic 
and  natural  taste,  as  a means  of  enhancing  the 
value  as  well  as  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
possession  of  land.  A further  purpose  of  the 
directors  is  to  utilise  the  exceptional  capabili- 
ties of  the  Crystal  Palace  to  this  end,  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions. 
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THE  BUILDING  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  HALL. 


Tula,  the  second  annual  Building  Exhibition, 
which  was  opened  on  Monday  last,  fully  realises 
the  promises  of  its  promoters,  and  confirms  the 
anticipations  expressed  by  us  last  week.  It  shows 
a very  marked  improvement  on  its  predecessor 
of  a year  ago,  both  in  the  variety  and  excellence 
of  its  contents.  It  includes  several  novelties 
connected  with  building,  and  a great  many 
things  which,  though  not  novelties,  are  far  from 
beincr  as  well  known  and  as  largely  used  as  they 
should  be.  The  exhibition  serves  to  bring 
together  all  kinds  of  materials,  appliances,  and 
processes  for  examination  and  comparison  by 
architects,  builders,  and  workmen, — by  almost 
all  of  whom  many  a useful  “ wrinkle,”  many  a 
valuable  hint,  may  be  gathered  by  a careful . 
inspection  of  the  exhibits.  One  thing  that  will 
strike  architects  and  members  of  the  build- 
ing trade  is  the  exemplification  which  the 
exhibition  affords  of  the  much  greater  variety 
to  be  found  of  cheap,  though  at  the  same 
time  good,  materials  and  processes,  particu- 
larly ifor  internal  and  external  deoorative 
work,  a3  contrasted  with  the  resources 
available  within  but  a very  few  years  ago. 
The  exhibition  is  one  eminently  worthy  of  a 
visit  by  the  public  for  whom  houses  and  build- 
ings of  all  kinds  are  erected.  People  may 
learn  to  appreciate  the  work  of  architects  and 
builders  moro  fully  than  they  commonly  do 
by  an  examination  of  the  thousand  and  one 
materials,  details,  and  appliances  that  are 
called  into  requisition  by  the  constructor ; they 
may  also  learn  to  discriminate  between  good 
and  bad  building,  and  may,  besides,  get  a good 
deal  of  instruction  on  the  now  popular  though 
to  ns  no  new  question  of  sanitation.  As  we 
have  continually  urged,  the  houses  of  the 
people  should  above  all  things  be  healthy  habi- 
tations, and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  sani- 
tary appliances  of  all  kinds  are  well  repre- 
sented. 

When  the  exhibition  opened  on  Monday  many 
of  the  exhibitors  had  far  from  completed  their 
arrangements,  and  hundreds  of  workmen  were 
engaged  until  late  in  the  afternoon  in  getting 
things  in  order.  In  time,  the  stands  or  stalls  of 
the  exhibitors  nearly  all  assumed  the  shape  and 
appearance  which  the  taste  or  ingenuity  of  their 
owners  conceived  to  be  most  attractive.  From 
the  indication  given  in  the  following  pages  of  the 
contents  of  the  exhibition,  onr  readers  will  see 
that  they  will  do  well  to  pay  a visit  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  before  the  19th.  For  convenience’ 
sake,  we  have  classified  the  exhibits  under  seven 
headings  or  seotions,  each  section  again  being 
divided  into  sub-sections.  No  such  classification 
as  we  have  partially  carried  out  is  attempted  in 
the  exhibition,  an  omission  which,  in  so  large  a 
oolleotion  of  objects,  is  attended  with  some  in- 
convenience to  the  visitor.  The  catalogue  con- 
tains a classified  index  of  exhibits,  but  goods  of 
the  same  kind  are  placed  in  various  parts  of  the 
building,  no  doubt  to  the  advantage  of  the 
general  aspect  of  the  display,  though  this  hardly 
compensates  for  the  inconvenience  we  have 
referred  to.  We  cannot  refrain  from  calling 
attention  to  the  bad  and  even  dangerous  state 
of  a great  many  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  Hall. 
The  deep  ruts  and  holes  in  the  old  and  dilapi- 
dated planking  which  forms  the  surface  are  far 
from  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  visitors.  The 
Agricultural  Hall  Company  should  look  to  this, 
and  exhibitors  Bhould  so  lay  the  gas  and  water 
pipes  they  require  as  not  to  trip  up  the  unwary 
beholder  whose  eyes  are  more  intent  on  the  goods 
displayed  than  on  the  floor. 

I.  BUILDING  MA.TEBIA.LS. 

Bricks,  Tiles,  Terra  Cotta,  Sfc. — There  is  a 
large  and  varied  display  of  these  materials,  in- 
cluding those  of  some  new  as  well  as  those  of 
several  better-known  manufacturers.  There  is 
evidence  of  considerable  improvement  in  the 
manufacture,  and  pa:  tioularly  in  the  finishing, 
of  sundry  of  the  exhibits.  Messrs.  Eastwood  & 
Co.  (93,  128),  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  show  a 
large  assortment  of  red  and  white  Suffolk  facing, 
diaper,  and  glazed  bricks,  together  with  fire- 
bricks. They  are  also  strong  in  red  and  blue 
rid"6-tiles  and  finials,  as  also  in  terra-cotta 
chimney-pots,  garden-edging,  and  other  orna- 
mental bordering*  and  finishings.  The  work 
shows  oareful  moulding  and  handling.  Messrs. 
Doult'.n  & Co.  (114  and  115),  of  Lambeth,  have 
on  view  tbeir well-known  and  deservedly-esteemed 
“ Doulton  Ware  ” in  various  designs,  and  applied 


to  as  varied  uses.  They  also  show  tesselated 
paving-tiles,  hearth-tiles,  and  terra-cotta  and 
art  pottery  generally  in  great  variety.  Par- 
ticularly worthy  of  note  among  the  terra-cotta 
wares  shown  by  this  firm  are  the  capitals, Gothic 
shafts  in  sections,  twisted  columns,  ornamental 
key-stones,  corbels,  panels,  and  other  architec- 
tural details.  The  ornamental  fountain  in 
terra-cotta  is  especially  attractive,  the  figures, 
birds,  and  animals  which  form  part  of  the 
design  being  exceedingly  well  executed.  Ashton 
& Green  (Limited),  of  St.  Mary-axe  (160, 
189),  subsidiary  to  their  other  exhibits  noticed 
elsewhere,  have  good  specimens  of  hand- 
painted  tiles,  tile-hearths  specially  designed, 
fire-bricks,  and  a fine  assortment  of  tesse- 
lated tiles  for  the  floors  of  halls,  churches, 
corridors,  &o.  Messrs.  Wilcock  & Co.  (192,  228), 
of  Burmantofts,  Leeds,  have  on  view  a large  and 
diversified  display  of  white  and  ooloured  glazed 
brioks,  terra-ootta,  and  a variety  for  ordinary 
and  ornamental  building  use,  embellished  with 
heraldic,  armorial,  and  other  devices.  This  firm 
also  show  their  patent  closet  in  glazed  stoneware, 
horse,  cattle,  and  other  troughs  and  sinks,  together 
with  their  Burmantofts  faience,  modelled  in 
panels  for  exterior  decoration,  and  numerousother 
panels,  groups,  and  floriated  designs.  The  work- 
manship in  general  is  unexceptionable,  though 
its  objects  are  in  a manner  legion.  Mr.  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Bracknell,  Berks  (232,  287),  exhibits 
red  facing  pressed  bricks,  cutters,  and  some 
moulded  bricks  of  good  make.  Ho  has  on  view 
a piece  of  roofing  tiled  on  one  side  red,  the  other 
side  being  strawberry,  while  the  gable  end 
has  a finish  of  wall  tiles.  An  ornamental  trophy 
in  the  form  of  a chimney  or  column,  of  consider- 
able altitude,  is  shown  in  connexion  with  this 
display,  illustrative  of  gauged  and  carved  or 
moulded  brickwork.  The  latter  is  worthy  of 
notice.  The  Countesthorpe  Brick  and  Tile  Com- 
pany (233,  286),  Bowling-green,  Leicester,  show 
fine  red  pressed  bricks,  common  and  variously 
coloured,  the  “ Coantesthorpe  Brick,”  a variety 
of  tiles,  and  sundry  terra-cotta  articles.  Special 
bricks  of  intense  hardness  are  exhibited  by  this 
company,  of  darker  and  lighter  shades,  very 
regular  in  form  and  even  in  face  and  finish. 
Though  not  of  the  articles  belonging  to  this 
seotion,  it  may  be  incidentally  stated  that  a 
very  durable  roofing-felt  is  shown  by  this  firm 
Messrs.  T.  Smith  & Co.  (291, 318),  Canal  Potteries, 
Old  Kent-road,  in  addition  to  their  sanitary  ware, 
have  a good  display  of  stoneware  and  terra-cotta 
articles,  white  glaz?d  stoneware,  highly-glazed 
ware,  terra-cotta  chimney-tops,  garden-edging, 
and  sundry  other  kindred  articles  for  a variety 
of  building  and  domestic  purposes.  The  damp- 
proof  course  and  air-bricks  are  good  in  manu- 
facture and  generally  applicable  for  build- 
ing uses.  Messrs.  Joseph  Cliff  & Sons  (293, 
316),  of  Wortley  and  King’s  Cross  Goods  Station, 
have  a stand  replete  with  every  variety  in  bricks, 
tiles,  and  terra-cotta  productions.  Here  are  to 
be  seen  glazed  and  unglazed,  patent,  and  orna- 
mental, bricks ; terra-cotta  vases,  balustrades, 
trusses,  and  terminals  ; blue  Staffordshire  bricks 
and  paviug  tiles.  Mr.  R.  Norris  (256,  263), 
Berkhampstead,  displays  a large  assortment  of 
moulded  bricks  and  tiles,  compressed  string- 
courses, copings,  terrace  balustrades,  and  fancy 
and  ornamental  brick  and  tile  work  in  general. 
Mr.  J.  Matthews  (292,  317),  Royal  Pottery, 
Weston-super-Mare,  presents  a form  of  tile 
claimed  as  being  superior  to  others  in  having  a 
bond  like  slates.  These  tiles  can  certainly  be 
put  on  with  facility,  and  they  are  apparently 
proof  against  wind-stripping  as  well  as  rain- 
drifting. This  “ new  and  improved  square- 
cornered  bonding-roll  roofing  tile,”  as  it  is 
called,  is  known  as  “ Poole’s  Patent.”  This 
stand  contains  also  several  samples  of  red 
terra-ootta  vases,  window-boxes,  and  armorial 
tablets.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  large 
display  of  glazed  terra-ootta  for  architectural 
purposes  made  by  Messrs-  Lipscombe,  of  filter 
celebrity.  Their  stand  (207,  214)  contains 
a variety  of  articles  in  this  material  (which 
they  term  the  “ Victorian  Architectural  Decora- 
tion ”),  including  a dormer  and  other  details  used 
in  their  new  West-End  premises,  No.  69,  Oxford- 
street,  near  the  Princess’s  Theatre.  Their  display 
is  surmounted  by  a statue,  which,  as  an  inscrip- 
tion informs  the  beholder,  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent “ the  grief  of  Art  because  of  the  smoky 
and  dingy  appearance  of  London  buildings.” 
Among  other  various  exhibits  are  (10S)  Ellison’s 


patent  conical  air-brioks  and  ventilators,  and 
Knight’s  patent  terra-ootta  air-shaft,  with  the 
sanitary  ware  noticed  in  another  column. 

Stone,  Marble,  Qranite,  and  Artificial  Stone. — 
Mr.  S.  Trickett  (190,  191),  Victoria  Wharf, 
Millwall,  displays  building  - stones  in  great 
variety,  rough,  dressed,  and  polished.  Among 
the  granites  are  several  fine  specimens  of  red 
and  grey  varieties,  in  sections  of  oolumns 
and  shafts,  and  in  plain  and  ornamental  work. 
A large  variety. of  the  more  generally-used  free- 
stones, oolites,  and  sandstones  are  also  on  view, 
together  with  pitchings,  kerbs,  broken  granite 
for  macadam,  &o.  Specimens  of  walling  in 
different  courses  or  bond  are  likewise  exhibited, 
j This  display  of  bnilding-stone3  is  large,  varied, 
and  attractive.  Messrs.  W.  & J.  R.  Freeman 
(132,  158),  Millbank  and  Peuryn,  have  an  ex- 
cellent display  of  granites,  unapplied  and  em- 
bodied in  workmanship.  The  granite  drinking, 
fountain  is  conspicuous  iu  design  and  execution, 
through  the  combination  of  granite,  Dumfries, 
and  other  coloured  free  and  sand  scones.  There 
are  here  on  view  also  granite  cattle-troughs, 
basins,  and  other  plain  and  ornamental  articles 
executed  in  polished  granite,  together  with 
marbles  and  sundry  building  stones.  Messrs. 
Hodges,  Butler,  & Dale  (294,  315),  of  Palace- 
chambers,  Westminster,  present  their  “ Im- 
perial” stone  paving  for  footways,  halls,  cor- 
ridors, kitchens,  &c.  Specimens  and  slabs  in 
great  variety  are  displayed,  and  it  is  claimed 
for  this  artificial  stone  that  on  the  score  of 
economy,  the  facility  with  which  it  oan  bo 
laid,  and  its  enduring  qualities,  it  will 
oommend  itself  to  favour  and  use  generally. 
The  material  certainly  presents  a solid  ap- 
pearance and  an  even  surface.  It  is  applicable 
to  a variety  of  uses,  and  is  here  to  be  seen 
in  the  form  of  doorsteps,  risers,  treads,  landings, 
gate-Btones,  caps,  oopings,  and  in  several  other 
forms.  This  firm  have  also  on  view  silicate 
stone-pipes  for  air-shafts,  oesspools,  wells,  &o., 
and  specimens  of  ooloured  and  variegated  con- 
cretes.  Messrs.  S.  & E.  Ransomo  & Go.  (153a), 
Essex-street,  Strand,  in  addition  to  a great 
variety  of  other  objects,  exhibit  numerous  speci- 
mens of  "their  patent  stone  free-grit  grind- 
stones, filtering-slabs  for  tanks,  wa'er-works, 
chemical  works,  and  a quantity  of  ornamental 
work  in  their  patent  Btone,  besides  gratings, 
ventilators,  slab3  for  buildings,  and  a variety  of 
moulded  forms  for  general  buildiug  and  orna- 
mental purposes.  T his  patent  stone  is  extremely 
hard  and  olose  in  texture,  and  to  many,  at  first 
sight,  in  colour,  surface,  and  fracture,  it  pre- 
sents all  the  appearances  of  a natural  stone. 
A patent  indurating  solution  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  stone,  manufactured 
by  this  firm,  has  been  successfully  used  in  con- 
nexion with  mmy  public  buildings  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  It  is  a special  form  of  prepared  sili- 
cate and  calcium,  forming  a oeraent  after  its  ap- 
plication, and  on  entering  the  pores  of  the  Btone. 
The  Tamar  Kit  Hill  Company  (349b)  exhibit 
several  good  specimens  of  hard  and  close 
grained  granite  of  bright  colonr,  rough  hewD, 
squared,  and  polished.  The  objects  include 
cubes,  pitchings,  flattened  edge  kerbs,  and 
finished  blocks. 

Limes  and  Cements. — The  Somerset  Lime  and 
Cement  Company  (53,  76),  Qu^n  Victoria- 
street,  exhibit  some  good  li  mes,  including  blue 
lias,  hydraulic,  and  lump  lime,  with  selenitic 
cement.  There  are  also  on  view  several  con- 
crete artioles,  manufactured  with  this  blue  lias 
and  cement.  Messrs.  Eastwood  & Co.,  of  Lam- 
beth, are  exhibitors  of  some  good  Portland 
cement.  Exhibitors  of  limes  and  cements  in 
the  state  indicated  here  are  few  in  number,  or 
were  not  to  the  front  on  the  occasion  of  onr  visit. 
These  remarks  are  also  applicable  in  relation  to 
some  other  exhibits  which  we  have  been  unable 
to  notice. 

Iron. — No  building  exhibition  in  this  age  of 
iron  would  be  complete  without  some  represen- 
tation  of  iron  as  applied  by  the  architect. 
Messrs.  Rownson,  Drew,  & Co.  (209,  212),  of 
Upper  Thames-street,  Bhow  some  very  good 
specimen  sections  of  girders  and  joists.  Mr. 
Archibald  D.  Dawnay  haB  also  a display  showing 
ironwork  as  applied  in  the  construction  of  fire- 
proof floors.  Mr.  J.  C.  Humphreys,  of  Knights- 
bridge,  exhibits  some  galvanised  corrugated  iron 
houses  and  fences  (335),  and  Messrs.  Treggon 
& Co.  (168,  183)  exhibit  corrugated  iron  in 
sheets. 
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Glass. — Messrs.  John  Hall  A Son  (199,  221), 
of  London  and  Bristol,  havo  an  interesting  dis- 
play of  almost  every  conceivable  description  of 
glass  for  building  and  other  purposes,  plain, 
coloured,  silvered,  and  rough.  Specimens  of 
glass  embossed  by  the  “ Sand  Blast  ” prooess 
are  exhibited  in  the  upper  portion  of  Mr.  Sage’s 
erection  ia  the  centre  of  the  Hall. 

II.  CONCRETE  BUILDING. 

Monolithic  Systems,  Slabs,  Blocks,  and  Appa- 
ratus.— Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles  (370),  Bunhill-row, 
is  unsurpassed  by  any  exhibitor  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  in  some  directions  he  is  not  at  all 
approached.  If  any  one  doubts  what  concrete 
is  capable  of  being  moulded  into,  and  the  weight 
it  is  able  to  sustain,  he  need  only  carefully 
examiue  what  is  here  shown  to  be  convinced 
that  properly- made  ooncrete  will  admit  of  still 
further  application  without  failing  or  becoming 
discredited  as  a valuable  building  material. 
Here  on  view  are  two  or  three  forms  of  windows, 
with  moulded  jambs,  deeply  splayed  cills  and 
transoms,  characteristic  of  the  domestic  architec- 
ture of  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  of  later  dayB. 
Walling  with  conorete  slabs  and  in  solid  blocks 
is  shown  here  also,  grey  and  red,  and  procurable 
in  other  colours  if  desired.  Particularly  worthy 
of  note  as  a novelty  is  a length  of  clustered 
column,  the  external  Bhafts  being  of  red-coloured 
oonorete,  presenting  the  appearance  of  the 
ordinary  red  building  stone.  Chimney-pieces 
in  variety  of  styles,  including,  of  course,  Jacobean 
and  Queen  Anne,  are  in  view,  together  with 
copings,  tiles,  balustrades,  fire-proof  doors, 
Btring-courses,  finials,  panels,  and  sundry  other 
formB  and  figures  in  concrete.  This  stand 
should  be  visited  by  all  interested  in  ooncrete 
material  and  construction.  Some  of  the  items 
we  have  mentioned  were  designed  by  Messrs. 
Norman  Shaw,  A.  W.  Blomfield,  Ewan  Christian, 
and  other  architects  of  repute,  for  works  which 
have  been,  or  are  in  course  of  being,  carried 
out  by  the  exhibitor.  Messrs.  C.  Drake  A 
Co.  (296,  313),  Railway  Works,  Battersea 
Park,  had  little  in  position  on  the  day  of 
our  visit,  but  were  preparing  for  a good  display. 
Their  patent  complete  iron  concrete  building 
apparatus  was  fixed.  It  is  well  suited  for  its 
intended  purpose.  Among  the  other  exhibits  by 
this  firm  are  patent  dovetailed  self-fixing  con- 
crete slabs  for  building  monolithio  concrete 
walls  with  finished  faces,  obviating  plastering, 
“ Mosaic  Stone,”  “Mosaic  Marble,”  and  “ Mosaio 
Granite  Slabs,”  for  panels  for  half-timber  con- 
struction, onimney-pieces,  fireproof  doors,  and 
other  kindred  articles.  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds, 
as  an  adjunct  to  their  wood-working  machinery, 
show  Mr.  Thomas  Potter’s  (246)  monolithio 
ooncrete-building  apparatus,  and  Potter’s  dove- 
tailed fancy  slabs,  requiring  no  appliances  in 
construction.  These  walls  are  hollow  within, 
save  for  blocking  at  intervals,  and  are  faced 
with  slabs  about  $ in.  in  thickness.  There  is 
also  a specimen  of  walling  with  a brick  facing 
and  a filling  of  conorete  within.  The  work  in 
both  instances  presents  a good  appearance,  and 
the  latter  possesses  considerable  strength.  Mr. 
J.  Tall,  of  Dulwich  (165,  184),  shows  portions  of 
concrete  cottages  nearly  two  stories  in  height, 
specially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
working- classes.  The  door  and  window  dress- 
ings, string-courses,  and  other  marginal  work 
are  finished  in  fine  Portland  cement  ooncrete! 
and  the  panellings  in  rough  cast.  The  latter 
are  varied  in  the  present  instance  by  different 
coloured  finishings.  The  chimney  - breasts 
within  evidence  skill  in  providing  for  the  flues 

and  in  presenting  a good  face  with  characteristic 

channelling  to  give  the  work  a finished,  not  to 
say  ornamental,  appearance.  A patent  roof  is 
also  shown  displaying  a mode  of  ornamentation 
and  dispensing  with  lath  and  plaster.  In- 
destructible door  and  window  frames  are  of 
course  olaicned  as  advantages  in  these  and 
like  instances  of  ooncrete  building.  Mr. 
Alfred  Walker  (371),  Leeds,  shows  good  speci- 
mens of  cooorete  slabs  for  carriage  drives,  yards, 
and  street  pavements,  chequered  and  channelled’ 
with  other  pavements  varying  in  thickness  from 
3 in.  to  6 in.,  together  with  entrance-steps  to 
hall  doors,  treads,  risers,  nosings,  Ac.  The 
Would  bam  Cement  Company  (352)  display 
plain  and  ornamental  concrete  work  in  slabs, 
keystones,  oopings,  cornices,  sinks,  and  other 
objects  made  with  cement  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. The  Eureka  Concrete  Company  (290, 
319),  Queen  Viotoria-streat,  have  a fair  display 
of  steps,  wiadow-sills,  corbels,  brackets,  fire- 
proof fluoriug,  large  slabs  for  railway  platforms, 
cornices,  and  other  work,  all  of  concrete  mate- 


rial. Some  ornamental  figures  and  patterns  are 
also  shown.  The  exhibits  are  of  good  material, 
and  generally  good  in  execution.  The  patent 
concrete-mixer  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds 
& Co.  (350),  is  noticed  under  the  heading 
“ Builders’  Machinery  and  Plant.” 

hi.  builders’  machinery  and  plant. 

There  are  several  excellent  exhibits  in  this 
section,  and,  among  the  wood-working  machines, 
some  characterised  by  new  features  and  applica- 
tions. Indeed,  improvements  move  apace  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  machines  used  in 
the  conversion  of  wood  into  the  various  forms 
involved  in  oarpentry  and  joinery.  Messrs.  F. 
W.  Reynolds  A Go.  (349  and  350),  Acorn  Works, 
Blackfriars-road,  show  a number  of  capital 
machines  for  planing,  moulding,  mertising,  and 
tenoning.  For  the  latter  operation  they  have 
introduced  a specialty  for  the  first  time,  called 
Cory’s  Patent  Tenoning  Apparatus,  in  which  a 
tenon-outting  attachment  is  combined  with  a 
mortising  - machine.  Indeed,  the  mortising- 
maohine,  by  simple  adjustment,  is  still  capable 
of  further  application,  and  already  this  firm 
have  shown  how  composite  in  character  a mor- 
tise-machine may  become  in  connexion  with 
drilling,  boring,  cutting,  driving,  sawing,  and 
other  operations  of  wood  conversion.  The  panel 
planing-maohine,  self-feeding,  planes  up  to 
1 ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  to  5 in.  in  thickness.  The 
“ Contractor’s  Beach”  shows  improved  pulleys, 
rising  and  falling  spindles,  and  a 30-in! 
saw.  There  are  vertioal  spindles  also  for  cir- 
cular and  plain  moulding.  The  machine  is 
driven  by  Messrs.  Reynolds’s  portable  engine, 
with  patent  feed  - water  heater  and  steam- 
blast.  The  Patent  Concrete  Mixer  of 
this  firm  is  a very  strong  and  well-made  ma- 
chine, and  it  is  adapted  to  either  hand  or  steam 
power.  It  is  provided  with  rotary-oylinder  and 
adjustable  outlet,  can  be  tilted  or  tipped  to  any 
desired  angle,  and  is  mounted  on  travelling 
wheels,  with  locking.gear  and  shafting  oomplete. 
The  machines  of  this  firm  whioh  we  witnessed 
in  motion  performed  their  work  with  great  ex- 
pedition and  acouracy.  Messrs.  Charles  Powis 
& Co.  (366),  Gracechurch-street,  have  on  view  a 
number  of  improved  circular-band  sawing  and 
boring  machines,  including  the  new  combined 
oiroular  and  band  saw  for  hand  and  steam  power. 
An  improved  “ Estate  Joiner,”  and  anew  joiner, 
the  “ Universal,”  are  also  exhibited.  They  per! 
form  the  sundry  processes  of  planing,  moulding, 
mortising,  grooving,  boring,  tenoning,  &c.,  and 
are  compact  in  form,  aud  strong  and  even  in 
motion.  In  addition,  the  firm  shows  an  improved 
four-horse  power  vertical  engine  and  boiler. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Middleton  A Co.,  Engineers] 
Southwark,  exhibit  in  motion  (367)  ° Shill’s 
Patent  Wood  Planing  Machine  for  hand  and 
steam  power.  This  machine  will  plane  two  or  four 
sides  of  the  soantling  of  wood,  hard  or  soft,  at  the 
same  time.  The  machine  is  particularly  applic- 
able to  hard  woods.  The  plane  or  cutting-tool 
can  be  adjusted  to  any  angle  or  line  of  obliquity 
to  suit  the  nature  of  the  material.  It  will  plane 
from  1 in.  wide  up  to  11  in.  wide,  and  no 
matter  how  feathered,  gnarled,  or  knotty  the 
wood  operated  upon  may  be,  the  shaving  will 
be  taken  off  with  uniformity,  and  the  surface  of  the 
wood  left  quite  even  and  clean.  These  machines 
are  made  to  different  sizes,  but  all  are  applica- 
ble by  the  adjustment  of  the  cutting  tool  to 
plane  hard  or  soft  woods.  As  an  adjunct  to  this 
stand,  brick-cutting  and  press-brick  machines 
are  shown,  — “ Murray’s  Patent.”  These 
machines  are  well  constructed,  and,  as  far  as 
our  examination  extended,  they  appear  to  be 
suitable  for  their  intended  uses.  The  Co- 
operative Machine  Company  (364),  St.  Mary 
Axe,  exhibit  circular-saw  benches  of  different 
sizes  and  adjustment.  One  is  made  to  take  a 
48-in.  saw,  with  self-acting  drag  motion  and 
outside  braoket  support,  also  - with  third 
bearing  and  side-presses  to  fence.  Band-saw 
maohines,  patent  tenoning,  rabbeting,  and 
grooving  maohines,  are  here,  too,  the  latter  with 
rising  and  falling  spindle,  and  with  band-saw 
combined.  A 6-ft.  wrought  iron  joiners’  bench- 
cramp,  of  good  make,  is  among  the  other 
exhibits  on  this  stand.  Messrs.  Smith  & Co. 
(360),  Ashburnham-road,  Chelsea,  show  mor- 
tising maohines,  saw-benches,  saw-sharpening 
machines,  and  other  wood-oonverters.  The  saw- 
bench  of  this  firm  has  one  or  two  new  features 
in  connexion  with  the  spindle  of  the  machines; 
one  is  intended  to  give  protection  from  injury  to 
the  workman,  and  the  other  consists  in  an  ad- 
justment for  lubrication.  The  machines  are 
driven  by  a 2-horse  power  « Otto  Gas-engine,” 


exhibited  by  Messrs.  Crossley  Brothers.  Of 
the  great  merits  of  these  motors,  we  have 
frequently  spoken.  Mr.  G.  S.  Hindley  (297, 
312),  Bourton,  Dorset,  exhibits  vertical  steam- 
engines  and  boilers  of  various  sizes  and  powers. 
Among  others  we  noticed  a horizontal  engine 
of  8-horse  power,  combined  with  a 10-horse 
power  vertical  boiler,  a self-acting  saw-benoh 
with  variable  feed  apparatus,  and  a circular 
saw-bench  and  band-saw  combined.  A plain 
saw-bench  is  also  on  view,  fitted  with  Taylor’8 
Patent  Automatic  Safety  Saw-shield.  All  the 
exhibits  here  shown  are  good  in  casting  and 
finish.  Messrs.  Pontifex  & Wood  (19)  of  Shoe- 
lane,  in  addition  to  their  exhibits  mentioned 
under  other  headings,  show  some  good  speci- 
mens of  boilers  and  engines,  including  a 4-horse 
boiler  and  12-horse  horizontal  engine,  with 
expansion  gear.  These  boilers  and  engines  are 
characterised  by  great  compactness,  strength, 
and  fitness  for  their  intended  uses.  Messrs. 
Vernon  A Ewens,  Central  Works,  Cheltenham 
(169,  182),  show  a combined  2-horse  power 
vertical  engine  and  boiler,  which,  in  oompaot- 
ness  of  arrangement  and  adjustment,  is 
noticeable.  This  combined  engine  and  boiler 
is  mounted  on  a cast-iron  ash-pan  and 
feed-water  tank.  There  is  a reversing  mo- 
tion, efficient  feed-water  heater,  improved 
valve-box  for  making  feed-pump  continuous- 
acting,  and  an  improved  high-speed  governor. 
These  engines  are  made  of  various  sizes,  from 
two  to  twe've  horse  power.  The  boiler  in  con- 
nexion is  “ Smith’s  Patent  Tubular.”  This  firm 
display  also  castings  of  improved  apparatus  for 
ventilating  in  respect  to  drains  and  sewers. 
Mr.  C.  D.  Monninger  (95),  Clerkenwell,  displays 
an  assortment  of  hand-saws,  knives,  oiroular- 
saws,  of  various  sizes,  saw-sharpening  machines, 
band-saws,  files,  and  building  plant  and  fittings 
generally.  Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes,  A Co.,  of 
Ulverston  (170),  in  addition  to  exhibits  men- 
tioned under  another  section,  show  their  joiners’ 
patent  bench-knife,  a very  useful  and  efficient 
tool  for  cabinet-makers,  joiners,  and  wood- 
workers generally.  When  applied  by  the  work- 
man it  holds  the  stuff  or  scantling  of  wood 
securely  upon  the  bench,  and  can  be  attached 
and  released  with  the  greatest  facility  aod  ease. 
The  action  is  by  a small  lever  which  presses  the 
knife  against  the  material,  and  unlike  the  old 
form  of  bench-knife,  it  does  no  damage  to  the 
wood  operated  upon,  or  the  bench  itself.  Messrs. 
Waygood  A Co.  (300,  309)  are  exhibitors  of 
crabs,  cranes,  and  jibs.  Builders’  carts  of 
strong  construction  are  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Wakeford,  Great  Chesterford,  Essex  (361), 
Messrs.  W.  A T.  Robson  A Co.  (358),  and  by 
Messrs.  In  wood  A Rawlins  (348). 


IV.  JOINERY  AND  WOODWORK. 


Boors,  Sashes,  and  General  Joinery. — There 
are  several  good  specimens  of  joinery,  in  the 
shape  of  doors,  sashes,  trimmings,  mouldings,  Ac., 
but  arrangements  on  the  part  of  London  ex- 
hibitors were  not  sufficiently  forward  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  on  Monday,  so  we  are  obliged 
to  be  brief  in  some  directions.  Messrs.  Esdaile 
& Co.  (195,  225),  Wenlook-basin,  City-road,  dis- 
play a good  assortment  of  doors  and  mouldings 
of  English,  American,  and  Swedish  manufac- 
ture; sashes,  architraves,  cornico  mouldings 
trellis  work,  plasterers’ laths,  Ac.  The  work! 
manship  of  the  doors,  sashes,  and  mouldings, 
whether  in  red  or  yellow  deal  or  pine,  and  in 
both  home  and  foreign  joinery,  shows  cleanness 
and  evenness  in  execution.  Messrs.  Atkinson  & 
Co.  (323),  Wharf-road,  were  not  forward  in  their 
arrangements  on  the  day  of  our  visit.  They 
intended  to  have  on  view  at  the  opening  of  the 
exhibition  a Swedish  wooden  house  oomplete,  but 
it  was  not  to  be  s^en  at  Islington  on  Monday, 
despite  the  fact  that  in  a paragraph  in  a daily 
paper  for  Saturday  last  the  readers  of  that 
journal  were  told, — we  suppose  by  one  of  the 
many  reporters  who  are  prone  to  put  implicit 
faith  in  catalogues  and  other  printed  documents, 
without  absolutely  seeing  or  hearing  the  things 
or  speeohes  they  refer  to, — that  if  they  would 
visit  Islington  they  would  see  the  structure  in 
question.  It  seems  that  the  vessel  by  whioh  it 
was  expeoted  had  not  arrived.  Messrs.  Atkin, 
son’s  other  exhibits  include  specimens  of  doors, 
mouldings,  window-frames,  trellis  work,  Ac., 
turned  out  and  selected  with  their  usual  care. 
Messrs.  Vernon  A Ewens  (169,  182),  Centrai 
Works,  Cheltenham,  in  addition  to  their  engines 
and  boilers,  show  some  very  good  specimens  of 
joinery  work  in  doors  and  mouldings,  A pitch- 
pine  door,  with  raised  panels  above,  and  flush 
ones  below,  and  with  stiles  and  rails  showing 
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stop-chamfer  work,  is  worthy  of  particular  note 
for  cleanness  of  finish.  This  joinery  work,  on 
the  whole,  evidences  the  good  workman.  Some 
other  exhibitors  of  joinery  work  were  not 
sufficiently  forward  in  their  arrangements  for  us 
to  notice  their  goods  Messrs.  Forbes,  Son,  & 
Co.  (355),  exhibit  Hayes’s  patent  contrivance 
for  removing  window-sashes  for  cleaning  or 
repiiring.  The  invention,  which  should  be 
looked  at,  consists  in  providing  a movable 
metallic  pocket  in  which  one  6ide  of  the 
lower  sash  slides,  and  which  pocket  can  be, 
by  means  of  a key,  immediately  shifted  bodily 
away  from  the  sash.  It  is  claimed  for  the  in- 
vention that  it  can  be  applied  to  old  sashes. 
Messrs.  Connor  & Co.  (257)  exhibit  eome  good 
and  interesting  specimens  of  green  wood,  and 
specimens  of  the  same  treated  by  Blyth’s 
carbolising  process.  We  have  mentioned  the 
exhibits  of  parquetry  and  other  ornamental  wood- 
work under  other  headings. 

Shop  Fronts,  Fittings,  and  Shcnc  Cases. — 
Mr.  Frederick  Sage,  of  Gray’s-inn-road,  is 
conspicuous  both  in  the  position  of  his  attractive 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  Hall  (153)  and  the 
varied  character  of  his  exhibits.  The  doors  and 
their  trimmings  in  hard -wood  joinery,  and 
varied  in  panel-work  and  moulding,  are  charac- 
terised by  excellence  in  finish.  The  shop  furni- 
ture and  fittings  generally  could  scarcely  be 
better  finished.  Some  very  fine  show-cases  are 
on  view,  large  and  small  ones  alike  showing 
-skilled  execution.  A length  of  mahogany 
counter  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  as  it 
supplies  a crying  need  by  the  provision  of  a 
seat  for  female  shop  assistauts.  The  seat  in 
question  is  compaot,  revolving  on  a pivot,  and 
passes  under  the  counter  out  of  the  way  when 
not  required.  Detailed  descriptions  would  be 
necessary  for  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Sage’s  show 
cases  and  shop  furniture  and  fittings  generally. 
We  commend  the  stand  to  the  attention  of  all 
visitors,  professional  and  commercial.  Mr.  Las- 
celles,  in  addit:on  to  his  other  exhibits  already 
noticed,  shows  some  joinery  work  in  chimney- 
pieces  and  dado  framing,  &c.,  in  old  domestic 
style.  Messrs.  Ihlee  & Horne  (142,  149),  Alder- 
manbury,  exhibit  a rustic  cottage,  the  sides  and 
roof  of  which  are  covered  with  Lascelles's 
concrete  wall  tile-slabs.  In  this  cottage  dark 
stances  are  held  at  intervals  for  showing  the 
capabilities  of  Balmain’s  luminous  paint,  and  it 
forms  an  adjunct  to  the  stand  of  Messrs.  E S. 
Ransome,  whose  exhibits  are  numerous  in  another 
section. 

V.  SANITARY  APPLIANCES  AND  FITTINGS. 

In  this  department  of  the  exhibition  there  is 
as  we  have  already  observed,  a good  display. 

Warming  and  Ven'.ilation. — Messrs.  Doulton 
& Co.  (114,  115)  show  the  “ Lambeth  Radiating 
Tile  Stove,”  the  merits  of  which  are  great  effec- 
tiveness obtained  with  the  use  of  a small  quan- 
tity of  fuel  and  a minimum  of  attention.  They  are 
also  cleanly  and  agreeable  in  appearance,  and 
on  all  these  grounds  they  are  likely  to  be  very 
largely  used.  Messrs.  Boyle  & Son,  of  Glasgow 
and  Holborn  Viaduct  (166),  exhibit  their  well- 
koown  and  largely-used  patent  self-acting  “air- 
pump”  ventilators,  which,  it  may  be  observed, 
are  without  any  movable  working-parts,  and  act 
by  the  production  of  a vacuum  caused  by  the 
passage  of  the  external  air  through  the  head  or 
top.  The  same  firm  also  show  their  patent 
ohimney  cowl  for  preventing  down-draught,  and 
vortical  inlet  tubes  for  ventilating  purposes. 
The  method  adopted  by  Messrs-  B)ylo  in  apply- 
ing their  system  of  ventilation  to  buildings  is 
well  illustrated  by  a large  diagram.  Messrs 
Treggon  & Co.,  of  Jewin-street  (168,  183),  show 
their  patent  “ Counterblast  ” cowl,  in  zinc  and 
galvanised  iron.  This  should  be  looked  at,  as  it 
•professes  to  entirely  prevent  down-draughts, 
and  to  create  a strong  upward  euction.  The 
•same  firm  are  also  exhibitors  of  iron  and  zinc 
•cowls,  chimney-tops,  and  ta'lboys,  in  great 
variety.  Another  of  their  exhibits  is  Gilling- 
ham’s patent  radiating  heat  generator,  for  use 
in  conservatories,  shops,  and  other  positions. 
Mr.  James  Howorth  (349a)  is  an  exhibitor  of 
his  well-known  revolving  Archimedean  screw 
ventilators,  the  merits  of  which  are  well  known. 
Amongst  other  ventilators  exhibited  we  may 
mention  Kite’s  (45),  Papier’s  “ Zenith  Air  or 
• Steam  Screw  Ventilator  ” (372),  and  the 
“Climax”  (351).  Messrs.  Brown  & Green,  of 
jlishonsgate-street  and  Luton  (371),  show  theii 
•double-action  warm-air  ventilsting-stoves,  ven 
effective  for  warming  churches  atid  public 
buildings.  They  also  show  the  registered 
“Albion”  slow-combustion  stove,  and  their 


" Slow  Combustion  Patent  Ventilating  Stove,” 
which  is  simple  in  construction,  and,  we  should 
ray,  economical  of  fuel.  Mr.  J.  G.  Wagstaff, 
of  the  Alma  Ironworks,  Dukinfield  (365),  ex- 
hibits his  improved  patent  “ Upright  Tubular 
Saddle  Boiler,”  for  hot-water  apparatus,  and 
for  which  he  claims  economy,  efficiency,  and 
durability.  Messrs.  Steel  & Garland,  of  Shef- 
field and  Holborn-viaduct  (97,  124),  have  a good 
display  of  slow-combustion  and  other  grates, 
most  of  them  designed  to  suit  the  prevailing 
“Queen  Anne”  taste.  They  also  exhibit  their 
improved  “ Wharnclifle  ” patent  warm -air 
and  open  fire  register-grate,  which  should  be 
examined  by  those  who  have  not  yet  seen  it. 
The  exhibitors  claim  for  it,  and  apparently  on 
good  grounds,  economy  combined  with  efficiency. 
The  stoves  of  this  firm,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
are  exhibited  in  conjunction  with  some  good 
chimney-pieces  in  wood,  shown  by  Messrs.  W. 
Walker  & Sons,  of  Bunhill-row.  Another  grate 
also  well  worthy  of  attention  is  one  which  is 
the  subject  of  a recent  patent,  viz.,  Parker’s 
patent  “ Kyrle  ” grate,  manufactured  by  the 
Coalbrookdale  Company,  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
W.  Addis,  of  Leicester-street,  Leicester-square 
(337).  This  grate  is  specially  devised  to  burn 
anthracite  coal  and  other  smokeless  fuels  difficult 
of  combustion  in  ordinary  fireplaces.  It  is 
shown  in  action,  and  the  inventor  appears  to 
nave  succeeded  in  effecting  his  object.  Mr. 
Addis  also  exhibits  at  his  other  stall  Cundy’s 
patent  warm-air  stoves,  and  a number  of  grates 
and  stoves  of  the  Coalbrookdale  Company’s 
manufacture,  including  the  “Control  Combustion 
Grate,”  and  slow  combustion  and  other  grates 
with  “ adaptor”  splays  hinged  so  as  to  allow 
the  grates  to  fit  various  sized  openings  by  cant- 
ing the  splays  at  different  angles.  Messrs. 
Ashton  & Green  (160,  189)  are  exhibitors  of  a 
variety  of  slow  combustion  and  other  grates. 
Mr.  H.  Hunt  (9,  30)  shows  the  “ Crown  Jew6l  ” 
American  base-burner  anthracite  coal  stove, 
with  talc  globular  lantern  through  which  the 
fire  is  seen. 

Water-closets. — Mr.  D.  T.  Bostel  (14)  shows 
his  improved  “Brighton  Excelsior”  wash-out 
closet,  now  so  well  known  as  not  to  need  descrip- 
tion. Messrs.  Pontifex  & Wood  (19),  of  Shoe- 
lane,  are  exhibitors  of  a variety  of  valve-cloBets 
of  good  construction,  fitted  with  water-supply 
regulators  and  waste-preventers.  They  also  ex- 
hibit a number  of  improved  pan-closets,  but 
water-closets  of  this  description,  as  has  often 
been  pointed  out  by  us,  are  far  from  being 
desirable  for  use  in  all  situations,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  iron  “containers”  which  form 
part  of  their  construction  are  retentive  of  foul 
matter.  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  of  Lambeth 
(114  and  115),  show  eome  very  good  closets, 
including  the  “ Lambeth  Improved  Flush-out,” 
in  white  ware  and  stoneware,  and  the  “ Lambeth 
Valve  Closet.”  These  are  provided  with  stone- 
ware traps.  The  Lambeth  trapless  “closet” 
should  also  be  looked  at  by  visitors.  All  these 
closets  are  provided  with  Doulton’s  patent  regu- 
lating supply- valve,  and  with  Doulton  ware 
sunk-dish  handles.  The  Antiseptio  Apparatus 
Manufacturing  Company,  Harrow-road,  exhibit 
(334)  a simple  deodorising  apparatus,  capable 
of  being  immediately  attached  to  pan  and  other 
closets.  By  the  attachment  of  the  apparatus 
toan  ordinary  pan-clcset  or  valve  closet,  a small 
quantity  of  an  odourless  deodorising  fluid  is 
ejected  into  the  basin  simultaneously  with  the 
entry  of  the  clean  water  from  the  cistern.  The 
vessel  containing  the  fluid  is  placed  beneath  the 
seat,  and  contains  about  1,800  charges.  It  is  to 
be  seen  in  action,  and  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  visitors.  Messrs.  W.  Smeaton  & Sons,  of 
Moorgate-street  and  Howland-street  (343)  show 
their  patent  “Eddystone”  closet,  which  is  oneof 
the  simplest  and  beat  of  its  kind  in  the  market. 
Messrs.  John  Bolding  & Sons,  of  South  Molton- 
street  (346),  are  exhibitors  of  some  very  good 
valve-closets,  including  the  “ Simplex,”  with 
self-trapping  overflow.  Messrs.  Capper,  Son,& 
Co.,  also  exhibit  (12,  27)  Pearson’s  patent  “ twio- 
basin  ” cloeet.  At  Stand  99,  Mr.  Banner  ex- 
hibits a new  and  improved  form  of  pan-closet, 
which  is  worthy  of  attention;  also  full-sized 
working  models  of  his  system  of  sanitation. 

Baths,  Lavatories,  Urinals,  8fc.  — Messrs. 
Doulton  & Co.  (114)  are  exhibitors  of  treadle- 
motion  and  other  urinals  with  straight  down- 
pipes  in  white  glazed  ware.  They  also  show 
some  good  lavatories,  some  of  them  with  sham- 
pooing apparatus ; a stoneware  bath,  lined  with 
white  enamel ; and  housemaids’  sinks  of  con- 
venient and  improved  construction.  Messrs. 
Ashton  & Green  (160,  189)  exhibit  enamelled 


iron  baths,  and  Messrs.  Treggon  & Co.  (168, 
183)  baths  in  galvanised  iron  and  zinc,  enamelled 
inside.  Messrs.  W.  Smeaton  & Sons  (343)  have 
a notable  display  of  baths  and  lavatories,  singly 
and  in  combination,  including  a handsome 
bath-room,  completely  fitted  up  in  rich  Spanish 
mahogany.  Urinals  and  other  sanitary  fittings 
are  also  shown  by  this  well  - known  firm. 
Messrs.  Bolding  & Sons  (346)  are  also  exhibitors 
of  baths  and  bath  apparatus.  Among  other 
exhibitors  of  baths,  &c.,  are  the  Birmingham 
Sanitary  Association  (177),  and  Messrs.  Wells  & 
Co.,  of  Shoreditch  (321,  322). 

Water  Fittings. — Messrs.  Pontifex  & Wood 
(19, 20)  exhibit  water-waste  preventers  approved 
by  the  New  River,  Grand  Junotion,  and  other 
water  companies,  together  with  a great  vari-ty 
of  screw-down  and  other  valves  and  cockB  and 
plumbers’  brasswork  generally.  Messrs.  Doul- 
ton & Co.  (114,  115)  exhibit  their  patent  water- 
waste  preventers,  and  a variety  of  “anti-per- 
cussion” lavatory  and  other  valves  and  cocks 
for  high  and  low  pressures.  To  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  water  companies,  Messrs.  Doulton 
have  contrived  and  here  exhibit  a water-waste 
preventing  apparatus  for  baths,  by  the  use  of 
which  it  is  impossible  for  the  cold  supply  and 
the  waste  to  be  open  at  the  same  time.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a simple  interlocking 
arrangement,  whereby  the  act  of  opening  the 
waste  locks  the  supply,  which  cannot  be  opened 
until  the  waste  is  closed.  This  firm  also  show 
an  aerating  water  filter  invented  by  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton.  Messrs.  Treggon  & Co. 
(168,  183)  show  an  ingenious  hydrometer  for 
indicating  the  level  of  water  in  cisterns  and 
tanks.  It  is  pneumatic  in  principle.  Messrs.  D. 
Hulett  & Co.,  of  High  Holbom,  are  exhibitors 
(174)  of  plumbers’  brasswork,  comprising 
screw-down  and  other  cocks,  gun-metal  valves 
for  steam  or  hot  water,  and  other  fittings. 
Messrs.  Smeaton  & Sons  (343)  show  a cam-action 
water-cock,  and  a variety  of  fittings  for  baths, 
lavatories,  sinks,  &c.  An  interesting  item  of 
Messrs.  Smeaton’s  exhibits  is  a very  ingenious 
f wash  and  spit  basin  ” for  the  use  of  dentists  and 
their  unhappy  patients.  Messrs.  Quirk,  Barton, 
& Co.,  of  Graceohurch-street  and  Eotherhithe, 
have  a stand  (359)  displaying  specimens  of  their 
patent  tin-lined  lead-piping  and  tin-lined  sheet 
lead  for  the  prevention  of  lead-poisoned  water. 
These  materials  will  be  found  of  especial  service 
where  the  water  is  soft.  They  are  also  used  by 
publicans,  distillers,  &c.  Messrs.  Braitliwake 
& Co.,  of  Leeds  (102),  show  a patent  syphon 
water-waste  preventer  cistern  for  water-closet 
supply;  it  is  simple  in  construction.  Messrs. 
Purnell  & Sons,  of  Westminster  (353),  show  a 
somewhat  similar  apparatus. 

Drain-pipes,  Traps,  £fc. — The  CouDtesthorpe 
Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Leicester  (233, 
286),  are  exhibitors  of  some  very  good  stone- 
ware vitrified  drain-pipes.  Messrs.  Thomas 
Smith  & Co.,  of  Old  Kent-road  (291,  318), 
include  amongst  their  sanitary  Etoneware 
specimens  of  Herbert  J.  Jones’s  patent  drain- 
pipes, which  are  specially  suitable  for  the 
sewerage  of  new  roads  on  estates  where  building 
has  not  commenced.  Movable  saddle- pieces  are 
put  in  in  the  first  instanoe,  and  these  are  re- 
placed by  junction-caps  when  the  house  con- 
nexions have  to  be  made.  The  goods  shown  by 
this  firm  include  syphon,  disconnecting,  and 
other  stoneware  traps,  also  stoneware  street 
gullies  and  carriers  for  sewage  farms.  Messrs. 
Joseph  Cliff  & Sons,  of  Wortley  Potteries,  near 
Leeds  (293,  316),  are  exhibitors  of  very  good 
sanitary  stoneware,  including  Potts’s  patent 
“ Edinburgh  ” air-chambered  sewer  trap  for  dis- 
connecting house-drains  from  sewers.  Messrs. 
Hodges,  Butler,  & Dale  (294,  315),  of  East 
Greenwich,  Bhow  their  silicate  stone  socket- 
pipes  for  drainage  purposes  ; and  Messrs.  Sme  - 
ton  & Sons  (343)  their  favourably-known  cart- 
load “Eclipse”  traps.  In  connexion  with  these 
details  of  drainage  appliances  we  may  mention 
the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  G.  Waller  & Co.  (101),  of 
Holland-street,  Southwark,  who  show  ventilat:ng 
doors  and  manholes  for  sewers;  flushing-boxes, 
gates,  and  valves  ; inspection-boxes;  aud  a col- 
lection of  tools  used  in  the  cleansing  of  sewers. 

VI.  DECORATIVE  ART  AND  MATERIALS. 

Wall,  Ceiling,  and  Floor  Decorations. — The 
Papyrotile  Company,  Holborn  Yiaduot  (144), 
exhibit  their  effective  deooration  made  and 
applied  in  tile  fashion  for  the  adornment  of  the 
walls  of  apartments.  It  should  be  seen  by  the 
visitors,  as  also  should  the  LiDorusta-Walton 
decoration  for  walls  and  ceilings.  It  will  be 
better  known  to  some  of  our  readers  by  its 
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old  name  of  “ Linoleum  Muralis,”  and  ia 
exhibited  in  great  variety  of  design  (including, 
of  course,  Adam  and  Queen  Anne)  for  walls, 
friez9?,  and  dadoes  for  churches,  halls,  rooms, 
and  staircases.  Messrs.  Bellmann  & Ivey  (238, 
281)  are  the  most  prominent  exhibitors  of 
Scagliola  for  walls  and  columns.  They  show  a 
specimen  of  a dado  they  are  executing  for  the 
Hastings  Municipal  Buildings,  consisting  of  Red 
Devonshire,  with  Serpentine  capping.  They 
also  exhibit  specimens  of  the  columns  they 
executed  for  Carpenters’  Hall,  London-wall,  and 
of  a dado  for  the  Carlton  Club  ; and  display, 
besides,  a number  of  smaller  specimens  of  this 
well-known  and  effective  decoration.  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  Cape  Government  have  specified 
this  firm  to  supply  the  Scagliola  work  required 
for  the  new  Parliament  House  at  the  Cape. 
Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  (114)  are  also  exhibitors 
of  glazed  terra-cotta  and  Btoneware  for  archi- 
tectural  purposes.  Messrs.  Joseph  Cliff  & Sons 
(293,  316),  of  Wortley,  are  exhibitors  of  some 
panels  and  pilasters  of  majolica-glazed  terra- 
cotta for  internal,  and  salt  - glazed  Btone- 
ware for  external,  decorative  purposes.  It 
is  in  various  designs  and  colours,  and  is 
partially  modelled  by  hand  before  firing 
Messrs.  J.  E.  Kberhard  & Co.,  of  Edward- 
Btreet,  Hampstead  - road,  exhibit  very  good 
specimens  of  parquet  wall  and  floor  decora- 
tion, including  their  patent  oomposition-glue 
for  fixing  parquet  work  on  stone,  con- 
crete,  asphalte,  or  any  similar  Buiface.  A very 
good  carved  oak  dado  and  chimney-piece  are 
also  shown  by  this  firm.  Messrs.  Smeaton  & 
Sons  (343),  and  Mr.  Henry  Biesant  (147),  are 
also  exhibitors  of  parquet  flooring.  Messrs. 
Burke  & Co.,  of  Newman-street,  exhibit  (143, 
148)  specimens  of  their  well-known  and 
appreciated  marble  mosaic  work  for  floors 
and  walls.  This  needs  no  commendation. 
Messrs.  Burke  are  also  exhibitors  of  a 
material  which  they  term  marble  mosaic 
ooncrete,  and  in  which  good  effects  are 
got  by  the  use  of  very  small  pieces  of 
coloured  marbles.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Sal- 
viati,  the  same  firm  are  exhibitors  of  Venetian 
glass  mosaic  for  wall  decoration.  Messrs. 
Jackson  & Graham  (111,  118),  of  Oxford-street, 
make  a good  display  of  oeiling  and  cornice 
enrichments  in  fibrous-plaster,  a material  capa- 
ble of  very  effective  treatment,  and  obviating 
delay  in  waiting  for  plaster-work  to  dry  before 
proceeding  with  deoorations.  The  designs  are 
m a variety  of  styles,  including  that  of  the 
Brothers  Adam.  Messrs.  Whitcombe  & Emson 
(237,  282)  are  exhibitors  of  Hitohins’s  patent 
plastering,  which  claims  to  be  fireproof.  Upon 
the  slabs  of  this  material,  when  i n situ,  cornices 
and  enrichments  may  be  fixed  as  upon  ordinary 
floating.  Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Co.  (181)  exhibit 
a number  of  wall-papers  with  dadoes  and 
friezes.  On  the  central  screen  is  shown 
the  “Briar  Rose"  deooration,  designed  for 
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J.  oi  H.  latteson  are  exhibitors  (234  285) 
among  many  other  firms,  of  marble- mosaic  tiles 
for  floor  and  wall  decoration.  Mr.  G'orxr« 
Mitchell  (173),  of  Brompton-road  and  Upper 
Thames-street,  exhibits  some  well-executed  sea 
gliola,  and  a fine  shaft  in  Red  Devonshire  marble 
one  of  a series  in  hand  for  the  new  City  of 
London  School  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 
Mr.  Mitchell  also  sends  a handsome  chimney- 
piece ; indeed,  his  stall  as  a whole,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  hall.  Messrs.  H.  Rees  & Co.  of 
Lambeth  (197),  exhibit  metal  tiles  for  wall 
deooration.  We  mast  not  omit  to  mention  the 
enamelled  slate  dado  to  be  seen  in  Messrs. 
Ashton  & Green  s collection  of  goods.  It  is 
capable  of  being  supplied  in  any  design,  in 
slabs  10  ft.  long,  thereby  reducing  joints  to  a 
minimum. 

Onuimental  Metal-work. — Messrs.  Treason 
Ca-  A6?.  M3)  exhibit  in  a striking  manSr  tht 
applicability  of  zinc  as  a medium  of  architec- 
tural deooration.  This  is  seen  in  a sample  of 
the  zinc  apron-pieoe”  affixed  to  the  tower  of  the 
gateway  of  the  Midland  Hotel,  St.  Pancras,  a piece 
of  work  which  includes  a very  bold  floral  scroll 
ornament  designed  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
Messrs.  Hodkmsoi.  & Clarke  (136)  of  Canada 
Works,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham  aro  — 
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exhibit  some  cast-iron  grilles,  literally  copied, 
rivet-heads  and  all,  from  wrought-iron  work. 
The  specimens  to  which  we  refer  are  note- 
worthy examples  of  what  to  avoid.  If  ever 
purchased  and  fixed  they  will  very  easily  lose 
some  of  their  much-projecting  branches.  Before 
passing  from  the  subject  of  ornamental  metal- 
work, we  may  call  attention,  not  for  the  first 
time,  however,  to  the  artistic  as  well  as  indus- 
trial capabilities  of  Spence’s  Metal,  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Berger  Spence  & Co.  (194,  226). 
Its  chief  industrial  use  at  present  is  in  its 
application,  instead  of  lead,  for  the  jointing  of 
iron  gas  and  water  mains,  but  it  is  also  available 
with  great  effectiveness  for  aitistic  purposes,  as 
the  bust  of  Mr.  Ruskin  which  is  shown  testifies. 
More  may  be  done  with  this  material  than  has 
yet  been  effeoted. 

Paints,  Enamels,  Varnishes , Sfc.  — Messrs. 
Pontifex  & Wood,  of  Shoe-lane  (19,  20),  are 
exhibitors  of  a great  variety  of  white- lead, 
oils,  varnishes,  colours,  wood-stains,  and  other 
preparations  used  by  painters  and  decorators. 
The  Silicate  PaiDt  Company  (151)  are  exhibitors 
of  their  well-known  non-poisonous  manufac- 
tures, including  Charlton  White  (a  substitute 
for  white-lead),  and  Bilicate  and  enamel  paints. 
They  also  exhibit  specimens  of  “ Duresco,”  a 
new  anti-damp  and  washable  distemper.  In 
the  specimens  shown  the  surface  is  ornamented 
in  Btencil  work,  but  the  material  would  of 
course  be  principally  used  in  plain  colours. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Stephen*  (235,284),  of  Aldersgate- 
street,  exhibits  his  well-known  and  now  long- 
tried  stains  for  wood,  and  some  good  specimens 
of  the  deoorative  effect  that  can  be  got  by  their 
nse.  The  Indestruotible  Paint  Company  (180), 
Cannon-street,  are  exhibitors  of  their  paints! 
enamels,  and  solutions,  which  have  been  largely 
used,  and,  we  believe,  with  good  results.  Messrs. 
Randall  Brothers,  of  Lime-street,  exhibit  their 
sanitary  paints,  powdered  dryers,  and  other 
useful  preparations.  Messrs.  T.  Wilson  & Co., 
of  Stowmarket  (201),  are  exhibitors  of  their  alka- 
line composition  for  removing  old  paint. 


VII.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Locks  and  Ironmongery. — Messrs.  Chubb  & 
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Works,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham,  are  exhibitors 
of  sever  1 ornamental  wrought-iron  grilles  for 
windows,  executed  in  various  styles.  Messrs 
Jones  4 Willis  (163,  186)  ere  exhibitors  of 

wropght.iron  and  brass  work  in  lamps  and 
ohandeliers,  as  are  Messrs.  D.  Hulett  & Co 
)}' ,f)»  °J  Holborn,  and  Messrs.  Wells  & Co 
(3l1),  of  Shoreditob.  The  latter  firm,  while 
Bhowing  much  that  is  good  in  other  directions 
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Son  (2,  37),  Queen  Viotoria-street,  E.C.,  have  a 
good  assortment  of  safes  and  looks,  and  some 
with  new  features.  Their  selection  includes  the 
best  varieties  of  their  manufactuie,  plain  and 
highly  polished.  The  safes  are  of  all  sizes,  from 
small  jewel  safes  to  others  weighing  several 
tons,  and  mounted  on  carriages.  It  would  need 
detailed  descriptions  to  give  even  a summary  of 
the  ohief  features  of  several  of  their  office  and 
banking-house  fire  and  burglar. proof  Bafes.  A 
specialty  in  the  present  exhibition  is  the 
"Duplex  Chronometer  Look,”  made  for  bankers’ 
special  security.  It  can  be  set  to  open  or  close 
at  any  desired  hour,  and  will  not  close  unless 
both  chronometer  movements  are  in  perfect 
working  order.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
open  should  only  one  movement  be  in  action. 
The  lock  contains  a duplex  electrical  mechanism 
with  which  is  synchronised  another  movement 
fixed  outside  the  door.  These  are  connected  by 
a fine  wire,  and  can  at  onoe  be  brought  into 
action,  Bhould  both  ohronometers  have  failed  in 
their  duty.  In  addition  it  may  be  stated  that 
this  lock  is  the  only  one  of  its  class  provided 
with  means  of  opening  in  the  event  of  the 
chronometer  stopping.  The  ordinary  door, 
desk,  drawer,  and  various  other  locks  shown  by 
this  firm  are  all  characterised  by  skilful  execu- 
tion and  fineness  in  finish  in  all  their  parts. 
Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  & Co.  (312a),  Cheapside, 
exhibit  a good  selection  of  highly-finished  locks 
and  massive  fire  and  thief  resisting  safes.  There 
is  on  view  the  very  notable  bullion-vault  door 
as  manufactured  for  the  Treasury  and  the  Bank 
of  England.  This  door  is  architectural  in  cha- 
racter externally,  and  the  wrought-iron  work  is 
characterised  by  good  finish.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  on  the  score  of  strength  nothing  more 
could  be  desired.  Strength  and  massiveness 
are  here  accompanied  by  suitable  ornamenta- 
tion. The  locks  shown  by  this  firm  include  all 
varieties.  Together  with  massive  iron  doors  for 
strong-rooms,  are  shown  party-wall  doors  for 
the  prevention  of  fire  in  large  buildings,  case- 
ment bolts,  and  other  adjustments  and  fixings 
Mr.  James  Hill  (96,  125),  of  Upper  Thames- 
street,  has  a large  display  of  locks,  door-handles, 
Baah-fasteners,  knobs,  bell-pulls,  finger-plates 
and  door  and  sash  brass  and  enamelled  furni- 
ture in  general.  The  display,  indeed,  includes 


tener,  a simple  and  withal  an  effective  appli- 
ance fully  effecting  its  purpose  in  action.  This 
display  of  iron  and  brass  fittings  and  fastenings 
will  repay  an  examination.  Messrs.  Rownson, 
Drew,  & Co.  (209,  212),  Upper  Thames-street,  are 
also  strong  in  locks,  ironmongery,  brass  fittings 
and  fasten  mgs,  plain  and  highly  ornamented. 
1 heir  contractors’  plant  includes  screw-jacks  and 
other  kindred  appliances  used  in  contractors’ 
and  builders  work  generally.  Some  of  the  locks 
ot  this  firm  show  new  features,  and  they  merit 
attention. 

Anti-Corrodo  Iron,  in  the  shape  of  tubes, 
fattmgs  and  castings  of  all  kinds,  treated  by 
rofessor  Barff  s valuable  preservative  process, 
are  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  E.  & S.  Spencer  (100), 
of  Queen-street-place,  who  are  also  exhibitors  of 
enamelled  and  galvanised  iron  goods  in  great 
variety. 

Methods  of  Qlcr.ing. — In  illustration  of  the 
now  numerous  systems  of  glazing  without  putty, 
different  methods  are  exhibited  by  the  following 
firms,  viz.,— Messrs.  Rosser  & Russell  (303,  306), 
Channg-cross ; Messrs.  Tracey  & Son  (15,  24), 
Ilford,  Essex;  and  Mr.  C.  Causley  (295,314) 
Down  Park- road,  West  Hackney.  Messrs.  Tracey 
exhibit  their  method  under  a shower  of  watei 
laid  on  from  the  top,  and  the  work  stands  the 
test  thoroughly.  The  methods  of  glazing  shown 
by  these  firms  are  exhibited  as  applied  to  horti- 
cultural constructions  generally,  which  will  be 
found  to  be  pretty  fully  represented  in  the 
exhibition. 

Chimney  - pieces.  — Mr.  William  Addis,  of 
Leicester-street,  Leicester  - square  (98,  123), 
exhibits,  besides  the  grates  already  mentioned’ 
chimney-pieces  in  the  Adam  and  other  stvles 
cast  in  iron  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Company. 
Messrs.  Burke  & Co.,  of  NewmaB-street,  show 
(143,  148)  two  exquisite  ohimney -pieces  in 
Btatuary  marble,  and  one  in  Algerian  onyx. 
Messrs.  Ashton  & Green  (160,  189),  have  a large 
disjilay  of  chimney-pieoes,  including  some  costly 
ones  in  statuary  and  other  marbles,  snoh  as 
Brocatella  and  Italian  Griotte.  This  firm  has 
also  a large  and  notable  show  of  chimney- 
pieces  in  enamelled  slate.  In  connexion  with 
these  chimney-pieces  the  firm  show  fenders 
and  hearth-tiles,  the  latter  made  at  their  own 
works  in  Staffordshire.  Mr.  George  Mitchell' 
(173)  shows  a number  of  marble  chimney-pieces, 
including  a very  good  one,  already  mentioned  in 
carved  statuary  marble.  The  chimney-pieces  in 
concrete, ^exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles  (370), 
were  mentioned  by  us  when  we  were  treating 
of  that  material,  but  he  also  shows  one  in  Baas 
wood.  Messrs.  Wells  & Co.  (321)  are  exhibitors 
of  a variety  of  marble  and  other  chimney-pieces 
and  Messrs.  Gee  & Co.,  of  Gloucester  (43,  86),’ 
show  a variety  in  marble  and  enamelled  Blate. 

Qas-fittings  and  Stoves.  — Messrs.  Jones  & 
Willis  (163,  186)  are  exhibitors  of  wrought-iron 
and  brass  gaB-fittings  in  the  Gothic  and  Queen 
Anne  styles ; so  also  are  Messrs.  D.  Hulett  & Co., 
of  High  Holborn  (174)  who  make  a very  good 
display  of  chandeliers,  brackets,  lanterns,  and 
library  and  other  lights.  This  firm  have  also  a 
good  display  of  gas-stoves,  from  the  small  ring 
burners,  capable  only  of  boiling  a kettle  or  cook- 
ing an  omelette,  to  those  equal  to  the  work 
of  preparing  the  dinner  of  a large  family. 
Visitors  to  Messrs.  Hnlett’s  stand  should  ask  for 
their  gas-stove  list  for  April,  which  will  show 
how  much  can  be  done  by  gas  in  the  kitchen. 
Messrs.  Hulett  also  Bhow  their  new  pattern  sun- 
burner,  with  talc  cones  to  prevent  shadow  on 
the  ceiling.  Mr.  James  Howorth,  of  Farn  worth 
(319a),  shows  Fisher’s  patent  sun-burner,  with 
patent  refleotor  and  self-acting  valve  to  prevent 
down  draught.  There  are  several  othor  ex- 
hibitors of  gas-fittings  and  stoves,  among  them 
being  MessrP.  H.  & C.  Davis  & Co.,  of  Camber- 
well-road  (122),  and  Messrs.  Wells  & Co.  (321). 

Kitcheners  and  Ranges  are  shown  in  trreat 
variety.  Mr.  W.  Addis  (98,123)  exhibits  Bad- 
ger’s patent  lifting-fire  kitchener,  and  a number 
of  “Leamington"  combined  open  and  close 
kitcheners.  Cundy ’s  Economic  Cottage  Kitchener, 
or  “ Multum,”  is  oertainly  an  illustration  of 
multum  in  parvo,  for,  within  a space  of  2 ft.  6 in. 
wide  by  15  in.  deep,  it  contains  an  oven  23  in. 
by  13  in.  by  11  in.,  and  a boiler  to  hold  6 gallons’. 

A smaller  Bize,  24  in.  wide,  has  an  oven  18  in. 
by  13J-  in.  by  10£  in.,  and  a boiler  of  4$  gallons 
capacity.  In  striking  oontrast  to  these  is  an  8 ft. 
kitchener,  with  roaster,  pastry-oven,  hot-closet, 
and  grilling-oven.  Messrs.  Ashton  & Green 
(160,  189)  are  exhibitors  of  kitcheners.  Messrs. 
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numerous  other  exhibitors  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Lifts. — Messrs.  Clark,  Bannett,  & Co.  (162, 
187),  exhibit  a very  good  lift  with  patent  safety 
apparatus,  brake,  and  adjustable  balance- 
weight.  The  safety  apparatus  is  very  simple, 
and  appears  to  be  incapable  of  getting  out  of 
order.  The  same  firm  are  also  exhibitors  of 
spiral  staircases  in  iroD.  Messrs.  Waygood  & 
Co.  (300,  309)  exhibit  some  capital  double 
dinner-lifts  and  plate-lifts, — labour-saving  con- 
veniences that  must  come  more  largely  into  use. 
They  also  show  a self-sustaining  hoist  that 
should  be  looked  at  by  architects  about  to 
specify. 

Shutters  and  Blinds. — Messrs.  Hodkinson  & 
Clarke  (136),  of  Small  Heath,  Birmingham,  have 
erected  a sort  of  pavilion  or  kiosk  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  their  specialties  in  shatters  and 
blinds  applicable  to  shop  and  house  windows. 
These  include  the  “ Queen  Anne  ” window  self- 
coiling  shutter,  for  internal  use,  which 
forms  not  only  a shutter,  but  a sun-blind  and  ven- 
tilator. It  is  suitable  for  being  used  with  advan- 
tage in  hospitals  and  other  institutions,  for  it  does 
not  exclude  the  daylight,  although  intercepting 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  “Early  English’' 
self-coiling  shutter  is  capable  of  being  used,  ex- 
ternally or  internally,  for  Bhop  windows  or  in 
private  houses.  The  pattern  of  the  surface  is  agree- 
able, and  when  decorated  for  internal  use  has 
an  exceedingly  good  effect.  This  firm  also  show 
the  “ window-blind  of  the  period,”  the  laths 
being  thin  strips  of  corrugated  sheet-iron.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  this  interesting 
series  of  exhibits  includes  a number  of  stained- 
glass  snbjeots  executed  by  the  firm.  Messrs. 
Clark,  Bunnett,  & Co.  (162,  187)  are  exhibitors 
of  metallic  Venetian  blinds  and  of  revolving 
abutters  in  Bteel,  wood,  and  iron.  These  are  of 
established  repute.  Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes,  & 
Co.  (170)  are  exhibitors  of  their  largely-used 
“Ulverston”  revolving  - shutters  worked  by 
patent  balance  - weight  motion,  than  which 
nothing  could  be  better  or  simpler.  They  are 
easy  to  work,  and  on  this  account  are  being 
applied  as  movable  divisions  between  olass- 
rooms  of  schools,  &c.  They  have  been  used  in 
some  recent  bnildiugs  of  importance. 

Of  numerous  other  miscellaneous  exhibits  not 
hitherto  mentioned  by  us,  we  may  name,  as  a 
sample  of  the  rest,  Messrs.  Legrand  & Sntoliff’s 
(138)  valuable  Abyssinian  tube-well  pumps  and 
boring  apparatus;  Norton’s  patent  turnstiles 
(shown  by  the  same  firm) ; Hobman  & Co.’s 
(250,  269)  tar  paving,  as  laid  extensively  by 
them  in  the  playgrounds  of  the  London  Board 
schools  ; Hamilton’s  patent  prismoidal  lens 
pavement  lights  (289,  320)  ; Meakin’s  excellent 
self-acting  sash-fasteners,  and  the  same  firm’s 
sash-pulleys  and  lines  (42,  87)  ; Charles  Fox  & 
Son’s  patent  “ seoure  self-acting  ” window- 
fastener  ; and  a host  of  similar  things  which 
belong  to  builders’  ironmongery.  Nor  should 
we  omit  to  mention  the  little  fountain  and 
fernery  which  has  been  placed  on  the  floor  of 
the  hall  by  Messrs.  Dick  Radclyffe  & Co. 

There  are  rnauy  other  things  which  we  should 
have  liked  to  mention  had  time  and  space  per- 
mitted, but  we  have  surely  said  enough  to  show 
the  character  of  the  exhibition,  and  induce  our 
readers  to  go  and  look  out  the  the  good  things 
for  themselves.  The  exhibition,  we  may  add, 
will  be  open  daily  (except  on  Sundays  and  Good 
Friday)  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  until  and  in- 
clusive of  Easter  Tuesday. 


A TESTIMONIAL. 

Mu.  R.  A.  MacBrair,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  has 
been  appointed  engineer  over  the  house  con- 
nexions to  the  city  of  Lincoln,  where  the  sewer- 
age scheme  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  James 
Mansergb,  Mr.  J.  J.  Henderson  acting  as  resi- 
dent engineer.  For  nearly  seven  years  Mr 
MacBrair  has  been  acting  surveyor  to  Oxford. 
Before  his  departure  he  was  presented  by  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Oxford  Local  Board,  and 
all  his  workmen,  with  an  address,  a gold  watch 
and  chain,  gold  pencil-case,  and  a purse  contain- 
ing sovereigns,  the  balance  of  the  subscription- 
list.  The  chain  has  a gold  pendant  in  the  shape 
of  a medal,  with  the  following  inscription : 
“ Oxford  Local  Board,  March,  1881,  presented 
to  Mr.  R.  A.  MacBrair,  upon  his  leaving  Oxford, 
as  a token  of  esteem  and  respect.”  The  address, 
which  is  too  long  to  insert,  expresses  gratitude 
for  the  interest  taken  in  the  men,  and  mentions 
the  good  way  in  which  his  work  has  always 
been  done. 


THE  NATURAL  WEALTH  OF  IRELAND. 

Extraordinary  misconoeption  appears  to  pre- 
vail with  regard  to  the  natural  wealth  of  Ireland. 

It  is  known  that  the  density  of  the  population 
of  that  island  is  less  than  one-half  of  that  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales.  It  is  known 
that  distress  is  not  unfrequent,  that  famine  at 
times  recurs,  that  rents  are  much  lower  than  in 
the  Bister  kingdom,  and  it  is  commonly  assumed 
that  all  this  is  due  to  the  natural  disadvantages 
of  the  soil  or  climate,  that  the  fertility  of  Ireland 
is  not  such  as  to  support  the  natural  increase  of 
the  population,  and  that  emigration  on  a large 
scale  is  necessary  to  prevent  that  island  from 
devouring  her  children,  after  the  fashion  of 
Saturn  of  old. 

It  is  true  that  great  difficulty  exists  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  any  suoh  clear  idea  of  the 
aotual  capabilities  of  Ireland  as  would  at 
once  and  effectually  destroy  this  assumption. 
From  some  experience  of  the  conduct  of  public 
works  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  from  such  sources  of 
official  information  as  are  accessible,  we  have 
collected  a few  facts,  which  are  of  no  little 
interest  at  the  present  moment.  The  object  of 
their  publication  is  to  show  that  the  natural 
wealth  of  Ireland  is  enormous ; and  that  the 
field  that  Bhe  offers  for  the  application  both  of 
capital  and  of  labour  is  one  that  would  yield  the 
most  lucrative  returns,  if  the  same  degree  of 
industry  and  of  patient  skill  were  applied  that 
has  produced  such  striking  effeots  in  analogous 
parts  of  England. 

When  the  agricultural  statistics  for  the  United 
Kingdom  were  first  oompiled,  now  fifteen  years 
ago,  the  details  as  to  Ireland  were  collected  by 
the  constabulary  and  police,  who  acted  as  enume- 
rators. It  thus  became  known  that  out  of  the 
20,322,641  acres  which  form  the  area  of  Ireland, 
15,549,796  were  cultivated.  Rather  less  than 
24  per  cent,  of  the  superficies  of  the  island  is  thus 
left  waste  ; while  only  35  per  cent,  of  the  area 
of  England,  and  49  per  cent,  of  the  area  of 
Great  Britain,  are  now  waste.  Mountain 
pasture,  however,  is  returned  in  Ireland,  but 
not  in  England,  as  cultivated  land.  Out  of 
the  15,000,000  cultivated  acres  of  Ireland, 
10,002,058  are  permanent  pasture.  But  even  as 
to  corn,  which  is  not  a crop  for  which  the  climate 
of  Ireland  is  the  most  suitable,  an  acre  was  under 
cultivation  for  every  2 56  mouths ; while  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  proportion  was  an  acre  for 
every  2 61  mouths,  and  in  Great  Britain  it  was 
almost  exactly  the  same.  Of  this  area,  however, 
78  per  cent,  is  under  oats,  a rather  larger  pro- 
portion than  in  Scotland. 

Taking,  theD,  the  aotual  sfate  of  agriculture 
in  Ireland,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  not  so 
much  cause  for  complaint  as  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  the  case.  As  to  the  enormous 
extent  to  which  agricultural  produce  might  be 
increased,  one  or  two  considerations  are  worth 
note.  The  soil  of  Ireland  contains  samples  of 
the  whole  geological  series,  from  the  granite  to 
the  alluvium.  It  abounds  in  basaltic  districts, 
in  which  the  soil  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  trap  rocks  is  of  the  same  character  as 
that  from  which  the  industry  of  the  Scottish 
farmers  draws  such  extraordinary  returns,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forth.  Of  the  24  per 
cent,  of  untilled  land,  a great  part  consists  of 
bog.  Bog,  unproductive  if  left  in  neglect,  is 
capable  of  being  turned  into  the  most  fertile 
soil  by  intelligent  care.  By  draining,  by  burning, 
or  by  top-dressing  with  mud,  peat  soils  are  ren- 
dered productive  of  rich  crops  of  cereals  or  of 
grain.  In  England,  more  than  900  square  miles 
of  peat  bog,  in  Fenland  and  Marshland,  now 
yield  some  of  the  heaviest  cropB  raised  in  the 
country.  And  the  Somersetshire  Levels,  and 
neighbouring  tracts  of  alluvium  bordering  on 
the  Bristol  Channel,  treated  chiefly  by  top- 
dressiDg  with  river  mud,  are  now  some  of  the 
richest  pastures  in  England,  while  they  were 
peat  bogs  at  the  commencement  of  the  century. 
Thus  in  the  main  physical  feature  of  the 
present  desolate  parts  of  Ireland  is  to  be  found 
a positive  gold-mine,  if  only  rightly  worked. 

The  unusual  beauty  of  the  pasturage  of  Ireland 
is  due  to  the  same  cause  which  renders  many 
parts  of  that  island  so  well  suited  for  the  culture 
of  flax.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  Irish  rain 
as  if  it  were  such  as  to  render  the  island  unin- 
habitable. This  is  only  a result  of  generalising 
from  imperfect  data.  Nothing  is  more  deceptive 
than  rain;  and  unless  positive  scientific  ad- 
measurements of  the  rainfall  of  any  district  are 
taken  for  a series  of  years,  such  terms  as  “ wet  ” 
or  “ dry  ” are  mere  guesses,  and  can  only  mis- 
lead. But  we  have  these  measurements.  They 
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are  annually  published  in  “ British  Rainfall,” 
which  is  compiled  from  the  observations  of  more 
than  2,000  observers,  spread  over  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  year  1S72  was  an  nnusu  illy  wet 
year  ; 36  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  supply 
of  rain  having  fallen.  In  that  year,  244  in.  of 
rain  fell  at  the  Stye  Head,  in  Westmoreland. 
The  least  English  rainfall,  that  of  the  Thames 
Valley,  was  28  in.  In  the  same  year  the 
average  rainfall  in  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland 
was  as  follows: — In  Leinster,  47  36  in.;  in 
Ulster,  49-73  in. ; in  Connaught,  52  76  in. ; and 
in  Munster,  58  26  in.  At  the  same  time,  the 
rainfall  in  the  south-western  counties  of  England 
averaged  52  66  in.;  that  of  Wales,  6177  in.: 
that  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  52-70  io.  The 
heaviest  rainfall  measured  at  any  particular 
station  in  Ireland  was  8T31  in.,  at  Cara,  in 
Kerry.  Rainfall  like  [this  brings,  not  poverty, 
but  wealth,  if  industry  be  applied  to  the  soil. 

Of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Ireland  we  can  only 
say  that  its  positive  indications  are  in  the 
greatest  abundanoe.  As  to  coal,  there  are  four 
large  coal-fields  and  nine  smaller  ones.  The 
area  is  not  stated  in  that  tabulated  list  of  the 
coal-fields  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  is  given 
in  vol.  xxx.  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers.  But  if  we  can  rely  upon  the 
map  which  is  published  in  that  volume,  the  Irish 
coalfields  cover  an  area  of  considerably  more 
than  1,000  square  miles,  the  area  of  the  English 
coalfields  being  2,779  square  miles.  Six  col- 
lieries are  now  worked  in  Connaught,  thirty-two 
in  Leinster,  five  in  Munster,  and  twelve  in 
Ulster.  The  coalfields  of  Ireland  are  as  yet 
only  scratched. 

Iron,  copper,  lead,  mundic,  manganese,  barytes, 
silver,  gold,  fire-clay,  porcelain-clay,  and  rook- 
salt  are  all  produced  and  mined  in  Ireland.  The 
building  stone  of  the  country  is  magnificent; 
marbles,  limestones,  granite,  and  different  kinds 
of  free  stone.  The  timber,  when  it  has  a chanoe 
of  protection,  is  almost  unrivalled.  The  Shannon, 
the  Lea,  the  Liffey,  and  other  riverB  open  cheap 
highways  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  The 
rainfallon  the  western  hills  affords  a water-power 
which  might  be  adapted  to  the  service  of  the 
mines.  The  indentations  of  the  coast  afford  nume- 
rous and  excellent  harbours,  and  the  shore  is  so 
convenient  for  the  fishermen  that  its  measured 
length  is  longer  than  that  of  the  ooast  of 
England,  although  the  area  of  the  former  island 
is  only  five-eighths  of  that  of  the  latter. 

Thus  in  natural  products,  vegetable,  animal, 
and  mineral,  in  abundant  fisheries,  in  noble 
inland  waterways,  in  Boil  that  will  repay  the 
utmost  expenditure  on  it  in  labour,  in  climate 
that  adds  an  unusual  productiveness  to  the  soil, 
for  suitable  crops  or  mining  wealth,  from  which 
tin  and  zinc  alone  are  absent, — or  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  truthful  to  say,  have  not  yet  been 
procured, — Ireland  offers  a field  for  capital  and 
for  industry,  as  far  as  the  physical  nature  of  the 
country  is  concerned,  to  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a rival  in  any  part  of  the  old  world. 
Its  main  want  is  patient  and  intelligent  industry. 


THE  BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON 
SKETCHING  CLUB,  AND  JUNIOR  ARCHI- 
TECTS’ SOCIETY. 

The  opening  visit  of  the  members  of  this 
newly-formed  society  was  made  to  the  Church  of 
All  Saints,  Corn-street,  Bristol,  when  there  was  a 
large  attendance,  amongst  those  present  being 
the  president,  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Hansom,  F R.l.B.A. ; 
Mr.  J.  C.  Moncrieff,  vice-preBident ; Mr.  E.  H. 
Edwards,  and  other  local  architects.  The  Pre- 
sident in  his  opening  address  proposed  that,  at 
each  meeting,  members  should  be  told  off  to 
separate  portions  of  the  building,  and,  as  “ many 
hands  make  light  work,”  the  members  would,  by 
taking  measured  drawings,  thus  obtain  complete 
details  of  each  edifice  visited,  the  exterior  eleva- 
tions, &c.,  as  far  as  could  not  be  obtained  by 
the  members,  being  obtained  from  extant  plans 
or  publications.  The  work  thus  executed  could, 
the  President  surmised,  be  published  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
local  architects,  &c.,  as  “ Reminiscences  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  and  Domestic  Architecture  of 
Bristol,”  or  some  other  suitable  title.  The 
President  then  urged  upon  his  hearers  'he  neces- 
sity of  working  accurately  and  clearly  so  as  to 
make  the  work  a reliable  record,  and  concluded 
with  a description  of  the  edifice  under  considera- 
tion. The  club  appears  to  have  started  well,  and 
the  honorary  secretaries  (Messrs.  G.  E.  Ford 
and  W.  E.  Hill),  have  on  all  sides  met  with 
hearty  support. 
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SETTLEMENTS* 

Tiie  difficulty  of  addressing  the  Architectural 
Association  now  is  far  greater  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago. 

Ten  years  ago  we  were  about  one-fonrth  of  our 
present  size,  and  it  was  quite  understood  that 
what  was  said  from  the  post  I occupy  to-night 
was  said  to  an  audience  composed  of  junior 
members  of  our  profeession.  There  was  only 
one  view  to  be  taken  of  our  Association  then. 
It  was  practically  a body  of  students. 

Times  have  altered.  The  students  of  ten  years 
ago  have  developed  into  the  practitioners  of  to- 
day, but  Btill  remain  in  our  ranks,  and  from  time 
to  time  attend  our  meetings.  They  thus  contri- 
bute to  the  Friday  Lecture  a certain  degree  of 
increased  importance.  But  they  also  contribute 
to  the  Friday  Lecturer  a certain  degree  of 
nervousness,  lest  what  he  has  to  say  might  have 
done  for  them  very  well  ten  years  ago,  but  will 
not  pass  muster  now. 

The  remarks  whioh  I have  to  offer  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Settlements  would  be  presumptuous  if 
addressed  to  memberB  of  their  standing.  I 
would  by  no  means  presume  to  instruct  gentle- 
men whose  experience  may  very  probably  have 
been  such  as  to  enable  them  far  better  to  instruct 
me. 

It  is  to  the  Association  in  its  student  capacity 
that  I should  like  to  say  what  I have  to  say  this 
evening.  As  to  any  who  may  be  here  and  who 
have  got  beyond  the  student  stage,  [ will  ask 
them  to  hear  me  out  if  they  can,  and  to  give  us 
a few  words  of  wisdom  by  and  by.  Under  the 
denomination  of  Btudents  may,  I think,  be 
inoluded  that  large  number  who,  while  not  too 
young  to  be  more  or  less  engaged  in  independent 
practice,  are  not  too  old  to  admit  that  they  have 
something  to  learn  as  to  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing it. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground  and  deliberately 
selected  my  andience,  I will  go  on  to  explain  my 
title.  I admit  that  it  is  ambiguous,  aud  that  it 
may  be  taken  as  referring  either  to  the  structural 
or  to  the  financial  meaning  of  the  word.  A paper 
on  structural  settlements  by  some  one  well  up 
in  the  subject  would,  I know,  be  interesting  to 
many.  I think  we  can  call  to  mind  more  than 
one  member  of  our  profession  who  would  snatch 
a fearful  joy  from  frank  confession  of  failures  in 
foundations  ; of  the  perverse  conduot  of  piers  ; 
of  the  obstinate  refusal  of  thin  walls  to  conduct 
themselves  as  though  they  were  thiok,  or  of  the 
lighter  scantlings  of  timber  to  behave  as  do  the 
larger.  In  confessing  my  own  inability  to  share 
such  pleasures,  I will  hope  that  I have  not 
been  guilty  of  alluring  to  this  meeting  any 
who  may  have  attributed  the  more  ghastly 
meaning  to  my  title. 

It  is  of  financial  settlements  that  I wish  to 
speak.  These  must  occur  in  connexion  with 
most  of  the  buildiugs  which  come  through  your 
hands  ; I think  these,  therefore,  should  be  of 
general  interest.  From  the  other  sort  I will 
hope  that  you  may,  with  reasonable  care,  be 
delivered.  If,  however,  you  should  not,  you  will 
find  a few  hints  as  to  financial  settlements  all 
the  more  useful. 

What  can  be  more  distressing  than  to  hear 
the  ordinary  views  held  by  the  outside  public 
as  to  the  financial  powers  of  the  architects 
whom  they  employ  ? Who  cannot  call  to  mind 
many  instances  of  works  where  difficulties  of 
plan,  of  design,  and  of  construction,  and 
even,  of  the  contract  sum,  had  all  been 
happily. surmounted,  but  where  the  breakdown 
came  with  the  bill  of  extras  ? Where  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  client  was  accompanied  by  a sugges- 
tion that  the  swollen  outlay  was  not  so  pleasing 
to  him  as  it  was  to  the  gentleman  who  took  five 
per  cent,  on  it  ? Where  the  unhappy  architect 
was  somehow  or  other  credited  with  an  innocent 
incompetency  to  fight  a bill  of  extras,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  a kind  of  criminal  adroit- 
ness and  direct  interest  in  causing  it  to  come 
into  existence  ? 

The  opinion  entertained  by  an  ordinary  out- 
sider on  the  subject  of  extras  seems  to  be  that 
if  any  of  his  friends  be  about  to  build,  they  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  an  increase  of  say  100 
per  cent,  upon  the  contract  sum  ; but  that  if  he 
himself  enter  on  any  building  enterprise,  his 
own  case  must  be  the  exception  by  which  the 
rule  shall  be  proved.  The  outside  public  has 
received  some  little  confirmation  of  its  views  in 
this  matter  by  the  recent  experience  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  It  will  bo 

* Being  ft  paper  read  before  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion by  Mr.  L,  0.  Ihddett  on  the  1st  inst.,  as  elsewhere 
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many  years  before  it  will  let  architects  forget 
that  one  may  start  to  spend  5,000 1.  on  a griffin 
and  his  surroundings,  but  ultimately  find  that 
he  costs  double  that  sum. 

As  to  the  circumstances  whioh  usually  give 
rise  to  disputes  about  extras,  I will  quote  Chief 
Justice  Erie,  who  said  : — 

“ It  constantly  happens  that  in  the  course  of 
the  performance  of  a contract  certain  deviations 
and  additions  are  required,  and  it  almost  as  con- 
stantly happens  that  the  contract  contains  a 
ojause  that  the  party  who  asks  for  these  devia- 
tions and  additions  is  not  to  be  liable  to  pay  for 
them,  unless  some  condition  is  performed,  which 
is  to  operate  as  a security  for  the  price  to  be 
charged  for  them.  But  again,  almost  as  con- 
stantly, the  party  who  executes  such  order, 
trusting  to  the  spoken  words  of  the  other,  takes 
no  care  to  see  that  the  condition  is  performed, 
which  is  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  payment.” 

This  “ oondition  precedent  ” is,  of  course,  the 
order  in  writing,  always  snpposed  to  be  the 
grand  oondibiou  upon  which  extras  will  be 
allowed. 

This  “order  in  writing”  seems  to  be  most 
systematically  neglected  in  many  cases, — per- 
haps from  the  sheer  impossibility  of  keeping  up 
any  system  of  written  orders.  One  often  finds 
that,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  job,  they  have 
been  given  with  punctilious  care  ; but,  as  the 
work  goes  on,  can  it  be  that  the  zeal  slackens  ? 
Or  that  it  is  found  impossible  to  say,  off-hand, 
what  is  or  what  is  not  an  extra  ? I think  the 
latter  cause  may  have  a good  deal  to  do  with 
the  difficulty. 

Still,  I think  that  the  order  for  a “ variation  ” 
might  be  given  without  having  on  the  face  of  it 
an  admission  that  an  etxra  is  to  be  inonrred. 

I have  seen  more  than  on9  kind  of  litho- 
graphed form  on  which  to  order  variations, 
the  architect  retaining  the  counterfoils;  cer- 
tainly a step  iu  the  right  direction,  and  of  great 
utility  at  the  final  adjustment.  1 have  never 
seen  any  of  these  forms  advertised  by  the  law- 
stationers,  but  if  brought  out  in  some  well-devised 
shape  I think  they  would  command  a sale. 

I shall  have  something  more  to  say  about 
the  ordering  of  extras  later  on.  I would  here 
only  point  out  that  it  is  well  to  be  consistent  in 
this  particular,  if  you  can. 

I will  now  deal  with  some  of  the  most  fre- 
quent oauses  of  extras.  The  most  frequent 
causes  may,  I think,  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 
Want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  architect ; 
defects  in  his  drawings  and  specification  ; 
defective  superintendence;  the  client’s  inter- 
ference. The  first  three  seem  to  be  avoidable 
causes  ; it  would  be  too  much  to  Bay  the  same 
of  the  last. 

Among  extras  caused  by  want  of  foresight  I 
have  observed  the  following  chief  offenders. 
Doubtless  many  others  will  suggest  themselves 
to  you. 

First  an  insufficient  survey  of  the  sits.  This  is 
one  of  the  items  for  which  an  additional  charge 
is  recognised  by  the  Institute  scale,  but  in 
practice  it  is,  I believe,  very  frequently  thrown 
in  with  the  five  per  cent.  Perhaps  on  that 
account  it  is  rather  liable  to  be  shirked. 

When  building  on  an  open  site  the  levels  are 
too  often  taken  by  guess.  The  buildings  con- 
sequently are  found  to  be  too  high  or  too  low, 
to  the  extent  of  perhaps  only  a few  inches,  but 
just  sufficient  to  cause  an  aggravating  increase 
of  expense,  in  making  up  surrounding  levels,  in 
finessing  with  drains,  in  getting  into  difficulties 
with  the  damp  coarse,  or  in  facing  at  the  finish, 
and  at  serious  extra  cost,  some  parts  of  the 
external  walls  which  were  not  originally  in- 
tended to  appear  above  the  ground. 

When  building  on  a site  covered  with  or 
surrounded  by  existing  buildings,  plans,  sections, 
elevations,  and  in  some  cases  photographs  of 
what  already  exists,  can  scarcely  be  too  care- 
fully or  plentifully  made  before  anything  is 
pulled  down.  If  these  be  shirked,  and  difficulties 
as  to  right  of  light,  or  air,  or  other  easements 
spring  up,  these  difficulties  are  much  more 
troublesome  to  settle.  It  may  be  that  the 
building  either  stands  still,  or  is  modified  in  its 
design,  causing  grievous  disturbance  of  the 
contract  and  claims  for  all  kinds  of  extras.  The 
costs,  too,  of  the  lawyers  whose  aid  has  been 
sought  by  or  thrust  upon  the  client  and  his 
neighbours,  are  sore  to  be  reckoned  as  “ extras,” 
—aud  so  they  are.  I think  the  record  of  build- 
ings whioh  are  to  be  replaced  by  the  new  can 
scarcely  be  too  perfect.  And  while  on  this 
subject  I would  say  that  where  additions  and 
alterations  of  existing  buildings  are  intended 
my  remarks  apply  with  equal  force. 


Another  cause  of  extras  is  want  of  foresight 
in  finding  out  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Too  often 
it  is  assumed  to  be  just  like  that  of  some  ad- 
joining owner.  The  evidence  of  a labourer  who 
once  saw  a well  dug  out,  or  a sewer  driven 
through,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site,  is  trusted  to. 
When  you  come  to  build,  you  find,  perhaps 
made  ground,  perhaps  springs,  perhaps  a seam 
of  clay  where  gravel  was  expected.  A few 
trial-holes  won'ld  have  solved  the  question, — 
good  deep  ones,  going  lower  than  the  level  at 
which  it  may  be  intended  ultimately  to  stop,  so 
as  to  know  all  abont  the  snbsoil.  In  our  metro- 
polis particularly,  where  it  is  often  necessary  to 
reach  the  London  clay  at  a very  great  depth, 
this  precaution  is  specially  useful.  A case  occurs 
to  my  mind  where  the  trial-holes  revealed  the 
existence  of  a portion  of  a disused  burial- 
ground,  and  great,  indeed,  would  have  been  the 
difficulties  of  the  settlement  but  for  this 
discovery. 

Foresight  in  getting  information  as  to  local 
building  regulations,  which  are  sometimes  more 
rigid  than  those  of  the  metropolis,  may  save  a 
good  deal  of  expense.  Foresight,  too,  as  to  the 
level  of  public  sewers,  seems  too  obvious  a 
matter  to  refer  to.  Yet,  quite  reoently,  I heard 
of  some  houses  whioh  oould  not  be  drained, 
except  at  heavy  after  outlay,  beoause  the  archi- 
tect had  either  not  tried  to  discover  the  level  of 
the  sewer,  or,  which  is  quite  likely,  had  been 
misinformed  with  regard  to  it. 

Then  as  to  the  trouble  caused  by  defects  in 
the  preparation  of  the  drawings.  I do  not 
believe  that  the  blame  is  to  be  altogether,  or 
even  chiefly,  visited  on  the  architect,  although 
he  is,  of  course,  actually  responsible  for  them. 
Given  unlimited  time  and  unlimited  staff,  and 
there  would  be  very  little  trouble  arising  from 
this  source.  Hurry  is  the  bane  of  the  architect, 
and  is  generally  forced  upon  him  by  his  olienfc. 

It  is  strange  to  see  some  sober  citizen,  who,  in 
all  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  acts  with  tho  greatest 
deliberation ; who  will  watoh  and  wait  upon  a 
market  with  untiring  patience,  will  invest  his 
money  only  arter  the  most  mature  reflection, 
will,  even  in  the  selection  and  purchase  of  the 
site,  show  the  most  perfect  self-control ; but 
who,  having  selected  and  paid  for  it,  appears 
in  quite  a new  light.  From  that  time  forth 
until  the  house  is  np,  he  is  in  what  I have  heard 
well  defined  as  a “jackass  hurry,” — an  expres- 
sion which  seems  to  commend  itself  as  a kind 
of  expletive  which  escapes  the  oharge  of  pro- 
fanity. One  does  not  observe  the  existence  of 
this  passion  until  a man  comes  to  deal  with 
bricks  and  mortar  ; but  the  cases  are  quite  rare, 
in  my  experience,  where  it  is  not  developed  by 
building  operations. 

But  there  are  other  defects  in  drawings  which 
I think  lead  to  trouble  at  the  finish,  not  due 
to  hurry  so  much  as  to  bad  style  of  preparation. 
Drawings  in  which  the  power  of  drawing  would 
seem  to  have  been  exercised  ohiefly  for  the  con- 
cealment of  the  intentions  of  the  draughtsman; 
drawings  where  artistio  power  is  largely  deve- 
loped in  the  direction  of  skirtings,  of  architraves, 
of  tile  pavements  and  enrichments,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  weightier  matters  of  construction ; draw- 
ings which,  on  the  other  hand,  show  too  little, 
and  where,  from  lack  of  knowledge  or  of  enthu- 
siasm,  the  seotions  are  artfally  taken  throngh 
the  least  interesting  portions  of  the  plan  ; draw- 
ings prepared  for  the  purpose  of  a competition, 
but  not  subsequently  reduoed  to  the  level  of 
common  sense;  drawings  without  figured  dimen- 
sions, and  whioh  yet  do  not  yield  accurate 
results  on  the  application  of  the  scale ; draw- 
ings made  by  much  subdivision  of  labour,  but  at 
the  cost  of  harmony  between  plans,  sections, 
and  elevations;  general  drawings  deficient  in 
large  scale  details, — and  even  in  some  cases 
details  deficient  in  general  drawings  ! All  these 
and  many  other  sorts  of  defeots  lend  themselves 
to  the  manufacture  of  extras,  because  they  all 
tend  to  make  the  basis  of  the  contract  shadowy 
and  insecure. 

As  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  the  matter  of 
drawings,  I have  noticed  the  best  results  ensue 
where  the  general  drawings  have  been  made  to 
a small  soale  and  left  in  pencil,  while  the  details 
to  larger  scale  are  being  made.  The  small-soale 
drawings  are  then  corrected  wherever  the  making 
of  the  details  has  revealed  some  needed  altera- 
tion  (as  it  generally  does),  and  the  whole  become 
part  of  the  contract.  I know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  carry  out  this  method  in  many  cases,  but  I 
have  certainly  found  it  to  be  the  best.  I do  not 
say  that  perfeot  drawings  are  a safeguard 
against  extras,  but  we  all  know  that  they  go  a 
very  long  way  to  prevent  them. 
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As  to  defects  of  specification,  I have  less  to 
say  on  this  head.  No  doubt,  defects  in  this 
document  do  largely  conduce  to  cause  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  (in  Bpite  of  some  ingenious  and 
inequitable  clause  to  the  effect  that  all  matters 
omitted  are  to  be  considered  as  included)  are 
sure  to  have  their  influence  on  the  settlement. 
But  the  author  of  really  good  drawings  will  not, 

I think,  break  down  over  his  specification,  pro- 
vided that  he  has  worked  on  the  lines  of  some 
good  model,  and,  having  adopted  a system,  con- 
sistently followed  it  up  and  improved  on  it. 

There  is  a style  in  specifications  just  as  there 
is  in  drawings.  Conciseness  is  dearly  gained  at 
the  sacrifice  of  clearness,  and  dearness  is  im- 
perilled where  there  is  great  verbosity.  This 
sounds  very  commonplace  ; but  I think  it  con- 
tains the  general  principle  involved,  which  is  all 
that  I have  space  to  set  forth  within  the  limits 
of  my  paper. 

Defective  superintendence  of  the  works, 
especially  where  the  works  are  at  a consider- 
able distanoe,  where,  moreover,  there  has  been 
a little  display  of  the  weaknesses  above  referred 
to,  and  where  the  builder  is  not  clever  or  pos- 
sessed of  a clever  foreman,  is  another  cause  of 
•extras.  The  blunders  accumulate,  and  have  to 
be  corrected,  and  the  settlement  for  extras  suoh 
as  these  is  not  rendered  the  more  agreeable  by 
reason  of  their  generally  forming  the  subject 
of  the  familiar  “ voucher,”  with  its  mysterious 
prodigality  in  the  matter  of  peckB  of  plaster,  and 
bushels  of  cement,  and  hods  of  mortar,  and  much 
painful  evidence  of  the  small  amount  of  work 
that  can  be  done  in  an  hour  by  a British  work- 
man, notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  a 
fiteadily-attendant  labourer  to  stand  by  and 
see  him  do  it. 

Difficulties  under  this  head  do  net,  of  course, 
arise  where  the  job  has  the  benefit  of  a good 
clerk  of  works,  lie  can  generally  ward  them 
off ; but  if  by  chance  they  do  crop  up,  I cannot 
•say  that  I have  often  found  him  able  to  exercise 
any  very  accurate  control  over  the  voucher. 
Perhaps  his  time  is  too  much  taken  up  with 
other  matters.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  not,  the  task 
would  exceed  the  powers  of  a man  who  might  be 
an  excellent  judge  of  work,  but  not  good  at 
checking  accounts.  When  he  is  good  at  both  he 
is  a very  strong  man,  and  I am  afraid  yon  will 
not  be  able  to  secure  his  services  until  you  have 
got  some  way  beyond  the  stage  at  which  I 
venture  to  advise  you. 

The  foregoing  causes  of  extras  are,  as  I have 
said,  avoidable.  The  other  cause, — the  client’s 
interference, — can  hardly  be  included  in  the 
same  category.  I speak  of  the  ordinary  client. 
There  are  some  (very  rare  birds  indeed)  whom 
one  gladly  calls  to  mind  as  brilliant  exceptions. 

An  eminent  architect  (who  has  visited  and 
addressed  us  here)  has  often  said,  in  my  hearing, 
that  the  most  satisfactory  results  he  bad 
aohieved  were  in  cases  where  the  client  saw 
least  of  the  work  as  it  went  on.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  an  emineut  architect  who  can  take  that 
line,  younger  ones  may  not  be  so  experienced 
at  seizing  or  interpreting  their  clients’  require- 
ments, or  bo  Bure  of  his  seeing  their  work 
through  rose-tinted  spectacles  at  the  finish. 
But  as  to  the  financial  result,  I think  there  can 
be  very  little  doubt  that  a tour  on  the  Continent 
daring  the  progress  of  the  job  would  be  very 
beneficial,  both  to  the  client  and  to  the  contract, 
where  expense  iB  a matter  of  supreme  impor- 
tance. Where  clients  exist  in  the  form  of  a 
committee  or  body  corporate,  the  idea  of  tem- 
porary expatriation  is  hardly  feasible.  In  such 
cases  I need  scarcely  point  out  that  the  authority 
for  extras  and  alterations  is  apt  to  be  questioned 
by  the  authors,  and  that  the  record  cannot  be 
too  carefully  preserved  if  the  architect  is  to 
escape  the  blame,  or  if  the  builder  is  not  to 
escape  the  payment  for  them. 

Thisbrings  me  to  anotherpart  of  mysubject, — 
the  authority  of  an  architect  to  order  extras. 
U odor  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  builder 
he  is  generally  entitled  to  order  them,  and  one 
rarely  sees  a contract  in  which  his  powers  in 
this  direction  are  expressly  limited.  I have 
seen  a contract  containing  a clause  to  the  effect 
that  the  signature  of  the  proprietor  was  to  be  a 
necessary  addition  to  all  orders  for  extras ; but 
I happen  to  know  that  it  became  a dead  letter 
as  the  works  comprised  in  the  contraot  went  on, 
aud  therefore  in  this  instance  it  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  said  to  have  been  fairly  tested.  There  is  no 
need  for  me  to  refer  to  decided  cases  bearing  on 
this  point,  because  they  are  so  readily  accessible 
to  any  one  who  cares  to  peruse  published  works 
bearing  on  the  question.  Perhaps  the  most 
recent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  best,  of  such 


works  is  Mr.  Jenkins’s  little  “ Legal  Handbook 
for  Architects,”  published  seven  or  eight  years 
ago.  I think  every  young  architect  ought  to 
study  it.  Probably  most  of  us  have  done  so; 
but  I will  venture  to  quote  Mr.  Jenkins  on  the 
point  in  question.  He  Bays, — “ Should  the 
extras  be  ordered  by  the  architect,  it  must  be 
proved  that  he  was  authorised  by  the  employer.’’ 
But  he  goes  on  to  say, — “ It  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  he  was  impliedly  authorised.”  An 
implied  authority  does  not  sound  like  a very 
difficult  matter  to  establish. 

Quoting  the  same  authority,  I will  here  point 
out  that  orders  for  extras  should  not  be  retro- 
spective. “The  want  of  a previous  order  will 
not  be  supplied  by  one  given  subsequently  to 
performance  ” ; and  also  that  the  verbal  order 
of  the  employer  himself  is  insufficient  to  establish 
a claim  for  extras. 

In  the  conditions  of  contraot  issued  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  there  is 
the  usual  olause  as  to  ordering  extras  in  writing, 
but  with  the  modification  that  “any  plan  or 
drawing  expressly  given  and  signed  or  initialled 
by  the  architect  as  an  extra  or  variation  ” shall 
have  equal  force.  And  this  seems  fair  enough 
up  to  a certain  point.  But  is  it  quite  fair  to  put 
the  onus  of  discovering  the  discrepancies 
between  detail  and  contract  drawings  upon  the 
builder?  This  seems  to  me  a Bubjeotfor  dis- 
cussion. If  all  the  chief  detail  drawings  of  the 
work  can  be  made  before  the  contract  is  signed, 
then  the  task  of  cheoking  and  comparing  any 
subsequent  drawings  on  their  arrival  might  not 
be  very  heavy.  But  where,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  detail  drawings  are  called  into  existence  as 
the  work  goes  on,  how  can  the  builder  be  ex- 
pected to  say  by  mere  inspection  whether  they 
contain  more  than  was  included  in  his  oontract 
or  not  ? It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  latter  case, 
at  any  rate,  such  a clause  as  this,  if  inserted, 
should  be  vexy  tenderly  used. 

In  adjusting  contracts  where  a clerk  of  works 
has  been  employed,  one  often  notices  a tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  builder’s  agents  to  fix  on  him 
the  responsibility  of  the  extras,  or  a good  many 
of  them.  No  doubt,  in  many  cases  there  would 
be  very  little  harm  in  giving  a clerk  of  works  a 
certain  discretionary  power  of  orderiog  varia- 
tions in  construction  which  may  be  rendered 
necessary  by  some  unforeseen  circumstances,  and 
which  must  be  promptly  dealt  with.  But  where 
any  suoh  power  is  given,  there  is,  of  course,  just 
a possibility  of  weakening  the  power  to  exclude 
unjust  claims  at  the  sett’ement. 

When  the  work  comprised  in  the  contract  is 
finished  comes  the  question  whether  the  account 
shall  be  prepared  jointly  by  the  architect  (or  his 
surveyor)  and  the  builder,  or  whether  the  latter 
shall  send  it  in  for  the  approval  of  the  former. 

I think  that  in  most  cases  the  jointly-prepared 
document  leads  to  least  difference  of  opinion. 
However  honestly  the  builder  or  his  agents  may 
have  intended  to  frame  the  account,  their 
unassisted  knowledge  of  the  variations  is  seldom 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  render  one  which 
shall  be  quite  free  from  criticism ; aud  we  all 
know  how  muoh  more  unpleasant  it  is  to  strike 
out  than  to  prevent  a claim. 

But  architects,  although,  perhaps,  expected  by 
their  clients  to  possess  an  equal  taste  for  art  and 
science,  are  very  seldom  good  at  both.  I think 
that  if  Charles  Dickens  had  known  a little  more 
of  the  inner  working  of  the  profession  he  would 
have  managed  to  say  in  his  well-known  ode  to 
a member  of  it  that  he  wa3  “ Architect,  artist, 
accountant,  and  man.”  On  the  other  hand,  he 
would  have  been  sure  to  have  made  capital 
sport  of  Mr.  Pecksniff  with  a five-foot  rod  and  a 
heavy  bill  of  extras : so  the  eulogy  would  have 
been  a good  deal  qualified,  after  all. 

So  far  I have  assumed  that  the  settlement  is  to 
be  a friendly  one.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
muoh  about  settlements  of  a less  pleasant  com- 
plexion. The  matter  quickly  leaves  the  architect’s 
hands.  The  arbitration  olause  comes  into  opera- 
tion, and  where  there  is  any  great  display  of 
obstinacy  on  either  side  it  saves  a great  deal  of 
trouble,  no  doubt.  Unfortunately,  the  eminent 
members  of  the  profession  who  are  wont  to  be 
appointed  as  umpires  are  often  well  qualified  for 
the  position  in  all  respects  save  that  of  a know- 
ledge of  accounts.  If  the  case  be  large  enough 
to  justify  calling  in  a surveyor  assessor  to  sit 
with  the  umpire  and  to  deal  with  the  measure- 
ments and  prices,  no  harm  is  done. 

There  is  something  in  a name, — and  although 
by  any  other  name  “extras”  are  no  cheaper,  I 
think  some  of  the  sting  is  removed  by  calling 
them  additional  works.  I note  that  the  Institute 
conditions  adopt  this  phrase,  and  there  is 


certainly  less  of  a suggestion  of  spontaneous 
growth  in  the  term  “ additional  works  ” than 
there  is  in  the  other  word.  The  one  phrase 
seems  to  imply  that  the  client  ordered  more  to 
be  done,  the  other  suggests  that  the  architect 
“let  him  in”  ; — the  word  may  be  good  enough, 
but  this  is  the  meaning  which  it  has  to  a great 
extent  acquired. 

I shall  be  leaving  a very  important  part  of  my 
subject  untouched  unless  I say  something  about 
the  valuation  of  the  variations,  always  supposing 
that  the  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to 
settle  the  extent  of  them.  The  schedule  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Institute  Conditions  of  Con- 
tract is  supposed  to  govern  the  valuation,  and 
this  schedule  is,  as  we  know,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  a copy  of  the  builder’s  detailed  estimate. 
The  use  of  it  presents  little  difficulty,  if  the 
user  cultivate  that  judicial  impartiality  to 
which  it  should  be  his  ambition  (as  it  is  by 
practice  in  his  power)  to  attain.  But  where 
there  is  no  such  schedule  the  difficulty  ix  some- 
times very  great.  I often  wonder  why  the 
ordinary  published  price-books  do  not  take  a 
little  more  trouble  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times.  Perhaps  it  is  beyond  their  power ; the 
differences  of  locality  and  the  rapid  fluctuations 
of  markets  must  render  it  very  difficult.  Still,  I 
think  that  a good  deal  might  be  done,  and  that 
if  a trustworthy,  not  too-elaborate,  price-book 
were  published  in  London  and  in  the  provinces 
(just  as  the  Post-offioo  Directories  are),  giving 
the  prime-cost  rates  of  builders’  work  in  the 
several  localities,  it  would  be  extremely  use- 
ful. I fear  I cannot  say  to  what  extent  such  a 
venture  would  be  profitable.  One  result  of  such 
a publication  would  be  a great  assimilation  of 
modes  of  measurement, — a very  desirable  reform. 
More  work  would  be  let  on  schedule,  insuring 
perhaps  better  work,  because  it  would  be  done 
with  a certainty  that  it  was  not  being  done  at  a 
loss  ; and  the  little  country  builder,  very  g iod  at 
his  work,  but  very  weak  in  his  estimating,  would 
perhaps  be  able  to  realise  that  modest  fortune, 
which,  under  the  present  system  of  tendering, 
seems  only  too  certain  to  evade  his  grasp.  Per- 
haps at  some  future  day  our  Architectural 
Association  and  its  allied  societies  throughout 
the  country  will  be  able  to  do  something  towards 
collecting  information  of  the  kind. 

I spoke  of  the  schedule  referred  to  in  the  In- 
stitute conditions.  In  this  particular  (as  in 
some  others  which  it  is  not  within  my  province 
to  mention  here)  the  conditions  are  a little  weak. 
They  do  not  clearly  say  that  the  bills  of  quanti- 
ties are  the  schedule,  although  we  know  that 
where  quantities  have  been  supplied  they 
generally  do  form  it. 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  measuring  varia- 
tions is,  perhaps,  one  which  fairly  comes  within 
the  limit  of  my  paper.  Where  an  outside  sur- 
veyor has  been  employed,  his  fees,  as  we  all 
know,  are  generally  added  to  the  extras,  and,  as 
we  probably  all  also  know,  would  be  the  subject 
of  muoh  indignation  on  the  part  of  some  clients 
if  they  knew  they  were  paying  them.  This 
is  very  unreasonable  and  unfortunate.  I hope 
the  day  will  come  when  the  position  of  the 
measuring  surveyor  will  be  more  clearly  de- 
fined with  us,  as  I believe  it  is  in  Scotland 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
mystery  whatever  about  the  matter. 

Settlements  in  those  parts  pf . the  country 
where  the  sub-letting  of  the  various  trades  is 
the  rule,  are  perhaps  the  most  tedious  and 
troublesome  of  any.  With  five  or  six  different 
sub- contractors  to  meet,  it  may  be  well  imagined 
that  there  is  room  for  occasional  controversy. 
The  rule  with  some  architects  is,  I know,  to  deal 
only  with  the  contraotor-in-chief,  and  to  leave 
him  to  settle  with  the  rest.  Probably  this  course 
is  the  easier  ; although  in  practice  I admit  that 
I have  generally  followed  the  other.  There  is 
certainly  an  advantage  in  going  over  the  work 
of  each  trade  with  the  man  who  is  a perfect 
master  of  that  trade.  One  is  pretty  sure  to 
get  some  practical  wrinkle  in  the  course  of  the 
interview  which  quite  compensates  for  the  addi- 
tional trouble  involved.  In  passing,  I may, 
perhaps,  observe  that  for  districts  where  work  is 
thus  sub-let,  the  conditions  of  the  contract 
require  to  be  modified  as  regards  the  sub-letting 
clause  ordinarily  inserted  for  Loudon  jobs.  Not 
only  should  the  sub-letting  be  recognised,  but 
the  architect  should  reserve  some  sort  of  right 
of  approving  the  sub-contractors,  if  he  means 
to  have  the  work  properly  done. 

A good  system  of  settlement  (but  one  not 
always  practicable)  is  to  agree  not  only  as  to 
what  are  extras,  but  as  to  what  is  their  value,  as 
the  works  proceed.  One  hears  and  knows 
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of  cases  where  this  has  been  done,  and  where, 
of  course,  much  trouble  has  been  saved ; and  it 
certainly  sounds  like  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world.  But  supposing  you  cannot  agree  P There 
is  then  nothing  for  it  but  to  fall  back  upon  the 
old  system.  Of  course,  the  arbitrator  could  be 
called  iD,  but  that  would  be  too  ludicrous. 
You  could  not  have  an  arbitration  once  a 
week. 

It  may  occur  to  you  that  I have  omitted  to 
abase  the  builder,  and  to  quote  him  as  the 
creator  of  extras.  I can  only  say  that  the 
omission  is  intentional.  One  can  but  speak  from 
one’s  own  experience,  and  mine  may  be  of  the 
more  fortunate  sort;  but  I have  not  found  that 
contractors,  as  a rule,  desire  to  create  extras. 
When  a contract  is  taken,  the  builder,  if  he  be  a 
man  of  any  method  at  all,  and  in  a fairly  large 
way,  of  course  makes  his  arrangements  for 
certain  supplies  of  materials  and  labour,  all  of 
which  arrangements  are  apt  to  be  upset  if  there 
be  any  material  alteration  in  the  intended 
works.  It  is  not  necessarily  to  his  interest  to 
have  any  such  disturbance. 

I must  not  forget  to  refer  to  one  sort  of  set- 
tlement which  is  quite  free  from  extras.  Under 
such  a system  as  that  to  which  I juBt  now 
referred  (building  by  schedule),  there  would,  in 
a certain  sense,  be  no  extras,  and  there 
would  be  one  bugbear  the  less  to  worry  the 
architect. 

I do  not  know  how  far  the  Scotch  or  French 
architects,  who  build  by  schedule,  may  suffer 
from  the  difficulty  in  question.  In  both  those 
countries  the  work  is,  as  we  know,  measured 
and  valued  on  a schedule.  In  Scotland,  and,  I 
presume,  in  France,  some  kind  of  estimate  is 
given.  But,  where  it  is  understood  that  all  is 
to  be  measured  at  the  finish,  I da  not  see  how 
the  absolute  total  cost  can  be  calculated  before- 
hand. No  doubt,  it  is  understood  that  it  is 
approximate.  Speaking  to  a French  architect 
on  the  question  of  the  cost  of  work,  a short 
time  ago,  he  assured  me  that,  in  his  own  indi- 
vidual practice  (and  he  has  a large  one),  a client 
was  always  very  meek  and  manageable  on 
this  score,  and  “ he  lends  me  his  purse,”  was 
the  expression  which  he  used,  in  order  to  convey 
the  idea  of  his  oomplete  docility, — a beautiful 
and  resigned  spirit,  quite  unusual  among 
English  clients,  so  far  as  my  experience  carries 
me. 

A very  familiar  form  of  extra  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  weakness  of  sub-contracts.  The 
chief  contract  embraces,  perhaps,  a number  of 
provisions  as  to  gasfitting,  hot  - water  work, 
sculpture,  Btained  glass,  and  other  decora- 
tions. You  make  sab-contracts  with  various 
tradesmen  or  artists.  At  the  close  of  the  job 
you  find  that  you  were  not  quite  so  careful  in 
the  clauses  of  your  specifications  for  these  sub- 
contracts as  you  were  with  those  of  the  speoi- 
fication-in-ohief.  What  I say  may  sound  super- 
fluous, but  I have  a good  many  accounts  to  deal 
with,  and  I get  only  too  much  evidenoe  that  it 
is  not.  There  is  sure  to  be  a loophole  for  an 
extra  in  some  of  these  items.  The  gasfitters 
have  required  and  reoeived  such  an  amount  of 
attention  from  the  carpenters  that  you  could 
almost  believe  that  they  had  been  lady  gasfitters  ! 
The  hot- water  man  wants  you  to  find  him  all  the 
materials  for  setting  his  boilers  and  building  his 
flues,  and  often  all  the  labour  too;  but  he  was 
not  nearly  so  emphatic  about  these  requirements 
before  signing  his  contract.  Yon  ought,  perhaps, 
to  have  understood  him  more  clearly.  I do  not 
say  it  was  his  fault.  The  other  people  scorn  to 
bring  so  much  as  a step  ladder  on  to  the  premises, 
and  proceed  to  use  the  plant  belonging  to  the 
builder,  who,  instead  of  carting  away  his  scaffold- 
poles  and  cords  and  planks,  practically  invests 
them  at  a good  rate  of  interest,  charging  so  well 
for  the  hire  of  them  that  you  might  almost 
expect  the  “ plant”  to  fructify  in  its  unexpected 
state  of  prosperity.  The  oarver  has  no  scaffold- 
ing, and  you  must  not  only  find  it  for  him  (unless 
you  bargained  otherwise),  but  must  shift  it  about 
to  suit  him.  I do  not  say  that  any  of  these 
claims  are  fictitious  or  unjust.  I merely  remark 
that  you  should  guard  against  them. 

A cause, — though  a lees  frequent  oause, — of 
extras  is  the  old  “ p.  c.”  difficulty.  You  provide 
your  little  sums  of  money  for  locks  and  latches, 
for  stoves  and  chimnev-pieoes,  but  you  have 
omitted  to  say  that  the  amounts  did  not  include 
the  builder’s  profit.  You  are  not  too  busy, 
perhaps,  to  go  about  and  order  these  things 
yourself.  When  you  get  the  bill  you  tell  your 
builder  to  pay  it,  and  he  does  so ; but  if  be 
find  the  merchants  deaf  to  his  appeals  for 
discounts,  he  fairly  enough  charges  your  client 


with  a profit.  You  cannot  object,  because 
you  had  omitted  to  put  the  letters  “ p.  c.”  after 
the  sums  provided,  or  to  arrange  that  he  should 
have  a discount.  This,  again,  is  a most  ele- 
mentary piece  of  instruction,  and  I am  almost 
ashamed  to  introduce  it,  but  I know  it  is  a 
caution  much  required  by  those  who  have  not 
had  experience  in  difficulties  of  the  sort. 

Another  cause  of  extras  in  connexion  with  the 
prime-cost  difficulty  occurs  to  me.  The  pre- 
ventive is  simple  enough;  but  the  difficulty 
often  arises.  Your  client  being  anxious  to 
choose  his  grates  or  tiles,  or  some  similiar  little 
matters,  all  provided  in  the  contract,  but  in  the 
selection  of  which  you  give  him  disoretionary 
power,  asks  you  to  take  him  round  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  dealers  in  such  things.  The 
merchant  supplies  the  goods,  and  invoices  them 
to  your  client  or  to  yourself,  and  does  not  press 
anybody  for  the  money.  The  account  has  been 
delivered  to  you,  but  you  have  sent  it  on  to 
your  builder  to  pay.  Circumstances  over  which 
he  has  no  oontrol,  or  at  any  rate  you  have  not, 
prevent  him  from  paying  it  atonce.  The  same  cir- 
cumstances, however,  induce  a rather  speedy 
winding-up  of  the  contract  acoounts,  and  you 
give  your  builder  a certificate  for  his  balance, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  the  goods 
remain  unpaid  for.  “Circumstances”  again 
assert  themselves  in  a way  unpropitious  to  your 
late  contractor,  who  liquidates,  and  starts  again, 
regenerate  and  ready  for  fresh  troubles.  You 
are  a little  surprised  to  find  the  merchant  so 
calm  and  unmoved.  Having  just  settled  down 
to  admire  this  good  man  struggling, — one  might 
almost  say,  satisfied, — with  adversity,  you  are 
further  surprised  by  the  delivery  of  his  account, 
made  out  to  you  or  to  your  client.  The  disturb- 
ing effeot  of  this  upon  your  recent  settlement  is 
easy  to  imagine.  The  preventive  is  equally 
easy.  Take  care  another  time  that  the  order 
to  the  merchant  goes  through  the  contractor. 

The  grandest  safeguard  against  extras  is,  of 
course,  the  “ money  provision,”  to  be  expended 
as  directed.  I think  the  builder  generally  is 
directed  to  expend  it.  In  contracts  of  a heavy 
sort  for  public  bodies  who  are  perhaps  borrow- 
ing the  amount  which  they  propose  to  spend, 
and  who  perhaps  oannot  afterwards  enlarge 
their  borrowing  powers,  ten  per  cent,  would  be 
a prudent  provision.  With  an  ordinary  client, 

I think  that  a sum  of  at  least  five  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  the  contract  should  be  thus 
placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  architect.  And 
it  is  all  the  better  for  the  client  if  he  does  not 
know  the  extent  of  the  provision.  However 
perfect  may  be  your  confidence  in  your  client, 
or  his  in  you,  I do  not  believe  that  he  can,  as  a 
rule,  be  safely  trusted  with  a money  provision. 
He  will  spend  it  three  or  four  times  over. 

A word  with  reference  to  omissions  will 
nearly  finish  all  I have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
settlements.  Some  system  of  booking  omis- 
sions at  least  as  clearly  as  the  extras  are 
recorded  is  much  to  be  desired.  No  doubt,  the 
young  architect  with  one  job  will  be  pretty  clear 
as  to  his  omissions ; but  when  work  gets  more 
plentiful,  and  particularly  when  it  happens  to 
spread  over  a long  term,  he  is  very  likely  to 
forget  a few  of  them.  Most  architects  have, 

I fear,  a kind  of  horror  of  bookkeeping;  but  a 
certain  amount  of  it  is  a necessity,  and  will  save 
muoh  time  in  the  end.  At  any  rate,  a little 
debtor  and  creditor  account  might  be  kept 
against  the  “provisional”  items,  by  which 
could  be  seen  at  a glance  how  you  were  getting 
on,  and  when  to  enforce  severe  economy  with 
reference  to  these.  Many  an  unpleasant  sur- 
prise at  the  finish  would  be  spared  by  even  this 
little  exercise  of  commercial  intelligence. 

And  now,  to  oonclude,  I am  only  too  oonscious 
of  having  left  unsaid  much  that  might  have 
been  said,  and  of  having  said  much  which,  from 
its  “ elementary  ” character,  might  have  been 
omitted,  and  yet  have  left  many  of  you  none  the 
less  instructed  on  the  subject. 

I started  by  saying  that  I desired  to  address 
those  members  of  the  Association  who  were 
still  in  the  student  stage,  or  but  at  a very  slight 
remove  from  it.  I have  assisted  at  many 
meetings  and  classes  in  this  room,  and  have 
learned  many  useful  hints  in  attending  here. 
The  instances  have  been  rare, — in  fact,  I can 
remember  none, — in  which  the  lecturer  has  put 
anything  too  simple  before  us.  I trust  that  you 
will  forgive  your  lecturer  this  evening  if  he  may 
have  been  the  first  to  transgress  in  this  par- 
ticular. 


Mr.  Woolner  is  completing  a mural  monu- 
ment to  the  late  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 


NIGHT  TURNED  INTO  DAY  IN  LONDON. 

London  has  often  been  illuminated  to  celebrate 
a victory  or  a peace,  the  accession  of  a sovereign 
or  the  anniversary  of  some  great  public  event. 
But  the  31st  of  March,  1881,  will  be  memorable 
as  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  City  was  aglow 
to  celebrate  a sort  of  scientific  jubilee.  The 
object,  moreover,  of  the  beautiful  display  was 
eminently  practical.  We  may  call  it,  at  all 
events  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  the  most 
brilliant  experiment  ever  made.  From  West- 
minster to  Lambeth,  from  Farriogdon-street  to 
the  Mansion  House,  from  the  Bank  to  London 
Bridge,  “ the  time  of  Blumber  was  as  bright 
and  busy  as  the  day.”  Many  of  our  readers 
will  have  been  among  the  dense  crowds  who 
made  holiday  in  that  electric  luBtre;  and  the 
daily  papers  have  been  full  of  accounts  of  the 
unexpected  splendour  of  the  scene. 

It  is  worthy  the  fame  of  London  that  so  bold 
and  thorough  an  experiment  should  thus  be 
carried  out.  The  opinion  of  the  public  is  now 
fairly  appealed  to.  We  shall  have,  by  and  by, 
the  financial  part  of  the  question  fully  and  fairly 
brought  before  us.  Meantime,  the  que3tioi  s of 
the  regularity  of  the  light,  the  permanence  of 
its  display,  and  the  effect  produced  on  the  eye 
by  the  different  regulators,  or  electric  lamps, 
will  be  fairly  tested. 

It  should  be  remarked  that,  although  it  was 
as  late  as  1853  that  the  first  magneto-electric 
maohine  capable  of  generating  a sufficient 
current  for  the  production  of  a very  great  light 
was  made  by  Professor  Holmes,  magneto-electric 
machines  are  now  things  of  the  past.  They 
had  displaced  the  earlier  method  of  generating 
the  electric  current  by  galvanic  battery,  which 
was  the  method  by  which  it  waB  first  proposed 
to  elicit  power,  rather  than  light,  from  eleotro- 
magnetism.  It  is  worth  remark  that  the  electric 
light  (produced  from  the  magnet)  was  first 
known  to  the  sailor  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1858,  the  day  sacred  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  to  the  Virgin  as  the  protectress  of  the 
seaman.  Nine  years  later  Siemens  and  Wheat- 
stone discovered  the  means  of  producing 
powerful  electrio  currents  without  a magnet,  a 
discovery  as  important  as  the  original  discovery 
by  Faraday,  in  1831,  that  a magnet  could  be 
made  to  produce  a ourront  of  electricity  in  a 
ooil  of  wire.  The  seoond  discovery  has  so  far 
changed  the  course  of  scientific  invention  that 
neither  of  the  competing  illuminators  of  London 
now  makes  use  of  a magneto  electric  maohine. 
The  Bruih  light  shown  in  Vine-street,  Lambeth, 
and  on  Ludgate-hill  and  CheapBide,  is  produced 
by  the  Brush  dynamo-electric  maohines.  The 
Siemens  lights  in  King-street,  Queen-street, 
and  King  William-street,  were  supplied  by  six 
Siemens  dynamo  - electrio  machines,  and  the 
Brokie  lights,  used  by  the  British  Electrio  Light 
Company,  Cannon-street,  were  produced  ny  two 
Gramme  dynamo-electrio  machines.  Steam- 
engines,  of  32  horse-power,  and  of  25  horse- 
power, are  mentioned  as  affording  the  gene- 
rating power  for  the  Brush  and  the  Brokie  lights. 

It  is  remarkable  how  science  seems  thus  to 
oomplete  its  circle.  In  the  dim  light  of  ancient 
legend  we  catch  some  glimpses  of  a time  when 
the  mystery  of  producing  fire  was  held  to  be  of 
a sacred  nature.  The  Greek  stole  fire  from 
heaven ; the  Roman  entrusted  it  to  the  watch  of 
a virgin  priesthood;  the  Jewish  priest  kept  it 
ever  burning  on  the  great  altar,  whither  it  had 
descended  from  heaven  on  the  consecration  of 
the  temple ; the  Parsee  worshipped  flame  as  a 
divine  emblem;  the  quaint  gammated  cross, 
or  swastica,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
symbols  engraved  byprehistoric  races,  is  thought 
to  represent  the  primitive  fire-mill,  or  method 
(still  in  use  in  India)  of  producing  fire  by  twirl- 
ing a stick  round  on  a block  of  wood, — in  fact, 
of  producing  flame  by  friction.  In  another 
mode,  and  introducing  other  intermediate  agents, 
the  steam-engines  of  Brush  and  of  Siemens  are 
now,  like  the  drivers  of  the  earliest  fire-mills, 
converting  energy  into  light. 

We  cannot  but  feel  that  a very  great  step  has 
been  taken  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and 
we  shall  look  with  interest  for  the  results  of 
steady  experience  as  to  the  different  methods. 
The  particulars  of  the  Brush  and  of  the  Siemens 
system  are  tolerably  well  known.  It  is  a re- 
markable proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  in- 
vention  proceeds,  that  in  the  last  treatise  on  the 
electric  light  that  has  come  to  our  hands 
(published  by  Messrs.  Spon  in  1879)  we  do  not 
find  the  name  of  Brokie,  which  is  attaohed  to 
the  ten  lights,  eaoh  of  6,000  candle-power,  dis- 
played at  the  Cannon-street  Station. 
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OLD  BRIGHTON. 

Onb  of  the  most  celebrated, — and  for  a con- 
siderable period,  when  royalty  favoured  it  more 
often  than  it  does  now,  the  most  celebrated, — of 
all  our  seaside  resorts  is  that  still  charming 
Sussex  town, — Brighton.  In  the  season  or 
out  of  it,  the  place  is  a miniature  London — but 
yet  not  London,  for  it  has  the  sea  at  its  feet, 
— grown  to  the  extent  it  is  in  a very  brief 
period.  For  who  would  suppose  that  the  fishing 
village  known  as  Brighthelmstone,  with  a popu- 
lation of  something  like  3,000  a century  ago,  with 
about  700  houseB,  and  an  assessment  of  2,3001., 
should,  in  this  present  census  year,  have  a 
population  of  nearly  100,000,  honses  numbering 
nearly  16,000,  and  an  assessment  amounting  to 
528,8991.  ? Brighton  has,  indeed,  proved  itself 
a true  disoiple  of  progress. 

On  the  eve  of  a new  census,  when  the  eyes  of 
scrutiny  are  turned  into  every  nook  and  corner 
of  our  empire,  we  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  some  interesting  facts  relating  to 
“ Our  Village  ” of  a bygone  age.  At  first  we 
hesitated  before  putting  into  print  what  some 
would  call  musty,  senseless  stuff,  but  the 
majority  of  our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
glad  to  have  a summary  of  oar  discoveries;  for 
they  will,  at  least,  prove  interesting,  and  possibly 
of  some  value  to  thoBe  who  take  an  interest, — 
and  who  does  not  ? — in  our  progress. 

Our  Brighton  is  old  Brightbelmstone,  for  that 
is  its  oorrect  name.  There  is  a place  called  New 
Brighton  in  another  part  of  England, — for  our 
nation  delights  to  multiply  names,  if  only  to 
mislead  us, — but  there  is  only  one  Brighthelm- 
stone, and  that  is  popularly  known  as  Brighton. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  dive  into  the  mys- 
terieBof  how  it  commenced  its  history  or  got  its 
name.  Some  writers  have  presumed  to  trace  it 
back  to  fabulous  times,  even  asserting  that 
Brighthelm,  the  bishop  of  Wells  who  was  made 
archbishop  in  958,  was  murdered  on  the  Sussex 
downs.  But  one  thing  we  do  know,  and  that  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose, — it  is  written 
in  Domesday,  and  that  great  census  return  was 
compiled  just  800  years  ago, — Bristelmestune, 
and  from  that  time  it  has  been  called  Bred- 
hampston,  Brightelmsted,  and  finally  Bright- 
helmstone. 

The  manor  was  anciently  owned  by  the  son- 
in-law  of  the  Conqueror,  who  had  granted  him 
a very  considerable  portion  of  the  county.  The 
Earls  of  Arundel  and  Surrey  held  it  till  Henry 
VIII.’s  time,  and  that  king  granted  it,  with 
others,  to  his  queen,  Anne  of  Cleves.  The  Sack- 
ville  and  Dorset  family  were  holders  from  the 
eighth  year  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth ; it  then  passed 
to  the  Earls  of  Thanet  and  the  Shirleys,  and 
eventually  Thomas  Friend,  the  mercer,  of  Lewes, 
in  1737-1743  became  lord  of  it,  from  whom  by 
will,  dated  in  1761,  it  descended  first  to  his 
nephew  Thomas  Friend,  and  upon  his  death  in 
1763  to  his  other  nephews,  John  and  George 
Kemp,  whose  descendants  gave  name  to  the 
new  and  aristocratic  building  eBtate  adjoining, 
called  Kemp  Town. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  our  fishing  village 
was  in  1313,  we  are  told  a market  was  granted 
for  it  at  that  date  to  John  de  Warren,  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  and  if  this  be  true,  the  place  must 
have  shown  early  signs  of  progress.  But  royal 
grants  were  easily  obtainable  at  that  date,  and 
even  centuries  later  we  could  prove  that  a grant 
of  a market  and  fair  was  made  by  one  of  our 
kings  to  a place  in  Kent,  to  be  held  the  same 
day  as  one  was  held  half  a mile  distant. 

But  as  for  Old  Biighton,  it  was,  after  all,  only 
a small  fishing  village  even  down  to  Henry 
VIII.’s  reign.  In  his  fourth  year,  in  1513,  the 
French  took  it  by  surprise  one  night,  pillaged 
and  burnt  it ; and  we  have  seen  a letter,  dated 
the  5th  of  June,  1514,  in  which  the  English 
admiral  declared  he  would  be  revenged  by  burn- 
ing Calais.  It  was  then  called  “ Brightenstone.” 
“ Our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  ” were  not 
so  friendly  then  as  now,  and  they  made  another 
attack  in  July,  1545.  Hollinshed,  the  chronicler, 
tells  us  that  the  French  Admiral,  with  a fleet 
(200  ships  and  26  galleys),  “ arrived  on  the  coast 
of  Sussex  before  Bright  Hampstead,  and  set 
certain  of  his  soldiers  on  land  to  burn  and  spoil 
the  country,  but  the  beacons  were  fired,  and  the 
inhabitants  thereabouts  came  down  so  thick 
that  the  Frenchmen  were  driven  to  their  ships 
with  loss  of  divers  of  their  numbers,  so  that 
they  did  little  hurt  there.”  There  is  a very 
interesting  but  very  rough  plan  of  this  attack 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  exhibits  about  20 
ships  before  the  “ town,”  which  Bhows  it  to 
have  then  stood  west  of  the  Steyne,  of  but  a few 


houses  in  one  or  two  streets,  with  “a  felde”  in 
the  centre ; two  windmills,  and  “ the  bekon,” 
which  was  the  only  means  at  that  date  of 
spreading  the  news  of  danger  or  distress.  The 
church  stands  on  the  hill,  and  some  of  the  houses 
appear  in  flames.  Between  the  “ felde  ” and 
“ east  pte  of  Brithampston”  stands  “ the  towne 
fyre  cage,”  and  opposite  to  it  is  noted,  “ Here 
landed  the  galeys.”  The  west  end  of  the  towD, 
where  “ Hove  village”  and  11  Hoove  ohurche  ” 
are  seen,  the  village  being  represented  by  a dozen 
houses,  is  described  as  “low,  all  dangerous, 
and  wthout  cleves.”  This  plan  is  engraved  in 
“ Archceologia,”  and  in  Horsfield’s  “ History  of 
Sussex.” 

The  want  of  the  means  of  defence  had  no 
doubt  been  greatly  felt  by  the  residents,  who,  in 
1558,  obtained  the  grant  of  a piece  of  land, 
upon  which  they  erected  the  Block-house,  and 
in  whioh  they  stored  powder,  and  upon  which 
they  mounted  four  pieces  of  iron  ordnance.  The 
building  was  circular,  50  ft.  diameter,  18  ft. 
high,  and  8 ft.  thick.  In  1749  part  of  the  Block- 
house was  washed  away,  and  in  1761  a battery 
of  twelve  24-pounders  was  erected ; this  was 
likewise  washed  away  in  1786,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered very  providential  that  seventeen  barrels 
of  powder  did  not  explode  when  the  building 
fell. 

In  1580  a very  interesting  and  valuable 
“ Book  of  all  the  Ancient  Customs”  was  “set 
downe  in  wrytynge.”  It  was  “ Upon  supplica- 
tion by  yc  ancient  fishermen  of  Brighthelmston 
unto  yc  Right  Honblc  ye  Lords  of  ye  Councell 
for  remedye  or  redresse  of  certaine  disorders  in 
their  towne  touching  y*  annual  payment  of  cer- 
tain moneys  called  a quarter  of  a share  hereto- 
fore of  ancient  time  usually  paid  oute  of  every 
boate  in  every  fishinge  voyage  to  the  church- 
wardens there  towards  the  maintenance  of  their 
church  and  other  publick  charges  about  the 
necessary  defence  of  the  towne.”  The  customs 
were  eight  in  number,  bat  the  extent  of  the 
place  as  a fishing  population  was  even  then  of 
Borne  extent.  “ There  are,  also,  in  yc  said  towne 
of  Brighthelmstone  of  ffishing  boates  four  score 
in  number;  of  able  mariners  4-00  in  number, 
with  10,000  fishing  netts,  besyde  many  other 
necessaryes  belonging  to  their  myBterie.”  The 
fidhermen  complained  that  they  were  sore 
pressed  for  service  at  sessions  and  as  soldiers, 
“especially  by  the  reason  of  yc  great  scarcity 
and  dearthe  of  tymber  and-  wood  now  of  late 
years  by  means  of  iron  furnaces  placed  neare  ye 
downes,  and  rising  from  3s.  4d.  a tonn  to  13e.  4d. ; 
from  2s.  6d.  a load  of  wood  to  7s. ; and  from 
6s.  8d.  a loade  of  coale  to  14s. ; and  of  billet  or 
tall  wood  from  2s.  6d.  the  100  to  8s. ; and  ship 
boorde  from  16s.  the  100  to  50s.” 

We  are  told  that  “ the  master  of  every  Bright- 
helmstone boat,  at  St.  Stephen’s  day  next  after 
his  return  from  any  voyage,  paid  out  of  his  whole 
profits  of  the  boat  a quarter  share  to  the 
churchwardens,  half  share  to  the  vicars,  and 

the  other  quarter  to  himself The  said 

wardens  have  used  to  employe  the  said  quarter 
share  especially  upon  bnildinge  of  fortes,  of 
walles  towards  the  sea,  for  the  defence  of  the 
sayde  towne,  and  for  provision  of  shott  and 
powder,  and  other  furniture  for  that  purpose, 
and  entertainment  of  souldiers  in  time  of 
warre,  and  other  public  service  of  the  prince, 
and  mayntenance  of  the  parish  churche.”  But 
in  order  that  there  should  not  be  any  abuse, 
a landman  and  two  fishermen  were  to  be  annually 
chosen  as  chief  of  the  town  and  for  church- 
wardens, and  no  money  was  to  be  spent  other 
than  for  that  particular  purpose,  unless  the 
oonstable,  vicar,  and  “ six  substantiall  men  of 
the  pariBhe,”  four  fishermen,  and  two  landmen, 
should  otherwise  order ; the  penalty  being 
the  payment  out  of  their  own  pockets.  A yearly 
account  is  to  be  rendered  under  a penalty  of 
40s.,  and  each  warden  neglecting  to  demand 
such  (or  the  fines)  within  six  days  after  he  has 
knowledge  thereof,  “Bhall  pay  to  the  poore 
man’s  box  of  Brighthelmstone  3s.  4d.,  or  else 
answer  it  before  the  commissioners.”  The  town 
property  to  be  let  away  every  seven  years  at 
the  best  rent  to  be  obtained,  under  a penalty 
of  5Z.,  to  be  paid  by  the  warden ! And  they 
were  to  keep  in  store  four  barrels  of  powder 
and  forty  round  shot  and  tenne  chaine  shot  for 
every  great  piece.  In  carrying  out  his  duties 
the  constable  was  to  be  assisted  by  eight 
fishermen  and  four  landmen  selected  from 
“ the  aunoientest,  gravy  eat,  and  wisest  inha- 
bitants.” 

One  of  the  rules  we  take  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending to  those  who  profess  to  carry  out  the 
Building  Act : — “ Item  yf  any  man  hath  hereto- 


fore build  or  erect  or  set  npp  any  wall,  pale, 
shedd,  or  any  suoh  like  thing  whatsoever,  or  if 
any  shall  erect  or  sett  up  any  house  wall  Bhedd 
or  other  such  like  thing  whatsoever  to  the  an- 
noyance of  the  markett  place  or  of  the  block- 
house there  and  shall  not  upon  warning  given 
him  by  the  constable  or  his  deputy  for  the  time 
being  pull  down  or  remove  away  the  same 
within  ten  days  after  such  warning  given  that 
then  he  shall  forfeit  51.  and  be  further 
punished  by  the  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners.” 

Eaoh  of  the  twelve  assistants  to  the  constable 
to  have  a district  assigned  to  him,  so  that  good 
order  may  be  kept,  “for  as  muche  as  the  towne 
is  overcharged  with  the  multitude  of  poor 
people  which  daily  are  thought  to  increase  by 
means  of  receiving  undertenants,  lodging  of 
Btraungers,  and  the  disorder  of  tippling-houses.” 
And  “ yf  any  owner  or  lessee  of  any  house  w‘hin 
Brighthelmstone  shall  admitt  any  tenante  or 
tenants  undertenant  or  undertenants  into  his 
said  house  except  ye  same  tenant  or  tenants 
shall  by  ye  opynyon  of  ye  constable  and  the 
churchwardens  in  wrytying  first  to  be  set 
downe  be  thought  of  sufficient  habiltye  to 
mayntayne  himselfe  and  his  familie  without 
burdeninge  of  yc  towne  then  the  said  owner  or 
lessee  Bhall  forfeite  for  every  month  that  any 
suoh  tenante  not  being  estimated  as  aforesaid 
shall  inhabit  or  dwell  in  hiB  saide  house  unto  ye 
poor  man’s  boxe  3s.  4d.” 

A very  interesting  list  of  names  of  100 
parishioners  charged  with  a rate  for  the  purposes 
of  the  town  shows  that  forty-four  paid  4d. ; 
six  6d. ; sixteen  8d. ; nine  Is.;  seven  Is.  4d.  ; 
two  Is.  8d. ; seven  2s.;  three  2s.  8d.;  three 
3s.  4d. ; one  4s.;  and  two  6s.  And  the  town 
property  in  trust  with  the  churchwardens  was 
“one  wyndemill  purchased  of  the  Queenes 
Majestie”;  the  town  house  east  of  the  block- 
house, and  the  block-house  itself,  “ of  flynt, 
lyme,  and  sand,  of  late  yeares  erected  and 
buylded  in  warlike  manner  by  ye  fishermen.” 

We  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving 
our  readers  an  insight  of  how  they  managed 
things  at  Old  Brighton  just  300  years  ago,  and  at 
a time  when  they  had  for  its  defence  four  iron 
pieces  with  shot,  and  ten  qualivers  or  small 
cannon  ! 

But  our  poor  fishermen  felt  far  from  secure, 
and  in  1626  they  prayed  for  a guard  against  the 
Dankirkers.  Two  years  later  a letter  describes 
the  taking  of  a bark  by  three  French  ships  and 
pinnace  off  Shoreham,  which  brought  the  natives 
to  the  rescue,  who  borrowed  of  Brighton  one  of 
their  guns.  But  a good  capture  was  made  in 
1630.  A Dunkirker  was  chased  and  there  taken. 
It  was  of  160  tons,  had  78  men  and  ten  pieces 
of  ordnance.  The  vessel  was  destroyed,  the 
goods  were  divided  among  the  Brightonians,  and 
the  ordnance  kept  “ for  the  safeguard  of  the 
town.”  What  was  done  with  the  crew  is  not 
stated.  In  1637  “ The  Willing  Mind,”  of  “ Brett- 
hampston,”  was  one  of  the  boats  employed  in 
carrying  stone  for  the  repair  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  But  in  the  year  1653  there  is  a 
remarkable  petition  extant,  and  at  the  present 
moment  ics  purport  is  particularly  interesting. 
Twenty-two  inhabitants  of  Brighthelmstone 
beg  to  thank  the  Admiralty  Committee  for 
paternal  care,  &c.,in  past  times,  and  now  desire 
a renewal  of  it.  Fifty  ships  are  about  to  sail  on 
the  20th  of  August  for  the  herring  fishery  at 
North  Yarmouth,  but  the  enemy  are  daily 
annoying  the  coast  and  taking  the  barks,  and 
therefore  it  is  requested  that  a convoy  may  be 
sent  to  carry  them  to  the  fishing-grounds,  wait 
npon  them  there  the  whole  season,  and  bring 
them  back  again.  Truly  our  Brighton  friends’ 
assurance  was  not  wanting  ; but  we  are  not  told 
whether  their  modest  request  was  complied 
with. 

There  is  one  other  event  of  the  seventeenth 
century  closely  associated  with  Brighton,  and 
that  event  is  now  the  most  memorable  one  in 
English  history.  We  allude  to  the  escape  of 
Charles  II.  Various  accounts  of  it  have  from 
time  to  time  been  printed,  and  the  majority  of 
our  readers  must  be  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  romantic  details  of  how  the  “ Merry 
Monaroh”  managed  to  get  away  from  his 
deadly  opponents  at  Worcester ; how,  for  six 
weeks,  he  was  on  his  perilous  journey  south ; 
how  he  reached  Racton  House  in  October,  1651 ; 
how,  after  some  startling  escapes,  the  royal 
fugitive  took  refuge  in  a then  small  inn  in  West- 
Btreet,  but  now  known  as  the  King’s  Head  ; and 
how,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  innkeeper, 
and  of  “Captain”  Tattersal,  the  owner  of  the 
coal  vessel  then  discharging  a cargo,  Charles  II. 
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passed  “ across  the  water,”  and  found  a safe 
retreat  at  Feoamp.  Brighton  is  so  full  of  anec- 
dotes about  royalty  that  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  the  entertaining  local  historian,  J.  G.  Bishop, 
giving  us  one  about  this  escape.  It  is  this  : an 
ancestor  of  the  Cooke  family  was  talking  with 
the  hostess  of  the  King’s  Head,  when  Tatteraal 
{or  Tettersell,  or  Tetersole.as  his  name  is  spelt) 
entered  in  a hurry,  calling  out,  “ Mistress,  give 
me  a dean  shirt ! ” Mistress,  like  a woman, 
revolved  ouriosity  in  her  mind,  and  said, 

Tettersell,  if  you  want  your  clean  shirt  to- 
night, you’re  going  to  see  the  King.”  “ Hush  !” 
replied  he ; “ give  me  the  shirt”  ; which,  being 
brought,  he  buttoned  his  rough  coat  about  him, 
disappeared  in  the  darkness,  and  was  next  heard 
of  as  having  landed  the  King  in  safety  on  the 
French  coast.  Tho  King’s  Head  had  a huge 
bough  of  oak  suspended  over  its  entrance  until 
1830  on  every  29th  of  May,  while  in  1844  the 
footposts  of  the  bed  on  whioh  the  King  slept  on 
the  eventful  night  of  his  escape  (so  the  story 
goes,  but  we  think  the  King  had  little  time  then 
for  sleep)  were  actually  offered  for  sale  in 
Brighton!  When  the  King  returned  “home,” 
at  the  Restoration  in  1060,  Tatteraal  was,  after 
some  difficulty,  awarded,  as  he  deserved,  a pen- 
sion of  100  guineas  a year,  which  was  to  remain 
to  his  Bon  after  his  death, — in  all  for  99  years. 
But  it  only  lasted  for  fifty,  being  then  withdrawn, 
while,  curiously  enough,  a pension  to  another 
royal  favourite,  created  about  the  time  this  was 
stopped,  still  exists  ! Even  State  pensions  have 
their  history. 

Tatteraal,  however,  received  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  a grant  of  arms,  with  the  royal 
lion  on  the  shield.  His  “ Coal-box”  was  re-named 
“ The  Royal  Escape,”  and  even  this  shared  the 
fate  of  less  nobler  vessels  ; it  was  broken  up  at 
Deptford  for  firewood  in  1791.  The  owner  him- 
self died  in  1674,  and  was  buried  near  the 
chancel-door  of  Brighton  Church.  In  his  will 
dated  July  26th,  and  proved  October  30th  by  his 
son  Nicholas,  he  is  described  as  “ Nicholas 
Tetersole,  senior,  of  Brighthelmstone,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  esquire.”  He  left  a large 
| portion  of  his  property  to  his  son-in-law,  John 
Geering,  the  residue  to  his  son,  and  forty 
shillings  to  the  poor.  “ Nicholas  Tettersell,” 
j junior,  died  in  1690.  He  is  described  as  of 
“ Brighthelmstone,”  and  of  the  vessel  called 
j The  Royall  Sovereigne.”  The  blood  of  the 
Tettersells  has  descended  (by  intermarriages), 
and  is  now  represented  by  the  Sussex  family  of 
Shiffner. 

In  connexion  with  this  escape  one  more  note 
may  be  interesting.  Richard  Pendrtll,  who 
conducted  the  king  from  Worcester,  died  in  1671. 
We  read  that  in  1827  his  descendant,  John  Pen- 
drell,  died  at  Eastbourne,  aged  70,  and  that  his 
son,  who  formerly  kept  the  Royal  Oak  at  Lewes, 
was  then  a clerk  at  the  Gloucester  Hotel  in 
Brighton  ! 

With  the  eighteenth  century  dawned  a new 
era  in  the  history  of  Brighthelmstone.  One  of 
the  first  events  was  the  opening  of  a Friends’ 
Meeting-house  in  North-street  in  1700.  The 
days  of  persecution  against  the  Quakers  were 
really  at  an  end,  and  need  be,  seeing  that  in 
1658,  a widow  woman  was  observed  speaking  to 
a priest  of  the  Steeple-house  in  the  town,  which 
caused  the  mob  to  “ bruise  ” her,  to  put  a rope 
about  her  neck,  and  lead  her  out  of  Brighton. 
Another  woman  was  also  stoned,  and  even  the 
persecutors  boasted  that  they  had  then  killed  a 
Quaker,  upon  hearing  which  the  ignorant  people 
raised  a cheer ! 

In  1723,  the  groynes  were  commenced,  and 
not  a bit  too  soon,  Beeing  the  ravages  which  the 
sea  ha:4  made,  and  as  now  existing  their  utility 
has  been  often  proved.  Some  five  years  Bince  a 
concrete  one  was  made  opposite  the  Aquarium. 

In  1746  died  one  of,  if  not  the  oldest  of,  the 
real  Sussex  carriers.  The  “carrier”  of  150 
years  ago  was  a very  important  personage.  The 
people  depended  upon  him  for  everything  ; for 
what  we  now  know  as  the  stage-coach,  the 
steamboat,  and  the  railway,  was  not  dreamt  of. 
Mary  Smith,  widow  of  Thomas  Smith,  started 
her  wagon  every  Thursday  morning  from  the 
George  Inn,  Southwark, — wind  and  weather 
permitting,  or,  as  the  advertisement  says,  “ If 
God  permit.”  It  is  not  stated  how  long  she 
took  for  the  journey  ; but  in  1756  “ the  Bright- 
helmstone stage  ” was  started,  and  then  began 
real  competition.  In  Mr.  Bishop’s  very  interest- 
ing “Peep  into  the  Past,  or  Brighton  in  the 
Olden  Time,”  there  are  some  curious  details  of 
the  early  history  of  the  coaching  days.  In  1757 
was  started  “a  four-wheeled  post  chariot,  with 
a pair  of  able  horses  and  a careful  driver,” — the 


latter  a very  essential  part  of  the  conveyance. 
But  even  the  post  chariot  was  eclipsed  by  “ the 
Flying  Machine,”  which  actually  carried  four 
persons  instead  of  two.  The  fare  was  16s.  each 
to  Brighton,  and  13s.  to  Lewes,  with  14  lb. 
weight  of  luggage  allowed,  “half  the  fare  to  be 
paid  at  booking,  the  other  at  entering  the 
machine.”  Outsiders  and  “children  in  lap” 
were  charged  half  price.  The  “ Flying 
Machine  ” started  from  Charing-cross  at  six 
o’clock  every  alternate  day,  and  took  its  own 
time  to  do  the  journey.  Occasionally  there 
was  a “ spill,” — and,  as  competition  increased 
and  fares  went  down,  they  were  not  very  parti- 
cular about  other  matters.  Fast  as  they  were, 
their  opponents  would  have  their  say.  A 
stage  stopped  at  a wayside  inn  door.  By 
comes  a man  with  a wooden  leg.  “ Well,  Jim,” 
says  Coachee,“how  are  you?  Jump  up,  you 
are  welcome  to  a lift.”  “ No,  thankee,”  replied 
Jim,  “I’m  in  a hurry!”  In  1770  there  were 
two  machines  and  a wagon  on  the  road  between 
London  and  Brighton,  and  100  years  ago  a 
common  stage-wagon  left  Southwark  Tuesday 
morning  at  three  o’clock,  and  reached  the 
Sussex  coast  on  Thursday  afternoon, — three 
days  and  two  nights  after!  To  make  such  a 
journey  then  was  a very  formidable  affair ; 
persons  have  been  known  to  make  their  wills 
before  setting  out,  for  the  dangers  of  the  road 
were  great.  It  was  more  excusable  then  to  be 
detained  on  a journey  than  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  when  a railway  company  actually,  in 
the  late  snowy  season,  took  a train  full  of 
lawyers,  from  the  judge  downwards,  on  their 
way  to  hold  the  Kent  assizes,  and  when  they 
got  half-way  brought  them  baok  again  because 
the  line  was  blocked,  a fact  whioh  was  known 
before  starting  ! Even  in  1728  Lady  Judith 
Shirley,  one  of  the  good  old  Sussex  family  repre- 
sentatives, who  was  widow  of  Sir  Richard 
Shirley,  who  died  in  1713,  and  of  Sir  Henry 
Hatsel,  who  died  in  1714,  specially  recognises 
the  evils  of  road  travelling  in  her  will.  She 
says  : — “ My  body  I commit  to  the  earth  to  be 
decently  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Preston, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex;  but  if  I shall  depart 
this  life  at  such  a time  of  the  year  as  the  roads 
thither  Bball  be  impassable,  then  I leave  it  to 
my  executors  to  bury  me  where  they  shall  think 
fit.”  She  left  to  the  poor  of  Brighthelm- 
stone 20Z. 

Before  Dr.  Richard  Russell  took  up  his  resi- 
dence here  in  1754,  the  place  had  been  getting 
into  some  note  for  its  sea  bathing  ; but  to  him 
the  early  prosperity  of  Brighton  is  certainly 
due.  He  bought  a copyhold  cottage  and  ground 
on  the  Steyne  for  40 1.,  or  at  the  rate  of  a pound 
a foot ! He  purchased  four  other  buildings,  and 
for  26a.  a piece  of  ground  adjoining,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  natives  erected  on  the 
whole  site  the  largest  house  in  the  town.  It 
was  so  large  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  sub- 
sequently rented  it.  The  Albion  Hotel  in  1826 
was  erected  on  its  site,  and  then,  says  Mr. 
Bishop,  “ a noble  opening  to  the  sea  south  of 
the  Steine  was  lost,  most  probably  for  ever.” 
Dr.  Russell  having  spread  the  fame  of  Brighton, 
a large  assembly-room  was  then  considered 
necessary,  and  from  that  time  downwards  the 
balls  and  gatherings  have  been  noted  far  and 
wide.  The  last  master  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
old  school  was  Lieut.-Col.  Eld  ; he  and  his  office 
died  together  in  1855.  When  he  was  ohosen  in 
1827  it  was  worth  1,0001.  a year. 

It  was  on  the  11th  of  July,  1765,  Royalty  paid 
its  first  visit  to  Brighton,  in  the  person  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  great  were  the  prepara- 
tions. The  Duke  of  York  followed  in  1766,  and 
as  fashion  only  required  a leader,  so  the  com- 
pany flocked  down  there  until  it  was  notified  in 
1769  “ few  lodgings  are  to  be  had  in  the  whole 
place.”  A stag  was  turned  out  for  tho  benefit 
of  the  visitors.  A century  ago,  Dr.  Johnson, 
author  of  the  Dictionary,  paid  it  a visit,  and 
held  an  argument  with  Michell  in  the  ante-room 
of  the  dancing-saloon.  The  Doctor  argued  with 
more  than  usual  force,  for  he  seized  the  tongs 
and  Michell  the  poker,  and  each  impressed  the 
other  with  the  weight  of  the  argument  by 
thumping  the  grate  violently,  which  might 
have  led  to  other  blows  had  not  the  M.C.  come 
in  and  separated  them ; as  it  was,  the  country 
dance  was  interrupted. 

A theatre  was  next  opened,  and  that  was  in 
1770,  on  July  the  24th.  It  was  advertised  that 
pieces  would  be  performed  “ with  the  utmost 
deoenoy,”  and  we  are  told  that  “ a numerous 
and  polite  audience”  was  present.  The  per- 
formance commenced  at  one  and  ended  at  half- 
past two,  so  that  the  assembly-rooms  were  not 


interfered  with.  A permanent  theatre  wa 
opened  in  Noith-street  in  1774,  and  in  1777, 
upon  great  complaints  made,  it  was  announced 
that  “ the  best  spermacetti  oil  and  wax  candles  ” 
would  be  used  in  lighting  up ! Part  of  the 
establishment  of  a theatre  of  the  olden  time 
was  a “ candle-SDuffer,”  to  wit,  at  old  Drury, 
in  1812.  At  the  Brighton  theatre,  in  September, 
1788,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dake  of  Glou- 
cester, Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  and  all  the  fashion, 
were  there  three  times  in  one  week,  and  the 
notorious  Earl  Barrymore,  better  known  among 
his  acquaintances  as  “ Hellgate,”  tried  his  skill 
as  actor.  This  Earl  Barrymore  was  the  fastest 
of  the  Prince’s  “friends.”  At  twenty-one  he 
inherited  20,0001.  a year,  and  he  spent  it.  One 
night  he  went  to  the  theatre  in  a specially  built 
vehicle,  that  he  called  Punch’s  Coach,  which 
caused  a commotion,  and  next  played  as  the 
Merry  Mourners : a man  went  on  all  fours 
with  a coffin  on  his  back,  which  he  stood  at 
a street-door  and  knocked.  Upon  the  door 
being  opened  the  coffin  fell  on  the  person 
inside.  There  were  three  brother  Barry- 
mores,— the  first  we  have  quoted,  the  second 
was  called  Newgate,  and  the  third  Cripplegate, 
and  their  nicknames  tell  pretty  plainly  their 
doings.  They  kept  the  Prince  company  in  all 
his  frolics,  and  as  money  was  pretty  freely 
spent,  Brighton  did  not  complain. 

The  Prince  went  to  Brighton  for  the  first 
time  on  the  7th  of  September,  1783.  His  next 
visit  was  in  July  following,  when  he  reached 
the  place  between  three  and  four  in  the  morn- 
ing. On  the  25th  he  rode  on  horseback  to 
London  and  back  in  ten  hours  ! Next  year  he 
attempted  to  shoot  doves  with  single  balls,  and 
brought  down  the  chimneys  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Windham’s  house.  He  then  wagered  for  a 
“ nominal  ” 500Z.,  but  which  ended  in  a loss  of 
“ a few  thousands,”  with  the  vagabond  Major 
Hanger,  a ten-mile  race  between  twenty  turkeys 
and  twenty  geese.  The  Prince  started  with  his 
party  of  turkeys,  who,  like  the  hare,  set  off  at 
a pace,  but  night  coming  on,  they  took  to  the 
trees,  and  the  Prince  could  not  dislodge  them, 
so  the  geese,  which  kept  quietly  waddling  on, 
won  the  race. 

In  1788,  the  Prince  had  taken  a lease,  for 
twenty-one  years,  of  the  house  he  had  occupied 
since  1784,  entitled  “the  messuage  or  tenement, 
&e.,  situate  in  the  east  part  of  East-street,”  with 
the  furniture  in  it,  at  1501.  a year.  This  house 
be  purchased  soon  after  for  3,0001., — in  the 
name  of  Louis  Weltjie,  the  olerk  of  his  kitchen 
(he  died  at  Chiswick  in  1800),  who  re-conveyed 
it  to  him.  And  the  houee,  with  other  buildings 
and  land  adjoining,  purchased  from  time  to 
time,  formed  the  site  of  the  present  magnificent 
Pavilion.  In  that  entertaining  and  valuable 
little  work,  “ The  Brighton  Pavilion  and  ifcs 
Royal  Associations,”  is  given  such  a remarkable 
series  of  events  in  connexion  with  the  building, 
extending  over  some  forty  years  of  the  Prince’s 
career,  that  it  is  to  that  work  alone  its  history 
must  be  looked  for.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
different  purchases  of  the  site  down  to  1823  had 
cost  within  4001.  of  60,0001.  What  had  been 
spent  upon  the  erection  of  the  building,  stables, 
fittings,  &c.,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  (to  May, 
1816,  something  like  50,0001.  had  been  spent  on 
furniture  alone), — and  yet  in  1850  the  town 
obtained  the  property  from  the  Crown  for 
53,0001.,  and  at  the  time,  too,  when  Messrs. 
Cnbitt,  the  builders,  were  ready  to  pay  100,0001. 
The  inhabitants  paid  the  money  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  the  13th,  and  took  possession 
on  the  19th  of  June,  and  a grand  day  was  that 
for  Brighton. 

In  1779  the  post-bags  left  Brighton  at  nine 
a.m.,  and  reaohed  London  in  the  evening  at 
seven  o’clock,  exoept  Saturday.  In  winter, 
letters  were  sent  to  London  four  days  a week, 
but  Brighton  only  received  theirs  on  Thursday 
and  Saturday ! Each  letter,  until  1840,  was 
charged  8d.,  and  even  after  the  Royal  Mail  had 
been  put  on  the  road  in  1807,  the  old  price  was 
continued.  In  1811  the  Government  paid  for  a 
brace  of  pistols  for  the  guard  in  charge  of  it, 
so  great  were  the  dangers  in  travelling.  In 
1840,  about  5,000  letters  were  delivered  a week; 
and  in  one  week  thirty  years  later,  the  delivery 
was: — Letters,  105,685;  newspapers,  7,743; 
cards,  6,667 ; and  in  October,  1876,  tho  weekly 
delivery  was  222,370  all  told  ! 

In  the  midst  of  all  its  progress  smuggling  at 
Brighton  waB  in  its  prime.  Many  were  the 
attempts  at  “doing”  the  revenue.  In  1776  a 
chaise  was  brought  over  from  Dieppe,  and 
1,000Z.  worth  of  laoe  was  found  stuffed  in  its 
cushions,  and  a Frenchman  was  detected  on  the 
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Steine  selling  loaves  staffed  with  lace  ! (Bishop). 
In  hia  inteiesting  “ Glimpses  of  Oar  Ancestors 
in  Sussex,”  Mr.  Fleet  tells  us  : — “ The  vicar  of 
a country  parish  not  far  from  Brighton  wanted 
to  visit  his  church  rather  earlier  than  usual  one 
Sunday  morning,  and  was  met  by  all  kinds 
of  excuses  and  obstructions  from  the  sexton 
for  not  finding  the  key,  until  at  laBt  it  came  out 
that  the  saored  edifice  was  full  of  kegs  of 
brandy  ! And  they  had  to  be  cleared  out  before 
service  could  be  proceeded  with.”  One  of  the 
last  smuggling  battles  was  fought  near  Bexhill, 
in  Sussex,  in  1828.  It  was  a regular  engage- 
ment, and  one  of  the  smugglers  was  shot  dead. 
Even  in  1835  some  forty  or  fifty  men  attempted 
to  run  “ a crop  of  goods”  near  Hove  turnpike- 
gate,  but  the  coastguard  was  too  powerful  for 
them. 

The  earliest  horse-racing  in  Brighton  was  in 
1770,  but  there  were  other  raoes  afterwards; 
for  instance,  Hanger  got  up  one  between  five 
girls  for  a Braoek,  much  to  the  Prince’s  delight. 
In  1784  Sir  Thomas  Banbury  bet  twenty  guineas 
that  a French  nobleman  would  not  run  back- 
bards  half  a mile  along  the  Steine  in  less  time 
than  the  waiter  at  the  Castle  Hotel.  The  waiter 
won. 

On  October  27th,  1788,  says  Mr.  Bishop, 
“ Earl  Barrymore's  brother  (Cripplegate)  rode 
a horse  up  the  stairs  to  the  topmost  room  of 
Mrp.  Fitzherbert’s  house.  The  horse  could  not 
be  induoed  to  make  the  return  journey,  and  two 
blacksmiths  were  at  last  called  in  to  get  the 
animal  down  by  main  foroe, — the  reward  for 
their  pains  being  a bowl  of  punch  at  the  Castle.” 

The  first  ooffee-house  was  opened  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Old  Ship  Inn,  in  1765,  but  the 
second  was  not  Btarted  until  twenty  years  later, 
and,  in  1789,  enterprise  furnished  Brighton  with 
a bank.  This  was  a progress  indeed,  for  the 
population  was  between  3,000  and  4,000  all 
told  ; and,  in  1784,  the  house  assessment  wsb 
only  2,3041.  Yet  this  was  something,  seeing 
that  the  town  a score  years  earlier  had  been 
called  “ an  excellent  nursery  for  mariners,”  and 
that  while  the  men  were  wholly  employed  in 
fishing,  the  women  made  the  nets ! 

When  the  Bmall-pox  ravaged  the  place,  in 
17S6,  the  vestry  ordered  a general  inoculation 
of  the  1,887  persons  who  escaped  the  disease. 

The  earliest  newspaper  in  connexion  with  the 
name  of  the  town  was  the  Lewes  and  Bright- 
helmston  racquet,  started  in  Lewes  in  1789.  It 
only  existed,  however,  for  half  a year,  and  con- 
tained little  about  Brighton.  The  first  real 
Brighton  news-sheet  was  the  still  existing  and 
prosperous  Brighton  Herald,  which  “opened  shop” 
in  September,  1806,  and  the  leading  articles 
for  whioh  had  to  be  sent  across  country  by 
messenger  on  horseback.  Headers  of  our  journal 
little  know  what  our  predecessors  had  to  endure 
in  order  to  supply  the  public  with  news.  The 
Herald  was  sold  at  6d.  a copy,  out  of  which 
the  Government  took  3£d.  for  stamps,  and  this 
was  actually  increased  to  4d.  in  1815.  Every 
advertisement  paid  3e.  Cd.  (think  of  that,  every 
advertiser  of  to-day  !)  and  there  was  a heavy 
tax  upon  the  paper  itself,  so  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered  at  that  the  national  progress  in  know- 
ledge was  very  slow.  The  first  newsman  was 
the  parish  sexton,  and  he  started  off  every 
Saturday  with  the  paper  to  the  neighbouring 
towns.  And  yet  through  all  its  troubles  this 
little  Brighton  paper  did  good  service.  It  was 
the  firet  paper  that  told  to  an  English  public 
the  Battle  of  Vittoria,  the  death  of  the 
favourite  daughter  of  George  III.,  the  Procla- 
mation of  Napoleon  to  the  French  upon  escap- 
ing from  Elba,  the  French  Revolution  of  1830, 
and  the  arrival  of  Louis  Philippe  as  a fugitive  to 
these  Bhores,  in  1848.  There  are  but  few  local 
journals  of  a past  age  that  can  say  as  much, 
and  it  surprises  us,  when  we  think  of  it,  to 
know  these  facts,  and  yet  are  unable  to  tell  how 
the  facts  were  achieved.  Even  the  great  London 
Times  has  been  indebted  to  this  looal  journal 
more  than  once  when  locomotion  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  the  telegraph  and  telephone  were 
unknown.  As  Brighton  increased  fresh  news- 
papers started,  until  it  is  now  better  repre- 
sented than  many  other  places  twice  its  size. 

Among  all  the  curiosities  of  local  government 
in  the  good  old  times,  none  show  the  want  of 
humanity  more  than  the  treatment  of  beggars. 
Whipping  dogs  out  of  church  was  no  less  popular 
than  whipping  beggars  out  of  a town.  So  late 
as  1819,  the  parish  beadle  was  ordered  to  whip 
three  vagrants  “ until  their  backs  were  bloody,” 
and  (says  “A  Peep  into  the  Past”)  “the  sen- 
tence was  put  into  execution  the  next  day.” 
And  so  long  back  as  James  I.’s  reign  the  same 


order  is  to  be  met  with,  and  a poor  mendicant 
was  bo  whipped  from  town  to  town  until  the  one 
he  belonged  to  claimed  him  ! 

As  we  have  stated,  the  progress  of  Brighton 
has  been  of  recent  years  so  rapid,  that  it  is 
needless  for  us  to  say  further  than  instance  the 
value  of  ground  in  the  now  well-known  King’s- 
road.  In  1819,  the  old  Watchhouse  was  let  to 
the  Government  for  thirty  years  at  eight  guineas 
a year.  Four  years  later  it  was  purchased  for 
630/.,  and  became  the  old  Custom-house.  Another 
house  was  sold  for  150Z.  at  the  same  time,  which, 
a few  years  later,  let  at  75 Z.  a year,  and  but  a 
few  years  since  was  again  sold  for  2,300/. 

The  Brighton  Spa  was  long  a favourite  mineral 
water.  It  was  first  discovered  some  150  years 
ago,  and  was  considered  by  some  better  than 
that  at  Tunbridge.  Its  virtues  were  proclaimed 
as  giving  an  appetite,  reviving  spirits,  and 
adding  strength.  But  the  people  that  flocked 
to  it  caused  provisions  to  rise.  In  1771,  mutton 
and  veal  had  risen  to  4Jd.  per  lb.,  beef  and 
lamb,  5d. ; and  fresh  butter,  8d.;  mackerel, 
2d.  each.  We  are  not  told  what  the  prices  were 
before,  but  perhaps  that  is  as  well.  The  thoughts 
of  such  prices  to  us  now  make  us  all  the  more 
realise  the  fact  that  old  Brighton  is  old  Bright- 
helmstone  no  longer,  and  that,  if  royalty  helped 
to  make  it  when  George  III.  was  king,  it  is  now 
in  full  possession  of  those  qualities  which  it 
would  do  well  for  other  watering-plaoes  to 
imitate,  and  whioh  has  raised  a small  fishing 
village  of  a few  hundred  inhabitants  when 
Queen  Anne  was  our  sovereign,  to  the  “ still- 
iucreasing  ” town  with  its  100,000  persons  in 
this  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


THE  APSE,  RATISBON  CATHEDRAL. 

We  have  more  than  once,  in  writing  upon 
Cologne  Cathedral,  made  reference  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Ratisbon,  and  have  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  latter  church  exhibits  more  of 
the  national  German  characteristics  as  to  style 
than  does  the  former.  As  we  pointed  out  upon 
a reoent  occasion,  a comparison  between  the 
apses  of  the  two  churches  will  show  what  we 
mean  in  a very  marked  manner.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Ratisbon  is  a much  smaller 
church  than  Cologne,  though  taking  a section 
through  the  choir  we  shall  not  find  the  differ- 
ence so  great  as  might  be  supposed.  The  width 
of  the  nave  of  Ratisbon  is  rather  greater  than 
that  of  Cologne,  but  the  height  is  considerably 
less.  Ratisbon  is  118  ft.  to  the  crown  of  the 
vault,  and  Cologne  is  145  ft. ; in  fact,  Ratisbon 
is  little  more  than  two  squares  high,  but  Cologne 
is  more  than  three.  The  proportion  of  the 
triforium  to  the  whole  height  is  far  greater  at 
Ratisbon  than  at  Cologne,  and  of  the  clearstory 
far  leBS.  The  general  disposition  of  the  apse  is 
far  simpler  at  Ratisbon  than  at  Cologne.  There 
are  no  chevetor  radiating  chapels,  yet  the  treat- 
ment is  very  picturesque  and  the  proportions 
are  less  exaggerated  and  more  pleasing  than 
those  of  the  larger  cathedral. 

The  details  are  thoroughly  German  in  style, 
and  quite  unlike  French  work.  There  is,  more- 
over, a sobriety  and  quietness  about  the  design 
not  only  of  the  apBe  at  Ratisbon,  but  about  the 
whole  interior,  which  probably  help,  in  a great 
measure,  to  produce  that  impression  of  solemnity 
which  is  so  marked  a feature  of  this  church. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  elements  which 
assist  in  making  this  impression  upon  the  mind  ; 
for  instance,  the  charming  warm  tint  of  the 
stone,  which  has  never  been  whitewashed  or 
coloured  over;  the  fine  old  stained  glass,  the 
absence  of  tawdry  decorations, — for  although 
the  high  altar  is  of  a bad  period  of  art,  yet  its 
design  is  thoroughly  inoffensive,  and  as  it  is 
composed  entirely  of  silver,  which  has  become 
slightly  tarnished  by  time,  it  is  rich  and  beau- 
tiful in  colour.  During  a considerable  part  of 
the  year,  this  altar  is  covered  with  wooden 
panels  painted  white  and  gold,  when  its  effect 
is  decidedly  unsatisfactory.  The  old  “Sacra- 
ments-house”  exiBtp,  and  is  a good  example  of  a 
tabernacle,  though  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  in  St.  Sebald’s,  at  Nuremberg.  The  stalls 
are  contemporary  with  the  high  altar.  They 
are  very  plain,  with  simple  but  fairly  good 
panelling  at  the  back.  A low  iron  grille 
separates  the  choir  from  the  nave ; it  is  rather 
a pretty  piece  of  fifteenth-century  iron-work, 
though  very  plain  and  simple.  The  pulpit  is  a 
good  example  of  late  fifteenth-century  work, 
with  a very  elaborate  metal  railing  to  the  stairs 
leading  up  to  it. 

The  side  altars  have  been  previously  described 


in  this  journal.  They  include  most  remarkable 
examples  of  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century 
baldacchinos.  The  old  canopied  well  has  also 
been  described  on  a former  occasion,  and  also 
the  monuments.  The  only  discordant  elements 
in  this  most  striking  interior  are  two  or  three 
modern  Gothic  reredoses  and  two  new  stained- 
glass  windows.  These,  however,  are  less 
obtrusive  than  such  additions  often  are,  and 
when  the  choir,  for  which  this  cathedral  is  justly 
celebrated  all  over  Europe,  is  singing  the 
noble  musical  compositions  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  with  their  grand  and  solemn  har- 
monies, one  is  quite  taken  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  strange  how  wonderfully  the  strains 
of  Palestrina  and  his  school  seem  to  combine 
with  the  architecture  of  an  old  oathedral,  and  to 
beoome  part  of  it,  while  the  kind  of  music 
one  generally  hears  in  Continental  cathedrals, 
with  its  fiddles,  drums,  and  operatic  airs,  seems 
to  shock  one’s  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
plaoe.  Do  not  let  any  of  our  musical  readers 
snppose  that  we  wish  to  deory  the  use  of  instru- 
mental accompaniments  in  churches.  We  simply 
say  that,  what  is  called  the  “vocal  style”  of 
church  music  seems  to  combine  itself  with  the 
architecture  of  an  ancient  Gothic  church  in  a 
way  which  no  other  music  does. 


WALL  PAPER  : “ GRAPE.” 

Tnis  design  for  wall  paper  repeats  in  3 ft.  1 in. 
by  1 ft.  9 in.,  and  drops  half  in  the  hanging. 
This  unusual  length  necessitates  two  sets  of 
blocks  1 ft.  61  in.  by  1 ft.  9 in.,  which  were 
rendered  necessary  by  the  growth  being  con- 
structed upon  its  present  principle.  Although 
adapted  for  many  ways  of  production,  it  works 
complete  as  a single  colour,  as  shown  in  our 
lithograph. 

It  has  been  made  as  a two-colour  and  as  a 
three-colour  paper.  We  have  seen  it,  too,  in  a 
new  description  of  flock.  This  flock,  called 
“ cheviot,”  is  composed  of  hair  of  various  lengths 
instead  of  wool  of  one  uniform  and  monotonous 
level.  It  has  a beautiful  soft,  rich  quality,  like 
old  velvetp,  and  the  superiority  of  its  appearance 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  is  obvious.  It  is 
worked  with  the  foliage  and  stems  in  deep 
“old”  gold,  and  the  grapes  in  a brighter  gold, 
slightly  burnished. 

The  design  was  made  by  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Haite 
for  Messrs.  W.  Woollams  & Co. 


THE  ORATORY  OF  HENRY  V.: 
WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Decidedly  one  of  the  most  interesting  memo- 
rials in  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster  is  that 
erected  over  the  burial-place  of  King  Henry  Y. 
This  oratory,  or  shrine,  although  ingeniously 
planned  and  completed,  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  wonderful  edifice  adjoining  it,  the 
chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  this,  for  extent  and  mag- 
nificence being  beyond  competition  ; but,  taking 
into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  State 
coffers  after  the  ruinous  wars  that  bad  engaged 
the  Plantagenet  kings  for  years  previously  to  the 
victory  at  Agincourt,  and  after  a lavish  expendi- 
ture at  the  funeral  of  the  conqueror  (said  to  be 
the  most  costly  and  imposing  oa  record),  it  is 
surprising  that  the  means  should  have  been 
forthcoming  to  erect  such  a splendid  monument 
as  this  once  must  have  been. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  erection  of  this  oratory 
no  monument  in  the  Abbey  was  equal  to  it  in 
importance,  those  preceding  it  chiefly  consisting 
of  an  altar-tomb,  surmounted  with  a canopy, 
that  of  Edward  III.  and  others  being  placed 
between  and  supported  by  the  columns  in  the 
choir,  enclosing  the  chapel  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, or  “ Chapel  of  the  Kings,”  as  it  has 
been  sometimes  called. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  selection 
of  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  choir  immediately 
in  front  of  the  lady-chapel  as  a position  for  this 
regal  tomb,  extending  as  it  does  into  the  ambu- 
latory, and  considerably  narrowing  its  limits,  is 
highly  significant  of  the  veneration  and  love  in 
which  the  Warrior  King  was  held  by  his  people; 
and  the  effect  of  the  traceried  turrets  containing 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  oratory, — the  support- 
ing vault  delicately  ribbed  and  rich  with  sculp- 
tured badges  of  the  king, — and,  lastly,  the  tomb 
itself,  with  its  recumbent  silver  effigy,  must 
have  struck  the  eye  of  the  beholder  at  the  time 
of  completion  as  a most  sumptuous  burial-place, 
surpassing  all  others  surrounding  it. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  or  Lady-chapel,  taken 
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down  by  Henry  VII.  to  form  the  vestibule  or 
entrance  to  his  own  chapel,  beiDg  similar  in  form 
tithe  four  contiguous  chapels  of  SS.Paul,  John  the 
Baptist,  Nicholas,  and  Edmund,  the  erection  of 
the  oratory  of  Henry  V.  interfered  to  a consider- 
able degree  with  the  appearance  of  the  choir 
ambulatory  by  obtrusively  crossing  it  at  the 
Bnpreme  point  of  interest  in  the  Abbey,  shutting 
oil  a fine  perspective  from  the  north  to  the  south 
and  viccversd,  and  no  doubt  this  was  felt  to  be 
a defect  at  the  time  of  its  erection  by  the 
designer  of  the  oratory  (perhaps  acting  under 
pressure)  as  he  has  evidently  endeavoured  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  effect  by  filling  in 
the  Bides  of  theoratory  above  the  arches  spanning 
the  aisles  in  a very  elaborate  manner,  with 
sculptured  figures  in  niches  and  rich  tabernacle 
work,  all  very  beautiful  per  se,  but  undoubtedly 
doing  permanent  injury  to  one  of  the  most 
charming  portions  of  the  Abbey. 

The  aooompanying  illustration,  from  a water- 
colour drawing  made  on  the  spot,  more  parti- 
cularly exhibits  the  east  end  of  the  altar,  the 
vaulting  beneath  the  oratory,  and  the  gate  that 
opens  into  the  Confessor’s  Chapel  seen  beyond. 
Taken  from  a point  in  the  vestibule  of  Henry  VII. 
above  the  steps  leading  into  the  chapel,  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque 
“ bits  ” in  the  Abbey. 

Sketching  just  here,  however,  is  attended 
with  much  difficulty,  as  the  numerous  visitors 
(ever  anxious  to  see  the  resting-places  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stuart)  are  apt  to  get  in 
the  artist’s  way.  Moreover,  this  Bpot  is  nearly 
always  in  darkness,  the  only  direot  light  being 
admitted  through  the  perforations  of  two  com- 
partments on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
vestibule,  clear  of  the  Abbey  walls,  and  above 
the  doors  leading  to  the  aisles  of  Henry  VII.’s 
Chapel. 

During  a very  brief  portion  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, when  the  sun’s  rays  penetrate  the  southern 
window,  sketching  can  be  pursued  with  compara- 
tive ease,  but  the  artist  must  make  the  most  of 
his  time.  It  is  at  this  period  the  exquisite  vesti- 
bule or  ante-chapel  may  be  seen  to  advantage, 
and  its  richly-panelled  vaulting  and  walls,  and 
exquisite  carving,  are  fully  revealed,  the  changing 
effects  of  light  and  Bhadow  enhancing  the  beauty 
of  the  design. 

The  masonry  of  the  entrance  to  this  vestibule 
is  incorporated  with  that  of  the  oratory  of 
Henry  V.  in  a very  ingenious  manner,  resulting 
in  a harmonious  blending  of  the  two  different 
epochs.  There  are,  however,  traces  of  inoom- 
pletion,  a few  small  shafts  being  omitted,  and 
the  angles  of  the  piers  supporting  the  three 
arches  are  left  rough  in  some  parts,  as  if  there 
was  a doubt  of  sufficient  stability  for  the  super- 
imposed weight  had  they  been  properly  moulded 
and  finished. 

The  tomb  or  saroophagus  of  the  king  is  so 
feeble  in  desigo,  reminding  one  of  “ Batty 
Langley,”  that  it  is  improbable  it  originally 
had  this  form  entirely,  but  that  it  has  been 
altered  and  restored.  The  quatrefoils  and 
panelling  introduced  at  the  base  are  the  best 
portion  of  the  work. 

The  surbase  extends  considerably  beyond  the 
saroophagus,  and  receives  the  Bhafts  that  sup- 
port the  vaulting  under  the  oratory.  The  sides 
are  filled  in  with  quatrefoil  panelling  of  good 
design,  although  mnoh  injured.  The  oornice 
projects  boldly  ; the  base  mouldiogBare  flat,  and 
Beem  to  have  been  designed  to  obtrude  as  little 
as  possible  into  the  aisle. 

The  adjoining  tomb  to  the  right  in  the  view 
is  that  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I.  The  ex- 
quisite figure,  which  has  reoently  been  cleaned 
and  restored  in  a successful  manner,  is  hidden 
by  the  heavy  wrought- iron  grille  fixed  above  the 
tomb,  and  which  detracts  considerably  from  its 
appearance ; although  it  is  a good  specimen  of 
early  smith’s  work,  and  is  said  to  have  originally 
belonged  to  it. 

The  wooden  oanopy  surmounting  this  tomb  (like 
that  of  Henry  III.),  whilst  innooently  devoid  of 
the'remotest  approach  to  beauty  of  form,  is  really 
in  the  way  of  a good  view  of  the  unique  triforium, 
as  seen  from  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir ; it 
appears  to  be  of  a late  date,  temporary  in 
character. 

The  illustration  also  shows  the  recumbent 
figure  in  stonp,  much  mutilated,  of  Abbot 
O’Ruthall,  1524.  The  adjoining  tomb,  with 
vaulted  canopy,  battlement- crested,  is  that  of 
Abbot  Fasoet,  1500.  Thos.  Millyng,  bishop  of 
Hereford,  1492,  also  lies  here.  His  monument 
is  disfigured  by  the  modern  iron  bars  and  tran- 
som filling  up  the  front.  It  is  well  proportioned, 
and,  with  that  of  Biehop  O’Ruthall,  is  richly 


panelled  and  sculptured.  Amongst  the  various 
minute  accounts  that  may  be  consulted  on  the 
history  of  the  Abbey  and  its  monuments,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  exhaustive  is  the  well- 
known  “'Historical  Memorials”  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  by  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Westminster.  E.  A.  Heffer. 


INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  HOSPITAL, 
KENDAL. 

The  accompanying  drawings  illustrate  the 
selected  design  for  the  above,  as  proposed  to  be 
erected  on  the  Kendal  Fells  by  the  Corporation 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  The  design  gene- 
rally explains  the  arrangement,  and  the  upper 
story,  not  shown,  would  accommodate  male  and 
female  oonvalescet ts  and  servants’  bedrooms, 
and  bedding  and  hospital  stores.  The  kitchen, 
though  attached  to  the  building,  has  no  com- 
munication therewith  on  either  story,  and  would 
have  access  only  by  the  covered  way. 

The  hospital  main  front  will  have  a south- 
easterly aspect,  and  is  to  be  built  in  local  lime- 
stone, with  freestone  dressings.  The  roofs  will 
be  slated  with  green  Westmoreland  slates.  The 
inner  walls  of  all  wards  and  passages  will  be 
plastered  in  Keene’s  cement,  and  painted  two 
coats  with  silioate  paint.  There  will  be  double 
doors  to  all  wards  and  lavatories,  with  glazed 
panels  for  inspection.  Cubic  space  of  2,200  ft. 
is  provided  for  each  patient. 

The  wards  are  to  have  two  of  Galton’s  grates 
in  each,  on  opposite  sides,  and  to  be  ventilated  by 
two  large  exhaust  air-pump  ventilators  in  the 
ceilings,  fresh  air  being  admitted  by  vertical 
tubes  from  outside,  discharging  about  7 ft.  6 in. 
from  the  floor.  The  ward  windows  are  ordinary 
sash  windows,  but  the  top  compartments  will 
open  as  swing  Bashes.  Baths,  movable  on  wheels, 
will  be  provided.  The  architect  is  Mr.  D.  Brade, 
Times  Chambers,  Kendal. 


PUBLIC  HALL  AND  BATHS  AT 
STREATHAM. 

The  parish  of  Streatham  is  likely,  in  a short 
time,  to  be  exceptionally  well  off  for  public 
bathB,  and  other  sources  of  health,  recreation, 
and  entertainment.  A body,  designated  the 
County  Club  and  Baths  Company,  has  recently 
been  formed,  the  objects  of  the  company  being 
the  establishment  of  clubs  in  certain  localities, 
including  the  erection  of  public  and  lecture 
halls  and  baths,  together  with  other  buildings 
for  recreation  and  entertainment  purposes,  and 
8treatham  has  been  selected  as  the  firct  locality 
where  the  company  intend  to  commence  opera- 
tions. The  club  is  to  consist  of  two  classes, — 
first-class  members  and  working-class  members, 
— the  entrance-fees  and  annual  and  weekly  sub- 
scriptions being  bo  arranged  as  to  meet  the 
means  and  requirements  of  each.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  company,  amongst  whom  are  in- 
cluded several  gentlemen  of  influence  in  Streat- 
ham and  the  locality,  state  in  their  prospectus 
that  as  four  railway  stations,  omnibuses,  and 
other  facilities,  afford  ample  means  of  access, 
they  are  induced  to  erect  their  first  buildings 
in  that  locality,  believing  that  the  present  popu- 
lation of  upwards  of  20,000,  together  with  the 
residents  in  the  districts  of  Mitcham,  Tooting, 
Norwood,  and  Sydenham,  rapidly  increasing 
by  active  building  operations  in  progress,  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  to  be  offered 
by  the  erection  of  the  different  new  club  build- 
ings. The  oompany  have  already  secured  an 
eligible  site  in  the  locality,  on  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a block  of  buildings,  which  shall 
include  a public  and  lecture  hall,  to  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
Mechanics’  Institute,  private  theatricals,  con- 
certs, lectures,  bazaars,  and  public  and  private 
meetings.  Swimming  and  hot  and  cold  baths, 
refreshment-rooms,  and  ground  for  athletic 
sports,  likewise  form  portions  of  the  under- 
taking. 

In  addition  to  these  prospective  advantages 
to  the  inhabitants,  the  vestry  have  unanimously 
resolved  to  adopt  the  Baths  and  WashhouseB 
Act  in  Streatham,  which  means  the  establish- 
ment of  parochial  baths  and  washhouses,  to 
be  erected  and  subsidised  out  of  the  rates,  and 
we  are  informed  that  the  vestry  are  negotiating 
for  a site  for  the  proposed  baths  in  a locality 
where  residences  for  the  middle  and  industrial 
classes  have  lately  been  erected  to  a large 
extent.  I 


WESLEYAN  CHURCH,  DERBY. 

This  church  is  to  be  erected  during  the  en- 
suing summer  on  the  Normanton-road,  at  the 
part  known  as  Rose  Hill.  The  mission-room 
now  in  use  at  the  rear  of  the  site  will  be  used 
for  Sunday-school  purposes,  and  new  class-rooms 
will  be  added.  The  church  will  be  built  of  brick, 
stone  being  freely  used  for  windows,  doorways, 
and  the  usual  weatherings.  The  front  will  have 
a well-moulded  central  doorway,  with  shafts  of 
polished  granite  and  foliated  capitals,  over 
which  there  will  be  a four-light  window,  with 
the  head  filled  in  with  Geometrical  tracery.  This 
will  be  flanked  with  Btaircases  leadirg  to 
galleries,  having  an  octagonal  outline,  that  on 
the  right  being  continued  so  as  to  form  a tower 
in  three  stages,  each  upper  stage  being  relieved 
with  elaborate  details,  the  total  height  being 
about  100  ft.  At  the  other  end  of  the  church  there 
will  be  transepts;  and  at  the  rear  of  the  rostrum 
there  will  be  an  orchestra  with  a circular  window 
filled  in  with  Transitional  tracery.  The  organ- 
chamber  is  at  the  side  of  the  orchestra,  and  the 
front  only  of  the  instrument  will  be  seen.  All 
the  glazing  will  be  in  quarries  of  cathedral-glass 
with  margios,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
front  and  orchestra  windows  will  be  filled  in 
with  designs,  being  the  gifts  of  individuals 
interested  in  the  cause.  The  ohnrch  will  seat 
nearly  800  adults,  and  will  cost  3,0001.,  but  an 
additional  5001.  will  be  expended  on  the  new 
class-rooms.  Towards  this  expenditure  the 
Mayor  of  Derby,  Mr.  Abraham  Woodiwiss,  has 
generously  given  3001.  The  house  shown  on  the 
right-hand  side  is  to  be  the  chapel-keeper’s 
lodge,  but  its  erection  has  not  yet  been  decided 
on  by  the  trustees.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Councillor  John  Wills,  of  Derby,  whose  design 
has  been  accepted  without  competition. 


OFFICES  OF  THE  TOWN  CREDIT  SOCIETY, 
WARSAW. 

This  building,  of  whioh  we  give  a view,  bas 
been  erected  on  the  Yladimir-street,  from  the 
design  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.Ankiewicz, 
arohiteot.  It  is  entitled,  without  doubt,  both 
on  account  of  its  architectural  features  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out,  to  rank 
amongst  the  finest  edifices  of  Warsaw.  From 
our  illustration,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
prominenco  of  the  exterior,  whioh  is  ornamented 
with  fine  allegorical  statues  sculptured  in  stone 
by  several  well-known  Polish  sculptors.  As 
regards  the  interior  arrangements,  if  we  are  to 
be  guided  by  statements  whioh  come  to  us  from 
the  spot,  it  fully  answers  all  requirements  of 
Buch  an  office.  With  respect  to  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  interior,  it  is  noteworthy  that  this 
includes  several  fine  frescoes,  executed  by 
Mr.  Wojoiech  Gerson  (who  has  painted  the 
elaborate  ceiling  of  the  board-room)  and  Mr.  J. 
Strzalecki. 


LIFTS  FOR  WAREHOUSES.* 

Where  factories  or  warehouses  have  need  of 
meanB  to  raise  and  lower  goods,  it  is  evident 
that,  with  large  business  operations,  something 
more  complete  is  required  thau  a mere  winch  or 
pulley  for  lifting  a few  feet  only.  A lift  of  some 
sort  is  ereoted  in  most  modern  warehouses,  con- 
necting the  different  floors,  and  worked  either  by 
hand  or  by  steam  or  water  power.  Whatever 
form  of  lift  is  adopted,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
Bhould  be  accessible  at  every  floor,  easily 
stopped  and  started  at  any  level,  completely 
under  control,  whether  ascending  or  descending, 
and  quite  safe  in  its  working  when  loaded 
within  the  limits  for  which  it  was  constructed. 
The  most  usual  form  of  lift  is  that  worked  by 
hand,  in  cases  where  the  load  to  be  raised  does 
not  much  exceed  half  a ton.  This  consists  of  a 
cage,  4 ft.  to  5 ft.  square,  according  to  circum- 
stances, suspended  by  a rope  or  chain,  passing 
over  a drum  or  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  building. 
The  cage  is  attached  to  a balance-weight,  whioh 
should  just  balance  the  weight  of  the  cage  when 
unloaded.  It  travels  between  timber  guides 
the  whole  height  of  the  lift,  and  is  raised  by 
means  of  a continuous  hand-rope  carried  through 
all  the  floors  of  the  building,  and  so  plaoed  that 
it  can  be  worked  at  every  floor.  This  hand- rope 
passes  round  a large-grooved  wheel  at  the  top, 
on  a oounter-Bbaft,  which  is  geared  to  the  main 
shaft  directly  over  the  lift,  and  the  cage  is  raised 
by  the  friction  of  the  hand-rope  on  the  grooved 

* By  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Child.  Read  at  a meeting  of  the 
Civil  aid  Mechanical  Engineers'  Sooiety. 
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wheel.  The  lowering  of  the  cage  is  effected  by 
the  weight  of  the  load,  assisted  at  starting,  when 
the  load  is  a light  one,  by  hauling  the  continuous 
hand-rope.  For  stopping  the  cage  at  any  floor, 
and  to  prevent  it  descending  beyond  a safe  speed, 
there  is  a brake-drum  keyed  to  the  main  or 
counter  shaft, — the  brake  block  or  strap  being 
actuated  by  a ohain  passing  down  the  building. 
To  prevent  the  cage  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the 
building,  should  the  main  rope  break,  safety- 
catches,  attached  above  or  below  the  cage,  are 
•forced  by  springs  far  enough  into  the  timber 
guides  to  support  the  cage  and  its  load.  The 
springs  are  prevented  from  exerting  their  force  on 
the  safety-catches,  when  the  lift  is  in  working 
order,  by  tension  on  the  main  rope. 

The  load  suitable  for  a hand-lift  Bhould  not 
far  exoeed  half  a ton,  bo  that  one  man  hauling 
at  the  hand-rope  may  work  the  cage  at  a fair 
speed.  When  heavier  loads  have  to  be  raised, 
more  than  one  man  may  be  required  to  work  the 
hand-rope,  or  additional  gearing  is  wanted, 
reducing  the  rate  of  travel  of  the  cage,  and 
unless  there  are  means  provided  for  putting  on 
the  extra  gear  for  heavy  weights,  much  time  is 
unnecessarily  lost  in  raising  the  light  loads. 
For  loads  exceeding  half  a ton,  it  therefore  is 
desirable  to  employ  power  to  work  a lift,  and  in 
a warehouse  where  steam  power  is  required  for 
other  purposes,  a lift  may  be  worked  off  an 
engine  direct,  or  off  a line  of  shafting,  with  very 
little  expenditure  of  power.  A lift  capable  of 
raising  a ton,  at  a speed  of,  say,  60  ft.  per 
minute,  requires  about  five  horse-power  to  work 
it,  and  in  many  cases  this  additional  power  may 
be  obtained  from  the  existing  steam-engineB 
without  seriously  reducing  their  efficiency  for 
the  other  operations  in  a warehouse. 

A few  years  ago,  owing  to  a failure  of  the  main 
rope  of  a hand-lift,  the  cage  fell  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom  of  the  warehouse,  a height  of 
•50  ft.,  killing  one  man  and  injuring  another. 
The  main  rope  of  the  lift  was  wound  round  a 
drum  at  the  top  of  the  building,  there  being  no 
balance-weight,  so  that  the  weight  of  the  cage, 
in  addition  to  the  load,  had  to  be  lifted  each 
time  the  goods  were  raised.  The  absence  of  a 
balance-weight,  too,  was  felt  in  lowering  a heavy 
lead  ; for  it  was  sometimes  more  than  the  brake 
oould  do  to  bring  the  cage  to  rest  at  any  required 
floor.  No  safety-catches  had  been  provided  to 
atop  the  cage  in  its  downward  oareer  when  the 
main  rope  broke.  The  lift  was  worked  by  a 
continuous  hand-rope  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
brake  was  a lever,  with  a weight  at  one  end  and 
a brake-block  at  the  other,  pressing  against  a 
dram  when  the  brake-chain  was  disengaged. 

It  was  determined  to  substitute  lifts  worked 
by  steam-power,  in  the  place  of  ihe  one  which 
broke  down,  and  of  others  of  similar  construc- 
tion. In  the  arrangement  of  the  new  power 
lifts,  many  defects  existing  in  the  old  haud-lifts 
were  avoided.  The  cage  of  each  lift  was  sup- 
ported by  two  5 in.  (I?  in.  diam.)  ropes,  instead 
of  one  4 in.  as  in  the  old  lifts,  one  rope  being 
•capable  of  supporting  the  loaded  cage,  in  case 
the  other  rope  should  give  way.  This  neces- 
sitated the  duplication  of  the  rope  pulleys 
throughout,  but  the  additional  safety  given  by 
the  second  rope  was  held  to  be  well  worth  the 
extra  expense.  The  main  ropes  passed  from  the 
cage  over  pulleys  above  the  lift,  and  were 
brought  down  the  building  to  the  basement, 
where  the  machinery,  driven  by  a steam-engine, 
was  situated.  The  ropes  were  carried  up  again 
to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  over  pulleys, 
to  support  the  balance-weight,  which  nearly 
equalled  the  weight  of  the  cage.  Had  circum- 
stances permitted,  the  length  of  rope  running 
down  to  the  basement  and  up  again  to  the 
pulley 8 over  the  balance- weight  could  have  been 
saved,  by  placing  the  driving  gear  at  the  top  of 
the  lift.  The  heaviest  loads  to  be  raised  in  bulk 
by  these  lifts  were  hogsheads  of  sugar,  weighing 
about  a ton,  and  the  cages  were  made  5 ft.  square 
to  receive  these.  In  the  case  of  one  lift  there 
were  openings  on  three  sides,  at  different  floors, 
so  that,  while  making  the  cage  with  open  sidep, 
it  was  necessary,  to  avoid  rooking,  to  give  stiff- 
ness without  the  use  of  diagonal  bracing.  The 
timber  floor  of  the  cage  was  bolted  to  a strong 
square  angle  iron  frame,  welded  up,  and  at  each 
of  the  oorners  were  fixed  stout  wrought-iron 
stanohions,  6 ft.  6 in.  high,  connected  at  the  top 
by  a wrought-iron  cross,  to  which  was  attached 
the  ooupling  for  the  ropes.  The  whole  of  the 
iron  work  of  the  cage  was  riveted  up,  to  prevent 
distortion  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  the 
load.  The  cage  was  guided  by  four  pulleys  at 
the  top,  and  four  at  the  bottom  corners,  with  V 
edges  running  in  Tee-iron  guides,  bolted  to 


timber  plates  fixed  to  the  walls  of  the  building. 
The  timber  plateB  were  sufficiently  broad  to 
allow  the  safety-catchos  to  clear  the  flanges  of 
the  Tee-irons.  A ohain,  fixed  to  the  main  ropes 
by  clips,  led  down  to  the  safety-catches  under 
the  floor  of  the  cage,  and  was  adjusted  to  prevent 
the  catches  acting  until  the  main  ropes  should 
break.  The  main  ropes  were  attached  to  a plate 
at  the  top  of  the  cage,  capable  of  adjusting  any 
slight  unequal  stretching  of  the  ropes. 

The  cage  was  started  and  stopped  at  any 
floor  by  a hand-rope  connected  with  the  strap 
gear  of  the  driving  machinery  in  the  basement. 

A projecting  catch  was  fixed  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  hand-rope,  so  that  the  cage  could 
bring  itself  to  rest  at  the  top  or  bottom  limit  of 
its  travel,  by  shifting  the  driving-belts  on  to 
loose  pulleys.  Thus  no  accident  conld  occur 
from  the  over-running  of  the  cage  through  want 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  man  working  the 
lift.  It  must  be  observed  that  these  lifts  were 
essentially  for  the  purpose  of  raising  goods,  and 
were  not  intended  for  passenger-lifts.  By  bring- 
ing the  hand-rope  through  the  cage,  it  could 
have  been  stopped  and  started  by  an  attendant 
constantly  stationed  in  the  cage  itself ; but  after 
the  accident  which  occurred  to  the  old  hand- lift, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  permit  no  one  to  ride 
in  the  cage.  The  machinery  in  the  basement 
was  driven  off  a line  of  shafting,  running  at 
sixty  revolutions  per  minute.  There  were  two 
belts,  one  crossed,  for  raising  the  load,  and  the 
other  open,  for  lowering  it ; so  that  the  lift  was 
never  independent  of  the  engine.  The  belt 
pulleys  were  4 ft.  diameter ; the  fast  pulleys 
5 in.  wide,  and  the  loose  ones  10  in.  wide,  to 
allow  either  belt  to  run  loose,  while  the  other 
one  was  driving;  or,  when  the  cage  was  stand- 
ing, to  allow  both  belts  to  run  on  the  loose 
pulleys.  The  lever  for  shifting  the  belts  was 
attached  to  the  hand-rope,  and  by  pulling  this 
up  (when  it  was  required  to  raise  a load)  or  by 
pulling  it  down  (when  the  cage  was  to  descend) 
the  belt  lever  was  raised  or  depressed,  shifting 
either  belt  on  to  its  fast  pulley,  as  required. 
When  it  was  desired  to  bring  the  cage  to  rest, 
the  hand-rope  was  brought  to  its  mid-position, 
and  both  belts  were  at  once  shifted  to  the  loose 
pulleys.  At  the  same  moment  a brake  came 
into  operation,  powerful  enough  to  sustain  the 
cage  at  any  level  with  a heavier  load  than  was 
likely  to  be  placed  upon  it.  The  actual  driving 
of  the  lifts  was  effected  by  the  friction  of  the 
ropes  in  the  grooved  roped  pulleys,  worked  off 
the  belt  pulley  shaft  by  gearing,  arranged  to 
give  a rate  of  travel  of  1 ft.  per  second  to  the 
cage.  All  the  rope  pulleys  were  4 ft.  diameter, 
which  allowed  the  ropes  to  run  easily  round 
them  without  any  undue  straining  of  the  fibres, 
which  might  occur  with  ropes  of  about  li  in. 
diameter  running  on  pulleys  of  smaller  size. 
Without  claiming  any  novelty  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  lifts,  I would  observe  that  they 
worked  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  utmost 
reliance  conld  be  placed  on  their  safety. 

Chains,  or  wire  ropes,  are  preferred  by  some 
to  hemp  ropes,  and  power-lifts  are  frequently 
constructed  without  balance-weights,  the  chain 
or  rope  being  wound  on  a drum  when  the  cage  is 
raised,  and  by  allowing  it  to  descend  by  its  own 
weight,  plus  the  load.  In  confined  places  this  is 
convenient,  as  no  space  is  required  for  the 
balance-weight,  whioh  must  have  the  same 
travel  as  the  cage.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  when  the  balance-weight  is  not  employed, 
the  weight  of  the  cage,  which  in  a large  life  is 
considerable,  must  be  added  to  the  load  to  be 
raised.  And  in  the  descent  of  the  cage  and  its 
load,  the  Bafety  of  the  lift  depends  entirely  upon 
the  proper  working  of  the  brake.  Some  arrange- 
ment is  required  for  supporting  the  cage  when 
brought  to  rest  at  any  floor,  bo  that  men  may 
take  off  the  load  without  risk  of  the  cage  running 
down  while  they  are  in  the  lift. 

Water  power  is  frequently  need  to  work  lifts 
of  similar  construction  to  those  just  mentioned, 
by  means  of  chains  multiplying  the  motion  of 
the  ram.  Where  water  power  is  used  for  other 
purposes,  this  is  an  economical  and  efficient 
method  of  applying  power  to  lifts.  In  some 
districts,  water  is  supplied  in  the  mains  at  a 
considerable  pressure,  say  150  ft.  head ; with  a 
supply-pipe  of  requisite  size,  a hydraulic  piston 
or  ram  conld  be  worked  directly  off  the  main, 
without  needing  a steam  - engine  for  raising 
pressure  of  water  sufficient  for  a lift.  But  much 
higher  pressure  is  used,  as  a rule,  for  hydraulic 
lifts,  requiring  a steam  engine  for  pumping  the 
water  to  the  necessary  head,  and  an  accumu- 
lator, whioh  acts  as  a reservoir  of  the  power 
given  out  by  the  steam-engine  in  charging 


it.  I need  hardly  remark  that  the  accumu- 
lator consists  of  a cylinder  and  ram  of  large  Bize, 
the  ram  being  loaded  to  give  the  required 
pressure  for  working  the  hydraulic  lift.  It 
regulates  the  speed  of  the  engine,  by  partially 
closing  a throttle- valve  on  the  steam-pipe,  when 
the  plunger  is  near  the  top  of  its  stroke.  When 
the  working  of  the  lift  causes  the  plunger  of 
the  accumulator  to  descend,  the  throttle- valve 
is  opened  to  give  an  increased  production  of 
power.  In  the  hydraulic  lift  the  cage  is  not 
suspended  by  chains  or  ropes,  as  in  the  lifts 
already  described,  but  is  plaoed  on  the  head  of 
the  piston  or  plunger,  which  is  the  entire 
length  of  the  lift,  and  working  in  a cylinder 
sunk  into  the  earth.  Weights  are  employed  to 
balance  the  weight  of  the  cage  and  ram.  Lifts 
of  this  construction  may  certainly  be  regarded 
as  the  safest  that  can  be  used,  and  they  are 
usually  adopted  in  places  where  passengers  are 
to  be  raised  from  floor  to  floor.  Whatever  risk 
there  may  be  in  the  use  of  a lift  in  which  the 
cage  is  hung  from  a rope  or  chain,  is  avoided  in 
the  hydraulic  lift,  in  which  the  cage  is  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  pi  anger.  This  is  not  likely  to 
desoend  beyond  a safe  speed,  for,  even  if  a 
valve  should  break  or  a leak  occur  in  any  of  the 
connexions,  the  water  will  not  escape  from  the 
cylinder  fast  enough  to  permit  the  plunger  fall- 
ing suddenly. 

I may  mention  that  in  a hydraulic  lift  intended 
for  both  passengers  and  goods,  the  working  pres- 
sure in  the  cylinder  was  equal  to  250  ft.  head  of 
water.  The  water  was  supplied  by  a steam 
engine  of  20-h.p.,  pumping  from  a tank  in  the 
basement,  whioh  received  the  waste-water  from 
the  lift.  An  accumulator,  with  a plunger  36  in. 
in  diameter,  loaded  with  about  30  tons  weight, 
gave  the  required  pressure  of  water.  The  ram 
of  the  lift  was  11  in.  in  diameter,  having  a cage 
at  the  top  10  ft.  6 in.  by  4 ft.  6 in.  The 
greatest  load  intended  to  be  raised  by  this  lift 
was  3i  tons.  The  lift  was  started  and  stopped 
by  an  attendant  travelling  in  the  cage.  There 
were  two  balance-weights,  attached  by  chains 
to  the  top  of  the  cage,  balancing  the  weight  of 
the  cage  and  ram,  so  that  the  whole  power  was 
exerted  to  raise  the  load. 

It  may  be  said  of  hydraulic  lifts  that  there  is 
great  steadiness  in  their  working,  which, 
together  with  their  entire  safety,  renders  their 
use  desirable  for  passengers.  Although  there  is 
a loss  of  power  occasioned  by  the  constant 
quantity  of  water  needed  for  loads,  however 
variable  in  weight,  the  machinery  required  for 
water-power  has  much  in  its  favour ; it  is  simple 
in  its  construction,  and  it  needs  very  little 
attention.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  cost  of 
a hydraulic  lift  is  large,  when  compared  with 
that  of  a lift  worked  by  steam-power  alone. 
Where  a goods-lift  is  required,  in  places  where 
water-power  is  not  used  for  other  purposes  one 
worked  directly  off  the  engine  offers  as  econo- 
mical and  convenient  a means  of  raising  heavy 
loads  as  the  hydraulic  lift. 

I Lave  understood  that  in  some  of  the  hotels 
in  the  United  States  lifts  are  made  with  a large 
screw  running  up  the  whole  height  of  the 
building.  This  is  caused  to  revolve  in  either 
direction  by  a steam-engine  at  the  bottom,  and 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  cage,  to  the 
bottom  of  which  rollers  are  fixed,  working  in 
the  thread  of  the  screw  and  forming  a nut. 
This  appears  to  be  a safe  means  of  supporting 
the  cage,  and  it  avoids  the  necessity  of  sinking 
a cylinder  far  below  the  basement  of  the  build- 
ing, such  as  is  required  in  the  hydraulic  lift. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A special  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Friday,  the  1st  inst., 
convened  by  the  committee,  iu  response  to  a 
requisition,*  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a 
proposal  for  the  alteration  of  Rule  XVU.  to  the 
effect  that  the  entrance- fee  for  new  members 
should  in  future  (i.e.,  after  the  present  session) 
be  one  guinea  instead  of  half  a guinea.  Mr.  E. 
B.  1’ Anson,  vice-president,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave  submitted  a motion 
in  favour  of  the  alteration,  whioh,  he  urged,  was 
desirable  and  necessary  with  a view  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  library  by  the  put  chase  of 
more  books.  An  additional  reason  for  the 
entrance-fee  being  increased  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Association  Travelling  Studentship, 
for  which  any  member  of  the  specified  age  would 
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be  eligible  to  compete,  even  although  he  had 
only  juBt  joined  the  Association. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stannua  seoonded  the  proposition, 
and  urged  that  it  was  eminently  necessary  to 
spend  more  money  on  the  library,  which,  excel- 
lent as  it  was,  was  far  from  being  able  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  members. 

Mr.  Blashill,  without  formally  moving  an 
j amendment,  opposed  the  motion,  for  which,  he 
said,  no  valid  reasons  had  been  adduced.  He 
protested  against  what  he  regarded  as  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  existing  and  older 
j members  of  the  Association  to  sell  its  privileges 
at  a higher  rate  than  they  had  themselves  paid 
I for  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Association.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that  the 
treasury  of  the  Association  was  at  such  a low 
ebb  as  to  call  for  the  proposed  change,  which  he 
could  not  but  think  would  have  a very  serious 
effect  on  the  welfare  of  the  Association,  and  even 
of  the  profession,  by  deterring  young  men  just 
entering  upon  life  from  taking  advantage  of 
the  help  which  the  Association  was  calculated 
; to  give  them. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  treasurer,  said  it 
was  quite  true  that  the  present  resources  of 
the  Association  were  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost 
of  its  work  as  now  oarried  on,  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  with  addi- 
tional funds  they  could  make  the  Association 
: more  useful  to  the  members.  He  should  be 

sorry  to  see  any  step  taken  which  should  tend 
to  check  the  prosperity  of  the  Association,  but  it 
! could  not  be  denied  that  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  members  entering  at  the  present  time  were 
far  greater  than  those  available  some  years  ago. 

The  discussion  was  continued  for  some  time 
with  what  may  be  termod  animated  prolixity, 
Mr.  Hampden  VV.  Pratt,  Mr.  R.  Phen<5  Spiers, 

1 and  Mr.  Aston  Webb  arguing  in  favour  of  the 
proposed  change,  and  Mr.  Gotch  and  Mr.  R.  E. 
Smith  opposing  it.  It  was  pointed  out  by  one 
of  the  speakers  who  supported  the  motion  that 
i with  increased  means  the  Association  would 
probably  be  able  to  provide  a more  commodious 
meeting-room  than  the  present  one,  which  has 
for  Borne  time  past  been  inadequate  to  the  com- 
fortable accommodation  of  the  members  who 
I attend  to  hear  papers  read  and  discussed. 

Upon  being  put  to  the  meeting,  the  motion 
was  carried  by  a large  majority,  and  the  special 
meeting  terminated. 

The  business  of  the  ordinary  general  meeting 
was  then  proceeded  with.  Nine  candidates  for 
membership  were  nominated,  and,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Eales,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were 
voted  to  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite  for  his  kindness  in 
i conducting  the  members  over  Exeter  Hall  on  the 
1 26th  ult.  It  was  announced  that  this  (Satur- 
i day)  the  9th,  a visit  would  be  paid  to  the  Church 
i of  St.  Mary  Overy,  Southwark.  It  was  also 

i announced  that  the  Surveying  Class  would  be 

i commenced  early  in  May. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett  then  read  a paper  on 
1 “ Settlements,”  which  we  print  on  other  pages. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued, 

Mr.  Blashill  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
! author  of  the  paper,  whioh  he  characterised  as 
j most  instructive  and  valuable  to  the  members 
! Mr.  Riddett  had  thoroughly  hit  the  right  nails 
on  their  respective  heads. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Smith,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
i said  the  paper  was  an  extremely  important  one. 

I His  experience  was  that  the  advice  given  by 
the  author  with  respect  to  builders  was  the 
soundest  and  best,  as  well  as  the  most  just. 

',\  There  could  be  very  little  doubt  about  it  that 
many  of  those  members  of  the  profession  who 
I stuck  so  closely  to  the  artistic  Bide  of  their  work 
I!  were  bad  at  figures,  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
i men  with  clear  heads  and  well-formed  minds, 
and  known  as  architectural  surveyors,  coming 

i forward  to  help  in  “settlements.” 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  said  he  should  like  to  add  his 

ii  testimony  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  with  which 
I:  Mr.  Riddett’ s paper  had  been  listened  to  by  the 
l members.  As  to  the  payment  for  quantities,  he 
il  thought  that  the  best  course  was  invariably  to 
i let  the  client  know  that  such  a payment  was 
(>  made.  As  to  testing  the  ground  with  the  view 
> to  seeing  what  foundations  would  be  required, 
i trial  borings  were  very  desirable,  although  not 

always  reliable.  The  valuation  of  “extras”  as 
1 they  occurred  was  a desirable  course  to  pursue 
when  it  is  possible,  but  under  some  oircum- 
I stances  that  would  be  a more  costly  method  of 
1 procedure  than  leaving  the  extras  to  be  valued 
I all  together  at  the  end  according  to  the  sealed 
3 oontract  prices. 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  observed  that  he  was  very 
I glad  to  hear  Mr.  Riddett  say  that  he  did  not 


regard  the  whole  race  of  builders  as  a race  of 
rogues.  There  was  a certain  class  of  people 
who  entered  upon  building  contracts  with  that 
fixed,  but  very  unjust  impression, — an  impres- 
sion for  which,  so  far  as  his  experience  went, 
there  was  no  ground  whatever.  In  a great 
many  building  contracts  difficulties  arose  owing 
to  the  interference  of  the  client,  and  eminently 
to  that  of  the  olient’s  wife.  Some  people  seemed 
to  think  that  when  they  had  contracted  to  have  a 
house  built,  the  builder  would  be  able  to  be  quite 
oblivious  of  the  contract  drawings,  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  many  things  which,  although 
undoubtedly  “ very  nice,”  would  have  to  be  paid 
for.  He  thought  it  was  a very  desirable  course, 
and  one  likely  to  save  trouble  and  disappoint- 
ment in  the  end,  for  the  architect  to  acquaint 
the  client  with  “ extras  ” as  they  accrued.  The 
client  should  also  be  given  distinctly  to  under- 
stand that  anything  that  went  beyond  the  draw- 
ings and  specifications  was  an  “ extra,”  and  that 
to  refuse  to  pay  the  builder  for,  say,  a pair  of 
doors  not  in  the  specification  was  as  reasonable 
as  to  expect  the  first  person  he  met  in  the  street 
to  give  him  a five-pound  note.  Of  course,  as 
contracts  were  at  present  drawn,  the  position  of 
builders  would  be  unbearably  onerous  but  for 
the  honourable  line  of  conduct  which  it  was 
happily  the  custom  for  architects  to  pursue  as 
arbiters  between  clients  and  builders.  Serious 
hardships  would  often  result  if  architects  were 
to  take  an  unreasonably  exacting  view  of  all  the 
olauses  which  were  put  into  building  con. 
tracts.  He  cordially  supported  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Riddett  for  his  extremely  able 
and  entertaining  paper. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  said  that  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Riddett  a dry  subject  had  been  made  enter- 
taining as  well  as  instructive.  One  of  the  main 
points  which  Mr.  Riddett  had  mentioned  was 
the  question  of  orders  for  additional  works, 
which,  of  course,  should  be  given  in  writing,  and 
in  a formal  way.  But  many  architects  who 
adopted  that  course  at  the  commencement  of  a 
job  gave  it  up  before  very  long,  and  from  very 
good  reasons.  The  difficulty  was  to  carry  it  out 
thoroughly,  because  the  architect  often  intended 
an  “extra”  to  be  set  against  some  omission. 
Directly  anything  of  that  sort  arose  architects 
were  apt  to  at  once  put  aside  their  intentions  of 
giving  formal  written  orders.  For  his  own  part 
he  had  always  endeavoured  to  give  written 
orders  for  extras,  either  by  letter  or  by  some  kind 
of  form,  but  he  had  not  attempted  to  carry  snch 
a practice  right  through,  because  points  of 
detail  prevented  it.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  prime-cost  prioes,  Mr.  Riddett  seemed  to 
think  that  architects  caused  a difficulty  when 
they  did  not  add  the  prime-cost  prices,  but  he 
(Mr.  Pratt)  thought  that  the  difficulty  arose 
when  they  did  add  the  prioes.  He  thought  that 
the  real  difficulty  was  that  architects  oould  not 
get  at  the  prime-cost  prices.  Even  if  they  in- 
serted a clause  in  the  specification  that  the 
prime-cost  prices  were  to  be  taken,  and  that  the 
builder  was  to  add  on  something  in  his  estimate 
for  his  profit,  the  architect  did  not  then  get  at 
the  exact  price  of  the  article.  Even  if  the  invoices 
were  produced  they  were  not  always  reliable 
guides.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  builders 
were  rogues,  but  manufacturers  were  too  prone 
to  resort  to  the  baneful  system  of  commissions. 
With  regard  to  sub-contractors,  Mr.  Riddett 
thought  it  advisable  for  architects  to  recognise 
them,  but  such  recognition  was,  in  Mr.  Pratt’s 
opinion,  likely,  under  some  circumstances,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  due  progress  of  the  work.  He 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  a olause  in  his 
contracts  to  the  effeot  that  no  sub-contractor 
would  be  allowed  to  do  work  on  the  job  unless 
recognised  by  the  architect  as  a sub-contractor, 
but  he  had  always  found  it  advisable  not  to  put 
too  strict  an  interpretation  on  such  a clause. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  E.  B.  I’ Anson)  then  put 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  meeting,  and  it  was 
carried  with  much  applause. 

Mr.  Riddett.  in  reply,  said  that  in  the 
paper  he  distinctly  advocated  that  the  olient 
should  be  informed  by  the  architect  that  he  (the 
client)  paid  the  surveyor’s  fees  for  measuring, 
but  there  were  clients  and  clients.  He  was  very 
glad  to  find  that  the  experience  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  spoken  was  confirmatory  of  his  own 
with  regard  to  the  majority  of  the  builders  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact.  As  to  the  valua- 
tion of  extras  as  they  accrued,  that  could  not 
be  done  except  by  opening  the  sealed  prices,  and, 
all  things  considered,  he  thought  it  was  the 
best  course  to  leave  them  to  be  valued  at  the  finish 
of  the  job.  On  the  question  of  prime-cost 
prices,  he  knew  something  of  the  difficulties 


that  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Pratt,  but  he 
supposed  that  if  the  builder  got  a reasonable 
profit  on  his  outlay  there  shonld  be  no  real  diffi- 
culty. With  regard  to  sub-contractors,  it  was 
not  a question  whether  architects  would  or 
would  not  recognise  them  in  many  parts  of  the 
country ; they  must  recognise  them.  Their 
recognition  enabled  the  architect  the  better 
to  superintend  the  work  they  were  doing. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Riddett  observed  that,  although 
an  old  member  of  the  Association,  he  had  that 
evening  for  the  first  time  ventured  to  address  it 
from  its  platform. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


ORNAMENT,  HISTORICALLY  AND 
CRITICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION. 

Mr.  Statiiam  delivered  the  third  lecture  of 
this  conrsb*  on  Thursday,  the  31st  ult.  Com- 
mencing with  a reference  to  Celtic  ornament, 
the  lecturer  observed  that  the  reason  why 
he  had  included  it  in  the  programme  of  the 
present  lecture  was  because  the  latter  would 
deal  a great  deal  with  Eastern  and  Mediaeval 
ornament,  — not  that  Celtic  ornament  was 
specially  connected  with  those  schools  of  orna- 
ment historically,  but  because  it  represented  in 
an  almost  typical  form  the  quality  which  runa 
through  a great  deal  of  Saracenic  and  Arabian 
ornament.  A great  deal  of  the  latter  was  what 
miglit  be  called  “ the  ornament  of  ingenuity.” 
What  was  known  as  Celtic  ornament  comprised 
anoient  Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  ornament.  The 
most  remarkable  developments  of  it  had  been 
found  in  the  illuminations  of  anoieat  Irish  MSS., 
and  upon  carved  stones  in  Wales.  How  ifc 
originated  was  hardly  known,  but  it  had  an 
obvious  connexion  with  Byzantine  forms,  and  it 
was  extremely  probable  that  in  the  oourse  of 
the  Bpread  of  Christianity  westward  in  the 
fifth  or  sixth  centuries,  ornamental  forms  of 
Byzantine  type  were  brought  to  these  islands,, 
and  became  developed  into  a special  type  distinct 
from  that  of  any  other  school.  Celtic  ornament 
was  essentially  “ the  ornament  of  ingenuity,” 
not  the  highest  and  most  intellectual  class  of 
ornament,  but  still  possessing,  much  of  it,  great 
interest,  and  remarkable  for  the  wonderfully 
patient  elaboration  displayed  in  its  interlaced 
forms.  Having  referred  to  the  peculiarities  of  tho 
“ grotesques  ” occurring  in  Celtic  art,  the  lecturer 
proceeded  to  speak  of  Saraoenio  ornament,  of 
which  Arabic  ornament  was  one  development  and 
Moresque  a higher  and  more  artistio  develop- 
ment. The  characteristics  of  Arabic  ornament 
w;ere,  partly,  a very  large  employment  of  what 
might  bo  termed,  from  a cursory  inspection  of 
it,  ingenious  puzzle-making  (although  the  basis 
of  a great  deal  of  it  was  a very  Bimple,  geome- 
trical one) ; the  peculiar  use  of  conventional 
forms  which  seemed,  to  some  extent,  dictated 
by  the  forms  of  natural  vegetation, but  whioh  were, 
in  fact,  very  far  removed  from  such  forms ; and 
the  entire  absence  of  any  representation  of  the 
human  or  animal  forms,  such  representations 
being  forbidden  on  religious  grounds.  Com- 
pelled to  avoid  these  representations,  the 
designers  of  Arabic  and  Moresque  ornament 
were  obliged  to  devote  their  thoughts  to  tho 
elaboration  of  a class  of  ornament  which  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  thoughtful  ever 
invented  by  man,  and  its  development  under 
the  conditions  named  afforded  one  of  many  other 
instances  in  the  history  of  art,  how,  when  art- 
growth  was  prevented  in  one  direction,  it 
blossomed  forth  in  some  other  quarter. 
Moresque  ornament  was  characterised  by  still 
greater  ingenuity  and  beauty,  although  in  some 
of  its  forms  it  was  more  the  ornament  of  inge- 
nuity than  the  ornament  of  art,  only  beooming 
beautiful  when  artistically  coloured.  In  the 
finest  types  of  Moorish  ornament  we  had  a 
system  of  flowing  ornament  carried  over 
a surface,  though  distributed  on  a geometrical 
basis  into  equally  divided  spaces,  but  with  an 
amount  of  elaboration  and  beauty  whioh  took 
from  it  all  appearance  of  its  being  mechanically 
repeated.  Mauy  of  the  designs  are  on  two  or 
three  different  planes.  By  the  kindness  of  the 
authorities  of  the  South  Kensirgton  Museum, 
Mr.  Statham  was  enabled  to  exhibit  some  highly- 
finsbed  facsimile  diagrams  of  Moorish  ornament 
from  the  Alhambra  and  other  buildings.f  To 


* For  notices  of  previous  lectures  see  pp.  383,  415,  ante. 
t These,  wo  understand,  were  from  some  portfolios  of 
very  fine  illustrntive  drawings  in  the  Art  Library  at  South 
Kensington,  originally  made  for,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of,  the  late  Mr.  Wornum. 
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pass  from  Saracenic  to  Indian  ornament  was  to 
take  a very  remarkable  leap,  for  it  might  be  said, 
puttiog  it  broadly,  that  such  a transition  was  one 
from  an  ornament  of  geometry  and  ingenuity  to 
one  of  flowers.and  the  transition  would  have  been 
still  more  remarkable  if  Persian  ornament  had 
been  included.  In  a very  great  deal  of  Indian 
ornament,  natural  forms,  and  especially  those  of 
plants  and  flowers,  were  imitated  in  a manner 
that  was  highly  realistic.  Indian  ornament  was, 
indeed,  very  much  closer  to  nature  than  that  of 
the  Greeks.  One  reason  for  this  was  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  a large  proportion  of 
Indian  ornamental  art  was  applied  to  textile 
fabrics,  to  which  such  realistic  forms  as  had 
been  referred  to  were  as  suitable  as  they 
were  unsuitable  to  architectural  requirements. 
Indian  and,  indeed,  Eastern  ornameutists  gene- 
rally, did  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  define  their  ornament  in 
the  methodical  way  that  the  Greeks  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  the  Gothic  artists  did.  Oriental 
omamentists  generally  seemed  to  be  much  more 
guided  by  feeling  than  by  the  consideration  of 
giving  logical  arrangement  to  their  work,  as 
would  be  especially  seen  when  they  came  to 
speak  of  Japanese  ornament.  Having,  by  means 
of  Indian  shawls  and  other  textile  productions 
(lent  from  the  “circulation  department”  at 
South  Kensington),  pointed  out  in  detail  some  of 
the  ohief  characteristics  of  Indian  ornament,  the 
lecturer  proceeded  to  treat  of  Gothic  ornament. 
In  the  previous  lecture,  he  had  defined  Byzantine 
ornament  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
antique  and  the  Mediaeval  schools.  He  now 
traced  the  gradual  development  from  the  Roman- 
esque to  Norman  and  Gothic  in  its  various 
phases,  and  was  able  to  make  his  observations 
more  interesting  and  intelligible  to  his  audience 
by  means  of  an  interesting  collection  of  casts, 
kindly  lent  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  the 
well-known  architectural  sculptors.  He  showed 
that  in  the  early  forms  of  Norman  detail 
there  was  very  little  naturalistic  ornament, 
and  that  Gothic  architecture  in  its  prime  was 
characterised  by  deeply-sunk  mouldings  and 
deeply  under-cut  oarving,  giving  life  and  vigour 
to  the  buildings  of  the  period.  He  incidentally 
noticed  some  of  the  extremely  beautiful  natural- 
istic carving  at  Southwell  Minster,  and  proceeded 
to  show  that  the  decadence  of  Gothicarchitecture 
was  marked  by  shallow,  ill-designed  mouldings 
and  by  carving  in  low  relief  having  the  effect  of 
< Wpliqud  work,  rather  than  of  ornament  develop, 
ing  from  the  architecture. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  lecture  of  theoourse 
was  delivered  on  Thursday  last.  It  may  be 
added  that  each  of  the  lectures  has  been  illus- 
trated by  a large  number  of  wall-diagrams, 
supplied  by  the  lecturer,  besides  the  objects 
lent  from  South  Kensington  and  elsewhere. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  John  Ford  Gould,  of  Barnstaple,  a well- 
known  architect  in  the  West  of  England,  died 
suddenly  in  London  laet  week.  He  left  Barn- 
staple to  make  arrangements  for  restoring  a 
church  at  Bristol,  on  Monday,  the  28th  ult.,  and 
went  on  from  that  city  the  next  day  to  town. 
The  following  morning  he  was  found  dead  in 
bed  at  the  Horse-shoe  Hotel,  Tottenham-court- 
road.  Mr.  Gould  was  the  son  of  Mr.  R.  D. 
Gould,  the  present  borough  surveyor  of  Barn- 
staple, and  had  an  extensive  local  practice, 
particularly  in  church  restoration.  He  was  an 
artist  of  no  mean  ability,  and  his  tastes  were 
of  the  higher  order.  He  did  much  good  work. 
One  of  his  best  efforts  wa3  the  restoration  of 
Winkleigh  Church  (referred  to  in  these  columns, 
November  29th,  1873),  but  in  every  part  of  the 
county,  as  well  as  in  Cornwall,  his  work,  eccle- 
siastical or  secular,  is  to  be  found.  His  eye  for 
colour  was  most  refined,  and  his  mouldings — he 
delighted  in  Early  Decorated  work — were  always 
beautiful.  Mr.  Gould  was  never  married  • 
although  comparatively  ^ young  man, — he  was 
but  little  over  forty, — his  health  had  been  indif- 
ferent for  several  years,  and  his  sudden  end  was 
not  wholly  unexpected.  One  of  Mr.  Gould’s 
churches,  that  of  Sheepwash  (his  last  work),  is 
to  be  opened  this  month. 


Tlia  Redruth.  Cemetery  Chapel,  Corn- 
wall, has  now  been  completed  by  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  John  R.  Julian  & Sons,  of  Truro,  and 
taken  over  by  the  Burial  Board  in  connexion 
with  the  new  burial  ground,  which  has  been 
rooently  obtained,  laid  out,  and  enclosed  by  Mr. 
John  Willey,  architect,  late  of  Redruth. 


QUESTIONS  IN  COLOUR. 

Sir, — Once  more  I would  ask  leave  for  space 
in  your  valuable  journal  wherein  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  neglected  and  confused  state  of  what 
would  be  a fascinating  science,  viz., — “ Colour.” 
“ The  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  colour  is,  at 
present,  almost  wholly  neglected,  as  was  once 
the  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  voice,”  says  Dr. 
Jefferies,  in  the  Society  of  Arts  Journal  in  Augnst 
last.  We  cannot  wonder  that  it  is  so  wfea 
we  consider  how  utterly  confusing  and  contra- 
dictory is  the  amount  of  information  on  the 
subject,  from  the  time  Newton  first  decomposed 
a solar  ray  to  the  latest  information  on  the 
subject,  i.e.,  that  of  Professor  Rood  (“  Modern 
Chromates.”) 

To  attempt  to  arrange  the  facts  and  observa- 
tions (f  Newton,  Herschell,  Bunsen,  Young, 
Aii ey,  Maxwell,  Diaper,  Field,  Chevreuil,  Stokes, 
Abney  (the  photographer),  Goethe,  and  Rood, 
into  a homogeneous  whole,  would  require  a 
volume.  But  there  are  still  questions  that  at 
present  are  explained  on  no  definite  theory,  and 
since  these  questions  are  of  primary  importance 
in  the  practical  application  of  colour  to  the 
decorative  and  fine  arts,  I wish  to  endeavour,  by 
calling  attention  to  them  in  your  widely-read 
journal,  to  arrange  them  on  a more  satisfactory 
basis.  They  are  the  questions  of  absorption  and 
contrast  of  colours  and  “ complementaries.” 
The  first,  that  of  absorption,  has  principally  to 
do  with  the  physical  principles  of  colour.  Con- 
trast is  concerned  with  material  (i.e.,  coloured 
surfaces)  colours,  and  has  to  be  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  visual  impressions,  thereby 
bringing  the  physiological  sensation  of  vision 
into  the  explanation;  and  “complementaries” 
have  especially  to  do  with  this  physiological  im- 
pression or  sensation  of  sight. 

Having  made  the  subject  of  colour  a study  for 
some  considerable  time  past,  and  during  the  last 
few  months  been  practically  endeavouring  to 
popularise  it, — it  is  a wonder  to  me  that  it  has 
been  allowed  to  slumber  so  long,  for  even  the 
most  minute  object  we  turn  our  eyes  to  we 
observe  has  colour  of  some  sort,  and  yet 
observers  seem  never  to  have  asked  themselves 
to  what  cause  such  colouration  is  due.  I am 
not  a mere  theorist  alone,  but  have  in  many 
cases  experimentally  proved  the  following 
theoretical  principles  to  be  true.  With  the 
question  of  absorption,  however,  I have  not 
sufficiently  extended  the  experiments  as  to 
prove  the  fo®owing  theory,  but  have  sought  an 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  in  Young’s  ex- 
planation of  the  colours  of  “ striated  surfaces 
and  of  thin  plates  ” (vol.  92  Phil.  Trans.  1802). 

Absorption. — A coloured  surface,  say  red,  is  sup- 
posed to  owe  its  colour  to  the  following  idea:  a 
solar  ray  of  light  is  composed  of  an  innumerable 
number  of  light-waves  travelling  at  different 
speeds ; seven  of  these  waves  produce  appre- 
ciable different  colours, — red, orange,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  and  violet  (it  matters  not  whether  we 
reject  violet  or  not  for  the  present  explanation). 
Now,  these  seven  rays  falling  on  a surface 
cause  that  surface  to  reflect  one  of  these  seven 
colours,  in  our  present  case  red,  and  the  reflected 
rays  striking  the  organ  of  vision,  the  sensation 
of  red  is  produced.  What  now  has  become  of  the 
other  six  colour-rays  ? Our  physicists  tell  us 
they  have  been  absorbed.  Chevreuil  teaches  us 
that  not  an  iota  of  matter  or  force  is  wasted  in 
Nature ; therefore  if  these  six  rays  are  absorbed 
they  must,  perforce,  be  performing  some  duty 
or  action  in  the  body  that  has  sucked  or 
swallowed  them  up,  and  therefore  we  should 
be  justified  in  expecting  to  see  a change  of 
state  in  the  constitution  of  the  body ; but  physi- 
cists have  not  endeavoured  to  trace  out  if  there 
be  any  Buch  action.  I think,  therefore,  that 
the  following  explanation  is  a more  satisfactory 
one.  It  is  a well-known  fact  in  mechanics,  or 
the  science  of  forces,  that  if  two  opposing  forces, 
equal  to  each  other  in  every  respect,  meet,  the 
effect  is  nil , — e.g.,  if  two  sound  waves,  equal 
to  each  other,  meet  so  that  the  crest  of  one 
coincides  with  the  trough  of  the  other,  the  effect 
is  silence ; or,  in  other  words,  destruction  of 
effect.  Let  us  apply  this  principle  to  that  of 
light. 

First,  we  have  the  solar  ray  given  off ; this 
ray,  as  we  have  said,  consists  of  seven  different 
rays,  causing  Beven  distinct  colour  sensations, 
and  each  of  these  colour-producing  rays  (colour 
is  not  inherent  in  them,  but  is  a physiological 
sensation  caused  by  the  mechanism  of  the  eyes 
and  brain)  has  a different  wave  light,  that  of  the 
red  being  longest,  1 -39,000th  part  of  an  inch,  and 
that  of  the  violet  the  shortest,  1-57, 000th  part  of 


an  inch  ; necessarily  from  this  we  should  infer 
that,  since  all  the  rays  have  to  travel  the  same 
distance,  that  of  the  space  between  the  sun  and 
earth,  the  vibrations  of  the  red-producing  rav 
would  be  fewer  than  that  producing  the  blue 
sensation,  since  its  wave  light  is  longer.  Such 
we  find  is  the  case.  Well,  then,  when  this  solar 
ray  falls  on  a surface,  may  we  not  oonsider  the 
molecular  structure  is  such  that  it  can  only 
sympathise  with  the  lengthof  wave  of  one  of  them, 
— as  for  example  the  red, — and  that  the  remaining 
six  are  unaffected  by  it,  but,  reflected  back  in 
the  path  of  the  incident  ray,  the  crest  of  the  re- 
flected ray  meets  with  the  trough  of  the  incident 
ray,  or  vice  versd,  and  so  destruction  of  effect  is 
the  result  P 

With  the  red  ray,  however,  the  object  on 
which  it  falls  has  sympathised  with  it,  owing 
to  the  molecular  condition  of  its  constituents 
being  able  to  appreciate  a vibration  of 
1-39, 000th  of  an  inch.  Thus,  the  incident  ray 
has  sunk  1-39, 000th  of  an  inch  into  the  surface 
of  the  object,  has  been  reflected,  and  sent  forth 
again  from  the  surface  at  the  same  rate  of 
vibration. 

With  a surface  that  causes  the  sensation  of 
violet,  we  must  suppose  that  the  molecular 
structure  of  the  object  can  only  respond  to 
vibrations  whose  wave-light  is  1-57, 000th  part 
of  an  inch,  and  therefore  reflects  that  and  no 
other. 

Now,  according  to  its  absorption  showing 
the  body  would  be  capable  of  appreciating 
all  the  seven  rays,  but  six  would  be  swallowed 
up,  and  the  seventh  only  cause  any  visual  effect. 
But  then  the  question  arises,  What  are  these  six 
absorbed  rays  doing  ? They  cannot  be  wasted, 
but  must  be  doing  some  action,  and  if  so,  what  ? 
Is  it  not  more  feasible  to  suppose  that,  dis- 
gusted with  the  Don-reception  of  them  by  the 
object, — owing  to  its  incapability,  from  its  mole- 
cular structure,  of  responding  to  them, — they 
have  returned  in  the  path  whence  they  came, 
and  returned  in  suoh  a way  (crest  meeting 
trough  or  vice  versd)  that  neutralisation  of  the 
incident  ray  ii  the  result  P Fora  substance  that 
can  reflect  a vibration  of  l-39,000th  of  an  inch 
cinnot  be  supposed  to  reflect  one  of  l-57,OOOth 
of  an  inch  without  causing  some  physical 
change.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  after  a 
vibration  whose  amplitude  of  vibration  is 
1-39, 000th  of  an  inch  has  struck  an  object 
able  to  respond  to  it,  the  only  physical  action  it 
undergoes  is  that  of  reflection,  the  reflected  ray 
being  in  a similar  condition  to  the  incident 
ray. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  volume  of  the 
“ Philosophical  Transactions  ” already  mentioned , 
he  will,  I think,  be  convinced  of  this  after  he 
has  studied  the  illustrations  therein  given  by 
Young.  I would  very  much  like  to  reproduce 
them  here,  but  fear  I am  already  trespassing 
on  the  valuable  space  of  this  journal. 

As  a practical  proof,  however,  of  the  above 
theory,  I would  offer  the  following  : — Hold  a 
prism  before  a luminous  source,  so  that  a 
spectrum  of  the  seven  colours  is  thrown  on  to  a 
white  surface ; each  colour  is  seen  distinctly 
If  now  a red  Burface  be  substituted  for  the 
white  one,  only  the  red  spectral  colour  will  be 
reflected,  and  blackness, — indication  of  destruc- 
tion of  effect, — where  the  other  six  colours 
before  appeared.  In  explanation  of  this  pheno- 
menon of  blackness,  I cannot  but  reiterate  what 
I have  already  said,  that  the  molecular  condi- 
tion of  the  red  body  is  only  able  to  respond  to 
the  red  wave-length,  all  the  other  wave-lengths 
being  reflected  iu  the  path  of  their  incident  ray, 
whereby  the  action  of  each  incident  ray  is 
neutralised,  and  the  effect  is  nil,  or  blackness 
(absence  of  effect).  However,  enough  of 
“ absorption  ” for  the  present ; we  now  consider, 

Contrast  of  Colour  v.  Complementaries. — The 
laws  of  contrast  and  “complementaries”  were 
specially  treated  by  Chevreuil,  and  we  might  say 
almost  exhaustively,  and  as  they  were  set  forth 
by  him,  so  are  they  now  received  as  infallible. 
Appreciating  his  immense  and  zealous  labours 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  colour,  I,  however, 
cannot  slavishly  accept  all  his  dicta.  The  con- 
trast of  colours  is  the  portion  of  the  subject 
that  especially  affects  decorators,  artists, 
painters,  manufacturers,  designers,  and  all  mani- 
pulators of  coloured  surfaces  ; ther.-fore  I want 
to  lay  the  following  facts  before  the  reader. 

Chevreuil  is  an  advocate  for  Field’s  three- 
primary theory ; that  is,  he  maintains  that  red, 
yellow,  and  blue  are  primary  colours,  and  that 
green,  purple,  violet,  and  orange  are  secondary 
ones  ; and,  moreover,  that  these  secondary  hues 
are  complementary  to  the  primaries.  Thus 
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Field  demonstrated  (I  do  not  say  whether  his 
conclusions  are  incontestable  or  not,  as  we  are 
not  now  discussing  the  subject  of  primary 
colours)  that  yellow,  red,  and  blue  are  primary 
colours,  because  those  colours  when  looked  at 
from  a material  point  of  view, — i.e.,  that  of 
concrete  colours,  as  pigments,  coloured  stuffs, 
Ac.,  in  contradistinction  to  physical  colours, 
that  of  coloured  lights,  Ac., — they  cannot  be 
split  up  into  other  colours  ; and  violet,  green, 
and  orange  he  considered  secondary  colours, 
because  violet  (or  purple)  can  be  produced  by 
mixing  red  and  blue  pigments  ; green  by  mixing 
blue  and  yellow  ; and  orange  by  mixing  red  and 
yellow;  and  these  “secondaries”  are  called 
complementary  colours,  because  their  consti- 
tuents are  the  remaining  two  primary  colours, 
e.<j.,  red  is  a primary,  and  its  complementary  is 
green,  because  green  is  composed  of  the  other 
two  primary  colours,  i.e.,  yellow  and  blue. 

Moreover,  he  thought  this  point  conclusively 
proved,  because  he  demonstrated  that  yellow 
has  an  equivalent  of  3,  red  of  5,  and  blue  of  8 
parts  ; that  is,  that  a ray  of  white  light,  which  he 
considered  was  made  up  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue 
rays,  consisted  of  a whole  of  16  parts.  And 
likewise  he  considered  that  harmony  of  colouring 
was  produced  when  either  all  these  primaries, 
or  a primary  and  its  complementary,  were  juxta- 
posed. These  conclusions  may  be  very  good 
when  confined  to  material  colours,  but  they 
are  not  fulfilled  when  physical  oolours  are  con- 
sidered. 

However,  Chevreuil  accepted  this  view,  and 
enlarged  it  by  a conception  of  his  own,  viz.,  that 
whenaprimary  was  viewed  byitself,  to  satisfy  har- 
mony, the  visual  organ  mentally  called  up  the 
complementary  to  the  primary  colour  looked  at ; 
thus  he  maintained  that  if  one  looked  at,  say 
a red,  for  some  few  seconds,  its  complementa'y 
green  was  conjured  up  by  the  visual  organs, 
thus  bringing  the  question  of  physiological 
efifeot  to  bear  on  the  point.  Moreover,  he 
carried  his  conception  so  far  as  to  say  that 
when  a primary  and  its  complementary  were 
juxtaposed,  they  mutually  heightened  each 
other,  because  (say  red  and  green  are  contiguous) 
red  calling  up  green  would  heighten  the  tone  of 
the  green,  and  green  oalling  up  red  heightens 
the  tone  of  the  red  surface  ; and  then  he  set  to 
work  to  carry  out  his  idea  under  every  circum- 
stance (which,  however,  we  cannot  now  go  into, 
but  would  refer  the  reader  to  “ Chevreuil  on 
Colour,”  translated  by  Span  ton,  1856),  and 
formulated  numerous  ruleB  of  “ Contrast  of 
Colour.” 

His  theory  of  contrast  has  been  almost 
universally  accepted  by  uninquiriog  minds,  pro- 
bably because  he  applied  it  in  every  conceivable 
way. 

Now,  according  to  this  theory  of  his,  if  a red 
and  blue  were  juxtaposed,  the  blue  would  be 
rendered  bluer  in  tone,  because  it  would  be 
looked  at  through  the  conjured-up  comple- 
mentary of  the  red,  i.e.,  green  which  has  blue 
in  it,  and  the  red  would  be  rendered  yellower 
for  an  analogous  reason. 

How  oan  we,  however,  reconcile  this  theory 
with  the  following  facts  ? Divide  a square  inch 
or  two  of  paper  into  squares  of  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch  square,  and  alternately  colour  these 
red  and  blue,  with  vermilion  and  cobalt  pig- 
ments. Partially  dose  the  eyeB  and  look  at  the 
coloured  surfaces  from  an  angle  of  about  45°: 
the  visual  impression  is  that  of  a violet  (or 
purple)  sensation ; look  along  the  edge  of  the 
paper,  i.e.,  let  the  ooloured  surface  make  an 
angle  of  about  5°  with  the  eyes,  — this  violet 
colour  is  then  much  better  perceived. 

Blue  and  yellow  squares  thus  juxtaposed  give 
a green  impression,  and  red  and  yellow  an 
orange  hue.  This  fact,  then,  is  entirely  discor- 
dant with  the  oonjured-up  complementary 
theory.  This  practical  way,  therefore,  of 
Studying  juxtaposition  of  colours  should  be  the 
one  decorators,  Ac.,  Bhould  adopt,  instead  of 
unquestionably  receiving  the  theory  of  “ comple- 
mentaries.”  Let  me  adduce  another  fact  in 
support  of  these  non-existent  “ complemen- 
taries.” 

Colour  an  inoh  or  two  red,  and  a similar 
amount  of  surface  blue,  and  place  these  coloured 
surfaces  at  right  angles  to  each  other : when 
looked  at  at  an  angle  of  45°,  the  line  of  meeting 
seems  filled  with  an  atmosphere  of  purple ; and 
if  the  blue  be  looked  directly  down  upon,  red  rays 
will  be  perceived  as  emanating  from  the  red 
surface,  and  tinge  the  blue  reflected  rays  with 
red,  and  again  raise  an  impression  of  purple; 
or  if  the  red  be  looked  at  in  this  way,  the  blue 
rays  proceeding  from  the  vertical  blue  surface 


will  conduce  to  a sensation  of  purple.  Since 
such  is  the  case,  we  see  that  the  law  of  oontrast 
is  erroneous,  and  that  the  theory  of  “comple- 
mentaries,”  as  conjured  up  by  Chevreuil,  is 
fallacious. 

How,  now,  can  we  explain  the  two  last-men- 
tioned phenomena  ? The  successive  coalescing 
periods  at  which  the  blue  and  red  reflected  rays 
meet  correspond  to  the  rate  at  which  the  violet 
ray  travels,  and  hence  are  productive  of  the 
impression  of  a violet  colour. 

I have  many  similar  facts  to  urge  in  favour 
of  this  idea,  but  for  the  present  I have  said 
enough  to  show  the  erroneous  and  unsatisfac- 
tory state  in  which  the  questions  of  comparison 
and  complementaries  are  at  present. 

I hope  these  lines  will  induce  those  competent 
to  deal  with  the  subject  to  bestow  some  atten- 
tion on  colour.  Henry  C.  Standage. 

r.S. — Since  the  publication  of  my  letter  in 
the  Society  of  Arts  Journal  for  August  27, 
wherein  I called  attention  to  the  want  of  a 
universal  standard  of  colour,  I have  come 
across  Radde’s  “ Universal  Colour  Scale,”  pub- 
lished some  time  since  by  a Continental  firm. 
This  oerlainly  should  be  better  known  and 
universally  adopted  by  all  manipulators  in 
colour. 


GRIMSBY  AND  ITS  TRADE. 

At  a time  not  very  distant,  the  locality  of 
what  is  now  Grimsby  and  its  growing  port  was 
such  a scene  as  Longfellow  pictures  m a 
“ thatch,  roofed  village,”  where  lived  “men 
whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that  water  the 
woodlands.”  There  was  a natural  harbour  even 
before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  first  year  of  this  century 
that  what  was  known  long  as  the  old  dock  was 
opened.  It  was  constructed  by  a private  com- 
pany, who  sold  it  long  afterwards  to  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway 
Company,  as  a water  terminus  to  their  port. 
The  latter  discovered  the  value  of  the  site  of 
the  port,  and  determined  to  increase  its  facilities 
for  traffic.  They  looked  to  the  opening  out  of 
the  foreign  trade,  and  determined  to  make  a 
large  new  dock.  The  first  pile  of  this  was  driven 
in  1846,  and  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  a 
year  or  two  later  by  Prince  Albert,  who  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  it  might  become  a new 
centre  of  life  with  the  vast  and  increasing  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  a “ most  important  link 
in  the  connexion  of  the  east  and  west.”  In  the 
year  1852  this  dock  was  opened  with  a state  and 
ceremony  which  has  been  not  always  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  the  opening  of  more  pretentious 
shipping  enterprises  on  the  past  coast.  Two 
years  later  it  was  visited  by  the  Queen,  and  the 
capabilities  of  the  port  were  pointed  out  to  her, 
and  through  her  to  the  world.  Other  works 
have  been  added  to  facilitate  trade  to  that 
port;  two  large  graving-docks,  “fish”  docks  for 
the  fishing-smacks,  a new  Union  dock,  opened  a 
year  or  so  ago,  and  a series  of  railways,  sidings, 
wharfs,  and  warehouses,  such  as  put  to  shame 
the  efforts  of  the  owners  of  some  more  import- 
ant ports.  The  effect  of  these  works  on  the 
trade  of  the  port  of  Grimsby  has  been  vast : 
instead  of  500  vessels  entering  inwards  and  out- 
wards, as  waB  the  case  about  thirty  years  ago, 
there  are  now  yearly  2,300  so  entered,  and  the 
tonnage  has  correspondingly  risen  from  130,000 
tons  to  between  700.000  and  800,000  tons, 
tolerably  equally  divided  between  the  two  trades. 

The  population  of  the  town  has  risen  rapidly  ; 
it  was  3,688  in  the  year  1841 ; it  rose  to  over 
8,000  in  the  decade  following,  to  11,000  by  1861 ; 
at  the  time  of  the  last  census  it  was  21,416 ; and 
it  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  it  is 
about  30,000,  an  estimate  that  will  be  speedily 
tested.  The  number  of  houses  has  risen  from 
956  to  about  6,000,  and  the  rateable  value 
from  7,9511.  to  70,0001.,  no  unfair  criteria  of  the 
growth  of  the  town  and  port.  The  official 
reports  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
shire Railway  show  that  the  coal  trade  of  the 
port  grows,  and  that  with  tolerable  rapidity. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  whilst  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  1878  the  quantity  of  coal 
shipped  was  127,498  tons,  chiefly  foreign,  and  in 
the  last  half  of  that  year  it  was  201,987  tons  ; 
in  the  first  half  of  1879  it  was  135,081  tons,  and 
in  the  last  half  of  that  year,  197,552  tons.  In 
the  last  year  the  quantities  were, — first  half, 
158,890  tons,  and  last  half,  234,985  tons,  so  that 
there  has  been  a very  large  increase  in  the  most 
recent  year, — of  over  70,000  tons.  This  gives 
to  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  4,0001. 


for  the  year,  which  must  be  considered  a very 
satisfactory  increase  even  on  the  very  large 
amount  that  that  great  Company  has  invested 
in  the  port  of  Grimsby.  It  proposes,  however, 
to  continue  to  develop  the  traffic,  and  to  expend 
a further  sum  of  45,000Z.  in  providing  additional 
facilities  for  the  increase  that  it  anticipates, 
and  it  seems  to  look  forward  to  the  growth  of 
that  branch  of  the  coal  trade  which  as  yet  has 
been  only  cultivated  on  a small  scale  at 
Grimsby, — that  of  the  coasting  coal  trade.  It 
is  not  certain  that  these  anticipations  will  be 
realised,  for  it  is  clear  that  below  the  Tees  the 
coasting  coal  trade  is  little  known  on  the  East 
Coast,  an  d'that  there  may  bo  very  good  reasons 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  when  out  of  the 
Northern  ooal-field  the  domain  of  railway-carried 
coal  is  entered  on,  and  it  will  need  very  great 
facilities  and  very  cheap  rates  and  expeditious 
carriage  of  coal  to  enable  sea-borne  Yorkshire 
coal  to  compete  with  that  borne  by  rail  to  the 
great  sources  of  consumption. 

Grimsby  may  be  said  as  yet  to  depend  in 
very  great  degree  on  the  export  and  import 
trade,  and  on  the  sea  fisheries.  Coal  and  timber 
and  fish  are  in  very  great  measure  its  staple 
trades.  And  it  is  evident  that  with  the  power- 
ful assistance  of  the  great  railway  company 
behind  it,  with  a oontinual  growth  of  its  shipping 
ports,  with  ready  communication  with  the  Conti- 
ninent,  and  with  abundant  room  for  growth, — 
that  growth  is  in  the  early  future  probable. 
Before  it  are,  with  the  ocean  only  practically 
between,  great  consuming  countries,  and  great 
exporting  countries  also,  so  that  it  would  appear 
that  with  the  mineral  wealth  behind  it,  and 
with  the  great  population  in  the  heart  of  York- 
shire and  Lancashire  in  the  mo3t  direct  com- 
munication with  it,  there  should  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  future.  Its  growth,  though  rapid, 
has  been  much  less  than  that  which  had  been 
expected  in  the  early  years  of  its  progress,  and 
it  has  certainly  not  shot  ahead  with  that  wonder- 
ful progress  that  has  been  known  in  the  north- 
eastern towns  of  Middlesbrough  and  West 
Hartlepool.  But  it  has  known  comparatively 
steady  growth,  and  with  the  agencies  that  are 
at  work  now  it  is  possible  that  ia  the  future 
it  may  make  more  rapid  progress.  With  the 
development  of  facilities  for  trade,  and  with  the 
growth  of  international  traffic,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  the  future  of  Grimsby  is  bound  up, 
and  that  now  promises  fairer  than  of  yore. 

In  the  dock-works  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company  have  in- 
vested over  2,000,000Z.,  and  they  have  now  a 
water  area  of  over  72  acres.  It  is  evident  from 
the  recent  attitude  of  the  ports  at  the  Bouth  of 
Yorkshire  and  the  district,  that  there  will  be  a 
struggle  for  the  growing  ooal  trade  of  that  part, 
more  especially  for  the  foreign  trade,  and  in  that 
struggle  the  port  of  Grimsby  will  take  no  mean 
part.  It  is  preparing  itself  to  claim  a full  share 
of  the  trade,  and  there  is  now  in  progress  in  its 
older  neighbour’s  district  an  inorease  of  facilities 
also.  On  that  struggle  and  on  the  attempts  of 
Grimsby  to  increaso  its  foreign  trade,  there  will 
be  great  interest  felt,  and  the  commercial  world 
will  certainly  look  with  curiosity  on  the  attempt 
of  the  young  port  to  develop  new  tradee. 


THE  DISCOVERIES  AT  OLYMPIA  AND 
GERMANY’S  SHARE. 

Tue  director  of  the  German  excavations  at 
Olympia,  Dr.  Tren,  ha3  presented  to  the  Greek 
Minister  of  Worship  and  Education  a catalogue 
of  the  antiquities  found  at  that  spot.  At  tho 
same  time  Dr.  Treu  has  mentioned  those  relics 
which,  in  conformity  with  the  terms  on  which 
the  German  Government  undertook  the  work  of 
excavation,  may  be  given  up  by  the  Greek 
Government  to  Germany.  In  this  catalogue 
there  appear  the  following  interesting  objeots  : 
— Class  1 consists  of  marble  statues  and  reliefs, 
and  comprises  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  the 
Nike  of  Paionios,  twenty-one  colossal  statues 
from  the  frieze  of  Paionios,  twenty  colossal 
statues  from  the  frieze  of  Alkamenes,  one  relief 
without  head,  three  half-finished  statues,  and 
seven  heads  belonging  to  the  metopes  of  the 
Temple  of  Zeus,  and  about  fifty  lions’  heads 
from  the  same  temple,  five  of  which,  being 
duplicates,  are  claimed  by  Germany.  Further, 
in  the  same  claBs  there  are  five  reliefs  from  the 
frieze  of  the  treasury  of  the  Megarensians,  one 
colossal  head  of  Hera  from  the  Heraion,  a head 
of  Eperast  with  an  arm  and  a foot,  a head  of  a 
soldier  of  Achaean  workmanship,  head  of  an 
Ephebos,  a small  statue  of  one  of  the  Eumenides, 
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a colossal  statue  of  Zeus,  the  statue  of  Apollo, 
the  statue  of  Dionysos  in  sitting  posture,  a 
small  head  of  Dionysos,  a head  of  Aphrodite, 
two  statues  of  the  Nemesis  Tyche,  one  of  which 
Germany  claims,  a small  statue  of  Asclepias 
and  of  Hercules,  statue  of  a Satyr  playing  a 
flute,  two  torsos  of  men  nude,  six  statues  of 
Homan  emperors,  two  of  which  being  duplicates 
are  claimed  by  Germany;  two  torsos  of  fan- 
tastically-shaped men  in  the  nude,  of  which 
Germany  seeks  one ; three  statues  of  men 
wearing  cloaks  (one  claimed  for  Germany)  ; five 
statues  of  men  in  costume,  seventeen  statues 
of  women  clothed  in  draperies  (five  claimed  for 
Germany) ; twelve  heads  of  Emperors  and 
private  persons,  three  torsos  of  small  statues,  a 
statue  representing  the  bull  of  Regilla,  archaic 
statue  of  a lion,  four  limestone  reliefs,  repre- 
senting horses  and  birds ; and  finally  a colossal 
ankle.  Altogether  this  class  includes  180 
objects,  statuep,  reliefs,  &o.,  besides  1,500 
fragments  belonging  to  similar  works. 

In  Class  II.,  Stone  Inscriptions,  about  1,000 
have  been  found.  Of  these  400  are  well  pre- 
served, while  600  are  only  fragments  more  or 
less  imperfect.  Of  this  class  the  German  Go- 
vernment wishes  to  have  some  duplicates 
belonging  to  the  catalogues  of  priests. 

The  Third  Class  consists  of  the  following 
Bronze  objects : — A head  of  Zeus ; head  of  a 
man,  together  with  a foot ; portions  of  several 
large  statues,  two  large  reliefs  representing 
Hercules,  nearly  100  Bmall  statues,  of  which 
Germany  claims  twenty-five  ; about  6,000  votive 
offerings  representing  animals,  300  of  which 
are  claimed  by  Germany;  twelve  small  reliefs, 
a number  of  tools,  animals  and  articles  of  adorn- 
ment, arms,  hooks,  buckles,  &c.,  of  which  Ger- 
many desires  to  have  a selection ; 200  weights 
(Germany  claims  half),  and  about  fifty  in- 
scriptions, six  of  which  Germany  desires  to  have. 
Altogether  there  are  no  fewer  than  14,000 
objects  of  art,  or  fragments  of  such  objects,  in 
bronze. 

The  Fourth  Class  comprises  articles  of  earth- 
enware, terra-cotta,  and  the  like.  Here  we  find 
two  large  heads  of  Hera,  of  which  one  is  claimed 
for  Germany ; a head  of  Zeus,  a figure  of 
Silenus,  of  Nike,  and  of  a woman,  all  of  which 
are  in  fragments ; three  lions  (one  claimed  for 
Germany),  and  a dolphin.  Then  there  are  nume- 
rous small  statuettes,  including  500  votive  offer- 
ings representing  animals  or  men,  of  which 
Germany  claims  fifty.  There  are,  further  1,500 
miscellaneous  artioles,  as  vases,  lamps,  weights, 
shuttles  (forty-five  being  duplicates  claimed  by 
Germany),  and  about  2,000  fragments  of  archi- 
tectural  ornaments,  one-fourth  of  which  are 
claimed  for  Germany.  In  all,  this  class  includes 
4,000  objects,  or  fragments  of  objects,  of  art,  of 
which  600  are  claimed  for  the  German  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Fifth  Class  includes  architectural  remains. 
Among  them  there  are  fifty  temples,  treasure- 
houses,  gates,  alrars,  &c.,  besides  aqueducts 
and  numerous  fragments  of  each  of  these 
kinds  of  structures.  The  German  Government 
desires  to  have  twenty  models  of  as  many 
different  edifices,  besides  some  of  the  aqueduct 
pipes. 

The  Sixth  Class  comprises  coins.  They  are 
about  six  thousand  in  number.  The  German 
Government  requests  that  they  may  all  be  sent 
to  Berlin,  aod  there  cleansed  aud  polished  in 
presence  of  a Greek  commissioner.  The  dupli- 
cates that  may  be  found  are  olaimed  for 
Germany. 

In  the  Seventh  Class  is  a variety  of  miscella- 
neous objects  in  different  materials,  including 
iron,  lead,  glass,  bone,  &c.  The  German  Go- 
vernment desires  to  have  samples  of  each.  The 
demands  of  the  Government  of  Germany  for 
the  duplicates  and  for  samples  were  referred 
by  the  Greek  ministry  to  a committee  of 
Greek  officials  and  servants.  This  body  has 
resolved,  by  a majority  of  votes,  that  the  Greek 
Government  must  not  act  simply  on  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Convention,  originally  concluded 
between  Greece  aud  Germany  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  negotiations.  Before  the 
articles  desired  by  Germany  could  be  given  up 
to  her,  the  members  of  the  committee  held  that 
a speoial  Act  should  be  passed  by  the  Greek 
Parliament,  authorising  the  gift.  Owing  to 
this  decision  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  the 
Greek  minister  (Papamiohalopoulos)  has  ap- 
pointed a speoial  commission  of  Greek  archaeo- 
logists, consisting  of  MM.  Eustratiades,  Kasfeor- 
chis,  and  Mylonas,  who  have  been  sent  to 
Olympia  to  inspect,  personally,  the  objects  de- 
manded. 


FEVER-BREEDING  DENS  IN  HOLBORN. 

When  small-pox  is  raging  in  several  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  a statement  which  was  made  on 
Friday  week  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Mackonochie, 
before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  becomes 
one  of  startling  gravity,  as  showing  how  fever 
and  epidemics  such  as  small-pox  are  engendered 
and  spread.  The  occasion  whioh  gave  Mr. 
Mackonochie  the  opportunity  of  making  this 
communication  to  the  Board  was  a deputation 
which  waited  upon  that  body  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  upon  them  to  complete  the  widening  of 
Gray’s  Inn-road,  and  Mr.  Mackonochie  was  one 
of  those  who  addressed  the  Board  on  behalf  of 
the  deputation.  He  stated  that  when  he  went 
into  the  district  about  twenty  years  ago  the 
population  was  8,000 ; but  since  then  the 
accommodation  had  been  reduced  one-half, 
whilst  the  population  had  only  diminished  one- 
quarter,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of 
inspectors,  families  were  living  in  garrets  and 
cellars  which  were  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
People  who  used  to  live  in  two  rooms  were  now 
confined  to  one,  and  those  who  had  previously 
resided  in  one  room  had  now  to  share  it  with 
others.  He  named  a case,  as  within  his  own 
knowledge,  where  a working  tailor  was  making 
clothes  for  a large  firm  in  another  part  of  London. 
In  the  same  room  in  which  this  working  tailor 
was  emp’oyed  was  the  body  of  a child  who  had 
died  from  small-pox,  another  child  in  bed 
seriously  attacked  with  the  same  disease, 
together  with  the  man’s  wife  and  three  other 
children.  He  added  that  the  tradesmen  in  the 
district  had  to  depend  in  a great  degree  upon 
the  poor  of  the  locality,  and  that  considering 
the  effect  upen  trade  caused  by  delay  in  carry- 
ing out  the  improvements,  he  thought  they  ought 
to  be  pi-oceeded  with  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Mather,  a member  of  the  Holborn  District 
Board  of  Works,  also  addressed  the  Board  on 
behalf  of  the  deputation,  urging  the  Board  to 
pull  down  more  houses  in  the  locality  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  thoroughfare,  and  also 
of  promoting  the  erection  of  a better  class  of 
dwellings.  In  order  to  show  how  ready  the 
public  were  to  avail  themselves  of  improved 
property  in  Holborn,  he  observed  that  the  por- 
tion of  Gray’s-inn-road  abutting  on  to  Holborn, 
which  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  Board,  was 
now  being  built  upon.  What  the  deputation 
wished  was  that  the  Board  should  clear  the  space 
in  their  hands  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and 
complete  the  widening  of  the  east  side  of  the 
road. 


THE  MOST  ANCIENT  JEWISH 
INSCRIPTION  YET  DISCOVERED. 

We  have  hitherto  been  silent  as  to  a very 
remarkable  inscription  whioh  has  recently  been 
discovered  by  Herr  Schick  in  the  oonduit  of  the 
Pool  of  Siloam  at  Jerusalem.  The  courtesy  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
gave  to  one  of  our  contributors,  who  has  paid 
unusual  attention  to  the  study  of  Palaio-Aramaic, 
a tracing  of  a copy  of  the  inscription.  But  the 
words  which  could  be  deciphered  proved  to  be 
so  different  from  those  which  Mr.  Sayce,  who 
visited  the  spot  early  in  February  last,  read  in 
corresponding  lines  and  portions  of  lines,  that 
we  felt  it  to  be  unsafe  to  hazard  any  remarks 
until  a more  accurate  copy  was  procured.  We 
hope  that  it  will  be  found  practicable  to  photo- 
graph the  inscription  by  the  use  of  magnesian 
light.  Scholars  in  this  country  are  not  likely  to 
be  satisfied  with  any  representation  short  of  the 
exactitude  of  photography.  It  is  not  that  any 
doubt  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  good  faith  of  a 
copyist.  We  have  no  such  thought.  But  the 
inscription  is  very  difficult  to  see.  Any  one  who 
attempts  to  copy  it  must  either  be  acquainted 
with  the  Palaio-Aramaic  alphabet  or  not.  In 
the  former  case  he  will  be  naturally  induced  to 
indicate  the  form  of  a letter  of  whioh  what  may 
be  a part  is  distinct.  In  the  other  case  he  may 
give  too  much  value  to  casual  marks,  and  thus 
disfigure  the  real  outlines  of  letters. 

As  far  as  the  tracing  goes,  the  letters  seem  to 
deserve  the  character  of  high  antiquity  attri- 
buted to  them  by  eminent  scholars.  Bat  the 
oase  is  not  clear.  There  is  a Heth,  which,  if 
correctly  drawn,  may  be  regarded  as  more 
archaic  than  the  corresponding  type  on  the 
Moabite  stone.  But  it  is  curious  that  this 
character  only  occurs  once.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  figures  which  approach  more  closely 
to  Cufio  than  to  any  alphabet  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  There  are  also  cursive  or 
semi-cursive  forms,  resembling  those  on  some , 


'of  the  much. disputed  Moabite  objects  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Shapira.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
snbjeot  is  one  of  very  high  interest,  on  which 
full  information  will  be  welcomed  by  all  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  Biblical  or  in  Oriental 
archaeology,  but  on  which  it  is  premature  at  the 
present  moment  to  offer  any  decided  opinion. 


CITY  OFFICE  PROPERTY  AND  ITS 
VALUE. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders in  the  City  Offices  Company,  which  was 
held  last  week  at  the  company’s  offices  in 
Palmerston  Buildings,  some  interesting  state- 
ments were  made  as  to  the  extent  and  present 
value  of  this  description  of  property  in  the  City. 
The  report,  amongst  other  things,  stating  that 
owing  to  important  leases  having  terminated,  the 
rentals  for  the  half-year  had  somewhat  de- 
creased. The  chairman,  Sir  Thomas  Dakin,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  the 
shareholders  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  supply 
of  offices  in  the  City  had  wonderfully  increased 
during  the  last  two  years.  When  recently 
walking  through  Drapers’-gardens,  he  had  been 
surprised  to  see  upwards  of  5£  acres  of  land 
upon  which  offices  were  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. He  observed  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  the  unlet  property  of  the  company 
represented  6 575 Z.,  but  this  sum  had  been  re- 
duced, by  the  introduction  of  new  tenants,  to 
4,3701.  The  company  had  passed  through  a 
critical  period,  but  notwithstanding  this,  and 
the  great  increase  of  offices  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, their  property  was  situated  in  the  best 
parts  of  the  City,  and  as  commerce  improved  so 
would  the  demand  for  their  offices  increase. 
Daring  the  discussion  which  followed  on  the 
chairman’s  remarks,  Mr.  Stevenson,  one  of  the 
shareholders,  remarked  that  the  great  blot  in 
connexion  with  the  company  was  the  number  of 
unlet  offices  in  Palmerston  Buildings,  represent- 
ing at  the  close  of  last  year  5,3001.  He  added 
that  they  were  charging  at  too  high  a rate  for 
their  offices,  but  to  this  the  chairman  observed 
that  if  they  reduced  the  price  for  some  of  th& 
tenants,  others  would  also  require  it.  A dividend 
of  4s.  Gd.  per  Bhare  was  declared. 


SALES  OF  WEST-END  AND  CITY 
PROPERTIES. 

Last  week,  Messrs.  Broad,  Pritchard,  & Wilt- 
shire offered  for  sale,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  under 
an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a quantity 
of  leasehold  property  in  Regent-street  and 
Jermyn- street.  It  was  divided  into  five  lots, 
three  of  them  consisting  of  business  premises 
in  Regent-street,  and  the  other  two  lots  com- 
prising newly  - erected  residences  in  Jermyn- 
street.  The  Regent- street  property  consisted 
of  two  houses  and  shops,  containing  five  floors 
eaoh,  and  basements,  one  being  let  on  lease  to 
Messrs.  Carpenter  & Westley,  opticians,  for  a 
term  expiring  in  1886,  at  a rental  of  5581.  per 
annum,  and  the  other  let  on  lease  to  Messrs. 
Capper  & Waters,  for  a term  expiring  at  Michael- 
mas in  the  present  year,  at  a rental  of  3491.  per 
annum;  together  with  the  adjoining  premises 
containing  four  floors  and  basement,  let  on  lease 
to  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  but  now 
held  by  the  Postmaster-General,  for  a term 
expiring  in  1883,  at  a rental  of  3501.  per  annum. 
The  whole  of  the  property  is  held  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  for  an 
unexpired  term  of  thirty-five  years,  at  an 
aggregate  ground-rent  of  1301.  per  annum. 
There  was  a very  close  competition  for  the 
three  several  lots,  which  wore  sold  for  the 
aggregate  Bum  of  21,3001.  The  two  houses  in 
Jermyn-street,  each  containing  five  floors  and 
basement,  which  are  let  on  lease  for  a term  of 
twenty-one  years  from  March  1874,  at  an  aggre- 
gate rental  of  6071.  per  annum,  and  held  from 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  for  a 
term  of  eighty  years  from  1870,  at  a ground- 
rent  of  641.  per  annum,  were  sold  for  8,9001. 

Messrs.  Winstanley  & Horwood  also  offered 
for  sale  two  freehold  mansions  in  Harrington- 
road,  South  Kensington,  which  were  sold  for 
6,7001. ; ten  leasehold  villas  in  Augustus-square, 
Regent’s  Park,  held  on  lease  for  an  unexpired 
term  of  forty-one  years,  at  peppercorn  rents, 
and  let  at  rentals  amounting  to  4701.  per  annum. 
They  were  sold  for  3,4901. 

The  same  firm  likewise  offered  the  freehold 
premises,  Nos.  21  and  22,  Gutter-lane,  and  No.  6, 
Huggin-lane,  in  the  City,  which  realised  7,850Z. 
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ARTISTIC  STENCILLING. 

Ordinary  stencilling  is  a flat  and  monotonons 
piece  of  business.  Mr.  George  Howe  has  per- 
fected a system  in  which,  though  Btencil-plates 
are  used,  the  distinct  individuality  of  the  work- 
man may  be  maintained.  As  the  workman  pro- 
oeeds  with  his  work  so  he  arranges  his  hues.  The 
■designer  having  first  determined  the  general 
colour — he  is,  of  course,  careful  to  select  from 
nature,  which  supplies  him  with  such  charming 
tones,  changing  in  every  leaf  and  in  every 
season,  — the  colours  and  tones  are,  by  the 
peculiarity  of  this  treatment,  wrought  out,  pre- 
serving in  gradation  the  half-tones,  which 
are  not  attainable  by  the  old  method.  The 
object  is  to  maintain  flatness,  with  variety 
of  hue,  and  is  an  effort  to  raise  the  taste  of  the 
ordinary  workman.  This  removes  from  stencil- 
ling the  stigmaof  being  inartistic  and  meohanioal . 
Another  object  is  to  get  this  done  at  such 
prices  as  to  be  within  the  reaoh  of  the  many. 
By  the  present  system  ornament  can  be 
varied  with  ease,  presuming,  of  course,  the 
proper  balance  of  parts  is  maintained,  thus 
removing  the  monotonous  repetition  of  one 
design  which,  however  good  in  itself,  oftentimes 
becomes  tiresome  by  repetition.  In  order  to 
produce  this  cheapness,  combined  thought  and 
mechanical  means  are  brought  into  use,  and 
the  result  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
require  decorative  work,  worked  out  in  non- 
poisonous  and  washable  materials.  The  “ Charl- 
ton white  ” made  as  an  oil-colour,  and  as 
“Duresco,”  or  washable  distemper  as  manufac- 
tured by  the  patentees,  107,  Cannon-street,  is 
found  suitable  for  the  purpose,  as  it  does  not 
lose  its  purity  of  tone. 

If  severe  conventional  ornament  is  required, 
more  regular  modesof  working  must  be  arranged. 
The  balance  of  colour  will  in  this  case,  ofoourse, 
be  more  rigid,  but  the  same  transparency  of  effect 
will  be  maintained. 


EE-BUILDING  THE  NORWOOD  INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOLS. 

In  oonsequence  of  the  inadequacy  and  present 
defective  condition  of  the  Industrial  Schools  at 
Norwood,  belonging  to  the  Lambeth  Guardians, 
the  re-building  of  the  same  was  some  time  ago 
decided  upon,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  architect,  was 
employed  by  the  Board  to  furnish  designs  and 
plans  for  the  new  buildings.  At  last  week’s 
meeting  of  the  Guardians,  Mr.  Robinson  sub- 
mitted his  planB,  which  provided  for  the  present 
eohool  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  new 
flchool-room  and  the  probationary  ward,  being 
taken  down.  The  plans  propose  accommodation 
for  800  ohildren,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  50 1.  per 
bead,  the  entire  cost  of  the  proposed  new  build- 
ing being  thus  set  down  at  40,0001.  In  answer 
to  questions  from  members  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
Robinson  stated  that  portions  of  the  present 
building  might  last  for  ten  or  a dozen  years,  but 
■not  longer,  and  he  thought  it  was  not  advisable 
to  graft  any  portion  of  the  old  upon  the  new. 
With  regard  to  the  width  of  the  bnildiDgs — 
18  ft. — the  Local  Government  Board  recom- 
mended it,  but  he  should  personally  have  liked 
them  a little  wider.  In  answer  to  one  of  the 
gjiardians  as  to  whether  he  knew  of  any 
building  with  rooms  of  similar  width, 
Mr.  Robinson  instanced  the  Brentwood 
schools.  The  plans  were  discussed  at  consider- 
able length,  several  of  the  Guardians  present 
objecting  to  them  as  involving  an  nnnecessarily 
heavy  expenditure,  and  that  additions  to  the 
present  schools  would  answer  every  required 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  in  ten  years’  time  the  present  buildings 
would  have  to  ootne  down,  and  the  chairman 
and  other  members  observed  that  they  would 
rather  see  new  schools  erected  than  patch-work. 
The  erecting  of  entirely  new  buildings  might 
entail  a heavy  expenditure,  but  it  would  be  the 
cheapest  in  the  end.  The  plans  were  ultimately 
referred  to  a committee  of  the  whole  Board,  who 
should  meet  the  architect  at  the  schools,  when 
explanations  as  to  their  general  design  and 
■details  would  be  made. 


Melbourne  Exhibition.  — " Lincrusta- 
Walton,”  the  Snnbury  Wall  Decoration,  has 
■obtained  a first-class  award  at  the  Melbourne 
Exhibition.  ■ ■ ■■  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Hammer  has 

received  a first  prize  for  school  and  college 

fittings. Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.,  of 

Acorn  Works,  Blackfriars-road,  have  obtained  a 
first-class  award  for  their  exhibits. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  WORKHOUSE  IN 
DULWICH. 

The  agitation  against  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  new  workhouse  at  Champion  Hill,  in 
Dulwich,  by  the  St.  Saviour’s  Board  of  Guardians, 
increases  in  intensity,  and  although  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  given  its  consent  to  the 
purchase  of  the  laud,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
induce  them  to  reverse  such  consent.  At  a 
public  meeting  of  the  residents  of  Dulwich,  held 
last  week  at  the  Lecture  Hall,  Dulwioh-grove, 
to  protest  against  the  project,  letters  strongly 
condemnatory  of  it  were  read  from  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  architect  to  the  College  Estate  trustees, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  and  others. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  in  his  letter,  stated  that  an 
unavoidable  engagement  only  prevented  him 
from  being  present  to  offer  his  most  determined 
opposition  to  the  project.  Mr.  E.  Dresser 
Rogers,  who  presided,  denounced  the  project  as 
a great  injustice  to  be  perpetrated  on  the 
neighbourhood.  There  were  few  districts  in 
the  metropolis  where,  duriog  the  past  few 
years  , dwellings  had  risen  up  more  quickly, 
or  where  they  were  of  a better  class,  than  in  East 
Dulwich,  and  now  the  residents,  having  pur- 
chased their  houses,  found  themselves  threatened 
with  such  a building  close  to  their  very  doors. 
He  admitted  the  fact  that  they  would  always 
have  the  poor  with  them,  but  that  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  have  other  people’s  poor  as 
well  as  their  own.  One  of  the  speakers  said  it 
was  probable  that  the  new  Dulwich  Lower 
School  would  be  placed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  he  was  quite  sure  the  workhouse  would  do 
no  good  to  the  school.  A resolution  was  passed 
to  the  effect  that  the  workhouse  would  be  a 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  a great 
injury  to  property.  Also  a resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  Local  Government  Board,  having 
given  their  sanotion  to  the  purchase  of  the 
ground  without  having  had  all  the  facts  before 
them,  be  requested  to  reconsider  their  decision. 
A further  resolution  was  to  the  effect  that, 
failing  other  means,  the  authorities  of  Dulwich 
College  and  other  owners  of  land  in  the  vicinity 
be  requested  to  co-operate  with  the  inhabitants 
in  taking  legal  steps  on  the  matter. 


THE  COTTAGES  OF  WESTERN 
LABOURERS. 

Sir, — In  November,  1872,  your  special  corre- 
spondent accompanied  me  to  WeBt  Chinnock, 
Chisleborongh,  and  Montacute,  to  view  the 
cottage-accommodation  in  that  neighbourhood 
(Yeovil,  Somersetshire),  and  you  at  that  time 
gave  a graphic  description  of  the  miserable 
hovels,  with  a drawing  taken  from  a photograph 
of  one  of  them  in  the  first-named  village.  Your 
correspondent,  probably  from  information 
supplied  by  myself  or  friends,  described  these 
West  Chinnock  cottages  as  the  property  of 
Lord  Portman,  but  no  sooner  did  the  article 
and  diagram  appear,  than  the  surveyor  of  that 
nobleman’s  estates  denied  that  these  cottages 
belonged  to  his  lordship  at  all.  Now,  it  appears 
that  certain  exchanges  took  place  between 
Viscount  Portman  and  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  who 
are  neighbours,  and  whose  properties  are  very 
much  mixed  up.  These  exchanges  are  considered 
very  suspicious  by  the  people.  I have  just  been 
to  Chinnock,  and  I find  that  the  identical  hovel 
you  gave  a drawing  of  has  been  repaired,  and 
is  now  used  as  a cow-house.  But  what  has 
become  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  house  ? 
They  have  emigrated,  I understand,  as  so  many 
of  the  people  do  from  our  rural  districts,  partly 
from  the  labour-saving,  land-starving  policy  of 
the  farmers,  to  make  up  high  rents,  and  partly 
from  the  want  of  cottage-accommodation.  As 
there  were  nine  hovels  of  the  class  you  de- 
scribed,— photographed  at  the  time, — some 
alarm  was  created  lest  you  should  repeat  the 
dose.  The  surveyor  who  wrote  to  whitewash 
Lord  Portman  should  have  had  the  candour  to 
state  what  his  lordship’s  new  cottages  were 
built  of, — namely,  mud  ; and  why  this  material 
was  selected, — namely,  that  the  work  could  be 
done  one-third  cheaper  (the  Ham  Hill  quarries 
are  but  two  miles  off),  and  that  all  labourers 
residing  in  them  are  weekly  tenants  (we  know 
what  that  means,  — no  trade  unionisms,  no 
independence),  and  liable  to  a week’s  notice  to 
quit.  But  the  surveyor  might  have  gone  to  the 
adjoining  village  of  Ease  Chinnock,  which 
belongs  to  Lord  Portman  now,  as  it  did  then, 
and  he  would  have  found  there,  as  now,  similar 
hovels  to  those  of  West  Chinnock.  The  first 
thing  the  visitor  will  notice  at  East  Chinnook  is 


a large  new  tavern,  called  the  Portman 
Arms,  with  a tap-room  large  enough  to  ooDtain 
all  the  adult  male  farm-labourers  in  the  parish. 

1 say  male  farm-labourers,  because  there  are 
still  women  employed  in  the  fields  at  about  5s. 
per  week,  the  men  getting  10s. ; but  loss  of 
time,  through  bad  weather,  makes  their  wages 
nearer  3s.  lOd.  and  8s.  6d.  respectively  ! No 
doubt  the  kindly  landlord  and  the  large  fireplace 
at  the  Portman  Arms  are  boons  to  the  boon 
companions  thereof,  the  farm-labourers  being 
doubtless  glad  to  dry  their  clothes  there  after  a 
wet  day’s  work.  But  what  are  the  poor  wives 
and  children  to  do, — left  at  home  without  money 
or  mercy  ? 

The  first  cottages  I visited  were  three  at 
Gibbon’s  Hill.  There  was  Churohill,  a very 
intelligent  agricultural  labourer,  Buffering  from 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  no  wonder.  He  lived 
in  a cottage  with  two  rooms  (so-called),  the 
front  door  being  so  dilapidated  that  cats  oan 
easily  creep  in  at  any  time;  holeB  in  door  and 
window  Btnffed  with  rags  and  straw ; floor 
partly  rough  Btones,  partly  dirt ; too  dark  to 
read  without  opening  the  door;  no  ceiling;  and 
could  not  have  been  whitewashed  for  a quarter 
of  a century.  Had  to  go  up  the  step-ladder  to 
the  loft  or  “ chimmer,”  as  my  countrymen  call 
it,  in  the  best  way  I could.  A good  job  the  in- 
mates had  not  wooden  legs,  or  they  would  never 
get  up  to  bed.  The  roof  starts  from  within 

2 ft.  of  the  floor ; they  are  obliged  to  keep  the 
candle  well  in  the  centre  to  avoid  setting  fire  to 
the  roof,  as  it  is  only  thatch. 

The  whole  family  had  been  brought  up  in  this 
one  bedroom  until  married,  and  so  wholefamilies 
are  born  and  sleep  until  wedded,  buried, 
migrated,  or  emigrated.  The  next  cottage  on 
Gibbon’s  Hill  was  about  the  same,  only  with  a 
few  more  holeB  in  the  door,  floor,  windows, 
walls,  and  roof.  On  entering  the  last  of  the 
three  I saw  a poor,  half-starved  woman,  working 
at  gloving.  I asked  how  much  she  could  earn  a 
week.  Her  reply  was  “ Eighteenpence  ! ” Her 
husband’s  wages  being  ten  shillings  for  seven 
days’  work,  not  quite  three  halfpence  an  hour  ! 
In  a recess  called  a fireplace  were  eight  dear 
little  ohildren,  the  eldest  not  more  than  ten  years 
of  age,  mostly  asleep  until  my  entrance  caused 
them  to  stir.  I can  hardly  repeat  the  pitiful  tale 
of  the  poor  woman,  who  had  scarce  a penny  to 
buy  food  for  these  children.  Death  would  have 
been  a happy  release  for  them  all.  This  woman, 
Mrs.  Rendall,  told  me  her  rent  was  Is.  6d.  per 
week;  no  water  to  be  had  near.  Arrangements 
for  decency  as  well  as  water  supply  to  be  found 
down  at  the  brook  below,  excepting  that  in  the 
former  case  there  might  be  hedgesides  found 
nearer.  On  the  thatch  of  these  cottages,  so  well 
soaked  with  rain-water  by  the  time  of  spring, 
the  summer  develops  hundreds  of  mushroom 
growths,  called  “ toad-stools,”  &o.,  and  on  the 
inside,  fungous  “leprosy  ” as  the  people  call  it, 
appears,  the  growth  of  which  is  watched  as  an 
interesting  study  by  the  children  in  bed.  I then 
visited  a place  called  the  “ Rookery” ; there  the 
people  live  in  places  ton  times  worse  than  pig- 
sties. The  housetops  are  level  with  the  field, 
the  land  bank  forming  the  back  wall ; the  houses 
are  very  dilapidated.  I went  into  a house 
called  “ The  College,”  whence  a farm  labourer 
and  his  wife  had  just  been  removed  to  Yeovil 
Workhouse,  since  whioh  (as  I was  not  sorry  to 
hear)  the  man  has  been  happily  claimed  by 
“ welcome  death.”  Living  out  his  time, — his 
work  done, — taken  into  the  infirmary,  put  into  a 
hot  bath,  physicked  by  the  doctor,  and  soon 
packed  into  a 3s.  6d.  oblong  box  and  buried  out 
of  the  way.  There  are  more  than  twenty  houses 
in  East  Chinnock  without  any  w.c.,  water,  or 
other  sanitary  arrangments.  Sixty  years  ago 
there  were  over  fifty  freehold  cottages  in  the 
place,  all  of  whioh  now  belong  to  the  noble  land- 
owner  without  payment!  Ask  the  intelligent 
labourers  of  East  Chinnock,  so  many  of  whom,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  have  joined  the  National 
Agricultural  Labourers’  Union,  how  long  this 
state  of  things  is  to  last ! 

Absentee  landlordism  is  the  cause  of  this 
poverty  and  decimation.  How  men  calling 
themselves  parsi  ns  and  teaohers,  whether 
belonging  to  church  or  chapel,  can  live  among 
such  hideous  poverty  without  making  an  outcry 
about  it,  I cannot  tell.  They  are  a disgrace  to 
Christianity.  In  Somerset  and  adjoining  counties 
there  were  thousands  of  good  cottages  and 
gardens  sixty  years  ago  which  are  now  absorbed 
into  large  estates,  and  shelter  pigs  and  cattle. 
These  houses  and  lands  have  been  “ annexed” 
by  various  means.  One  way  was  to  send  a 
notice  from  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  the  owner 
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to  repair  his  property  in  such  a time.  This  was 
done  during  harvest  or  some  other  inconvenient 
moment.  The  steward  offers  to  do  it  for  him 
if  he  will  pay  Is.  per  annum  “lord’s  rent.”  In 
course  of  time  this  is  raised  to  an  ordinary  rent. 
Another  dodge  described  to  me  by  the  labouring 
people  of  this  neighbourhood  was  that  while  the 
man  was  at  work  the  steward  would  give  the 
wife  28.  on  condition  that  she  would  give  Is.  to 
his  men  that  followed  during  the  day,  who  duly 
gave  her  a receipt,  thus  turning  the  freeholder  into 
a tenant.  One  woman  shrewdly  refused  the  2s., 
and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Then 
the  steward  ordered  a trench  to  be  dug  the 
length  of  the  cottage,  6 ft.  wide  and  5 ft.  deep, 
and  had  it  filled  with  water,  to  drive  the  man  and 
wife  from  their  freehold  ! To  show  the  effect  of 
the  system  carried  out  at  the  Chinnocks,  the 
population  of  the  three  Chinnocks  with  Chisle- 
borough  has  decreased  nearly  500  out  of  a popu- 
lation of  1,900,  as  it  was  in  1831,  while,  if  the 
people  had  been  allowed  to  live  and  thrive  in  a 
healthy  condition,  they  wonld  naturally  have 
increased  to  over  3,000  inhabitants.  During 
this  time  some  of  the  parsons  of  these  decimated 
villages  have  done  well,  as  I find  by  the  old 
clergy  list  that  they  were  in  receipt  of  over 
4,0001.  a year  between  them,  nor  have  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  district  done  badly. 
I do  hope  some  alteration  of  the  laws  will  effect 
a salutary  change  in  the  condition  of  the  rural 
populations  ere  they  cease  to  exist  altogether. 
When  the  changes  are  made  that  will  allow  the 
people  to  live  by  their  labour  in  decency,  health, 
and  comfort,  you  will  hear  no  more  of  the 
agitations  of  G.  Mitchell, 

" One  from  the  Plough.” 


PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

1,184.  J.  A.  Berly,  Peckham-rye.  A hermetic 
system  of ; joints  for  pipes,  &c.  (Com.  by  L. 
Langlois,  Louvain.)  March  18,  1881. 

1,201.  E.  A.  Brydges,  Upton.  Apparatus  for 
emptying  cesspools.  (Com.  by  N.  Gbetzen- 
briiegger,  Vienna.)  March  18, 1881. 

1,207.  P.  Wood,  West  Bromwich.  Lubri- 
cating dies  or  moulds  for  the  manufacture  of 
bricks,  &c.  March  19,  1881. 

1,210.  J.  Bernard,  Great  Winchester-street. 
Baths.  March  19,  1881. 

1,221.  A.  Harvey  & W.  Borland,  Glasgow. 
Safety-valves  for  kitchen  boilers.  March  19, 
1881. 

1,224.  J.  Conper  & J.  Elcook,  Glasgow. 
Manufacture  of  ornamental  glass.  March  21, 
1881. 

1,249.  P.  O'Connor,  Wavertree.  Taps  or 
cocks.  March  22,  1881. 

1,252.  J.  W.  Lewis,  Halifax.  Lifting  and 
lowering  window-sashes.  March  22,  1881. 

1,277.  H.  G.  Grant,  Manchester.  Furnaces 
or  stoves.  (Com.  by  A.  Prevot,  Bergerac, 
France.)  Maroh  23, 1881. 

1,290.  W.  R.  Comings,  Upper  Thames-street. 
Bells,  knockers,  letterplates,  &c.  March  23, 
1881. 

1,293.  J.  Watson,  Rotherham.  Kitchen 
ranges,  &c.  March  23, 1881. 

1,302.  T.  Parker,  Coalbrookdale.  Grates  and 
stoves.  March  23,  1881. 

1,304.  J.  Rettie,  Hatton-garden.  Building 
for  scaffolding,  &c.  March  23,  1881. 

1,309.  A.  C.  Henderson,  Southampton-build- 
ings.  Safety-wickets  and  gratings  for  Btreet 
doors.  (Com.  by  J.  M.  A.  Montclar,  Paris.) 
March  24,  1881. 

1,314.  G.  L.  Shorland,  Manchester.  Venti- 
lation.  March  24,  1881. 

1,320.  W.  Lavender,  Biddenham.  Improved 
drainage.  Maroh  24,  1881. 

1,325.  A.  M.  Clark,  Chancery-lane.  Indicator 
locks.  (Com.  by  the  Eagle  Lock  Company, 
Terryville,  U S.A.)  March  24,  1881. 

1,327.  T.  Morgan,  Charing-oroes.  Magazine 
heating-stove.  (Com.  by  O.  Elterich,  Nurem- 
berg,  Bavaria.)  March  24,  1881. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

March  22,  1881. 

4,735.  D.  Brown,  Huddersfield.  Syphons  and 
traps  for  sinks,  drains,  &c.  Nov.  17,  1880. 

4,752.  J.  Holgate,  Burnley.  Cutting  and 
dressing  stone,  &c.  Nov.  18,  1880. 

* Compiled  bj  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  AgentB,  23,  New 

Bridge-street,  E.C. 


4,761.  H.  Thompson,  Islington.  Domestic 
grates.  Nov.  18,  1880. 

4,849.  L.  W.  Leeds,  Woburn-place.  Cooking 
apparatus.  Nov.  23,  1880. 

899.  W.  Wright,  Plymouth.  Valves  for  water, 
&c.  March  2,  1831. 

912.  R.  Adams,  Great  Dover-street.  Convert- 
ing vertically  sliding  window-sashes  into  re- 
volving sashes.  March  3,  1881. 

924.  H.  J.  Harrison,  Liverpool.  Strengthen- 
ing cast-iron  pillars,  columns,  girders,  &c. 
March  4,  1881. 

March  25,  1881. 

4,806.  W.  Stainton,  King’s  -cross.  Pamping’ 
valves  for  hot-water  apparatus.  Nov.  20,  1880- 

4,845.  W.  R.  Lake,  Southampton-bnildings- 
Furnaces  or  fire-places.  (Com.  by  J.  Wolsten- 
holme,  Buffalo,  U.S.A)  Nov.  22,  1880. 

5,254.  F.  W.  Reeves,  South  Kensington.  Con- 
structing the  foundation  of  submerged  struc- 
tures. Deo.  15,  1880. 

536.  R.  H.  Gudgeon,  Winchester.  Chimney, 
piece  coverings,  &c.  Feb.  8,  1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Pullithed  during  the  Week  ending  March  26,  1831. 

3,129.  S.  Bannett,  Manchester.  Making  joints 
in  lead  pipes. 

The  eods  of  the  pipes  to  be  joined  are  expanded  by  a 
mandril,  bo  as  to  receive  a thin  hollow  c ire,  or  lining  pipe, 
round  the  middle  of  which  is  east  a thin  lead  ring.  The 
two  ends  are  then  joined  together  over  the  ring,  by  the 
application  of  heat  and  pressure  combined,  upon  the 
hollow  oore,  bo  that  when  the  joint  is  made  this  hollow 
core  is  embedded  and  Boldered  into  the  joint,  and  the  whole 
forms  one  homogeneous  ma-.a.  July  29th,  1880.  Price  Gd. 

3,187.  J.  Brittain  & T.  Brittain,  Chesterton. 
Machines  for  moulding  and  pressing  bricks  and 
tiles. 

The  png-mill  is  fitted  with  knives,  and  deliver*  the  clay 
in  the  same  line  as  the  shaft.  Against  the  delivery-box 
there  is  a disc-wheel,  fitted  with  four  die-boxes,  in  which 
pistons  are  fitted.  These  die-boxes  can  be  changed  to 
suit  the  bricks  or  tiles  required.  The  disc-wheel  is  ver- 
tical, and  the  motion  is  intermittent,  so  that  while  the 
moulds  are  filling  the  wheel  is  still.  When  they  are  full 
the  wheel  moves  a quarter  revolution,  and  two  levers, 
which  have  flat  pistes  at  their  ends,  are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  moulds,  one  on  each  side  of  the  wheel,  and  great 
pressure  is  brought  on  the  clay  in  the  mould.  The  wheel 
then  moves  on  another  qnarter  revolution,  and  the  bricks 
are  ejected  from  the  mould  on  to  a table.  August  4,  1S80. 
Prioe  6d. 

3,307.  H.  R.  A.  Mallock,  Bramford  Speke. 
Apparatus  for  indicating  the  level  of  water,  &o. 

This  is  applicable  to  closed  tanks,  &c.  A bell  or  open- 
bottomed  vessel  iB  submerged  in  the  liquid,  and  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  bell  is  led  a small  air-tight  pipe  to  a 
pressure-gauge,  which  will  show  the  pressure  to  whioh  the 
air  in  the  bell  is  subjected,  and  therefore  the  height  of  the 
water.  (Pro.  Pro.)  August  18, 1880.  Prioe  2d. 

3,332.  S.  Jones,  Glandinorwig.  Manufacture 
of  slates. 

To  reduce  the  thi  kness  of  slates  they  are  passed  between 
rollers  mounted  in  pairs,  and  every  alternate  pair  oovered 
with  emery.  These  rollers  revolve  very  fast,  say  2,001 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  first  pair  of  rollers,  oovered 
with  indiarubber,  pass  the  slate  to  the  emery-oovered 
rollers,  from  which,  again,  a pair  of  indiarubber  rollers 
receive  it,  to  pasa  it  on  to  another  pair  of  emery-covered 
rollers.  (Pro.  Pro.)  August  17,  1830.  Prioe  2d. 


THE  COST  AND  RESULTS  OF  STRIKES. 

Although  I have  had  a wide  acquaintance 
with,  and  experience  amongst,  the  general  body 
of  working  men  in  this  country,  together  with 
many  of  their  acknowledged  leaders,  yet  I 
frankly  confess  that  I never  could  clearly  under- 
stand the  fatuous  recklessness, with  which  they 
so  readily  squander  their  own  resonroea  in 
bitter  warfare  with  capital.  It  has  been  said 
“ working  men  have  an  impression  that  strikes 
pay  in  the  long  ran,”  or  they  would  not  so  wil- 
lingly and  determinedly  undergo  all  the  many 
sacrifices  which  a contest  with  capital  involves. 
That  the  hope  of  gain  is  an  important  factor  in 
most  Btrikes  mnBt  be  admitted  ; but  I am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  a spirit  of  bitterness  and 
revenge  against  what  is  termed  the  “ tyranny 
of  capital  ” is  the  more  powerful  influence  in 
determining  a strike.  So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I have  found  that  a large  number  of 
working  men  entertain  the  idea  that  they  are 
unfairly  dealt  with  by  employers  as  a rule,  and 
that  the  latter  absorb  more  than  what  the 
former  imagine  is  their  fair  share  of  profitB 
between  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  Belling 
price  of  the  finished  artiole.  That  the  greod  or 
cupidity  of  some  employers  has  given  atrength 
to  a feeling  of  unfairness  in  the  matter  of  wages 
cannot,  I imagine,  be  successfully  denied. 
Working  men,  however,  should  remember  that, 
so  long  as  the  existing  relations  of  employer  and 
employed  continue,  and  human  nature  remains 
what  it  is,  so  long  will  the  spirit  of  selfishness 
(from  which  we  workers  are  by  no  means  free) 
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continue  to  display  itself,  P.  acticallyj  labour  is 
the  servant  of  capital,  and  so  long  as  working 
men  are  content  that  it  remains  so,  so  loDgmuso 
they  submit  to  be  ruled  by  capital  in  their  daily 
work.  Capital  is  strong  because  it  can  wait. 
Labour  is  weak  because  its  necessities  are  im- 
mediate and  pressing.  The  strong  rules  the 
weak.  The  servants  of  capital  are  sure  in  some 
way  to  be  sharply  reminded  of  their  dependence. 
To  fightagainst  this  dependence, — to  enter  into  a 
bitter  conflict  with  capital  in  a spirit  of  revenge, 
or  for  the  rectification  of  some  real  or  imagined 
wrong,— is  surely,  in  the  light  of  reoent  expe- 
riences, a most  stupendous  folly.  The  figures 
published  by  Mr.  Chappell  are  startling  in°their 
grand  total.  But  these  pale  before  the  enor- 
mous sums  sacrificed  by  the  men  of  Lancashire 
amongst  whom  I am  resident.  Within  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  the  builders,  the  cotton  opera- 
tives, and,  last  and  not  least,  the  colliers,  have 
unavailingly  assaulted  the  strongholds  of  capital. 
Homes  have  been  stripped  and  many  irretriev- 
ably broken  up,  wives  and  children  have  endure  d 
untold  misery  and  privation,  debts  have  been 
incurred  which  will  never  be  repaid,  tene  of 
thousands, — ay,  hundreds  of  thousands,— of 
pounds  of  hard-earned  wages  have  been  sacri- 
ficed, and  millions  sterling  of  national  wealth 
have  been  wasted  in  these  struggles,  and  yet 
to-day  capital  rules  and  is  supreme. 

What  is  the  lesson,  then,  whioh  I think  we 
working  men  ought  to  draw  from  these  expe- 
riences of  the  past  ? Instead  of  discontentedly 
remaining  the  servants  of  capital,  let  us  resolve 
to  make  capital  our  servant.  At  the  close  of 
the  last  weavers’  strike  a suggestion  was  made 
to  continue  a weekly  levy  of  2d.  per  loom  to 
accumulate  & fund  for  strike  purposes.  By  all 
means  continue  the  levy,  but  change  the  pur- 
pose. We  are  anxious  to  participate  in  the 
profits  of  capital,  then  let  ns  apply  the  savings 
of  labour  to  productive  instead  of  destructive 
purposes.  If  the  same  energy,  the  same  deter- 
mination, the  same  spirit  of  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifioe  recently  exhibited  by  the  colliers  of 
South-west  Lancashire,  and  their  wives,  were 
devoted  to  bringing  about  the  reconciliation 
of  capital  with  labour,  and  labour  with  capital, 
we  might  then  fairly  hope  to  arrive  at  that  fair 
distribution  of  the  profits  of  industrial  enter- 
prise whioh  can  never  be  attained  by  the  destruc- 
tive policy  of  strikes.  Saxon  Deynk. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  OF  THE  CITY. 

Sir, — As  a mere  pasBer-by,  may  I encroach 
on  your  space  with  a few  observations  on  the 
electric  lighting  of  the  City  ? Approaching  the 
Mansion  House  from  Leadenhall-street,  I was 
at  once  impressed  with  the  immense  advantage 
the  very  lofty  lights  on  the  ribbon  iron  standards 
have  over  the  lower  lights,  although  these  latter 
have  been  mounted  on  special  standards  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  gas-lamps. 

I made  experiments  in  reading  a newspaper 
by  the  light  of  the  lofty  central  electric  lamp  at 
the  London  Bridge  end  of  King  William-street, 
and  found  I could  read  it  easily  at  ninety  yards 
off  the  base  of  the  standard. 

In  future  lighting,  I believe  it  would  be  well 
worth  trying  nothing  but  the  principle  of  light- 
ing from  a great  height,  thereby  economising 
in  every  way,  for  the  light  is  diffused  over  a 
large  space,  and,  by  striking  the  whole  surface 
of  the  fronts  of  the  adjoining  buildings,  not  only 
enhances  the  architectural  effect,  but  is  also 
utilised  by  being  reflected  into  the  street. 

The  lampB  of  the  lesser  heights  give  more 
light  than  is  neoessary  immediately  under  them, 
and  do  not  illuminate  the  upper  parts  of  the 
adjoining  buildings. 

Judging  from  the  power  of  the  lofty  lampB  at 
100  yards  off,  I should  pay  that,  at  the  most,  two 
such  lamps  in  King  William-street,  between  the 
one  opposite  the  Exchange  and  the  one  at  the 
statne  at  the  London  Bridge  end,  would 
thoroughly  light  that  street  in  lieu  of  the  pre- 
sent five  lower  lamps,  thus  saving  three  lamps  ; 
and,  very  possibly,  if  the  reflectors  were  made 
less  acute,  one  such  lamp  in  the  centre  of  King 
William-street  would  be  sufficient  between  the 
two  end  ones. 

Lofty  lamps  in  streets  would,  of  course,  have 
to  be  suspended  by  a bracket  or  slender  iron 
bridge,  across  from  the  parapets  of  opposite 
honses.  It  wonld  be  a great  advantage  if  all 
gas-lamps  within  the  radius  of  the  eleotric  rays 
were  turned  ont,  as  in  the  immediate  circle  of  a 
gas-lamp  a shadow  seems  to  be  cast,  and  the 
effect  of  the  electric  light  is  killed.  This  was 
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especially  noticeable  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
where  a dismal  gas-lamp  was  burning  at  the 
south-west  oorner.  Although  this  corner  is  only 
the  same  distance  off  an  electric  lamp  as  is  the 
north-west  oorner,  where  there  was  no  gas- 
lamp,  the  latter  looked  bright  and  cheerful  in 
comparison,  the  rays  of  the  gas  tending  to  keep 
iff  the  electric  rayp,  and  causing  tbe  effect 
above  described. 

Near  the  Mansion  House  the  grouped  gas- 
lights in  the  street  crossings  might  also  with 
advantage  be  extinguished,  as  they  only  mar  the 
effect  of  the  ample  electric  lighting. 

I calculated  that  one  of  the  lofty  lights, — if 
the  reflector  were  made  to  throw  the  rays  at  a 
more  obtuse  angle, — would  do  the  work  of  thirty 
gas-lamps,  which  had  been  used  to  light  the 
same  area,  and  would  do  it  much  more  effec- 
tively, both  as  to  quality  and  brightness  of 
light,  and  also  as  to  the  illuminating  of  the  house- 
fronts,  by  bringing  the  whole  height  into  bril- 
liant relief,  instead  of  about  12  ft.  only,  as  by 
the  old  system  of  gas-lighting. 

In  conclusion,  I should  presume  that  lighting 
by  gas  in  the  City  will  not  obtain  again,  and 
that  lofty  lights  at  greater  intervals  than  now 
will  be  used  in  the  future, — in  which  case,  tbe 
cost  between  lighting  by  gas  and  by  electricity 
will  be,  in  comparison,  much  improved  in  the 
favour  of  electrioity. 

R.  Spark  Wilkinson,  A.RI.B.A. 


churchwardens  during  the  carrying  out  of  the 
work,  &c.,  immediately  after  the  Fire. 

Arthur  Billing,  F.RI.B.A. 


RESTORATION  OF  CITY  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — In  the  communication  which  appeared 
in  your  impression  of  March  ]2th  last,  as  to  the 
restoration  of  the  City  churches,  detailing  at 
length  the  late  restoration  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Walbrook,  rebuilt  after  the  Fire  of  London  in 
1666  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  allusion  is  made 
as  to  the  way  in  whioh  St.  Sepulohre’s  Church 
has  been  lately  restored.  The  criticism  of  the 
latter  is  such  as  to  infer  that  a wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  money  had  been  made,  and  vexatious 
litigation  also.  The  work  of  restoration  would 
have  been  carried  out  at  a considerably  less 
cost  had  not  the  much-to-be-lamented  differences 
between  the  churchwardens  and  the  Vestry 
arisen,  to  which  the  sums  of  money  spent  in 
the  Consistory  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  London 
will  sadly  testify. 

I have  little  doubt  that  had  not  these  arisen 
the  so-called  “ host  of  distasteful  incongruities  ” 
carried  out  would  not  now  exist,  and  church- 
wardens who  would  have  been  expected  to  work 
iu  mutual  harmony  over  such  an  undertaking 
as  the  restoration  of  their  fine  old  parish  church 
would  not  now  have  to  lament  over  the  results 
of  the  unfortunate  position  taken  between  them  : 
the  misappropriation  of  money  left  by  a former 
donor  for  the  repair  of  the  fabric,  as  well  as  the 
only  partial  instead  of  a more  complete  restora- 
tion of  their  church. 

The  restoration  of  the  church, 


THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Sir, — It  is  with  very  great  regret  that  not 
only  I,  but  many  others,  have  heard  that  Mr. 
Street  is  prepared  to  serve  as  President  of  the 
Institute  if  elected  instead  of  the  gentleman 
nominated  by  the  Council. 

No  one  feels  more  admiration  than  I do  for 
the  artistic  talents  and  the  rare  personal  abilities 
of  Mr.  Street,  and  it  would  give  me  unfeigned 
pleasure  to  join  in  a unanimous  vote  of  the 
FellowB  in  his  favour.  But  surely  it  is  placing 
him  in  a position  in  every  way  unworthy  of  him 
to  make  his  presidency  depend  upon  the  result  of 
a struggle  in  whioh  no  point  of  principle — not 
even,  so  far  as  I know,  the  old  cry  of  Gothic  and 
Classio,  is  raised. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  there  are 
many  considerations,  such  as  his  large  practice 
and  extended  experience,  his  personal  ability,  his 
official  position,  and  above  all  his  steady  devoted, 
ness  to  the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  which  make 
him  a very  suitable  man  to  hold  the  office  of 
President.  In  addition  to  all  this  there  is  one 
point  of  very  practical  import.  For  very  many 
years  Mr.  Horace  Jones  has  been  a consistent 
advocate  of  examinations  for  the  profession  of  an 
architect.  The  Boheme  whioh  has  been  adopted, 
and  is  to  come  into  operation  in  1882,  is  largely 
due  to  his  initiative.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
putting  it  into  shape,  and,  should  he  be  in  offioe 
during  the  year  of  its  introduction,  such  support 


water  is  required,  and  returns  to  the  boiler. 
Through  this  pipe  there  is  a constant  circulation 
of  hot  water.  The  expansion-pipe  is  carried 
from  the  highest  point  of  this  oirculating-pipo 
to  the  roof,  or  to  the  cold-water  cistern.  When 
this  pipe  is  of  any  length,  as  there  is  no  circula- 
tion in  it,  the  water  becomes  cold  and  is  liable  to 
freeze.  The  cold-water  cistern  being  in  the 
roof,  without  anything  warm  near  it,  is  also 
liable  to  freeze,  as  is  the  feed-pipe  going  from 
it  to  supply  the  boiler.  Supposing  the  supply 
to  be  frozen,  what  is  the  result  ? No  more 
water  can  be  drawn  than  will  empty  the  pipes 
down  to  the  lowest  draw-off  tap,  and  you  know 
something  is  wrong.  The  boiler  and  circulating- 
tank  are  still  full,  and  it  would  take  some  days 
or  weeks  to  evaporate,  and  leave  space  for 
steam  to  accumulate,  and,  provided  the  expan- 
sion-pipe were  frozen,  the  steam  could  escape  at 
the  safety-valve. 

This  system,  therefore  admits  of  freezing  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  pipes,  but  provides  well 
against  explosion.  In  the  old  English  system 
the  circulating  tank  is  placed  close  to  the  cold- 
water  cistern  in  the  roof  of  the  house.  The  flow- 
pipe  is  taken  to  the  various  points  where  hot 
water  is  required  and  up  to  the  circulating 
tank ; a pipe  returns  from  the  circulating  tank 
to  the  boiler.  The  expansion-pipe  is  carried  from 
the  top  of  the  circulating-tank  and  turns  over 
into  the  oold-water  cistern.  The  supply  from  the 
cold-water  cistern  to  the  circulating-tank  is  a 
short  piece  of  pipe  bent  like  the  letter  (J.  The 
heat  radiated  from  the  circulating-tank  will 
prevent  the  cold-water  cistern  and  pipes  from 
freezing,  or  reduce  the  chanoe  to  the  minimum, 
and  there  being  a circulation  of  hot  water 


as  it  may  require  from  the  President  of  the  insti-  , , , , , , - . — — 

tute  will  be  ungrudgingly  accorded.  If,  on  the  ."v  . the  P'Pes>  there  is  little  chance  of 

other  hand,  Mr.  Street,  who  has  never  given  any  • r®®z,n§>-  u“  should  the  pipes  freeze, 


eo  far  as 


ho  has  never  given  any 
support  to  the  proposal,  and  is  understood  to  be 
unfavourable  to  it,  be  President,  I do  not  say  he 
will  intentionally  hamper  or  hinder  it,  but  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  any  cordial  part  in 
its  establishment,  and  the  difference  between  a 
friendly  and  unfriendly  president  will  be  sufficient 
to  have  a most  sensible  effect  on  the  future  of  the 
examinations.  1 submit  that  the  Institute  will 
be  stultifying  its  past  actions  if  at  such  a moment 
as  this  it  goes  out  of  its  way  to  deal  an  unde- 
served blow  in  the  face  to  the  man  whose  pro- 
posal it  is  adopting  by  substituting  for  him 
another,  who  has  taken  no  part  in  advocating  or 
assisting  the  examinations. 

T.  Roger  Smith. 


Sir, — A large  number  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
R.I.B.A  . who  think  that  Mr.  Street’s  claims 
should  not  b9  passed  over  in  consequence  of  his 
having,  by  retiring  from  the  Council  list  of  Vice- 
Presidents,  shown  his  disinclination  to  accept  any 
nomination  by  mere  order  of  seniority  under  the 
new  by-law,  have  issued  a circular  to  the  Fellows 
inviting  them  to  support  him.  It  is  but  right  to 
it  hV.  been  carried  ouT,”  reTaina' "the”  leadin'".  I add  that’  “ ■**“«  “ « th,i,nk' Mr'  S,re8t's 

features  of  the  boil, lies  previously  to  the  Great  i prt  eml”,n.1  olal?ia  to  St™ot  ™uU 


what  is  the  result  ? As  iu  the  Yankee  system, 
no  water  can  be  drawn  except  to  empty  the 
pipes  to  the  lowest  draw-off  tap.  The  boiler 
would  remain  full  until  steam  was  generated, 
which  would  escape,  as  in  the  Yankee  system,  at 
the  expan8ion-pipe  or  the  safety-valve;  and’  in 
the  meantime,  not  being  able  to  draw  water 
would  be  a warning  that  something  was  wrong. 
Therefore  this  system  provides  against  explosion 
and  reduces  the  chance  of  freezing  to  the 
minimum,  and  it  is  this  reduction  in  the  chance 
of  freezing  which  gives  it  the  advantage  over 
the  Yankee  system.  f.  Ball. 


.ling  previously  to  the  Great 
Fire,  whioh  it  was  considered  well  to  retain  and 
restore  (upon  finding  the  ancient  remains), 
though  it  is  stated  “that  the  advice  tendered 
by  so  many  architects  and  antiquaries  was 
rejected  by  those  in  power.”  I think  it  quite 
sufficient  for  me  only  to  refer  to  the  reports 
laid  before  the  Vestry  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese,  in  the  Consistory  Court,  before  alluded 
to,  by  two  architects  of  eminence  and  repute  in 
their  profession, — Mr.  Penrose,  the  surveyor  to 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  Mr.  Blomfield,  both  of 
whom  have  had  to  do  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  architects,  wbh  churches  in  the  City,  and 
have  an  in- i mate  acquaintance  with  them,  and 
the  works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  1 am 
irlad  to  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
rom  their  several  reports  to  the  VeBtry,  Ac.’ 
hat  what  was  being  done  and  about  to  be  car- 
ded out  was  in  accordance  with  their  own 
'iews  and  treatment,  had  they  been  engaged  to 
•nry  out  the  restoration  of  St.  Sepulchre’s 
I'nurch. 

As  to  the  sizes  of  the  two  churches  and 
.mounts  expended  upon  each  in  their  restora- 
(iou,  I will  just  observe  that  St.  Sepulohre’s  being 
early  three  times  the  size  in  superficial  area, 
hey  cannot  be  considered  in  any  way  parallel 
ises,  to  be  jndged  together  as  to  cost. 

That  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  not  engaged 
|i  the  work  of  restoration  to  St.  Sepulchre’s 
hurch  I have  fchown  by  quotations  from  the 
arish  veatry-booke,  published  in  the  Builder  of 


OBLIGATORY  EXAMINATIONS,  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — I have  been  expecting  to  see  in  the 
Builder  some  letters  from  the  2,000  architects 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Institute  (men- 
tioned in  the  opening  address  by  the  President, 
Mr.  John  Whichoord,  F.S.A.),  giving  some 
reason  why  they  do  not  join. 

As  an  old  member  of  the  profession,  for  more 
than  thirty  years  (although  not  an  F. R.I.B.A  ), 
I venture  to  make  a few  remarks  that  occur  to 
me,  and  perhaps  others  may  be  induced  to  give 
their  ideas,  if  yon  can  kindly  find  space  for  them. 

J 1.  I would  observe  that  the  proposed  exarni- 
: nations  are  not  compulsory  on  all  architect, 
and  do  not  therefore  give  a legal  position  or 

j rank,  as  in  the  case  of  Law  and  Medicine; 

j and  therefore  will  not  prevent  any  one  still 
BOILER  EXPLOSIONS.  being  employed  and  practising  as  an  architect. 

Sir,— A great  deal  has  been  written  in  yonr  ' lnrf*  a^7anoed  7°%™’  "ho  have 

•Inablft  naner  nn  the  aW«  nnbitw  tbia  noa..  ,°  g practised,  nave  no  need  to  risk  a doubtful 

benefit  ; because,  though  experienced,  they 

fall  in  an  win  — 1_  _ , ... 


this  year  have  been  the  senior  Vioe- President 
and,  had  he  not  retired,  entitled  to  nomination  as 
President  under  the  existing  by-law. 

Robert  W.  Edis,  F.S.A. 


valuable  paper  on  the  above  subject  this  year, 
and  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
Yankee  and  English  systems  of  arranging  heating 
apparatus.  As  a practical  man  who  has  studied 
the  subject  for  many  years,  I beg  to  be  allowed 
to  make  this  description  of  the  two  systems  to 
show  that  the  advantage  lies  in  the  old  English 
system.  When  the  Yaukee  system  was  intro- 
duced, I tried  it,  but  experience  bai  induoed  me 
to  give  it  up  in  favour  of  the  old  English 
system. 

To  prevent  explosion  and  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinual working  of  tbe  apparatus,  two  things  are 
necessary.  (1.)  That  the  supply  of  cold  water 
to  feed  the  boiler  should  be  continual.  (2.) 
That  there  should  be  no  obstruction  in  the  pipes, 
or  any  part  of  the  apparatus.  Now,  the  chief 
cause  of  explosions,  and  the  ODly  one  we  wifi 
now  consider,  is  obstruction  of  the  pipes  through 
ice;  and  the  system  which  admits  of  the  least 
ohance  of  freezing,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
the  best.  In  the  Yankee  system  the  circulating 
tank  is  placed  as  near  the  boiler  as  convenient, 
with  flow  and  return  pipes  between  the  two. 


j b iruoio  | a.  pipe  is  oarrxeu  irom  tne  top  or  tne  circulation’ 

iven  the  persons  engaged  and  paid  by  the  I tank  over  the  house  to  the  points  where  hot 


might  fail  in  some  matters  to  compete  with 
younger  men  almost  fresh  from  our  univer- 
sities or  schools. 

3.  Some  provision  should  be  made  to  meet 
this  difficulty. 

4.  The  fees  to  be  paid  would  in  many  cases 
be  a burden  to  those  blessed  with  a large  family 
and  a small  practioe,  and  would  be  more  pro- 
fitably invested  in  life  assurance  for  their  future 
benefit. 

May  I further  suggest, — 

5.  That  a system  of  life  insurance  might  be 
adopted  to  meet  the  case  of  those  mentioned  in 
Section  4,  so  that  their  subscriptions  would  prac- 
tically be  an  ultimate  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Philip  Barratt  Lee. 


DRAWING  ON  PARCHMENT. 

Sir,— Rub  the  parchment  over  with  powdered  ohalk 
ien  wipe  off  with  a wet  cloth  ; transfer  the  plan  on  to  the 
parchment  by  means  of  a black  sheet  composed  of  thin 
t'acing-pap’r,  coated  with  common  black  lead  (being 
careful  th  .t  the  lesd  is  not  too  black)  ; then  colour  as  you 
choose,  first  putting  a drop  of  ox  gall  in  the  colour ; after- 
wards ink  in,  also  having  gall  in  the  ink.  I never  found 
this  process  to  fail.  Walter  Hobitk. 
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WIDENING  OF  LITTLE  QUEEN-STREET. 

SiB>— Permit  me  to  correct  some  misapprehensions 
■which  must  undoubtedly  be  produced  by  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Wyatt,  iu  your  last  week'sissue. 

The  statement  that  “ the  St.  Giles's  district  is  a very 
poor  one,  th“  rates  and  taxes  amounting  to  the  enormous 
average  of  60  per  cent,  on  the  rents  of  bouses  in  the 
neighbourhood,”  is,  I maintain,  misleading  on  the  one 
hand,  and  imaginative,  at  least,  on  the  other;  misleading, 
as  oreating  an  impression  that  the  St.  Giles’s  parish  stood 
alone,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  united  to  its  wealthy 
neighbouring  parish  of  St.  George  and  district  of 
Bloom 'bury,  which  of  necessity  share  all  its  burdens. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  called  a ‘‘very  poor  district”  ? It 
is  imaginative,  I say,  and  I challenge  Mr.  Wyatt  to  show 
that  the  rates  have  ever  exceeded  6s.  2d.  in  the  pound,  their 
present  amount,  and  this,  bear  in  mind,  upon  the  assess- 
ment, a very  different  thing,  indeed,  to  the  rental.  I think 
a member  of  the  Local  Board,  who  may  be  presumed  to 
speak  with  authority,  should  be  more  careful  as  to  the 
strict  accuracy  of  his  statements.  Even  if  Mr.  Wyatt  adds 
the  Queen’s  taxes,  which  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with 
the  matter  in  question,  he  cannot  then  bring  himself  within 
any  approach  to  accuracy. 

As  to  the  imorovements  being  of  “ no  permanent  use,” 
the  obstruction  being  once  removed  will  have  proved  to 
have  been  temporary  ; if  the  improvement  is  equally  so, 
the  money  will  not  be  wasted. 

Now  what  the  advocates  of  the  improvement  urge  is 
this,  that  both  the  local  and  the  Metropolitan  Boards  of 
Works  have  declared  in  favour  of  it,  and  that  repeatedly; 
and  if  I am  correctly  informed  it  was  only  on  a third  occa- 
sion that,  the  opponents  mustered  sufficiently  at  the  Local 
Board  to  pass  an  adverse  vote,  which  latter,  I trust,  will 
be  rescinded  at  their  meeting  next  week. 

I charge  no  one  with  improper  motives,  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  some  of  those  who  nave  opposed  it  would  be 
pecuniarily  interested,  and  to  no  slight  extent,  iu  some 
alternative  s ‘heme. 

A word  as  to  the  cost.  With  the  proposed  contribution 
from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  this  would  be 
but  a mere  trifle  ; in  fact,  but  a fraction  of  a penny  in  the 
pound,  and  I maintain  that  this  ought  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  carrying  out  such  a valuable  and  real  improvement 
as  this  would  be.  Nor  should  it  delay  it  while  alternative 
schemes  of  a less  practical  and  more  doubtful  character 
wait  their  prospective  and  distant  solution. 

Newton  Wilson,  Chairman  of  Committee. 


CHARGES  BY  WATER  COMPANIES. 

Sib, — During  the  last  week  I have  been  engaged  upon 
some  repairs  to  a house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Russell- 
square : upon  Monday  last  an  official  of  the  New  River 
Water  Company  called  and  asked  me  whether  I had  paid 
anything  in  respect  of  deposit  for  the  water  about  to  be 
consumed  during  the  repairs.  I informed  the  man  I hat  I 
had  not;  and  he  thereupon  told  me  that  unless  a certain 
sum  was  paid  the  following  day  (amount  to  be  fixed  by 
the  collector)  our  water  supply  would  be  cut  off.  I may 
mention  that  the  house  is  inhabited,  and  there  are  no 
arrears.  In  troubling  you  with  this  letter,  I wish  to  know 
if  there  be  any  by-law  existing  which  empowers  a water 
company  to  charge  for  water  consumed  during  repairs 
(i.e.,  to  an  inhabited  house)  ? If  so,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  water  companies  have  omitted  one  very  important 
feature  in  their  rules,  that  is,  the  charge  to  be  fixed  for 
water  used  in  washing  down  the  very  large  fronts  of  some 
of  our  painted  houses  of  business.  A Builder. 

P.8. — I called  upon  the  collector  as  I was  ordered,  and 
he  refused  to  show  any  book  authorising  him  to  make  such 
a demand. 


STAINED  OAK. 

Bib, — Will  some  one  inform  me  whether  the  prac^  e 
of  staining  new  oak,  in  order  to  give  it  the  effect  of  c.d 
work,  arrests  or  prevents  the  natural  and  beautiful  pro- 
cess of  darkening  by  age  ? W.  S. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  COMPANIES. 

IN  RE  THE  VICTORIA  MANSIONS  COMPANY. 

This  was  an  application  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  Chancery  Division,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Pry,  in  the  winding-up  of  the  Viotoria  Mansions 
Company,  by  Mr.  John  Norton,  that  his  name 
might  be  removed  from  the  list  of  contri- 
butories. 

The  company  was  formed  in  1877  for  the  purpose  of 
bnilding  mansions  in  Victoria-street  upon  a freehold  site 
which  was  purchased  fora  sum  of  37,5001.  The  capital  of 
the  company  was  to  be  100,0r02.,  iu  6,000  shares  of  202. 
each.  In  October,  1878,  the  pres-nt  applicant,  who  is 
an  architect,  was  consulted  by  the  directors  as  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a block  of  offices,  ami  a contract  was  arranged  by 
him  with  the  builders  at  the  sum  of  22,6352  , upon  which 
his  commission  would,  when  complete,  be  1,1262.  Mr. 
Norton  then  wrote  to  the  secretarv  saying  that  if  he  were 
employed  upon  the  work  he  would  be  willing  to  take 
1,0002.  in  Bhurps,  meaning  fully  paio-up  shares,  to  be  handed 
to  him  in  eqnal  proportions  of  shares  to  cash  payments  as 
the  commission  became  due.  In  July,  1878,  he  received 
a letter  from  the  secretary  stating  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed architect.  At  that  time  the  company  were  in- 
debted to  him  for  a portion  of  the  work  which  had  already 
been  done.  As  there  had  been  no  formal  application  for 
Bhares,  none  were  actually  allotted  to  Mr.  Norton.  The 
money  due  to  him  had  gone  on  increasing,  and  he  con- 
tended that  he  ought  not  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
contributories  for  the  shares. 

Mr.  Higgins,  Q.C  , and  Mr.  Methold  appeared  for  Mr. 
Norton  ; and  Mr.  Glasse,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Davenport  for  the 
official  liquidator. 

Mr.  Justice- Fry  was  of  opinion  that  the  rpal  nature  of 
the  bargain  was  that  Mr.  Norton  was  to  take  shares  to 
the  value  of  1,0002.,  and  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  treat 
hi*  commission  as  a set-off  fur  the  value  of  the  shares. 
There  was  a contract  to  that  effect,  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  transaction  was  carried  out,  and  the  letters  writ'en  by 
Mr.  Norton,  were,  in  his  lordship’s  opinion,  a waiver  of 
the  form  of  issuing  shares.  The  result  was  that  Mr. 
Norton’s  name  must  remain  upon  the  list  of  contribu- 


tories for  fifty  shares,  but  the  amount  due  upon  them  be 
credited  with  the  amount  due  to  him  for  commission  to 
the  extent  of  1,0002. 


SIZE  OF  SEWERS. 

APPEAL. — KELBY  V.  THE  WANDSWORTH  DIS- 
TRICT  BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

A case  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the 
development  of  building  estates  has  just  been 
the  subject  of  an  appeal  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

A new  road  is  beiDg  formed  on  the  south  side  of  Bat- 
tersea Park  by  the  appellant,  thslesseefrom  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioner  of  Public  Work*  and  Buildings.  The  length 
of-  the  road  is  about  800  ft.,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  on 
each  side  thereof  about  30  eight  or  ten  roomed  houses. 
Three  applications  had  been  made  to  the  Wandsworth 
District  Board  of  Works  to  approve  respectively  a 12  in., 
15  in.,  and  18  in.  stoneware-pipe  sewer,  but  all  had  been 
refused,  the  Local  Board  requiring  a 3 ft.  6 in.  by  2 ft. 
brick  egg-shaped  sewer  encased  in  6 in.  of  Porland  cement 
concrete. 

The  appeal  against  this  requirement  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  architect,  who  submitted  tnat  a sewer 
of  this  size  was  very  largely  in  excess  of  what  was  neces- 
sary, aud  involved  a great  outlay ; moreover,  that  large 
sewers  for  the  drainage  of  small  areas  were  most  objec- 
tionable on  sanitary  grounds,  and  altogether  at  variance 
from  the  teaching  of  modern  sanitary  science  and  the 
general  principles  and  more  recent  practice  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works. 

Mr.  Corsellis,  solicitor,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Wandsworth  Board.  The  appeal  was  allowed,  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  Committee  intimating  that  the 
use  of  18-in.  pipes  would  be  approved. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Suffolk  County  Asylum. — The  result  of  the 
competition  fer  additions  to  the  above  has  been 
that  several  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in,  and  those 
prepared  by  Messrs.  John  Giles  & Gongh  were 
selected  by  the  magistrates.  The  additions  are 
for  150  patients. 

King’s  Lynn  Coffee  Tavern  Company. — The 
directors  of  this  company  have  adopted  the 
plans  of  Messrs.  Adams  & Son,  architects,  for 
a new  tavern  in  St.  Ann’s-street,  upon  the  land 
they  have  purchased  there  for  that  purpose. 
The  new  building  will  contain  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  accommodation,  billiard  and  other 
rooms,  and  a number  of  sleeping  apartments. 

Edinburgh. — Colston-street  U.  P.  Church. — 
Some  months  ago  plans  were  sought  for  a ohuroh 
for  the  Colston-street  U.  P.  congregation,  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  answer  over  twenty  sets  of 
designs  were  submitted,  some  of  them  being 
from  arohiteots  in  Glasgow.  After  Borne  dis- 
cussion, three  plans  were  selected  for  further 
consideration,  and  on  Monday  night  last  the 
congregation  met  and  unanimously  agreed  to 
adopt  the  design  recommended  by  the  Managers 
and  the  Church  Extension  Committee  of  the 
U.  P.  Synod,  and  which  proved  to  be  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Dewar,  architect,  Edinburgh.  The 
plan  of  the  selected  design  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe,  and  accommodates  500  on  the 
gronnd-floor  and  300  in  the  gallery.  The  coBt 
is  estimated  at  about  3,5001. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Abergavenny  Asylum,  Wales. — Plans  for  ex- 
tensive additions  have  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  are  presented  at  Brecon 
and  other  sessions  this  week.  They  include, 
besides  additional  wards  for  patients  new  dining- 
hall,  chapel,  &o.  The  arohiteots  are  Messrs. 
Giles  & Gongh,  of  Craven-street,  Charing-oross. 

Qloucestershire  New  Asylum. — The  works  of 
the  first  portion  of  the  new  buildings  were  com- 
menced last  week,  and  are  to  be  completed  in 
eighteen  months.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Giles  & Gough. 

Upper  Easton,  Bristol. — The  new  class-rooms 
which  have  been  added  to  St.  Gabriel’s  Schools, 
Upper  Easton,  have  been  opened.  The  schools 
were  erected  in  1872,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, they  have  become  too  small  to 
properly  accommodate  the  children  who  flock 
to  them  for  instruction,  and,  after  muoh  con- 
sideration, it  was  resolved  by  the  managers  to 
erect  new  buildings,  so  as  to  give  room  for  150 
additional  Bcholais.  The  plans  for  the  extension 
of  the  existing  premises  were  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Trew  & Sons.  The  contraot  was  taken 
by  Mr.  E.  M.  Hodges,  of  Newfoundland-road. 
The  class-rooms  are  built  of  Cattybrook  red  and 
coloured  face-bricks,  with  Westwood  Btone 
dressings,  corresponding  with  the  materials 
used  in  the  main  schools.  The  cost  has  been 
about  31.  per  head. 


Moats. 

The  Old  and  New  Churches  of  London.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  Alfred  Capes,  Archi- 
tect; with  an  Essay  on  the  Principles  of 
Architectural  Beauty  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Capes, 
M.A.  Bumpus,  158,  Oxford -street.  1880. 
Under  this  title  Mr.  Alfred  Capes  has  brought 
together  illustrations  of  some  of  the  existing 
remains  of  early  church  architecture  in  London, 
seventeen  in  number,  and  nineteen  views  of 
churches  built  between  1844  and  the  present 
time.  Some  of  the  engravings  have  appeared1 
elsewhere,  as,  for  example,  in  our  own  pages,  and 
it  was  only  by  adopting  this  course,  indeed,  that 
a book  so  riohly  illustrated  could  have  been  pro- 
duced at  the  price  charged  with  any  reasonable 
prospect  of  remuneration.  It  ought  to  interest 
not  merely  many  of  the  frequenters  and  officials 
of  the  various  churches  illustrated,  but  arohi- 
tects  and  others  glad  to  have  under  their  eye  at 
one  view  a large  number  of  suggestive  examples. 

The  introductory  Essay  on  the  principles  of 
Architectural  Beauty,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Capes, 
may  serve  us  as  a text  on  a future  occasion. 


VARIORUM. 

“Lathe-work,  a practical  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Turning,”  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck  (Crosby 
Lockwood  & Co.),  is  evidently  written  from 
personal  experience,  and  gives  a large  amount 
of  just  that  sort  of  information  which  beginners 
at  the  lathe  require.  A lathe  in  a country-house 
where  there  are  youDg  people  is  a most  valuable 
adjunct,  and  this  is  just  the  book  to  go  with  it. 

A Memorial  of  the  Exhibition  of  Wood 

Carving,  lately  held  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
is  now  being  prepared  by  Mr.  George  Alfred 
Rogers,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries.  It  will 
consist  of  a “ General  Account  of  the  Exhibition,” 
“ A List  of  Exhibitors,”  and  a large  number  of 
illustrations  of  the  most  interesting  speci- 
mens of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  art. 

We  have  bo  often  oommended  Messrs.  Colling, 
ridge’s  “ City  of  London  Directory,”  that  of  its 
issue  for  1881  we  need  merely  say  that  in  all 
its  various  departments  it  is  carefully  kept 
abreast  of  the  time.  The  Street  List  is  olearly 
arrarged.  The  Trades  List  is  unusually  com- 
plete, and  the  classification  oonoise.  Of  the 
Livery  Companies  of  London  valuable  informa- 
tion, not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work,  is 
given;  and  the  List  of  Bankrupts,  and  of 
Traders  who  have  compounded  with  their 
creditors  during  the  year,  renders  the  “ City  of 
London  Directory  ” of  muoh  value  as  a perma- 
nent book  of  reference  to  every  one  engaged  in 
business. 


Sheffield. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Sheffield  Churoh  Extension  Society,  on  the  3rd 
ult.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Vickers  read  the  annual  report, 
which  stated  that  the  ereotion  of  the  Atteroliffe- 
road  District  Church  was  commenced  in  April 
last,  and  is  progressing  favourably.  The  com- 
mittee hope  that  it  will  be  finished  and  con- 
seorated  during  the  present  year.  This  ohnroh 
will  accommodate  654  persons,  and  the  contract 
price  is  5.000L,  whioh  sum  includes  all  internal 
fittings,  warming,  lighting,  boundary  fences, 
gates,  and  architect’s  commission.  Thirteen 
sets  of  plans  were  submitted  in  competition  for 
the  Langsett-road  district  chnrcb.  The  com- 
mittee selected  the  plans  Bent  in  by  Mr.  J.  D. 
Webster.  This  church  is  to  be  built  of  brick 
and  stone,  and  is  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew. The  York  Diocesan  Society  have 
granted  3861.  towards  the  buildiDg  fund  of  the 
church.  It  is  being  constructed  to  hold  610 
persons,  and  the  tot«l  cost  is  fixed  at  3,727 1. 

The  Ladies’  Work  Society. — This  Society, 
the  home  of  which  is  in  Sloane-etreet  (No.  31), 
has  just  now  prodneed  an  elaborate  work  in  the 
shape  of  an  embroidered  satin  pianoforte  cover. 
The  design  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Cutler  from 
a fine  piece  of  Spanish  work,  and  is  admirably 
worked  out  in  satin-stitch  on  satin.  Th# 
colours  are  harmonious,  and  the  general  tone 
very  delicate  and  agreeable.  The  cost  will  be 
about  150J.  The  cover  is  intended  as  a silver- 
wedding present.  Some  interesting  works  of 
much  less  cost,  some  of  them  designed  by 
H.R.H.  the  Prinoess  Lonise,  the  president  of 
the  society,  are  to  be  Been  at  the  rooms.  The 
object  of  the  society,  it  need  scarcely  be 
mentioned,  is  to  afford  profitable  occupation  to 
ladies  who  are  in  need  of  it. 
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“ Caravan”  Shop  Eronts. — Before  the  East- 
bourne bench  of  magistrates  the  other  day,  Mr. 
George  Rumball,  furniture  dealer,  of  Seaside, 
appeared  to  two  informations,  one  oharging  him 
with  having  erected  certain  new  buildings  at  Sea- 
side without  the  consent  of  the  Urban  authority, 
and  the  other  with  having  built  a certain  addition 
to  the  houses  160  and  164,  without  the  consent  of 
the  said  authority.  Defendant  pleaded  not  guilty. 
Mr.  Luoas  supported  the  prosecution  on  behalf  of 
the  Local  Board,  aud  in  opening  the  case  said, 
Mr. Rumball,  the  defendant,  sometime  in  January 
last  built  an  addition  to  his  house  No.  164,  Sea- 
The  building  was  constructed  of  wood  and 
rested  on  wheels — it  was  13  ft.  high  and  pro- 
jected about  9 ft.  beyond  the  houses  on  either 
side-  In  the  following  month,  February,  he  com- 
menced building  an  addition  to  his  house  No.  160. 
That  building  was  similar  in  all  respects  to  the 
other,  except  that  the  floor  was  nailed  to  wooden 
joists  which  rested  on  the  ground.  The  buildings 
to  a great  extent  excluded  the  light  and  air  from 
the  adjoining  houses,  and  being  oomposedof  wood, 
a combustible  substance,  tended  to  depreciate  in 
value  the  neighbouring  property.  The  defendant 
had  not  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Local  Board, 
nor  had  he  deposited  any  plans  as  required  by  the 
by-laws.  The  Chairman,  after  consulting  with 
his  oolleagues,  said  the  Bench,  in  deoiding  this 
case,  had  to  determine,  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
construction  which  the  defendant  called  a caravan 
was  a building  within  the  terms  of  the  Act. 
They  held  that  it  was,  and  that  it  was  a new 
building  and  not  an  addition  to  an  old  house. 
The  penalty  they  had  decided  to  impose  was  21., 
and  Is.  per  day  during  the  interval  between  the 
notice  and  the  summons.  Defendant  was  at 
liberty  to  take  a case  to  a Superior  Court.  Mr. 
Rumball : That  is  what  I intend  doing,  sir.  The 
Chairman  : It  is  quite  a case  for  legal  argument. 
The  practical  result  is,  we  dismiss  the  information 
for  making  an  addition  to  a building.  The  con- 
viction is  under  By-law  26,  for  not  giving  notice 
of  your  intention  to  erect  a new  building. 

The  International  Medical  and  Sanitary 
Exhibition. — The  allotment  of  space  to  intend- 
ing exhibitors  is  now  being  rapidly  proceeded 
with,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
Wednesday  last  (April  6th)  the  names  of  225  ex- 
hibitors were  registered  and  approved  as  fol- 
lows : — Medical  Section,  115  ; Sanitary  Section, 
94;  Miscellaneous  Section,  16.  In  addition  to 
the  wall  space  and  counter  space  taken,  upwards 
of  1,200  feet  frontage  of  floor  space  will  be 
allotted  to  the  above  exhibitors,  representing  an 
area  of  no  less  than  8,000  square  feet.  Important 
exhibits  are  announced  from  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Norway,  and 
the  United  States.  The  committee  have  decided, 
in  order  to  meet  the  convenience  of  intending 
exhibitors,  to  extend  the  time  for  receiving  appli- 
cations for  space,  which  may  now  be  sent  in  up 
to  Saturday,  April  16th.  An  index  of  exhibitors 
and  articles  to  be  exhibited  is  being  printed,  and 
will  be  published  for  distribution  while  the  de- 
scriptive catalogue  is  being  compiled,  and  as  soon 
as  the  whole  of  the  space  is  allotted  a plan  of 
the  Exhibition  Buildings  at  South  Kensington 
will  be  published  with  the  names  of  exhibitors  on 
the  space  allotted  them. 

The  Goldsmiths’  Company. — This  com- 
pany, with  a view  to  the  encouragement  of 
technical  education  in  the  design  and  execution 
of  works  in  the  precious  metals,  have  settled  a 
liberal  programme  of  prizes  for  the  current  year. 
Their  total  value  is  over  300Z.,  in  amounts  ranging 
between  50 l.  and  10Z.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded 
in  December  next,  and  objects  of  art,  &o.,  should 
be  sent  in  by  November,  to  the  clerk  (Mr.  W. 
Prideaux)  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall.  The  company 
have  also  resolved  that  a travelling  scholarship 
of  100Z.  may  be  awarded  to  a student  who  has 
shown  exceptional  talent,  and  who  shall  have 
obtained  prizes  for  design  or  modelling  in  three 
competitions,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  study  art  in 
the  precious  medals  on  the  Continent. — City  Press. 

Kidderminster  Sewage  Farm. — The  Mayor 
of  Kidderminster  and  the  members  of  the  Drain- 
age Committee  lately  paid  a visit  of  inspection 
to  the  work  now  being  done  at  the  Sewage  Farm. 
They  were  acoompanied  by  Mr.  Pritchard  (the 
engineer),  and  Mr.  Arthur  Comber  (the  Borough 
Surveyor).  The  Council  have  been  authorised  to 
expend  ,£3,000,  and  Mr.  George  Law  has  under- 
taken the  contract  to  deep-drain  the  farm  and  to 
put  in  a system  of  carriers  for  the  distribution  of 
the  sewage. 

. Society  of  British  Artists. — The  Exhibi- 
tion in  the  Suffolk-street  Galleries  was  opened 
to  the  publio  on  Monday  last.  We  reserve  our 
notice  for  a week.  I 


The  People’s  Entertainment  Society. — 
A meeting,  convened  by  the  committee  of  this 
society,  was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  was  well  attended.  The 
ohair  was  taken  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  and 
among  those  present  were  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Viscount  Folkestone,  M.P.,  Mr.  T.  Brassey, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Albert  Grey,  M.P.,  Sir  Julius  Bene- 
dict, Sir  H.  Cole,  C.B.,  Mr.  Randegger,  Mr. 
Henry  Leslie,  and  Mr.  Charles  C.  Bethune,  pre- 
sident of  the  executive  committee.  The  report 
stated  that  the  society,  which  was  in  its  third 
season,  was  giving  concerts  every  Saturday  even- 
ing at  Lammas  Hall,  Battersea;  Bolingbroke 
Hall,  Clapham ; the  School-room,  Star-corner, 
Bermondsey  ; and  the  Dartmouth  Hall,  West- 
minster. During  the  past  year  similar  societies 
had  been  formed  in  Manchester,  Newcastle,  and 
Winchester,  and  arrangements  were  being  made 
for  starting  others  in  Liverpool  and  Nottingham. 
The  report  added  that  as  the  committee  had  re- 
ceived Buch  numerous  and  convincing  proofs  of 
the  vitality  of  the  movement  and  of  the  real 
good  accomplished,  and  had  found  their  audienoes 
inorease  instead  of  falling  off,  they  had  no  longer 
any  hesitation  in  oom mending  the  cause  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  were  interested  in  the  work 
of  raising  the  tastes  of  the  people  and  of  pro- 
moting good  feeling  between  the  different  classes. 
The  claims  of  the  society  to  publio  support  were 
advocated  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Bethune  (who 
said  that  the  organisation  had  a oapital  lot  of 
men  ready  to  do  as  muoh  work  as  was  asked  of 
them,  but  that  money  was  required  for  necessary 
expenses),  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Henry 
Leslie,  and  others,  and  resolutions  to  a similar 
effect  were  adopted  before  the  meeting  broke  up. 

Building1  Stone  in  Canada. — According  to 
the  Colonies  and  India,  a discovery  has  recently 
been  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winnipeg 
which  is  of  considerable  importance  in  view  of 
the  rapid  inorease  of  population,  not  only  in 
Winnipeg,  but  in  the  numerous  settlements  or 
townships  which  are  springing  up  in  all  parts 
of  Manitoba.  Hitherto,  nearly  all  the  buildings 
have  been  mainly  constructed  of  wood,  the  only 
available  building  stone  beiDg  imported  from  the 
United  States  at  la  heavy  cost.  The  stone  from  the 
newly-discovered  quarry  has  been  submitted  to 
various  tests,  and  in  point  of  resistance  to 
pressure,  absence  of  absorption,  and  (what  is 
particularly  necessary  in  severe  winters)  resist- 
ance to  the  effects  of  frost,  is  said  to  answer 
every  requirement.  At  present  but  two  beds 
have  been  worked,  the  stone  from  the  lower 
being  soft,  and  admirably  adapted  for  oarving, 
but  hardening  on  exposure  to  the  air ; while 
that  from  the  upper  bed  is  said  to  be  suited  for 
heavy  masonry.  A third  underlying  bed  has 
not  been  tested,  but  is  expected  to  prove  of  even 
better  quality  than  the  others.  The  quarry  is 
situated  close  to  the  river  Assiniboine,  within  a 
short  distance  of  Winnipeg,  whither  it  can  be 
easily  conveyed  by  water  at  little  coBt. 


For  rebuilding  No.  25,  Newington-butts,  fir  Mr.  Charles 
Polden.  Messrs.  Muggeridge  & Powell,  architects  : — 

Fisher £1,147  0 0 

Smith  1,057  o 0 

Caoning  & Mullins  (too  late)  996  0 0 

Castle  990  o 0 

Pyke  905  0 0 

Bur m an  (accepted) 875  0 0 

For  alterations,  &c.,  to  London  Souse,  Clapham  Com- 
on,  for  the  London  and  South-Western  Banking  Com- 
pany. Messrs.  I' Anson  & Sons,  architects.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  1).  Campbell  : — 

Add  for  White 
Facings. 

0 £60  0 0 

0 47  10  0 


Sawyer £1, 

Smith*  Sons 1,119 

McLachlan  & SonB  1,< 


0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Brnnswiok  Arms 
Public  Bouse,  Brunswick-road,  Upper  Holloway,  for 
Messrs.  Watney  A Co.,  Stag  Brewery,  Pimlico.  Mr.  C. 
W.  Bovis,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hawkius  : — 

Taylor.... £93G  0 0 

An  ley  9 9 0 0 

Spencer  * Co 895  0 0 

Lambie  793  0 0 

Grant  (accepted) 789  0 0 

For  new  premises.  Middle  Row. place,  Holborn,  for 
Messrs.  Wi’.herby  & Co.  Mr.  McKillop,  architect  : — 

Mark  £4,374  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  4,20)  0 0 

Colls*  Son 3,870  0 0 

Marr 3,837  0 0 

Bamford 3,799  0 0 

Smith  3,399  0 0 


For  new  stabling,  &c.,  Mansfield- place,  Kentish  Town, 
for  Mr.  Bircb.  Mr.  Bolton,  architect  : — 

Mark  £3,6-18  0 0 

Crockett 3,500  0 0 

Marslaod 3,450  0 0 

Richieurs  & Mount 3.398  0 0 

White  3,24)  0 0 

Holloway  3, 1«7  0 0 

Gould  & Brand 3,185  0 0 

Heath  3,1152  0 0 

Ward  & Lambie  2,7b3  0 0 

Beale  2.683  0 0 


For  metalling,  kerbing,  channelling,  draining,  lighting, 
and  tar-paving  Pickford-streot  and  Crimea-road,  Aider- 
shot.  Mr.  W.  L.  Coulson,  surveyor: — 

Irvin  Cranston,  Aldershot  £762  0 0 

Thomas  Free,  High  Wycombe*  613  0 0 

* Accepted. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a theatre,  with  subsidiary  and  other 
premises,  at  Queen’s-road,  Hastings,  for  Mr.  George  Gaze. 
Messrs.  Cross  Jk  Wells,  architects,  Hastings;  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps,  consulting  architect  : — 

King  * Soa  £11,980  8 0 

Patmtn  * FoLheringham 10,377  0 0 

Womersley  ; 9,609  0 0 

Geary 9.622  0 0 

Cruttenden  9,346  0 0 

Higgs 9,250  0 0 

Vidler 9,237  0 0 

Howell  & Son  9,1' 0 0 0 

Jones  * Co 8,970  0 0 

Kodda 8,680  0 0 

For  the  Cottage  of  Content  public-honse.  Rodney-road, 
Walworth,  for  Mr.  W.  Whelherloy.  Mr.  W.T.  Farthing, 
architect.  Quantises  supplied 

Marsland  £3,859  0 0 

Kirk  * Randall 3,641  0 0 

l’atman  & Fotberiogham  3,800  0 0 

Jackson  * Todd  3,582  0 0 

Palmer  & Sons  3,495  0 0 

Pickersgill  Bros.  3,379  0 0 

Speocer  * Co 3,283  0 0 

Gill  (accepted)  3.2-17  0 0 

For  the  New  Globe  Hotel,  Margate,  for  Mr.  F.  Snelling. 
Mr.  Edward  Clark,  architect : — 

Contract  No.  1,  Foundations. 

G.  & R.  Rolfe,  Margate £5,129  16  8 

J.  W.  Sawyer,  London  4,912  0 0 

Macey,  L >ndon 4,505  0 0 

Mark  Manley,  London  4,156  0 0 

Paramor  * Son,  Margate  4,001  0 0 

Donne,  Upper  Walrner  3,9.37  0 0 

W.  J.  Adcock,  Dover  (accepted)  ...  3,948  1 0 


For  metalling,  kerbing,  channelling  draining,  lighting, 
and  tar-paving  Union  Terraoe,  Aldershot.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Conlson,  surveyor : — 

Thomas  Free £73  16  10 

Irvin  Cranston  (accepted) 65  10  0 


For  alterations  to  the  Three  Bucks  Tavern,  Old  Jewry, 
City,  fer  Messrs.  Webb  & Moore.  Mr.  J.  Vmey,  arohi- 
teot : — 

Burch  & Moor  (accepted)  £833  0 0 

For  building  a villa  residence,  Winohmore-hill,  for  Mr. 
Jardine.  Mr.  J.  Viney,  architeot: — 

Bnrch  & Moor  (accepted)  £695  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Clarence  Tavern,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, for  Mr.  Hongh.  Messrs.  Kerslake  & Mortimer,  archi- 
tects : — 

Bnrch  & Moor  (acoepted) £160  12  0 


For  the  erection  of  a cottage-villa,  Wilmington,  Kent. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rookwood.  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite. 
architect : — 

Stickland  Bros £1,045  0 0 

Hooper ’995  0 0 

Evans  Bros 9S5  0 0 

Gumbrell 938  0 0 

Rose  & Hutton 935  0 q 

J!eal.e 865  0 0 

Clark  o«i  n n 

Beeton 


813  0 0 


For  building  brick  barrel -drain  in  Malthouae-lane, 
Aldershot.  Mr.  W.  L.  Coulson,  surveyor  : — 

Irvin  Cranston,  Aldershot  £159  0 0 

William  Gal  land,  Alderehot  139  0 0 

George  Kemp,  Aldershot  (accepted).,  129  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  16,  South  Molton- 
street,  for  Mr.  Baylis.  Mr.  Hambridge,  architect 

Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  Stanger 

Alternative 

_ Estimate. 

Grover £1,598  0 0 ...  £1,103  0 0 

J.  & H.  Cocks  1,683  0 0...  1,478  0 0 

Bull  & Cooper  1.497  0 0 ...  1,396  0 0 

Manlov 1,495  0 0 ...  1,358  0 0 

Bolding  1,464  0 0 ...  1,377  0 0 

Patman  AFotheringham  1,398  0 6 ' w a a 

Nixon  1,338  0 

Taylor  & Parfltt  1,315  0 

Sharp  * Miils 1,247  0 

Drake  1,230  0 


. 1,262 
1,235 
1.143 
1,130 


0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  coach-houses  and 
stables  at  Penge.  Mr.  T.  W.  Garrood  architect 

Pa-ham  £276  0 0 

Mears 235  0 0 

Kemp  177  10  0 

Wootton lti 7 0 0 

Smith  & Sons 153  q 0 

Huilidgo  & Stuart  (aocepted)  159  0 0 
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For  rebuilding  the  Prince’s  Head  public-house,  and 
erecting  three  shops,  with  residences,  &c.  York-road, 
Battersea.  Mr.  II.  J.  Newton,  architect  : — 

Walker £6,070  0 0 

For  proposed  new  Bhop  and  residence,  Tonbridge- road, 
Maidstone,  for  Mr.  T.  Banks.  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens, 
architect : — 

Simmonds,  Maidstone £2,380  0 0 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••  THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  1b 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rat*  of  19*.  per  annum. 
prepaid.  Remittance*  payable  a*  abov*. 

Griinwood  6,895  0 0 

Skurinur 5,868  0 0 

Langrnead  & Way 6,765  0 0 

Godden  5,715  0 0 

Lamble 5,679  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 6,333  0 0 

Hammond,  Aylesford 2,362  0 0 

Naylar,  Rochester  2,357  0 0 

Elmore,  Maidstone 2,340  0 0 

Wallis  A Clements,  Maidstone  2,334  0 0 

Vaughan,  Maidstone  2,149  0 0 

Cox,  Bros.,  Maidstone  1,915  0 0 

Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Dowd, 

Coraham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adv?. 

Cooper 4,995  0 0 

Gill  4.997  0 0 

Pickeragill  (accepted) 4,944  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  eight  houses  and  shops  in  Mare- 

street,  and  three  shops  in  the  Grove,  Hackney.  Mr. 
Sydney  L.  Walters,  architect 

Accepted  for  the  erection  ®f  new  schools,  outbuildings, 
and  boundary  walls  for  St.  James’s  Parish,  Darwen,  Mr, 
W.  Perry,  architect : — 

Masonry  and  Pricksetting. 

Lloyd  A Millward,  Darwen £900  0 0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner’s  Work. 

Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  beiDg 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 
PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 

Conder 8,798  0 0 

Brown  8,750  0 0 

Slater's  Work. 

M.  Eceles,  Darwen 143  0 0 

Morter 8,667  0 0 

8hnrmur 7,795  0 0 

Johnson  7,661  0 0 

Plumbing  and  Qlasing. 

J.  8.  Briggs,  Darwen 61  10  0 

Flattering  and  Painting. 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doultmg  Quarries 
is  respeotfnlly  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  Btone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  So- 
merset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-plaoe,  W.  [Advt. 

For  alterations  to  the  Duke's  Head  pub’.ie-honse,  White- 
chapel. Messrs.  Wilson,  8on,  & Aidwinckle,  architects 

Johnson  .....£1,183  10  0 

Shurmur 1,133  0 0 

Hearle 1,065  0 0 

For  alterations  to  house,  and  the  addition  of  cellar, 
shop,  and  rooms  over  some,  on  the  forecourt  of  No.  190, 
Southwark  Park-road,  for  Mr.  J.  Morgan.  Mr.  E.  Crosse, 
architect : — 

S.  White  (accepted)  £300  0 0 

For  building  abed  at  rear  of  No.  1,  Cable-street,  for 
Messrs.  Faircloogh  & Son.  Messrs.  Wilaon,  8on,  k Aid- 
winokle,  architects 

Palmer £745  0 0 

NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

GOOD  FRIDAY. 

“ THE  BUILDER  ” for  tlie  week  ending 
APRIL  16th  will  be  published  on  THURSDAY 
MORNING,  14th  inst.  Advertisements  for  inser. 
tion  in  that  issue  must  therefore  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  p.m.  on  WEDNESDAY, the  13th. 

Hearle ...........  L.. 676  0 0 

Cox  643  0 0 

Bhurmur 639  0 0 

For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  the  Gun  public-hoose,  Brush- 
field-street.  Messrs.  Wilson,  8on,  & Aldwinckle,  archi- 

Marr  284  0 0 

Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  beBt  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to 

STAPLE  & HANN,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-sub- 
Hamden,  Ilminster.  Agent,  E.  CRICKMAY, 
No.  4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C.  [Advt. 

Upton  Pyne,  Devon,  for  Sir  S.  H.  Northcote,  bart.,  M.P. 

Mr.  James  Jerman,  architect:— 

H.  J.  Scadding £750  0 0 

J.  R.  Gibbard  587  0 0 

Dennis  & Short 530  19  0 

Webber  & Stephens  (accepted)  474  12  0 

For  the  erection  of  a new  church  at  Burham,  Kent. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens,  architect : — 

Wallis  & Clements,  Maidstone  £4,970  0 0 

Foord  & Son,  Rochester 4,763  0 0 

Avard,  MaidBtone 4,667  0 0 

Callund  & Son,  Rochester 4,650  0 0 

Yanghan,  Maidstone  4,591  0 0 

Hammond,  Aylesford 4,444  0 0 

Naylar  & Son,  Rochester  (aooepted)  4,241  0 0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

work)  — C.  D.  (received). — L.  K.  (shall  appear).— W.  V.  (next  week).— 
E.  N.  (oexi.  week). — E.  B.  F.  (oext  week).-J.  F.  (next  week).-W.C. 

& Co.  (uext  week).— G.  G.  (next  week). 

All  atatementa  of  facts,  liata  of  tenders,  Ac.  mnat  be  accompanied 
by  tho  u.-ime  and  addreaa  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  lor 
pnbli  cation. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  not  books  and  giving 
ad  dree  sea 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 

White  Aspbaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Offioe : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tnn-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 

For  four  houses  and  shops  in  Brixton-road,  for  Mr.  W. 
Foster.  Mr.  C.  V.  Hunter,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 

' *5.095  « 0 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W.,. 

London.  [Advt. 

Oliver  6,873  ® ® 

Bider  & Son  6,816  0 0 

Holliday 6,777  0 0 

F.  Higge 5,682  0 0 

Pack  Bros 5,617  0 0 

Maryland  & Sons  6,655  0 0 

Larter  & Son 6,344  0 0 

J.  T»ylor (accepted)  6,167  0 0 

For  bullock-lairs  at  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market,  Dept- 
ford for  the  Corporation  of  London.  Mr.  Horace  Jones, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Nixon  A Raven  : — 

MeLacblan £7.152  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill  0,999  0 0 

F Higgs  6,998  0 0 

Perry  A Co 6,963  0 0 

Dickenson  6,850  0 0 

Nightingale  6,771  0 0 

J A J.  Greenwood  6,529  0 0 

Holland  6.500  0 0 

J.  Taylor 6.347  0 G 

Gentry  6,295  0 0 

Boyce  6,290  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall  6.120  0 0 

Mow'iem  A Co 6.107  0 0 

Morter 5,937  0 0 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  Unee  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  teD  words) On  bd. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tisementa  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
ho.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Line*  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2a.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oe.  M. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  •*  The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mull  In  all  case*  bt  called  tor,  and  the 

ffi“  E*0thbPohakgk  for  a box  is  AS  UNDER 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements  3d-  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements <*d.  per  Week. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  *uins  should  le 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
the  Post-office,  King-etreet,  CoTent-garden,  W.O.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIKR.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Oatherin e-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'olook  p.m.  ou  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS So.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
■trongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 
tent. 

MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

Manufacturers  of 

r<  *©  CHARLES  ©COLLINCE'S©  PATEM^fe 

® pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
;IS§  ^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

S f-  Self-Acting  " FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS. 

! i and  IMPROVE!)  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 
DlS?^ ^twoetemp*.  LONDON,  S.E. 

Roofing  Felts. — F,  Braby  & Co. 

INODOROUS,  SARKING,  SHEATHING,  AND  HAIR  FELTS,  KEPT  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK.  MANUFACTURERS  OF  PERFORATED 
ZINC,  PERFORATED  COPPER,  AND  PERFORATED  IRON,  IN  VARIOUS  DESIGNS  AND  GAUGES. 

Wrought  Iron  Tanks. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

PAINTED  AND  GALVANISED,  OF  IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE. 

Corrugated  Iron. — F.  Braby  & Co. 

GALVANISED  AND  BLACK  IN  ALL  GAUGES  KEPT  IN  STOCK.  ZINC  WOKE  OP  ALL  KINDS. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

Hatton  Garden,  Liverpool : Great  Clyde  Street,  Glasgow ; and  at  Cyprus. 
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The  Trojan  Age. 

Jam E have  ofteD,  in 
theS6  colomnp, 
pointed  out  the 
important  part 
]|  which  tradition 
has  played  in 
the  great  work 
of  the  recovery 
of  the  buried 
past.  Long 
after  all  that 
could  tell  of  the 
greatness  and 
grandeur  of 
Borne  mighty 
nation  and  its 
hero-kings  had 
passed  away, 
and  dust  and 
decay  reigned  Eupreme, — amid  this  black  night 
of  the  past  which  shrouded  the  buried  city 
there  was  just  one  ray  of  light  left,  “the  last 
flicker  of  the  lamp  of  history,”  which  served 
to  guide  the  explorer  to  the  spot  where  buried 
treasures  lay.  How,  year  by  year,  do  we 
see  the  transmutation  of  fiction  and  tradition 
into  fact  and  historic  reality  going  on,  and  the 
importance  of  this  one  last  ray  of  historic  light 
becoming  more  appreciated,  as  its  faint  flame 
t as  served,  time  after  time,  to  draw  the  inquirer 
to  some  distant  grave-mound,  there  to  lay  bare 
the  records  of  a nation  and  its  heroes ! The 
rich  results  which  have  been  gained  by  the  pick 
and  spade  from  the  tradition-hannted  Bites  of 
West-rn  Asia  tend  most  strongly  to  impress 
upon  us  the  value  of  this  lingering  tale, — 

“ When  granita  moulders,  and  when  records  fail, 

A peasant's  plaint  prolongs  the  dubious  date.” 

We  have  only  to  look  back  at  the  battle-roll 
of  arohaeelogy  to  see  how  victory  after  victory 
has  been  won  over  the  devouring  power  of  the 
past  by  the  aid  of  this  faint  ray  of  light,  which 
has  inspired  msn  to  go  and  search  for  the 
remains  of  those  who,  by  their  lives,  have  made 
their  dwelling-place  a land-mark  on  the  sands 
of  time.  We  have  seen  how,  by  this  means,  and 
by  the  inspirations  kindled  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  love  the  history  of  the  past,  there  have 
been  restored  to  us  the  records  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  East,  and  the  chronioles  of  their 
kings.  In  Egypt  it  was  tradition  that  led  the 
late  M.  Mariette  to  search  for  the  ruins  of 
Memphis,  once  the  second  city  in  the  land  of 
mighty  cities.  It  fascinated  the  mind  of  Layard, 
and  led  him  to  penetrate  bene  ath  the  cloak  of 
centuries  of  decay  and  d dir  is  which  shrouded 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh  and  her  sister- 
cities,  and  enabled  him  to  restore  tons  centuries 
of  lost  history  and  art.  It  kindled  in  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Sohliemann  a flame  which  burned  on 
brighter  and  brighter  amid  all  the  trials  of  an 
uncongenial  life,  until  at  last  the  dream  of  that 
life  was  realised  by  fanning  the  sparks  which 
lingered  on  the  grave  of  buried  Troy  into  a 


bright  flame  of  historic  light.  There  are  many 
sites  in  all  parts  of  the  inhabited  globe  where 
this  Bame  light  is  lingering,  growing  fainter 
day  by  day,  but  ntill  serving  to  indicate  sites 
where  lie  buried  priceless  records  of  the  past, 
which  await  their  release  at  the  hand  of  explor- 
ing man.  When  Clio  drops  the  thread  it  is  taken 
up  by  her  sister  Calliope;  and  though  brighter 
and  more  pleasing,  perhaps,  in  colour  is  this 
tissue  of  the  epic  muse,  there  are  yet  amid  its 
brilliant  components  some  few  strands  of  the 
material  beqneathed  her  by  her  Bober  sister. 
The  many-colonred  garb  of  mythic  tradition 
and  poetic  legend  which  has  robed  the  shades  of 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  some  city  of  the  past, 
has  oft  beneath  its  dazzling  tints  a lining  of 
firmer  material.  Yet,  aid  as  tradition  is  to  the 
explorer,  it  is  oft-times  made  by  those  who  do 
not  distinguish  between  tradition  and  the  poetic 
rhapsodies  of  somo  bard  of  old,  a source  of 
great  impediment  to  the  true  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  archaeological  discoveries  ; and  in 
no  caae  has  this  war  of  tradition  versus  fact 
raged  more  fiercely  than  over  the  ruins  of 
fallen  Troy.  Questions  have  arisen,  such  as  the 
authorship  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  those 
connected  with  the  reality  of  portions  of  the  epic, 
which  are  beyond  the  scope  of  these  columns  ; 
but  not  so  with  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  among  the  buried  cities  of  Western  Asia 
tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  Homeric  Age  as 
indicated  by  the  description  of  works  of  art  and 
arms  of  the  warriors  in  the  plains  of  Troy,  and 
enabling  us  to  form  some  idea  as  to  the  Age  of 
Homer  and  the  Trojan  Age. 

It  is  first  carefully  to  be  noted,  and  indeed  it 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any,  that  the  age  when 
the  Homeric  bard  or  bards  charmed  the  ears  of 
the  fiction-loviDg  Greeks  with  tales  of  Trojau 
war  was  long  after  the  period  when  Greek 
wanderers  had  landed  on  the  plains  of  Ilios  and 
worked  their  wrathful  vengeance  on  the  house 
of  Priam. 

Troy  had  fallen  like  the  distant  cities  of  the 
East ; decay  had  come,  and  when  the  Homeric 
bard  visited  the  plain  a new  city  had  risen  over 
the  fallen  oity  of  Priam ; but  there  lingered  yet 
the  tradition  of  the  war  which  had  raged 
around  and  over  the  plain,  and  with  this  as  in- 
spiration the  poet  haB  woven  his  golden  legend, 
drawing  his  many  sweet  similes  and  gentle 
inspirations  from  the  world  around.  Homer  was 
not  an  archaeologist,  to  gauge  and  measure  his 
statements  by  the  stern  rule  of  the  development 
of  civilisation.  True,  his  heroes  and  battle- 
fields, and  that  beleaguered  city,  were  the 
things  of  the  past,  but  he  sang,  he  wrote,  for  the 
present ; with  his  rich  flow  of  language,  and  his 
artistic  word-painting,  he  carried  away  the 
hearers  of  his  divine  song  with  the  “ deeds  of 
Achilles  ” or  “ the  woes  of  Helen,”  but  an 
Achilles  such  as  the  warriors  around  him, 
armed  like  they,  clad  like  they,  or  a Helen 
like  many  a Grecian  maiden  whose  heart 
and  pulse  throbbed  a3  he  sang  of  woes 
such  as  Bhe  might  know.  His  heroes,  his 
heroines,  his  cities,  his  battles,  were  the  realities  | 


of  the  Trojan  age,  but  we  see  them  before  us  in 
the  manner  and  character  of  the  heroic  age. 
We  have  often  iu  the  Builder  pointed  out  how 
strongly  the  evidence  gathered  from  the  art 
remains  of  ancient  Assyria  aids  us  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  art  of  the  Homeric  age,  and 
makes  us  to  form  a conception  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  objects  which  furnished  the 
Homeric  writer  with  his  similes,  and  aided  him  in 
the  archaeology  of  his  reconstruction  of  Troy,  and 
the  things  of  Troy.  In  the  same  manner,  it  must 
be  seen  at  least,  by  those  who  carefully  examine 
the  subject,  and  exercise  an  unbiassed  judg- 
ment in  the  matter,  that  the  discovi  ries  made  by 
Schliemann  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  go  far  to 
restore  to  us  the  Trojan  capital,  the  city  of 
Priam,  which  was  the  historic  substratum  of 
fact  of  the  poetic  rhapsodies  of  the  Homeric 
bard.  Yet  there  is  a gulf,  a wide  archaeological 
interval,  between  the  two  periods;  but  we  hope 
to  show  that  suoh  an  interval  is  not  incongruous 
and  that  the  art  remains  which  have  been  re- 
covered from  the  third  city  on  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik,  the  burnt  city,  do  correspond  with 
remains  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find,  guided 
by  the  extant  records  of  coresponding  periods 
in  other  parts  of  Western  Asia. 

In  oar  notices  of  the  discoveries  connected 
with  the  Hittite  civilisation,*  we  have  shown 
that  at  a period  earlier  than  the  tim9  when  the 
Greeks  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Phoeni- 
cians, there  had  beea  a stream  of  commercial 
intercourse  by  land  through  the  centre  of  Asia 
Minor,  between  the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the 
iEgean  and  those  on  tbo  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  art  which  existed  in  the  third  city  at 
Hissarlik  is  such  as  we  might  expect  would 
be  the  result  of  connexion  with  this  commercial 
road  from  East  to  West ; and  the  discoveries 
made  at  Carchetni&b,  the  records  of  the  ancient 
colonists  at  Boghaz,  Keni,  and  Eyuk,  and  the 
memorials  of  invaders  in  the  Pass  at  Karabel 
which  we  havo  referred  to, — all  are  so  many 
items  of  evidence,  and  these,  coupled  with  the 
priceless  records,  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria  of  this  period  who  came  in  contact  with 
the  Hittite  nation  and  its  various  colonial 
branches,  aid  us  to  form  a conception  of  the 
civilisation  and  culture  of  Western  Asia  during 
the  Trojan  age. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  strong  indi- 
cation there  is  that  the  goddess  worshipped  by 
the  builders  of  the  third  city  was  a form  of 
that  worshipped  by  the  Hittites  at  Carohemish, 
and  by  the  Babylonians  at  Eridhu,  as  the  leaden 
idol  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  is  a most 
close  counterpart  of  the  figure  sculptured  on  a 
slab  at  Carohemish.  and  the  little  terra-cotta 
en  votos  in  the  temples  of  the  mother  goddess  at 
Babylon  and  Eridhu.  The  pottery  of  thi3 
ancient  city  is,  as  it  has  been  styled  by  an 
archaeologist,  a cornucopia  of  archaeological 
wisdom  for  the  Dark  Ages.  The  pottery  from 
this  stratum  of  the  hill  reveals  to  us  certain 
indications  of  external  influence,  and  that  of  an 
Oriental  character,  but  not  Phoenician.  It  is 
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decidedly  pre-Pbconician.  The  patterns  on  the 
vases  are  mostly  of  a geometrical  nature,  the 
palm-branch*  and  the  forms  of  the  circle  being 
most  common ; and  in  a great  number  of  cases 
the  similar  ornamentations  exist  on  vases  found 
in  Cyprus,  and  they  appear  also  in  monuments 
■which  are  of  Hittite  and  Syrian  origin.  That 
the  Phoenicians  penetrated  early  into  the  island 
of  Cyprus,  and  founded  colonies  there,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  rich  mines  of  the 
island,  there  is  strong  monumental  evidence. 
But  the  earliest  name  by  which  we  know  that 
island  is  not  a Phoenician  one,  but  a Hittite  one  ; 
for  we  now  have  historical  proof  that  the  name  of 
Kittim, — the  origin  of  the  city  of  Kitium,  the 
primitive  capital  of  the  island, — was  derived 
from  the  tribe  of  the  Kiti,  who  were  associated 
with  the  Hittites  in  the  wars  against  Egypt, 
and  who  dwelt  in  the  plain  bordering  on  the 
Gulf  of  Antioch.  In  that  valuable  revenue 
return,  the  tribute  list  of  Thothmes  III.,  we 
find  the  wealth  of  these  Kiti  clearly  indicated. 
After  the  capture  of  their  capital  city  of 
Tunep,  a tribute  was  paid  of  100  lb.  of  silver, 
19  chariots  covered  with  silver,  100  lb.  of  gold, 
blue  stone  (lapis  lazuli),  green  stone  (diorite), 
lead,  oopper,  and  iron,  all  showing  that  they  were 
a metal-working  nation,  and  the  mention  of 
“jars  of  balsam,  oil,  honey,  and  jugs  of  wine,” 
seems  to  credit  them  with  the  making  of 
pottery.  In  the  time  of  Thothmes  III.,  there- 
fore, at  least  four  centuries  before  the  supposed 
date  of  the  fall  of  Troy,  these  people  were  in  a 
considerably  high  state  of  civilisation,  and  were, 
as  the  monuments  show,  closely  connected  with 
the  Cypriotes  or  the  Colonists,  as  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions  call  them.  There  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  from  the  remains  found  at  Carchemish 
and  at  Hamah  that  these  Kiti  were  the  progres- 
sive element  in  the  Hittite  confederation,  and 
that  it  was  they  who  modified  the  complex 
piotorial  syllabary  firstly  into  the  simplified 
groups  seen  in  the  Hamath  stones,  and  after- 
wards into  the  still  more  modified  forms  of  the 
Cypriote  syllabary.  And  when  we  tnrn  to  the 
Cypriote  and  kindred  inscriptions,  we  find  a 
most  interesting  piece  of  evidence  regarding  the 
decoration  of  the  pottery.  Nearly  every  one 
of  the  distinctive  forms  in  the  Trojan  pottery  js 
a character  in  the  pre-Phconician  syllabary  in 
vogue  in  Cyprus  and  in  Lycia,  Caria,  Phrygia, 
and  which  we  now  can  trace  back  to  the 
Cypriote  characters.  The  fir-branch  appears  in 
the  Hittite  inscriptions  and  in  the  Cypriote 
characters,  and  on  the  pottery  at  Hissarlik.  The 
character  of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  pottery 
composed  of  a straight  perpendicular  and  two 
globular  forms  (No.  36),  and  on  the  whole  is 
met  with  in  the  Hittite  texts,  and  in  the  Cypriote, 
so  with  several  others.  The  rude  drawings  of 
a stag  on  whorls  (Nos.  1,867-72-79)  are  but  early 
attempts  at  a mode  of  decoration  found  in  a 
higher  style  on  the  dishes  discovered  by  Di 
CeBnola.  Indeed,  we  may  not  be  wrong  in  con- 
sidering that  the  rude  decoration  on  the  vases 
and  the  whorls  by  archaic  representations  of 
the  stag,  an  animal  sacred  to  the  Asiatic  god- 
dess, was  afterwards  continued  in  the  bronze 
dishes,  and  that  in  a similar  manner  to  the  bowls 
with  concentric  lines  of  animals,  such  as  were 
found  by  General  di  Cesnola  in  Cyprus.  In 
various  parts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  there  have 
been  found  gems  and  cylinders  engraved  with 
rude  archaic  representations  of  a stag.  In  these 
we  may  see  traces  of  that  wave  of  Eastern  emi- 
grants which  passed  over  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  golden  diadem  found  by  the  explorer 
at  Hissarlik  in  the  largest  of  the  treasure  hordes 
has  a remarkable  Oriental  character.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  in  his  work  adopts  the  suggestion  that  in 
these  golden  head  ornaments  we  have  the  golden 
diadem  (nXeKrrj  a vuSeapii)  worn  by  Andromache, 
and  discarded  in  her  grief  for  the  fallen  Hector. 
In  the  Homeric  account  we  read  the  description 
of  the  head-dress “Far  from  her  head  she 
threw  the  glistening  adornments,  the  fillet,  the 
net,  and  the  beautifully-entwined  diadem,  also 
the  veil  which  golden  Aphrodite  had  presented 
to  her”  (Iliad  xxii.  468—70).  The  character 
of  the  rich  golden  ornaments  such  as  this 
diadem,  the  pins,  bracelets,  and  ornaments  for 
the  hair,  is  certainly  in  advance  of  the  pottery 
and  the  rude  stone  weapons  in  the  city ; and  we 
shall  not  be  in  error  if  we  accept  the  theory  put 
forward  by  Dr.  Virchow,  that  in  these  rich  stores 
of  golden  ornaments  we  have  the  products  of  a 
foreign  land,  which  have  found  their  way  to  the 
strong  city  of  Troy  either  as  plunder  or  by  trade. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  whole 
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of  the  discoveries  on  this  site  is  that  of  the  jade 
weapons,  which  all  the  authorities  agree  are  in- 
dicative of  a commercial  connexion  with  Eastern 
lands  far  more  remote  than  would  be  required 
for  our  comparison  of  the  art- work  exhibited  in 
the  Trojan  treasures.  There  are  many  reasons 
to  suppose  that  we  may  see  in  the  diadems 
discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  Troy  the 
head-dress  of  the  priestess  of  the  Asiatic 
mother-goddess,  and  the  long  locks  were  re- 
placed by  gold  pendant  braids,  as  a female  inr- 
provement  on  nature’s  style.  In  Cyprus,  in 
Lydia,  in  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  the  same 
characteristic  adornments  are  those  of  the 
priestesses  of  the  goddess,  and  we  may  see  in 
these  jewels  evidence  of  a chain  of  contact 
between  these  lands.  The  style  which  is  domi- 
nant in  the  gold  ornaments  from  Troy  is  rather 
Babylonian  than  Assyrian,  and  as,  at  the  period 
to  which  the  discoveries  lead  us  to  assign  the 
remains,  the  chief  link  between  Asia  Minor  and 
the  Euphrates  valley  was  the  Hittite  trading 
caravans,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  they 
who  had  inspired  the  workmen  who  produced 
these  treasures.  The  connexion  between  the 
silver  ingots  found  at  Hissarlik  and  the  standard 
weight  of  the  Hittite  capital,  and  through  this 
with  the  standard  weight  of  the  Babylonians, 
first  suggested  by  Mr.  Barclay  Head,  and  so 
strongly  supported  by  Professor  Sayce,  is  a 
proof  of  this  overland  commercial  connexion. 
The  list  of  the  allies  at  the  great  battle  of 
Kadesh,  a century  or  so  before  the  fall  of  Troy, 
has  proved  that  the  allies  of  the  Hittites  against 
the  Egyptians  became,  in  after  time,  the  allies 
of  Priam  of  Troy  against  the  Greeks. 

Many  have  been,  some  are  and  always  will 
be,  unwilling  to  recognise,  in  this  third  city,  the 
Ilium  of  the  Homeric  poem.  Yet  why  not  ? ^ 
Surely  it  has  many  close  resemblances  to  the  j 
Homeric  city ; the  treasures  prove  it  to  be  the 
seat  of  a rich  monarch,  and  the  idols  support  its 
character  as  sacred  Ilion.  Walls  and  towers, 
with  its  Bingle  gateway,  and  the  palace  of  the 
ruler,  show  it  to  be  a city  fitted  to  be  the  abode 
of  one  who  headed  the  allies  against  the  invading 
Greek.  Its  doom  is  stamped  in  distinct  charac- 
ters on  all  its  remains : fire  had  devoured  its 
walls  and  houses,  and  of  all  the  cities  which 
have  crowned  the  Acropolis  this  was  the  only 
one  in  which  raged  a conflagration  such  as  was 
in  after-time  the  theme  of  the  Homeric  writer. 
True,  in  art  it  had  not  the  high  position  that 
Homer  would  give  to  it.  Amid  all  its  treasures 
there  is  no  work  to  form  a basis  for  the  shield 
of  Achilles  or  the  rich  chased  plate  which  covers 
the  festive  board  at  the  feasts  recorded  by  the 
Greek  writer.  In  the  art  remains  found  at 
nissarlik  we  have  bat  the  first  ripple  of  a 
rising  tide  of  culture  whioh  was  setting  in 
from  East  to  West ; but  at  the  time  when  the 
Homeric  bard  visited  the  Troad,  in  the  ninth 
century  B.C.,  as  most  authorities  agree  in 
stating,  that  tide  was  nearly  at  its  height,  and 
Phoenicia,  Assyria,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Syria 
and  Eastern  Asia  Minor  were  each  and  all  pro- 
ducing works  such  as  he  described.  In  the  art 
remains  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  that 
age  we  have  records  whioh  support  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Iliad,  while  in  the  remains  from 
Hissarlik  we  see  the  substratum  of  reality  which 
underlies  the  poet’s  dream,  and  in  them  also  we 
have  priceless  records  of  the  Trojan  age. 


THE  SECRETS  OF  LIGHT  AND  HEAT. 

TELEGRAPHY. 

The  English  public  are  likely  to  have  their 
choice  iu  telephones.  We  need  not  more  parti- 
cularly refer  to  the  companies  in  course  of  con- 
struction, which  are  appealing  to  a public  so 
wide  that  it  is  sought  to  tempt  it  to  invest  in 
shares  to  the  value  of  a single  pound.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  how,  when  dividends 
come  not  only  to  be  declared,  but  to  be  divided, 
they  will  be,  as  matter  of  fact,  distributed  among 
the  shareholders.  It  would  be  desirable,  we 
imagine,  to  have  that  little  difficulty  thoroughly 
cleared  up  before  asking  for  the  money. 

But  our  concern  at  the  moment  is  rather  with 
the  scientific  than  with  the  commercial  aspect  of 
the  new  branch  of  industry.  As  to  finance,  we 
ought  perhaps  to  be  content  with  the  assurance 
that  the  progress  of  research  and  of  discovery  is 
not  likely  to  be  arrested  by  want  of  funds.  That 
is,  in  itself,  a good  thing.  That  science  will 
respond  to  the  invitation  of  capitalists  we  have 
no  doubt.  And  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that 
on  the  very  same  day,  there  appeared  in  the 
daily  journals  notices  of  two  new  applications  of 


vibratory  action  to  the  purposes  of  telegraphy 
or  telephony,  based,  as  it  might  at  first  appear, 
on  contradictory  data.  Contradictions,  however, 
in  science,  are  but  apparent.  They  arise  from 
partial  ignorance,  and  when  they  result,  not 
from  hasty  generalisation  on  the  part  of  the 
man  of  science,  but  from  the  discovery  of  new 
facts,  which  are  not  as  yet  co-ordinated  with 
the  series  of  known  phenomena,  we  have  the 
indication  and  the  promise  of  new  and  important 
discoveries. 

The  apparent  contradiction  to  which  we  refer 
is  with  respect  to  the  physical  action  of  light 
and  of  heat.  Our  readers  will  remember  that 
the  elegant  invention  of  Mr.  Crookes, — the 
radiometer,  a sort  of  goblin  mill, — was  in  the 
first  instance  supposed  to  be  driven  by  the 
direct  impact  of  the  rays  of  light.  Subsequent 
observation  modified  this  view,  and  the  motion 
in  question  is  now,  we  believe,  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  action  of  heat.  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece 
has  of  late  brought  before  the  Royal  Society  a 
paper  on  the  conversion  of  radiant  energy  into 
sonorous  vibrations,  in  which  he  urges  that  a 
large  class  of  phenomena  can  be  all  brought 
within  one  simple  explanation,  which  is  no  other 
than  the  action  of  heat  on  absorbent  vapours. 
But  at  the  very  time  that  one  scientific  man  is 
thus  showing,  or  attempting  to  show,  that  the 
effect  of  light  rays  has  been  misunderstood,  and 
that  light  has  enjoyed  the  credit  that  is  really 
due  to  the  sister  energy  of  heat.  Mr.  Shelford 
Bidwell  and  Messrs.  Ayrton  & Perry  are  attempt- 
ing to  produce  what  may  be  called  telegraphy 
proper,  or  drawing  at  a distance,  taking  as  the 
starting-point  of  their  invention  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  metal  selenium  by  light.  Thus  we 
have  something  like  a revival  of  the  old  debate 
as  to  the  nature  of  light.  We  have  one  scientific 
man,  or  school,  engaged  in  chasing  light  from  the 
laboratory,  so  to  speak,  as  a Will-o’-the-Wisp, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  have  another  party  of 
no  less  eminent  men  regarding  light  as  a definite 
physical  force,  on  the  measurable  intensity  of 
which  they  can  so  far  depend  as  to  establish  a 
reliable  mode  of  distant  communication.  A few 
words  that  met  our  eyes  at  the  time  that  we  were 
considering  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
theories  are  well  worth  citation.  They  come 
from  a man  who  has  probably  done  more  to 
condense  in  one  ray  the  maximum  quantity  of 
light,  in  as  far  as  it  can  be  transmitted  in  a fixed 
direction  from  a given  radiant  source,  than  any 
other  now  living, — Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson.  A 
certain  amount  of  light,  he  tells  us,  is  well  known 
to  be  lost  in  the  act  of  reflection.  This  amount 
varies  with  the  angle  of  incidence.  It  also 
varies  with  the  material  and  polish  of  the 
reflector.  This  loss,  says  Mr.  Stevenson,  “is 
partly  due  to  imperfections  in  the  form  or  con- 
struction of  the  mirror,  which  produce  dispersion 
by  irregular  reflection,  and  partly  from  absorp- 
tion, which  arises  from  the  light  entering  the 
substance  of  the  metal,  and  being  then  trans- 
foi-med  into  heat.  From  actual  experiments 
made  on  silver-plate  of  the  kind  generally  used 
in  lighthouse  apparatus,  it  was  found  that  at 
45°  incidence,  only  0‘556  of  the  incident  light 
was  reflected.” 

We  have  here,  quietly  referred  to  as  a matter 
known  to  opticians,  a mode  of  the  action  of 
light  of  which  we  have  many  indications  in 
various  directions.  It  is  clear  that  we  may  lose 
much  valuable  time  iu  debating  whether  a given 
effect  be  due  to  the  action  of  light  or  of  heat, 
if  we  ignore  or  deny  the  fact  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  light  is  convertible  into  heat,  or 
vice  versd.  The  phenomena  of  the  electric  light 
lead  us  thus  far  in  the  inquiry.  Motion,  we 
know,  from  the  action  of  the  dynamo-electric 
machines,  can  be  converted  into  heat,  and  can 
also  be  converted  into  light.  No  doubt  we 
usually  find  these  two  forms  of  solar  emana- 
tion intimately  associated.  But  it  is  possible  to 
rend  them  apart, — to  filter  them  one  from  the 
other,— as  it  is  possible  to  separate  the  former 
into  seven  species,  or  into  innumerable  shades 
of  colour.  But  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  the  statement  of  mutual  convertibility  so 
directly  made  before. 

Interesting  as  are  any  practical  improvements 
iu  telegraphy  or  in  telephony,  their  value  to  the 
scientific  man  will  be  but  small  compared  to  that 
which  attaches  to  any  investigations  that  yield 
any  definite  information  as  to  the  essential 
nature  of  light  and  of  heat.  As  to  this,  it  is 
now  only  about  eighteen  months  since  an  obser- 
vation was  made  by  an  American  physicist, 
Dr.  Draper,  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  may  lead 
very  far  forward  the  investigation  of  this 
fascinating  subject.  It  is  known  that  an  artist 
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■whose  death  has  only  occurred  during  the  past 
week  or  ten  days,  has  noted  parallel  lines  upon 
glass,  for  micrometric  purposes,  of  almost  in- 
conceivable fineness, — something  like  224,000 
to  the  inch.  It  is  also  known  that  a surface  of 
metal  scored  with  fine  parallel  lines  (much  less 
minute  than  those  we  have  just  mentioned),  re- 
flects a spectrum  which  is  indistinguishable  from 
that  produced  by  refraotion  through  a prism. 
The  diffraction  grating,  as  it  is  called,  used  for 
this  purpose  costs  about  40 1.  Bat  a photograph 
of  this  grating,  which  costs  but  little,  has  the 
same  reflecting  power.  Dr.  Draper’s  discovery 
is  to  the  effect  that  if  a spectrum  be  produoed 
from  a prism,  and  gradually  illuminated  by  a 
lamp,  or  independent  Bource  of  light,  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum  are  gradually  and 
successively  extinguished  by  the  augmenting 
glare,  beginning  with  the  violet,  and  finishing 
with  the  red.  But  if  the  prism  be  removed, 
and  a diffraction-grating  substituted,  to  throw 
the  spectrum  in  the  same  place,  the  whole  of 
the  colours  are  quenched  simultaneously  when 
the  independent  light  is  brought  up  to  the 
requisite  degree  of  intensity,  instead  of  dis- 
appearing colour  after  colour,  as  in  the  former 
case.  This  totally  different  behaviour  of  two 
speotra,  otherwise  indistinguishable,  except  by 
reference  to  the  method  of  their  production,  is 
one  of  those  anomalies  at  first  sight  so  in- 
explicable, which  form  the  true  pole  Btars  of 
scientific  discovery.  As  intimately  connected, 
according  to  one  view,  with  the  phenomena  of 
the  action  of  light,  the  disappearance  of  colours, 
and  the  conversion  of  light  into  heat,  we  add 
the  loss  due  to  reflection  from  glass  at  different 
angles.  These  are  0°,  15°,  30°,  45°,  60°,  75°,  and 
the  corresponding  losses  are  '050,  -052,  -058, 
*075,  "120,  '230.  The  loss  by  absorption  is 
taken  at  -03  per  centimetre  of  glass  traversed, 
the  glass  in  question  being  pure  and  highly 
polished. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Preece  have  been 
made  by  throwing  rayB  of  warm  light  upon  discs 
of  ebonite  and  indiarubber, — substances  which 
are  opaque  to  the  rays  of  light,  but  highly 
diathermanous,  or  penetrable  by  heat  rays. 
Non  constat,  however,  that  light  may  not  be  con- 
verted to  heat  in  the  material  itself.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  such  is  the 
case.  The  light  incident  on  these  substances 
is  not  reflected.  That  is  shown  by  their  colour. 
It  passes  into  them, — is  absorbed,  as  we  say. 
But  the  force  cannot  be  extinguished.  Nor  can 
we  account  for  its  disappearance  except  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  converted  into  heat.  Filtering 
the  incident  ray  through  one  of  those  discs,  into 
specially  constructed  chambers,  connected  with 
microphones,  Mr.  Preece  haB  shown  that  the 
undulations  which  became  sonorous  were  not 
those  of  the  disc,  but  those  of  the  confined  air. 
Next  he  has  shown  that  the  effects  produced 
depend  on  the  number  of  rays  that  paBS  through 
the  disc,  and  that  the  greater  the  absorbent 
character  of  the  air  or  vapour  contained  in  the 
cell,  the  more  intense  are  the  sounds  emitted. 
As  the  result  of  a long  and  most  delicate  investi- 
gation of  this  nature,  a new  form  of  telephone  is 
about  to  be  produced. 

In  the  contemporary  discovery  bearing  on 
telegraphic  photography,  the  first  action  on 
which  the  inventor  relies  is  that  of  the  electric 
current,  in  decomposing  certain  chemical  solu- 
tions. If  on  a paper  saturated  with  one  of 
these  solutions  a line  be  drawn  by  a metal  style 
connected  with  a battery  (so  as  to  pass  the 
current  through  the  paper),  the  solution  is 
i decomposed  at  the  points  of  contact,  and  the 
paper  is  thus  permanently  marked.  If  the 
current  be  interrupted,  the  line  is  interrupted 
: accordingly.  Thus  may  be  traced  a line  of  dots 
and  dashes  corresponding  with  a series  of 
i breaks  in  the  current.  And  if  two  instru- 
ments, as,  for  instance,  two  cylinders  of  equal 
size,  covered  with  saturated  paper,  be  placed  on 
the  same  circuit,  and  made  to  move  under  two 
: corresponding  styles  at  the  same  speed,  the  dots 
and  dashes  made  by  the  one  style  will  be 
1 repeated  by  the  other.  Patterns  may  be  intro- 
i duced  on  pierced  paper  (something  like  those  of 
; the  Jacquard  loom),  and  thus  a drawing  may  be 
! copied  at  a distance,  on  the  same  principle. 

I Messrs.  Ayrton  & Perry’s  apparatus  consists  of 
a sort  of  mosaioof  selenium  cells,  each  cell  being 
i in  communication  with  apparatus  that  throws 
light  from  a small  mirror  as  desired.  They  thus 
: hope  to  produce  a pattern  in  light  and  shade 
corresponding  with  the  amounts  of  light  and 
shade  thrown  on  the  selenium  cells.  The  matter 
as  far  as  we  understand  it,  is  yet  in  its  infancy! 
But  it  will  be  seen  that  a very  bold  attempt  is 


being  made  to  apply  to  the  science  of  telegraphy 
the  special  sensibility  of  selenium  to  light ; nor 
can  auy  one  predict  beforehand  what  may  result 
from  the  contemporary  research  into  the  pheno- 
mena displayed  by  the  material  most  powerfully 
affected  by  the  rays  of  light,  and  into  those 
shown  by  opaque  but  diathermanous  substances, 
such  as  ebonite  and  indiarubber. 


MODERN  GERMANY. 

Whoever  has  known  Germany  intimately  for 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  immense  changes  that  have 
been,  and  are,  taking  place  in  the  people  and 
country,  and  that  more  especially  during  the 
last  five  yearp, — changes  that  strike  the  eye  in 
every  large  town  and  city,  indoors  and  out  of 
doors;  changes  in  the  mode  of  living  of  the 
people,  their  habits,  customs,  tastes,  their  ideas 
concerning  themselves  and  other  nations ; and 
even  in  their  manner  of  thinking  and  speaking, 
their  literature  yields  evidence  of  strongly-pro- 
nounced tendency  to  change.  In  other  words, 
the  vast  political  alterations  in  Germany,  with 
their  subordinate  accompaniments  of  one  national 
Legislature,  army  and  navy,  and  post,  a new 
coinage,  a new  judicial  system,  and  a new  code 
of  civil  and  criminal  law,  are  beginning  to  be 
attended  by  an  equally  profound  social  revolution. 
One  may  say  the  various  peoples,  who  were 
formerly  more  or  less  hostile,  and  often  bitterly 
hostile,  Saxons,  Bavarians,  Prussians,  Hessians, 
Badeners,  Wurtembergers,— are  all  being  melted 
down,  re-coined,  and  issued  afresh  as  Germans 
from  the  Mint  of  Time,  with  totally  different 
value,  image,  and  circumscription.  Much,  of 
course,  that  is  characteristic  and  good  is  being 
lost,  but  even  more  is  certainly  being  gained. 
The  ancient  walls,  ancient  laws  and  institutions, 
restrictions  and  prejudices,  are  falling.  The 
ancient  pedantry,  stiffness,  and  immobility  of 
mind  and  soul  are  disappearing. 

Everywhere,  and  in  all  things,  light,  fresh 
air,  and  motion  are  beginning  to  pour  in.  Lich- 
tenberg,  anticipating  “ Sartor  Resartus,”  calls 
nations  wardrobes,  or  old-clothes  Bhops,  and, 
writing  before  the  French  Revolution,  demanded 
that  they  be  aired  from  time  to  time.  Well, 
the  Germans  are  certainly  old  clothes,  very  old 
clothes,  and  are  now  busy  renewing  themselves. 
E ven  Lichtonberg  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
his  people.  But  the  dust.  Fancy  the  superin- 
cumbent dust;  of  a thousand  years.  One  groans, 
one  protests,  one  is  at  times  almost  suffocated, 
and  there  is  no  escape,  save  emigration,  of 
which,  truly,  many  avail  themselves.  The  airing 
process,  indeed,  whether  by  a French  or  German 
revolution,  is  by  no  means  pleasant,  and  the 
German  people  are  not  at  all  happy.  They  say 
they  were  happier  twenty  years  ago.  They  look 
back  with  longing,  loving  memories  on  the  good 
old  times.  Many  things  were,  indeed,  bad,  very 
bad,  but  there  was  peace  and  quietness.  Every- 
thing was  much  cheaper  and  mostly  better. 
Everybody  could  earn  his  livelihood  without 
difficulty  m steady,  jog-trot  mode  and  fashion. 
And  fashions  never  changed.  Bread  and  meat 
were  cheaper,  beer  was  choaper,  and  tobacco  was 
cheaper,  and  the  wine  not  always  adulterated. 
There  was  no  competition, — none  whatever. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  life-wearing,  soul- 
harassing hurry  and  bustle  of  the  present  day,  so 
discordant  to  philosophy.  Life  was  “ gemiith- 
liob,” — comfortable.  One  could  dream  ninety 
minutes  in  the  hour,  and  what  else  could  a 
philosophically  - minded  dream  - loving  nation 
desire  ? The  German  heart  knew  peace  and 
quietness,  and  the  mortal  dust  of  genera- 
tion on  generation,  after  enveloping  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  in  gentle, 
placid,  sedative  haze  or  halo,  was  allowed  to 
pass  away,  to  be  succeeded  by  fresh  haze  and 
halo.  But  now  no  more.  Everything  is  turned 
up,  everything  relentlessly  examined,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  utmost  impudence  of  broad  day- 
light. And,  worse  still,  there  is  the  universal 
military  service.  There  is  incessant  arduous 
labour,  most  unjust,  really  quite  insane  com- 
petition, and  everything  is  dear,  everything 
adulterated,  and  everything  bad;  the  taxes  rise 
ever  higher,  and  every  day  brings  some  new 
and  horrible  change, — actual  or  impending. 
Bismarck  is  never  content,  is  never  at  rest.  He  is 
the  unquiet  spirit,  and  has  entered  the  old  clothes. 
One  does  not  know  what  to  believe  in,  one  does 
not  know  what  to  expeot.  Nothing  is  certain 
and  sure,  save  uncertainty.  Livelihood  is  hard 
and  grievous  to  earn,  and  when  earned,  not 
worth  having.  Moral  earthquake  has  become 


chronic  in  Germany.  That  is,  for  the  large  part 
of  the  people  who  can  remember  other  times,  and 
cannot  accept  or  go  with  the  new.  But  for  the 
younger  generation,  for  whom  the  present  state 
of  things  of  course  is  normal,  and  for  the 
energetic  and  intelligent,  there  is  now  all  the 
more  life  and  health  and  enjoyment.  The  old 
clothes  of  a thousand  years’  growth  are  beginning 
to  assume  fresh  colour.  The  Germans  are 
beginning  to  become  a nation, — a modern 
nation. 

It  is,  of  course,  especially  in  the  towns  and 
cities  that  the  eye  is  most  struck  with  the  signs 
and  symptoms  of  a new  era.  The  increase  and 
stream  of  population  to  the  towns,  of  itself  by  no 
means  so  strong  and  rapid  as  in  England,  would 
not  explain  the  differences.  In  many  towns 
such  increase  does  not  occasion  the  building  of 
half  a,  dozen  new  houses  in  the  year.  The  old 
are  simply  more  densely  inhabited.  And  even 
where  building  is  more  rife,  where  whole  quarters 
are  being  erected,  such  are  mostly  for  the  richer 
classes  only.  . In  short,  we  are  now  witnessing 
in  Germany  in  general  the  commencement  of 
the  same  movement  which  in  England  began 
long  ago,  and  in  London  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
namely,  the  exodus  of  the  wealthier  olasses  to 
the  suburbs,  abandoning  their  habitations  and 
the  older  parts  of  the  town  to  the  poor,  the 
lower  burgher,  and  shop-keeping  classes  and 
business  in  general.  One  will  easily  understand 
what  profound  change  is  passing  over  the  spirit 
and  aspect  of  many  an  ancient  German  city, 
that  builders  and  architects  are  having  pretty 
good  times,  and  that  the  value  of  building  land  is 
rising.  And,  further,  the  new  and  excellent 
fashion  has  set  in  within  the  last  ten  years  of 
constructing  new  and  wide  streets  with  orna- 
mental grounds  and  walks.  Some  more  am- 
bitious municipalities  are  beginning  to  think 
of  parks,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert 
that  if  the  present  tide  of  change  continues,  the 
majority  of  German  towns  will  soon  present  a 
totally  new  appearance.  Eren  in  the  oldest, 
those  that  yet  carry  us  back  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
as  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg,  the  same  changes 
are  at  work,  if  more  slowly.  One  mourns, — one 
cannot  help  mourning,— as  many  a venerable 
edifice  is  swept  away.  But  they  grow  dangerous, 
and  it  is  generally  oheaper  or  more  advan- 
tageous to  rebuild  than  to  restore.  In  Cologne 
the  municipality  has  just  bought  up  from  the 
Government  nearly  the.whole  of  the  old  walls  and 
fortifications.  Mainz  did  so  some  time  ago,  and 
in  either  case,  of  coarse,  hope  to  recoup  them- 
selves by  disposing  of  the  ground  for  building 
purposes.  And  so,  in  many  ways,  great  changes 
are  preparing  in  the  German  cities ; the  appear- 
ance of  the  shops,  for  example,  is  one  of  the 
things  which  most  strikes  the  eye,  and  herein,  too, 
great  improvement  is  visible.  Up  to  the  last 
few  years,  dingy  little  panes,  with  ill-arranged 
goods,  covered  and  devoured  and  unsightly  with 
flies  and  dust,  were  almost  universal.  Now  plate- 
glass  and  tastefully -ordered  wares  are  beginning 
to  prevail.  Yet  much  remains  to  be  desired. 
German  butchers’  shops  mostly  look  like 
slaughter-houses.  In  all  Heidelbei'g  there  is 
but  one  that  an  English  lady  would  care  to 
enter.  In  curious  contrast,  by  the  bye,  to  this 
callousness,  a police  regulation  in  Mannheim 
forbids  the  carrying  of  meat  through  the  streets 
unless  deoently  covered  with  a cloth.  Hand 
in  hand  with  such  changes,  proceed  others,  as 
di  ainage  and  artificial  water  supply,  matters  less 
conspicuous,  but  more  important.  And  herein 
also  there  is  much  that  is  interesting  to  be 
noted,  for  the  Germans  are  by  no  means  slavish 
imitators  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  coun- 
tries, and,  even  if  inclined  to  be  so,  local  circum- 
stances and  difficulties  enforce  originality  and 
new  methods.  If,  however,  one  confined  one’s 
attention  solely  to  domestic  architecture,  a rich 
harvest  of  new  ideas,  or  rather  novel  applica- 
tion of  old  forms,  may  already  be  gained.  And 
this  will  very  likely  be  yet  more  the  case  ip  future, 
for  the  beBt  is  everywhere  the  result  of  the  last 
five  or  six  years. 

Mannheim. 


N ewbury  Drainage  Competition.— Thirty- 
two  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in  by  twenty-seven 
competitors.  The  Town  Council,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Messrs.  Law  & Chatterton,  who  were 
called  in  to  report  upon  the  schemes,  have 
awarded  the  first  premium,  100Z.,  to  Mr.  H.  O. 
Baldry,  author  of  the  plans  marked  “Westmin- 
ster”; and  the  second  premium,  50Z.,  to  Messrs. 
Gotto  & Beesley,  authors  of  the  design  marked 
“ Final.” 
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THE  DAY  POPULATION  OP  THE  CITY. 


It  may  be  hoped  that  the  very  timely  resolu- 
tion of  the  Corporation  of  London  to  take  a day 
census  of  the  population  of  the  City  may  b3 
so  fully  carried  out  as  to  supply  much  informa- 
tion which  it  is  now  desirable  to  attain.  In  1866, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a million  of  persons 
came  into  the  City  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  area  of  carriageway  at  that  time  was 

390.000  square  yards,  and  that  of  footway, 

310.000  square  yards,  giving  a space  of  141 
acres,  out  of  the  631  acres  forming  the  area  of 
the  City,  for  traffic.  But  in  1851  the  area  of 
carriage  and  footway  was  770,000  square  yards, 
or  10  per  cent,  more  than  in  1866.  It  will  be 
important  to  ascertain  whether  the  area  allowed 
for  circulation  has  continued  to  shrink,  while  the 
frequentation  of  the  City  has  continued  to  in- 
crease, or  otherwise.  It  would  be  a very  valu- 
able part  of  the  census  to  take  the  number  of 
persons  entering  and  leaving  the  City,  by  the 
different  main  routes,  through  the  twenty-four 
hours,  separately. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  the  walls,  partitions, 
staircases,  and  internal  passages  of  the  houses 
in  the  City  to  occupy  less  space  than  the  foot- 
ways and  carriageways.  If  measured,  they 
would  probably  amount  to  more.  Taking  this, 
however,  as  an  approximate  estimate,  the  room 
accommodation  for  the  283,520  ordinary  day 
residents  of  the  City  would  be,  on  the  level, 
about  1,660,000  square  yards,  or  between  5 and 
6 square  yards  per  individual.  Taken  in  the 
usual  form  of  souls  per  acre,  the  night  popula- 
tion would  be  179  souls,  the  night  and  day- 
resident  population  433  souls  per  acre.  Of  the 
great  number  of  visitors,  it  is  uncertain  how 
many  would  be  in  the  City  at  the  Bame  time. 
Those  frequenting  it  between  6 a.m.  and  6 p.m. 
were  549,615  in  1866.  Those  in  the  whole 
twrnty-four  hours  were  728,896.  We  have 
regarded  this  influx  of  visitors  chiefly  as  demand- 
ing room  for  passage.  But  this  pressure  on  the 
actual  breathing-space  in  the  City  is  not  to  be 
disregarded.  If  half  a million  out  of  the  three- 
quarter  million  of  visitors  were  in  the  City  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  raise  the  density  of 
population  from  433  to  1,240  units  per  acre. 

Questions  like  these  are  not  mere  points  of 
scientific  pedantry.  Of  all  the  social  problems 
of  the  day  none  is  more  important  or  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  future  of  large  cities. 
Among  these,  in  the  Western  world,  London 
is  the  most  populous.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
distinction  between  the  metropolis  and  the  City 
proper  is  an  artificial  one,  and  that  it  will  avail 
us  little  to  have  exact  details  of  one  square  mile 
out  of  the  100  and  more  square  miles  covered  by 
actual  London.  Such,  however,  i3  not  an  abso- 
lutely true  view  of  the  case.  The  City  is  as 
much  the  independent  scene  of  a certain  class 
of  business  as  if  it  stood  alone,  instead  of  in  con- 
nexion with  Southwark,  Westminster,  Lambeth, 
and  the  other  great  electoral  districts.  It  is  as 
to  this  heart  of  business  that  it  is  important  to 
know  what  is  actually  going  on..  Year  by  year 
the  value  of  land  in  certain  localities  in  the  City 
has  grown  until  it  has  attained  fabulous  prices. 
It  has  been  thought  that  no  rent  would  be 
grudged  for  an  office  within  a certain  distance 
of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Thus  we  have  seen 
noble  buildings  grow  up,  in  which  floor  above 
floor  is  utilised  for  the  purposes  of  business. 
At  the  same  time  we  find  some  of  these  new  and 
splendid  offices  hard  to  let.  And  within  the 
area  of  the  City,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
London,  are  cleared  spaces  of  no  small  area,  the 
rebuilding  over  which  appears  to  pause.  The 
question  which  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  is, 
how  far  is  it  possible  for  a City  to  overcrowd 
itself  ? How  far  is  it  possible  for  the  value  of 
land  to  rise  to  such  a figure  as  to  form  a bar  to 
sound  speculation  ? Measured  by  square  feet,  a 
site  may  be  worth  so  much.  But  who  will  first 
pay  that  price,  and  then  put  on  the  dearly- 
bought  ground  the  worth  of  a fortune,  on  specu- 
lation ? Something  of  this  kind,  it  is  tolerably 
evident,  must  be  the  explanation  of  the  un- 
covered areas  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  most 
frequented  parts  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  thus 
of  no  small  moment  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  house  property  to  know  how  dense  is  the 
actual  population,  and  also  what  are  the 
demands  made  for  day-room,  in  the  centre  of 
the  commerce  and  finance  of  the  country. 

It  must  be  remembered  how  great 
stimulus  is  given  to  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  metropolis  by  the  railways.  On 
the  Metropolitan  and  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
ways alone,  some  275,000  passengers  travel 


daily.  The  whole  of  this  large  number  do  not 
enter  the  City,  but  a very  large  proportion  of 
them  do  so.  Then  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the 
line  from  Chariog-cross  to  Cannon-street.  The 
traffic  by  this  line  is  not  given  separately  in  the 
Railway  Returns,  but  it  is  probably  equal  to  that 
of  the  Metropolitan  District  line,  especially 
bearing  in  mind  how  the  Cannon-street  line  is 
fed  at  its  centre  from  the  London  and  South- 
Western  line.  Again  there  is  the  volume  of 
traffic  poured  into  the  Cannon-street  Station 
from  the  South-Eastern  and  Brighton  lines, 
which  is  thus  disgorged  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  City.  This  is  independent  of  the  never- 
slackening  stream  of  passengers  over  London 
Bridge.  Nor  must  omission  be  made  of  the 
many  thousands  of  daily  passengers  by  the 
London,  Chatham,  & Djver  line  to  Ludgate-hill 
and  Holborn  Yiaduot,  by  the  London  & North- 
Western  to  Broad-street,  by  the  Great  Northern 
and  Midland  to  Moorgate-street,  and  by  the  Great 
Eastern  to  Liverpool-street.  A graphic  chart, 
repiesenting  the  movement  to  London  by  rail- 
way, by  road,  and  by  river,  and  the  movement 
of  the  same  within  the  area  of  the  metropolis, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  charts 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  plot;  and  not 
only  would  it  bo  a social  phenomenon,  but  it 
would  be  a very  valuable  piece  of  information 
for  the  man  of  business. 

Of  main  thoroughfares  in  the  City,  according 
to  a report  in  1866,  there  are  seven  miles  ; of 
collateral  thoroughfares  there  are  twenty-eight 
miles  ; and  of  minor  courts,  streets,  alleys,  and 
passages  there  are  fifteen  miles.  As  to  the 
width,  we  are  without  definite  data.  In  1851, 
thirty-four  miles  of  carriageway  were  averaged 
at  22  ft.  wide.  For  1866,  the  area  given  yields 
about  the  same  average  width  for  the  whole 
fifty  miles.  If  we  take  the  main  lines  of 
thoroughfare  at  10  yards  wide  for  the  car- 
riageway, and  6 yards  for  the  pair  of  cause- 
ways, we  shall  have,  at  all  events,  an 
approximate  standard  of  comparison.  We 
shall  then  find  that  the  greater  number  of 
of  the  daily  visitants,  let  us  say  in  round 
figures,  half  a million  of  foot  passengers,  have 
to  pasB  over  more  or  le83  of  an  area  of  74,000 
square  yards  within  twelve  hours.  What  an 
idea  does  not  that  fact  give  of  the  pressure  of 
the  human  tide  upon  London? 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

Tiir  Society’s  Annual  Exhibition  opened  this 
eek.  Two  new  members  have  been  elected, 
to  whose  works  we  therefore  give  prece- 
dence, as  we  usually  do  in  the  case  of  new 
members,— these  are  Mr.  Wilmot  Pilsbury  and 
that  old  and  long-known  publio  favourite,  Mr. 
Du  Maurier,  who  here  appears  in  the  character 
of  a water-colour  artist.  The  latter  gentleman 
exhibits  only  two  works, — “Twins”  (238),  which 
is  a coloured  repetition  of  a drawing  which  ap- 
peared in  Punch,  and  “A  Picture  Book”  (267) 
an  interior  in  which  a young  lady  looking  at  an 
album  of  drawings  forms  the  central  attraction. 
The  first  work  is  uninteresting  from  the  exceed- 
ingly commonplace  character  of  the  figures,  a 
mother  and  her  two  young  daughters  out  walking, 
who,  it  may  be  confessed,  are  only  too  truthful  re- 
presentations of  the  type  of  sooial  life  which 
has  no  meric,  beyond  that  of  a prim  conventional 
respectability.  The  two  girls,  children  in  age, 
have  nothing  of  the  child  about  them ; they  are 
a couple  of  prematurely  - developed  “ young 
ladios,”  warranted  to  preserve  the  most  absolute 
propriety  and  decorum  over  a country  walk, 
and  with  faces  already  made  up  into  the  ortho- 
dox pattern  of  fashionable  simper.  The  figures 
are  very  well  painted,  unquestionably, — much 
better  than  they  are  worth.  The  landscape  is 
grey  and  doll  in  tone.  The  second  work  is  much 
superior  in  interest,  and  seem3  to  point  out  the 
line  in  water-colour  art  which  the  artist  may  most 
successfully  adopt.  The  figure  is  a pretty  one, 
the  accessories  are  admirably  painted,  and  the 
harmony  of  colour  in  the  whole,  if  a little 
too  obviously  contrived,  is  exceedingly  com- 
plete and  delicate.  Mr.  Pilsbnry  is  an  acces- 
sion to  the  ranks  of  the  realistic  landscape- 
painters.  He  sends  several  works,  country 
scenes,  mostly  in  close  connexion  with  village 
or  what  may  be  called  farmyard  locality.  The 
details  of  his  scenes  are  finished  with  great 
minuteness  and  delicacy,  and,  though  not  devoid 
of  a certain  hardness  and  wiriness,  exhibit  at  least 
very  thorough  aud  genuine  workmanship;  but 
in  his  desire  for  accuracy  of  detail  the  artist 


rather  loses  breadth  and  broad  reality  of  effeot. 
The  best,  the  most  life-like  in  general  aspect,  is 
“Buttercups”  (203),  a view  over  a meadow 
backed  by  trees  and  a few  cottages  rising  among 
them.  In  this  there  is  much  freshness  and 
beauty,  and  the  bits  of  building  in  the  middle 
distance  are  most  carefully  painted,  without 
being  obtrusive.  “ The  Old  Shed  ” (190)  shows 
admirable  painting  of  the  nearer  detail,  and  in 
some  other  drawings  the  artist  has  made  a great 
deal  out  of  the  minute  study  of  hayricks,  and 
still  more  out  of  a farmer’s  wagon,  which  is 
painted  two  or  three  times;  not  a battered 
“ picturesque”  wagon,  but  one  quite  sound  and 
serviceable,  and  his  studies  of  this  machine  are 
valuable  as  showing  the  degree  of  artistic 
character  which  may  be  evolved  from  artificial 
objeots  of  this  kind  even  when  not  old  and 
broken.  We  shall  certainly  look  with  interest 
for  Mr.  Pilsbury’s  future  work,  and  he  deserves 
the  highest  credit  for  the  evidently  conscientious 
and  thorough  efforts  he  has  made  to  present 
himself  in  his  bast  form  on  his  appearance  in  the 
Society’s  exhibition.  At  the  same  time,  it 
appears  to  us  that,  so  far,  his  art  is  limited  in  its 
range  aud  not  of  the  highest  order  of  interest. 

The  exhibition  as  a whole  is  rather  unusual  in 
character.  Several  contribntors,  for  instance, 
appear  in  new  lights.  Mr.  F.  Powell,  who  has 
taken  Buch  rank  as  a sea-painter,  has  been 
beguiled  into  the  quieter  haunts  of  secluded 
river  soenery,  which  he  paints  nearly  as  well  as 
he  treats  the  sea.  His  view,  called  “ A River  in 
Summer”  (43),  though  perhaps  a trifle  artificial 
in  effeot,  is  a most  beautiful  expression  of  the 
calm  yet  rich  glow  of  a secladed  wooded  dell 
under  warm  but  half- misty  sunlight.  “On  the 
Borders  of  Loch  Katrina  ” (49)  is  another  very 
lovely  bit  of  quiet  landscape.  “ Nearing  Port” 
is  one  of  the  sea-pictures  in  the  old  style.  The 
question,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Powell’s  art, 
is,  whether  he  is  not  rather  losing  force  in  his 
evident  attempt  at  groat  refinement  and  har- 
mony of  colour.  It  seems  a little  as  if  Nature 
were  made  for  the  artist,  and  not  the  artist  for 
Nature.  His  drawings  are  most  beautiful  to 
look  at,  but  if  we  compare  this  latter  sea-piece 
with  Mr.  H.  Moore’s  “ On  the  Way  to  the  Mussel 
Rocks”  (184),  we  feel  that  in  company  with  the 
latter  artist,  far  les3  fiuished,  le38  realistic  in 
some  respects,  we  are  more  face  to  faoe  with 
the  freedom  and  freshness  of  nature : we  get 
the  actual  roar  and  tumble  of  the  sea  itself, 
rather  than  a finished  painting  of  sea.  Both 
have  their  value ; we  are  grateful  to  both ; but 
Mr.  Moore  impresses  ns  most.  His  larger  work, 
“ Light  Breezes  ” (13),  is  very  fine  in  the  draw- 
ing and  movement  of  the  water,  but  rather 
too  purple  in  oolour.  One  or  two  other  artists 
have  changed  their  style  or  manner  to  ad- 
vantage. Mr.  Danby  has  found  a way  out  of 
his  eternal  receipt  of  spotted  golden  skies  and 
spotted  golden  water,  aud  in  his  views  of 
“ St.  Fillau’s  Rocks”  (28)  and  “Ben  Bsirne  ” 
(116),  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  he  has  given 
us  very  fine  landscapes  free  from  a mannerism 
which  we  hope  he  has  discarded,  though  one 
specimen  of  his  usual  receipt  for  a picture  does 
appear.  The  veteran  painter,  Mr.  Palmer,  has 
made  a hazardous,  and  we  can  hardly  think 
a successful,  experiment  in  producing  two  land- 
scapes (illustrations  of  “L’ Allegro”)  in  his 
peculiar  style  of  very  strong  aud  powerful 
colouring,  but  on  a much  larger  scale  than 
usual.  We  used  to  regard  his  small  golden  and 
purple  effects  as  fine  specimens  of  grand  poetic 
painting  on  a minute  scale,  but  when  the  scale 
becomes  enlarged,  the  fact  that  the  effects  are 
an  exaggeration  of  Nature  becomes  too  sharply 
forced  upon  us : the  colouring  is  wonderfully 
powerful,  but  it  is  the  colour  of  a dream  land- 
scape, not  of  Nature. 

Mr.  Herbert  Marshall  i3  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  of  the  recont  acquisitions  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Society.  His  drawing  of  “The 
Frozen  Highway”  (1),  the  Thames  in  January 
of  this  year  namely,  is  a very  fine  thing,  both  in 
regard  to  the  landscape  and  the  architecture. 
A very  different  architectural  subject  is  Mr. 
Albert  Goodwin’s  “ Dordrecht”  (6),  a fine  and 
most  characteristic  view  of  one  of  the  canal 
streets,  lined  with  tall,  dirty,  tumble-down  red- 
roofed  houses,  against  which  clumsy  old  craft 
rub  their  sides,  and  into  which  ( vide  the  draw- 
ing) the  refuse  of  the  houses  is  duly  emptied. 
We  should  recommend  the  purchase  of  the 
picture  by  a sanitation  society,  as  a picturesque 
representation  of  possibly  the  most  unsanitary 
conditions  of  town  life.  Mr.  T.  J.  Watson’s 
drawings,  notably  “ A Wooded  Landscape  ” (53), 
have  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  landscape 
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art ; they  are  fall  of  the  breath  of  nature's  land- 
scape. His  treatment  of  foliage  is  very  fine,  and 
in  the  one  we  have  mentioned  the  powerful 
treatment  of  the  foreground  and  the  tenderness 
of  the  distant  tones  are  equally  to  be  remarked 
and  equally  in  keeping  with  the  total  effect. 
There  is  instruction  in  comparing  these  workB 
with  those  signed  by  a name  much  more 
popularly  famous,  that  of  Mr.  Birket  Foster. 
His  large  drawing,  “ The  Stepping  Stones  ” (9), 
shows  the  work  in  every  part  of  a mo3t  finished 
executant,  nothing  is  carelessly  handled,  and  yet 
as  a whole  it  i3  absolutely  devoid  of  power  or 
feeling : it  is  not  nature,  it  is  a drawing  of  a 
scene.  The  defect  appears  to  lie  in  the  want 
of  power  to  grasp  the  character  of  the  scene  as 
a whole,  the  want  of  feeling  for  proportionate 
force  of  light  and  shade  : there  is  no  power  in 
the  foreground  to  keep  the  distances  in  their 
place  ; everything  is  in  the  same  key. 

In  mentioning  Mr.  A.  Goodwin’s  contributions 
we  should  not  have  omitted  to  notice  his  two 
oharming  little  studies  of  an  old  ivy-covered 
country  church,  under  the  titles  of  “A  Wedding” 
and  “A  Christening.1'  Among  the  larger  land- 
scapes there  are  two  fine  ones  by  Mr.  Thorne- 
waite,  “ Cornfield,  Sussex,”  and  “AtKinlochewe” 
(112,  165),  both  of  which  suffer  from  being  hung 
too  high.  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd’s  “ Harvest  Moon  ” 
is  a work  in  which  the  interest  is  divided 
equally  between  figures  and  landscape,  or 
intended  to  be  so ; to  our  thinking,  the 
real  interest  lies  in  the  landscape,  in  the 
bit  of  distance  and  the  peouliar  and  very 
effective  treatment  of  the  foreground ; the 
figures  are  singularly  uninteresting,  which  is 
not  a usual  complaint  against  Mr.  Lloyd’s 
pictures.  We  cannot  mention  all  the  land- 
scapes. Mr.  Davidson  is  well  represented, 
Mr.  M.  W.  Hale  also;  his  drawing  with  a 
poetical  quotation  for  a title  (35)  is  a suggestive 
poem  in  itself,  and  very  original  in  effect. 
Mr.  Boyce  is  confined  to  landscape  th:B  year; 
he  loses  light  in  his  delioate  workmanship  (see 
“ In  the  Auvergne,”  a landscape  destitute  of  sun 
or  aerial  perspective),  but  the  view  in  Dovedale  is 
very  fine  in  parts.  Our  impression  is  that  this 
painter  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  kept  to 
the  class  of  subject*  in  which  buildings  pre- 
dominate, in  which  he  has  no  equal.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Fripp  has  one  or  two  things  that  seem  hastily 
painted,  and  do  not  do  him  justice,  but  his 
view  on  “ Loch  Kishorn  ” (162)  is  in  his  best 
way,  and  so  is  “ Sonning  Weir”  (97).  Mr. 
Alfred  Fripp  has  unfortunately  marred  by  some 
bad  foreground  figures  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
bits  of  sunny  landscape  we  ever  saw,  “MendiDg 
Nets  ” (103)  ; the  effect  of  light  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the 
distant  sea,  are  quite  magical.  Last  and  not 
least,  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt  sends  a grand  though  not 
large  work  in”  Glen  Sligaohan,  Skye”  (121)  the 
colours  and  tones  of  the  scene  half  discernible, 
through  successively  deepening  shades  of  gloom, 
over  which  the  last  red  of  evening  is  seen  in  the 
sky:  a kind  of  work  that  only  he  can  paint. 

I hen  there  are  two  views  in  the  artist’s  well- 
beloved  Whitby,  “A  Fine  Evening”  and  “ 1 
Sullen-looking  Night  ” (91, 202),  both  taken  from 
the  same  point,  both  showing  the  same  procession 
of  fishing,  boats  going  out,  but  what  a difference 
the  atmospheric  condition  makes  in  the  feelino- 
aud  impression  of  precisely  the  same  scene  ! It  is 
evidently  the  intention  of  the  artist  to  empha- 
sise this,  and  a very  striking  contrast  the  two 
make.  They  are  “ symphonies  in  colour,”  and 
worth  a great  deal  more  than  the  class  of  works 
to  which  that  term  was  first  applied. 

Among  the  works  in  which  figures  form  the 
predominant  interest,  Mr.  Parker  is  peculiarly 
successful  in  his  drawing  of  “Lancashire  Cockle- 
gatherers  returning.”  The  action  of  the  three 
girls  who  among  them  haul  the  heavy  bag  of 
shell-fish  up  the  beach  is  admirable,  and  every 
| figure  thoroughly  characteristic  and  well  studied, 
and  not  less  so  the  character  of  that  dreary 
landscape  of  the  flat  part  of  the  Lancashire 
coast,  which  is  most  truthfully  rendered.  Mr. 
Norman  Tayler’s  “ The  Peacemaker  ” (183),  the 
attempt  to  avert  a quarrel  between  two  working 
men  who  have  been  playing  at  cards,  is  very 
clever;  the  half-suppressed  sullen  anger  of  the 
two  would-be  combatants  is  admirably  con- 
veyed; the  peacemaker  is  (naturally)  a woman. 
Mr.  R.  Barnes  has  made  a great  success  in  his 
interior  scene  entitled  “ Coaxing  Mother  ” (228). 
The  mother  is  the  ideal  type  of  the  better  class 
of  cottage  dame,  a woman  one  instinctively  like3 
and  respects.  Some  of  the  figure  pictures 
remind  us  of  what  infinite  variety  is  the  expres- 
eiitt  and  complexion  of  human  life,  what  an 


endless  field  for  the  artist  it  furnisher.  A few 
steps  from  this  representation  of  the  working 
woman  take  us  to  Mr.  Basil  Bradley’s  very 
elegant  figure  of  a high-class  young  lady  on  a 
high-class  hunter,  the  central  object  in  “ Found 
again”  (167),  and  as  fine  a thing  of  the  kind  as 
could  well  be  seen ; then  we  can  go  to  ideal 
creation  in  Mr.  Walter  Duncan’s  powerful  figure 
of  “ Li  belle  Dame  sans  Merci”  (138),  a figure  of 
romance  in  a landscape  of  romance ; then  we 
come  to  the  satirical  aspect  of  life  in  Mr.  Small- 
field’s  painting  of  “Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  com- 
posing his  Impromptu,”  the  floor  covered  with  the 
torn-up  relics  of  his  failures  ; and  then  Mrs. 
Allingham  brings  us  back  to  simple  human  life, 
in  her  exquisitely  truthful  painting,  “ A Talk  over 
the  Garden-wab,”  and  in  “ The  Clothes  Basket,” 
carried  homo  over  the  common  by  two  sweet 
young  creatures  of  cottage  children.  The 
first  named  of  these  is  as  perfect  a thing,  aitis- 
tically,  as  the  artist  ever  did.  It  cannot  be  said 
to  be  more  perfect,  from  this  point  of  view,  than 
Mrs.  Angell's  wonderful  paintings  of  dead  birds, 
which  could  not,  in  fact,  bs  surpassed  ; but  still 
living  people  are  more  interesting  than  dead 
birds.  Mrs.  Angell’s  flowers,  however,  seem 
really  living;  there  are  several  groups  of  them. 

We  should  hesitate  to  say  that  the  exhibition 
was  equal,  as  a whole,  to  some  we  have  seen 
there ; but  it  is  a very  interesting  one,  and  con- 
tains some  elements  of  special  Interett,  as  we 
have  already  implied. 


ART  AND  SCIENCE. 

I have,  in  my  mental  eye,  an  enoyclopsoilie 
view  of  the  various  branches  of  the  great  circle 
of  human  knowledge,  streaming  out  in  all  direc- 
tions from  a common  fountain, — the  human 
mini.  This  fountain,  “ the  form  of  forms,”  as 
Aristotle  calls  it,  embraces  will,  emotion,  in- 
tellect; the  three  divisions  of  which  latter, — 
memory,  reason,  imagination, — correspond  and 
coincide  respectively  with  the  three  great  divi- 
sions of  mental  pursuit, — literature,  science, 
art;  memory  being  most  cjnoerned  with  litera- 
ture, reason  with  science,  aud  imagination  with 
art.  Science  or  philosophy  is  distributed  into 
metaphysics,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy, 
chemistry,  celestial  physics  or  astronomy  and 
terrestrial  physics  or  natural  philosophy,  and 
the  mathematics.  Literature  divides  itself  into 
poetry,  history,  criticism,  philology.  Art 
Btreams  out  into  poetry  (which  is  both  art  and 
literature),  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  music. 

In  glancing  round  this  ideal  realm,  and  com- 
paring its  varied  regions,  one  generic  difference 
presents  itself : science  or  philosophy  is  an 
investigation  and  interpretation  of  nature, — an 
inquiry  into  what  exists  in  the  universe  of 
matter  and  of  mind.  Literature  also  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a discovery  and  record  of  facts.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  third  great  division, — art, — 
all  is  changed.  Art,  I use  the  word  as  before 
in  its  broad  and  true  sense  as  comprising  pos  try, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music,  is 
something  more  than  a discoverer:  it  is  a 
creator.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  give 
an  adequate  conception  of  art.  It  is  said  to  be 
composed  of  nature  operating  on  human  sympa- 
thies, and  reflected  through  a human  medium  ; 
nature  being  not  the  summit  of  perfection,  but 
the  inadequate  matifestation  of  a high  idea 
which  it  is  the  office  of  the  artist  to  penetrate 
and  develop.  But  by  the  word  “nature”  here  must 
be  understood  not  only  human  Dature, — man’s 
body,  heart,  and  mind, — but  inanimate  nature, 
the  whole  universe,  in  short,  of  matter  and  mind. 
Art, — or,  rather,  its  creations,  for  art,  strictly 
speaking,  is  the  cause,— human  genius,  whioh 
breathes  the  soul  into  the  material  existences  of 
poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music, 
form  a second  or  ideal  universe ; a universe 
which,  like  the  first,  is  for  ever  growing  wider 
and  more  populous.  The  creations  of  the  epic 
and  dramatic  muse  of  all  nations  and  times, 
and  all  great  prose  fictions,  may  be  said  to 
compose  a divine  supplement  to  the  actual 
universe.  It  is  an  intellectual  or  ideal  heaven 
npon  earth,  or  a spiritual  world  amid  the 
material  one,  Been  but  through  the  eyes  of  the 
soul,  and  which  teems  with  brilliant  inhabitants, 
a sleepless,  deathless  progeny  which,  while  we 
die  and  pass  away,  survive  from  generation  to 
generation.  They  are  so  many  ideal  types  of 
humanity  which, — 

“ Transcend  as  far  the  uncertain  sons  of  earth 
As  earth  itself  to  their  delightful  worl.l 
The  palm  of  spotless  beauty  doth  resign.” 

The  beings  of  this  world  take  possession  of 


our  memory,  and  must  have  an  immense  influ- 
ence for  good  upon  our  lives. 

The  oldest  portion  of  this  vast  world  is  the 
mythological  or  divine  hierarchy  of  the  Greeks, 
which  was  formed,  or  organised,  from  a chaos 
of  traditions  by  the  two  great  epics  of  Homer 
and  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod.  The  grandest 
portions  of  it  are  by  the  great  Greek  tragic 
poets,  HSsckylue,  Sophoclep,  Euripedes,  and  by 
thegreaj  Mediaeval  and  modern  poets  of  Europe, 
— Dante,  Ariosto,  Shakspeaie,  Milton,  Tasso, 
Schiller,  Goethe,  and  others. 

This  internal  universe,  in  which  we  have  all 
that  is  most  beautiful  and  sublime,  tender  and 
pathetic,  in  the  universe  of  matter  and  mind, 
rendered  more  ethereal  and  delightful,  and  find 
everything  to  soothe,  lefioe,  exalt,  inspire,  en- 
rapture, ascends  to  the  highest  heavens  and  goes 
down  to  the  infernal  depths.  “ Paradise  Lost,” 
for  example,  embraces  the  greatest  scenes  and 
images  that  could  be  brought  together  from  the 
whole  universe  and  circle  of  beiDg, — the  throne 
of  the  Eternal,  and  heaven  and  its  inhabitants ; 
Pandemonium  or  palace  of  hell ; Satan  and  the 
infernal  counoil ; the  garden  of  Eden  adorned 
with  all  that  is  most  delightful  in  the  physical 
and  moral  world,  and  peopled  with  the  ideal 
innocent  and  happy  pair.  Nor  with  these  alone, 
for,  says  Adam  to  his  fair  partner, — 

“ Ho*  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 

Bole,  or  resp  tuaive  each  to  other’s  note, 

Singing  their  great  Creator?” 

Milton  may  be  said  to  have  restored  the  lost 
Assyrian  garden  of  the  Bible  and  embalmed  it 
for  ever  in  his  immortal  epic. 

If  some  portions  of  this  ideal  world  are  from 
real  history,  the  opio  or  dramatic  poet  has  made 
what  were  mere  dead  names  before  to  stand 
out  real  brave  or  learned  men,  or  beautiful  high- 
souled  women, — made  them  more  real  and  dis- 
tinct than  they  appear  on  the  historic  page. 

But  the  creative  spirit  of  art  operates  in  other 
departments  of  poetry  than  the  epic  and  dra- 
matic. What  beautiful  episodal  worlds  are 
opened  by  the  allegorical  poets,  as  Spenser  and 
Bunyan,  who  clothed  the  properties  of  the 
elements,  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  the 
passions  of  the  soul,  virtues  and  vices,  in  forms 
and  persons,  and  introduced  them  into  actions 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  things  they  repre- 
sented ; both  ehowiog  the  great  fight  goiog  on 
between  good  and  evil,  aud  between  man  and 
his  spiritual  enemies  ; while  some  works  of  the 
great  lyric  poets  are  so  completely  the  utter- 
ances of  the  heart,  and  speak  so  directly  to 
whatever  is  best  in  us,  that  they  seem  like  voices 
from  other  spheres. 

The  elegiac  poet  is  almost  fame  itself.  An 
elegy  or  lament,  snch  as  Milton’s  “Lycidas,” 
or  Shelley’s  “Adonais,”  or  Tennyson's  “ In 
ilemoriam,”  so  embalms  and  enshrines  the 
memory  of  the  departed  as  to  confer  a sorb  of 
earthly  immortality.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
weapon  oan  lash  or  annihilate  vice  like  satire,  or 
render  folly  ridiculous  like  oomedy  ? Poetry 
in  general,  in  being  the  history  or  the  expres- 
sion and  outpouring  of  human  imagination  and 
passion,  is  more  truthfal  and  instructive  than 
history  properly  so  oalled,  or  history  of  the  out- 
ward and  visible  transactions  of  the  age. 

Historic  or  poetic  painting,  which,  like  poetry, 
ascends  to  the  archetypes  of  Nature,  and  exalts 
her  above  herself,  contributes  scenes  and  beings 
to  the  vast  world  created  by  the  poets,  and 
fixes  and  intensifies  those  already  created.  It 
is  capable  of  producing  an  adequate  representa- 
tion of  the  persons  and  actions  of  the  greatest 
epic  and  dramatic  poems.  Her  power  to  invent 
as  well  as  to  follow  the  flights  of  the  poet  may 
be  aeon  in  that  wonderful  series  of  frescoes,  the 
Religion,”  with  which  Micheiangelo  adorned  the 
of  subject  of  which  is  “Theooracy ; or,  the  Empire 
compartments  of  the  Sistine  Ch-ipel;  and  in  the 
allegorical  oycle,  representing  the  “ History  of 
Church  Empire;  or, Ecclesiastical  Government,” 
painted  or  designed  by  Raffaelle,  in  the  Stanze 
of  the  Vatican. 

At  the  call  of  the  sculptor  a god  or  goddess 
comes  forth  from  stone,  and  the  graces  take 
flesh  in  bronze  and  marble.  The  Greek  statues 
rioe  by  the  embodiment  of  the  species  to  the 
apotheosis  of  mortal  beauty.  They  range  in 
character  and  expression  between  the  Apollo 
Belvedere  and  the  Farnese  Hercules ; and  while 
the  latter  rises  above  the  ordinary  forms  of 
mauhood  in  the  rendering  of  muscular  strength 
of  body,  the  excellence  of  the  Apollo  consists  in 
the  expression  of  the  superhuman,  the  divine,  the 
godlike,  which  is  attained  by  the  exaggeration 
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of  those  attributes  which  distinguish  man  from 
the  lower  animals. 

The  Vatican  Museum  i3  not  ornamented,  but 
peopled  with  an  immortal  race,  creatures  of  the 
ancient  world,  not  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of 
time. 

In  the  Etrurian  Athens,  in  the  form  and 
face  of  the  Venus  of  Medici,  which  “ lives  in 
Etone  and  fills  the  air  around  with  beauty,” 
we  behold  the  utmost  reach  of  female  loveli- 
ness. As  high  praise  is  probably  due  to  the 
Venus  of  Cnidos  and  her  attendant  Cupid. 

Even  in  portrait-statues,  which  immortalise 
the  great  and  good  on  earth,  the  true  sculptor’s 
hand  is  guided  by  invention  and  pathos,  which 
give  to  the  hard  marble  the  features  of  the  soul, 
and  impress  on  it  those  thoughts  and  passions 
which  naturally  inspire  in  the  beholder  congenial 
sentiments  and  emotions. 

The  landscape-painter,  in  his  highest  efforts, 
gives  us  external  nature  exalted,  that  is,  as  it 
appeared  to  his  keener  perception  and  pro- 
founder  emotion,  or  coloured  by  the  passions. 
In  his  lower  efforts  he  confers  immortality  on 
the  most  evanescent  beauties,  and  gives 

“ To  one  brief  moment  caught  from  fleeting  time 
The  appropriate  calm  of  blest  eternity.” 

Music  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown, 
and  calls  up  a new  creation  around  us ; not  so 
distinot,  indeed,  as  that  of  poetry  and  painting, 
nor  like  it  peopled, — a world  whose  vague  and 
shadowy  scenes  the  mind  in  vain  endeavours  to 
gather  into  a distinct  object  of  view  and  com- 
prehension, for  they  sink  and  escape  like  the 
dissolving  ideas  of  a delightful  dream.  Beethoven 
called  muBic  the  language  of  the  inexpressible. 
As  Carlyle  observes,  it  leads  us  sometimes  to 
the  edge  of  the  Infinite,  and  lets  us  for  a 
moment  gaze  into  that.  The  Greeks  thought  it 
was  a god. 

As  poetry  and  painting  are  an  idealisation  of 
human  nature  and  life,  and  music  is  an  exaltation 
of  vocal  nature,  so  architecture  may  be  broadly 
considered  an  idealisation  of  external  nature  or 
natural  scenery.  It  is  an  application  of  ideal- 
ised natural  formB  to  the  adornment  of  the 
shelters  and  structures  of  necessity,  as  caves, 
tents,  huts,  or  the  primitive  mounds  and  memo- 
rial stones  which  men  instinctively  build,  in 
which  are  emulated  the  graces  of  form  or  pro- 
portion of  every  natural  feature  of  the  globe. 
And  there  is  no  quality  of  form  that  in  any  way 
affects  us,  no  charm  of  light  and  shade  or 
harmony  of  oolonr,  from  the  emerald  floor  of 
the  earth  to  the  cerulean  vault  of  heaven,  but 
what  may  be  embodied  in  a single  building  or 
group  or  series  of  buildings  forming  a street  or 
city,  which,  though  there  be  no  literal  resem- 
blance between  the  precise  geometrical  works 
of  the  architect  and  the  wild  irregularity  of 
those  of  the  Creator,  may  be  said,  as  the 
ancient  statues  involved  the  beauty  and  gran- 
deur of  the  speoies,  to  concentrate  the  resthetic 
qualities  of  the  great  features  of  the  earth, 
So  that,  idealising  the  natural  scenery  of 
the  globe,  a great  city,  with  its  spires  and 
towers  and  domes,  might  be  aptly  considered 
anew  material  creation  supplementary  to  the 
original. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  works  will  unite 
with  the  scenery  of  the  earth.  Every  one  of 
the  arts  may  be  wedded  to  some  other  or  others  : 
Architecture  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  wedded 
to  nature ; and  nothing  can  be  conoeived  better 
calculated  to  variegate  and  add  interest  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  than  her  works,  which  may 
be  said  to  conspire  with  plants  and  trees,  hills 
and  mountains,  to  beautify  her,  which  they  do, 
when,  like  the  plant,  each  is  adapted  to  its 
habitat.  It  would  seem  as  if  God  had  left  some 
blanks  in  creation  for  man  thus  to  fill  up  with 
works  essential  to  the  completeness  of  his  own. 
They  increase  the  loveliness  of  the  most  lovely 
portions  of  the  globe,  and  become  sometimes 
among  the  most  enduring  of  her  features, 
attaining  to  an  equal  date  with  Andes  and 
Ararat.  Time,  instead  of  rendering  architec- 
ture obsolete,  gives  it  more  preciousness  than 
would  be  given  by  turning  its  stones  into 
marble. 

Architecture,  like  music,  operates  chiefly  on 
the  imagination  and  passions.  It  has  been  aptly 
called  “frozen  music,”  which  does  not  exag- 
gerate its  effect.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  the 
sublimest  strains  of  music ; for,  though  it  is 
in  most  of  its  departments  qualified  by  con- 
siderations of  utility,  it  sometimes,  as  in  memo- 
rial monuments,  is  at  full  liberty,  and  soars  into 
the  highest  heaven  of  art,  and  vies  with  the 
highest  beauty  of  external  nature, — nay,  by  the 
help  of  her  handmaid,  sculpture,  goes  beyond  it. 


The  fine  arts  in  general  are  based  on  that 
divine  principle  in  nature  by  which  almost 
everything  has  been  made  pleasant  to  the  sight 
or  smell,  and  some  things,  as  flowers,  to  be  beauti- 
ful only  ; an  arrangement  by  which  the  Creator 
haB,  in  fact,  set  an  artistic  example  to  man,  and 
pronounced  beauty  to  be  good  for  him.  By  it 
he  has  Baid  to  the  art-Bpirit  of  man, — “ Be 
fruitful  and  multiply.” 

Far  be  it  from  me  in  any  degree  to  de- 
preciate physical  science,  which  deserves  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  most  eminent  votaries, 
who  have  doubtless  been  duly  and  pecu- 
liarly endowed  and  placed  in  this  universe  for 
the  purpose  of  searching  out  its  mysteries  and 
discovering  the  beautiful  order  and  evidence  of 
wise  and  benevolent  design  that  prevails  in  it. 
Science  subdues  and  gives  us  full  possession 
and  use  of  the  world  we  inhabit;  and,  in  tun- 
nelling mountains,  severing  isthmuses,  and  wing- 
ing us,  as  it  were,  with  steam,  it  has  made 
us  almost  omnipresent.  Geology,  astronomy, 
chemistry,  and  electricity  expand  the  mental 
and  moral  view,  especially  geology  and  astro- 
nomy,— the  former,  with  the  sister  sciences, 
palaeontology,  prehistoric  archaeology,  and 
ethnology,  lighting  us  into  remote  time ; the 
latter  opening  up  the  wonders  of  distant  space. 
The  mathematics,  an  abstraot  universal  science, 
a world  in  itself,  in  which  some  great  minds,  as  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  for  example,  may  be  said  to  have 
dwelt,  is  stamped  with  characters  of  true  great- 
ness ; and  I think  it  a matter  of  surprise  that 
poets  and  other  men  of  genius  should  be  some- 
times found  sneering  at  a science  which  more 
than  any  other  is  related  to  the  fine  arts. 

But  even  here  science  does  not  create ; she 
only  discovers  and  takes  possession  of  new  pro- 
vinces and  more  ethereal  heights.  Hence  art  is 
higher  than  the  highest  branch  of  science.  It 
springs  from  higher  faculties,  the  highest 
faculties  of  man, — the  emotional  and  imagina- 
tive,— the  parents  of  invention,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  poetry,  and  appeals  to  the  same 
faculties, — faculties  which  may  be  said,  indeed, 
to  constitute  art.  The  geologist  cannot  add  one 
grain  of  sand  to  the  crust  of  the  earth  he  bores ; 
the  poet, — 

“ Should  it  perish,  could  this  world  recall 
From  the  dark  shadows  of  o’erwhelming  years 
In  colours  fresh,  originally  bright. 

Preserve  its  portrait  and  report  its  fate.” 

Heroic  poetry,  the  highest  product  of  art,  was 
evidently  esteemed  the  highest  production  of 
man  by  Aristotle,  the  greatest  of  all  critics,  as 
it  was  also  by  Longinus  and  Horace,  and  by  our 
own  countryman,  Pope,  who  says  that  no  man  of 
a true  poetic  spirit  is  master  of  himself  while 
reading  Homer.  He  could  have  paid  a similar 
tribute  to  the  work  now  lost,  called  the  “ Cartoon 
of  Pisa,”  by  Michelangelo,  whose  style  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  called  the  language  of  the 
gods ; for  the  sublime  in  painting,  no  less  than 
in  poetry,  overpowers  and  takes  possession  of 
the  whole  mind. 

The  great  distinction  to  be  borne  in  mind  be- 
tween science  and  art  is  this, — the  one  works,  as  it 
were,  horizontally,  the  other  vertically ; one  links 
us  with  the  earth  and  the  lower  animals,  the 
other  with  gods  and  demi-gods,  whose  sublime 
statues  the  Greek  sculptors  produced  by  the 
exaggeration  of  the  peculiarly  human  traits,  or 
whatever  distinguished  man  from  the  brute. 
The  loftiest  art  is  the  incessant  struggle  of 
humanity  upwards.  While  science  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  world  from  which  we  are 
hastening, 'art  appeals  not  to  the  perishing  body, 
but  to  the  immortal  spirit  which  it  may  accom- 
pany into  future  worlds,  and  in  some  measure 
prepares  for  them.  In  its  highest  efforts  it 
becomes  an  auxiliary  to  Christianity  in  spirit- 
ualising our  nature,  and  has  therefore  fitly  been 
employed  by  religion,  to  which  we  find  all  its 
branches  lending  themselves,  and  becoming 
handmaids.  Three  of  them,  — architecture, 
sculpture,  painting, — form  on  earth  the  house  of 
God  and  gate  of  heaven  ; and  while  these  pro- 
vide the  material  shrine,  poetry  and  music  have 
ever,  in  both  Jewish  and  Christian  churches, 
been  employed  in  public  worship  as  vehicles  of 
praise  to  God,  and  of  a divine  exercise  of  all 
the  passions  and  powers  of  the  mind  ; to  whioh 
purposes  they  are  eminently  adapted,  music’s 
sublime  sounds  being,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  observes, 
most  fitted  to  prompt  the  aspirations  and 
resolves  of  exalted  piety.  Addison,  in  one  of 
his  Spectators,  speaks  of  music  as  capable  of 
humbling  or  exalting  the  soul  to  any  pitch  of 
devotion;  and  Bishop  Atterbnry  remarks  that 
its  power  is  chiefly  seen  in  advancing  the 
heavenly  passion  of  love  which  reigns  in  pious 


breasts.  Music  among  the  chosen  people  seems 
to  have  been  an  almost  exclusively  religious  art, 
and  as  we  may  gather  from  the  desire  of  their 
Babylonian  oppressors  during  the  captivity  to 
hear  them,  their  songs  of  Zion  (music  and 
poetry)  were  in  high  repute  throughout  the 
East.  Poetry,  the  purest  and  most  exalted  in 
the  world,  enters  in  great  part  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Bible,  and  along  with  music  will 
enter,  we  are  told,  into  the  enjoyments  of  a 
future  state  ; which  is  in  harmony  with  Homer’s 
and  Hesiod’s  representation  of  the  Muses  as 
surrounding  Jupiter,  and  warbling  their  hymns 
about  his  throne. 

Art  is  capable  of  being  useful  in  the  lower 
and  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  as  was  the 
Georgies  of  Virgil  in  reviving  the  decayed  spirit 
of  husbandry,  and  fostering  a taste  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  which,  owing  to  the  long  and 
desolating  civil  wars,  had  been  greatly  neg- 
lected in  Italy.  For  these  purposes  the  poem 
was  written  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of 
Maecenas. 

If  we  look  into  the  annals  of  art  we  shall  find 
that  in  all  ages  of  the  world  it  has  exerted  the 
greatest  power  over  the  course  of  history  and 
propulsion  of  humanity.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  society  in  most  civilised  countries  poetry  was 
not  merely  a national  pastime,  it  was  also  a 
means  of  progress,  exalting  and  developing  man’s 
moral  nature.  It  was  such  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
of  which  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture were  the  great  lights.  The  latter,  indeed, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Fx-eemasons,  may  be  said,  by  the 
great  minsters  and  cathedrals  with  which,  while 
the  scholastic  philosophers  were  standing  still, 
and  while  astronomy  was  astrology  and  chemis- 
try alchemy,  they  studded  Europe,  to  have 
thrown  a bridge  or  a Beries  of  stepping-stones 
over  the  Mediaeval  chasm  between  the  anoient 
and  modern  civilisation.  That  night  was  farther 
cheered  by  the  Troubadours  of  Provence  and  the 
South  of  France,  Lombardy  and  Spain,  the 
minstrels  in  England,  and  the  minne-singers  in 
Germany,  whose  stirring  lays,  accompanied  by 
harp  or  viol,  were  sung  by  all  classes  from  the 
prince  to  the  jongleur.  Poetry,  in  conjunction 
with  religion,  had  laid  hold  of  chivalry,  which 
was  in  itself  the  poetry  of  life,  and  became  the 
ruling  element  of  society  in  France  and  England, 
Germany  and  Spain,  and  seconded  those 
romantic  ideas  of  heroism  which  for  so  long  a 
time  enchanted  Europe,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
knightly  character  to  which  modern  manners 
owe  so  much.  Cervantes,  it  is  said,  laughed 
Spain’s  chivalry  away  ; which  is  true  only  of  its 
outward  and  visible  signs  or  body ; its  soul, 
which  was  the  sense  of  honour,  no  mortal  being 
could  laugh  away. 

It  was  these,  along  with  the  revival  of  Greek 
poetry,  art,  and  literature,  and  the  ad  vent  of  the 
great  poets  and  artists, — such  as  Dante,  the 
greatest  name  in  the  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  who  made  an  epoch  in  the  intellectual 
history  of  modem  nations ; Pulci,  in  whom  the 
union  of  classical  and  romantic  elements  began, 
Ariosto,  Giotto,  Brunelleschi,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  others, — that  chiefly  caused  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  with  its  subtile  refinements  and 
fruitless  controversies,  along  with  alchemy  and 
astrology,  to  decline, — that  more  than  aught  else 
promoted  social  progress,  and  ushered  in  the 
great  modem  age,  of  which  the  fifteenth  century 
was  the  threshold.  In  that  century  the  [poets 
and  artists  of  Italy  were  pre-eminent,  and  under 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  Florence  became  a second 
Athens.  The  beautiful  Arabian  poetry,  of  which 
the  architecture  that  in  the  shape  of  mosques, 
palaces,  or  tombs  adorned  Spain  and  all  the 
East,  from  Egypt  to  India,  was  doubtless  an 
embodiment,  had  its  part  in  bringing  about  this 
consummation. 

The  great  poet,  who  seems  consecrated  by 
a divine  ordination  to  his  work,  is  said  to 
be  the  spokesman  of  one  age  to  another.  In 
the  words  of  Shelley,  poets  are  the  mirrors  of 
the  gigantic  shadows  which  futurity  casts  upon 
the  present ; the  unacknowledged  legislators  of 
the  world.  Their  art  itself  is  what  the  ancients 
called  “ the  god  ” who  works  in  them.  In 
accordance  with  this,  Hegel  said  that  the  key  to 
the  philosophy  and  religion  of  a nation  is  to  be 
found  in  its  poetry. 

It  is  only  the  poet  that  can  gain  such  a lodg- 
ment in  the  human  breast  as  that  ascribed  by 
Milton  to  Shakspeare,  and  become  so  pompously 
embalmed  and  sepulchred  by  the  memory  and 
affections, — 

“ That  kings  for  such  a tomb  would  wish  to  die." 

It  is  only  the  poet  or  artist  that  could  inspire 
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Each  veneration  in  the  breast  of  a great  man  as  . 
that  expressed  by  Reynolds  for  Michelangelo, 
when  he  said  that  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment, to  catch  the  slightest  of  his  perfections, 
would  be  glory  enough  for  an  ambitious  man. 

It  may  be  urged  against  Science  that  she  is 
sometimes  even  misohievous.  While  the  ten- 
dency of  Art  is  invariably  and  necessarily  to  cheer 
and  elevate,  Science  is  prone,  at  least  in  some 
of  her  departments,  in  her  endeavours  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  the  universe,  to  advance  theories 
which,  whether  they  lead  ultimately  to  truth  or 
not,  are  in  the  meantime  disturbing  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  large  portions  of  mankind.  At 
the  present  moment  her  leading  representatives 
in  the  departments  of  physiology  and  biology 
are  doing  their  best  to  destroy  our  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a God,  and  so  virtually  bereave 
us  of  the  heavenly  Father,  who  we  have  been 
taught  to  believe  cares  for  us  as  an  earthly 
parent  for  his  children, — a belief  than  which 
nothing,  I am  convinced,  is  more  necessary  to 
give  peace  to  the  mind  in  such  a scene  of  things 
as  the  present.  To  this  heavenly  Father  we 
instinctively  turn  in  all  our  distresses;  our 
helper  in  the  past,  our  hope  for  the  future; 
“ our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast,  and  our 
eternal  home.” 

I myself  believe,  after  carefully  reading 
Darwin’s  “ Origin  of  Species,”  that  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  or  transmutation  and  development 
of  speoies  can  never  be  proved,  and  that,  if  it 
oould  be,  the  non-existence  of  a God  would  not 
logically  follow.  But  its  authors  and  advocates 
have  so  mixed  up  the  hypothesis  of  natural 
selection  with  that  indicated  by  the  expression 
“ the  physical  bases  of  life,”  with  which  it  has 
no  necessary  connexion,  that  the  two  are  looked 
upon  by  all  but  strictly  scientific  men  aB  one 
and  the  same,  and  an  axe  iB  laid  at  the  root  of 
Christianity  and  of  theism  itself. 

Men  of  science  in  the  popular  view  thus  stand 
iu  the  position  of  waging, — 

“ An  impious  warfare  with  the  very  life 
Of  their  own  souls.” 

In  time,  as  well  as  iu  space,  has  art  the  ad- 
vantage over  science.  The  labours  of  the  philo- 
sopher are  constantly  giving  place  to  succeeding 
discoveries  and  losing  their  significance  as  time 
rolls  on,  which  is  true  both  of  physical  and 
metaphysical  speculation.  In  ancient  Greece 
the  Socratic  school  superseded  the  Ionian  and 
Pythagorean ; the  Epiourean  replaced  theEleatic; 
the  Peripatetic  and  Stoic  supplanted  the  Acade- 
mic ; the  Neo- Platonic  superseded  them  all,  to 
be  superseded  in  its  turn  by  the  Sohoolmen.  In 
modern  Europe  the  Copernican  system  of  the 
universe  supplanted  the  Ptolemaic  and  Cartesian, 
and  Bacon  and  Locke  and  Leibnitz  undermined 
the  authority  of  the  Schoolmen.  But,  while 
sects  and  systems  of  philosophy  are  chasing 
each  other  into  oblivion,  the  genuine  productions 
of  art-genius,  based  on  nature,  and  the  higher 
necessities  of  man,  retain  all  the  power  and 
charm  of  their  first  bloom.  Who  can  destroy 
the  creations  of  Homer  or  Michelangelo,  which 
belo*g  to  a glorious  and  immortal  world,  the 
oldest  beings  and  characteristics  of  which  are 
among  the  most  prized  at  thiB  hour  ? 

Shy  lock  and  the  Moor, 

And  Pierre,  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  away 
With  the  Rialto. 

None  of  the  arts  can  ever  have  cause  with 
Othello  to  mourn  its  occupation  gone.  Each 
one  has  within  itself  a principle  of  inexhaustible 
development,  and  may  reach  a higher  degree  of 
interest  than  was  attained  by  the  ancients. 

If  I am  right  in  what  I have  advanced,  then 
are  all  real  artists, — the  meu  in  whom  the  celes- 
tial fire  is  lodged,  whether  poets,  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  or  musicians,  and  who  are 
poets  in  different  walks, — the  highest  order  of 
men,  the  aristocracy  of  the  human  race  ; and 
those  philosophers  such  as  Locke,  who  looked 
on  poetry  and  her  half-sister,  eloquence,  with 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  as  strangely  defective  in 
qualifications  for  exploring  human  nature.  In 
striking  contrast  with  theirs  were  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  prince  of  logicians  and  critics, 
Aristotle,  whose  writings  embraced  the  whole 
circle  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge 
of  his  time,  including  treatises  on  rhetorio  and 
poetry. 

The  poet  proper  especially  comes  in  the 
scale  of  being  the  least  degree  lower  than  the 
angels, — 

“ Hi9  soul  can  grasp  wbate’er  the  Almighty  made. 
And  wander  wild  through  things  impossible  ! ” 

He  lives  not  so  much  in  this  world  as  in  a world 
of  his  own.  Alive  to  every  imperfection  in  the 
actual  scene  of  things,  and  gifted  with  creative 


energy,  he  is  ever  evolving  new  scenes  and 
images,  and  weaving  fabrics  of  splendour  and 
beauty  around  him  surpassing  all  that  his  bodily 
eye  Gver  saw. 

“ Is ’t  not  the  music  breathing  from  his  soul 
Which,  gushing  from  his  heart,  with  sweetest  strain 
Draws  back  the  world  into  his  heart  again  ?” 

He  may  be  said  to  live  with  more  about  him 
than  the  great  Cmsar  possessed  when  he  pro- 
nounced himself  satisfied  with  his  share  of  life 
and  fame.  What  were  the  conquests  of  Cmsar 
to  his  conquests  from  chaos  of  worlds  in  advance 
of  the  present  one  ? He  need  not  weep,  like 
Alexander,  for  fresh  worlds  to  conquer,  for  his 
field  is  illimitable  for  enlarging  his  own  mental 
and  emotional  domain,  and  extending  the  sphere 
of  the  good  and  beautiful  on  earth. 

But,  as  yearnings  after  something  purer  and 
more  exalted  than  is  to  be  found  in  real  life 
are  in  a greater  or  lesser  degree  a common  in- 
stinct of  humanity,  all  may,  by  art-culture,  get 
into  the  sphere  of  thought;  of  the  poet,  who 
kindles  the  imagination  of  the  susceptible 
reader  to  clothe  the  scenes  and  characters  he 
represents  with  the  same  radiant  hues  under 
which  they  appeared  to  his  own,  till,  by  irre- 
sistible sympathy,  he  becomes  a partaker  of  his 
(the  poet’s)  well-imaged  joys  and  sorrows. 
The  mind's  beings,  essentially  immortals,  still 
create 

“ And  multiply  in  us  a brighter  ray, 

And  more  beloved  existence ; that  which  Fate 
Prohibits  to  dull  life,  iu  this  our  state 
Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spirits  supplied 
First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate, — 

Watering  the  heart,  whose  early  flowers  have  died, 
And  with  a fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void." 

The  pleasures  of  art  I conceive  to  be  really 
satisfactory  in  their  nature,  not  vain  ones.  Man 
walks  in  a vain  shadow  when  in  search,  for  its 
own  sake,  of  wealth  or  power,  but  not  when  in 
search  of  the  beautiful,  which,  whether  in  nature 
or  art,  declares  the  glory  of  God.  Inasmuch  as 
the  arts  partake  of  the  infinitude  of  nature  on 
which  they  are  based,  they  can  never  lose  their 
charm.  They  neither  depart  with  the  bloom  of 
youth,  nor  change  with  the  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, but  are  a perpetual  solace  to  the  heart. 
The  delights  they  instil  are  untinctnred  with 
remorse ; they  soften  and  amend  the  heart 
without  injuring  the  understanding,  and  spread 
some  of  the  sweetest  flowers  along  the  thorny 
paths  of  life.  So  far  from  their  having 
auy  tendency  to  unfit  us  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  life,  I believe,  if  rightly 
used,  they  animate  and  arm  us  for  it  by 
inspiring  us  with  the  most  worthy  and  noble 
conceptions  of  God  and  our  relations  to  him. 
“ Why  should  I be  ashamed,”  exclaims  Cicero, 
in  his  oration  for  the  poet  Archias,  “ to  acknow- 
ledge pleasures,  the  enjoyment  of  which  has 
never  prevented  me  from  relieving  the  wants  of 
others,  or  deprived  me  of  the  courage  to  attack 
vice  and  defend  virtue  ? ” 

The  least  moral  use  of  the  arts  is  to  humanise 
and  refine,  to  broaden  and  purify  the  sympa- 
thies. Their  highest  use  is  to  connect  the  per- 
ception of  physical  beauty  with  that  of  moral 
excellence,  and  excite  yearnings  after  eternal 
beatitude,  along  with  increased  faith  in  the 
infinite  moral  beauty  of  the  Supreme  Being,  by 
whose  appointment  the  five  divine  sisters  have 
doubtlessly  been  assigned  to  man  as  the  com- 
forting and  edifying  companions  of  his  journey 
through  time. 

The  arts  are  a more  important  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  the  “chief  good”  than  it 
is  probable  the  sages  of  Greece  had  any  idea  of. 
They  are  the  great  objects  to  which  all  else  are 
to  be  made  subservient.  As  Lord  Bacon  says, 
we  must  determine  and  fix  our  minds  in  such 
manner  upon  them  that  the  pursuit  of  them 
may  become  the  business,  and  the  attainment 
of  them  the  end,  of  our  whole  lives.  While 
many  pursuits  of  men  are  unworthy  of  men, 
the  pursuit  of  the  arts  is  worthy  of  higher 
than  men ; and  nothing  seems  so  well  to  re- 
place a lost  Eden  as  the  deleotable  world  they 
open  to  our  view.  They  are  to  all  what  poetry 
was  to  Coleridge,  “ their  own  exceeding  great 
reward.”  Rousseau,  AddisoD,  Goethe,  and 
others  have  borne  such  testimony.  To  Zimmer- 
man nature  never  appeared  more  charming  than 
while  reading  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus  and 
Gessner.  The  eye  and  mind  instructed  by  the 
arts  best  realise  or  picture  the  fabled  golden 
age,  for  they  consecrate  every  field  and  wood, 
and  turn  an  ordinary  walk  into  a morning  or 
evening  sacrifice.  In  leading  the  mind  to 
those  sources  whence  the  grandest  conceptions 
are  most  likely  to  flow,  and  by  which  the  world 
is  set  in  motion,  they  frequently  kindle  unex- 


pected fires.  The  writer  last  quoted  suggests 
that  some  of  the  most  celebrated  actions  of 
mankind  were  first  conceived  or  inspired  among 
the  sounds  of  musio,  or  amid  the  mazes  of  the 
dance.  The  arts  have  a kindly  influence  on  the 
body  as  well  as  on  the  mind ; and  Lord  Bacon, 
in  his  essay  on  Health,  prescribes  to  his  reader  a 
poem  or  a prospect,  and  to  pursue  studies  that 
fill  the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  ob- 
jects. Art,  exclaims  some  writer  whose  name 
I forget,  has  not  only  opened  to  me  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  pleasure,  but  it  has  restored 
me  to  health.  It  is  said  that  the  mind  of  Petrarch 
was  always  gloomy  except  when  he  was  resigned 
to  the  inspiring  illusions  of  poetry  among  the 
romantic  rocks  and  valleys  of  the  Alps. 

National  music,  and  what  may  be  called 
peculiarly  our  rational  poetry,  and  I may  add 
our  national  architecture,  are  the  nurses  of 
patriotism. 

I deem  it  important  to  the  interest  and  progress 
of  art  that  the  main  fact  I have  endeavoured  to 
set  forth  should  obtain  a clear  and  general  recog- 
nition ; which  could  have  only  an  expanding  and 
ennobling  influence  upon  it.  As  a consciousness 
of  rank  or  dignity  in  an  individual  naturally  in- 
spires sentiments  and  actions  worthy  of  it,  and 
tends  to  expand  his  character  and  being,  so  to 
the  artistic  profession  there  are  inspiration  and 
power  in  a perception  of  the  high  position  of 
art  on  the  scroll  of  human  knowledge. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


DILAPIDATION  OF  CHURCHES  IN 
TURKEY. 

Distressful  news  reaches  us  as  to  the  dilapi- 
dation of  Borne  of  the  finest  churches  in  Turkey. 
It  was  natural  to  expect  that  these  monuments 
would  suffer  daring  the  war,  but  now  neglect  is 
proving  as  destructive  as  aggression.  The  magni- 
ficent Church  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bachus,  built 
by  the  celebrated  architect,  Anthemus,  was  con- 
verted into  an  asylum  and  hospital  duiing  the 
war  with  Russia.  Ae  a monument  this  church 
is  only  surpassed  by  Sta.  Sophia,  but,  neverthe- 
less, prisoners  were  locked  up  in  some  of  its 
finest  gallerieB,  and  these  were  not  precisely 
the  class  of  persons  likely  to  respect  the  works 
of  art  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Frescoes 
were  chipped, 'floor  and  walls  soiled, — nothing,  in 
a word,  was  respected.  Disastrous  though  this 
may  be,  still  it  is  a story  common  to  most  wars. 
But  what  is  more  inexcusable  is  the  fact  that 
not  the  smallest  attempt  has  been  made  to  re- 
pair their  disasters.  Not  even  a broom  or  a 
cloth  has  been  introduced  into  these  places.  The 
foul  dirt  and  dust  accumulated  by  the  prisoners, 
and  all  that  has  been  amassed  since,  lie  un- 
touched in  layers  several  inches  thick  covering 
arabesques,  &c.,  of  inestimable  beauty  and  value. 
So  fearful  is  the  filth  that  the  priest  guardian 
of  this  great  church  has,  in  spite  of  his  fanaticism, 
released  the  faithful  from  the  obligation  of 
taking  off  their  shoes  when  entering  the  sacred 
edifice. 

In  Constantinople,  all  Christian  churches  have 
experienced  the  same  fate.  During  the  war 
they  also  were  converted  into  hospitals  or 
prisons,  and  have  been  so  badly  preserved  since 
that  Borne  among  them  are  menaced  with  total 
destruction.  For  instance,  the  beautiful  churoh 
of  St.  Irene  has  been  recently  converted  into  a 
sort  of  arsenal,  and  all  the  numerous  artistic 
treasures  it  contained  have  been  removed,  and 
probably  stolen.  So  general  are  these  depreda- 
tions, that  a movement  has  been  organised  with 
a view  to  petitioning  the  Turkish  Government ; 
and  of  seeking,  if  necessary,  the  moral  support 
of  foreign  intervention. 


MESSRS.  ROUTLEDGE  & SONS’  PREMISES 
IN  BROADWAY,  LUDGA.TE-HILL. 

The  freehold  premises  in  Broadway,  occu- 
pied by  Messrs.  Routledge  & Sons,  the  well- 
known  publishers,  were  offered  for  sale  at  the 
Auction  Mart,  last  week,  by  Mr.  Woodgate 
Saffell.  The  property,  which  contains  five 
floors  of  warehouses,  and  covers  an  area  of 
2,090  superficial  feet,  with  a frontage  to  the 
Broadway  of  37  ft.,  and  to  Water-lane  of  50  ft., 
is  let  on  lease  to  Messrs.  Routledge  & Sons,  for 
an  unexpired  term  of  four  years,  at  a rental  of 
4951.  16s.  8d.  per  annum,  but  the  auctioneer 
said  that  the  present  rental  value  was  believed 
to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  this  amount,  as 
all  property  in  the  locality  had  greatly  increased 
in  value  since  the  lease  was  granted  in  1862. 
The  property  was  sold  for  11,1202. 
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SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

The  fifty-eighth  annual  exhibition  of  this 
•Society  does  not,  we  fear,  keep  up  the  advance 
in  its  character  which  we  noticed  last  year. 
The  exhibition  does  not,  of  course,  profess  to 
so  high  a standard  as  the  Academy,  but  we 
really  think  that  a line  Bhould  be  drawn  some- 
where, and  it  should,  at  any  rate,  be  drawn 
at  a point  which  should  exclude  such  mere- 
tricious painting  as  the  so-called  “Ophelia” 
■(155),  which,  however,  is  placed  on  the  line. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  good  things  to  be 
picked  out  here  and  there,  — among  the 
figure-pictures,  Mr.  Hayllar’s  “ The  Dinner 
Hour”  (63),  a good  study  of  a fine  old  rustic 
.gentleman,  who  seems,  however,  to  have  finished 
his  dinner.  Sir  John  Gilbert’s  small  painting 
of  “ Sancho  Panza  as  Governor  of  Barataria” 

• (75),  is  well  worth  looking  at ; and  there  are 
good  qualities  in  Mr.  Henley’s  “Martin  Luther 
singing  in  the  Streets  of  Eisenach  ” ; and  in 
“Rival  Drinks”  (120),  by  Mr.  Jas.  Hayllar. 
Miss  Martineau’s  painting  of  “ The  Two  Violins” 
(123)  is  sure  to  be  looked  at ; the  nearer 
figure,  a young  woman,  with  a decided  look 
of  genius  about  her,  has  both  force  and  feel- 
ing. Mr.  J.  Morgan’s  “New-mown  Hay  "(SR)) 
is  not  so  much  a study  of  hay  as  of  the 
people  who  are  making  it,  who  pos-ess  a good 
deal  of  well-marked  and  natural  character. 
Among  the  landscapes  there  is  a better  pro- 
portion of  good  work  than  among  the 
figure-pictures.  Mr.  H.  Moore  sends  a fine 
landscape,  withoattle  in  the  foreground,  entitled 
“On  the  Move”  (426),  a painting  in  which 
both  cattle  and  landscape  are  so  well  handled  as 
to  make  us  nearly  forget  that  the  artist  is 
chiefly  known  as  a sea-painter.  Next  to  it 
hangs  a beautiful  and  very  complete  work  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Watson,  “ A Moonlight  Walk  ” (428), 
a landscape  with  two  figures,  very  successful  in 
its  moonlight  effect.  Mr.  Edwin  Ellis,  whose 
works  we  have  before  recognised  as  among  the 
attractions  of  this  exhibition,  has  been  very 
successful  in  his  “ West  Hartlepool”  (407).  Mr. 
Grace's  “Folkington,  Sussex”  (447),  looks  a 
little  too  much  like  an  inspiration  caught  from 
Mr.  Hine,  which  is  a pity,  as  the  artist  can  do 
good  work  on  his  own  lines.  Among  landscapes 
in  the  same  room  are  “ The  Evening  Hour, 
Brittany”  (418),  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Estall ; “ Winter 
Afterglow”  (432),  by  Mr.  Caffieri;  and  “ Where 
Gipsies  congregate  ” (446),  by  Mr.  Leopold 
Rivers.  In  the  large  room  the  best  landscape 
is  “ Where  once  the  Garden  smiled  ” (136),  by 
Mr.  Stuart  Lloyd,  a study  of  a foreground,  half 
weeds,  half  flowers,  in  tangled  profusion,  on  high 
ground  overlooking  the  sea  : this  is  a fine  work. 
Mr.  Yeend  King’s  “ Pleasant  it  was  when  Woods 
were  Green  ” (181),  Mr.  Munn’s  “ Late  After- 
noon ” (183)  and  “ Barren  Land  ” (45),  Mr.  P. 
Smith's  “ Moulaoy  Weir”  (64),  and  Mr.  Grace’s 
“A  Pond  with  Weeds  about  it”  (42),  may  be 
mentioned  among  the  redeeming  features  of  a 
rather  motley  collection. 

Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss’s  architectural  interiors  are 
as  good  as  ever ; the  interior  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice 
'(210),  is  one  of  the  best  representations  of  its 
-effect,  and  one  of  those  most  recalling  the  realitv, 
■that  we  have  seen.  Among  small  items  we  may 
mention  “An  Ancient  Trio  ” (83),  three  old  jars 
to  wit,  bv  Mr.  E.  Holliday,  and  “ Companions  of 
Vice”  (216),  a collection  of  pipes,  cigar-cases, 
cards,  &j.,  by  Mr.  E.  G.  H.  Lucas.  The  water- 
oolour  room  contains  a good  many  pleasant 
drawings,  among  which  may  be  named  “ Sorrow  ” 
and  “ Happiness  ” (702,  712),  two  interiors  with 
figures,  the  latter  especially  good  ; “ The  Pond 
in  Autumn  ” (713),  by  Mr.  Grace  ; “ Interior  of 
St.  ^Madeleine,  Troyes,”  by  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss 
(735);  “ Near  Burnham”  (755),  by  Mr.  Sigmund; 
and  “Cloudy  Day  on  the  Moors  ” (773),  by  Mr. 
J.  Bromley.  The  sculpture  exhibits  include  a 
bust  of  Mr.  John  Bright,  by  Mr.  Adams-Acton, 
and  busts  entitled  “Autumn”  and  “Winter” 
by  Signor  Fontana. 


St.  John's  Church,  Woolwich,  has  just  had 
a memorial  window  placed  in  it  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Alington,  who  for  many 
years  was  the  esteemed  vicar  of  the  parish. 
The  window  is  a two-light,  and  the  subjeots 
chosen  were  : “ I was  naked  and  ye  clothed  me  : 
sick  and  ye  visited  me.”  It  was  desired  that 
Mr.  Alington’s  portrait  should  be  introduced 
into  the  window  ; and  the  window  was  designed 
and  exeouted  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Howard,  of 
London. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  THE  BARGELLO  AT 
FLORENCE. 

Time  was,  and  it  was  not  so  many  years  ago, 
when  it  required  but  a small  effort  of  imagina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  stranger  in  Florence  to 
picture  in  its  streets  the  life  of  the  old  city  in 
the  past,  the  life  which  has  been  described  so 
well  by  the  chrouiolers  of  those  days,  and  whioh 
has  inspired  the  romance  of  the  many  modern 
writers  and  painters  to  whom  we  owe  so  deep  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  pictures  they  have 
drawn  with  pen  and  pencil.  But  Florence 
within  twenty  years  has  passed  through  another 
of  the  many  pha963  of  its  history,  and  another 
chapter  has  been  added  to  the  story  of  its 
stones;  Florence  is  certainly  not  the  Florence 
of  the  past : it  is  scarcely  the  Florence  of  a 
generation  ago.  There  are  new  streets,  new 
houses,  new  municipal  improvements ; there  is 
a bustle  that  was  unknown  to  old  residents ; 
cheap  ready-made  clothing  of  a strongly  English 
stamp  has  driven  out  successfully  the  thoroughly 
Italian  look  of  those  who  move  about  one,  and 
in  whom,  in  their  picturesque  cloaks  and  hats, 
it  was  tempting  to  picture  the  descendants  of 
the  great  Florentines.  True,  all  the  old  features 
still  remain;  how  to  enumerate  them?  On  the 
road  to  the  Museum  we  pass  more  than  one. 
There  is  the  Piazza  Signoria,  with  its  familiar 
Orcagna’s  Loggia,  as  persistent  guides  repeat  in 
face  of  fact.* — the  hall  of  the  marshals  at 
Munich  is,  after  all,  but  a cold  imitation,  one 
must  agree, — there  is  the  huge  fountain,  though 
its  neighbour  the  colossal  “ David  ” of  Michel- 
angelo has  been  spirited  away.  As  for  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  it  nobly  stands  with  its  lofty 
tower,  but  its  shaggy  surface,  once  picturesquely 
hoary  with  the  dust  of  centuries  of  oombat,  has 
been  too  nicely  cleaned.  Down  the  Via  Tarna- 
buoni,  the  Strozzi  Palace  remains  the  same ; its 
rugged  old  face  lias  been  left  happily  untouched 
and  its  familiar  old  iron-work  lanterns;  on  the 
great  broad  seat  at  its  base  one  sees  displayed  in 
charming  contrast  to  the  huge  knuckly  stones 
an  array  of  spring  flowerp,  the  primrose,  the 
violet,  the  anemone,  and  the  open-air  camellia, — 
there  are  big  bushes  of  them  in  the  gardens 
here  all  in  full  flower,  and  we  are  early  in  March, 
though  perhaps  in  the  morning  you  will  see  the 
vendor  vainly  warming  his  hands  by  breathing 
on  them  or  by  holding  them  over  the  customary 
scaldino  of  hot  ashes  ; but  now  we  have  lost  our 
way  in  reaching  the  Bargello  Museum.  There  is, 
however,  never  any  regret  in  losing  one’s  way 
in  an  old  city, — one  is  always  repaid  by  some 
discovery  that  would  otherwise  have  escaped 
notice.  But  we  have  not  gone  very  far  from  the 
road,  and  at  the  corner  of  a small  piazza,  in 
spite  of  all  the  chauges  in  its  appearance,  one 
recognises  the  old  municipal  palace  ; it  is,  too, 
one  of  the  oldest  buildingsin  the  city,  with  its  five 
centuries  of  existence,  and  looks,  like  its  brother 
the  great  Palazzo  Vecchio,  soarcely  its  age  now 
that  its  stones,  though  they  are  not  knuckly 
rough-hewn  blocks,  it  is  true,  have  been  so  well 
attended  to  ; and  in  the  clean  patches  that  spot 
its  dark  walls  it  is  easy  to  see  the  work  of  the 
restorer. 

Whatever  may  be  said  by  those  who  complain 
of  the  deficiencies  in  the  restoration  of  ancient 
buildings,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  is,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  a nervousness  in  what  is 
said  on  such  matters,  and  although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  those  who  complain  are  not 
altogether  without  reason  for  their  laments,  the 
complainers,  at  all  events, — and  there  have  been 
some  who  have  found  fault  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  restorations  of  the  old  Bargello  have 
been  made, — have  the  least  possible  right  for 
their  criticism.  It  will  be  many  ages,  we  think, 
before  the  architectural  culture  will  be  so  precise 
and  sensitive  as  to  insist  on  the  Bargello  at  least 
being  again  restored  to  its  thirteenth-century 
beauty.  Those  who  remember  it  as  we  do  soon 
after  the  days  when  Mr.  Kirkup  made  so  great  a 
fuss  about  his  discovery  of  the  portrait  of  Dante 
in  the  chapel,  and  who  may  have  only  seen  the 
Bargello  from  time  to  time  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  must  now  look  upon  the  old  building 
with  a new  feeling  of  admiration  for  its  archi- 
tectural Bplendour.  Our  sympathy,  after  all, 
was  for  broken-down  old  shops  and  ill-built 
seventeenth-century  windows.  What  we  sen 

• It  haa  now  been  most  satisfactorily  proved  that  Due 
Loggia  which  bears  his  name  was  not  the  design  of  the 
great  painter,  but  of  the  architect  of  the  beautiful  church 
• f Or  San  Michele,  Benci  di  Cione.  Orcagna  is  known  as 
Andrea  di  Cione,  hence  the  error.  It  was  Mr.  Perkins,  in 
his  admirable  work  on  the  Tuscan  sculptors,  who,  if  we 
mistake  not,  was  one  of  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  this 
fact  (see  the  appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  his  work). 
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now  externally  is  sufficiently  satisfying,  we 
should  think,  to  the  most  fastidious  ; and  for  the 
new  use  that  has  been  made  internally  of  the 
Bargello,  the  greatest  advocate  for  modern 
modes  of  teaching  will  certainly  be  content.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  point,  in  the  course  of  the 
industry  that  has  of  late  years  been  so  learnedly 
bestowed  on  the  accumulation  and  classification 
of  historical  objects  of  art,  to  a gathering  more 
intelligently  made  than  that  whioh  the  autho- 
rities of  Florence  have  brought  together  in  the 
Bargello,  and  which  is  now  justly  called  the 
National  Museum. 

Here  may  be  Btudied  in  some  way  or  other 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  great  branches  of  art  for 
which  Florence  has  been  famous  in  the  last  five 
centuries,  and  with  care  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
the  teachers  of  those  who  have  taught  the  world 
so  much. 

Florence  has  of  late  years  been  so  thoroughly 
re-modelling  its  museums,  so  classifying  and 
sifting,  so  thoughtfully  finding  room  for  their 
over-crowding  treasures,  that  one  now  has  it  in 
one’s  power  to  find  in  some  collection  or  other 
specimens  of  work  relating  to  any  of  the  pur- 
suits in  whioh  one  may  be  interested,  although, 
owing  to  the  very  number  of  these  collections, 
a few  branches  of  the  industrial  artB  of  Florence 
may  seem  somewhat  scattered.  Should  it  be 
painting,  the  Belle  Arti  and  the  Uffizi  supply 
the  student  of  Early  Florentine  art  with  ex- 
amples of  every  artist  enumerated  by  their 
historians,  from  the  earliest  days  literally  to  our 
own,  though  only  in  a few  cases  are  the  finest 
examples  of  these  early  artists  to  be  found  ; but 
they  will  be  in  some  other  situation  in  Florenoe. 
For  the  careful  inquirer,  and  those  who  are  able 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  leisure,  such  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  the  spots  for  which  they  were 
painted, — the  work  of  Masaccio  in  the  Carmine, 
or  that  of  Mem  mi  and  Gaddi  in  that  most  gor- 
geously-decorated of  all  chapels,  the  Spanish 
chapel  at  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  or  the  Benozzo 
Gozzoli  at  the  Riccardi  Palace.  In  this  direc- 
tion, the  new  acquisition  of  the  Dom  Lorenzo 
Monaco  that  may  be  seen  at  the  Uffizi,  and 
whioh  was  unknown  to  us  in  our  earlier  visits 
to  Florence,*  seems  to  add  a glory  to  the  Uffizi, 
which  entitles  the  little  room  in  which  the  work 
is  placed  with  the  interesting  Botticelli,  the 
Ghirlandajo,  and  the  Benozzi  Gozzoli,  to  the 
long-treasured  name  of  the  Tribune,  with  this 
advantage,  that  without  rivalry  it  may  exist 
without  any  invidious  comparison  with  the  old 
Tribune,  the  honoured  home  of  the  Venus  di 
Medici,  and  the  Madonna  of  the  B allfinch. 

But  to  return  to  the  Bargello  and  its 
museums  so  well  installed  in  the  great  halls 
of  the  old  prison.  It  was  an  excellent  idea, 
certainly,  this  of  utilising  in  this  manner  the 
grim  old  building,  and  very  appropriately  in 
the  sombre,  gloomy  hall  on  the  ground-floor 
has  been  arranged  the  collection  of  armour ; 
but  Florence  has  parted  with  most  of  the 
treasures  of  its  armourers’  art.  We  should 
have  looked  for  a finer  collection  of  an  industry 
for  which  Italy  once  held  so  high  a fame.  Up 
the  outer  flighc  of  steps  in  the  picturesque  and 
familiar  courtyard,  with  its  quaint  armorial 
bearings,  one  reaches  the  great  hall,  simply  and 
effectively  adorned  with  a number  of  well- 
chosen  statues,  many,  if  not  most,  of  them 
famous,  the  “ Bacchus  ” of  Michelangelo  among 
these.  Here  we  see  for  the  first  time,  not  yet 
placed  in  their  ultimate  destination,  the  whole 
familiar  frieze  of  “ Singing  Children,”  by 
Luca  Della  Robbia,  which  has  been  carefully 
and  thoroughly  oleaned,  without  a suspicion  of 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  objects,  by  a method 
which  we  believe  even  the  most  fastidious 
sculptor  would  not  object  to,  and  happily,  now 
that  it  is  cleaned,  ages  may  pass  away  in  this 
sunny  climate  before  the  operation  need  be 
repeated. 

Few  and  well  chosen  are  all  the  objects  which 
decorate  the  various  rooms, — a feature  which 
may  be  said  to  give  not  alone  a peculiar  charm, 
but  to  add  a great  value  to  the  Museum.  Thus 
in  the  gallery  which  contains  the  Gubbio  and 
(so  called)  Raffaelle  ware,  the  specimens  of  the 
industry, — the  admiration  for  which,  it  will  be 
found,  time  will  perhaps  lessen, — are  character- 
istic. It  is  also  in  a small  but  choice  number 
that  are  shown  some  exquisite  crystal  cups  and 
chalices,  of  whioh  any  one  specimen  would  be 
sufficient,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  to 
lead  the  modern  school  of  jewellers  and  gold- 

* This  rare  work  of  the  Dominican  friend  of  Fra 
Angelico  has  only  been  exhibited  within  a few  months, 
though  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  restorer,  fortunately 
without  harm,  for  some  two  or  three  years. 
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smiths,  so  complete  and  masterly  is  the  treat- 
ment of  th9  mounting  and  enamel  ornament,  the 
chiselling  and  the  chasing.  It  is  not  in  modern 
Italy  that  such  works  can  now  bo  produoed, 
though  in  our  chilly  North  there  have  been  de- 
signed works  of  undoubtedly  equal  merit,  and 
under  the  direction  of  an  architect  whom  we 
have  had  but  only  recently  to  congratulate  on 
obtaining  Royal  Academy  honours. 

In  the  chapel,  fresh  treasures  of  the  delicate 
jeweller’s  art  of  the  past  are  exhibited : choioe 
crosses  inlaid  with  precious  enamels  and  nielli, 
in  two  cases,  by  that  master  goldsmith,  Maso 
Finignerra,  by  whom  one  may  see  here  hi9 
famous  pace,  the  niello  of  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  and  to  which,  apart  from  its  exquisite 
artistic  beauty,  is  attached  another  interest,  that 
of  being  tho  work  of  the  inventor  of  engraving. 
It  ia  a simple  silver  plate,  iu  a chased  gold 
frame,  modestly  attractive  j but  it  is  the  pace 
of  Maso  Finiguerra,  and  treasured  by  the 
Florentines  with  a reverence  as  great  as  is  at 
Bologna  the  pace  of  the  goldsmith-pain'er, 
Raff  telle’ s friend,  Franeia,  who  has  proudly 
signed  more  than  one  of  his  pictures  " au-rifex  ” 
In  this  chapel  there  are  many  other  features  of 
interest.  The  walls  are  covered  with  frescoes 
(said  to  be  by  Giotto),  long  hidden  under  a pro- 
tecting case  of  homely  whitewash.  It  was 
among  the  heads  of  one  of  the  groups,  it  will  be 
remembered,  that  Mr.  Kirkup,  an  old  English 
resident  in  Florence,  disoovored  an  authontio 
portrait  of  Dante. 

What  to  say  of  the  rooms  which  contain  the 
bronzes  and  the  marble  busts,  all  works  of 
famous  Florentine  sculptors  ? It  is  with  a small 
library  of  books  of  reference  in  hand,  and  a 
goodly  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Florence, 
artistic,  literary,  and  politioal,  that  one  ought  to 
traverse  these  rooms,  for  memories  and  names 
meet  the  eye  at  every  turn.  Here  Btonily  stares 
old  Machiavelli ; there  the  fine  old  Florentine 
head  of  Pier  Mellini  by  that  most  conscientious 
of  Early  Florentine  sculptors,  with  whose  name 
one  soon  becomes  acquainted  in  a stay  in 
Florence,  Benedetto  da  Maiano ; there  is  Dona- 
tello’s familiar  “ David,”  and  more  than  one  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini’s  works ; others,  again,  by 
Michelangelo,  by  whom]  a noble  bas-relief  that 
served  the  decorative  purpose  of  the  door  of 
some  treasure-closet  is  a work  too  little  known  ; 
there,  too,  grins  the  mask  the  young  sculptor 
carved,  as  tradition  duly  tells  us,  in  the  gardens 
of  his  first  appreciator,  old  Cosmo  de’  Medici ; 
and  many  another  treasure,  the  enumeration  of 
whioh  belongs  rather  to  the  guide-book.  Of 
Lucca  della  Robbia  ware,  of  which  the  visitor  to 
Florence  hears  so  much,  there  is  no  want  ; 
indeed,  most  of  the  great  art  industries  of  the 
busy  Florence  of  the  Renaissance  are  here  exhi- 
bited. The  lover  of  drapery  has  alone  the  right 
to  complain ; the  noble  art  of  the  Florentine 
weaver  and  embroiderer  is  almost  totally  un- 
represented,— a point  to  be  regretted,  for,  of  all 
the  branches  of  industry  dependent  directly  on 
the  artist,  it  is  of  those  that  might  hope  by 
encouragement  to  have  before  it  a brilliant 
future. 

It  cannot  be  said  that,  in  the  present  day, 
there  is  a want  of  encouragement  of  what  we 
have  now  oome  to  understand  as  the  industrial 
arts.  The  value  of  a proper  attention  to  their 
progi’ess  has  been  well  understood,  and  their 
dependence  on  the  general  movement  of  the 
arts,  muoh  greater  than  at  first  sight  may 
appear,  completely  shown.  It  is  nowhere  more 
than  in  Italy  and  in  its  art-history  that  this  fact 
is  more  clearly  evident ; the  choicest;  specimens 
of  her  industrial  arts  belong  to  her  golden  days, 
and  with  her  artistic  decadence  we  can  trace  the 
deoline  of  her  great  industries.  In  the  artistic 
revival  of  our  days,  and  the  efforts  of  Govern- 
ments and  private  initiation  noticeable  through- 
out Europe,  Italy  has  to  some  extent  taken  her 
part,  and  her  leaders  have  understood  the  share 
in  the  (ask  that  ha9  fallen  to  them.  We  cannot 
help  feeling  that,  to  some  extent,  those  critics 
are  right  who  attribute  the  reason  of  the  dead- 
ness of  art  in  Italy  to  the  want  of  museums 
such  as  exist  in  London,  Paris,  and  elsewhere. 
Among  these  critics  one  of  the  most  recent,  the 
Prince  Odescalchi,  has,  it  is  true,  made  excep- 
tions in  favour  of  Florence  in  his  severe  remarks 
lately  published  in  these  pages ; but  it  is  not 
alone  the  existence  of  museums  that  will  build 
up  artistic  industries.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
an  end  can  alone  be  attained  through  the 
proper  use  made  of  these  museums  ; this  proper 
use  we  can  alone  hope  for  by  the  appointment 
of  competent  proressors  and  directors  whose  duty 
it  should  be  in  the  severest  terms  to  exact 


obedience  to  their  modes  of  teaching.  But 
this  is  a want  requiring  to  be  supplied  in  Italy. 
It  is  a mystery  to  strangers  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  Italian  art, — a knowledge 
obtained  before  arriving  in  Italy, — to  find  that 
they  are  able  to  detect  errors  and  vulgarities  in 
reproductions  of  Italian  art  that  Italian  manu- 
facturers find  it  their  interest  in  spreading ; 
such  degrading  merchandise  cannot  be  too 
severely  condemned.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
one  i3  disposed  to  regard  as  hopeless  tbe  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  industrial  arts  of  modern 
Italy,  and  not  as  M.  Odescalchi  has  feared,  from 
the  want  of  such  institutions  as  he  finds  further 
north.  Were  this  the  case  with  such  a museum 
as  they  po3ses3  at  the  B irgello,  the  Florentines 
need  n9ver  complain  of  the  want  of  a eohool  of 
design.  Nor  can  the  Florentines  or  the  Italians 
generally,  greedy  as  wo  are  in  the  habit  *>£ 
bslieving  them  to  be,  be  accused  in  a whole- 
sale manner  of  disposing  of  their  greatest 
treasures ; it  is  quite  possible  upon  careful 
inquiry  that  .we  shall  find  that  they  have  in  a 
very  few  instances  allowed  these  greatest 
treasures  to  leave  tha  country.  What  is  cer- 
tain, and  a visit  to  Italy  soon  convinces  one  of 
the  fact,  is  that  in  many  branches  of  indus- 
trial art,  notwithstanding  the  noble  specimens 
that  are  to  be  found  out  of  Italy,  it  is  alone  in 
Italy  that  the  finest  examples  can  be  studied. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  OYERIE, 
SOUTHWARK. 

VISIT  OP  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  S »turday  afternoon  last  sixty  or  seventy 
of  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion visit  3d  this  very  interesting  church  (now 
known  as  St.  Saviour’s),  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  F.  T.  Dollman,  who  briefly  recounted  the 
history  of  the  bnilding,  and  drew  attention  to 
the  chief  points  of  architectural  interest.  Dis- 
crediting  the  legend  that  the  priory  church  owed 
its  name  to  that  of  one  Mary  Audrey,  a ferry- 
man’s daughter,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  a 
house  of  sisters  here,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  name  was  nothing  more  than  “ St.  Mary 
over  the  tie,” — i.e.,  St.  Mary  over  the  river.  It 
subsequently  became  a college  for  priests,  under 
the  direction  of  Swithun,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  about  the  year  1106  it  was  refounded  by 
William  Pont  de  f Arche  and  William  D’Auncy, 
as  a house  for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of 
S'.  Augustine.  Referring  to  the  nave,  Mr.  Doll- 
man  said  that  the  oak  roof  put  up  in  place  of 
the  stone  vaulting  whioh  fell  down  in  1469  was 
removed  in  1831 ; the  nave  was  allowed  to  remain 
uncovered  and  in  ruins  until  1838,  when  it  was 
finally  taken  down.  He  said  the  clearing 
away  of  the  old  work  of  the  nave  was  greatly 
to  be  deplored.  A great  deal  of  it  remained, 
and  the  nave  could  very  easily  have  been 
restored  on  the  old  lines.  The  present  nave 
was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a looal 
architect  named  Rose.  It3  floor  ia  raised  5 ft. 
or  6 ft.  above  the  level  of  the  olioir,  which  is 
now  disused  except  for  marriages.  The  old 
nave  consisted  of  seven  bays,  as  Mr.  Dollman 
showed  by  plans  and  drawings  of  the  fabric. 
A beautiful  south  porch  of  Early  English  work, 
temp.  Walter  Giffard,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
a Norman  door  on  the  north,  had  disappeared 
with  the  rest  of  the  work.  Having  conducted 
the  visitors  into  the  ohoir  and  up  on  to  the 
leads  of  the  very  fine  tower,  whence  they 
obtained  a fine  view  of  the  City  and  its 
churches,  Mr.  Dollman  led  the  visitors  into  the 
retro-choir,  popularly  known  as  the  lady-chapel, 
pointed  out  the  architectural  details,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  historical  associations  of  the  church, 
wherein  was  held  the  Consistory  Court  of  the 
diocese  of  Winchester,  where  the  trial  and  con- 
demnation to  the  stake  for  heresy  of  Bishop 
Hooper,  John  Rogers,  and  others,  took  place. 
The  tombs  of  John  Gower  the  poet,  of  Bishop 
Anlrewes,  and  of  several  other  persons  of  note 
were  pointed  out,  as  were  the  curious  collection 
of  bosses  belonging  to  the  oak  roof  before  men- 
tioned. There  are  now  about  thirty-five  of  these 
remaining,  all  representing  very  quaint  devices. 
Mr.  Dollman  observed  that  there  must  have 
been  about  150  of  these  bosses  in  the  roof,  and 
the  question  was,  What  had  become  of  the  large 
majority  of  them  ? The  visitors  concluded 
their  examination  of  the  church  by  walking 
round  its  exterior,  when  from  the  narrow  streets 
on  the  north  the  hideous  incompleteness  of  tho 
nave  was  made  only  too  manifest.  Yain  regrets 
were  expressed  at  the  effect  which  the  construc- 
tion of  the  approaches  to  London  Bridge  has 


had  upon  the  church  by  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  built  in  a hole,  and  it  was 
shown  that  in  1832  there  was  a great  contest  in 
the  parish  as  to  whether  the  lady-chapel  (or  retro- 
choir)  should  be  pulled  down.  The  question  was 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  ratepayers,  who  were 
polled,  a majority,  of  whom  fortunately,  voted 
for  the  retention  of  this  part  of  the  church,  which 
was  subsequently  restored  by  the  late  Mr.  George 
Gwilt,  who  is  buriad  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choi-,  and  whose  services  to  the  parish  are 
commemorated  by  a stained-glas3  window  and 
a granite  tablet.  Mr.  Dollman’s  remarks  were 
rendered  the  more  interesting  by  a number  of 
old  prints  and  plans  which  he  exhibited.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt,  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Dollman 
for  his  kindness. 

Mr.  Dollman  has  completed  an  historical  and 
architectural  account  of  this  noteworthy  church, 
which  will  he  published  in  about  three  weeks 
from  this  time. 


THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  LODGING- 
HOUSES. 

SANITARY  INSPECTION. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Griffith,  a consulting  engineer 
attached  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  is- 
about  to  make  a sanitary  inspection  of  the 
lodging-houses  at  Oxford  in  connexion  with  th&- 
University.  This  inspection  is  at  the  instance 
of  the  University  authorities,  who  have  directed 
the  delegates  of  the  lodging-houses  to  make 
Buch  general  inspection  of  all  houses  licensed 
by  them,  and  the  delegates  have  appointed 
Mr.  Griffith  accordingly,  who  will  visit  each 
house,  and  conduct  a thorough  examination  and 
inquiry  as  to  its  sanitary  condition  in  all 
respects,  reporting  the  result  of  his  inspection 
to  the  delegates  of  the  lodging-houses.  Where 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  a house  are  found  to 
be  satisfactory,  a certificate  to  that  effect  will 
be  given,  and  where  defects  are  discovered,  the 
neoessary  remedies  are  to  be  pointed  out  by  the 
inspector.  It  is  stated  that  the  investigation 
will  be  a great  benefit  to  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  the  houses,  as  well  as  to  the  University 
itself.  The  cost  of  the  inquiry  is  to  be  entirely 
borne  by  the  University. 


PORTAL  AND  WINDOW  OF  THE  CASA 
PIA,  BELEM. 

POINTED  ARCHITECTURE  IN  PORTUGAL, 

The  knowledge  of  architectural  progress  in- 
Portugal  is  not  very  general  in  England  ; it  is, 
at  least,  not  so  widely  diffused  amoDgst  us  as 
the  knowledge  of  architectural  history  in  other 
countries.  In  presenting,  therefore,  our  readers 
with  an  illustration  selected  from  amongst  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Portugal  (a  porcal  and 
window  of  the  Casa  Pia,  or  Holy  House,  at 
Belem,  an  edifice  of  some  interest  to  English 
readers,  as  we  shall  point  out),  a few  line3  on 
the  subject  contributed  by  a Portuguese  writer 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  various  phases  of  the  architecture  of  a 
nation  have  been  often  described  as  the  petrified 
history  of  its  moral  and  social  life,  the  lines  of 
which  are  traced  out  in  its  monuments  ; and  the 
ogive  or  ogee  is  one  of  those  features.  On  the 
track  of  municipal  freedom,  there  appeared  in 
Europe  that  style  of  architecture  which  was  a 
new  evolution  of  art  under  the  influences  of  a 
higher  and  purer  spirit  of  religion.  The  emula- 
tion of  rival  sovereigns, — rivals  in  a religious 
sense,  that  is, — during  the  middle  ages  greatly 
favoured  its  rapid  development,  and  buildings 
of  most  sumptuous  character  sprang  up.  Wivhin. 
scarcely  three  centuries  a considerable  part  of 
Europe  was  covered  with  huge  and  costly 
cathedrals,  which,  at  the  present  day,  according, 
to  the  expressed  belief  of  competent  writers  on 
the  subject,  it  would  have  been  impossible  even 
for  the  most  powerful  potentate  to  call  into 
existence  with  the  same  facility  with  which 
they  were  raised  at  the  time  of  their  foundation. 
Tnis  phenomenon  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  religious  fervour  and  Christian  devotion 
which  are  said  to  have  existed  at  the  time.  At 
that  period,  the  people  readily  listened  to  the 
voice,  responded  at  once  to  the  expressed  desire 
of  the  feudal  lord  or  biBhop,  who  sometimes  was 
the  feudal  lord  himself,  and  joined  in  the  ereotion 
of  any  and  all  the  holy  and  meritorious  edifices. 
Numerous  associations  of  Freemasons  were 
formed,  with  the  sole  object  of  mutually  pro- 
tecting and  finding  work  for  each  other,  and 
thus  architects,  sculptors,  and  other  artists 
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necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  various 
departments  of  such  works,  were  found. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however, 
the  ogive  Btyle  of  architecture  dwindled  down 
to  its  lowest  level,  and  Italy,  which,  not- 
withstanding continual  invasions  and  her  intes- 
tine struggles,  had  endeavoured  to  preserve 
permanently  the  classical  element  by  setting 
her  face  most  energetically  against  the  Pointed 
style,  began  to  enter  into  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Bramante  and  Miohelangelo  were 
engaged  in  sketching  out  a design  for  the  great 
basilica  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  best  conceivable  Btyle 
of  that  regenerated  form  of  architecture,  which 
was  at  once  to  exercise  a most  powerful  influ- 
ence on  art  in  Europe.  The  invention  of  print- 
ing contributed  powerfully  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  awakened  a spirit  of  investiga- 
tion. It  brought  with  it  Reformation,  and 
created  a love  for  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
other  sciences,  which  had  been  confined  to  the 
cells  of  convents  alone,  where  researoh  had 
retired  in  consequence  of  the  irruptions  of  bar- 
barians. The  great  antiquarian  writers  of  the 
day  began  narrating,  ia  solemn  and  sublime 
style,  the  great  strifes  of  Rome  and  Athens,  as 
well  as  the  brilliant  lives  of  the  heroes  of  civili- 
sation, which  narrations  filled  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  weary  of  the  exalted  mysticism 
of  the  middle  ages  with  admiration  and  a 
powerful  inclination  for  imitation.  Thus,  then, 
the  literature  of  classical  msthetics  burst 
forth,  and  the  philosophic,  individualistic,  and 
anti-religious  tendencies  of  the  Renaissance  soon 
obliterated  the  religious  creeds,  and  rendered 
the  ogive  style  unintelligible  and  impracti- 
cable. 

Portugal  had  likewise  possessed  churches  in 
the  ogive  style,  although  on  a limited  scale 
only.  They  are  nevertheless  stated  to  be  of 
unusual  excellence  and  harmony  of  style ; 
indeed,  good  specimens  of  Christian  architec- 
ture. One  of  these,  the  monastery  of  Batalha, 
has  been  spoken  of  with  admiration.  This 
building  was  originally  raised  as  the  convent  of 
St.  Dominick,  close  to  the  spot  where  King  Don 
Joao  I.  is  said  to  have  fought,  with  a force  of 
only  7,000  men,  the  oelebrated  battle  of  Alju- 
barrota,  in  1385,  against  the  King  of  Castille, 
who  had  come  to  attack  Portugal  with  an  army 
of  30,000  men.  King  Joao  gained  a signal 
victory  over  his  powerful  opponent,  and,  to 
commemorate  the  event,  this  convent  assumed 
the  name  of  “ N.  S.  de  Victoria,”  commonly 
described  as  that  of  “Batalha.”  Another 
version  says  that  the  building,  which  is  stated 
by  Portuguese  architects  to  be  of  tho  purest 
English  ogive  style,  was  constructed  by  a 
society  of  English  Freemasons  called  to  Portugal 
by  King  Don  Joao  I.,  in  fulfilment  of  tho  promise 
made  by  that  prince  when  he  married  Lady 
Pnilippa,  of  Lancaster.  Its  design  is  also  stated 
to  be  due  to  an  English  architect ; and  consider- 
ing the  period  within  which  it  was  completed, 
it  is  said  to  contain  the  originality  and  harmony 
of  the  Btyle  which  are  wanting  in  many  others 
of  that  description  of  buildings,  and  the  presence 
of  which  in  this  one  increases  its  grandeur  and 
sumptuous  character.  It  was  commenced 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
completed  within  the  comparatively  short 
period  of  fifty  years,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

When  King  Don  Manuel  of  Portugal,  sur- 
named  “The  Builder,”  ascended  the  throne,  he 
found  no  portion  of  the  work  unfinished  which 
could  be  taken  up  by  him  except  the  window 
paintings  and  lace-like  tracery  of  the  cloister 
arches,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  designs  of  tho 
rich  decorations  characteristic  of  the  so-called 
Manuelino  style.  It  was  during  this  monarch’s 
reign  that  tho  influence  of  the  Renaissance  was 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  Portugal,  and  to  that 
influence  especially  is  attributable  the  origi- 
nality of  the  style  of  architecture  employed 
during  the  time  he  occupied  the  throne  of  that 
country.  About  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  building  of  the  chapels 
which  were  not  finished  by  that  time,  and  were 
intended  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  the  royal  family 
of  Portugal,  was  commenced ; and  it  was  in  tho 
course  of  their  erection,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  Portuguese  architects,  that  the  transition  of 
the  English  ogive  style  into  the  new,  termed 
the  Manuelino,  style,  was  finally  effected  in 
Portugal.  This  seems  to  have  originated  partly 
from  the  design  of  these  chapels,  of  which  the 
architect  Matheus  Fernandes,  whose  remains 
are  interred  in  the  nave  of  the  church,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  author.  From  the  data 
collected,  and  from  comparison,  it  appears  that 


the  execution  of  the  glass  painting  of  the 
monastery  of  Batalha  was  still  oarried  on  at 
the  time  the  erection  of  the  chapels  was  being 
prosecuted.  The  style  then  freshly  introduced 
by  King  Manuel  must  have  exercised  a potent 
influence. 

The  Casa  Pia,  which  a short  time  ago  became 
an  architectural  ruin,  owing  to  the  catastrophe 
which  overtook  it  in  December,  1878,  has  been 
lately  reconstructed.  We  give  a view  of  the 
portal  and  window  in  the  centre  of  the  main 
front  of  this  building. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BRISTOL: 

THE  PREMISES  OP  MESSRS.  DUNLOP  & 
CO.,  NEW  BALDWIN  STREET. 

In  some  recent  notes  from  Bristol  (p.  289, 
ante ) a brief  description  was  given  of  a pile 
of  building  erected  for  Messrs.  Dunlop,  Mackie, 
& Co.,  well-known  wine  and  spirit  merchants 
of  that  city.  These  stand  at  the  end  of  New 
Baldwin-street,  a recently-formed  thoroughfare 
from  the  railway  station,  and  have  been  built 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Bevan,  of  Bristol. 

The  block  is  now  christened  D unlop-buildings 
and  St.  Stephen’s-chambers,  and  has  a con- 
tinuous 8 weep  of  fa9ade,  179  ft.  on  the  north  or 
New  Baldwin-street  side,  and  55  ft.  of  east 
frontage  in  Marsh-street.  The  cellarage  alone 
covers  9,000  superficial  feet,  extending  beneath 
the  whole  Bite,  and  some  16  ft.  beneath  the 
street.  From  the  street  level  to  the  top  of  the 
dormers  enriching  the  front  of  the  Mansard  roof 
the  height  is  60  ft.,  and  to  the  top  of  the  turrets 
80  ft.  Towards  the  Drawbridge  end  the  block 
extends  back  to  a depth  in  some  places  of  75  ft., 
giving  ample  room  at  the  back  for  stabling,  with 
a goods  entrance  at  the  north-west  corner.  The 
building,  in  the  French  Renaissance  style,  has 
apparently  been  designed  to  present  one  con- 
tinuous fa9ade.  At  the  Marsh-street  entrance 
it  turns  at  a right  angle. 

The  New  Baldwin-street  fa9-ade  is  divided 
into  four  sections,  marked  externally  by  piers  of 
Bath  stone,  and  well  broken  up  in  detail  by  the 
arched  doorways  and  windows.  The  whole  of 
the  ground-floor  is  devoted  to  the  business  of 
Messrs.  Dunlop.  The  first  section  from  the 
entrance  at  the  Marsh-street  angle  is  a restau- 
rant, divided  into  two  compartments,  with  the 
advantage  of  frontages  to  both  streets  and  sepa- 
rate entrances, — the  space  occupied  being  40  ft. 
by  35  ft.  It  is  thus  lighted  by  six  boldly-arched 
windows  with  a height  of  13  ft.  These  windows, 
like  the  remainder  on  the  ground  floor, 
have  freestone  columns  with  caps  and  bases, 
the  arches  being  deeply  moulded.  The  three 
other  sections  of  the  ground-floor  similarly 
treated  are  occupied  entirely  by  the  various 
branches  of  the  wholesale  department,  and  the 
line  of  frontage  is  broken  at  intervals  by  door- 
ways giving  direct  and  separate  access  to  the 
numerous  suites  of  offices  in  the  chambers  on 
the  first  and  second  floors.  At  the  two  angles 
of  the  building  are  the  main  doorways,  with 
freestone  pilasters,  the  pedimented  heads  being 
filled  in  with  carving,  judioiously  introduced.  In 
the  first  and  Becond  stories,  red  bricks  of  the 
Cattybrook  Brick  and  Tile  Company  are  intro- 
duced with  the  freestone.  The  whole  design  is 
well  emphasised  by  the  circular  turrets  at  the 
These  are  covered  with  green-tinted 


With  the  exception  of  some  apartments  over 
the  Marsh-street  entrance,  the  whole  of  the 
rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors  are  fitted 
up  as  suites  of  offices,  with  ready  access  from 
the  street,  upon  a plan  specially  arranged  by 
Messrs.  Dunlop  themselves.  These  offices  are 
fitted  up  in  the  most  approved  style,  and  with 
all  the  modern  improvements  with  regard  to 
sanitary  matters  and  ventilation.  These  suites 
of  rooms  in  “St.  Stephen’s-chambers”  number 
no  fewer  than  sixty-three  apartments,  and,  de- 
signed specially  for  professional  men,  they  will 
offer  special  advantages  of  central  situation  and 
ready  access.  Some  of  them  have  already  been 
secured  by  local  firms  of  old  standing.  The 
ground-floor  has  a fireproof  ceiling,  by  Dawnay, 
of  London,  the  spaces  between  the  iron  girders 
being  filled  in  with  concrete,  thus  entirely  shut- 
ting off  the  upper  floors,  and  leaving  the  ground- 
floor,  as  it  is  considered  by  the  Act,  one  building. 
Messrs.  Wilkins  & Sons,  of  Surrey-street,  St. 
Paul’e,  have  been  the  contractors,  and  the  work 
has,  during  the  past  two  years,  given  employ- 
ment to  some  hundreds  of  men.  We  should 
state  that  the  carving  has  been  done  by  Mr.  E. 
Sheppard. 


INTERNATIONAL  AMENITIES. 

DESIGN  FOR  A BOOKCASE  AND  CHIMNEYPIECE. 

The  design  we  illustrate  for  a large  bookoase 
and  chimneypiece  combined  formed  one  of 
several  competition  drawings  sent  to  the 
Admiralty  by  Messrs.  Morant,  Boyd,  & Blan- 
ford,  of  91,  New  Bond-street,  at  the  latter  end 
of  1879,  when  it  was  proposed  to  make  a piece 
of  furniture  from  the  oak  and  teak  timber  of 
H.M.S.  Resolute,  for  presentation  by  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  adventures  of  the  Resolute 
are  not  the  lea9t  interesting  of  the  many 
romances  connected  with  Arctic  exploration. 
Originally  built  as  a whaler,  she  was  purchased 
by  the  Admiralty,  and  sailed  from  England  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Austin,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1850,  in  one  of  the  numerous  expeditions 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  had  not 
been  heard  of  since  the  12th  of  July,  1845. 
From  this  she  returned  in  September,  1851,  and 
on  the  15th  of  April  in  the  following  year  left 
Woolwich  again,  commanded  by  Captain  Kellett, 
as  one  of  the  ships  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher’s  ex- 
pedition. Arriving  at  Beechy  Island  in  August, 
the  Resolute  and  Intrepid  went  on  to  Melville 
Island.  Here  these  ships  shared  the  fate  of 
many  others  in  the  Arctic  regions ; they  became 
frozen  in  ; bat  it  was  not  until  the  15th  of  May, 
1854,  they  were  abandoned  by  their  crews,  who 
happily  returned  to  this  country  safely  in  the 
Phoenix  and  Talbot  that  had  j ust  been  sent  out.  If 
the  old  timbers  of  the  Resolute  could  tell  the 
ship’s  adventures  when  left  to  her  own  resources 
what  a strange  story  we  might  hear;  fast-bound 
in  the  ice,  she  drifted  for  many  months,  until  at 
last,  reaching  a warm  current  probably  some 
time  in  the  summer  of  1855,  she  was  free  once 
more,  having  escaped  the  too  close  embrace  of 
the  ioe  that  has  been  fatal  to  many  a stout  ship. 
In  September  of  that  year  Captain  Buddington, 
of  the  American  whaler,  George  Henry,  found 
her  nearly  in  the  same  condition  in  which  she 
had  been  abandoned,  more  than  1,000  miles 
from  the  place,  and  took  her  to  New  York. 
Here  she  was  purchased  by  order  of  Congress, 
and,  after  being  thoroughly  repaired  and  refitted, 
was  sent  as  a gift  from  the  President  and 
people  of  the  United  StateB  to  her  Majesty  the 
Qaeen,  who  went  to  Southampton  to  receive  her 
from  Captain  H.  J.  Hartstene,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1856. 

This  act  of  International  goodwill  and  friend- 
ship, carried  out  with  so  much  courtesy  and 
kindness,  was  not  forgotten  in  this  country. 
When  the  ship  was  broken  up  in  1879,  it  was 
determined  to  make  a piece  of  furniture  from 
her  timbers  as  a present  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  design  we  now  publish 
was  not  executed,  the  Admiralty  for  various 
reasons  selected  a design  for  a large  writing- 
table,  whch  was  made  by  Messrs.  Morant  & 
Co.,  and  sent  to  America  at  the  latter  end  of  last 
year. 

The  bookcase  was  drawn  for  Messrs.  Morant. 
& Co.,  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Brophy,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  symbolise,  to  a certain  extent,  the  circum- 
stances attending  this  international  gift.  In 
th9  broken  pediment  on  the  top  of  the  oentral 
portion  is  a bust  of  Minerva  as  the  first  ship- 
builder, with  recumbent  figures  of  Navigation 
and  Astronomy  on  either  side  ; the  niches  in  the 
spaces  outside  the  coupled  columns  contain  busts 
of  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  K.C.B.,  and  of 
Captain  Grinnell,  the  munificent  promoter  of  an 
American  expedition  sent  to  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin  in  1850.  Immediately  above  the 
chimneypiece  is  a figure  of  “ America  ” present- 
ing the  Resolute  to  Britannia,  while  in  the  panel 
above  a portrait  of  her  Majesty  would  have 
greatly  enhanced  tho  value  of  the  gift  in  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Ax  a recent  meeting  of  Governors  of  the 
London  Fever  Hospital,  Mr.  Keith  D.  Young, 
of  17,  Southampton-street,  Bloomsbury-square, 
was  appointed  Architect  to  the  Hospital. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Brady,  chief  assistant  to  Mr.  G. 
W.  Stevenson,  C.E.,  was  on  the  6dh  inst.  unani- 
mously appointed  surveyor  to  the  Docking  Union 
Sanitary  Authority,  Norfolk.  The  district  ia 
over  126  square  miles  in  extent,  and  includes 
the  rising  watering-place  of  Hunstanton.  Mr. 
Brady  was  previously  upon  the  engineering 
staff  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway 
at  Manchester. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BRISTOL  : PREMISES  OF  MESSRS.  DUNLOP 
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PORTAL  AND  WINDOW  OF  THE  CENTRAL  PORTION  OF  THE  CASA  PIA,  BELEM,  NEAR  LISBON  : 

As  Restored. 
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AVAILABLE  MARBLES  IN  ALGERIA. 

Oor  CodbuI,  Colonel  Playfair,  describing  a 
chain  of  hills  thirty-fonr  kilometres  north-eaet 
of  Oran,  on  the  high  road  to  Arzeu  and  Mosta- 
ganem,  and  which  includes  the  imposing  moun- 
tain generally  called  “Montagne  Grise,”  from 
its  arid,  grey  appearance,  says  the  central  part 
of  the  range  forms  an  elevated  plateau,  almost 
perfectly  level,  with  a superficies  of  1,500  or 
2,000  acres,  and  has  hardly  any  soil  or  vegeta- 
tion,— nothing,  in  fact,  to  hide  “ that  it  is  an  un- 
ini  errupted  mass  of  marble  and  breccia,  the 
largest  and  finest,  probably,  that  the  world  con- 
tains.” Consul  Playfair  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that,  not  even  in  the  Mosque  of  Cordova,  whioh, 
os  regards  marble  columns,  is  an  epitome  of  all 
the  finest  Roman  and  Greek  temples,  is  marble 
of  greater  beauty  or  variety  to  be  found,  and, 
as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  there  is  as  much 
as  in  all  France  and  Italy  together,  not  excepting 
the  mountains  of  Carrara.  The  discovery  is  due 
to  a Signor  del  Monte,  who  was  also  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  the  well-known  quarries  of 
alabaster,  called  “ Algerian  onyx,”  at  Ain 
Tekbulet,  near  Tlemjen.  He  purchased  them 
from  the  Arabs  for  a mere  trifle,  at  a time  when 
the  country  was  still  unsubdued,  and  when  no 
one  could  approach  them  without  danger  to  his 
life.  He  has  now  obtained  a concession  of  the 
‘Montague  Grise”  for  a long  period  of  years, 
and  on  very  favourable  terms.  The  area  is 
about  1,500  or  2,000  acres  only,  but  he  has 
also  obtained  all  the  land  round  about  ia 
which  there  is  any  ohance  of  marble  being 
found,  amounting,  in  all,  to  14,400  acres,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  competition.  The 
whole  of  this  area  is  an  uninterrupted  mass 
of  marble  and  breccia,  which  only  requires  to 
be  detached  and  carried  away ; roads  have  been 
made  in  every  direction,  so  that  there  is  no 
practical  difficulty  in  doing  either.  All  over  the 
surface  of  the  elevated  plateau  may  be  seen 
circular  depressions,  marking  the  sites  of  Roman 
quarries,  and  these,  to  a great  extent,  indicate 
the  position  of  the  different  varieties.  The  soil, 
where  any  existp,  is  of  a deep  red  colour,  con- 
taining small  particles  of  iron  ore.  Mines  of  the 
same  mineral  exist  in  some  places,  and  have 
been  worked,  but  there  is  not  a sufficient 
quantity  of  the  mineral  to  make  this  remune- 
rative. The  ore  has  already  served  its  purpose, 
a much  more  important  one,  by  imparting  an 
infinite  variety  of  rich  tints  to  the  marble  and 
breccia  rocks.  Consul  Playfair  remarks,  “ I 
almost  fear  to  say  all  I wish  on  this  subject, 
lest  I should  be  charged  with  exaggeration,  but 
in  sober  truth,  during  the  two  days  I spent  in 
examining  the  ground,  in  every  direction  I passed 
from  one  marvel  to  another,  and  left  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  magnificence  of  the  treasure  which 
hid  so  long  lain,  I will  not  say  concealed,  but 
exposed  to  the  most  superficial  gaze,  there.” 
The  marble  is  found,  not  in  isolated  spots,  or 
in  limited  quantities,  but  in  boundless  profusion, 
and  capable  of  yielding  monoliths  of  any  size. 
Although  many  varieties  are  found  in  practically 
inexhaustible  quantities,  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon is  the  “ Giallo  antico.”  Of  this,  great 
varieties  of  tint  are  found,  and  Signor  del 
Monte  states  that  some  of  it  is  precisely  similar 
to  that  of  which  the  columns  of  the  Panthton 
' at  Rome  aro  made.  The  most  delicate  and 
beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable,  is 
a marble  of  an  exquisite  rose  tint,  which 
is  capable  of  being  used  either  in  large 
masses  or  in  the  finest  ornamentation.  With 
this  rose-tinted  marble  is  also  found  a rich 
creamy  white,  and  another  variety,  pure  white  ; 
but  it  is  in  the  breccias  that  the  greatest  variety 
of  form  and  colour  is  to  be  found  ; they  are, 
moreover,  perfectly  homogeneous,  the  pebbles 
and  the  cement  which  form  the  mass  being  of 
equal  hardness,  and  taking  an  equally  good 
polish.  There  is  also  another  advantage,  they 
leave  no  holes  requiring  to  be  filled  up  with 
artificial  cement  when  worked.  In  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878,  there  was  a magnificent 
trophy  of  marble  work  in  the  centre  of  the 
Galerie  Rapp,  exhibited  by  Monsieur  Cantini,  of 
Marseilles,  for  which  he  obtained  the  gold  medal. 
Almost  everything  connected  with  this  trophy, 
Consul  Playfair  says,  was  obtained  from  the 
quarries  of  Kleber.  From  inquiries  made,  it 
would  appear  that  the  cost  of  extracting  the 
marble  and  transporting  it  to  the  sea  for 'ship- 
ment is  not  great.  The  extraction  of  the  blocks 
costs  50  francs  per  cubic  metre  ; the  transport 
to  Oran  (about  27  miles)  costs  40  francs,  and  to 
Arzeu  (12  miles)  25  francs.  Royalties  amount 
in  addition  to  about  30  francs  per  cubic  mttre. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  marble  could  be  laid  on 
the  quay  at  Oran  for  120  francs  per  cubic  metre, 
or  landed  in  London  for  less  than  200  francs. 
The  only  other  varieties  of  marble  found  in 
Algeria  are  the  Algerian  onyx  before  mentioned, 
the  breccia  of  Ckennonab,  of  very  inferior 
quality,  and  the  white  marble  of  Filfila  and 
other  places,  which  can  never  compete  with 
Carrara. 

A few  capitalists  might  find  it  worth  while 
to  look  into  this.  We  have  seen  a number  of 
small  specimens  of  the  different  marbles  which 
seem  fully  to  bear  out  the  descriptions  given. 


ORNAMENT,  HISTORICALLY  AND 
CRITICALLY  CONSIDERED. 

Mr.  Statham  gave  the  fourth  and  concluding 
lecture  of  this  course  * at  the  Royal  Institution, 
on  Thursday,  the  7th  inst.  Commencing  with 
the  ornament  of  the  Renaissance  period,  he 
observed  that  this  Bchool  of  ornament  differed 
from  all  those  which  they  had  previously  been 
considering,  in  the  fact  that  it  was  no  longer  the 
almost  unconscious  working-out  of  a national 
type  of  ornament,  but  was  a conscious  imitation 
of  an  older  Btyle.  The  artists  of  the  Renaissance 
had  eaten  of  the  frnit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
and  the  paradise  of  unconscious  ornamental  art 
was  thenceforth  gone.  From  that  time  every  form 
of  ornamental  art  practised  among  civilised 
nations  was  an  imitation  or  a modification, 
deliberately  made,  of  the  ornament  of  some  pre- 
vious period.  And  consequently  the  ornamental 
art  never  rose  so  high  or  possessed  such  interest 
as  it  had  in  the  best  previous  periods  and 
countries.  Still  it  possessed  very  high  interest 
and  variety  of  its  own.  Renaissance  ornament 
might  be  regarded  as  in  the  first  instance  a 
direct  offspring  of  Classic  ornament,  developing 
subsequently  into  different  special  types,  of 
which  the  late  Italian  and  the  French  styles 
wore  the  most  marked.  In  its  relation  to 
Classic  types,  the  earlier  Renaissance  ornament 
was  characterised  by  a certain  added  grace  and 
refinement  (as  compared  with  Roman  ornament), 
by  very  free  and  fine  curve-drawing,  and  by  a 
somewhat  nearer  (yet  not  very  close)  approach 
to  realism  in  the  treatment  of  natural  forms. 
The  influence  of  individual  taste  was,  more- 
over, much  more  evident  than  before,  juBt 
as  it  was  also  in  the  architecture  of  the 
period.  In  illustration,  attention  was  called 
to  the  remarkable  differences  of  taste  and  style 
in  ornament  designed  almost  at  the  same 
timp,  and  even  at  the  same  place.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  feeling  for  Classic  foliage  in 
ornamental  design  had  very  much  weakened,  and 
a great  many  “fancies  ” predominated  in  design, 
sometimes  very  absurd  and  grotesque  in  cha- 
racter. This  grotesque  tendency  assumed  an 
exaggerated  form  in  German  work  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  often  ran  into  monstrous 
extravagances.  French  Renaissance  ornament 
of  the  earlier  or  “ Francis  I.”  type  was  one  of 
the  best  types  of  ornament  which  the  Renais- 
sance had  evolved,  combining  the  French  feeling 
for  delicate  finish  with  Italian  flow. and  freedom 
of  line.  The  gradual  corruption  of  Frenoh 
ornament  through  the  stages  of  Louis  Qaatorze, 
Louis  Quinze,  and  Louis  Seize,  was  then  traced, 
the  illustration  of  this  and  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance style  being  aided  by  some  very  good  casts 
lent  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & Co.,  the  well-known 
carton-pierre  workers,  of  Rathbone-place.  The 
occasional  appearance  of  Oriental  forms  in 
Renaissance  ornament,  more  especially  in  book- 
covers,  might  be  traced  to  the  faot  of  the  employ- 
ment of  Eastern  workmen  in  the  great  printing 
and  bookbinding  shops  of  Venice,  which  might 
have  thus  set  the  taste  in  book-covers.  It  was 
to  be  observed  that  in  textile  fabrics  the  usual 
forms  of  Renaissance  carved  ornament  were 
often  much  departed  from,  and  the  whole  more 
freely  treated ; the  application  of  this  class  of 
ornament  to  textiles  being  illustrated  by  Borne 
fabrics  lent  from  South  Kensington.  The  im- 
portance of  “ style,”  which  might  be  defined  as 
homogeneous  character,  was  well  illustrated  in 
Renaissance  ornament,  the  best  examples  of 
which  showed  how  this  quality  gave  interest 
and  dignity  even  to  work  which  was  not  in  very 
pure  taste,  as  in  a specimen  of  figure  and  foliage 
ornament  by  Le  Pautre,  which  was  contrasted 
with  a weak  and  patched -up  combination 
from  “ Richardson’s  Ornaments.”  In  speak- 
ing of  modern  taste  in  ornament,  the  lecturer 
referred  to  the  Japanese  “ craze  ” and  the  Adam 

* For  notices  of  previous  lectures  see  pp.  383,  415,  453, 
ante. 


“ craze,”  not  as  neceesarily  implying  an  attack 
on  those  schools  of  ornament,  but  rather  on  the 
caprices  of  fashion  which  induced  the  public 
successively  to  run  after  and  rave  about  two 
such  utterly  opposed  schools  of  ornament.  In 
regard  to  Japanese  work,  a great  deal  which 
was  called  ornament  was  not  bo,  but  imitation  of 
natural  objects.  The  small  amount  of  pure 
ornament  which  the  Japanese  had  invented  was 
mostly  very  good  both  in  character  and  (where 
colour  was  used)  in  colour  ; this  was  partly 
illustrated  by  some  objects  lent  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham;  but 
this  ornament  was  often  very  badly  applied,  in 
a manner  bearing  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
leading  forms  and  contours  of  the  objects  orna- 
mented. The  Adam  style  of  decoration  was  in 
great  measure  suggested  by  Pompeii,  but  also 
partly  founded  on  Greek  forms,  some  of  which 
were  very  ingeniously  and  gracefully  modified. 
It  was,  however,  a style  of  ornament,  though 
elegant,  very  deficient  in  breadth  or  spontaneous 
growth,  and  beneath  criticism  in  regard  to 
colour,  when  colour  was  attempted  at  all.  The 
qualities  of  this  and  of  Japanese  ornament  were 
almost  precisely  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  or  show  a 
more  utter  want  of  perception  of  style,  than 
the  combination  of  these  two  styles  in  one  apart- 
ment, an  Adam  frieze  and  Japanese  door- 
panels,  the  latter  introduced  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  it  was  the  fashion,  no  one  could 
say  why,  to  have  door-panels  Japanese.  The 
leoturer  then  passed  to  some  remarks  as  to  tho 
principles  on  whioh  ornament  should  be  applied 
to  objects,  so  as  to  assist  in  developing  and  em- 
phasising their  form  and  functions,  illustrated 
by  various  examples ; and  thence  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  the  material  as  influ- 
encing the  style  of  the  ornament  executed  in  it. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  suggest  that  whi'e  the- 
subject  of  ornament  was  a most  fascinating  and 
in  some  respects  an  important  one,  they  should 
not  follow  the  cry  raised  by  some  decoratora 
and  ornamentists  of  the  day,  who  exhorted  thorn 
to  procure  ornamental  work  rather  than  pic- 
torial or  sculptural  art.  This  was  a most  absurd 
putting  of  the  lesser  in  place  of  the  greater.  One 
picture  showing  some  shade  of  human  emotion, 
or  some  phase  of  the  magic  of  nature’s  scenery, 
was  of  more  intellectual  interest  than  any  dados 
or  wall-papers,  however  well  designed.  Let 
them  recognise  ornament  as  a most  interesting 
and  fascinating  study,  but  not,  like  the  foolish 
invertebrate  “ Maudles  ” and  “ Fostlethwaites  ” 
of  the  day,  place  it  above  the  great  intellectual 
interests  and  the  great  moral  realities  of  life. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  BUILDING 
EXHIBITION. 

Although  we  devoted  a very  large  portion  of 
our  space  last  week  to  a description  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  successful  exhibition,  we  may  use- 
fully say  something  more  this  week,  seeing  that 
the  exhibition  (which  we  are  glad  to  learn  is 
being  very  largely  attended  by  visitors  and 
buyers)  is  to  remain  open  until  Easter  Tuesday. 

Messrs.  George  Wright  & Co.,  of  155,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  and  Rotherham  (161a,  188), 
have  a very  fine  show  of  carved  statuary  marble, 
“ Blanc  P.,”  Brocatella,  Amerioan  walnut,  and 
other  chimneypieces,  together  with  Wright’s 
patent  “ Bivalve  ” grate, — a very  good  arrange- 
ment for  regulating  the  chimney-draught  and, 
therefore,  the  heat  of  the  fire  in  the  grate.  The 
chimneypieces  and  grates,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
exhibits  of  this  firm,  are  characterised  by  great 
excellence  of  design  and  by  high  finish  in  work- 
manship. In  fact,  their  display  is  second  to 
none  in  the  exhibition.  The  tile  hearths  and 
hand-painted  tiles  used  in  conjunction  with  the- 
grates  and  chimneypieces  are  exceedingly  good, 
and  portions  of  the  grates  are  electro-nickelled. 
A chimneypiece  and  grate,  similar  to  those 
which  gained  this  firm  an  award  at  the  Mel- 
bourne Exhibition,  is  here  Bhown.  Wright’s 
“ Economic  Cooker,”  a convertible  open  and 
close  fire  cooking-range,  is  eminently  worth 
attention.  It  has  a hot-plate  the  full  width  and 
depth  of  the  range ; the  oven  is  19  in.  wide  in  a 
2 ft.  6 in.  range;  the  boiler  is  capacious,  being 
the  whole  width  of  the  range ; and  the  flues 
being  all  cased  in,  no  brickwork  setting  is 
required.  Visitors  should  look  at  it.  Wright’s 
registered  “Universal”  trivet  is  a very  handy 
and  good  little  thing,  having  a self-acting  sliding 
bracket,  so  that  it  will  fit  bars  of  any  size  or 
Bhape.  ThiB  firm  are  also  exhibitors  of  Blow- 
combustion  grates  in  variety,  and  Leamington 
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and  other  kitcheners.  Their  patent  improved 
open-fire  warm-air  stove  for  halls,  fitted  with 
Minton’s  tiles,  also  deserves  attention. 

With  reference  to  Messrs.  Ashton  & Green’s 
notable  show  of  chimneypieces,  grates,  and 
kitcheners  (160,  189),  we  may  add  a word  or 
two  beyond  what  we  said  last  week.  Their  ex- 
excellent  carved  statuary  and  other  marble 
ohimney-pieces  constitute  one  of  the  shows  of 
the  exhibition.  Particularly  noticeable  is  the 
one  with  the  sculptured  figures  at  the  sides  (for 
a drawing-room),  and  the  one  (for  a dining- 
room) in  blaok  and  Brocatella,  with  grates  sur- 
rounded by  chased,  engraved,  and  moulded 
brass  margins  and  hand-painted  tiles,  good  in 
design  and  colour.  This  firm’s  enamelled  Blate 
chimney-pieceB  are  not  excelled,  if  they  are 
equalled,  by  any  in  the  exhibition.  Their  slow 
combustion,  baluster-bar,  and  other  grates ; 
their  “ Birmingham  ” and  other  cooking  ranges ; 
fenders,  fire-irons,  and  tile  hearths,  all  go  to 
make  up  a very  large  and  important  represen- 
tative collection  of  their  specialties. 

Other  exhibitors  in  chimney-pieces,  in  marble 
and  enamelled  slate,  are  Messrs.  Ford  & Mar- 
grett  (133,  157),  and  Messrs.  Williams  & Co. 
(94,  127).  Mr.  E.  Clements  (Jeakes  & Co.) 
shows  (17)  one  or  two  dog-grates,  exhibiting 
some  very  well-designed  and  cleanly-executed 
cast  work. 

An  “Architect’s  Fire  Grate,”  made  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  George  Truefitt,  i3  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  J.  & H.  Patteson,  of  Manchester  (234, 
285).  It  consists,  with  the  exception  of  the 
front  bars,  entirely  of  fire-bricks  built  up,  and 
should  bo  seen  by  all  the  visitors.  The  bars  are 
removable  at  will,  and  the  exhibitors  give 
printed  instructions  for  building  the  grate,  which 
is  not  patented. 

The  inventions  of  another  architect  (Mr.  Wm. 
White,  F.S.A.),  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Gregory,  builder,  of  Station  Works,  Clapham 
Junction  (242,  276).  They  include  the  “ Shrews- 
bury” water-closet  and  water-waste  preventer, 
which  we  have  on  previous  occasions  described  ; 
the  “ Shrewsbury  ” springless  lock  and  lock 
furniture, — very  simple  and  durable ; and  wood 
block  flooring,  as  devised  and  used  by  Mr.  White 
in  several  of  his  churches,  and  as  largely  used 
iu  the  London  Board  Schools.  All  these  exhibits 
will  well  repay  examination  by  visitors. 

Perrers’s  patent  grilles  or  iron  guards  in  lieu 
of  shutters  for  shop-windows  are  shown  by  a 
working  model  at  the  stand  of  Mr.  W.  Addis 
(98,  123).  These  also  are  the  invention  of  an 
architect,  and  have  been  specified  and  used  by 
Mr.  Octavius  Hansard  for  the  new  premises  of 
Messrs.  Marshall  & Snelgrove,  in  Yere-street, 
Oxford-street.  The  grille  is  made  to  slide  under 
the  stall-board  of  the  shop  when  not  in  use. 

Bricks,  Tiles,  and  Terra-Cotta  goods  are 
shown  in  variety  by  (in  addition  to  the  exhi- 
bitors named  last  week)  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  of 
Paddington  (252,  267).  Webb’s  Worcester 
Tileries  Company  (175)  exhibit  a large  variety 
of  encaustic  and  other  tiles.  Mr.  Thos.  Peake, 
of  the  Tileries,  Tunstall  (63,  66),  shows  a large 
variety  of  tiles  for  roofing  and  paving.  Messrs. 
W.  J.  White  & Co.  (229,  230)  exhibit  some 
specialties  in  the  way  of  BroBeley  roofing  tiles, 
and  in  the  shape  of  tile  hearths,  dados,  ceramic 
mosaic  pavements,  and  art  tiles  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Craven,  Dunnill,  & Co.  They  are  all 
well  worth  the  notice  of  visitors.  Messrs.  Bailey 
& Sons,  of  Fulham  Potteries  (104),  are  exhi- 
bitors of  decorated  stoneware  and  terra-cotta. 

Granite,  Stone,  tf’c.,  are  shown  by  (in  addition 
to  the  exhibitors  already  mentioned  by  us) 
Messrs.  Wheeler  & Hindle  (164,  185).  Their 
exhibits  include  Bessbrook  granite,  Green  Moor 
and  Green  Hill  stone,  and  a piece  of  self-faced 
York  flagging,  measuring  12  ft.  by  8 ft.,  by  2 in. 
thick.  Mr.  Jabez  Druitt,  of  Poltesco,  near  the 
Lizard,  Cornwall,  is  an  exhibitor  of  polished 
Cornish  Serpentine,  a material  that  is  not  so 
largely  used  as  it  might  be. 

The  Llanberis  Slate  Company,  Carnarvon 
(357),  exhibit  specimens  of  their  slate,  split  and 
in  blocks,  and  issue  at  their  Btand  a very  useful 
table  for  calculating  the  number,  cost,  and 
weight  of  slates  required  for  slating  laid  with 
given  laps.  This  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
The  Yallongo  Slate  Marble  Quarries  Company 
(44),  are  also  exhibitors  of  slates. 

Among  additional  items  of  Builders’  Plant  and 
Machinery,  we  may  name  Mr.  T.  J.  Syer’s  (244, 
275)  “ Standard  instantaneous  grip  ” iron  bench 
vice  for  joiners.  It  has  some  good  points. 
Messrs.  Rownson,  Drew,  & Co.  (209,  212),  are 
exhibitors  of  very  good  crabs,  pulley-blocks,  and 
lifting-jacks.  Messrs.  Thomson,  Sterne,  & Co. 


(167,  184),  exhibit  emery  saw-Bharpening  and 
other  machines.  The  Russell  & Erwin  Manu- 
facturing Company  exhibit  the  “ Lightning  ” 
boring-machine,  — an  American  invention. 
Sykes’s  improved  friction  hoist  for  builders’ 
use  (255,  264),  should  be  inspected.  Messrs. 

S.  & E.  Ransome  (153)  are  exhibitors  of  a good 
portable  crane,  and  of  hoisting-crabs,  saok- 
boists,  and  a great  many  other  items  of  builders’ 
plant.  Messrs.  A.  Lusty  & Co.  (302)  are  ex- 
hibitors of  band-sawing  and  other  wood-working 
machines. 

Locks,  Door  and  Sash  Furniture,  and  Builders’ 
Ironmongery  generally,  are  shown  in  great  pro- 
fusion and  of  excellent  quality  by  Messrs. 
Rownson,  Drew,  & Co.  (209,  212).  An  examina- 
tion of  their  goods  will  well  repay  the  visitor. 
The  Rnssell  and  Erwin  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  U.S.  4.,  are  exhi- 
bitors of  a great  variety  of  locks,  latches,  and 
door  furniture.  Messrs.  Chatwood  & Co.  (51, 
78)  are  exhibitors  of  iron  safes,  &c.  Messrs. 
Kaye  and  Co.,  of  Leeds  (10,  29),  are  exhibitors 
of  their  patent  door-fasteners,  furniture,  and 
locks. 

In  addition  to  the  arrangement  of  window- 
sash  mentioned  by  us  last  week  to  facilitate  the 
cleaning  of  sash-windows  without  danger  to  life 
and  limb,  four  others  are  Bhown,  viz  , Phillips’s 
“ Reversible  Window,”  exhibited  by  J.  Tomlin- 
son & Sons,  Leeds  (205) ; A.dams’s  patent 
“ Anti- Accident"  sash  (39,  90)  ; Davey’s  new 
saBh  arrangement  (112),  and  one  exhibited  by  a 
firm  at  Keighley,  Yorkshire.  These  should  be 
seen  and  compared  by  visitors.  We  have  not 
space  to  describe  them  in  detail. 

A notable  exhibit  in  the  way  of  Kitchen  Ranges 
is  the  large  one  shown  at  Stand  17  by  Mr. 
Edward  Clements  (Jeakes  & Co.),  and  made  for 
the  new  buildings  now  in  progress  at  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
George  Gilbert  Scott.  It  is  provided  with  a 
smoke-jack  driving  four  “dangles”  and  one 
spit.  The  fire  - grate  is  7 ft.  long,  4 ft.  high, 
and  6 in.  deep  from  front  to  back.  This  range 
will  roast  enough  meat  to  dine  350  or  400  per- 
sons. The  “ Eagle”  Range,  shown  by  the  Eagle 
Range  and  Foundry  Company  (32),  has  some 
very  good  points.  It  is  provided  with  an  ad- 
justable firebox,  and  is  capable  of  being  used 
with  either  a close  or  open  fire.  The  “ Wilson” 
portable  cooking-ranges  and  stoves  (347)  are 
also  worthy  of  notice,  as  is  Robertson’s  patent 
self-setting  kitchen  range  (338).  Messrs.  Yates, 
Haywood,  & Co.  (7,  31)  ; Messrs.  J.  Jones  & Sons 
(6)  ; and  Messrs.  Stevens  Bros.  & Co.  (135, 155) 
are  also  exhibitors  of  kitchen  ranges,  which  are, 
indeed,  shown  in  great  profusion. 

Besides  the  Water-fittings  mentioned  in  our 
last,  Messrs.  A.  T.  & W.  J.  Bean  exhibit  (140) 
their  “direct- acting  valveless”  water- waste 
preventer  for  flushing  water-closets,  &c.  Messrs. 
C.  H.  Sharp  & Co.  (345)  also  show  a Byphon 
water-waste  preventer,  and  a number  of  water- 
closets  and  other  sanitary  fittiDgs,  including 
Harsant’s  patent  ventilating  sink-trap.  Messrs. 
Brazier  & Sons  (50,  79)  are  exhibitors  of  a 
syphon  water-waste  preventer.  We  may  also 
mention  the  “ Filtre  Rapide,”  exhibited  by  Mr. 
P.  A.  Maignen  (150). 

Ventilating  Appliances  are  shown  by  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  exhibitors  mentioned  by  us  last  week), 
the  TJniversual  Ventilating,  Sanitary,  and  Engi- 
neering Company  (231,  288),  whose  exhibits 
include  Stevens’s  “Exhaust”  and  “Drawer 
Inlet  ” ventilators.  Messrs.  Moore  & Sons  (120) 
exhibit  their  improved  glass  louvre  and  per- 
forated disc  ventilators,  which  have  been  largely 
used  for  many  years  past.  Messrs.  Gillmore  & 
Clarke  (206)  exhibit  the  “ Autothermarkon,”  or 
self-heat-ruler  ventilator,  which  can  be  regulated 
to  any  temperature,  and  opens  or  closes  as 
the  heat  rises  or  falls.  The  same  firm  exhibit 
their  “ induced  current  ” air-brick.  Mr.  D.  T. 
Bostel  (L4)  exhibits  Dr.  Hall’s  patent  ventilator. 
Kite’s  patent  roof  ventilators  are  shown  at 
Stand  45. 

In  addition  to  other  Decorative  Prooesses  and 
Materials  already  mentioned  by  us,  we  may 
call  attention  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Webb’s  (176)  new 
patent  method  of  staining  perfect  patterns,  in 
different  colours,  through  the  whole  thickness 
of  porous  substances,  such  as  wood-blocks,  for 
flooring,  &c.  A new  process  for  the  decoration, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  preservation,  of 
iron  and  other  materials,  is  exhibited  by  the 
London  Metallic  Coating  Company  (8a).  For 
ironwork,  such  as  railings  or  grates,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  claimed  that  this  process  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  painting  or  black-leading.  The 
process  is  capable  of  application  in  different 


colours,  and  in  gold,  and  is  also  applicable  to 
the  decoration  in  colour  and  gold  of  terra- 
cotta and  other  similar  materials.  If  it  prove 
to  be  durable  it  will  find  a wide  field  for  useful- 
ness. Messrs.  J.  & H.  Patteson  (234,  285)  are 
exhibitors  of  some  good  work  for  floors  and 
walls  in  the  shape  of  marble  mosaic  concrete. 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith  (215)  exhibits  a number  of 
good  specimens  of  graining  and  marbling 
executed  by  himself  and  pupils,  whose  names 
are  appended  to  their  productions. 

Varnishes  and  Japans  are  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
R.  Ingham  Clark  & Co.,  who  show  (251,  268)  a 
veneered  pyramid  or  spire  varnished  with  two 
coats  of  their  “ special  copal  oak-varnish.” 

Messrs.  A.  Yiard  Muller  & Co.  (238a,  288a) 
show  the  “ Instanter  Enamel,”  French  powdered 
dryers,  varnishes,  and  other  preparations  used 
by  the  decorator.  Messrs.  J.  E.  Williams  & Co. 
(377)  exhibit  specimens  of  work  done  with  their 
metallic  oxide  paint. 

Among  the  Miscellaneous  exhibits,  Mesers. 
Jones  & Willis’s  (163,  186)  “ Hesperus  ” lamp, 
for  burning  petroleum  or  paraffin  oil,  iB  worth 
attention,  as  it  gives  a very  soft  and  pleasant 
light.  Messrs.  Col  man  & Glendenning’s  (117) 
single,  independent,  and  “adjustable  modern” 
desks  for  school  purposes  are  worth  attention. 
Mr.  E.  Clements  (Jeakes  & Cj.)  shows  (17)  a 
couple  of  Belf-acting  reversing  washing-ma- 
chines. Messrs.  S.  & E.  Ransome  (153)  are 
exhibitors  of  Kennan’s  “ Kachanpul  ” wire- 
strainer  for  use  in  the  erection  of  wire  fences. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Macbrair,  of  Sheffield  (60,  69)  ex- 
hibits wrought-iron  parallel  and  staple  vices. 
Mr.  John  Parker,  of  Woodstock  (105),  shows  his 
dry  earth-closets  and  commodes.  Pearson  ■&  Co. 
(116)  show  their  gas-regulator,  as  extensively 
applied  in  the  stables  and  other  premises  of  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company.  Messrs. 
G.  F.  & H.  Braggins,  of  Banbury  (5,  34),  are 
exhibitors  of  park  and  farm  gateB,  fitted  with 
patent  adjusting  and  self-closing  hinges.  Hawk- 
sley’s  & Stewart’s  patent  treads  for  stairs  which 
have  to  sustain  much  traffic  are  exhibited  by 
Mr.  J.  Westwood,  jun.  (193,  227).  Messrs. 
Rosser  & Russell’s  system  of  glazing  without 
putty  (303,  306)  is  worthy  of  attention.  The 
same  firm  exhibit  a very  good  hydraulic  dinner- 
lift.  Mr.  T.  Medway  (62,  67)  is  an  exhibitor  of 
a lift  or  hoist  fitted  with  Davis’s  patent  wedge- 
safety  apparatus.  Electric  and  pneumatio  bells, 
telephones,  &c.,  are  shown  by  Messrs.  Rownson, 
Drew,  & Co.  (209,  212).  by  Messrs.  J.  Edmund- 
son  & Co.  (172),  and  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Zimdars  (198). 
Messrs.  Eugert  & Rolfe  (58)  are  exhibitors  of 
fibrous  asphalte  for  damp-courses.  Messrs.  Ewart 
& Son  (40,  89)  exhibit  the  “ Crown  ” gas-boiler 
for  baths.  Mr.  H.  Conolly  (137,  150)  has  a 
good  display  of  gas-fittings.  Mr.  John  Stone,  of 
Ulverston  (41,  88),  is  an  exhibitor  of  revolving 
shutters.  


THE  SURREY  CANAL  CEMENT  WORKS. 

On  Tuesday,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  the  Surrey 
Cement  Works,  hitherto  carried  on  at  New  Cross, 
and  St.  Helen’s  Wharf,  Backside,  by  Messrs. 
McLean  & Co.,  were  offered  for  sale  under  a 
liquidation  order,  by  direction  of  the  Chancery 
Court.  The  buildings  and  works  at  New  Cross, 
and  the  property  at  Bankside,  were  submitted, 
but  were  not  sold. 

The  goodwill  of  the  cement  trade  for  many 
years  carried  on  by  Messrs.  McLean  & Co.  was 
then  offered.  It  included  their  trade-marks, 
brands,  branded  sacks,  and  other  articles.  It 
was  sold  for  3001. 

The  last  lot  submitted  comprised  the  two 
English  and  French  patents  for  internal  mural 
decorations  in  cement,  ornamental  tiles,  Blabs, 
and  panels.  The  moulds,  utensils,  and  finished 
and  unfinished  work  were  included  with  the 
patents.  The  English  patent  was  said  to  be 
dated  February  ISth,  1S80,  for  fourteen  years, 
and  the  French  patent  was  dated  October  18th, 
1880,  for  fifteen  years.  The  two  patents  were 
sold  for  2101.  


Andover  Arcliseological  Society.  — The 
last  meeting  of  this*  session  was  held  at  the 
Town-hall  on  Monday,  the4thult.,  when  Mr.  W. 
W.  Ravenhill,  the  recorder  of  the  borough  of 
Andover,  read  a paper  on  its  representatives  in 
the  Long  Parliament.  There  were  a large 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  present,  and 
the  paper,  whioh  was  of  much  interest,  was 
followed  by  a discussion,  in  which  the  President, 
the  Rev.  C.  Collier,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Jones,  Dr.  T.  H. 
Elliott,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Clarke,  took  part.  A vote 
cf  thanks  to  the  Recorder  ended  the  proceedings. 
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PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  AT 
CANNES. 

In  describing  a year  ago  * the  wonderful  pro- 
gress accomplished  at  Cannes,  we  lamented  the 
neglect  of  sanitary  matters.  While  the  cheapest 
land  had  increased  in  value  in  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  a century,  from  80Z.  to  8001.  an  acre, 
— and  there  are  some  plots  worth  8,0001.  an 
acre, — the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  had 
scarcely  improved  at  all.  Indeed,  the  increase 
of  population  only  added  to  the  evils.  The 
presence  of  many  wealthy  foreigners  had  neces- 
sitated the  keeping  of  the  streets  in  better 
order, — the  more  careful  removal  of  surface- 
dirt,  and  other  precautions  of  this  description ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  had  been  a far 
greater  accumulation  of  organic  matter  or  sew- 
age, and  the  once  pure  beach  had  become  cor- 
rupted with  the  town  refuse  ; the  water-streams 
were  little  better  than  open  sewers,  and  the 
Burface  drains  emitted  the  foulest  odours.  All 
this  wo  mentioned  last  year,  and  many  other 
papers, — notably  the  Morning  Post,  the  Lancet, 
the  World,  and  the  East, — have  also  insisted  on 
these  grievances.  It  is  now,  however,  our 
pleasurable  duty  to  record  the  improvements 
that  are  in  the  course  of  execution.  The  town, 
fortunately  possesses  an  active  and  intelligent 
administration,  and  both  the  mayor  (Monsieur 
E.  GazagDaire)  and  the  town  architect  (M. 
Hourlier)  seem  to  have  realised  that  their  first 
duty  is  to  rectify  those  sanitary  defeots 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  many  long- 
standing complaints.  The  town,  therefore,  has 
decided  to  contract  a loan  of  120,000Z. 

About  a third  of  this  sum  will  be  devoted  to 
paying  off  the  floating  debt,  and  another  third 
to  the  expropriation  of  105  householders,  whose 
premises  are  to  be  palled  down  so  as  to  let  air 
and  light  into  dark,  overpopulated,  and  un- 
wholesome quarters.  There  remains,  therefore, 
a third  of  the  total  sum,  that  is,  40,000Z.,  for 
constructive  work,  and  more  than  a third  of 
this  latter  amount  will  be  expended  on  the 
building  of  sewers.  For  the  South  of  France, 
where  the  importance  of  good  drainage  was 
never  properly  appreciated,  this  i3  a wonderful 
stride  in  the  right  direction,  and  is  all  the 
more  worthy  of  admiration,  as  a great  number 
of  the  native  electors  of  Cannes  are  too  ignorant 
in  such  matters  to  appreciate  the  valuable 
results  that  such  an  expenditure  may  attain. 
In  nineteen  streets  egg-shaped  sewers  will  be 
constructed,  all  large  enough  to  admit  the  free 
passage  of  a man,  bo  that  enoumberment  may 
be  easily  removed.  This  is  considered  to  be 
necessary,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  topography 
of  the  town  does  not  admit  of  a good  inclination, 
and  the  enormous  amount  of  sand  blown  about 
in  the  streets  may  probably  accumulate  in  the 
sewers  where  the  fall  is  slight  and  the  flow  of 
water  insufficient. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a good  fall  has 
compelled  the  construction  of  the  sewers  very 
near  the  surface  of  the  roads.  In  some  places 
there  will  be  only  45  centimetres  of  earth 
between  the  top  of  the  sewer  and  the  street ; 
in  other  portions  of  the  road,  however,  the 
distance  is  ample,  amounting  to  150  centimetres. 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  seeing  that,  in 
some  parts  of  its  course,  the  sewer  will  not 
perhaps  bs  sufficiently  sheltered  from  the  action 
of  the  hot  summer  sun,  the  necessity  of  efficient 
ventilation  becomes  exceptionally  imperative. 
In  the  scheme,  however,  we  were  courteously 
allowed  to  examine,  we  failed  to  notice  any  pro- 
vision for  ventilation.  Indeed,  the  general  ten- 
dency  seemed  to  be  in  the  adverse  direction, 
and,  before  it  is  too  late,  attention  should  be 
called  to  this  important  phase  of  the  question. 
The  badly-kept  and  badly-construoted  drain 
that  runs  under  the  causeway  of  the  principal 
street  at  Cannes,  the  Rue  d’ Antibes,  emits  such 
foul  odours,  that  every  effort  is  made  to  block 
up  the  opening  leading  to  this  source  of  infec- 
tion. A new  and  expensive  receptacle  has 
been  contrived.  It  consists  of  a deep  iron  tray 
or  receiver,  so  balanced  that  it  presses  tightly 
against  an  iron  plaque,  which  closes  up  the 
opening  leading  from  the  gutter  to  the  sewer. 
When  the  tray  is  heavily  oharged  with  water,  it 
is  weighed  down  and  discharged  instantaneously 
into  the  sowei"  below  and  at  once  closes  up  again. 
Each  of  these  costs  41.,  which,  considering  the 
number  required,  represents  a heavy  expense. 
It  is  objected,  however,  that  the  ordinary  gully- 
trap  or  syphon  would  not  suit  Cannes,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enormous  quantity  of  sand  mixed 

* See  Builder,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  471,  “ Villa  Building  at 
Cannes.’’ 


with  the  street-washings,  which  would  clog  the 
syphon.  However  this  may  be,  we  cannot  insist 
too  forcibly  on  the  danger  of  so  carefully  resist- 
ing the  escape  of  sewer-gas  from  these  apertures 
if  no  other  and  special  means  of  ventilation  are 
provided.  The  sewer-ga3  will  surely  be  forced 
into  the  houses,  where  the  pipes  conveying 
the  kitchen  water  to  the  sewer  are  but  rarely 
trapped  and  never  intercepted.  Thus  the  contem- 
plated large  expenditure  of  money  may  produce 
a worse  state  of  things  than  what  actually 
exists.  The  recently  acquired  experience  at 
Leeds  is  a good  case  in  point,  and  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  enlightened  authorities  by 
whom  the  town  of  Cannes  has  the  good  fortune 
to  be  governed  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
the  lesson  which  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson  recently 
gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Yorkshire  city. 
At  Leeds,  wherever  new  sewers  were  built,  the 
death-rate  increased,  and  the  greater  the  outlay, 
the  more  fatal  the  results.  When,  however, 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  who  investigated  the  matter, 
pointed  out  that,  though  the  sewers  were  well 
constructed,  the  mischief  arose  from  the  want 
of  ventilation,  several  thousand  Btreet-gullies 
were  untrapped,  the  house-drains  disconnected 
by  external  ventilation,  and  the  result  is  that 
whereas  the  local  death-rate  for  the  four  weeks 
ending  the  27th  of  November,  1879,  that  is, 
before  these  alterations  were  made,  amounted 
to  25-6  per  thousand ; the  corresponding  period 
of  the  year  1880,  after  the  ventilation  of  the 
sewers,  Bhowed  a death-rate  of  only  19  9 per 
thousand ; and  the  improvement,  we  understand, 
ha3  been  general  throughout  the  year. 

There  are  at  Cannes  three  small  water- 
courses, named  the  Chataigner,  the  Riou,  and 
the  Foux.  These  are  a sort  of  mountain  torrents, 
conveying  large  volumes  of  water  after  rains, 
but  drying  up  soon,  forming  pools  of  stagnant 
water,  and  receiving  all  manner  of  refuse  from 
neighbouring  dwellings.  To  put  an  end  to  this 
nuisance,  more  than  2,OOOZ.  will  be  spent  in 
buildiug  a bed  to  these  rivulets  which  will 
ensure  the  constant  flow  of  the  water,  however 
small  the  quantity.  This  is  a work  that  cannot 
fail  to  improve  the  health  of  the  town.  Then 
we  have  another  1,0001.  spent  in  the  effective 
drainage  of  the  cemetery,  where  water  UBed 
formerly  to  accumulate  in  the  vaults  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  float  the  coffins ! The  largest 
work  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  old  and  un- 
wholesome quarter  known  as  the  Poussiat, 
which  is  situated  behind  the  Town-hall,  between 
theRue  Centrale  and  the  railway  line,  and  resting 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mont  Chevalier.  For  this 
purpose  eighty-five  houses  will  be  pulled  down. 

The  site  is  to  be  used  for  the  creation  of  a 
covered  market,  bordered  by  two  new  roads 
twelve  metres  wide,  and  possessing  good  sewers. 
The  Rue  du  Cannet,  the  Rue  Grande,  noted  for 
its  extreme  narrowness,  the  Rue  du  Pro,  and  the 
Rue  du  Commerce,  are  all  to  be  enlarged.  A 
block  of  houses,  at  the  cost  of  4,000Z.,  is  to  be 
pierced,  so  as  to  form  a continuous  thoroughfare 
to  the  north  of  the  Rue  d’ Antibes,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  excessive  traffic  that  burdens  this 
main  street.  There  are  at  Cannes  200  cabs, 
700  private  carriages,  not  to  mention  an  incal- 
culable number  of  carts,  wagonnettes,  omnibuses, 
&c.,  which,  whatever  may  be  their  destination, 
rarely  fail  to  pass  along  at  least  a portion  of  the 
Rue  d’ Antibes.  Henoe  the  public  works  will 
have  the  double  objeot  of  widening  narrow 
streets,  and  of  relieving  the  traffic  of  the  main 
artery.  The  only  embellishments  (which  are 
entirely  and  completely  disconnected  with  the 
preservation  of  public  health)  do  not  represent 
an  outlay  of  more  than  3,600Z.  These  consist 
of  the  elongation  of  the  boulevard  of  the 
Oroisette  up  to  the  Cape,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  road  or  path  known  as  the  Chemin  de  la 
Roubine.  This  will  be  made  one  of  the  plea- 
santest promenades  of  Cannes,  with  special 
roadway  for  horses,  for  carriages,  and  for  pedes- 
trians, going  through  a beautiful  country,  and 
measuring  in  its  total  length  four  miles  and  a 
half. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  public  works  whioh  the 
municipality  has  now  in  hand.  The  general 
scheme,  it  seems  to  us,  is  practical,  and  forms  a 
satisfactory  contrast  with  those  of  other  towns 
of  the  Riviera.  As  a rule,  the  love  of  outward 
show  and  delusive  display  are  the  chief  motive 
powers ; but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  at 
Cannes  just  now,  and  we  would  warmly  con- 
gratulate the  municipality  on  their  sober 
wisdom. 

The  municipality  has  not,  however,  been  alone 
in  its  efforts  to  improve  the  town.  A wealthy 
merchant,  M.  Loubet,  has  supplied  a long-felt 


want.  He  has  built  a pretty  little  theatre 
which  will  probably  be  inaugurated  during  the 
month  of  May.  All  theatrical  representations 
at  Cannes  have  been  held  at  great  inconvenience 
in  the  rooms  of  the  leading  club,  which,  of 
course,  were  utterly  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 
Now  a theatre  has  been  built  on  a plot  of  ground 
measuring  700  square  metres,  and  capable  of 
holding  900  spectators.  M.  Charles  Barne  is 
the  architect,  and  M.  Dervilliers,  of  the  Mar- 
seilles Grand  Theatre,  will  be  the  director.  The 
shape  of  the  theatre  is  somewhat  peculiar. 
There  is  but  one  gallery,  where  the  boxes  are 
situated,  giving  on  to  a long  terrace,  where 
smoking  between  the  acts  will  be  allowed.  The 
rows  of  seats  in  the  stalls  are  inconveniently 
near  to  each  other,  and  the  oblong  shape  of  the 
building  is  not  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  ceil- 
ing is  decorated  by  four  paintings, — the  first,  re- 
presenting a scene  from  “ Faust,”  is  destined 
to  be  emblematic  of  the  opera  ; another,  of  the 
“ M6re  Augot,”  recalls  the  opera  bouffe ; a third, 
of  the  “ Mousquetaires,”  suggests  the  drama  ; 
and  finally  an  episode  in  the”  Depit  Amoureux  ” 
stands  for  comedy.  The  stage  is  large  in  pro- 
portion, 72  square  metres,  and  has  already 
twelve  good  changes  of  scenery.  The  paintings 
are  due  to  M.  Gaeton,  of  Cannes.  The  general 
decorations  are  by  M.  Michelon,  of  Marseilles, 
and  the  plaster  moulding  by  M.  Pellegrini.  The 
gas  is  laid  on  by  means  of  iron  pipeB,  and 
there  are  six  hydrants  within  the  theatre  io 
case  of  fire.  Altogether  the  theatre  will  amply 
suffice  to  satisfy  local  exigencies,  and  whatever 
its  merits,  these  are  due  solely  to  native  talent. 

The  season  at  Cannes  has  been  particularly 
successful  this  year.  The  number  of  English 
visitors  has  not  been  exceptional,  but  the  pro- 
portion of  distinguished  French  families  who 
have  wintered  this  time  at  Cannes  is  altogether 
unprecedented.  The  great  improvements  which 
we  have  described  will  not  fail  to  stimulate  the 
current  in  the  direction  of  this  town.  The 
English  visitors  will,  we  feel  convinced,  be  more 
especially  attracted  by  the  well-founded  prospect 
of  a better  state  of  affairs  in  respeot  to  the 
preservation  of  publio  health. 


POINTS  ON  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

No  one  supposes,  we  should  imagine,  that  the 
duties  of  a District  Surveyor  in  London  are  of  a 
paroicularly  agreeable  character  j and  however 
courteously  he  may  carry  on  his  business,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  from  time  to  time  to  avoid 
treading  on  the  toes  of  some  one.  It  is  the 
nature  of  Englishmen  to  dislike  officials,  whether 
in  the  service  of  Government  or  of  companies, 
and  an  ordinary  Englishman,  we  are  afraid, 
rather  prefers  than  not  to  have  a conflict  with  an 
official.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  any  doubt- 
ful points  whioh  may  lead  to  disputes  between 
district  surveyors  and  houseowners  or  builders, 
upon  which  it  is  possible  to  throw  light,  should 
be  cleared  up  as  quickly  a3  possible.  It  i3 
therefore  of  some  importance  that  the  recently- 
reported  case  of  Debenham  v.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  (50  Law  Journal  Reports, 
Magistrates’  Cases,  p.  29),  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rest  in  the  pages  of  the  legal  reports  without 
notice.  It  is  satisfactory  also  to  find  the  dis- 
trict surveyor  concerned  in  the  matter  possessed 
of  a right  view  of  the  law  of  the  case,  because 
nothing  tends  more  to  weaken  the  position  of  an 
official  than,  after  he  has  put  the  law  in  motion, 
to  find  the  Court  adverse  to  his  view. 

By  this  recent  case  of  Debenham  v.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  two  points  of  consider- 
able importance  appear  to  have  been  settled. 
The  first  is  whether,  when  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  have  done  work  on  a dangerous 
structure,  which  the  owner  has  neglected  to  do, 
and  that  work  has  been  done  at  a greater  cost 
than  it  would  have  been  dona  by  an  ordinary 
builder  working  at  the  market  rate  of  the  day, 
the  Board  are  entitled  to  recover  the  whole  of 
this  amount  from  the  owner  of  the  structure  in 
question.  The  Court  decided  that  the  Board 
can  recover  the  whole  sum,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cation that  the  price  charged  is  not  unreason- 
able. So  far  as  this  first  point  is  concerned, 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  facts 
of  the  case,  because  the  point  is  one  of  a simple 
and  clear  character.  The  portion  of  the 
seventy-third  section  of  the  Building  Aot  of 
1855  which  is  applicable  to  this  point  runs 
thus  : — “ and  all  expenses  inonrred  by  the  said 
Commission  in  respect  of  any  dangerous  struc- 
ture shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  such  struc- 
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tore.”  The  facts  in  relation  to  the  high 
charges  were  thus  succinctly  Bet  forth  by  the 
magistrate  in  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  the 
stated  case: — “Upon  the  hearing  of  the  said 
summons,  I was  of  opinion  that  I was  bound 
under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855,  to 
make  an  order  for  the  full  amount  claimed 
by  the  Board,  it  having  been  proved  that  the 
Board  had  incurred  expenses  to  that  amount 
under  a contract  which  they  had  entered  into 
for  such  works,  but  that  the  contract  price  was, 
at  th9  time  of  executing  the  works  aforesaid,  in 
excess  of  the  then  market  price;  but  I considered 
that  I wa3  not  empowered  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  expenses  actually  incurred  by  the  Board 
under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  and 
therefore  made  an  order  for  the  full  amount 
claimed.”  Tais  same  view  was  adopted  by 
Lord  Coleridge  in  his  judgment,  with  the  quali- 
fication which  we  have  already  given  ; for,  be 
said,  “ho  (the  magistrate)  does  not  say  the 
contract  was  an  unreasonable  one  for  the  Board 
to  enter  into,  or  that  the  price  was  unreasonable. 
It  is,  therefore,  left  to  us  to  say  simpliciter 
whether  these  expenses  were  unreasonable 
because  of  the  contract,  which  involved  the 
payment  of  a sum  ab jvo  the  market-price  at 
the  particular  time  when  the  work  was  done.” 
And  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  proceeda  to 
give  judgment  in  favour  of  the  Board.  But, 
putting  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case  aside  for  a 
moment,  it  certainly  is  a matter  of  fair  adverse 
comment  again-t  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Metropolitan  Board  that  they  should 
have  work  executed  at  a higher  rate  than  that 
wh:ch  is  generally  current.  If  a contract  for 
a considerable  period  is  entered  into,  the  em- 
ployer is  the  person  to  reap  the  benefit,  beciu3e 
the  contractor  is  sure  of  employment  for  a 
certain  and  long  time,  and  in  consideration  of 
such  certainty  can  afford  to  oharge  what  may  be 
termed  a wholesale  and  lower  price ; but  if  in  a 
long  and  running  contract  the  employer  is  to 
pay  a higher  price  than  that  which  is  commonly 
current,  then  it  is  much  more  advantageous 
that  he  should  make  separate  contracts  for  each 
job  at  the  market  price  of  the  day.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  that  some  energetic  member 
of  the  Board  will  look  into  this  question,  which 
is  one  of  public  importance. 

The  second  point  decided  was  also  one  of  con- 
siderable interest.  The  dangerous  structure 
was  in  this  instanoe  the  east  and  west  party- 
walls  of  a house  which  the  owner  had  pulled 
down,  leaving  only  these  party-walls  standing. 
It  was  contended  on  his  behalf  that  the  order 
for  payment  on  account  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Board  should  not  be  made  wholly  upon  him,  as 
he  was  not  the  sole  owner  of  the  party- walls. 
The  sections  of  the  Building  Act  which  touch 
on  dangerous  structures  merely  speak  of  “ the 
owner  or  occupier  of  such  structure,”  and  sec- 
tion 97,  which  gives  definitions  of  the  word 
“owner,”  does  not  expressly  mention  the  case 
of  owners  of  party- walls. 

The  second  Bub-section  does,  however,  state 
that  “ if  there  are  more  owners  than  one,  every 
owner  shall  be  liable  to  contribute  in  such  ex- 
penses in  proportion  to  his  interest,”  which  cer- 
tainly does  seem  to  afford  some  ground  for  the 
contention  urged  in  the  court.  Lord  Coleridge, 
however,  would  not  allow  it  to  prevail.  “ It  is 
said,”  he  observes  in  his  judgment.  “ that  there 
were  other  owners  within  the  definition  in  sec- 
tion 97  who  were  not  present,  but  should  have 
been.  I do  not  doubt  that  if  there  are  more 
owners  than  one  of  a dangerous  structure  they 
are  all  liable  to  pay,  but  it  is  enough  for  the  magis- 
trate to  have  an  owner  before  him,  and  he  may 
make  the  order  on  him,  leaving  him  to  get  contri- 
butions from  the  other  owners  if  there  are  any.” 
When  a point  is  so  clearly  decided,  it  is  a waste 
of  time  to  oonsider  whether  there  are  flaws  in 
the  judgment.  We  have  given  the  result  of  the 
decision,  which  it  is  obvious  is  what  may  be 
termed  the  most  convenient  in  the  public  inte- 
rest, because  it  leaves  the  difficulty  and  trouble 
of  obtaining  contribution  to  the  person  charged 
in  the  first  instance,  and  not  to  the  Board.  The 
decision,  therefore,  certainly  lays  down  a rule 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  owners  and 
occupiers  of  house  property  in  the  metropolis. 


Melbourne  Exhibition. — In  the  list  of 
awards  we  notice  the  name  of  Sir  W.  A.  Robo 
& Co.,  of  Upper  Thamer-street,  London,  whose 
show  of  paints,  varnishes,  oils,  &c.,  attracted 
much  attention,  and  who  have  been  awarded  a 
First-class  Medil  for  the  superior  manufacture 
and  purity  of  their  goods. 


THE  ACTUA.L  LATERAL  PRESSURE  OF 
EARTHWORKS. 

TUK  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Ar  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  April, 
Mr.  Brunlees,  vioe-president,  in  the  chair,  the 
paper  read  was  on  “ The  Actual  Lateral  Pressure 
of  Earthwork,”  by  Mr.  B.  Baker,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

The  author  dealt  with  the  actual  lateral 
pressure  of  earthwork  as  distinguished  from  the 
“ text-book  ” pressures  which,  as  Professor 
Barlow  pointed  out  half  a century  ago,  were 
based  upon  theoretical  calculations  that  dis- 
regarded the  most  vital  elements  existent  in 
fact.  The  question  affected  the  stability  of 
retaining  walls,  the  strength  of  tunnel  linings, 
the  timbering  of  shafts,  headings,  tunnels,  deep 
trenches  for  sewers,  and  many  other  works  of 
every-day  practice.  Attention  was  directed  to 
the  measurements  by  Lieut.  Hop',  R E.,  of  the 
direct  thrust  of  sand  on  a pressure-board,  which 
was  found  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  a fluid 
weighing  19  lb.  per  cubic  foot,  and  to  the 
experimental  brick  retaining  walls  tested  by 
the  same  officer,  when  pressure  of  half  that 
intensity  was  recorded,  and  these  actual 
pressures  were  compared  with  the  corresponding 
theoretical  pressures,  of  27  lb.  and  23  lb.  per 
cubic  foot.  General  Pasley’s  and  General 
Cunninghame’s  model  revetment  walls  were 
then  referred  to,  and  General  Burgoyne’s 
experimental  masonry  walls,  20  ft.  in  height. 
Col.  Michon’s  10-ft.  wall,  averaging  hardly  more 
than  -jL  of  its  height  in  thickness,  and  Mr. 
Constable’s  “ toy  ” retaining  walls  of  wooden 
blocks  with  pea3e  for  earthwork,  indicated  no 
less  than  the  previously  cited  experiments  that 
the  actual  measured  lateral  pressure  of  good 
filling  hardly  ever  exceeded  one-half  of  the 
“text-book”  pressure  corresponding  to  the 
given  slope  of  repose. 

The  author’s  experiments  on  the  direct  lateral 
pressure  of  ballast  and  large  stones  were  next 
summarised,  the  results  being  in  general  con. 
siderably  lower  than  those  obtained  by  Lieut. 
Hope.  His  experience  on  the  thirty-fenr  miles 
of  deep  timbered  trenches  and  other  works  of 
the  underground  railway,  also  furnished  many 
examples  of  the  aotual  pressure  on  timber 
walings,  tunnel  headings,  retaining  walls  and 
vaults.  Exceptionally  light  works  standing 
perfectly,  and  apparently  very  heavy  works 
which  had  failed,  alike  served  to  prove  that  the 
designing  of  retaining  walls  was  in  most 
instances  more  a matter  for  judgment  and 
experience  than  for  calculation.  Thus  one  of 
the  walls  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  which 
should  have  failed  with  a fluid  pressure  of  19  lb. 
per  cubic  foot,  had  stood  perfectly,  whilst 
another  wall  oapable  of  resisting  107  lb.  had 
occasioned  much  trouble.  Daring  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line,  the  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Farringdon  - street  station  failed  bodily,  by 
slipping  out  at  the  toe  and  falling  backwards 
on  to  the  slope  of  the  earthwork.  This  wall  was 
29  ft.  3 in.  high  above  the  footings,  and  8 ft. 

6 in.  thick,  and  the  soil  consisted  of  17  ft.  of 
made  ground,  3 ft.  of  loamy  gravel,  and  9 ft.  of 
clay.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  station  the 
ground  was  retained  by  vaults,  29  ft.  high  by 
17  ft.  deep,  but  these  also  slid  forward  and 
came  over  at  the  top,  the  movement  continuing 
even  after  the  work  had  been  doubled  in  thick- 
ness. The  softening  and  lubricating  action  of 
water  on  clay  was  the  proximate  cause  of  these 
failures,  as  otherwise  the  latter  vaults  would 
have  resisted  a fluid  pressure  of  92  lb.  per 
cubic  foot. 

The  failures  of  dock  walls,  though  numerous 
and  instructive,  afforded  no  direct  evidence  as 
to  the  actual  lateral  pressure  of  earthwork, 
because  in  nearly  every  instance  the  failure  was 
traceable  to  defective  foundations.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  original  Southampton  Docks 
wall,  constructed  forty  years  ago,  having  a 
height  of  38  ft.  from  foundation  to  coping,  and 
a thickness  at  the  base  of  32  per  cent,  of  the 
height  between  the  buttresses,  and  of  45  per 
cent,  at  the  buttresses.  If  founded  on  a rock 
bottom,  a fluid  pressure  of  10  lb.  per  cubic  foot 
would  have  been  required  to  overturn  the  walls, 
but  before  the  backing  had  been  carried  to  the 
full  heigh*-,  the  wall  moved  forward  in  places 
as  much  as  3 ft.  In  the  recent  extension  of  the 
same  docks,  the  wall  had  an  effective  thickaes ; 
of  45  per  cent,  at  the  base,  and  a fluid  resist- 
ance of  from  60  lb.  to  70  lb.  The  Whitehaven 
Dock  wall,  3S  ft.  high  and  13  ft.  9 in.  thick, 
stood  perfectly,  whilst  the  Avonmouth  Dock 
wall,  of  the  same  height,  and  16  ft.  thick,  failed. 
> A somewhat  Bimilar  case  of  sliding  forward 


occurred  at  the  New  South  Dook  of  the  West 
India  Docks,  London,  where  the  wall  was  35  ft. 
9 in.  high,  and  13  fc.  (or  36  par  cent,  of  the 
height)  thick  at  the  base.  The  fact  that  the 
stability  of  a dock  wall  depended  far  more  upon 
the  foundation  than  upon  the  thickness  was  well 
illustrated  by  the  quay  wall  at  Carlingford, 
which  had  a height  of  47  ft.  6 in.  and  a thick- 
ness of  only  15  ft.  at  the  base.  In  contrast  with 
this  slight  structure  was  cited  the  Marseilles 
Dock  wall,  having  a thickness  of  16  ft.  9 in.  for 
a height  of  32  ft 

Walls  made  of  large  concrete  blocks  resting 
upon  a mound  of  rubble  had  been  constructed 
in  many  of  the  Mediterranean  ports,  generally 
with  success,  but  occasionally  with  failure,  as 
at  8myrna,  where,  owing  to  the  great  settle- 
ment, six  and  seven  tiers  of  blocks  had  to  be 
superimposed  instead  of  four,  and  the  quay  wall 
had,  after  all,  to  be  supported  by  a slope  of  rock 
in  front.  The  proportions  arrived  at  by  expe- 
rience were  a width  of  9 metres  at  the  top,  and 
a thickaess  of  not  less  than  2 metres  for  the 
rubble  monad,  a depth  of  7 metres  below  water, 
and  a thickness  of  4 metres  for  the  concrete 
block  wall  resting  on  the  mound,  and  a minimum 
thickaess  of  2-5  metres,  and  a height  of  2 4 
metres  for  the  masonry  wall  coping  the  concrete 
blocks.  Examples  were  not  wanting  of  walls 
founded  on  rubble  mounds  where  the  thickaess 
held  a smaller  ratio  to  the  height  than  the  42 
per  cent,  considered  necessary  by  French  engi- 
neers. The  lightest  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  dry 
masonry  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  St.  Katherine’s 
Breakwater,  Jersey,  which  was  only  14  ft.  wide 
at  the  base,  for  a total  height  of  50  ft.  The 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  cases  of  failure 
alluded  to  would  serve  to  justify  the  statement 
that  the  numerous  failures  of  dock  walls  did  not 
afford  any  direct  evidence  as  to  the  actual  lateral 
thrust  of  earthwork.  Thus,  remembering  that 
General  Burgoyne’s  battering- wall,  only  17  per 
cent,  of  the  height  in  thickaess,  supported  per- 
fectly the  heavy  sodden  filling  at  its  baok,  no 
calculation  was  required  to  show  that  the  32  and 
45  per  cent.  Southampton  Dock  counterfortei 
wall,  the  42  per  cent.  Avonmouth  Dock  wall, 
the  36  per  cent.  West  India  Dock  wall,  the  50 
per  cent.  Belfast  Harbour  wall,  and  the  30  per 
cent.  Viotoria  Dock  wall,  would  all  have  stood 
perfectly  had  the  foundation  been  rook,  as  in 
the  instance  of  General  Burgoyne’s  experi- 
mental walls,  instead  of  mud,  clay,  and  silt,  as 
was  actually  the  case. 

The  aim  of  the  author  in  the  present  paper 
had  been  to  set  forth,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
what  he  knew  regarding  the  aotual  lateral 
thrust  of  different  kinds  of  soil,  in  the  hope 
that  other  engineers  would  do  the  same,  and 
that  the  information  asked  for  by  Professor 
Barlow  more  than  half  a century  ago  might  be 
at  last  obtained.  Although  the  acquirement  of 
the  missing  data  would  probably  lead  to  no 
modification  in  the  general  proportions  of  retain- 
ing structures,  since  these  were  based  upon 
dearly-bought  experience,  and  not  upon  theo- 
retical treatises,  it  was  none  the  less  desirable 
that  it  should  be  obtained,  for  an  engineer 
should  be  able  to  show  why  he  believed  a given 
wall  would  stand  or  full.  To  assume  upon 
theoretical  grounds  a lateral  thrust,  which 
experiments  proved  to  be  excessive,  and  to 
compensate  for  this  by  giving  no  factor  of 
safety  to  the  wall,  was  not  a scientific  mode  of 
procedure. 

As  a result  of  his  own  experience,  the  author 
made  the  thickness  of  retaining- walls  in  ground 
of  an  average  character  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  height  from  the  top  of  the  footings,  and  if 
any  material  was  taken  out  to  form  a panel 
three-fourths  of  it  was  put  back  in  the  form  of 
a pier.  The  object  of  the  panel,  as  of  the  1J-  in. 
to  the  foot  batter  which  he  gave  to  the  wall, 
was  not  to  save  material,  for  this  involved  loss 
of  weight  and  grip  on  the  ground,  but  to  effect  a 
better  distribution  of  pressure  on  the  foundation. 
It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  whole  of  the 
walls  on  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  were 
designed  on  this  basis,  and  that  there  had  not 
been  a single  instance  of  settlement,  or  of  fall- 
ing over  or  sliding  forward. 


A new  Lecture  Hall  and  Sunday-schools 
for  Longsight  P^sbyterian  Church,  Manchester, 
were  opened  this  week.  Mr.  James  Dean  was 
the  contractor ; and  Mr.  Peake,  Altrincham, 
supplied  the  heating  apparatus.  The  work  ha9 
been  carried  out  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  MacLaren,  King  William-street,  Strand, 
London. 
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BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  ninth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last,  Mr.  T.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  in  the 
chair.  It  was  announced  that  the  Annual  Con- 
gress would  be  held  in  the  autumn  at  Great 
Malvern,  when  visits  would  be  paid  to  various 
places  of  interest  iu  the  neighbourhood,  including 
Ledbury  and  Kidderminster,  and  perhaps  Here- 
ford and  Worcester. 

The  discovery  of  a large  number  of  ancient 
British  remains  at  Kingston-hill  was  reported, 
and  a series  of  articles  found  were  exhibited 
by  Mr.  H.  Clutton.  These  consist  of  handmade 
“ food-vessels,”  as  the  small  urns  found  in  early 
groves  have  been  designated  ; and  one  of  them 
still  contained  grains  of  blackened  corn.  Various 
other  earthenware  articles  were  among  those 
exhibited,  and  also  several  masses  of  bronze 
ready  for  manufacture ; a mould  and  some 
bronze  implements.  These  relics  point  to  the 
existence  not  only  of  a burial-place  but  to  the 
presence  of  the  living,  and  afford  evidence,  per- 
haps, of  the  people  who  constructed  the  Bo-called 
Ca33ar’s  Camp  on  Wimbledon  Common,  recently 
so  wantonly  destroyed.  The  position  of  the  dis- 
covery is  at  the  junobion  of  Comble-lane  with 
the  Kingston  - road,  at  the  gravel-pits  on  the 
estate  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  A lengthy 
discussion  followed,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright, 
F.S.A.,  poiated  out  that  these  were  probably  the 
first  relics  found  near  Wimbledon  Common. 

Mr.  LoftuB  Brock  exhibited  some  curious  iron 
and  bronze  articles  of  early  date  recently  found 
in  the  Farringdon-road. 

Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.R.S.L.,  reported  the 
discovery  of  a curious  fifteenth-century  watering- 
pot  found  at  Messrs.  Waterlow's  premises,  West- 
minster, 10  ft.  below  the  modern  surface. 

The  Chairman  read  a paper  on  the  Roman 
mosaics  of  the  villi  at  Brading,  I.W.,  and 
suggested  that  the  enigmatical  “cock”  pave- 
ment in  reality  represented  emblematically  the 
four  seasons  of  the  day.  Mr.  G.  Lambert, 
F.S.A.,  spoke  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
villa,  which  is  known  to  go  fully  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  pavements,  while  there  are 
evidences  that  there  were  a small  harbour  and 
a landing-place  at  Yaverland. 

An  elaborate  paper  was  then  read  on  the 
early  Norman  cathedral  of  Bath.  This  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  T.  J.  Irvine,  and  was  illustrated 
by  a great  number  of  drawings.  The  present 
abbey  church  stands  only  on  the  site  of  the  nave 
of  the  larger  building,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  partially  uncovered  during  the  recent 
repairs. 


CHURCH  RESTORATION  IN 
CUMBERLAND. 

At  the  Carlisle  Consistory  Court,  on  the  6th 
inst.  (before  the  Worshipful  C.  J.  Burton,  M.A., 
Chancellor),  faculties  were  applied  for  in  respect 
of  proposed  works  at  the  following  churches  : — 

Watermillock. — The  Rev.  F.  W.  Mannell,  in- 
cumbent of  the  chapelry  of  Watermillock,  ap- 
plied for  a faculty  to  take  off  the  roof  of  the 
church,  take  down  the  eastern  wall,  build  a new 
chancel  extending  4 ft.  beyond  the  present 
eastern  wall,  build  a new  vestry  with  heating- 
chamber  beneath,  take  down  a pulpit,  reading- 
desk,  and  seats,  and  erect  them  in  a more  con- 
venient way,  inserting  open  seats,  lay  down  a 
new  floor,  insert  an  open-timbered  roof,  recon- 
struct the  windows  in  freestone,  and,  if  the  funds 
permit,  to  make  alterations  in  the  tower,  or 
build  anew  tower.  Mr.  Mannell  described  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  present  ohurch.  It 
will  accommodate  324,  and  the  new  church  will 
hold  334,  with  greater  convenience  and  space. 
The  plans  had  been  before  a vestry  meeting 
and  approved.  The  cost  of  the  work,  less  the 
tower,  was  estimated  at  1,3001.,  all  of  which 
had  been  promised.  They  proposed  to  take 
power  to  do  the  tower  works  in  case  the  money 
could  be  raised.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson,  the  archi- 
tect, also  gave  evidence,  and  described  the  pre- 
cautions he  had  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the 
graves.  The  Chancellor  granted  the  faculty  on 
the  usual  terms. 

Matterdale. — The  Rev.  J.  Bell,  incumbent  of 
the  chapelry  of  Matterdale,  and  the  ohuroh- 
wardens,  applied  for  a faculty  enabling  them  to 
take  down  the  double  pews  in  the  church,  the 
communion-table,  pulpit-desk,  and  to  erect  new 
open  eeats,  and  to  place  the  other  things  more 
conveniently  ; to  raise  the  floor  at  the  east  end, 
to  insert  a stained-glass  window  in  the  eastern 
wall,  and  make  other  alterations.  The  church 


as  altered  would  accommodate  the  same  number 
as  at  present, — 120.  The  faculty  was  granted. 

Grasmere. — The  Rev.  H.  M.  Kennedy  renewed 
his  application  fora  faculty  to  empower  himself 
as  rector,  and  the  churchwardens,  to  reseat  the 
church  and  make  a variety  of  other  alterations. 
Mr.  Hough  represented  Mr.  Parkin,  one  of  the 
parishioners  who  had  a faculty  pew  in  the 
church,  and  who  objected  to  the  proposed 
alterations.  The  Chancellor  said  that  this  appli- 
cation was  adjourned  in  order  that  the  plans 
might  be  laid  before  the  parishioners  and  their 
opinion  taken  upon  them.  Mr.  Fletcher  said 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  Chan- 
cellor,  a veBtry  was  held.  A motion  was  made 
for  the  restoration,  and  a negative  motion  was 
proposed.  Fifteen  voted  for  the  negative  and 
seventeen  against.  A poll  was  then  demanded, 
and  the  original  resolution  was  agreed  to.  A 
poll  of  the  parishioners  was  held  on  Saturday, 
the  2nd  of  April,  and  forty  voted  for  the  restora- 
tion and  thirty -seven  against  it.  He  asked  the 
Chancellor  to  issue  the  faculty.  The  Chancellor 
thought  that  the  work  might  be  completed  in 
twelve  months,  and  granted  the  faculty. 


THE  COPYHOLD  ENFRANCHISEMENT 
BILL. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  inst., 
Mr.  Waugh  moved  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  and  in  doing  so  observed  that  so  far  back 
as  the  year  1838  a committee  had  sat  upon  the 
subject ; they  strongly  reported  against  the 
continuance  of  two  distinct  systems  of  tenure, 
and  they  unanimously  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  abolition  of  copyhold  tenure  was  de- 
sirable, and  onght  to  be  carried  out.  The 
committee  that  sat  then  had  on  it  such  names  as 
those  of  Sir  Robeit  Peel,  Mr.  Gonlburn,  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Cobbett.  But  a period 
of  legislative  inaction  followed  ; and  in  1811  an 
Act  was  passed,  but  it  simply  contained  volun- 
tary olauses  for  the  enfranchisement  of  copy- 
holders.  Nothing  more  was  done  till  1851,  when 
another  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on 
the  subject,  muoh  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
committee  appointed  in  1838.  A Bill  was  passed 
in  1852,  and  it  was  partially  compulsory, — in 
other  words,  it  was  a permissive-compulsory 
law,  under  whioh  the  law  might  compel  the 
tenant  and  the  law  might  compel  the  landlord 
to  carry  out  enfranchisement  of  copyhold 
tenures.  But  in  1856  a committee,  to  which 
the  subject  had  been  referred,  reported  that  the 
law  existing  was  too  cumbrous  and  expensive  for 
small  cases,  and  in  1858  there  was  an  Act 
passed  for  giving  greater  facilities ; and  since 
then, — twenty-three  years  ago, — very  little,  in- 
deed, had  been  done  towards  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  copyholds.  He  believed  that  the  area 
of  copyhold  lands  was  diminishing,  but  he  ques- 
tioned if  the  number  of  copyhold  tenants  were 
not  diminishing  in  the  same  ratio.  Enfranchise- 
ments were  carried  out  in  eight  or  ten  different 
ways,  and  in  consequence  the  cost  was  eight  or 
ten  times  as  great  as  if  all  the  property  had 
been  enfranchised  in  the  lirst  instance.  The 
object  of  the  present  Bill  was  to  bring  to  a con- 
clusion the  legislation  commenced  in  1838,  and 
renewed  in  1852,  upon  the  grounds  then  recom- 
mended, and  so  complete  legislation  upon  the 
subject.  This  was  all  the  more  necessary, 
seeing  that  in  the  short  time  of  two  years  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  the  country  would  be  com- 
pleted, and  if  copyhold  enfranchisement  were 
carried  out,  they  would  have  the  coast  clear  for 
a proper  registration  of  the  titles  of  land  in  this 
country.  He  left  it  optional  with  the  tenant 
under  the  Bill  to  enfranchise  before  the  time 
arrived,  that  he  might  clear  himself  of  all 
fees.  With  regard  to  the  Act  of  1858,  which 
provided  for  a notice  of  enfranchisement, 
nothing  was  said  in  the  Act  about  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  claimed.  Neither 
of  the  parties  was  bound  to  state  what 
he  was  prepared  to  give  or  take.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Waugh)  provided  in  this  Bill  that 
when  the  lord  of  the  manor  gave  notice  of 
enfranchisement  he  was  to  state  the  amount, 
and  the  tenant  was  bound  to  give  the  same 
notice,  both  parties  being  bound  by  the  figures, 
whatever  they  might  be.  There  was  a consider- 
able proportion  of  bonds,  and  an  amount  of 
accounts  which  ought  also  to  be  dispensed  with. 
This  might  be  done  through  a memorandum  of 
agreement,  duly  endorsed,  and  containing  the 
conditions  under  which  this  abolition  took 
place.  It  was  said  in  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Commissioners  that  in  some  cases  it  might 


fall  hard  on  the  tenant  if  he  were  to  pay  at  the 
expiration  of  his  enfranchisement.  In  this  Bill 
he  had  provided  that  where  the  tenant  was  not 
in  a position  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  enfranchise- 
ment at  the  time  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  pay 
over  a period  of  twenty-one  years,  with  four 
per  cent,  interest  added  to  the  amount  of  con- 
sideration by  which  he  would  be  entitled  to  en- 
franchisement. He  had  even  provided  a form  of 
memorandum  for  this  purpose. 

Sir  Gabriel  Goldney  moved  that  the  Bill  be 
read  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Grantham  did  not  think  it  would  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  country  that  copyholds 
should  be  compulsorily  enfranchised  within  a 
limited  time. 

Mr.  Courtney  observed  that  the  Bill  was 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  Government 
intended  to  deal  with  the  whole  question ; but 
he  thought  the  Bill,  in  getting  rid  of  the  copy- 
hold  tenure,  would  be  a very  geod  preparation 
for  a general  measure.  Copyhold  tenure  was 
often  a great  obstacle  to  the  full  use  and  develop- 
ment of  land  for  building  purposes.  Therefore, 
the  object  of  the  Bill  was  one  of  public  benefit. 
There  were  some  of  the  details  of  the  Bill  which 
might  require  amendment  in  committee,  and  the 
very  short  date  fixed  within  which  enfranchise- 
ment should  take  place  might  be  objected  to. 
The  Bill,  in  fact,  might  be  made  a little  more 
elastic ; but  he  accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  as  an  honest  and  clear  endeavour 
to  accelerate  the  enfranchisement  of  land,  which 
had  been  the  object  of  the  Legislature  since  the 
report  of  the  Land  Commission  in  1838. 

Mr.  Gregory  having  made  a few  remarks,  the 
amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Bill  was 
read  a second  time. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’ 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Institution  was  held 
on  Thursday  evening,  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  Guild- 
ball  Tavern,  Gresham-street.  Mr.  Stanley  G. 
Bird,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and  was 
supported  by  over  120  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  Institution,  including  Mr.  Ex-Sheriff  Burtt, 
Captain  Bircham,  Messrs.  S.  T.  Holland  (ex- 
president), T.  F.  Rider  and  Stirling  (past- 
presidents),  E.  Conder,  sen.  and  jun.,  B.  E. 
Nightingale,  Howard  Colls,  — Stonor,  &c.  The 
Institution  has  for  its  objects  the  granting  of 
permanent  pensions  to  the  clerks  of  builders  and 
their  widows,  giving  temporary  relief  in  neces- 
sitous cases,  and  the  purchase  of  presentations 
to  homes  for  orphans.  The  present  was  the 
third  annual  dinner,  and  the  most  successful 
yet  held,  whether  regarded  in  point  of  numbers 
attending,  of  interest  in  the  proceedings,  or  in 
the  amount  subscribed.  The  usual  loyal  toasts 
were  given  from  the  chair, — that  of  the  “ Army, 
Navy,  and  Reserve  Forces”  being  responded  to 
by  Captain  Bircham. 

The  President  then  gave  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “ Success,  and  continued  Success,  to 
the  Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution.” 
The  President  observed  that  although  he  would 
not,  if  he  could,  inflict  on  those  present  a sermon, 
he  proposed  to  divide  his  remarks  into  throe 
heads, — the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 
As  to  the  past,  he  might  remind  them  that  this 
institution  was  founded  in  1866,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Peto  Ward,  who  was  himself  a builder’s  clerk, 
and  knew  the  needs  of  his  class ; and  the  name 
of  Mr.  Peto  Ward  ought  always  to  be  reverenced 
by  the  clerks  to  builders  for  the  good  work  he 
set  on  foot.  It  was  founded  under  the  auspices 
of  the  late  Alderman  William  Lawrence,  M.P., 
who  was  the  first  president,  and  in  1S66-7  a 
total  income  of  6381.  was  obtained.  In  the 
following  year  the  income  fell  off  to  2921.  only, 
and  for  a serieB  of  years  it  remained  at  about 
that  average.  In  1878,  however,  his  good 
friend,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Rider,  succeeded  to  the 
presidency,  and  he,  with  his  successor,  did  a 
very  great  work  for  the  Institution.  In  Mr. 
Rider’s  year  of  office,  1878-79,  its  prospects 
made  a splendid  start,  and  the  income  rose  from 
2971.  to  3901.  In  the  following  year  (last  year), 
Mr.  S.  Taprell  Holland  took  the  presidentship, 
and  there  was  an  increase  of  income  from  3901. 
to  5301., — a tremendous  leap  forwards,  and  one 
which  he  sincerely  hoped  would  be  maintained 
in  a corresponding  ratio  this  year.  The  balance- 
sheet  and  report  for  the  past  year  had  j ust  been 
published,  and  Bhowed  a balance  on  the  credit 
side  of  1031.  on  relief  fund,  and  481.  on  the 
orphan  fund,  a total  of  1511.,  so  that  the  finances 
of  the  Institution  were  in  a very  satisfactory 
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state.  Not  only  so,  but  they  had  invested  the 
sum  of  1,3501.,  a specially  gratifying  fact  when 
they  remembered  that  last  year,  and  also 
the  year  before,  they  had  devoted  250Z.  each 
year  in  the  purchase  of  a presentation  to  an 
orphan  home,  which,  he  was  reminded,  involved 
maintenance  and  educat  on  for  a child  during 
seven  years.  Another  interesting  fact  in  con- 
nexion with  the  balance-sheet  was  that  the 
working  and  office  expenses  were,  as  compared 
with  other  organisations  of  a similar  character, 
exceedingly  small,  so  that  subscribers  would  see 
that  the  guineas  they  gave  were  not,  to  use  a 
builder’s  phrase,  “ sifted  ” in  expenses  on  the 
way,  and  anything  they  thought  fit  to  subscribe 
to  this  Institution  would  go  into  the  right 
channel.  At  the  present  time  they  had  ten 
pensioners  on  the  books,  and  two  orphan 
children,  and  five  other  pensioners  had  died 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Institution.  On 
the  first  occasion  that  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  committee  they  gave  him  a very 
straight  “tip,”  and  he  would  give  those  present 
the  benefit  of  .this  “ tip.”  He  was  told  that  the 
committee  was  very  anxious  to  buy  another  pre- 
sentation to  an  orphan  home.  The  cost  of  this 
third  presentation  would  be  250 l.,  and  he  pleaded 
very  earnestly  with  them  that  evening  to  open 
their  hearts  and  purses,  and  crown  his  year  of 
office  by  accomplishing  this  desirable  object. 
He  had  already  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
founder,  Mr.  Ward ; but  he  should  like  to  add 
that  the  Institution  could  not  have  been  esta- 
blished nor  maintained  with  increasing  vigour 
had  not  Mr.  Ward  been  seconded  by  several 
energetic  gentlemen  whom  tho  speaker  had  met 
in  committee,  amongst  whom  he  must  name 
Messrs.  Brooks,  Page,  Robson,  Pox,  Grayson, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  their  good 
friend  and  worthy  secretary,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wheatley. 
He  trusted  that  at  the  end  of  his  stewardship  of 
that  chair  the  oommittee  would  not  tell  him  that 
he  had  failed  in  doing  his  duty,  and  he  begged 
all  to  unite  with  him  in  drinking  “ Success,  and 
continued  Success,  to  the  Builders’  Clerks’  Bene- 
volent Institution.”  The  toast  was  received 
with  enthusiasm. 

The  President  gave  the  health  of  the  “ Archi- 
tects and  Surveyors,”  remarking  as  a strange 
fact  that  members  of  those  professions  seemed 
more  ready  to  assist  that  Institution  than  the 
kindred  one  for  the  benefit  of  builders.  London 
was  averred  to  be  the  ugliest  city  in  Europe. 
He  for  one  did  not  believe  the  sweeping  charge, 
but  whatever  truth  there  was  in  it  was  based 
upon  the  ugliness  of  the  buildings  erected  at 
tho  beginning  of  this  century,  for  which  the 
present  generation  of  architects  and  surveyors 
were  by  no  means  responsible.  On  the  contrary, 
the  taste  of  many  of  the  great  buildings  now 
erecting  would  reflect  credit  for  centuries  to 
come  alike  on  those  who  designed  and  on  those 
who  carried  them  out.  With  the  toast  he 
coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  Stonor,  and  that 
gentleman  in  responding  remarked  that  he  felt 
grateful  to  builders,  for  it  was  in  their  offices 
that  the  best,  years  of  his  life  were  passed,  and 
it  was  there  that  he  learned  that  practical 
knowledge  which  had  served  him  in  good  stead 
in  the  path  which  he  had  since  chosen  in  life. 

Mr.  Bolding  proposed  the  toast  of  “ The 
Builders,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Howard 
Colls,  who  suitably  responded,  remarking  that 
no  trade  was  so  dependent  on  the  clerks  for  the 
proper  and  creditable  discharge  of  duties  as 
that  of  the  builder. 

Mr.  Brooks,  in  eulogistic  terms,  proposed  the 
health  of  the  " Past  Presidents,”  oonpling  with 
it  the  names  of  Messrs.  Rider,  Holland,  and  Stir- 
ling. Mr.  Rider,  in  acknowledging  the  compli- 
ment, made  a humorous  speech,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  asserted  that  the  bane  of  the  Builders’ 
Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution  was  its  prosperity, 
for  the  chairman  was  never  able  to  make  such  a 
telling  appeal  as  some  organisations  did  ; he 
proposed  that  they  ought  to  get  into  debt,  and 
then  make  a stronger  effort  than  ever  to  get  out. 
As  a practical  means  of  doing  this,  he  suggested 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Institution 
should  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness,  and 
endeavour  to  aid  builders’  clerks,  not  only  in  the 
metropolis,  but  throughout  the  provinces.  Mr.  S. 
T.  Holland,  in  responding,  said  he  did  not  concur 
in  the  advice  to  get  into  debt,  but  he  did  think 
Mr.  Rider’s  proposal  to  extend  their  operations 
a valuable  and  useful  one.  He  then  proposed 
the  health  of  “ The  President,”  remarking  that 
he  had  often  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  on 
committees,  and  had  taken  from  him  the  cue  as 
to  what  was  right  and  what  wrong,  and  he 
could  congratulate  the  Institution  on  having  so 


business-like  and  energetic  a man  in  the  chair. 
The  toast  was  drunk  with  musical  honours  and 
acknowledged  by  the  President. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wheatley,  then  read 
a long  list  of  donations  and  subscriptions,  headed 
by  the  President  with  a donation  of  21  guineas, 
and  two  guineas  from  Mrs.  Bird,  and  one  guinea 
annual  subscription.  At  a later  period  the 
President  said  he  was  sorry  that  up  to  that 
hour  his  hopes  had  not  quite  been  realised  ; the 
secretary  had  put  into  his  hands  a list  showing 
39f.  1 Is.  new  annual  subscriptions  and  1731.  6s. 
as  donations  promised  that  evening,  a total  of 
213?.  To  meet  the  deficiency  between  this 
amount  and  the  2501.  aimed  at,  the  President 
offered  an  additional  two  guineas,  besides  a 
guinea  each  from  his  son  and  daughter,  provided 
the  amount  was  made  up.  A number  of  those 
present  rose  and  promised  to  double  their 
donations,  and  a few  minutes  later  the  secretary 
announced  amidst  applause  that  471.  4s.  addi- 
tional had  been  given,  making  a total  of  2601.4s. 
Mr.  E.  Conder,  sen.,  expressed  the  gratification 
at  which  he  found  his  suggestion  of  a third 
orphanage  presentation  realised,  and  the  toast 
list  was  concluded  with  the  health  of  “ The 
Ladies.”  


PATENT  RECORD  * 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

1,338.  S.  Bee,  Grantham.  Appliances  for 
working  the  rollers  of  blinds,  &c.  March  25, 
1881. 

1,352.  W.  Leggot,  Bradford.  Regulating  fan- 
lights. March  26,  1881. 

1.366.  F.  W.  Hagen  & G.  C.  Akrigg,  Kiugston- 
upon-Hull.  Trap  for  drains  and  sewers.  March 
28,  18S1. 

1.367.  T.  Wrigley,  Chancery-lane.  Ceilings. 
(Com.  by  S.  Mueller,  Niirnberg,  Germany.) 
March  28,  1881. 

1.413.  W.  H.  Denham,  Southsea.  Construc- 
tion of  sewage  works  and  disposal  of  sewage, 
&c.  March  31,  1881. 

1.414.  J.  S.  Rigby,  Farnworth,  and  J.  Mang- 
nall,  Manchester.  Lead  or  other  pipes  for  water 
services.  March  31,  1881. 

1,420.  J.  Russell,  Charing -oross.  Glazing 
greenhouses,  skj lights,  roofs,  &c.  March  31, 
1881. 

1,429.  J.  Turner  & J.  Robertshaw,  Manchester. 
Sanitary  receptacles  and  appliances.  (Complete 
specifications.)  March  31, 1881. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named. 

Maicli  29,  1881. 

4,913.  F.  E.  TompsoD,  Wolverhampton.  Bath 
and  lavatory^valves.  Nov.  25,  1880. 

4,938.  W.  Wyman,  Gloucester.  A gas-stove 
for  heating  and  ventilating.  Nov.  27,  1880. 

5,445.  T.  Meacock  & A.  W.  C.  Ward,  Chester. 
Valves,  taps,  or  cocks.  Dec.  28,  1880. 

498.  E.  Edmonds,  Fleet-street.  Kilns  for 
burning  cements,  bricks,  &c.  (Com.  by  C. 
Armand,  Tournay.)  Feb.  5,  1881. 

561.  C.  D.  Phillips,  Newport.  Roofing  tile. 
Feb.  9,  1881. 

1,031.  G.  Price,  Birmingham.  Attaching  door- 
knobs to  their  spindles.  March  10,  1881. 

1,051.  F.  Arnold,  Birmingham.  Cooking  and 
heating  stoves.  March  11,  1881. 

April  1,  1881. 

4,861.  C.  G.  Pfander,  Queen  Victoria-street. 
Filtering  water  for  domestic  use.  Nov.  23,  1880. 

4,996.  J.  Walker,  Clapton.  Cocks  and  taps. 
Dec.  1,  1880. 

5,155.  S.  Toy,  Birmingham.  Water-meters. 
Dec.  10,  1880. 

610.  P.  Stuart,  Edinburgh.  Manufacture  of 
paving,  floors,  landinge,  stair-steps,  &c.  Feb.  12, 
1881. 

614'.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  Bishops  Stortford. 
Appliances  for  heating,  lighting,  cooling,  venti- 
lating, &c.  Feb.  15,  1881. 

778.  E.  O.  Mundy,  Stratford.  Valves  for 
preventing  waste  of  water.  Feb.  24,  1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  April  2,  1831. 
3,124.  A.  McKerlie  and  R.  Bradshaw,  Liver- 
pool. Manufacture  of  bricks. 

The  engine  is  geared  directly  on  to  tho  horizontal  png- 
mill  ehafr,  and  a png-mill  is  placed  on  each  side  ot  the 
engine  with  hopper  and  blades.  A terminal  bearing  is 
therefore  not  required,  as  the  two  mills  balance  each 


* Compiled  bj  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  23,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C. 


other.  At  the  end  of  the  pug-mill  is  an  orifice,  in  which 
rotary  smooth  disc  cutters,  well  lubricated,  divide  the 
stream  of  clay  into  two  or  more  streams.  A single  wire- 
cutter  cuts  these  streams  into  lengths  of,  say,  ten  bricks. 
These  lengths  are  then  pushed  alternately  to  one  side  and 
the  other,  against  wire-cutters  which  cat  them  into 
separate  briclt3,  which  are  then  delivered  on  to  barrows 
or  bands.  July  29,  1830.  Price  6d. 

3,204.  T.  Chorlton,  Manchester.  Cooking 
Btoves. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  1,051  of  1878. 
Instead  of  leaving  a space  beneath  the  dust  chamber,  an 
oven  is  constructed  there  which  is  inclosed  in  an  outer 
metallic  casing  ; the  intervening  space  constituting  tho 
heating  chamber  of  the  oven,  and  communicating  through 
flues  with  the  bottom  of  the  heat-chamber  of  the  stove. 
These  flues  are  fitted  with  dampers.  A circulating  hot- 
water  pipe  is  also  added,  which  from  the  bottom  of  the 
water  cistern  passes  into  and  through  tho  heat  chamber 
and  up  the  flue  of  the  stove  in  the  form  of  a coil,  back  into 
the  cistern  at  a higher  level.  These  improvements  can  be 
applied  to  gas  as  well  as  to  coal- burning  stoves.  August  5, 
1880.  Price  6d. 

3,238.  C.  Kesseler,  Berlin.  Pail  or  tub 
closet. 

To  obviate  the  deficiency  of  ventilation  usual  in  closets 
with  removable  pails  or  tubs.  The  hopper  basin  is  of  the 
ueual  shape,  and  the  down  outlet-pipe  is  made  in  one  piece 
with  it,  and  has  a set-off  or  enlargement  behind.  In  the 
back  of  the  hopper  basin,  and  at  the  set-off,  there  is  a 
circulation-pipe  connected  to  an  air-shaft.  A short 
distance  below  this  there  are  two  vontilating-pipes,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  down  outlet-pipe,  and  proceeding  in  a 
curved  direction  to  the  air-shaft,  which  goes  to  the  top  of 
the  building.  A sliding  joint  is  made  between  the  bottom 
of  the  down  outlet-pipe  and  the  top  oover  of  the  pad. 
(Com.  by  E.  Hirsche,  Berlin.)  August,  1830.  Price  6d. 

3,275.  E.  A.  Day,  Worcester,  and  P.  Price, 
Malvern.  Staircase  or  steps. 

These  may  be  raised  or  lowered  as  required.  The  stair- 
case is  hinged  at  its  upper  end,  and  to  the  lower  end  are 
attached  cords,  which  pass  over  pullejs  in  or  above  the 
upper  floor,  and  carry  counterbalance  weights.  The  stair- 
case can  thereby  bo  readily  raised,  and  fits  into  a well  in 
the  upper  floor.  August  11,  1881.  Price  6d. 

3,297.  W.  H.  Turner,  and  W.  R.  Rensbaw, 
Tunstall.  Apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of 
bricks,  tiles,  &c. 

The  pulverised  clay  is  placed  in  a mould,  of  which  a 
number  are  superposed  one  upon  the  other,  and  subjected 
to  great  pressure  in  an  hydraulic  press.  To  supply  this 
pressure,  a compound  telescopic  accumulator  is  used,  in 
which  the  accumulator  rams  which  deliver  the  water  are 
arranged  telescopically,  one  within  tho  other,  and  are  fed 
by  pumps  of  different  powers.  August  13, 1830.  Price  6d. 
3,356.  E.  Smith,  Soho.  Valves. 

Chiefly  applicable  to  ball  - valves.  The  valve  is 
fitted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  kept  in  position  by 
the  pressure  of  the  water.  Bnt  under  the  valve,  in  the 
water-way,  is  fitted  a cam,  mounted  on  a spindle  to  which 
the  ball  is  attached  ; which  cam  opens  or  raises  the  valve. 
August  IS,  1880.  Price  6d. 

3,423.  J.  M.  Dale,  Temple,  and  L.  Saunders, 
Fleet-street.  Gullies  and  sewer-gas  traps. 

At  the  side  of  the  receiver  below  the  grating,  on  the 
passage  to  the  sewer,  is  constructed  a trap  with  the  usual 
dip,  which  while  preventing  any  escape  of  gas,  allows  tho 
liquids  free  egress.  [Pro.  Pro)  August  21, 1880.  Price  2d, 


NEWTON  ABBOTT  SCHOOL  OF  ART 
EXHIBITION. 

Tins  promises  to  be  unique  in  its  leading 
feature, — art  pottery.  One  or  two  exhibits  will 
have  a special  architectural  interest.  The 
Crystal  Porcelain  Company  will  show  specimens 
of  their  tiles  painted  on  the  biscuit,  and  fired 
without  being  glazed,  yet  having  all  the  colours 
completely  fixed  ; the  value  of  this  for  mural 
decoration  is  great,  for  the  ordinary  glazed  tile 
can  scarcely  be  looked  at  in  sunshine,  and  the 
effect  of^the  work  which  it  may  carry  is  lost ; 
we  now  get  all  the  effect  of  enamel  painting  on 
the  flat  with  the  colours  perfectly  fixed,  and  so 
that  the  design  or  painting  may  be  seen  in  any 
light  whatever.  Some  good  specimens  of 
pottery  have  already  been  received  from  abroad 
(made  specially  for  the  committee),  notably  of 
Gallo-Romaine,  or  so-called  Samian  ware,  from 
the  “ Home  of  the  Samian  ware,”  made  out  of 
the  original  moulds,  which  are  over  2,000  years 
old,  and  in  perfect  preservation,  being  in 
terre  cuite.  South  Kensington  Museum  send 
a quantity  of  pottery  and  stained-glass,  also 
of  this  latter  Messrs.  Wailes  and  several  firms 
will  contribute  mosaics  in  glass,  &o.  Mr. 
Harry  Hems  will  send  some  choice  pieces 
out  of  his  studio,  and  an  interesting  collection 
of  old  Dutch  tiles.  Mr.  Hems  has  the  complete 
Bible  history,  from  Adam  before  the  Fall,  to  the 
Ascension,  in  these  tiles,  let  into  the  wall,  all 
round  one  of  the  apartments  of  his  house  ; also 
some  good  Spanish  and  early  Devonshire  tiles.* 
Mr.  Goad,  who  is  executing  the  work  in  marble 
for  the  Brompton  Oratory,  will  send  some  archi- 
tectural details,  in  the  marble  of  his  quarry  ; 
and  Messrs.  Bailey,  of  Fulham,  similar  details 

* Messrs.  Blackler,  of  the  Boyal  Marble  Works,  Tor- 
quay, send  beautiful  specimens  of  their  local  marbles,  in 
highly-wrought  and  artistic  forms. 
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in  coloured  stoneware.  The  local  potteries  will 
be  well  represented,  both  in  architectural  pro- 
ductions and  otherwise.  Both  in  paintings  and 
art  pottery  the  resident  gentry  of  the  county, 
and  of  Torquay,  contribute  generously,  and 
there  will  be  some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
painting  on  pottery  that  can  be  desired,  in 
Sevres,  Dresden,  and  Viennese,  and  in  large 
quantities.  There  will  be  tile  and  China  paint- 
ing, both  by  lads  who  are  pupils  of  the  school 
and  by  ladies  who  are  amateurs.  One  exhibit 
of  especial  interest  must  be  noticed.  In  the 
centre  of  a granite  slab,  taken  from  the  midst  of  a 
large  mass,  lies  embedded  a perfect  Latin  cross 
in  pure  white  feldspar!  This  specimen  is  not 
entirely  unique ; others  have  been  found  in 
Cornwall,  granite  being  a rock  of  the  primary  for- 
mation. 

The  committee  hope  to  give  a direction  and 
more  definite  purpose  to  this  work,  by  placing 
before  the  student  and  art-worker  the  best  ex- 
amples  which  can  be  had.  Prince  Leopold  and 
the  Princess  Louise  have  given  their  patronage 
to  the  exhibition,  and  the  oommittee  are 
ambitious  enough  to  hope  for  even  greater  things. 

Suoh  an  exhibition,  being  the  first  of  its 
kind,  and  with  no  probability  of  recurring,  the 
committee  are  sparing  no  trouble  to  add  all 
possible  importance  to  their  work. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  on  the  20th 
inst.  by  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and  will  remain 
open  until  the  30th. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  CLUB  BUILDINGS 
IN  ALBEMARLE-STREET. 

Last  week  Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield  submitted 
for  sale,  at  the  Auotion  Mart,  the  spacious  pre- 
mises in  Albemarle-street,  at  present  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Westminster  Club.  The 
buildings  consist  of  four  lofty  floors  and  a 
basement,  having  a frontage  to  Albemarle-street 
of  63  ft.,  and  to  Grafton-street  of  52  ft.,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  3,150  ft.  The  property  forms  a 
portion  of  the  Conduit  Mead  Estate  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  and  is  held  from  the  Royal 
Institution  for  a term  of  sixty  years,  renewable 
every  fourteen  years  on  payment  of  the  fine  of 
350Z.,  at  a ground-rent  of  70 Z.  per  annum. 
It  is  let  on  lease  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
eight  years  to  the  Westminster  Club,  at  the  rent 
of  450Z.  per  annum.  Mr.  Bousfield,  the  auc- 
tioneer, in  introducing  the  property,  said  it  was 
the  most  valuable  property  that  had  been 
offered  in  that  room  for  some  time  past.  There 
was,  he  said,  no  doubt  whatever  that  land  at 
the  West  End  must  go  on  increasing  in  value  as 
it  had  done  for  some  time  past.  .The  present 
rental  paid  by  the  Westminster  Club  was  450Z. 
a year,  whioh  in  his  judgment  was  not  more 
than  half  its  annual  value.  He  took  it  that  the 
lease  at  450Z.  a year  was  arranged  by  some  one 
who  knew  very  little  of  the  value  of  land  in 
the  district,  or  that  it  was  arranged  in  con- 
junction with  a very  large  premium  which  was 
paid  at  the  time.  The  property  might  be  said 
to  be  held  in  perpetuity  from  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion at  tho  low  ground-rent  of  701.  a year,  which 
made  it  almost  equal  to  freehold.  He  estimated 
its  minimum  value  at  6s.  per  foot  per  annum, 
which  represented  about  900Z.  a year,  which 
he  considered  was  a moderate  estimate.  This 
at  twenty  years’  purchase  would  give  18,000Z. 
as  the  value  of  the  property,  which  he  con- 
sidered it  was  worth.  The  biddings  commenced 
with  an  offer  of  8,000Z.,  and  the  property  was 
ultimately  sold  for  13,000Z.,  which  the  auctioneer 
said  was  amazingly  cheap. 


PALAEOGRAPHY. 

Sir, — The  utility  of  this  art  is  evinced  in  the 
legal  works  issued  recently,  or  now  issuing. 
The  Year  Books,  or  reports  of  cases,  Mic. 
Term,  33  Edw.  I.,  34  and  35,  A.D.  1305-6-7, 
taken  from  additional  MSS.  5,925  in  Brit.  Mus., 
edited  and  translated  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Horwood,  and 
preceding  Year  Books,  edited  by  this  barrister, 
translated  from  MSS.,  in  four  vols.,  1863-74, 
prove  this  fact.  Yol.  i.  is  taken  from  three  MSS., 
one  in  Brit.  Mus.  (Add.  MSS.  5,925),  and  two  in 
Line.  Inn.  The  prefaoe  to  this  vol.  explains  the 
subject,  pp.  9 to  54.  Two  MSS.  in  vol.  ii.  are 
taken  from  Line.  Inn.  Lib.  Yol.  iii.  is  a rare 
MS.  in  the  Cambridge  Public  Library,  press 
mark  D.  d.  7,  14,  with  many  sections,  described 
in  the  preface.  The  reports  in  v.  4 are  taken 
from  this  vol.,  which  contains  “ numerous  points 
of  interest.”  Probably  not  one  jurist  in  one 
hundred  could  translate  these  MSS.  accurately. 


The  edition  of  Bracton  de  Legibus  now  issuing, 
edited  by.  Sir  T.  Twies,  2 c.  in  Eng.  and  Latin, 
is  a boon  to  jurists.  The  edition  refers  to 
MSS.  collated  or  referred  to  in  vol.  i.,  viz., — 
eleven  MSS.  in  Brit.  Mus.,  six  Bod.  Lib.,  one  in 
the  Library  in  Paris,  three  in  Line.  Inn  Lib.,  one 
in  Gray’s  Inn  Lib.,  and  one  in  Middle  Temple 
Lib.,  besides  eleven  other  MSS.  in  other  collec- 
tions, being  thirty-four  MSS.  The  American 
jurists  agreed  to  suppoit  this  work  if  it 
should  include  an  English  translation,  as  it 
does.  In  the  edition  of  Britton,  2 v.  8vo.,  1865, 
by  Nichols,  from  tbo  Law  French,  twenty-six 
MSS.  of  it  are  described  as  extant,  viz.,  one  in 
the  Lambeth  Library,  five  at  Cambridge,  five 
at  Oxford,  fourteen  in  B.M.  Library,  and  one  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn, — all  of  fourteenth  century,  on 
vellum  or  parchment. 

In  “ Calendarium  Genealogicum,”  2 v.,  1865, 
by  Roberts,  it  is  stated  that,  “ since  the  Public 
Record  Office  was  opened  gratis  to  literati  in 
1852,  in  London,  1,575  persons  were  admitted 
to  the  end  of  1861  j the  number  of  attendances 
was  20,873  ; and  of  records  referred  to,  141,723. 
This  work,  v.  1.,  p.  56  and  p.  338,  contains  two 
authentic  specimens  of  documents, — 3 Edw.  I. 
and  12  Edw.  I.,  A.D.  1275  and  1283. 

The  printed  catalogue  of  the  Harg.  MSS. 
include-  514  vols.  upon  legal  subjects  from 
2 H.  4,  1491,  until  A.D.  1790.  No.  78  includes 
tracts  on  algebra  and  geometry ; and  No.  489 
(4)  is  a treatise  upon  painting. 

In  some  of  the  volumes,  all  of  whioh  I have 
inspected  recently,  the  ink  is  fading,  and  ere  long 
will  be  illegible.  This  collection  merits  the  in- 
spection of  jurists  conversant  with  the  old 
hands,  without  which  knowledge  it  is  impossible 
to  read  them.  The  MSS.  of  the  eighteenth 
century  are  tolerably  plain.  In  J.  O.  Halli- 
well’s  “ Letters  of  the  Kings  of  England  ” (1848), 
which  contains  a portrait  of  Henry  YIII.,  from 
a picture  by  Holbein,  in  the  Egremont  collec- 
tion, it  is  observed  in-  the  introduction  that 
“ there  is  nothing  in  English  philology  which 
renders  the  conservation  of  old  spelling  of  the 
slightest  importance  in  any  books  or  manuscripts, 
written  after  the  time  of  Edw.  4 or  Hen.  7,  and 
nothing  save  antiquarian  prejudice  is  violated 
by  printing  the  MSS.  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  in  plain,  readable,  modern 
English.” 

11  Before  that  period,  in  Chaucer’s  time,  the 
omission  of  a final  vowel  would  change  the 
tense  of  a word,  or  neutralise  the  distinction 
between  a preposition  and  an  adverb ; but  in 
later  times, — and  there  are  comparatively  few 
historical  papers  written  in  English  before 
that  period,  no  such  reasons  exist  for  adhering 
to  the  barbarous  spelling  of  our  ancestors.  The 
philological  and  minute  accuracy  that  may  be 
requisite  and  desirable  in  editing  early  works, 
whose  value  chiefly  consists  in  the  illustrations 
they  afford  of  the  history  and  construction  of 
our  language,  is  a matter  of  less  importance  in 
the  documents  where  the  spirit  and  related 
facts  are  of  a primary  consideration.  Few 
would  desire  to  read  Shakspeare’s  works  for 
recreation  in  the  uncouth  orthography  in  which 
they  were  first  printed.  Why  should  the  public 
be  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  perusing  the 
singular  correspondence  of  the  poet’s  sovereign 
and  patron  in  its  original  inconvenient  form  ? ” 
This  collection  of  letters  .is  easier  to  read  than 
those  in  Sir  H.  Ellis’s  collection,  which  are  not 
modernised.  Nor  are  those  in  Kempe’s  Coll., 1836, 
of  the  Loseley  letters,  A.D.  1550  to  1620.  There 
are  some  documents  which  should  be  printed  as 
they  were  in  their  original  state.  These  remarks 
are  supplemental  to  my  note  in  the  Builder,  No. 
1,970.  Even  in  deciphering  plain  inscriptions  or 
mural  tablets,  &c.,  or  upon  brasses  in  churches, 
&c.,  some  knowledge  of  paleography  is  required- 
The  folio  in  the  Lansdowne  collection  of  MSS. 
in  the  Brit.  Mus.,  No.  1,133,  contains  law  tracts, 
including  that  of  Marrow  on  the  office  of  Justice 
of  Peace,  A.D.  1493,  8 Hen.  7.  In  Reeve’s  Hist, 
of  Eng.  Law,  and  in  Notes  and  Queries,  5 s.  v.  8., 
it  is  mentioned,  being  a fair  speoimen  of  pld 
writing,  well  preserved.  There  is  a copy  of  the 
tract  in  the  Harg.  Coll,  easier  to  decipher,  yet 
probably  of  all  candidates  for  legal  examination 
since  A.D.  1836,  when  the  new  rules  were 
issued,  not  one  per  cent,  of  them  could  decipher 
it  accurately.  Barristers  might  encourage 
palaeography  as  a branch  of  instruction  for 
their  students  in  lieu  of  their  copying  prece- 
dents of  dubious  use  in  after-life.  An  antiquary 
also  should  understand  Latin  and  French,  in- 
cluding Norman  French,  or  he  will  be  perplexed 
frequently.  Although  Saxon  is  generally  trans- 
lated by  experts,  Latin  and  French  is  not  inter- 


preted, except  in  some  documents.  The  old 
Chronicles,  &c.,  issued  from  the  London 
Record  Office,  and  the  Year  Books,  prove 
this  to  be  the  case.  Finally,  the  outside 
public  who  may  avail  themselves  of  these 
valuable  works  may  not  comprehend  the 
amount  of  care,  labour,  and  skill  which  are 
exercised  to  make  them  suitable  and  authentic. 
The  Record  Commissioners  also  merit  ample 
remuneration  for  their  labours.  We  may  fairly 
expect  that  a vast  number  of  historical  docu- 
ments will  now  be  indexed  and  preserved  for 
posterity,  which  otherwise  might  be  lost  or 
destroyed,  as  was  nearly  the  fate  of  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  George  II.  to  his  son,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  discovered  some  years  since  in  a 
grocer’s  shop  at  Southampton.  In  an  eighteenth- 
century  mansion-house  in  this  county,  the  date 
of  the  building  I have  ascertained,  by  seeing 
the  figures  of  the  year  of  its  construction,  A.D. 
1777,  composed  of  blue  bricks  in  the  wall, — an 
ingenious  mode  of  preserving  the  age  of  a build- 
ing for  posterity.  C.  C. 


THE  WIDENING  OF  LITTLE  QUEEN 
STREET. 

Sir, — Mr.  Newton  Wilson’s  letter  in  your 
issue  of  last  week  effectually  disposes  of  what 
may  be  called  the  parochial  difficulties  raised 
by  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  I think  a little  consideration 
will  show  it  would  be  unwise  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion which  that  gentleman  made,  that  this 
improvement  should  be  deferred  because  a com- 
prehensive scheme  would  shortly  have  to  be 
arranged  to  provide  access  to  the  Law  Courts 
for  the  northern  traffic.  It  is  not  long  since 
you  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  providing  for 
the  traffic  going  northward  from  the  Strand, 
suggesting  the  formation  of  a street  from 
Wellington-Btreet  towards  Holborn,  northward 
of  which  the  traffic  would  pass  along  South- 
ampton-row to  the  London  and  North-Western, 
the  Midland,  and  the  Great  Northern  railways, 
and  thence  along  Seymour-street  to  the  northern 
and  north-western  parts  of  London.  Now 
Little  Queen -street  is  the  continuation  of  this 
arterial  line  southward  of  Holborn,  and  must  of 
necessity  form  a part  of  this  most  important 
route  ; while  a road  branching  off  in  a south- 
easterly direction,  at  the  junction  of  Great  and 
Little  Queen-street,  carried  behind  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields,  would  give  direct  access  to  the  Law 
Courts.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
sooner  the  some  half-dozen  old  houses  which 
now  block  the  entrance  to  Holborn  are  removed 
the  better,  so  that  the  traffic  which  now  pro- 
ceeds southward  as  best  it  can  may  be  freed 
from  this  obstruction. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  discussion  of 
this  question  a personal  element  should  have 
been  introduced,  and  I am  sure  that  Mr.  Wyatt’s 
expression  of  his  conviction  that  no  personal 
interests  influence  the  members  of  the  District 
Board  will  be  received  with  the  greatest 
respect.  The  statement,  however,  has  been 
made  that  some  of  those  members  hold  property 
which  would  be  taken  if  another  scheme  were 
carried  out,  and  though  Mr.  Wyatt  is  persuaded 
of  the  impartiality  of  his  colleagues,  it  will  be 
impossible,  unless  a direct  denial  can  be  given 
to  that  statement,  that  the  public  should  share 
his  convictions.  Lincoln's  Inn-Fields. 


THE  PRESENTMENT  OF  THE  DRAMA  AS 
A FINE  ART. 

Sir, — In  my  letter  of  April  2nd,  I endeavoured 
to  sketch  the  principles  which  should  guide  the 
presentment  of  the  drama  if  those  who  rule  its 
presentment  desire  that  the  stage  should  be  an 
exemplar  of  good  taste.  To-day  I will  attempt 
to  unfold  the  practical  application  of  those  prin- 
ciples to  the  art  of  stage  management.  Let  us 
then,  take  the  following  as  that  which  should  be 
the  leading  motive  in  the  presentment  of  the 
drama. 

1.  The  noblest  object  of  imitation  should  ahvays 
be  the  nearest  to  nature.  The  noblest  object  of 
imitation  is,  of  course,  the  leading  character  or 
characters  in  the  drama;  it  is  their  words, actions, 
and  passions  which  should  be  imbued  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  vitality,  which  should  be  the 
most  life-like,  the  most  real ; every  other  charac- 
ter should  exhibit  in  some  degree  a less  reality, 
a less  life-likeness ; though  the  presentment  of 
all  the  characters  should  be  more  real  than  any 
other  presentment  on  the  stage,  let  us  say  of 
either  decoration  or  of  scenery. 
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2.  The  position,  grouping,  and  costumes  of  the 
actors  at  any  time  upon  the  stage  ought  to  obey 
precisely  the  same  rules  as  those  which  govern 
the  arrangement  of  an  historical  painting.  The 
costume  of  the  leading  character  should  in  some 
way  or  other  dominate  that  of  the  other 
actors,  but  never  by  its  loudness,  realism,  or 
Belf-assertion  eclipse  the  actor  wearing  it,  unless 
the  aotor  be  playing  the  part  of  either  a fool  or 
a fop.  But  even  the  distinction  between  the 
oostume  of  the  principal  and  subordinate  actors 
must  not  be  run  to  too  great  an  extreme.  We 
have  seen  this  carried  to  so  frightful  an  extent 
that  the  very  commonness  of  the  costumes  of 
the  subordinates  has  become  painfully  prominent 
and  disturbing.  The  principal  characters  should 
occupy  the  principal  positions  on  the  stage  and 
in  the  grouping. 

3.  The  “ properties  ” are  always  in  danger  of 
being  the  most  real  presentments  on  the  stage. — 
They  may,  in  fact,  bo  the  real  things,  and  thus 
the  inanimate  surrounding  may  exceed,  in  truth 
to  fact,  the  representation  of  life  by  the  actors. 
This  is  a great  mistake, — a mistake  whioh  in  the 
future  should  never  be  permitted.  Great  pains 
should  be  taken  to  have  them  sufficiently  like 
not  to  appear  real,  and  sufficiently  unlike  not  to 
be  ridioulous. 

4.  Scenery. — The  artistic  talent  as  well  as  the 
various  contrivances  for  lighting  whioh  have  of 
late  years  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  scenery 
of  the  stage  have  made  it  too  real ; it  combines, 
with  the  fashion  for  absolute  realism  in  the 
properties,  to  override  in  imitation,  to  be  more 
real,  than  the  acting.  We  hope  to  see  this  fault 
amended,  and  to  see  the  “ back-cloths  ” and  the 
“flys”  covered  with  scenery  merely  conventional, 
sketchy,  or  suggestive.  Nay,  we  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  the  greater  drama,  that  we  may  live  to 
see  presentments  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare, 
and  of  the  other  great  English  dramatists,  with 
scenery  and  “properties”  reduced  to  their 
minimum  reality,  in  order  that  the  acting, 
words,  and  thoughts  may  be  thoroughly  studied, 
instead  of  being  lost,  as  they  too  frequently  are, 
in  a hurly-burly  of  conflicting  elements. 

W.  C.  T. 


A GOOD  PROPOSAL. 

It  appears  that  the  Yestry  of  St.  Botolph 
Without,  Aldersgate,  is  much  exercised  at 
present  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  surplus 
funds  arising  from  their  charities  and  churoh 
property.  The  occasional  social  and  convivial 
treats  which  they  find  excuses  for  giving  them- 
selves out  of  these  funds  still  leave  a consider- 
able margin  to  be  dealt  with.  Like  several 
other  vestries  and  companies  in  the  City  who 
are  the  trustees  of  large  charitable  revenues, 
they  seem  anxious  to  make  it  appear  to  the  out- 
side world  that  such  funds  are  all  spent  for  the 
good  of  the  church  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parish,  so  as  to  leave  no  excuse  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Charity  Com- 
missioners. At  a late  meeting  of  this  vestry,  as 
reported  in  the  City  Press,  Mr.  Ellis  gave  notice 
of  the  following  motion That  a committee 
be  appointed,  consisting  of  the  vicar,  church- 
wardens, overseers,  and  four  parishioners,  for 
framing  a scheme  for  the  better  disposal  of  the 
charities  of  this  parish,  such  scheme  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  vestry  for  approval.”  Mr.  Mitchell 
also  gave  notice  of  motion  to  the  following 
effect:  “That  any  sums  of  money  whioh  can 
be  used  for  church  purposes,  or  portions  of  such, 
be  devoted  to  the  structure  of  St.  Bartholomew- 
the-Great.”  The  intent  and  meaning  of  this  is 
evidently  that  such  surplus  funds  as  may  remain 
after  disbursing  the  requirements  of  their  own 
church  should  be  devoted  to  the  restoration  and 
improvement  of  a neighbouring  church  less 
happily  circumstanced  in  the  matter  of  fund's. 
This  we  call  a good  proposal,  and  if  carried  out 
it  will  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  not  only  by 
Churchmen,  bat  by  the  historian  and  the 
archaeologist.  St.  Bartholomew-the-Great,  as 
our  metropolitan  readers  know,  is  si-uated 
in  Smithfield.  It  is  the  oldest  church  in  London, 
dating,  as  it  does,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  present  condition  of  the 
church  is  simply  a disgrace  to  the  City.  The 
Early  English  arch  which  forms  its  principal 
entrance  is  only  half  Been,  the  other  half  being 
enclosed  in  a tobacco  shop.  In  fact,  what 
remains  of  the  church  itself  is  surrounded  by 
stables,  shops,  and  dens  of  misery  and  squalor. 
The  altar  is  under  the  floor  of  a shop  which  pro- 
jects into  the  church  and  is  supported  by  an 
iron  girder  and  two  iron  columns,  in  the  church 
also.  Something  ought  to  be  done  to  preserve  i 


the  remains  of  thi3  fine  Norman  structure, 
which  is  actually  crumbling  to  decay,  and  to 
remove  the  hideous  erections  that  abut  upon  and 
disfigure  it.  We  trust  Mr.  Mitchell  will  succeed 
in  carrying  his  motion,  and  that  other  vestries 
and  corporate  bodies  will  also,  out  of  their 
abundance,  lend  a helping  hand.  A.  Z. 


RESULTS  OP  RESTORATION. 

Sir, — Referring  to  Mr.  Stevenson’s  lecture  at 
the  Institute,  ou  “ Restoration,”  read  a few 
evenings  since,  I had  wished,  if  the  discussion 
had  been  a little  further  prolonged,  to  touch 
on  one  point  on  which  none  of  the  speakers 
happened  to  comment.  I allude  to  the  inte- 
resting and  valuable  discoveries  frequently 
made  during  that  much- condemned  reparation 
of  a ohurch  or  other  ancient  building.  I am 
sure  that  my  experience  in  this  respect  has 
been  in  no  wise  singular, — other  architects  will 
bear  me  out.  Within  the  last  few  months, 
during  the  re-seating  and  restoration  of  a fine 
fifteenth-century  church  in  the  West  of  England, 
an  excellent  tempera  painting  of  St.  Christopher, 
in  fair  preservation,  was  found  behind  some 
comparatively  modern  wall  - panelling  to  a 
Jacobean  pulpit  and  souDding-board.  I Bhould 
add  that  the  pulpit,  &o.,  was  about  to  be  slightly 
moved  and  reset,  not  swept  away.  Thanks  to 
the  hand  of  the  restorer,  not  only  will  the 
Jacobean  work  be  preserved,  but  also  the 
fourteenth-century  tempera  rescued  from  its 
long  concealment.  In  the  east  wall  of  the  porch 
to  the  same  church,  while  the  comparatively 
modern  plaster  and  whitewash  were  being 
removed,  a beautiful  small  doorway,  flanked  by 
two  windows,  all  of  good  fifteenth- century  date, 
were  discovered  in  a sufficiently  perfect  state,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  to  be  capable  of  faithful 
restoration.  This  find  was  most  unsuspected 
and  singular.  Other  equally  valuable  discoveries 
were  made  in  this  church  during  this  dreadful 
prooess  of  destructive  restoration  which  Mr. 
Stevenson  and  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings  so  much  condemn.  Alas  ! all 
the  results,  in  the  instance  I have  mentioned, 
were  obtained  by  the  sweeping  away  of  those 
high  pews,  and  the  antiquarian  interest  of  the 
church  increased  twofold  thereby. 

Most  thoughtful  men  will  admit  that  the 
Society  alluded  to  really  had  a raison  d’Stre,  and 
that  in  some  instances  ohurch  restoration  has 
been  destructive  of  all  ancient  features.  But  I 
believe  that  I am  but  echoing  the  opinions  of 
many  others  when  I say  that  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
clever,  well-written  paper  was  yet  extremely 
disappointing,  owing  to  the  reiteration  of  the  old 
time-worn  objections  to  restoration.  To  those 
whose  praotioe  leads  them  constantly  into  all 
these  details  of  restoration,  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
strained  arguments  appear  quite  illogical. 

Edmund  B.  Pebrey. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS’  CONFERENCE. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  state,  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper,  that  the  sub-committee 
having  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
meetings  devoted  to  the  subject  of  quantities  at 
the  approaching  conference  will  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive definite  propositions  or  suggestions  for 
discussion,  and  also  the  names  of  gentlemen 
proposing  to  speak  thereat,  in  order  that  the 
proceedings  may  be  duly  arranged.  Amongst 
other  subjects  the  expediency  and  desirability  of 
quantities  forming  part  of  the  contract,  where 
they  have  been  prepared  by  the  architect  of  the 
building,  will  receive  consideration. 

J.  Douglass  Mathews,  F.R.I.B.A. 


THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Sir, — No  contribution  to  the  controversy  respecting  this 
unhappy  contest  could  have  been  more  opportune,  or  more 
likely  tu  so  effectually  influence  the  electors  as  to  reuder 
the  result  no  longer  doubtful,  than  the  short  letter  of 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Kdis,  F.8.A.,  which  appeared  in  jour 
o flumns  of  last  week. 

Both  candidates  are  members  of  a chartered  society 
which  is  governed  by  laws  made  by  the  members  in 
general  meeting  under  the  authority  of  the  Charter,  and 
aome  three  years  ago  both  were  members  of  'he  governing 
boiy  on  whom  the  Charter  places  the  duty  of  carrying  out 
the  lawa  made  by  the  members. 

By  the  operation  of  those  laws,  and  the  vote3  of  the 
members  in  general  meeting,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  was 
placed  in  the  position  that,  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Which- 
cord  as  president,  he  would  have  become  senior  vice- 
president,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  now, 
by  the  operation  of  the  same  laws,  be  the  official  candidate 
lor  election  ns  president,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
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under  such  circumstances  his  election  wou’d  have  been 
the  unanimous  act  of  the  whole  body. 

Mr.  Street  thought  fit  to  resign  his  position  on  the 
governing  body,  and  thus,  by  his  own  voluntary  act,  he 
sacrificed  the  possibility  of  so  becoming  president,  under 
the  present  constitution,  without  subverting  the  principle 
of  those  laws  to  which  he,  in  common  with  all  other  mem- 
bers, is  subject.* 

Had  this  resignation  arisen,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Edis.from 
“ his  disinclination  to  accept  any  nomination  by  mere 
order  of  seniority  under  the  new  by-law  ” the  proper 
course  would  have  been  for  him  or  those  who  think  with 
him,  such  as  the  unknown  but  “ influential  body  of  the 
Fellows"  ofthe  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Edisand  Mr.  Spiers, 
at  some  convenient  opportunity  during  the  last  two  years 
to  have  taken  the  steps  provided  by  tho  laws  for  inducing 
the  members  to  alter  the  by-law  which  they  dislike. 

Had  Mr.  8treet  regretted  the  false  step  of  lesignation, 
there  must  have  been  opportunities  by  which  he  might 
have  again  constitutionally  taken  his  place  among  the 
vice-presidents,  and  the  impending  contest  might  then 
easily  have  been  avoided,  and  his  "prominent  claims" 
received  that  recognition  which  they  certainly  pre-emi- 
nently merit,  but  which  seems  to  bo  not  possible  now. 

Whatever  the  relative  meritsof  tho  two  candidates  may 
be,  there  cannot  be  any  question  upon  whom  the  respon- 
sibility rests  of  having  originated  a contest  which  in  any 
event  cannot  but  have  a prejudicial  influence  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  Institute,  and  which,  by  a due  respect 
for  its  constitution,  might  easily  have  been  avoided;  and 
Mr.  Edis's  lettor  should  have  the  conclusive  result  of  deter- 
mining all  desiring  to  maintain  order  and  respect  for 
authority  to  support  Mr.  Horace  Jones. 

Onlooker. 


THE  LEITH  IMPROVEMENT  SCHEME. 

Sir,— In  your  paper  lately,  the  Leith  Town  Council 
advertised  a competition  for  their  proposed  improvement 
scheme.  They  evidently  want  “ something  for  nothing," 
anl  the  conditions  will  be  viewed,  no  doubt,  with  amaze- 
ment, if  not  with  indignation. 

The  area  embraced  uader  this  scheme  is  9-08  acres,  and 
over  700  separate  dwellings  must  be  provided.  Tue  main 
street  wilt  oe  about  1,500  ft.  long,  with  side-streets,  and 
several  present  ones  widened.  Flans  must  show  all  the 
sewers,  drains,  and  sanitary  arrangements. 

Working  plans  drawn  to  a scale  of  10  ft.  to  1J  in.  for 
tenements  of  dwelling-houses,  not  exceeding  four  stories 
in  height,  of  one,  two,  and  three  apartments,  respectively, 
with  all  conveniences ; also  plans  for  a better  class  m 
same  streets.  A detailed  statement  of  the  proposed 
materials,  and  the  estimated  cost  per  house,  and  eleva- 
tions, along  with  several  sections  of  the  street,  4c. 

No.  4 of  the  General  Conditions  reads  : "A  premium  of 
1001.  will  be  paid  to  the  author  of  the  desigu  whioh  is 
considered  first  in  merit;  a premium  of  501.  to  the 
author  of  the  design  considered  second  in  merit ; and  a 
premium  of  251.  to  the  author  ofthe  design  third  in  merit; 
and  on  payment  of  these  premiums  the  respective  designs 
shall  become  the  absolute  property  ofthe  provost,  magis- 
trates, and  town  council,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ 
their  own  architect  or  surveyor  to  lay  out  the  ground 
in  accordance  with  any  ot  the  selected  designs,  and  to 
furnish  copies  of  any  ot  tho  designs  selected  to  feuars 
and  others.  The  un;eleoted  plans  will  be  returned  to 
their  authors,  if  applied  for,  without  remuneration." 

Tne  sting  is  iu  the  tail.  Certainly  this  is  something 
new,  even  in  competitions,  th»t  an  architect  should  bo 
ottered  so  sm*ll  a premium  for  the  amount  of  work 
required,  and  then  h s plans  handed  over  to  speculators 
and  others  to  be  carried  out. 

This  ought  to  make  architects  think  before  encou- 
raging such  competit.ons.  Art. 


STAINED  OAK  WOOD. 

Sir, — “ W.  S.”  asks  whether  staining  new 
oak  prevents  the  natural  darkening  by  age  ? 
The  query  is  scarcely  a clear  one.  1 can  take  a 
piece  of  ordinary  wainscot  and,  by  the  fumes  of 
ammonia,  make  it  so  that  no  architect  in  Eng- 
land, perhaps,  can  tell  it  from  oak  hundreds  of 
years  old.  The  end  that  age  gives  honestly  may 
thus  be  attained  at  onoe  by  a chemical  process. 
What  more  can  be  done  or  wished  for?  Person- 
ally,  1 like  oak  left  from  the  tool,  without  stain, 
wax,  oil,  or  anything  upon  it,  and  think  that 
thus  left  it  tones  down  the  best  of  beautiful 
colours  ultimately.  But  opinions  differ,  and  in 
some  instances,  staining  may  be  both  useful  and 
advantageous.  Here  is  a case  in  point.  A year 
or  so  ago  I made  some  particularly  rich  stalls, 
&o.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ross, 
architect,  of  Inverness,  for  a beautiful  little 
church  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Nevis,  in  the  Highlands. 
The  district  is  a wild  one,  about  sixty-four  miles 
from  the  nearest  railway  Btation,  and  many  of 
the  worshipping  ooDgregation  are  proportionately 
rude.  Elaborately  carved  oak  is  a rarity  in  those 
parts,  and  so  it  came  about  that  every  carious 
Highland  lad  and  every  bonnie  lass  who  entered 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  rubbed  their  dirty  paws 
(or  dainty  fingers,  as  the  sex  might  be)  over  the 
oak-work  with  such  regular  persistency  that  in 
six  months’  time  the  wood  fairly  became  beastly 
dirty.  Acting  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Ross, 
members  of  my  staff  have  recently  toned  these 
stalls  and  the  other  chanoel  fittings  down  to  the 
colour  of  old  oak,  dull  wax  polishing  them  after- 
wards. The  result  is  surprisingly  euooessful. 
The  waxen  polish  prevents  dirt  entering  the 
grain,  and  the  darkest  colour  hides  any  mess 
that  otherwise  would  seem  an  eyesore. 

Harry  Hems. 


* This  is  not  precisely  correct.  The  right  to  propose  a 
substitute  for  the  name  forwarded  by  the  Council  remains 
with  the  Fellows. 
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BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Sir,— Mr.  F.  Ball,  who  writes  upon  this  sub- 
ject at  page  459,  tells  us  that  he  does  so  “ as  a 
practical  man  who  has  studied  the  subject  for 
many  years.”  He  must  excuse  me,  however, 
as  another  “ practical  man,”  for  differing  from 
him  in  his  conclusions.  Se  far  as  I can  judge 
from  his  letter,  Mr.  Ball  simply  advooates  the 
hot- water  cistern  alongside  the  cold  one,  as  being 
better  and  safer  than  the  cold  cistern  with  the 
hot- water  tank  in  the  kitchen.  Now.  I published 
illustrations  of  both  plans  above  eight  years  ago, 
and  they  will  be  Been  reproduced  on  page  130 
of  my  book  on  “ Plumbing,”  so  that  I have  had 
my  attention  often  directed  to  the  subject  since. 
And  while  I admit  that  with  the  large  open 
kitchen  boiler,  the  hot-water  cistern,  as  advocated 
by  Mr.  Ball  generally  does  very  well,  yet,  for 
small  boilers  and  close  kitchen  ranges,  the  hot 
cistern,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Ball,  is  dangerous, 
and  the  close  tank  in  kitchen  safer  in  this  latter 
case.  By  combining  tank  in  kitchen  with  the  hot 
cistern,  as  explained  by  me  at  page  389  of  your 
issue  for  March  2Gth,  the  maximum  of  safety 
would  be  obtained  along  with  less  danger  from 
freezing.  Further,  if  the  water  in  the  cold 
cistern  is  not  used  for  culinary  purposes,  the  U 
pipe  junction  might  be  dispensed  with  and  a 
side  junction, — which  would  be  less  liable  to 
freeze, — made,  with  a flap-valve,  lying  at  an 
angle,  fixed  upon  the  hot  cistern  end  of  the  short 
connecting- pipe.  W.  P.  Buchan. 


CRYSTAL  DAMASK  PAPERS. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  some  speci- 
mens that  were  submitted  to  us  of  what  are 
termed  Crystal  Damask  Papers,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Wm.  Cunnington  & Co.,  of  Park- 
walk,  Chelsea.  The  chief  feature  in  these 
papers  is  the  introduction  of  a permanent 
crystal  surface,  producing  a soft  mellow  light, 
which  harmonises  with  the  colours  employed, 
and  heightens  their  effect.  Some  of  them, 
especially  those  in  light  grey  colours,  have  a 
silvery  lustre  which  is  very  agreeable.  The 
material  is  non-metallic,  and  doe3  not  change 
in  colour.  In  some  instances  the  application  of 
gold  gives  additional  richnes3 ; but  this  is  not 
essential. 

Many  of  the  patterns  are  printed  on  delicately 
coloured  grounds,  and  are  specially  suitable  for 
drawing-room  decoration,  and  their  cost  seems 
very  reasonable. 


A LIBEL  CASE. 

A Sheriff’s  Court  was  held  recently  at  the 
Castle  of  Lincoln,  before  the  Acting  Under- 
Sheriff,  to  assess  the  damages  in  an  action  for 
libel,  Watkins  v.  Reeve.  From  the  opening,  it 
appeared  that  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  William  Watkins, 
who  is  an  architect,  who  had  been  in  practice 
for  a period  of  about  sixteen  years,  found  himself 
compelled  to  bring  an  action  against  Mr.  William 
Reeve,  a plumber  carrying  on  business  in  Lin- 
coln, to  recover  damages  for  what  he  thought  a 
most  unwarrantable  lioel  which  Mr.  Reeve  had 
thought  fit  to  publish  against  him.  Mr. 
Watkins  had  been  connected  with  a number  of 
works  in  Lincoln  as  architect.  Amongst  others 
there  were  the  building  of  the  new  Dispensary 
in  Silver-street  for  the  committee  of  that  insti- 
tution, the  building  of  additions  to  the  Lincoln 
Union  Workhouse,  and  the  building  of  Board 
Schools  in  the  parish  of  Bracebridge,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  he  had  been  employed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ellison,  vicar  of  Bracebridge,  to  make 
some  additions  to  his  private  house  in  that 
parish.  . The  letter  which  formed  the  subjeot  of 
the  action  was  dated,  “ Lincoln,  2nd  August, 
1880,’  was  addressed  to  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Ellison] 
vicar  of  Bracebridge,  and  was  as  follows  : — 

Sir.— The  architect  who  has  done  the  Dispensary  and 
Union  in  excessive  charges  for  quantities  and  ‘ Lytho^rs- 
phy'  has  also  done  the  Bracebridge  School  Board  and 
yourself  by  charging  2,j  per  cent,  for  quantities,  and  ten 
times  the  cost  of  Lythography,  the  latter  being  done  by  a 
boy  in  his  office  he  has  charged  you  1(M.  for  Lythography. 

Yours,  &c.,  Miles  Bor." 

A considerable  amount  of  evidence  was  given, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  an  apology  had  been 
offered  late  in  the  case,  and  that  no  damage 
had  yet  been  done  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  publi- 
cation. The  jury  returned  the  damages  at  10Z. 

Messrs.  Watkins  & Scorer,  the  plaintiff’s  firm, 
have  since  published  a letter  charging  two  other 
architects,  well-known  inhabitants  of  Lincoln, 
with  being  connected  with  this  libel,  and  with 
having  made  an  attack  on  them  by  the  publica- 


tion of  other  anonymous  letters  asserting  that 
Messrs.  Watkins  & Scorer  had  in  certain  cases 
made  exorbitant  charges.  It  is  a regrettable 
matter,  and  should  be  set  straight  by  a kindly 
friend  of  all  the  parties. 


NON-FULFILMENT  OF  COVENANTS. 

BLYTH  V.  BANKS. 

In  Ibis  case,  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery 
Division,  before  Mr.  Justice  Fry,  a motion  was  made  for 
the  committal  to  prison  of  the  defendant  for  neglecting  to 
perform  his  undertaking  to  complete  in  a specified  way  a 
house  on  the  Bromley  Park  Estate,  in  Kont.  The  plaintiff 
was  the  freeholder  of  a plot  of  ground,  the  freehold  of 
which  he  sold  in  1878  to  the  defendant.  The  defendant 
thereupon  built  two  houses  according  to  plans  approved 
by  plaintiff’s  architect.  He  afterwards  began  to  build  a 
house  for  himself  before  the  plaintiff's  architect  hud 
approved  of  the  plans.  In  consequence  of  the  plans  not 
being  approved,  the  building  was  stopped,  and  subsequent 
plans  were  also  not  approved.  The  defendant,  proceeding 
with  the  erection  of  the  house,  an  action  was  commenced 
against  him  by  the  plaintiff,  and  on  an  injunction  being 
sought  he  gave  an  undertaking  to  alter  the  building,  and 
complete  it  in  accordance  with  planB  and  elevations  to  be 
approved  by  another  architect  of  whom  the  plaintiff 
approved.  The  defendant,  howover;  did  not  make  the 
alteration.  In  November  last  a motion  was  made  for  his 
committal,  bnt  it  stood  over  on  a further  undertaking  that 
the  defendant  would  do  whatever  the  architect  might 
specify  as  necessary.  Nothing,  however,  had  since  been 
done.  His  Lordship  said  he  felt  bound,  though  very 
reluctantly,  to  make  the  order  to  commit,  but  suspended 
it  for  ten  days  to  give  time  for  appealing  if  the  defendant 
thought  lit. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wantage. — A meeting  vraj  held  on  the  8tb 
nit.  to  consider  the  question  of  enlarging  the 
parish  church  and  improving  the  heating  and 
ventilating  arrangements.  The  vicar  said  that 
he  found  a minute  of  a vestry  holdeu  in  April, 
1877,  when  it  was  proposed  and  seconded  that 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Butterfield  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  church  be  accepted,  and  that  a 
faculty  be  obtained  and  a subscription  list 
opened,  and  that  the  vicar  aud  churchwardens 
and  a committee  should  do  all  they  oonld  to 
collect  subscriptions.  This  they  had  commenced, 
but  the  vicar  had  changed,  as  had  also  the 
churchwardens ; but  there  were  others  ap- 
pointed in  their  places,  who  had  taken  np  the 
work  with  the  intention  of  carrying  it  on  to  a 
successful  issue.  The  faculty  and  the  plans 
were  both  on  the  table,  and  any  one  who  liked 
could  inspect  them.  It  was  proposed  to  carry 
on  the  chnroh  to  the  extent  of  one  bay  west- 
ward, which  the  architect  told  them  would  give 
additional  seats  for  150  persons.  The  work  was 
estimated  to  cost  1,1001.  Mr.  Butterfield  would 
find  his  own  clerk  of  the  works  to  superintend 
the  building,  as  the  shoring-up  would  have  to  be 
conducted  with  great  care.  It  was  resolved  to 
proceed  with  the  works  at  once. 

Higher  Openshaw. — The  Bishop  of  Manchester 
lias  consecrated  the  new  church  of  St.  Clement’s, 
Higher  Openshaw.  The  style  adopted  is  that 
of  the  Geometrical  period  of  English  Gothic 
architecture.  The  nave  is  of  six  bays,  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  divided  therefrom  by 
Btone  arcades,  simply  but  effectively  monlded 
supported  by  stone  pillars  relieved  by  Runcorn 
stone,  and  having  richly  moulded  capitals  and 
bases.  It  is  lighted  by  four  lofty  windows  in 
the  western  gable  with  iraceried  heads,  atd  by 
a lofty  clearstory.  The  arcades  contain  in  each 
bay  a three-light  window  with  trefoil  heads. 
The  two  eide  aisles  are  of  good  height,  and 
are  roofed  by  a lean-to  against  tho  clearstory 
wall  above.  Tho  aisles  nre  fnlly  lighted  by 
sixteen  side  windows  and  two  at  the  west  end. 
Quasi-transepts  are  formed  by  gabling  the  two 
easternmost  bays  of  aisles,  aud  a large  three- 
light  window  is  placed  high  in  each  gable,  thus 
forming  an  effective  break  in  the  grouping  of 
the  whole.  East  of  the  transepts  are  situated, 
on  the  north,  the  clergy  vestry,  &o.,  and  on  the 
south,  the  organ  chamber,  the  latter  opening 
into  church  and  ohancel  by  spaoious  arches, 
with  screen-work  introduced.  The  chancel, 
22  feet  in  width,  is  fitted  up  with  ohoir  stalls  of 
pitch  pine.  Eastwardly  the  ohanoel  ends  in  an 
octagonal  apse,  the  three  bays  of  which  contain 
each  a two-light  window  with  traceried  heads. 
The  ohancel  arch  iB  richly  moulded,  and  springs 
from  monlded  capitals  with  red  Mansfield 
shafts  upon  monlded  and  carved  bases  and 
oorbels.  Internally  the  dimensions  of  the  church 
are  Extreme  length,  119  fo.  by  a width  of 
52  ft. ; the  nave  from  floor  to  ridge  is  nearly 
50  ft.,  and  the  chancel  46  ft.  The  walls  inter- 
nally are  plastered  between  stonework,  and 
open-timbered  roofs  have  been  adopted.  Durn- 
ford  parpoints  are  used  throughout  the  exterior 


with  Yorkshire  dressings  to  all  windows  and 
angles.  Accommodation  has  been  provided  for 
648  worshippers.  The  contractors  for  the 
superstructure  were  Messrs.  Wilson,  Toft,  & 
Huntley,  Messrs.  Cordingly  & Stopford  doing 
the  masons’  work.  On  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  site  a vicarage  is  to  be  built,  and  this,  with 
the  tower  of  the  church,  will  be  proceeded  with 
when  funds  justify  the  outlay,  so  as  to  complete 
the  original  designs  for  the  whole  group  of 
buildings.  The  whole  of  the  works  were 
executed  from  designs  prepared  by  Messrs. 
George  Enticknap  & Walter  K.  Booth,  of  Man- 
chester. The  estimated  cost  of  the  works  uuder 
the  present  contract,  exclusive  of  the  to.ver,  is 
about  5,350 1.  The  alabaster  pulpit,  pitch-pine 
reading-desk,  and  lectern,  with  carved  stone 
font,  all  of  rich  design,  are  the  gifts  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Bowers,  of  Warren  Hall, 
Chester. 

Rock,  near  Bewdley. — The  restoration  of  the 
tower  of  Rock  Church  has  jast  been  completed. 
When  it  was  resolved  last  summer  to  take  the 
work  in  hand,  the  tower  was  found  to  be  in  a 
most  dangerous  condition  as  regards  the  upper 
portion,  and,  owing  to  the  roof  being  thoroughly 
rotten,  the  wet  found  its  way  into  the  bell- 
framing and  floors  beneath,  which  were  rapidly 
decaying.  It  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild 
the  upper  portion  from  the  top  of  the  belfry 
windows,  put  on  a new  lead  roof,  renew  tho 
tracery  in  several  windows,  and  generally 
restore,  where  needed,  down  to  the  ground. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Porter,  of  Malvern,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Martin  B.  Buckle,  architect. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BOILDING  NEWS 

East  Grinstead. — A new  Wesleyan  Methodist 
church  has  been  opened  here  by  the  President 
of  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  The  church,  which 
will  accommodate  300  people,  is  45  ft.  long  by 
31  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  has  a small  end  gallery. 
The  masonry  to  the  front  is  of  local  sandstone 
rock-faced,  relieved  with  Bath-stone  windows 
and  dressings.  Tho  Btyle  is  Githio;  plate- 
tracery  is  used  in  all  the  front  windows.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  plain  brown  tiles.  There 
is  a small  tower  carried  to  a height  of  56  ft., 
the  lower  part  being  in  masonry,  and  finished 
from  a height  of  30  ft.  above  ground  with  plain 
tile  roof.  Attached  to  the  church  are  a school- 
room 21  ft.  square,  two  vestries,  ministers’  lava- 
tory, copper-room,  boys’  and  girls’  w.c.’s,  &c. 
Internally  the  roof  of  the  church  is  open- 
timbered.  The  platform  is  in  carved  and 
monlded  oak ; the  gallery  front  in  pitch-pine. 
White  cathedral  glass  is  used  throughout.  The 
church  and  schoolroom  are  heated  when  neces- 
sary by  Constantine’s  hot-air  apparatus.  The 
contract  for  the  buildings,  exclusive  of  boundary 
walls,  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Charlwood  Bros.,  of 
East  Grinstead,  at  1,277J.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
S.  W.  Houghton,  of  Southborongh,  Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Pendleton.  — The  opening  services  of  the 
Brunswick  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Pendleton,  were 
to  take  place  on  Good  Friday.  The  new  building 
is  of  stone,  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a tower  and 
spire,  and  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  R.  K. 
Freeman,  architect,  Bolton.  The  length  of  the 
edifice  is  96  ft.,  the  interior  (omitting  space 
occupied  by  the  vestries  and  organ-chamber) 
being  76  ft.  long.  The  width  is  55  ft.  in  the 
body,  and  75  ft.  between  the  transepts,  which 
constitute  an  important  feature  in  the  interior 
arrangements.  The  roofs  are  of  steep  pitch. 
Seats  are  provided  for  nearly  1,200  persons, 
the  arrangement  being  in  a radiating  form 
from  the  pulpit  or  rostrum,  the  transepts 
having  been  introduced  in  order  to  increase 
the  width  and  to  bring  the  audience  as  much  as 
possible  around  the  preacher.  The  floor  falls 
somewhat  towards  the  pulpit.  A lecture-hall 
adjoins  the  chapel  on  the  north  side,  and  in  it  is 
sitting  accommodation  for  about  160  persons. 
The  oost  of  the  building  has  been  between 
11,000Z.  and  12.000Z.,  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  R.  Neill  & Son,  Strange- 
ways,  Manchester. 


The  King  of  Greece  has  appointed  Mr. 
J.  W.  Benson,  of  Ludgate-bill  and  Old  Bond- 
street,  goldsmith  and  jeweller  to  the  Royal 
Court.  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson  has  just  completed  a 
medal  of  honour  bearing  a well-executed  head 
of  his  Majesty. 
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SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

HaUfa  . — The  Lee  Mount  Board  Schools,  built 
for  the  Halifax  School  Board,  and  adjoining  the 
new  Shroggs  Park,  now  in  course  of  being  laid 
out  by  the  Corporation,  have  been  opened.  The 
schools  accommodate  650  children  in  three 
departments,  and  are  planned  on  the  “ corridor  ” 
principle,  all  the  rooms  opening  from  a centre 
corridor  running  the  whole  length  of  the  build- 
ing. Teachers’  rooms  are  provided  for  each 
department.  The  frontage  of  the  school  is 
ornamentally  laid  out,  and  the  playgrounds  are 
to  the  back  of  the  buildings  towards  the  south- 
west. Covered  play-sheds  are  provided  for  each 
department,  and  a caretaker’s  house  (detached) 
is  built  between  the  boys’  and  infants’  play- 
grounds. The  style  of  architecture  is  a version 
of  Early  Pointed.  In  the  centre  of  the  building 
and  over  the  infants’  front  entrance  a tower  and 
spire,  rising  to  a height  of  80  ft.,  is  conspicuous, 
while  the  frontage  is  broken  up  by  gables  and 
parapets.  The  cost  has  been  about  5,3262., 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  site,  the  furnishings 
and  architect's  commission,  and  clerk  of  works’ 
salary.  All  the  contractors  are  of  Halifax,  viz., 
masons,  Fearnley  & Futh  ; carpenter  and  joiner, 
Thos.  Tully;  plumbers  and  glaziers,  Akroyd  & 
Mills ; plasterers  and  slaters,  Bancroft  & Son ; 
heating  apparatus,  Naylor;  painter,  Jas. 
Spencer.  Messrs.  Leeming  & Leeming,  of 
Halifax,  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  R.  F. 
Bryan  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Portsmouth.  — Ihe  Omega-street  schools  are 
designed  to  accommodate  923  children  in  three 
departments  : — 284  boys,  284  girls,  and  355 
infants.  The  buildings  are  arranged  in  two 
blocks,  the  infants’  Bchool  being  a one-storey 
building.  The  boys’  and  girls’  schools  are 
arranged  for  senior  and  junior  departments. 
The  area  of  the  site  is  3,155  yds.,  and,  as  it  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  roads,  every  con- 
venience for  access  is  obtained,  with  ample  light 
and  ventilation.  The  total  coBt  of  the  buildings, 
including  caretaker’s  residence,  teachers’  rooms, 
boundary  walls,  and  playgrounds,  is  7,2001.,  ora 
little  under  81.  per  head.  Mr.  Aroh.  H.  Ford, 
Assoo.  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Portsmouth,  is  the 
architect. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

London. — The  new  Church  of  the  Dominioans 
now  building  at  Haverstock-hill  has  just  received 
a portion  of  its  painted  glass.  In  the  lady- 
chapel  the  wheel-window  has  been  filled  with  a 
representation  of  the  Ropary,  and  in  the  west 
end  is  a two-light  window,  containing  the  figures 
of  SS.  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Erkouwold, 
first  abbot  of  Westminster.  Both  windows  are 
from  the  studios  of  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Howard. 

Thurgarton. — Two  three-light  windows  have 
been  placed  in  the  Priory  Church  of  Thurgarton, 
Notts,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Richard  Mil- 
ward,  by  his  widow  and  family.  The  subject  of 
one  is  the  “ Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,” 
and  the  other  is  a figure  of  “ Christ  as  the  great 
Teacher  ” in  the  centre  light,  with  his  “ Disciples 
James  and  John  ” in  the  side-lights.  They  are 
from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Crossly,  decorator, 
Newark. 


Moolis. 

Lighthouse  Construction  and  Illumination.  By 
Thomas  Stevenson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  London 
and  New  York : Spon.  1881. 

Moke  interesting  to  the  professional  than  to  the 
general  reader,  and  dealing  at  much  greater 
length  with  the  subject  of  the  illumination  than 
with  that  of  the  construction  of  lighthouses,  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  book  will  claim  a permanent  place 
in  any  library  that  includes  works  on  physical 
science.  The  author  is  a member  of  a family  of 
lighthouse  engineers.  Robert  Stevenson,  the 
first  of  the  group  (who  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Robert  Stephenson,  the  son  of  George 
Stephenson,  the  inventor  of  the  railway),  whose 
life,  written  by  his  son  David,  was  engineer  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses,  and 
was  the  architect  of  the  famous  Bell-rock  Light- 
house, which  may  be  considered  as  the  boldest 
work  accomplished  by  human  hands  at  the  time 
of  its  erection.  The  tale  of  its  construction, 
told  in  the  simple  language  of  its  builder,  hae 
all  the  charm  of  romance. 

While  Btinting  the  account  of  lighthouse  con- 
struction to  the  limits  of  a single  chapter,  Mr 
Stevenson  has  given  nine  chapters  to  illumina- 
tion, fog-signals,  and  miscellaneous  subjects 


connected  with  lighthouses.  Here,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say,  he  is  perfectly  at  home.  The  Bevere 
and  condensed  form  in  which  his  pen  delights  is 
a-ppropriate  to  the  purely  scientific  nature  of  the 
greater  part  of  these  inquiries.  The  present 
moment  is  apt  for  the  publication  of  suoh  a 
work  ; for,  in  another  quarter  of  a century,  it  is 
probable  that  the  perfection  of  the  electric  light 
will  have  become  such  as  to  leave  to  the 
beautiful  inventions  of  Augustin  and  Leonor 
Fresnel,  Lepaute,  Letourneau,  Tabouret,  and 
others,  little  but  historic  interest. 

The  elegant  expedient  of  denoting  the  identity 
of  a lighthouse  by  the  colour  or  colours  of  its 
lights  has  long  been  known  to  be  attended  with 
one  great  disadvantage.  The  most  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  subject  is  due  to  M.  Rey- 
naud,  and  further  experiments  appear  to  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  The  upshot  is, 
that  for  a red  and  a white  light  to  be  seen  at  an 
equal  distance,  the  former  must  have  at  least 
four  times  aB  much  initial  intensity  as  the  latter. 
But  this  is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that  signals 
given  by  white  lights  alone  are  four  times  as 
powerful  as  those  given  by  a combination  of 
colours.  It  seems  an  indisputable  inference 
that  the  use  of  coloured  lights  will  hereafter  be 
confined  to  those  situations  where  the  signal  is 
to  be  sighted  within  a small  distance,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  variations  of  course  at  the  imme- 
diate entranoe  of  a harbour. 

As  to  the  light  of  the  future,  as  far  as  sea 
signals  are  concerned,  the  electric  light,  Mr. 
Stevenson  refers  to  the  valuable  account  given 
by  Mr.  Douglass  to  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  and  published  in  vol.  lvii.  of  their 
Proceedings.  ‘IFrom  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  fogs  on  the  ooasts  of  this  country,  and  the 
suddenness  with  which  they  come  on,  it  is  ob- 
viously of  importance  that  all  lights  should  be 
of  as  great  penetrative  power  as  possible.  But 
there  are  certain  headlands  which,  from  their 
commanding  geographical  position,  require  more 
than  others  to  be  marked  by  lights  of  higher 
power.  Although  such  sea  stations  could,  no 
doubt,  be  lighted  up  with  oil  bo  as  to  be  made 
of  great  efficiency,  yet  if  a better  radiant  than 
an  oil  flame  can  be  got,  it  ought  to  be  applied  at 
all  those  great  sslient  points  of  the  coast. 
Now  the  magneto-electric  light,  from  its 
remarkable  brilliance  and  splendour,  possesses 
the  strongest  claims.”  Mr.  Stevenson,  however, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  applicability  of  this  light 
to  lighthouso  illumination  requires  further  test- 
ing. While  to  near  observers  its  brilliance  and 
intensity  are  most  striking  and  undeniable,  “ it 
has  been  and  is  still  asserted  that  at  great 
distances  the  oil  light  maintains  its  power  more 
fully  than  the  eleotrio.  Such  a phenomenon, 
certainly,  seems  to  be  very  improbable  ; yet  the 
subject  in  the  present  Btate  of  our  knowledge  is 
not  one  for  dogmatic  assertion,  because  it  may 
be  the  case  that  the  rays  proceeding  from  the 
electric  light  suffer  so  much  greater  loss  from 
absorption  in  passing  through  an  obstructive 
medium  than  those  of  an  oil  flame,  that  the  oil 
lights,  if  of  equal  initial  power,  may,  after  all, 
be  the  more  powerful  of  the  two  at  great  dis- 
tances.” 

M.  Petit,  chief  of  the  hydrographic  service 
at  Antwerp,  informed  Professor  Tyndall  that  he 
made  a special  study  of  the  electric  lights  at 
the  South  Foreland,  in  1872,  and  that  the 
immense  superiority  of  the  electric  over  the  oil 
light  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  first 
reached  its  geographical  range  seventy-five 
times  out  of  100,  while  the  second  reached  it 
only  twenty-nine  times  out  of  100.  In  hazy 
weather,  M.  Petit  remarks,  the  electric  light 
was  visible  at  a distance  of  16-jU  miles,  while 
the  Ostend  light  was  cut  off  at  a distance  of 
9^j  miles. 

With  regard  to  Professor  Babbage’s  numerical 
system  of  distinguishing  lights,  as  modified  by 
Sir  William  Thomson  in  1873,  we  fear  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  makes  out  a strong  case  against  that 
whiob,  to  a non-nautical  man,  has  seemed  one 
of  the  most  elegant  applications  of  modern 
science  to  the  safeguard  of  the  sailor.  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  it  may  be  remembered,  proposed  to 
signal  the  initial  letter  or  letters  of  the  name  of 
each  lighthouse  by  longer  or  shorter  flashes  of 
light,  on  the  Morse  system.  It  would  thus,  he 
urged,  be  made  impossible  that  one  lighthouse 
should  be  mistaken  for  another.  As  Sir  William 
is  himself  a yachtsman,  the  recommendation 
came  with  even  more  force  than  that  due  to  his 
scientific  eminence.  It  has  not,  however,  met 
the  acceptance  of  either  the  Trinity  House  oi 
the  other  lighthouse  authorities.  Mr.  Stevenson 
now  urges  that  the  grand  requisite  of  all  sea1 
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lights  is  penetrative  power,  and  that  this  power 
is  greatly  reduced  by  making  all  lights  inter- 
mittent. He  further  urges  that  it  is  the  non- 
visibility,  and  not  the  mistaking,  of  lights  that 
is  the  cause  of  Bhipwreck.  In  the  four  years 
succeeding  1851,  out  of  203  shipwrecks  on  the 
Scottish  coasts,  133  occurred  by  night ; and  in 
only  two  of  these  was  it  even  alleged  that  the 
lights,  when  seen,  were  not  recognised.  In  case 
of  the  general  adoption  of  Morse  lights,  Mr. 
Stevenson  thinks  that  the  sailor  would  be  rather 
perplexed  than  otherwise,  and  that  “ he  would, 
without  a book  of  reference  and  careful  watch- 
ing of  the  number  and  order  of  recurrence  of 
the  long  dashes  and  short  dots,  be  entirely  mis- 
led.” We  cannot  see  that  he  is  likely  to  be  mis- 
led by  one  kind  of  flashing  light  rather  than  by 
another.  But  we  cannot  impugn  the  conclusion 
“ that  lights  should  be  distinguished  either  by 
purely  optical  characteristics, — i.e.,  by  appear- 
ances whioh  are  at  once  appreciable  by  the  eye, 
— or  else  by  widely  different  periods  of  time,  and 
not  by  minute  optical  phenomena  exhibited  in 
rapid  succession,  which  require  to  be  counted, 
or  at  least  very  carefully  noted,  so  that  their 
meaning  may  be  understood.” 


History  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  Great  Britain. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  C.SS.R.  Two 
vols.  Kegan  Paul  Co. 

These  two  volumes,  quite  outside  of  doctrinal 
and  liturgical  subjects,  which  do  not  concern 
our  pages,  contain  so  much  curious  archaeolo- 
gical  learning  and  information  that  we  consider 
a brief  notice  of  these  points  will  prove  interest- 
ing to  our  antiqnarian  readers.  Speaking  of  the 
earliest  Christian  churches,  the  author  traces 
them  from  the  rude  log  huts  and  timber  churches 
of  Pope  Gregory’s  time,  the  occasional  stone 
churches  of  which  Bede  writes,  adorned,  as 
Benet  Biscop  arranged,  by  skilled  workmen  from 
Gaul,  until,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  great 
churches  of  Malmesbury,  Worcester,  York, 
Ripon,  &c-,  arose.  The  splendour  of  the  metal- 
work, the  hangings,  and  the  vestments  which 
adorned  these  churches  would  be  difficult  to 
understand  did  we  forget  the  immense  plunder 
taken  from  the  ancient  Britons  by  the  conquering 
Christians.  The  altar  was  in  these  churches  the 
oentral  object,  and  no  adornment  of  gold  or 
precious  woven  stuffs  was  considered  excessive. 
No  rule  as  to  the  actual  material  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  altar  was  laid  down,  excepting  that 
the  Blab  itself  was  bound  to  be  of  stone.  The 
frontal  in  these  early  times  was  uuadorned,  but 
embossed  plates  of  metal,  or  hangings  of  stuffs, 
were  disposed  about  it,  more  or  less  sumptuous 
as  the  festival  demanded.  Many  altars,  some- 
times very  small,  stood  in  small  apsidal 
chapels,  or  against  detached  piers  or  columns, 
or  even  in  the  triforia.  Alcuin  says  there 
were  thirty  in  the  cathedral  church  of  York, 
but  the  high-altar  was  always  specially 
marked  out  by  its  cancelli  or  inclosure,  and  its 
ciborium  or  canopy.  Beneath  this  canopy  was 
suspended  from  its  dome  the  receptacle  for 
the  Eucharist,  known  as  the  chrismal,  the 
repositorium,  &c.  At  a later  period  (thirteenth 
century)  the  Host  was  not  only  suspended,  but 
the  pyx  in  whioh  it  lay  was  closed  under  lock 
and  key,  as  is  shown  in  the  Constitution  of 
Quivil,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1287 ; and  by  a curious 
story,  quoted  by  the  learned  Abbe  Migne,  from 
Raineri,  a monk  at  Liege,  1182.  The  “ Taber- 
nacle,” now  universally  used  for  the  reservation 
of  the  Host  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  was  of 
a later  period,  though  it  is  just  possible  the 
aumbries  in  the  chancels  of  our  parish  churches 
may  have  been  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
earliest  undoubted  mention  of  a tabernacle  on 
an  altar  is  in  King’s  College  Chapel  at  Aberdeen, 
1542.  Aumbries  in  Scotland,  of  about  the  same 
date,  seem  to  have  been  used  for  depositing  the 
Host,  but  there  are  reasons  to  suppose  only  as 
Easter  sepulchres,  not  as  tabernacles.  Much 
curious  research  on  the  subject  of  suspended 
pyxes  and  their  silken  canopies,  sanctuary 
lamps,  the  Monstrance  or  Eucharist,  as  it  was 
called  in  Scotland,  on  the  riches  about  the 
altars  of  Mediaeval  churches  generally,  and  of 
the  gifts  of  nobles  and  clergy  both  to  the 
churches  and  the  poor  who  frequented  them, 
affords  a mass  of  curious  and  novel  information 
on  these  and  kindred  subjects.  We  recommend 
this  book  to  archaeological  readers,  and  those 
interested  in  the  study  of  ancient  ritual. 

VARIORUM. 

In  an  article  on  Rome,  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Antiquary,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  finds 
great  fault  with  the  English  engineers  who 
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work  on  the  Continent.  He  says,  as  to  those 
who  brought  the  railway  into  Rome,  that  “ they 
wasted  at  least  10O,O00Z.  of  the  money  of  their 
employers,  and  put  the  municipality  of  Rome 
to  an  enormous  expense  besides,  and  all  for 

nothing.”  Is  this  true  ? “ Eleotrotyping,” 

by  J.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E.  (Crosby  Lockwood  & 
Co.),  is  a systematic  guide  to  the  reproduction 
and  multiplication  of  printing  surfaces  and  works 
of  art  by  the  electro-deposition  of  metals.  It 
is  very  clearly  written,  and  will  be  found  useful. 
“ A Review  of  the  Facts  and  Records  in  Con- 
nexion with  Kitchen  Boiler  Explosions,”  by  S. 
B.  Goslin  (Warner  & Sons,  Crescent  Foundry), 
has  for  its  main  purpose  the  setting  forth  of  the 
merits  of  Randall’s  Patent  Boiler  Safety-valve 
and  Tap,  which  seem  fully  to  deserve  the  good 
things  said  for  them. 


StisaUanea. 

Small-Pox  Hospitals. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute,  on  Wednesday  evening 
last,  Dr.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  delivered  an 
address  on  the  subject  of  the  management  of 
cases  of  small-pox  and  of  other  infectious 
diseases  in  the  metropolis  and  large  towns. 
He  laid  down  the  thesis  that  there  should  be 
no  aggregation  of  infectious  cases  in  large 
central  institutions,  and  described  the  objections 
to  such  aggregation.  He  suggested  that  the 
sanitary  committee  or  authority  in  every  parish 
should  have  all  the  special  centres  of  infection 
in  each  of  its  districts  thoroughly  mapped  out, 
and  that  it  should  know,  on  a calculation  of 
cases  occurring  in  quinquennial  periods,  what 
is  the  permanent  accommodation  required  for 
its  infectious  sick.  He  urged  that  the  required 
accommodation  being  known,  the  local  autho- 
rities should  keep  ready,  at  all  times,  within 
the  parish,  such  necessary  accommodation,  in 
small  hospitals  situated  in  different  parts  of  the 
parish  or  locality.  He  described  the  size,  mode 
of  construction,  and  position  of  such  hospitals  : 
— (a.)  That  each  hospital  should  not  be  larger 
than  is  sufficient  to  reoeive  twenty-four  persons 
at  one  time.  ( b .)  That  each  should  be  con- 
structed on  the  separate  system  for  the  patients, 
(c.)  That  each  should  be  constructed  of  iron,  so 
that  it  may  at  any  time  be  absolutely  purified 
by  fire  throughout  all  its  structure,  (d.)  That  , 
each  should  be  placed  on  the  upper  Btorey  of  a * 
building,  forming,  in  fact,  the  top  story  of  one  j 
or  more  houses,  so  that  it  may  be  lighted  and 
ventilated  directly  from  its  roof,  (e.)  That  all  | 
the  air  that  passes  out  of  the  hospital  when  it  is 
occupied  by  infectious  persons  should  pass 
through  fire.  (/.)  That  eaob  patient  should  bo 
carried  into  the  hospital  by  a valved  lift,  which 
lift  Bhould  pass  through  a shaft,  so  as  to  draw 
up  air  during  its  a?cent,  and  which  should,  when 
required,  be  effective  for  flushing  the  hospital 
with  air. 

New  Shire  Hall  at  Shrewsbury. — The 

Shire  Hall  at  Shrewsbury,  a portion  of  which 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  is  about  to  be 
rebuilt  and  materially  enlarged.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  building  was  resolved  upon  at  a 
meeting  of  the  magistrates  held  last  week, 
when  the  report  of  a committee  which  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  This  committee  stated  that 
they  had  employed  Mr.  T.  M.  Lockwood,  archi- 
tect, who  had  erected  several  buildings  of  a 
similar  character,  to  prepare  designs  for  the 
new  structure.  The  general  design  and 
arrangement  of  the  new  courts,  as  embodied 
in  Mr.  Lockwood’s  plans,  assimilates  to  that  of 
the  Nisi  Prius  Court  at  Chester,  which  Mr. 
Lockwood  carried  out.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  new  building,  which  is  at  once  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  is  35,000Z. 

The  Bedford  New  Law  Courts. — The  new 
Courts  of  Law  for  county  and  borough  purposes, 
which  have  for  some  time  past  been  in  course 
of  erection  at  Bedford,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  architect,  are  now  almost  completed, 
and  last  week  portions  of  them  were  opened  for 
the  transaction  of  sossional  business.  These 
portions  consist  of  the  two  Courts  themselves 
and  the  grand-jury  room.  At  the  opening  of  the 
business  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  Col.  Gilpin,  the 
chairman,  said  he  might  congratulate  the  magis- 
trates aud  the  county  on  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  new  building.  Nor  could  he  help 
congratulating  Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  architect. 

The  Natural  History  Museum,  Crom- 
well-road,  South  Kensington,  will  be  open  free 
on  Easter  Monday,  and  daily  from  that  date. 


“The  Bjat  of  Charon.” — Under  this  title 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  has  produced  a more  im- 
portant picture  than  any  he  has  yet  essayed, 
and  will  exhibit  it  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  this 
present  season.  It  illustrates  the  well-known 
passage  in  the  “ Inferno  ” (canto  iii.),  com- 
mencing (we  use  the  artist’s  own  transla- 
tion) : — 

“ So,  looking  further  onward,  I beheld 
People  who  paused  on  a great  river’s  brink. 

At  which  I spake  : ‘ Master,  concede  to  me 
The  knowledge  who  those  be,  and  why  they  are 
So  eager  to  pass  o’er,  as  I discern 
By  the  dim  help  of  this  discolour'd  light.’ 

Then  he  to  me  : ‘That  matter  thou  mayst  learn 
When  on  the  margement  of  sad  Acheron 
Our  steps  wo  s' ay.’  So,  with  shamed  eyes  and 
veil’d, 

Fearing  that  I offended  by  my  words, 

I moved  on  silent  till  its  banks  we  gain’d  ; 

When,  lo ! a greybeard,  onward  in  a bark 
Furrow'd  and  blanched  with  eld,  came  shouting 
loud  : 

‘ Woe  unto  ye,  spirits  of  men  depraved. 

No  more  to  hope  for  sight  of  gentle  heaven  ! 

I come  to  bear  ye  to  far  other  shores, 

Into  eternal  darkness,  frost  and  heat.’  ” 

Charon,  a powerful  figure,  forma  the  centre  of 
the  picture,  pushing  off  the  boat,  full  of  “ faint 
and  naked  ghosts,”  in  every  attitude  of  despair, 
Love,  however,  still  triumphant  in  the  case  of 
two  of  them ; the  poet  and  his  “ courteous 
master”  stand  on  the  left;  the  figure  of  a 
woman  raising  a knife,  with  a child  at  her  feet, 
suggestive  of  a Medea,  balances  them  on  the 
right ; while  in  the  distance  the  sad  earth 
belches 

“ Lightning  and  wind  in  a vermilion  flame.’’ 

The  painter  may  be  congratulated,  not  alone  on 
a high  endeavour,  but  a worthy  achievement. 

The  Builders’  Accident  insurance  Com- 
pany.— We  would  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  advertisement  of  this  company 
which  appears  on  another  page.  The  society  is 
based  on  mutual  principles  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  employers  engaged  in  the  building 
trades  against  pecuniary  liabilities  in  respect 
of  accidents  to  their  employds.  The  list  of  the 
directorate  includes,  it  will  be  seen,  a number  of 
very  good  names. 

The  National  Fisheries  Exhibition. — 

This  exhibition,  which  bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
great  interest,  is  to  be  opened  on  Easter  Monday 
by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  Class  III., 

! Mr.  J.  B.  Pearce,  of  Norwich,  is  named  as  juror 
: in  the  section  for  architectural  plans. 

■ Manchester  School  of  Art. — The  new 
j building  is  to  be  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Derby 
j on  Wednesday,  the  27th  of  April.  A conver- 
sazione  will  be  afterwards  held  in  the  new 
building. 

The  Art  of  Lace-making. — Mr.  Alan  S. 
Cole  has  commenced  a oourse  of  four  (Cantor) 
lectures  on  this  subject  at  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Two  have  been  given.  The  third  will  be 
delivered  on  the  2nd  of  May. 


TENDERS 

For  building  additions  and  making  alterations  to 
Elysian  Villa,  Church-fields,  Salisbury,  for  Mr.  8.  W. 
Brown.  Mr.  Fred.  Bath,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 


plied : — 

John  Oborne,  Shaftesbury  £1/63  10  0! 

John  Wort,  Salisbury 715  0 0 

A.  J.  Matthews,  Salisbury 705  5 0 

E.  Young  & Sons,  Salisbury 620  0 0 

Edward  Witt,  Salisbury 600  0 0 


Gilbert  Harris,  Salisbury  (accepted)  697  10  6 ! 

For  repairs  to  seven  cottages.  Mill-street,  New  Swindon, 
for  the  Swindon  Permanent  Building  Society.  Mr.  W.  H. 


Read,  architect : — 

Webb  £157  0 0 

Wiltshire  (accepted)  115  0 0 


For  making  certain  alterations  and  additions  at  No.  33, 
High-street,  Swindon,  for  Messrs.  Kinneir  & Tombs, 
solicitors.  Mr.  W.  H.  Read,  architect : — 

Wiltshire  £756  0 0 

Barrett  (accepted)  743  16  0 


For  painting,  decorating,  repairs,  Ac.,  externally,  to 
St.  Phillip’s  Church,  Regent  street,  W.  Messrs.  Lans- 
down  A Harris,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Hernon  £757  0 0 

Bidgood 616  0 0 

Hobson  589  0 0 

11  rad  well 54  > 0 0 

Howard  A Dorrell  495  0 0 

Lea 465  0 0 

For  making  up  roads  and  paving  footpaths  for  the  Acton 
Local  Board  : — 

Palmer»ton-road. 

Rose £608  0 0 


Nowell  A Robson... 

Brav  

Pizzcy 

Ruse  

Nowell  A Robson... 


537  10  0 
494  0 0 


For  erection  of  new  house  for  Mr.  Passmore,  Exeter. 
Mr.  R.  VV.  Best,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Phillips,  Exeter  £4,893  0 0 

Luscombe  A Son,  Exeter  4,950  0 0 

Sharland,  Exeter 4,335  0 0 

Stephens  A flastow,  Bristol*  4,212  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  enlargement  of  Methodist  Free  Church  schools. 
Canning  Town,  E.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect : — 


Fence  and  concrete 


_ , noor. 

Goodman  £1,563  0 0 £109  0 0 

Sargeant  1,449  0 0 97  0 0 

Sawyer  1,444  0 0 90  0 0 

Bangs  A Co 1,-490  0 0 91  0 0 

Horlock 1,393  8 0 85  4 0 


Morter(acceeptecl)  1,300  0 0 88'  0 0 


Aoeepted  for  enlarging  the  Alexaudra-street  Board 
schools,  Goole.  Mr.  William  Watson,  architect:— 


Richard  Elliott  (excavating  brick’and 

stonework) £40116  0 

E.  J.  Rawlins  (slating)  75  0 0 

T.  C.  Tattersall  (plastering)  33  10  10 

Craven  A Loyd  (carpenter  and  joiner’s 

work)  236  18  0 

Francis  Johnson  (plumbing,  glazing, 

ironwork,  and  gasfittings) 212  0 0 

Wales  A Son  (painting) 2L  10  0 


Accepted  for  enlarging  the  Old  Goole  Board  schools,  at 
oole.  Mr.  William  Watson,  architect  : — 

Richard  Elliott  (excavating,  brick,  and 

stonework)  £300  0 0 

George  Stowart  (slating  work) 74  10  0 

T.  C.  Tattersall  (plastering  work)  31  2 -1 

Craven  A Loyd  (carpenter  and  joiner’s 


Francis  Johnson  (plumbing,  glazing, 

ironwork,  and  gasfittings) 67  0 0 

Wales  A Son  (painting) 17  10  0 


Accepted  for  enlarging  the  Market  Tavern,  for  the 
Wakefield  Cocoa  and  Cullee  House  Company  (Limited). 
Mr.  William  Watson,  architect  : — 

George  Fawcett  (excavating  brick  and 

stonework) £219  0 0 

C.  F.  Rycroft  (slating  work)  20  10  0 

Chas.  Driver  (plastering) 29  0 0 

Craven  A Loyd  (carpenter  and  joiner’s 

work)  261  0 0 

Edward  Kirk  (plumbiDg,  glazing,  aud 

ironwork)  96  0 0 

Thos.  Naylor  (painting)  16  5 0 

For  farm  cottage  at  Soulbury,  Bucks,  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Parsons.  Mr.  Frederick  Gotto,  architect : — 

James  Keen,  Stewkley,  Bucks  £380  10  0 

Albert  Harris,  Wavenden,  Beds 295  0 0 

Matthew  Mead,  Linslade,  Bucks 260  0 0 

Thos.  Webb,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds.  210  0 0 

William  Whiting  Heath,  Leighton 
Buzzard  (accepted) 202  10  0 

| [For  the  erection  of  Grand  Stand,  Great  Yarmouth,  for 
the  Great  Yarmouth  Race  Committeo.  Mr.  J.  Wm. 
CockriD,  architect : — 

Contract  No.  1, — Concrete  Walling,  Afc. 

Drake *210  0 0 

Bray  195  0 0 

Beech  ACork 183  10  0 

Norfor,  Southdown,  Great  Yarmouth 

(accepted)  149  0 0 

Contract  No.  2,— Flatterer,  Slater,  Joiner,  Ac. 

Bray £446  0 0 

Salmon  -4-10  0 O 

Kemp  430  0 0 

Bpringall 425  0 0 

Fuller 410  0 O 

Want  377  0 0 

Norfor,  8outhdown,  Great  Yarmouth 

(accepted) 359  0 0 

Contract  No.  3,— Painter,  $c. 

Platt  £80  10  O 

Read 45  10  0 

Green 43  0 0 

Golfio,  Kiog.street,  Great  Yarmouth 
(accepted)  42  10  0 

For  house.  Regent-road,  Great  Yarmouth,  for  Mr.  S. 
Bowen.  Mr.  J.  Wm.  Cockrill,  architect : — 

Norfor £462  0 0 

Want  154  0 0 

Thos.  Howes,  York-road,  Great  Yar- 
mouth (accepted)  416  0 0 


For  additions  to  residence  at  Fowler’s  Hill,  Salisbury. 


Mr.  Fred.  Bath,  architect 

Edwin  Pellett,  Salisbury  £171  18  0 

W.  H.  Adey,  Salisbury 165  0 0 

Dolman  A Harris,  Salisbury  162  12  0 


E.  Young  A Sons,  Salisbury  (accepted)  147  10  0 


For  new  shop-front  and  alterations  to  Nos.  60  and  64, 
Fisherton-street,  Salisbury,  for  Mr.  J.  Evans.  Mr.  Fred. 
Bath,  architect: — 

Gilbert  Harris,  Salisbury £299  0 0 

John  Wort.  Salisbury 250  10  0 

E.  Young  A Sons,  Salisbury 349  0 0 

Edward  Witt,  Salisbury  (accepted)  ...  235  0 0 


For  building  a villa  residence  on  the  Milford  Manor 
Estate,  Salisbury,  for  Mr.  Ambrose  Tucker.  Mr.  Fred. 
Bath,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

John  Oborne,  Shaftesbury  £1,260  0 0 

Edward  Witt,  Salisbury...  1,230  0 0 

Dolman  A Harris,  Salisbury  1,187  0 0 

Philip  Tryhorn,  Salisbury. 1,150  0 0 

W.  H.  Adcy,  Salisbury  1,125  0 0 

E.  Young  A S0119,  Salisbury... 1,113  19  0 

John  Wort,  Salisbury  (accepted)  ...  986  10  0 


For  building  saddle- room,  Ac.,  at  Littleton,  near 


Winchester,  for  Mr.  F.  Hunt, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  :■ 

G.  Soaley  ... 

Carter  A Son 

Grimwood 

Fielder  A Son  (accepted) . 


Mr.  A.  W.  Galbraith, 
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For  the  erection  of  a Bilver-plate  manufactory,  show- 
rooms, warehouse,  house,  &c. , for  Messrs.  YV.  & G. 
Sissons,  Sheffield.  Mr.  J.  F.  Earle,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  the  a'chilect  : — 

Henry  Drake,  Sh'ffie’d  £2,162  0 0 

G.  Wade,  Sheffield 1.893  0 0 

.1  B.  Shaw,  Sheffield  1,852  0 0 

Bissett  & Son,  Sheffield 1,830  0 0 

Chambers  A Sun,  Sheffield  1,803  0 0 

Chadwick  & Co.,  Rotherham 1,799  0 0 

Henry  Whitlock,  Sheffield  1,760  0 0 

.1  Mast  in,  Sheffield  1,719  0 0 

Eodloy  A Sons,  Sheffield  1,709  0 0 

► oxton  Bros.,  Sheffield f 1,693  0 0 

.1  Holmes,  Sheffield  1,610  0 0 

Bearn  A Sava»e,  Sheffield  1,636  0 0 

Hardwick  A Barton,  Sheffield 1,590  0 0 

Hirst  Bros.,  Sheffield 1,690  0 0 

J.  Gamer,  Sheffield 1.582  0 0 

W.  Alflat,  Sheffield 1,670  0 0 

Djucaater  A Son*.  Newark  1,569  0 0 

J Ralhbone.  Sheffield  (accepted;  ...  1,552  0 O 

T.  Willows,  Sheffield  1,462  0 0 


For  drainage,  road-making,  erecting  chapel,  caretaker's 
Sedge,  and  mortuary,  Ac.,  for  the  Swindon  Cemetery  Com- 
mit'oe.  Mr  YV.  II  head,  architect  :— 

Rich-n,  Fanngdon  £5.612  n 9 

Webb,  Swindon  6,610  0 0 

llarrett,  Swindoo 6,562  0 O 

Maxwell,  London 5,450  0 0 

Bcavan,  Bristol  5,412  0 0 

I’hillips  A Rowell  and  G.  YY'iltsbire 
jointly,  Swindon  (accepted) 5,393  19  0 

For  new  offices,  board-room,  Ac  , at  the  Gasworks, 
Hamptou  Wick.  Mr.  R.  T.  KIsatn,  architect:  — 

Lane  £ 1 ,498  0 0 

Oldridge 1,435  0 0 

U scock  1 ,425  0 0 

M essoin  1,395  0 0 

Collier 1,350  0 0 

Coilinson  1,318  0 0 

Elder  1,321  0 0 

Borrel 1,390  0 0 

Aries 1,296  0 0 

Kicking!)  tbsru 1,292  14  0 

V5  illiams  (accepted)  1,215  0 0 


For  works  at  the  Bind's  Head  public-house,  Chiswell- 
etreet,  for  Mr.  French.  Messis.  Bird  A YValters,  archi- 
tects : — 

BriJgeman  £ 69  0 0 

Kent  917  0 0 

Anley  820  0 0 

Hockley 815  0 O 

Wil  iatus 799  0 0 

Mu-k  791  0 0 

Godden  775  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  055  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Black  Horse  Tavern,  Oxendon-street,  W. 

Mr.  Robt.  Walker,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Gill  £1.498  0 0 

Greenwood 1,436  0 0 

Ansell 1,427  0 0 

Hobson  1,311  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  1.310  0 0 

K.  Toms  1,189  0 0 


For  repairs,  pointing.  Ac.,  to  the  St.  Giles’s  and  Blooms- 
bury Put, he  Beths  and  Wash-house0,  Endell-street.  Mr 
Alfred  R.  Pito.  architect.  No  quantities:  — 

LarterACo £1,050  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheriogham  991  0 O 

Cowell  Bros 951  0 0 

Hobson  896  0 6 

Staines  A Son  986  0 0 

Faulkner 6S5  0 0 


For  alterations  to  premises,  Nos.  1 and  2,  Rury-court, 
St.  Mary-axe  : - 

Patman  A Fotheringham  £1,483  0 0 

K.lby  1,409  0 0 

SabevASon  1,229  0 0 

John'soo  A Co 1.099  0 0 

Pusey  A Loveday 874  10  0 

Bailey 859  0 0 

Red  -in  785  0 0 

YY'oolIard 596  0 0 


For  YYesleyan  chapel  and  Bchools,  Queen’s  - road, 
Wand9worth  road  Mr.  James  YVeir,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  : — 

Rider  £6,251  0 0 

Dove  6,145  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 6.951  0 0 

Hayward  Bros 5,819  0 0 

H<ggs  A Hill  5,790  0 0 

F.  Higgs 6,755  0 0 

Hobson  5,678  0 0 

Howell,  Bristol 6.950  0 0 

Toms  5,587  0 0 

Ho  loway  6,485  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  B , Edinburgh  (ciucdled.  hiving  appeared  elstwhere). 

F.  X.  (cancelled,  having  appeared  elsewtore). 

B.  (ctncelled.  bavlDg  appeared  eliewheie) 

H * I, -B.  T.  K.-Cl.  M.-L.  A L.-Sir  W A.  Jt.-F  M.-P.  F 

Co.  — W.  c.  T — W.  P.  B. -A.  B.  B.-M.  R.  B—  H U.  — J P.  K — 
W.  II.  R — B,  H.  T.— P A B.-H.  A Co.— E.  W.  W — Menus  A A 
s..u—  J.  G. — Fellow.  — D.  M.-W.  U L.-J.  P.-H  A.  B.-G.  A b 
W.  G W.-J.  C.-F  G,— F B.-J.  U.  A H.-L.  B.— C.  O.  A C>  - 
•f  8.— J.  O.  H.  P. -U.  P—8.  A B—  P.  8— A.  W.  0— R W. 
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Some 

W ood-working  Machinery 
Reviewed. 

N our  recent  notices  of 
wood-working  machinery 
and  other  appliances  in 
the  Building  Exhibition, 
we  spoke  favourably,  and 
justly  so,  of  the  exhibits 
of  several  firms ; but  on 
account  of  the  wide  field 
occnpied,  our  details  had 
to  be,  of  necessity,  brief. 
The  section  devoted  to 
wood-working  machines 
was  a most  important  one, 
and  it  comprised  a num- 
ber from  different  firms 
designed  to  effect  the 
same  pnrpose  in  the  con- 
version of  wood  into  the 
usual  forms  incidental  to 
joinery  and  house-building 
wants.  In  general  con- 
Btrnotion  several  of  the 
machines  were  not  unlike 
each  other,  though  in 
action  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  performed  their  work  there  were 
modifications  as  regards  the  arrangement  of 
parts  and  their  adjustment.  In  the  remarks 
that  follow  we  will  be  sparing  of  technical 
terms  and  in  the  nse  of  phraseology  of  a scien- 
tific kind  not  understood  even  by  the  majority 
of  those  who  use,  or  benefit  by  the  use  of,  wood- 
working machinery.  Our  primal  object  is  to 
lead  to  improvement  in  construction  and  appli- 
cation, and  thus  to  benefit  the  builder  and  the 
workman.  Simplicity  in  make,  economy  in 
oost,  and  efficiency  in  working  are  among  the 
prime  essentials  in  all  machinery,  of  course 
not  omitting  durability.  These  conditions 
fulfilled  will  tend  to  the  benefit  of  all  parties, — 
manufacturers  and  users.  In  the  whole  range 
of  wood-working  machines,  perhaps  the  simple 
hand-lever  mortising-machine  is  the  most  gene- 
rally useful  and  efficient  operator ; but  its  con- 
struction is  not  the  triumph  of  any  single 
designer  or  maker.  The  hand-mortising  machine 
will  soon  be  found  in  every  builder’s  workshop 
in  the  three  kingdoms  ; indeed,  it  may  be  said 
it  is  there  at  present.  A quarter  of  a 
century  ago  and  upwards,  the  mortising- 
machine  in  use  depended  on  the  action  of 
a treadle,  the  foot  instead  of  the  hand 
effecting  the  necessary  downward  pressure  of 
the  mortise-chisel.  The  treadle  machine  was 
not  a success,  and  the  removal  of  the  core  in 

connexion  occasioned  much  loss  of  time, time 

often  equal  in  duration  to  that  spent  in  cutting 
the  mortise.  The  first  hand-lever  machine  was  a 
decided  improvement  on  its  predecessors,  and 
subsequent  subsidiary  improvements  have  re- 
sulted in  the  machine  which  is  to  be  found  in 
most  buildiDg  workshops.  The  success  of  the 


principle  of  the  simple  mortising-machine  has 
led  a number  of  inventors  or  so-called  improvers 
to  give  it  a composite  character  embracing 
tenoniDg,  boring,  cutting,  drilling,  and  sundry 
other  operations.  While,  however,  some  of 
these  additional  operations  are  fairly  successful 
in  themselveB,  the  composite  machine  as  a whole 
is  not  in  its  present  state  generally  efficient. 
Various  devices  have  been  adopted  for  several 
years  to  make  the  mortising-machine  applicable 
to  tenoning,  but  only  with  partial  success.  The 
first  efforts  were  through  the  employment  of 
two  chisels,  or  a forked  chisel,  the  space  between 
representing  the  thickness  of  the  desired  tenon. 
As  the  grain  of  the  wood  had  to  be  cut  against, 
an  increase  of  power  was  necessary,  causing  a 
strain  on  the  working  parts  of  the  machine,  and 
tiresome  labour  to  the  workman.  The  tenon 
was  roughly  out,  and  where  the  chisel  was 
applied  to  the  outting  of  the  shoulder  of  the 
tenons,  the  work  was  equally  rough,  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  unfitted  for  any  but  coarse  carpentry 
and  joinery  framing.  The  saw  was  next  applied 
in  connexion  with  the  mortising-machine  by 
vertical  aotion,  and  the  latest  application  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  Building  Exhibition.  This  tenon- 
ing attachment  is  an  earnest  attempt  to  add  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  mortise-machine,  but  we 
dare  not  say  it  solves  the  difficulty,  or  that  it 
will  prove  eminently  successful.  Two  saw- 
blades  are  fixed  and  spaced  in  a vertical  frame, 
and  this  frame  can  be  readily  enough  attached 
as  a chisel  can  to  the  socket  made  for  receiving 
it.  The  tenon  is  cut  fairly  well,  but  another 
operation,  and  on  a machine  apart,  is  needed  for 
cutting  the  shoulders  on  either  side.  Here? 
then,  is  a loss  of  time,  which  to  obviate  in  con- 
nexion with  the  mortise  - machine  wonld 
necessitate  new  and  perhaps  complex  arrange- 
ments. Apart  from  the  mortising-machines 
there  are  saw-benohes  in  use  at  present  which 
perform  the  tenoning  operation  by  the  circular 
saw  and  by  two  saws  adjustable  to  any  space 
between  them  to  represent  the  desired  thickness 
of  tenon.  One  of  the  latest  introductions  on 
this  line  was  Bhown  in  the  Building  Exhibition, 
and  it  very  rapidly  and  efficiently,  and  indeed 
oleanly,  performed  its  work,  though  not  as  a 
whole.  These  two  circular  saws  cut  the  tenons, 
but  the  shoulders  had  to  be  cat  and  removed  by 
operations  apart.  This  saw-bench  is  capable, 
without  any  complex  arrangement,  of  being 
made  a complete  tenoner,  and  we  wonld  advise 
the  manufacturers  to  devise  a simple  improve- 
ment to  that  end.  The  bench  can  be  made 
generally  applicable  for  single  and  double 
slitting  and  cross-cutting,  either  in  relation  to 
shoulders,  tenon-cutting,  or  ordinary  cross- 
cutting within  certain  limits  incidental  to 
joinery  material  for  framing  purposes.  There 
j is  a “general  joiner”  by  a London mannfacturer 
known  to  our  readers,  but  hot  shown  in  che 
Exhibition  this  year,  which  fairly  accomplishes 
its  work  of  tenon  and  shoulder  cutting.  This, 
however,  is  a combined  or  composite  machine 
and  while  adapted  to  the  wants  of  large  employers, 
it  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  small  and 


struggling  class.  Cost,  of  course,  is  a great 
consideration  with  the  many,  and  it  will  be  so 
always.  General  and  Universal  Joiners  are 
steam-driven  maohines,  but  what  will  meet  the 
pookets  and  the  business  wants  of  the  very 
large  clasB  of  small  builders  and  others  are 
hand-working  machines,  and  there  is  a demand 
for  these  that  should  be  met.  The  exact  saw- 
cut  tenon  cannot  be  improved  upon  by  chiselling 
or  knife-cutting,  chipping,  or  shaving  processes. 
In  tenoning,  the  arrangement  whereby  the 
cheeks  are  removed  entire  by  the  saw,  cutting 
with  the  grain,  and  across  the  grain,  for  the 
shouldering,  presents  the  best  and  most  profit- 
able system  of  all. 

Planing-machines,  including  moulding,  have 
been  made  and  tried  in  various  ways,  and  at 
present  there  are  two  general  methods  in  nse  : 
one  in  which  the  knife  or  cutting  instrument 
chips  away  the  material,  and  the  other  in  which 
shavings  are  taken  off  in  a similar  manner  as  is 
done  by  the  trying-plane  or  panel-plane.  For 
certain  desired  ends,  and  within  certain  limits 
as  to  size  of  material,  both  machines  have  their 
respective  advantages,  but  they  are  capable  of 
much  improvement,  and  doubtless  will  be 
further  improved. 

In  examining  one  of  these  planing-machines, 
we  threw  out  a suggestion  to  a manufacturer, 
and  we  were  agreeably  surprised  when  we 
had  pointed  out  what  could  be  done,  to  be 
told  by  him  that  he  had  partly  anticipated  us, 
and  was  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  improve- 
ment. Our  suggestion  was  in  relation  to  the 
planing-machine  that  takes  off  the  straight 
shaving.  If  a pilot  cutting  tool  or  “ rougher  ” 
were  made  on  the  planing-table  to  precede  the 
action  of  the  finer  set  tool  or  tools  (with  a 
lifting  action  in  connexion  with  each)  better 
work  would  be  performed,  and  much  time  saved 
which  has  to  be  expended  in  the  taking  out  and 
sharpening,  where  only  one  plane  or  cutting 
instrument  is  engaged  (or  a series  fixed  in  the 
one  adjustment).  A simple  illustration  will 
make  clear  what  we  mean.  The  ordinary  house 
joiner  uses  a jack-plane  or  rougher  for  initial 
operations,  to  be  followed  by  the  trying  or 
levelling  plane.  The  irons  of  the  jack-plane  are 
set  bo  as  to  take  off  a thick  shaving  in  reducing 
quickly  the  overplus  stuff,  or  is  used  otherwise 
to  remove  the  surface  roughness  of  the  wood, 
often  full  of  gritty  and  sandy  matter,  which,  if 
it  had  to  he  travelled  over  by  the  trying-plane, 
wonld  blunt  or  gap  the  plane-iron  immediately, 
and  render  its  constant  sharpening  a neces- 
sity, and  a source  of  constant  trouble  to  the 
workman,  not  to  speak  of  the  unsatisfactory 
execution  that  would  result.  In  either  form  of 
planing  or  moulding  machines,  pilot  catting 
action  would  be  a desirable  improvement,  and 
in  connexion  with  steam-driven  machines  very 
little  additional  power  would  need  to  be  expended. 

There  are  other  features  or  requirements 
which  inventors  and  manufacturers  have  too 
often  overlooked  in  the  design  and  construction 
of  wood-workiDg  machinery,  and  particularly  in 
relation  to  hand- working  operations.  With  son  e 
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machines  there  is  a loss  of  time  occasioned  in 
presenting  the  material,  whether  it  be  in  the 
form  of  raw  material,  a squared  form,  or  a 
moulding  to  be  operated  upon  for  more  advanced 
stages  of  joinery  work  for  finishing  purposes. 
We  will  cite  one  little  hand-machine  of  recent 
introduction,  of  which  two  or  three  examples 
Blightly  differing  from  each  other  are  at  present 
before  the  publio.  Take  the  mitre-cutter,  for 
instance.  This  machine  cuts  a mitre  at  one  or 
more  operations,  according  to  the  size  or  thick- 
ness of  the  material  or  the  diagonal  to  be 
traversed.  The  initial  mitre  being  once  cut, 
there  is  a necessary  reversion  of  end  for  end  of 
the  length  of  moulding  to  cut  the  second  mitre  ; 
for  to  mitre  with  any  fair  degree  of  expedition 
with  the  machine,  the  workman  is  obliged  to 
cross-cut  in  lengths  his  panel  mouldings  (leaving 
a little  overplus  on  them).  With  the  machine 
mitre-cutter  it  would  be  rather  awkward 
and  tedious  to  manipulate  in  long  lengths  of 
mouldings.  With  the  old  form  of  mitre-block 
used  in  builders’  workshops,  and  still  in  constant 
use,  the  workman  can  take  up  a 12  ft.  length 
of  moulding,  adjust  it  in  an  instant  in  hiB  mitre 
block,  cut  his  mitre,  shift  his  moulding  length, 
and  cut  his  second  mitre  exactly  to  his  mark. 
An  expert  joiner,  with  a fine  tenon-saw  and 
exact  mitre-block,  can  cut  or  mitre  the  mould- 
ings for  any  number  of  door  or  other  Bquare 
panels,  and  put  every  one  of  these  in  from  the 
saw,  without  taking  a shaving  off  the  mitre 
with  his  bench  or  shooting  plane.  For  all  work 
intended  to  be  painted  the  moulding  put  in 
from  the  saw  is  the  best  method.  In  its  present 
form  the  mitre-cutting  maohine  will  not  replace 
the  workshop  mitre-block  or  the  saw  or  plane  of 
the  workman.  Of  course  it  is  likely  to  be  improved 
upon,  and  it  is  open  to  considerable  improve- 
ment by  a different  arrangement  of  the  leverage 
and  cutting  tool.  To  be  efficient  a mitreing- 
machine  needs  to  be  simple,  oompact  in  form, 
and  possessing  lightness  with  strength.  Ac- 
curacy, of  course,  is  indispensable.  Whoever 
intends  to  improve  the  machine  mitre-cutter 
could  not  do  better  than  watch  the  operation  of 
the  joiner  using  the  old  mitre-block,  and  endea- 
vour to  provide  an  instrument  that  can  be  used 
aB  handily  and  as  readily  on  the  bench.  To 
effect  this  the.line  of  direction  in  any  new  mitre- 
maohine  must  be  somewhat  similar  to  that 
followed  by  workmen  usiog  the  mitre-block, 
and  this  is  not  only  possible,  bnt  quite  feasible, 
with  a little  thought. 

A compound  mortising-maohine,  mitre-cutter, 
&o.,  has  just  been  brought  out,  on  the  quadrant 
principle  of  adjustment.  By  shifting  the  quad- 
rant, so  to  speak,  a different  inclination  is 
obtained,  and  in  respect  to  mortising,  the 
leverage  action  lifted  up  to  answer  the  depth  of 
the  material  to  be  operated  upon,  and  to  offer  a 
suitable  range  to  the  chisel.  Within  certain 
limits  this  machine  may  be  found  to  answer 
in  its  composite  character,  but  as  a bench  mitre- 
cutter  for  the  ready  U3e  of  the  workman  it 
cannot  be  expected  to  meet  the  desired  ends. 
We  have  not  as  yet  seen  enough  of  its  action  to 
pronounce  definitely  upon  it  as  a whole.  The 
small  planing-machine,  suitable  for  squaring  sash 
and  other  materials,  within  the  limits  of  a few 
inches  of  breadth,  depth,  or  thickness,  is  a fairly 
useful  machine.  It  may  be  called  rather  a chipper 
by  rotary  motion  than  a planer ; for,  properly 
speaking,  it  does  not  take  long  shavings  off.  It 
does  its  work  accurately  enough  to  “set  out”  and 
gauge  from  where  required.  From  it  the  ma- 
terial may  be  put  together  without  any  further 
surface- finishing  save  that  of  the  smoothing- 
plane,  and  this  opera' ion  in  many  instances  may 
be  left  until  after  the  framing  is  wedged  and  the 
work  ready  for  moulding.  The  rotary  cutters 
or  “chippcrs”  leave  a burr  after  them,  and  in 
the  case  of  mouldings  a fine  shaving  or  good 
glass-papering  is  needed  for  finishing. 

Band-saw  maohines,  of  which  there  are 
several,  simple  and  composite,  are  very 
serviceable  operators,  and  the  former  can  be 
made  still  more  efficient.  Those  in  which  the 
table  is  convertible  into  a falling  one,  when 
required  to  cut  on  the  rake,  are  advantageous 
in  various  ways.  We  may  suggest  here  that 
those  with  the  stationary  table  may  be  utilised 
to  cut  material  or  forms  also  on  the  rake  by  the 
simple  adoption  of  a moving  saddle,  raked  or 
bevelled  to  the  angle  or  inclination  it  is  desired 
to  cut  the  stuff,  be  it  curved  or  straight. 
Machines  for  moulding  curved  forms,  to  per- 
form their  work  satisfactorily,  need  that  the 
“cants”  or  “sweeps”  should  be  in  short 
sections,  and  partly  with  the  grain  of  the  wood ; 
for  moulding  by  machinery,  or,  indeed,  by  the 


common  form  of  hand-moulding  plane,  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  executed  blank  aoross  the  grain 
or  at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
Curved  or  circular  moulding,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily leads  to  complexity  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  machine  throughfencesandadjustments.  The 
large  oircular  saw-bench  and  the  large  vertical 
saw-frame  containing  several  saws  need  hardly 
be  brought  into  comparison  with  each  other. 
The  former  is  generally  serviceable  for  slitting 
or  ripping  stuff,  for  framing,  and  a variety  of 
ordinary  purposes,  from  1 in.  up  to  6 in.  or 
more,  but  for  9 in.  or  II  in.  deals  or  leaves,  or 
the  conversion  of  balks  or  logs,  or  deep  timber 
of  any  description,  the  frame  with  its  series  of 
vertical  saws  is  of  course  the  proper  converter. 
It  is  the  primitive  principle  and  action  of  the 
pit-saw  used  by  a trade  or  class  of  workmen  who 
are  now  almost  extinot  a3  a trade.  The  frame- 
saw, or  rather  the  frame  with  its  series  of  saws 
working  in  unison,  and  steam-driven,  is  a neces- 
sity of  the  time,  and,  considering  its  make  and 
the  power  that  is  necessary  to  drive  the  saws, 
it  performs  its  work  with  a very  considerable 
degree  of  speed  and  with  little  waste  of 
material. 

Dovetailing-machines  were  not  shown  in  the 
present  year’s  exhibition.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  produce  au  efficient  dove- 
tails, but  the  most  successful  machine  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  was  that  which 
was  shown  in  last  year’s  exhibition,  the  inven- 
tion of  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  expended  eight 
years  in  its  construction.  The  cost  of  chis- 
machine,  even  if  entirely  successful  in  every 
other  resp3Ct,  will  preclude  it  finding  its  way 
into  the  hands  of  certain  classes  of  small 
workers,  or  workmen  and  masters  combined,  to 
whom  it  would  prove  useful,  and  within  certain 
limits  advantageous.  As  an  operator,  the  dove- 
tailer  we  are  alluding  to  performs  its  work  with 
considerable  speed  and  accuracy.  Its  action  is 
by  a treadle,  and  a peculiar  and  swaying  motion 
is  given  to  the  small  circular  saw  which  expe- 
ditiously and  cleanly  cuts  the  tails  and  corre- 
sponding pins  of  the  dovetails.  This  maohine 
outs  nearly  all  forms  of  tail  and  pin,  simple  and 
oompound,  secret  or  on  the  mitre,  and  it  is 
without  question  a most  ingeniously-contrived 
machine.  One  or  two  other  forms  of  dovetailing 
maohines  are  at  present  in  limited  use,  but  they 
do  not  meet  the  general  needs  of  j rinera, 
cabinet-makers,  or  others.  One  of  these  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a dovetailer,  as  the  pins  it 
cuts  are  straight  or  Bquare,  but  its  execution 
will  answer  for  certain  forms  of  box  and  case 
and  other  work.  It  is  a cheaper  mode,  but  not 
so  artistic  or  strong  as  dovetailing.  We  may 
add  here  that  a greatly  splayed  dovetail  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  the  less  splay  in  a general 
way  the  better.  A tail  that  is  widened  too 
much  at  its  extremity  involves  a corresponding 
pin,  and  instead  of  adding  to  the  strength  of 
the  construction,  weakens  it.  Dovetailing  by  the 
old  workshop  method  is  a somewhat  slow  pro- 
cess, therefore  the  introduction  into  the  market 
of  a cheap  and  efficient  dovet  riler  would  be  the 
supplying  of  a need.  Dovetailing  by  the  old 
hand-process  of  saw  and  chisel  will,  of  course, 
be  always  more  or  less  practised. 

To  sum  up,  then,  our  notes  concerning  wood- 
working machinery  in  a general  way,  it  may  be 
candidly  said  much  has  been  accomplished,  and 
much  is  still  tentative  and  experimental.  Some 
of  the  large  composite  steam-driven  maohines, 
general  and  estate  joiners,  are  efficient  workers 
where  the  work  does  not  require  that  accu- 
racy essential  in  more  delicate  operations. 
Those  intended  for  superior  work  need  further 
improvement  and  less  complexity.  To  the  hand- 
working machines  and  their  construction  re- 
newed attention  might  be  usefully  paid,  an  atten- 
tion that  is  sure  to  repay  the  designer  and  manu- 
facturer in  all  successful  instances.  We  have 
enough  of  mere  novelties,  and,  indeed,  of  special- 
ties too,  each  year  bringing  forth  several,  one 
manufacturer  often  striving  to  checkmate 
another  in  presenting  a machine  with  a little 
modification  to  effect  a like  operation,  and,  we 
fear,  in  more  than  one  instance  running  counter 
to  patents  which  have  been  overlooked,  and 
eventuating  in  loss,  if  not  otherwise  in  law  costs. 
To  enlarge  the  sphere  of  machinery,  and  to 
extend  its  benefits,  it  cannot  be  too  plainly  put 
forth  that,  whether  intended  for  steam-power  or 
hand,  it  should  be  further  cheapened;  but  in 
producing  this  economy  efficiency  must  not  be 
sacrificed,  and  simplicity  must  be  studied.  Com- 
plex hand  wood- working  machines  are  a mistake; 
but  if  people  will  have  machines  very  com- 
posite in  character  they  must  be  prepared 
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for  the  drawbacks  attending  their  use.  One 
word  more  at  present,  and  it  is  to  say,  what  need 
scarcely  be  said  on  our  part,  that  what  we  have 
written  is  put  forth  with  a sincere  desire  of 
leading  to  improvements,  and  thus  benefiting 
alike,  if  we  can,  manufacturers  and  users,  and 
advancing  all  interests  involved. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ART-MANUFACTURES 
OF  RUSSIA. 

The  records  concerning  the  industries  of 
Russia  in  ancient  times  are  exceedingly  meagre, 
and  form  a favourite  subject  of  reseach  of  the 
Rassian  savants  of  the  present  day.  We  know 
that,  at  a very  early  period  of  her  existence,  the 
mechanical  industry  was  chiefly  limited  to  the 
production  of  household  appliances  and  various 
requisites  of  wood.  Articles  manufactured  of 
metal  were  obtained  from  Greece,  with  which 
country  Russia  conducted  a considerable  barter 
trade  in  raw  produots.  History  informs  us  that 
at  a grand  feast  given  by  Vladimir  the  Great,  in 
the  year  991,  wooden  spoons  were  used,  and  it 
is  supposed  that,  at  that  period,  the  art  of  wood- 
turniog  was  known  in  the  country.  We  are  told 
that  the  goldsmiths  and  silversmithsof  the  ancient 
commercial  Novgorod  already,  at  the  period  of 
the  Tartar  domination,  had  acquired  great 
fame  for  the  delicacy  of  finish  of  their  produc- 
tions, and  were  without  rivals  at  the  courts  of  the 
half-savage  Mongolian  khans,  where  they  found  a 
good  opening  for  their  wares.  We  learn  that, 
in  1247,  a certain  Russian  artisan  (Kozma  by 
name)  constructed  for  the  khan  an  ivory  throne 
set  with  precious  stones.  The  regular  manufac- 
tures of  Russia  commenced,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, with  the  beginning  of  its  political 
importance,  which  may  be  said  to  date  from 
the  reign  of  the  Czar  Ivan  III.  (1462).  But  the 
civil  war  b afore  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Romanoff,  and  the  interference  of  Sweden  and 
Poland,  checked  the  infant  manufactures,  so 
that  nothing  was  done  substantially  in  this 
direction  until  Peter  the  Great  came  to  the 
throne. 

Ic  is  a curious  fact  that  industrial  under- 
takings in  Russia  were  always  looked  upon  as  a 
State  matter.  The  foreign  artisans  invited  from 
abroad,  and  who  were  engaged  in  professions 
with  which  the  Government  could  not  possibly 
have  anything  to  do,  entered  as  it  were  Govern- 
ment service,  and  received  Government  pay. 
This  relation  asserts  itself  still  more  pro- 
minently in  the  reign  of  Peter,  when  the  manu- 
facturing industry  becomes  purely  a State 
matter  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  This 
policy  was  very  likely  necessitated  by  the  back- 
wardness and  conservatism,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  of  the  Russian  people ; these  defects 
are  clearly  demonstrated  from  the  manner 
in  which  Peter  was  wont  to  treat  his  subjects. 
A very  curious  instance  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  Czar’s  oukaz  to  the  senate  in  the  year  1723, 
in  which  he  says,  “ Oar  people  are  like  children 
who  are  not  fond  of  learning,  who  will  never 
take  to  their  alphabet  without  being  driven  to  it 
by  the  master,  and  who  at  first  feel  annoyed, 
but  when  they  have  learned,  thank  their  in- 
structor.” Peter,  this  most  extraordinary 
potentate  and  great  reformer,  may  be  said  to 
have  given  to  his  subjects  nearly  every  art  of 
civilised  life,  of  which  they  were  some  time 
afterwards  found  in  possession.  A century  and 
a half  ago,  on  the  spot  called  the  Imperial 
Peterhof,  where  in  the  present  day  rise  palaces 
and  country  seats  surrounded  by  parks  and 
gardens,  with  fountains  rivalling  those  of 
Versailles,  prevailed  dark  forests,  swamps,  and 
marshes.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  struc- 
tures in  Peterhof  is  the  Imperial  Stone  Cutting 
and  Polishing  Works.  “ The  Diamond  Mill,” 
which  was  the  original  name  of  this  establish- 
ment, called  so  after  the  precious  stone  which 
was  worked  there,  was  established  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1725,  just  a fortnight  before  his  death. 
It  is  believed  that  this  was  the  last  act  per- 
formed by  the  Emperor  for  the  benefit  of  his 
country,  for  carrying  out  the  idea  ever  present 
in  his  mind  of  introducing  into  Russia  the 
sciences  and  fine  arts.  The  immediate  object 
of  forming  this  establishment  was  the  utilisa- 
tion and  working  of  the  splendid  minerals 
obtained  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains  in 
Siberia,  known  under  the  name  of  pietra  dura , 
or  hard  stones,  such  as  jasper,  amethyst,  chalce- 
dony, nephrite,  agate,  &c.,  likewise  that  beautiful 
ore  of  copper, — malachite.  Another  object  in 
view,  according  to  the  original  statute,  was  “ the 
formation  of  skilled  master-workmen,  who,  com- 
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bining  theoretical  knowledge  with  practical 
skill,  could  be  appointed  as  inventors  and  master- 
workmen  to  other  stone-cutting  and  polishing 
works.”  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great,  extended  the  “ Diamond  Mill,”  and  caused 
it  to  be  supplied  with  new  machinery.  Daring 
her  reign,  the  first  attempts  were  made  in 
imitating  Florentine  mosaic,  some  samples  of 
which  may  be  seen  at  Oranienbaum,  near 
Peterhof,  in  the  Chinese  palace,  which  are, 
however,  of  no  special  merit.  In  1775  a new 
building  was  erected  on  a more  convenient  site, 
near  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  old  “ Diamond 
Mill”  transferred  thither.  At  this  period  the  works 
became  firmly  established,  and  had  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  prepare  artisans  as  well  as 
master-workmen,  able  to  form  similar  establish- 
ments at  Ekaterinburg  and  Kolivan,  in  Siberia. 
Some  of  the  artisans  were  recruited  from  the 
Government  Foundling  Hospital,  and  other 
workmen  were  adscripti,  like  a distinct  class 
of  subjects.  Thus  the  desire  of  Peter  the  Great 
to  promote  in  Russia  science  and  fine  arts,  and 
among  these  carved  and  chased  work  in  relief 
and  mosaic  work,  was  gradually  realised,  and  a 
hundred  years  later,  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1867,  the  productions  of  Petei’’s  “Diamond 
Mill  ” were  characterised  by  artistic  merit  of 
the  highest  order,  so  that  they  astonished  the 
foreigners,  who  paid  no  small  honour  to  Russian 
artistic  skill  by  pronouncing  them  to  be  above 
all  prizes, — hors  de  concours.  We  learn  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  undertaking  the 
mosaic  work  progressed  but  slowly,  even°under 
the  superintendence  of  foreign  artists.  The 
establishment  obtained  from  abroad  repeatedly 
foreign  superintendents,  to  whom  were  paid 
large  salaries,  but  with  no  beneficial  result.  At 
last,  in  1850,  it  was  resolved  to  send  a Russian 
master-workman  to  Italy  to  learn  the  business 
in  all  its  details,  in  whioh  he  was  eminently 
successful,  and  on  his  return  introduced  the  art 
-of  mosaic  manufacture  in  all  its  perfection,  so 
that  the  Peterhof  artisans  have  now  become  so 
expert  in  this  branch  that,  according  to  the 
report  of  specialists,  they  have  surpassed  even 
their  teachers,  the  Italians,  in  the  judicious  and 
careful  selection  and  disposition  of  coloured 
stones  of  various  shades,  in  the  precise  execution 
of  every  detail,  and  in  solid  workmanship. 

Among  the  recent  productions  of  the  Peterhof 
works  which  are  really  meritorious  may  be  named 
a round  table  of  Florentine  mosaic,  with  bronze 
mountings ; a round  table  with  mosaic  of  lapis 
lazuli,  mounted  in  broDze  ; a square  table  com- 
posed of  mosaic  vine-branch  and  red  currants; 
letter  - weight  with  ornamentation  in  relief 
mosaic;  letter-weight,  with  flowers  in  relief 
mosaic;  a pair  of  oval  tazzas  of  nephrite,  with 
pedestals  of  the  same  material ; a pair  of 
square  vases  of  nephrite ; and  a cabinet  in  lapis 
lazuli  ornamented  with  bronze.  For  beauty  of 
design,  gracefulness  of  form,  and  brilliancy  of 
colour,  all  these  objects  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed by  any  country.  One  of  the  latest  pro. 
ductions  is  a splendid  large  inkstand  of  black 
jasper,  ornamented  with  a figure  of  Catharine II., 
and  with  bas-reliefs  and  other  decorations  in 
oxidised  silver,  and  a pair  of  monster  malachite 
vases,  which  are  singularly  beautiful. 

The  Government  establishments  of  the  Peter- 
hof, Ekaterinburg,  and  Kolivan  supply  with  their 
productions  principally  the  Imperial  palaces, 
which  are  eminently  noted  for  the  absence  of 
mere  gilt  and  parade.  Among  the  articles  of 
splendid  material  and  exquisite  workmanship 
which  have  been  supplied  by  the  Siberian  works 
we  may  mention,  a vase  of  Yamsky  jasper 
valued  at  5,250  roubles  (730 k) ; a pair  of  vases 
with  pedestals  of  Kalkansky  jasper,  the  pair, 
8,500  r.  (1,270k)  ; a vase  of  grey-violet  Kar- 
gonsky  granite,  valued  at  1,000k ; a large  oval 
vase  of  orlets,  a kind  of  cornelianite,  a material 
which  is  very  scarce  and  seldom  found  in  great 
bulk,  valued  at  37,873  r.  (6,000k) ; and  mantel- 
piece, etc.,  of  green  wavy  Rovnevsky  jasper 
10,759  r.  (1,614Z.).  The  above  works  furnish  also 
table  and  dtagdre  ornaments,  such  as  tazzas 
letter-weights,  inkstandB,  seals,  etc.,  of  agate’ 
rock  crystal,  aventurine,  malachite,  white  chal- 
cedony, amethyst,  and  other  Siberian pietradura. 
We  may  here  notice  a vase  of  Kalkansky  jasper, 
with  fruit  and  greenery  of  different  coloured 
stones.  There  are  also  one  or  two  private  firms 
in  Ekaterinburg  who  produce  similar  articles, 
and  also  a few  St.  Petersburg  firms.  While 
giving  to  these  productions  all  theirdue  as  regards 
their  splendid  finish,  there  still  remains  mujh 
to  be  desired  as  regards  their  artistic  originality. 

In  the  form  and  ornamentation  there  prevails  a 
kind  of  stiffness,  and  in  the  matching  of  the 


stones  there  is  a want  of  harmony.  Similar 
articles  manufactured  by  St.  Petersburg  firms 
suffer  from  the  same  drawback. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  tables,  itagere  orna- 
ments, and  clock-cases  of  marble,  jasper,  mala- 
chite, lapis  lazuli,  etc.  The  workmanship,  how- 
ever, is  generally  very  good,  with  perhaps  too 
close  an  imitation  of  old  foreign  designs.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  enormously 
high  prices  of  all  these  articles  renders  the 
sale  of  them  very  limited.  Besides,  similar  art 
productions  are  imported  from  abroad  which,  not- 
withstanding the  somewhat  high  duty,  readily 
compete  with  those  of  native  manufacture. 

The  territory  of  the  Russian  empire  abounds 
in  minerals  of  splendid  quality  and  beauty, 
suitable  for  building  purposes  and  elaborate 
decorations,  such  as  granite,  porphyry,  marble, 
serpentine,  labrador,  malachite,  &c.  Although 
as  regards  the  public  buildings  of  St.  Peters- 
burg nothing  can  be  more  stately,  it  is 
surprising  to  find  how  little  polished  granite, 
which  is  in  such  favour  in  this  country, 
enters  into  their  composition,  or  that  of  the 
structures  of  the  capital  in  general,  although 
that  material,  of  splendid  quality  and  oolour,  is 
obtainable  quite  near,  in  Finland.  It  would 
appear  that  this  splendid  material,  together 
with  other  valuable  minerals,  are  reserved  for 
the  ornamentation  chiefly  of  churches  and 
palaces.  The  magnificent  pile  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Isaac  at  St.  Petersburg  seems  to  have 
absolute  mountains  of  granite  and  marble, 
forming  the  foundation  and  columns  and  ex- 
terior walls.  In  the  interior  the  eyes  are  per- 
fectly dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  gold  mosaio  marbles  of  various 
hues,  pilasters  of  jasper,  pillars  of  malachite, 
sacred  pictures,  statues,  &c.  Nowhere  is  the 
effect  of  malachite  seen  to  such  advantage  and 
perfection  as  in  the  ten  beautiful  fresh  green- 
colour  columns  of  the  material  in  front  of  the 
IkonoBtas,  or  altar-screen,  of  white  marble.  The 
Cathedral  of  Our  Saviour  in  Moscow,  recently 
completed,  is  another  magnificent  temple  built 
almost  entirely  of  Russian  material.  The  body 
of  the  church  is  in  a kind  of  white  freestone, 
and  stands  on  a high  foundation  of  polished 
Finland  granite,  which  has  a beautiful  effect. 
The  interior  decorations  are  most  gorgeous  and 
costly,  consisting  of  porphyry,  granite,  marble, 
labrador,  and  jasper.  The  latter  material  can 
also  be  seen  in  the  four  small  columns  of  the 
Ikonostas  of  the  Kazan  Cathedral  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  cost  60,000  rubles,  or  9,000k  In 
1850,  at  the  Imperial  Peterhof  Manufactory, 
was  established  a separate  department  for  the 
working  of  marble,  where  have  been  executed 
all  the  works  in  the  Lower  Peterhof  Park,  the 
decorations  of  the  St.  Isaac  Cathedral,  and 
sundry  marble  work  at  the  Hermitage,  or 
Imperial  Museum  attached  to  the  Winter  Palace, 
and  at  the  Palace  of  Tsarskoye  Selo. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  commenced  in 
Russia  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  founded,  in 
171 1,  the  celebrated  Imperial  Porcelain  Manu- 
factory at  Alexandroffsky,  near  St.  Petersburg, 
and  which  is  still  in  existence.  Up  to  the  year 
1810,  however,  the  productions  of  Saxony  were 
chiefly  in  use.  From  that  period  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain  began  to  increase,  the  yearly  pro- 
duction at  the  present  day  being  estimated  to  be 
of  the  value  of  2,000,000  roubles,  which  naturally 
appears  insignificant  in  comparison  with  foreign 
production.  The  manufacture  of  earthenware 
or  faience  has  existed  for  a considerable  period 
in  Russia,  but  the  first  officially-known  establish, 
ment  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article  dates 
from  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Since  then  their  numbers  have  increased  to 
about  forty.  The  Imperial  Porcelain  Manufac- 
tory ranks  first  in  Russia  among  all  its  compeers 
as  a producer  of  artistic  china.  These  works, 
from  the  very  commencement,  have  used 
materials  almost  exclusively  obtained  in  the 
country,  and,  like  the  principal  establishments 
in  Europe  of  the  same  kind,  Sevres,  Meisen,  and 
Berlin,  manufacture  chiefly  articles  in  hard 
porcelain  (p&te  dur).  The  splendid  exhibits  of 
the  Imperial  Factory  are  looked  upon  in  Russia 
as  works  possessing  genuine  and  real  artistic 
forms,  ornamentation  and  painting  serving  not 
only  as  models,  but  as  an  encouragement  to 
native  art;  they  are  deemed  exquisite  produc- 
tions as  regards  the  fine  quality  of  the  material, 
and  the  durability  of  the  enamel  and  the 
exquisite  moulded  ornamentations;  they  are 
prized  more  especially  as  being  the  work  entirely 
of  Russian  artisans  and  artists.  The  articles 
produced  consist  of  dinner,  tea,  and  coffee 


services  of  the  very  finest  china,  which  are 
supplied  for  tho  use  of  all  the  imperial  palaces, 
besides  jardinieres,  carcel  lamps,  Btatuettes, 
cups,  bouquet-holders,  and  large  articles,  such 
as  vases,  sometimes  of  extraordinary  dimensions 
(over  7 ft.  high),  which,  with  the  very  high 
temperature  required  for  some  sorts  of  china, 
present  not  a few  technical  difficulties. 

The  imperial  porcelain  works  are  under  the 
administration  of  the  cabinet  or  chief  office  of 
the  imperial  domains.  A most  peculiar  kind  of 
economy  is  exeroised  in  this  establishment.  It 
receives  yearly  from  the  cabinet  of  his  imperial 
majesty  the  sum  of  91,000  roubles  (13,000k) 
yearly  to  be  applied  as  working  capital,  and 
this  sum  must  be  returned  in  the  shape  of  the 
art-productions  mentioned  above.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  forbidden  to  extend  the  business  of 
the  works,  notwithstanding  the  private  orders 
that  may  be  received,  however  profitable  they 
might  be.  The  works  have  a small  technical 
school  attached  to  them,  attended  by  fourteen 
pupils.  Children  of  the  artisans  receive  instruc- 
tion in  practical  work  during  a period  of  four 
years.  They  are  taught  sculpture,  modelling, 
and  painting.  The  principal  object  of  this 
school  is  to  prepare  artists  for  painting  on 
china  and  sculpture,  with  the  view  of  filling  up 
the  vacancies  that  may  occur  through  death  or 
retirement.  There  is  what  is  called  the  magasin 
attached  to  the  works,  where  are  sold  articles 
slightly  damaged  ; which  serves  at  the  same 
time  as  a museum  of  foreign  models,  which 
were  acquired  principally  in  the  time  of  Count 
Peroffsky,  minister  of  the  Court  in  the  reign  of 
the  late  Emperor  Nicholas ; and  for  a permanent 
exhibition  of  the  best  productions  of  the  works 
from  the  time  of  Catherine  II.  up  to  the  present 
day.  This  museum  is  frequently  visited  by  the 
lovers  of  art,  both  native  and  foreign.  In  judg- 
ing  of  the  merits  of  the  articles  produced  at  the 
imperial  porcelain  works  we  find  that  there  is 
little  of  originality  in  the  taste  or  design.  But 
the  copies, — especially  of  figures  and  groups, — 
taken  from  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  other  china, 
are  not  only  not  inferior  to  the  copies  produced 
latterly  at  Meisen,  but  are  in  a certain  degree 
more  exact,  life-like,  and  artistic  in  outline  and 
effect,  and  are  incomparably  cheaper.  It  should 
be  remarked,  however,  that  talent  is  deteriorat- 
ing in  such  articles,  as,  for  instance,  a plaque 
with  painted  flowers,  by  the  late  Mr.  Krassofsky  ; 
or  a medallion  with  flowers,  modelled  from 
nature,  in  biscuit,  by  Mr.  Ivanoff,  who  is  also 
dead,  and  not  likely  to  be  equalled  under  exist- 
ing circumstances.  They  were  deemed  inimi- 
table, and  were  pronounced  at  the  several  inter- 
national exhibitions,  where  they  were  shown, 
hors  de  concours.  We  may  here  notice  some 
splendid  specimens  of  the  ceramic  art  exhibited 
in  the  magasin , — a large  vase  of  the  form  ban- 
deau, exquisitely  painted,  valued  at  900k ; two 
of  the  form  amphora  and  fuseau,  priced  at  75k 
and  100k  respectively ; a delightful  goblet  of 
Chinese  design,  valued  at  100k 
Judging  from  the  Russian  industrial  exhibi- 
tions,  the  manufacture  of  ohina  and  earthen- 
ware does  not  increase  very  rapidly.  If  we 
take  into  consideration  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Russian  people  use  wooden  vessels  and  common 
red  earthenware,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
production  in  ceramics  is  so  far  behind  Western 
Europe,  at  least,  as  regards  the  extent  of  the 
manufacture.  There  is,  however,  some  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
what  is  called  stone  china,  and  which  is  sold  at 
prices  sufficiently  moderate  for  middle-class 
consumption.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  the 
articles  produced  by  Mr.  Gardener  in  the 
Government  of  Moscow,  the  forms  and  designs 
of  which  are  copies  of  the  best  English  ware. 
With  the  abundance  in  Russia  of  native  material 
of  excellent  quality,  such  as  the  kaolin  of 
Gloukhovo,  Borovilchef  clay,  the  spathum  and 
quartz  of.  Finland,  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
success  already  achieved  is  only  the  beginning 
of  further  improvements.  It  is  a most  curious 
fact  that  the  manufacture  of  plate  window-glass 
and  looking-glasses  is  almost  unknown  in  Russia, 
notwithstanding  a pretty  high  protective  duty. 
Some  time  ago  there  was  a talk  of  establishing 
plate-glass  works  near  the  capital ; this  under- 
taking, however,  has  not  yet  been  realised.  To 
say  that  this  branch  of  industry  is  in  a state  of 
decadence  would,  therefore,  be  erroneous,  for 
strictly  speaking,  it  never  existed. 

At  the  head  of  the  ornamental  glass  manu- 
factories stands  the  Imperial  Glass  Works  of 
St.  Petersburg,  established  in  1792,  in  the  reign 
of  Catherine  II.,  which  is  the  oldest  establishment 
but  one  in  Russia  producing  this  class  of  goods. 
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It  was  established,  like  the  porcelain  works, 
with  a view  of  supplying  with  its  wares  the 
numerous  Imperial  palaces,  and  on  a similar 
basis.  These  works  are  now  unrivalled  in 
Itussia  for  the  perfection  of  the  artioles  turned 
oat,  and  fine  quality  of  orystal  glass,  with  bases 
of  lead  for  lustres,  candelabra,  candlesticks, 
toilet  services,  ornamental  and  fancy  crystal 
glass,  — among  these,  vases,  tazzas,  jars, 
caraffes,  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colours,  gilding,  and  painting.  Espe- 
cially is  this  establishment  noted  for  its  articles 
in  rich  purpurine  colour.  As  a specialty  of 
these  works,  which  it  shows  also  with  the  Im- 
perial Porcelain  establishment,  is  the  production 
of  Easter  eggs,  which  play  such  an  important 
part  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Easter  kiss,  known 
to  all  who  have  lived  in  Russia.  These  eggs 
are  manufactured  in  different  sizes  in  cut-glass 
and  china,  in  a variety  of  designs,  gilt  and 
elaborately  painted,  with  the  inscription  of  the 
greeting,  “ Christ  is  Risen.”  Many  thousands 
of  these  Easter  cadeaux  are  supplied  to  the 
Imperial  Court,  which  are  presented  to  the 
visitors  on  Easter  Sunday.  The  eggs  are  made 
hollow  inside,  with  an  opening  at  the  two  ex- 
treme ends,  through  which  are  drawn  bows  of 
ailk  or  satin.  They  are  usually  kept  as  itagere 
•ornaments.  The  production  of  the  Imperial 
Glass  Works  is  rather  limited, — 1,500,000  pieces 
•of  various  kinds  of  ornamental  glass  yearly.  As 
to  the  prices  of  the  articles,  they  have  always 
been  exceedingly  dear.  Quite  recently  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  find  private  purchasers  at 
lower  prices,  and  with  some  success,  affording  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  unbusinesslike  oconomy 
of  the  sister  establishment,  the  Imperial  Porce- 
lain Manufactory.  The  principal  articles  pro- 
duced  at  present  by  the  Imperial  Glass  Works 
are  enamels  for  mosaic  work.  The  manufacture 
of  enamelled  mosaics  was  introduced  in  1851  by 
the  two  brothers  Bonifante,  of  Rome,  and, 
undertaken  at  the  Glass  Works  on  Government 
aocount,  in  connexion  with  the  decoration  of 
the  St.  Isaac’s  Cathedral,  has  been  eminently 
successful.  The  manufacture  of  enamels  has 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  that  it  is  now 
possible  to  attain  every  shade  of  colour  required 
for  the  reproduction  of  oil  paintings.  The 
gigantic  sacred  pictures  in  mosaic  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Isaac  are  deemed  chefs  d’ceuvre  of  their 
Js’.nd,  and  it  is  considered  that  if  the  originals 
hid  been  more  perfeot,  their  production  would 
have  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  Russian 
.national  art.  Trials  are  being  made  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  well-known  Moorish  mosaic 
in  faience  (azulijos),  of  Alhambra  celebrity. 
Considering  that  the  glazed  tile  stove,  called  by 
the  Russians  “ Paitch,”  which,  by  the  bye,  is  of 
Dutch  origin,  is  almost  universal  in  Russia,  it  is 
strange  that  so  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  production  of  encaustic  tiles.  The  tiles  in 
general  use  are  large,  bulky  things,  hollow  at 
the  back,  with  common  white  enamel,  which 
cracks  almost  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  lighted.  In 
the  houses  of  the  rich  the  stove,  built  up  of  brick 
and  mortar,  is  faced  with  white  porcelain 
and  ornamented  with  various  devices,  and 
altogether  produces  a very  chilly  effect.  It  is 
a ourious  fact  that  a century  or  so  ago  the 
Russian  stoves  were  adorned  with  tiles,  of 
exquisite  Oriental  designs,  with  representations 
of  leaves  and  branches  in  ooloura, — blaok  and 
dark  blue,  with  a good  deal  of  orange.  Some 
exquisite  encaustic  tiles  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  churches  of  Yaroslaf. 
Latterly,  Mr.  Bonifante,  above  mentioned,  has 
introduced  some  encaustic  tiles  for  Russian 
stoves  in  a variety  of  colours,  as  a trial ; they 
are,  however,  too  expensive  for  common  use. 
He  has  also  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
majolica  enamelled  vases,  &c. 

There  are  altogether  some  half  a dozen  manu- 
facturers in  Russia  of  [orystal  glass,  cut,  plain, 
white  and  coloured,  ornamental  and  fancy,  the 
most  noted  establishment  being  that  of  Mr. 
Maltsof,  which  was  founded  just  two  years  before 
the  Imperial  Glass  Works,  in  1790.  Mr. .Maltsof’ s 
goods  are  known  all  over  Russia  for  their  quality 
and  taste  and  moderate  prices,  and  have  in- 
variably carried  off  the  first  prize  in  the  Russian 
department  at  international  exhibitions. 

We  quote  the  following  opinion  of  a Russian 
connoisseur  as  regards  the  state  of  ornamental 
painting  on  glass  and  ohina  in  Russia  : “ Artistic 

painting  on  glass  and  china,  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  is  confined  to  very  few  hands, 
and  will  never  occupy  anything  like  a con- 
spicuous position  in  the  production  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  general  demand.  We  would 
therefore  advise  our  manufacturers  to  limit 


themselves  in  this  respeot  to  simple  ornamenta- 
tion, devoting  their  especial  attention  to  quality 
and  taste  of  the  artioles.  By  this  means  alone 
will  our  goods  be  enabled  to  compete  with 
foreign  productions,  but  by  no  means  in  the 
painting  of  figures,  landscapes,  flowers,  &c.,  for 
which  there  is  a demand  only  amongst  the 
comparatively  wealthy  few.  It  will  take  a long 
time  to  form  the  taste  for  such  articles  among 
the  bulk  of  our  consumers ; besides,  the  means 
of  the  masses  will  not  increase  so  rapidly  as 
to  afford  them  the  means  of  purchasing  expen- 
sive artioles  which  are  not  of  immediate  require- 
ment.” 

For  fine  gold  and  silver,  we  have  seen  some 
magnificent  works,  equal  in  excellence  and 
delicacy  of  execution  and  harmony  of  design  to 
the  best  works  of  England  and  France.  The 
national  love  of  designs  purely  Ruseian,  which 
is  so  marked  a feature  in  bo  many  Russian  pro- 
ducts, is  here  specially  manifest.  Costly  sacred 
vessels,  furniture,  and  vestments,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  the  introduction  of  C hristianity 
into  Russia,  formed  indispensable  appurtenances 
of  the  ohurohes  and  cathedrals  of  Eastern 
orthodoxy,  which  were  richly  endowed  with 
pious  donations,  silver  and  gold  being  the 
metals  mostly  in  use,  even  with  the  comparative 
poverty  of  ancient  Russia.  The  valuables  in 
gold  and  silver  possessed  by  the  powerful 
Boyards  and  Grand  Dukes  of  ancient  Muscovy, 
passing  from  one  family  to  another,  at  last,  more 
frequently  than  not,  found  a final  resting-place 
among  the  treasures  of  the  Church.  It  is  owing  to 
this  that  there  remain  in  Ruseia  such  numbers 
of  ancient  ecclesiastical  vessels  of  exquisite 
forms  and  delicate  workmanship.  The  gold- 
smiths and  silversmiths  of  Moscow  have  begun 
lately  to  devote  themselves  to  the  imitation  of 
these  ancient  models,  such  as  potirs  or  cups,  in 
silver  gilt,  lamps,  candlesticks,  gorgeous  articles 
in  the  shape  of  shrines  for  the  reception  of  the 
Sacrament,  covers  for  the  Book  of  the  Evan- 
gelists in  silver,  gold,  and  enamel,  forming  part 
of  the  altar  decoration,  elaborate  frames  of 
chased  work  for  sacred  pictures,  &c.  Among 
the  art  productions  of  Russia  should  be  noticed 
the  celebrated  niello  work.  All  connoisseurs 
know  that  the  Russian  metal-workers,  have 
carried  off  the  prize  at  every  exhibition  in  this 
class,  but  not  everybody  knows  that  the  art  of 
producing  genuine  niello  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Circassians.  Quantities  of  silver  and  gold 
niello  work  are  manufactured  at  T ula.the  S heffield 
of  Russia,  which  is  sold  to  those  who  know  no 
better  as  the  genuine  production  of  the  Caucasus. 
A great  deal  of  silver  filagree  work,  an  old 
industry  in  Russia,  is  also  made  here.  Russia 
is  also  noted  for  her  enamels.  The  production 
of  6mi.il  cloisonnd  is  an  old  industry  ; the 
ordinary  modern  enamel-cups,  many  of  them, 
are  exquisite  both  in  design  and  colour.  . Of 
plated  wares  we  have  seen  some  very  meritorious 
specimens  at  Russian  exhibitions.  The  prices 
of  many  articles  are  moderate,  as  compared 
with  English  goods.  In  design  there,  is  little 
that  is  new.  There  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment in  this  respect. 

The  Russian  churches  are  all  similar,  both  ex- 
ternally  and  in  their  interiors.  In  the  latter 
they  are  adorned  with  a profusion  of  ornament. 
Few  jewellers’  shops  could  compare  for  splen- 
dour with  the  silver  and  golden  ornaments  of 
some  of  the  Russian  churches.  The  most  con- 
spicuous ornaments  are  the  ikonas,  or  sacred 
pictures.  These  are  frequently  adorned  with 
plates  of  gold  and  crowns  of  jewels,  Bet  in 
gorgeous  frames,  bedizened  with  precious  stones. 
Before  these  burn  lamps  or  innumerable  wax 
candles, — votive  offerings  ; all  this,  together 
with  the  ornate  belongings  of  the  Greoo-Russian 
ritual,  and  the  glitter  and  dazzling  splendour, 
has  a brilliant  effect.  To  properly  understand 
these  art  productions  so  peculiar  to  Russia,  it 
Bhould  be  explained  that  in  the  true  orthodox 
ikonas  it  is  only  the  face,  hands,  and  feet  that 
are  painted ; the  re3t  of  the  draped  figure  is  in 
silver  gilt  repowisd,  the  sunbeam-like  halo  round 
the  head  being  in  the  same  metal.  The  Moscow 
silversmiths  already  in  the  seventeenth  century 
were  far  advanced  in  the  art  of  etching  and 
embossing  of  the  figures,  vestments,  and  borders 
of  ikonas.  There  were,  however,  no  skilled 
artists  for  the  execution  of  the  painted  details. 
Most  of  the  ancient  ikonas  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  artistic  merits,  and  are  somewhat  re- 
markable objects.  The  complexion  is  almost 
Indian,  the  eyes  small,  the  cheeks  thin,  the  nose 
sharpened,  the  hair  and  beard  scanty.  In  the 
present  day  a great  improvement  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  ikonas.  The  painting  is  generally 


executed  by  qualified  artists,  while  several 
novelties  have  made  their  appearance, — the 
execution  in  enamel  of  the  ornamental  parts  in 
the  Byzantine  Btyle,  and  the  oxidising  process 
in  various  colours,  which  imparts  an  agreeable 
play  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  gold,  whioh,  without 
this  process,  would  present  a heavy  appearance 
on  an  even  surface.  These  splendid  ikonas  are 
not  only  confined  to  the  Church,  but  are  found 
in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  especially  of  the 
rich  native  merchants  and  tradesmen.  The 
various  ikonas  are  contained  in  what  is  termed 
a kiota, — sacred  image  case, — frequently  occu- 
pying the  entire  east  corner  of  the  room,  and 
reaching  almost  up  to  the  ceiling.  A lamp  is 
usually  kept  burning  before  the  silver-gilt 
ikonas  day  and  night,  whioh  is  repeated  in 
innumerable  glittering  rays.  The  cases  are 
frequently  made  of  expensive  woods,  elabo- 
rately oarved,  and  with  gilding.  Although, 
according  to  the  statutes  of  Eastern  orthodoxy, 
figures  in  relief  are  prohibited,  this  prohi- 
bition in  its  full  force  applies  only  to  rounded 
figures ; but,  as  regards  reliefs,  more  or  less  pro- 
nfinent,  they  are  admitted,  provided  they  are 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  text  of  the 
Scriptures.  There  was  a time  of  severe  perse- 
cution of  carved  or  moulded  image  pictures, 
when  both  in  churches  and  in  private  houses 
was  confiscated  every  specimen  that  could  be 
found  of  the  sculptor’s  art,  from  the  carved 
ikonas  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  miracle- worker,  to  the 
crucifix,  with  the  group  in  front,  whioh  are  so 
frequently  met  with  in  the  present  day  ; but 
we  have  different  times  now,  and  the  anathemas 
of  the  Holy  Directing  Synod  are  no  more 
launched  against  the  old  relief  pictures,  which, 
if  not  quite  artistic  in  their  execution,  are  yet 
interesting  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  art 
manufactures  in  Russia.  The  production  of 
ikonas,  then,  has  given  a considerable  impulse 
to  repousst  work  in  gold  and  Bilver  and  enamel, 
and  a wide  field  is  op9Q  for  the  silversmiths  of 
Moscow  for  the  production  of  other  church 
appurtenances,  which,  like  non-sacred  things  in 
the  present  day,  are  subject  to  fashion. 

Painting  on  Lava. 

Among  the  novelties  recently  introduced  into 
Russia  is  painting  on  prepared  lava,  which  bids 
fair  to  become  exceedingly  popular.  The  first 
works  executed  on  this  material  were  eight  im- 
mense ikonas  or  holy  pictures  for  the  new 
Churoh  of  St.  Vladimir,  at  Sevastopol,  the 
painter  of  which  was  the  artist,  Mr.  Egoroff, 
of  Moscow.  The  work,  it  is  stated,  is  well  exe- 
cuted, but  the  original  models  from  which  the 
artist  was  compelled  to  copy  were  so  indifferent, 
se  weak  in  their  execution,  that  the  immense 
labour  of  Mr.  Egoroff  cannot  serve  as  a true 
criterion  of  the  art  of  painting  on  lava.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges  that  this  art 
will  find  an  extensive  application  in  Russia  for 
church  decoration,  principally  for  holy  pictures, 
particularly  as  in  that  country  the  greater  part 
of  the  churches  are  decorated  with  mural 
paintings  in  fresco  on  the  interior,  and  especially 
on  the  exterior  walls,  but  which,  owing  to  the 
rigorous  climate,  are  soon  damaged  or  destroyed. 
In  their  opinion  painting  on  lava  has  many 
advantages  as  compared  with  mosaic  work ; in 
the  first  place,  mosaic  is  far  more  expensive, 
heavy,  and,  therefore,  difficult  to  fix,  especially 
if  the  picture  has  to  be  placed  in  an  inclined 
position  and  high  up ; while  the  slabs,  if  an 
equal  size  with  mosaic  work,  are  incomparably 
lighter  ; in  the  second  place,  the  durability  of 
the  painting  on  lava  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the  mosaic  material,  and  the  joints  or  seams 
which  have  to  be  made  when  executing  work  of 
considerable  dimensions  are  scarcely  seen  even 
at  a short  distance. 

Furniture. 

The  manufacture  of  artistic  and  ornamental 
bronzes,  such  as  candelabras,  statuettes,  clocks, 
vases,  tazzas,  &o.,  was  commenced  about  the 
year  1820,  prior  to  which  French  bronzes  im- 
ported free  of  duty  held  possession  of  the 
market.  It  has  been  ever  since  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  The  art  has  not  attained  any  great 
development.  TheRussianpublicaffectevery thing 
that  is  foreign,  and  the  market  for  home  produc- 
tions being  restricted,  the  price  at  which  the  latter 
are  sold  is  not  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer 
classes;  nor  is  there  any  division  of  labour,  as  in 
France,  at  Russian  bronze-manufactories,  where 
the  same  establishment  and  the  same  workmen 
undertake  the  casting  of  monuments  as  well  as 
the  manufacture  of  candlesticks.  The  dearth 
of  skilled  workmen  is  likewise  sensibly  felt  in 
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this  branch  of  industry,  where  so  much  depends  I tions, — which  are  made  of  magnificent  tissues 
upon  taste  and  design.  The  manufacture  of  of  silk  interwoven  with  gold  and  silver  thread, 


bronze  in  Russia  is  protected  by  a duty  of 
51.  9s.  3d.  per  cwt.  At  the  several  exhibitions 
held  in  Russia  sinoe  1851,  notwithstanding  the 
numbers  of  exhibitors  of  furniture,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  trade  has  ever  been  faithfully 
represented,  for  there  has  always  been  a lack  of 
good,  plain,  serviceable  furniture  of  a cheap 
description,  which  is  so  easily  produced  in  a 
country  where  both  wood  and  labour  are  so 
cheap.  What  is  shown  is  mostly  expensive 
artistic  furniture,  and  has  consisted  latterly  of 
imitation  buhl,  oopies  of  the  styles  of  Louis  XVI., 
of  the  German  furniture-makers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  oenturies,  and  of  the  First 
E npire.  The  articles  exhibited  were  of  excellent 
workmanship,  and  a good  deal  of  taste  was 
exhibited,  but  not  one  manufacturer  could  show 
anything  original,  anything  out  of  the  beaten 
traok.  Imitation  French  was  the  chief  charac- 
teristic. We  should  notice  here  that  some 
decided  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
production  of  inlaid  parquet  flooring,  combining 
undoubted  taste  with  excellent  workmanship. 

For  some  time  there  has  prevailed  in  Russia 
a spirit  of  patriotic  nationality  amounting  almost 
to  fanaticism,  especially  among  the  influential 
classes.  This  tends  to  induce  them  to  encourage 
native  manufactures  and  so-called  Russian  style, 
as  a matter  of  national  pride.  A curious  instance 
of  this  spirit  may  be  noticed  in  the  Stroganoff 
school  of  design  at  Moscow.  In  that  school  we 
are  informed  that  the  pupils  who  learn  landscape 
drawing  must  copy  none  but  Russian  landscapes, 
those  who  study  flowers  must  embody  in  their 
designs  Russian  flowers  only,  while  designs  of  a 
more  complex  character  are  taken  as  far  as 
possible  from  Russian  illuminated  missals  or 
other  works  of  early  Russian  or  Russo-Byzantine 
art.  Some  short  time  ago  the  fashion  set  in 
for  farniture  in  the  national  Russian  style  : such 
a style,  however,  practically  does  not  exist ; it 
had  to  be  invented.  So  the  peasant  artisans  of 
the  province  of  Nijni  Novgorod  were  set  to 
work  and  encouraged  to  exercise  their  ingenuity 
in  this  department;  the  result  was  the  produc- 
tion of  the  most  curious  pieces  of  furniture  that 
cau  possibly  be  imagined,  where  the  vulgarly 
gaudy  distribution  of  bright  colours,  gilding,  and 
varnishing  vied  with  most  unartistio  forms  and 
arrangements.  These  articles  may  be  regarded 
more  as  curiosities, — as  furniture  they  are 
totally  unsuitable  for  the  million,  and  they  are 
exceedingly  expensive.  Then  there  were  pro- 
fessional designers  and  reputed  cabinet-makers, 
who  undertook  to  introduce  the  Russian  element 
in  more  artistic  style,  but  who  have  not  been 
very  much  more  successful  than  their  humbler 
brethren,  the  peasant  artisans.  The  rage  for  the 
Rassian  style  originated,  no  doubt,  in  the  stale 
and  monotonous  repetitions  of  old  designs. 

A Russian  writer  on  art  manufactures  says 
the  following  with  regard  to  the  so-called 
Russian  style  of  furniture  “ The  tendency 
which  exists  at  present  to  become  emancipated 
from  foreign  influence  has  asserted  itself  mainly 
in  wood-carving  and  ornamentation  with  a medley 
of  colours.  While  recognising  all  the  merits  of 
the  so-called  Russian  style,  we  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  it  indicates  the  predominance 
of  imagination  over  judgment  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  taste  of  Eastern  nations.  We  do 
cot  wish  to  assert  that  Russian  art  has  not 
advanced  beyond  the  art  of  semi-barbarous 
peoples ; we  wish  only  to  express  our  opinion 
that  our  artists  have  in  this  instance  made  a 
concession  to  the  taste  of  the  moment.  All 
these  imitations  of  the  so-called  old  Russian  style 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  caprice  and  fancy  of 
that  class  of  people  who,  a short  while  ago,  were 
busy  erecting  at  their  country  residences  izbas 
and  peasant  cottages  in  the  national  style,  and 
who  now  wish  to  decorate  them  with  furniture  to 
match.  This  tendency  does  not  in  any  way 
represent  the  general  taste  of  the  public,— the 
articles  necessary  for  every-day  requirements 
are  made  just  as  they  were  formerly.  The 
enormous  prices  of  those  gaudy  playthings 
called  furniture  point  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
only  suited  to  the  pockets  of  very  rich  people.” 


gorgeous  alike  in  material  and  richness  of 
design.  Foreigners,  without  any  veneration  for 
things  sacred,  purchase  largely  this  cloth  of  gold 
and  silver  for  the  purpose  of  making  window- 
curtains  and  covering  drawing-room  furniture. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  unconsecrated  ikonas  or 
holy  pictures,  which  are  bought  for  chimney- 
piece  ornaments.  Much  of  this  doth  of  gold  is 
exceedingly  beautiful  in  design  and  workman- 
ship. From  the  numerous  patterns  which  are 
commonplace  and  gaudy  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  specimens  of  genuine  Byzantine  orna- 
mentation. Some  splendid  designs  can  be  met 
with  in  Moscow,  carrying  one’s  imagination  to 
the  East,  to  India,  and  Assyria.  The  price  of 
this  material  ranges  between  lls.  3d.  and  11Z.  5s. 
per  yard.  Needlework  or  embroidery  in  gold 
or  silver  is  an  ancient  industry  in  Russia,  and 
enters  largely  into  church  decoration  of  the 
most  expensive  kind,  which  the  following  prices, 
quoted  by  one  of  the  leading  embroidery  esta- 
blishments, will  show  : — Altar  coverings  of  silk 
moire  antique  or  glace,  embroidered  with  gold, 
300Z.  and  higher,  and  with  precious  stones,  5001. ; 
covering  for  the  sacramental  wine,  embroidered 
with  ohenille  or  silk  and  precious  stones,  1501. ; 
a plosohanitsa  (representation  of  our  Saviour  in 
the  tomb),  of  velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  7001.;  banners,  of  velvet  or 
moire  antique,  embroidered  in  gold,  with  precious 
stones,  5001. 

We  referred  above  to  the  splendour  of  the 
ikonas,  or  holy  pictures,  and  other  belongings 
of  the  Russian  churches.  As  an  example  of 
their  great  value,  we  may  take  those  contained 
in  the  cathedral  and  churches  in  suoh  an  out-of- 
the-way  plaoe  even  as  the  manufacturing  village 
of  Paulovo,  in  the  Government  of  Nijni-Nov. 
gorod  : — Theriza,  or  silver-gilt  mounting,  on  the 
ancient  ikona  of  Our  Lady  of  Smolensk, 
valued  at  5001.;  the  Book  of  the  Evangelists, 
bound  in  silver-gilt,  weighing  70  lb. ; a taber- 
nacle of  silver-gilt,  weighing  26  lb.;  silver 
mountings  on  the  ikonas,  weighing  20  lb.  and 
26  lb. ; the  silver  mounting  on  the  ikona  of  our 
Lady  of  Smolensk,  ornamented  with  large 
pearls,  weighing  over  1£  lb. ; the  silver-gilt 
mounting  of  the  ikona  of  our  Lady  of  Kazan, 
containing 32,549 pearls  and  forty-nine  brilliants; 
the  silver-gilt  mounting  of  a comparatively 
modern  ikona  of  our  Lady  of  Smolensk,  weigh- 
ing II  lb.,  and  decorated  with  22,323  pearls. 
We  are  told  that  the  treasury  of  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  St.  Sergius,  near  Moscow,  con- 
tains ecclesiastical  vessels,  vestments,  and  other 
objects  of  enormous  value.  Of  pearls,  one  may 
behold  there,  in  the  course  of  a few  moments, 
more  than  one  is  likely  to  see  in  the  course  of  a 
lifetime. 

Wood  Carving. 


Decoration  of  Churches. 

The  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Russian 
churches  is  mainly  supported  by  the  pious 
donations  of  the  rich,  especially  of  the  native 
merchant  class,  who  are  most  liberal  contri- 
butors. It  is  a common  thing  for  a rich  trades- 
man to  contribute  a donation  of  some  100,000 
roubles  to  the  church  sacristy,  for  the  purchase 
of  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  altar  decora. 


Some  very  fine  specimens  of  wood-carving 
have  also  been  shown  from  time  to  time  at  the 
several  exhibitions.  This  art  seems  to  be  ex- 
tensively practised  in  Russia.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  decoration  of  the  interior  of  cathedrals, 
churches,  & c.  Itjis  worthy  of  notice  that  a favou- 
rite occupation  of  the  Russian  peasant  in  his 
leisure  moments  has  always  been  wood-carving, 
in  which  he  exhibits  a particular  dexterity  ; aud 
the  rural  industry  of  wood-carving  of  every 
description  has  existed  for  centuries.  Any  one 
who  has  studied  the  ancient  art  productions  of 
Russia,  and  who  has  seen  specimens  of  the  so- 
called  ancient  Russian  monastic  carved  work, 
will  be  struck  by  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  taste 
displayed,  which  is  all  the  more  surprising  con- 
sidering the  imperfect  instruments  and  rough 
tools  whioh  were  employed  by  these  self-taught 
artists.  These  can  always  be  found  among  the 
Russian  people.  As  an  example  of  what  a 
oommon  man  can  do  in  this  way  with  almost 
useless  worn-out  chisels  and  knives,  we  may  in- 
stance an  article  exhibited  by  a man-cook  at  one 
of  the  late  exhibitions  in  Russia.  It  was  a kind 
of  miniature  cabinet,  made  of  a single  pieoe  of 
wood,  in  the  most  fantastic  style  imaginable, 
carrying  one  back;  to  the  Italy  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Oa  four  model  figures  of  lions  which 
served  as  legs  to  the  cabinet,  rises  a perpen- 
dicular rock  or  wall,  and  on  it  projeot  structures 
of  every  style  and  character,  from  an  Indian 
pagoda  to  a Romanesque  cupola  and  castle 
watch-tower,  reminding  one  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Dukes  of  Ferrara.  This  ingenuity  of  the 
cook  and  artist  did  not  limit  itself  to  watch- 
towers  and  tops  of  buildings,  but  succeeded  in 
bringing  prominently  and  distinctly  forward 
whole  peristyles  and  even  figures  in  relief  on 


pediments  in  a pure  classical  style.  This  self- 
taught  sculptor  on  this  miniature  cabinet  of  his 
displayed  a rare  imagination  and  taste,  seldom 
to  be  met  with  even  among  master-workmen 
who  have  been  regularly  taught.  Notwithstand- 
ing  the  peasants’  ingenuity  in  all  kinds  of  wood- 
work, very  few  attempts  are  made  at  architec- 
tural decoration  of  their  wooden  izbas  or 
cottages.  The  superior  class  of  peasants  some- 
times border  their  roofs  with  open  woodwork  of 
an  ornamental  kind,  like  that  to  be  seen  on 
Swiss  chalets,  and  some  of  them  “ go  in  ” for 
pretty  balconies. 

Peter  the  Great,  among  other  numerous 
industries,  introduced  at  St.  Petersburg  the 
manufacture  of  Gobelins  tapestry.  It  was 
successful  under  several  of  his  successors,  as 
far  as  execution  was  concerned,  but,  like  many 
other  Government  establishments  of  the  same 
kind,  had  to  be  closed  owing  to  the  ruinous  cost 
of  production.  The  carpet  manufacture  in 
Russia  is  but  feebly  developed.  This,  however, 
may  be  to  a certain  extent  explained  by  the 
system  of  heating  the  rooms,  owing  to  which 
carpets  do  not  form  a necessary  requirement  as 
they  do  in  our  oountry,  for  instance ; they  are 
looked  upon  more  as  an  article  of  luxury. 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  oak  parquet  flooring, 
which,  when  polished,  is  in  itself  highly  orna- 
mental, precludes  the  necessity  for  carpets 
covering  the  whole  room.  A small  square 
velvet-pile  carpet  with  a pretty  border,  placed 
near  the  sofa  under  the  table,  in  fact,  is  all  that 
is  required.  These  squares  are  generally  manu- 
factured in  England  specially  for  the  Russian 
market.  The  upholstery  business  in  Russia, 
like  the  furniture  trade,  does  not  go  much 
farther  than  imitation  of  foreign  styles,  chiefly 
French.  In  the  production  of  farniture  stuffs, 
however,  Russia  has  mide  rapid  strides,  and  we 
are  informed  that  a Moscow  firm  exports  several 
thousand  pieces  of  farniture  silks  to  England 
annually. 

The  manufacture  of  paper-hangings  is  also 
progressing  in  Russia;  it  is  conducted  princi- 
pally at  the  capital  of  St.  Petersburg,  especially 
in  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Camuse,  celebrated 
for  these  productions,  which  are  noted  for  ele- 
ganoe,  variety,  and  novelty  of  design,  the  clear- 
ness and  evenness  of  the  printed  colours,  and, 
at  the  same  time  moderate  prices.  Particularly 
noticeable  are  the  flock  papers  in  two  colours, 
embossed  in  gold,  and  also  in  imitation  of  leather, 
with  figures  in  relief.  It  seems  a pity  that  the 
Russian  manufacturers  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  national  art  element,  whioh  is  new  and 
original.  The  Stroganoff  Sohool  of  Design, 
referred  to  above,  has  published  numerous 
designs  of  this  kind,  which  are  of  a very  elegant 
and  interesting  description,  and  perfectly 
original.  The  more  elaborate  and  expensive 
paper-hangings  are  imported  from  France ; the 
duty  is  4 roubles  50  copecs  per  pood  =*  1 1. 17s.  3d. 
per  cwt. 

Taking  a strict  and  impartial  view  of  Rassian 
industry  in  an  artistic  sense,  we  find  that  it  is 
considerably  below  that  of  Western  Europe  in 
all  objects  which  should  exhibit  originality, 
inventiveness,  and  beauty  of  form,  and  this  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  slow  progress  in  Russia 
of  art  education  in  general,  and  as  applied 
to  manufactures  in  particular.  Russian  fur- 
niture, pottery,  bronze,  articles  in  silver  and 
gold,  even  in  the  capitals,  are  executed  from  old 
models  which  have  been  learned  by  heart,  for  the 
reason  that  neither  the  master  nor  the  artisan 
has  seen  better  specimens,  and  both  are  unaware 
of  the  existence  of  the  infinite  variety  in  the 
forms  of  the  best  models  and  patterns  of  one 
and  the  same  object.  Several  industries  which 
flourished  formerly  in  Russia,  as,  for  instance,  the 
production  of  articles  in  enamel,  silver  niello,  and 
filagree  work,  are  at  the  present  moment,  com- 
paratively speaking,  in  a state  of  decadence. 
Even  the  pottery,  encaustic  tiles,  &c.,  of  the  last 
century  were  more  artistic  and  original  than  in 
the  present  day,  and  are  now  prized  very  highly 
by  ‘connoisseurs.  Some  manufacturers  who 
import  their  models  and  patterns  from  abroad 
oarefully  hide  them,  permitting  only  a limited 
number  of  workmen  to  make  use  of  them,  and 
who  are  engaged  under  strict  conditions  of 
keeping  the  model  a secret.  More  frequently 
than  not  the  patterns  of  textile  fabrics  im- 
ported from  abroad  are  mostly  oil  designs  gone 
out  of  fashion.  The  town  of  Tula,  that  great 
centre  for  the  production  of  articles  in  metal,  for 
a whole  century  has  been  engaged  in  copying 
the  same  designs,  losing  at  each  repetition 
something  or  other  of  their  original  type.  The 
want  of  schools  of  design  for  the  forming  of 
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artistic  practical  designers,  and  of  technical 
museums  with  a proper  collection  of  models 
in  every  branch  of  industry,  which  could  be 
attended  by  the  artisan  classes, — these  are  the 
principal  reasons  of  the  backwardness  of  Russia 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  There  are  in  all 
only  three  or  four  schools  of  design  for  the 
whole  of  Russia,  and  some  three  industrial 
museums.  This  is  much  regretted  in  Russia, 
as  the  Russian  artisan  under  proper  guidance 
exhibits  extraordinary  dexterity  in  every  branch 
of  industrial  art.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  in  the  production  of  the  artioles  corre- 
sponding with  those  manufactured  in  Russia 
and  exported  to  that  country,  England  has 
nothing  to  fear,  in  spite  of  the  increased  duties 
which  the  Government,  owing  to  a needy  ex- 
chequer, is  about  to  impose  on  all  foreign  pro- 
ductions. English  china,  faience,  encaustic  tiles, 
glass,  plated  goods,  bronze  gasfittings,  carpets, 
&c.,  owing  to  the  artistic  taste  which  is  nowa- 
days displayed  in  these  productions,  will  always 
find  a ready  sale  in  Russia;  for  the  educated 
classes,  who  are  the  chief  consumers,  are,  as  a 
rule,  excellent  judges  of  what  is  artistic  and 
ornate.  Besides,  English  goods  there  have  a kind 
of  traditional  renown  for  solidity  and  durability 
far  beyond  those  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 


THE  ADVENT  OF  A PERIOD  OF 
EARTHQUAKE, 

AND  ITS  PROBABLE  EFFECT  ON  THE  BUILDINGS  OF 
THIS  COUNTRY. 

No  terror  to  which  man  is  exposed  is  greater 
than  that  caused  by  earthquake.  As  a general 
rule,  there  is  none  that  can  be  compared  to  it. 
Of  the  effects  on  the  nervous  system  produced 
by  a bombardment  we  cannot  speak  from  ex- 
perience, although  there  are  now  alive  but  too 
many  who  can.  0*  the  consternation  caused 
by  a volcanic  eruption,  more  especially  when  it 
commences  by  one  sudden  and  violent  explosion, 
as  was  the  case  with  Vesuvius  in  1860,  and  of  that 
resulting  from  the  discharge  of  a mine,  or  the 
explosion  of  a powder-magazine,  experience  is 
not  uncommon.  But  in  these  cases,  alarming  as 
they  unquestionably  are,  the  very  visibility  of 
the  danger  after  a time  deadens  its  power  to 
affect  the  mind.  The  risk  is  felt  to  be  localised, 
and  thus,  it  is  hoped,  to  be  avoidable.  But  such 
is  not  the  case  with  earthquake.  The  bravest 
man,  on  being  exposed  to  the  first  experience  of 
this  phenomenon,  sudden  and  unexpected  as  its 
occurrence  always  is,  will  be  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  solemn  awe.  And  if  shock  succeeds 
shock,  earth  heaves  like  a ship  at  sea,  crevices 
yawn  in  the  soil,  vast  waves  rush  on  the  shore, 
and  tower  and  spire  totter  and  fall,  little  wonder 
that  the  frenzy  of  fear  takes  the  form  of  tem- 
porary or  even  of  permanent  madness. 

One  great  peculiarity  of  the  earthquake  is  its 
recurrence  in  cycles,  or  after  long  intervals  of 
rest.  Many  places  where  earthquakes  are  now 
unknown  were  formerly  rent  and  shaken  by 
oft-repeated  shocks.  This  is  the  case  with  many 
districts  in  Great  Britain,  at  so  remote  a period 
of  time  as  to  be  remarked  especially  in  strata 
that  are  older  than  the  great  North  of  England 
upheaval  which  is  considered  by  D'Orbigny  to 
have  intervened  between  the  deposit  of  the  grit- 
stones, or  upper  members  of  the  carboniferous 
system,  and  that  of  the  Peneen  beds,  or  Lower 
New  Red  Sandstone.  Among  the  Cambrian  strata 
of  Pembrokeshire  are  found  many  deposits  of 
sandstone  which  promise,  on  first  appearance,  to 
yield  excellent  building  stones,  but  which,  on 
opening  a quarry,  prove  to  be  so  shaken  through- 
out as  to  be  quite  unfit  for  architectural  use.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  porphyry 
and  serpentine  of  Cornwall,  noble  and  very  beau- 
tiful stones,  equal  to  marble,  if  they  could  be 
procured  in  large  blocks,  but  shaken  throughout. 
It  may  be  questioned  how  far  the  lay  and  the 
strike  of  the  great  Welsh  slatefield  itself  is  not 
the  result  of  action  of  the  nature  of  earthquake. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  earthquakes  are 
common.  In  Zante,  for  example,  it  has  been 
said  that  they  are  of  daily  occurrence.  It  is  in 
certain  well-known  zones,  which  for  the  most 
part  are  dotted  with  volcanoes,  that  earthquakes 
are  now  most  common ; and  their  energy  is 
generally  found  to  coincide  with  some  change  in 
the  activity  or  the  slumber  of  the  volcano. 

There  seems  evidence  that,  at  all  events  in  a 
certain  district  of  Europe,  a period  of  unusual 
seismic  activity  has  recently  commenced. 
What  is  most  remarkable,  and  we  may  add  most 
alarming,  in  the  matter,  is  the  wide  area  of 
country  over  which  serious  shocks  have  been 


felt.  We  have  long  been  acquainted  with  local 
earthquake  activity,  but  something  much  more 
than  this  has  characterised  the  March  and  April 
of  1831.  On  the  26th  of  February  the  series 
commenced  with  violent  shocks  at  Agram,  in 
Hungary,  repeated  on  the  following  day.  That 
town  (lat.  46°  loDg.  16°  about)  is  divided  by  the 
valley  of  the  Save  from  the  Carnio  Alps,  to 
which  system,  running  in  an  easterly  and  south, 
easterly  direction,  the  movement  may  be  thought 
to  belong.  The  Alpine  upheaval  is  one  of  the 
latest  in  geological  time.  On  the  28th  a shock 
was  felt  at  Kirschberg,  in  Austria,  and  on  the 
same  day  in  the  district  of  the  Puy  de  Ddme,  in 
France,  still  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude, 
but  at  a distance  of  13°  of  longitude,  and  dividod 
from  the  upheaval  district  of  the  Alp3  by  three 
successive  upheavals,  of  which  the  lines  of  force 
run  in  a northerly  instead  of  a westerly  direc- 
tion. On  the  3rd  of  March  shocks  were  felt  at 
many  places  in  Switzerland,  again  on  another 
upheaval  system.  The  shock  extended  to 
Alsace  and  the  Blaok  Forest,  on  the  line  of 
upheaval  of  Monte  Viso.  On  the  4th  of  March 
occurred  the  destruction  of  Casa  Micciola,  in  the 
island  of  Ischia,  a spot  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  volcanic  system  of  Vesuvius,  Stromboli, 
and  iEtna,  aud  quite  distinct  from  any  of  the 
formerly-mentioned  centres  of  disturbance.  And 
as  we  write,  on  the  14th  of  April,  arrives  the  intel- 
ligence of  a second  and  most  destructive  earth- 
quake at  Soio,  overthrowing  most  of  the  buildings 
spared  by  the  shocks  of  the  3rd  inst.  This 
island,  which  is  an  outlyer  of  Asia  Minor,  lies, 
we  apprehend,  on  the  line  of  upheaval  of 
Tenarus,  the  last  of  those  groat  elevations  of 
mountain  chains  and  large  districts  of  country 
which  have  produced  the  actual  physical  confor- 
mation of  the  old  world. 

During  the  fifteen  days  from  the  26th  of 
February  to  the  12th  of  March,  no  fewer  than 
nine  distinct  earthquakes  have  thus  been 
recorded  in  Europe,  composed  of  twenty-three 
distinct  Bhooks.  This,  however,  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  seismic  activity  of  other  parts  of 
the  globe.  In  1S56  there  were  108  shocks  in 
Honduras  in  a single  week,  and  at  Hawaii,  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  2,000  shocks  are  said  to  have 
been  counted  in  a month.  But  in  Switzerland, 
where  the  subject  of  earthquakes  is  now  care- 
fully studied,  the  frequency  of  the  phenomenon 
is  said  to  be  on  the  increase.  In  1876  six 
shocks  are  known  to  have  occurred ; in  1877, 
five;  in  1878,  eight;  in  1879,  seven;  in  1880, 
seventeen ; and  in  ten  weeks  of  1881,  eight. 
The  last  period  of  seismic  activity  in  Switzer- 
land commenced  by  a shock  in  the  high  Valai3 
on  July  1st,  1855,  of  such  intensity  that  it  was 
felt  at  Paris.  Shock  followed  shock,  though 
with  decreasing  intensity,  for  four  months  ; but 
the  movement  did  not  finally  cease  until  1857, 
in  the  December  of  which  year  the  centre  of 
disturbance  seems  to  have  been  shifted  to 
Calabria. 

The  great  earthquake  of  1755,  in  which  a por- 
tion  of  the  quays  of  Lisbon  covered  with  terrified 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  suddenly  sank  beneath 
the  water  of  the  Tagus  to  an  unfathomable 
depth,  was  the  latest  great  terror  of  the  kind 
to  which  Englishmen  were  wont  to  refer  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  So  pro- 
found wras  the  impression  created  by  this 
calamity  (of  which  ‘the  results  are  visible  in 
unrepaired  ruins  at  Lisbon  to  the  present  day), 
that  a foolish  prediction  that  a shock  would 
occur  on  the  centenary  of  the  earthquake  of 
Lisbon  sent  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London  from  their  dwellings  on  the  night  in 
question.  The  alarm  was  very  great,  of  course 
chiefly  among  the  most  ignorant. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  deserves  to  be 
called  study  of  the  phenomena  of  earthquake  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  effects  of  the  Calabrian 
earthquake  of  December,  1857,  by  which  as 
many  as  30,000  people  were  said  to  have  been 
killed  or  injured,  chiefly  in  the  province  of 
Basilicata.  An  expedition  was  sent  by  the 
Royal  Society  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of 
this  earthquake.  The  report,  by  R.  Mallet, 
was  published  in  1862,  in  two  volumes,  illus- 
trated with  plates,  maps,  and  cuts,  and  the 
work  developes  the  first  principles  of  observa- 
tional seismology.  The  same  author  published, 
at  Dublin  in  1854,  a “Notice  of  the  British 
Earthquake  of  Nov.  9,  1S52,”  and  an  account 
of  experiments  made  at  Holyhead  upon  the 
transit  velocity  of  earthquake  waves  through 
rock  formations. 

In  Italy,  subject  as  it  is  to  earthquake,  the 
study  of  the  phenomena  has  been  carried  to  a 


high  degree  of  precision.  An  observatory  has 
been  established  on  the  flank  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  indications  of 
threatened  eruption  from  the  mountain,  which 
are  usually  accompanied  by  looal  earthquakes. 
This  observatory  has  long  been  presided  over  by 
Professor  Palmieri,  who  (as  we  believe)  was  the 
inventor  of  the  seismometer,  seismoscope,  and 
seismograph,  instruments  for  measuring  and 
recording  the  force,  duration,  and  direction  of 
earthquake  waves.  In  these  instruments  the 
agitation  or  change  of  level  of  a mercurial 
column  sets  to  work  a delicate  electric  apparatus, 
which  records  the  time  of  the  first  shock,  the 
intervals  between  the  shocks,  the  duration  of 
each,  their  nature,  whether  vertical  or  horizontal, 
the  maximum  intensity,  and,  in  the  case  of 
horizontal  shocks,  the  direction  in  azimuth. 
These  instruments  are  sufficiently  sensitive  to  be 
affected  by  any  violent  shocks  occurring  in  the 
Mediterranean  baBin.  On  the  occasion  of  an 
eruption  in  the  Greek  archipelago,  Professor 
Palmieri  announced  the  occurrence  of  a great 
disturbance  long  before  the  news  reached 
Naples.  Shoeks  occasioned  by  disturbance  of 
Mount  iEtna  are  readily  observable  by  the  seis- 
mometer on  Vesuvius.  We  have  not  heard  how 
far  observations  have  been  made  at  the  dates 
of  the  Hungarian,  Swiss,  Italian,  and  iBchian 
earthquakes  of  the  present  year,  or,  at  that  of 
the  terrible  catastrophe  at  Scio. 

The  point  which  seems  to  us  at  this  present 
moment  to  be  most  deserving  of  attention  in 
this  country  is  the  indication  of  either  the 
deeply-seated,  or  the  widely-spread,  cause  of 
activity  of  which  we  have  had  such  disastrous 
proofs.  It  is  probable  that  the  seventeen  dis- 
tinct lines  of  upheaval  which  have  been  referred 
by  D'Orbigny  to  geological  date  form  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  natural  seismographic 
records  which  may  hereafter  be  discovered  im- 
pressed on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  But  in  the 
meantime,  it  is  instructive  to  refer,  both  to  these  ) 
lines  of  direction,  and  to  their  comparative  i 
dates,  as  evinced  by  the  unconformability  of  the 
strata  deposited  before  and  after  their  occur-  . 
rence.  The  upheaval  of  Tenarus,  the  last  of  these  i 
great  movements,  is  indicated  as  having  occurred  1 
since  the  deposit  of  the  modern  alluvium.  The 
upheaval  of  the  Cote  d’Or,  in  the  direction 
W.  40°  S.,  is  the  eleventh  of  the  series  of 
D’Orbigny,  and  separates  the  deposit  of  strata 
contemporary  with  our  Purbeck  beds,  from  that  ; 
of  the  upper  member  of  the  oolite,  the  Port-  • 
land  stone.  Intermediate  between  these  two  > 
disturbances  lie  upwards  of  4,000  ft.  of  strata, 
grouped  in  twenty-3ix  different  beds.  The 
Wealden,  with  its  monstrous  reptiles,  the  green-  • 
sand,  and  the  enormous  system  of  the  chalk,  are  ■ 
all  later  in  formation  than  the  upheaval  of  the  i 
C6te  d’Or;  the  upheaval  of  Monte  Viso  being  ; 
intermediate  between  the  upper  greensand  and  I 
the  lower  chalk.  Thus  a group  of  disturbances  i 
ranging  from  Auvergne,  the  Black  Forest,  and  I 
the  Great  St.  Bernard,  to  Foligno,  Perugia,  , 
Ischia,  and  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  shows  a i 
connexion  with  centres  of  geological  action  of  f 
enormous  activity  ; and  the  phenomena  demand  1 
a special  study  with  regard  to  their  geological  1 
relations. 

As  to  this,  the  neglected  aspect  of  the  city  of  f 
Lisbon  affords  a lesson  whioh  may  carry  much  3 
information.  We  Bhould  conclude  that  the  i 
valley  of  the  Tagus  was  of  or  about  the  : 
date  of  the  upheaval  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  : 
marked,  according  to  D’Orbigny,  the  close  of  the  : 
chalk  period.  Lisbon  itself  stands  on  four  i 
distinct  geological  formations.  These  are  basalt, 
limestone,  sand, 'and  what  are  called  the  Almada  \ 
beds,  thin  strata  of  clay  intermixed  with  sand.  I 
In  the  earthquake  of  1755  nothing  that  stood  . 
on  the  two  more  ancient  strata  was  seriously  ; 
injured.  The  great  Alcantara  aqueduct,  which  I 
crosses  the  valley  to  the  north-west  of  Lisbon,  i 
was  completed  by  the  Marquis  de  Pombal  in  the  ' 
very  year  of  the  earthquake.  It  is  225  ft.  high  1 
over  the  deepest  part  of  the  valley.  It  consists 
of  thirty-two  arches,  ranging  from  50  ft.  to 
100  ft.  in  span,  and  is  very  narrow.  . It  was 
uninjured  by  the  earthquake,  though  it  is  said 
to  have  been  seen  to  rock,  and  one  coping  or 
cornice  stone  was  said  to  have  been  thrown 
down.  The  church  of  St.  Gioachimo,  at  Belem, 
on  the  sand,  was  injured.  But  every  building 
reared  on  the  Almada  beds  was  thrown  down,  i 
To  this  hour  (unless  recent  and  unmentioned: 
improvements  have  been  effected)  the  visitors  to  I 
Lisbon  may  trace  the  surface  geology  of  the 
city  by  the  lines  of  ruin  effected  by  the  earth- 1 
quake  of  1755. 

The  question  arises,  was  it  to  the  different 
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conducting  power  of  the  different  strata,  as 
regards  the  seismic  waves,  that  the  dif- 
ference of  safety  is  attributable,  or  was  it  to 
the  depth  or  internal  position  of  the  centre  of 
disturbance,  and  its  relation  to  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  different  strata,  that  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  ? The  question  is,  we  think,  virgin. 
It  is  one  of  no  small  importance.  And  as 
relates  to  the  possible  return  of  earthquake 
activity  in  Europe,  it  is  a question  of  primary 
importance  as  relating  to  the  safety  of  the  build- 
ings of  Great  Britain.  London,  in  any  case, 
would  fare  ill  in  case  of  earthquake.  The 
houses  are  not  raised  with  any  view  of  resisting 
such  shocks,  and  the  alluvium  of  the  Thames 
valley  would  probably  suffer  much  as  did  the 
almada  beds  of  the  valley  of  the  Tagus. 

We  hardly  yet  can  be  said  to  have  framed  any 
intelligible  theory  of  earthquakes.  That  there 
is  an  actual  movement  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  there  is  no  doubt.  The  writer,  in  the 
great  Neapolitan  earthquake  of  1857,  had  to  hold 
on  to  an  iron  railing,  in  order  to  keep  his  feet ; 
while  the  terrace  on  to  which  he  had  stepped, 
in  order  to  look  at  the  volcano  and  see  whether 
it  was  in  eruption,  rocked  beneath  his  feet  just 
like  a ship  at  sea;  and  in  this  same  earth- 
quake,— some  thirty  shooks  occurring  in  the 
same  night, — the  whole  circuit  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples  was  raised  8 in.  above  its  former  level. 
But  the  shook  feit,  a ar  (more  intense  than  that 
due  to  any  observed  movement.  It  is  rather  of  the 
nature  of  the  shock  produced  in  the  secondary 
circuit  of  the  battery.  In  fact,  as  far  as  the 
nervous  system  can  be  depended  on  as  a judge  of 
the  nature  of  shock,  the  effect  of  the  two  pheno- 
mena is  identical.  Thus  the  question  of  the 
conductivity  of  strata  becomes  one  of  very 
serious  importance.  What  we  want  to  know, 
in  order  to  form  any  anticipation  of  the  effect 
of  greater  activity  in  the  internal  force  of  the 
earth  on  the  buildings  of  this  country,  is,  first, 
How  do  different  strata  comport  themselves 
under  given  shocks  ? and  secondly,  How  far  is  such 
difference  due  to  the  position  of  the  centres  of 
disturbance,  and  how  far  to  the  conductivity  of 
the  Btratum  ?* 


“ THE  TWENTY  STYLES  OF 
ARCHITECTURE.” 

Under  this  absurd  title  is  published,  by 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  & Co.,  a book  which  is 
but  too  typical  a specimen  of  the  kind  of  popular 
writing  on  architecture  which  is  put  forth  in 
this  country.  It  bears  no  author’s  name,  but  iB 
by  the  editor  of  a book  entitled  “ The  Hundred 
Greatest  Men,” — so  the  title-page  informs  us. 
We  never  saw  the  latter  work,  but  we  presume 
it  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  one  before  us.  As 
it  [was  necessary,  in  order  to  make  a catohing 
title,  that  there  Bhould  be  just  a hundred 
“greatest  men,”  so  it  is  necessary  in  the  casQ 
of  the  present  work  that  there  should  be  just 
twenty  styles  of  architecture.  The  classifica- 
tion is  such  as  might  be  expected  under  such  a 
title.  Under  the  head  of  “Revived  Classic”  we 
find  “Florentine,”  “Roman,”  “Venetian,”  and 
“ Parisian,”  which  last  is  further  defined  in 
brackets  as  “Jesuit”  or  “Ultra-Classic”  (!), 
whatever  the  last  term  may  mean.  The  place 
of  poor  France  in  Renaissance  architecture  is 
thus  reduced  to  the  production  of  the  worst 
form  of  rococo,  which  this  wise  editor  calls 
“ Ultra-Classic”;  this  in  the  general  classifica- 
tion of  styles,  at  least,  though  we  observe  there 
is  some  hint  as  to  the  existence  of  an  early 
French  Renaissance  style  in  another  part  of  the 
book.  Under  the  head  “ Classic”  are  grouped 
“ Latin  ” and  “ Byzantine  ” ; the  former  we 
might  suppose  meant  Romanesque,  only  we  find 
Romanesque  under  a separate  heading.  The 
Latin  and  Byzantine  styles,  we  are  told  in  a 
foot-note,  extend  far  into  the  Middle  Ages,  “and 
degenerate  into  Medimval  Latin  and  Medimva! 
Byzantine.”  That  is,  at  any  rate,  a novel  way  of 
putting  it. 

The  detailed  criticism  in  the  book  is  in  keeping 
with  the  general  idea  of  it.  " Take  the  Karnac 
capital  and  cut  away  nine- tenths  of  it  from  the 
top,  the  remainder  will  be  Greek  Doric.”  Of  the 
existence  of  columns  in  Egypt  giving  the  Doric 
column  in  the  rough,  in  a very  different  way 
from  this  suggestion,  the  writer  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware.  The  coinioe  from  the  porch  of  the 
Ereohtheum,  given  as  an  example  of  Ionio,  has 


* Since  the  above  was  in  print,  another  severe'ehock  of 
earthquake,  lasting  four  seconds,  was  felt  at  8cio,  at 
11.30  p.m.,  on  the  19th  current,  at  an  interval  of  eight 
days  from  the  shock  of  the  11th,  as  that  was  at  an  interval 
of  eight  days  from  the  shock  of  the  3rd, 


“ a cyma  ornamented  with  eggs.”  The  writer 
has  apparently  been  led  away  by  the  common 
phrase  “ egg-and-tongue  ” ornament  into  this 
absurd  idea  of  a Greek  architect  ornamenting  a 
cornice  “with  eggs.”  But  the  whole  book  is 
full  of  evidence  of  the  writer’s  ignorance  of  the 
very  meaning  of  the  terms  he  uses.  The  dis- 
crimination between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
column  is  a curiosity  of  critical  appreciation. 
He  explains  that  “the  Greek  shaft  is  fluted,  the 
Roman  is  plain”  (we  presume  he  never  saw 
that  peculiarly  Roman  specimen  known  as 
“Jupiter  Stator”),  and  gives  the  reason  thus  : 
— “A  column  of  plain  stone  of  many  blocks 
must  be  fluted,  and  should  have  its  entasis 
below  the  centre ; a monolith  of  precious  stone 
in  a setting  of  metal  or  marble  should  be 
smooth  or  without  flutes,  and  has  its  entasiBin 
the  centre.”  And  why  must  it?  We  do  not 
suppose  the  writer  has  the  slightest  idea;  he 
gives  no  evidence  that  he  has.  There  is  a very 
good  reason  (an  resthetic  reason)  for  the  fluting 
of  columns,  but  we  do  not  imagine  the  writer 
knows  what  it  is.  We  are  not  going  to  help 
him  to  it,  but  we  can  assure  him  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  being  jointed  or 
otherwise.  He  goes  on  to  say,  “ These  are 
the  two  types  of  antique  columns,  the  Par- 
thenon and  the  Pantheon  : both  are  equally 
admirable.”  If  he  thinks  so,  he  has  not 
begun  to  understand  the  refinements  of  de- 
sign of  the  Parthenon.  But  the  author’s 
notion  of  the  resthetics  of  architecture  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  he  selects  the 
Roman  use  of  the  cubical  slice  of  entablature 
over  the  column  as  a special  beauty.  This 
sentence  is  so  charming  a specimen  of  the 
high-flown  nonsense  which  is  characteristic  of 
“ popular”  writing  on  architecture  that  it  would 
be  a pity  not  to  quote  it  whole  : — “ The  square 
fragment  of  entablature  is  certainly  a feature 
of  great  beauty.  Architects  are  forbidden  to 
imitate  it  or  admire  it,  because  it  is  the  final 
term,  decadence,  or  signal  of  fall.  Naturalists 
may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  having  traced  its 
formation  and  growth,  first  as  a single  beam, 
then  tvro,  then  three,  these  being  imitated  in 
stope,  gradually  transforming  their  proportions 
until  the  cornice,  which  was  smallest,  becomes 
largest,  and  sets  off  the  rest  as  a crown  does  a 
royal  head.  All  that  remains  to  be  added  is, 
that  precisely  on  account  of  its  supreme  beauty, 
it  should  not  be  reproduced  or  imitated.  What 
we  are  to  do,  of  course,  is  not  to  imitate  a 
Classic,  but  take  up  some  Gothic  waif  of  our  own 
and  train  it  up  till  it  reaches  a Classic  standard.” 

This  is  the  sort  of  stuff  which  is  put  forth  in 
this  country  to  teach  the  public  architecture.  It 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  comment  on  it ; but 
it  certainly  may  be  asked,  Why  do  not  publishers 
of  standing  and  respectability,  when  they  mean 
to  bring  out  a book  on  a subject  of  this  kind, 
take  some  steps  to  ascertain  that  the  person 
who  does  it  is  competent  to  deal  with  the 
subject?  Of  the  ridiculous  nonsense  which 
is  written  about  Gothic  architecture  (which 
commences  with  a plate  of  Notre  Dame 
described  as  “Parisian  Gothic”),  the  entire 
ignorance  of  its  constructive  and  formative 
causes,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  speak.  People 
who  know  anything  whatever  about  architec- 
ture would  simply  lay  the  book  down  again  with 
a laugh  ; people  who  are  so  ill-informed  and 
foolish  as  to  accept  such  teaching  would  pro- 
bably not  understand  the  grounds  of  our  criti- 
cism, and  we  could  not  occupy  the  pages  of  the 
Builder  with  refuting  such  obvious  fallacies. 
We  can  only  express  our  regret  that  publishers 
should  be  so  careless  in  putting  forth  works  on 
subjects  of  this  kind  by  people  who  are  quite  in- 
competent to  treat  them,  and  thus  helping  to 
mislead  the  public,  who  are  ignorant  enough  on 
the  subject  already. 


Carnarvon  Castle. — The  renovation  of  this 
fine  ruin  is  being  carried  out  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner,  the  deputy- 
constable,  and  the  ancient  forti'ess  is  being 
placed  in  a condition  to  withstand  the  ravages 
of  time  and  weather.  The  onter  walls  have 
been  divested  of  the  vast  quantity  of  self-sown 
roots  which  well-nigh  concealed  them  from  view, 
and  the  joints  have  been  pointed  and  cemented. 
The  stone  staircase  of  the  turret  attached  to 
the  Queen’s  Tower  has  been  completed  to  its 
full  height  of  80  ft. ; the  tower  at  the  south- 
east end  of  the  castle  ditch  and  it3  ascending 
turret,  which  had  been  inaccessible  for  ages, 
have  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  the  beau- 
tiful old  chimney-pieces  entirely  renewed. 


REPORT  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE  ON 
THE  SOLWAY  VIADUCT  COLLAPSE. 

The  report  of  Major  Marindin  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  collapse  of  the  Solway  Viaduct  is 
very  fully  in  harmony  with  the  remarks  made 
in  the  columns  of  the  Builder  on  the  occasion 
of  that  catastrophe.  The  report  states  the 
leading  dimensions  of  the  bridge,  and  the  date 
when  it  was  opened  for  traffic  ; the  total  length 
being  1,940  yards,  comprising  192  spans  of  30  ft. 
each.  The  bridge  was  opened  in  1870,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1876-6,  thirty-three  columns  were 
found  to  be  cracked,  “ evidently  from  the  freezing 
of  the  water  with  which  they  they  filled.” 
If  this  be  accurate,  it  reveals  a new  and 
wholly  unnecessary  source  of  danger,  to  which 
the  bridge  was  left  exposed.  These  columns 
were  replaced,  and  no  fresh  danger  was  observed 
until  the  January  of  the  present  year.  On  the 
19th  of  that  month  a pier  was  discovered  to  be 
cracked.  On  the  30th  piers  Nos.  64,  65,  70,  and 
73  fell ; and  by  the  2nd  of  February,  twenty- 
nine  more  piers  were  down,  with  all  the  girders 
which  they  bore.  The  floating  blooks  of  ice 
struck  and  snapped  column  after  column,  a fact 
which  is  by  no  means  surprising,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  oolumns  in  question  were,  in  fact, 
12  in.  pipes  of  cast  iron,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness ; while  the  height  from  low  water 
to  the  level  of  the  rails  was  36  ft.  The  only 
wonder  is,  that  the  bridge  would  have  escaped 
destruction  from  a cause  which  the  old  bridge- 
builders  well  knew  to  be  so  fraught  with 
danger,  for  ten  years. 

“ This  disaster,”  remarks  Major  Marindin, 
“ furnishes  a very  convincing  proof  of  the  un- 
reliability of  small  cast-iron  columns  when  used 
for  the  piers  of  viaducts  in  positions  where  they 
are  likely  to  be  subjected  to  any  blow  or  sudden 
shook ; and  as  it  was  proved  by  the  fate  of  the 
Tay  Bridge  that  they  are  equally  unreliable  in 
cases  where  they  are  exposed  to  heavy  trans- 
verse strains  from  wind  pressure,  it  must  be 
evident  that,  whether  for  high  viaducts  exposed 
to  wind,  or  for  viaducts  across  estuaries  in  this 
olimate,  where  they  are  exposed  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  and  to  blows  from 
floating  ice,  it  would  be  far  better  in  future  to 
avoid  any  such  mode  of  construction.”  In  the 
Tay  Bridge,  our  readers  will  remember,  it  was 
to  the  want  of  anchor  bolts,  rather  than  to  the 
use  of  columns,  that  the  absence  of  strength  to 
resist  the  force  of  the  wind  was  due.  And  as  to 
climate,  the  shock  caused  by  floating  wreok 
might  be  as  fatal  as  that  caused  by  ice.  But 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector  we  so 
fully  agree,  that  wo  are  at  a loss  why  he  goes 
on  to  say,  “ I do  not,  however,  consider  that  the 
reconstruction  of  this  viaduct  need  be  objected 
to,  provided  due  care  is  taken,  either  by  the 
erection  of  timber  ice  fenders,  or  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  wrought- iron  rakers  of  sufficient 
strength  to  withstand  the  Bhock  of  the  blows  of 
the  floating  ice,  to  guard  the  cast-iron  bearing 
columns  from  any  such  danger.” 

Either  12  in.  columns,  guarded  by  wooden 
dolphins,  or  some  other  contrivance,  are  per- 
manently safe,  or  they  are  not.  If  not,  we 
agree  that  “ it  would  be  far  better  in  future  to 
avoid  any  such  mode,”  not  only  of  construction, 
but  of  reconstruction.  But  if  they  are  safe  in 
a case  which  forms  so  extended  an  ice-trap  as 
the  viaduct  over  the  Solway,  in  what  possible 
situation  can  it  be  better  “to  avoid  any  such 
mode  of  construction  ” ? No  doubt,  as  the 
reporter  says,  “it  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  increase  the 
width  of  the  spans  at  the  centre  of  the  channel, 
so  as  to  permit  the  ice  to  pass  more  freely  than 
it  does  at  present.”  No  doubt,  also,  we  should 
add,  it  will  be  worth  consideration  whether  it  is 
not  better  to  substitute  masonry  piers  for  12-in. 
columns,  which  have  on  different  occasions 
proved  quite  inadequate  to  perform  the  functions 
of  piers. 

Economy  in  building  is  a great  virtue.  But 
it  must  be  a true  economy.  We  have  always 
had  a strong  feeling  that  the  use  of  small  iron 
columns,  even  if  clustered  more  thickly  than  in 
the  case  of  these  estuary  viaducts,  to  form  tho 
piers  of  railway  bridges,  was  undesirable.  It  is 
supported  only  on  the  ground  of  economy.  In 
the  cases  cited,  this  has  been  known  to  be  a 
sadly  false  estimate.  We  regret  that  there 
should  be  any  disposition  shown  to  take  off  the 
edge  of  the  very  serious  lessons  which  have  been 
read  to  our  engineers  by  the  storms  and  floods 
of  the  Tay  and  of  the  Solway.  We  think  that 
the  use  of  so  inadequate  a form  of  pier  should 
be  at  once  and  distinctly  prohibited. 
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FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

The  impression  exists,  and  certainly  not 
without  some  foundation,  that  Paris  affords 
people  of  taste  a wider  field  for  the  exercise  of 
their  love  of  culture  than  is  afforded  by  any 
other  modern  city.  Whether  this  impression  be 
correct  or  not,  it  is  a question  as  to  which  there 
are  not  a few  who  express  openly  their  reasons 
for  doubt,  and  certainly  those  whose  tastes  have 
been  formed  in  Paris  alone  are  likely,  and, 
indeed,  certain,  to  be  too  thoroughly  Parisian  to 
satisfy  people  of  broader  views,  whose  minds 
have  been  cultivated  to  appreciate  something 
better  than  the  learning  of  the  boulevards  or 
the  art,  skilful  as  it  is,  of  the  Rue  Bonaparte 
and  the  Quartier  Latin.  Paris  certainly  offers 
to  the  stranger,  on  the  easiest  possible  terms, 
an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  beautiful 
more  easily  than  London,  owing,  not  so  much  to 
our  deficiency  of  material,  as  to  the  largeness 
of  our  capital,  and  perhaps  even  to  the  very 
wealth  of  our  treasures.  There  exists,  un- 
doubtedly, in  Paris  a more  exact  organisation  of 
all  stadies,  and  the  student,  bo  he  young  or 
eld,  more  readily  finds  in  Paris  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a direct  road  than  in  any  other  city  in 
■Europe. 

F or  the  ordinary  visitor  in  Paris,  the  mere 
seeker  for  cultivated  pleasure,  and  there  are 
many  who  still  visit  Paris  with  such  an  aim,  not 
a week  passes  that  his  attention  will  not  be 
called  to  some  fresh  delight,  some  newly-revived 
memory  of  the  beautiful  work  of  the  past,  or  of 
new  work  just  created,  the  result  of  the  careful 
study  of  former  teaohing.  Within  a few  days 
there  have  been  more  than  one  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. At  the  fioole  des  Beaux  Arts  an 
unusual  interest  has  been  taken  by  the  visitors 
to  that  ever  instructive  institution  on  the  Quai 
Voltaire,  where  above  whatever  new  is  exhibited, 
we  may  see  day  by  day  the  admirable  oopies 
from  so  many  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  early 
Italian  masters,  and  where  we  can  instruct  and 
direct  our  memory  so  easily  and  so  pleasantly  by 
recalling  the  originals  and  the  extraordinary 
difference  that  exists  between  them  and  the 
copies.  Just  at  present  are  being  exhibited  the 
competitive  designs  and  models  for  the  great 
monument  which  the  French  Government  has 
determined  to  ereot  at  Versailles  in  comme- 
moration of  the  historical  Constituent  Assem- 
bly held  there  in  1789,  and  which  promises 
to  be  without  doubt  the  greatest  monumental 
effort  of  modern  days.  It  was  only  last 
year  that  the  French  Government  determined 
on  erecting  an  enormous  monument  on  the  Placo 
de  la  Republique,  and  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  in  these  oolumns.  Since  then,  al- 
though M.  Dalou  wa3  not  the  successful  com- 
petitor, his  design  was  so  highly  appreciated  by 
the  Frenoh  critics  and  others,  that  the  Paris 
municipality  very  wisely  purchased  the  mag- 
nificent model,  of  which  we  remember  we  ex- 
pressed in  warm  terms  our  admiration  a little 
more  than  a year  ago.  Again,  this  year  M.  Dalou 
has  been  unsuccessful  in  being  selected  to  exe- 
cute the  great  Versailles  monument,  which  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  two  artists  more  fortu- 
nate, but  scarcely  more  skilful;  and,  again, 
M.  Dalou  has  been  complimented  by  the  State 
purchasing  his  magnificent  bas-relief,  which 
they  propose  to  place  in  a conspicuous  position 
above  the  president’s  chair  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  The  aocepted  model  is  more 
complete  than  any  we  have  yet  seen,  on  the 
ground  of  the  thorough  manner  in  whioh  the 
model  is  presented.  The  actual  height  of  the 
model  is  some  12  ft.,  covering  a table  of  nearly 
12  ft.  square,  and  so  thoroughly  is  the  design 
carried  out  that  the  smallest  details  are  perfectlv 
executed,  and  the  more  important  reproduced 
on  a still  larger  scale,  accompanied  by  drawings 
and  plans  from  the  hands  of  the  architect 
(M.  Formige),  so  that  we  see  the  perfectly  har- 
monious association  of  the  architect,  the  sculptor, 
and  the  painter ; for  the  architectural  drawings 
are  so  perfectly  coloured  that  the  architect  who 
executed  them  may  certainly  claim  a sufficient 
knowledge  of  colour  to  call  himself,  if  he  pleases, 
a painter. 

At  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  the  eminent  etcher 
Jules  Jacquemart,  last  week,  we  had  a special 
opportunity  of  reviving  our  admiration  for  the 
lovely  work  of  Seymour-Haden,  whose  etchings 
there  can  be  no  doubt  deserve  to  take  a place 
in  our  affections  in  immediate  association  with 
our  memory  of  the  most  beautiful  objeots  in 
existence.  There  never  has  been  printed  from 
copper  or  painted  on  panel  any  landscape  that 
can  exceed  in  beauty  some  of  Seymour-Haden’s 


etohings  ; but  in  order  to  justify  admiration  as 
high  as  this,  we  must  judge  of  him  by  the  sight 
of  impressions  selected  by  himself,  perhaps 
printed  by  his  own  skilful  surgeon  hand,  and 
written  on  with  friendly  words  to  a beloved 
master.  Such  were  the  impressions  at  Jacque- 
mart’s  sale,  not  many,  and  they  were,  as  they 
deserved,  highly  estimated  by  a few  eager  pur- 
chasers. Ia  looking  at  such  impressions,  where 
the  exquisite  gradations  of  colour  and  tone  are 
so  completely  preserved,  from  the  strongest 
power  of  the  aqua-fortis  to  the  tender  touoh 
almost  of  the  dry  point,  we  feel  that  Seymour- 
lladen  is  not  only  the  greatest  landscapist  on 
copper,  but  that  he  has  been  gifted  with  a power 
to  perfect  the  manner  of  representing  with  the 
needle  effects  which  his  great  master  Rembrandt 
merely  suggested.  Costly  as  these  really 
precious  impressions  are,  the  time  will  surely 
come  when  Seymour-Haden’s  “Combo-Bottom” 
and  some  of  his  Kensington  Gardens  etchings 
will  be  as  highly  or  even  more  highly  prized, 
because  even  more  rare,  than  the  finest  etchings 
by  Rembrandt  or  the  most  curious  'scrap  of 
Baccio  Baldini,  Botticelli,  or  a niello  by  Fini- 
guerra  or  Francia,  because  these  latter  can 
almost  perfectly  be  reproduced  by  photographic 
processes,  whereas  the  exquisite  work  of  Haden’s 
hand  and  mind  mufet  suffer  greatly,  even  by  the 
most  careful  methods  of  reproduction. 

No  greater  contrast  could  be  easily  devised 
than  that  afforded  this  week  by  the  exhibition 
of  etchings  at  Jacquemart’s  sale,  and  the  display 
of  water-colour  drawings  at  the  rooms  of  the 
“ Sooiete  des  Aquarelliates,”  where  the  hasty 
mercenary  works  of  the  few  members  of  this 
now  feeble  society  are  this  year  so  weak  and 
common-place  that  not  even  the  Parisians  and 
their  complaoent  art-critics  will  be  able  to 
praise  the  work  ojf  their  amiable  but  too-con- 
fiding artistic  friends.  Last  year, — the  second 
only,  we  think,  of  this  society, — fulfilled  a high 
promise  so  completely,  that  very  little  was  left 
us  to  desire  from  the  gracefal  hands  and  tender 
thought  of  those  artists,  but,  for  reasons  not 
difficult  to  determine,  this  year  all  the  grace 
and  all  the  delicate  thought  appear  to  have 
given  place  to  a miserable  love  of  gain  and  to 
the  cynical  and  unbecoming  indifference  to  all 
criticism  or  choice  beyond  or  outside  the  circle 
of  the  dealers’  skilful  management  of  the  mon- 
strous market  value  of  certain  artists’  draw- 
ings.   


ART  IN  WHITECHAPEL. 

On  Thursday,  the  14th,  an  interesting  loan  ex- 
hibition of  works  of  art  was  opened  in  the  schools 
attached  to  St.  Jude’s  Church,  Commercial- 
street,  Whiteohapel.  The  accomplishment  of 
such  an  exhibition  is  mainly  due  to  the  energy 
of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  assisted  by 
a committee  partly  composed  of  residents  in  the 
district  and  partly  of  volunteers  from  the  West 
End.  The  exhibition  was  opened  formally  by 
Lord  Rosebery,  who,  at  a crowded  meetiug  in 
one  of  the  schoolrooms,  delivered  a short  and 
very  appropriate  address,  dwelling  on  the 
desirability  of  providing  the  working  population 
with  opportunities  of  occasionally  making 
acquaintance  with  works  of  art  in  an  easily 
accessible  position  in  their  midst,  instead  of 
necessitating  the  rather  long  excursion  to  South 
Kensington  and  other  westerly  collections  of 
art.  He  observed  also  that  an  exhibition  got  up 
in  the  manner  and  in  the  spirit  of  this  one  was 
an  admirable  instance  of  the  way  in  which  art 
brought  together  people  of  different  social  classes 
and  dwelling  in  different  parts  of  London,  on  a 
footing  of  common  interest.  Mr.  Barnett,  in 
some  preliminary  remarks,  commented  on  the 
fact  that  the  exhibition  was  to  be  open  during 
Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday,  explaining 
that  he  had  not  advocated  this  course,  which  he 
knew  some  would  take  exception  to,  from  any 
idea  that  art  could  be  put  in  the  place  of  religion, 
but  that  he  firmly  believed  that  the  awakening 
of  an  interest  in  any  intellectual  pursuit  was  at 
least  an  ally  of  religion,  and  that  truths  of  art 
tended  to  lead  the  way  to  the  contemplation  of 
still  higher  and  more  vital  truths. 

The  exhibition,  which  filled  three  large  rooms 
in  the  school-buildings,  included  a considerable 
variety  of  objects,  — pictures,  needlework, 
pottery,  &c.,  and  they  were  very  well  arranged, 
classified,  and  labelled  with  brief  descriptive 
notices.  Among  the  pictures  wa9  Mr.  Watts’s 
great  work,  “ Death  and  Time,”  along  with 
several  others  of  his  paintings,  which  had  been 
lent  by  or  at  the  instance  of  the  artist,  who  has 
taken  great  interest  in  the  matter.  A good 


many  of  SirF.  Leighton’s  minor  works  were  there, 
and  some  of  the  best  of  the  works  by  Mr.  Burne 
Jone3  which  were  in  the  recent  collection  of 
decorative  painting  ia  the  East  Room  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery.  It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps, 
whether  these  latter  were  the  best  class  of 
works  to  interest  an  East-end  concourse  in 
pictorial  art,  though  they  are  remarkable  and 
typical  paintings  in  their  way.  We  should  have 
thought  it  more  to  the  point  to  have  had  a 
larger  proportion  of  works  illustrating  subjects 
whioh  “come  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  ” 
of  the  people,  and  have  some  bearing  on  their 
own  daily  life  and  experience.  This  element  was 
not  unrepresented ; one  very  good  specimen  of 
it,  indeed,  was  to  be  seen, — Mr.  F.  W.  Lawson’s 
painting,  “ Her  Father’s  House,”  which  was  in 
the  last  Academy  exhibition ; but  this  olass  of 
pictures  was  not  very  prominent.  Very  likely  the 
promoters  of  the  exhibition  would  reply  that 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  more 
suoh  pictures,  but  that  they  had  to  take  what 
was  lent  to  them.  In  decorative  art  there  was  a 
great  deal  that  was  interesting.  The  collection  of 
textiles  was  very  good,  partly  lent  from  South 
Kensington  and  partly  by  private  owners ; and 
there  was  a considerable  collection  of  pottery  in 
various  styles. 

One  suggestion  that  was  made  in  Lord  Rose- 
bery’s speech  is  worth  emphasising;  that  the 
idea  of  turning  board  and  parochial  schools  to 
Buch  a purpose,  during  the  time  when  the  build- 
ings are  not  wanted  for  tuition,  is  a very  good 
one,  and  might  very  well  be  repeated  in  other 
localities.  We  hope  it  may.  It  is  only  another 
kind  of  teaching,  and  school  buildings  could 
hardly  be  put  to  a better  use,  when  circum- 
stances admit  of  it. 

The  exhibition  ha3  been  open,  during  the 
present  week,  up  to  Friday  evening. 


NEW  CHURCHES  AROUND  EDINBURGH. 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  depression  of 
trade  and  consequent  deterrent  influences  upon 
building  operations,  remarkable  aotivity  has 
been  displayed  in  the  city  by  different  denomi- 
nations in  the  erection  of  new  churches.  These 
churches  have  mostly  been  built  in  the  suburbs, 
consequent  upon  the  extension  of  the  city  in  all 
directions.  In  referring  to  them  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a mental  circuit  of  the  city,  in  doing 
which  we  shall  take  the  suburb  of  Morningside, 
to  the  south-west,  a3  our  starting-point,  pro- 
ceeding northward. 

At  the  angle  of  Chamberlain-road  and  the 
public  highway  we  find  a large  and  striking 
United  Presbyterian  church  approaching  com- 
pletion. It  is  designed  by  Mr.  Daniel  Robertson, 
architect,  and  is  intended  for  the  congregation 
which  at  present  is  in  possession  of  a church 
immediately  adjoining,  which  was  built  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  at  a cost  of  2,2001.,  and  is  now 
found  insufficient  as  regards  accommodation. 
The  new  church  will  cost  upwards  of  10,0001., 
and  presents  a marked  contrast  to  the  old  one, 
which  is  a superficial  structure  of  nondescript 
Gothic  character.  The  style  adopted  is  the 
Norman  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  church 
stands  north  and  south,  and  a massive  tower  at 
the  north-west  angle  rises  to  a height  of  110  ft. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  a congregation 
of  1,000,  which  will  be  seated  in  the  body  of 
the  nave,  and  in  a gallery  at  the  north  end,  the 
aisles  being  used,  in  the  mean  time,  merely  as 
passages.  To  the  south  a commodious  hall 
stretches  diagonally,  and  there  is  the  usual 
accommodation  of  vestry,  session-room,  &c. 
The  clearstory  contains  three-light  windows, 
provided  with  inner  detached  shafts,  which, 
with  the  solid  pillars  and  moulded  arches  of  the 
aisles,  impart  an  air  of  substantiality  to  the 
interior  not  usually  found  in  the  churches  of 
this  sect.  The  roof  is  of  timber,  with  semi- 
circular principals,  boarded  in  between.  Behind 
the  pulpit  is  a recess  for  the  organ  and  choir. 
While  adhering  to  the  usual  twelfth-century 
detail,  Mr.  Robertson  has  declined  to  introduce 
grotesques,  which  formed  a characteristic  of  the 
buildings  of  the  period.  The  church  is  seen  to 
advantage  especially  as  approached  from  the 
west  by  the  Colinton-road. 

In  an  excessively  steep  and  narrow  lane, 
leading  from  the  Grassmarket  to  Lauriston,  called 
the  Vennel,  stands  a United  Presbyterian  church, 
mean  and  badly  ventilated,  erected  at  a time 
when  that  body  eschewed  with  fixed  purpose  the 
msthetical  element.  The  congregation  here 
meeting  recently  resolved  to  erect  a new  place  of 
worship,  and  secured  a vaoant  site  considerably 
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to  the  eastward,  at  Gil  more-place,  and  upon  this 
site  there  has  been  erected  a new  church,  at  a 
cost  of  3,5001.,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Shiells  & Thomson,  architects.  The  ohurch 
takes  the  form  of  a nave  and  transepts,  with 
vestry,  &o.,  in  the  rear.  The  snm  at  command 
rendered  a tower  or  spire  inadmissible,  bnt  a 
Jldche  has  been  used  to  break  the  sky-line.  The 
interior  is  fitted  up  with  galleries  on  three  sides, 
and  the  roof  is  of  open  timber,  supported 
entirely  from  the  walls.  The  churoh  accom- 
modates 850  persons. 

Within  a stone’s  throw  of  this  new  church  a 
site  has  been  secured  for  the  congregation  of  the 
same  (U.  P.)  denomination  who  meet  in 
Bread-street.  A sum  of  6,0001.  is  to  be  spent 
on  the  new  church  ; accommodation  to  bo  pro- 
vided for  1,000  persons.  The  design  has  been 
thrown  open  to  competition,  but  no  premiums 
are  offered.  The  site  secured  is  a good  one  for 
architectural  effect,  but  the  space  is  somewhat 
limited  for  the  requirements,  .and  the  competing 
architects  will  consequently  find  the  problem 
submitted  to  them  one  not  the  most  easy  of 
solution. 

In  the  western  suburb  of  Dairy  a new  Free 
Church  is  in  course  of  erection  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Raeburn,  architect,  and  is  about  ready 
for  roofing  in.  The  building  takes  the  form  of 
a parallelogram,  94  ft.  long  by  45  ft.  broad.  At 
the  left-hand  angle  a spire  rises  to  the  height  of 
124  ft.,  and  the  gable  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  a buttress  with  gabled  pinnacle, 
and  a similar  buttress  is  placed  at  the  right  angle. 
The  doorway  is  moulded  and  ornamented  with 
theball-fiower,  dog-tooth,  and  quatrefoil,  inserted 
sparsely  at  distances  of  about  a foot.  Above 
there  is  a four-light  window  with  tracery.  The 
side  elevation  is  divided  into  five  bays  by 
buttresses,  and  the  windows  are  wide,  without 
tracery  or  mullions,  but  have  moulded  cusps, 
producing  the  impression  that  a central  mullion 
and  tracery  have  been  removed.  The  area  is 
divided  into  aisles  by  iron  pillars,  and  the 
roof  is  of  open  timber.  Accommodation  is  for 
800 ; cost  about  5,000 1. 

The  tower  of  Free  St.  George’s,  Shandwiok- 
plaoe,  is  making  satisfactory  progress.  So  far  as 
built,  it  consists  of  a mass  of  unpierced  masonry, 
npon  the  ultimate  effect  of  which  it  would  be 
premature  to  hazard  an  opinion. 

Passing  onwards  to  the  north-east,  we  find  a 
new  crescent  in  course  of  erection,  immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  village  of  Cannon  Mills,  and 
on  the  ground  in  front  thereof  stands  a new 
church,  wbioh  has  just  been  occupied,  but  which 
is  incomplete  as  regards  the  spire  and  other 
adjuncts.  This  churoh,  which  is  of  a very 
ornate  description,  is  intended  for  a congrega- 
tion of  United  Presbyterians,  who  have  for  some 
time  met  in  the  Qneen-street  Hall,  and  the 
ereotion  of  it  was  stimulated  by  a gift  of  3,000Z. 
from  one  of  the  members.  The  architect,  Mr. 
Starforth,  has  adopted  the  Early  Geometrical 
style,  and  has  given  dignity  to  his  conception  by 
the  largeness  of  the  parts.  The  church  proper 
consists  of  a parallelogram,  72  ft.  by  46  ft.,  with 
a vestibule,  30  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and  there  is  a vestry, 
and  preparations  for  the  ereotion  of  a hall,  &c. 
Aooommodation  is  provided  for  a congregation 
of  700,  of  whom  150  find  places  in  a gallery 
over  the  vestibule.  Tho  sides  are  divided  into 
five  bays  by  buttresses  running  up  to  a 
deeply-moulded  corbel-table,  and  in  each  bay 
there  is  a three-light  window,  about  16  ft.  high, 
the  tracery  in  these  windows  being  varied.  The 
principal  front  is  somewhat  florid,  the  door- 
way having  shafts  with  carved  caps  and 
deeply-cut  mouldings  ; on  either  side  are  dwarf 
buttresses  with  enriched  canopies,  and  the 
gablet  over  the  doorway  is  crocketed,  and  ter- 
minates in  a rich  finial.  In  the  gable  above  are 
three  windows,  the  central  one  of  three  lights, 
and  those  on  each  side  of  two  lights,  the  piers 
between  being  deeply  moulded.  Above  these 
three  windows  there  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
gable  a five-light  window.  The  staircase  to  the 
gallery  is  marked  by  a gabled  roof,  having  a 
spirelet  attached,  which  rises  to  a height  of 
60  ft.  The  tower  to  the  left  is  only  finished  to 
the  height  of  50  ft.,  but  when  it  is  crowned  by 
the  spire,  it  will  form  a marked  feature  in  the 
neighbourhood,  being  characterised  by  specialties 
in  the  design.  The  gable  at  the  pulpit  end  is 
pierced  by  three  two-light  windows,  with  tra- 
ceried  heads,  above  whioh  is  a moulded  panel. 
The  ceiling  is  open-timbered,  lined  between  the 
rafters,  the  principals  springing  from  carved 
stone  corbels.  The  vestibule  ceiling  is  groined, 
the  moulded  ribs  springing  from  corbelled 
shafts,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  ribs  are 


foliated  bosses.  The  pulpit  and  interior  wood- 
work are  of  selected  pitoh-pine. 

The  new  German  ohurch  close  by,  with  no 
features  in  anywise  of  a German  character,  is 
now  in  use,  and  with  its  pigmy  spire,  &c.,  is 
unsatisfactory. 

To  the  north-east,  on  the  grounds  belonging 
to  Heriot’s  Hospital,  situated  between  Leith- 
walk  and  Junction- road,  a new  suburb  has 
sprung  up,  mainly  inhabited  by  the  working 
classes,  the  houses  being  uninteresting  and 
commonplace  as  regards  exterior,  but  apparently 
solid,  substantial,  and  suitable.  Here,  at  Colston- 
street,  a new  church,  for  the  United  Presbyterian 
body,  is  to  be  erected,  the  design  for  which  was 
the  subject  of  a limited  competition.  The  de- 
sign of  Mr.  Andrew  Dewar  (semicircular  on 
plan)  was  chosen.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
design,  in  its  entirety,  can  be  carried  out  for 
the  stipulated  snm  of  3, 500Z.,  * he  accommodation 
required  being  for  a congregation  of  800. 

On  the  Janction-road  we  came  upon  a new 
Episcopal  chapel, — small,  neat,  simple,  and  ap- 
propriate,— whioh  we  learn  was  designed  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Blanc,  architect.  Strolling  onwards,  we 
pass  the  ancient  Palace  of  Holyrood,  and  enter 
the  Queen’s  Park,  and  looking  westward  we  see, 
cropping  up  from  the  mass  of  buildings  recently 
erected  on  the  sloping  ground  at  Dumbydykes, 
the  steep  roof  a church  and  spire.  This  is  for  a 
congregation  adhering  to  the  Establishment,  and 
was  designed  by  Messrs.  Shiells  & Thomson, 
architects.  It  is  situated  in  a very  steep  and 
rather  narrow  street,  and  a somewhat  striking 
effeot  is  produced  by  the  high-pitched  and 
narrow  gable  pierced  by  an  elongated  three- 
light  window;  otherwise  the  exterior  is  com- 
monplace enough.  The  basement  is  occupied 
by  a commodious  hall,  vestry,  &c.,  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  church  is  from  the  higher  level  of 
a cross  street.  The  interior  presents  an  unob- 
structed area,  having  galleries  on  three  sides 
and  semicircular  apse,  in  which  are  to  be 
placed  the  pulpit  and  orgra.  The  roof  is  of 
open  timber,  boarded  between  the  principals, 
and  is  50  ft.  high  at  the  apex.  Accommodation 
is  provided  for  900  persons,  and  the  cost  is  about 
5,0001.  Close  by,  in  St.  John’s-street,  Canon- 
gate,  operations  have  been  commenced  for  the 
erection  of  a church  in  connexion  with  the  Old 
Church  Parish.  The  church  is  to  accommodate 
875  persons,  of  whom  310  find  seats  in  the  gal- 
leries. The  estimated  oost  is  4,000Z.,  and  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Anderson  & Browne,  state 
that  they  have  endeavoured  to  make  as  much  as 
possible  of  simple  constructive  necessities,  and 
to  roly  for  effect  npon  the  picturesque  grouping 
of  the  mass,  elaboration  of  detail  being  unat- 
tainable. The  body  of  the  chnrch  is  X -shaped, 
the  extremity  of  the  long-arm  being  octagonal, 
and  at  the  angled  sides  are  circular  stairs  lead, 
ing  to  the  galleries,  and  a porch  and  vestibule, 
whioh  form  the  principal  entrance.  The  nave 
is  covered  in  by  a hammer-beam  roof  in  one  span, 
and  is  ceiled  in  with  narrow  boarding  at  the 
level  of  collars.  The  roof  of  the  transepts  is 
double,  the  ceiling  being  boarded.  Completing 
the  cruciform  plan,  there  is  a recess,  in  front  of 
whioh  is  placed  the  pulpit,  behind  which  is  a 
gallery  for  choir  and  organ,  with  vestry,  &o., 
beneath.  The  walls  are  to  be  of  square  snecked 
rubble,  with  scabbled  dressings,  and  the  roof 
is  to  be  covered  with  plain  red  tiles. 

In  Jeffrey-street  and  at  the  foot  of  Carrubbers- 
close,  a new  Episcopal  church  has  been  for  some 
time  in  progress,  and  is  now  ready  for  the  roof. 
It  is  designed  by  Messrs.  Hay  & Henderson, 
architects,  in  the  Early  English  style.  The 
ultimate  cost  of  the  ohurch  will  be  about  3,000Z., 
and  accommodation  is  provided  for  a congrega- 
tion of  500.  Considering  the  means  and  re- 
quirements, the  architects  have  produced  a very 
satisfactory  result.  With  the  view  of  giving 
sufficient  height  to  the  elevation,  amidst  the 
lofty  buildings  beside  it,  and  utilising  the  limited 
space  at  command  ; the  vestries,  &c.,  are  placed 
upon  the  ground  level,  and  the  ohurch  above 
them.  The  chancel  is  placed  towards  the  Btreet, 
and  is  lighted  at  the  end  by  three  elongated 
lancets  with  moulded  piers.  On  either  side  are 
aisles  of  two  bays,  which  are  lighted  by  small 
lanoets,  and  the  clearstory  by  trefoils  under 
pointed  arches.  There  are  no  aisles  to  the  nave, 
whioh  is  90  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  broad,  and  it  is 
lighted  by  simple  splayed  lancets  divided  by 
buttresses.  The  side  elevation  will  not  be  much 
seen  when  the  street  is  completed.  Over  the 
chancel  arch  is  placed  a bell-cot  with  three 
arched  openings.  The  caps  of  the  pillars  in  the 
church  are  carved,  and  the  roofs  are  of  open 
timber. 


COLLIERY  ACCIDENTS,  AND  THEIR 
CAUSES. 

By  the  great  public  attention  roused  and 
directed  to  colliery  accidents  through  explosions 
such  as  that  at  Seaham  Harbour,  a false  im- 
pression is  caused  in  the  minds  of  the  public  in 
regard  to  the  loss  of  life  in  and  about  the  coal- 
mines. The  popular  impression  is  that  the 
explosions,  such  as  from  time  to  time  shock  the 
public  mind,  aro  the  most  fatal  of  the  causes  of 
loss  of  life  in  coal-mines  ; but  this  is  not  tho 
case,  as  may  be  shown  from  the  official  returns 
of  the  inspectors  of  mines.  It  may  be  stated 
that  for  some  time  we  have  been  deriving  the 
benefits  from  the  Acts  on  the  Inspection  of 
Coal  Mines,  in  addition  to  direct  methods,  by 
the  more  accurate  records  that  are  now  obtain- 
able in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  life  ia 
mines  and  the  causes;  and  the  official  documents 
to  whioh  reference  has  been  made  enable  ns  to 
say  with  some  aocuracy  to  what  the  loss  of  life 
is  traceable.  At  the  present  time  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  trace  this  a little  in  detail,  so  as  to 
show  which  of  the  great  causes  of  colliery 
accidents  is  the  most  fatal.  The  kaowledge  of 
this  would  do  much  to  remove  some  of  the 
erroneous  suppositions  that  are  made,  and  would 
enable  the  mind  to  be  more  readily  directed  to 
any  possible  remedy.  It  is  evident  that  for 
this  purpose  it  would  be  misleading  to  take  the 
returns  for  one  year,  and  that,  the  further 
the  inquiries  can  be  extended  back,  the  more 
reliable  would  be  the  conclusions  that  may  be 
drawn  therefrom.  The  returns  of  the  inspectors 
of  mines  for  the  present  year  furnish  tables  that 
extend  over  nearly  thirty  years,  and  dividing 
these  into  two  decades,  and  adding  those  for  the 
incomplete  decade,  it  may  be  said  that  wo  shall 
obtain  a mass  of  fact  which  will  be  well  worth 
consideration.  We  may  premise  that  the  tables 
give  both  the  number  of  accidents  by  which 
lives  were  lost,  and  also  the  number  of  lives  lost 
in  each  year,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  latter  is 
the  table  which  will  bo  the  most  useful  for  the 
purpose  named. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  chief  causes  of  acci- 
dents in  and  about  mines  are  thus  classified, — 
fire-damp  explosions,  “roof  and  sides  falling,” 
accidents  in  shafts,  miscellaneous  underground, 
and  miscellaneous  on  surface.  Taking  the  first 
and  second  classes,  we  give  the  following  as  a 
summary  of  the  teachings  of  the  elaborate 
tables  given  by  the  chief  inspector.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  the  three  periods  were  as 
under : — 


Fire-damp 

Roof  and 

Years. 

Explosions. 

Sides  falling. 

1851  to  1860  

2,111  

3,767 

1861  to  1870  

2.267  

4,163 

1871  to  1879  

2,187  

4,016 

6,895 

11,976 

It  is  clearly  shown,  then,  by  this  table,  that 
heavy  as  was  the  loss  of  life  by  fire-damp  explo- 
sions in  the  coal-mines  of  the  kingdom,  the  loss 
of  life  from  falls  of  roof  and  sides  in  the  mines 
far  exoeeded  that  heavy  loss.  And  whilst  the 
loss  of  life  from  fire-damp  explosions  has  been 
decreasing  during  the  twenty-nine  years  covered 
by  the  comparison,  the  reverse  is  the  fact  in 
relation  to  the  more  frequent,  if  singly,  smaller 
aooidents.  And  it  may  be  further  said  that 
whilst  the  loss  from  these  heavy  explosions  is 
irregular,  and  distributed  in  different  degrees  in 
various  years  amongst  the  chief  coal-mining 
districts  of  the  country,  yet  the  loss  of  life  by 
roofs  and  sides  falling  is  constant  and  general. 
For  instance,  last  year,  there  was  only  one  life 
lost  by  explosions  of  fire-damp  in  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Durham ; this  year 
there  will  be  over  160,  and  it  is  possible  that 
districts  that  were  heavy  sufferers  last  year 
may  this  year  be  free.  But  last  year,  whilst  the 
three  counties  named  were  free  from  that  heavy 
loss  of  life  from  fire-damp  which  has  been  this 
year  broken  in  on,  they  had  to  record  a loss  of 
not  less  than  fifty-one  lives  from  falls  in  the 
pits.  This  constant  loss  of  life  is  not  brought 
so  strikingly  to  the  notice  as  that  of  the  other, 
and  hence  it  is  overlooked. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  heads,  we  give  the 
table  in  the  same  way,  for  the  same  period  of 
twenty-nine  years.  From  the  causes  named  the 
loss  of  life  at  and  about  the  mines  was  as 
under : — 

In  Miscellaneous  On 
Years.  Shafts.  Underground.  8urface. 

1861  to  1860  2,119  .. .......  1,186  605 

1861  to  1870  1,505  1,916  776 

1871  to  1879  1,261  1,724  810 

Totals 4,888  4,826  2,090 
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It  thus  appears  that  there  were  4,888  lives  lost 
by  accidents  in  the  shafts  of  the  mines,  and  that 
the  loss  of  life  from  this  cause  has  decreased  of 
recent  years, — a decrease  contributed  to  by  the 
use  of  “ detaching  hooks,”  by  which  over- wind- 
ing and  other  cage  accidents  have  been  almost 
minimised.  But  the  number  of  miscellaneous 
underground  accidents  bas  increased  in  these 
years, — swollen  as  it  now  is  by  many  fatalities 
with  trams  and  tubs  and  on  inclined  planes. 
The  aooidents  on  the  surface  have  also  increased 
during  the  last  twenty-nine  years,  and  no  very 
special  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this  increase. 
If  now  we  take  these  totals  and  give  the  num- 
bers for  the  decades,  we  Bhall  have  the  following 
as  the  loss  of  life  from  accidents  in  and  about 
our  coal-mines : — 

Years.  Lives  Lost. 

1801  to  I860  10,018 

1801  to  1870  10,628 

1871  to  1879  10,031 

30,675 

It  is  a fearful  loss  of  life,  and  at  first  sight  it 
seems  that  it  is  in  each  decade  growing  worse. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  truest 
test  is  that  of  the  proportion  that  that  loss  of 
life  bears  to  the  coal  produced  and  to  the  number 
of  persons  employed.  More  than  double  the 
number  of  persons  are  now  employed  about  and 
in  old  coal-mines  that  there  were  thirty  years 
ago,  and  hence,  though  the  number  of  lives  lost 
is  slightly  more  than  it  was,  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  comparative  safety  of  the  miners,  and  to 
a very  large  extent.  And  in  regard  to  the  coal 
extracted  for  every  life  lost,  there  is  the  same 
testimony,  the  only  important  detailed  losses  in 
whioh  the  oontrary  is  the  case  being  those  in- 
curred by  miscellaneous  underground  and  surface 
causes.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  bear  these  facts 
in  mind,  for  it  is  evident  that  a localisation  of 
the  causes  of  the  accident  is  needful  to  insure 
any  preventive.  What  legislation  may  be 
needed  it  is  not  now  desirable  to  state;  but  it 
may  at  least  be  pointed  out  that  whatever  might 
be  done  which  could  be  done  to  check  the  serious 
loss  of  life  from  fatalities  such  as  that  at  Sea- 
ham,  yet  it  is  clear  that  there  needs  the  intelli- 
gent increase  of  supervision  below,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  the  employer,  but  on  that  espe- 
cially of  the  miner.  It  might  be  that  scientific 
research  and  additional  legislative  enactments 
might  do  something  to  lessen  the  loss  of  life  from 
heavy  fatalities ; but  it  needs  constant  effort 
and  general  care  to  reduce  that  smaller  but  ever 
running  stream  of  fatality  which  bears  away 
the  chief  part  of  our  mining  population  that 
falls  year  by  year  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  workers, 
and  passes  on  the  stream  of  accident  into  the 
Silent  Land. 


PROJECTED  SHIP  RAILWAY. 

The  North  American  Review  for  March,  1881, 
which  has  reached  a second  edition,  contains  a 
paper  by  Mr.  James  B.  Eads,  advocating  the 
construction  of  a ship  railway  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  a Bill  to  authorise  which 
project  is  now  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Eads  commences  by  admitting  the  possi- 
bility of  the  canal  proposed  by  M.  de  Lesseps, 
of  which  he  states  the  revised  estimate  at 
33,500,0O0L,  without  including  interest  during 
construction.  The  time  required  for  construc- 
tion, owing  to  the  “incessant  and  enormous” 
rainfall  for  six  months  out  of  the  year,  he  thinks 
will  be  probably  twenty  years.  But  he  assumes 
that  it  may  be  done  in  ten,  making  the  interest, 
at  5 per  cent.,  amount  to  16,800,000/.  We  must, 
however,  here  observe  in  fairness  to  M.  do 
Lessep3,  that  Mr.  Eads  has  doubled  the  amount 
chargeable  for  interest,  having  given  the  sum 
to  which  5 per  cent,  on  the  total  capital,  for  the 
whole  time,  would  amount. 

Distances,  heights,  and  such  trifles,  are  not 
mentioned  with  any  precision  by  Mr.  Eads. 
Incidentally  he  states  as  to  gradient  that  “ at 
Tehuantepec  1 ft.  in  100  ft.  will  be  the  maxi- 
mum.” The  plan,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  it,  is 
to  lay  a compound  railway  of  twelve  parallel 
rails,  the  outer  rails  being  40  ft.  apart.  The 
platform  (or  car)  whioh  is  to  curry  the  ships  to 
be  transported  is  to  be  375  ft.  long,  and  1,500 
wheels  are  to  support  a structure  covering  1,500 
square  feet.  Mr.  Eads  appears  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  pressure  transmitted  to  the 
earth  by  each  wheel,  which  he  states  at  10  cwt. 
per  square  foot  of  earth,  as  the  main  difficulty 
with  which  the  engineer  has  to  contend. 

“ Within  four  miles  of  Washington,”  the 
artiole  states,  “a  railway,  composed  of  four 
rails,  transports  canal  boats  from  the  Potomac 


river  to  a canal  which  is  about  30  ft.  above 
it.  The  boats  are  conveyed  over  the  railway 
several  hundred  feet  to  the  other  level.  The 
total  load  each  trip  weighs  about  300  tons. 
The  canal  boats  are  carried  in  a tank  of  water, 
about  7 ft.  deep,  yet  the  water  does  not 
burst  out  of  the  sides  of  the  tank,  although  there 
are  no  beams  across  the  top  of  it  to  tie  its  sides 
together.” 

But  this  prodigious  moving  dock  (if  the  1,500 
wheels  could  all  be  made  to  move  in  unison)  of 
375  ft.  by  40  ft.  is  not  the  most  gigantic 
appliance  projected  by  Mr.  Eads.  Turntables, 
long  enough  to  carry  the  ship  and  car,  will  be 
placed  where  a change  in  the  direction  of  the 
road  becomes  necessary.  By  this  means  the  car 
and  its  burden  may  be  turned  to  correspond 
with  another  straight  line  of  track.  From  the 
surveys  thus  far  made,  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
more  than  three  of  such  turntables  will  be  re- 
quired on  the  entire  line  of  road.”  That  is  emi- 
nently satisfactory,  though  it  would  require  the 
construction  of  greater  Btretches  of  mathemati- 
cally straight  line  than  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered practicable  by  the  engineer.  For  as  the 
platform  is  to  be  375  ft.  long,  while  “ 50  or 
60  ft.  of  the  ship  would  project  over  the 
ends  of  the  car,”  it  becomes  a problem  of  no 
small  importance  how  the  wheels  of  the  turn- 
table itself  are  to  be  arranged,  so  as  to  work 
with  that  equally-poised  concentric  motion, 
any  failure  in  which  would  either  arrest  the 
movement  or  tear  the  giant  turn-plate  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Eads  makes  the  objection  (which  we  have 
often  urged)  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  capital 
during  construction,  that  it  is  merely  taking 
money  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into 
another.  That,  no  doubt,  is  so.  The  sum  is 
demanded  as  “ call,”  and  given  back  as 
“interest.”  We  think  it  is  the  plan  in  which 
the  ostrich  would  conduct  its  financial  arrange- 
ments, if  it  had  any  to  conduct.  But,  all  the 
same,  it  is  a plan  which  contents  the  public. 
It  is  a plan  on  which  enormous  sums  are  con- 
tinually raised.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Eads  that 
“ the  fact  that  the  shareholders  have  a five-per- 
cent. dividend-paying  stock,  tolls  or  no  tolls, 
will  stimulate  new  subscriptions  until  the  canal 
is  completed,  or  until  this  novel  method  of 
raising  money  fails.”  It  is  not  novel,  at  all 
events  in  the  Old  World.  But  what  is  the 
substitute  now  proposed  ? 

“ The  Bill  before  Congress  in  aid  of  the  ship- 
railway requires  that  a guarantee  of  six  per 
cent,  dividend  on  fifty  million  dollars,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  shall 
be  paid  by  the  United  States,  for  fifteen  years, 
the  guarantee  not  to  include  the  principal.”  We 
should  think  not.  If  fifty  million  dollars,  or 

10.000. 000/.  be  two-thirds  of  the  capital  of  the 
oompany,  the  whole  capital  must  be  15,000,000i. 
Six  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  lower  amount  for 
fifteen  years  comes  to  9,000,000Z.  Mr.  Eads 
therefore  asks  the  Government  to  advance  him 

9.000. 000Z.  out  of  the  15,000,0001.  which  he 
wants  to  spend.  This  would,  of  course,  be  very 
much  more  convenient  to  a projector  than  to 
have  to  obtain  41,900,000/.  from  the  public,  in 
order  to  spend  33,500,000/.  on  works,  but  we 
fear  that  no  Government  would  regard  it  in  that 
light.  The  financial  project  is  as  original  as  the 
mechanical  one.  Our  American  cousins  have 
often  set  us  admirable  examples  in  the  way  of 
invention,  but  we  cannot  regard  the  “Isthmian 
Ship  Canal  ” as  having  yet  attained  the  state 
of  practicable  invention. 

Of  course,  there  are  certain  returns  promised 
to  the  State,  in  the  way  of  free  transport  of 
mails  and  war  material,  and  of  a certain  pre- 
ference by  way  of  repayment  of  guarantee. 
These  are  details  which  it  is  not  of  any  present 
interest  to  discuss.  The  points  which  will  interest 
the  English  reader  are, — first,  what  is  the  general 
idea  of  the  advantage,  to  be  obtained  by  the  new 
line?  and,  secondly,  what  are[the  faots  as  to  its 
feasibility  ? 

As  to  the  first,  it  may  be  frankly  admitted  that 
it  would  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  have  the  isthmus  traversed 
at  Tehuantepec,  in  Mexico,  rather  than  in  its 
narrowest  part,  some  1,500  geographical  miles 
to  the  south-east.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
interest  of  navigation  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. A vessel  sailing  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  would,  no  doubt,  save  some  3,000 
miles  on  its  voyage,  but  a vessel  sailing  from 
Lisbon  to  Lima  would  probably  prefer  the 
southern  line  of  communication.  It  is  rather, 
therefore,  a question  for  the  Americans  them- 
selves to  decide  what  outlay  they  may  think 
proper  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  their 
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coasting  service,  and  for  the  political  advantages 
of  being  able  more  directly  to  control  a line  of 
east  and  west  transport. 

As  to  the  second  question,  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done  would  be  to  give  an  exact  and 
faithful  account  of  the  actual  working  of  the 
canal-boat  railroad  mentioned  by  Mr.  Eads. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  accessible  account  of 
this,  and  should  like  to  see  one  before  speaking 
further  on  the  question  of  possibility. 

We  cannot  fail,  however,  to  point  out  how 
entirely  the  projeot  of  a fifteen-hundred- 
wheeled car  lies  without  the  limits  of  practical 
experience.  Mr.  Eads  speaks  of  the  independent 
axle  of  each  wheel  as  a security  against  derail- 
ment. We  hold  in  this  country  that  it  is  the 
solid  connexion  of  the  pair  of  wheels  which  keeps 
the  carriage  on  the  track,  and  that  if  each  wheel 
ran  singly  they  would  be  more  likely  to  run  off. 
Again,  the  friction  and  counter-strain  of  suoh  a 
prodigious  set  of  wheels  would  be  enormous.  In 
fact,  the  projector  has  seen  that  such  a monster 
car  could  not  move  round  a curve.  He  has, 
therefore,  proposed  the  giant  turn-tables.  As 
to  this,  it  would  be  necessary  (pending  the  inven- 
tion of  machinery  such  as  has  never  yet  been 
thought  of)  to  have  a lathe  of  375  ft.  in  diameter 
iu  order  to  turn  the  bearings  of  the  turn-plate. 
In  1833,  when  railway  turn-plates  were  first 
made,  the  rollers  were  made  with  rounded  peri- 
pheries, to  save  friction.  The  consequence  was 
that  their  natural  efforts  to  run  off  the  bearing- 
rail  at  a tangent  constantly  broke  the  tie-rods, 
and  caused  much  friction.  The  late  Sir  Charles 
Fox,  we  believe,  suggested  the  expedient  of 
giving  to  the  rollers  a conical  periphery,  the 
angle  of  the  cone  being  determined  by  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  turn-plate,  and 
the  bearing  or  circular  rail  on  which  the  roller 
ran  being  turned  so  as  to  fit  this  cone  of  the 
roller.  On  this  principle  all  our  turn-plates,  we 
apprehend,  are  now  made.  To  apply  this  prin- 
ciple to  a 375-ft.  turn-plate  would  be  no  easy 
matter.  And,  if  it  were  not  applied,  the  turn- 
plate  would  prove  to  be  unworkable.  We  only 
mention  this  as  one  instance  of  the  enormous 
and  unforeseen  practical  difficulties  that  would 
arise  in  the  attempt  to  carry  out  such  a scheme 
as  a ship  railway.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
and  to  examine  any  information  bearing  on  the 
subject.  At  present,  however,  it  hardly  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  brought  within  the  province 
of  practical  engineering. 


THE  “DEL  PERDON  ” ENTRANCE  TO 
THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  TOLEDO. 

Continuing  our  purpose,  whioh  we  have  been 
carrying  out  for  some  time  past,  of  acquainting 
our  readers  with  the  finest  architectural  monu- 
ments of  Spain,  we  give  in  our  present  issue  a 
view  of  the  doorway  “ del  Perdon,”  in  the  centre 
of  the  principal  fa9ade  of  the  sumptuous  cathe- 
dral of  Toledo. 

The  general  style  of  this  porch  is,  like  the 
rest  of  the  cathedral,  the  Gothio,  at  the  height  of 
its  richness.  Speaking  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  porch,  a Spanish  writer,  Quadros,  observes : 
— “ It  is  necessary  to  contemplate  the  countless 
canopies,  the  beautiful  figures  of  angels,  pro- 
phets, and  saints,  which  fill  the  six  ogives  of  the 
central  doorway,  called  ‘del  Perdon’;  the  inter- 
laced compositions  of  the  base;  the  grotesques; 
the  severe  images  of  the  twelve  Apostles  ranged 
at  the  sides ; and  even  more  attentively/  the 
exquisite  relief  of  St.  Ildafonso  receiving  from 
the  Virgin  the  sacred  vestment,  which  worthily 
occupies  the  tympanum  of  the  arch ; — it  is  neoes- 
sary  to  behold  all  this,  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  movement  and  fervour  existing  at  that  time 
(141S)  among  the  artists  employed  on  the  rich 
details  of  the  fa9ade.” 

The  Renaissance  work  which  surmounts,  and 
is  made  to  harmonise  with  this,  was  constructed 
in  1787  by  the  architect  Durango. 

The  erection  of  the  oathedral  of  Toledo  was 
commenced  in  1227,  at  the  instance  of  two  men 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  King  Fernando  III.  and  Archbishop  Don 
Rodrigo  Jimenez  de  Rada.  The  plans  for  this 
temple  were  designed  by  the  architect  Pedro 
Perez,  who  died  in  1275  ; the  details  of  the  facade 
were  executed  by  Alvar  Gomez,  assisted  by 
eminent  sculptors  of  this  time. 


Brighton. — The  Spring  Exhibition  of  Modem 
Water-colour  Drawings,  at  the  Pavilion,  has 
been  opened,  and  includes  a number  of  very 
charming  drawings. 
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HOVE  TOWN  HALL.  — Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  Architect. 
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WAREHOUSES,  ST.  THOMAS-STREET, 
BOROUGH. 

The  warehouse  at  the  corner  of  St.  Thomas- 
street  and  Joiner-street,  Borough,  has  recently 
been  ereoted  for  Messrs.  De  Clermont  & Donner, 
leather  and  hide  merchants.  It  has  a total 
frontage  of  132  ft.,  and  stands  upon  an  area  of 
3,300  ft.  super.  The  front  is  of  Portland  stone 
and  white  Suffolk  bricks. 

The  first  floor  is  entirely  occupied  for  their 
offioes,  all  the  partitions  and  joiner’s  work  being 
of  wainscot  and  mahogany.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  about  10,000£. 

The  contractors  were  Messrs.  W.  & F.  Croaker, 
of  Great  Dover-street,  and  the  architect  was 
Mr.  William  Wimble,  of  Queen  Victoria-street. 

The  adjoining  warehouse  is  being  ereoted  for 
the  business  premises  of  Messrs.  G.  R.  Herron 
& Son,  leather  merchants,  of  Bermondsey-street. 
This  has  a frontage  of  50  ft.  and  an  area  of 
2,850  ft.  super. 

The  front  is  of  Portland  stone  and  white 
Suffolk  bricks,  with  Brown’s  ornamental  bricks. 
The  ground- floor  piers  are  of  red  polished  Aber- 
deen granite.  The  carving  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Sansoin.  The  cost  of  the  building  is 
about  6,0001.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Morter,  of 
Stratford,  and  the  architect,  Mr.  Wimble. 


HOVE  TOWN  HALL. 

In  our  present  number  we  give  a double-page 
illustration  of  the  town-hall  at  Hove,  which  is  in 
course  of  ereotion  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
A.R.A. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  town  of  Hove  has 
increased  as  a place  of  fashionable  residence  has 
induced  the  Commissioners  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  the  community  by  the  ereotion  of  a 
town-hall  of  suitable  magnitude  and  importance. 
A fine  central  site  has  been  chosen,  having  a 
southern  aspect,  with  the  principal  frontage  to 
Church-street,  and  return  elevations  to  Norton- 
road  and  Tisbury-road. 

The  tower  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Church- 
street  elevation,  and  the  central  hall  is  imme- 
diately behind  it.  The  extension  along  Norton- 
road,  being  nearly  as  long  as  the  hall,  encloses  a 
parade-ground  for  the  police. 

The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
south  front,  under  the  tower,  and  is  covered  by 
a glass-and-iron  porch  extending  over  the  foot- 
way. The  entrance  leads  to  the  corridor,  which 
runs  right  and  loft  along  the  wings. 

The  vestibule  oontains  a memorial  tablet  of 
polished  red  granite,  on  which  is  incised  the 
following  inscription : — 

TOWN  of  HOVE. 

THIS  MEMORIAL  STONE 
WAS  LAID  OH  THE  22ND  DAT  OF  MAT, 

AID  O C C L X XX, 

BT 

JAME3  WARNES  HOWLETT, 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 

William  Pack  wood, 

TOWN  CLERK. 

The  Hall,  on  the  north  of  the  corridor,  is  91  ft. 
by  60  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with  a gallery  at  the  south 
end  extending  along  the  east  and  west  sides. 
At  the  north  end,  the  orchestra  is  arranged  in  a 
Covered  recess  behind  a large  semicircular  arch, 
and  a smaller  recess  at  the  back  forms  a 
chamber  for  the  organ.  The  hall  is  lighted  in 
the  day  time  by  a double  range  of  two-light 
windows  above  and  below  the  side  galleries,  and 
at  night  by  two  large  sunburners.  The  ceiling 
takes  the  form  of  a depressed  cove.  The  nume- 
rous places  of  exit  make  the  clearing  of  the 
hall  when  necessary  a matter  of  short  duration. 
At  its  south  end  the  two  principal  staircases  are 
placed,  one  on  each  side,  thus  communicating 
with  the  galleries  as  well  as  the  corridors  on  the 
upper  floors.  There  are  three  stories  of  offices. 
On  the  ground  floor,  in  the  east  wing,  are  placed 
among  other  apartments,  the  reception-room* 
32  ft.  by  18  ft. ; the  supper-room,  40  ft.  by  38  ft.  • 
and  service-room  ; and  also  the  post-office,  whioh 
ocoupies  the  south-east  corner  of  the  building, 
and  is  open  only  to  the  street. 

In  the  west  wing  are  situated  the  town  clerk’s 
offices,  the  rate-collectors’,  and  police.  On  the 
first  floor  are  the  Commissioners’  board-room, 
32  ft.  by  38  ft.,  and  committee-room,  28  ft.  by 
21  ft. ; the  district  surveyor’s  offices  and  Sohool 
Board,  magistrates’  and  solicitors’  rooms;  and 
police-court,  40  ft.  by  30  ft.,  which  is  lighted  by 
three  windows  to  the  west,  and  which  hasagallery 
at  its  north  end,  opposite  the  bench,  for  the 


accommodation  of  the  public.  On  the  second 
floor  are  the  kitchen  and  its  offioes,  the  house- 
keeper’s apartments,  and  store  rooms. 

The  structure  is  built  of  red  bricks  from  Farn- 
ham,  and  red  terra  cotta  from  Ruabon,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  green  Westmoreland 
slates. 

The  style  adopted  is  Third  Pointed.  The 
whole  structure  is  of  an  ornate  character.  On 
two  shields,  one  on  each  Bide  of  the  principal 
entrance,  are  the  arms  of  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid 
and  Mr.  Benett  Stanford,  who  are  the  principal 
landowners  of  the  district ; and  in  the  panel 
below  the  south-west  gable  are  the  arms  of  the 
town  of  Hove. 

The  contractor  is  Mr.  Chappel,  of  London. 
Mr.  Morgan  is  the  clerk  of  works,  and  the 
arrangements  for  heating  and  ventilating  have 
been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Longden  & Leeds. 


SENTIMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  ON 
RAILWAYS* 

Being  a friend  to  progress,  which  I believe  to 
be  a law  of  the  universe,  I am  no  enemy  to 
railways  in  the  abstract.  No  sane  man,  I think, 
could  object  to  exchange  the  slow,  jolting  coach 
for  the  gliding  carriage  of  thrice  or  quadruple 
the  speed.  Nor  could  any  humane  one  prefer 
animal  power  to  steam,  if  equal  safety  were 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  constitution  of  the 
system.  I think  it  a glorious  mode  of  changing 
place,  could  you  feel  secure  during  the  operation, 
which  nobody  will  contend  that  you  can.  In 
short,  the  railway  system  of  Great  Britain, 
which  is  an  honour  to  the  science  of  the  age, 
flagrantly  violates  the  law,  alike  binding  on  the 
institutions  of  man  as  on  man  himself, — the  law 
written  on  our  hearts,  and,  as  both  Christians 
and  Jews  believe,  repeated  from  Sinai, — “Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder.” 

It  is  absurd  to  say,  as  some  do,  that,  because 
the  accidents  are  few  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  journeys,  a railway  carriage  is  the  safest  place 
into  which  a traveller  can  put  himself.  How- 
ever few  the  accidents,  and  that  they  are  so 
few  is  highly  creditable  to  the  various  officials, 
— a proof  that  a great  majority  of  them  do  their 
duty  to  the  utmost  that  can  be  expected  from 
human  fallibility, — going  on  the  line  is  like  going 
into  a field  of  battle,  for  it  is  entering  an  atmo- 
sphere of  phenomena  and  contingencies  equally 
abhorrent  to  our  nature.  What  details  of  the 
bloodiest  warfare  could  have  made  us  shudder' 
more  than  the  news  of  the  Tay  Bridge 
disaster  ? The  aocidents  from  the  clash- 
ing of  trains  has  given  to  the  once  inno- 
cent word  “collision  ” a new  and  dreadful 
significance.  And  now  who  can  tell  that 
next  morning’s  newspapers  will  not  be  full 
of  horrifying  details  by  some  such  occurrence, 
or  the  train  getting  off  the  rails,  or  obstruction 
of  the  line,  or  failure  of  a viaduct,  of  a catas- 
trophe involving  the  mangling,  mutilating,  nay 
annihilating,  as  at  Abergele  some  years  ago, 
which  was  something  between  death  and  anni- 
hilation, of  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  to 
whose  fate,  being  men  or  women  ourselves,  we 
cannot,  if  we  would,  be  indifferent  ? Whence 
arises  it  ? 

The  chief  cause  of  this  condition  of  our  rail- 
ways is,  I believe,  their  having  been  in  most 
cases  designed  in  short  lines  from  one  great 
town  to  another  by  rival  companies  without 
regard  to  general  perfection  of  plan,  and  conse- 
quently as  a Bystem  fraught  with  the  errors 
inseparable  from  the  limited  views  of  private 
speculation  and  commercial  enterprise,  viz., 
want  of  unity  and  organisation.  Another  cause 
is  the  running  of  too  many  trains  in  a day, 
leaving  too  little  space  between  them.  What 
is  called  the  block  system, — securing  some  two 
or  three  miles  between  a train  and  the  one 
following  it, — introduced  to  remedy  this,  has  no 
doubt  done  good,  but  it  is  insufficient,  as  it  does 
not  allow  time  enough  for  signalling  in  case  of 
the  first  being  stopped.  It  was  through  this 
the  collision  occurred  in  the  Bleamoor  Tunnel, 
near  Ribblehead  Station,  in  August  last,  when 
a train  was  stopped  by  the  brake  getting  dis- 
ordered. Had  the  Pullman  Express  been  an 
hour  behind  the  other  instead  of  a few  minutes, 
the  collision  could  not  have  occurred.  The  lives 
in  the  two  trains  hung  on  the  chance  of  the 
senseless  brake  keeping  in  order. 

The  great  defect  of  the  system  is  its  making 
the  lives  of  the  passengers  depend  on  the 
memory,  (watchfulness,  Bobriety,  conscientious- 


* Read  to  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  April  6th. 


ness,  or  state  of  mind  of  the  officials,  when  it 
is  evident  that,  however  sober,  conscientious,  or 
vigilant  an  official  might  be,  he  at  any  moment 
might  be  seized  with  illness,  or  receive  tidings 
from  his  home  that  would  drive  everything  else 
out  of  his  mind.  But  supposing  the  signalmen 
to  be  always  in  the  full  possession  of  their 
faculties,  and  doing  their  best,  they  have  in 
most  instances  too  distracting  a task  and  too 
many  lives  depending  on  their  perfect  perform- 
ance of  it  for  any  human  beings.  At  such 
stations  as  those  at  Charing-cross  and  Cannon- 
street  the  working  of  the  signals  employed  in 
the  direction  of  the  traffic  over  so  many  lines 
demands  a staff  of  guardian  angels  instead  of 
men.  That  the  whole  framework  of  the  system 
at  present  depends  for  its  safe  working  on  the 
vigilance  and  conduct  of  officials  is  proved  by 
the  faot  that  accidents  are  almost  always 
traced  to  the  want  of  care  or  mistakes  of 
officers  and  servants,  alone  or  in  combination 
with  defective  signal  and  switch  arrangements, 
and  a want  of  telegraphic  communication. 

To  go  on  complicating  and  perplexing  this 
system  by  increasing  its  component  parts,  and 
thus  place  profit  of  shareholders  and  commercial 
convenience  before  human  life  and  happiness,  is 
contravening  our  civilisation.  We  mark  our 
sense  of  the  importance  of  health  over  every- 
thing else  in  the  world  by  the  universal  saluta- 
tion, How  are  you  ? How  do  you  do  ? And  yet 
we  are  content  with  a system  of  travelling 
formed  as  if  for  the  very  purpose  of  putting 
health  aud  life  itself  in  jeopardy.  The  insur- 
ance of  these  by  the  companies,  though  some 
safeguard  to  the  public  no  doubt,  was  the 
severest  condemnation  that  could  have  been 
passed  on  the  system ; while  the  supposition 
that  it  could  be  satisfactory  was  a satire  on 
humanity.  Suoh  systematic  ignoring  of  the 
sanotity  of  human  life  has,  as  in  the  case  of  war, 
a demoralising  effect.  Its  victims  may  be  said, 
in  Scripture  phraseology,  to  “ die  as  the  fool 
dieth.” 

These  errors,  and  the  fact  that  the  unchecked 
growth  of  the  railway  system, — which  it  would 
seem  from  the  increased  number  of  Bills  before 
Parliament  this  season  nobody  has  any  idea  of 
limiting, — must  in  time  oonvert  broad  England 
into  narrow  England  as  regards  its  arable  land, 
point,  I think,  to  the  need  of  its  being  placed,  as 
in  some  foreign  countries,  under  State  control 
and  organisation.  I do  not  mean  that  the  rail- 
ways should  become  the  property  of  the  Govern- 
ment, though  their  relative  importance  and 
regard  for  consistency  might  warrant  the  sug- 
gestion. Write  the  most  unimportant  letter  or 
note,  and  a right  hon.  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  undertake  its  delivery ; but  resolve  on 
a long  journey,  and  you  must  trust  your  precious 
person  to  the  keeping  of  mercenary  companies. 
Placed  under  the  wing  of  Government,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  a general  manager,  who 
should  be  Borne  first-rate  engineer  of  comprehen- 
sive mind,  with  a staff  the  most  able  for  carry- 
ing out  his  designs  that  could  be  procured. 

How  he  would  modify  the  present  system,  I 
dare  not  attempt  to  say.  Yet  it  may  be  profit- 
able just  to  consider  how  such  a man,  supposing 
him  perfectly  conscientious,  would  have  planned 
them  from  the  first,  or  would  replan  them  now, 
supposing  the  entire  country  were  cleared  for 
him. 

He  would,  I think,  take  the  map  of  Great 
Britain  and  mark  first  a great  primary  trunk 
line  from  London  by  Birmingham  and  Liverpool 
to  Edinburgh,  branching  off  at  Birmingham  to 
Leeds  and  Newcastle  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
Holyhead  on  the  other  ; and  from  London  again 
on  the  other  side,  to  Bristol  and  Dover  respec- 
tively ; and  so  on,  with  secondary  and  tertiary 
lines  to  lesser  places,  but  not  to  every  insignificant 
town  or  village.  At  a certain  point  he  would 
stop,  and  all  on  this  actual  railway  and  steam 
locomotive  to  go  no  further,  completing  the 
ramification  into  every  village,  however  small, 
by  omnibuses  on  the  old  roads,  and  thus  avoid 
complicating  the  railway  systems;  by  which 
plan  the  general  convenience  of  the  public 
would  be  far  greater  than  at  present.  He  would 
have  but  one  line  joining  the  same  two  places, 
never  two  parallel  ones ; and  admit  no  surface 
crossings  whatever,*  but  conduot  the  two  lines 
or  line  and  road  under  or  over  one  another  by 
means  of  a bridge.  He  would  have  a broad 
gauge,  and  no  curve  but  of  suoh  large  radius 
that  danger  from  centrifugal  force  of  carriages 
leaving  the  rail  would  be  out  of  the  qu6stion ; 

* The  Porcupine  (Liverpool)  calls  my  attention  to  a 
“ most  dangerous  crossing  at  Seaforth,  near  Liverpool, 
where  children  swarm  and  pedestrians  are  numerous.  ’ 
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and  snoh  a mound  of  earth  as  a fence  to  every 
elevated  line,  that  if,  by  any  chance  a train  did 
escape  from  the  rail,  it  could  not  fall  over  the 
embankment.  He  would  have  the  whole  line,  on 
whatever  level,  to  be  fenced  by  a wall,  especially 
Btrong  or  doubled  over  rivers.  He  would  have 
all  bridges  and  viaducts  of  great  breadth,  and 
of  a strength  above  suspicion,  and  all  arches  of 
ample  dimensions  for  passage  of  the  trains 
through  them.  He  would  have  no  Bingle  track 
anywhere,  and  all  tunnels  relieved  by  frequent 
and  large  shafts  to  the  surface. 

Conscious  that  railways  are  but  a means  to 
Bnbserve  the  great  ends  of  life  and  not  to 
destroy  them,  and  that  they  are  necessarily 
unpioturesque  in  form,  the  very  opposite  to 
the  flexuous  line  of  grace,  he  would  exclude 
them  from  any  district  remarkable  for  the 
baauty  of  its  scenery,  and  substitute  omnibuses  on 
the  old  roads,  in  connexion  with  the  railway 
Bystem. 

He  would  have  no  underground  city  railways 
eating  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  inter- 
fering with  water  aud  gas.  He  would  have 
Beparate  lines  for  goods  trains  throughout. 

He  would  plan  the  terminal  stations,  as  well 
as  the  intermediate  ones,  throughout  the  land, 
as  similar  to  each  other  respectively  as  possible, 
so  that  they  would  become  as  familiar  to  every 
traveller  as  his  own  house.  They  would  be  void 
of  ornament,  but  inolude  every  apartment  and 
thing  needful  for  the  comfort  of  travellers  and 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  railway  servants. 
At  the  intermediate  stations,  passengers  would 
be  saved  the  necessity,  after  taking  their  ticketp, 
of  crossing  the  line  to  their  trains,  by  a way 
under  or  over.  All  stations  would  be  well 
lighted,  and  their  names  prominently  posted. 

Under  such  wise  management  there  would,  I 
think,  b9  but  two  classes  of  carriages,  and,  for 
passengers  more  readily  finding  their  carriages, 
the  two  classes  would  be  painted  different  bright 
colours,  say  one  of  red,  the  other  of  yellow,  and 
before  the  starting  of  a train  there  would  be 
a signal  warning  everybody  to  be  outside  of  a 
longitudinal  line,  marked  on  the  platform,  two 
yards  from  the  carriages.  There  would  be  no 
special  carriages  or  arrangements  for  gentlemen 
attending  hunting  meetB,  nor  sleeping-saloons, 
nor  lavatories,  the  providing  of  whioh  must  draw 
the  attention  of  officials  from  more  essential 
things,  but  invalid-carriages  there  would  be,  and 
ordinary  carriages  would  be  so  far  open  and 
united  that  no  passenger,  male  or  female,  would 
be  liable  to  any  species  of  insult  or  injury  within, 
which  would  render  unnecessary  a passage  outside 
for  the  guard,  so  much  talked  of.  With  these 
arrangements,  water- cloBet  and  urinal  accom- 
modation could  easily  be  included.  All  carriages 
would  be  well  lighted.  Last,  but  not  least,  the 
daily  trains  would  be  reduced  in  number  to  one- 
half,  and  made  proportionately  longer  in  car- 
riages. The  ordinary  second-class  fare  would 
be  reduoed  to  the  lowest  possible  rate,  and  no  ex- 
cursion trains  allowed,  nor  touriBtB’  tiokets  for 
circular  or  other  trips,  nor  return-tickets  to 
pleasure-parties,  all  whioh  tend  to  complicate 
the  syBtem.  The  speed  would  not  be  reduced, 
but  limited,  and  made  as  uniform  as  possible, 
with  fewer  express  trains,  in  order  to  which  the 
intermediate  stations  would  be  placed  not  less 
than  eix  or  seven  miles  apart. 

There  would  be  resident  workmen  plate-layers 
or  what-not  distributed  over  the  whole  lines,  each 
in  charge  of  a fixed  portion  of  the  tracks  to  keep 
them  in  perfect  order  and  repair.  Also  work- 
men similarly  in  charge  of  engines  and  carriages, 
so  many  of  one  or  the  other  to  each  man,  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  keep  them  in  perfect  work- 
ing order. 

The  simplification  of  the  system  would  lead 
to  simpler  guide-books  than  the  present  ones, 
which  seem,  some  of  them,  admirably  adapted 
to  puzzle  uneducated  people,  and  are  themselves 
condemnatory  of  the  system  they  serve.  They 
would  be  free  from  Latin  words,  as  viA,  and 
from  abbreviations,  as  a.m.  and  p m.  for  periods 
of  the  day,  the  hours  of  which  might  be  counted 
straight  on  from  one  after  midnight  to  twenty- 
four.  The  hours  of  train-departure  would  be  un- 
changable  through  the  year.  Each  clasd  of 
tickets  would  be  of  the  same  colour  as  the  class 
of  carriages  to  which  they  would  admit. 

Though  the  system  would  be  infinitely  less 
dependent  on  the  sobriety  of  officials,  it  would 
still,  perhaps,  be  deemed  advisable  that  they 
should  all  be  total  abstainers,  and  that  no  in- 
toxicating drinks  be  sold  at  the  stations. 

It  is  plain,  I think,  that  a totally  different  and 
superior  system  to  the  present  one,  the  work  of 
such  a vast  multitude  of  companies  at  different 


times,  would  thus  be  prodaced.  Its  greatest  im- 
provements,  I think,  on  the  present  one  would 
be  having  longer  intervals  between  the  trains 
and  fewer  stoppages,  whioh  latter,  in  contri- 
buting to  [equality  of  speed,  would  greatly  con- 
tribute to  safety.  Besides,  stopping  at  every 
village  defeats  the  object  of  railways  ; like 
some  omnibuses  I have  seen  in  Liverpool  stop- 
ping at  everybody’s  door.  With  greater  inter- 
vals between  the  trains  fogs  would  be  little 
feared.  Almost  the  only  thing  that  would 
remain  unchanged  would  be  the  speed,  which 
should  be  as  high  as  consistent  with  security  of 
the  wheels  on  the  rails,  because  that  is  the  glory 
of  the  railway  system  of  travelling,  and  allies 
it  to  the  electric  telegraph.  In  it  we  see  man 
repairing  by  intelligence  the  deficiencies  of  his 
physical  nature,  and  taking,  as  it  were,  the 
wings  of  the  morning,  which,  indeed,  the  steam 
locomotive  has  been  to  millions  of  town- 
imprisoned  men,  enabling  them  to  fly  away 
from  the  din  and  bustle,  and  be  at  rest. 

But  it  is  important  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  like  all  earthly  things,  the  railway  mode  of 
travelling,  even  divested  of  all  danger,  has  its 
disadvantages  a3  well  as  advantages.  To  the 
astronomer  and  the  geologist  such  speedy  means 
of  changing  place  may  afford  facilities  for  making 
their  observations  ; but  to  some  other  students 
of  nature,  as  the  botanist  and  the  zoologist,  it  is 
useless,  since  at  railway  speed  they  can  see 
nothing  on  the  way.  For  their  purpose  the 
steam  locomotive  must  yield,  not  only  to  the  old 
coaches  and  canal  boats,  bnt  to  the  slowest 
means  of  all, — walking, — which,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  or  twelve  miles  a day,  up  hill  and  down  dale, 
and  clear  of  tunnels,  is  allowed  by  cultured 
travellers  to  be  the  best  mode  of  travelling  for 
doing  justice  to  any  beautiful  or  historically 
interesting  country ; as  it  certainly  is  for 
strengthening  the  muscles  and  expanding  the 
chest.  As  to  canals,  whilst  they  beautify  the 
oountry  through  which  they  wander,  they  render 
a journey  by  them  a romance. 

Again,  their  greatest  advocates  must  admit 
that  railways  are  anything  but  ornamental 
to  the  country ; canals,  roads,  lanes,  join  with 
rivers  and  lakes,  mountains  and  glens,  in  varie- 
gating and  beautifying  the  face  of  nature ; but 
a railway  is  a line  of  blasted  earth, — the  ugliest 
track  or  trail  ever  marked  by  man  or  beast  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  while  high  embankments 
are  obviously  eyesores  and  obstructors  of  the 
view. 

Viewed  in  another  light,  the  railway  system  is 
not  an  unmixed  good.  It  has,  I think,  created  a 
mauia  for  change  of  place  for  the  sake  of  change. 
It  has  caused,  I fancy,  both  towns  and  villages 
to  change  their  inhabitants  more  speedily  than 
formerly,  and  thus  made  the  proverbially  fleet- 
ing scenes  of  life  more  fleeting  still,  scattering 
family  groups  and  circles  of  friends  more  swiftly 
over  the  earth  than  ever  before.  All  men  are 
pilgrims  once  more, — not  to  the  Holy  City,  but 
to  the  nearest  station.  And  if,  perchance,  you 
meet  an  old  friend  you  have  not  seen  for  some 
time,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  before  yoc  can  ask 
him  a question,  he  slips  off,  “ having  to  catch  a 
train.”  Samuel  Huggins. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM, 
CROMWELL-ROAD. 

Sir, — Many  opinions  as  to  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  vast  Natural  History  Museum,  a 
section  of  which  is  now  opened,  have  already 
appeared  in  the  press.  Those,  however,  to  whom 
the  Museum  is  to  be  of  actual  use  have  been 
reticent,  and  it  seems  desirable  it  Bhould  now 
be  considered  from  the  utilitarian  point  of  view. 
Notwithstanding  the  consideration  you  always 
show  for  architects,  I think,  and  others  with  me, 
that  you  are  bound  to  allow  fair  discussion  as 
to  the  qualities  of  such  an  important  building 
as  this. 

The  palseontological,  mineral,  and  botanical 
collections  are  now  housed  in  their  new  domicile, 
while  the  zoological  section  still  remains  at 
Bloomsbury.  The  arrangement  of  palseonto- 
logical  and  zoological  divisions  was  formerly, 
roughly  speaking,  on  the  same  plan.  The  ver- 
tebrata  occupied  the  high  cases  whioh  wains- 
coted every  room  in  what  were  respectively  the 
chief  galleries,  and  the  invertebrata  (shells  in 
one  and  fossil  shells  and  minerals  in  the  other) 
were  exhibited  in  sloping  desk-like  cases  ranged 
in  two  rows  down  the  galleries.  For  the  next 
few  months  the  old  and  new  arrangements  can 
thus  be  compared  in  the  two  buildings.  The 
old  arrangement  was  severely  condemned  in 


1878,  by  Professor  Huxley,  who  said  that  a visit 
to  the  stuffed-bird  gallery  depressed  him  and 
made  his  head  ache, — that  birds  stuffed  in  the 
ordinary  manner  are  far  less  useful  to  the 
Btudents  than  properly-dressed  skins  and  bones, 
which  can  be  kept  in  drawers,  and  that,  if  a 
selection  of  the  more  striking  forms  were  alone 
exhibited,  naturally  set  up  with  nests,  eggs,  and 
young,  they  would  be  more  appreciated  by  the 
general  public,  and  less  tiresome  than  the 
monotonous  repetition  of  similar-looking  birds 
perched  in  rows  in  identical  attitudes.  A 
number  of  birds,  especially  British,  have  since 
then  been  set  up  in  small  cases  in  a most  charm- 
ingly natural  manner,  and  a few  magnificent 
birds  of  paradise,  horned  owls,  &o.,  exquisitely 
stuffed,  have  been  singled  out  to  occupy  separate 
cases,  and  foreshadow,  we  hope,  the  coming 
arrangement. 

In  the  main,  however,  it  is,  of  conrse,  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  Professor  Huxley’s  recom- 
mendations at  once.  The  birds  cannot  be  un- 
stuffed, and  if  unsatisfactory  in  other  respects, 
they  will  at  least  form  an  imposing  array  in  the 
gallery  destined  for  them.  These  remarks  apply 
almost  equally  to  the  whole  of  the  collections. 

It  would  be  useless  here  to  sketch  the  actual 
arrangements  intended,  and  whioh  have  been 
thoroughly  explained  in  Nature,  further  than  to 
say  that  the  collections  as  yet  removed  are  all 
located  in  the  right  wing,  and  that  the  left  wing 
and  centre  are  unoccupied  and  closed.  On 
entering  we  find  ourselves  in  what  appears  to 
be  a very  beautiful  and  elaborately-decorated 
Norman  cathedral.  The  details  of  the  orna- 
ment are  seen,  however,  on  oloser  examination, 
to  be  entirely  novel,  beiDg,  for  the  most  part, 
adapted  from  fossil  and  recent  plants,  with  the 
introduction,  in  'places,  of  apes  and  stranger 
creatures  than  were  ever  wotted  of  by  Norman 
monks.  The  pillars  taken  from  the  old  car- 
boniferous tree  trunks  are  particularly  rich,  and 
many  of  the  capitals,  while  preserving  a general 
Norman  feature,  are  most  happily  composed  of 
long-extinct  foliage,  whioh  the  student  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  with  pleasure.  As  a mere  archi- 
tectural detail,  the  roof  seems  rather  disappoint- 
ing, the  iron  girders  appearing  too  slight  for  the 
massive  cluster  of  columns  whioh  support  them, 
and  which  look  intended  to  carry  a stone- 
vaulted  roof.  Further,  its  railway-station  con- 
struction, scarcely  concealed  by  the  decoration, 
does  not  seem  quite  in  harmony  with  the  cathe- 
dral-like walls.  This  is  to  be  known  as  the 
Index  Museum,  a pet  project  of  Professor 
Owen’s,  and  is  to  receive  the  marvels  of  Nature 
exemplifying  Bize.  It  was  once  contemplated  to 
concentrate  the  objects  of  chief  interest  here, 
such  as  the  huge  skeletons  of  mammoth  Elk, 
Dinornis,  and  Glyptodon,  but  the  keepers  of  the 
departments  very  properly  remonstrated  that  to 
leave  them  with  the  detached  bones,  and  with- 
out the  perfect  skeletons  which  alone  render 
these  intelligible  to  the  general  public,  would 
deprive  the  main  galleries  of  their  most  attract- 
ive features.  This  central  portion  of  the 
museum  is  so  generally  cathedral-like,  and 
richly  decorated,  with  its  splendid  mosaic  floor, 
that  it  seems  little  less  than  desecration  to 
intrude  anything  upon  it  with  less  repose  than 
Mediaeval  effigies,  or  Chantrey  and  Canova  tombs. 
The  skeletons  of  the  common  whale  and  the 
cachalot,  which  are  to  cut  up  its  floor,  the 
stuffed  giraffes,  which  are  to  crane  their  necks 
towards  the  painted  plants  upon  the  roof,  will 
look  like  intruders.  The  building  does  not  appear 
designed  “ for  the  likea  of  them.”  Those  who 
go  for  the  architecture  must  think  their 
presence  a disturbing  feature,  while  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  specimens  will  find  them 
dwarfed,  I fear,  by  the  architecture. 

The  aisles  are  divided  into  twelve  recesses  or 
chapels,  which  are  to  contain  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
presumably  to  enable  those  who  take  small 
interest  in  such  things  to  “ do  ” the  Museum  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  and  without  entering 
the  galleries.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these 
epitomes  are  to  be  arranged  attractively  in  these 
recesses,  but  Professor  Owen  has  doubtless  well 
considered  this  matter.  Beyond  the  Index 
Museum  is  another  much  smaller  though  equally 
lofty  hall,  intended  to  hold  the  British  zoological 
collection.  To  the  right  of  the  Index  Museum 
is  the  main  palceontological  gallery,  233  ft.  in 
length.  On  entering,  one  iB  disposed  to  ask 
where  the  fossils  are,  for  the  first  glance  shows 
little  more  of  their  presence  than  what  can  be 
seen  of  the  half  - dozen  skeletons  and  skulls 
ranged  down  the  centre.  The  view  of  the 
recesses  in  which  the  collections  lie  is  cut  off  by 
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9,  doable  row  of  flat-sided  Italian-looking  pillars, 
which  have  the  effect  of  narrowing  the  gallery 
to  a passage,  and,  if  unnecessary  to  the  support 
of  the  roof,  would  be  bettor  away.  The  deoo- 
ration  is  on  buff  terra  cotta,  with  no  other 
colour  than  whity-black  bands  of  the  same 
material.  Extinct  fish  are  moulded  in  some 
relief  on  the  flat  pedestals  of  the  pillars,  and 
extinct  marine  and  terrestrial  plants  on  their 
panelled  sides  above.  The  girders  serve  to 
panel  the  ceiling,  and  a little  distemper 
colour  is  here  rather  effectively  introduced, 
but  marred  by  a Bham  girder  running  in 
an  unbroken  line  from  end  to  end,  present- 
ing a railway-like  perspective,  and  claiming 
attention  the  moment  the  gallery  is  entered. 
Of  all  the  rooms  yet  opened  to  the  publio,  by 
far  the  best  adapted  to  their  purposes  are  the 
long  gallery  devoted  to  the  fossil  Reptilia,  and 
the  side  galleries  leading  .from  it.  In  these, 
architectural  ornament  is  subordinate,  and  we 
have  down  one  side  of  the  Reptile  Gallery  a 
magnificent  and  unbroken  range  of  cases, 
225  ft.  long,  displaying  the  grandest  series  of 
iohthyosaurs  and  enaliosaurs  ever  seen.  These 
are  chiefly  British,  and  their  marvellous  pre- 
servation and  beautiful  proportions  must  strike 
even  the  least  instructed ; while  those  who 
remember  the  dirty  and  dingy  condition  in 
which  they  were  perforce  kept  at  Bloomsbury 
will  congratulate  themselves  heartily  on  their 
removal.  In  the  Mineralogical  Gallery,  above 
the  Gallery  of  Fossil  Mammalia,  there  is  too 
much  architectural  ornament.  Here,  however, 
the  cases  are  all  desk-shaped  and  away  from  the 
wall,  and  are  therefore  not  much  interfered 
with,  while,  being  well  lighted,  the  minerals 
themselves  are  seen  to  advantage.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  ceiling  seems  slightly  preferable  in 
this  instance.  Of  the  Botanical  Gallery  above, 
not  much  is  visible  to  the  public,  a larger  part 
being  reserved  for  the  Herbarium  and  the  use 
of  students.  Down  the  centre  are  three  bronze 
cases,  14  ft.  in  height,  like  miniature  conserva- 
tories. Their  enormous  oost  seems  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  contents  of  withered,  dusty- 
looking  trunks  of  palms  and  tree-ferns  which 
can  be  seen  growing  to  perfection  at  Kew,  less 
than  an  hour  distant. 

Looking  at  the  building  as  a whole,  while  we 
may  well  be  proud  that  so  magnificent  a pile 
has  been  reared  among  us,  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  for  the  purposes  of  a Natural  History 
Museum,  different  proportions  and  less  elaborate 
terra-cotta  decorations  might  have  made  it 
more  useful.  A Naturalist. 


MILAN  EXHIBITION. 

On  the  1st  of  May  King  Humbert  of  Italy 
will  open  a great  national  exhibition  at  Milan. 
The  objects  exhibited  embrace  all  branches  of 
Italian  art  and  industry.  More  particularly 
will  the  attention  of  visitors  be  attracted  by  a 
collection  of  works  of  the  Old  Masters,  an  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Show,  an  Exhibition 
of  Musical  Instruments,  and  an  assemblage  of 
works  and  objects  presenting  a history  of  labour. 
The  city  of  Milan  is  doing  its  utmost  to  make 
the  exhibition  a splendid  Buocess.  The  cele- 
brated theatre  of  the  Scala  is  preparing  an 
extraordinary  series  of  representations  for  the 
period  of  the  exhibition.  The  plaBtio  arts  will 
be  well  represented  in  the  modern  department, 
in  which  the  number  of  paintings  will  be  3,000, 
besides  1,000  works  of  sculpture. 


ANCIENT  EGYPTIAN  RUINS  AND 
MONUMENTS. 

The  Egyptian  Government  early  in  the 
present  year  adopted  the  resolution  to  take 
systematic  measures  for  the  preservation  of  all 
the  great  ruins  and  monuments  of  ancient 
Egyptian  architecture  situated  on  the  plain  of 
Thebes.  The  Egyptian  Minister  of  Public 
Works  was  accordingly  instructed  to  draw  out 
an  appropriate  plan,  with  an  estimate  of  the 
annual  cost  of  carrying  out  the  scheme.  In 
pursuance  of  this  object  the  Minister  some  weeks 
ago  sent  a Government  architect,  with  a number 
of  assistants,  from  Cairo  to  Luxor.  This  func- 
tionary has  particularly  to  ascertain  and  report 
upon  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  various 
ruins  in  this  part  of  Egypt  from  further  decay 
and  thoughtless  or  wanton  injury.  It  is  under- 
stood that,  in  order  to  protect  the  extraordinary 
architectural  remains  at  Karnak,  Luxor,  and 
the  vicinity  from  the  constant  damage  to  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  subject  at  the  hands  of 
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the  native  population,  as  well  as  of  various 
tourists,  the  Government  has  determined  to 
surround  every  ancient  monument  of  importance 
with  walls,  and  to  admit  spectators  only  through 
gates,  that  are  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of 
resident  gatekeepers. 


A ROMAN  VILLA  NEAR  A1X-L  A-CHAPELLE. 

In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  there 
were  several  Roman  colonies  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  archi- 
tectural remains  of  these  settlements  hitherto 
discovered  have  not  been  numerous  or  important. 
Some  time  ago,  however,  a forester  discovered 
in  a wood  near  Stolberg  the  lower  portion  of  a 
piece  of  sculpture,  evidently  of  Roman  origin. 
It  was  part  of  a sitting  figure,  and  the  material 
was  the  red  sandstone  of  Treves.  Researches 
which  were  immediately  afterwards  made  on 
the  spot  where  this  object  was  found  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a number  of  Roman  tiles,  broken 
earthenware,  and  foundations  of  walls.  But 
nothing  of  great  importance  was  unearthed 
until  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  a local  society. 
Last  September  systematic  excavations  were 
commenced.  Within  a week  the  walls  of  an 
extensive  Roman  villa,  covering  an  area  of  120  ft. 
by  65  ft.,  were  laid  bare.  Various  remains 
were  also  found,  including  a second  figure  in 
Treves  Bandstone,  a pillar,  the  capital  of  a 
pilaster,  various  earthenware  remains  with  a fine 
brown  varnish,  numerous  iron  nails,  a large  pair 
of  shears,  similar  to  those  now  used  in  sheep- 
shearing, a copper  button,  aB  large  as  a crown- 
piece,  probably  an  ornament  of  horse-trappings, 
a grinding-Btone,  and  various  pieces  of  wall- 
decoration.  All  these  objects  were  discovered 
in  laying  open  the  external  walls  of  the  building. 
The  excavation  of  the  interior  waB  not  com- 
menced last  year,  but  is  now  about  to  be  begun. 
The  work  is  looked  forward  to  with  considerable 
interest  by  German  antiquaries,  as  from  the 
discovery  already  made  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  result  will  be  the  finding  of  the  oompletest 
and  most  extensive  remains  of  a Roman  villa  in 
the  province  of  Rhineland. 


NEW  HOTEL  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  CITY. 

A new  hotel  of  large  dimensions,  and  con- 
taining upwards  of  two  hundred  bed-rooms, 
with  extensive  accommodation  for  visitors,  is 
about  to  be  erected  in  the  City,  by  a company 
formed  for  the  purpose.  The  company  propose 
to  purchase  the  old-established  City  Arms 
Tavern,  in  St.  Mary-Axe,  and  rebuild  it  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  adding  extensive  commercial 
hotel  accommodation.  For  this  purpose  they 
have  secured  land  adjoining  the  present  build- 
ing, covering  an  area  of  6,780  superficial  feet. 
The  ground-floor  portion  of  the  building  is  in- 
tended to  be  let  for  general  business  purposes, 
the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  being  devoted  to 
the  business  of  the  hotel  itself.  The  cost  of  the 
intended  hotel  is  estimated  at  60,0001. 


WREXHAM  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A very  desirable  and  important  system  of 
street  improvement  is  now  about  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Wrexham  Town  Council,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the 
business  of  the  district.  The  old  narrow  streets 
have  long  been  a source  of  great  danger  to  all 
engaged  in  the  traffic  of  them,  and  especially  bo 
during  the  last  few  years,  with  the  great  pro- 
gress which  has  arisen  with  the  trade  in  beer, 
zoedone,  and  leather.  We  are  glad  to  see  the 
corporation  have  at  last  faced  the  difficulty  in 
good  spirit  by  opening  up  new  thoroughfares  to 
relieve  the  traffic  in  the  principal  streets.  They 
have  obtained  permission  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  to  borrow  12,0001.,  and  with  this  they 
have  made  a commencement.  This  week  they 
have  let,  by  tender,  to  Messrs.  Davies  Bros,  a 
contract  for  the  conversion  of  the  brook  (which 
has  long  been  an  eyesore)  to  a 10  ft&  culvert,  for 
a length  of  about  700  ft.  The  arch  will  be  of 
fire-bricks  set  in  Portland  cement,  the  top  of 
which  will  be  added  to  Brook-street,  and  will 
form  a terminus  for  the  tram-cars.  The  Great 
Western  Railway  have  also  just  let,  by  tender, 
the  taking  down  and  enlarging  the  railway 
station.  The  buildings  will  be  set  back  some 
5 ft.,  so  as  to  give  additional  platform  space. 
This  contract  has  also  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
Davies  Bros.  The  plans  for  the  corporation 
work  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith, 
the  borough  surveyor. 
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CRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  OF 
ENGINEERING. 

The  distribution  of  certificates'  awarded  by 
the  examiners  for  the  Eastern  term  to  the 
successful  students’  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany’s School  of  Practical  Engineering  took 
place  on  the  13th  in3t.,  the  distribution  being 
made  by  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  U.  Bateman-Champain, 
R E , director-in-chief  of  the  Government  Indo- 
European  Telegraph  Department. 

The  report  of  the  Examiners  stated  that  in  the  Me- 
chanical Engineering  section  (first  year’s  course)  thirty- 
two  students  had  attended  the  lectures  on  steam  ; twenty- 
six  were  eligible  for  examination,  and  fourteen  passed 
satisfactorily.  At  the  head  of  the  list  were  H.  Sadler  and 
E.  S.  Tiddeman,  who  were  bracketed  as  equal.  TheBecond 
named  wa9  placed  lirst  in  order  of  merit  in  the  drawing- 
office  department.  It.  J.  Money  was  first  in  the  pattern- 
shop,  and  H.  Sadler  first  in  the  fitting-shop.  Of  those 
examined  in  the  second  year’s  course,  G.  W.  Floyer  and 
W.  H.  Jordan  were  placed  first  of  the  first  and  second  term 
students  respectively.  The  examiners,  Messrs.  W.  F. 
Batho,  M.I.C.E. , and  G.  E.  Eachus,  M. I. C.K.,  reported 
highly  of  the  general  results  of  the  examination  of  the 
pupils  and  their  work,  and  of  the  system  of  the  principal, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  and  vice-principal. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Bateman-ChampaiD,  in  address- 
ing the  students,  said  they  were  being  well  and 
methodically  trained  for  one  of  the  noblest  pro- 
fessions open  to  the  youth  of  the  present  age. 
Most  of  them  were  about  to  enter  upon  a pro- 
fession which,  if  pursued  with  assiduity,  would 
enable  them  to  reap  honour  for  themselves  and 
confer  great  and  lasting  benefits  on  their  fellow- 
creatures.  The  civil  engineer,  and,  of  course, 
the  mechanical  engineer,  was  pre-eminently 
a civiliser,  and,  if  he  was  said  to  have  done  good 
who  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before,  what  should  they  say  of  those  who 
constructed  roads,  bridges,  harbours,  docks,  and 
other  works  of  inestimable  utility  ? He  bad 
lately  returned  from  an  arduous  journey  through 
a country  where  the  civil  engineer  was  very 
nearly  unknown, — and  a ride  through  Persia  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year  was  sufficient  to  mak 
one  recognise  to  the  full  the  value  of  the  civi 
engineer.  If  they  could  imagine  what  England 
would  be  without  the  conveniences  and  luxuries 
that  were  supplied  by  the  agency  of  the  civil 
engineer  they  would  thoroughly  realise  the  im- 
portance of  the  profession  whioh  they  wero 
about  to  adopt ; and  they  ought  to  do  so,  for 
no  one  ever  rose  to  eminence  in  it  who  did  not 
love  his  work  and  take  an  honest  pride  in  his 
profession.  The  civil  engineers  had  only  existed 
as  a distinct  profession  for  a little  over  100 
years,  and  most  of  their  great  pioneers,' — as  the 
elder  Brunei,  Telford,  and  the  elder  Stephenson, 
— were  self-taught  men.  It  was  only  during 
the  last  twenty  years  or  so  that  adequate  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  the  training  of  young  men 
for  the  profession  of  civil  engineer,  and  it  was 
still  more  recently  that  the  practical  and  theo- 
retical training  had  been  properly  combined. 
It  was  for  that  purpose  that  the  Crystal  Palace 
School  and  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  had  been  established.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  twenty  years  ago  the  theory  was 
very  much  neglected.  In  a large,  highly 
civilised,  and  advanced  country  like  this,  there 
was  never  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
some  practical  knowledge,  but  the  theory  was 
neglected,  and  so  rare  was  the  combination  of 
the  two  that  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
the  foreign  civil  engineer  was  far  ahead  in  many 
points  of  the  profession  of  the  English  engineer. 
That  could  scarcely  be  Baid  now.  There  were 
complaints  that  the  profession  of  civil  engineer, 
like  every  other  profession,  was  overstocked  in 
this  country.  If  that  were  so  he  advised  the 
students  to  look  abroad.  The  field  of  their 
labours  was  not  bounded  by  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
The  whole  world  was  open  to  them,  and  none 
but  the  idle,  the  weak,  the  vacillating,  or  the 
absolutely  incompetent  would  fail  in  attaining 
some  measure  of  success. 


Explosion  of  a Sewer. — A serious  explosion 
of  a sewer  is  reported  to  have  occurred  a few 
days  ago  at  Friburg.  From  an  investigation 
which  has  since  been  made  it  appears  that  a 
carboy  of  benzoline  had  been  overturned  in  the 
cellar  of  a drug-store,  100  metres  from  the 
scene  of  the  explosion.  The  contents  ran  into 
the  main  sewer,  where  they  were  rapidly  con- 
verted into  gas,  which,  finding  its  way  into  a 
house,  took  fire  and  exploded  the  moment  it 
came  into  contact  with  a flame.  The  injury  to 
property  was  considerable ; but,  though  people 
passing  in  the  street  were  thrown  down  as  if 
by  a violent  earthquake  shock,  no  lives  were 
lost. 
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MOTIVE  POWER  AND  NATURAL  FORCES. 

LIVERPOOL  ENGINEERING  SOCIETY. 

At  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Liver- 
pool Engineering  Society,  held  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  in  Colquitt-street,  on  the  13th  inst., 
a paper  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Thompson,  on  “ The  Appli- 
cation of  Natural  Forces  to  the  Production  of 
Motive  Power,”  was  read. 

The  author  treated  his  subject  in  a general 
manner,  dwelling  on  the  possibility  of  much 
mechanical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients 
being  lost  at  the  present  day,  citing  as  a proof 
the  ruins  cf  Baalbec,  where  some  of  the  stones 
employed  in  construction,  according  to  the 
author’s  calculation,  must  have  weighed  810 
tons  and  required  the  united  strength  of  25,000 
men  to  lift  into  position.  Having  pointed  out 
some  obvious  disadvantages  in  the  use  of  steam 
and  its  substitutes,  the  paper  suggested  the  use 
of  compressed  air  to  be  obtained  by  automati- 
cally utilising  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  ac- 
cording to  a detailed  description  and  diagram, 
the  main  feature  of  which  was  the  enclosure  of 
twenty  acres  of  coast-land  and  the  formation  of 
a large  air-tight  space  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
tide,  which  on  rising  would  pass  through  an  in- 
let pipe  and  force  the  compressed  air  through  an 
outlet  pipe  at  the  upper  and  opposite  side,  when 
it  would  become  a prime  motor. 

The  second  portion  of  the  paper  treated  of  the 
utilisation  of  the  wind  by  means  of  windmills 
and  pumps  for  effecting  a similar  purpose. 


TECHNICAL  INDUSTRIAL 

EDUCATION  IN  CONNEXION  WITH 
MECHANICS’  INSTITUTIONS. 

A paper  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Edward  T. 
Bellhouse,  was  read  on  April  the  13th,  to  the 
Manchester  Statistical  Society.  In  opening  his 
subject,  the  reader  said, — It  may  be  advan- 
tageous to  note  in  passing  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  at  length  aroused  in  England 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  merchant,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  inventor,  the  employer,  and  the 
artisan.  The  greater  spread  of  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on  all  over  the  world  by  means  of 
the  telegraph  and  the  penny  and  halfpenny  daily 
newspaper,  accessible  to  all  classes,  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  principal  agents  in  pro- 
ducing the  change  which  has  happily  taken 
place  in  the  feelings  of  our  people.  The  apathy 
and  neglect  arising  from  ignorance  are  fast 
yielding  to  zealous  and  earnest  endeavour  which 
an  extended  acquaintance  with  the  subject  has 
produced  amongst  all  classes,  actuating  them 
with  the  desire  and  ambition  to  regain  the  proud 
position  of  ascendancy  formerly  held  by  our 
countrymen.  We,  in  Great  Britain,  have  been 
vain-gloriously  exulting  in  the  imagined  supe- 
riority of  the  Englishman  over  the  native  of 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  considering  our- 
selves stronger  and  more  muscular  in  body, 
more  capable  of  sustained  exertion,  and  more 
clever  in  invention,  than  the  foreigner.  Some 
ground  for  excuse  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  in 
the  fact  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  seem  to 
have  great  pluck,  strength  of  will,  energy,  and 
perseverance,  as  witnessed  by  the  influence 
they  exercise  on  the  countries  to  which  they 
emigrate.  Whilst  we  have  been  looking  on  self- 
complacently,  with  folded  arms,  content  with 
the  presumed  proficiency  already  attained,  other 
nations  have  not  been  idle  ; so  we  will  turn  our 
attention  to  what  has  been  going  on  elsewhere. 
Germany  has  long  possessed,  in  good  working 
operation,  technical  schools  for  all  the  principal 
manufacturing  towns,  and  France  and  Belgium 
have  had  the  same  system  to  a more  limited 
extent.  In  the  universities  and  colleges 
of  Switzerland,  especially  in  the  canton  of 
Zurich  (which  may  be  considered  the  Lanca- 
shire of  that  country),  at  Berlin,  at  Stuttgardt, 
and  at  Carlsruhe,  also  in  Austria  and  Hanover, 
technical  training  in  science  and  industrial 
pursuits  has  been  for  a long  period  carried  on 
to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  people.  In  the 
twenty  districts  of  Paris,  the  Government  pro- 
vides and  maintains  for  each  a science  school, 
in  which  geometry,  drawing  of  machinery, 
practical  mechanics,  and  other  subjects  are 
taught  to  apprentices,  who  are  obliged  to  attend 
these  science  schools,  the  time  of  leaving  their 
employment  being  arranged  to  enable  them  to 
do  so.  A special  school  in  La  Villette,  Paris, 
of  which  the  instruction  is  free,  is  on  an  excel- 
lent Bystem,  the  produce  of  the  work  of  the 
pupils  being  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  expenses 
of  management  and  pay  for  the  materials  used 


by  them.  The  boys  range  from  thirteen  to 
sixteen  years  of  age,  being  sup'posed  to  have 
done  with  the  elementary  stages.  They  are 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  handicrafts  of  wood 
and  iron,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a general 
education  in  modern  languages,  history,  mathe- 
matics, drawing  and  mechanical  principles.  The 
school  in  the  Rue  Tournefort  receives  boys  at 
the  age  of  ten  into  the  workshops  for  oarpcntry 
and  cabinet-making,  turning  in  the  lathe,  black- 
smith’s work,  and  so  forth,  whilst  the  elemen- 
tary scholastic  education  goes  on  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
citizens  of  which  will  probably  be  our  most 
formidable  trade  competitors,  they  are  fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  the  system  of  technical 
schools.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology,  which  has  been  at  work  for  fifteen 
years,  unites  a society  of  arts  with  a technical 
school  of  industry,  and  combines  a liberal  with 
a technical  education. 

Mr.  Bellhouse  then  gave  an  interesting  Bketch 
of  the  Bteps  that  have  been  and  are  being  taken 
in  England  with  the  view  of  promoting  technical 
education. 

To  those  who  think  upon  the  subject  of  this 
paper  it  must  be  evident  that  good,  Bound, 
genuine  technical  training  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  trade,  art,  or  profession  followed 
by  any  class  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  com- 
munity, and  it  behoves  every  British  patriot  to 
do  his  utmost  to  promote  such  a system  as  shall 
enable  our  countrymen  to  compete  with  foreign 
nations  in  the  race  of  industrial  proficiency, 
progress,  and  success. 


BUILDING  PLOTS. 

Considerable  benefit  doubtless  arises  in  ac- 
quiring land  on  the  ten  years’  system,  with  free 
conveyance,  but  care  should  be  exercised  when 
buying  from  other  than  companies  of  repute  or 
vendors  well  known.  “ A Reader  for  Twenty 
Years”  writes  us  from  Essex  of  the  abuse  he 
was  subjected  to  from  the  auctioneer  at  a recent 
sale,  for  asking  the  insertion  of  a few  words,  that 
the  vendor  would  “ convey  free  from  incum- 
brance.” The  appeal,  however,  provoked  dis- 
cussion, and  a disclosure  that  the  property 
offered  was  mortgaged,  and  that  the  mortgagee 
would  not  concur  in  the  sale,  and  before  any  one 
would  bid  the  words  asked  for  were  inserted  in 
the  sale  conditions.  Our  correspondent  adds, — 
“ Under  the  circumstances,  I have  decided  to 
employ  a solicitor  rather  than  accept  a free  con- 
veyance for  the  lots  purchased.”  It  is  one  thing 
; to  buy  an  orange,  another  to  buy  real  property. 

I When  obtaining  possession  of  a 30 1.  plot  for  31. 
j deposit,  it  may  seem  scarcely  worth  while  to 
I trouble  much  about  the  title  ; but  after  building 
a house,  say  at  a cost  of  300J.,  it  would  be 
awkward  to  discover  a flaw  as  to  land-taxor 
tithe,  or  other  charge  ; or,  after  paying  regularly 
the  instalments  four  or  five  years,  anxiety  might 
arise  as  to  the  then  position  of  a nominal  vendor 
to  convey,  or  possible  foreclosure  by  a first  mort- 
gagee over  the  entire  estate,  never  properly 
released.  However  small  the  purchase,  we 
recommend  caution. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects. — A meeting  of 
the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects  was  held  on 
the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  John  Honeyman.  president, 
in  the  chair.  Messrs.  A.  J.  Williamson,  St. 
Vincent-street,  and  J.  A.  Morris,  Ayr,  were 
admitted  as  members  of  the  Institute.  Messrs. 
John  Burnet,  I.  A.,  and  James  Thomson,  I. A., 
were  reappointed  trustees  of  Haldane’s  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  for  1881-82..  Mr.  Honeyman, 
president,  and  Mr.  Sellars,  vice-president,  were 
appointed  delegates  from  the  Institute  to  attend 
the  General  Conference  of  Architects  to  be  held 
in  London  next  month. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — At  a 
meeting  of  this  Association  held  on  the  13th 
inst.,  Mr.  J.  Rankine,  advocate,  read  a paper  on 
‘‘The  Law  of  Building  Restrictions  contained 
in  Feu-rights  and  in  similar  Conveyances  of 
Urban  Property.”  Mr.  J.  M‘Lachlan,  president, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a good  attend- 
ance. The  lecturer  observed,  in  the  outset,  that 
what  was  done  for  the  law  of  Rome  by  the  con- 
flagration in  the  time  of  Nero  was  done  for  the 
law  of  Scotland  by  the  erection  of  the  New  Town 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  law  of  buildings  had 
grown  up  and  developed  on  account  of  that,  and 
at  an  even  pace  with  the  growth  and  develop- 


ment of  the  metropolis.  With  regard  to  the 
position  held  by  these  restrictions  in  the  general 
law  of  ownership,  it  was  shown  that  they  formed 
part  of  the  law  of  neighbourhood,  depended 
wholly  on  practice  or  agreement,  controlled  the 
owner’s  natural  power  of  disposal,  independently 
of  any  limitations  incident  to  the  amount  of  his 
estate,  as  less  than  fee-simple,  and  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  the  Crown  and  the  public,  independently 
also  of  the  law  of  nuisance  and  servitude,  and 
of  the  statutory  regulations  of  local  or  civic 
government.  The  leading  questions  relating  to 
the  validity,  constitution,  interpretation,  and 
enforcement  of  these  restrictions  were  answered 
almost  exclusively  by  a rdsumd  of  the  cases 
which  have  arisen  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  since 
the  middle  of  last  century.  The  area  now 
covered  by  St.  James’s-square,  Princes-street- 
gardens,  St.  Andrew-square,  both  on  the  north 
and  south  side ; its  rival,  Charlotte-square, 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  the  three  houses  at  the 
corner  of  Queen-street  and  St.  David-street,  the 
tenement  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Great 
King-street  and  Dundas-street,  Carlton-terrace, 
Charles-street,  Wemyss-place,  India-street,  and 
other  localities  of  the  city,  were  all  shown  to 
have  contributed  to  this  branch  of  the  law. 


GAS  SHAREHOLDERS  AND  THE 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  speaking  on 
the  13th  inst.  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
London  Gaslight  Company,  said  the  shareholders 
need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  progress  made  by 
the  electric  light,  nor  think  that  gas  would  neces- 
sarily decrease  in  value.  The  electric  light 
acted  as  a scare  to  those  who  did  not  know  what 
was  going  on,  and  this  was  just  what  was 
wanted,  as  the  gas  shares  would  be  bought  up  by 
other  people  as  soon  as  the  scare  had  made  them 
go  down  low  enough.  In  a short  time,  power 
would  be  asked  for  in  Parliament  to  enable  cor- 
porations throughout  England  to  allow  any  per- 
sons proposing  to  introduce  electricity  into  the 
public  streets  and  highways  to  break  up  streets 
and  roads  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  cables 
necessary  for  the  electric  light.  He  had  private 
information  of  this,  and  he  told  them  of  it  lest, 
if  it  came  upon  them  unawares,  they  might 
think  there  was  something  very  serious  in  it  and 
that  it  would  imperil  their  interests.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  however,  he  believed 
that  all  this  movement  in  electric  lighting  would 
absolutely  result  in  an  advantage  to  them.  It 
would  put  manufacturers  of  gas  upon  their 
mettle,  and  compel  them  to  make  their  gas  of 
the  best  possible  quality,  while  managers  of 
gasworks  would  be  compelled  to  see  that  the 
best  fittings  were  used.  This  was  an  important 
point,  as  the  fault  lay  a great  deal  more  than 
they  were  awai'e  of  in  the  carelessness  with  which 
the  fittings  were  put  iD,  and  also  somewhat  in 
the  carelessness  of  purification.  One  result 
might  be  that  the  gas  companies  would  find  it 
to  their  benefit  to  absolutely  take  oharge,  as  it 
were,  of  the  fittings,  and  to  |employ  inspectors 
to  go  round  and  see  that  they  were  properly 
done.  This  would  result  in  greater  economy 
and  a better  light  to  the  mutual  advantage  both 
of  the  consumer  and  the  shareholder.  Electri- 
city would  doubtless  accomplish  considerably 
more  than  it  had  yet  done,  but  at  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  think  it  would  interfere  seriously 
with  the  profits  of  gasmakers  if  they  were  true 
to  their  own  interests.  Neither  candles  nor  oil 
had  disappeared,  as  had  been  expected,  before 
gas,  but  had  had  a very  great  increase  of  sale, 
owing  to  the  progress  of  civilisation.  He  could 
give  numerous  instances  of  a similar  nature, 
and  he  was  confident  that  not  the  decrease  but 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  gas  would  be  the 
result  of  the  advance  of  the  electric  light. 


National  Health.  Society. — The  committee 
have  arranged  for  the  delivery  of  a series  of 
drawiDg-room  lectures  at  23,  Hertford-street, 
Mayfair.  This  is  the  programme  : — 

Friday,  April  22nd. — Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  F.R.S. 
“Sanitary  House  Inspection.” 

April  29th.— Dr.  Robert  Farquharson,  M.P.  “Health 
in  Public  Schools.’’ 

May  0th.— Mr.  C.  N.  Cresswell.  “Sanitary  Relations 
of  Local  Self-Government.” 

May  13th. — Mr.  Henry  Power,  M.B.  “ Care  and  Edu- 
cation of  the  Eye.” 

May  20th. — Dr.  Siemens,  F.R.S.  “ Stoves  and  Grates.” 

May  27th. — Mr.  Ernest  Hart.  “Recent  Progress  in 
Health  Knowledge. ” 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Watson,  Architect. — Mr.  John  Burges 
WatsoD,  we  hear  with  much  regret,  died  on  the 
10th  inst.,  at  “ Carondolet,”  Hornsey,  in  the 
79th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a pupil  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Atkinson,  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Architectural  Society,  and  some  time  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Watson  commenced 
practice  in  the  year  1825,  when  Grecian  archi- 
tecture was  in  vogue,  and  never  subsequently 
identified  himBelf  with  the  Gothic  revival.  The 
National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  in  Bishops- 
gate-street,  recently  taken  down ; Hook,  Holm- 
wood,  and  Staines  churches  ; a few  parsonages, 
and  some  private  houses,  were  his  principal  works. 
He  was  for  forty  years  surveyor  of  the  Penton- 
ville  Estate.  He  was  a charming  water-colourist, 
and  something  of  a musician ; he  had  a good 
knowledge  of  trees,  and  delighted  in  landscape 
gardening.  The  bent  of  his  taste  was  for  rural 
subjects,  as  is  shown  in  the  little  cottage  for 
the  Ornithological  Society  of  London,  in  St. 
James’s  Park.  Some  years  have  passed  since 
we  last  saw  Mr.  Watson  ; but  we  have  pleasant 
remembrances  of  his  kindliness  and  geniality. 

Dr.  William  Hardwickc. — We  record  with 
regret  the  death  of  Dr.  Wm.  Hardwicke,  the 
coroner  for  Central  Middlesex,  which  took  place 
at  his  residence,  Richmond  Villa,  St.  Mary’s- 
terrace,  Paddington,  on  Good  Friday.  The  de- 
ceased on  the  previous  day  had  some  fifteen 
inquests  fixed  for  his  day’s  labours,  and  after  he 
had  disposed  of  seven  cases  at  the  Islington 
Coroner’s-court,  Holloway-road,  he  complained 
of  feeling  faint,  and  was  taken  home.  The  de- 
puty coroner,  Dr.  Danford  Thomas,  who  resides 
close  by,  was  called  in,  and  he  found  that  his 
patient  was  in  an  insensible  condition,  upon 
which  Dr.  Buzzard,  of  Grosvenor-street,  was 
called  in,  but  Dr.  Hardwicke  gradually  sank,  and 
died  at  twenty  minutes  past  two  the  following 
morning,  death  being  due  to  a rupture  of  a 
blood  vessel  on  the  brain.  The  deceased  gentle- 
man held  the  position  of  coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex  for  six  years  and  a half,  succeeding 
the  late  Dr.  Lankester,  under  whom  he  served 
for  twelve  years  as  deputy  coroner.  He  was 
an  intelligent  sanitary  reformer,  and  it  was 
largely  owing  to  his  exertions  that  specially- 
planned  coroners’  courts  were  erected  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  metropolis,  meeting  (though 
only  partially  up  to  the  present  time)  a long- 
needed  want. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Burgess. — The  Rev. 
Richard  Burgess,  B.D.,  one  of  the  prebendaries 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  who  died  a few  days 
ago  at  Brighton,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
four,  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  metropolis,  but  more  especially  by 
those  of  Chelsea.  He  was  for  some  time  English 
Chaplain  in  Rome,  and  was  subsequently,  for 
a period  of  thirty-three  years,  incumbent  of 
Upper  Chelsea.  In  1869  he  wa3  presented  to 
the  valuable  Crown  living  of  Homingsworth- 
with-Ickworth,  near  Bury  Sc.  Edmunds,  which 
had  fallen  to  the  gift  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  through  the  preferment  of  the  Rev. 
Lord  Arthur  Charles  Hervey,  D.D.,  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  deceased 
took  great  interest  in  antiquarian  and  archajo- 
logioal  studies,  and  for  many  years  in  succession, 
almost  without  a break,  he  contributed  a paper 
on  Rome  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects.  Among  his  published 
works  are  included  a treatise  on  the  ancient 
Ludi  Circen8es,  and  a valuable  work  on  “ The 
Topography  and  Antiquities  of  Rome.”  He  was 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  a corresponding  member 
of  the  Pontifical  Arohceological  Academy  in 
Rome. 


WEEKS’S  HYDRO-CALORIC  COIL  FOR 
WARMING  AND  VENTILATING. 

The  well-known  horticultural  builders,  Messrs. 
J.  Weeks  & Co.,  of  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  have 
just  now  perfected  a newly-arranged  coil  for 
warmiDg  and  ventilating,  in  one  operation,  every 
description  of  public  or  private  buildiog.  A de- 
scription of  it  has  been  before  us  for  some  time, 
but  we  have  a prejudice infavourof seeingthings 
for  ourselves,  and  prefer  to  delay  notice  rather 
than  speak  at  hap-hazard. 

The  apparatus  in  question  is  simple  and  effi- 
caoious.  It  resembles  an  ordinary  hot-water 
coil,  except  that  the  pipes  are  vertical  instead 
of  horizontal.  Through  every  one  of  its  pipes 
another,  and,  of  course,  smaller,  pipe  is  passed. 


Instead  of  ordinary  hot- water  pipes  we  have  an 
air-pipe  within  a water-pipe,  the  air-pipe  being 
open  at  the  ends  and  projecting  above  the 
water-pipe,  which  is,  of  course,  closed.  The 
next  step  consists  in  uniting  all  these  air-pipes 
into  one  beneath  the  coil,  and  carrying  this  one 
under  the  floor  and  through  the  wall,  so  as  to 
feed  the  air-pipes  with  air  from  without.  The 
air,  it  will  be  seen,  can  only  enter  by  actually 
passing  through  the  whole  lengtb  of  the  hot 
water-pipes  that  constitute  the  coil,  and  the 
water  in  these  pipes  becomes  a kind  of  11  water- 
jacket  ” to  the  air-pipes.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  air  is  drawn  directly  from  without,  and 
in  passing  into  the  building  is  compelled  to 
absorb  heat  from  the  water-jacket.  During  our 
observation  of  the  action  of  the  apparatus,  the 
rate  of  movement  was  such  that  32  cubic  feet 
per  minute  were  drawn  in  and  distributed,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  air  as  it  left  the  pipes 
was  128  degrees.  A feature  of  the  operation 
of  the  apparatus  is  that  the  air  acquires  in 
passing  through  the  pipes  a salutary  velocity  of 
movement  which  carries  the  heat  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

The  patentees  justly  claim  for  their  new  coil 
that,  as  a mere  hot-water  coil,  it  exposes 
one-third  more  surface  than  any  other  coil  of 
the  same  size  ; that  it  brings  in  fresh  air,  and 
warms  the  air  of  the  room  at  the  Bame  time, 
without  prejudice  to  either;  that  it  is  a good 
vapouriser;  that  it  is  a good  air-cleanser,  a 
filter  being  introduced  ; and  that  there  is  no 
draught  with  it,  although  the  ingress  of  air  is 
great. 


THE  KYRLE  GRATE. 

Amongst  the  contrivances  for  burning  anthra- 
cite coal  recently  put  forth,  isono  manufactured 
by  the  Coalbrookdale  Company,  and  lately  on 
view  at  the  Building  Exhibition  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall.  We  mentioned  it  in  our  notice  of 
that  collection,  but  being  asked  for  some 
additional  particulars,  add  a few  words  on  the 
subject.  It  is  called  the  “ Kyrle”  Grate  (Parker’s 
patent),  we  presume  in  deference  to  the  society 
of  that  name,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Health  Society,  has  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  the  subject  to  the  front.  One  im- 
portant advantage  appears  to  be  the  adaptability 
of  the  principle  to  any  grate ; the  one  shown 
has  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  open  fire- 
grate of  the  form  familiarised  to  the  public  as 
the  Country  Bar  Grate,  but  called  by  the 
Coalbrookdale  Company  the  “Ironbridge  Grate.” 
The  improvement  lies  in  the  back  arrangement, 
which  is,  however,  very  simple.  A hole,  about 
10  in.  by  2 in.,  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
brick  just  above  the  solid  bottom  of  the  fire, 
which  aperture  communicates  with  a supple- 
mentary flue  at  the  back,  the  draught  draws 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  fire  into  this 
supplementary  or  back  flue,  whilst  the  upper 
portion  of  the  fire  draws  through  a small  aper- 
ture in  the  top  plate,  which  occupies  the  place 
of  the  usual  register  door.  The  two  flues  meet 
just  above  this  point,  and  join  the  chimney 
proper ; thu3  a high  degree  of  temperature  is 
raised  and  maintained,  a damper  at  the  top 
regulating  this,  and  a sliding  blower  in  front, 
which,  however,  is  only  necessary  when  the  fire 
io  in  process  of  lighting. 

Although  no  smoke  arises  from  the  combus- 
tion of  anthracite,  a certain  amount  of  carbonic 
oxide  is  generated,  and  to  consume  this  within 
the  grate,  and  prevent  its  escape  into  the  room, 
a provision  is  made  whereby  a certain  modicum 
of  air  is  introduced  through  the  ashpan,  under 
the  bottom  brick,  which,  combining  with  this 
carbonic  oxide,  burns  in  the  back  flue.  The 
patentee  claims  to  have  produced  a smokeless 
open  fire-grate,  an  economical  user  of  anthracite 
and  of  what  is  now  in  large  places  regarded  very 
much  in  the  light  of  refuse, — gas  coke. 


CONFERENCE  : ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Sib, — As  the  sub-committee  having  charge  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  meetings  set  apart  for  the  discussion 
of  architectural  competitions,  may  we,  through  the  valu- 
able medium  of  your  paper,  inform  your  readers  that  we 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  for  discussion  and  also 
the  names  of  gentlemen  desirous  of  taking  part  in  the 
same  ? 

Any  communications  addressed  tons  will  receive  careful 
consideration. 

Cole  A.  Adams,  Fellow, 

14,  Holden-terrace,  Grosvenor  Gardens. 

Thomas  Poster,  Fellow, 

8,  Victoria  Chambers,  Victoria-street. 


A CONTRACTOR’S  CLAIM  FOR  “ EXTRAS  ” 
ON  NEW  BUILDINGS. 

ARBITRATION  CASE. 

An  arbitration  inquiry  of  long  standing, 
arising  out  of  the  building  of  the  new  infirmary 
at  Lambeth,  has  just  been  brought  to  a close. 
Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  the  contractor  for  the 
building,  which  has  already  cost  upwards  of 
50,000J.,  some  time  Bince  made  a claim  against 
the  Guardians  for  no  less  than  6,000Z.  over  and 
above  the  amount  of  the  contract  which  he  had 
made  with  the  Board,  in  respect  of  “extras” 
not  included  in  the  terms  of  his  contract.  The 
Guardians  disputed  the  olaim,  and  the  case  was 
referred  to  arbitration,  Mr.  Stevenson,  archi- 
tect, being  appointed  the  arbitrator.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  has  stood  over  for  upwards 
of  twelve  months  in  consequence  of  the  illness 
of  the  arbitrator,  but  that  gentleman  has  just 
made  his  award,  which  is  unfavourable  to  the 
contractor,  Mr.  Stevenson  having  awarded  him 
the  nominal  sum  of  131.  only,  instead  of  the 
6,000J.  claimed.  It  is  stated  that  the  bulk  of 
the  oosts  will  fall  upon  the  contractor. 


THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  A QUANTITY 
SURVEYOR  AS  A CUSTOM. 

BIRDSEYE  V.  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  THE  DOVER 
HARBOUR  BOARD. 

This  waB  an  action  in  the  High  Court,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Manisty  and  a special  jury,  brought 
by  a quantity  surveyor  against  the  defendants 
to  recover  the  sum  of  7 61.  5s.  for  fees.  The 
plaintiff  relied  on  an  employment  by  the  defend- 
ants’ architect,  and  on  a custom  in  the  building 
trade  that  when  a builder  or  contractor  did  work, 
the  architect  had  a right  to  call  in  the  assist- 
ance of  a quantity  surveyor,  to  be  paid  by  his 
employer.  The  defendants  denied  any  contraot 
and  employment,  denied  the  custom,  and  said  it 
did  not  apply  to  this  case. 

It  appeared  that  in  April,  1878,  a Mr.  Adeook  had 
agreed  to  take  certain  land  of  the  defendants  at  Granville- 
gardens,  Dover,  and  to  build  there  certain  waiting-rooms, 
refreshment-rooms,  and  baths.  He  was  to  lay  out  the 
residue  in  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  By  June,  it 
became  necessary,  as  the  buildings  and  gardens  were 
nearly  completed,  that  they  should  be  measured  up  and 
the  amount  ascertained.  Thereupon  the  plaintiff  was 
employed  and  rendered  the  services  sued  form  the  present 
action.  Mr.  Adcock  was  to  be  paid  for  any  expenditure 
he  was  put  to  beyond  3507.  by  the  Board  ; and  the  large 
sum  of  •1,1517.  was  alleged  to  have  beoome  due  to  him. 
The  greater  part  was  paid  off,  but  there  remained  a balance 
of  1,0057.,  and  this  was  reduced  by  a compromise  made 
with  Mr.  Adcock  by  Mr.  Finnis,  a member  of  the  Board, 
to  7007.  on  November  1,  1878.  Mr.  Adcock  stated  he  was 
induced  to  accept  the  lower  sum  on  the  condition  of  the 
Board's  paying  the  professional  charge, — i.c.,  the  solicitor, 
the  architect,  and  the  surveyor.  The  plaintiff  sent  in  his 
account  to  the  Board  on  January  13,  1879,  but  Mr. 
Stilwell,  the  solicitor  and  registrar,  replied  the  next  day 
that  the  Board  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  had  never 
authorised  the  employment  of  the  plaintiff.  The  following 
day  the  plaintiff  again  wrote: — “Mr.  Adcock  informed 
me  the  Board  had  agreed  to  pay  my  account  direct,  ot 
I should  not  have  sent  it  to  you.’’  The  matter  thus 
slumbered  till  October,  when  Mr.  Adcock  wrote  to  the 
chairman,  “ May  I ask  you  to  pay  Mr.  Birdseye's  account, 
as  it  was  agreed  by  Mr.  Finnis  with  me  when  the  compro- 
mise was  effected  that  the  Board  should  pay  the  sur- 
veyor ? ” To  this  Mr.  Stilwell  answered,  “ The  Board 
know  nothing  about  it,  and  the  plaintiff  was  so  informed 
as  far  back  as  January  of  this  year  (1879).’’  Nearly  a 
year  elapsed  before  the  plaintiff  issued  his  writ  after  this. 
For  the  plaintiff,  several  architects  and  surveyors  were 
called,  who  spoke  to  the  custom  of  the  building  trade,  that 
in  any  large  matter,  say  over  2,0007.,  the  architect  was 
entitled  to  call  in  a quantity  surveyor,  to  be  paid  by  the 
employer.  For  the  defendants  there  were  called  Mr. 
Stilwell,  Mr.  Finnis,  Mr.  Humphreys,  Mr.  Pearce,  and 
Mr.  Court,  members  of  the  Harbour  Board,  who  were 
present  at  the  meeting  of  February  5,  1878,  when  Mr. 
Williams,  one  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses, Va9  there.  The 
plaintiff's  name  was  not  mentioned  as  a man  to  be  em- 
ployed. Mr.  Jinnis  said  he  had  told  Mr.  Adcock  the 
Board  would  pay  the  architect,  but  he  did  not  see  why  the 
architect  should  not  pay  his  own  surveyor.  He  was  only 
advising  Mr.  Adcock  to  accept  the  compromise  of  the 
7007.  He  had  always  denied  that  he  promised  to  pay  the 
plaintiff. 

His  Lordship,  in  summing  up,  said  the  evidence  of  a 
direct  contract  to  employ  the  plaintiff  was  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as,  perhaps,  the  jury  might  desire.  But  the  great 
question  was  whether  they  thought  the  custom  set  up  had 
been  proved, — viz.,  whether  in  a work  of  this  magnitude 
tho  architect  or  contractor  had  a right  to  call  in  to  his 
assistance  a quantity  surveyor,  whose  services  the  em- 

Sloyers  were  to  pay  for.  Mr.  Adcock  appeared  to  fill  the 
ouble  part  here  of  contractor  and  tenant  under  the  de- 
fendant Board,  and  that,  perhaps,  accounted  for  the 
plaiotiff  being  left  out  in  the  cold  when  payment  was  made. 
And  the  second  question  would  be,  had  Mr.  Adcock  ac- 
cepted the  7007.  on  the  assurance  that  he  would  not  have 
to  pay  the  surveyor,  but  that  the  Board  would  do  so  ? 

The  jury  promptly  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
for  the  amount  claimed. 

Mr.  M’Intyre  asked  for  a stay  of  execution  in  order  to 
move  the  court.  He  and  his  learned  junior  both  enter- 
tained a strong  opinion  that  custom  did  not  arise  in  this 
case,  and  that  the  contract  alleged  had  not  been  proved. 

His  Lordship.— You  may  entertain  a strong  opinion,  but 
yon  see  this  man  has  done  the  work,  and  he  ought  to  be 
paid.  I will  not  assist  the  defendants  in  any  way.  The 
learned  Judge  then,  on  the  application  of  counsel,  cer- 
tified for  a special  jury.— Time*. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[April  23,  1881. 


THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Sir, — Yon  have  wisely  abstained  from  making 
the  differences  of  opinion  in  the  above  question 
a subject  of  publio  discussion.  In  the  present 
letter  I desire  only  to  advert  to  the  fact  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  Fellows  (who  decline  to 
hamper  their  independent  action  by  joining  any 
eommittee),  the  point  at  issue  is  not  a personal 
one,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Smith,  but  is 
rather  one  of  principle. 

Mr.  Street  has  declined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  new  by-laws,  through  which  he  would  have 
been  nominated  as  President  this  year,  and 
eventually  have.  occupied  the  chair  without  op- 
position. 

Mr.  Street’s  personal  sacrifice  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Institute  has  animated  those 
who  sympathise  with  hi3  desire  to  rescind  the 
said  by-laws  to  obtain  his  consent  to  his  nomi- 
nation. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Lewis  has  opened  the 
way  for  his  introduction  without  postponing  the 
just  expectations  of  others.  Consequently,  the 
eleotion  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones  means  to  us  the 
perpetuation  of  a system  of  election  obnoxious 
to  a large  number  of  Fellows,  few  of  whom  fully 
comprehended  the  scope  of  its  provisions  on  its 
introduction. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Street  means  to  us  the 
abrogation  of  those  laws,  or,  at  least,  their 
suspension,  until  revised  and  amended. 

The  exceptional  position  of  Mr.  Street  un- 
doubtedly stimulates  our  deBire  to  see  him 
President,  his  Royal  Academy  lectures  having 
proved  his  teaching  power,  and  his  real  interest 
in  professional  education  ; but  his  personal  fit- 
ness is  not  nowin  question:  that  is  admitted. 
His  claim  to  election  is  on  the  ground  of  his 
representation  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
election,  the  re-establishment  of  which  many 
of  us  feel  to  be  of  higher  importance  to  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  Institute  than  any 
personal  consideration. 

Perseverance  in  the  logical  application  of  the 
existing  by-law  is  the  virtual  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Street  and  other  distinguished  men  from  the 
office  of  president,  if  not  altogether,  at  least  for 
many  years  to  come, — a state  of  things  from 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Institute  to  relieve 
the  council,  if  the  just  influence  of  that  body  is 
to  be  maintained  over  the  rising  architects  of 
the  day.  Edwd.  C.  Robins. 


Sir, — There  appears  to  be  much  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  working  of  By-law  26  in  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Many  seem  to  believe  that  the  nominee  of  the 
Council,  if  not  deliberately  chosen,  at  least 
carries  the  general  vote  and  sympathy  of  that 
body,  and  that  to  oppose  his  election  by  nomi- 
nating some  one  else  is  to  run  counter  to  their 
express  advice  and  wishes.  Now,  so  far  from 
this  being  necessarily  the  case,  the  exaot  reverse 
may  happen  under  the  present  system.  The 
Council  are  compelled  by  the  by-law  to  nominate 
the  senior  vice-president,  and  failing  him,  the 
next,  and  so  on  in  rotation ; whatever  may  be 
their  opinion  as  to  the  superior  claims  and  fit- 
ness of  any  one  else,  however  strong  and  unani- 
mous that  opinion  may  be,  and  however  excep- 
tional and  peculiar  the  circumstances,  they  are 
absolutely  powerless,  and  have  no  means  or 
opportunity  of  conveying  their  views  to  the 
general  body  of  the  Institute.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  the  firm  belief  that  a 
by-law  imposing  such  restrictions  is  directly 
opposed  to  “ the  true  intent  and  meaning”  of 
the  Charter  of  the  Institute,  I have  taken  care 
in  the  present  instance  to  assert  my  right 
openly  to  express  an  independent  opinion.  I 
do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  say  publicly  that, 
although  a member  of  the  Council  which  has, 
under  the  compulsory  terms  of  this  by-law, 
nominated  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  I do  not  think  him, 
at  the  present  juncture,  the  fittest  candidate  for 
the  office  of  president.  Personally,  I have  no 
feeling  but  what  is  friendly  towards  Mr.  Jones. 
I fully  recognise  his  claims  (under  the  by-law), 
and  his  position  in  the  profession,  but  apart 
from  all  personal  feeling,  claims,  and  interests, 
which  surely  ought  not  to  enter  into  a 
question  of  this  kind,  I think  that  the 
Institute  would  make  a very  grave  mis- 
take were  it  any  longer  to  pass  over  Mr. 
Street,  who  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
first  architect  of  the  day,  and,  as  such,  the 
proper  man,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  our  next  Presi- 
dent. I hear  rumours  of  his  being  asked  to 


withdraw.  I hope  and  confidently  expect  he 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  is  pledged  to 
his  supporters  (to  myself  among  the  number)  to 
stand  if  nominated  and  to  serve  if  elected,  as  I 
sincerely  trust,  for  the  interests  of  the  Institute 
and  of  the  profession,  he  may  be.  If  every  one 
will  vote  according  to  his  honest  conviction  of 
what  will  be  most  conducive  to  those  interests 
no  one  can  qaarrel  with  the  result. 

Arthur  W.  Blomfield. 

*#*  A letter  from  Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A., 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  reached  us  too 
late  for  publication. 


Sir, — Every  well-wisher  of  the  Institute  will 
regret  and  deprecate  the  division  and  contest 
which  have  been  brought  about,  and  which  if 
persevered  in  to  the  end,  cannot  fail  to  do  harm, 
by  driving  away  from  the  meetings  in  dudgeon 
a certain  number  of  members.  My  intention  is 
to  support  the  House-list  sent  out  by  the  Council, 
in  which  Mr.  Horace  Jones  is  named  for  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  new  laws  solemnly 
agreed  to  by  the  body,  and  of  which  the  written 
record  is  scarcely  dry.  I have  been  told,  but 
can  scarcely  believe,  that  some  of  the  Council 
intend  to  vote  against  their  own  recommenda- 
tion. This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  betraying 
their  constituents.  Do  they  intend  to  do  the 
same  in  respect  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  they 
have  named  to  constitute  the  Council  ? They 
would  thusfbe  introducing  a mode  of  conducting 
the  business  of  the  Institute  the  result  of  whioh 
could  scaroely  be  foretold. 

A One-while  Member  of  the 
Council. 


Sir, — I send  you  a letter  from  myself  to  Mr. 
Street,  and  his  reply,  on  the  subject  of  this  un- 
fortunately contested  question  of  the  Presidency 
of  our  Institute.  My  only  wish  has  been  to 
clear  the  way,  if  possible,  for  the  usual  honour- 
able election  by  acclamation,  rather  than  by 
voting.  C.  F.  Hayward. 


“ Arts  Club,  Hanover-9qnare, 

April  14th,  1881 

Mr  dhab  Street, — It  is  with  groat  regret  that  I, 
common  with  many  others,  find  a contest  impending  as 
to  the  Presidency  of  oar  Institute,  and  I feel  this  parti- 
cularly as  a consistent  supporter  of  your  name  for  msny 
years,  and  because  I always  expected  that  the  olfer  of 
the  honour  would  be  by  a hearty  and  unanimous  vote,  to 
which  your  are  surely  entitled.  I think  no  such  thing  a; 
a contest  (at  least  when  there  is  no  matter  of  principlt 
at  stake)  should  accompany  our  presidential  election. 

As  an  objector,  from  the  very  first,  to  those  absurd  ru'et 
of  Council  — (not  the  less  so  because  freely  agreed  to  by  the 
Institute  at  the  time,  notwithstanding  all  that  we  ob- 
jectors could  say)— I cannot  be  particularly  anxious  to 
sustain  them,  and  yet  I feel  that  the  upsetting  of  the 
Council  as  a body,  by  the  Institute  members,  on  such  a 
point  as  this  of  President,  would  be  entirely  miscon- 
strued, at  least  by  the  outside  public,  who  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  abusing  the  profession.  It  would  give  them  a 
chance  of  saying  we  are  divided  against  oaraelves. 

The  honour  of  the  position,  too,  is  taken  away,  in  my 
idea,  if  the  President  is  to  be  one  of  a party  or  a 
majority. 

My  only  idea  of  your  own  wishes  is  gained  from  a 
circular  signed  by  Edis  & Spiers,  whioh  I have  not 
answered,  as  I felt  that  it  was  well  known  I was  a supporter 
of  yonrself,  long  before  they  conld  have  moved  in  the 
matter ; and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  I have  heard 
“*>  little  about  it  now. 

I fully  appreciated  your  retirement  two  years  ago, 
rather  than  be  a President  by  succession  ; so  the  whole 
thing  seems  to  me  now  to  bo  a blunder,  owing  to  these 
Council  rules,  though  I hope  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
may  be  found  without  a contest. 

The  nomination  of  our  good  friend,  Horace  Jones,  the 
City  Architect,  by  the  Council,  having  gone  forth,  it  can 
scarcely  be  withdrawn  now,  though  I am  told  Mr.  Jones 
was  willing  to  stand  aside  in  your  favour  before  the  nomi- 
nation, rather  than  provoke  a contest. 

We  can  all  admire  Mr.  Jones’s  talents,  and  appreciate 
the  large  works  he  has  carried  out,  while  not  a few  will  feel 
that  he  has  been  a staunch  friend  to  the  Institute  and  the 
profession.  But  this  only  makes  it  more  difficult  to  insure 
at  this  moment  the  unanimity  with  which  wo  should  oiler 
the  Presidency  to  Mr.  Street,  and  I may  add  the  more 
painful  as  setting  one  good  man  against  another. 

8o  there  seems  but  one  way  out  of  it  all,  viz.,  to  askyou, 
for  the  dignity  of  yourself  and  the  profession,  to  allow  the 
action  of  the  Council  to  stand  unchallenged  for  this  year, 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  rules  may  be  recon- 
sidered immediately  with  a view  of  leaving  the  choice  of 
President  quite  .free  and  unfettered  (except,  say,  the  sug- 
gestion of  some  name  by  the  Council  after  receiving  nomi- 
nations from  without),  so  that  at  least  the  idea  of  succes- 
.by  seniority  be  for  ever  abandoned.  We  can  then 
pledge  ourselves  anew,  and  bring  you  in  with  something 
like  professional  unanimity  in  1882. 

Excuse  my  writing  so  freely,  but  I hope  I may  do  so  as 

K old  professional  friend  as  well  as  one  who  has  often 
personally  experienced  your  kind  and  friendly  feeling  as  a 
brother  architect. 

Although  I cannot  call  this  a private  letter,  I should 
not  think  of  publishing  it  without  your  consent,  which  I 
ask  ; but  I intend  to  show  the  substance  of  it  to  any  who 
should  confer  with  me  a3  to  our  course  of  proceeding  under 
"ir  present  complications. 

Requesting  your  early  reply,  if  convenient,  and  per- 
mission to  print  this  my  letter,  I am,  very  truly  yours, 

„ _ Chas.  Foestbb  Hatwabd. 

G.  E.  Street,  Esq.,  R.A.” 


” 11,  Cavendish-place,  Cavendish-square, 
April  19th,  1881. 

Mr  deab  Hatward,—  Thanks  for  your  letter  on 
the  subject  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  I think  you  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  slate  of  the  case.  Iu  compliance  with  the 
request  of  some  of  the  members,  I promised  tha*',  if  I 
were  nominated  to  the  offi:eand  elected,  I would  serve, 
and  I cannot  now  retract  that  promise. 

The  nomination  of  the  second  vice-president  is  (as  is 
stated  on  the  voting  paper)  a formal  and  unavoidable 
act  of  the  Council  under  the  By-laws,  and  not  the  ex- 
pression of  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  members.  The 
same  by-laws  provide  expressly  for  the  nomination  of 
men  who  are  not  of  the  Council,  and  not  vice-presidents 
at  the  time  of  nomination.  Four  years  ago  the  Council 
nominated  Mr.  Ferrey,  myself,  and  Mr.  Horace  Jones 
(in  this  order)  for  the  office  of  Vice-president,  it  being 
well  understood  that  whoever  came  out  highest  in  the 
voting  would  be  the  next  President.  It  was,  therefore, 
a distinct  election  for  the  President's  chair. 

Some  members  not  of  the  Council  thought  that  Mr. 
Whichcord,  who  was  one  of  the  outgoing  Council,  ought 
to  have  been  nominated  as  Vice-president,  and  accordingly 
they  added  his  name  to  the  list.  No  objection  was  taken 
to  this  course,  which  was  almost  absolutely  identical  with 
the  action  to  which  you  see  some  objection  now,  and  on 
the  ballot  Mr.  Whichcord  had  the  greatest  number  of 
votes;  I was  second,  Mr.  Ferrey  third,  aad  Mr.  Horace 
Jones  was  not  elected.  Mr.  Whichcord  succeeded  to  the 
Presidentship  without  a word  of  objection  from  any  one. 
He  was  the  choice  of  the  members,  and  in  every  way  a 
good  choice,  and  he  justified  the  action  of  those  who  sub- 
stituted his  name  for  those  put  forward  by  the  Council.  I 
have  never  heard  that  the  profession  suffered  in  conse- 
quence in  public  esteem,  and  am  sure  he  has  been  cordially 
recognised  as  the  head  of  the  whole  body,  and  not  as  the 
representative  of  a party.  My  position  was,  however,  a 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  one.  It  seemed  to  me  from  the 
first  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  that  I should  take  the 
Presidentship  by  right  of  succession, when  the  Institute  had 
shown  by  its  election  of  some  one  else  before  all  of  us  that  it 
did  not  approve  of  the  Council  nominees  for  the  Vice- 
presMentship  and  (under  by-laws)  consequently  for  the 
Presidentship,  and  I felt  that  I was  bound  to  retire  from 
the  Vice-presidentship  upon  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, in  order  that  the  members  might  be  quite  free  to 
elect  the  best  man  to  follow  Mr.  Whichcord.  I have  not 
the  slightest  feeling  of  antagonism  to  Mr.  Horace  Jones. 
We  are  good  friends  now,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
shall  continue  to  be  so  in  the  future,  whatever  the  result 
of  the  election  may  be.  As  to  his  offer  to  retire  in  my 
favour  to  which  you  allude,  I need  not  say  that  what  he 
said  in  a letter  to  the  Council,  of  which  he  was  good  enough 
to  send  me  a copy,  was  that  he  “ would  withdraw  in  my 
favour  if  I desired  to  stand  in  Professor  Lewis’s  position 
as  senior  Vice-president,  and  if  I should  intimate  my  wish 
to  become  president  in  the  ensuing  year.”  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  I could  not  do  ; I had  no  wish  in  the  matter. 
It  is  for  the  members  toexpress  a wish  as  to  who  should 
be  President,  and  I had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
wishes  would  lead  them  to  nominate  me.  You  see,  then, 
that  my  position  is  a peculiar  one.  I am  the  person  that, 
when  the  order  of  presidents  was  settled  by  an  election 
four  years  ago.  wa9  placed  next  in  succession  to  Mr.  Which- 
cord and  above  Mr.  Horace  Jones.  But,  feeling  that  I 
could  not  possibly  take  the  Presidentship  on  the  strength 
of  such  election  in  justice  either  to  the  Fellows  or  myself, 
I retired.  Since  that  time  I have  been  absolutely  passive 
on  the  subject.  But  I have  always  felt  that  it  would  bo 
an  honour  to  be  elected  to  the  office,  and  when  I was 
asked  by  a member  of  the  Council  whether  I would  servo 
if  elected.  I had  no  hesitation  in  agreeing  to  do  so  on 
this  occasion.  I cannot  possibly  accept  your  advice  that 
I should  now  withdraw,  and  leave  the  opponents  of  the 
by-law9  in  the  lurch  upon  the  understanding  that  a 
future  meeting  is  to  alter  these  laws  and  a future 
election  is  to  take  a certain  course.  No  one  has,  or  ought 
to  have,  any  power  of  arranging  such  understandings.  I 
prefer  to  allow  matters  to  take  their  course.  If  it  appears 
that  I am  now  considered  to  be  a fit  person  to  be  Presi- 
dent, I am  willing  to  serve  in  spite  of  the  many  other  very 
pressing  calls  on  my  time.  If,  however,  for  the  second 
time  my  candidature  is  unsuccessful,  you  will  hardly  be 
surprised  at  my  saying  that  I shall  not  again  allow  my 
name  to  be  brought  before  the  Ins'itute. 

Ghobgk  Edmund  Stbbbt. 

C.  Forster  Hayward,  Esq.,  F.R  I.B.A.” 


NEGLIGENCE  AS  TO  A SEWER  BY  A 
CORPORATION. 

FLEMING  V.  THE  CORPORATION  OF  MANCHESTER. 

This  wag  an  action  (before  Mr.  Jnatice 
Stephen,  Queen's  Bench  Division,  sitting  at 
Guildhall,  April  13th),  brought  by  the  owner  of 
some  honse  property  in  Manchester,  to  recover 
damages  for  the  destrnction  of  his  premises  by 
the  bursting  of  a drain  during  a violent  storm  of 
wind,  rain,  and  lightning:  — 

The  case  wa3  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  at 
Manchester,  when  the  jury  found  that  the  destruction  of 
the  house  waa  caused  by  the  bursting  of  the  sewer,  which 
had  resulted  from  defects  in  its  original  construction  by 
the  omission  of  the  defendants  to  take  reasonable  mean3 
of  keeping  i;  in  a proper  condition,  and  not  by  lightning, 
as  alleged  by  the  defendants,  'Upon  those  findings  the 
parties  moved  for  judgment,  and  his  lordship  now  gave 
his  decision. 

Mr.  Justice  Stephen  was  of  opinion  that,  as  the  autho- 
rities in  the  case,  the  corporation  were  under  a legal  duty 
to  U96  such  powers  at  the  statute  gave  them  to  keeo  the 
sewers  in  proper  order,  and  from  time  to  titns  to  inform 
themselves  of  their  condition;  that  the  14  aud  15  Vio., 
cap.  19,  and  11  Geo.  111.,  cap.  47,  give  the  corporation 
power  to  cause  the  sewer  to  be  cleansed  and  repaired, 
and  that  common  law  superinduced  upon  that  power  a 
duty  to  use  it,  and  to  use  all  reasonable  means  of  inform- 
ing themselves  whether  there  was  occasion  to  do  so,  and 
that  the  finding  of  the  jury  showed  that  they  omitted  to 
perform  that  duty,  and  so  were  negligent.  He  would, 
therefore,  give  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  such  an 
amount  of  damages  as  should  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties,  but  won  d stay  execution  until  the  5th  of 
June,  to  allow  the  defendants  an  opportunity  of  moving 
for  a new  trial. 

Judgment  was  given  accordingly. 


April  23,  1881.] 


THE  BUILDER. 
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CAER  P23NSAUELCOIT. 

Sib, — About  four  years  sinoe  I published  a 
dissertation,  in  which  I hoped  I had  realised  the 
locality  to  which  the  above  ancient  British  name 
belongs.  It  was  a puzzle  to  Humphrey  Llwyd, 
Camden,  Usher,  and  to  all  others  who  had  at- 
tempted to  place  it,  down  to  and  including 
Petrie,  Stevenson,  and  Algernon  Herbert.  The 
site  is  Bhared  by  the  counties  of  Somerset, 
Dorset,  and  Wilts,  and  my  solution  Boon  fell 
nnder  the  fostering  care  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archeological  Society,  in  relief  of  my  own 
parental  charge  of  it.  They  appointed  a com- 
mittee of  exploration  of  the  site,  with  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins  and  General  Lane  Pox  for 
assessors,  who  have  been  misdirected  into  a 
side  issue.  The  result  has  been  two  reports, 
published  in  two  volumes  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society.  I have  drawn  up  a reassertion  of  my 
solution  with  reference  to  these  reports,  but,  as 
the  appearance  of  it  in  the  Transactions  of  any 
of  the  Societies  would  have  been  long  delayed, 
I am  printing  it  privately  on  my  own  resources, 
and  will  be  glad  to  present  a copy  to  any  member 
of  the  Somersetshire  Society,  the  Bath  Field 
Club,  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  Society,  the 
Dorset  Field  Club,  or  any  similar  society,  or  to 
any  possessor  of  the  original  dissertation  (“  A 
Primaeval  British  Metropolis,  1877”),  to  which, 
indeed,  it  will  be  supplementary.  A map  will 
also  be  included,  the  want  of  which  was  felt  by 
some  who  gave  the  subject  their  attention.  It 
will  pass  under  the  4-oz.  rate  of  book  postage. 

Thomas  Kerslake. 

No.  14,  West  Park,  Bristol. 


REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONS  CONCERNING 
COLOUR. 

Sir, — The  existence  of  contraries  and  of  “ con- 
trast ” is  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  every 
fluctuating  phase  of  existence,  and  consequently 
of  the  visual  phase  as  well  as  of  any  other ; 
moreover,  I have  mathematically  demonstrated 
what  the  measure  of  that  libration  or  alternation 
is  throughont  nature.  It  is  a reaction  that  takes 
place  in  the  sensuous  system,  as  well  as  in  the 
planetary,  from  any  condition  in  excess  of  a 
mean  state,  to  an  equal  and  opposite  one  in 
defect,  and  vice  versd.  It  is  the  means  by  which 
the  equilibrium  of  nature  is  maintained.  This 
is  fully  illustrated  in  my  physiological  theory  of 
the  harmony  of  colours,  a theory  which  entirely 
precludes  the  possibility  of  entertaining  that 
antiquated  figment  of  the  brain,  the  notion  of 
primaries  and  of  secondaries.  However,  I am 
completely  in  accord  with  your  correspondent 
in  reference  to  the  dootrine  of  “ absorption,”  a 
doctrine  which  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  general 
conclusions  of  modern  science.  But  he,  like 
other  writers  upon  the  subject  of  “light,” 
whilst  admitting  that  colours  are  merely  sensa- 
tions, from  which  it  follows  that  colours  can 
have  no  external  existence  whatever,  save  and 
except  as  vibratory  action,  discourses  upon  them 
as  if  they  had.  This  is  the  fruitful  source  of 
confusion  in  treatises  upon  the  subject.  To 
speak  of  the  “ absorption  ” of  one  colour  and  the 
reflection  of  another  would  be  simply  absurd, 
even  if  absorption  did  take  place,  for  it  would 
then  be  but  an  absorption  of  vibration ; and  to 
speak  of  the  absorption  of  vibratory  action 
would  be  simply  ridiculous.  My  dissent  from  the 
hypothesis  of  absorption  was  expressed  not  only  in 
my  “ Revised  Theory  of  Light,”  but  in  a letter 
which  some  time  since  appeared  in  your  journal 
under  the  heading,  “Vibration  as  a Mode  of 
Motion,”  a letter  to  which  your  correspondent 
shortly  afterwards  referred. 

The  instances  cited  by  your  correspondent  in 
his  letter  of  the  9th  inst.  as  impugning  the 
principle  of  contrast, — I am  not  now  speaking 
of  “ Chevreul’s,  or  Field’s,  but  of  Nature’s, — may 
doubtless  be  explained  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  affeoting  the  integrity  of  the  general 
principle  of  contrast, — a principle  which  is,  as 
we  have  affirmed,  a principle  immovably  set  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Cosmos. 

But  let  us  understand  this  matter  of  oolour 
contrast.  The  real  contrasts  of  colour  are  what 
are  commonly  called  the  complementaries.  This 
is  shown  by  the  ocular  spectra,  which  form  the 
true  basis  of  the  theory  of  the  harmony  of 
colour.  The  harmony  of  colour  is  a physiological, 
not  a physical,  question.  An  ocular  spectrum  of 
black  is  succeeded  on  the  retina  by  an  opposite 
one  of  white,  of  red  by  one  of  green,  &c.  All 
questions  of  colour,  as  colour,  must  be  decided 
by  the  optio  Bense  ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ■ 


desire  to  determine  the  subjeot  of  oontrast  on  a 
physical  basis,  we  must  do  so  by  a comparison  of 
wave-lengths,  &c. 

In  contemplating  the  physical  scale  of  wave- 
lengths, &C-,  we  perceive  that  three  modes  of 
harmony  are  possible  : — 1.  That  of  extreme 
difference,  or  the  harmony  of  contrast,  or  com- 
pensation ; 2.  That  of  moderate  difference ; and 
3.  That  of  likeness,  resemblance,  or  assimilation. 
Early  art  adopts  the  first ; mature,  healthy  art, 
the  second ; and  decadent,  or  morbid  art,  the 
third.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  theory  of 
the  ooular  spectra  should  be  utterly  neglected, 
when  it  paints  out  how  every  healthy  vision  may 
determine  for  itself  what  the  true  harmonic  of 
any  oolour  sensation  should  be,  without  the 
aid  of  diagrams  or  of  books.  It  is  a theory 
which  ought  to  be  expounded  in  all  the  art 
schools. 

It  is  carious  that,  with  the  endeavour  to 
establish  the  close  analogy  of  light  and  sound, 
the  reasonable  explanation  of  a body  appear- 
ing of  a certain  oolour  has  never  been  accounted 
for  as  we  account  for  a musical  string  respond- 
ing to  the  note  to  which  it  is  attuned,  and  to 
that  vibration  only.  In  like  manner,  bodies 
only  emit  that  colour  producing  vibration  to 
which  their  moleoular  constitution  is  attuned. 
What  becomes  of  other  vibrations  is  another 
matter.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


A GRAVE  OFFENCE. 

“ Immortal  Caesar,  dead,  and  turn’d  to  clay  : 

Then  use  hia  tombstone  to  repave  the  way.” 

Sh'akapeare,  altored. 

Sir, — Walking  recently  through  the  precincts 
of  Savoy  Royal,  I was  sorry  to  Bee  a tombstone 
doing  duty  as  a paving-slab,  inscription  up- 
wards. I suspected  others,  only  they  were  the 
other  way  up.  Sextons  ought  not  be  favoured 
with  paving  contracts ; it  is  unfair  to  those  who 
bought  the  stones.  I knew  a publican  who  ob- 
tained two  from  a churchyard,  to  pave  a con- 
venience. I have  heard  of  the  village  baker 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  grave-digger,  lined 
his  oven  with  some  cheap  stones,  and  the  plastic 
dough  took  impress  of  angels’  heads. 

R.  T. 


HESTON  AND  ISLEWORTH  LOCAL  BOARD 
SURVEYORSHIP. 

Sir, — The  Works  Committee  of  this  Board  have  recom- 
mended that  Mr.  Smith,  their  present  inspector  of 
nuisances,  be  also  appointed  their  Surveyor,  at  the  salary 
of  150L  per  annum  inclusive. 

Query,  will  it  not  be  waste  of  time  for  candidates  to 
attend  ou  Tuesday  next,  as  per  advertisement  ? 

A.  B. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Preston.—- It  is  announced  that  the  trustees 
of  the  late  Mr.  E.  R.  Harris,  late  prothonotary 
of  Lancashire,  who  have  the  disposal  of  a be- 
quest of  over  200,0001.  for  certain  charitable  pur- 
poses generally  indicated  in  the  will,  have  just 
approved  of  a soheme  submitted  by  a deputa- 
tion from  the  Library  Committee  of  the  Preston 
Corporation  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
a new  free  library,  subject  to  the  sanction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  60,0001.  are  granted 
to  the  building,  7,500 1.  for  a reference  library, 
the  same  sum  for  works  of  art,  and  15,0001.  for 
endowment.  An  application  has  been  made  for 
a grant  towards  the  endowment  of  the  Preston 
and  County  of  Lancaster  Royal  Infirmary.  It 
is  reported  that  the  trustees  are  making  grants 
of  a sum  of  between  25,0001.  and  40,0001. 
towards  the  endowment  of  technical  education 
in  connexion  with  the  Institution  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge,  Preston. 

Salisbury.  — The  banqueting-hall  which  for 
more  than  400  years  has  stood  in  the  thorough- 
fare now  known  as  the  New  Canal,  has  had  a new 
front  put  to  it  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Fred. 
Bath,  architect,  Salisbury.  It  is  of  domestic 
half-timbered  construction,  in  the  late  Tudor 
style.  The  structure  is  wholly  of  well-seasoned 
oak,  the  panels  in  many  places  being  filled  in 
with  ornamental  plastering  known  by  the  name 
of  sgraffito  work.  The  lower  piers  on  either  side 
are  of  Tisbury  Btone  ; and  resting  on  sculptured 
lions  is  not  only  the  great  cross  beam  support- 
ing the  body  of  the  front,  but  the  story-posts 
as  well.  The  shop-fronts  are  entirely  of  oak, 
richly  carved,  and  with  plate  - glass  windows. 
Over  is  the  legend,  in  curious  characters,  “Ye 
Halle  of  John  Halle  ” (the  hall  having  been 
built  between  the  years  1467  and  1484  by  John 
Halle,  a notable  citizen).  The  story  above  is 


carried  by  carved  corbels,  and  the  windows, 
whose  casements  are  rich  in  tracery,  are  filled 
with  tinted  semi-opaque  cathedral  glass.  The 
windows  in  the  story  above  are  similarly 
treated.  Between  the  two  stories  are  project- 
ing figures  of  John  Halle  and  King  Edward  IV. 
These  are  sculptured  in  oak,  and,  corbelled 
out,  serve  to  carry  the  once  again  projecting 
story-post  above.  The  gable  is  nf  steep  pitch, 
and  has  ornamental  barge  boards.  Oa  the  top 
of  the  king.post,  and  standing  out  boldly  and 
with  capital  effect  against  the  sky-line,  is  the 
carved  figure  of  a bear  with  the  nigged  club. 
All  the  carved  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  roofs  are  covered 
in  with  dark  tiles.  The  ornamental  plaster, 
exterior  work,  embraces  panels  in  sgraffito  repre- 
senting the  lily  and  the  rose,  and  diapers  of  the 
fleur-de-lis,  portcullis,  Tudor  rose,  &o. ; but  the 
most  interesting  treatment  is  the  introduction 
into  this  stucco  work  of  the  reproductions  of 
the  ancient  armorial  bearings  found  upon  the 
original  stained  glass,  &o.,  in  the  banqueting- 
hall.  This  sgraffito  work  has  also  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  The  general  contract 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Wort, 
builder,  Park  Works,  Salisbury,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  architect. 

Middlesbrough. — Mr.  R.  C.  T.  Hildyard,  one 
of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  has  held  an  inquiry  in  the  Board-room, 
South  Bank,  in  reference  to  an  application  from 
the  Normanby  Local  Board  for  sanction  to 
borrow  1,5001.  for  works  of  street  improvement, 
and  750 1.  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  market 
purposes. 


DUBLIN. 

The  New  Sewerage  Works. — A special  meeting 
of  the  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Dublin  was  held  on  the  14th  inst. 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  allegations 
made  by  Messrs.  Carey  and  Quaile,  who  repre- 
sented that  they  were  a deputation  on  behalf  of 
certain  ratepayers,  to  the  effect  that  the  sewerB 
at  present  being  executed  in  the  city  by  con- 
tract have  been  improperly  constructed,  both  as 
regards  materials  and  workmanship.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Councillor  E.  Dy  wer  Gray,  M.P. 
The  committee  having  received  the  report  of 
Mr.  Bell,  C.E.,  who  had  inspected  certain  of  the 
alleged  defects,  decided  that  a farther  investi- 
gation was  desirable,  and  a resolution  was 
adopted  that  the  Council  should  be  recommended 
to  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  hold 
a sworn  investigation  into  the  subject. 

Scope  for  the  Electric  Light. — The  Freeman's 
Journal,  urging  the  adoption  of  the  electric  light 
in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  says,— “There  is  no 
city  in  the  United  Kingdom  so  ‘ gas-ridden  ’ as 
our  owd,  or  where  the  citizens  would  more 
gratefully  receive  any  relief  from  the  present 
inoubus  in  the  shape  of  a healthy  competition. 
There  is  no  city  more  suited  for  the  eleotrio 
light.  O’Connell  Bridge,  Westmoreland-Btreet, 
and  College-green  would  look  simply  magnifi- 
cent if  so  illumined.  Why  do  not  the  Corpora- 
tion take  up  this  subject,  and  experimentally 
light  some  of  our  principal  thoroughfares  as  they 
are  doing  in  London  ? ” 


Horticultural  Buildings  : their  Construction , 

Heating,  Interior  Fittings,  Sfc.  By  F.  A. 

Fawkes.  Batsford,  High  Holborn. 

Mr.  Fawkes  loses  no  time  before  mentioning 
that  he  is  a member  of  the  firm  of  T.  H.  P.  Dennis 
& Co.,  of  London  and  Chelmsford,  but  it  is 
eminently  due  to  him  to  say  that  we  find  in  the 
book  very  little  that  looks  like  personal  adver- 
tisement, and  we  believe  him  when  he  says  that 
he  has  honestly  sought  to  treat  the  subjeot 
from  an  independent,  disinterested  standpoint. 
The  special  value  of  the  work  consists  in  this, 
that  he  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  some  of 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  mechanical 
details  connected  with  horticultural  buildings, 
and  to  record  the  results  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  We  know  of  no  book  which  contains 
so  much  initial  information  on  the  subject  and 
is  more  likely  to  lead  to  improvements.  The 
information  and  opinions  given  are  better  than 
some  of  the  illustrative  designs  which  accom- 
pany them ; the  draughtsman  having  been 
betrayed  by  the  current  fashion  into  the  use  of 
small  squares,  thick  sash-bars,  heavy  frames, 
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stained  glass,  and  other  erroneous  introductions, 
against  which  Mr.  Fawkes,  as  a gardener,  would 
he  one  of  the  first  to  protest.  As  regards 
heating,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
low-pressure  hot-water  system  is  the  most 
advantageous  for  horticultural  purposes,  and 
this  is  treated  of  at  considerable  length. 

The  different  systems  of  mechanical  glazing 
are  described  and  illustrated,  but  the  writer, 
after  all,  considers  that  no  system,  on  the  whole, 
is  better  adapted  for  horticultural  buildings  for 
growing  purposes  than  glazing  with  putty  when 
properly  performed.  It  will  have  been  seen  that 
we  think  well  of  the  book,  and  we  need  scarcely 
add  that  we  cordially  recommend  it,  as  well  to 
architects  as  to  those  of  the  general  public  who 
wish  for  the  delights  of  a greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory, and  seek  to  know  what  would  best 
suit  their  requirements. 


Uliscellaneii. 

Serious  Results  of  Bad  Building.  — The 

Edmonton  Local  Board,  last  week,  made  a 
vigorous  demonstration  of  authority,  from  whioh 
it  is  hoped  other  builders  will  take  warning.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  on  January  the  13tb, 
a bnilder,  named  Joseph  Watkins,  was  summoned 
before  the  Justices  in  Petty  Session,  which 
Bummons  wras  heard  on  the  following  Thursday. 
The  charge  against  him  was  the  violation  of  the 
Board’s  by-laws,  in  the  erection  of  six  houses 
with  improper  materials,  on  an  insecure  founda- 
tion. Evidence  was  given  by  the  chief  surveyor, 
Mr.  Grindle,  and  confirmed  by  the  sub-surveyor 
of  the  particular  district,  who  proved  the  case 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrates,  who  fined 
the  defendant  21.  10s.  for  each  house.  Accord- 
ing to  Mayer’s  Observer,  however,  he  took  no 
means  to  remedy  the  evils  complained  of,  and 
on  March  the  22nd  last  he  was  summoned  before 
the  Board  of  Health  to  show  cause  why  the 
defective  buildings  should  not  be  pulled  down. 
The  Board  ful-ly  discussed  the  matter,  and  came 
to  the  unanimous  decision  to  demolish  the  build- 
ings, and  gave  instructions  to  the  surveyor  to 
carry  out  the  order.  The  work  of  destruction 
was  commenced  on  March  the  30th,  and  the 
premises  were  razed  to  the  ground.  It  was  then 
found  that  no  concrete  had  been  placed  under 
the  foundation-walls,  the  foundation  simply 
resting  upon  the  maiden  soil,  but  as  a means  of 
deception,  the  builder  had  banked  some  concrete 
against  the  other  side.  On  the  Bame  day  that 
his  buildings  disappeared  under  the  fiat  of  the 
Board,  Mr.  Watkins  was  arrested  for  the  non- 
payment of  the  fees  and  costs,  amounting  to 
some  20?.,  incurred  in  the  litigation,  and  is  now 
enjoying  the  holiday  of  compulsory  retirement 
for  a total  of  eighty-four  days,  fourteen  days  for 
each  house. 

The  Yorkshire  Pine  Art  Institution. — 

Through  the  kindness  and  exertions  of  Sir  Philip 
Cnnliffe  Owen,  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
the  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Fine  Art  Institu- 
tion, York,  have  succeeded  in  securing  the  loan 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Indian  presents,  and 
these  have  been  safely  conveyed  from  Aberdeen, 
where  they  were  last  exhibited,  to  York,  and 
now  occupy  the  Central  Hall  and  North  and 
South  Picture  Galleries  of  the  Institution.  The 
presents,  which  are  very  numerous,  have  been 
placed  in  position  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  C.  B.  Worsnop,  a gentleman  specially  sent 
down  for  the  purpose  from  South  Kensington, 
and  are  now  in  charge  of  Mr.  Christie,  and  will 
form  a very  valuable  addition  to  the  other  at- 
tractions of  the  Exhibition,  which  will  be  opened 
the  first  week  in  May. 

The  New  Workhouse  Project  at  Dul- 
wich.— The  efforts  which  have  been  made  by 
the  inhabitants  and  owners  of  property  at 
Dulwich  to  prevent  the  erection  of  a large  new 
workhouse  in  the  locality  may  now  be  said  to 
have  altogether  failed.  We  understand  that 
the  St.  Saviour’s  Board  of  Guardians  have 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the 
building  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  that  plans 
of  the  intended  workhouse  are  now  being  pre- 
pared by  the  architect. 

St.  Alban’s  Abbey. — Nearly  twelve  months 
ago  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  granted  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett  a faculty  to  restore  the  west 
front  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  about  25,0001.  Within  the  last  few 
days  Sir  Edmund  has  accepted  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Longmire  & Burge,  who  have  for  some 
time  past  been  engaged  on  other  parts  of  the 
building,  for  the  whole  of  the  work. 


National  Fisheries  Exhibition  at 
Norwich. — On  Easter  Monday  the  long  talked- 
of  National  Fisheries  Exhibition  was  opened  in 
this  old  cathedral  city  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  accompanied  by  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
Prince  Leopold,  and  a select  party.  One  very 
special  feature  of  this  exhibition  may  be  said  to 
be  the  illustration  of  the  aquatic  fauna  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  which  is  exhibited  in  a series  of 
aquaria,  specially  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and 
furnished  with  live  specimens  of  every  known 
fish  indigenous  to  the  local  waters,  as  well  also 
as  of  those  that  have  been  introduced  by  ac- 
climatisation. Earl  Ducie,  Viscount  Powers- 
court,  Lord  Lovat,  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole,  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  and  Mr.  Calcraft,  the  permanent 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  the  com- 
missioners ; and,  in  addition  to  a large  number 
of  special  money  prizes,  are  empowered  to 
award  Government  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
medals  and  diplomas  of  honour.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  general  exhibits  is  the 
three  show-cases  of  Messrs.  Samuel  Allcock  & 
Co.,  the  well-known  fishing-tackle  manufacturers 
of  Redditcb,  which  are  devoted  to  specialties 
required  in  the  piscatorial  art,  and  contain, 
indeed,  a complete  series  of  angling  equipment, 
— of  everything,  in  fact,  as  it  has  been  amus- 
ingly and  graphically  remarked,  that  a fisher- 
man, or  fish  either,  unless  a very  fastidious  fish, 
could  desire. 

A Grate  for  Anthracite.  — The  best 
arrangement  for  burning  anthracite  coal  in 
dwelling-houses,  by  the  use  of  which  much 
smoke  would  be  avoided,  is  eagerly  looked  for. 
Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  & Stevens,  of  Leices- 
ter-square,  are  introducing  a grate  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  certainly  deserves  to  be  inquired 
into.  We  have  seen  it  in  action,  and  the 
anthracite  can  be  burned  in  it  either  with  a 
sharp  draught  or  a slow  draught,  at  will, — a 
great  advantage.  The  grate,  or  basket,  swings 
on  an  axis,  being  balanced  by  two  weights,  so 
that  its  capacity  can  be  enlarged  or  reduced  at 
pleasure.  It  forms  a kind  of  hopper  at  the  end 
of  a long,  flat,  curved  pipe.  This  pipe  is  charged 
with  anthracite  in  the  morning  through  a door, 
and  contains  enough  fuel  to  last  twelve  or  four- 
teen hours.  From  the  grate  rise  two  flues.  In 
the  front-flue  is  a damper  worked  by  a con- 
venient handle.  By  closing  this  damper  the 
produots  of  combustion  are  compelled  to  flow 
downwards  through  the  anthracite  in  the  grate 
or  basket  before  getting  away.  The  combus- 
tion beoomes  very  rapid  and  the  heat  intense. 
When  slower  combustion  is  required  the  damper 
is  opened,  and  the  action  is  then  that  of  any 
ordinary  house-fire.  It  seemed  to  ns  to  act 
very  completely. 

Society  for  Photographing  Relics  of  Old 
London. — This  society  is  pursuing  its  course 
steadily  and  well.  The  present  year’s  issue 
consists  of  the  following  subjects: — Two  views 
of  King’s  Head  Inn-yard,  two  of  White  Hart 
Inn-yard,  George  Inn-yard,  two  of  Queen’s  Head 
Inn-yard, — all  in  Southwark ; Old  Houses  in 
Borough  High-street,  St.  Mary  O very’s  Dock, 
Old  Houses  in  Bermondsey-street,  Sion  College, 
London-wall,  and  Oxford  Market.  Some  of 
them  are  not  very  interesting,  but  that  very  fact 
proves  the  value  of  the  society,  since  it  is  only 
through  its  means  that  memorials  of  such  sites 
would  be  preserved.  A valuable  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  series  of  photographs  given 
for  the  amount  of  the  subscription,  in  the  Bbape 
of  a sheet  of  descriptive  letterpress  to  accom- 
pany them.  Sheets  have  also  been  prepared 
for  each  of  the  back  sets.  The  photographs  are 
produced  by  Mr.  Dixon,  of  112,  Albany-street; 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Marks,  of  Long-Ditton,  Surrey, 
will  give  any  information  that  may  be  desired 
concerning  the  Society,  the  support  of  which  is 
certainly  to  be  recommended. 

Gateshead. — Sir:  The  Guardians  of  Gates- 
head  (in  spite  of  their  advertisements  for  plans 
in  competition)  are  hotly  discussing  a scheme 
for  purchasing  land  for  an  entirely  new  work, 
house  at  the  cost  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  in  order  that  they  may  introduce 
“ Bpade  husbandry  ” for  the  employment  of  able- 
bodied  panpers.  Their  present  house  is  in  a 
woefnl  state  of  inefficiency. — Clerk. 

Proposed  New  College  for  Dundee. — It 
is  stated  that  negotiations  on  behalf  of  Miss 
Baxter  are  in  progress  for  acquiring  a Bite  for 
the  proposed  new  college.  The  site  thought  of 
is  about  three  acres  in  extent,  and  lies  between 
Small’s  Wynd  and  Park  Palace,  and  has  a 
frontage  to  the  Nethergate.  There  are  various 
properties  on  the  ground,  including  St.  John’s 
Free  Church. 


Manganese  Bronze. — The  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  have  ordered  the  Colossus,  now  in 
course  of  construction  at  Portsmouth,  to  be 
fitted  with  a manganese  bronze  propeller,  in 
place  of  the  one  of  gun-metal  originally  ordered. 
This  decision  has  been  arrived  at  after  a series 
of  comparative  experiments  made  with  the  two 
metals  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Farquharson  of 
the  Admiralty,  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Maudslay, 
Sons,  & Field,  the  contractors  for  the  engines. 
Bars  of  both  metals,  1 in.  square,  were  placed 
on  supports  12  in.  apart,  and  first  subjected  to 
a steady  pressure  applied  in  the  middle  of  the 
bars,  and  afterwards  to  impact  by  a weight  of 
50  lb.  falling  from  a height  of  5 ft.  With  a 
steady  pressure  the  gun -metal  bars  slipped 
between  the  supports  or  broke  with  a strain  of 
28  cwt.,  while  the  manganese  bronze  bars 
required  51  cwt.  to  break  them.  Tested  by 
impact,  the  gun-metal  bars  broke  with  from 
seven  to  eight  blows,  while  it  took  from  thirteen 
to  seventeen  blows  to  break  the  manganese 
bronze  bars.  The  ultimate  bend  of  the  latter 
was  also  in  both  cases  more  than  that  of  the 
gun  - metal,  thus  showing  fully  double  the 
strength  with  superior  toughness. 

Fall  of  a Church  Tower. — On  the  evening 
of  the  14th  inst.,  a few  minutes  before  ten 
o’clock,  the  north-wept  corner  of  the  tower  of 
St.  John’s  Priory  Church,  Chester,  from  base  to 
summit,  fell  with  a tremendous  crash,  bringing 
down  about  600  tons  of  masonry,  and  completely 
crushing  the  fine  poroh  entranoe  to  the  church. 
The  tower  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  from  time 
to  time  for  many  years  past  it  has  undergone 
repair,  and  similar  work  had  been  in  process,  it 
is  stated,  within  a few  days  of  the  catastrophe. 
Some  years  ago,  says  a local  paper,  the  tower 
was  practically  condemned  by  an  eminent  archi- 
tect, who  forbade  the  ringing  of  the  bells.  Cer- 
tainly  the  appearance  of  the  venerable  pile, 
which  is  familiar  to  all  visitors  to  Chester,  and 
to  many  who  have  never  looked  on  it  (for  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  hundreds  of  paintings  and 
sketches),  has  for  a long  time  been  anything 
but  secure,  and  wonder  is  freely  expressed  that 
it  has  not  come  down  altogether  ere  now.  It  is 
believed  that  no  one  was  injured.  A further 
portion  of  the  tower  has  sinoe  fallen. 

Proposed  Cathedral  for  Douglas,  Isle 
of  Man. — It  iB  stated  that  Mr.  John  Pitt  Bayly, 
architect,  of  London,  has  supplied  the  designs 
for  the  proposed  cathedral  at  Douglas,  Isle  of 
of  Man.  The  building  will  be  of  Early  English 
character,  cruciform  in  plan,  with  two  towers 
and  spires  at  the  west  end.  It  will  consist  of 
nave,  aisles,  transepts,  chancel,  and  choir  also 
with  aisles ; bishop’s,  clergy,  and  choir  veBtrieB, 
and  chapter-house,  hexagonal  in  form.  The 
organ  will  be  placed  in  the  north  transept,  and 
the  seating  of  the  nave  and  transepts  will  be  by 
chairs.  The  cathedral  will  be  entirely  of  stone, 
selected  by  Mr.  Bayly  from  the  local  quarries  ; 
externally,  this  will  be  laid  in  irregular  courses, 
bub  in  the  interior  the  stone  will  be  wrought. 
All  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting  to  the  choir,  aisleB, 
and  chancel  will  be  of  stone,  while  tfce  ribs  of 
the  nave  will  consist  of  richly-moulded  oak. 
The  towers  will  not  have  any  dials,  but  there 
will  be  ample  arrangement  for  chimes.  The 
cost  will  not  be  less  than  25,000?. 

Science  and  Art  Department. — A report 
has  been  issued,  as  promised  by  Mr.  Mundella 
last  session,  on  the  Bystem  of  circulation  of  art 
objects  on  loan  for  exhibition,  as  carried  on  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Ken- 
sington, from  its  establishment  to  the  present 
time.  During  last  year,  5,217  objects  and  5,872 
pictures  in  frames  were  sent  out  from  the  parent 
museum  to  local  exhibitions.  Private  owners 
have  been  encouraged  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  It  is  believed 
that  not  fewer  than  170,000  loans  of  examples 
of  fine  and  industrial  art  have  thus  been  made 
by  private  owners  to  the  various  art  exhibitions 
with  which  the  Department  has  been  connected 
since  1854.  Detailed  information  as  to  the  loans 
of  the  Department  iB  given  in  a number  of 
appendices  to  the  report. 

The  Italian  Opera  House. — Mr.  Gye  has 
spared  no  expense  in  making  this  building  as 
safe  as  possible  against  fire.  In  addition  to  the 
tanks  on  the  roof,  Messrs.  Merryweather  have 
fitted  a high-pressure  main  with  hydrants  in 
the  buildiDg.  This  has  a constant  servioe  from 
the  New  River  supply.  There  is  also  a large 
supply  of  the  new  London  Brigade  hose,  hand- 
pumps  of  the  Brigade  pattern,  also  “ extinctors,” 
fire-buckets,  &c.  There  are  four  firemen  on 
duty,  and  we  hear  that  Mr.  Gye  is  about  to  drill 
others  of  the  staff  in  fire  extinguishing. 
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Pictures  at  Liverpool.  — The  Art  and 
Exhibitions  Sub-Committee  of  the  Corporation 
of  Liverpool,  in  their  Report  of  the  Tenth 
Annual  Autumn  Exhibition  of  Pictures,  which 
was  opened  on  Saturday,  September  4th,  and 
closed  on  Saturday,  December  4th,  1880,  state 
that  in  the  three  months  during  which  it  was 
open  to  the  public  there  were  28,991  visitors  at 
one  shilling,  10,969  at  sixpence,  and  35,198  at 
threepence.  Out  of  3,128  pictures  and  other 
works  of  art  contributed,  only  1,081  were  ex- 
hibited, and  of  these  271  were  sold  for  various 
sums,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
11,7531.  7s.  6d.  The  sales  thus  effected  are, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  1875,  very  far 
beyond  the  average.  The  following  pictures 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Corporation,  for 
the  permanent  collection,  out  of  those  in  the 
Exhibition,  at  a cost  of  1,4271.  10s.,  which  in- 
cludes the  balance  of  the  “Picton  Fund,” 
viz.  : — “ Down  in  the  lteeds  by  the  River, ’’Frank 
Walton  ; “ Moorland,  Barmouth,”  Albert  Hart- 
land  ; “The  Village  Lawyer,”  Carl  Schloesser; 
“ Sunday  Morning,”  J.  Campbell  Noble,  A.R.S.A.; 
“ One  of  the  Family,”  F.  G.  Cotman ; “ Blan- 
chisseoses,”  Miss  A.  Havers  ; “ Weal  and  Woe,” 
C.  Gregory,  Picton  Fund ; “Table  d’hdfce  at  a 
Dogs’  Home,”  J.  C.  Dollman,  Picton  Fuud.  And 
an  important  work  by  Gustave  Dore,  entitled, 

“ The  Flower  Sellers,”  was  presented  to  the 
Corporation  by  Mr.  Henry  Thompson,  junior. 

Dunwich. — Mr.  Arthur  C.  Pain  writes  : — 

“ On  Easter  Monday  I paid  a visit  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  of  Dunwich,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Suffolk.  Many  of  your  readers,  no 
doubt,  have  seen  the  interesting  ruins  of  the 
monastery  and  the  church  of  All  Saints.  As 
far  as  I am  aware,  none  of  the  authors  of  the 
histories  treating  of  this  ancient  city  have 
drawn  sttention  to  the  remarkable,  and,  I think 
I may  say,  unusual,  number  of  different  kinds 
of  stone  used  in  the  walls  of  All  Saints’  Church. 
It  may,  perhaps,  interest  your  numerous  readers 
if  I give  a list  of  a few  of  them  as  follows  : — 
Rag  stone,  from  the  Suffolk  crag;  flints,  black 
and  yellow ; cement  stones,  Kentish  rag,  lower 
chalk,  millstone  grit,  basalt,  red  granite,  grey 
granite,  Caen  stone,  and  carboniferous  sandstone. 
With  the  exception  of  the  three  first  mentioned 
none  of  the  stones  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  many  of  them  must  have  come  long 
distances  by  water.  Many  of  the  stones  show 
marks  of  having  been  waterworn,  and  I should 
think  it  not  improbable  that  they  were  brought 
as  ballast  by  the  ships  which  crowded  the  port 
of  Dunwich  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  III.” 

Canvey  Island.— The  Canvey  Island  Com- 
missioners have  now  resolved  to  take  steps 
towards  repairing  the  river-walls  of  the  island, 
whioh  were  so  greatly  damaged  by  the  storm  of 
January  18th  last,  and  they  have  called  in 
Messrs.  R.  B.  Grantham  & Son,  to  survey 
and  report  upon  the  necessary  works.  The 
island  is  situate  about  four  miles  above  South- 
end,  on  the  Essex  shore  of  the  river  Thames,  and 
it  is  entirely  below  the  level  of  high  water.'  In 
ordinary  seasons  it  is  a fertile  piece  of  land. 
The  walls  facing  the  river  Thames  under  the 
Commissioners’  jurisdiction  extend  over  a length 
of  three  miles,  and  the  gaps  made  by  the  storm 
measured  a mile  and  a half  in  length.  The 
stonework  also  was  so  muoh  injured  that  the 
greater  portion  of  it  will  require  replacement. 
About  1,500  acres  were  inundated  by  the  burst- 
ing-in of  the  tideijin  January,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  farms  were  compelled 
to  leave  their  homes. 

The  Stage. — On  Wednesday  afternoon,  at 
the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Mr.  Chas.  Kelly  gave  a 
London  audience  an  opportunity  of  passing 
sentence  upon  the  dramatised  version  of  Mr. 
Moy  Thomas’s  novel,  “A  Fight  for  Life,”  as 
performed  by  himself  and  the  company  he  has 
called  to  his  assistance  ; and  judging  from  the 
way  the  piece  was  received  by  a well-filled 
house,  he  may  feel  satisfied  with  his  venture. 

Mr.  Kelly,  who  played  with  much  restrained 
power,  was  most  ably  and  pleasingly  supported 
by  Miss  Alma  Murray,  whose  performance  of 
the  heroine  was  earnest  and  artistic.  This 
young  lady  has  made  a groat  advance  in  her 
profession,  and  obviously  has  a good  future 
before  her. 

City  of  London  College.— The  Council  of 
this  institution  have  obtained  a site  for  the  new 
college  building,  contiguous  to  the  Moorgate- 
street  Station,  and  containing  upwards  of  4 500 
Bquaro  feet.  The  new  college  will  contain 
accommodation  for  about  4,000  students,  and 
should  be  completed  by  Midsummer,  1882,  when 
the  lease  of  the  premises  expires. 


Reconstruction  of  Gas  Works.— Writing 
on  this  subject,  the  American  Gaslight  Journal 
says  : — “ The  present  time  seems  to  be  a kind 
of  turning-point  in  the  construction  of  works  in 
this  country.  The  system  of  heating  benches 
by  improved  furnaces,  either  upon  the  regene- 
rative principle,  or  some  modification  of  it,  is 
now  so  well  established  that  future  arrange- 
ments of  retort-house  floors  must  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  next 
important  step  is  the  mechanical  handling  of 
material.  The  satisfactory  solution  of  this  pro- 
blem demands  such  an  arrangement  of  floors 
that  gravitation  may  be  relied  upon  for  motive 
power  to  a large  extent  ; and  what  is  most 
satisfactory  in  this  regard  is  that  the  same  ar- 
rangement of  levels  suits  the  deeper  furnace, 
the  handling  of  coke  below  and  coal  above,  and 
machines  on  the  retort-house  floor  for  charging 
and  discharging  the  retorts.  To  make  gas  that  can 
be  sold  at  a cheap  price,  all  of  these  improve- 
ments must  be  made  available,  and  must  be  so 
adjusted  to  each  other  that  the  maximum  of 
work  can  be  performed  with  the  minimum  of 
labour.  With  the  reduction  in  the  selling  price 
an  increase  of  business  will  soon  follow,  and  the 
smaller  proportion  of  profit  per  1,000  ft.  will  be 
much  more  than  made  up  by  the  large  amount 
of  business.  Improvements  thus  judiciously 
made  will  surely  pay  in  the  end,  and  the 
manager  who  is  soonest  ready  for  doing  his  work 
properly  will  be  earliest  ready  to  reduce  his 
price  and  increase  his  total  profits.”  Some  of 
these  observations  apply  in  England  as  well  as 
in  America. 

Statuary  for  Blackfriars  Bridge.— No 

decision  has  been  come  to  respecting  the  statuary 
to  be  placed  on  Blackfriars  Bridge.  The  models 
and  sketches  which  have  been  sent  in  competi- 
tion  number  nearly  fifty,  and  are  at  present 
deposited  in  a vacant  warehouse  in  Alderman- 
bury,  where  they  were  removed  from  the  Guild- 
hall. The  models,  which  are  of  clay  and  plaster, 
include  some  very  poor  things.  The  official  in- 
spection has  not  yet  been  made,  and  no  means 
have  been  afforded  us  to  review  them  properly. 
We  might  have  done  it  surreptitiously  a week 
ago,  but  that  is  soarcely  the  right  way. 

Abbotsford  House,  near  Melrose,  the  well- 
known  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has,  it  is 
stated,  been  let  to  Mr.  Albert  Grant.  It  is 
understood  that  this  will  not  interfere  with  the 
privilege  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  public  of 
admission  on  certain  days  to  the  library  and 
museum  belongiug  to  the  residence. 

Proposed  Covered  Market  at  Carlisle.— 
The  attention  of  the  Town  Council  of  Carlisle 
is  about  to  be  directed  with  earnestness  to  the 
question  of  providing  a covered  general  market 
for  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  other 
commodities.  It  appears  to  be  a matter  of 
pressing  necessity. 

City  and  Guilds  of  Loudon  Technical 
College,  Finsbury.  — The  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  this  college,  by  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Leopold,  has  been  postponed 
until  Tuesday,  May  10,  at  half-past  three  o’clook. 

The  Building  Exhibition.— The  Bracknell 
Pottery,  Brick,  and  Tile  Company  had  a good 
display  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  other  builders’  re- 
quisites. They  also  showed  specimens  of  their 
pottery  goods. 

“ Hennes.” — A cast  from  Berlin  of  this 
newly-found  statue  may  be  seen  at  the  Gallery 
of  Messrs.  Brucoiani  & Co.,  in  Russell-street, 
Covent-garden,  who  have  just  now  moulded  it. 


For  the  erection  of  new  railway  station  hotel,  Whitby, 
for  Mr.  .1.  J.  Gutch.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Smalls,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Neilson  : — 

Chas.  Wioterburu,  Whitby  £2,671  6 0 

Riohard  A.  Haworth,  Harrogate 2,290  0 o 

John  White,  Whitby 2,233  0 o 

J.  Gladstone,  Whitby  2,205  0 0 

William  Barton,  Whitby  2,140  11  0 

Lowest  separate  tenders  2,007  9 0 

William  Langdalo  A Sons,  Whitby  * 1,991  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  premises,  No.  17,  Coventry-street.  Haymarbet,  for 
Messrs.  L.  A H.  Nathan.  Mr.  Henry  Vulliamy,  arohiteet. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Ormes 

Greenwood  A Co £1,078  0 0 

Edward  Conder. 4,042  0 0 

William  Brass  3,897  0 0 

Clarke  A Bracsy  3,893  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale 3,850  0 0 

T.  R.  Berrill  3,796  0 0 

Macey  A Sons  3,422  0 0 

Geo.  Shaw  3,370  0 0 

Geo.  Amery  (accepted)  3,356  0 0 

For  addition  to  varnish  factory  at  West  Fields,  Mitcham 
for  Messrs.  Crease  A Son.  Mr.  T.  Milbourn,  architect  : — 
Lawrence  (accepted)  £433  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  erecting  an  infirmary  for  the  Guardians  of  theCroy- 
don  Union,  for  the  present  accommodation  of  432  patients 
and  for  the  administrative  buildings  for  643  patients. 
Messrs.  Berney  A Monday,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Franklin  & Andrews  : — 

Extra  for 

_ , Keen’s  Cement. 

Shepherd,  Bermondsey £79,964  ...  £186  ! 

Morris,  Ashnrst  Wood  73,500  ...  580 

Hobb9,  Croydon  09,673  ...1,175! 

Crockett,  Camden  Town 69,720  ...  490 

Dickonson.Loughboro’ Junction  67,300  ...  200 

Nightingale,  Lambeth 66,381 

Chappell,  Pimlico 65,920 

Hart,  Great  Dover. st.,  Borough  65,470 


Paramor,  Margate  . 

Little,  Whitechapel 

Shaw,  Westminster 

Bull  A Son,  Southampton 

LoDglev,  Worth,  Sussex  

Jerrard,  Lewisham 

Braid  A Co.,  Chelsea 

8mith  A Sons,  South  Norwood.. 

Perry  A Co.,  Bow 

Howell  A Son,  Bristol 

Garliok,  Birmingham 

Kirk  A Randall,  Woolwich  * 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co.,  Aldershot 
* Accepted. 


65,003 

64,160 


62,709 

62,300 

61,965 

61,698 

61,857 

61,995 

59,3’0 

59,435 


620 
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For  the  erection  of  a residence  at  Goff's-hili,  Crawley, 
for  Mr.  E.  Henty.  Mr.  William  Bnck,  architect : — 

Sharp,  Horsham  £4,670  0 0 

Rowland  A Son,  Horsham 4,595  0 0 

Peters  A Redford,  Horsham  * 3,750  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  branch  premises  for  the  London  and  County  Bank, 
Brixton.  Mr.  Chas.  Yal.  Hunter,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  R.  Griggs 

Larter  A 8on £3,585  0 0 

Marsland 3,296  0 0 

Smith  A Co 3,265  0 0 

Rider  A Son  3,183  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 3,140  0 0 

For  completing  Lawn  Villa,  Farley-road,  Lewisham,  for 
Mr.  Frederick  Coleman.  Mr.  Wo.  C.  Baok9,  architect-.— 

J.  Taylor  A Son  £254  0 0 

J.  Shuckford 225  0 0 

W.  J.  Vile 223  0 0 

For  new  cattle- market,  Skegness,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  for  the  Earl  of  Scarborough.  Mr.  James  Whitton, 
architect,  Lincoln.  Quantities  by  the  architeot 
Contracts  Nos.  1 and  2. — Buildings. 

Spencer,  Peterborough £1,382  0 0 

Rassall,  Castleford  1,252  0 0 

Hobson,  Hogsthorpe  1,216  0 0 

Binns  Brothers,  Lincoln  1,212  0 0 

Lea  A Lawson,  Skegness  1,211  14  6 

Crawshaw,  Skegness  1,196  17  0 

Holmes,  Wainfleet  1,180  0 0 

G.  Dunkley,  Skegness 1,180  0 0 

Horton,  Lincoln  1,171  13  11 

Crosby  A Son9,  Lincoln 1,171  0 0 

WilsoD,  West  Retford 1,119  0 0 

Higgall  A Hewins,  Grimsby  • 1,114  13  0 

* Accepted  subject  to  slight  reduction. 

Contract  No,  3. — Ironwork  only  in  Cattle  and  Sheep  Pens, 
Oates,  and  Fencing , 

Peck  A Son,  Boston  £1,238  0 0 ! 

Terry,  Birmingham 1,032  0 0 

8t.  Pancras  ironworks  Co.,  London  995  0 0 

Crick,  Boston... 983  0 0 

Hydes  A Wigfal,  Sheffield 93)  6 0 

Fen  A Co.,  London 930  0 0 

Wood  A Sons,  Brockley 876  12  0 

Girnson  A Co.,  Leicester  870  0 0 

Hird,  Shipley 839  0 0 

Keilet  A Macfeggan,  Darliogton 802  12  6 

Newton,  Chambers,  A Co.,  Thorn- 

clifl'e,  Sheffield  790  0 0 

Messenger  A Co.,  Loughborough  ...  770  0 0 

P.  Mnnro  & Co.,  Glasgow 736  0 0 

Revill,  Lincoln  731  18  6 

Barnard,  Bishop,  A Barnard,  Nor- 
wich   728  0 0 

Taylor  A Parsons,  Bradford 724  0 0 

Barford  A Perkins,  Peterborough...  707  6 0 

Young  A Akrigg,  Hull  692  7 0 

Ratcliffe,  Doncaster 684  8 4J 

Fox  A Son,  Lincoln 676  14  1 

Rainforth  A Sons,  Lincoln 668  0 0 

Tank  and  Boiler  Co.,  Wolver- 
hampton   663  7 4 

Brettel  A Co.,  Worcester 662  14  0 

Iron  Wire,  Wire  Hope,  and  Fencing 

Co.,  London  657  19  1 

Wilson,  West  Retford 655  0 0 

Woodall,  Dudley  651  16  0 

Duekering,  Lincoln 619  6 0 

Lockerbie  A Wilkinson,  Birming- 
ham   612  0 0 

Farmer  A Son,  Gainsborough  636  1 0 

Miller  A 80ns,  Wolverhampton  620  18  0 

Flotcher,  Wolverhampton 604  1 6 

Jukes  Coulson,  Stokes,  A Co., 

Bromley- by-Bow  69)  0 0 

Hill  A Smith,  Brierley  Hill  680  0 0 

Stephenson  A Sons,  Boston 675  0 0 

Harrison,  Lonth  673  0 0 

Hiding.  Bury 626  12  2i 

Riggall  A Uowins,  Grimsby  • 608  16  0 ! 

* Accepted  subject  to  roduotion  from  quantities. 

Contract  No.  4.—  Granite  Concrete  Paving. 

Rassall,  Castleford £492  16  0 

Cordiugley  A Sons,  Bradford  472  2 6 

Fambnni  A Daniels,  Lincoln  468  6 0 

Williamson  A Co.,  Newcastle 392  10  0 

McKay,  Bradford* 302  6 0 

* Accepted  subject  to  reduction  in  quantity. 

For  alterations  at  the  Crown,  Bayswater-road,  for  Mr 
Tomalin.  Mr.  U.  J.  Newton,  architect:— 

Voara  £520  0 0 

Creaton  453  0 0 


Beals  (accepted)  . 


Peirterer’s  Work. 
Hea:h  (aec  pted). 
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For  the  extension  of  the  Lambeth  Union  Workhouse, 
Kenmngton.  Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckla,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  &Sons 
Jones  Pioait 


Nightingale 

Staines  A Son 

Ennor  Julian  & Co, 

Crockett  

Smith 

Higgs  & Hill  

Oregar  

Shepherd  

Brealey  (accepted) 
Judd  (withdrawn)  ... 


..£20,413 
19,370 
19,974 
18,730 
18,560 
18,493 
18,340 
17,484 
16,769 
16,609 
15, COO 


0 0 


For  stables,  Uxbridge-road,  Shepherd's-bush,  for  the 
London  General  Omnibus  Company.  Mr.  A.  Tosh,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  Bolton  :— 

Crabb  

Julian 

Haynes  

Richardson  

Ward&L»mble  

Gentry 

Bioheirs  & Mount 

Beale  


..£3,610  i 
..  3.-430  i 
..  3,250  ' 
..  3,049  i 
..  3,033 
..  2,990 
...  2,921 
...  2,848 


For  alterations  aud  additions  to  premises,  Nos.  97  to 
101,  Newington  Causeway.  Mr.  Fred.  Wheeler,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  James  Kennedy;  — 

Bruoe  £354  0 0 

Taylor 837  0 0 

Atford  772  0 0 

Hanson  (accepted) 727  0 0 

Fur  erecting  now  schools,  Christ  Church  Parish,  East- 
bourne, for  trie  Rev.  R.  Allen,  vicar.  Messrs.  Scott  & 
Hyde,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hyde: — 

Crowe  Brothers  £897  0 0 

J.  Peerless 893  0 0 

8.  Norman 882  0 0 

Longley 833  0 0 


For  rebuilding  back  portion  of  No.  12,  Rathbone  place. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Evans,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G. 
Fleetwood : — 

Roberts  Brothers £2,378  0 0 

E.  Toms 2,314  0 0 

Patman  & Fotberingbam  2,254  o 0 

Braid  A Co 2.238  0 0 

M.  Manley 2,197  0 0 

Ashby  Brothers 2,115  0 0 

J.  Outhwaite  & 8ons  2,100  0 0 

R.  Perkins 2,019  0 0 

J.  Grover  (accepted) 1,934  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation,  Wa9hington-street,  Brighton,  for  the  Rev. 
A.  D.  Wagner.  Messrs.  Scott  A Hyde,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hyde  : — 

J.Stenoing £1/76  0 0 

Longley  1,082  18  0 

Patching  A Son 984  0 0 

J.  Barnes  962  0 0 

Lynn  & Son 898  0 0 

Cheesman  A Co 894  0 0 

For  an  addition  to  the  schools  for  the  district  of  St.  J ohn 
the  Evangelist.  Holborn.  Mr.  Keith  D.  Young,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Morgan  Young  ; — 

Campion £1,153  0 0 

Dove  Brothers 1,110  0 0 

Green  1,106  0 0 


For  erection  of  a set  of  lace-dressing  rooms  at  Old  Bas- 
ford,  Nottingham.  Mr.  Herbert  Walker,  architect- 
Quantities  by  the  architeot 

W.  H.  Cooper,  London  £9,497  0 0 

H.  Scott,  Nottingham 8,950  0 0 

Fish  A Son,  Nottingham  8,906  0 0 

Cargill,  Basford  8,850  0 0 

Wooll  Brothers,  Nottingham  8,700  0 0 

Hind,  Nottingham 


MoCnlloch,  Bui  well. 7,965 

Wheatley  A Manle,  Nottingham 7,850 

Bains  A Turton,  Basford  7,752 

Bell  A Son,  Nottingham 7,708 

J.  F.  Price,  Nottingham  7,590 

W.  Diamond,  Leicester 7,361 

W.  Stainforth,  Bulwell  (accepted)...  7,611 
Bocock  (withdrawn) 6,800 


0 0 
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THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  dir 
jay  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
prepaid.  Remittances  p»y*ble  to 
Publisher,  46,  Catheilne-Btreet,  W.C. 


from  the  Office  to  residents 
_ the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
DOU9LA3  FOUBDBINIKB, 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 
PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Adyt. 


For  finishing  carcasses  on  the  Grove  Estate,  Leyton- 
stone,  for  Mr.  Henry  Lewis.  Mr.  Charles  Teague,  archi- 
tect : — 

T.  Pallett  £350  0 0 

J.  Manning  (accepted)  324  13  0 

For  palling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Duchess  of  York 
Public-house,  Darwin  - Btreet,  Walworth,  for  Messrs. 
Truman,  Hanbury,  A Buxton.  Mr.  W.  E.  Williams, 
architect 

Marr  (accepted). 


Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Donlting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Uminster,  So- 
merset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 
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We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 
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public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  anthors. 


For  alterations,  painting,  Ao.,  at  the  baths  and  wash- 
houses, Endell-street,  Bloomsbury,  for  the  Commissioners. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Pite,  architect;— 

Larter  A Sons  £1,050  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  984  0 0 

Cowland  Brothers  954  0 0 

Hobson  898  0 0 

Staines  A Son  888  0 0 

J.  W.  Falkner 885  0 0 


For  additions  to  Walmer  Lodge,  No.  71,  Avenue-road, 
Regent's  Park.  Mr.  Fredk.  W.  Muncey,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Joseph  Robson;— 

Adkins  £334  0 0 

Hearle  A Son9  324  0 0 

Thomas  308  10  0 


Boulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to 

STAPLE  & HANN,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-sub- 
Hamden,  Uminster.  Agent,  E.  CRICKMAY, 
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Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arohes,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
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For  draining,  Ac.,  to  ba:ements  of  No«.  83  and  85,  Prince 
of  Wales-road,  Haveratock-hill,  for  Mr.  F.  W.  Rowney. 
Messrs.  Ebbetts  A Cobb,  architects : — 

R.  Perkins  (accepted)  £139  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Union  Workhouse,  Chippenham. 
Mr.  R.  Darley,  architect:  — 

Smith,  Chippenham £151  0 0 

15  esant,  Chippenham  141  0 0 

Bromley,  Corsham 138  0 0 
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A Survival  of  Prehistoric  Architecture, 
Life,  and  Manners. 

OME  short  time 
ago,  in  our  notice 
of  Dr.  Scblie- 
mann’s  splendid 
discoveries  on  the 
site  of  Troy,  we 
called  attention 
to  the  evidence 
produced  to  show  that  the 
history  of  mankind  had  by 
no  means  been  one  of  un- 
broken or  continuous  pro- 
gress. A ruder  people  were 
proved  to  have  reared  their 
dwellings  on  the  site  of  the 
burned  city  inhabited  by 
the  owners  of  the  golden  treasure.  People 
who  built  in  wood,  or  in  wood  and  mud, 
became  lords  of  what  had  been  the  heritage 
of  builders  in  hewn  stone.  The  importance 
of  the  observation,  whether  from  the  archi- 
tectural or  from  tlae  archaeological  point  of 
view,  is  cardinal.  It  is  thus  most  interest- 
ing to  collect,  from  the  pages  of  recent,  and 
of  not  very  recent,  travellers,  evidence  that 
shows  that  a similar  process  has  taken  place 
in  Japan,  and  that  almost,  if  not  quite, 
within  historio  times.  In  Ilium  it  is  only 
from  the  burned  or  buried  relics  of  the  past 
that  we  arrived  at  our  conclusions.  In 
Japan  we  have  two  forms  of  civilisation, — if 
wo  use  the  word  it  is  only  for  want  of  a 
better, — to  some  extent  separated  by  space 
rather  than  by  time.  We  have  the  living  relics 
of  an  Aryan  race  displaced  and  dominated  by  a 
race  of  fish-eating  slovens.  We  have  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  conquered  race  in  situ,  and  in 
occupation.  And  we  have  a crowd  of  half- 
obscured  facts,  from  which,  when  they  shall  be 
duly  completed,  verified,  and  co-ordinated,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  derive  much  definite  and 
valuable  knowledge  as  to  this  portion  of  un- 
written history. 

The  people  to  whom  we  refer  as  furnishing 
so  remarkable  an  instance  of  a survival  are 
the  Ainos  of  Yezo,  an  island  of  an  area  of 
above  35,000  square  miles,  immediately  to  the 
north  of  JapaD,  of  whioh  latter  country  they 
are  regarded  as  the  aborigines.  They  are  a 
race  of  Aryan  affinities,  although  we  have  not 
found  any  account  of  their  language  given  by 
the  few  writers  who  mention  their  existence. 
Of  these  the  latest  is  Miss  Isabella  Bird,  who 
spent  a month  in  Yezo,  in  the  autumn  of  1878, 
during  which  she  travelled  through  the  island 
for  the  distance  of  some  360  miles.  Her  notes, 
though  necessarily  haBty  and  imperfect,  are 
yet  fall  of  various  details,  and  are  especially 
interesting  from  the  point  of  view  which  we 
have  above  indicated,  namely,  that  of  exhibit- 
ing the  survival  of  manners  and  customs  that 
at  one  time  marked  the  crest  of  civilisation, 
at  all  events,  among  certain  races, — certainly 


among  those  who  once  ruled  the  finest  por- 
tions of  the  earth. 

Of  the  houses  of  these  people  we  have  not 
only  some  account,  bat  several  sketches.  They 
differ  materially  from  the  architecture  of  Japan, 
rather  resembling  the  tents  of  the  Polyne- 
sians. In  some  cases  they  recall  to  mind  the 
lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland,  being  reared  on 
piles,  though  not  built  over  water.  On  a plat- 
form supported  by  widely-interspersed  piles, 
in  some  cases,  and  on  the  ground  in  others, 
are  reared  huts  of  reeds,  very  neatly  tied  on  to  a 
wooden  framework.  They  have  small  windows 
and  high-pitched  roofs,  the  thatch  being  fanoi- 
fnlly  arranged,  and  the  ridge-poles  covered  with 
reeds,  and  ornamented.  Storerooms  raised 
6 ft.  high  from  the  ground,  on  wooden  stilts, 
are  attached  to  most  of  these  houses.  The  word 
for  village  or  town  in  the  Aino  language  is  said 
to  be  “ Bets.”  This  recalls  the  Semitic  Beth,  so 
familiar  in  Syria,  or  under  the  form  Pi,  in 
Egypt.  But  among  the  Ainos  the  term  is  used 
after,  instead  of  before,  the  determinant, — 
Horobets,  not  Beth  Shean. 

Like  the  houses  of  the  Japanese,  those  of  the 
Ainos  are  ill  fitted  to  resist  a rigorous  climate. 
In  possessing  doorways,  windows,  central  fire- 
places, and  raised  sleeping-places,  the  Aino 
dwellings  approach  the  European  type,  especially 
as  found  among  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  rather 
than  that  of  the  Mongols.  But  if  we  may  judge 
from  Japanese  sketches  of  Aino  interiors,  that 
feature  which  we  pointed  out  as  indicated  by  the 
ronnd-bottomed  pottery  of  the  early  Trojan 
cities  still  predominates  among  the  Ainos. 
They  have  no  tables ; they  squat  on  the  floor  at 
their  meals.  In  one  sketch  they  are  shown  at 
a meal,  men,  women,  and  naked  children  al 
squatting  around  a semi-globular  cauldron,  hung 
from  the  roof  by  a cord,  over  a fire  in  the  midst 
of  the  apartment.  Shelves  are  found  in  some  of 
the  huts ; the  seats  of  honour  are  movable 
platforms,  on  which  mats  are  placed  for  the 
nse  of  the  guests  ; and  the  mode  of  sitting  is  not 
on  the  heels,  but  on  the  ground  with  the  legs 
doubled  together. 

The  usual  appearance  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
Ainos  is  described  as  that  of  a small  house  bnilt 
on  to  the  end  of  a larger  one.  The  small 
house  is,  in  fact,  the  vestibule  or  entrance-hall. 
It  is  entered  by  a low  doorway  soreened  by  a 
heavy  mat  of  reeds ; it  is  never  furnished  with 
a window.  It  contains  the  mill,  or  large  wooden 
mortar  and  two-ended  pestle  used  for  pounding 
millet,  a wooden  store-place  for  the  same  seed, 
nets  and  hunting  apparatus,  and  bundles  of  reeds 
for  repairs.  This  vestibule  is  divided  from  the 
larger  apartment  by  a heavy  mat  of  reeds,  bound 
with  hide,  that  falls  over  a doorway.  These 
rooms  measure  from  15  ft.  by  20  ft.  to  35  ft.  or  even 
45  ft.  square.  The  high  pitch  of  the  roof  gives 
a lofty  air  to  these  apartments,  otherwise  only 
deserving  the  name  of  huts. 

The  frame  of  the  house  is  made  of  timbers, 
some  5 ft.  long,  set  4 ft.  apart,  sloping  Blightly 
inwards.  The  height  of  the  walls  appears  to 


have  been  determined  by  the  length  of  the  reeds, 
which  do  not  quite  attain  5 ft.  The  posts  are 
hollowed  on  the  top  to  receive  the  poles  which 
form  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  which  are  con- 
nected with  two  rows  of  slighter  poles,  tied  on 
horizontally.  The  wall  is  double;  the  outer 
part  is  formed  of  bundles  of  reeds  tied  on  to  the 
framework  ; the  inner  of  single  reeds  so  attached. 
The  framework  of  the  roof  is  carried  to  the 
height  of  20ft.  or  22  ft.  above  the  top  of  the  wall  ; 
it  consists  of  poles  tied  to  a heavy  ridge-pole. 
At  one  end  of  the  roof  is  a triangular  aperture 
for  the  escape  of  smoke.  Two  rough  beams 
cross  the  width  of  the  house,  resting  on  the  posts 
of  the  wall,  and  on  props  let  into  the  floor. 
These  allow  of  the  erection  of  an  interior  roof,  or 
ceiling,  which  is  6aid  only  to  be  used  for  guests, 
and  which  also  answers  as  shelves.  But  in 
stretching  from  wall  to  wall  they  so  limit  the 
height  of  the  apartment,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
take  care  not  to  knock  the  head  against  the 
poles,  to  the  dislodgment  of  spears,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  other  implements  laid  thereon. 
The  roof  and  rafters  are  black  with  smoke. 
Small  square  windows  open  immediately  below 
them,  at  one  end  and  one  side  of  the  building. 
They  are  closed  by  night  with  wooden  shutters, 
which  hang  down  by  ropes  daring  the  day- 
Nothing,  it  is  said,  is  a greater  insult  to  an 
Aino  than  to  look  in  through  his  windows. 

The  reed  thatch  of  the  roof  is  externally  neat, 
and  is  formed  into  a Beries  of  ridges.  The  ridge 
pole  is  thickly  covered  with  thatch,  which  along 
the  ridge  and  at  the  corners  is  hound  down  by 
means  of  strong  peeled  twigs,  arranged  in  an 
ornamental  pattern. 

On  the  left  of  the  doorway  is  fixed  a wooden 
platform,  IS  in.  high,  covered  with  a mat,  which 
is  the  sleeping-place.  If  the  family  be  large, 
there  are  several  of  these  simple  beds.  A pole 
is  fixed  horizontally  above  the  edge  of  each 
sleeping-place,  in  order  to  support  mats,  which 
are  used  as  curtains,  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
the  sleepers.  These  mats  are  plain  on  one  side, 
but  covered  with  a diamond  pattern  in  red  and 
brown  on  the  other.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
a coarse  mat.  The  fire-place  is  surmounted  by 
a wooden  frame-work,  from  which  the  cooking- 
pot  is  hnng,  and  on  which  is  also  hnng  a mat, 
that  diverts  the  warm  air,  and  the  soot  with 
which  it  is  charged,  from  a too  ready  escape 
into  the  outer  air. 

Fetishes,  amulets,  or  something  that  comes 
under  the  comprehensive  name  of  Kami,  which 
is  commonly  translated  gods,  are  always  to  be 
found  in  the  Aino  dwellings.  These  objeots 
generally  take  the  form  of  white  rods  or  posts, 
with  bunches  of  dependent  fibres.  The  prin- 
cipal fetish,  a post  2 ft.  high,  with  spirals  of 
shavings  depending  from  the  top,  is  always 
planted  in  the  floor,  near  the  wall,  opposite  to 
the  fire,  on  the  left  side  of  the  room.  On  the 
same  side  is  invariably  placed  a low  broad 
shelf,  which  usually  supports  valuable  objects 
of  antique  art,  often  much  the  worse  for  neglect. 
These  are  generally  of  Japanese  origin,  and  are 
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treasured  as  heir-looms,  as  having  been  pre- 
sented by  some  Japanese  prince  or  great  man 
to  the  ancestors  of  the  owners.  Nothing  will 
induce  the  Ainos  to  part  with  any  of  these 
objects.  “ They  were  presents,”  they  say, 
“ from  those  who  were  kind  to  our  fathers.  We 
cannot  sell  them.” 

In  addition  to  the  variation  in  architectural 
motive  that  exists  between  the  houses  of  the 
Ainos  and  those  of  the  surrounding  Japanese, 
there  is  a curious  contrast  in  the  matter  of 
oleanliness.  Neither  race,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  any  claim  to  the  possession  of  that  virtue 
as  we  regard  it.  In  both  Japanese  and  Aino 
houses  the  insect  pests  are  so  numerous  as  to  be 
intolerable  to  strangers.  This,  however,  is  not 
peculiar  to  Japan.  It  is  lamented  as  loudly  by 
Mr.  Lawrence  Oliphant,  in  his  reoent  tour 
through  Eastern  Syria,  as  it  is  by  Miss  Bird. 
The  mats,  which  form  the  principal  furniture  of 
Japanese  dwellings,  are  particularly  convenient 
for  the  homes  and  shelter  of  fleas  and  their 
allies,  and  the  idea  of  routing  these  vermin  is 
one  not  yet  introduced  into  that  country.  But 
while  the  unsanitary  state  of  the  Japanese 
villages  is  often  such  as  to  poison  the  water  in 
the  wells,  the  mountain  villages  of  the  Ainos  are 
kept  perfectly  free  from  litter,  rubbish  heaps, 
puddles,  or  any  kind  of  untidyness.  The  Aino 
houses  are  ventilated,  and  as  the  stores  of  Balt- 
fish  and  other  eatables  are  kept  in  separate 
“godowns,”  or  store-rooms,  the  interiors  are 
free  from  the  abominable  odours  which  infest 
the  Japanese  dwellings  ; but  it  is  necessary  to 
look  all  round  before  pronouncing  the  word 
clean.  The  Ainos  never  bathe  ; their  washing 
is  of  the  very  slightest  character.  They  are 
extremely  modest  in  their  personal  habits,  and 
say  that  the  gods  would  be  angry  to  see  them 
without  their  clothes.  The  Japanese,  on  the 
contrary,  although  they  clothe  themselves  cam- 
brously  in  cold  weather,  go  almost  perfectly 
naked  in  the  summer,  the  men  wearing  only  a 
narrow  cotton  girdle,  and  the  women  a tight 
scanty  petticoat.  They  are  great  bathers ; but 
as  the  water  used  is  rarely  changed,  and  serves 
for  the  immersion  of  numerous  persons,  it  is 
rather  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasant  warmth 
communicated  to  the  person  by  the  bath,  than 
for  that  of  purification,  that  the  latter  is  so 
much  resorted  to.  Under  the  new  regime  now  in 
course  of  introduction  in  Japan,  nudity  is  forbid- 
den, and  the  police  arrest  persons  found  without 
the  kimono,  or  garment  like  a dressing-gown, 
which  is  the  usual  national  attire.  But  the 
police  regulation  does  not  seem  to  extend  to 
the  baths,  in  which  persons  of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  ages  are  wont  to  congregate,  in  very 
scanty  attire,  if  in  anything  worthy  of  the 
name.  These  contrarieties  of  habit  are  very 
remarkable ; no  less  are  the  scrupulous  clean- 
liness of  the  mats  used  by  the  Japanese  by  way 
of  carpets,  and  the  exquisite  order  and  neat- 
ness of  the  arrangement  of  their  dwellings, 
combined  with  the  apparent  absence  of  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  the  existence  of  abomina- 
tions which  it  would  be  complimentary  to  call 
dung-hills,  close  to  their  abodes. 

The  point,  however,  which  at  present  chiefly 
interests  us  is  the  difference  between  the 
architecture  of  the  two  races,  as  well  as  suoh 
difference  between  their  modes  of  life  as  may  be 
expected  to  leave  traces  that  may  be  identified 
after  a long  lapse  of  time.  Both  Japanese  and 
Ainos  are  limited,  like  other  builders,  in  their 
choice  of  materials  to  those  supplied  by  the 
country.  But  there  are  certain  marked  diffe- 
rences between  the  races  in  the  use  of  these 
same  materials.  And  mud  or  clay,  whether  used 
in  its  primitive  Btate,  or  burned  into  brick  or 
tile,  is  familiar  to  the  use  of  the  one  people, 
and  not,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  to  that  of  the 
other. 

The  lofty-pitched  roofs  of  the  Ainos,  although 
covered  with  the  thatch  of  the  Japanese  reed, 
seem  to  betray  a totally  different  origin  from 
that  of  the  ponderous  tiled  roofs  of  the  more 
important  Japanese  structures.  How  far  the 
temple  architecture  of  Japan  is  original,  how 
far  it  has  been  copied  from  China,  or  how  far  it 
may  betoken  a native  origin,  modified  by  foreign 
influences,  are  questions  as  yet  hardly  ripe  for 
discussion.  In  the  use  of  the  same  materials 
for  the  construction  of  houses,  the  exigencies  of 
the  carpenter  will  make  themselves  felt,  and  we 
shall  be  likely  to  find  very  similar  forms  re- 
produced. At  the  same  time,  if  we  compare 
such  elevations  as  those  of  the  Aino  houses  at 
Biratori,  which  are  figured  by  Miss  Bird,  of 
which  the  lofty  roofs  recall  the  idea  of  the 
French  Mansard,  with  the  entrance  to  the 


shrine  of  the  seventh  Shogan  at  Tokiyo, 
figured  by  the  same  author,  or  with  the  temples 
of  Kama  Koura,  figured  by  M.  Aime  Humbert 
in  “ Le  Japon  Illustre,”  it  becomes  at  once 
apparent  that,  underneath  the  bondage  im- 
posed by  the  materials  of  construction  lies  an 
essential  difference  in  the  central  conception  of 
form.  The  temples  are  pagoda-like,  or  even 
actual  pagodas.  In  the  pagoda  we  have  the 
form  of  the  tent  made  permanent  in  non-textile 
materials.  And  the  curved  roofs,  which  take 
their  likeness  from  the  textile  roofs  of  tents, 
are  essentially  different  in  idea  from  the  conical 
roofs  which  originate  in  the  use  of  poles,  or,  in 
some  cases,  of  piled  and  over-setting  stones.  In 
comparing  the  roofs  of  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Latin  races  in  Europe,  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  ascribe  the  high-pitched  gabled  roof  to  the 
needs  of  a climate  where  snow  may  at  any  time 
become  deep,  and  the  level  flats  of  the  Italian 
houses  to  the  more  frequent  need  of  shelter  from 
the  sun,  and  of  providing  a cool  area  for  taking 
the  air,  or  even,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  for 
sleeping  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  But 
everything  is  interesting  that  tells  us  of  archi- 
tecture in  its  cradle,  and  the  relation  of  archi- 
tectural forms  to  ethnological  divisions  is  one 
of  those  points  in  which  this  interest  culminates. 
Our  view  is,  that  in  so  far  as  the  pagoda  out- 
line prevails  in  the  structures  of  Japan,  or  in  so 
far  as  the  actual  structures  appear  to  follow,  at 
however  wide  a distance,  the  pagoda  type,  we 
have  traces  of  a Mongolian  or  Turanian  origin, 
and  of  the  descent  of  the  builders  from  a people 
who  formerly  lived  in  tents,  and  thus  were  of 
nomadio  habit.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  high- 
pitched  roofs  we  have  the  evidence  of  a people 
who,  when  they  began  to  build,  built  in  wood, — 
a nation  of  hut-dwellers,  as  distinguished  from 
tent-dwellers,  and  thus  a people  rather  of  seden- 
tary than  of  nomadic  habit. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  those  who  reared 
huts  on  the  borders  of  uncleared  forests  were 
originally  hunters.  And  it  is  further  possible 
that,  in  a very  early  stage  of  human  existence, 
a nomadic  people,  who  owned  cattle,  which 
they  would  drive  from  pasture  to  pasture, 
following  them  with  their  readily-shifted  tents, 
wore  a more  civilised  people,  so  to  speak,  than 
the  hut-building  hunters.  But  the  fact  of 
striking  the  roots  of  the  house  into  the  ground, 
in  which  the  humblest  shanty  differs  so  much 
from  the  tent,  has  in  itself  this  wonderfully 
educating  effect.  It  affords  a motive  for  culti- 
vation. The  nomad,  of  his  very  nature,  neither 
sows  nor  reaps.  The  idea  of  seed  time  and  of 
harvest  naturally  attaches  to  the  idea  of  settled 
residence.  It  is  around  such  an  abode  that 
cultivation  first  becomes  possible.  And  thus  it 
is  quite  conceivable  that  the  Aryan  hunting 
tribes,  at  one  time  wilder  than  the  flock-owning 
Turanians,  outran  the  latter  in  the  race  of 
civilisation  so  soon  as  the  exhaustion  of  their 
hunting-grounds  compelled  them  to  give  some 
heed  to  the  artificial  culture  of  cereals,  roots, 
and  other  vegetable  food. 

Here,  again,  we  come  in  contact  with  another 
of  those  remarkable  indications  of  a course  of 
past  events  that  was  long  unsuspected,  of  which 
one  has  been  furnished  by  the  superimposed 
strata  of  Hissarlik.  In  the  fourth  city  on  that 
site  are  found  the  indications  of  the  abode 
of  a people  who  lived  mainly  upon  a fish  diet, 
and  who  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their 
kitchen  refuse  in  the  midst  of  their  abodee. 
These  two  habits  are  thoroughly  Mongol.  They 
are  those  of  the  Japanese  of  the  present  day. 
They  contrast  with  the  greater  cleanliness  in 
their  abodes  of  the  former  inhabitants,  just  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Ainos.  Among  the  latter, 
the  preparation  of  vegetable  food  occupies  a 
primary  rank.  The  mill  is  ever  found  within 
the  vestibule.  We  do  not  wish  to  run  the 
parallel  too  far,  the  more  so  because,  as  yet,  we 
are  only  on  the  traces  of  the  very  earliest 
indications  of  an  unexpected  revolution  in 
the  order  of  national  sequence.  Still,  the 
reversion  to  a shell-fish  diet  seems  to  be  an 
indication  of  the  domination  of  a lower  race 
of  people ; and  without  insisting,  at  the  present 
time,  that  similarity  is  the  same  thing  as  iden- 
tification, we  cannot  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
evidence,  in  such  different  parts  of  the  world 
as  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands 
of  Japan, — of  the  subjugation  of  an  Aryan 
by  a Mongol  race,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  root- 
ing and  spreading  of  the  latter  over  localities 
once  occupied  by  the  former, — and  by  the  former 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilisation, — at  all 
events,  in  the  former  case. 

Farther,  we  have  to  call  attention  to  the 


sequence  of  building  in  small  uncut  stone, 
building  in  large  stones,  building  in  brick,  and 
building  in  wood,  or  wood  and  clay.  Here 
seems  to  be  another  mark  of  ebb  and  flow  in 
the  tide  of  human  progress.  Whether  the 
builder  in  wood  be  a hunter,  who  first  piled  the 
logs  of  the  forest  into  huts,  or  the  predatory 
sailor,  who,  taking  root  on  a coast  that  he  had 
pillaged,  built  cabins  like  those  of  his  vessel ; 
or  whether  it  be  a lake-dweller,  who  drove  piles 
in  the  water  on  which  to  erect  houses  that  should 
be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  wild  animals, — for 
we  take  it  that  wooden  dwellings  may  be 
traced  to  these  three  origins, — it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  builder  in  wood  is  a man  of  a 
lower  order  than  the  builder  in  stone;  lower, 
that  is  to  say,  if  we  compare  the  capabilities  of 
each  for  making  and  for  maintaining  progress. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  builders  of  the  rude  mega- 
lithic  structures  with  which  we  are  gradually 
becoming  acquainted  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  were  more  civilised  than  the  builders  in 
wood  who,  in  different  countries  of  the  north, 
have  added  such  decorative  beauty  to  highly- 
picturesque  designs.  But  if  we  look  at  the  one 
question  of  permanenoe,  we  must  at  once  admit 
that  the  mason  is  the  builder  par  excellence.  We 
may  take  an  English  first-rate  man  of  war,  as 
that  marvellous  floating  structure  navigated  on 
stormy  seas  before  the  introduction  of  the  iron- 
clad, as  the  most  perfect  work  of  the  builder  in 
wood.  And  in  some  of  the  cathedrals  of  Norway 
or  of  Sweden  we  may  trace  the  noblest  work 
to  which  the  descendants  of  the  shipbuilding 
Bea-kings  have  attained  when  they  rooted  their 
houses  in  the  soil.  Very  perfect,  very  wonder- 
ful, very  beautiful  these  wooden  structures  are, 
or  rather  were,  for  they  are  vanishing  even  as 
we  admire  them.  But  what  are  they  to  the  Par- 
thenon,  to  the  Coliseum,  to  St.  Peter’s,  even  to 
Somerset  House  ? In  all  art,  the  selection  of  a 
refractory  material  gives  in  itself  something  of 
a warrant  of  excellence.  That  genius  is  the 
highest  which  overcomes  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles. That  work  which,  when  complete, 
endures,  is  sure  to  be  the  finest  work.  The 
resistance  of  material  is  one  of  the  greatest 
educational  factors  in  the  progress  of  the 
artist.  Thus  in  principle,  and  apart  from 
any  details  which,  in  any  individual  case, 
may  and  must  modify  the  opinion  to  be 
formed,  the  succession  of  a wood-building  to  a 
stone-building  people  is  not  an  advance,  but  a 
retrogression  in  civilisation.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  succession  of  a fish-eating  to  a grain-eating 
or  to  a meat-eating  people.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  succession  of  a people  who  live  in  the  midst 
of  the  remnants  of  their  food  to  a people  who 
carefully  remove  such  refuse  from  their  dwell- 
ings. Thus  in  the  dark  and  shadowy  past  it  is 
not  to  one,  but  to  at  least  three  indications  that 
we  may  turn  for  information  of  the  opinion  that 
steady  progress  has  not  been  the  unbroken  law 
of  human  events ; and  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  can  trace  in  some  instances  the  rapid 
advance  of  human  art,  and  of  human  intelli- 
gence, from  humble  origin  to  a height  that  may 
almost  be  called  divine,  so  in  other  instances, — 
as  in  Italy  in  the  fourth  century, — the  noblest 
results  of  a civilisation  which  had  attained  a 
high  perfection, — though  perhaps  at  the  expense 
of  the  moral  and  the  military  virtues, — has  been 
swept  into  night  by  the  irresistible  inroad  of 
some  barbarian  horde. 

We  must  add  that  the  physiognomy  of  the 
Ainos,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  form  an  opinion 
upon  it,  is  that  of  an  Aryan  race.  Not  only  so, 
it  bears  the  strongest  relation,  among  Aryan 
races,  to  the  ancient  Greek  type.  As  to  this, 
however,  we  speak  with  reserve.  It  will  be  of 
great  service  to  ethnological  science  if  some 
of  the  English  professors  now  engaged  in  Japan 
would  furnish  us  with  good  photographs  of  that 
singular  people.  Sketches  of  them,  indeed,  we 
have ; but  when  we  find  that  in  one  of  them 
the  head  is  made  to  occupy  very  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  height  of  the  figure,  we 
decline  to  accept  them  as  faithful.  Nor  do  they 
agree  with  the  written  description.  The  peculi- 
arity by  which  the  Ainos  are  best  known,  that 
of  their  abundant  hair,  also  may  have  been 
exaggerated.  In  this,  no  doubt,  they  contrast 
with  the  Japanese,  who  have  sparse,  but  coarse, 
strong,  lank,  hair,  which  they  carefully  eradicate 
or  shave.  Some  of  the  Ainos  are  described  as 
being  covered  on  breast,  and  even  on  Bhoulders, 
with  fine  black  hair,  as  much  as  1 in.  long,  and 
the  luxuriant  beards  of  the  men,  and  hair  of  the 
heads  of  both  sexes,  recall  the  appellation  of 
the  “hair-culturing  Achaioi.”  Others,  again,  have 
little  more  hair  than  is  ordinary  in  Europe.  On 
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the  whole,  then,  we  are  now  afforded  just 
enough  information  as  to  this  ancient  race, — 
their  architecture,  their  utensils,  their  habits, 
their  physiognomy, — to  make  us  eager  to  know 
more.  A light  on  the  progress  of  civilisation  in 
Europe  may  be  reflected  from  the  shores  of 
Japan. 


INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER 
COLOURS. 

We  fear  it  is  hardly  possible  for  even  the  moBt 
well-wishing  critic  to  be  enthusiastic  over  this 
year’s  exhibition  of  the  Water-oolour  Institute. 
We  made  our  progress  round  the  walls  with  a 
vague  but  gradually  increasing  feeling  of  dismay. 
The  average  is  sadly  below  the  mark,  and  the 
things  that  are  found  on  the  line  even  are 
occasionally  enough  to  make  one’s  hair  stand  on 
end.  That  there  is  “something  rotten  in  the 
state”  of  the  Pall  Mall  water-colour  exhibition 
is  painfully  evident,  whatever  be  the  cause. 

Even  the  artists  whose  works  are  usually  the 
strong  points  of  the  exhibition  are  not  in  general 
up  to  their  usual  standard  this  year.  Mr. 
Linton  contributes  two  single  figure  studios  only, 
which  he  names  “Janet  Foster”  and  “Amy 
Robsart.”  There  is  hardly  anything  in  the 
character  of  the  figures  to  connect  them 
specially  with  those  personages ; but  the  first- 
named  work  is,  in  point  of  colour  and  general 
handling,  in  Mr.  Linton’s  finest  way.  Still,  an 
artist  who  usually  gives  ns  some  scene  embody- 
ing pathos  and  play  of  character,  and  telling  a 
distinct  story  in  a forcible  manner,  is  putting  us 
off  rather  Bhabbily  with  only  these  two  single 
figure  studies,  for  they  are  Btudies  rather  than 
anything  else.  Mr.  Collier’s  landscape  finds  its 
usual  place  in  the  centre  of  the  east  wall ; this 
year  it  is  entitled  “ Carting  Gravel,”  and  is  a 
fine,  forcible  work  in  true  water-colour  style, 
but  not  equal  in  power  or  in  the  interest  of  the 
scene  to  others  by  the  same  hand  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  same  place  on  the  wall.  The 
two  Messrs.  Green, — C.  Green  and  Towneley 
Green, — show,  however,  that  their  right  hand 
has  not  forgotten  its  cunning  in  any  way. 
Mr.  C.  Green’s  “ Behind  Time”  is  an  admirably 
humorous  study  of  a superannuated  beau  in  silk 
ooat  and  knee-breeches,  waiting  on  a garden- 
seat,  watch  in  hand,  and  an  injured  and  sur- 
prised expression  on  his  face,  for  some  nymph 
who  has,  perhaps,  found  a more  congenial 
companion.  Mr.  Towneley  Green’s  two  small 
works,  “ A Fruitsoller”  and  “ Spring  Flowers,” 
are  very  charmingly  and  beautifully  finished  little 
pictures;  his  larger  drawing,  also,  “Talking 
him  over,”  less  delicately  painted  than  these, 
has  character  and  point  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject.  Mr.  Aumonier  sends  a large  view  of 
“ Chelsea  from  Battersea  Park,”  the  finest  point 
in  which  is  the  silvery  tone  and  reflected  light 
of  the  water  (which  is,  in  fact,  rather  an  idealis- 
ing of  the  general  aspect  of  the  Thames  at  that 
point)  ; both  the  foreground  and  the  distance 
seem  rather  slighter  in  execution  than  is  usual 
with  the  artist,  though  his  fine  feeling  for  the 
colour  of  a scene  is  not  wanting.  The  drawing 
contributed  by  H.R.H.  tho  Crown  Princess  of 
Prussia,  a head  of  a monk  enveloped  in  a cowl, 
is  a powerful  bit  of  work,  very  artistic  in  feeling. 
No  title  is  appended  to  it.  Various  small  land- 
scapes by  Mr.  Harry  Hiue,  who  is,  we  presume, 
the  son  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Hine,  show  that  he  has 
inherited  some  of  his  father’s  talent,  and  are  all 
marked  by  refinement  of  feeling  and  very  good 
style,  the  shortcoming  of  which  is,  perhaps,  that 
of  being  a little  deficient  in  force.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Hine  has  a fine  work,  “Mount  Harry,  near 
Lewes,”  showing  his  favourite  Down  scenery  a 
little  more  diversified  by  trees,  more  “ planted 
up,”  we  may  say,  than  is  usual  with  him.  Mr. 
E.  J . Gregory’s  “ Last  Touches,”  is  a very  oleverly 
painted  and  highly-finished  scene  in  the  interior 
of  a studio,  but  ugly  and  uninteresting ; the 
figures  are  a not  over-refined  painter,  in  a 
very  ungainly  attitude,  contemplating  his  work, 
and  an  over-dressed  woman  behind,  probably 
the  sitter.  It  is  a pity  so  much  clever  painting 
has  been  wasted  on  a work  which  it  is  so  im- 
possible to  care  much  for.  Mr.  Fulleylove  has 
one  or  two  nice  things  in  the  class  of  garden 
subject  which  he  has  taken  up,  and  a very 
painful  larger  work  illustrating  the  well-known 
story  about  the  young  Italian  bridegroom  who 
put  his  wedding-ring  on  the  finger  of  a statue 
of  Venus,  and  could  not  get  it  off  again ; but 
if  this  is  the  best  the  artist  can  do  in  this  more 
ambitious  type  of  subject,  he  would  surely  be 
wiser  to  go  back  to  his  garden  hedges  and 
statues.  Mr.  C.  Staniland  has  given  an  ad- 


mirable and  really  humorous  study  of  a fat  old 
monk  in  tho  drawing,  “ Labour  is  Worship,” 
though  the  tone  and  composition  are  not  very 
pleasant  as  a whole ; and  Mr.  Tenniel’s  “ Gil 
Bias  ” arraying  himself  in  the  blue  velvet,  and 
on  tiptoe  with  interest  and  self-appreciation 
before  tho  looking-glass,  is  a good  piece  of 
humour  as  well  as  a good  piece  of  painting.  A 
study  of  a head  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas,  entitled 
“Dorothea”  ( Middlemarch ),  is  a powerfully 
painted  and  characteristic  head,  though  we 
cannot  accept  it  as  “ George  Eliot’s”  heroine, 
and  wonder  whether  it  was  really  painted  as 
such,  or  painted  as  a study,  and  labelled  after- 
wards. We  strongly  suspect  the  latter  is  the 
case  with  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  ideal  character 
heads  we  see  in  exhibitions, the  relation  of  which 
to  the  character  they  are  named  after  is  never 
established  until  the  question  arises,  “ What 
shall  we  call  it  ? ” 

Among  other  works  there  is  a good  drawing, 
“On  the  Lledwr,”  by  Mr.  Syer;  Mr.  Orrock 
has  caught  a very  real  effeot  of  sunlight  on  the 
middle  distance  in  his  “ Askrigg  Moor  ” ; Mr. 
Vacher’s  Egyptian  scenes  are  fine  and  worth 
careful  attention,  both  in  regard  to  the  atmo- 
spheric effeots  and  the  treatment  of  architecture. 
In  this  latter  point,  however,  the  lead  is  taken 
by  a lady,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray,  whoso  “ Old 
Palace  in  Venice”  is  good,  and  “ Deserted  House 
in  Morocoo”  still  better,  and,  in  fact,  as  clever  a 
piece  of  architectural  painting  as  one  could 
wish  to  see.  Mr.  Fulleylove  has  treated  the 
“ Interior  of  the  Baptistery,  Siena,”  exceedingly 
well.  Mr.  John  A.  Houston’s  “ Eastern  Ques- 
tion,” and  “ Pine  Forest  near  Pisa,”  are  both 
finely  executed  drawings,  not  showing  much 
feeling.  Mr.  Wood’s  “ Abbeville  ” and  Mr. 
Wyld’s  “Canal  at  Venice”  are  good  bits  of  archi- 
tectural work. 

The  drawings  we  have  named,  collected  in  a 
small  room,  would,  no  doubt,  be  pronounced  a 
good  collection,  and  the  enumeration  of  them 
may  seem  to  contradict  the  opinion  we  expressed 
at  the  head  of  these  remarks.  But  we  have 
avoided  reference  to  any  except  the  drawings 
we  admire.  They  are  picked  out  from  a mass  of 
sadly  weak  and  commonplace  work,  and  the 
absolute  vulgarity  (artistioally  speaking)  of 
some  of  the  works  which  are  prominently  hung 
oould  hardly  be  exaggerated. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Tiieke  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  be  much 
of  special  interest  in  the  designs  in  the  archi- 
tectural room  this  year.  The  various  specimens 
of  domestic  architecture,  which  are  a tolerably 
large  proportion  of  the  whole,  seem  to  consist 
bo  entirely  of  repetitions  of  one  or  two  types, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  new  about 
them.  They  belong  almost  exclusively  to  one 
of  two  forms, — either  the  brick  architecture 
founded  on  Jacobean,  which  is  in  fashion  now, 
or  the  picturesque  forms  cf  half-timbered  house. 
Some  are  better  and  more  effectively  drawn 
than  others,  but  apart  from  that  there  seems 
little  to  say  about  them.  There  are  a good 
many  things,  bits  of  street  architecture,  &o., 
which,  apart  from  a certain  effectiveness  of 
drawing,  seem  to  have  absolutely  no  interest  of 
any  kind.  Those  which  we  will  name  we  pick 
out  as  having  some  degree  of  originality  or 
special  character  which  leaves  scope  for  re- 
mark. 

Among  the  designs  for  churches,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Tasker  shows,  in  his  “ Interior  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Church,  Wapping,”  an  interesting  and  practical 
application  of  the  basilica  form  of  church,  with 
a wooden  entablature  treated  in  much  the  same 
form  as  stone,  and  carried  on  stone  columns 
spaced  widely  apart.  This  is  a much  pleasanter 
way  of  reducing  the  area  of  piers  and  getting 
a clear  floor  space  than  the  employment  of  iron 
columns,  and  the  general  effect  is  good.  The 
roof  is  a semicircular  wooden  barrel-vault.  With 
this  may  be  compared  Mr.  Brooks’s  interior  of 
“ Lewisham  Mission  Church,”  admirable  as  a 
specimen  of  very  plain  and  solid  stone  Mediaeval 
architecture,  but  certainly  less  practically 
suitable  for  its  purpose  than  the  last-mentioned 
design.  There  is  something  new  and  ingenious 
in  the  treatment  of  the  imposts,  for  they  can 
hardly  be  called  capitals,  of  the  piers.  Mr. 
Ingress  Bell’s  “ Proposed  Catholic  Church  at 
Burnley  ” has  a pleasing  Early  English  west 
front.  The  exterior  and  interior  views  of  “ St. 
Peter’s,  Southsea,”  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Hudson,  are 
exhibited ; the  former  shows  effective  treatment 


of  the  tower,  the  latter  is  a rich-looking  interior 
with  brick  walls  on  stone  piers,  and  decorated 
with  a great  deal  of  wall  painting  and  an 
effective  hammer  - beam  roof.  Mr.  Street’s 
“ North-east  View  of  the  English  Church  at 
Rome”  is  very  pleasing,  apparently  one  of  his 
own  drawings,  with  an  octagonal  tower  treated  in 
an  original  and  picturesque  manner.  Mr.  Street 
also  exhibits  a perspective  drawing  looking 
across  the  new  nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  an 
admirable  example  of  clear  but  freely-executed 
perspective  drawing  in  pen  and  ink.  Messrs. 
Bodley  & Garner’s  “ St.  Michael’s  Church, 
Camden-town,”  showing  the  proposed  tower, 
makes  ub  hope  that  the  tower  will  soon  pass 
from  the  stage  of  proposition  into  that  of  com- 
pletion : it  is  a fine  piece  of  solid-looking  work. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  exhibits  a coloured  drawing 
of  a clock-tower  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the 
Liverpool  pier-head  in  memory  of  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
a former  Conservative  member  for  Liverpool. 
We  like  the  tower,  without  finding  anything 
very  striking  in  it.  The  same  architect  shows 
a view  of  the  library  at  Eaton  Hall,  and  of  the 
“Central  Institution  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Technical  Education,”  proposed  to  be  erected 
in  Exhibition-road.  This  is  a plain  symmetri- 
cally-treated  terra-cotta  front,  the  moBt  notice- 
able point  in  it  being  the  manner  the  arms  and 
insignia  of  the  Guilds  are  worked  in  as  external 
features  in  decoration,  on  a large  scale  and  with 
bold  effect,  in  terra-cotta  modelling.  This 
neighbourhood  will  soon  be,  at-  this  rate,  the 
region  of  terra-cotta  architecture.  Messrs. 
Perkin  & Bulmer’s  first  premiated  design  for 
Pontefract  Town-hall  is  an  effective  building,  a 
stone  structure  partly  Jacobean  in  detail,  with 
the  end  window  picturesquely  treated;  the  whole 
design  has,  however,  a rather  fragmentary  and 
put-together  appearance.  Mr.  Brydon’s  “ St. 
Peter’s  Hospital,  Covent  Garden,”  also  a 
Jacobean  building,  is  suitable  for  its  purpose, 
and  effective  in  the  grouping  of  the  windows. 
The  same  praise  of  suitability  may  be  given  to 
“ St.  Oswald’s  College,  Ellesmere,”  by  Messrs. 
Carpenter  and  Ingelow,  an  interior  quadrangle 
which  lookB  thoroughly  collegiate,  and  is  quiet  and 
unpretentious  in  style.  Mr.  Alfred  Frampton’s 
“Details  of  a Design  for  an  Art  Museum”  is, 
we  presume,  a student’s  study,  and  a very  good 
one ; part  of  the  building  showing  two  orders  of 
Classic  architecture,  with  sculpture  in  niches 
in  the  piers.  Mr.  Crossland’s  “ Entrance  to 
Students’  Stairs,  Holloway  College,  Surrey,” 
is  a rather  remarkable-looking  and  powerfully- 
executed  shaded  drawing,  showing  the  upper 
part  of  the  building  with  sculpture  in  the  pedi- 
ment, large  size,  and  a smaller  elevation  as  well 
a3  a large-Bize  section  of  the  wall  are  got  on  to 
the  same  paper  in  a curiously  naive  fashion ; 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  building, 
which  is  of  a common  form  of  Renaissance, 
but  the  drawing  is  unusual  and  striking.  Mr. 
Chisholm’s  " Combined  Post  and  Telegraph 
Office,”  a building  in  which  timber  is  evidently 
largely  used,  has  a picturesque  effect,  with  its 
open  loggias  and  dark  shadows ; it  is  evidently 
a building  in  which  economy  has  been  studied, 
or  more  might  have  been  made  of  it  in  the  way 
of  effect.  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  sends  a design 
for  the  pulpit,  “ St.  Martin’s  Church,  Brighton,” 
with  a spire-like  canopy  apparently  inspired  by 
the  Sacrament-Hauslein  at  Nuremberg;  it  is  a 
very  pretty  bit  of  design,  and  duly  furnished 
with  plans  of  the  construction  of  the  various 
stages.  A “Design  for  a College,”  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  N.  Millard, — a birdseye  view  of  a group  of 
buildings, — has  a good  deal  of  merit,  and  is  note- 
worthy for  the  really  pretty  lantern  which 
crowns  the  tower. 

Among  the  decorative  designs,  Mr.  Storey 
appears  in  the  architectural  room  with  a large 
drawing  of  an  inlaid  doorway,  with  panels 
painted  with  figures  bearing  reference  to  music. 
The  inlay  patterns  are  mostly  well-known  Greek 
forms,  very  pleasing  in  effect,  white  on  a warm 
grey  ground.  Mr.  Jewitt’s  small  stained-glass 
design  for  an  Ascension  window  for  Hindley 
Church  is  very  pleasing  in  design  and  colour 
effect,  only  that  we  do  not  quite  like  the 
realistic  intertwined  branches  in  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  window.  A small  drawing  from  a 
terra-cotta  warehouse,  “adapted  from  an  old 
design,”  by  Mr.  T.  Raffles  Davison,  is  very 
pretty,  though  it  does  not  look  as  if  it  could 
be  very  secure  without  a good  deal  of  con- 
cealed support  and  tie.  Messrs.  Crace  send 
a drawing  of  colour  - decoration  and  carved 
work  in  the  Mercers’  Hall ; the  general 
colour  effect  is  agreeable,  and  the  draw- 
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,‘ng  is  a good  one.  We  very  much  miss  Mr. 
Aitchison’s  decorative  designs,  of  which  there 
are  none  to  be  seen  this  year.  Mr.  Walter 
Lane’s  “ Side  of  a Drawing-room  ” looks  rather 
heavy  for  a drawing-room,  but  his  design  for  an 
iron  screen  appears  to  be  very  good,  and  might 
have  been  hang  lower,  so  a3  to  be  seen.  Indeed, 
the  hanging  is  quite  inexplicable,  some  of  the 
poorest  and  most  ill-drawn  things  appearing 
exactly  on  the  sight  level,  and  other  apparently 
much  better  ones  put  nearly  out  of  sight. 
Amoug  sketches  there  are  two  water-colours  by 
Mr.  Aston  Webb,  bits  from  Malines  and  Liege, 
and  one  or  two  other  interesting  sketches  of  old 
bits  of  architecture  ; and  Mr.  Penrose  sends  an 
interesting  water-colour  drawing,  a restored 
view  of  old  St.  Paul’s  and  St.  Paul’s  CrosB,  the 
site  of  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  dis- 
cover. The  drawing  we  take  to  be  Mr.  Penrose’s 
own.  We  wish  this  could  be  said  of  more  of  the 
drawings.  There  is  far  too  much  mere  draughts- 
man’s work  in  the  Academy  architectural  room. 


THE  APPROACHING 
CONFERENCE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  following  programme  has  been  definitely 
agreed  on : — 

Friday,  May  6,  1881. 

8 p.m. — Opening  meeting  of  the  Conference. 
Reception  by  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

8.30  p.m. — Address  by  John  Whichoord,F.S.A., 
President. 

Saturday,  May  7. 

11  a.m. — Conference  Second  Meeting,  Arthur 
Cates,  Member  of  Counoil,  in  the  chair.  Reading 
of  Papers  on  “ Quantities.” 

7 for  7.30  p.m. — The  Institute  Dinner,  John 
Whiohcord,  F.S.A,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  Dinner  will  take  plaoe  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern.  Member’s  ticket  (including  wine),  25s. 
Novmember's  ticket  (including  wine),  30a. 

Monday,  May  9. 

11  a.m. — Visit  to  the  Picture  Gallery  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  by  the  gracious  permis- 
sion of  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

3 p.m.  Visits  to  St.  Etheldreda’s,  Ely-place, 
Holborn ; thence  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  the 
Great,  West  Smithfield  ; and  St.  Giles’s,  Cripple- 
gate. 

8 p.m.  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute for  the  election  of  the  Council,  and  for 
other  business.  Only  Members  of  the  Institute 
can  atlend  this  Meetiug. 

Tuesday,  May  10. 

11  a.m.  Conference  Third  Meeting,  Arthur 
Cates,  Member  of  Council,  in  the  chair.  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Papers  on  “ Quantities.” 

3 p.m.  Conference  Fourth  Meeting,  Charles 
Barry,  F.S.A  , Past  - President,  in  the  chair. 
Discussion  on  Architectural  Competitions, 
opened  by  the  Chairman. 

8 p.m.  Conference  Fifth  Meeting,  Charles 
Barry,  F.S.A.,  Past  - President,  in  the  chair. 
Discussion  on  Architectural  Competitions. 

Wednesday,  May  11. 

11  a.m.  Visit  to  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
by  the  kind  permission  of  George  E.  Street, 
R.A.,  F.S.A.,  Past  Vice-President. 

3 p.m.  Visit,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  to  his  residence, 
No.  2,  Holland  Park-road,  W. 

5 p.m.  Visit  to  the  new  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion, Brompton,  by  the  kind  permission  of  Matt. 
Wyatt,  Fellow. 

9 p.m.  Conversazione  at  the  Rooms  of  the 
Institute.  Admittance  by  invitation  only. 

Thursday,  May  12. 

11  a.m.  Visit  to  Lambeth  Potteries,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  For 
this  visit  applications  for  a special  ticket  must 
be  made  not  later  than  Tuesday,  May  10th,  to 
Cole  A.  Adams,  Fellow,  11,  Holden-terraoe, 
Grosvenor-gardens,  S.W. 

3 p.m.  Visit  to  Hertford  House,  Manchester- 
square,  where  Sir  Richard  Wallaoe,  Brrt., 
M.P.,  Hon.  Associate,  has  kindly  offered  to 
receive  members  of  the  Institute  and  their 
friends. 

8 p.m.  Conference  Sixth  Meeting,  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair.  Papers  on  Mural  Decoration, 
viz. “ Mural  Painting  and  the  Gambier  Parry 
Prooese,”  by  Ford  Madox  Brown  ; and  “ The 


Coloured  Decoration  of  Public  and  Piivate 
Buildings,”  by  John  D.  Crace.  Discussion 
thereon. 

The  date  of  the  conversazione  has  been  un- 
avoidably changed  from  Thursday  (as  announced) 
to  Wednesday.  This  alteration  has  compelled 
the  Council  to  modify  some  of  the  other  arrange- 
ments.  Conference  and  other  cards  will  be 
issued  to  members  next  week. 


PROVISION  FOR  SPREADING  DISEASE 
IN  WESTMINSTER. 

Under  the  signature  “ H.  C.  Burdett  ” ap. 
peared,  in  the  Times  newspaper  of  April  21st  a 
letter  which  can  only  be  naglected  at  the  peril 
of  those  concerned  : it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
at  the  public  peril.  It  referred  to  a subject  to 
which  we  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  done 
our  best  to  call  public  attention,  and  with 
regard  to  which  we  have  furnished  a Bpecial 
piece  of  engineering  information,  the  neglect 
of  which  up  to  this  time  has  been  nothing  short 
of  persistence  in  a course  of  almost  incon- 
ceivable temerity.  We  refer  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  certain  parts  of  Westminster,  and 
notably  of  the  Public  Offices.  Four  years  ago, 
the  writer  in  the  Times  says,  he  had  to  report  on 
this  subject.  Its  importance  has  been  recog- 
nised by  the  reports  of  a Royal  Commission 
and  of  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Sir  Richard  Cross,  we  are  told, 
suffered  so  severely  from  headache  during  his 
occupation  of  the  offices  provided  by  the  State 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  that  he  even  thought  of  abandoning 
them,  and  hiring  a more  healthy  site.  And  we 
are  not  left  to  general  statements.  Actual 
search  has  been  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  of  the  sewerage  arrangements  in  the 
incriminated  neighbourhood.  No  plan  of  the 
drains  exists.  Ten  trial  shafts  had  to  be  sunk, 
— as  if  by  the  explorers  of  Nineveh  or  of 
Jerusalem, — to  find  what  was  the  system  on 
which  the  health  or  even  the  life  of  the  Home 
Secretary  and  his  staff  was  depending.  The 
information  thus  acquired  seems  to  have  been 
placed  on  record,  but  that  is  all.  But  this  record 
affords  a very  alarming  warning  when  compared 
with  the  results  of  the  la9t  investigation.  In 
four  years, — if  the  measurements  are  correctly 
given,  and  refer  to  the  same  spots, — a sub- 
terranean zone  of  15  in.  of  sewage,  over  which 
our  public  business  is  carried  on,  had  in- 
creased to  a depth  of  24  in.  How  much  ill- 
ness, how  many  deaths,  how  mnch  inefficiency 
in  the  discharge  of  public  duty,  that  in- 
oieas  i in  the  store  of  pestilence-breeding  filth 
may  represent,  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. 

We  recall  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  the  un- 
sanitary state  of  so  important  a part  of  the 
metropolis  has  been  ascertainable  for  fifteen 
years  past.  In  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  the 
Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  which  was  published  in  1865, 
will  be  found  the  account  given  by  Sir  J.  W. 
Bazalgette  of  the  main  drainage  of  London.  We 
call  attention  to  plates  14  and  17,  which  illus- 
trate that  report.  Look  at  the  important  area 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Sloane-street,  on  the 
north  by  Knightsbridge,  Piccadilly,  and  the 
continuation  of  that  line  of  street ; and  on  the 
south  by  the  Thames.  We  need  not  trace  the 
district  at  this  moment  beyond  Somerset  House. 
The  whole  of  this  area  is  shown,  on  that  map, 
to  be  drained  by  the  no:  them  low-level  sewer. 
It  is  called  “ low-level.”  But  near  Chelsea 
Hospital  occurs  on  the  plan  the  word  “lift.” 
Turning  to  p.  298  of  the  volume,  wo  find  that 
“ a district  of  about  14£  square  miles,  forming 
the  western  suburb  of  London,  is  so  low  that  its 
sewage  has  to  be  lifted  at  Chelsea  a height  of 
17  ft.  6 in.,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  low-level 
sewer.  If,  now,  we  turn  to  plate  17,  we  see  what 
this  means.  We  have  in  that  plate  a cross 
section  of  Thames  Embankment,  subway,  and 
low-level  sewer.  Vertical  heights  are  not  given 
on  this  section  ; nor  is  the  scale  indicated, — as  it 
may  be  thought  for  obvious  reasons.  But,  if  we 
take  the  dimension  of  8 ft.  3 in.  given  as  the 
diameter  of  the  barrel-drain  called  the  “ low- 
level  sewer  ” for  our  guide  as  to  scale,  we  find 
the  centre  of  this  sewer  to  be  only  13  ft.  6 in. 
below  Trinity  high-water  mark.  On  the  21st  of 
January,  1878,  the  tide  ebbed  to  23  ft.  2 in. 
below  Trinity  high-water.  At  this  time,  there- 
fore, the  effect  of  the  lift,  and  of  the  high-level 
of  the  sewer  on  which  Westminster  depends  for 
its  drainage,  was  to  keep  back  in  the  drains  of 


the  district,  new  and  old,  a head  of  9 ft.  8 in.  of 
sewage  above  that  which  would  have  drained 
into  the  river  if  the  metropolitan  drainage  works 
had  not  been  executed. 

By  reference  to  Mylne’s  topographical  map  of 
London,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  contour  line  of 
10  ft.  above  Trinity  high  water  runs  to  the  north 
of  the  Mall,  round  to  the  west  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  down  by  Viotoria-road  towards  the 
Thames.  The  whole  of  the  included  district, — 
of  the  residential  importance  of  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  ppeak, — is  thus  on  a level  naturally 
less  than  10  ft.  above  high  water.  The 
effect  of  this  fact,  combined  with  that  of  the 
level  of  the  sewer,  was  made  manifest  in  the 
illness  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  nearly  ten  years  ag".  And  we  have  given 
accounts  of  the  precautions  which  have  since 
that  time  been  taken  to  effect,  by  pumping,  that 
drainage  of  the  area  of  Marlborough  House  for 
which  the  main  drainage  of  London  did  not 
provide.  Wtat  has  been  done  for  Marlborough 
House  has  to  be  done  for  the  entire  district.  If 
it  be  needful  to  drain  this  district  through  a 
sewer  at  12  ft.  or  14  ft.  above  low-water  level, 
it  is  palpably  necessary  to  have  a really  low- 
levei  sewer  for  the  collection  of  the  sewage 
and  drainage  of  the  foundations  of  the  houses, 
which  Bhould  be  emptied  by  a lift  of  its 
own,  or  allowed  to  run  into  the  system 
which  is  17  ft.  6 in.  lower  than  the  “low-level  ” 
se  ver. 

On  the  22nd  of  April  Mr.  John  Phillips,  for- 
merly chief  surveyor  to  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  gave  his  evidence  on  the 
same  subject.  He  claims  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  sanitary  reformers  now  living.  From 
1847  to  1851  he  did  good  service  to  the  public 
in  laying  bare  the  malconstruction  and  abomi- 
nable condition  of  the  metropolitan  drainage. 
He  says, — and  what  we  have  just  said  enforces 
the  truth  of  his  remarks, — that  the  sewers  in 
Whitehall,  iu  Westminster,  and  in  Belgravia 
are  little  other  than  elongated  cesspools.  “They 
stagnate,  and  would  choke  up  altogether  if  men 
were  not  sent  down  them  to  flush  and  clean  out 
the  filth.”  Mr.  Phillips  points  to  “readjustment 
of  the  level,”  as  well  as  to  due  proportion  between 
the  form  of  the  cross  section  of  the  sewers  aud 
the  work  to  be  done  by  them,  as  necessary  to 
make  these  sewers  self-cleansing.  As  to  the 
latter,  it  may  be  well  asked  why  the  form  of  a 
barrel-drain  was  adopted  for  the  “ low-level 
sewer”  ? But  we  question  whether  Mr.  Phillips 
is  aware  of  the  actual  facts,  as  above  stated,  as 
to  level.  We  feel  sure  that  the  residents  in  this 
water-logged  district  cannot  be  aware  of  them. 
That  the  kitchen  floors  of  many  parts  of  the 
district, — we  can  cite  Chapel-place  and  Charles- 
street,  for  instance, — were  but  a very  few  inches 
above  Trinity  high-water  mark  before  the  main 
drainage  was  taken  in  hand,  we  know  from  per- 
sonal experience.  Since  that  time,  the  level  of 
the  highest  floods  has  risen  by  more  than  2 ft. 
The  depth  of  the  old  sewers  and  drains,  below 
the  old  kitchen  floors,  may  differ  in  different 
houses.  So,  on  the  other  band,  will  the  height 
at  which  the  sewage  is  maintained  in  the  “ low- 
level  ” barrel-drain  vary.  But  that  there  is  a 
network  of  old  undrained  sewers,  for  which  no 
sanitary  provision  has  been  made,  will  be  evi- 
dent to  all  those  who  will  study  the  above-men- 
tioned facts.  If  the  Administration  and  the 
public  are  content  to  dwell  and  to  sleep  over 
these  “ elongated  cesspools,”  at  all  events  it 
cannot  be  said  in  future  that  they  do  so  because 
they  have  not  been  warned  of  their  existence. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  warning  may  not 
again  be  disregarded.  To  do  so  is  to  trifle  with 
pestilence. 


Old  London  Theatres. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Royal  Historical  Society,  held  at  22,  Albe- 
marle-street,  cn  the  21st,  a paper  “On  the 
History  of  Theatres  in  London,  from  their  first 
erection,  in  1576,  to  their  closing  in  1642,”  was 
read  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Fleay,  M.A.  The  author  had 
collected  numerous  isolated  facts  which  enabled 
him  to  assign  to  each  theatre,  during  this  period, 
the  companies  who  acted  in  them,  and  the  poets 
who  wrote  for  them.  He  maintained  that  the 
statements  made  in  Mr.  Collier’s  “Annals  of 
the  Stage  ” were  in  many  respects  erroneous. 
To  no  one  of  the  theatres  had  that  gentleman 
assigned  the  true  date  of  ifcs  original  building, 
and  in  many  cases  he  had  wrongly  distributed 
the  companies  who  gave  performances  in  them. 
Mr.  Fleay  also  vindicated  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  on  these  points  in  Howe’s  continua- 
tion of  S tow’s  Chronicle. 
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THE  LATE  WILLIAM  BURGES,  A.R.A. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Barges,  which,  as  all  our 
readers  will  have  heard,  took  place  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Melbury-road,  Kensington,  on  the  20th, 
has  sadly  and  unexpectedly  cut  short  a profes- 
sional life  which  it  might  have  been  hoped  had 
yet  many  years  to  run.  Mr.  Burges,  who  was 
born  in  London  in  1827,  was,  therefore,  but  fifty- 
three,  and  had  been  only  a few  weeks  before 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  an 
honour  which,  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
original  of  the  artistic  architects  of  his  day,  he 
well  merited. 

Mr.  Burges  was  the  son  of  a well-known  civil 
engineer,  and  was  educated  at  King’s  College, 
where  he  was  entered  in  1839,  and  in  1814 
he  became  pupil  of  Mr.  Blore,  the  Gothic  archi- 
tect, whose  name  is  now  scarcely  known  to  the 
general  public,  though  he  did  excellent  work 
considering  the  state  of  knowledge  of  Mediaeval 
architecture  in  his  day,  and  his  name  turns 
up  every  now  and  then,  as  in  the  present  case, 
aB  that  of  the  original  instructor  of  some  archi- 
tect of  eminenoe  belonging  to  the  present  gene- 
ration. In  1815,  1846,  and  1817,  Mr.  Barges 
occupied  himself  a good  deal  in  sketching  tours 
in  Sussex,  Lincolnshire,  and  Norfolk.  In  1849 
he  became  a member  of  Mr.  D.  Wya’t’s  staff, 
and  the  same  year  made  a tour  in  Normandy 
(not  so  general  a haunt  of  architects  then  as 
now),  which  probably  did  much  to  influence  his 
future  stjde  of  design,  in  which  he  always  leaned 
more  to  French  than  English  forms  of  work.  In 
1850  Normandy  was  revisited,  as  well  as  Bel- 
gium and  subsequently  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  a year  (1854)  in  France  and  Italy. 
He  must  have  been  exceedingly  catholic  in  his 
tastes  in  regard  to  sketching,  although  very  strict 
in  his  adherence  to  Gothic  in  practice,  for  we 
were  informed  by  a well-known  architect  whom 
he  had  invited  on  one  occasion  to  consult  his 
sketches  of  Renaissance  detail,  that  he  had  as 
good  a collection  of  sketches  of  that  class  as  if 
he  had  intended  to  make  a special  study  of  it.* 
In  1855  or  1856  he  gained,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Clutton,  the  first  premium  in  the  competi- 
tion for  Lille  Cathedral,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  also  occupied  wi'h  the  decoration  of  the 
Chapter-house  at  Salisbury,  finding  time  also 
for  a second  tour  in  Italy  in  the  same  year.  In 
1857  he  obtained  the  first  premium  for  the 
Memorial  Church  at  Constantinople,  concerning 
which  difficulties  afterwards  occurred.  Two  or 
three  years  later  he  was  occupied  on  Brisbane 
Cathedral,  the  restoration  of  Waltham  Abbey, 
and  on  one  or  two  ohurches.  The  competition  for 
tne  rebuilding  of  Cork  Cathedral,  two  or  three 
years  later,  resulted  in  the  selection  of  his 
design,  and  this  is  one  of  the  buildings  which 
has  given  him  the  most  reputation,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  his  style  of  working.  In 
1865  he  entered  on  the  connexion  with  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  as  architect  of  Cardiff  Castle 
and  its  accessory  buildings,  in  relation  to 
which  also  his  name  became  much  talked  of, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  work  on  which  his 
reputation  with  the  public  rests  more  than  on 
any  other  single  structure.  We  should  have 
mentioned  that  shortly  before  this  he  had  under- 
taken the  decoration  of  Worcester  College 
Chapel,  in  which  he  took  much  interest;  about 
which  a word  mote  presently. 

The  Art.  School  at  Bombay  was  one  of  his 
later  works,  and  not  long  after  he  published  a 
rather  remarkable  volume  of  architectural 
sketches,  very  different  in  style  from  most 
architectural  sketch-books,  and  which  excited  a 
good  deal  of  attention  and  some  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  their  author’s  mode  of  sketching 
and  representing  details.  In  1S72  his  designs 
and  model  for  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  were 
the  central  objects  of  interest  in  the  archi- 
tectural  room  at  the  Royal  Academy.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  engaged  in  designs  for 
Hartford  College,  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
following  year  in  another  educational  building 
nearer  home, — the  Ripon  Grammar  School.  In 
18/0  he  commenced  his  house  in  Melbury-road 
which  he  made  a kind  of  architectural  shrine’ 
illustrating  his  own  ideas  of  domestic  architec- 
ture, and  in  which,  besides  elaborately  decorat- 
ing the  interior,  he  collected  a number  of  objects 
of  artistic  interest,  in  many  cases  designed  by 
himself.  Worcester  College  Hall  was  another 
work  of  the  same  period.  In  addition  may  be 
mentioned  the  churches  at  Studley  and  Skelton. 

Mr.  Burges  also  made  many  designs  for  fumi- 
ture  and  other  decorative  work,  in  which  he 


exhibited  great  originality  and  variety  in  the 
treatment  of  detail,  with,  perhaps,  too  great  a 
tendency  to  eccentricity  at  times.* 

Mr.  Burges  was  an  occasional  contributor  of 
papers  and  lectures  to  the  proceedings  of  archi- 
tectural societies.  In  December,  1858,  he  read 
a paper  at  the  Architectural  Museum  on  “ The 
Conventional  Ornament  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury.” This  paper  was  printed  in  extenso  in 
the  Builder  for  1859,  pp.  8-10,  accompanied  by 
an  engraved  sheet  of  illustrations  drawn  by  its 
author.  In  November,  1860,  he  contributed  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  a paper  on  “ Architectural 
Drawing,”  which  will  be  found  in  our  volume 
for  that  year  (pp.  748-751).  In  1862  he 
delivered  a lecture  on  “ Pagan  Art  ” at  the 
Architectural  Exhibition.  This  lecture  was 
reported  by  us  at  the  time  (see  p.  368  of  our 
v )lume  for  1862).  In  May,  1867,  he  read  an 
interesting  paper  to  the  members  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association  on  ‘‘Our  Future  Architecture,” 
printed  in  the  volume  of  the  Builder  for  that 
year  (pp.  385-87).  His  next  paper  read  before 
the  Association  was  in  December,  1875.  It  was 
" On  Things  in  General,”  and  was  published  on 
pp.  1145-46  of  our  volume  for  that  year;  in 
it  Mr.  Burges  treated  of  “ The  Present  State  of 
the  Art  of  Architecture,”  of  “The  Institute,” 
and  of  “ Prospects  of  Future  Progress.”  In 
replying  to  some  remarks  made  in  the  discus- 
sion which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper, 
he  said,  as  reported  by  us  in  vol.  xxxiv.  (1876), 

p.  18:  — 


* In  our  next  we  shall  give  a facsimile  of  one  of  his 
deal  go  s in  that  style. 


“ As  to  the  question  of  Gothic  u.  Classic,  if  by  ‘Classic 
were  meant  Greek,  or  even  if  Roman  were  meant,  he 
would  take  off  his  hat  to  it,— although  even  the  best 
Roman  was  had  enough.  But  what  was  ordinarily  meant 
by  ‘Classic’  was  the  vilest  Renaissance  of  George  III.’s 
time.  No  ; he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  thirteenth- 
century  beliel,  aud  in  that  belief  he  intended  to  die.  As 
to  working  in  two  6tyles,  a man  could  never  work  in  two 
styles  equally  well.  Eclecticism,  whether  in  architecture 
or  language,  would  only  result  in  a farrago.  Indeed, 

‘ Queen  Anue  ’ might  almost  be  called  ‘ negro-laDguage.’  ” 
These  observations,  and  others  in  his  paper, 
show  pretty  well  what  his  views  were  on  the 
“ Queen  Anne  ” mode.  Curiously  enough,  he 
was  announced  as  the  reader  of  the  paper  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
to  be  held  on  the  13th  proximo,  and  had  choseu 
for  his  subject  none  other  than  “ Queen  Anne 
Architecture.”  Many  who  read  these  words 
will  have  been  looking  forward  with  lively 
anticipations  to  hearing  the  good-humoured 
sallies  with  which  he  would,  without  doubt,  have 
twitted  the  adherents  of  “ Queen  Anne,” — 
anticipations,  sad  to  say,  never  to  be  realised, 
To  the  proceedings  of  the  Fourth  General 
Conference  of  Architects,  held  in  1876,  Mr. 
Burges  contributed  an  interesting  paper  on 
“ The  Importance  of  Greek  Art  and  Literature 
to  the  Practice  of  Gothic  Architecture,”  which 
is  printed  in  extenso  in  our  volume  for  that  year 
(pp.  619-20).  Mr.  Burges  also  published  a 
volume  on  Westminster  Abbey  and  a volume 
of  Lectures  on  Art- Workmanship. 

The  place  whioh  Mr.  Burges  has  taken  among 
contemporary  architects  has  been  an  unusual 
one,  not  only  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
abilities,  but  in  regard  to  one  point  to  which, 
in  the  interests  of  what  may  be  called  the 
highest  morality  of  the  profession,  we  wish 
to  draw  special  attention.  He  has  been 
honourably  distinguished  by  a characteristic 
which  we  regret  has  not  found  more  ex- 
amples among  those  of  the  first  order  of 
ability  in  the  ranks  of  modern  English  archi- 
tecture, viz.,  in  his  obviously  strong  feeling  as 
to  the  importance  of  making  his  work  really 
and  in  every  sense  his  own  work,  and  not  carry- 
ing out  more  thau  he  could  give  his  own  per- 
sonal attention  to  ai)d  produce  as  his  own 
personal  design.  We  roferred  in  passing  to  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  decoration  of 
Worcester  College  Chapel.  We  alluded  to  this 
because  we  happen  to  have  under  his  own  hand 
his  remarks  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  work 


* The  following  illustrations  of  filr.  Burges’s  works 
have  been  published  in  the  Builder,  viz. ; — 

Vol.  xv.  (1857),  Memorial  Church  Constantinople.— 
view  and  plan,  pp.  150,  151. 

Vol.  xvi  (1858),  Design  for  a Fountain  for  Gloucester 
p.  374. 

Vol.  xviii.  (1860),  Works  of  Reparation  at  Waltham 
Abbey  Church,  p.  73. 

Vol.  xxi.  (1863),  Cathedral  of  St.  Fin  Barre,  Cork 

view  and  plan,  pp.  350,  351. 

Vol.  xxiv.  (1866),  Warehouse  in  Upper  Thames-street,— 
view,  p.  851. 

Vol.  xxv.  (1867),  Design  for  New  Law  Courts,— plan, 
p.  90;  view,  p.  311. 

Vol.  xxxi.  (1873),  Design  for  St.  Mary’s  Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, — interior  view,  p.  227. 

Vol.  xxxvi.  (1878),  Skelton  Church,  near  Ripon,— view 
and  plan,  pp.  63,  65. 


was  carried  out.  In  a letter  to  the  conductor 
of  this  journal,  dated  May  7th,  1866,  he  said,— 
“ I designed  everything  in  the  chapel,  and  I 
made  full-sized  drawings  for  the  lectern  and 
candelabra.  Mr.  Jacquet,  of  Stanford-street, 
Vauxhall  Bridge-road,  executed  all  but  the 
sculpture.  The  latter  was  done  by  Mr.  Nicholla, 
of  Hercules-buildings,  Lambeth,  under  my 
direction.  He  also  executed  the  four  statues  of 
the  Evangelists.  I did  not  make  drawings  of 
the  sculpture,  but  I supervised  it.  Both  the 
candelabra  and  lectern  were  drawn  out  full  size 
by  my  own  hands.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  work, 
in  the  coloured  part  I made  careful  sketches 
to  £-in.  scale  of  the  colour  and  ornaments,  and 
corrected  the  full-6ized  ones  when  drawn  out  by 
the  decorator.  We  spent  about  3,000Z.  in  all. 
The  mosaic  for  altar-piece  is  in  progress,  and  I 
conld  have  a mosaic  for  the  rest  of  the  pave- 
ment, bat  I rather  think  a marble  pavement 
will  be  better.” 

Probably  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Burges’s  manner  of  working  will  be  aware  that 
this  extent  of  personal  work  with  his  own 
hands,  and  of  careful  supervision  of  every  detail 
as  it  proceeded,  was  nothing  beyond  his  usual 
degree  of  care  and  attention  to  everything  he 
undertook.  Mr.  Burges  had  nothing  like  the 
extended  practice  of  some  of  his  distinguished 
contemporaries,  but  we  believe  he  could  honeBtly 
say  that  whatever  he  did  was  his  own,  and  bore 
the  impress  of  his  own  personal  design  and  taste. 
In  carrying  out  work  in  this  way,  it  appears 
that  there  is  far  more  of  real  architectural  art 
likely  to  be  produced  than  in  carrying  out  an 
immense  number  of  buildings  with  the  help  of  a 
numerous  staff  of  draughtsmen  wbo  have 
acquired  the  style  of  the  office  in  which  they 
work  ; a system  which  must  iuevitably  lead,  as 
it  has  led  in  many  instances,  to  work  being  done 
in  a eemi-meohanical  mamier,  up  to  a general 
level  of  excellence  perhaps,  but  not  with  the 
interest  and  variety  which  can  only  arise  from 
work  which  represents  individual  thought  and 
individual  design.  And  in  regard  to  this  feature 
in  Mr.  Burges’s  character  and  practice  as  an 
architect,  we  would  hold  out  his  example  to  the 
younger  arpirants  in  the  profession,  and  say, 

“ Go  thou  and  do  likewise.”  It  is  not  the  way 
to  make  a great  deal  of  money,  but  it  is  the 
way  to  be  really  an  architectural  artist,  and  to 
produce  woi’k  which  you  can  look  back  upon 
with  satisfaction. 

The  general  character  of  Mr.  Bargee’s  work 
is  marked,  as  we  observed,  by  a strong  prefer- 
ence for  forms  based  on  French  Gothic, — so 
strong  as  to  give  to  his  buildings  a character 
rather  at  variance  with  English  architectural 
feeling.  For  this  reason  he  would  not,  we 
should  say,  have  made  a good  “ restorer  he 
could  not  have  kept  his  own  idiosyncrasies  of 
taste  in  the  background  sufficiently.  This,  we 
think,  is  apparent  in  his  treatment  of  the  east 
end  of  Waltham  Abbey,  which  we  could  not 
legard  as  a success,  and  which  does  not  seem  at 
all  to  belong  to  its  position.  For  a somewhat 
similar  reason  we  could  not  regard  his  design 
for  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  as  successful, 
notwithstanding  the  unquestionable  ability  and 
conscientious  thought  and  study  which  it  evinced. 

He  could  not  throw  himself  into  a style  the 
details  of  which  he  disliked,  nor  even  into  any- 
thing really  consonant  with  the  genius  loci.  As 
a compromise  between  his  own  inherently 
Mediaeval  tastes,  and  the  obvious  necessity  of 
harmonising  his  scheme  to  some  extent  with 
the  architecture  of  St.  Paul's,  he  fell  back  on 
Byzantine  elements  of  design.  But  his  design 
would  have  clashed  with  the  real  architectural 
feeling  of  the  cathedral,  and  had  it  been  carried 
out  he  would  have  made  a quasi-Byzantine 
interior  to  a thoroughly  Renaissance  building. 
The  work  would  have  been,  evidently  was,  in 
fact,  in  the  models  and  drawings,  fall  of  power 
and  effectiveness  in  itself,  but  we  cannot 
believe  the  result  wonld  have  been  approved  by 
any  who  feel  the  importance  of  architectural 
consistency  of  style  and  feeling ; and  this  con- 
clusion we  felt  compelled  to  express  when  the 
models  and  drawings  were  exhibited. 

In  Mr.  Burges’s  designs  for  original  buildings 
the  marked  characteristics  were  force  and  mas- 
siveness of  general  style  and  composition,  com- 
bined with  great  picturesqueness  of  detail.  His 
Law  Courts  design  was  a remarkable  example  of 
this.  It  was  too  square, — we  might  have  almost 
said,  too  grim  aud  stern, — in  its  general  aepeot, 
and  strongly  feudal  in  character ; but  the  treat- 
mentof  the  detail  bore  the  impress  of  great  power, 
and  a contempt  for  everything  slight  or  filagree 
in  style.  It  would  have  been  a building  which 
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no  one  could  have  Been  without  being  impressed 
by  it,  though  most  spectators  might  have  felt 
that  it  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  intents  and 
associations  belonging  to  modern  law  courts. 
In  his  Cork  Cathedral,  the  French  style  which 
he  adopted  seemed  not  out  of  keeping  with  the 
stern  character  belonging  to  the  few  remains  of 
ancient  Irish  architecture,  and,  in  the  interior,  it 
is  a very  grandly  and  massively  treated  cathedral. 
This  same  feeling  for  stern  simplicity  of  general 
composition  characterised  smaller  and  leBS  im- 
portant works  equally.  We  were  struck  with 
it  particularly  in  some  of  the  drawings  of  (if 
wo  remember  rightly)  the  stable  buildings  for 
Cardiff,  which  were  in  the  architectural  room  of 
the  Academy  one  year,  and  whioh  were  as 
different  from  the  kind  of  tame  “dove-cot” 
character  habitually  given  to  buildings  of  this 
class  in  England  as  anything  could  be,  and  yet 
appeared  in  no  way  out  of  keeping  with  their 
use  and  position.  Indeed,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  Bay  chat  Mr.  Burges’s  domestic  archi- 
tecture, on  a large  or  small  scale,  was  his 
greatest  Buccess.  He  removed  this  class  of 
architecture,  in  his  treatment  of  it,  entirely 
above  the  commonplace  of  house  - building 
(notably  so  in  his  own  house),  and  made  it  an 
opportunity  for  the  richest  effects  of  internal 
decoration,  in  which,  where  he  was  not  cramped 
by  considerations  of  expense,  he  shrank  from  no 
amount  of  richness  and  elaboration.  Some  of  the 
drawings  of  interiors  at  Cardiff  which  have  been 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  will  occur  to  every 
one  as  examples  of  this.  In  his  designs  for 
furniture  we  have  thought  that  he  was  often  too 
indifferent  to  outline  and  too  dependent  on  colour 
for  his  effects,  and  that  the  colour  was  often  too 
strong.  Mr.  Burge3  suffered  from  weak  sight, 
and,  since  the  effect  of  personal  peculiarities  of 
vision  on  the  estimate  of  colour  has  been  can- 
vassed a good  deal  by  scientific  writers  on  art 
lately,  we  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for  the 
suggestion  that  possibly  his  own  colour  schemes 
may  not  have  appeared  so  strong  to  him  as  they 
did  to  others.  Except  as  to  this  question  of 
relative  foroe  or  subordination  of  colour  to  the 
effect  of  the  whole,  however,  he  was  a master  of 
the  use  of  colour,  and  knew  how  to  produce  his 
oolour-harmonies  without  falling  back  on  dull 
and  neutral  tones,  or,  as  he  once  Baid' sarcas- 
tically in  a paper  read  at  an  architectural 
meeting,  “ putting  a background  of  dirt  ” as  a 
ground  for  the  principal  colours.  Colour  with 
him  was  colour,  and  not  neutral  shades;  only 
there  was,  perhaps,  a little  too  much  of  it  some- 
times to  allow  sufficient  repose  for  the  eye. 

Of  Mr.  Burges’s  thorough  earnestness  in  what 
he  did,  and  his  close  study  of  his  art,  there  can 
be  no  question.  The  volume  of  “ Sketches  ” we 
alluded  to  above  was  a striking  instance  of  this. 
They  were  not  pretty  sketches;  some  people 
called  them  ugly ; but  they  were  sketches  made 
with  the  intention  of  getting  at  the  heart  of  the 
detail  that  was  sketched,  finding  out  how  and 
why  it  was  made, — sketches  which  were  not 
fair-weather  work,  but  made,  as  he  said  in  his 
preface,  often  on  the  top  of  ladders,  with 
stumps  of  pencil,  on  paper  wet  with  rain  and 
held  down  against  the  wind  (we  quote  from 
memory,  but  that  was  the  purport  of  the 
words).  They  were  drawn  for  publication 
in  an  equally  downright  and  almost  defiant 
contempt  of  architectural  prettiness,  and  to  any 
but  architects  were  hardly  comprehensible ; but 
they  form  a most  characteristic  record  of  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  their  author,  in  whom  we  have 
to  regret  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  original  and 
earnest  of  modern  architectural  artists. 

The  funeral  took  plaoe  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
at  Norwood  Cemetery,  and  was  attended  by 
Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan  (brother-in-law),  Mr.  John 
Chappie  (of  Mr.  Burges’s  office),  Mr.  J.  H. 
Christian  (executor),  and  a large  number  of 
architects  and  artists,  including  Mr.  Street, 
R.A. ; Mr.  Pearson,  R.A. ; Mr.  Waterhouse, 
A.R.A.;  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon;  Mr.  Somers  Clarke; 
Mr.  Horace  Jones ; Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  R.A. ; and 
Mr.  Marcus  Stone,  A.R.A.  Several  of  the  olerks 
of  works  aBd  tradesmen  who  had  been  engaged 
on  Mr.  Burges’s  works  were  also  present. 


In  consequenoe  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Barges, 
no  chimes  were  rung  out  on  Sunday  last  at 
St.  Fin  Barr’s  Cathedral,  Cork.  At  the  after- 
noon service,  the  Lord  Bishop  delivered  a brief 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said : — A life 
had  passed  away  daring  the  past  week  which 
they  were  all,  perhaps,  made  intimately  con- 
nected with.  It  was  to  him,  personally,  a great 
shook  to  receive  into  his  hand  the  message  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Burges.  As  they  looked  at  the 


noble  building,  they  were  reminded  of  that 
gifted  man.  It  was  a solemn  thought  that  the 
creating  mind  is  now  at  rest,  that  no  more 
work  will  be  done  by  the  genius  who,  before 
one  stone  of  that  magnificent  cathedral  was 
laid,  planned  it  all,  and  saw  it  in  his  own  mind. 
Many  a criticism  was  passed  in  the  early  stage 
of  his  work  on  the  skill  and  power  of  the 
architect,  and  he  (his  lordship)  found  that  of 
the  numbers  of  people  who  from  time  to  time 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  visited 
that  church,  those  who  knew  most  of  archi- 
tecture,— those  who  had  seen  the  works  of 
great  men  in  other  lands, — most  admired  the 
proportions  and  the  beauty  of  that  cathedral 
He  never  met  a professional  man  more 
thoroughly  conscientious  in  his  work,  or  more 
anxious  about  the  detail  of  every  part,  whether 
of  the  structure  or  ornamentation  of  the  build- 
ing,— a conscientiousness  which  led  him  also, 
although  his  work  was  expensive,  to  tell  before- 
hand the  cost,  so  that  he  might  not  lead  un- 
wittingly those  who  trusted  in  him  into  any 
expense  greater  than  was  expected.  The  cathe- 
dral shows  unity  in  all  its  parts,  as  the  result  of 
the  work  of  one  mind,  and  now  that  he  was 
gone  it  would  stand  as  a monument  to  his 
memory.  


THE  RICHMOND  EXHIBITION. 

This  exhibition,  which  comprises  a Loan  Fine 
Art  and  an  Industrial  section,  was  opened  on 
Wednesday,  April  20tb,  with  great  dclat  by 
H.lt.H.  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  and  has  since  been 
attended  by  a large  number  of  visitors.  Even 
in  these  days,  when  exhibitions  are  plentiful 
as  blackberries,  and  many  people  are  apt  to  be- 
come a little  tired  of  them,  the  Richmond  un- 
dertaking stands  out  in  a rather  special  manner, 
and  has  some  distinct  attributes  of  its  own.  Up 
to  a certain  point  in  the  preparations,  many 
objections  were  raised  to  it,  the  chief  one  being 
that  Richmond  was  too  near,  and  too  much  a 
part  of,  London,  to  offer  any  chance  of  success; 
also  that  the  little  town,  though  largely  asso- 
ciated with  royalty,  was  not  so  with  industrial 
pursuits,  and,  therefore,  that  portion  of  the 
exhibition  must  be  a failure.  There  was  a good 
deal  of  reason  for  this  anticipation,  for  although 
Richmond  possesses  a fair  all-roDnd  local  trade, 
she  certainly  has  no  specific  industries  and  no 
numerous  class  of  skilled  artisans.  The  work- 
men, moreover,  showed  no  great  interest  in  the 
affair,  and  betrayed  no  particular  desire  for  im- 
provement, one  of  the  excuses  alleged  being, 
that  as  the  exhibition  was  open  to  all  comers, 
the  things  sent  in  by  London  specialists  would 
naturally  take  away  all  chance  from  the  looal 
efforts. 

The  promoters,  however,  were  not  dismayed 
by  this  unsatisfactory  attitude,  and  relied,  at  all 
events,  on  being  able  to  arrange  for  an  attrac- 
tive Fine  Art  section.  Riohmond  and  her 
neighbours  in  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  such  as 
Twickenham,  Kingston,  Surbiton,  Morfclake, 
Coombe,  and  other  places,  are  exceedingly  rich 
in  worlis  of  art  of  various  kinds,  and  the  confi- 
dence which  was  reposed  in  the  liberality  of  the 
owners  and  possessors  of  pictures  and  curiosities 
has  been  amply  justified  by  the  result.  The 
Industrial  section,  too,  has  proved  far  more 
successful  than  was  anticipated,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  there  being  nearly  1,000  exhibitors, 
out  of  whom  between  500  and  600  are  looal. 
The  exhibition,  which  will  remain  open  until 
May  7th,  is  located  at  the  AsBembly-rooms 
of  the  Castle  Hotel,  which  has  been  most  gene- 
rously granted , free  of  cost, by  Mr.Tod-Heatley,the 
owner  of  the  premises ; and  in  the  farther  one 
of  these  two  beautiful  rooms,  the  Fine  Art  Exhi- 
bits, and  in  the  other,  the  Industrial,  have  been 
admirably  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cundall,  whose 
name  has  been  long  known  as  the  responsible  au- 
thority in  charge  of  the  British  Section  of  the 
Exhibition  buildings  at  Vienna  and  Philadelphia. 
South  Kensington  contributes  most  liberally 
some  half-dozen  cases  of  electrotype  plate,  old 
glass,  enamels,  pottery,  and  Indian  brocadeB ; 
and  Messrs.  Elkington  follow  suit  with  a fine 
selection  of  their  repoussd  and  cloisonnie  work. 
The  principal  exhibitors  of  pictures  are  Mr.  H. 
G.  Bohn,  who  sends  a most  interesting  collection 
by  Hogarth,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  Morland,  Old 
Stone,  Marlow,  and  Wilson,  together  with  Sir 
William  Ross’s  miniatures  of  the  Royal  family. 
Amongst  the  more  notable  paintings  are  works 
by  Landseer,  Leslie,  Marks,  Ward  (an  unfinished 
picture  upon  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time 
of  his  death),  Danby,  Linnell,  Herring,  Whymper, 
Lewis,  Turner,  &c.  There  are  also  a portrait  of 


James  II.  by  Sir  G.  Kneller;  Gainsborough’s 
“ Blue  Boy,”  contributed  by  Mrs.  Freake  ; and 
a portrait  of  “Nell  Gwyn,”  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 
The  landscapes  and  drawings  comprise  a very 
interesting  seiies  (from  different  collections)  of 
views  of  Old  Richmond,  by  Marlow,  Nasmyth, 
Holland,  Hogarth,  and  others;  and  show  us 
what  the  ground  plan  (so  to  speak)  of  Royal 
Richmond  was  before  modern  requirements 
covered  it  with  houses.  It  must  be  confessed 
that,  looking  at  the  exceptional  natural  beauties 
with  which  Richmond  is  gifted,  the  builders  of 
the  last  twenty  years  have  done  their  best  to 
spoil  them ; and,  although  there  are  many  nice 
and  fairly  pretty  houses  to  be  found  here  and 
there,  the  general  effect  of  modern  Richmond  is 
that  of  sad  suburban  mediocrity,  without 
character  and  without  taste.  Nor  is  the  nuisance 
come  to  an  end ; for,  although  (unhappily)  the 
Hill  cannot  be  spoilt  more  than  it  already  is, 
fresh  lines  of  houses  are  springing  up  in 
the  more  level  parts  of  the  town,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  Mortlake-road, — and  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  pleasant  fields  aud 
garden  at  Sheen  will  soon  fall  victims  to  the 
nineteenth-century  building  speculator.  Re- 
curring to  the  Exhibition,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  the  Industrial  Section 
Bhows  much  that  is  worthy  of  notice, 
particularly  in  the  carving  and  modelling 
and  objects  of  artistic  workmanship.  Putting 
aside  the  eccentricities  of  genius,  such  as  ex- 
hibits of  a model  of  a field-battery  made  from 
beef  bones  of  the  soldiers’  rations,  or  a walking- 
stick  composed  of  newspapers,  there  is  a steady 
and  well-marked  advance  in  the  matter  of 
design  and  taste,  and  although  some  of  the  most 
elaborate  articles  are  sent  by  London  workmen, 
the  contributions  of  the  locality  are  very 
creditable.  Amongst  the  latter,  Mr.  Hutt , of 
Richmond,  is  conspicuous  for  his  invention  for 
curing  smoky  ohimneys,  a wind-guard,  and  a 
new  meohanical  blind  ; and  Mr.  Pennington  for 
a series  of  baths  and  lavatories.  A notable 
feature  in  the  artistic  devices  (B)  is  the  exhibit 
of  Mr.  Duppa-Crotch,  in  the  shape  of  a case 
containing  silver  clasp,  pendant,  teaspoons,  and 
rings,  hammered  and  home  made,  also  one  of 
spoons  and  salt-cellars,  beaten  out  of  old  dollars. 
The  ornamentation  is  Danish  in  character,  and 
the  fineness  of  the  workmanship  is  remarkable. 
There  is  some  excellent  work  in  Class  V. 
(wood-carving  and  turnery),  to  which  Mr.  Au- 
monier  contributes  some  oak  pilasters  and 
panels  ; and  Messrs.  Halloway,  carved  chimney- 
pieces  and  Chippendale  chairs.  The  number  of 
exhibitors  in  textile  fabrics  and  fancy  work  is 
very  large,  and  embraces  every  variety  of 
skilful  fingership,  from  a plain  pair  of  knitted 
cuffs  to  the  most  elaborate  imitation  lace.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  too,  that  the  Loan  depart- 
ment contains  many  valuable  exhibits  of  point 
and  other  laces,  together  with  some  very  rich 
old-fashioned  embroideries  in  silk  aud  satin. 
A hand-worked  counterpane,  in  colours  and  gold, 
of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  from 
Thrybergh  Park,  Cumberland,  sent  by  Mrs. 
Fullerton,  is  a beautiful  example  of  what  our 
great-great:grandmothers  could  do.  The  judges 
of  this  department,  who  are  Lady  Charlotte 
Schreiber  and  Lady  Marian  Alford,  had  their 
hands  tolerably  full,  as  far  as  the  plethora  of 
needlework  indicates.  Musical  art  is  repre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Hill  & Son,  who  have  gene- 
rously built  a very  pretty  organ  specially  for 
the  occasion,  on  which  recitals  are  daily  given 
by  the  organists,  amateur  and  professional,  of 
the  neighbourhood ; by  Mr.  Timberley,  a builder, 
of  Surbiton,  who  has  sent  a small  chancel  organ, 
entirely  his  own  workmanship, — case,  pipes, 
and  decorations,  and  although  it  would  net  be 
fair  to  compare  it  with  the  work  of  professed 
organ-builders,  it  is  well  worthy  of  special 
mention.  Messrs.  Brinsmead  show  one  of  their 
grand  pianos,  with  sostenute  pedal,  and  which, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  is  worthy  in  tone  and 
appearance  of  the  house  from  whioh  it  comes. 


The  Plumbers’  Company. — At  a quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  the  Plumbers’  Company, 
held  on  the  25th  inst.,  present  the  Master,  W. 
Digby  Seymour,  Q.C.,  LL.D. ; Mr.  Charles  Hud- 
son, IVardeo  ; Mr.  Samuel  Tilly,  Renter  WardeD  ; 
and  Messrs.  Dent,  Shaw,  Cook,  and  Taylor, 
assistants;  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Shaw,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Dent,  and  unanimously  carried  : — “ That 
the  company  do  contribute  the  annual  sum  of 
50Z.  in  aid  of  the  object  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Technical  Education,  fora  period  of  five  years.’ 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  APPLIED  TO 
BUILDINGS. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

A paper,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract, 
on  “Electric  Lighting  applied  to  Buildings,”  was 
read  by  Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.,  Associate,  at  the 
meeting  of  this  Institute  on  Monday  evening  last. 

The  author  commenced  by  observing  that  an 
architect  was  nowadays  compelled  to  have  a 
much  wider  range  of  knowledge  than  would 
have  sufficed  for  him  a generation  or  two  ago. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  scientific 
subjects,  as  no  one  could  tell  how  industrial 
arts  or  manufactures  might  be  afEected  by 
scientific  discoveries.  Hence  an  architect  was 
bound  to  take  an  interest  in  such  subjects  as 
soon  as  they  appeared  likely  to  have  a practical 
bearing  on  his  work.  Electric  lighting  was  pre- 
cisely such  a subject,  and  the  object  of  this  paper 
would  be  to  show  how  the  architect  might  hope 
to  take  advantage  of  the  discovery  in  his  build- 
ings and  use  it  with  success.  The  main  divisions 
of  the  subject  would  be  the  following : — 

1.  The  means  of  producing  the  electricity. 

2.  The  various  systems  of  electric  lighting 
in  practical  use. 

3.  The  effects  and  advantages  of  the  light. 

4.  The  cost  of  producing  it. 

After  giving  a Bhort  history  of  the  invention, 
and  describing  the  first  discovery  by  Davy  of 
the  light  between  carbon  points,  Mr.  Slater 
showed  that  so  long  as  batteries  offered  the  only 
means  of  producing  the  electricity,  the  cost  of 
the  eleotric  light  was  practically  prohibitive, 
and  for  many  years  it  remained  nothing  but  a 
striking  and  beautiful  experiment.  Faraday’s 
discovery  of  induced  magnetism  in  1830  was  a 
great  step  in  advance,  and  this  led  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  electro- motor  machines  of  Nollet  and 
Holmos,  which  were  speedily  utilised  for  the 
production  of  the  electric  light  for  coast  illu- 
mination ; these  machines  were  called  magneto- 
electric, and  in  their  construction  permanent 
steel  magnets  were  used.  The  more  recent 
machines  were  of  the  type  called  dynamo- 
electric,  in  which  permanent  magnets  were 
replaced  by  small  electro  - magnets,  and  the 
invention  of  these  machines  was  the  result  of 
the  discovery  made  in  1867  by  Dr.  Werner 
Siemens,  Sir  C.  Wheatstone,  and  Mr.  Varley 
simultaneously,  that  feeble  currents  could  be 
induced  in  a coil  of  wire  by  the  residual  mag- 
netism in  any  piece  of  soft  iron  that  had  ouce 
been  magnetised,  and  that  such  currents  could 
be  made  to  re-act  on  the  iron,  and  thus  again  on 
the  coil,  until  they  gradually  augmented  the 
strength  of  the  magnetic  field,  and  with  it  the 
intensity  of  the  current  in  the  coil  until  it 
reached  a very  high  pitch.  After  alluding  to 
the  various  dynamo. machines  which  had  been 
invented,  and  stating  that  the  two  most  exten- 
sively used  in  this  country  were  the  Siemens 
and  the  Gramme,  Mr.  Slater  gave  a general 
account  of  the  latter,  which  was  illustrated  by 
diagrams.  The  Brush  machine  was  then 
referred  to  as  being  oapable  of  sustaining  as 
many  as  sixteen  lights  in  one  circuit ; while  the 
Biirgin,  though  the  last  invented,  appeared 
likely  to  beoome  a formidable  rival  to  the 
Gramme.  Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  it  was  necessary  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  best  and  cheapest  means  of  obtaining 
the  motive  power  for  driving  the  electrical 
machines,  and  a comparison  was  instituted 
between  water-power,  steam,  and  gas. 

With  reference  to  the  seoond  part  of  his  sub- 
ject, the  author  remarked  that  the  various 
systems  of  eleotric  lighting  could  be  broadly 
divided  into  two  groups,— the  arc-light  systems 
and  the  incandescent  systems,  while  these  also 
in  turn  could  each  be  divided  into  two  branches, 
viz.,  the  systems  of  using  arc  lighting  alternating 
currents,  and  those  using  continuous  currents ; 
and  the  quasi-incaudescent,  and  the  incandescent 
proper.  The  Jablochkoff  lamp  was  selected  for 
description  as  using  alternating  currents;  and 
the  Crompton  regulator-lamp  as  using  con- 
tinuous currents,  which  description  would  apply, 
with  slight  variations,  to  the  other  regulator- 
lamps,  such  as  the  Serrin,  Brush,  Siemens,  &c. 
The  necessity  of  burning  good  carbons  was  then 
alluded  to,  and  reference  made  to  the  various 
makers.  Of  the  quasi-incandescent  lamps,  the 
Werdermann  was  described,  but  it  was  stated 
that  till  quite  recently  the  applications  of  this 
Bystem  had  been  so  few  that  it  could  hardly  be 
said  to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  a lamp 
invented  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Joel  had  been  brought 
into  public  notice,  which  was  a vast  improve- 


ment on  anything  that  had  previously  been  done 
in  this  system  of  lighting.  The  peculiar  feature 
of  this  lamp  was  that  one  of  the  electrodes  was 
of  copper.  This  lamp  was  superior  in  brilliancy 
to  any  of  the  incandescent  lamps,  and  almost 
equally  steady ; while  its  mechanism  was  such 
that  any  one  could  handle  it  without  difficulty 
or  risk.  A number  of  the  lamps  could  be  burnt 
in  one  circuit.  It  had,  however,  the  drawback 
of  being  rather  wasteful  of  current.  The 
principal  incandescent  systems  were  then 
alluded  to,  viz., — those  of  Edison,  Sawyer-Mann, 
Lane-Fox,  and  Swan,  and  Mr.  Slater  observed, 
after  paying  a warm  tribute  of  admiration  to 
the  inventive  genius  displayed  in  many  forms 
by  the  mechanician  of  Menlo  Park  (Edison), 
that  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  his 
admirers  were  unable  to  restrain  within  due 
limits  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  achieve- 
ments had  inspired  them,  as  there  was  certainly 
no  real  reason  for  the  most  extraordinary  depre- 
ciation of  gas-shares  whioh  ensued  upon  the 
receipt  of  various  telegrams  from  America 
reporting  the  success  which  had  attended  Mr. 
Edison’s  experiments.  The  lamp  selected  for 
detailed  description  was  the  one  invented  by 
Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  and  its  simplicity, 
steadiness,  and  cheapness,  were  pointed  out,  the 
author  observing  that  he  was  confident  that  if 
electricity  was  to  be  applied  to  our  private 
houses  for  lighting  purposes,  it  would  be  in  some 
such  form  as  this,  as  no  one  could  desire  a more 
beautiful  light. 

With  reference  to  the  third  point,  viz.,  the 
applications  of  the  electric  light,  Mr.  Slater 
observed  that  these  were  so  numerous  and  of  so 
varied  a nature  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
discuss  them  all,  and  he  should  therefore  omit 
all  reference  to  its  U89  in  publio  streets,  light- 
houses, vessels  of  war,  mines,  or  for  military 
purposes  and  marine  signalling,  and  shonld  oon- 
fine  his  remarks  to  its  advantages  in  buildings 
aud  for  building  operations.  In  the  latter  case 
the  architect  had  here  ready  to  his  hand  the 
means  of  carrying  out  important  building  ope- 
rations in  little  more  than  half  the  time 
usually  required,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
use  of  electrioity  over  that  of  large  flaring  gas- 
lights was  conspicuous  ; although  engineers 
were  more  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
light  for  such  purposes  than  architects,  yet  it 
supplied  a great  want  for  both.  But  architects 
were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  interiors  of 
buildings.  The  conditions  necessary  to  be 
observed  for  the  effectual  artificial  illumination 
of  an  interior  were  not  so  simple  as  might  be 
imagined,  and  varied  in  particular  cases,  A 
concentrated  light  was  required  in  some  cases, 
in  others  a diffused  one,  the  latter  being  of  much 
the  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  as  a general 
rule  it  might  be  laid  down  that  the  nearer  we 
were  able  to  approach  to  the  effect  of  natural 
daylight  in  our  artificial  illumination  the  better 
it  would  be.  The  electrio  light  had  been  shown 
by  the  spectrum  analysis  to  be  precisely 
similar  in  composition  to  sunlight.  The  ques- 
tion of  suitable  reflectors  was  then  touched 
upon,  and  Mr.  Slater  observed  that  if  one  of 
the  aro  regulator  lamps  were  hung  a few  feet 
away  from  the  ceiling  of  a room,  and  the  light, 
although  itself  hidden,  were  reflected  upwards 
on  the  white  surface  of  the  oeiling,  the  result 
would  be  a diffused  light  over  the  whole  room, 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  given  by  the 
lamp  itself.  Some  such  system  as  this  had  been 
adopted  at  the  station  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du 
Nord  in  Paris,  and  at  the  Picton  Reading-room 
in  Liverpool,  but  such  an  application  had  not 
yet  apparently  become  general.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  electric  light  over  gas  or  oil  were 
then  enumerated : — First,  as  to  illuminating 
power.  The  result  of  experiments  made  at  the 
South  Foreland  Lighthouse  showed  that  the 
electric  light  there  displayed  was  equal  to  8 31 
times  the  light  of  the  large  six-wick  Trinity  oil 
lamp,  which  itself  was  equal  to  722  oandles,  so 
that  thi3  would  give  6,000  candles  as  the  value 
of  the  light.  The  various  arc  lights  in  general 
use  varied  from  2,000  to  8,000  candles ; the 
Jablochkoff  lamp  varied  from  300  to  450  candles  ; 
Mr.  Swan’s  little  lamps  equalled  thirty  to  forty. 
The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  candle  measure- 
ment was  noticed,  and  a new  method  of  measur- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  light  by  the  area  illumi- 
nated to  a certain  standard  was  alluded  to,  and 
details  were  given  of  the  result  of  such  a test 
when  applied  to  various  lights.  Second,  as  to 
quality.  Every  oue  was  aware  that  in  gas-light 
the  yellow  rays  predominated  so  largely  that  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  blues,  greens,  and 
other  delicate  tints ; consequently  it  was  im- 


perative that  the  decoration  of  rooms  for  use  at 
night  should  be  in  strong  colours  not  suitable  for 
daylight.  The  reason  for  the  excess  of  yellow 
in  gas-light  was  shortly  Btated.  The  invisible 
radiation  in  burning  gas  was  very  great,  whereas 
it  was  very  slight  in  the  electric  light,  where  the 
heat  at  the  carbon  points  was  so  intense  that  all 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum  were  produced,  the 
result  being  a light  of  great  purity  and  white- 
ness. Hence  its  value  for  shops  and  factories 
where  coloured  goods  had  to  be  examined  and 
sorted ; also  for  picture  galleries,  while  if  its  use 
became  general  ceilings  would  not  become  black- 
ened nor  decorations  tarnished,  and  the  danger 
of  fire  would  be  reduced  to  a minimum.  As  so 
little  heat  was  radiated  into  the  air  with  the 
electric  light,  the  temperature  in  its  neighbour- 
hood was  but  slightly  raised,  so  that  all  rooms 
would  be  much  cooler  than  under  the  present 
system  of  lighting.  Calculations  were  given 
showing  that  one  of  the  large  arc  lights  of  4,000 
candle-power  radiated  rather  less  heat  into  a 
room  than  one  good  gas-bnrner  of  fifteen  candle- 
power.  It  was  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the 
great  advantage  of  this  in  public  assembly- 
rooms.  Although  as  yet  but  few  experiments 
had  been  made  with  a view  of  determining  the 
effect  of  electrio  lighting  on  the  acoustic  pro- 
perties of  a room,  it  would  probably  be  found 
that  these  would  be  greatly  improved.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  had  ascertained  that  waves  of 
sound  were  interfered  with  far  more  when  they 
had  to  pass  through  atmospheres  of  differing 
densities  than  when  such  variations  did  nob 
exist.  The  heated  ourrents  of  air  in  a gas-lighted 
ooncert-room  must  necessarily  cause  the  forma- 
tion of  strata  of  varying  densities,  and  this  was 
probably  the  cause  of  the  complaints  which  were 
occasionally  made  of  the  different  acoustic  pro- 
perties of  a room  when  used  at  night  and  in  the 
daytime ; so  that  in  electricity  the  architect 
would  probably  find  a valuable  acoustic  ally. 
The  proper  ventilation  of  rooms  was  next  alluded 
to.  Public  rooms,  particularly  when  used  for 
large  assemblies  by  gas-light,  were  always 
difficult  to  ventilate  adequately.  Besides  the 
oxygen  oonBumed  by  the  audience,  there  was  the 
abstraction  from  the  air  of  the  oxygen  required 
to  support  the  combos' ion  of  the  gas.  With 
electric  lighting  the  conditions  were  quite 
different;  the  light  was  equally  brilliant  in  a 
vacuum  as  in  the  air,  and  no  oxygen  at  all  was 
consumed  by  the  glowing  filament  of  carbon  of 
the  incandescent  systems.  There  was  a slight 
consumption  of  oxygen  with  the  large 
arc  lights,  but  careful  calculations  showed 
that  a large  arc  light  of  4,000  candles  nominal 
power  would  abstract  from  the  air  in  three 
hours  only  about  6 cubic  feet  of  oxygen, 
while  gas-burners  giving  the  same  amount 
of  light  would  in  the  same  time  consume 
4,680  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  or  about  780  times 
as  much  as  the  electric  light  abstracts.  This 
showed  how  vastly  more  simple  became  the 
problem  of  securing  the  efficient  ventilation  of  a 
room  when  this  enormous  consumption  of  oxygen 
was  got  rid  of,  as  the  air  would  not  require 
renewal  so  frequently,  and,  therefore,  fresh  air 
could  be  introduced  much  more  slowly,  and 
draughts  would  be  diminished.  Equally  bene- 
ficial results  would  attend  the  introduction  of 
the  electric  light  into  private  houses,  workshops, 
factories,  &o.,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
workpeople  and  others  employed  would  be 
materially  improved.  It  was  natural  that  ob- 
jections should  be  urged  against  the  light.  It 
was  asserted  to  be  flickering  and  too  white,  but 
it  was  shown  that  the  flickering  had  been  largely 
overcome  in  the  Jater  inventions;  and  aB  to  its 
whitenesB,  no  light  was  intended  to  be  itBelf 
looked  at,  but  to  enable  other  things  to  be  seen, 
and  the  whiteness  could  at  any  time  be  obviated 
by  using  coloured  glass  shades.  The  risk  of 
accident  was  then  alluded  to,  but  Mr.  Slater  said 
he  considered  the  risk  infinitesimal  and  far  less 
than  that  attaching  to  gas-lighting.  Allusion 
was  made  to  the  recent  burning  of  the  Opera 
House  at  Nice,  in  whioh  case  great  loss  of  life 
would  have  been  avoided  had  there  been  a 
separate  source  of  light  besides  gas,  for  it 
was  the  sudden  extinguishing  of  all  the  light  at 
the  first  explosion  that  caused  the  panio,  whioh 
led  to  more  deaths  from  suffocation  than  from 
burning.  A formidable  indictment  could  be 
framed  against  gas  on  the  score  of  explosions, 
leaky  pipes,  frozen  meters,  &c.,  from  which  draw- 
backs the  electric  light  was  free,  so  that  the 
slight  objections  against  the  latter,  which  were 
in  many  cases  more  ideal  than  real,  seemed  far 
outweighed  by  its  numerous  and  great  advan- 
tages. 
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The  question  of  the  cost  of  the  electric  light 
was  a very  important  one.  Much  depended  on 
the  motive-power  used  for  generating  the  elec- 
tricity. When  water- power  was  available  the 
cost  would  be  extraordinarily  low.  Steam-power 
came  next  in  order  of  economy,  and  a gas-engine 
wa3  the  moBt  expensive.  Details  were  given  of 
various  experiments,  from  which  it  was  deduced 
that,  with  a good  steam-engine,  a light  of  201 
candles  could  be  obtained  for  every  pound  of  coal 
consumed  ; while,  if  the  same  light  were  ob- 
tained by  turning  coal  into  gas,  even  allowing 
for  the  return,  as  coke,  &c.,  of  half  the  amount 
of  coal  used,  nearly  8 lb.  of  coal  would  be  re- 
quired, so  that  electricity  was  eight  times  as 
cheap  as  gas.  If  electricity  were  generated  by 
a gas-engine  the  saving  would  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  5 3 to  1.  Various  details  were 
quoted  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  light  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  British  Museum,  Alexandra  Palace, 
and  other  places.  The  various  incandescent 
systems  had  not  been  tried  leng  enough  to  enable 
details  to  be  given;  but  the  improvements  made 
all  along  the  line  during  the  past  year  warranted 
the  indulgence  of  a confident  expectation  that 
the  cost  would  still  diminish.  The  author  then 
discussed  the  possibility  of  architects  being  able 
now  to  avail  themselves  of  the  electric  light,  and 
instanced  the  case  of  large  country  mansions, 
factories,  hospitals,  and  other  such  institutions, 
where  electric  lighting  could  be  established  at 
less  cost  than  gas-lighting.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  lighting  a large  number  of  private 
houses  were  much  greater,  as  the  question  of 
distributing  and  measuring  the  electrioity  could 
hardly  yet  be  said  to  be  settled,  but  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Lane-Fox,  Mr.  Edison,  and  Mr.  Swan,  in 
this  direction  would  probably  soon  be  successful. 
It  was,  however,  absurd  to  predict  the  arrival 
of  a day  when  the  last  gas-tap  would  be  turned 
off  for  good,  as  such  an  invention  as  gas  could 
never  become  useless  or  unnecessary;  but  for 
the  production  of  au  almost  perfect  light, 
under  certain  conditions,  gas  could  never  hope 
to  rival  its  brilliant  compeer.  Mr.  Slater  con- 
cluded his  paper  thus  : — “ Although  it  is  eighty 
years  since  science  gave  us  this  brilliant  means 
of  illumination,  and  fifty  years  since  she  supple- 
mented that  gift  with  another,  enabling  us  to  do 
away  with  the  old  and  cumbrous  means  of  pro- 
ducing it,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  any  progress  had  been  made  in  the  indus- 
trial application  of  the  discovery  ; but  during 
that  time  the  advance  has  been  so  rapid,  and 
the  improvements  in  every  direction  so  great, 
that  he  would  be  a bold  man  who  should  predict 
a limit  to  its  future  possibi  ities.” 

Some  notes  of  the  discussion  that  ensued  are 
given  in  another  column. 


GOVERNMENT  ARCHITECTS  IN 
GERMANY. 

An  official  contradiction  has  been  published 
in  Berlin  of  the  statement  appearing  in  various 
German  papers  which  had  announced  that  the 
Prussian  Government  was  offering  additional 
advantages  in  order  to  induce  a larger  number 
of  students  to  take  up  the  career  of  Govern- 
ment architect.  The  official  organs,  on  the 
contrary,  point  out  that  so  far  from  there  being 
any  want  of  candidates,  there  is  and  has  been 
for  many  years  a great  superfluity  of  them.  The 
Prussian  Government  found  it  necessary,  several 
years  ago,  to  warn  students  against  devoting 
themselves  to  this  career,  inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  prospect  of  their  obtaining  the  object  of  their 
ambition  for  many  years.  In  proof  of  this  the 
Government  papers  publish  certain  rather 
striking  figures.  It  appears  that,  in  the  eleven 
years  from  1870  to  1880  (both  inclusive)  as 
many  as  900  gentlemen  who  had  passed  all  the 
State  examinations  in  architecture  were  ap- 
pointed Government  architects  ; but  the  appoint- 
ments have  hitherto  brought  most  of  these  gen- 
tlemen nothing  more  than  an  empty  title.  Out 
of  the  900,  nearly  700  are  still  waiting  to  receive 
their  fir3t  appointment  to  a fixed  and  salaried 
post.  The  vacancies  which  have  occurred  during 
the  interval  in  question  have  only  permitted 
about  200  to  be  taken  on  the  paid  staff.  The 
average  number  of  vaoincies  annually  occurring 
is  little  more  than  twenty,  while  the  candidates 
who  have  passed  the  State  examination  have  for 
many  years  been  four  times  that  number. 
Indeed,  for  the  past  four  years  they  have  ex- 
ceeded five  times  that  number,  and  are  still 
increasing.  The  Government  service  is,  in  fact, 
over-stocked,  and  the  experience  of  most  of  the 
candidates  of  recent  years  has  been  that  of 
bitter  disappointment. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

OBITDARY. — ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute,  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr. 
John  Whichcord,  President,  in  the  chair, 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  William  H.  White)  an- 
nounced the  decease  of  M.  G.  J.  Davioud, 
Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member,  Paris; 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burgess,  Hon.  Member;  and  of 
Mr.  William  Burges,  A.R.A.,  Fellow. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  memorial 
brass  that  is  to  be  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey 
over  the  grave  of  Sir  Gilbert  Soott,  past-presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  is  now  on  view  at  the 
Architectural  Museum)  Tufton  - street,  West- 
minster. 

Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  said  he  thought  it  was  de- 
sirable that  a little  more  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  loss  which  the  profession  had  sus- 
tained than  was  given  by  the  short  announce- 
ment made  by  the  secretary.  He  was  sorry 
that  some  of  the  more  intimate  friends  of  Mr. 
Burges  were  not  present.  He  knew  him  very 
well  for  a great  many  years.  They  practically 
commenced  life  together,  being  opponents  at  first 
with  regard  to  the  Lille  Cathedral  competition, but 
they  were  the  best  of  friends  afterwards.  Every- 
body who  knew  Mr.  Burges  knew  that,  although 
he  had  not  an  enormous  quantity  of  work  to  do, 
all  that  he  did  was  full  of  interest  to  his  pro- 
fessional brethren.  His  knowledge,  antiquarian 
and  other,  was  very  great.  This  knowledge  was 
shown  in  two  most  important  communications 
from  him  which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  the 
“ Annales  Archeologiques,” — one  on  the  great 
hall  at  Padua,  and  one  on  the  Ducal  Palace  at 
Venice.  Both  of  them  were  communications 
which  did  honour  not  only  to  their  writer,  but  to 
the  profession  and  the  Institute.  It  was  only 
due  to  the  memory  of  a man  of  suoh  exceptional 
skill  and  architectural  taste  that  the  announce- 
ment of  the  sad  event  of  his  death  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  some  short  notice  of  his 
career. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  also  added  a few  words  of 
regret  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Burges  and  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Burgess,  observing  that  the  last-named 
had  in  the  kindest  way,  on  very  many  occasions, 
instructed  the  members  of  the  Institute  as  to 
the  results  of  his  archasological  investigations 
in  Rome,  Constantinople,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  only  reason  why 
he  did  not  elaborate  from  the  chair  on  the  short 
announcement  of  the  death  of  the  distinguished 
members,  was  that  he  should  have  been  antici- 
pating the  more  careful  biographical  notices 
which,  ia  the  usual  course  of  events,  would  be 
presented  from  the  Council.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  the  appropriate  remarks  which  had  been 
made  would  be  thoroughly  endorsed  by  all  who 
bad  heard  them. 

The  Secretary  having  read  a long  list  of  gen- 
tlemen desirous  of  becoming  members  of  the 
Institute, 

Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.,  Associate,  delivered  a 
very  interesting  lecture  on  electrio  lighting  as 
applied  to  buildings.  We  give  an  abstract  of  it 
on  another  page,  and  may  precede  the  following 
brief  notes  of  the  discussion  by  saying  that  the 
Crompton  light  (exhibited  in  the  dome),  the 
Joel  lights  (five  in  number,  arranged  round  the 
room),  and  the  Swan  lamps  (eight  in  number, 
suspended  in  a row  from  a wire  stretched  across 
one  corner  of  the  room),  were  each  and  all  very 
successful,  considering  the  fact  that  the  lecturer 
and  his  assistants  had  only  had  an  hour  or  two 
immediately  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
meeting  in  whioh  to  fix  the  lamps  and  make  the 
necessary  connexions.  The  electricity  required 
for  maintaining  the  curreuts  was  induced  by  a 
Gramme  machine  and  a Siemens  machine,  both 
worked  by  a six-horsepower  “Otto”  silent  gas- 
engine,  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Messrs.  Crossley 
Bros.,  and  kindly  accommodated  in  Mr.  Boyd’s 
new  premises  in  Maddox-street  for  the  Museum 
of  Building  Appliances.  The  Crompton  light,  a very 
powerful  one,  made  the  Institute  meeting-room 
lighter  than  it  generally  is  during  day-time,  and  al- 
though the  room  is  provided  with  one  of  Mr.  Sugg’s 
very  powerful  gas-burners,  when  the  Crompton 
light  was  extinguished  and  the  gas  turned  on 
(both  operations  being  performed  simultane- 
ously), the  difference  between  the  two  modes  of 
lighting  was  strikingly  apparent.  The  bright- 
ness almost  of  sunshine  was  exchanged  for  a 
(by  contrast)  murky,  dingy,  yellow  light,  al- 
though, be  it  observed,  an  exceptionally  good 
light  for  gas.  The  “Joel”  lights  are  much 
smaller,  but  gave,  all  things  considered,  a re- 
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markably  steady  and  soft  light.  One  of  these 
lights  would  not  be  too  powerful  for  an  ordinary- 
sized room.  The  Swan  lamps,  which  have  been 
previously  described  by  us,  excited  much  ad- 
miration. 

The  chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said  it 
was  long  since  they  had  had  a more  brilliant 
subject  before  them,  or  one  which  had  been  so 
brilliantly  treated  of  as  by  Mr.  Slater. 

Dr.  Hopkinson,  F.R.S.,  of  Glasgow,  said  that 
Mr.  Slater  had  alluded  to  some  experiments 
whioh  were  made  in  Glasgow  some  time  ago, 
but  those  experiments  were  made  under  con- 
siderable disadvantages,  at  a public  exhibition, 
and  were  therefore  not  so  complete  as  could  be 
wished.  The  result  of  those  experiments,  how- 
ever, broadly  stated,  might  be  put  in  this  way  : 
making  use  of  the  plant  which  Mr.  Crompton 
had  there,  with  the  Gramme  machine,  they 
obtained  a light  of  over  2,000  candle-power, 
measured  in  a horizontal  direction  (not  the  most 
favourable),  at  an  expenditure  of  about  four- 
horse  power.  Of  that  horse-power,  something 
less  than  half  would  be  actually  developed  in 
the  arc  itself.  Dr.  Hopkinson,  having  alluded 
to  some  interesting  experiments  made  by  him- 
self and  Captain  Abney  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
blue  and  red  rays  of  the  elective  light  on  the 
eyes  of  people  reading  or  working  by  it,  observed 
that  though,  of  course,  the  electric  light  did  not 
vitiate  the  air  to  anything  like  the  extent  that 
gas  did,  the  arc  lights  did  give  off  a certain 
amount  of  nitrous  compounds  which  might  be 
deleterious  under  certain  circumstances.  One 
economy  of  electric  lighting  not  much  taken  into 
account  was  the  saving  that  would  be  effected 
by  its  use  in  the  preservation  of  ceilings,  walls, 
and  furniture  from  the  blackening  action  of  gas. 

Mr.  Lane- Fox  said  that  to  him  and  to  other 
electricians  who  were  working  at  this  problem 
of  electric  lighting,  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Slater’s  lecture  had  been  received  by  the  body 
of  professional  men  to  whom  he  was  then  speak- 
ing, and  to  whom  the  subject  was  one  of  almost 
immediate  importance,  was  very  encouraging. 
The  subject  of  electrio  lighting  was  a very  new 
one,  but  in  the  short  time  within  which  it  had 
been  practically  possible  to  adopt  electric  light- 
ing on  a large  scale,  groat  strides  had  been 
made,  and  improvements  were  daily  being 
made,  so  that  no  amount  of  disbelief  in  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  electric  light  would  retard  the 
progress  of  that  means  of  lighting.  Although 
the  problem  of  applying  the  electric  light  for 
ordinary  domestic  use  in  the  houses  of  the 
people  had  not  yet  been  solved,  he  believed  that 
its  solution  was  not  only  practicable,  but  not 
vory  far  off.  It  was  as  easy,  and  easier,  to 
distribute  supplies  of  electric  light  than  to 
distribute  gas. 

Mr.  Horace  Jones  detailed  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  and  the  Markets  Committee  of 
the  Corporation  had  met  with  some  time  ago 
in  applying  the  eleotrio  light  at  Billingsgate 
Market,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  suoh  an 
undertaking  might  be  taken  in  hand  now  with 
far  greater  prospects  of  success.  He  asked, 
however,  whether  it  was  not  possible  that,  by 
the  progress  of  invention  and  discovery,  some 
more  powerful  batteries  than  those  already 
known  might  be  devised,  so  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  having  such  cumbrous  appurtenances 
to  the  electric  light  as  steam  or  gas  engines. 

Mr.  Crompton  said  that  Mr.  Slater  had  treated 
his  subject  very  ably.  As  to  the  question  of 
batteries,  to  adopt  them  would  be  to  take  a step 
backwards.  When  electricity  was  only  produci- 
ble on  a practicable  scale  from  batteries,  it  was 
too  expensive  as  an  agent  for  lighting.  It  was 
only  when  electricians  were  able  to  turn  to  their 
good  servant  Steam  that  they  were  able  to 
produce  the  electric  light  with  economy.  The 
great  “ philosopher’s  s' one”  whioh  electricians 
were  now  seeking  was  a sort  of  reservoir  of 
electric  force, — in  other  words,  a storage  power 
which  should  be  to  eleotricity  what  a gasometer 
is  to  gas.  When  such  a reservoir  of  electrio 
force  had  been  produced,  it  would,  of  course, 
greatly  facilitate  the  distribution  of  electricity 
for  lighting  purposes,  and  would  render  it  un- 
necessary for  the  user  of  the  eleotric  light  to 
find  room  for  steam-engine  and  electro-dynamic 
machines. 

Mr.  Ratcliff  Ward,  engineer  to  the  British 
Electric  Light  Company,  said  that  the  lamp 
used  in  the  Picton  Reading-room,  at  Liverpool, 
was  not  the  Jablochkoff,  but  the  Serrin. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  read  some  extracts  from  a 
letter  received  from  a nephew  of  his  who  is  in 
practice  as  an  architect  at  Detroit,  U.S.A. 
| Although,  according  to  Mr.  Christian,  Detroit 
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is  so  Blow-going  and  cautions  a place  (for 
America,  that  is)  as  to  have  earned  the  sobriquet 
of  “Old  Fogey,”  it  would  seem  that  the  streets 
of  that  city  are  generally  lighted  by  electricity, 
and  that  the  electric  light  is  being  largely  intro- 
daoed  into  houses  at  a cost  of  about  one-third 
that  of  gas  in  the  same  city.  The  telephone 
also  appears  to  be  in  very  general  use. 

Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  observed  that  the  great 
barrier  which  had  prevented  himself  and  other 
architects  from  adopting  the  electric  light 
in  their  buildings  was  the  want  of  steadiness  in 
the  light.  He  was  very  desirous  to  see  picture 
galleries,  mnsoums,  and  other  buildings  illu- 
minated by  the  electric  light,  but  if  architects 
did  not  at  present  rush  into  the  arms  of  electri- 
cians for  the  electric  light,  it  was  because  they 
were  hoping  that  in  the  next  three  months  or  so 
the  obvious  imperfections  of  the  light  would  be 
remedied.  At  the  new  Courts  of  Justice,  for 
instanoe,  they  were  absolutely  waiting,  and 
holding  the  question  of  lighting  in  suspension  as 
long  as  possible,  to  see  what  more  could  be  done 
by  electric  lighting  than  was  yet  possible. 
There  was  a big  building  to  light  with  electricity 
as  soon  as  electricians  could  produce  a steady 
light. 

Mr.  Le  Fiivre,  an  electrical  engineer  of  Paris, 
referred  in  hopeful  terms  to  the  possibility  of 
an  almost  immediate  and  complete  realisation  of 
success  in  eleotric  lighting,  and  referred  to  the 
Joel  lamp  as  a very  marked  step  in  advance. 

Mr.  Slater  briefly  replied,  observing  that  he 
had  no  interest  whatever  (except  as  an  architect 
and  as  one  of  the  public)  in  any  of  the  methods 
of  eleotric  lighting,  and  bad  treated  the  subject 
not  quA  electrician,  but  qud  architect.  Electric 
lighting  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  great  im- 
provements were  being  made  daily,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  not  unsafe  to  predict  for  it  a great  and 
not  very  remote  future. 


THE  SCHINKEL  CENTENARY. 

The  Schinkel  Centenary  was  celebrated  on 
the  13th  inst.  at  Berlin,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Berlin  Society  of  Architects  and  the  Tech- 
nical High  School.  The  name  of  Schinkel  is 
revered  in  Germany  as  that  of  the  renovator  of 
architecture,  and  as  the  greatest  architectural 
genius  the  Teutonic  empire  has  ever  produced. 
On  the  day  in  question,  the  bronze  statue  of 
Schinkel,  which  Btauds  on  the  Schinkel  Platz, 
in  Berlin,  was  festively  decorated  with  laurel 
wreaths  and  evergreen  garlands,  while  festoons 
were  hung  from  the  Schinkel  statue  to  the 
neighbouring  statues  of  Beuth  and  Thaer. 
Above  the  statue  a light  and  graceful  awning 
had  been  erected,  spreading  out  into  a sort  of 
open  tent,  in  front  of  which  were  two  Venetian 
masts,  each  bearing  a tablet  with  an  inscription 
announcing  respectively  the  date  of  the  birth 
and  of  the  death  of  the  hero  of  the  commemora- 
tion. At  the  little  town  of  Neuruppin,  as  we 
may  parenthetically  observe,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a now  bronze  monument  to  Schinkel 
was  laid  on  the  same  day,  the  inhabitant  of  that 
place  being  very  proud  of  the  great  architect 
as  its  most  distinguished  son.  In  Berlin  the 
festival  commenced  by  the  representatives  of 
numerous  architectural  societies  and  the 
students  of  the  technical  sohools  assembling  in 
a semioirole  about  the  monument.  Here  a 
short  address  was  delivered  by  Herr  Grapow, 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  students  that 
day  in  reference  to  the  great  Reformer  of  Ger- 
man  Architecture.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
address,  the  speaker,  in  the  name  of  the  Berlin 
Technical  High  School,  deposited  at  the  foot  of 
the  monument  a splendid  wreath  of  laurel.  He 
was  followed,  one  after  another,  by  a long  suc- 
cession of  gentlemen  who  had  been  deputed  to 
represent  the  various  architectural  clubs  and 
societies  throughout  Germany  at  the  festival. 
Each  deputy  in  turn  addressed  a few 
words  to  the  assembly,  and  concluded  by 
depositing,  in  the  name  of  the  association 
he  represented,  a laurel  wreath  at  the  foot 
of  the  statue.  In  the  end,  the  whole  of  the 
steps  and  lower  portions  of  the  monument  were 
literally  smothered  in  these  evergreen  tokens  of 
admiration.  The  proceedings  at  the  statue 
terminated  with  the  performance  of  an  anthem 
sung  by  the  members  of  a local  choral  society. 
The  assemblage  now  formed  in  procession,  and, 
preceded  by  a band  with  music  playing  and 
banners  flying,  marched  through  the  streets  of 
the  capital  to  the  Berlin  Town-hall,  where  the 
celebration  was  continued  by  a festival  address, 
with  music,  in  the  large  hall.  We  may  men'  I 


tion  that  the  walls  of  the  ante-rooms  were 
covered  with  a number  of  Schinkel’s  original 
drawings,  including  the  designs  for  the  monu- 
ment to  Frederick  the  Great,  the  Royal  Castle 
on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  the  Orianda,  and  the 
frescoes  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  At  the  foot  of 
the  platform,  which  was  occupied  by  the  chorus 
of  the  Royal  High  School  of  Music,  stood  a 
oolossal  bust  of  Schinkel,  crowned  with  laurel, 
and  embowered  in  palms  and  other  hot-house 
and  exotic  plants.  The  great  hall  was  com- 
pletely filled  by  a distinguished  company,  in- 
cluding the  ministers  Puttkamer,  Maybach,  and 
Falk,  the  Governor  of  Berlin,  various  generals 
and  members  of  the  aristocracy,  besides  numerous 
artists  and  students,  together  with  a large 
number  of  ladies. 

Professor  Wiebe,  the  rector  of  the  Technical 
High  School,  briefly  welcomed  the  assemblage, 
expressing  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  doing  so,  as 
head  of  the  new  institute,  which  combined  the 
Bau-Akademie  and  the  Geiverbe-Akcidemie,  over 
the  first  of  whioh  Schinkel  himself  had  formerly 
presided,  and  in  whioh  position  he  had  done 
much  not  only  for  architecture,  but  also  for  the 
art  industry  of  Germany  generally.  Hereupon 
the  choir  performed  two  of  Schinkel’s  most 
favourite  pieces  of  music,  the  Chorus  of  Spirits, 
from  Gluck’s  “ Orphens,”  and  the  overture  to 
the  “ Iphigenia  in  Aulis.”  After  this  the  festival 
address  was  delivered  by  Professor  Adler.  He 
said  that  Schinkel  was  great  as  a man  as  well  as 
an  architect  and  artist.  He  united  in  himself 
the  highest  artistio  qualities  with  the  manly 
virtues  of  his  race.  He  was,  in  the  highest 
degree,  industrious,  simple,  modest,  and  ever 
aiming  to  realise  a higher  ideal.  Schinkel’s 
master,  Frederick  Gilly.  was  a landscape  and 
figure  draughtsman  of  talent.  He  was  an 
admirer  of  Classical  architecture,  and,  early  as 
he  died,  his  influence  on  his  pupil  appears  to 
have  been  most  salutary  and  stimulating. 
Sohinkel  spent  two  years,  1803  to  1805,  in  Italy. 
The  following  ten  years  was  the  period  of  the 
wars  with  Napoleon,  a period  in  which  Schinkel 
was  restlessly  active  in  his  professional  career 
and  studies.  In  1810  ho  became  a member  of 
the  highest  architectural  body  in  the  country. 
After  the  wars  were  over,  Schinkel  was  called 
on,  as  artist  and  architect,  to  carryout  a number 
of  great  works,  including  monuments  to  generals, 
and  in  memory  of  battles,  the  Palace  Bridge, 
the  New  Guard  House,  and  the  Kreuzberg 
Monument.  After  these,  he  built  the  great 
Sohanspielhaus  and  the  Berlin  Musenm.  Sub- 
sequently to  this,  in  co-operation  with  Prince 
Frederick  William,  he  prepared  the  designs  for 
the  monument  to  Frederick  the  Great,  of  which 
six  have  been  published.  They  are  compositions 
in  the  Greek  Renaissance  style.  Afterwards  he 
prepared  his  drawings  for  the  frescoes  for  the 
entrance-hall  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  the 
‘ Flower  of  Greece,”  together  with  the  charm- 
ing Charlottenhof.  Among  his  latest  works 
were  the  plans  for  two  ohnrches  for  the  Royal 
Castle  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  for  the 
Imperial  Summer  Palace  of  Orianda  in  tbc 
Crimea.  The  speaker  referred  to  Schinkel’s 
other  works,  his  tombs,  theatre  decorations, 
landscapes,  and  designs  for  objects  of  art  in- 
dustry.  His  “ Patterns  for  Manufacturers  and 
Artisans  ” have  had  an  important  effect  on  the 
art  industry  of  Germany.  He  projected  a new 
hand-book  of  architecture  on  a truly  gigantic 
scale,  but  the  idea  haB  remained  a “ torso.”  It 
was  Schinkel’s  merit  to  have  proposed  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  meaning  of  Greek  forms  of  art, 
which  led  Carl  Botticher  to  his  epoch-making 
investigations  on  the  tectonic  art  of  the  Greeks. 
The  speaker  concluded  by  holding  up  Schinkel 
as  a model  for  the  imitation  of  all  students  of 
architecture,  and  this  portion  of  the  festival 
was  brought  to  a conclusion  by  the  performance 
of  Beethoven’s  ohorns  from  the  ruins  of  Athens, 

“ Deck  the  Altars,”  &o. 

The  festival  was  continued  in  tbe  evening  by 
an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Schone,  the  Director 
of  the  Royal  Berlin  Museum,  at  the  new  Archi- 
tects’ Club  House.  The  speaker  pointed  out  the 
particular  merits  of  Schinkel  in  reference  to 
German  architecture.  Nothing,  he  thought, 
more  strikingly  proved  the  high  historical  im- 
portance of  the  man  than  the  enthusiastic 
veneration  in  which  his  name  was  held  by  his 
admirers  at  the  present  time,  nearly  forty  years 
after  his  death.  Schinkel  was  far  more  than  an 
architect;  but  it  was  as  an  architect  that  he 
was  greatest.  In  order  to  define  precisely  the 
services  of  Schinkel,  the  speaker  briefly  glanced 
at  the  most  important  influences  to  which  the 
art  had  been  subject  during  the  last  hundred 


years.  He  said  that  the  ancient  monuments 
that  had  most  powerfully  influenced  art  since 
the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  and  in  the  last 
century,  belonged  mainly  to  Italy  and  to 
Southern  France.  Different  as  these  monu- 
ments  were  amongst  themselves,  they  pre- 
sented, as  a whole,  a complete  contrast  to 
Christian  architecture.  With  Winkelmann  came 
a deeper  historical  study  of  ancient  art  and 
civilisation.  The  action  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society  of  London  with  the  copies  of  Hellenic 
and  Asiatic  monuments,  taken  by  Stuart,  Revett, 
and  others,  inaugurated  a new  epoch  in  the  art, 
and  the  new  direction  was  powerfully  stimulated 
by  the  Attio  sculptures  collected  by  Lord  Elgin, 
and  disseminated  through  Europe  by  means  of 
casts.  It  was  now  soon  found  that  anoient 
art,  which  bad  previously  been  regarded  as  a 
uniform  whole,  presented  distinct  and  sharply- 
marked  divisions.  The  commencements  of 
Greek  architecture  are  still  obscure,  but  even 
in  the  oldest  ruins  of  temples  we  see  that  the 
established  principle  of  Greek  architecture,  the 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  style  with  the  in- 
dependent solidity  of  the  different  parts,  was 
uniformly  carried  out.  The  different  parts  and 
ornaments  appeared  in  typioal  forms.  They 
were  of  limited  number,  but  perfect  in  propor- 
tion and  execution  ; so  that  Greek  architecture 
had  attained  a height  of  perfection  which  still1 
appeared  unsurpassable.  But  another  and  most 
important  element  now  influenced  architecture. 
This  was  the  arched  and  vaulted  style,  the  origin 
of  which  cannot  be  traced  ; but  which  we  first 
observe  in  the  buildings  of  the  Romans.  This 
produced  the  greatest  revolution  that  architec- 
ture ever  experienced.  Greek  and  the  earlier 
Roman  buildings  seemed  to  have  been  erected 
for  a race  living  mostly  in  the  open  air.  Closed 
apartments  are  exceptional  or  subordinate. 
Later,  covered  buildings  appear  in  the  covered 
market-placep,  the  thermce  and  basilicas.  With 
this  period  came  in  windows,  arches,  and  vaults, 
which  are  foreign  to  the  Classical  temple  con- 
struction. These  are  the  elements  which  have 
caused  the  important  reaction  of  the  internal 
structure  upon  the  external  forms  of  buildings. 
Thn8,'it  was  that  the  Greek  cella  became  the  very 
antithesis  to  the  ecclesiastical  style  of  architec- 
ture. With  respeot  to  Schinkel’s  standpoint  in 
relation  to  these  two  poles  of  architecture,  the 
speaker  said  that  he  must  be  regarded  in  the 
main  as  the  reviver  of  the  Greek  style,  but  he 
was  aware  that  a new  problem  was  presented 
by  the  Medieval  style.  In  the  Museum  and 
Bau-Akalemie,  Berlin  possesses  two  works  em- 
bodying Schinkel’s  ideas  upon  that  subject. 
The  speaker,  however,  did  not  deny  that  there 
was  a certain  neglect  of  the  picturesque  element 
in  Sohinkel’s  works  as  compared  with  some 
crestims  since  the  Renaissance.  The  speaker 
pointed  out  how  other  architects  since  Schinkel 
had  attempted  to  supply  this  deflciency,  and  he 
referred  to  the  services  in  this  particular  of  the 
recently-deceased  German  architects  Heinrich 
Strack  and  Martin  Gropius. 

The  address  was  followed  by  a banquet,  and 
succeeded  by  speeches  and  the  performance  of 
pieces  of  music. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  the 
celebration  was  brought  to  a conclusion  by  the 
students  of  the  Technical  High  School,  seven- 
hundred  in  number,  holding  a “ commers,”  or 
convivial  meeting,  ia  the  Reichsludle,  at  which 
some  very  eloquent  speeches  were  delivered, 
while  the  quantity  of  beer  consumed  appears  to 
have  been  something  prodigious. 


THE  BAY  OF  NAPLES. 

How  many  old  travellers  to  Italy  must  there 
be  who,  remembering  the  novelty  of  their  first 
visit  to  Naples,  are  astonished  to  hear,  from 
their  friends  who  visit  the  classic  spot  in  the 
present  day,  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  that  famous  old  seat  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  monarchs.  Then,  as  now,  the  first 
thought,  the  first  wonderment,  was  at  the  sight 
of  the  easily-recognised  Vesuvius ; the  next, 
then  as  now,  the  wonderful  National  Museum, 
so  long  known  as  the  Museo  Borbonico,  with  its 
wealth  of  unearthed  classic  treasures  ; and  per- 
haps the  third  interest,  one  which  is  not  now 
quite  so  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  visitors, 
the  fish-market  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
town  and  its  traditions  of  Masmiello’s  outbreak, 
where  we  used  to  see  in  all  its  picturesque  and 
filthy  reality  the  charming  scene  always  so  well 
portrayed  at  either  of  our  great  opera-houses  on 
the  rare  occasions  that  Auber’s  favourite  opera 
is  performed. 
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In  the  present  day,  those  who  knew  Rome  and 
Florence  more  than  twenty  years  ago  are  loud 
in  their  complaints  of  the  changes,  and  the 
strangers  who  for  the  Brat  time  now  visit  those 
two  cities  are  constantly  regretting  that  they 
did  not  see  Rome  and  Florence  in  days  gone  by. 
They  have  certainly  much  to  regret,  but  they 
need  not  let  their  older  friends  disturb  their 
happiness  in  the  enjoyments  which  are  now  so 
liberally  open  to  them ; and,  if  they  feel  the 
changes  in  Rome  and  Florence  oppressive,  they 
have  only  to  come  to  Naples  to  find  everything 
that  is  agreeable  in  the  past  and  a little  more 
of  what  was  disgusting  and  revolting ; the  dirt, 
the  filth,  is  as  great  as  ever,  and  the  imposition, 
the  beggary,  dishonesty,  and  want  of  principle 
are  precisely  the  same.  Although  Naples  pos- 
sesses the  largest  population  of  any  Italian  city, 
a population  which  is  increasing  naturally  in  pro- 
portion, the  number  of  houses  that  of  late 
years  has  been  added  is  much  less  remarkable 
than  is  the  case  either  in  Rome  or  in  Florence, 
and  therefore  the  traveller  who  re-visits  Naples 
after  a number  of  years  will  be  much  less  struck 
with  the  alterations  in  the  appearance  of  the 
city  than  is  the  case  in  the  other  great  cities 
of  Italy.  Certainly  never  in  the  past  could  the 
Toledo,  the  Via  Roma  of  to-day,  have  been  so  in- 
conveniently crowded  as  itis  now  at  certain  hours, 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  a people  so  given  up  to  enjoyment  can  find  it 
under  circumstances  so  little  in  accordance  either 
with  comfort  or  even  common  safety.  But,  as 
in  so  many  other  Italian  cities,  there  is  a wide 
difference  between  the  older  and  the  newer 
portions  of  the  town,  and  if  the  Naples  of  the 
Toledo,  and  the  narrow  by-streets,  with  their 
tall,  many-balconied  houses,  are  crowded,  there 
is  ample  elbow-room  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  strangers’  quarter  of  the  Chiaja.  There, 
spacious  as  at  all  times  the  Chiaja  was,  the 
municipality  have  recently  been  actively  at 
work.  The  charming  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Reale,  on  “ the  Q.uay,”  have  been  greatly  en- 
larged within  the  last  few  years,  and,  indeed, 
at  this  moment  are  still  in  an  uncompleted 
state,  the  chief  improvement  appearing  to  lie 
in  the  greatly  increased  width  of  the  Quay, 
making  it  probably  the  broadest  and  finest  car- 
riage-drive|iu  Europe,  with  a view  over  the  classic 
Bay  of  Naples,  to  the  so-often  described  and 
familiar  beauties  of  which  it  adds  a peculiar 
charm  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  is 
unrivalled.  In  fact,  now  that  the  time  seems 
to  have  arrived  when  the  prosperity  of  the  world 
allows  an  enormous  number  of  people  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  cost  of  their  enjoyment, 
Naples,  like  Nice,  or  Rome,  or  Florence,  or  any 
great  Continental  city,  is  perfectly  able  to 
supply  to  the  pleasure-seeker  every  indulgence 
that  the  most  luxurious  of  us  can  desire ; and 
we  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  hear  of 
so  many  persons  taking  up  “their  abode  here, 
and  hurrying  away  from  their  chilly  Northern 
homes  to  a climate  where,  as  one  soon  learns, 
cold  is  scarcely  known,  and  the  severities  of  that 
terrible  enemy,  the  east  wind,  are  confined  to 
the  mild  and  poetic  “ tramontana,”  wafted 
across  mountains  whose  slopes  are  covered  with 
the  olive,  the  prickly  pear,  the  aloe,  the  heavily- 
laden  golden  orange-trees,  and  the  waving 
palm. 

We  fancy  that  the  idea  that  the  constant 
change  of  occupation  of  Naples  from  century  to 
century  has  deprived  it  of  any  very  remark- 
able special  architectural  features  is  incorrect 
to  some  extent.  We  have  recently  been  struck 
by  the  largeness  and  fitness  of  the  houses  for 
the  purpose  of  the  exceedingly  difficult  sites  on 
which  they  are  built,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  look  up  at  any  portion  of  the  enormous 
houses  in  the  streets  without  being  pleased 
not  only  with  the  effect  of  the  whole,  but  with 
many  beautiful  architectural  details ; and  the  well- 
proportioned  rooms  that  one  meets  with  in  the 
old  houses,  and  the  almost  Moorish  use  of  coloured 
tiles  for  flooring  and  other  purposes,  oblige  one 
to  acknowledge  that,  even  in  what  one  is  dis- 
posed to  call  filthy  Naples,  there  is  something 
to  be  learnt  by  the  Btudent  of  hygiene,  as  there 
is  also  by  the  Neapolitans  themselves  in  this 
direction,  for  without  a greater  attention  to  this 
important  question  ic  would  be  scarcely  a sur- 
prise to  those  who  know  Naples  to  hear  that  it 
had  been  visited  by  plague  and  desolating  pesti- 
lence. But  the  municipality  will  doubtless,  be- 
fore long,  bestir  themselves.  At  the  present 
moment,  in  the  Italian  Chamber,  the  question 
of  the  large  debt  of  Naples  is  the  subject  of 
discussion,  and  doubtless  the  arrangement  of 
this  troublesome  question  will  lead  to  a fresh 


departure  in  the  management  of  the  city,  and 
before  long  the  modern  movement  which,  since 
Italy  has  become  a united  kingdom,  is  bo  notioe- 
able  throughout  the  peninsula,  will  make  itself 
felt  even  more  strongly  than  at  present  in  the 
old  home  of  King  Bomba  and  the  too-freely 
maligned  lazzaroni.  Wails  will  be  heard,  of 
course,  from  msthetio  quarters,  and  from  the 
lips  and  pens  of  sentimentalists,  who,  however, 
are  not  to  be  found  living  in  the  old  town,  and 
who  carefully  avoid  encountering  the  suggestive 
odours  which  have  so  long  given  a local  bouquet 
to  the  streets  of  Naples. 

Did  we  find  the  filth,  which  has  undoubtedly 
to  give  way,  coupled  with  a refined  existence, 
we  might  have  reason  to  sympathise  with  those 
who  will  regret  the  disappearance  of  the  Naples 
such  as  we  are  all  familiar  with ; but  it  is  not 
the  life  of  Pompeii,  — bourgeois  though  we 
know  it  to  have  been,  — that  is  to  be  found 
in  Naples  proper,  and  if  another  great  shower 
from  the  quiet  crater  of  Vesuvius,  which  curls 
its  thick  smoke  far  overhead,  were  to  bury 
modern  Naples  it  would  scarcely  reveal  to  the 
future  much  of  interest  regarding  the  life  of 
the  nineteenth  century ; indeed,  the  coming 
archmologist  would  very  soon  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  town  must  have  been  very 
ill-mauaged,  and  the  municipality  much  to 
blame  in  their  arrangements. 

There  are  critics,  foreign  and  native,  who 
have  not  disguised  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
backward  position  of  Italy  in  the  present  day 
is  due  to  the  too  fast-abiding  classic  spirit  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Romans ; the  spirit  of 
to-day  is  of  a very  different  nature,  and  in 
accordance  with  new  needs,  and  Italy’s 
only  chance  is  to  throw  herself  in  with  the 
new  feeling  which  comes  from  the  north. 

In  such  a place  as  Naples,  what  a new  nomen- 
clature would  term  the  unloveliness  of  filth  is 
strangely  out  of  place,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the 
charms  and  artistic  value  of  contrast,  cannot  be 
excused.  Why  should  the  Bay  of  Naples  possess 
one  single  eyesore  ? Why  should  not  the  autho- 
rities look  forward  to  the  time  when  their 
present  strangers’  quarter  will  stretch  from 
Pozzuoli  to  Sorrento,  along  the  whole  lovely  shell- 
shaped shore  of  the  classic  gulf  from  whope  blue 
waters  rose,  so  tradition  tells  us,  the  Goddess 
of  Beauty  herself  ? Perhaps  in  time  to  come 
such  a dream  will  be  realised,  when  even  Terre 
del  Annunziata  will  be  made  as  beautiful  as  the 
Chiaja,  and  happy  thousands  will  enjoy  what 
now  but  a privileged  few  have  within  their 
power.  But.  between  this  and  then  the  Neapolitans 
have  a great  deal  to  do.  Their  city,  in  the  first 
place,  will  require  a very  rapid  and  constant 
change  of  municipal  authorities  if  the  familiar 
proverb  concerning  the  efficacy  of  new  brooms 
be  a true  one.  How  long  will  it  be,  we  wonder, 
before  the  Neapolitans  will  understand  that 
simple  law  of  Christian  common  sense  which 
obliges  u3  when  we  quit  a house  to  leave  it 
clean  for  the  next  comer  ? To  effect  such  an  end, 
how  many  ingrained  habits  will  have  to  be 
uprooted  ? It  is  to  the  aid  of  education  here, 
again,  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  and  in  so 
many  other  countries,  that  we  can  look  alone  for 
help.  Our  progress,  to  be  Btable,  must  be 
simultaneous.  We  can  solely  expect,  in  the 
midst  of  what  we  all  agree  to  be  a material 
existence,  a love  for  the  beautiful  to  be  under- 
stood to  apply  to  everything  about  us,  the  beauty 
of  order,  of  cleanliness,  and  of  suitability,  when 
the  minds  of  the  number  are  cultivated  to  a 
certain  pitch,  a point  from  which  they  will  be 
willing  to  be  led  by  those  more  worthy  than 
themselves;  and  how  long  in  classic  Italy,  and 
Btill  more  in  Naples,  shall  we  have  to  wait  for  a 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  ? 


SALE  OF  BUILDING  LAND  AT 
LEYTONSTONE. 

On  Monday  evening  Messrs.  Protheroe  & 
Morris  offered  for  sale,  at  the  Working  Men’s 
Hall,  Stratford,  sixty  building  Bites,  forming 
part  of  the  Fillebrook  Estate  at  Leytonstone. 
The  estate  is  situated  near  Epping  Forest,  and 
close  to  the  Leytonstone  Railway  Station.  It 
was  stated  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  estate 
had  already  been  built  upon.  The  whole  of  the 
plots,  with  the  exception  of  about  six,  were  sold. 
A corner  plot,  having  a frontage  of  80  ft.  to  the 
Wallwood-road,  by  a depth  or  return  frontage  of 
167  ft.  to  the  Queen’s-road,  was  sold  for  250 1. 
All  the  other  lots,  having  frontages  to  the  Wall- 
wood-road  of  24  ft.,  by  a depth  ranging  from 
142  ft.  to  152  ft.,  were  sold  at  prices  varying 


from  129J.  to  1321.  each.  The  largest  number 
of  lots  offered  were  those  facing  the  Queen’s- 
road,  to  which  they  have  frontages  of  20  ft., 
with  a depth  of  120  ft.  For  these  sites  there 
was  a close  competition, — thirty  out  of  the  entire 
number  of  thirty-four  lots  being  sold  at  from 
70 1.  to  831.  each.  The  remaining  lots  comprised 
sites  in  Wallwood-road,  having  frontages  to  that 
road  of  20  ft.,  with  a depth  of  from  170  ft.  to 
180  ft.  They  were  sold  at  prices  averaging 
lOOi.  each.  The  total  proceeds  of  the  sale 
amounted  to  upwards  of  4,0001. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  WETZLAR. 

NORTH-EAST  VIEW. 

We  have  upon  a former  occasion  illustrated 
the  west  end  of  the  very  remarkable  church  of 
Wetzlar,  in  Hesse,  and  we  then  pointed  out  the 
interesting  fact  that  it  retained  its  eleventh- 
century  west  front  behind  that  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  was  left  incomplete.  We  also 
alluded  to  certain  peculiarities  of  the  north  side 
and  the  choir,  which  we  will  now  describe  more  in 
detail,  and  which  we  shall  be  able  to  make  more 
clear  to  our  readers  with  the  assistance  of  our 
illustration.  Ihe  first  feature  which  claims  our 
attention  is  the  apse,  which  is  roofed  in  a way 
quite  unknown  iu  old  English  buildings,  and 
very  uncommon  in  Germany.  The  three  sides 
which  together  form  the  apse  have  each  its 
separate  gable,  forming  the  termination  to  a 
roof  which  rakes  up  to  the  central  point  of  the 
principal  roof.  This  is  a far  more  picturesque 
way  of  treating  the  roof  of  a gabled  apse  than 
the  common  one  which  we  so  often  see  of 
making  the  gable  equal  in  height  to  the  ridge 
of  the  chancel  roof,  and  then  running  all  the 
roofs  in  at  the  same  level,  which  certainly  has 
a confused  and  disagreeable  appearance.  The 
apse  at  Wetzlar  is  lighted  by  long  two-light 
windows,  adorned  with  very  simple  but  elegant 
Early  Geometric  tracery,  and  the  gables  are 
pierced  by  openings  of  three  lights  each  beneath 
a Bingle  enclosing  arch.  It  is  curious  that  the 
outer  member  of  eaoh  of  the  lights  should  be 
square-headed.  This  was  probably  done  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  The  chancel,  it  will  -be  ob- 
served, is  slightly  wider  than  the  apse,  and  is 
arranged  as  a nave  and  aisles,  with  a clearstory, 
— the  only  portion  of  the  church  which  pos- 
sesses the  latter  feature.  The  nave  and  tran- 
septs and  the  choir  of  the  church  at  Wetzlar, 
as  we  have  previously  noticed,  now  form  two 
distinct  churches,  the  western  being  used 
by  the  Protestant  inhabitants  '.of  the  town, 
and  the  latter  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Of  course,  this  arrangement  only  dates  from 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
there  is  a curious  appearance  about  the 
building  which  would  rather  lead  to  the  idea 
that  it  has  always  been  a double  church ; in- 
ternally it  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a very 
solid  stone  rood-screen,  with  its  original  altar  in 
the  centre.  The  upper  part  of  the  chancel  arch, 
however,  is  open. 

The  north  transept  is  a splendid  example  of 
fully-developed  German  Geometrical  Decorated 
work,  and  bears  such  a very  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  south-western  tower  of  Cologne 
Cathedral  that  it  is  in  all  probability  a work  of 
the  same  architect.  As  will  be  seen  from  our  view, 
it  is  quite  unlike  any  other  portion  of  the  church 
at  Wetzlar,  and  is  evidently  incomplete ; from  its 
great  elaboration,' it  would  almost  seem  that  it 
must  have  been  intended  for  some  Bhrine,  or 
dedicated  to  some  saint  for  whom  the  people  had 
especial  devotion.  There  is  at  the  present  day 
a very  remarkable  “pieta”  preserved  here,  but 
it  is  of  later  date  than  this  elaborate  portion  of 
the  building.  Our  view  Bhows  the  north  side  of 
the  nave,  whioh  is  of  plain  but  good  Geometric 
work  ; one  of  the  towers  of  the  old  west  front ; 
and  the  completed  tower  of  the  more  modern 
west  front.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Lahn,  and  the  church  from  this 
point  looks  remarkably  noble,  rising  over  the 
quaint  gables  of  the  houses.  The  little  building 
to  the  east  of  the  church  appears  to  have  been 
formerly  a church  or  chapel.  It  is  late  fifteenth 
century,  or  even  sixteenth  century. 


The  Unhung  at  the  Royal  Academy. — 

Correspondents  write  in  most  melancholy  strain 
a3  to  their  disappointments.  We  are  told  that 
there  are  over  1,000  works  returned  merely  for 
want  of  room!  How  many  have  been  rejected 
as  aotually  nnfit  we  cannot  say.  Some  admirable 
pictures  have  been  put  back  in  the  first  class. 
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THE  GRANGE,  BROADWAY, 
WORCESTERSHIRE 

Within  a short  distance  of  the  GreeD,  in  the 
rather  more  than  village  called  Broadway,  is  an 
old  building  which  the  accompanying  drawings 
illustrate.  It  is  a Btruoture  of  no  great  extent, 
though  of  much  ancient  interest,  as  formerly 
belonging  to  the  abbots  of  Pershore,  known  as 
the  Grange,  and  was  fully  described  by  Mr.  John 
B/obinson,  of  Whitehall-place,  architect,  to  the 
members  and  visitors  of  the  Congress  held  at 
Evesham  by  the  British  Archroological  Asso- 
ciation. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  this  old 
house  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  abbots  of 
the  monastery  of  Pershore,  who  were  the  lords 
of  the  manor,  and  owned,  amongst  other  neigh- 
bouring property,  that  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Armley  Bank  Estate,  which  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J.O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  F.R.S., 
the  late  proprietor  of  the  famous  Middle  Hill 
Park  and  the  Buckland  domain  close  by.  This 
beautifully-situated  property  skirts  for  about  a 
mile  and  a half  the  main  road  on  the  Broadway 
hills  leading  from  London  to  Worcester,  and  must 
have  presented  to  the  abbote  in  their  retirement 
from  their  monastic  daily  duties  at  Pershore, 
many  objects  of  interesting  study  in  the  solitude 
of  their  walks  and  calm  contemplation  of  the 
grand  natural  scenery  by  which  the  whole  is 
surrounded.  It  is  a curious  and  useful  fact,  in 
connexion  with  early  nomenclature,  to  notice 
that  some  of  the  quaint  names  of  fields  still 
retained  at  Armley  Bank  are  to  be  found  in  the 
cartulary  of  Pershore  Abbey  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  and 
one  of  the  farms  on  the  estate,  now  oalled  the 
Bell  Farm,  is  referred  to  in  the  same  document, 
by  the  more  significant  and  certainly  more  inte- 
resting name  of  le  Beldame, — from  which  very 
UDgrammatical  Norman-French,  according  to 
our  lights,  the  commoner  term  is,  no  doubt, 
corrupted. 

It  was  Mr.  Halliwell  - PhillippB’s  original 
intention  to  have  converted  the  Grange, — a 
description  of  which,  from  Mr.  Robinson’s 
account,  wo  give, — into  a private  residence,  but 
on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Robinson,  who  thought  by 
his  doing  so  that  the  great  interest  of  this 
archaeological  relic,  in  an  architectural  sense, 
would  be  destroyed,  he  has  decided  to  restore 
for  the  same  residential  purpose  an  Elizabethan 
farmhouse  at  Armley  Bank,  and  to  keep  the 
Grange  in  its  present  condition,  with  only  the 
necessary  repairs  for  rendering  it  safe  from  the 
effects  of  time  and  weather,  for  the  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  all  those  lovers  of  antiquity 
who  may  desire  to  visit  it,  and  to  whom,  through 
the  owner’s  kindness,  every  facility  is  given  for 
such  purpose,  on  a written  application  being 
made  to  him. 

This  interesting  relio  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury is  in  a fair  state  of  preservation,  but  has 
been  much  divided  by  floors  and  partitions, 
having  been  used  as  the  workhouse  and  village 
lock-up,  and  subsequently  let  in  small  tenements. 
The  ground-floor  consists  of  the  entry,  the  hall, 
and  a cellar ; the  upper  floor,  of  an  abbot’s  room 
and  an  oratory ; to  this  has  been  added,  at  a 
later  period,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  four  other  rooms.  The  build- 
ing can  be  best  described  as  being  contained  in 
three  blocks.  The  first  included  the  entry  and 
the  staircase,  on  the  ground-floor,  with  the 
abbot’s  room  over  them  ; the  second  containing 
the  hall ; the  third  containing  the  oellar,  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  oratory  over  it.  The 
entrance  was  probably  in  the  position  of  the  pre- 
sent doorway,  and  protected  by  a wooden  porch. 
The  entry,  or  small  hall,  is  a low  apartment  with 
a window  opposite  the  entrance;  on  the  left  is 
a fireplace,  the  only  one  in  the  building,  the 
chimney  on  the  exterior  being  carried  by  bold 
corbels.  By  the  side  of  the  fireplace  is  a small 
doorway,  with  plain  chamfered  jambs,  with  the 
remains  of  the  iron  pivots  on  which  the  hinges 
of  the  door  were  hung ; whether  this  was  an 
external  entrance,  or  only  a shallow  cupboard, 
cannot  at  present  be  ascertained,  as  the 
fifteenth-century  building  mentioned  above  is 
built  against  this  part  of  the  house.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  fireplace  is  a small  single-light 
window  with  cusped  head.  At  the  right  of  the 
entrance  are  the  stairs  up  to  the  abbot’s  room 
and  oratory,  and  the  entrance  to  the  hall.  The  hall 
occupies  the  whole  height  of  the  house,  one  end  of 
it  joining  the  block  of  building  containing  theentry 
and  the  abbot’s  room.  It  is  lighted  on  one  side 
by  two  windows  of  two  lights  each,  the  heads  of 
which  have  been  altered,  and  on  the  other  side 


by  a beautiful  two-light  window  with  ousped 
head  and  transom,  set  angle-ways,  where  the 
block  containing  the  oratory  joins  on  to  the  hall. 
This  window  is  elegantly  and  picturesquely 
designed,  and  must  have  been  a favourite  nook 
for  the  retainers.  The  original  iron  guard 
bars  are  preserved.  The  upper  part  of  the 
window  appears  to  have  been  glazed,  with  the 
glass  let  into  movable  frames,  and  the  lower 
part  had  probably  shutters  only,  the  pivots  for 
the  hinges  still  remaining,  glass  being  scarce 
and  valuable  even  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  end  of  the  hall  opposite  to  the  abbot’s 
room  has  two  doorways,  now  walled  up,  and  a 
doorway  in  each  of  the  side  walls.  These  doors, 
which  were  most  likely  shut  off  from  the  hall 
by  a low  Bcreen,  gave  accesp,  probably  by 
covered  ways,  to  the  buttery,  the  pantry,  and 
the  kitchen,  which  latter  was  often  built  only  of 
timber.  The  roof  over  the  hall  is  a good  speci- 
men of  Decorated  timber-work.  The  original 
floor,  which  has  been  destroyed,  was  most  likely 
of  stone,  strewed  with  rushes,  with  which  were 
often  mixed  sweet  herbs ; there  is  no  fireplace, 
a3  they  were  unusual  in  halls  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  fire  being  made  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  so  as  to  diffuse  a general  heat,  while 
the  smoke  escaped  through  a louvre  in  the  roof. 
Opening  out  of  the  hall,  and  under  the  oratory, 
is  a small  cellar.  On  the  upper  story,  over  the 
entry,  is  the  abbot’s  chamber,  extending  the  full 
width  of  the  house,  with  an  open  timber  roof, 
similar  to  that  over  the  hall.  This  apartment 
is  placed  transversely  to  the  hall,  and  has  a 
small  squint,  through  which  the  abbot  could  see 
and  hear  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  hall  below. 
There  is  a handsome  traceried  window  of  two 
lights  at  either  end,  and  in  the  wall  opposite  to 
the  hall  is  aclosed-up  doorway,  which  may  have 
given  access  to  an  external  staircase.  The  last 
room  to  be  described  is  the  oratory,  which  is 
very  small,  but  lighted  at  the  end  by  a tra- 
ceried window  of  two  lights,  with  a small  por- 
tion of  painted  glass  still  remaining.  Beneath 
the  sill  of  the  window  was  the  altar,  the  present 
lights  below  the  sill  being  modern.  On  either 
side  is  a Bmall  single-light  window,  and  at  the 
end  next  the  hall  is  a small  trefoil  window, 
through  which  all  could  be  seen  that  passed 
below. 

Such  is  the  small,  but  what  mnst  have  been 
agreeable,  retreat  of  the  abbots  of  Pershore. 
The  only  private  room  was  that  of  the  abbot, 
the  retainers  sleeping  in  the  hall,  and  the  guests, 
if  any,  must  have  been  accommodated  in  the 
same  place,  or  in  the  Btables.  There  are  no 
signs  that  it  was  constructed  in  any  way  to  re- 
sist an  attaok,  and  probably  it 3 only  means  of 
defence  was  by  being  surrounded  by  a moat. 


THE  STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
OFFICE 3,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET. 

We  give  a view  of  this  building,  now  nearly 
completed,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Boulnois 
& Warner,  of  Waterloo-place,  Pall  Mall.  Not 
long  ago  (p.  167,  ante ) it  was  described  in  our 
columns.  For  convenience  sake  we  repeat 
some  of  the  particulars  then  given. 

The  building  has  a frontage  of  102  ft.  9 in. 
to  King  William-street,  extending  southwards 
from  Post  Office-court  (a  little  to  the  south  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth)  to  Abchurch- 
lane,  towards  which  last-named  thoroughfare 
there  is  a return  frontage  of  51  ft.  8^  in.  The 
height  of  the  facade  from  the  ground  level  to 
the  top  of  the  parapet  is  72  ft.  The  building  is 
about  equally  divided  internally  into  two  por- 
tions by  a party-wall,  it  being  the  intention  of 
the  Company  to  let  out  as  offices  the  northern 
half  of  the  building,  retaining  only  the  southern 
half  for  their  own  ns>.  The  fa9ade  consists  of 
two  orders,  surmounted  by  a cornice.  The 
lowermost  order  consists  of  red  Aberdeen 
granite  pilasters,  resting  on  a massive  stylo- 
bate, and  surmounted  by  moulded  caps  carrying 
a cornice, — all  of  the  same  material.  This 
order  embraces  the  ground  and  first  floors.  The 
portion  of  the  facade  between  these  pilasters  is 
of  Portland  stone.  Above  the  granite  cornice 
at  the  level  of  the  second  floor,  the  whole  of 
the  fa9ade  is  of  Portland  stone,  and  consists  of 
an  order  of  three-quarter  Corinthian  columns, 
ranging  with  the  granite  pilasters  below.  The 
return  frontage  to  Abchurch-lane  is  treated  in 
precisely  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  mate- 
rials as  the  main  frontage  to  King  William- 
street.  An  awkwardly  acute  angle  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  building  has  been  utilised 
for  the  staircase  to  that  portion  of  the  building 


which  is  to  be  let  out  as  offices.  The  basement 
of  that  part  of  the  premises  to  be  occupied  by 
the  Company  contains  extensive  fireproof  and 
burglar-proof  strong-rooms,  fitted  with  iron 
doors  by  Messrs.  Chubb,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard. The  basement  of  this  part  of  the  building 
also  contains  a lavatory  and  other  rooms  for  the 
olerks,  and  the  urinals  and  water-closets,  whioh 
are  placed  beneath  the  vaults  underneath  the 
pavement,  an  area,  covered  and  top-lighted  by 
Hamilton’s  prismoidal  lights,  intervening  be- 
tween them  and  the  building.  On  the  ground- 
floor  is  the  general  office  of  the  company, 
entered  direct  from  King  William-Btreet.  This 
apartment  will  be  40  ft.  long,  and  43  ft.  deep 
from  front  to  baok  in  its  greatest  depth.  The 
iron  column  in  the  centre  of  the  office  is  covered 
with  scagliola  by  Messrs.  Bellman  & Ivey.  The 
staircase  to  the  upper  floors  leads  up  direct  from 
the  general  office.  On  the  first-floor  is  the 
Board-room,  30  ft.  by  15  ft.  6 in.  This  apart- 
ment has  (like  the  general  office  and  some  other 
apartments)  a mahogany  dado,  and  will  have  a 
mahogany  chimney-piece  by  Messrs.  Walker  & 
Sons,  of  Bunhill-row.  The  northern  half  of  the 
building  shown  in  the  view,  which  is  to  be  let  in 
floors  or  parts  of  floors  as  mercantile  offices,  is, 
of  course,  somewhat  different  in  its  arrange- 
ments. The  staircase  is  not  so  wide,  but  has  a 
dado  of  brown  and  green  glazed  tiles  by  Messrs. 
White  & Co.  The  stoves  and  marble  chimney- 
pieces  throughout  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  Wright  & Co.,  of  Queen  Victoria-street.  The 
red  Aberdeen  granite  used  in  the  fa9ade  was 
supplied,  worked,  and  polished  ready  for  fixing 
by  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Field,  & Co.  The  gas- 
fitting, electric  bells,  and  speaking-tubes  (as 
alao  the  hot- water  heating  apparatus  used  as 
an  auxiliary  to  open  fire-places  in  the  general 
office  of  the  Company)  have  been  supplied  and 
fixed  by  Messre.  Land  & Co.,  of  Stratford.  The 
carving  of  the  Btonework  of  the  fa9ade  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Kelsey.  The  floors 
throughout  are  of  iron  and  concrete  construc- 
tion. The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Perry  & Co., 
of  Tredegar  Works,  Bow,  whose  foreman  on  the 
building  is  Mr.  Wheatley.  The  clerk  of  the  works 
is  Mr.  Stanley.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
about  30,0001. 


RURAL  WATER  SUPPLY. 

INSTITUTION  OF  SURVEYORS. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  a paper  on 
this  subject  recently  read  before  the  Institution 
of  Surveyors  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lucas,  F.G.S., 

Mr.  R.  B.  Grantham  said  he  understood  there 
had  been  but  few  applications  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  under  the  Water  Act  of 
1878, — an  Act  which,  if  certain  practical  diffi- 
culties could  be  overcome,  would  be  one  of  great 
utility.  The  author  of  the  paper  had  dealt  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  great  detail,  and 
had  given  some  estimates  of  cost  which  could 
hardly  be  accepted  as  more  than  approximate. 
For  instance,  the  cost  of  sinking  a well  might, 
in  certain  oircumstances,  be  accurately  put  at 
13Z.,  the  figure  given  by  Mr.  Lucas ; but  this 
obviously  depended  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ground  in  which  the  well  was  sunk,  and  might 
be  very  much  greater  for  the  same  depth  : it 
would  also  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  applianoes 
required  for  raising  and  distributing  the  water. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  cases  where,  by  combined 
action,  scattered  houses  and  cottages,  if  not  too 
widely  separated,  could  be  supplied  at  2d.  per 
week  as  the  minimum,  and  3d.  per  week  as  the 
maximum;  but  he  could  hardly  believe  that 
this  was  possible  except  under  favourable  cir- 
oumstances,  as  at  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Ackland’s 
villages,  on  his  Devonshire  estates,  which  were 
on  the  sandstone.  Where  it  was  necessary  to- 
sink  wells  in  limestone  or  any  of  the  hard  rocks, 
it  was  very  doubtful  whether  water  could  be 
supplied  at  anything  like  2d.  or  3d.  per  week 
per  house,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
collect  it  in  tanks  or  reservoirs.  Tanks,  he 
noticed,  did  not  seem  to  find  much  favour  in  the 
author’s  eyes.  A remark  of  his  in  a paper  which 
he  read  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, as  to  the  supply  of  water  to  country 
mansions,  had  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Lucas.  It 
referred  to  the  common  practice  of  dividing 
tanks  into  two  parts,  so  that  one  part  might  be 
cleaned  while  the  other  was  at  work.  He 
regretted  that  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland  was 
not  present  to  explain  how  the  villages  of  Dover- 
hay,  West  Luccombe,  and  Bossington  were 
supplied  at  so  low  a rate.  Speaking  from 
practical  knowledge,  he  should  not  like  to  under- 
take to  give  a supply  of  water  at  so  small  a cost. 
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He  had  paid  a visit;  to  East  Brent  Knoll,  and 
observed  that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to 
oollect  water  in  tanks,  or  rather  ponds.  It 
appeared  that  sinoe  his  visit  Archdeacon  Denison 
had  considerably  extended  the  scope  of  his 
operations,  digging  wells  and  sinking  shafts; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that,  looking  to  the  geo- 
logical formation  of  the  hill,  a quantity  of  water 
sufficient  for  the  neighbourhood  would  be  readily 
procured  from  it. 

Dr.  B.  N.  Earle  said  that  he  had  been  acting 
for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  in  an  essentially 
rural  district,  and  had  found  a number  of  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  obtaining  a supply  of  pure 
water,  and  one  of  the  chiefest  of  these  difficulties 
was  tbe  absence  of  any  powers  compelling  people 
to  take  pure  water  even  if  supplied  to  them. 
Recent  Acts  went  no  further  than  enabling  the 
authorities  to  close  contaminated  sources  of 
supply.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  in  no  case 
had  they  been  able  to  compel  water  for  one  cot- 
tage or  private  individual.  In  a great  number 
of  cases  in  the  south  of  Hants, — and  his  district 
lay  on  the  sands  to  the  south,  and  also  on  the 
high  ohalk  downs, — water  might  be  obtained  at 
something  like  2d.  or  3d.  a week,  and  very  pure. 
Butin  the  north  of  the  county,  a good  deal  of 
the  land  being  200  ft.  and  300  ft.  above  the 
water-bearing  strata,  it  was  a more  difficult 
matter  to  obtain  asupply.  Things  were  still  in  an 
embryo  state,  but  water  had  been  supplied  for 
200  or  300  people  during  the  last  year,  and,  he 
presumed,  at  the  rate  of  something  like  6d.  in 
the  pound,  over  the  district  taxed  for  it ; the 
purely  agricultural  district  being  charged  ^d. 
for  every  Id.  on  house  property.  It  had  often 
been  asked  what  was  a “ reasonable  distanoe  ” 
to  fetch  water  from.  The  greater  number  of 
people  under  his  charge  lived  a considerable 
distance  apart.  There  was,  probably,  about  one 
person  to  five  acres,  so  that  the  idea  of  com- 
bining waB  impracticable.  The  people  who 
suffered  most  were  those  on  the  high  down  farms 
with  no  other  person  within  half  a mile  of  them. 
A scheme  had  been  laid  before  the  Winchester 
Rural  Authority,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
take  the  water  from  a hill  500  ft.  high,  which 
would  render  it  possible  to  extend  the  supply  to 
a very  large  area,  and  even  serve  the  high  down 
farms  by  bringing  the  water  to  the  roads  near 
and  the  neighbouring  valleys.  It  had  not  been 
found  possible,  in  his  district,  to  get  the  prices 
quite  down  to  the  point  mentioned  in  the  paper. 
The  water-tanks  used  in  the  high  chalk  downs 
seemed  unsatisfactory ; there  was  the  trouble  of 
clearing  them  out ; and,  added  to  thiB,  they  had 
great  tendency  to  crack,  and  let  out  the  water  in 
dry  seasons.  They  always  gave  in  much  sooner 
than  the  wells.  In  the  village  of  Owlesbury, 
where  he  suggested  the  advisability  of  having 
waterworks,  the  average  price  of  water  previously 
to  their  establishment  was  2d.  a bucket.  It 
took  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  hard  labour  to  raise 
three  buckets,  the  water  being  drawn  up  by 
means  of  a wheel,  in  which  men  had  to  walk. 
He  had  himself  tried  walking  as  hard  as  he 
could,  and  all  he  managed  to  get  up  in  twelve 
minutes  and  a half  was  thirteen  gallons.  The 
water  so  obtained  was  not  nearly  sufficient  for 
ordinary  domestic  purposes,  and  very  commonly 
in  dry  seasons  there  was  no  water  to  be  got 
exoept  from  those  wolls.  There  were  three 
wells  altogether  in  the  place,  and  he  reckoned 
that  each  would  give  thirty  or  forty  gallons  an 
hour.  Sanitary  Authorities  were  very  averse  to 
taking  action  in  the  matter  of  supplying  water, 
though  they  frequently  took  action  by  closing 
wells.  There  were  great  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  formation  of  watershed  districts,  or  a com- 
bination of  such  districts,  would  probably  be  at 
once  the  easiest  and  most  economical  way  of 
providing  a water-supply  for  rural  districts  and 
isolated  villages  and  groups  of  houses. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  said  that  Mr. 
Lucas’s  paper  contained  particulars  of  water 
supply  obtained  at  very  shallow  depths,  and  also 
at  a low  cost.  He  would  not  go  the  length  of 
saying  that,  where  they  could  be  safely  used, 
shallow  wells  were  in  themselves  undesirable 
from  a financial  point  of  view,  but  they  had  to 
be  looked  after  very  sharply.  From  shallow 
wells  came  more  sanitary  tribulation  than  from 
any  other  source.  The  village  where  he  lived 
when  a boy  at  school,  in  Leicestershire,  was  on 
the  ridge  of  a hill,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  wells  were  very  deep.  The  Leicester 
Waterworks  Company  came  into  the  district  to 
take  away  the  water  by  a large  gravitation 
scheme  for  the  supply  of  the  town, — probably 
by  arrangement  with  the  landowners.  Simul- 
taneously with  carrying  out  that  scheme,  which 


to  a great  extent  drained  the  wells,  a pipe  was 
brought  into  the  village  from  springs  a little 
higher  up,  and  stand-pipes  which  cost  a nominal 
sum  were  put  up  near  the  cottages.  No  reser- 
voir was  constructed,  but  a pipe  was  laid,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Lancaster  Waterworks,  into 
places  largely  provided  with  springs  ; and  during 
the  remaining  time  that  he  lived  in  that  village, 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  stand-pipes  was 
ample  and  sufficient.  Considered  from  an  en- 
gineering point  of  view,  this  scheme  might  have 
no  great  merits,  but  it  cost  a mere  nothing,  and 
answered  very  well.  He  did  not  find,  on  read- 
ing the  paper,  any  reference  to  the  question  of 
dew  ponds.  There  was  a capital  little  pamphlet, 
of  some  fifty  pages,  written  some  three  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Slade,  in  which  he  alluded  to  dew 
ponds,  or  ponds  whioh  could  be  formed  in  the 
chalk  hills,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  district  to 
which  Dr.  Earle  had  referred.  It  showed  what 
could  be  done  with  dew  ponds,  because  the 
labour  of  making  wells  was  enormous.  He  did 
not  understand  why  wind  was  not  more  used  as 
a motor  for  raising  water.  In  the  fen  districts, 
windmills  were  extensively  employed  for  driving 
the  pumps,  and  he  did  not  see  why  this  arrange- 
ment should  not  be  tried  with  these  big  wells  in 
chalk  districts.  With  some  suoh  an  arrange- 
ment as  “Armstrong’s  Accumulator,”  it  would, 
he  thought,  be  possible  to  store  up  the  wind 
force  of  windy  times  to  be  available  in  times  of 
calm.  He  had  been  rash  enough  years  ago  to 
say  that  the  water-supply  question  had  become 
a scramble  between  the  rioh  and  the  powerful 
and  the  humbler  populations,  which  had  to  take 
their  chance.  As  years  had  gone  on,  this  opinion 
of  his  had  gathered  strength.  One  thing  much 
wanted  was,  as  Mr.  Lucas  had  said,  a complete 
survey  of  the  aqueous  resources  of  the  country. 
The  present  difficulty  was  how  to  get  rid  of 
water, — not  to  store  it.  There  were  cycles  of 
wet  seasons  and  cycles  of  dry  seasons.  The 
country  was  now  suffering  from  the  former,  and 
Parliament  was  engaged  in  legislating  for  the 
diminution  of  floods.  By  and  by  would  come 
dry  seasons,  and  with  them  as  much  difficulty 
in  getting  water  as  there  was  now  in  getting  rid 
of  it.  On  the  whole,  there  was,  he  thought, 
rather  too  much  tendency  for  legislators  to  be 
led  away  by  popular  clamour.  Very  little  con- 
sideration would  convince  any  one  that  floods 
are  not  the  only  hydraulio  irregularity  requiring 
attention. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Leane  said  that  reference  was  made 
in  the  paper  to  some  wells  sunk  near  the  sea, 
and  which  proved  to  be  salt.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  have  on 
record  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institution 
some  facts  relating  to  wells  sunk  in  the  Bea  from 
which  very  good  water  had  been  procured.  He 
had,  therefore,  asked  his  friend,  Mr.  Hill,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  construction  of  forts  at 
Portsmouth,  to  give  him  some  details  of  the 
works.  Mr.  Hill’s  letter,  written  in  reply  to  his 
request,  and  read  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Leane, 
contained  the  following  passages  : — 

11  The  Sea  Forts  at  Spithead  have  each  of  them  a fresh, 
water  well,  which  has  been  made  under  considerable  diffi- 
culties; those  of  the  ‘Horse’  and  ‘Horman’  Forts, 
which  are  the  main  defences  to  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
are  carried  to  practically  the  same  depth  from  high  water- 
mark, or  about  570  ft.  In  both  these  wells  the  beds  passed 
through  have  been  of  the  Bracklesham  series,  with  a little 
overlying  recent  deposit,  and,  in  each  case,  the  water, 
which  was  found  in  some  sand  beds  as  far  down  as  ItOft.or 
200  fc.  from  the  surface,  was  brackish,  but  beyond  these 
depths  a bed  or  beds  of  extremely  solid  greenish  sandy 
clay,  some  201  ft.  thick,  was  passed  through,  which  were 
impervious  to,  and  completely  shut  off',  the  overlying 
brackish  water. 

At  the  Spit  Fort,  which  is  about  two  miles  nearer  tbe 
mouth  of  Portsmouth  Harbour,  the  water  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  400  ft.  from  high  water-mark,  after  passing 
through  the  same  beds  of  solid  clay,  and  the  result  agrees, 
in  the  main,  with  calculations  based  upon  the  depth  of 
wells  in  Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  and  the  dip  of  inclina- 
tion of  the  strata,  which  is  pretty  nearly  from  north  to 
south.  As  you  are  aware,  the  Gosport  well,  which  is 
about  a mile  from  the  Bea,  is  something  over  300  ft. 
deep  ; it  passes  through  the  same  clay  into  the  same 
sand,  and  is  about  2}  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Spit 
Fort. 

There  are  many  brewers’  wells  in  Portsmouth  of 
about  the  depth,  viz.,  300  ft.,  and  the  whole  of  these,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Sea  Forts,  yield  a supply  of  excellent, 
though  very  soft,  fresh  water. 

With  regard  to  the  level  to  which  the  water  rises  in 
these  wells,  I may  inform  you  that  we  find  those  at  Spit- 
head  to  stand  at  about  mid-tide  level,  but  they  rise  and 
fall  some  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  simultaneously  with,  or  rather 
following  the  rise  and  fall  of,  the  tide,  and  proportionately 
to  its  height, — that  is  to  say,  they  vary  a little  more  at  the 
spri  g tides  than  at  the  neap  tides;  approximately,  the 
variation  in  level  is  only  about  one-third  of  that  of  the 
tide.  The  water  of  the  Gosport  well,  when  left  standing, 
rises  to  within  30  ft.  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
is  also  somewhere  about  the  mid-tide  level,  but  it  has  not 
been  observed  to  vary  with  the  tide. 

At  * 8t.  Helens  ’ Fort,  on  the  Bembridge  point  of  the 


Isle  of  Wight,  a well  has  also  been  sunk,  but  to  a depth 
of  170  ft.  only  ; the  beds  passed  through  and  water-bear-  j 
ing  stratum  being  the  more  modern  Bembridge  series,  but  i 
there,  also,  a sufficiency  of  solid  clay  to  keep  back  the  salt  I 
water  was  found  overling  the  water-bearing  stratum  : in 
this  case  also  the  level  of  the  well  is  coincident  with  that 
of  the  mean  tide,  and  varies  somewhat  with  its  rise  and 
fall. 

At  Fort  ‘ Monckton,’  on  the  Gosport  shore,  near 
Haslar,  a well  is  now  being  sunk,  which  at  a depth  of 
170  feet,  is  still  in  brackish  water;  and  I have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  fresh  water  in  this  case  will  have  to  be 
sought  at  a further  depth  of  from  170  ft.  to  200  ft. 

It  is  apparent  that  wells  near  the  sea  can  only  be 
successful  in  so  far  as  the  geological  conditions  are 
favourable  to  their  construction  ; if  there  is  a good  dip  of 
stratum  from  the  shore  seaward,  and  even  a comparatively 
thin  but  solid  bed  of  clay  covering  the  shore  at  high 
water  mark,  fresh  water  would  be  found  at  a moderate 
depth,  but  1 take  it,  it  is  a sine  quA  non,  first,  that  there 
should  be  a dip  of  strata  from  the  shore  seaward ; second, 
a sufficiently  deep  and  extensive  overlying  bed  of  solid 
clay  to  shut  out  the  salt  water.” 

He  did  not  think  those  wells  would  be  classed 
in  the  2d.  a week  category.  He  feared  they 
would  cost  the  country  a great  deal  more  than 
that,  bub  they  were  of  inestimable  value  in  their 
particular  situation. 

Mr.  C.  E.  De  Ranee  said  that  he  had  read 
Mr.  Lucas’s  paper  with  interest,  because  no  one 
could  more  fully  realise  the  crying  want  of  a 
rural  water  supply  than  a geological  surveyor, 
constantly  the  witness  of  the  want  of  pure 
water,  and  often  needing  it  for  himself. 
The  first  impression,  on  reading  the  paper, 
might  be  that  a means  had  been  found  to  meet 
that  demand ; but  consideration  showed  that 
this  was  too  good  to  be  true.  Mr.  Lucas  had 
alluded  to  the  Local  Government  Board  allowing 
81.  13s.  -Id.  and  13£.  for  sinking  wells  for  isolated 
cottages,  and  stated  that  this  was  too  much,  and 
that  supplies  from  springs  could  be  obtained  at 
a much  smaller  cost,  giving,  as  an  instance,  Sir 
Thomas  Dyke  Acland’s  water  supply  to  his 
villages.  He  observed  that  one  of  the  villages 
referred  to  was  supplied  by  a dip-well  only, 
others  by  stand-pipes,  from  which  water  had  to 
be  fetched.  The  131.,  referred  to  in  the  paper, 
was,  he  (Mr.  De  ltauce)  understood,  the  cost  of 
bringing  water  supply  into  a house.  The  cost 
of  supply  to  mere  dip-wells  or  stand-pipes 
would,  of  course,  be  much  less  than  in  the 
former  case.  The  cost  of  a 50-ft.  well  in  Hants 
was  quoted  in  the  paper  as  71.  10a.  In  the  part 
of  the  North  of  England  where  he  had  been 
stationed,  he  was  certain  that  50  ft.  could  not 
be  dug,  and  appliances  found,  at  any  such 
price ; and  he  spoke  from  personal  experience. 
The  author  had  given  Messrs.  Legrand  & Sut- 
cliffe’s schedule  of  priceB  for  borings.  He  was 
aware  that,  in  many  places,  the  cost  of  making 
their  wells  was  very  low,  and  that  the  prices 
compared  favourably  with  some  others  he  could 
mention.  In  calculating  a water-rent  to  produce 
five  per  cent,  on  prime  cost,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration  something  more  than  the 
expense  of  sinking  the  wells.  There  were  other 
things  required,  suoh  as  main  pipes  for  dis- 
tributing the  water,  and  pumps  for  lifting  it. 

In  some  of  the  instances  mentioned  it  would 
even  be  necessary,  he  presumed,  to  provide 
steam-engines.  For  instance,  the  Aldershot 
Waterworks  Company  supplied  1,175  houses  in 
the  year  1871 ; and  in  this  case  pumping  was 
probably  required,  with  all  the  resulting  expense 
of  engines  and  plant,  coal  and  management,  to 
be  added  to  the  cost  of  well-sinking,  before 
calculating  the  water-rate,  which  was  to  yield 
five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  It  would  be  inte- 
resting to  learn  how  it  was  that  the  cost  of 
sinking  130  ft.  at  Skegness  amounted  to  so  i 
large  a sum  as  800Z.  Probably  there  were  special 
difficulties  in  the  case  which  accounted  for  it. 
Two  borings  of  130  ft.  were  given  in  another  1 
instance  for  the  supply  of  a present  population  i 
of  3,000.  He  assumed  that,  in  this  case  also,  , 
there  would  be  pumping  and  also  distributing  ; 
pipes.  If  this  were  so,  the  cost  per  week  would  l 
be  considerably  higher  than  the  decimal  of  a , 
penny  given  in  the  table  accompanying  the  ! 
paper.  The  author  stated  that  tanks  compared  1 
very  unfavourably,  as  regards  cost,  with  wells  i 
and  springs  ; but  if  to  this  was  added  the  cost  ; 
of  taking  the  water  to  the  houses  this  disparity  ' 
disappeared.  He  agreed  with  the  author  as  to  ) 
the  necessity  of  constituting  Watershed  Boards.  . 
The  want  of  such  Boards  was  felt  not  only  in  ; 
places  using  surface  waters,  but  even  where  ; 
wells  were  used  ; for  water  drawn  from  a source  : 
pure  in  itself  might  become  suddenly  polluted  ; 
from  some  cause  unpreventible  without  complete  ( 
control  of  the  ba9in.  He  also  agreed  with  the  t 
author  that  the  local  authority  could  not  be  i 
expected  to  make  complete  geological  and  ; 
hydraulic  surveys  of  their  district,  aud  ought 
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to  have  acce3s  to  Government  information  on 
the  Bubjeot.  On  this  head  it  might  be  useful 
to  mention  what  her  Majesty’s  Geologioal  Sur- 
vey were  doing  towards  giving  this  informa- 
tion. First  of  all,  there  were  the  maps  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  coloured  to  represent  the 
various  subdivisions  of  the  geological  forma- 
tions,  with  the  boundary  lines  and  faults,  and 
the  direction  and  amount  of  inclination  of  the 
strata.  Maps  of  that  character  were  published 
on  the  scale  of  1 in.  to  the  mile,  and  6 in.  to  the 
mile ; the  former  was  nearly  complete  for  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales,  the  latter  for  the 
six  northern  counties.  They  were  also  publish- 
ing another  edition,  showing  the  actaal  surfaoe 
soil  of  the  country.  The  surface,  if  formed  of 
chalk,  coal  measure,  or  other  rock,  is  shown  by 
its  distinctive  colour ; if  the  older  strata  happen 
to  be  overlaid  by  drift  clay  or  sand,  which  some- 
times reaches  a thickness  of  100  ft.,  or  even 
300  ft.,  it  is  also  shown  by  a distinctive  colour. 
These  surface  maps  were  completed  for  the 
London  basin  and  the  six  northern  counties,  and 
would,  he  thought,  be  of  great  assistance  in  the 
matter  of  water  supply.  These. maps  were 
found  to  be  of  very  great  use  in  tracing  the 
connexion  of  character  of  Boil  and  disease,  and 
for  agricultural  purposes.  For  the  latter  object 
a special  set  of  maps  had  been  recently  pre- 
pared for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Commission, 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  the  chair- 
man. Those  of  the  six  northern  counties  and 
of  Cheshire  were  now  complete.  The  staff  was 
surveying  the  remainder  of  England,  and  he 
hoped  before  long  they  would  complete  the 
whole  of  the  country  for  the  superficial  soils. 
The  Geological  Survey,  in  their  “ Memoirs,” 
also  published  the  details  of  the  wells  and 
borings  sunk  in  the  district  described ; and, 
lately,  he  had  been  adding,  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  by  way  of  addition  to  the  ordinary 
geological  maps,  kthe  artesian  contours,  or 
heights,  to  which  water  will  rise  on  the  strata. 
Some  years  ago,  M.  Delesse  showed  the  height 
to  which  water  would  rise  over  the  Paris  dis- 
trict and  other  parts  of  France,  and  Mr.  Lucas 
had  done  useful  work  in  this  direction  over  the 
London  basin.  Adding  these  lines  to  the  maps 
of  the  Government  Geological  Survey  increased 
their  value  ; and  Mr.  Lucas,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
was  the  first  to  oommence  this  work  in  England. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  wells  can  only  be 
useful  in  that  portion  of  England  and  Wales 
consisting  of  pervious  rocks,  which,  he  found 
by  calculation,  was  26,687  square  miles.  About 

21.000  square  miles  were  covered  with  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  other  rocks,  which  were  abso- 
lutely impermeable.  Headings  driven  in  slate 
beds  far  into  hill-sides  were  perfectly  dry.  Mr. 
Lucas  had  mentioned  that  he  considered  the 
rocks  that  were  most  favourable  to  subterranean 
water  supply  were  limestone  and  calcareous 
sandstone.  He  should  like  to  ask  the  author 
whether  he  meant  for  springs  or  wells  ? 

Mr.  Lucas  replied  that  he  meant  for  wells. 

Mr.  De  Ranee  said  that,  in  that  case,  he 
differed  from  him  absolutely.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  for  sinking  wells,  excepting  certain  chalk- 
wells,  limestone  (taking,  as  an  example,  the 
most  important,  the  carboniferous  limestone) 
was  the  worst  rock  possible  for  the  purpose, 
being  perfectly  porous,  fissured,  and  jointed,  and 
the  water  absorbed  tended  to  form  underground 
rivers,  which  either  evaporated  as  springs  or 
disappeared  to  unknown  depths.  All  the  towns 
in  England  supplied  by  wells  and  using  large 
quantities  of  water  derived  their  supply  from 
sandstone.  Birmingham,  with  four  wells,  had  a 
yield  of  9 million  gallons  a day ; Leamington, 

750.000  gal lonB ; and  Southport,  60,000  gallons 
from  two  wells;  Liverpool,  6£  million  gallons 
from  six  wells;  Nottingham,  3 1 millions,  from 
Bestwood  Pumping  Station  alone.  All  these 
were  from  the  new  red  sandstone  and  permian 
formations.  Large  quantities  of  water  were 
yielded  by  coal-meaaure  sandstones,  which  were 
not  calcareous.  In  contrast  to  the  supplies 
derived  from  sandstone  were  the  examples  given 
by  the  author  of  subterranean  supply  from 
calcareous  rock.  He  found,  firstly,  that  the 
yield  of  the  well  in  the  Cotswold  District  was 
about  900  barrels  a day  (about  10  hours,  he 
supposed,  representing  the  working  day)  ; and 
secondly,  that  of  the  boring  at  Mr.  Theodore 
Watney’s  brewery,  43,000  gallons  only.  This 
was  a chalk  well,  and  he  was  aware  that  the 
chalk  in  some  districts  yielded  a large  quantity. 
Chalk  was  an  exceptional  case,  and  was  a lime- 
stone of  ordinary  character,  parting  with  water 
with  great  slowness.  The  oolitic  limestones 
ocoupied  some  66,000  square  miles,  but  they 


were  much  cut  up  by  clay  beds.  These  beds 
were  thin,  and  however  few,  were  very  valuable 
as  the  souroe  of  springs.  In  connexion  with 
the  salt  water  found  at  Folkestone,  he  might 
refer  to  some  experiments  made  there  by  Isaac 
Roberts,  a well-known  contractor.  Mr.  Roberts 
had  been  going  lately  into  the  question  of  how 
muoh  water  sandstone  would  hold,  and  the 
quantity  of  salt  that  it  would  filter,  and  had 
been  running  a large  quantity  of  it  from  the  sea 
through  blocks  of  sandstone.  He  found  that 
these  blocks  acted  as  a natural  filter,  abstract- 
ing all  the  salt,  so  to  speak,  from  the  water,  till 
they  became  supersaturated  and  took  up  no 
more.  But  fresh  water  passed  through  the 
blocks  of  supersaturated  sandstone,  took  up  the 
salt  again,  and  left  the  rock  in  its  original  con- 
dition. This  seemed  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  of  the  Liverpool  wells.  Some  people 
talked  of  the  wells  near  the  rivers  getting  salt 
from  the  sea  and  being  spoiled,  but  it  appeared 
that  the  salt  in  the  Liverpool  wells,  used  for  the 
Corporation’s  supply,  was  due  to  another  con- 
dition of  things.  The  six  wells  yielded  about 
million  gallons  a day.  When  one  well  was 
pumped  beyond  its  natural  capacity,  the  water 
got  harder,  but  when  it  was  allowed  to  rest,  it 
'reverted  to  its  original  softness.  While  the 
pumping  was  confined  within  the  natural  area 
the  water  would  be  soft,  but  the  more  the  well 
was  pumped  below  its  natural  level,  the  harder 
the  water  became,  as  it  was  drawing  from  a 
district  from  which  all  the  salts  had  been  ab- 
stracted. 

Mr.  Lucas,  in  replying  on  the  discussion,  said 
that  surprise  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Earle  at  the 
lowness  of  certain  figures  which  he  had  given. 
He  was  not  answerable  for  the  accuracy  of  those 
figures,  which  were  quite  as  astonishing  to  him 
as  to  any  other  practical  man.  Reference  had 
been  made  to  the  large  wheels  used  in  Hamp- 
shire for  raising  water,  which  were  turned  by 
some  one  walking  inside  them.  It  was  curious 
to  note  that  wheels  of  the  kind  were  never  met 
within  Surrey.  The  most  easterly  he  had  seen 
was  at  Sheephouse  Farm.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  he  was  an  advocate  of  shallow  wells ; 
but  it  was  advisable,  in  writing  a paper  on  this 
subject,  to  place  on  record  the  cost  at  which 
such  wells  could  be  provided;  and  a shallow 
well  was  not  necessarily  impure,  and,  in  many 
cases,  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  cottages. 
He  quite  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Symons  had  said 
with  reference  to  floods  and  the  storage  of  water. 
Public  attention  was,  for  the  moment,  concen- 
trated  on  the  former  ; but  droughts  would  come 
in  their  turn,  and  the  question  of  floods  would 
be  forgotten.  Nothing  was  more  to  be  depre- 
cated than  loose  and  unguarded  utterances  on 
these  subjects  in  the  public  press.  The  letter 
which  Mr.  Leane  had  read,  relating  to  a series 
of  borings  near  the  sea,  he  regarded  as  a very 
valuable  coutribution  to  the  subject.  It  w-as 
incorrectly  assumed  by  Mr.  De  Ranee  that  the 
sum  of  81.  133.  4d.  was  intended  by  the  Publio 
Health  Act  to  cover  the  cost  of  a supply  into 
the  house.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  81.  13s.  4d. 
might  all  be  spent  in  bringing  water  to  within  a 
“ reasonable  distance”  of  the  house.  Ten  inches 
for  percolation  was,  he  thought,  very  much  too 
high.  He  never  attempted  to  use  a higher 
figure  than  8 in.  in  the  most  extreme  cases, 
generally  adopting  6 in. 

Mr.  De  Ranee  inquired  what  rooks  Mr.  Lucas 
referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Lucas  replied  that,  of  course,  the  nature 
of  the  rock  would  make  a difference  ; at  present 
the  information  on  the  subject  was  very  insuffi- 
cient, but  taking  any  ordinary  rock,  through 
which  percolation  could  take  place  and  which 
was  covered  with  ordinary  soil,  he  did  not  think 
it  was  safe  to  go  above  6 in.  What  he  meant 
by  Baying  that  limestone  was  most  favourable 
for  water  was  this, — the  water  in  passing 
through  limestone  dissolved  part  of  the  rock, 
and  for  that  reason  percolation  took  place  more 
freely  in  calcareous  sandstone,  which  was  par- 
ticularly porous,  than  in  sandstone,  which  was 
not  calcareous.  This  he  knew  from  personal 
experience  on  the  Lower  Greensand  of  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  other  places  where  the  wells  gave  ex- 
tremely small  supplies,  and  repeatedly  dis- 
appointed people  who  sank  them,  and  more 
especially  people  who  bored  for  water.  The 
cases  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  cited  by  Mr.  De 
Ranee,  came  under  the  head  of  large  supplies, 
which  was  treated  on  page  169  of  the  paper. 
He  had  separated  these  cases  from  the  others, 
and  in  his  opinion  the  comparative  abundance 
of  their  supply  was  due  to  some  collection  of 
water  on  the  surface. 


ART-UNION  OF  LONDON  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  annual  meeting  and  prize-distribution  of 
the  Art-Union  of  London  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
in  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  Messrs.  A.  & S.  Gatti.  Mr.  George  Godwin, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  was  called  upon  to  preside. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hallett,  member  of  the  Council,  read 
the  following 

REPORT. 


The  subscription  of  the  year  just  closed  amounts  to 
11,940?.  Is.  Gd.,  a sum  very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  last 


^ The  following  is  a brief  summary  of ‘the  receipts  and 
expenditure;  a detailed  account  will,  as  usual,  be  printed 
in  the  report. 

Amount  of  subscriptions £11,940  1 6 


Allotted  for  prizes  £4,317  0 0 

Set  apart  towards  providing 
works  of  art  for  accumu- 
lated payments 684  17  0 

For  priut  cf  the  year,  alma- 
nack, exhibition,  report, 

&c.,  and  reserve  3,646  19  3 

8,648  16  3 

Agents’  commission  and  charges,  adver- 
tisements, prin'iDg,  postage,  rent,  &c. . 3,391  6 3 


£11,940  1 6 


The  amount  to  be  expended  on  prizes  will  be  thus 
allotted : — 

1 work  at  £200 

2 works  at 150  each. 

1 work  at  100 

3 works  at...  76  each. 

3 „ 60 

fl  „ 45 


1 Water-colour  Drawing,  “ The  Revenge." 

20  China  Tuzzas. 

60  Volumes  of  Nine  Scenes  from  English  History. 
60  Framed  proofs,  “ Countess  of  Bedford.” 

30  Parian  Statuettes,  “ The  Little  Boat-builder." 
6 ' Portfolios  of  24  Plates  of  Animal  Life. 

30  Silver  Medals  of  the  late  David  Cox. 

Total,  647  prizes. 


The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  Mr.  J.  Walker  and 
Mr.  W.  Wright,  to  whom  thanks  will  presently  be 
proposed. 

To  the  local  honorary  secretaries  and  agents,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  warmest  thanks  are  due  for  their 
zealous  co-operation,  without  which  the  amount  colleoted 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Society’s  objects  would  show  a 
very  meagre  total. 

On  the  present  occasion,  wo  would  specially  name  for 
recognition  Mr.  Brown,  of  Sydney  (who  has  raised  for  the 
present  year  230  guineas  as  against  83  guineas  for  1880), 
Mr.  Wright  and  his  coadjutors  in  South  Australia,  and 
Messrs.  Allen,  of  Melbourne.  At  the  exhibition  recently 
held  in  ths  last-named  place,  the  reduced  copy  in  bronze  of 
Mr.  Bell’s  “ America,”  from  the  Albert  Memorial,  which 
had  been  gained  aa  a prize  by  an  Australian  subscriber, 
occupied  a conspicuous  position,  and  was  universally 
admired.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  a large  pro- 
portion of  prizes  generally  falls  to  our  fellow-members  at 
the  Antipodes,  and  it  muBt  be  allowed  that  the  seed  thus 
sown  bears  good  fruit  in  the  increased  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions returned  from  that  region. 

The  Councl  would  here  remark  that  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a striking  proof  of  the  interest  taken  in 
the  advancement  of  art  that  a body  of  gentlemen 
should  be  found,  to  the  number  of  many  hundreds,  with 
ramifications  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  who  hive,  year 
after  year,  for  more  than  forty  years,  devoted  no  small 
portion  of  time  and  labour  to  the  collection  and  remittance 
to  head-quarters  of  the  funds  destined  to  be  there  ex- 
changed for  art-productions  of  various  biods ; which  again, 
through  the  agency  of  these  same  gentlemen,  are  returned, 
in  varied  proportions,  to  afford  art-culture  in  the  several 
localities  from  which  the  funds  were  derived. 

The  Council  think  it  well,  from  time  to  time,  to  urge  on 
all  the  members  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  exertion;  if  each  subscriber 
could  induce  only  one  person  amongst  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  join  the  association,  the  result  would  be 


groat. 

The  aims  of  the  Art-Union  may  be  said  to  extend  to 
whatever  relates  to  artin  Britain,  and  it  has  therefore  been 
a habit  of  the  Council  to  chronicle  in  their  annual  report 
any  movement  in  the  direction  of  opening  new  galleries  or 
museums,  or  other  means  of  advancing  toe  great  end  they 
have  iu  view,  as  well  as  to  note  any  losses  the  world  of 
art  may  have  sustained  through  death  during  the  year. 
In  recording  such  losses  the  present  report  has  nearly  as 
many  instances  to  note  as  that  of  last  year. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  past  year  Mr.  Thomas  Landseer, 
A.E.R.A.,  was  called  away,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
five.  Ho  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers,  Thomas, 
Edwin,  and  Charles,  sons  of  John  Landseer,  an  engraver, 
and  he  was  amongst  the  earliest  members  of  that  profes- 
sion admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  Academy.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  art-life  was  passed  in  transferring  into 
black  and  white  his  brother  Edwin's  paintings.  The  first 
work  etched  by  him  was  a bull,  painted  in  1811.  The  first 
plate,  in  the  modern,  or  mixed,  style  was  “ Dignity  and 
Impudence,”  finished  in  1841.  His  finest  plate  was  "The 
Stag  at  Bay,"  published  in  1848.  For  the  copyright  of  this 
work  8ir  Edwin  was  paid  800  guineas,  as  against  30  guineas, 
which  he  received  for  “ Dignity  and  Impudence.”  With 
regard  to  “ The  8tag  at  Bay,”  whatever  suggestion  in 
modelling,  texture,  colour,  and  atmosphere  the  graver’s 
tool  can  convey  will  be  found  in  this  marvellous  work. 
His  fame  rests  on  performances  of  a similarly  subtle  and 
perfect  kind,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  it  will  go  down 
to  posterity  linked  with  that  of  his  talented  brother. 

In  August  last  died  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  archi- 
tect, at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  The  list  of  Mr.  Wyatt’s 
executed  works  presents  a formidable  appearance,  and 
compares  not  unfavourably  with  that  of  his  colleague,  the 
late  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott.  Amongst  a long  list  of  pupik 
who  served  their  articles  in  his  office  may  be  mentioned 
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two  distinguished  men  who  preceded  him  to  the  grave,— 
the  late  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  his  younger  brother,  formerly 
an  active  member  of  your  Council,  and  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Barry,  whose  death  wo  had  to  record  in  our  last  report. 

In  June  last  Mr.  C.  G.  Lewis,  engraver,  died,  in  hi* 
seventy-third  year.  He  had  retired  from  the  exercise  of 
his  profession  for  three  years,  after  nearly  fifty  years  of 
untiring  labour.  He  was  the  second  son  of  F.  C.  Lewis, 
engraver  and  landscape  painter,  and  brother  of  the  la'e 
J.  F.  Lewis,  R.A.  Amongst  other  well-known  works  he 
engraved  several  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  pictures,  in- 
cluding “ Shoeing,"  and  ‘‘The  Otter  Hunt,"  and  several 
of  Rosa  Bonheur's. 

In  December  Mr.  John  Cousen,  landscape  engraver, 
was  taken  from  U9.  His  works,  after  Turner,  Stanfield, 
and  others,  are  held  in  high  esteem. 

Mr.  Alfred  Elmore,  R.A.,  died  not  many  weeks  since. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  terms  in  which  the  operations  of  the 
Art-Uuion  are  sometimes  referred  to  by  those  from  whom 
we  might  look  for  a juster  estimate,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  extent  to  which  the  late  distinguished  painter 
was  aided  by  the  working  of  the  association.  One  of  his 
earliest  exhibited  pictures,  “ Peasantry  of  Naples,”  was 
bought  by  a prizeh older  in  the  year  1813  for  40 7.  Then 
followed,  in  1841,  ‘‘The  Novice,"  50?.,  and  ‘‘Italian  Corn- 
field," 30?.  ; in  1845,  “The  Origin  of  the  Feud  cf  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,"  250  guineas;  in  1846,  “The 
Fainting  of  Hero,"  3001. ; 1817,  “Invention  of  the  Stooking 
Loom,"  200  guineas.  Mr.  Elmore  had  long  desired  that 
his  painting  of  “ Marie  Antoinette  facing  the  Mob  at  the 
Tuileries," — highest  picture,— should  be  engraved,  and, 
not  long  before  his  death,  the  Council  of  the  Art-Union, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Sir  John  Kelk,  the  owner  of  the 
picture,  purchased  the  copyright,  and  a tine  line-engraving 
from  it  is  in  progress,  impressions  from  which  will  carry 
the  name  of  the  artist  into  every  part  of  the  world  where 
the  English  language  is  spoken. 

In  the  past  year  the  Council  were  deprived  by  death  of 
the  valuable  co-operation  and  genial  companionship  of  Mr. 
James  Robinson  Planchd,  who  had  been,  for  many  years, 
a member  of  their  body,  and  whose  refined  taste  and  deep 
knowledge,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  antique 
armour  or  costume,  were  always  invaluable.  Mr.  Planchd 
wrote  many  charming  and  graceful  works  for  the  stage, 
and  showed  an  admiring  public  how  much  of  elegance  may 
be  infused  into,  and  how  much  enjoyment  may  be  extracted 
from,  extravaganza  and  burlesque.’  The  bright  and  spark- 
ling language  in  which  he  clothed  his  plots, — the  witty 
repartees  and  happy  play  on  words  which  rippled  through 
his  dialogues, — totally  devoid  of  vulgarity  or  coarseness, 
—are  unsurpassed  by  cognate  pieces  which  now  hold  pos- 
session of  our  stage. 

Here  we  may  be  allowed  to  pay  a tribute,  in  passing,  to 
one  who,  we  are  glad  to  say,  is  still  among  us,  but  who  has 
retired  from  a prominent  position  in  ttie  region  of  art- 
literature.  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  uttering  some  interesting 
and  touching  words  of  farewell  to  the  public,  showed  how, 
when  he  started  the  Art  Journal,  there  was  literally  no 
patronage  of  British  art.  Collectors,  indeed,  bought  old 
masters  with  familiar  names, — canvasses  that  had  never 
been  seen  by  the  artists  to  whom  they  were  attributed ; 
and  he  showed,  month  after  month,  that  a larger  number 
of  works  attributed  to  Titian,  RafFaelle,  and  Rubens,  paid 
duty  in  a year,  than  those  masters  had  produced  during 
their  lives.  He  has  had  his  reward,  in  living  to  see  such 
so-called  old  masters  valued  accordingly,  and  a thorough 
transfer  of  patrorage  to  modern  art.  In  speaking  of  the 
circumstances  which  encouraged  him  in  his  task,  Mr.  Hall 
justly  refers  to  the  operations  of  the  Art-Union  of  London, 
and,  in  fact,  it  was  tbe  establishment  of  this  society  which 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  journal,  originally  called  the 
Art-  Union  Journal,  and  provided  for  its  first  base  of  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Hall  points  with  just  pride  to  the  part  he  has 
taken  in  bringing  about  the  association  of  the  industrial 
arts  with  the  fine  arts  proper,  and  needs  no  excuse,  though 
he  asks  it,  for  seeking  to  show  that  the  art  spirit  and 
character  of  the  age  have  been  largely  served  and  mate- 
rially advanced  by  the  journal  which  he  so  long  and  so  ably 
conducted.  Mr.  Hall  will,  we  hope,  be  spared  many  years 
to  enjoy  the  repose  earned  by  forty-two  years  of  labour  for 
the  advancement  of  art. 

In  the  past  month  Mr.  J.  Prescott  Knight,  R.  A.,  was  re- 
?30T®d  from  ns  ; he  was  for  a quarter  of  a century  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Academy.  He  began  to  exhibit  portraits  at 
the  Academy  about  1827.  In  1836  he  was  elected  Asso- 
ciate, and  was  appointed  secretary  before  his  two  years’ 
service  as  a member  of  the  Council  had  expired.  Portrait 
painting  was  in  general  his  forte.  Almost  the  only  large 
picture  ho  produced  was  “The  Saint’s  Day,"  which  the 
Art-Union  engraved  as  its  third  annual  work  forty  vears 
ago.  J J 


On  the  subject  of  the  infinence  on  the  state  of  art  in  this 
oountry  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  and  similar  institu- 
te^ re‘erfnce  may  be  profitably  made  to  some  remarks 
ol  Air.  A.  T.  Kiunear,  advocate,  who  presided  at  the  last 
““ DUI?-  meetlng  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Kinnear  said, — If  they 
compared  the  state  of  public  opinion  about  art,  as  it  was 
now,  and  as  it  was  forty-five  years  ago,  they  would  have 
no  doubt  that  not  only  that  institution,  buteveryinflu- 
ence,  whether  "embodied  in  an  institution  or  not.  which 
had  for  its  object  the  diffusion,  as  widely  as  possible,  of  a 
taste  lor,  and  appreciation  of,  art,  had  been  working  con- 
tinuously, persistently,  and  most  successfully  for  the 
attainment  of  that  end.  At  one  of  the  earliest  meetings 
of  the  Association,  Mr.  Kinnear  remarked,  Dean  Ramsey, 
who  always  took  great  interest  in  its  prosperity,  said 
he  had  been  comparing  certain  figures,  and  that,  up 
to  the  ninth  year  ot  its  existence,  the  Association  had  ex- 
pended 30,0007.  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  in  a par- 
ticular year  ; while,  before  its  establishment,  the  whole 
amount  spent  in  the  purchase  of  such  works,  from  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy  was  307.,  and  the  sister  Academy 
of  Arts  in  Dublin  had  subsisted  for  four  years  on  30s. 
He  remarked  that,  locking  back  to  tbe  earliest  lists  of  the 
society  8 purchases,  he  found  amongst  them  almost 
every  name  which  the  country  now  recognised  as  that 
of  a Scottish  artist  who  had  done  honour  to  liia 
country. 

In  a similar  way  it  may  be  stated,  without  room  for 
contradiction,  that,  amongst  the  names  of  English 
artists  now  most  esteemed  by  rightly-judging  people,  a 
very  large  number  are  indebted,  in  a greater  or  less 
degree,  to  the  Art-Union  of  London  for  welcome  aid, 
when  first  struggling  on  the  lower  rounds  of  the  ladder  ot 
fame,— and,  by  not  a few  this  fact  is  often  fraikly  ac- 
knowledged. 

For  the  presentation  work  of  the  coming  year  the 
Council-have  secured  the  copyright  of  Mr.  Frith's  remark- 
able series  of  pictures,  “ The  Road  to  Ruin,"  exhibited, 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1878. 

It  is  needless  to  sta'e  that  the  expense  incurred  in 
acquiring  the  copyright,  engraving,  and  printing  such  a 


work  is  very  great,  and  to  give  the  set  of  five  prints,  in 
addition  to  a chance  in  the  distribution  of  prizes,  for 
a guinea,  is,  perhaps,  the  boldest  experiment  ever  at- 
tempted in  the  production  of  a work  of  art.  Only  the  prin- 
ciple of  combination  could  render  possible  such  an  enter- 
prise; but  looking  at  the  success  of  the  prints  of 
“Wellington"  and  “Nelson,”  the  cost  of  each  of  which 
was  nearly  equal  to  that  to  be  incurred  in  the  present 
case,  the  Council  are  confident  in  the  belief  that  the 
subscribers  will  be  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  enable  them 
to  carry  out  successfully  what  may,  without  exaggeration, 
be  called  a vast  undertaking. 

“ The  Road  to  Ruin"  illustrates  the  incidents  and  per- 
sonages of  a phase  of  society  with  which  mo9t  people 
are  more  or  less  intimate. 

It  is  a question  often  mooted  whether  we  are  more 
moral  than  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  were,  or  whether 
it  is  only  that  more  pains  are  now  taken  to  hide  the  seamy 
side  of  society.  At  any  rate,  vice  does  not  stalk  abroad 
with  so  brazen  a front  as  was  its  wont  when  Hogarth 
painted  hi9  powerful  pictures;  and  the  critic  who,  with 
pen  or  pencil,  seeks  to  lash  the  vice  of  the  day,  has  to  choose 
his  scenes  with  regard  to  the  more  fastidious  taste  of  the 
period,  and  to  be  content  with  less  drastic  treatment  than 
is  adopted  in  “The  Rake’s  Progress  ” and  other  kindred 
subjects  by  the  same  hand.  It  is  true  we  have  scarcely 
any  such  gigantic  swindles  now  as  the  “ South  Sea 
Bubble”;  and,  if  the  Charles  James  Fox  of  to-day  sits 
playing  whist  till  the  cards  on  the  floor  reach  half-way  up 
the  chair-legs,  the  public  knows  nothing  of  it.  Still, 
enough  comes  to  the  surface  to  afford  ample  scope  for  the 
pencil  of  our  modern  Hogarth;  and  Mr.  Frith  may  say, 
with  his  great  prototype,  “ Let  my  figures  be  considered 
as  players  dressed  for  the  sublime  or  genteel  comedy, — 
or  farce  from  high  or  low  lile, — I have  endeavoured  to  treat 
my  subjects  as  a dramatic  writer  does;  my  picture  is  my 
stage,  my  men  and  women  my  players,  who,  by  means 
of  certain  signs  and  gestures,  are  to  exhibit  a dumb 
•how.” 

Mr.  Frith  is  a genre  painter  of  the  most  realistic  kind  ; 
there  is  no  necessity  to  search  for  a meaning  in  his  paint- 
ings. He  endeavours  to  depict,  with  complete  adherence  to 
truth,  some  phase  in  the  social  life  of  the  age.  He  does 
not,  like  Hogarth,  revel  in  the  grotesque,  nor  has  he  that 
master's  tendency  to  what  may  be  termed  caricature  ; but 
he  hands  down  to  our  successors  pictures  which  must 
always  be  of  great  value,  pointing,  as  they  do,  a moral,  and 
likewise  boldly  showing  parts  of  the  life  of  the  latter  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Let  U9  now  endeavour  to  enter  into  the  purpose,  and  the 
method  of  evolution,  of  the  artist,  as  embodied  in  these 
sceues,  which  may  fairly  claim  to  rank  with  any  of  the 
well-known  works  from  the  9ame  facile  hand. 


1.—  COLLEGE. 

In  the  first  picture,  a card-party  is  drawing  to  a con- 
clusion, and,  by  the  bank-notes  and  coin  in  the  pool  and  on 
the  table,  the  play  has  evidently  been  pretty  high;  and  it 
will  be  well  to  give  a glance  at  the  strongly-marked 
characteristics  of  the  actors  in  the  scene. 

The  hero,  with  whom  we  shall  have  to  travel  through 
the  several  stages  of  the  story,  is  a handsome,  delicately- 
featured,  if  not  t jo  stri kingly-intellectual  youth,  evidently 
by  the  furniture  and  surroundings  of  his  apartment,  with 
plenty  of  money  at  his  command. 

The  man  at  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  table  appears 
deeply  interested  in  the  turn  the  play  seems  to  be  taking. 
Ho  on  the  extreme  right  has  evidently  made  sufficiently 
frequent  applications  to  the  cup  which  stands  on  the  floor 
by  his  side,  and,  from  the  absence  of  any  money  on  the 
table  before  him,  seems  to  feel  considerable  doubt  as  to 
the  expediency  of  “taking  miss”  (the  game,  no  doubt, 
being  three -yard  loo)  which  the  host  is  offering  him. 
The  one  with  his  back  to  us  appears  to  be  undecided 
whether,  if  he  have  the  opportunity,  he  shall  accept  or 
decline  the  same  offer.  The  gentleman  indulging  in  a 
tremendous  yawn  at  the  further  corner  clearly  thinks  it 
is  time  to  leave  off,  and  the  same  feeling  seems  to  influence 
the  one  who  is  blowing  out  the  candle,  and  him  who 
draws  the  window-curtain,  and  discloses  the  dawn  breaking 
over  the  buildings  of  Caius  College. 

This  peep  at  the  locale  shows  us  that  the  scene  is  laid 
in  lodgings,  in  Trinity-Btreet  or  King’s  Parade,  and  not 
within  the  walls  of  uny  college;  and  ths  several  guests 
may  ciunt  on  an  unpleasant  interview  with  dean  or  tutor 
in  the  morning,  seeing  that  they  will  hive  to  pass  the 
college  gates  at  an  exceedingly  exceptional  hour. 

Oue  of  the  party,  probably  not  yet  inured  to  keeping  it 
up  so  late,  has  fallen  asleep  on  the  settee  by  the  window. 

Ths  hunting-crops  on  the  wall,  the  race  flagons  and  cups 
on  the  bookcase,  the  fox's  brush  and  sporting  pictures,  the 
foils  and  boxing-gloves  over  the  mantelpiece,  are  all  indica- 
tive of  a teudency  to  a somewhat  fast  life  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietor. 

2.  — Ascot. 

In  the  second  p’ate,  Ascot,  we  have  the  beardless  ho3t  of 
the  college  party,  developed  into  a handsome  man,  with 
moderate  moustache  and  whiskers,  with  betting  book  in 
hand,  standing  on  the  raised  platform  in  the  °iuclosu-e, 
intended  to  bring  those  within  it  to  a level  with  the  out- 
siders, but  which,  sin-e  the  time  indicated  in  the  picture, 
has  been  superseded  by  a re-arrangement  of  the  ground! 
Close  behind  our  hero  is  one  of  the  privileged  occupants 
of  the  inclosure  endeavouriug  to  engage  him  to  make  a bet 
with  him,  rather  than  yield  to  the  vociferous  proposals  of 
the  bookmakers  and  welshers  who  throng  the  outside  of 
the  railing.  We  fancy  we  can  discover,  in  this  individual, 
the  features  of  the  man  who  was  doubtful  about  taking 
“miss"  in  the  college  scene, — and  the  one  immediately 
behind  him  is  decidedly  like  the  youth  who  faced  us,  with 
a cigarette  in  his  mouth,  in  the  same  picture. 

In  the  background  is  a bevy  of  fair  damsels  and  mem- 
bers of  the  npper  ten  thousand,  with  whom  they  are 
ready  to  bet  gloves  to  any  amount,  and  who  are  even 
adepts  at  hedging,  if  occasion  requires.  The  surging 
crowd  outside  the  railing,  to  the  individuals  of  which,  by 
tho  way,  we  may  remark  the  consummate  skill  of  the 
ariist  in  imparting  wonderfully  marked  variety  of  character 
and  expression,  and  the  lounging  serenity  of  those  within 
the  charmed  circle,  present  a contrast  which  must  have 
struck  every  one  who  ha9  been  present  at  Ascot  on  the 
Cup  Day. 

3. —  Arrest. 

We  may  supcose  that  the  result  of  the  betting,  which 
the  last  scene  at  the  races  disclosed,  was  so  far  a success 
as  to  lure  the  hero  on  to  further  ventures,  and  to  tempt 
fortune  “ not  wisely,  but  too  well,"  for  here  we  see  him, 
surrounded  by  every  luxury, — a charming  wife  and  two 
children, — the  handsomely  furnished  and  decorated  rooms, 
two  footmen  in  livery,  and  all  the  appliances  of  comfort. 


But  here,  to  him,  standing  in  his  own  drawing-room,  and 
before  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  a bailiff  presents  that  cabalistic 
strip  of  parchment  which  has  struck  horror  to  the  hearts 
of  so  many  who  have  gone  on  heaping  up  the  ever- 
increasing  pile  of  incumbrances,  and  forgetting  to  reckon 
the  total,  or  wilfully  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  truth. 

He  leans  against  the  mantelpiece,  unconcernedly,  so  far 
as  may  be,  smoking  a cigar,  determined  if  possible  to  keep 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  the  ease  from  his  wife, 
wtio  is  starting  up  from  her  chair,  wondering  what  sort  of 
vulgar  aud  free  people  these  may  be  who  dare  to  intrude 
their  plebeian  presence  into  this  aristocratii  mansion.  Let 
U9note  the  skilful  development  of  the  story  told  in  the 
startled  action  of  the  wife,  half-rising  from  her  chair, — 
of  the  little  son  placing  his  hand  in  his  mother's  lap,— the 
unconscious  attitude  of  the  smill  daughter,  her  whole  in- 
terest absorbed  in  her  doll, — the  matter-of-fact  and 
business-like  look  of  the  bailiff, — and  the  evident  nervous 
feeling  of  his  follower,  pinching  the  brim  of  his  hat,  as  if, 
perhaps,  feeling  somewhat  distrustful  of  the  possible  in- 
tervention of  the  tall  fellows  in  plush  just  outside  the 
door.  The  newspaper  on  the  floor,  Bell's  Life,  and  the 
very  toys  of  the  children,  two  jockeys  on  racehorses,  are 
all  characteristic  of  the  tastes  of  the  master  of  the  house. 

4.— Struggles. 

The  results  of  the  writ  having  fully  developed  them- 
selves, horses,  carriages,  plate,  furniture,  all  swept  away 
the  old  home  must  be  left,  and  refuge  must  be  found  in 
some  lodging,— probably,  by  the  fittings  of  the  room,  in  a 
provincial  town  of  France  or  Belgium  ; and,  as  is  univer- 
sally the  case,  when  poverty  overtakes  a married  couple, 
another  member  has  been  added  to  the  family.  In  ihis 
chamber,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  storv,  which  serves  for 
parlour  and  kitchen  and  all,  the  hero  is  racking  his  brain, 
in  the  endeavour  to  write  a comedy.  There  is  rather  a 
cruel  touch  of  satire  in  selecting  this  subject,  which,  he 
hopes,  may  bring  in  something  to  relieve  their  pressing 
wants.  The  wife,  too,  has  been  engaged  in  water-colour 
drawing,  with  the  same  end  in  view  ; but  at  this  moment 
u?  , ng  the  landlady,  who  enters,  with  a long  formid- 
able looking  account,  to  which  the  wife  draws  herhus- 
band  s attention,  by  putting  her  hand  on  his  shoulder; 
the  boy  turns  appealingly  to  his  Jather,  and  the  little 
daughter,  probably  an  invalid,  being  wrapped  in  her 
mother  s only  shawl  before  the  lire,  looks  round  wonder- 
ing what  the  trouble  is. 

The  landlady  does  not  look  like  a hard  person,  but,  what 
would  you  ? What  is  she  to  do,  with  many  bills  to  meet, 
unless  her  lodgers  pay  their  account  P Of  this,  alas  ! there 
seems  small  prospect,  and  we  must  suppose  that  all  their 
little  belongings  have  been  sold,  to  stave  off  immediate 
want,  and  that  they  have  somehow  managed  to  get  backtc- 
England,  as  the  hunted  hare — 

“ Pants  to  the  place  from  which  at  first  she  flew." 

6.— The  Exd. 

In  an  attic,  in  some  poor  quarter  in  London,  the  early 
dawn  as  in  the  first  picture,  is  looking  in  at  the  window, 
but  how  diflerent  are  the  surroundings  from  that  gay 
scene  at  Cambridge  ! In  place  of  the  decorated  and  picture- 
hang  walls,  the  plaster  is  peeling  off  in  patches,  and  the 
ceiling  crumbling  down.  The  empty  cupboard,  the  thread 
bare  and  even  ragged  clothes,  the  broken  furniture  and 
worn-out  bed-coverings,  all  testify  to  the  extremity  of'want 
at  which  the  tenants  have  arrived.  In  place  of  silver  raoe- 
cups  and  chased  tankards,  a broken  water-jug  and  battered 
coffee-pot ; and  in  place  of  a pool  running  over  with  bank- 
notes  and  gold,— What  P A pistol  ! And  has  it  come  to 
this  ? Has  this  curled  darling,  cradled  in  luxury  and  reared 
on  all  that  wealth  could  purchase,  come  to  asuioide's  fate 
at  la3t  ? Let  us,  however,  catch  at  that  straw,  which  a 
drowning  man  will  strive  to  reach.  Our  artist  has,  mer- 
citully,  obeyed  Horace's  maxim,  that  Medea  should  not 
kill  her  children  in  public,  and  left  us  the  option  of  hoping 
that  something  may  tarn  up  to  prevent  the  purcaase  of 
the  pistol  from  being  made  to  serve  its  bitter  end.  How- 
ever, in  whatever  way  we  may  suppose  the  finale  to  de- 
velope  itseii,  all  must  admire  the  skill  and  power  of  ex- 
pression with  which  the  artist  has  so  depicted  the 
successive  stages  as  to  tell  the  story  of  tho  piece;  and 
how,  in  the  technical  treatment  of  each  picture,  he  has 
made  the  gradually  deepening  tone  of  the  work  keep  pace 
with  the  sentimental  phase  of  each  scene,  up  to  its  cul- 
minating point,  in  the  bare  and  wretched  attic,  and  the 
livid  leaden  hue  of  the  early  dawn.  In  the  remarkable 
series  ofpictures  we  have  been  examining,  as  in  an  analo- 
gous work  by  tbe  same  artist,  we  must  admit  that  we  have 
“ a story  recorded  by  a hand  so  cunning,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  faithful,  that  it  will  always  be  referred  to,  in 
future,  as  an  authoritative  chapter  from  our  contempora- 
neous history." 

In  their  report  for  the  year  1878,  the  Council  took 
occasion  to  remark  “how  much  the  influence  for  good 
on  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  art  might  be 
aided  by  some  popular  exposition  of  the  teaching  afforded 
by  tho  priceless  collection  of  antiquities  in  the  British 
Museum.”  Last  year,  we  were  able  to  state  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  the  delivery  of  a course  of 
lectures  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  C B.,  on  Greek  sculpture; 
and  now  we  can  point  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  purpose! 
Mr.  Newton  began  a series  of  most  interesting  discourses,' 
in  one  of  the  theatres  of  University  College,  on  the  5th  of 
May  last,  with  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  rise  of 
art  in  tbe  seventh  century.  B.C.,  showing  that,  wherever 
the  influence  of  Greek  civilisation  had  spread,  and  wher- 
ever a Greek  city  had  sprung  up,  it  was  soon  provided 
with  temples,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art,  dedicated 
to  the  gods.  Mr.  Newton  then,  in  succeeding  lectures, 
traced  the  progress  of  Greek  art  through  the  epochs 
marked  by  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus, — the  age 
of  Phidias,  producing  the  Zeus  of  Olympia,  and  the 
Athene  Partbenos  at  Athens,— the  well-known  Discobolus 
of  M)  r on, — Scopas  the  contemporary  of  Praxiteles  (to 
which  of  tho  two  the  celebrated  group  of  Niobo  and  her 
children  was  due  was  never  decided),  and  so  down  to  .he 
last  of  the  great  sculptors  of  Greece,  Lysippus.  His 
name  was  associated  with  that  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
whose  portrait  he  alone  among  sculptors  was  allowed  by 
that  king  to  make. 

The  Council  hail,  with  satisfaction,  the  opening  of  the 
first  exhibition  of  the  Torkshire  Fine  Art  Society,  at 
Leeds,  last  June.  The  lovers  of  Fine  Art  at  Leeds  had 
lamented,  for  years,  the  want  of  annual  exhibitions  in  the 
West  Riding,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  local  artists. 
Iq  1879,  however,  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
newly-erected  Athenifium  building  give  the  requisite 
opening,  and  from  that  time  great  energy  has  been  shown 
in  completing  the  arrangements  for  an  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings, Ac.,  which  has  now  been  opened.  About  1,500 
works  of  art,  in  oil  and  water-colours,  were  shown, 
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besides  a rich  array  of  statuary,  engravings,  etchings, 
&c.  , , , 

Iu  Birmingham,  Messrs.  Tangye,  members  of  an  eminent 
firm  iu  that  city,  offered  to  contribute  the  munificent  sum 
of  10, 000/.  towards  the  purchase  of  examples  of  art  for 
exhibition  in  a public  Art  Gallery,  on  condition  that 
the  town  council  should  make  provision  for  a permanent 
building,  on  a scale  commensurate  with  the  necessities  of 
the  locality.  A scheme  has  been  agreed  upon  by  which  a 
portion  of  the  site  owaed  by  the  municipality,  at  present 
uncovered,  will  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  art 
gallerios,  and  a musenm  worthy  of  the  town  and  of  the 
objeot.  .... 

It  has  been  questioned  by  a writer,  whose  opinion  is  not 
to  be  slighted,  how  far  the  establishment  of  museums  has 
had  any  beneficial  offset  on  the  progress  of  art  in  this 
country.  He  cites  the  examples  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
where  art  grew  up  without  museums,  and  without  old 
masters  to  refer  to;  and  maintains  that  it  is  the  demand 
for  many  and  large  works  of  art  which  can  alone  insure 
excellonoe  in  their  production.  He  adduces  the  case  of 
the  demands  for  ornamentation  of  public  and  private 
edifices  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  and  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  patronage  afforded  by  the  Church,  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  art.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that,  iu  the  case  ol  Greece,  with  its  continually  re- 
curring games  in  the  circus  and  the  general  preva'ence  of 
half-nude  forms  duo  to  the  climate,  the  people  lived  in 
the  midst  of  a very  school  of  anatomical  culture.  The 
sunny  clime  of  Italy,  again,  ever  produced  its  picturesque 
groups  of  peasants,  children,  beggars,  brigands,  always  to 
be  found  in  the  porticos  of  the  churches  and  on  the 
bridges,  quays,  and  siairs  of  the  towns,  all  serving 
as  models  for  the  painter  and  the  eculptor;  not  to 
mention  the  brightness  of  the  sky,  and  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere. 

We  have  none  of  these  advantages  ; the  demand  for 
decoration  of  public  buildings  is  next  to  nothing  ; the  Pro- 
testant  church  demands  no  “ Pietas,”  or  “ Stations  of  the 
Cross,”  or  the  like;  wall-paintings  do  not  enter,  as  they 
did  in  Italy,  as  an  essential  element  into  the  construction 
of  houses ; and  therefore  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  we 
should  refer  as  models  for  imitation  now  to  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  of  past  times,  who  built  up  their  art 
under  these  conditions.  Granting  this,  however,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  there  i9  another  point  which  may 
well  be  kept  in  view,  viz.,  that  the  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  as  to  what  is  put  before  our  youug  artists  for 
their  guidauce  and  imitatioa.  It  is  to  bo  feared  that,  in 
very  many  cases,  a motley  collection  of  all  sorts  of  work, 
simply  becanBe  it  is  old,  is  thrown  down  for  contemplation 
and  study,  without  discrimination  or  order. 

Might  it  not  be  well  to  make  some  arrangement  by  which 
(while  not  rojeoting  any  examples  which  are  interesting 
from  their  antiquity  alone,  though  perhaps  very  inferior 
in  an  artistic  point  of  view),  the  works  in  each  collection 
shonld  be  carefully  classified,  embracing  in  one  part  a 
chronological  arrangement  of  absolutely  good  specimens 
of  art  of  various  kinds,  having  espeoial  regard  in  this 
matter  to  the  particular  staple  manufacture  of  the  place 
where  the  exhibition  is  held?  In  another  part  would  be 
collected  all  such  works  as  are  valuable  merely  as  speci- 
mens of  a bygone  style,  without  putting  them  forward  as 
models  to  be  imitated.  Here  we  may  take  oocasion  to 
remark  that,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Mundella, 
Government  has  appropriated  a aum  of  3,0001.  to  prooure 
casts  from  the  best  examples  of  antique  sculpture  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  order  to  supply  them  for  the  purpose 
of  study  to  the  art-schools  all  over  the  country. 

In  a speech  in  the  House  of  Commom,  on  a recent 
oocasion,  Mr.  Mundella  combated  the  idea  that  this 
country  was  iu  arroar  iu  the  matter  of  technical  educa- 
tion. Let  any  one  look  back,  he  said,  to  the  year  1851. 
The  china  and  furniture  of  that  time  would  shock  us  at 
the  present  day.  If  we  compared  the  art-trainiDg  at 
present  with  the  state  of  things  in  1851,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  progress  we  had  made  was  marvellous.  In  our 
design  and  colouring  of  carpets,  in  our  textile  manufac- 
tures, in  our  ironwork,  our  china,  and  other  branches  of 
art-industry,  we  had  made  advances  which  enabled  us  to 
compare  favourably  with  almost  every  other  country. 

The  Council  feel  that  they  are  justified  in  thinking  that 
the  operations  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  have  not  been 
without  their  effect  in  contributing  towards  the  result 
above  mentioned,  and  they  are  determined  to  spare  no 
pains  in  endeavouring  not  only  to  maintain  the  ground 
thus  gained,  but  to  exend  the  sphere  of  the  Sooiety'a  use- 
fulness. 

The  Chairman,  at  the  close  of  the  report, 
said  : — It  is  my  duty  to  move  the  adoption  of 
this  report.  Bsfore  doing  so,  however,  I would 
say  that  if  we  had  had  a choice  of  day  for  this 
meeting  we  should  not  have  fixed  upon  this 
morning,  when  so  many  persons,  whatever 
their  political  opinions  may  be,  are  grieving 
for  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  day.  However,  the  meeting  has 
been  fixed  for  a year,  and  10,000  or  1L,000 
persona  having  been  informed  of  it,  it  was  oat 
of  the  question  to  alter  it.  I am  quite  sure 
you  have  heard  with  gratification,  if  not  with 
some  amount  of  astonishment,  that  our  sub- 
scription list  keeps  up  to  our  average  of  10,000i. 
or  11,0001.  a year.  This  is  a perfectly  remark- 
able fact,  considering  that  our  subscribers  are 
to  eo  large  an  extent  a floating  body.  It  is  only 
to  be  explained  by  assuming  that,  when  there 
is  depression  in  one  part  of  the  world,  there 
are  happiness  and  content  in  other  part3,  so  that 
if  we  have  less  from  London  we  have  more 
from  Australia,  and  so  our  subscription-list 
maintains  its  fulness.  The  report  alluded  to 
certain  derogatory  observations  which  are  con- 
stantly made  touching  the  Art -Union  of 
London, — most  singular  to  say,  considering 
its  progress,  the  number  of  years  it  has  been 
before  the  public,  and  the  sucoess  which  it  has 
attained ; but  so  it  is.  I am  led  (if  you  will 
give  me  two  or  three  minutes)  iu  consequence 
of  that  observation  in  the  report,  to  refer  to  what 
distressed  me  very  much  in  looking  over  the 


last-published  volume  of  the  “ Transactions  ” of 
tho  Social  Science  Aes)ciation,  in  which  there  is 
a paper  containing  what  I have  do  hesitation  in 
terming  most  abominable  observations  concern- 
ing the  Art-Union  of  London.  Had  they  not 
appeared  in  so  important  a publication  as  the 
‘ Transactions  ” of  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, I should  have  scarcely  thought  it  necessary 
to  allude  to  them,  but,  that  being  the  case, 
it  does  seem  desirable  that  some  few  words 
should  be  said  on  the  subject.  The  writer 
calls  the  Art-Union  “a  new  and  oertainly 
clever  way  of  making  money  under  the  pretence 
of  high  motives  and  utter  disinterestedness,” 
and  talks  about  its  “ barring  the  path  of  true 
genius  unwilling  to  cringe  to  self-styled  patrons 
and  to  obey  their  rules  and  regulations.”  He 
winds  up  by  saying  that  these  associations 
are  simply  “unions  in  the  vulgar  sense 
of  the  word,  serving  as  places  of  retreat 
for  artist-paupers.”  Now,  if  there  ever  was 
a council  that  conducted  the  business  of  a 
society  that  was  disinterested  as  well  as  able 
and  energetic,  it  is  the  Council  of  the  Art- 
Uniou  of  London.  There  has  never  been  one 
single  whisper  as  to  their  disinterestedness,  and 
they  have  not  the  slightest  power,  any  one  of 
them,  even  if  so  inclined,  to  make  one  single 
sixpence  out  of  the  Art-Union  of  London.  All 
that  they  do  year  after  year  is  purely  for  love  of 
art,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  the  society. 
The  fact  of  it  is,  this  writer  wholly  misunder- 
stands the  purpose  of  the  Art-Union  of  London. 
It  was  stated  in  its  first  prospectn3,  as  it  is 
stated  in  its  last,  that  its  purpose  is  " to  pro- 
mote the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  their  general  advancement  in  the  British 
Empire,  by  a wide  diffusion  of  works  of  native 
artists;  and  to  elevate  art  and  to  encourage  its 
professors,  by  creating  an  increased  demand  for 
their  works  and  an  improved  taste  on  the  part  of 
the  public  ; ” and  the  way  in  which  this  has  been 
done  by  the  Art-Union  of  London  is  parfectly  ex- 
traordinary. They  have  sent  out  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  the  works  of  our  best  painters,  repro- 
duced by  the  best  engravers  that  England  could 
furnish.  Tne  works  of  Lee,  Landseer,  Maclise, 
E.  M.  Ward,  Frost,  Noel  Paton,  Frith,  Stanfield, 
Turner,  and  others,  have  by  this  agency  been 
made  familiar  to  and  brought  within  the  reach 
of  whole  populations  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  become  acquainted  with  them.  Then,  again, 
look  at  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  art 
bronzes.  When  the  Art-Union  of  Loudon  first 
thought  of  producing  a bronze, — from  West- 
macott,  I think  it  was, — the  artist  who  under- 
took it  was  obliged  to  build  his  own  foundry. 
We  could  scarcely  get  any  one  to  do  it.  The 
result  of  our  efforts  in  this  direction  alone  has 
been  the  production  of  a series  of  bronzes 
from  Flaxman,  Chantrey,  Bell,  Foley,  and  other 
sculptors,  which  is  probably  unequalled,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  bronze  of 
Caractacus,  by  Foley,  is  one  of  the  finest  bronzes 
that  have  been  produced  in  modern  times.  Then, 
again,  with  regard  to  the  art  of  medal  die- 
sinkiog.  There  were  few  medal  die-sinkers 
in  England  when  we  began  our  series 
of  medals  in  honour  of  British  artists. 
Just  as,  but  for  our  efforts,  line-engraving 
would  have  died  out  in  England,  so,  I believe, 
would  medal  die-eDgraving  have  died  out  also 
but  for  our  commencement  of  that  series  of 
medallions,  whioh  have  been  eagerly  sought 
after.  All  this  work,  including  the  purchase 
of  pictures,  has  been  done  with  an  expen- 
diture of  half  a million  of  money,  not  one 
guinea  of  which  would  have  been  spent  in 
the  cause  of  art  but  for  the  organisation  of 
the  Art-Union  of  London.  I do  say  that 
gentlemen  of  position  and  writers  for  such  a 
society  as  the  Social  Science  Association, 
knowing  that  their  words  are  to  be  printed  in 
such  a publication  as  the  “ Transactions  ” of 
that  society,  are  bound  to  obtain  some  know- 
ledge of  the  truth.  I can  scarcely  reprobate 
too  strongly  any  man  who  makes  use  of  such 
expressions  as  those  to  which  I have 
alluded.  I will  only,  in  conclusion,  add 
one  word  in  reference  to  this  “ Hoad  to 
Etuin,”  the  subject  of  next  year’s  prints.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of 
what  co-operation  can  do,  that,  while  three  or 
four  guineas,  at  the  very  least,  would  have 
been  the  price  wh:ch  an  ordinary  publisher 
would  have  been  forced  to  charge  for  such  a 
series  of  prints,  the  Art-Union  of  London  is  able 
to  offer  them  for  a guinea,  and  to  give  each 
purchaser  a chance  of  a prize  in  the  drawing. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I hope  we  shall  have 
at  least  20,000  subscribers  for  this  painted 


sermon  by  Mr.  Frith, — the  modern  Hogarth. 
I think  it  is  a very  remarkable  thing  that  the 
Art-Union  of  London  is  able  to  give  snch  a 
series  of  engravings  as  these  for  a guinea,  but 
will  Bay  no  more  about  them  now.  I beg  leave 
to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Fras.  Bennoch,  F.S.A.,  in  seconding  the 
motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report,  observed 
that  in  a recent  visit  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  realising 
to  some  extent  the  universality  and  far-reaching- 
nesa  of  the  beneficial  operations  of  the  Art- 
Union  of  London.  Wherevor  he  went, — in 
Boston  or  New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Richmond, 
Montreal  or  Toronto, — there  he  found  suspended 
on  the  walls  of  the  rooms  in  houses  which  he 
visited  some  of  the  prints  issued  by  tbe  Ait- 
Union  of  London.  When  it  was  remembered 
that  the  Art-Union  of  London  had  been  in 
operation  for  forty-five  years,  and  that  during 
that  period  they  had  had  on  an  average  12,000 
subscribers  every  year,  it  would  be  seen  that 
they  had  been  the  means  of  distributing  some 
540,000  engravings  of  works  by  tbe  best  artiste, 
and  if  it  were  assumed  that  each  engraving, 
since  its  issue,  had  been  gazed  upon  by  10O 
persons, — a very  moderate  estimate, — it  fol- 
lowed that  the  PDgraviDgs  produced  aDd  issued 
by  the  Union  had  been  seen  by  54,000,000 
people,  to  the  majority  of  whom  they  had  no  doubt 
given  great  pleasure.  These  results,  prodigious 
as  they  were,  were  due  to  co-operation.  He 
trusted  that  in  the  coming  year  they  would  have 
not  only  20,000,  but  25,000  or  30,000  subscribers ; 
for  every  one  who  knew  anything  of  the  story 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  desired  to 
hand  down  that  story  in  a pictorial  manner  to 
his  descendants,  could  not  do  better  than  be- 
come a subscriber  to  the  Art-Union  of  London 
daring  the  coming  year. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Hallett  moved, — 

“That  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  Mr. 
Lewis  Pocock  and  Mr.  Edmund  E.  Antrobus,  for  their 
continued  efforts  to  advance  the  Art-Union.” 

As  a member  of  the  Council  he  could  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  untiring  efforts  made  by  those 
gentlemen,  the  honorary  secretaries,  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  society. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling  said  it  gave  him  very  great 
pleasure  to  second  the  proposition,  considering 
that  the  honorary  secretaries  were  the  principal 
pivots  upon  which  the  machinery  of  the  society 
turned. 

The  motion  was  carried  amidst  applanse,  and 
Mr.  Antrobus  briefly  acknowledged  the  com- 
pliment. 

Mr.  James  Hopgood  moved,  and  Mr.  R.  Z.  S. 
Troughton  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  Miss 
Stewart  and  Miss  Barry,  for  assistance  in  the 
drawing  for  the  prizes,  and  to  the  auditors  and 
scrutineers. 

Mr.  Pocook  moved, — 

“ That  this  meeting  off  ers  its  best  thanks  to  Messrs. 
A.  & S.  Gatti  for  granting  the  use  of  their  theatre  on  this 
occasion,  and  to  Mr.  Jecks  aud  Mr.  Charkey  for  the  excel- 
lent arrangements  they  have  made." 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Antrobus,  and 
carried  unanimously,  the  Chairman  observing 
that  the  use  of  the  theatre  was  most  readily 
and  willingly  given  by  Messrs.  Gatti. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Autrobus,  a vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
the  Chairman,  and  the  drawing  for  the  prizes 
was  proceeded  with.  We  append  a list  of  the 
principal  prize-winners  : — 

' Entitled  to  the  original  Drawing, — “ The  Loss  of  th 
Revenge."— W . G.  Ctiovill,  Chetwynde-road. 

200/. — 0.  B.  Hall,  Quebec. 

150/. — H.  W.  Callan,  Sydney  ; W.  Johnson,  Southamp- 
ton. 

100/  —Mrs.  Bostock,  Alsager. 

751.—  Miss  E.  Carter,  Wallington  ; W.  Francke,  135, 
New  North-road ; E.  Maule,  Stockton. 

60/.— J.  A.  Jameson,  Hull  ; G.  Meek,  Driffield  ; 
“Trust,”  3,  Spanish-road,  S.W. 

45/. — Dr.  Andrew,  Launceston ; Messrs.  Copeland  ; 
Stoke  ; R.  B.  Kvered,  Drury-lane  ; — Faulkner,  Minitora  ; 
G.  McCool,  Londonderry;  C.  Wincer,  Walsall. 

40/.— T.  Connolly,  333,  Strand;  J.  Eager,  Sydney; 
W.  F.  Mitchell,  Falkirk  ; J.  Renardson,  Trafalgar-road ; 
C.  Runnette,  Pittsburg;  C.  Whi'ehead,  Crouch-end. 

35/. _Q.  Askew,  New  Baruet  ; C.  Bowles,  South 
Hackney;  J.  II.  Bradford,  Acton  ; II  W.  Carter,  Down- 
street  ; J.  W.  Fitt,  Port  Augustus  ; W.  Knowles,  Kentish 
Town-road;  M.  A.  C.,  8toke  Newingtsn;  Aler  Pedro, 
Barcelona  ; R.  Thomas,  Carnarvon  ; L.  R.  Wood, 
Carnarvon. 

30/.—  A.  E.  Allen, Forest-hill ; Major  Anderson,  Ludlow; 
F.  C.  Ball,  Middlesbrough;  E.  Bartlett,  Plymouth; 
J.  H.  Bly,  Yarmouth;  A.  Bradley,  Wrexham;  J. 
Bulmer,  Rotherhithe;  T.  IV.  Jackson,  Melbourne  ; W.  H. 
Maxwell,  Princes-street,  E.C.;  H.  Pooley,  Kgremont; 
W.  N.  Rudge,  8tock  Exchange  ; Rev.  H.  Sutcliffe,  Keele 
Vicarage. 

25/. — A.  Arrowsmith,  High-street,  Borough,  S.E.  ; 
T.  Brbsett,  Inglewood  ; J.  Brown,  Railway  Clearing- 
house ; W.  A.  Cubitt,  Shepherd's-bush  ; T.  Ennion,  New- 
market; F.  R.  Griggs,  Loughboroogh ; E.  J.  Hornor, 
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Cheehunt:  J.  G.  JohnsoD,  Canterbury;  E.  Joyce,  Ryde; 
G.  Mackie,  31,  Lombard-street ; L.  J.  Oatway,  Bush-lane  : 
J.  Shetland  & Son,  Tab'eCape. 

201.— Mrs.  G.  Clark,  Heme-hill;  M.  C.  Cooper,  Spring- 
hill  ; D.  M.  Dewey,  Rochester,  0.8. A. ; E.  Gumpf,  Frank- 
fort; T.  D.  S.  Heron,  Geelong;  G.  Jamieson,  Pembroke 
Dock;  M.  F.  Kelly,  8ydney ; G.  W.  Needham,  Oldham ; 
C.  H.  Reeson,  Cincinnati ; H.  Stratford,  Bradford. 

151.— B.  Abney,  Crossland,  Huddersfield  ; A.  Applegate> 
Manchester;  Capt.  Boultbee,  Bedford;  D.  Bruvett,  Cam' 
bridge;  \V,  Burchall,  Egremont;  W.  J.  Curtis,  Kadina. 
8.  A.  ; G.  A.  Deane,  Bailey  ; H.  S.  Garvey,  Grimsby; 
T.  W.  Jaques,  Clifton;  H.  La  Brun,  Peterborough, 
Canada;  A.  II.  Lock,  Dorchester;  C.  Maatell,  Coblentz  ; 
J.  Rylands, Thelwall,  Warrington;  Stuckenschmidt,  Mare- 
street,  E. ; G.  Tilling,  Great  Dover-street ; A.  8.  Tom- 
kins, Caterham;  J.  Tucker,  Ashburton,  New  Zealand; 
J.  H.  Welch,  Amhurst-road,  E. ; C.  Wilkes,  Newmarket; 
R,  G.  Wylde,  South  Kensington  Museum. 

101.— E.  Addison,  Ballhinna,  8. A.;  0.  Alcock,  Brom- 
ley-common, S.E.  ; J.  Box,  Gc.  Smith-street,  S.  W. ; R. 
Brown,  Commercial-road,  E. ; T.  C.  Button,  Windsor ; 
J.  W.  Carroll,  Sale,  Victoria;  W.  Coulson,  Rosario; 
R.  T.  Clinch,  8t.  John,  N.  B.  ; A.  Habbishaw,  Newcastle, 
Staffordshire;  J.  Kelly,  Durham-villa,  Wandsworth  C. ; 
E.  H.  Mack,  Melbourne  ; C.  L.  P.  Pemberton,  Banbury; 
Mrs.  Portal,  Idol-lane,  E.C.  ; C.  J.  Rowland,  Carnarvon; 
A.  G.  RnsBell,  Hackuey,  E.  ; E.  Shentou,  Geraldton, 
W.  A.;  H.  J.  Scott,  Stock  Eschango ; R.  G.  Symes, 
Dalston ; R.  Wallace,  Adelaide;  D.  T.  Wils  >n,  Tas- 
mania. 

A China  Tazza.—G.  Ashenheim,  27,  Mincing-lane,  E.C  ; 
T.  H.  Budd,  Glo'ster-terrace,  W. ; R.  H.  Daubney, 
Market  Rasen  ; A.  Deck,  Cambridge  ; R.  Ellett,  Ciren- 
cester ; W.  Gremhill,  Surbiton,  8.W.  ; W.  Grey,  Cork, 

T.  C.  Hunt,  Richmond,  S.W.  ; W.  G.  Lincoln.  Hartford; 

U. S.A.  ; J.  Millinson,  Bradford;  C.  Phillips,  Whetstone, 
N. ; F.  Purce'l,  Greenheys,  Manchester  ; T.  D.  Simcock, 
Manchester;  M.  Smith,  Stone,  Stiff. ; A.  Spurling, 
Blackheath,  S.E.  ; A.  Stoekdale,  Leeds  ; J.  J.  Stocking, 
Lynn ; H.  L.  Wilkie,  Adelaide  ; R.  L.  Wil.iams,  43, 
Lombard-street,  E.C.  ; T.  B.  Wyer,  80,  Wood-street, 
E.C. 

Nine  Scenes  from  English  History. — T.,  Alexander, 
Hungerford  ; C.,  Barnard,  Epsom  ; G.,  Barrett,  Bramley  ; 
R.  T.  Beuham,  Springfield-road,  N.W.  ; Mrs.  Bonham, 
Colchester;  R.  Bolton,  Claremont-square,  N. ; W.  H.  C. 
Boswell,  112,  B .shopsgate-street ; li.  Brown,  45,  Clapton 
Park-road;  W.  Brown,  Leicester;  A.  C.  Cauham,  Bays- 
water;  R.  F.  Clark,  Barnes;  — Cochrane,  Chelmsford;  I 
W.  H.  Collin,  South  Hackney;  Crosby,  Nice;  E.O.  Day, 
Waterloo-road,  S.E.  ; C.  Doe,  Torriugton;  J.  Ellis,  New 
Plymouth,  N.Z.;  Capt.  Evans,  Ballarat;  H.  S.  Farey, 
Ilford-road,  E. ; R.  H.  Ferguson,  Port  Adelaide  : W.  J. 
Foster,  Birchiu-lane,  E.C.  ; VV.  R.  Freethy,  Tollington 
Park;  C.  F.  Froy,  Kew,  S.W. ; Mrs.  J.  House,  Peter- 
borough; Jos.  Huartson,  Barrow-in-Eurncsi ; W.  Hurst, 
Harrow-r^ad;  Mrs.  Hyde,  Hartford,  U.S.A.  ; E.  L.Iuder- 
wick,  Cuthbert  House,  Westgate-on-Sca  ; H.  H.  Kramers, 
Rotterdam;  Capt.  Marshall,  A.  and  N.  Club;  E.  G. 
Mason,  New  Brigh'on;  L.  J.  M.  Mi'On,  Russell-squaro, 
W.C. ; L.  Mayer,  Coleman-street,  E.C. ; C.  Nash,  lnver- 
ness-terrace,  W.  : P.  J.  NewUnd.  Sydney,  N.S.W. ; 
C.  A.  Partridge,  Ludlow;  G.  E.  Pearson,  Stockport; 
J.  F.  Shaw,  Caversham-road,  In.W.  ; F.  G.  Shedel,  Stoke 
NewiDgton  ; W.  W.  Spicer,  Chard;  G.  E.  Stewart,  Rich- 
mond-hill;  — Taylor,  Manningtree  ; R.  Thomas,  Binning, 
ham;  Dr.  S.  Thorpe,  Westport,  N.Z.  ; D.  Troy,  Ballarat ; 
W.  R.  Wadsworth,  Port  Hope,  Onlario;  P.  Wells,  Elgin- 
crescent,  W.  ; J.  II.  Wetcnhall,  Warnford-court,  E.C.; 
C.  H.  Williams,  Whitechapel;  H.  C.  Wise,  Warwick. 

A Framed  Proof  of  the  Countess  of  Bedford. — Edmund 
E.  Antrobus,  F.S.A.,  14,  Remington  Palace-gardens; 
J.  W.  Arrowsmith,  Quay-street,  Bristol;  Rey.  J.  C.  Big- 
ahaw,  Osbornby,  Folkiugham,  Lincolnshire;  L.  Balch, 
Post-ollice,  Caterham;  J.  Beardmore,  Parkhead  Forge, 
Glasgow  ; H.  Buist,  Syduey,  N.S.W. ; T.  F.  Butt,  Booking, 
near  Braintree;  Alfred  Catt,  Gladstone,  S.A  ; James 
Cheetham,  Faruagulla,  Victoria ; Luke  Cherry,  Golding- 
ton-road,  Bedford;  H.  Davidson,  Aberamffra,  Ilorusey- 
lane,  N. ; W.  Finlay,  Melbourne,  Victoria ; A.  Fisbsn, 
Ballarat;  G. Foden, Poplar-villas,  Huddersfield  ; — Gatley, 
St.  Columb  ; E.  Gregg,  11,  Longridge-road,  Earl’s-court  • 
G.  Grocock,  Magnus-street,  Newark;  Charles  Halford’ 
per  P.  F.  Proctor,  Brodrick.road,  Upper  Tooting;  F.  J. 
Hibbert,  86,  Fargate,  Sln>lliel  I ; Wm.  Hooper,  Benhill- 
wood-road,  Sutton,  Surrey;  Richard  Howell,  Dunkeld, 
Victoria;  G.  Hudson,  45,  Strand,  W.C  ; J.  Hulm», 
Leigh-avenue,  Maple;  J.  Inglis,  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand  ; Jno.  Jackson,  39,  Leadeuhall-street,  E.C. ; H.W. 
Lea,  Lutterworth ; Sir  G.  Leeds,  hart.,  Osborne-vil'a, 
Hammersmith;  R.  J.  Manning,  High-street.  Wells, 
Somerset  ; Dr.  Ovenden,  Kaiaipoi,  New  Zealand  ; 
— Ralston,  144,  Sauchiehall-street,  Glasgow;  A.  Reed, 
Town-hall,  Woolwich;  T.  Richardson,  Koonnga,  S.A.  ; 
J.  Sharp,  Boxley-road,  Maidstone;  J.  Skinner,  20, 
Birchin-lanc,  E.C. ; J.  Sugar,  Bound3-greeu,  Southgate, 
N. ; R.  Tatham,  Newby-place,  Poplar,  E. ; II.  V.  Telfor, 
Hungerfor.i  ; Rowland  Thomas,  Maesyrha’,  Neath-  V 
Thorne,  12.  Mark-lane,  E.C.  ; H.  H.  Tillbrook,  Clare, 
S.A. ; R.  Tilley,  Gladstone,  S.A.  ; Col.  H.  Torrens 
Walker,  Seatield,  Weston-super-Mare;  D.  Ward, Terring- 
ton,  Lynn;  A.  Webb,  19,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  S.W. ; B. 
Webb,  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania;  Mrs.  M.  W.  Whittaker 
Elleray,  Putney  ; T.  8.  Wilkinson,  Church  House’ 
Madeley,  Staffordshire  ; R.  J.  Winter,  22,  Goodge-atreet, 
Tottenham  Court-road  ; George  E.  Wood,  Coal  Exchange 
E.C. ; H.  R.  Wyndham,  Cockermouth. 

A Parian  Statuette,  “ The  Little  Boat-builder.”—  Charles 
Aird,  The  Glen,  Eastbourne;  A.  F.  Aldridge,  7,  Fen- 
church-streot,  E.C.  ; W.  G.  Biighten,  Argyll  Hotel, 
Southend;  John  C.  Bull,  Warwick ; Tnoraus  Bullivant’. 
Oundle;  Miss  M.  D.  Byrne,  Oakendein-park,  Cowfold, 
Sussex ; Mrs.  Chapman,  Spring-bank,  N.Z. ; C.  Clements, 
21,  Gidies-street,  Kontish-town ; F.  W.  Coupees,  145, 
Tottenham-court-road,  W.;  James  Cunningham,  115, 
Liverpool-street,  Sydney;  H.  P.  Dickenson,  Gran- 
tham; John  Eaton,  Strathdene,  Ashton  - uuder- 
Lyne ; J.  T.  Fickling,  Adelaide ; Captain  Forsyth, 
R.N.,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight;  J.  Glosier,  Windmill- 
street,  Walsall;  Jno.  Gould,  Bowden,  S.A. ; C.  F. 
Greenland,  Fernhurst,  Sydenham;  C.  S.  Hill,  Adelaide; 
Robt.  Johnson,  Walthamstow  ; W.  G.  Lees,  180,  Radford- 
road,  New  Basford  ; J.  S.  Lloyd,  Adelaide  ; Samuel  Man- 
ning, Christchurch,  N.Z. ; R.  S.  Newington,  Tattlebury, 
Goudhurst ; T.  F.  Oliver,  51,  Crowndale-road,  Camden- 
town;  John  Parker,  Catherine-street,  8trand;  J.  E. 
Shepherd,  95,  Halton-road,  Canonbury ; Alexander  Sim, 
29,  Clements-lane,  E.C.;  A.  A.  Taylor,  Wutling-street, 
E.C.;  T.  S.  Warman,  Adelaide;  Ily.  West,  Pulham 
Market. 
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THE  TRIMOLET  COLLECTION. 

WHAT  LYONS  LOST  BY  WHITEWASH. 

Henceforth  the  Museum  of  Dijon  will  be 
considered  the  most  remirkable  of  all  provincial 
collections.  It  has  just,  by  a fortunate  hazard, 
acquired  the  entire  collection  of  cariosities  and 
objects  of  art  left  by  M.  Trimolet.  This  gentle- 
man belonged  to  one  of  the  wealthy  commercial 
families  of  Lyons,  but  had  spent  his  youth  in 
the  study  of  art  in  France  and  Italy.  In  spite, 
however,  of  his  great  power  of  appreciation,  he 
was  not  able  to  create  anything  very  remarkable, 
and  consequently  determined  to  devote  his  life 
to  the  colleotion  of  master-pieces  which  others 
more  fortunate  than  himself  had  been  able  to 
produce.  His  life,  therefore,  became  a constant 
hunt,  prolonged  all  over  Italy  and  France  for 
objects  of  art.  The  collection  thus  acquired 
became  equal  to  the  private  collections  of  M. 
de  Rothschild  or  M.  Double,  and  could  compete 
even  with  that  of  the  Musee  de  Cluny.  Born  at 
Lyons,  it  was  naturally  thought  that  M.  Trimolet 
would  leave  his  collection  to  his  native  town, 
but  it  appears  that  a long  time  ago  the  muni- 
cipality decided  that  the  house  where  these  art 
treasures  were  kept  in  the  Rue  Saint  Joseph 
should  be  whitewashed.  This  house  was  very 
old,  and  had  certain  architectural  merits.  As  a 
true  artist,  M.  Trimolet  preferred  the  antique 
grey  tint  of  the  old  stone  to  the  common-place 
neatness  of  modern  whitewash.  He,  therefore, 
politely  requested  that  his  house  might  be 
spared,  and  finally  refused  to  carry  out  the  order 
given  by  the  local  authorities.  The  municipality 
would  not,  however,  listen  to  the  artist’s 
entreaties  ; they  con'd  not  understand  his  argu- 
ments or  motives,  and  finally  sent  their  own 
workmen  to  whitewash  by  force  the  old  walls  of 
M.  Trimolet’s  house.  Infuriated  at  this  affront 
and  the  lack  of  artistic  appreciation  displayed  by 
the  authorities,  M.  Trimolet  concluded  that  the 
town  was  unworthy  to  inherit  his  long-amassed 
treasures,  'thus  it  happens  that  the  collection 
was  left  to  the  Maseutn  of  Dijon,  and  not  to  the 
town  of  Lyons. 

Last  June  the  manager  of  the  Dijon  Museum 
went  to  Lyons  to  receive  this  legacy,  estimated 
at  a value  of  several  millions  of  francs.  Though 
two  notaries  were  constantly  at  work,  it  took  no 
less  than  forty  days  to  draw  up  an  inventory  of 
all  the  objects  left.  There  were  ancient  and 
modern  paintings,  enamels,  rare  china,  Btained 
glass,  jewelry,  glass,  and  a great  variety  of  art- 
furniture.  At  Dijon  five  huge  rooms  were 
entirely  filled  with  these  objects,  and  after 
several  months  spent  over  this  installation,  are 
now  at  last  thrown  open  to  the  pablic.  The 
Trimolet  Museum  has  been  organised  with  much 
system  and  much  taste,  and  travellers  on  their 
road  to  Marseilles,  Switzerland,  or  Italy,  will 
now  have  yet  another  inducement  tempting  them 
to  linger  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Burguudy. 


PROPOSED  CITY  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  portion  of  King’s  Arms-yard  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Moorgate-street  is  about  to  be 
continued  as  a carriageway  into  Tokenhonse- 
yard.  The  northern  flank  of  the  Auction  Mart 
will  form  the  south-eastern  oorner  of  an  extended 
street,  the  full  width  of  the  existing  openiog 
ioto  Moorgate-street,  so  that  both  King's  Arms- 
yard  and  Tokenhouse-yard  will  each  cease  to  be 
a cul-de-sac  for  carriage  traffic. 

Church-court-passage,  between  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  Lothbnry,  and  Mr.  Somers  Clarke’s 
Venetian  Building  (the  General  Credit  Com- 
pany’s offices),  will  also  be  continued  as  a 
private  passage  into  King’s  Armj-yard,  thus 
affording  an  additional  communication  for  foot- 
passengers  with  Lothbnry. 

The  exposed  flank  of  the  Auction  Mart  will  be 
treated  in  unison  with  the  front  elevation  in 
Tokenhouse-yard,  and  a narrow  strip  of  land  is 
reserved  at  the  opposite  corner,  so  that  the 
architectural  facades  of  the  new  street  will  be 
continuous  on  both  sides.  The  block  of  buildings 
on  the  south  side,  and  adjoining  the  Auction 
Mart,  will  have  an  adequately  ornate  baok-front 
overlooking  the  “ garden-treated  ” churchyard 
of  the  quaint  churoh  of  St.  Mary  (now  in  process 
of  restoration),  celebrated  in  connexion  with  the 
“ Golden  Lectureship.” 

The  new  building  will  cover  an  area  of  over 

11.000  ft.  (in  addition  to  the  land  sacrificed  in 
the  formation  of  the  new  street),  and  will 
provide  office  accommodation  of  more  than 

50.000  ft.  of  actual  “ carpet  area.” 

The  land  is  leased  from  the  Mercers’  Company, 


to  whom  it  was  devised  in  trust  by  Sir  Richard 
Whittington,  of  the  Highgate  Stone  legend  ; and 
the  demolitions  in  progress  include  some  fine 
old  City  mansions,  one  dating  so  far  back  as  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  lately 
oooupied  by  Messrs.  Dent,  Palmer,  & Co. ; 
another,  of  the  early  Georgian  period,  by 
Messrs.  Goldamid  & Mocatta ; and  still  another, 
of  a later  period,  by  Messrs.  Alexander  Fletcher 
& Co. ; each  affording  interesting  evidences  of 
City  life  in  the  good  old  days,  when  our  mer- 
chant princes  lived  and  “ made  good  cheer  ” 
over  the  “ counting-house.” 

For  the  convenience  of  the  present  tenants, 
who  will  occupy  offices  in  the  new  structures, 
the  buildings  on  the  north  side  will  not  be  re- 
moved until  the  new  ones  on  the  south  side  are 
oompleted. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Bassett  Keeling,  and  the 
works  will  be  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Dove, 
Brothers. 


SANITARY  PROGRESS  IN  DUBLIN. 

In  June,  1SS0,  the  Royal  Commissioners 
appointed  by  her  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the 
sanitary  state  of  Dublin  made  their  report, 
since  which  time  the  Corporation  lias  commenced 
in  earnest  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
embodied  in  that  request,  namely,  to  improve 
street  paving  and  scavenging ; to  inspect  and 
improve  tenement  houses;  to  provide  improved 
dwellings ; to  build  baths  and  washhouses ; as 
also  to  provide  pablic  abattoirs  and  close  objec- 
tionable private  slaughterhouses, — leaving  the 
purification  of  the  River  Liffey  for  the  present. 
A movement  is  on  foot  for  the  improvement  of 
the  drainage  of  dwelling-houses  by  means  of  a 
Sanitary  Protection  8ociety  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  established  in  London  and 
elsewhere.  The  necessity  for  some  suoh  pro- 
vision is  shown  by  the  following  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  chairman  of  the  late 
Sanitary  Commission  : — 

11  I wish  at  this  point  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  better  class  of  houses  in  Dublin,  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  there  is  not  a single  residence 
in  Dublin  or  in  its  vicinity,  er  a single  nobleman’s 
residence  in  Ireland,  I do  not  care  where  it  is  situated, 
which,  if  its  drains  and  sewers  have  not  been  scientifiea'ly 
dealt  with  within  the  last  half  dozen  years,  is  in  a satisfac- 
tory condition, — that  is,  if  there  are  any  sewers  or  drains 
at  all,  they  are  in  a bad,  dangerous,  and  unwholesome  con- 
dition. I know  these  facts,  and  this  induces  me  to  draw 
the  attention  of  parties  raiding  under  such  conditions  to 
the  danger  they  are  running  into  ; as,  if  they  value 
their  money  more  than  they  value  their  comfort  and 
their  health,  they  may  be  living  under  conditions  where 
their  life  is  not  worth  twelve  months’  purchase,  if 
anything  occurred  to  develope  the  elements  of  evil 
to  which  they  are  quietly  submitting,  by  leaving 
their  residences  in  Buch  a state.  Now,  as  to  Dunlin, 
— you.  may  sewer  it  to  perfection,  you  may  purify 
the  Liffey,  you  may  scavenge  and  do  everything  you 
possibly  can  ; but  if  the  persons  who  possess  wealth  and 
who  are  living  in  these  large  houses  which  have  old 
drains,  do  not  take  thonght  and  g't  their  premises  pro- 
perly examined,  and  face  the  expenditure,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  live  under  conditions  that  must  tend  to  great 
discomfort,  and  probably  to  shorten  the  lives  either  of 
themselves  or  some  members  of  their  families." 

We  reviewed  the  report  at  the  time  it 
appeared. 


THE  NEW  GROYNES  AT  HOVE. 

Departing  from  the  old  system  of  carrying 
out  a straight  groyne  at  a right  angle  from  the 
shore,  Mr.  Ellice-Clark,  the  Engineer  to  the 
Hove  Commissioners,  has  given  effect  to  a 
theory  of  his  own.  Originally,  he  had  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  three  groynes  ; but, 
after  seeing  the  effect  of  thegaleB  (subsequently 
to  his  report)  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
four  would  be  necessary.  The  Commissioners 
ordered  two  to  be  erected  by  way  of  instalment. 
These  “ experimental  ” groynes,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  are  opposite  Waterloo-street  and  Lan3- 
downe-plaoe;  and  instead  of  being  straight,  will 
be  somewhat  curved,  more  like  the  arm  of  an  easy 
chair  or  the  cantilever  of  a balcony.  Further, 
they  will  be  erected  at  an  angle  of  80  degrees  in 
an  easterly  direction  from  the  ehore  line,  the 
object  of  this  being  to  reduce  the  “ scour  ” on 
the  lee  (or  east)  side,  by  giving  the  wave  a large 
front  to  break  upon,  and  thus  throwing  the 
stream,  or  wash,  of  the  backwater  farther  to 
the  east  than  when  the  groyne  is  at  right 
angles.  Neither  will  the  “ travelling”  beach  so 
easily  escape. 

The  two  groynes  in  question  will  each  be 
about  280  ft.  in  length,  with  a width,  at  the 
base,  of  15  ft.  9 in.,  and  an  average  width  at 
the  top  of  5 ft.  3 in.  They  will  be  built  of 
concrete  blocks,  of  which  30,000,  weighing  from 
2 cwt.  to  3 owt.  each,  will  have  to  be  made. 
Here,  again,  there  is  a departure  from  the  old 
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principle.  Instead  of  the  blocks  being  made 
square,  they  are  cast  in  moulds  forming  the 
segment  of  an  aroh,  to  give,  when  placed  in 
position,  a greater  resisting  power;  aud  they 
will  be  the  more  firmly  held  in  their  place  by 
“dowels,”  the  latter  being  formed  of  cement 
poured  into  hollows  left  in  the  sides  of  the  blocks 
for  that  purpose.  All  the  external  blocks  are 
faced  with  land  flints,  “ pointed  ” in  cement  by 
I hand  and  trowel,  like  those  of  the  Brighton 
I concrete  groynes;  giving  them  a greater  finish 
as  well  as  greater  durability.  They  are  com- 
posed of  five  parts  of  shingle,  one  part  of  cement, 
and  two  parts  of  sand.  The  latter,  however, 
.varies  slightly,  as  it  depends  upon  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  shingle,  for  the  part  which  it  has  to 
play  is  that  of  filling  in  the  interstices  between 
the  shingle,  consequently,  the  finer  or  coarser 
the  latter,  the  lesser  or  greater  the  quantity  of 
sand  required.  The  “ hearting,”  or  the  filling- 
in,  blocks, — those  which  are  deposited  between 
the  two  faces  of  the  groyne, — are  composed  of 
twelve  parts  of  shingle  and  one  of  cement ; and 
in  incorporating  the  cement  with  the  shingle 
sea-water  only  is  used,  and,  contrary  to  ancient 
practice,  very  little  of  that, — the  quantity  used 
being  only  just  sufficient  to  set  the  cement  free. 
The  theory  is,  that,  as  the  whole  of  the  water 
must  evaporate  in  time,  the  greater  the  bulk  of 
water  used  the  less  solid  must  the  masonry  be 
when  the  process  of  evaporation  has  ceased; 
and  so  small,  in  fact,  is  the  quantity  of  water 
used  that  the  concrete  before  it  is  poured  into 
the  moulds  has  not  sufficient  moisture  to  hold 
the  component  parts  together  ; but  they  adhere 
and  harden  as  they  dry. 

The  groynes, — which  are  being  built  by 
Messrs.  Cheesman  & Co.,  of  Brighton,  at  a cost 
of  2,200Z.  each, — will,  except  something  unfore- 
seen occurs,  be  completed  by  the  end  of  next 
autumn.  Difficulties  presented  themselves  at 
first,  and  are  being  met  with  at  the  present 
moment.  At  the  outset,  the  contractors  were 
delayed  by  being  unable  to  obtain  a cement 
equal  to  that  included  in  the  specification ; but 
it  is  now  being  supplied  regularly  by  Messrs. 
Bazley  White,  Brothers,  from  their  works  on 
the  Medway. 


PROPOSED  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  COLLEGE- 
CAN  TERBURY. 

A new  College  (St.  Mary’s)  is  about  to  be 
' erected  at  Hale’s-place,  Canterbury,  by  the 
French  Jesuits,  who  have  recently  purchased 
that  estate,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen’s.  The 
buildings  will  consist  of  two  blocks,  one  on  the 
| east,  the  other  on  the  west  of  the  mansion. 

Each  block  will  cover  an  area  of  about  3,000 
l square  yards,  and  will  consist  of  a community 
wing,  with  numerous  sitting  and  study  rooms  : 
dining-hall,  63  ft.  by  25  ft. ; two  refectories, 
each  40  ft.  by  26  ft. ; two  studies,  42  ft.  by 
29  ft. ; chemical  laboratory,  40  ft.  by  26  ft. ; 
’ twelve  class-rooms,  each  about  26  ft.  by  20  ft. ; 
i and  ten  music  class-rooms.  The  exhibition-hall 
\ adjoins  the  college,  and  will  have  iron  roof 
I principals,  covered  with  l£-in.  pitch-pine  boards, 
| varnidhed ; the  floor  will  be  laid  with  wood 
:!  pavement,  Burnett’s  process.  A Btage  will  be 
( erected  at  the  east  end,  and  a gallery  at  the 
j west.  The  Rev.  R.  Vaughan,  S.J.,  Liverpool, 
i we  are  told,  has  prepared  the  plans,  and  under 
his  supervision  the  work  will  be  carried  out. 
l,  Mr.  John  L.  Ward,  builder,  of  Upper  Brook- 
1 Btreet,  Manchester,  is  the  contractor. 


i A NEW  SUBURBAN  BUILDING  ESTATE 
AT  PONDER’S  END. 

LARGE  SALE. 

Last  week  an  extensive  estate  between 
I Ponder’s-end  and  Enfield,  upwards  of  sixty  acres 
i in  extent,  which  is  about  to  be  laid  out  for 
i building  purposes,  was  offered  for  sale  at  the 
I)  Auotion  Mart,  by  Mr.  Arthur  JacksoD.  The  sale 
took  place  by  direction  of  the  executors  under 
the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  brought 
together  a very  large  company  of  persons 
i interested  in  building.  Upwards  of  forty  acres 
i of  the  estate  are  at  present  occupied  as  market- 
| garden  land,  whilst  on  another  portion  of  the 
i estate  it  was  said  there  were  brickfields  aud  deep 
ij  beds  of  un worked  clay,  together  with  several 
il  valuable  residences  standing  in  their  own  grounds. 

Before  submitting  the  property,  the  auctioneer 
b pointed  out  its  great  value  for  its  intended 
purpose,  observing  that  there  was  a rapidly- 
increasing  demand  for  building  land  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  the  estate,  through  which  a 
tramway  line  was  proposed  to  be  laid  down. 
The  sale  then  commenced,  occupying  between  two 
and  three  hours.  One  of  the  largest  lots  offered 
and  sold  was  32  acres  of  market-garden  land, 
nearly  15  acres  of  whioh  are  planted  with 
fruit-trees.  It  realised  9,1001.  Another  plot  of 
market-garden  ground,  occupying  six  acres,  was 
sold  for  2,0001.  Five  acres  of  brickfield,  of 
which  one  acre  and  a half  is  unworked,  were 
sold  for  950Z.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  sale  was  sixty-seven  lots  of  free- 
hold building  land,  having  frontages  to  two 
principal  roads  in  the  locality.  The  frontages 
averaged  15  ft,  with  a depth  varying  from  64ft. 
to  84  ft.,  aud  realised  from  15Z.  to  20Z.  each. 

The  property  comprising  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  sale  consisted  of  various  classes  of 
houses  and  grounds.  A mansion  called  Broad- 
lands  House,  which  stands  in  an  acre  of  land, 
realised  1.350Z.;  a fruit  garden,  near  St.  James’s 
Church,  fetched  1,050/.;  twelve  houses  in  St. 
James’s-road,  realised  from  310Z.  to  320Z.  each; 
and  a limilar  number  of  smaller  houses  adjoin- 
ing were  sold  at  180Z.  and  200i.  each.  Three 
freehold  houses  in  High-street,  Ponder’s-end, 
fetched  1,200/. ; two  leasehold  houses  in  the  same 
Btreet  were  purchased  for  235/. ; a semi-detached 
leasehold  house,  in  St.  Jatnes’s-road,  with  a 
cottage  adjoining,  was  sold  for  350/. ; whilst  a 
brickfield  in  tho  Nag’s  Head-lane  realised 
1,285/.  The  total  sum  realised  by  the  Bale  was 
22,000/.  


EXTENSION  OF  THE  GRAND  HOTEL. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  extent  of  accom- 
modation for  visitors  to  the  recently-opened 
Grand  Hotel,  it  has  already  been  found  that  an 
enlargement  of  the  building  is  necessary,  and 
Buch  enlargement  is  now  in  progress.  The 
addition  consists  of  an  extension  of  the  elevation 
in  Northumberland-av-mue,  35  ft.  in  length,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  and 
carried  the  entire  depth  to  Northumberland- 
street,  covering  an  additional  area  of  5,000 
superficial  feet.  In  the  enlargement  of  the 
building  the  original  design  is  being  adhered  to, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  descent  of  the  road- 
way of  the  Avenue  to  the  Embankment,  there 
will  be  eight  floors  as  against  seven  floors  in  the 
building  already  open  for  business,  the  entire 
height  of  the  extension  at  present  in  progress 
being  110  ft.  from  the  ground  level.  Each  floor 
of  the  extension  will  have  a range  of  four 
windows.  The  extension  admits  of  the  en- 
closure of  a spacious  open  area  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  from  which  light  will  be  obtained 
to  the  rooms  on  the  several  floors  between  the 
Avenue  frontage  and  Northumberland-etreet. 
The  ground-floor  of  the  extension  will  contain 
two  large  additional  dining-rooms,  whilst  the 
several  upper  floors  will  provide  between 
sixty  and  seventy  additional  bed  and  sitting 
rooms.  The  building  is  being  erected  in  a very 
substantial  manner. 

The  works  are  being  carried  out  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Francis,  architects,  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Holloway,  who  was  clerk  of  the  works 
during  the  erection  of  the  main  building,  and 
who  has  been  appointed  by  the  directors  to 
superintend  the  extension. 


THE  NEWTON  ABBOT  EXHIBITION  OF 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

This  exhibition,  which  was  opened  in  the 
Alexandra  Hall  on  the  20th  inst.  by  the  Earl  of 
Devon,  comprises  pictures,  art  pottery, — English 
and  foreign, — carvings  in  wood  and  stone, 
mosaics,  tapestry,  and  lace.  Mr.  Price,  of 
Paignton,  has  lent  two  paintings  by  Turner, 
representing  “ Going  to  the  Ball  ” and  “ Return- 
ing from  the  Ball,”  on  the  lagoon  of  Venice. 
The  same  gentleman  has  also  forwarded  “ The 
Black  Brunswicker,”  by  Millais.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  contributes  the  famous  picture  of  his 
ancestor,  Northcote,  R.A.,  by  himself.  A fine 
Sir  Joshua,  representing  a choir  of  angels  sing- 
ing, attracts  attention  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
and  there  is  also  a portrait  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  of  Dr.  Gortley.  Mr.  Champernowne, 
of  Dartington  Hall,  contributes  a gallery  picture 
of  “ Spring,”  by  Artois,  with  the  figures  by 
Teniers ; as  also  a Canaletti,  the  “ Castle  of 
San  Angelo,  at  Rome,”  and  two  exquisite  Van- 
dervelts.  At  the  end  of  the  room  are  two  por- 
traits of  Devonshire  Worthies ; one,  the  late 
Mr.  Champernowne,  by  Phillips,  R.A.,  and  the 
other  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Aoland  Troyte, 


contributed  by  his  son,  Mr.  Charles  A.  W.  Troyte, 
of  Huntsham  Court,  who  also  sends  a chalk 
drawing  of  his  grandfather,  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Dyke  Acland,  and  a pencil  drawing  of  his  eldest 
daughter, — all  three  piotures  by  G.  Richmond, 
R.A.  The  committee  are  indebted  to  the  South 
Kensington  Art  Department  for  “ The  Triumph 
of  Saul,”  by  Rubens,  a landscape  by  Wynants, 
and  Borne  other  pictures. 

In  terra-cotta  and  pottery  the  exhibition  makes 
a good  show.  South  Kensington  sends  three 
glass  cases,  one  containing  a grand  collection  of 
majolica,  another  of  Persian  and  Rhodian  ware, 
while  the  third  is  occupied  by  modern  French 
china,  for  the  most  part  decorated  by  pupils  of 
schools  of  art.  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Torquay,  has 
fitted  up  a glass  case,  consisting  of  an  assem- 
blage of  crystals  and  enamels,  the  value  of 
which  is  estimated  by  competent  judges  to  be 
very  little  short  of  10,000/.  Mr.  Harvey  has 
also  forwarded  a numerous  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  Limoges  enamels,  of  Swansea  and 
Viennese  china,  Sevres,  Italian  plaques,  and 
capo  di  monte.  The  revived  manufacture  of 
Crown  porcelain  at  Derby,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Edward  Phillips,  is  represented  by  an 
array  of  figures,  vases,  pilgrim-bottles,  Hispano- 
Moorish  china,  and  pierced  ivory  china.  The 
Crown  Derby  have  also  forwarded  a piece,  in 
biscuit  china,  the  subject  of  which  is  Rinaldo 
and  Armida,  as  described  in  Tasso’s  “ Jerusalem 
Delivered.” 

Mr.  H.  Studdy,  J.P.,  of  Waddeton  Court, 
Stoke  Gabriel,  South  Devon,  sends  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  black  oak  carved  figures,  and 
a piece  of  wainscoting,  from  his  residence. 

Tho  contribution  of  Mr.  F.  Drake,  of  the 
Stained-Glass  Works,  Cathedral-yard,  Exeter, 
consists  of  a serieB  of  cartoons,  filling  a large 
wall  space.  These  cartoons  are  to  be  executed 
in  tiles,  and  are  to  adorn  the  reredos  of  the 
chapel  of  the  House  of  Mercy  at  Lostwithiel. 
The  central  panel  contains  a representation  of 
the  crucified  Saviour,  and  the  adjoining  panels 
have  representations  of  St.  John  and  the  Virgin. 
These,  again,  are  flanked  by  very  large  panels, 
filling  the  entire  wall  spaces  between  the  altar 
and  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel, 
and  they  represent  the  angelic  hosts  in  their 
due  order. 

Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  contributes  four 
specimens  of  his  workmanship.  Two  of  theBe 
are  in  pure  statuary  marble,  and  two  are  wrought 
in  English  oak.  The  former  are  portrait  medal- 
lions of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  of 
Cardinal  Manning  respectively.  One  of  the  works 
in  oak  is  a large  panel,  upon  which  is  carved 
the  full-length  figure  of  St.  Veronica,  in  mezzo- 
relievo.  The  other  carved  panel  is  one  that 
will  ultimately  form  the  central  cant  of  an 
Oxfordshire  pulpit.  Thereon  are  boldly  carved 
the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists.  Besides 
these  samples  of  his  work,  Mr.  Hems  contri- 
butes from  his  collection  a number  of  interesting 
old  tiles. 


PATENT  RECORD* 

APPLICATIONS  for  letters  patent. 

1,432.  W.  Morgans,  Bristol.  Deodorising 
water-closets,  &o.  April  1,  1881. 

1,434.  H.  Barron,  West  End-lane.  Disin- 
fectant apparatus  for  water-closets.  April  1, 
1881. 

1.439.  W.  H.  Westwood  and  E.  T.  Wright, 
Dudley.  Valves  for  liquids,  &c.  April  1,  1881. 

1.440.  B.  Giles,  Blackbeath.  Preventing 
the  explosion  of  kitchen  boilers.  April  1,  1881. 

1,449.  A.  MaoPhail,  Cannon-street.  Fire- 
grates, &c.  April  2,  18S1. 

1,450  R.  McDonald,  Wishaw.  Safety  appa- 
ratus for  kitchen  boilers.  April  2,  1881. 

1,457.  R.  H.  Reeves,  Parkhurst.  Ventilating 
apparatus.  April  2,  1881. 

1,459.  W.  Baird,  Dublin.  High-pressure 
ball-cocks,  &c.  April  2,  1881. 

1,473.  G.  B.  Jerram,  Walthamstow.  Pipes 
and  syphon-traps  for  drains,  &c.  April  5, 
1881. 

1,475.  W.  H.  Dandy,  Great  Driffield.  Dwarf 
window  blinds  and  screens.  April  5,  1881. 

1,483.  J.  Ingleby,  Manchester.  Cocks,  valvos, 
valve- boxes,  &c.  (Com.  by  R.  Meyer,  3reslau.) 
April  5,  1881. 

1,485.  G.  Tall  and  J.  Daddy,  Kingston-upon- 
Hull.  Compound  for  preventing  the  esoape  of 
steam,  gas,  water,  &c.,  from  joints.  April  5, 
1881. 

* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  patent  agents,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C. 
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[April  30,  1881. 


1,520.  R.  Applegartb,  Queen  Victoria-street. 
Decorating  bricks,  tiles,  glass,  marble,  &c. 
(Com.  by  E.  A.  Lheureux,  Paris.)  April 7, 1881. 

1,528.  W.  T.  Sngg,  Westminster.  Uniting 
gas  or  water  pipes.  April  7,  1881. 

1,530.  J.  C.  J.  Smith,  Northfleet.  Manufac- 
ture of  cement.  April  7,  1881. 

1,5-43.  J.  C.  Newborn,  Fleet-street.  Moisten- 
ing, cooling,  and  purifying  air.  (Com.  by  A.  J. 
Desmarest,  P.  Co3nard,  E.  See,  and  P.  See, 
Lille,  France.)  April  8,  1881. 

1,555.  J.  G.  Tongue,  Soutbampton-buildings. 
Preparing  bituminous  substances  for  building, 
paving,  &c.  (Com.  by  H.  Randhabn,  Waldaw, 
Prussia.)  April  9,  1881. 

1,561.  W.  Lawley  & J.  Lawley,  West  Brom- 
wich. Metallic  road  gutters.  April  9,  1SS1. 

1,56-'*  R.  Wild,  Littleborougb,  and  H.  Ledger, 
Leek.  Treating  and  purifying  Bewage,  Ac. 
April  11,  1881. 

1,566.  H.  J.  Allison,  Soutbampton-buildings. 
Clip  for  securing  slates,  &c.,  on  roofs.  (Com.  by 
J.  B.  Celier,  Nevers,  France.)  April  11,  1881. 

1,570.  R.  Pease  and  T.  Lupton,  Bradford. 
Sanitary  appliances.  April  11, 1881. 

1,590,  T.  Lloyd,  Winchester.  Pipe  joints. 
April  12,  1881. 

1,616.  F.  A.  Lawrance,  Stevenage.  Sash- 
bars.  April  13,  1881. 

1,623.  J . D’Arcy,  Belvedere.  Fusible  com- 
pounds for  cements,  &c.  April  13,  1881. 

1,628.  G.  E.  Mineard,  Kensington,  and  T. 
Crapp  er,  Chelsea.  Ventilating  house-drainp. 
Apri  13,  1881. 

1,648.  H.  P.  Hold,  Leeds.  Sanitary  ap- 
pliances for  buildings,  &c.  April  14,  1881. 


NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 


have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named. 


April  5,  1881. 

4,990.  J.  Bruce,  Nottingham.  Apparatus  for 
opening,  closing,  &c.,  casements,  sashes,  venti- 
lators, &c.  Nov.  30,  1S80. 

5,038.  J.  L.  Corbett,  Glasgow.  Taps  or  valves 
for  water.  Deo.  3,  1830. 

5,215.  W.  Edes,  Dover.  Construction  of  sewers 
and  drains.  Dec.  13,  1880. 

954.  J.  Taylor,  Clapbam-road.  Paving-blocks 
for  roadways,  &c.  March  5,  1881. 


made  for  holding  the  condensed  water.  The  boss  is  fitted 
with  two  ports,  communicating  with  the  two  divisions 
formed  in  the  sphere.  This  receives  a pipe,  in  which  two 
thoroughfares  communicate  with  the  two  ports.  One 
thoroughfare  forms  the  inlet,  and  the  other  the  outlet,  of 
the  sphere,  which  turns  on  the  pipe  as  on  an  axis,  and  is 
kept  in  equilibrium  in  its  highest  position  when  the  pipes 
are  dry,  but  sinks  and  opens  the  discharge  opening  when 
any  condensed  water  is  accumulated  therein.  (Pro.  Pro.) 
September  2, 1830.  Price  2d. 


3.585.  A.  Smith,  Reading.  Facilitating  the 
attachment  of  joinery  work  to  brickwork. 

For  thi3,  bricks  are  specially  prepared  with  a dovetail 
key  or  block  of  wood  formed  in  them,  which  are  built  into 
the  wall  where  the  attachment  is  to  be  made.  (Pro.  Pro.) 
September  3,  1830.  Price  2d. 

3.586.  C.  M.  White,  Southampton-bnildinge. 
Revolving  or  roller  shutters  or  blinds. 

The  laths  are  formed  of  diamond-shaped  section,  and 
are  bored  to  receive  wires,  upon  which  they  are  threaded. 
Between  each  lath  is  a distance  piece  of  indiarubber,  also 
threaded  upon  the  wire,  which  takes  a counter-sink 
formed  on  the  side  of  the  lath.  (Com.  by  J.  G.  Wilson, 
New  York,  U.S.A.j  (Pro.  Pro.)  September  3,  188). 
Price  2d. 


flanged  chamber,  which  forms  the  gutter.  These  chambeb 
are  connected  together  at  the  sides  and  ends,  and  covere 
with  a removable  cover,  which  forms  a step  and  gutt 
piece.  (Com.  by  J.  D.  Townsend,  New  York,  U.8.A.1 
Jan.  4,  1331.  Price  4d. 


Published  daring -the  Week  ending  April  16,  1831. 
3,261.  T.  Melling,  Aigburth.  Water  meters 


or  motors. 


This  is  an  improvement  on  Patents  No.  2,647  of  1877 
and  No.  93  of  1879.  It  utilises  the  excess  of  the  pressure 
of  the  water,  &c.,  on  the  inlet  side  of  the  meter,  over  the 
pressure  on  the  outlet  side,  such  pressure  acting  on  the 
face  of  the  piston  which  moves  the  valve3.  this  piston 
being  in  turn  acted  upon  by  the  piston  in  the  measuring 
cylinder,  Bnd  when  released  from  the  pressure  re-acting 
on  the  valves.  Another  piston  valve  is  als  > introduced 
between  the  two  formerly  used,  which  cuts  off  the  pressure 
from  the  valve  - chamber,  and  thus  ensures  the  valves 
acting  properly.  August  10,  1980.  Price  8d. 


April  8,  1831. 

J.  Delord,  Nimea,  France.  Syphons. 


6,055 

Dec.  4,  1880. 

5,472.  C.  F.  Elliott,  Liverpool.  Glazing,  &c. 
Dec.  29,  1880. 


ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  April  9,  1881. 

3,476.  R.  C.  Perry,  Manchester.  Spike  screw 


or  lock  nail. 


3,480.  A.  B.  Brown,  Edinburgh.  Hydraulic 
toisting  apparatus. 

The  improvement  consists  in  attaching  to  the  ram-head 
a rod  which  passes  down  a pipe  parallel  to  the  cylinder, 
which  rod  is  twisted  and  passes  through  a short  tube, 
which  fits  it.  As  the  ram  rises,  the  twist  of  the  rod  causes 
this  tube  to  rotate  ; on  this  is  threaded  a nut  with  studs 
which  engage  a lever  on  a roeking-shaft,  which  shaft  has  on 
one  end  a crank  carrying  the  fulcrum  of  the  hand-lever, 
by  which  the  valve  is  worked  The  valve  is  thereby  closed 
automatically.  August  27,  1880.  Price  6d. 

3,551.  L.  W.  Leeds,  Westminster.  Heating 
apparatua.  This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent 
No.  1,646  of  1879. 


For  heating  rooms,  &c.,  a stove  with  a dome  shaped 
grate  is  employed,  which  is  solid  in  its  upwardly  project- 
ing portion,  so  as  to  compel  the  air  to  pass  up  at  the  sides 
against  the  fire-brick,  and  towards  the  illuminating  win- 
dows. The  grute  is  made  to  move  backwards  and  forwards 
to  crush  the  cinders,  and  allow  them  to  fall  through  into 
the  ash-box.  At  the  sides  of  the  fire-box  are  corrugated 
fire-bricks,  having  behind  them  a hot-air  passage.  Sept.l, 


1880.  Price  6 

3,567.  H.  Doulfcon,  Lambetb. 
earthenware  pipes. 


Joints  of 


ends  of  'he  pipes  are  ground,  and,  being  laid  in 
a ring  of  cement  in  formed  round  them  ; clips  being 
applied  until  the  cement  is  set.  Sept.  2,  1890.  Price  6d. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  BUILDING  AND  (I 
SANITARY  APPLIANCES.* 

Thirty  years  since,  the  writer  of  this  noticiil 
made  a determined  effort  to  enlist  the  syrr 
pathies  of  the  public  generally,  and  of  arch^ 
tects  more  especially,  in  favour  of  an  importamli 
branch  of  sanitary  science.  The  improvemenfcji 
advocated  were  prefixed  by  the  text : — 


“ Ventilation  is  essential  to  health,  and  no  system  a 
warming  should  be  tolerated  which  fiils  to  atibrd  I 

plentiful  supply  of  fresh  ' 

vitiated  air  from, 


to,  and  the  withdrawal  c y 
isch  and  every  inhabited  apartment."  j 


Ceilings 


A spike-screw,  having  flat  or  smooth  sides  so  that  it  may 
be  quickly  driven  in,  hat  segments  of  a spiral  or  not  spiral 
thread,  cut  on  it,  so  that  when  turned  partly  round  it  is 
secured.  August  27,  1880.  Price  2d. 


3,485.  W.  R.  Lake,  Southampton  Baildinga. 
Fonntain  apparatus. 

The  pressure  of  the  water  is  utilised  for  raising  again 
s passed  through  the  fountain,  by  mentis  of 


water  which  hi 

an  injector,  with'which  tha  water  fro_ 

?“n®ed  to  draw  a supply  of  water  from  the  basin'and  force 
it  through  the  jets.  (Com.  by  W.  Bockman,  Berlin  I 
— . • •>-  toon  '' 


- J * V'-wu*.  ...  uui 

(Pro.  Pro.)  August  27,  1880.  Price  4d. 


3,497.  E Willard  & W.  Morley,  Bermondsey. 
Folding  gas  or  tide  flaps. 


To  prevent  the  passage  of  gases  from  main  sewers  into 
lateral  sewers.  The  flap  is  made  in  nur»ll<-l 


. sewers.  The  flap  is  made  in  parallel  sections 

jointed  together,  so  that  the  lowest  section  can  turn  on  the 
adjoining  one,  that  again  on  the  next  upper  one  and  so  on 
The  uppermost  section  is  jointed  on  the  valve  seat! 
August  23,  1880.  Price  4d. 


3,518.  W.  A.  Barlow,  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard. 
Coloured  glas3  and  metallic  windows. 


The  ornament  required  is  cut  out  of  sheet  metal  which 
is  polished,  japanned,  or  coated  and  plated  as  required 
The  glass,  properly  prepared,  is  then  placed  on  one  or 
both  aides  of  these  ornamental  pieces  of  metal  and  is 
soldered  with  strips  of  lead,  or  otherwise  attached  to  the 
lSScf-  (pJm  9y  F‘  Daudoia>  P*ria.)  (Pro. Pro.)  August30, 


3,536.  B.  R.  Phillipson,  Dublin.  Valves. 

To  supply  air  to  water-pipes,  &c.,  during  frost  to  prevent 
bursting.  A draw-off  cock  is  placed  at  the  lowest  part  of 
the  pipe  to  allow  the  water  therein  to  escape,  and  a valve 
-s  placed  at  or  near  the  upper  end  to  allow  the  air  to  enter. 

a plunger,  made  of  glass,  china,  or  other  non- 


Tho  valve  ii 


corrosive  substance,  and  plays  in  a cylinder  fitted  with 
screwed  ends,  one’of  which  is  perforated  " 

nf  nir  Wlior.  - r..ii  - c . 


..  ---  — r—*“--—d  for  the  admission 

When  the  pipe  is  full  of  water,  the  plunger  closes 
the  perforated  end.  (Pro.  Pro.).  September  1,  1880. 
±^ncc  Zil 


3,561.  J.  Conlong,  Blackburn,  and  J.  Robert- 
sbaw,  Manchester.  Steam  traps. 


For  liberating  air  and  water  from  steam-pipei,  &c.  A 

llldW  QnllQ.o  II  - J — I.L  1 ..  f ■ .*  . 


- ....  CL.L4  ‘t  aici  ILL 

hollow  sphere,  fitted  with  a boss 


3,609.  C.  Brothers,  St.  Pancras. 
roofs,  and  cornices,  &c. 

Glass  panels  are  ornamented,  painted,  &c  , as  required, 
and  are  then  washed  with  a solution,  to  fix  tho  design  in 
permanently.  These  psnels  are  then  secured  to  additional 
grounds  of  wood,  fixed  to  the  timbers  of  the  ceiling. 
These  additional  grounds  also  allow  of  thorough  ventila- 
tion. (Pro.  Pro  ) September  4,  1830.  Price  2d. 

3,644.  J.  C.  Bloomfield,  Fermanagh.  Manu- 
facture of  cements,  &c. 

This  is  an  addition  to  Patent  No.  739  of  1880.  A pink 
cement  is  formed  by  introducing  ground  burnt  red  brick- 
clay,  instead  of  ground  silica,  and  a yellow  cement,  by 
using  ground  burnt  shale,  and  mixing  these  with  calcined 
limestone  and  sulphate  of  lime.  (Pro.  Pro.)  SeDt  8 
1880.  Price  2d.  ! V • > 


3,650.  J.  J.  Sachs,  Manchester.  Production 
of  materials  for  castings,  cements,  &c. 

Melts  together  with  sulphur,  other  non-metallic  sub- 
stances,  such  as  plumbago,  lime,  magnesia,  earth,  &c.  and 
metallic  hydrates,  metallic  oxides  and  peroxides,’  and 
inorgauic  pigments;  thereby  produces  a material  available 
for  castings  and  cements,  &c.  Sept.  8,  188).  Price  4d. 

3,654.  B.  R.  Phillipson,  Dublin.  Automatic 
flushing  apparatus,  for  cleaning  drains,  &c. 

A valve  is  attached  to  a lever,  having  a float  at  its  other 
end.  This  lever  travels  in  a slotted  standard.  A latch  is 
pivoted  in  this  standard,  which  carries  an  arm  connected 
to  a ball  or  other  float.  Another  latch,  reversed  in  posi- 
tion, is  pivoted  on  the  other  side  of  the  standard  also 
attached  to  a float.  When  the  tank  is  full,  the  ’float 
attached  to  the  first  latch  releases  it,  and  allows  tho 
valve  lever  to  travel  up  the  standard,  when  it  is  caught  by 
the  second  latch.  The  float  attached  to  the  valve  lever 
then  causes  it  to  open  the  valve  and  alow  all  the  water  in 
the  tank  to  flush  the  drain.  The  action  of  the  latches  is 
then  reversed,  aud  the  tank  again  is  filled.  (Pro.  Pro  1 
Sept.  8,  183).  Price  2d.  v ' 

3,687.  O.  O.  Williams,  Liverpool.  Machinery 
for  dressing  stone ; applicable  chiefly  to  dressing 
setts. 


The  machine  resembles  a steam  hammer.  The  stoDe  is 
laid  on  the  anvil,  and  is  dressed  by  a cutter,  which  is  in 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  hammer-block.  (Pro  Pro  1 
Sent.  1ft  lssrt  Price  2d.  ' ’ ' 


Sept.  10,  1880. 

39.  H.  J.  Haddan,  Strand.  Street  curbs  and 
gutters  for  the  reception  of  telegraph-wires. 

The  conduit  for  the  telegraph-wires  consists  of  a flanged 


or  cylindrical  part,  is  chamber,  which  forms  the  Street  curb  and  a parallel 


The  comparatively  small  success  which  ha: . 
attended  the  effort  referred  to  may  possibly  b I 
accepted  by  many  architects  and  builders  at 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  improvementr-i: 
advocated  are  not  needed,  or,  at  the  least,  ara  j 
not  imperatively  called  for.  Unfortunately  foil 
progress,  it  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  house-con^ 
structors  to  hear  the  uncomplimentary  remark  ’, 
of  occupants;  these  are  usually  made  to  third; ■ 
parties,  called  in  to  rectify  faults,  or  supplji 
omissions  in  buildings  after  their  erection,  whelei 
Time,  “ the  avenger,”  has  entered  his  protest. 

While  the  public  on  the  one  hand  complair.i 
that  the  designers  of  houses  have  failed  til 
suggest  ventilation,  and  in  many  cases  have  eveio 
deprecated  its  consideration,  they,  on  the  con-: 
trary,  protest  that  their  clients  either  “ do  not: 
care  for  it,”  or  “object  to  pay  for  it,”  and  scs 
the  question  is  hopelessly  shelved.  In  privatei 
residences  this  result  is  disappointing  enough  tc 
those  who  appreciate  good  ventilation.  They 
know  that  the  evils  of  stuffy  and  unwholesome 
atmospheres,  in  living  and  sleeping  rooms,  are; 
too  frequently  submitted  to  because  neitheu 
architects  nor  clients,  and  certainly  no  specula!: 
tire  builders,  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  t<t 
investigate  their  causes  and  cure;  or,  betteu 
still,  in  all  new  buildings,  their  prevention. 

But  when  neglect  of  ventilation  has  occurred 
in  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  or  rooms  con-i 
strncted  to  receive  large  numbers  of  persons! 
the  evil  results  are  mnch  more  evident,  and  thd 
cost  of  rectification  very  serious.  Some  notable! 
examples  might  be  quoted  in  the  otherwise.-f 
beautiful  and  successful  buildingg  of  some  of  onn 
first  architects,  but  to  name  them  would  ben 
invidious. 

These  remarks  are  made  as  introductory  to  a: 
statement  of  the  objects  of  the  Museum  of. 
Bailding  and  Sanitary  Appliances, — the  causes;  , 
for  its  present  enlargement, — and  the  motives’1' 
for  constructing  the  new  portion,  viz. : No.  19, 9 
Maddox-street,  upon  a plan  differing  materially  J 
from  that  usually  adopted  in  London  houses. 

First. — The  object  of  the  proprietor  has  been  r| 
that  of  gathering  together  under  one  manage- 
ment specimens  of  all  sanitary  manufactores 
and  contrivances,  together  with  bailding  appli- 
ances, which  can  be  deemed  interesting  to  archi- 
tects, their  clients,  and  others. 

Second. — The  causes  for  the  enlargement  of  il 
the  Museum  are  simply  the  steady  growth  of  its  .fi 
attractions,  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  d 
Sface  sufficient,  in  the  original  galleries,  for  the  « 
many  new  appliances  sent  for  exhibition. 

Third. — The  motives  which  have  guided  the  a 
erection  of  the  new  bnildiog  are  a desire  to  0 
illustrate,  practically,  certain  simple  propositions  si 
for  salubrity  in  house-construction.  However  rj 
far  the  effort  may  fall  short  of  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  it  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  excite  interest 
and  discussion,  and  promote  the  objects  which 
the  proprietor  has  at  heart. 

The  special  arrangements  in  the  new  building 
to  which  attention  is  invited  are  as  follow: — 

1.  The  provision  of  a fresh-air  chamber  in  the  3 
sub-basement,  in  which  the  air  for  the  supply  of  f 
the  several  rooms  is  filtered  and  washed. 

2.  An  upcast  fresh-air  channel  to  each  room  1; 
for  the  delivery  of  the  purified  air, — warm  in  1 
winter,  cool  in  summer. 

3.  The  extraction  of  the  vitiated  air  of  each  1 
room,  at  all  seasons,  by  upcast  flues. 

4.  Improved  arrangements  for  warming  by  ;\ 
means  of  grates  of  all  kinds,  hot  water,  &o. 

5.  Efficient  arrangements  for  carrying  off  all  1 
bad  odours  at  their  sources,  and  the  prevention  il 
of  their  diffusion  within  the  bailding. 

6.  Effectual  ventilation  of  the  house-drains,  1, 
soil-pipes,  and  public  sewer,  whereby  all  pres-  • 
sure  of  sewer  air  is  prevented. 


* Maddox-street,  Regent-street,  in  connexion  with  the 
Architectural  Societies’  House  in  Conduit-street. 
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7.  Facility  for  the  personal  examination  of 
every  foot  of  house-drain,  usually  buried  be- 
neath the  basement  floor,  but  in  this  house  fully 
exposed  to  view. 

To  these  attractions,  which  are  special  to  the 
building  itself,  must  be  added  the  large  number 
of  building  and  sanitary  appliances,  before 
referred  to,  on  permanent  exhibition. 

Much  might  be  written  upon  each  of  the 
above  seven  subdivisions  of  this  question  of 
i warming  and  ventilation,  but  consideration  for 
your  valuable  space  must  ourtail  this  paper. 

There  are,  however,  two  points  underlying 
the  whole  question  of  successful  ventilation 
whioh  urgently  demand  authoritative  settle- 
ment, viz.,  the  proper  positions  in  inhabited 
rooms  for  the  introduction  of  fresh  air,  and 
correlatively  for  the  extraction  of  vitiated  air. 

While  some  authorities*  advocate  the  admis- 
sion of  fresh  air,  moderately  warmed  in  cold 
weather,  at  the  lowest  practicable  level  to  avoid 
floor  or  carpet  dust,  and  the  extraction  of  the 
vitiated  air  at  the  highest  level,  or  as  nearly 
thereto  as  circumstances  will  permit ; othersf 
contend  for  the  admission  of  the  fresh  air  at  a 
high  level,  even  the  highest,  through  the  room 
cornice : thence  to  descend,  acquiring  warmth 
by  oontacc  with  the  ceiling  and  wall-faces,  and 
mixing  with  the  heated  air  of  the  room  to 
escape  by  the  ordinary  open  fire. 

There  is  yet  a third  view, — of  American 
importation, — whioh  deprecates  the  introduc- 
tion of  fresh  warmed  air  in  toto,  and  advocates 
the  warming  of  the  air  of  the  room  by  radia- 
tion or  convection  from  steam  or  hot-water 
pipes,  and  the  supply  of  cold  air  at  all  seasons, 
directed,  Tobin  fashion,  upwards,  without 
draught ! 

The  views  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  first-mentioned  modes 
of  admission  and  extraction.  It  seems  to  him 
entirely  erroneous  to  permit  the  admixture  of 
descending  fresh  air  with  the  impurities  of 
respiration,  products  of  combustion  from  arti- 
; ficial  lighting,  &o.,  to  be  again  inhaled,  though 
in  a diluted  form,  on  its  passage  downwards 
towards  the  open  fire  and  chimney. 

Further,  such  a principle  of  ventilation  is 
opposed  to  the  modern  demands  for  economy  of 
fuel  by  slow  combustion,  smoke  consumption,  &c., 
which  should  reduce  draught,  and  thus  avoid 
loss  of  heat  and  smoke  by  the  open  chimney. 

The  writer  has  not  yet  had  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  practical  application  of  the  third 
alternative  mode  above  referred  to,  which,  how- 
I ever,  is  of  too  reoent  introduction  to  admit  of  an 
! authorised  judgment.  But  when  the  introducer 
I of  the  system  enforces  its  superior  advantages 
; by  reference  to  the  exhilarating  effect  of  cold, 
i even  frosty  air,  upon  those  capable  of  enjoying 
( it,  it  does  seem  to  the  writer  that  he  overlooks 
| the  fact  that  both  the  young  and  aged,  and  too 
I many  even  in  mid-life,  are  strictly  enjoined  to 
i avoid  exposure  to  cold  air,  even  to  the  extent  of 

I!  seeking  a warmer  climate  in  winter  than  that  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  D.  0.  Boyd. 

1 LIPSCOMBE'S  GLAZED  TERRA  COTTA. 

Messrs.  Lipscombe  & Co.,  who  have  just  now 
; built  a house  in  Oxford-street,  close  to  the 
i Prince&s’s  Theatre,  have  employed  in  the 
•i  fagade  a considerable  amount  of  their  glazed 
j terra  cotta,  which  they  point  to,  and,  so  far  as  we 

I know,  with  truth,  as  “ imperishable,  colour  un- 
changeable, cleaned  by  rain,  hard  and  tough  as 
granite,  being  covered  with  real  glass,  fired  at 
i more  than  double  the  heat  of  ordinary  unglazed 
t terra  cotta.”  Some  time  ago,  when  we  examined 
| the  material  at  their  chief  office,  in  Queen 
Victoria-street,  we  expressed  a good  opinion  of 
it,  and  since  then  money  has  been  spent  in 
obtaining  designs  and  moulds,  and  there  are  a 
! large  number  of  patterns  to  choose  from. 

Rightly  applied,  it  seems  well  calculated  to  im- 
, prove  street  fronts. 


! Society  of  Engineers.— On  Monday,  the  2nd 

of  May  next,  in  the  Society’s  hall,  a paper  will 
be  read  on  “ Floating  Docks— The  Depositing 
* Dock,  and  the  Double  Power  Dock,”  by  Mr. 

I John  Standfield,  the  leading  features  of  whioh 
are  as  follow: — Varying  conditions  under  whioh 
i docks  are  required ; special  feature  of  the 
depositing  dock ; method  of  working ; deposit- 
l ing  vessels  on  fixed  staging  along  the  shore ; 

: special  feature  of  the  double-power  dock; 
method  of  working;  its  self-docking  powers, 
not  possessed  by  any  other  form  of  dock. 

* Chas.  Hood,  F.R.S.,  &c. ; E.  A.  Parkea,  M.D.,  F.R  S 
I t Douglas  Galtou,  C.B.,  F.R. 8.,  and  others. 


THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — The  facts  I stated  last  week  may,  I hops,  have 
removed  a good  deal  of  misconception  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  By-law  26.  In  connexion  with  its  working  on 
the  present  occasion,  there  is  another  point  which  seem9 
to  be  either  imperfectly  understood  or  else  persistently 
misrepresented. 

Much  has  been  said  about  My.  Jones's  courteous  offer  to 
withdraw  in  favour  of  Mr.  Street,  and  of  that  gentleman's 
neglect  to  avail  himself  of  it.  It  i9  singular  that  it  should 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Jones  and  his  supporters, 
that,  so  far  as  any  possible  action  of  the  Council  in  Mr. 
Street’s  favour  is  concerned,  that  offer  was  a mere  form 
of  words,  without  any  practical  meaning  or  value  under 
the  present  by-laws.  Had  Mr.  Jones  actually  withdrawn, 
and  had  Mr.  Street  expressed  the  strongest  possible  wish 
to  stand  in  his  place,  the  Council  could  not  have  nomi- 
nated him,  however  unanimous  they  might  have  been  in 
their  desire  to  do  so.  They  would  have  been  oompelled 
by  By-law  26  to  nominate  Mr.  Christian,  the  next  Vice- 
president.  It  is,  clear,  therefore,  to  give  effect  to 
Mr.  Jones's  offer  (dictated  no  doubt  by  a generous  feeling, 
for  which  every  one  must  give  him  credit),  the  only  course 
possible  under  existing  rules  was  precisely  that  which  has 
been  pursued  under  the  provisions  of  By-law  30,  which, 
unless  it  is  intended  to  be  applied  in  a case  of  this  kind, 
must  be  considered  a dead  letter  and  a sham.  According 
to  the  provisions  of  that  by-law,  Mr.  Street  has  been  nomi- 
nated  by  two  Fellows,  the  nomination  being  accompanied 
by  a written  undertaking  from  him  to  serve  if  elected. 
Such  an  undertaking  is  as  nearly  the  expression  of  a wish 
to  be  elected  as  can  fairly  be  expected  of  Mr.  Street  in  his 
position,  aud  it  now  only  remains  for  Mr.  Jones  to  prove 
the  bona  /ides  of  his  offer  by  withdrawing  in  his  favour. 

Arthur  W.  Blomfibld. 


COLOUR. 

Sir, — Mr.  Standage,  in  his  letter  on  “ Ques- 
tions in  Colour,”  in  a recent  issue  of  your  journal, 
oondemns  Chevreul’s  “Laws  of  Contrast”  and 
his  theory  of  complementary  colours.  He  says, 
— “ His  theory  of  contrast  has  been  almost  uni- 
versally accepted  by  uninquiring  minds,  pro- 
bably because  he  applied  it  in  every  conceivable 
way.” 

In  the  latter  half  of  this  Mr.  Standage  pays 
a great  compliment  to  Chevreul’s  most  ex- 
haustive, minute,  aud,  to  most  eyes,  conclusive 
experiments,  on  which  he  bases  his  laws  of 
colour,  examining  and  testing  the  effect  “ in 
every  conceivable  way,”  not  resting  satisfied 
with  the  single  evidence  of  his  own  vision,  but 
verifying  it  from  the  observations  of  others. 
As  it  is  well  known,  and  proved  beyond  a doubt, 
that  a large  number  of  individuals  have  not  the 
capacity  for  perceiving  delicate  variations  of 
oolour,  nor  are  able  to  distinguish  one  colour  from 
another,  Mr.  Standage  should  adopt  Chevreul’s 
plan  of  not  trusting  entirely  to  his  own  eyes, 
but  get  a number  of  persons  who  have  had  a 
special  training,  and  are  accustomed  to  judge 
of  colours,  to  test  his  conclusions.  Amongst 
my  personal  friends  I have  several  whose 
visual  organs  do  not  call  up  the  complementary 
after  fixing  them  intently  for  a short  time  on 
one  of  the  primary  colours  placed  in  a stroug 
light.  This  “ successive  contrast”  is  readily  per- 
ceived by  most  persons,  but,  again,  some  of  these 
fail  to  distinguish  varying  tones  of  the  same 
or  different  colours,  and  one  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  very  few  persons  have  naturally  an 
eye  for  colour,  and  it  is  only  amongst  individuals 
who  have  made  colour  their  study  that  you  can 
get  unanimous  opinion  on  the  modifications 
colours  undergo  when  placed  together.  In  our 
art  sohools  the  greate-t  difficulty  is  found  in 
getting  students  to  copy  accurately  colour 
subjects,  either  from  life  or  copy,  and  it  is  the 
very  last  thing  that  art-masters  encourage  their 
pupils  to  undertake,  kaowing  what  poor  results 
are  obtained  by  a large  majority  of  those 
studying  in  the  schools.  It  is  from  this  very 
bluntness  of  vision  that  only  a very  few  are 
even  able  to  perceive  and  imitate  the  gradations 
of  tone  in  copying  from  the  casts  in  mono- 
chrome, and  it  is  quite  a common  occurrence  for 
the  South  Kensington  authorities  to  return 
drawings  to  be  finished,  the  half-tones  having 
been  nearly  all  omitted.  To  base  his  objections 
to  Chevrenl’s  laws  on  such  absurd  experiments 
as  viewing  different  colours  placed  at  an  angle 
to  the  eye,  makes  one  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Standage  has  thoroughly  studied  even  the 
opening  chapters  of  the  “ Principles  of  Harmony 
and  Contrast  of  Colours.”  Inclining  a paper  on 
which  two  or  more  colours  have  been  plaoed  in 
juxtaposition  causes  the  differently-coloured 
rays  to  intermingle  before  reaohing  the  eye,  and 
gives  the  very  same  impression  in  a modified ' 


degree  as  if  those  pigments  were  meohanioally 
mixed,  the  result  being  that  one  colour,  of  course, 
does  not  undergo  any  change  except  by  the 
action  of  “ successive  contrast,”  the  comple- 
mentary being  mixed  with  the  colour  viewed. 

For  other  facts  on  colour  I refer  your  readers, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Standage’s  remark  on  “ un- 
inquiring minds,”  to  Chevreul ; and  if  they  will 
thoroughly  study  his  book,  testing  his  conclu- 
sions by  actual  experiment,  they  will  not  agree 
with  the  statement  that  the  present  laws 
governing  the  application  of  colour  are  “ erro- 
neous and  unsatisfactory.”  R.  W.  S. 


QUESTIONS  IN  COLOUR. 

Sir, — As  I have  not  seen  any  reply  to  Mr. 
Standage’s  letter  on  this  subject  which  appeared 
in  your  issue  of  April  9th,  I should  like  to  point 
out  that  he  is  not  likely  to  elucidate  the  ques- 
tions he  has  raised  in  reference  to  Chevreul 
and  his  illustrations  of  contrast  if  he  conduots 
his  experiments  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  into 
play  laws  of  which  he  takes  no  acoount.  Neither 
Chevreul  nor  any  other  experimenter  with 
colour  ever  said  or  supposed  that  a surface 
covered  with  small  squares,  sixteen  to  the  inch, 
of  two  contrasting  colours,  would  afford  an 
example  of  “ complementary  ” aotion.  The 
“ superposition  ” of  colour  upon  colour  is  a very 
different  thing  from  the  “ juxta-position  ” of 
which  Chevreul  speaks.  The  effect  of  super- 
posed colour  is  ahvayB  to  affeot  sympathetically 
the  colour  on  which  the  other  is  laid.  Similarly, 
minute  alternations  or  subdivisions  of  colour 
result  in  admixture  of  the  rays  from  the  surface. 
Mr.  Standage’s  other  experiment  is  still  more 
regardless  of  the  proper  conditions  for  the 
experiment  which  he  was  trying.  He  places 
the  two  colours  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
with  their  edges  in  contact  at  the  angle.  Every 
artist  knows  that  two  walls  or  other  surfaces 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  reflect  each  other’s 
oolour, — the  nearer  the  angle  the  more  intense 
the  reflection.  Let  him  place  his  colours  as 
M.  Chevreul  directs,  on  the  same  plane,  opposite 
the  light;  and,  to  conduct  the  experiment  fairly, 
the  oolours  should  always  be  placed  on  a sur- 
rounding field  of  neutral  grey,  to  cut  them  off 
from  accidental  influences. 

Chevreul  was  often  wrong  in  his  deductions; 
for  he  did  not  know,  as  we  now  know,  that  the 
“primaries”  and  “ complementaries ” of  the 
palette  differ  from  those  of  “ colour  sensation.” 
But  he  was  never  so  far  wrong  as  Mr.  Standage, 
because  he  conducted  his  experiments  with 
careful  regard  to  the  conditions  necessary  for 
their  success  and  for  impartial  deduction. 

J.  D.  Crace. 


HASTINGS  NEW  BATHS. 

Sir, — When  will  our  sanitary  engineers  learn 
the  difference  between  sanitary  and  unsanitary 
appliances  ? 

I am  led  to  ask  this  question  from  having  just 
recently  paid  a visit  to  the  new  baths  erected 
close  to  the  pier  at  Hastings.  I found,  to  my 
astonishment,  that  all  the  private  baths  have 
fittings  which  I thought  were  those  of  the  past 
only.  Every  bath  has  the  waste  and  supply  (hot 
and  cold)  all  passing  through  the  one  aperture  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bath,  so  that  there  are  no 
means  of  cleansing  the  bath  out,  except  by 
bringing  water  in  pails,  which  few  bath  attend- 
ants would  take  the  trouble  to  do. 

I had  a bath  one  morning.  After  the  due 
allowance  of  hot  water  had  been  put  in,  the  cold 
water  was  turned  on,  a thick  dark  fluid  came  in 
with  it,  discolouring  the  whole  of  the  water  in 
the  bath,  so  that  it  had  to  be  emptied  and  re- 
filled. The  last  bather  had  apparently  been  a 
red  Indian,  who  had  divested  himself  of  his  war- 
paint. But  suppose  the  last  bather  had  been  a 
white  Indian,  and  just  recovering  from  an  attack 
of  smallpox  or  scarlet  fever,  how  should  I have 
fared  in  a bath  with  the  detached  scales  and 
germs  of  smallpox  or  fever  floating  about  in  the 
water  ? 

The  ladies’  baths  are  also  arranged  in  the 
same  way,  as  a lady  told  me  that  when  the 
water  was  turned  into  the  bath,  scum  and  hair 
(the  residuum  of  the  previous  bather)  came  in 
with  the  water. 

When  the  Government  drew  out  the  regulations 
for  the  London  water  companies  in  1871,  with  a 
view  to  sanitary  arrangements,  they  had  this 
clause  inserted : — 

No.  26,  Bath  Supply. — “In  every  bath  hereafter  fitted 
or  fixed,  the  outlet  shall  be  distinct  from,  and  unconnected 
with,  the  inlet  or  inlets;  and  the  inlet  or  inlets  must  be 
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placed,  so  that  the  orifice  or  orifices  shall  be  above  the 
highest  water-level  of  the  bath.” 


With  such  an  arrangement  the  bath  is  easily 
and  effectually  cleansed.  Also  in  the  first-class 
baths  at  Hastings  there  is  certainly  a nasty 
arrangement : each  bath  has  a w.c.  fixed  at  the 
end  of  it,  bath  and  water-closet  forming  one 
piece  of  furniture.  There  should  be  a partition 
and  door  between  the  two. 

Better  ventilation  is  required  for  the  corridors 
to  the  private  baths.  B.  D.  K. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Burton-upon-Ti  ent. — The  new  church  dedi- 


cated to  St.  Margaret,  intended  to  serve  as  a 
chapel-of-ease  for  St.  Paul’s  Churoh,  was  opened 
on  the  9th  inst.  The  site,  about  a quarter  of  an 
acre  in  extent,  is  in  Shobnall-street,  and  was 
given  by  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  The  cost  of 
the  church  has  been  defrayed  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass, 
M.P.  The  church  is  of  the  thirteenth-century 
style  of  Gothic  architecture  of  French  type,  and 
is  built  entirely  of  brick,  except  the  nave  piers 
and  a few  constructive  features.  It  consists  of  a 
nave,  89  ft.  in  lengt  h from  the  baok  of  the  gallery 
to  the  chancel-steps,  and  24  ft.  6 in.  in  width 
between  the  walls;  north  and  south  aisles,  8 ft. 
wide  each  in  the  clear,  and  chancel,  with  semi- 
circular apse,  22  ft.  6 in.  in  length,  and  of  the 
same  width  as  the  nave ; the  total  interior 
length  and  breadth  (including  the  thickness  of 
the  nave  arcade)  being  respectively  111  ft.  6 in. 
and  45  ft.  A good-sized  vestry  is  provided  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chanoel  for  the  use  of  the 
choir,  also  one  on  the  north  side  for  the  clergy. 
The  chancel  and  nave  are  of  the  same  height, 
being  41  ft.  to  the  wall-plate  and  51  ft.  to  the 
apex  of  the  interior  roof.  The  exterior  height  of 
the  church  to  the  ridge  is  62  ft.  6 in.  The  ex- 
terior elevation  is  devoid  of  elaborate  ornamen- 
tation, and  nothing  is  added  to  the  construc- 
tional features  beyond  a bell-turret,  corbelled 
out  from  the  west  gable  and  surmounted  by  a 
stone  cross  at  a height  of  81  ft.  above  the  pave- 
ment, and  an  iron  cross  at  the  apex  of  the  apse 
at  the  east  end.  The  aisles  are  without  Bide 
windows,  the  church  being  built  nearly  up 
to  the  limits  of  the  site  on  either  side,  but  are 
lighted  above  by  a continuous  series  of  dormer 
windows,  and  are  roofed  in  as  lean-to’s  against 
the  nave  walls.  The  nave  and  chancel  are 
lighted  in  the  clearstory  stage  by  seventeen 
lancet  windows,  filled  with  cathedral  glass  in 
leaded  quarries  in  the  nave  and  stained  glass  in 
the  chancel.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
east  end  is  the  unbroken  sweep  of  the  apse, 
rising  25  ft.  without  any  break  in  its  surface 
until  the  chancel  windows  are  reached.  All  the 
roofs  are  boarded  and  covered  with  brindled 
tiles.  The  whole  of  the  interior  woodwork  is 
executed  in  pitch  pine.  Sittings  are  provided 
for  540  adults.  The  whole  of  the  brickwork  is 
executed  in  local  bricks,  faced  with  Birmingham 
pressed  bricks  on  the  exterior,  and  pressed 
Heather  bricks  on  the  interior,  and  the  stone 
dressings  are  all  of  Ancaster  stone.  Messrs. 
Lowe  & Sons,  of  Union-street,  were  the  general 
contractors,  and  they  have  been  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Mason  Bros,  as  joiners,  and  Messrs. 
Pickering  Bros,  as  plumbers.  Mr.  J.  Roddis,  of 
Birmingham,  has  executed  the  whole  of  the 
carving  in  wood  and  stone.  The  reredos  is  of 
Caen  stone,  and  has  been  executed  from  the 
design  of  the  architect  by  Messrs.  Lowe.  All 
the  panels  have  polished  alabaster  at  the  back, 
from  Mr.  Newton’s  quarries  nearTutbury.  The 
sculpture  is  the  personal  work  of  Mr.  Roddis  and 
his  assistants.  The  pulpit  is  sexagonal,  and  is 
constructed  of  oak,  the  lower  base  being  of 
Wingerworth  stone.  It  has  been  exeouted  from 
the  architect’s  design  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Cogswell, 
— the  carving  by  Mr.  Roddis.  The  five  chancel- 
windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Burlison  & Grylls,  of  London,  and  consist  of  the 
following  subjects  in  the  upper  and  lower  panels, 
in  order  thus: — “St.  Peter”  and  “The  Agonv 
in  the  Garden,”  “ St.  Mary  (Virgin)  ” and  “ The 
Betrayal,”  “The  Crucifixion”  and  “Bearing 
the  Cross,”  “ St.  John  ” and  “ The  Entomb- 
ment,” “St.  Paul”  and  “The  Resurrection.” 
Below  the  windows  the  arcading  is  filled  with  a 
series  of  painted  panels,  executed  also  by  Messrs. 
Burlison  & Grylls,  illustrative  of  the  Te  Deum. 
The  lectern,  copied  from  a design  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  has  been  executed  and  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co.,  of  London. 
The  altar-cloth  and  other  furniture  of  the  church, 
brass  book-rests,  offertory  basin,  curtains,  kneel- 
ing-pads, cushions,  &c.,  have  been  supplied  by 


Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham.  The 
contract  for  the  heating  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  F.  Knight,  of  Burton.  The  bell  in  the  turret 
at  the  west  end  weighs  cwt.,  and  has 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Taylor  & Co.,  of 
Loughborough.  The  lightning-conductor  is  by 
Messrs.  Gray  & Son,  of  Limehouse.  The 
iron  fence  and  gates  have  been  cast  and 
fixed  by  Messrs.  Morgan  & Waide,  of  Rotherham. 
The  total  cost  of  the  church  is  estimated  at 
7,500 ?.,  to  which  is  to  be  added  a sum  of  3,5001. 
as  an  endswment  to  provide  a curate.  The 
Sunday-schools,  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
the  back  of  the  church,  will  add  2,0001.  to  the 
above  amounts,  making  a total  sum  of  13,0001. 
thus  given  by  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass,  M.P.  The  whole 
of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  personal  superintendence 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  Reginald  Churchill,  of 
Burton-on-Trent,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Cogswell  has 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Priston. — The  parish  church  of  this  village 
has  just  had  additions  made  to  it  in  the  shape 
of  a new  pulpit  and  a lectern.  The  church 
which  contains  some  remains  of  the  original 
Norman  edifice,  was  restored  some  years  ago. 
The  pulpit  is  of  Corsham  Down  Btone,  and  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 
In  design  it  is  Norman,  and  the  entire  height  is 
5 ft.  6 in.  The  new  lectern  is  of  English  oak, 
moulded  and  carved.  The  lectern  is  also  the 
work  of  Mr.  Hems. 

Farncom.be  ( Godaiming ). — Recent  improve- 
ments and  additions  have  been  made  to  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  of  the  chancel  end  of  the 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Chas.  Forster  Hayward,  F.S.A., 
of  Montague-street,  Russell-square,  and  a new 
organ,  by  Bishop  & Co.,  fixed  in  the  chancel  aisle 
(south).  The  altar-platform  has  been  laid  with 
Burke  & Co.’s  best  marble  mosaic,  with  a 
pattern  enclosing  the  sacred  monograms,  besides 
the  cross,  &c. ; Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.’s  tiles 
have  been  used  over  the  super-altar,  forming  a 
running  ornament  of  passion  flowers  ; and  the 
walls  have  been  lined  with  Maw  & Co.’s  glazed 
tiles,  and  surround  a new  credence  and  piscina 
of  stone  formed  as  a niche  in  the  wall ; while  the 
rest  of  the  chancel  pavement  has  been  laid  with 
some  of  the  best  tiles  from  the  same  firm  by 
Messrs.  Simpson  & Co.  Anew  oak  Communion- 
rail,  partially  supported  by  iron  standards,  has 
given  an  improved  appearance  to  the  east  end, 
and  aocords  with  further  improvements  to  the 
reading-desk  and  pulpit.  A new  brass  lectern 
has  been  added. 


listdttRKtB. 


The  Newly-opened  Pyramids  in  Egypt. 
— Brugsch  Pasha  has  published  a deeply-  • 
interesting  account  of  the  report  ho  made  to  the  ) 
late  Mariette  Pasha  on  the  two  Sakkara  i 
Pyramids  recently  opened.  The  Times  gives  a i 
translation,  from  which  we  take  the  following  : : 
— “ The  two  funereal  monuments  are  not  mere  : 
mastaba  (ordinary  rock  tombs),  but  true  pyra-  -i 
mids.  They  enclose,  the  one,  the  tomb  of  King  ;| 
Pepi  with  his  official  title,  ‘ Merira  ’ ; the  other,  ,| 
the  tomb  of  King  Horemsaf,  the  son  of  Pepi,  of  f 
the  sixth  dynasty,  according  to  Manetho.  The  3 
granite  sarcophagi  which  once  held  the  mum-  ■' 
mies  of  these  two  kings  have  been  found  in  their  r 
original  places.  The  hieroglyphics  with  which  i 
they  are  covered  prove  tba1;  the  names  of  f 
‘Pepi’  and  ‘Horemsaf’  belong  to  kings,  and! 
not  to  mere  court  functionaries.  The  mummy  j 
of  the  son  of  King  Pepi,  well  preserved,  though  : 
robbed  of  its  ornaments  and  its  linen,  has  been  i 
found  in  its  pyramid.  The  two  pyramids  are  e 
the  earliest  examples  of  royal  tombs  of  the  e 
period  of  the  old  empire  adorned  with  hierogly-  • 
phics,  which  not  only  give  the  names  of  the  e 
kings  who  are  buried  there,  but  which  also  set  t 
forth  for  the  first  time  a long  series  of  religious  = 
texts,  like  the  * Book  of  the  Dead  ’ of  subse-  !■ 
quent  epochs.  They  also  mention  the  star  ,r 
1 Sothis  ’ (Sirius),  the  planet  Venus,  and  thus  if 
prove  a certain  astronomical  knowledge  as  long  g 
ago  as  the  6th  dynasty.  The  passages  and  the  e 
funereal  chambers,  with  the  sarcophagi,  the  e 
mummies,  and  the  objects  originally  placed  d 
there,  have  been  either  very  roughly  handled  or  it 
taken  away  altogether.  The  stela  of  Una  in  then 
Boulac  Museum  gives  a confirmation  of  the  con-i 
tents  of  these  two  pyramids.” 

A Builder’s  Will. — The  will  of  Mr.  Johnu 
Clemence,  late  of  Villiers-street,  Strand,  builder, r 
who  died  in  February  last,  at  Ivy  Cottage, e 
Uxbridge-road,  was  proved  on  the  1st  inst.  byi; 
Mr.  John  Clemence,  the  son,  and  Mr.  Williamn 
Colman,  the  nephew,  the  executors.  According  tot1 
the  City  Press,  the  personal  estate  was  sworm 
under  140,000?.  The  testator  leaves  to  his  saidii 
son  the  goodwill  of  his  business,  with  the  leaser 
of  the  premises  and  all  the  stock-in-trade  andu 
plant,  10,000?.,  and  certain  fieehold  and  lease-e 
hold  house  property  ; upon  trust  for  his  daughter,'! 
Mrs.  Anne  Allen,  18,000?.';  upon  trust  for  hiai 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Emily  Clemence,  thei 
widow  of  his  deceased  son,  George,  and  her  only! 
daughter  by  her  said  husband,  8,000?. ; upotD 
trust  for  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Emilyl 
Clemence,  the  widow  of  his  deceased  son  Wil-i 
liam,  and  their  Bix  children,  33,333?.  6s.  8d.  Con.r 
sols ; he  also  gives  to  his  last-named  daughter-n 
in-law,  a house  of  furniture.  There  are  special; 
gifts  of  freehold  and  leasehold  house  property 
and  money  legaoies  upon  trust  for  each  of  his’ 
grandsons,  John  William,  Frank,  Herbert,  and 
Walter,  the  children  of  bislate  son  William  ; anch 
a number  of  other  leasehold  houses  are  given  tef 
them  jointly  with  his  said  son  John.  His  executor) 
Mr.  Colman,  is  to  receive  an  annuity  during  the! 


The  Roman  Villa  near  Brading.  — 

Further  discoveries  have  been  made  here.  The 
angle  of  wall  erected  a few  feet  to  the  east  of 

the  semicircular  structure  between  the  principal  . . 

room  and  the  hypooaust  has  been  determined  to  , continuance  of  the  trusts,  and  all  the  residue  oli 
be  an  external  wall  of  the  building,  as  it  is  met  i his  property  he  gives  to  his  son,  Mr.  Johit 
by  the  undisturbed  soil.  The  furnace  in  the  Clemence. 


wall  of  the  hypocaust  has  been  found  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  being  an  arched  passage 
formed  of  large  tiles  with  layers  of  mortar. 
Several  additional  rooms,  making  now  altogether 
twenty-five  in  number,  have  been  traced,  and 
the  walls  excavated.  The  central  space  has 
been  determined  to  have  been  uncovered  by 
buildings,  forming  a garden  of  considerable 
extent.  One  of  the  new  chambers  excavated 
has  at  its  south-western  corner  an  ap?e  of  6 ft. 
diameter,  and  at  its  north-eastern  end  a deep 
pit  or  well.  This  seems  to  have  been  formed 
without  steining  out  of  the  hard  sandstone,  is 
about  4 ft.  in  diameter,  and  has  been  excavated 
to  a depth  of  25  ft.  At  a depth  of  14  ft.  the 
skeleton  of  a young  person  was  discovered, 
which  presented  in  several  bones  the  appearance 
of  severe  injury  during  life.  Just  beneath,  a 
large  semicircular  stone,  5 ft.  6 in.  by  3 ft.  9 in., 
had  forced  its  way  down  the  well,  showing  on 
the  hard  sandstone  the  path  it  had  scooped  out 
for  itself.  The  raising  of  this  stone  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty,  but  it  was  success- 
fully carried  through.  The  series  of  coins  from 
Severus  (A.D.  222)  to  Constans  (A.D.  350)  has 
been  rendered  complete  by  the  discovery  of  one 
of  Magnentius  (A.D.  250),  who  was  the  only 
missing  emperor  of  the  series. 

Smokers  Beware. — Captain  Shaw,  the  chief 
officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  reports 
thirty-five  fires  as  having  been  caused  by 
tobacco- smoking,  as  against  three  caused  by 
d linking  during  last  year. 


Nottingham. — The  chancel  ceiling  of  St£ 
Andrew’s  Church  has  just  been  decorated.  Thd 
ceiling  is  divided  into  twenty-four  panels,  which 
contain  respectively  the  sacred  monogramc 
entwined  with  crowns  of  thorns  alternating  with 
the  cross.  The  four  centre  panels 'contain  half! 
lengths  of  the  Evangelists  on  embossed  amt 
diapered  gold  ground ; each  panel  is  confines 
within  a rich  border,  intersected  at  the  cornera 
with  radiating  lines.  The  whole  was  designer 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Howard,  o 
London,  under  the  supervision  of  the  architect 
Mr.  W.  Knight,  of  Nottingham. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution.  — J 
dramatic  performance  by  the  “ Thalians  ” ( 
company  which  includes  some  well  - know* 
amateurs)  is  announced  to  take  place  at  th: 
Imperial  Theatre  on  Monday  evening,  the  9t: 
of  May,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  devotee 
to  the  benefit  of  this  excellent  charity.  Alreadi 
more  than  100?.  worth  of  tickets  have  been  sub 
scribed  for  by  the  committee  and  other  friend 
of  the  institution,  so  that  the  promoters  hope  ti 
realise  a handsome  profit.  Should  any  of  on 
readers  oare  to  help,  they  will  find  particular; 
in  our  advertising  columns. 

Livingstone  Memorial  Church. — It  i 
proposed  to  erect  a church  in  the  town  of  Blat 
tyre  as  a memorial  to  Dr.  Livingstone.  Blaf 
tyre  is  the  birthplace  of  the  great  missionar. 
and  explorer.  The  building  is  to  have  a towt 
in  which  a statue  of  Livingstone  will  be  placet 
The  cost  will  approach  4,000?. 
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Art  for  tlie  Streets. — In  the  Magazine  of 
Art  for  May,  there  is  an  article,  “ The  Streets  as 
Art-Galleries,”  referring  particularly  to  the 
large  design  which  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer, 
A.R.A.,  has  executed  for  a pictorial  advertise- 
ment for  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,Galpin,&  Co.  We 
have  before  now  lamented  over  the  monstrosi- 
ties which  the  hoardings  in  the  streets  display, 
and  shall  be  glad  if  Mr.  Herkomer’s  attempt  to 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  this  direction 
should  succeed.  That  gentleman  thus  writes 
on  the  subject : — “ I go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
here  is  a grand  opportunity  for  displaying  art 
to  the  populace ; for,  with  the  means  usually 
employed,  some  of  the  most  interesting  works 
of  art  could  be  produced.  Professor  Richmond 
proposed,  in  his  address  at  Edinburgh,  that  pic- 
torial advertisements  should  be  executed  under 
the  supervision  of  some  artists  of  standing.  I 
go  much  further,  and  say  artists  of  standing 
ought  te  execute  these  pictorial  advertisements 
themselves.  Let  a body  of  artists  form  a guild, 
and  their  productions  would  soon  drive  out  the 
present  form  of  hideousnesB.” 

Palace  for  the  Exhibition  of  Industry 
and  Arts,  Spain. — An  opportunity  is  offered 
for  the  exhibition  of  professional  skill  by  the 
tenders  invited  by  the  Government  of  Spain  for 
the  construction  of  a permanent  edifice  covering 
a surface  of  15,000  square  metres  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  Industry  and  Arts  in  Spain.  The  time 
up  to  which  tenders  may  be  sent  in  is  twelve 
o'clock  a.m.,  of  the  15th  of  June,  1881,  and  the 
amount  named  for  the  edifice  is  187,5001.  If 
the  successful  candidate  shall  not  happen  to  be 
a Spanish  architect,  he  will  be  allowed  on  the 
third  day  after  the  choice  is  made  to  name  one 
to  superintend  the  works  on  his  account.  From 
this  stipulation  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the 
competition  is  open  to  all  without  reference  to 
nationality. 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves’s  Farewell  in  Oratorio. 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves  has  announced  eight  farewell 
oratorio  performances  to  take  place  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall,  under  the  conduct  of  Mr. 

1 Barnby.  The  first  was  given  on  Wednesday 
I evening,  27th  April,  Handel’s  “Judas  Mac- 
cabrnus,”  when  Madame  Christine  Nilsson, 
Madame  Trebelli,  Mr.  Santley,  and  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  sang  the  principal  parts.  The  second  is 
I fixed  for  Wednesday  evening,  4th  May,  when 
i Haydn’s  “Creation,”  and  Mendelssohn’s  “Hymn 
of  Praise”  will  be  given  by  Madame  Albani, 

\ Miss  Anna  Williams,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  Mr. 
i Santley,  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  with  an  orchestra 
i and  chorus  of  1,000  performers. 

Tlie  Revolving  Shutters  of  Messrs.  Clark, 
Bunnett,  & Co.,  Limited,  of  Rathbone-place,  have 
gained  the  highest  award  at  the  Melbourne 
Exhibition,  and  we  are  informed  this  company 
are  now  fitting  up  their  patent  shutters  as  fire- 
proof divisions  at  the  great  drapery  establish- 
ment, the  Louvre,  in  Paris,  and  at  eleven 
1 railway  stations  on  the  Anvers  and  Calais  line, 
i also  the  public  markets  at  Ashton-under-Lyne 
' and  Southport,  and  the  Spanish  markets  at 
i Granada  and  Anteguera ; these  latter  covering 
\ 31,700  superficial  feet. 

! Accident  Insurance  Company,  Limited. 

' The  list  of  claims  for  fatal  and  non-fatal  acci- 
I dents  which  the  above  company  has  paid  in  the 
.year  1880  is  now  published,  and  is  a striking 
commentary  on  the  beneficial  provisions  of 
^accident  insurance.  Upwards  of  35,0001,,  and 
i more,  has  been  distributed  in  1880  over  1,464 
ocases  of  accident,  of  which  nineteen  were  fatal. 

The  Beaconsfield  Tomb  at  Hughenden. — 
iMany  of  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  remind- 
ing them  that  a view  of  Viscountess  Beacons- 
field’s  Monument  at  Hughenden  Church  (of 
liwhich  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon  was  the  architect) 
will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  the  Builder  for 
(1874  (xxxii.,  p.  908). 

I Bridlington. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
(Bridlington  School  Board,  it  was  resolved 
jthat,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education 
(Department,  Mr.  T.  Gray’s  tender  to  erect  the 
new  school  in  Hilderthorpe  for  2,2301.,  and 
^Messrs.  Perkins’s  tender  to  supply  the  means  of 
cheating  the  same,  be  accepted. 

“ The  Builder.” — Our  correspondent  in  Mel- 
[.bourne  writes  : — “ I have  much  pleasure  in  in. 
Ljforming  you  that  the  only  bronze  Medal  for 
liwood  engraving  has  been  awarded  to  the 
k Builder.” 

['  Domestic  Economy  Congress.— A meeting 
>pf  the  General  Committee  of  Ladies  of  the  above 
; Congress  was  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
i Wednesday,  when  the  details  for  the  opening  of 
1 he  Congress  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  towards 
he  end  of  June  were  discussed. 


TENDERS 

For  four  warehouses,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  6,  Bunhill-road, 
City,  E.O.,  for  Mr.  W.  Walker.  Messrs.  Davis  k 
Emanuel,  architects.  Quantities  by  .Mr.  F.  Downiug  : — 

Higgs*  Hill £5,140  0 0 

G.  S.  8.  Williams  & Son 5,130  0 0 

G.  8.  Pritchard 4,989  0 0 

E.  Lawranee 4,681  0 0 

Thos.  Boyce  4,672  0 0 

.1.  McLachlan  & Son  4,071  0 0 

John  Grover 4,413  0 0 

Win.  Brass 4,393  0 0 


For  roadp,  sewers,  and  surface  water  drains,  for  the 
British  Land  Company,  Limited,  on  their  Estate  at  Leyton 
Station.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Michell,  surveyor  : — 

Dunmore,  Hornsey £5,511  0 C 

Crockett,  St.  Paueras 5,490  0 0 

McKenzie  & Co.,  City 5,270  0 C 

Harris,  Camberwell 1,861  0 C 

Thompson  & Son,  Battersea 1,850  0 0 

Pizzev,  Horneev  4,579  0 C 

Keeble.  Regent’s  Park  4,567  0 0 

Acock,  City  4,358  0 0 

Killingback,  Camden  Town 4,350  0 0 

Bloomfield,  Tottenham 1,099  0 0 

Peill,  Bromley 3,995  0 0 

Jackson,  Leyton  3,968  0 0 

Wilson,  Walthamstow  (acoepted)  ...  3,900  0 0 

For  roads  and  surfaco  water  drains,  for  tho  British 
Land  Company,  Limited,  on  tkoir  Estate  at  Manor  Park, 
Essex.  Mr.  Henrv  B.  Michell,  surveyor  : — 

Crockett,  St.  Pancraa £1,153  0 0 

Duomore,  Hornsey 1,013  0 0 

Acock,  City 1,<  27  0 0 

McKenzie  & Co.,  City  1,003  0 O 

Killingback,  Camden  Town  961  0 0 

Bloomfield,  Tottenham 923  0 0 

Keeble,  Regent’s  Park  765  0 0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  735  0 0 

Peill,  Bromley 715  y 0 

Thompson  & Son,  Battersea 710  0 0 

Harris,  Camberwell 700  0 0 

Jackson,  Leyton 683  0 0 

Wilson,  Walthamstow  (accepted)  ...  678  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a parsonage  house  in  the  Neeld-road, 
Kilburn,  Middlesex,  for  the  Rev.  Ralph  Williams.  Mr.  A. 
Letts,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis 
& Sons : — 

5efd £2,989  0 0 

ratman  & Fothenngham  2 593  0 0 

Woodward 2.576  0 0 

“obprl8  2.467  0 0 

£orbQrf  2,438  12  0 

2,393  0 0 


Boyce  . 


For  the  repair  of  two  houses,  The  Grove,  Stratford,  and 
onverting  same  into  shops.  Mr.  F.  Le  Rossignol,  arohi- 
set : — 

John  Kingdon  £1,083  16  0 

8.  J.  Scott 1,083  0 0 

James  Harper  1,063  0 0 

Charles  Howard  953  0 0 

William  Arbor 939  0 0 

James  Angood  (accepted) 906  0 0 


For  eight  cottages  in  the  Selhurst  Now-road,  Mr.  E.  O. 
Pickering,  architect 

Burrows  £2,700  0 0 

Segewick 2,059  0 O 

Holloway  2,045  0 0 

Barrett  1,950  0 0 

L.  Devereux  & Sons  (accepted)  1.695  0 0 

Monk  l 452  16  0 


For  road  and  eewer  works  on  the  United  Land  Com- 
pany’s  Greenball  Park  Estate,  Willesdeu  Junction  : 

£3,150  0 


Ford  & Co 


Nowell  k Robson 

Chas.  Killingback  

Geo.  Acock  

Jaa.  Dyer  

J.  Cardna  

A.  Walker 

Geo.  Feltou  (accepted)  ... 
II.  Woodham  (too  late)  . 
T.  Kempling  (too  late) 


2,493  0 0 
2,469  0 0 
2,449  0 0 
2,419  10  O 
2,390  0 0 
2,3.89  0 0 
2,330  17  6 
2,618  0 0 
2,222  0 0 


For  new  house,  exclusive  of  bricks  to  be  supplied  by 
proprietor,  at  Dunchurch,  near  Rugby,  for  Mr.  M.  Watts. 
Mr.  Frederick  Killby,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  .— 

Daws  £697  0 0 

Spencer  

Bennett 

Watson  786  0 0 

Girsamon  

Young 710  0 

675  0 6 
630  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  12,  King’s-road 
Cheisea,  for  Mr.  John  Holder.  Mr.  George  Fagg,  archi’. 

Allowance  for 

t -m.  -o  °ld  material. 

Lathey  Bros £1,400  £26 

Hoare  & Son 1,293  ...  20 

Richardson l’269  

Craske l’l93  _ 

For  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  Elementary  Schools, 
Great  Yarmouth.  Messrs.  Bottle  & OUey,  architects 
Excavator ’*,  Bricklayer's,  Plasterer’s,  and  Mason’s  Work. 

Gross  amount.  Deduct  for  old 
n,,  tt  „ materials. 

Thos.  Howes  £1,369  0 0 ...  £226  0 0 

Beech  & Cork 1,326  0 0 190  0 0 

Edw  Howes  1,310  0 0 245  0 0 

Jas.  Leggett*  1,385  0 0 3j5  0 0 

* Accepted. 

Slater’s  Work. 

Dawber  & Son  (accepted)  £224  10  0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner’s,  Plumber’s,  Glazier's,  and 
Painter’s  Work. 

I • Co°Per  £1,082  10  0 

5“V'7 861  0 0 

J.  Uray  871  6 0 

J.  H.  Want  (accepted)  827  0 0 

Smith  and  lronfounder's  Work. 

Barge  & Freeman  (accepted) ...£160  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Thioket-road, 
Ponge,  for  Mr.  t Rolls.  Mr.  R.  Cruwyj,  architect  ■ — 

J.  O.  KichardsoD,  Clapham  (accepted)  £1,195  0 0 

I'or  workshop  in  Fonrnier-street,  Shoreditch,  for  Mr 
Reaves.  Messrs.  T.  & W.  Stone,  architects:— 


Thomason  . 

Beale  

Forrest  

Shurmur.... 
Crabb  

Steel.f 


..£1,6  6 
1,150 
1,036 


6 0 0 
3 12  0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  6,  Carburton-street, 
Portland-place,  for  Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  John  H Martin 
architect ’ 

L 0 0 

W.t.on  Bro> 391  I0  0 

R.  Perkins 370  n n 

E.  White  (accepted)  315  q 0 

For  repairs  and  painting  to  houses,  Prinoes-road.  Ken- 
nington-cross.  Mr.  N.  F.  Potter,  architect  — 

”ofton  £148  0 0 

Mersey  U7  - 0 

B.  Cook  (accepted) 145  0 0 


For  alterations  to  161,  New  Bond-street. 
Wimperis,  architect : — 

D.  Fish  £22 


Curtis .. 

R.  Perkins  (accepted)  , 


195  0 0 
193  0 0 


For  restoring  Newport  Pagnell  Mill,  Bucks,  for  Mr. 

C.  11.  Whitworth,  includiogcontract  for  ironwork.  Messrs. 

Usher  & Anthony,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Cooper £2,282  0 0 

Tilly 2,130  0 0 

E.ly  & Son 2,027  0 0 

George  ,...  1,983  0 0 

Harrison 1,910  0 0 

Cos  ford  1,851  0 0 

Foster 1,811  0 0 

Ireson 1,750  0 0 


For  house  at  Orpington,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Brown. 
Mr.  G.  St.  Fierro  Harris,  architect 

Haisman £690  0 0 

Treadwell  057  0 0 

Taylor  & Son 620  0 „ 

Wright  (accepted) 595  0 0 


For  house  in  the  village,  Orpington,  Kent. 
St.  Pierre  Harris,  architect 

Taylor  & Son  (accepted). 


Mr.  G. 


For  the  erection  of  an  establishment  for  the  reception 
of  invalids,  visitors,  and  residents,  and  being  the  Mont 
Dore  of  Bournemouth,  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Glen,  at  Bournemouth,  Hampshire,  including  the  baths 
establishment  in  connexion  therewith.  Mr.  A.  Bedborough, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & 
Sodb  :• 


Extra  for 

Penmon  stone. 

Colls 

£41,900  . 

...  £3,867 

39,100  . 

....  1,650 

38,000  . 

Jenkins  & Son  

37,859  .. 

37,450  .. 

Kirk  & Randall 

36.479  .. 

Foley  

36,119  .. 

33,999  .. 

Howell  & Son 

33,400  .. 

Clarke 

30,999  .. 

For  dwelling-house  for  Mr.  T.  Dauby,  Leigh,  near 
Manchester.  Mr.  T.  Ormrod,  architect : — 

J.  Wright  £1,080  0 0 

T.  Norbury  (accepted)  1,000  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Cnrzon  House,  May- 

fair.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rookwood  : 1 

Jas.  Smith  & Sons  (accepted)  £3,160  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Nos.  42  and  43,  London- 
street,  Totienham-court-road.  Mr.  Walter  Hall  archi- 
tect: — 


Martin  320  0 0 

For  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Lincoln.  Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner  archi- 
tects : — 

Martin  & Sims  (accepted) £1,389  0 0 


For  warming  and  ventilating,  by  their  new  hydro-caloric 
apparatus,  the  new  wing  of  Bishop’s  Down  Grove  Hydro- 
pathic Establishment,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Mr.  B.Tabberer 
architeot 

J.  Weeks  & Co.,  Chelsea  £400  0 0 

For  rebuilding  the  Dover  Castle  public-house,  Rother- 
hithe-street,  for  Mr.  Francis  Dawes.  Mr.  J,  Willing, 
architect 

J.  Beale  (accepted)  £1,290  0 0 

For  bar  fittings  at  the  Empress  of  India,  Lauriston- 
road,  Victoria  Park,  for  Mr.  A.  G.  Sibuu.  Mr.  Treacher, 
architect 

Canning  & Mullins £367  0 0 

Gill  347  0 0 

J.  Beale  (accepted) 318  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises  for  Capital 
and  Counties  Banking  Company,  Aldershot.  Mr.  F. 
Mew,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

Evans,  London  £1,280  0 0 

Yerling,  London  1,190  0 0 

Garland,  Aldershot  (accepted) 1,150  0 0 
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For  new  premises,  34,  Temple-street, 
BarliDg.  Mr.  W.  Cloutman,  architect, 
architect : — 

K.  ft  J.  Weeks... 

B.  Pitt  

K.  Walters 

Weaver  ft  Mizen 

W.  Dabin 

Belmont  ft  Quin  

Banner  & Co 

J.  Bastow  

li.  Bevan  

8.  Cowlin  

Bas'abrook  ft  Sons 

Forse  ft  Ashley 

T.  Tucker  

G.  ft  W.  Roberts 

Sharp  ft  Graham 

Lovell  & Sons  

C.  A.  Hayes  

J.  Perrott  

J.  ft  W.  Hayes 

K.  M.  Hodges  

J.  James  (accrpted)  


Bristol,  for  Mr. 
Quantities  by  the 


235  0 0 


For  Billinghay  police  station.  Plans  and  quantities  by 
Mr.  Charles  Kirk,  County  Surveyor  for  the  Parts  of  Ke3- 
teven : — 

Spink  & Copeland,  Heckington  £1,570  0 0 

Featherstone  ft  Perkins,  Heckington  1,494  16  0 

Robert  Wartnaby,  Sleaford 1,290  0 0 

Samuel  Abater,  Wisbeach 1,275  10  0 

Henry  Clark,  Boston 1,244  11  0 

Ingall  ft  Wilson,  Billinghay 1,227  5 3 

Henry  Kannels  ft  Son,  Wisbeach 1,220  0 0 

SamuelSherwin,  Boston 1,195  0 0 

Knight  ft  Maxev, Martin  and  Sleaford  1,12'  0 0 
Wm.  Jordan,  Billinghay  (accepted)  1,100  0 0 


For  alterations  to  premises  at  North-street,  Claphai 
for  a coffee  tavern.  Mr.  C.  Jenkin  Jones,  architect.  1 
quantities 

Garrett  & Son  £495  0 0 

Burman  489  0 0 

J.  O Richardson 419  0 0 

Holloway 439  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa 
wood,  for  Mr.  R.  W.  Wheeler, 
tect : — 

Waterman 

Marshall 

Nightingale  

Wilkins  

Bruton 

Strange  

Bowyer  

Niblett 

Smith  

Holledge  & 8tuart  

Hearle  4 Son 

Higgs  

Legg 

Smith  ft  Sons 

D.  C.  Jones  

Colliver  

J.  O.  Richardson  

Bowse 

Hare 


residence  at  Upper  Nor- 
Mr.  T.  Elworthy,  archi- 


..£4,300  0 
..  3,890  0 

..  3,672  0 
..  3,527  0 
..  3,480  0 
..  3,423  0 
..  3,400  0 
..  3,400  0 
..  3,390  0 
..  3,376  0 
..  3,325  0 
..  3,250  0 
..  3,222  0 
..  3,185  0 


For  houses  and  shops,  St.  George’s  - road,  Great 
Yarmouth,  for  Mr.  F.  Carpenter,  allowing  for  old  mate- 
rials Messrs.  Bottle  ft  Olley,  architects 

E Howes  £1,680  0 0 

R.  Davey 1,531  0 0 

G.  Salmon 1,490  0 0 

T.  Howes  1,467  0 0 

Rouse  & Beech 1,450  10  0 

J.  Herbert  1,439  10  0 

B.  Soriogall  .• -. 1,411  0 0 

J.  Watt  (accepted) 1,335  0 0 

For  painting,  &c  , at  Nos.  19,  20,  21,  and  22,  Milton- 
street,  City,  for  Messrs.  Tubbs,  Hiscock,  ft  Co.  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  architect : — 

Durnfordft  Langham £127  0 0 ! 

Harper  120  0 0 

Shurmur 102  10  0 

Larke  & Son 98  0 0 

Steel  Bros 6)  0 0 

Johnson  ft  Co 39  9 0 ! 

For  the  construction  of  certain  sewers  in  various  streets 
for  the  Yeatry  of  Chelsea.  Mr.  G.  H.  8tayton,  C.E., 
surveyor  -.  — 

.1 . Thompson  & Son  £6,000  0 0 

W.  J.  Botterill 6,995  0 0 

Braid  ft  Co 5,375  0 0 

J.  Mears. 0,250  0 0 

C.  Killingback  4,894  0 0 

J.  Neave  ft  Son -4,821  0 0 

Nowell  ft  Robson  (accepted)  4,790  0 0 

J.  Ford  ft  Co 4,600  0 0 

For  two  semi-detached  residences  at  Forest  - gate. 
Messrs.  A.  ft  C.  Harston,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Crockett £2,400  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  2,346  0 0 

Kilby  2,322  0 0 

Johnson  2.275  0 0 

Hearle  ft  Son 2,163  0 0 

Nichols  2,100  0 0 

Sburmur  (accepted)  2,070  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


P.  V.  (the  publication  does  not  reich  us).— P.  A.  M (we  are  not 
impressed  by  the  scheme).  — 11.  K.  (we  cannot  recommend  books. 
The  " Adam  style"  is,  of  course,  the  Btyle  practised  by  the  brothers 
Adam)  —A.  F.  (we  cannot  point  out  books).— T.  A.  D.  (we  believe  it 
is  at  the  Ecole  des  Beau*  Ar's).  — Practical. — A.  C — J.  L.  W.-Dr.  W. 
— W.  C.— J.  R.  V.-G.  St  P.  H.— C.  S.— J.  P.-G.  B — W.  G.— J.  W. 
S Co.— P.  B — H.  H.— O.  M.— D.  & Co.— G.  H.  S.— W.  L.  C — J.  P.  M. 
— Mr  M —X.  O.— W.  8.— W.  H — W.  C.— M.  A S.— W.  B.-O.  J.— 
C.  G.  R —A.  J.  r — W.  H P — F.  C.  R.-H.  C S.— F.  S — H.  B.  M.— 
P.— P.  A M.— Mr.  B.- J.  E.  A S.  B.— R P.— J.  G.  R.— 


O.  G. 

All  atatemen 
by  the  name 
publication. 


mpelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house,  Third  Avenue,  West 
Brighton,  for  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Hammond.  Mr.  Woodman, 
architect : — 

W.  A.  ft  B.  Field £4,740  0 0 

Parsons  ft  Sons 4,350  0 0 

Qen.  R.  Lockyer 4,220  0 0 

E.  J.  Ockenden  4,100  0 0 

J.  Bruton  3,975  0 0 

J.  Barnes 3.960  0 0 

John  T.  Chappell  (accepted)  3,826  0 0 


For  additions  to  No.  4,  Archer-terrace,  Balham,  for 
Mr.  J.  A.  Southon.  Mr.  J.  Randall  Vining,  architect : — 

J.  Rnmens £424  0 0 

W.  Marriage 410  0 0 

Thos.  Potterton  (accepted) 396  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  a warehouse  and  stables 
for  the  Metropolitan  and  Suburban  Milk  Supply  Associa- 
tion, Limited,  Notting-hill.  Mr.  J.  Randall  Vining, 
architect 

Higgs  ft  Hill £1,240  0 0 

Thos.  Potterton  1,139  0 0 

W.  Marriage 1,050  0 0 

J.  4 J.  Wood  (too  late)  1,047  0 0 

Thos.  Boyce  879  0 0 

P.  H.  Jordan  (accepted)  843  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Corsham,  Wilts.  [ADVT.t 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being: 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 
PIOTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.: 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stonen 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for) 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries? 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  andu 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone.e 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United?! 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES); 
TRASK,  Norton-snb-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  So-? 
merset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73,3 
Charlotte- street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt.i 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone.e 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including, 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to 

STAPLE  & HANN,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-sub-h 
Hamden,  Ilminster.  Agent,  E.  CRICKMAY^ 
No.  4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C.  [Advt.; 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.i 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava- 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,1 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials! 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors;: 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms*; 
granaries,  tan-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt; 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Ea:h  additional  line  (about  teD  words) 0j.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver 
tlsements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Bales  by  Auotlon, 
4o.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6<L 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  fid. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  “ The  Builder,'’ 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  in  ail  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
fflee  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  A8  UNDER  •— 

For  '‘Situations  Wanted”  Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements fid.  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  te 
remitted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payabli 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  48,  Catherln e-street,  W.O, 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
Btrongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

3aat'  TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  reeldents  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W.\ 
London.  [Advt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & C O; 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-BOOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free? 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


EASTWOOD  & CO.  (Limited) 


i 


WELLINGTON  WHARF,  BELVEDERE-ROAD,  LAMBETH. 
LUDGATE  WHARF,  UPPER  THAME  8-STREET. 

LIME,  CEMENT,  AND 

SHOEBURY  and  KENT  BRICKS 

Shoebnry  Malm  Facings  and  Paviors. 

Stourbridge  Welsh  and  Newcastle  Fire  Bricks,  &c. 

Glazed  and  other  Drain  Pipes. 

Dutch  Adamantine  and  Red  English  Clinkers. 

Red  and  White  Suffolk  Bricks. 


LOTTS-ROAD  WHARF,  CHELSEA  BASIN. 
CANAL  BRIDGE  WHARFS,  OLD  KENT-ROAD. 

BRICK  MANUFACTURERS. 

in  any  Quantity  by  Barge  alongside. 

Moulded  Bricks  of  all  kinds. 

Red,  White,  and  Black  Rubbers. 

Broseley  and  Yorkshire  Roofing  Tiles. 

Ridge  Tiles,  Terminals,  &c. 

Staffordshire  Blue  Bricks. 


PORTLAITD  C IE 

(WELLINGTON  BRAND)  of  Unsurpassed 


Sole  Consignees  of  the 

ELTRINGHAM  COLLIERY  CO.’S 


GLAZED  BRICKS, 


IMI  IE  ILT  T 


Quality. 

Both  White  and  Coloured, 
which  they  can  offer  at  very  Low  Prices. 
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Scotland  in  Early 
Times. 

R.  ANDERSON’S 
lectures,  aix  in  number, 
on  Sootland  in  early 
Christian  times,*  are  so 
full  of  valuable  matter, 
and  of  systematic 
thought,  that  we  should 
fail  to  do  justice  to 
the  whole  field  over 
which  he  ranges  within 
the  limits  prescribed 
to  the  reviewer.  We 
shall,  therefore,  chiefly 
confine  onr  remarks  to 
the  subject  of  the  two 
lectures  on  structural 
remains,  recommend- 
ing all  those  to  whom 
the  book  is  accessible 
to  read,  and  to  re-read, 
the  first  lecture,  on  the 
“ Scope  and  Laws  of 
Archaeology.”  Theohief 
remark  of  a critical  nature  which  we  have  to  make 
on  the  volume  is  that  there  maybe  found  a cer- 
tain degree  of  repetition  due  to  the  earnest  care 
with  whioh  the  writer  discriminates  between  his- 
toric and  arobasologio  times,  a defect  which  is 
naturally  incident  to  the  form  of  leoture.  Such 
insistance  on  one  or  two  main  points  is,  however, 
readily  to  be  pardoned  in  suoh  an  attempt  to 
obtain  a really  scientific  basis  for  the  archeo- 
logy of  Sootland. 

The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Anderson  has 
inverted  the  order  generally  followed  in  archeo- 
logical investigations,  although  the  mode  of 
study  that  he  has  adopted  is  familiar  to 
the  genealogist  and  the  herald.  His  idea 
has  been  to  start  from  the  borderland  where 
the  historic  and  the  non-historio  meet,  and 
to  work  his  way  backwards  as  far  as  the 


Nor  is  the  interest  of  the  research  confined  to 
Scotland.  It  spreads  over  the  British  Isles.  It 
is  common  to  “ all  the  kingdoms  that  acknow- 
ledge Christ.”  Side  by  Bide  with  that  line  of 
descent  which  traoes  the  structural  form  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  the  Roman  Basilica,  Mr. 
Anderson  traces  an  entirely  different  architec- 
tural pedigree.  Among  the  Celtic  people  he 
shows  us  what  was  the  primitive  form  of 
church, — something  much  more  closely  re- 
sembling the  cella  of  a Pagan  temple,  or  even 
the  structures  of  rude  megalithic  sun-worship- 
pers, than  the  stately  halls  of  the  Roman.  And 
if  we  read  between  the  lines  of  his  book,  and 
make  more  nse  than  he  himself  has  done  of  some 
of  the  admirable  illustrations  whioh  it  contains, 
we  shall  detect,  if  not  a filiation,  at  all  events  an 
alliance,  hitherto  suspected  by  but  few,  between 
suoh  buildings  as  Egilsay  Church,  in  the  Orkney 
Islands,  St.  Kevin’s  Chnrcb,  Glendalongb,  and 
the  old  parish  church  of  Deerness,  and  that 
very  ancient  Aryan  form  of  nature-worship 
from  which  Christianity  has,  in  faot,  inherited 
very  much, — so  muob,  and  so  little  Buspeoted, 
that  we  may  count  on  our  fingers  the  men  who 
as  yet  are  in  a position  to  shed  light  on  the 
subject. 

The  characteristics  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture in  Scotland  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  are  not  unknown  to  the  student.  Great 
conventual  and  oathedral  churches  were  founded 
about  the  time  of  David  I.  Among  them  were 
Jedburgh,  Inohcolm,  Kelso,  Holy  rood,  Melrose, 
Dunblane,  Cambuskenneth,  Dunfermline,  and 
Dryburgb.  But  in  these  it  is  hard  to  recognise 
the  work  of  earliest  date.  The  nave  of  Dun- 
fermline, as  it  was  rebuilt  by  King  David,  is 
partially  preserved ; but  in  all  the  other  churches 
the  earliest  work  is  only  to  be  recognised  in 
fragmentary  portions  of  the  existing  structures. 
The  greatest  amount  of  Norman  work  now 
remaining  in  any  building  in  Scotland  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  in  Orkney, 
which  was  designed  by  the  Norwegian  Kol,  and 


light  reflected  from  the  present  will  illumine  the  commenced  by  Earl  Rognvald  in  1137.  Its 
past.  He  has  chosen  the  reign  of  David  I.,  or,  ' interior  aspect,  according  to  the  author  of 
more  broadly,  the  twelfth  century,  as  the  general , “ Characteristics  of  Old  Church  Architecture  in 
starting-point  of  his  retrospect,  as  beyond  that  Scotland,”  “ is  nowhere  equalled  by  any  interior 
date  charters  and  records  cease,  and  the  ordi- j in  Scotland.”  In  Orkney,  moreover,  is  to  be 
nary 

coming.  Here,  he  says,  “ the  feudal  system, 
with  its  titular  distinctions  and  territorial  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  ecclesiastical  system,  with  its 
hierarchical  distinctions  and  territorial  juris- 
dictions, which  colour  all  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  also  leave  ns.  Architecture  itself 
leaves  us.  The  cities  and  towns  of  historic  name 
and  locality  mostly  leave  us.  Even  the  very 
coinage  leaves  us,  and  instead  of  things  which 
give  dates  and  incidents,  we  have  only  things 


materials  of  written  history  are  not  forth-  found  the  only  specimen  in  Scotland  of  a 

circular  church,  now  reduced  to  a mere  frag- 
ment, at  Orphir.  This  interesting  ruin  has  been 
regarded  as  an  example  of  the  development  of  a 
church  from  the  early  dry-built  circular  or  bee- 
hive dwellings  of  the  native  inhabitants.  We 
think  this  view  can  hardly  survive  the  analysis 
of  Mr.  Anderson.  And  he  tells  us  that  it  is  on 
record  that  the  Norwegian  Earl  Hakon,  who 
resided  at  Orphir,  made  a pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem in  expiation  of  the  murder  of  St.  Magnus, 


which  give  types  and  systems.”  In  these  last  a fact  which  may  well  account  for  the  adoption 
words  is  couched  the  main  idea  which  underlies  ; of  the  cironlar  plan,  in  imitation  of  the  well- 
the  systematic  treatment  of  archgeology  by  the  known  example  at  Jerusalem, 
author  of  “ Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times.”  j The  earliest  of  the  existing  twelfth-century 
* Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times.  The  Rhind  Lee-  churches  in  Scotland  have  certain  marked 
turea  in  Archeology,  1879.  By  Joseph  Anderson,  Keeper  features  of  form  and' construction.  They  con  - 
of  the  National  Museum  of  tbe  Antiquities  of  Scotland.  I.,.  , , , . , . 3 , 

Edinburgh ; David  Douglas.  1881,  Bist  of  nave  and  chancel,  and  the  typical  features 


are  round  arches,  with  radiating  joints  over 
doors  and  windows,  having  perpendicular  jambs 
or  sides.  Omitting,  for  the  nonce,  the  examples 
of  those  structures  which  are  known  by  the 
characteristics  of  construction  or  decoration  to 
be  of,  or  later  than,  twelfth-oentary  origin,  there 
are  a considerable  number  of  churches  in  Scot- 
land which  possess  no  architectural  features,  in 
the  oommon  acceptation  of  the  term, — no 
moulding,  ornament,  or  distinctive  feature  to  be 
found  in  architectural  books.  These  buildings 
are  separable  into  two  olasses,  the  one  containing 
nave  and  ohancel,  the  other  only  a simple 
oblong  chamber.  There  is  no  .great  strain  put 
on  the  argument  whioh  regards  the  latter  as 
presenting  the  earliest  type. 

The  chancelled  churches  on  the  mainland  of 
Sootland  are  mostly  Norman  in  style.  An 
unique  exception  is  figured  from  a photograph  ; 
the  Church  of  St.  Regains,  in  the  city  of 
St.  Andrews.  The  graceful  tower  of  this  un- 
roofed ohurch,  which  rises  to  about  three  and  a 
half  times  the  height  of  the  side  walls  of  the 
nave,  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  city. 
Sir  Gibert  Scott  regards  the  edifice  as  older  than 
the  introduction  of  Norman  arohiteoture  into 
England.  It  consists  of  two  portions,  which  are 
defined  as  either  a nave,  with  chancel  arch,  and 
western  tower,  or  of  a chancel  with  apse  arch 
and  central  tower,  as  in  the  case  of  Jarrow 
Church.  That  the  base  of  the  tower  formed 
the  chancel  of  the  church  is  our  own  view,  and 
in  this  case  we  have  a very  interesting  parallel 
readily  accessible  from  London,  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  Guildford,  of  which  the  tower,  still 
forming  part  of  the  chanoel,  has  the  external 
“strips”  which  are  absent  in  the  chnrch  of 
St.  Regnlus.  The  archaic  splayed  windows  of 
the  earliest  plans  figured  by  Mr.  Anderson  also 
occur  in  the  tower  of  St.  Mary’s.  The  capitals 
of  the  Bhafts  of  the  lofty  round-headed  arch  at 
the  end  of  the  nave  of  St.  Regains  resemble 
those  of  St.  Pantaleone  at  Cologne,  which  are  of 
the  tenth  century. 

In  the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  occurs 
a remarkable  group  of  chancelled  ohurches, 
small  in  size,  rnde  in  construction,  and  possess- 
ing no  architectural  features  of  a character 
that  can  determine  their  date.  Of  these  the 
towered  ohurch  on  the  island  of  Egilsay,  to 
which  we  before  referred,  is  figured  as  unique. 
It  oonsists  of  a nave,  29  ft.  9 in.  long  by  15  ft. 
6 in.  wide  internally,  with  walls  about  3 ft. 
thick,  and  of  a ohanoel  15  ft.  long  by  9 ft.  6 ie. 
wide,  with  walls  2 ft.  9 in.  thick.  There  are 
two  doorways,  2 ft.  6 in.  wide,  opposite  each 
other,  in  the  north  and  south  walls,  near 
the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  three  win- 
dows, round-headed  and  splayed  internally,  in 
nave  and  chancel.  There  is  no  window  to 
the  east.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and 
running  in  to  the  west  wall,  as  far  as  is  shown 
by  plan,  is  a round  tower,  now  reduced  to  48  ft. 
in  height,  but  which  an  old  drawing  shows  to 
have  been  more  than  60  ft.  high,  capped  by  a 
conical  stone  roof.  The  nave  and  chancel,  now 
unroofed,  were  formerly  roofed  with  stone.  The 
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internal  diameter  of  the  tower  is  7 ft.,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  base  is  35  ft.  The 
whole  building  is  of  irregularly-coursed  masonry, 
bat  the  tower  is  built  of  smaller  stones  than  the 
church.  Access  is  obtained  to  the  tower  by  a 
round-headed  doorway,  opening  through  the 
west  gable  of  the  nave. 

There  are  but  two  other  towers  of  this  pecu- 
liar character  in  Scotland : one  at  Brechin,  in 
Forfarshire,  the  other  at  Abernethy,  in  Perth- 
shire. Each  of  these  is  figured  in  the  volume 
before  us.  Neither  of  them  is  now  connected 
with  any  remains  of  a church,  and  from  their 
construction  they  seem  to  have  been  always 
isolated  buildings.  But  they  stand  in  church- 
yards, the  Brechin  tower  adjoining  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  cathedral.  The  doorway  of 
this  tower  is  most  interesting.  It  faces  the 
west,  and  is  round-headed,  with  jambs  that  are 
inclined  towards  each  other.  They  have  a raised 
band,  or  architrave,  16  in.  wide,  ornamented  by 
a row  of  pellets  running  all  round  between  two 
narrow  fillets.  Over  the  centre,  in  a sort  of 
key-stone,  is  a crucifix,  and  half-way  up  on 
either  jamb  is  a figure  in  ecclesiastical  garb,  the 
one  holding  an  ancient  ‘crook,  or  pastoral  staff, 
and  the  other  a cross-headed  or  tau-staff.  A 
griffin  and  a nondescript  animal  crouch  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  bottom  of  the  doorway. 

In  the  Brechin  tower  the  stones  are  cut  to  the 
circle  on  plan,  but  not  squared  or  built  in 
courses.  In  the  Abernethy  tower,  which  is 
72  ft.  high  and  8 ft.  in  internal  diameter,  the 
stones  are  in  courses  of  from  16  in.  to  12  in.,  and 
dressed  to  the  curve.  No  such  towers  are  found 
on  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  But  the  tower 
on  the  Island  of  Devenish,  in  Lough  Erne,  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh,  which  has  been  called  the 
model  round  tower  of  Ireland,  is  of  precisely 
the  same  type  with  the  towers  of  Brechin  and 
of  Abernethy,  and  is  figured  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
who  oites  the  classification  of  the  Irish  towers, 
from  Lord  Dunraven’s  notes  on  Irish  architec- 
ture, into  four  groups,  going  back  from  a rough 
ashlar  masonry,  analogous  to  that  of  Norman 
buildings  of  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, to  a structure  of  rough  boulders,  un- 
touched by  hammer  or  axe,  with  square-headed 
door,  and  square  or  triangular-headed  window, 
constructed  of  the  same  material  as  the  rest  of 
the  tower.  The  whole  group  of  these  towers  is 
referred  by  Mr.  Anderson  to  the  period  of  transi- 
tion between  the  flat  lintelled  style  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture  and  the  round-arohed  and 
deoorated  Irish  Romanesque.  But  no  hint  is 
afforded  as  to  the  origin  of  these  towers.  Did 
they  at  first  spring  from  the  soil  to  their  full 
height  in  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury ? Sathe  writer  thinks,  or,  at  least,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  ninth,  nor  does  he  betray  any 
sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  that  he 
thus  pa3se3  over  without  remark. 

On  the  Continent  exist  a few  towers  which 
bear  more  or  less  resemblance  to  those  of  Ireland. 
*'  They  are  high,  slender,  circular,  and  have 
pointed  roofs.”  We  could  name  a broad  district 
of  Italy  full  of  garden  towers,  not  generally  of 
very  great  height,  which  are  used  not  only  for 
watching  the  vineyards,  but  for  catching 
pigeons  or  quails  as  they  pass  by  in  enormous 
flight?.  But  Mr.  Anderson  thinks  the  Continental 
towers  “ want  the  special  character  of  safes,  or 
places  of  security,  which  belongs  to  the  Irish 
round  towers.”  We  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  idea  of  fortress  - dwelling  is  eminently 
developed  in  many  Italian  towers.  After  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  Mr.  Anderson 
regards  the  round  tower  “ as  dying  out,  by  a 
species  of  degradation  of  form  and  function.” 
St.  Finan’s  Churoh  at  Clonmacnoise  has  a round 
tower  attached  to  it,  which  is  entered  by  a door- 
way opening  from  the  interior  of  the  church  on 
a level  with  the  floor.  The  Church  of  Dungiven 
in  Londonderry,  founded  at  the  commencement 
of  the  twelfth  century,  has  a similar  tower. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  St.  Kevin, 
Glendalougb,  and  of  St.  Micha9l-le-Pole,  in 
Dublin,  ‘‘the  tower  is  reduced  to  a diminutive 
structure  perched  on  the  apex  of  the  gable  as 
a belfry.” 

While  a connexion  between  Early  Christian 
churches  in  Scotland  and  the  special  form  of 
the  Irish  round  tower  is  thus  lucidly  illustrated 
by  archaoological  research,  a second  and  parallel 
line  of  descent  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Anderson. 
This  regard?,  first,  the  relationship  of  the 
church,  consisting  of  chancel  and  nave,  to  that 
period  of  a single  oblong  chamber,  with  an 
eastern  window,  and  (in  some  cases)  an  altar 
platform  to  the  east ; and,  secondly,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  simplest  form  of  rectangular  cell 


to  the  beehive  dwellings  of  the  early  Celtic 
builders.  We  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for 
full  details  on  this  interesting  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  oldest  forms  of  defensive  structure 
mentioned  in  ancient  Irish  writings  are, — the 
Caisel  or  Cashell,  the  Rath,  the  Lis,  the  Cathair, 
and  the  Dun.  The  cashell  was  a circular  wall  or 
enclosure-  for  the  defence  of  royal  residences  or 
monasteries,  and  was  usually  constructed  of 
stone.  The  rath,  of  which  we  have  numerous 
examples  in  Wale?,  was  an  earthen  fort,  or 
palisaded  work,  enclosed  with  one  or  more 
ditches,  and  with  earthern  ramparts.  Many 
raths  contained  chambers  constructed  of  stones 
often  in  the  form  of  long  subterrapean  galleries, 
The  word  “ lis,”  or  “ lios,”  is  applied  to  the  same 
kind  of  structure  as  the  rath.  The  cathair  was 
the  most  important  of  these  early  fortifications, 
being  built  of  stone,  without  cement,  mostly  of 
oircular  or  oval  form,  with  thick  walls,  some- 
times chambered.  These  were  most  numerous 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,  but  are  for  the  most  part 
so  rained  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable.  Smaller 
enclosures  of  this  kind,  containing  beehive  huts, 
exist  in  Kerry.  The  word  “dun”  appeara  to  signify 
fort,  or  strong  place,  and  is  applied  to  each  of 
the  above-mentioned  structures. 

Mr.  Anderson  figures  a very  perfeob  example 
of  a large  beehive  cell  on  Skellig  Mhichel,  or 
St.  Miohael's  Rock, — a small  but  lofty  island, 
lying  about  twelve  miles  off  the  coast  of  Kerry. 
It  is  one  of  a group  of  buildings  which  occupied 
a kind  of  oblong  platform,  measuring  about 
180  ft.  by  from  80  ft.  to  100  ft.,  situated  on  the 
lower  of  the  two  peaks  of  which  the  rook  con- 
sists. It  is  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  which 
rises  from  700  ft.  to  800  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
was  enclosed  by  a cashell  of  dry-built  masonry, 
which  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  precipioe.  The 
ground-plan  of  the  group  of  structures  (which, 
unfortunately,  is  not  marked  with  a compass) 
shows  six  round  or  oval  buildings,  rectangular 
within,  and  three  buildings,  on  two  different 
lines  of  azimuth,  which  are  quadrangular  within 
and  without.  With  regard  to  two  of  the  quad- 
rangular buildings,  Mr.  Anderson  remarks  that 
their  form,  their  doorways  at  the  west,  their 
small  windows  at  the  east,  and  the  remains  of 
altar-platforms,  indicate  that  they  were  chapels. 
The  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  fraternity  are 
within  the  large  inolosure.  Here,  then,  is  a case 
of  transition  from  the  pagan  cashell  to  the  Early 
Christian  monastery. 

Another  series  of  a similar  nature  occurs  on 
Ardoilean,  or  High  Island,  lying  six  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Connemara.  The  group  of  buildings 
was  surrounded  by  a cashell  of  a pear-shaped 
form,  the  inclosed  area  being  about  108  ft.  in 
diameter.  Here,  again,  we  meet  with  beehive 
cells,  chambers  in  the  wall,  tombstones,  and  a 
church,  which  is  said  to  be  the  rudest  of  all  the 
early  churches  of  Ireland.  Internally,  it  mea- 
sures 12  ft.  by  10  ft.  by  10  ft.  in  height.  The 
doorway  is  2 ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  a horizontal 
lintel  decorated  with  a cross.  The  east  window 
is  1 ft.  high,  and  6 in.  wide,  with  a round  head. 
The  altar  was  still  remaining  in  1820.  The 
foundation  is  attributed  to  St.  Fechin,  abbot  of 
Fore,  who  died  in  A.D.  661. 

On  Innismurry,  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Sligo; 
on  Oilen-Isenach,  or  St.  Sensch’s  Island,  off  the 
coast  of  Kerry  ; on  two  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Skye ; and  on  the  Brough  of  Deerness,  an  island 
lying  close  to  the  promontory  of  Deerness,  in 
Orkney,  are  similar  groups,  for  the  full  and  ad- 
mirable descriptions  of  which  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  book.  Patiently 
and  steadily  has  he  guided  the  reader  back  to 
what  we  must  regal'd  as  the  primeval  form  of  the 
Celtic  ohurch  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  old  as  the 
seventh  century.  In  essential  elements  of  form 
and  construction  the  primitive  form  differs  from 
the  Roman  or  European  type.  The  latter,  as  is 
well  understood,  was  basilican  in  arrangement, 
having  its  east  end  constructed  as  a rounded  apse, 
— a form  whioh,  in  Rome  itself,  prevailed  from 
the  fourth  century  down  to  1150.  These  early 
Celtic  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  afford  no 
example  of  an  apsidal  termination.  They  are 
invariably  oblong,  reotangular  buildings,  with 
square  ends,  and  high-pitched  roofs  of  stone. 
Their  special  features  are  extreme  simplicity  of 
form,  extreme  rudeness  of  construction,  and 
total  absence  of  any  attempt  at  ornament  or 
refinement  of  detail.  Mr.  Anderson  does  not 
appear  to  have  given  attention  to  the  very 
curious  question  of  orientation ; and  the  points 
of  the  compass  are  not  marked  on  many  of  the 
plans.  On  those  which  are  thus  figured,  the 
orientation  is  in  no  case  exaot.  It  varies  from 
some  20°  to  the  south,  to  some  10°  to  the  north, 


of  east.  It  would  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
researoh  to  study  this  question  of  orientation 
on  the  ground,  as  the  physical  features  of  the 
neighbourhood  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
ascertaining  on  what  day  the  sun  becomes 
visible  on  rising  at  a given  azimuth.  The  point 
to  ascertain  is  whether  the  direction  thus  ascer- 
tained falls  accurately  on  the  day  of  the  saint 
to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated,  or  whether 
we  are  to  regard  the  fixing  of  the  centre  line  of 
the  churches  as  a matter  more  or  less  of  chance. 
This  question  also  bears  on  the  interesting 
fact  of  the  inclination,  in  many  churches,  of 
the  centre  line  of  the  chancel  or  lady- chapel 
to  that  of  the  nave.  A lady-ohapel,  we 
apprehend,  ought  to  have  its  axis  directed 
to  the  point  of  sunrise  on  Lady-Day.  This,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  calendar,  corresponds 
to  a declination  of  the  sun  nearly  2 degrees  to 
the  north  of  east.  But  in  the  seventh  oentnry, 
the  earliest  date  yet  suggested  for  the  Celtic 
churches,  the  vernal  equinox  fell  on  the  16th  or 
17th  of  March  of  our  present  calendar,  the 
Julian  year  having  then  lost  four  or  five  days  from 
the  commencement  of  that  mode  of  reckoning. 
Lady-Day  then  fell  on  our  present  20th  or  21st 
of  March,  and  the  orientation  on  Lady-Day 
would  have  been  exact.  The  application  of 
these  considerations,  controlled  by  any  physioal 
features  of  the  oountry  that  might  defer 
apparent  sunrise,  may  perhaps  lead  to  the  fixing 
of  the  date  of  ancient  churohes,  of  which  the 
dedication,  and  thus  the  true  ecclesiastical 
azimuth,  is  known.  At  all  events,  the  subjeot 
deserves  study. 

We  have  only  room  to  indicate  the  line  of 
argument  adopted  by  Mr.  Anderson  in  support 
of  the  view  that  the  rudeness  of  these  early 
churches  may  be  due  to  religious  motives,  or  to 
the  imitation  of  yet  earlier  holy  places,  rather 
than  to  the  barbarism  of  the  builders.  “Ido 
not  say,”  he  remarks,  “ that  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  a people’s  culture  may  not  be  found 
in  their  architecture.  I only  say  that  it  is  not 
always  or  necessarily  so,  and  that  a people  may 
be  highly  oultured  in  other  respects  without 
possessing  a single  structure  that  an  architect 
would  care  to  look  at.”  The  illustrations  of  the 
art  of  those  early  days  to  which  the  churches 
above  cited  are  referred,  by  ancient  manuscripts, 
by  bells  and  bell  shrines,  and  by  episcopal 
crooks  or  staves,  form  the  subject  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  lectures,  over  whioh  we  are  loth 
now  to  pass,  but  whioh,  together  with  the  first, 
would  demand  at  least  as  much  space  to  do 
them  any  degree  of  justice  as  we  have  devoted 
to  the  purely  architectural  portion  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Anderson  has  done  good  service  to  archi- 
tecture as  well  as  to  arctuoology,  and  we  gladly 
anticipate  a sequel  to  the  lectures. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

The  present  exhibition  will  probably  be 
generally  aocepted  as  rather  above  than  below 
the  average  of  the  Academy  exhibitions  in 
general  interest.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
work  which  forms  an  unquestionably  leading 
attraction,  or  which  can  be  cited  as  one  of  the  great 
pictures  of  the  day ; and  the  want  of  such  a 
central  object  of  interest  renders  impossible 
anything  like  the  feeling  of  enthusiasm  whioh 
has  been  raised  by  some,  but  not  by  any  of  the 
very  recent,  exhibitions  at  the  Academy.  One 
point  which  may  be  noted  is  a considerable 
diminution  in  the  usual  proportion  of  portraits; 
a diminution  which  has  been,  to  a certain 
extent  oalled  for  by  complaints  in  previous 
years  as  to  the  profusion  of  not  very  interesting 
portraits,  but  which  we  fear  has  not  been 
attained  without  injustice  to  individual  painters, 
who  have  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the 
hanging  committee,  and  whose  wholesale  rejec- 
tion we  cannot  reconcile  with  the  acceptance  of 
some  works  which  are  on  the  walls. 

We  will  mention  in  the  present  number  some 
of  the  more  prominent  and  interesting  works, 
without  following  the  numerical  order.  The 
picture  which  may  be  said  to  be  in  one  sense 
the  prominent  work  of  the  year,  having  a special 
stand  allotted  to  it  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of 
the  Long  Room,  is  that  now  celebrated  portrait 
of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  which  “ Apelles  ” 
was  prevented  from  completing  owing  to  the 
fatal  illness  of  his  illustrious  sitter.  Obviously 
incomplete  as  is  the  painting  (exhibited,  we 
understand,  by  the  special  command  of  her 
Majesty),  it  shows  that  the  work  would  have 
been,  and  perhaps  may  yet  be  made,  a worthy 
companion,  in  the  artistic  sense,  to  the  portraits 
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by  the  same  hand  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Bright.  The  strongly-marked  character  and 
expression  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  face,  the 
largo  nnder-lip  rather  protruding  beyond  the 
upper  one,  may  perhaps  be  even  a little  exag- 
gerated by  the  painter,  but  it  is  an  exaggeration 
which  assists  in  conveying  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  the  face ; and  if  Mr.  Millais  is  able 
from  recollection  or  from  sketches  to  complete 
the  modelling  in  detail  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
countenance,  we  have  no  doubt  the  portrait  will 
display  in  an  equal  degree  that  peculiar  power 
which  we  noticed  in  Mr.  Bright’s  portrait, 
which  seems  to  render  the  painting  almost  an 
expression  and  explanation  of  the  public  career 
of  the  subject  of  it.  Incomplete  as  it  is,  it  is  a 
remarkable  portrait. 

Among  the  most  powerful  and  successful 
paintings  of  the  year,  if  not  the  most  so,  is  Sir 
F.  Leighton’s  portrait  of  himself  for  the  Uffizi 
Gallery.  This  is  a quarter  length,  full  face, 
representing  the  President  of  the  Academy  in 
his  robes  of  office  ; a very  good  likeness,  and 
conveying,  in  its  rich,  warm,  and  powerful 
colouring,  a remarkable  impression  of  energy 
and  vitality.  In  the  same  room  we  may  note 
Mr.  Long’s  large  picture,  “Diana  or  Christ,”  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  ambitious  of  the  year.  A more  interesting 
subject  could  hardly  be  chosen  by  a painter  than 
the  moment  of  supremo  confliot  between  faith 
and  expediency  on  the  part  of  a young  Christian 
woman  with  the  powers  of  Paganism  arrayed  in 
all  their  ceremonial  splendour  against  her.  The 
pioture  is  most  effectively  grouped.  In  the 
oentre  stands  the  young  convert,  her  face  to  the 
spectator,  raising  her  eyes  upward  in  silent 
prayer  ; on  her  right  a young  man,  apparently 
her  lover,  endeavours  to  dissuade  her  from 
sacrificing  herself ; on  her  left,  and  a little 
behind,  a thin,  stern  man,  with  earnest  counte- 
nance, and  holding  some  piece  of  writing  in  his 
hand,  interposes  to  strengthen  her  in  her  resolve, 
and  is  half  drawn  back  by  a soldier  who  places 
a hand  on  his  Bhoulder  in  an  official  and  authori- 
tative manner,  as  that  of  one  bound  by  his  office 
to  prevent  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
unauthorised  persons.  On  the  extreme  right  a 
black  slave  watches  the  proceeding  with  the 
interest  of  one  who  feels  that  the  religion  for 
whioh  the  young  woman  is  testifying  is  a 
religion  for  “ barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  or  free  ” 
alike.  On  the  left  is  the  small  altar,  the  priest 
watching  the  result,  the  boy  with  the  incense- 
box, — “let  her  oast  one  grain  of  incense,  and 
she  is  free,” — the  silver  many-breasted  image  of 
Diana  of  tho  Ephesians  (the  scene  is  supposed 
to  be  at  Ephesus),  and,  further  to  the  left,  the 
Ephesian  girls  of  the  period,  looking  on  with 
little  more  than  a cold  and  rather  contemptuous 
curiosity.  We  must  thank  any  painter  who  goes 
into  suoh  a subject  as  this  with  the  serious  pur- 
pose and  the  ability  which  Mr.  Long  brings  to 
his  work.  If  the  painting  falls  short  of  the 
highest  interest  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  it,  we  believe  the  partial  failure 
is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  real  intensity  of 
expression  in  the  face  of  the  principal  figure. 
This  is  the  same  shortcoming  which  we  have 
found  in  previous  otherwise  fine  works  by  the 
same  painter.  We  see  what  he  means,  but  he 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  conveying  fully  in  the 
face  the  expression  of  the  deeper  and  more 
tragic  feelings  and  struggles  of  the  heart. 
There  is,  we  hope,  much  time  before  Mr.  Long, 
and  he  may  achieve  this  last  and  highest 
triumph  of  painting  yet. 

The  difference,  however,  between  serious, 
interest  in  a picture  and  the  want  of  it  may  be 
significantly  felt  in  comparing  this  work  with 
the  one  which  hangs  at  the  top  of  the  next 
room,  Mr.  Calderon’s  “ Flowers  of  the  Earth.’ 
The  title  (rather  a pointless  one)  has  double 
reference  to  the  baskets  and  wreaths  of  flowei- 
which  are  being  collected  on  the  steps  of  a 
palace,  for  the  decoration  of  a banquet,  and  ti 
the  young  women  who  are  arranging  them,  in 
the  spirit  of  Milton’s  expression  about  Pro- 
serpine gathering  flowers,  “ herself  a fairei 
flower.”  It  is  a bright,  sunny  painting,  and  the 
girls  are  very  lovely  ; but  it  seems  a painting 
absolutely  without  a story  or  a point  of  any 
kind,  and  certainly  we  cannot  find  in  it  am 
interest  at  all  commensurate  with  the  work 
bestowed  on  it,  and  the  large  amount  of  canva- 
it  covers.  Another  large  picture,  by  Mr.  Johi 
Collier,  is  again  a contrast, — “ The  Last  Voyagt 
of  Henry  Hudson.”  Here  there  is  not  even  beaut' , 
but  there  is  the  deepest  and  most  tragic  interest 
in  this  picture  of  the  fate  of  the  great  navigator 
turned  loose  with  his  son  and  the  invalids  of  the 


crew  in  an  open  boat  in  the  Arctic  Sea.  Only 
the  figure  of  one  of  the  crew  is  shown, — a man 
huddled  under  a blanket  in  the  foreground  ; in 
the  stern  sit3  Hudson  holding  the  tiller  in  a 
mechanical  abstracted  manner,  his  wide-open 
eyes  gazing  before  him  with  an  expression  of 
blank  despair ; his  son,  a lad  of  twelve  or  so, 
reclines  against  his  knees,  and  looks  piteously 
up  in  his  face.  Over  the  bulwarks  is  seen  the 
cold,  green  Arctic  Sea,  with  icebergs  and  stray 
masses  of  ice  floating  in  it.  The  more  we  look 
at  the  work,  the  more  we  feel  the  real  and 
dreadful  pathos  of  the  situation,  more  impres- 
sive because  it  is  an  historical  fact.  Apart  from 
the  artistic  power  of  the  work,  English  painting 
is  well  employed  in  thus  pathetically  comme- 
morating the  fate  of  a great  Englishman.  The 
Aoademy,  with  a judgment  which  no  one  will 
question,  have  purchased  this  pioture  out  of  the 
Chantrey  Fund. 

It  is  a relief  to  turn  from  this  sad  subject  to 
Mr.  Tadema’s  bright  scene  in  one  of 

“ the  isles  of  Greece, 

Where  burning  Sappho  lived  and  9ung.” 

Bub  which  is  burning  Sappho  ? The  picture  is 
entitled  “ Sappho,”  and  the  first  conclusion  is 
that  the  prominent  figure  playing  the  harp  is 
the  poetess,  and  we  think  what  a very  spare- 
looking woman  she  is,  till  we  observe  also  a 
small  moustache, and  we  must  conclude  either  that 
Mr.  Tadema  has  a new  theory  as  to  the  sex  of 
the  poet,  or  that  Sappho  is  one  of  the  listeners 
on  the  circle  of  marble  seats  facing  the  harpist. 
But,  if  so,  she  is  “ whichever  you  please,”  for 
there  is  nothing  to  mark  her  out  from  the 
rest.  The  real  interest  of  the  picture  is  in  its 
thoroughly  antique  aspect,  and  the  beau- 
tifully clear  atmospheric  effect  of  the  scene, 
with  the  white  marble  theatre,  and  the  “glad 
waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea”  far  below;  for 
the  scene  is  on  the  height  of  a rocky  Mediter- 
ranean island.  On  the  opposite  wall  of  the  same 
room  we  find  Sir  F.  Leighton’s  “ Idyll,”  also  a 
classic  scene,  in  a sense,  but  the  classicism  is 
rather  ideal  than  peculiar  to  any  time  or  coun- 
try. Two  women  in  white  and  saffron  robes 
recline  on  the  right ; a youth  with  his  back  to 
the  spectator,  on  the  left,  discourses  pipe- music 
to  thorn.  The  intereit  of  the  work  lies  mainly 
in  the  beautiful  drawing  and  colouring  of  the 
male  figure,  and  the  delicately-managed  grada- 
tion of  tone  between  the  parts  in  light  and  those 
in  half-shadow  and  reflected  light.  The  female 
figures  represent  a type  of  sensuous  Greek  beauty 
with  which  the  painter  has  familiarised  us,  but 
we  cannot  say  we  find  very  much  interest  in  them. 

Let  us  turn  to  some  subjects  of  modern  life. 
Two  pictures  of  this  class  seem  exceptionally 
successful,  in  grave  and  gay  moods  respectively. 
The  former  is  Mr.  Waller’s  “ Success,”  the  best 
work  of  his  we  have  seen  here  yet.  The  scene 
is  the  outside  of  a park  in  the  early  light  of 
morning,  and  “ Success  ” has  been  attained  by 
a young  man  who  has  killed  his  adversary  in  a 
duel,  and  who,  still  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and 
rapier  in  hand,  and  apparently  perfectly  dazed 
by  his  contending  feelings,  is  being  persuaded 
by  his  friends  to  enter  the  ooach-and-four  which 
has  been  judiciously  provided  to  carry  off  the 
successful  combatant.  In  the  distance  the 
body  of  the  other  duellist  is  seen  stretched  on 
tho  grass,  with  figures  bending  over  him. 
There  is  a fine  and  serious  satire  in  the 
work,  which  is  well  and  carefully  executed  in 
every  respect,  and  the  effect  of  the  tender 
hazy  morning  light  intensifies  the  contrasts  of 
the  scsno.  The  other  work  we  referred  to  is 
Mr.  Hodgson’s  “Bound  for  the  Black  Sea, 
1851,”  in  the  large  gallery,  a dook-yard  scene, 
where  we  are  shown  the  humours  of  Jack  on 
taking  leave  of  his  country  and  his  country- 
women. Never  has  Mr.  Hodgson  done  anything 
better  than  some  of  the  characteristic  figures  of 
broad-faced  jolly  sailors,  turning  everything  into 
a joke ; they  are  the  very  men,  and  the  man-of- 
war’r-man  character  is  summed  up  in  them.  In 
the  centre  of  the  middle  distance  a large  fat 
marine  is  getting  photographed  in  a tender 
sentimental  grouping  with  his  beloved,  who 
leans  her  bonnet  against  his  martial  chest,  and 
the  three  sailors  who  look  on  and  make  fun  of 
the  group  are  inimitable.  There  is  a fine  clear 
bit  of  sunny  water  seen  between  the  ships  and 
the  houses,  and  every  detail  is  well  carried  out ; 
but  the  figures  of  the  sailors  are  specimens  of  as 
true  humour  as  painting  could  show. 

Battle  pictures  are  rather  in  the  ascendant 
this  year;  among  others,  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe 
appears  as  the  painter  of  one,  and  a very  good 
one,  “ The  Blowing  up  ;of  the  Cashmere  Gate 
at  Delhi.”  The  catalogue  says  “ The  Explosion 


of  the  Gate,”  which  is  a wrong  use  of  words ; 
“ explode  ” is  not  a transitive  verb  : the  powder- 
bags  exploded,  the  gate  did  not.  The  scene  is 
in  the  ditch  of  the  fortress,  with  the  draw- 
bridge cutting  across  the  view;  on  it  is  the 
figure  of  the  man  who  was  at  last  successful  in 
firing  the  fuse,  two  other  men  having  been 
killed  in  making  the  attempt  ; in  the  ditch  are 
their  prostrate  bodies,  and  also  a young  officer 
who  had  placed  the  powder-bags,  and  jumped 
into  the  ditch  to  await  the  explosion,  and  the 
bugler  who  had  accompanied  him  to  give  the 
signal  for. the.  advance  at  the  proper  moment. 
The  painting  is  very  real  in  its  conception  of  the 
scene,— there  is  no  carpet  soldiering  about  it  ; 
it  is  real  hot  work,  as  the  attitude  and  manner 
of  the  soldier  on  the  bridge  effectively  show. 
The  figure  of  the  young  officer  below,  Lieut. 
Home,  is  very  fine  and  full  of  energy  and  heroic 
character.  Another  painting  of  the  same  olass, 
and  of  f-t ill  more  importance,  is  Mrs.  Butler’s 
“ Rorke’s  Drift,”  in  the  Lecture-room.  This  is 
a wonderful  painting  of  the  kind  for  a woman 
to  have  made ; it  is  thoroughly  grim  work. 
Realism  has  been  more  in  the  artist’s  mind  than 
artistic  effect,  and  eo  it  should  be  in  such  a 
picture  ; we  have  got  now  so  much  in  advance 
in  the  idea  of  painting  battle  scenes  that  few 
would  now  tolerate  the  old  grouped  scenes,  with 
a horse  effectively  put  in  the  right  place,  and 
a general  officer  pointing  with  a tolesoope  in  a 
theatrical  attitude.  The  figures  in  Mrs.  Butler’s 
picture  are  so  placed  as  to  be  well  distributed 
on  the  canvas  and  not  to  interfere  with  eaeh 
other,  but  there  is  no  posing  of  any  kind.  The 
scene  is  taken  inside  the  barricade,  and  the  two 
officers  are  in  the  centre,  as  they  naturally 
would  be;  in  the  foreground  a soldier  points 
his  gun  across  the  top  of  the  sacks,  and  a Zulu, 
grinning  with  rage,  and  with  every  musole  in  his 
face  in  tension,  has  grasped  the  other  end  of  the 
barrel  to  force  it  aside ; the  same  kind  of 
strugglo  is  going  on  along  the  line  towards  the 
background  in  various  phases.  One  little  detail 
gives  great  reality  to  the  scene ; some  of  the 
men  hold  pieces  of  paper  round  the  barrels  of 
their  muskets  where  the  hand  grasps  them, 
showing  how  hot,  in  every  sense,  the  firing  has 
been.  The  picture  is  one  to  make  one  hold  one’s 
breath,  sointense  is  the  exoitementinevery  figure 
and  so  unequal  seems  the  struggle;  and  as  a 
realising  of  the  facts  of  desperate  fighting  the 
pioture  is  more  powerful  and  successful  than 
that  by  M.  Philippoteaux  which  was  exhibited 
in  Bond-street.  With  these  battle-pieces  may 
be  mentioned  a scene  presaging  a battle,  the 
envoys  out  of  the  town  of  Gloucester  brought 
before  Charles  I.,  who  was  besieging  it.  Mr. 
Seymour  Lucas,  who  has  chosen  this  subject, 
quotes  a significant  sentence  from  Clarendon 
to  the  effect  that  the  odd  aspect  of  the 
Puritan  enroys  raised  smiles  outwardly  and 
caused  inward  gravity  in  the  Royalist  staff, 
“who  concluded  that  such  ambassadors  could 
bring  no  less  than  a defiance.”  This  is  com- 
pletely carried  out  in  the  picture.  The  two 
Puritan  soldiers  are  a couple  of  as  stern  and 
wiry-looking  warriors,  with  as  little  pliability  in 
them,  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  and  the  counten- 
ances of  the  cavaliers  making  superficial  jokes 
between  themselves,  but  evidently  in  a half- 
hearted manner,  are  equally  true  to  the  situa- 
tion. The  face  of  Charles  I.  is  rather  wanting 
in  the  character  which  essentially  belongs  to  it 
in  the  best  portraits  of  him;  but  in  the  main 
this  is  one  of  Mr.  Lucas’s  best  and  most 
interesting  works.  It  is  balanced  by  a picture 
of  about  the  same  size  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton,  a 
work  which  explains,  in  a satisfactory  way  in 
every  sense,  the  restricted  nature  of  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Institute  of  Water-Colours.  The 
subject  is  “The  Benediction”  of  a young  knight 
of  Mediaeval  chivalry,  who  kneels  in  full  armour 
and  with  his  newly-indued  gold  Bpurs  on  his 
heels,  on  the  pavement  of  a cathedral  (a  good 
many  of  his  elder  armed  brethren  kneeling  with 
him),  and  receives  the  blessing  from  some 
richly-robed  ecclesiastics  whose  faces  show  a 
serious  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 
On  one  side  kneel,  looking  at  the  young  knight, 
his  father,  mother,  and  younger  brother, — a 
group  whose  position  and  attitude  in  reference 
to  the  principal  figure  give  a fine  touoh  of 
human  tenderness  to  the  scene.  There  is  muoh 
scope  for  fine  manipulative  painting  in  the 
armour,  the  ecclesiastical  robes,  the  architecture, 
and  of  these  opportunities  every  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  that  Mr.  Linton  had  fully  availed 
himself ; but  apart  from  mere  execution,  there 
is  a noble  and  truly  chivalrous  feeliDg  in  the 
picture. 
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Remarks  upon  a good  many  other  pictures  we 
must  defer  to  next  week.  But  while  singliog 
out  effective  works,  we  must  not  defer  notice  of 
a really  fine  and  impressive  work  among  the 
soulpture,  the  “ Cleopatra”  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Lawson. 
This  is  in  plaster  only,  and  shows  the  figure  of 
a grand  woman,  heroic  size,  at  the  moment  w’  en 
she  has  fallen  back  dead  in  the  chair  after  the 
b'te  of  the  asp.  Head  and  body  repose  calmly, 
the  face  upturned  and  the  lips  parted,  but  the 
left  foot  is  drawn  back  sharply,  as  if  in  a 
momentary  convulsion,  giving  an  impression 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  sleep.  The  drapery 
is  very  finely  treated.  We  have  noticed  at  dif- 
ferent times  very  able  works  of  Mr.  Lawson  in 
the  sculpture  gallery, — a good  many  will  re- 
member his  powerful  figure  of  the  man  strug- 
gling with  a panther ; but  there  is  in  the 
“ Cleopatra”  not  only  power  of  modelling,  but  a 
very  fine  poetic  feeling  and  tragic  force  ; it  is  a 
work  whioh  exhibits  that  high  ideal  in  sculpture 
which  is  for  the  most  part  so  sadly  rare  in  the 
Academy  sculpture  exhibits,  and  we  call  atten- 
tion to  it  (since  the  publio  are  so  negligent  of 
scn'pture)  aB  certainly  one  of  the  finest  products 
of  this  year’s  exhibition. 


FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  SEINE. 

Lent  has  come  and  gone,  and  Easter  has 
■already  drawn  to  a close, — an  exceptional 
Easter,  the  early  days  of  which  were  favoured 
with  April’s  warmest  sun.  Parks,  streets,  and 
museums  have  been  inconveniently  crowded  by 
strangers  and  provincials,  the  theatres  orammed, 
and  the  oab  and  omnibus  traffic  sorely  tried, 
but  the  good-humour  invariably  attendant  at 
such  periods  on  the  exchange  of  the  precious 
metals  on  the  part  of  those  expending  and  those 
receiving  seems  but  in  few  instances  to  have 
been  disturbed.  The  classic  ginger-broad  fair 
in  the  old  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  it  will  be  remembered,  on  one 
of  his  recent  visits  to  Paris,  graced  with  his 
presence,  is,  at  the  present  moment,  in  full 
blast,  attended  by  a large  number  of  visitors 
than  the  oldest  Parisian  can  recall.  Prosperity, 
in  fact,  is  evident  everywhere,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  fairy-like  scaffolding  poles,  the 
white  stone  walls  rising  in  every  direction  in  the 
capital,  where  the  palmy  days  of  the  Empire, 
in  this  respect,  seem  to  have  returned.  This 
prosperity  of  our  neighbours,  for  which  the  new 
teachings  of  the  political  economists  show  us 
we  need  feel  no  jealousy,  as  its  effects  influence 
largely  our  own  prosperity,  is  not  merely  appa- 
rent. Government  statistics  support  the  out- 
ward evidence  ; the  recent  returns  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  show,  both  in  the 
foreign  commerce  of  France  and  also  in  its  home 
revenues,  unexpected  excess  over  the  official 
valuation  of  as  much  as  two  millions  sterling,  a 
result  which  eloquently  proves  the  increase  of 
wealth  in  this  industrious  and  pleasure-seeking 
country,  at  a moment,  too,  when  France  is 
suffering  from  the  momentary  depression  of 
trade  which  affects  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Although  outside  the  circle  of  professional 
interests,  we  may  mention  that  the  meeting  of 
the  monetary  congress  has  aroused  no  small 
interest,  though  we  regret  to  see  that  England 
has  been  receiving  some  rather  hard  raps  for 
its  oonduct.  Even  the  Petit  Journal,  whose 
xt  leaders  ” have  so  constantly  laid  warmly 
before  its  numerous  readers  the  merits  of  many 
of  our  English  institutions,  is  severe  on  the 
opposition  of  England  to  aid  in  the  action  of  the 
■Congress,  “ that  England  which,  upon  so  many 
points,  takes  the  lead  in  the  social  movement  of 
the  day,  but  which  upon  certain  others  is,  and 
wishes  to  remain,  an  obstacle,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  is  powerless  to  influence  the  other 
nations.” 

In  Paris,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  circle  of 
artistic  interests  is  very  much  larger  than  is  the 
case  in  England,  a fact  which,  perhaps,  greatly 
preserves  the  French  from  the  possibility  of  such 
artistic  epidemics  as  from  time  to  time  affliot 
and  amuse,  with  us,  those  sincerely  interested  in 
the  cause  of  art.  Here  in  Paris  the  theatre 
claims  in  this  respect  a large  share  of  sympathy 
which  is  never  grudgingly  accorded.  We  had 
occasion,  we  believe,  a year  or  so  since,  to  refer 
to  the  orphanage  which  had  been  organised  by 
a number  of  charitably-disposed  lady  dramatic 
artists,  to  aid  the  daughters  of  unfortunate 
actors  and  actresses.  The  institution  has,  it 
appears,  in  the  three  years  of  its  existence,  pros- 
pered admirably,  but,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  is 
now  in  want  of  funds  to  continue  its  work  and 
support  the  increasing  number  of  orphans  who 


appeal  for  aid.  On  Easter  Suuday,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  committee, — a committee  suoh 
as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with,  composed  of  some  of 
the  most  charming  and  eminent  of  the  actresses 
of  Paris, — held  a children’s  bail  at  the  H6tel 
Continental,  with  every  attraction  for  the  little 
ones  that  such  a governing  body  could  imagine, 
the  receipts  from  which  and  from  the  bazaar  for 
the  grown-up  babies  were  intended  to  swell  the 
funds  of  the  orphanage. 

The  successful  existence  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  of  an  establishment  so  eminently 
foreign  in  its  element  as  the  Alhambra  in 
Leicester-square,  has  at  length  roused  the 
emulation  of  the  French  theatrical  world,  and 
Paris  is  soon  to  possess  an  establishment  some- 
what on  the  principle  of  our  Alhambra,  and 
resembling  in  name  and  appearance  the  Eden 
Theatre  of  Brussels.  The  theatre,  whioh  has 
been  projected  for  Borne  time,  is  shortly  to  be 
called  into  existence,  and  its  success  is  ensured  not 
alone  by  its  three  directors,  but  by  the  fact  that 
as  soon  as  the  subscription  was  opened,  the  shares 
were  immediately  all  taken  up.  The  Parisians, 
in  fact,  have  hailed  the  idea  of  a theatre  on  a new 
plan, — a theatre  where,  instead  of  being  obliged 
to  sit  still  a whole  evening,  they  may  freely  circu- 
late. Suchestablishments,  it  is  true,  exist  in  Paris, 
but,  little  as  it  may  bo  believed,  the  Parisians 
have  had  to  admit  that  the  attractions  supplied 
fall  far  short  of  what  the  Londoners  enjoy. 
Architecturally,  we  learn  that  the  new  theatre 
will  resemble  no  other  in  Paris.  There  is  to  be 
a winter  garden  inside  the  house,  the  fairy-like 
beauty  of  which,  bathed  in  dazzling  light,  is  to 
be  magnified  and  reflected  in  huge  mirrors, 
while  the  rest  will  be  of  course  in  due  harmony  ; 
Paris,  in  fact,  will  have  a thoroughly  Parisian 
house,  decorated  in  thoroughly  Parisian  taste, 
where  will  be  represented, — but  perhaps  it  will 
be  better  not  to  predict.  This  is  a new  Parisian 
feature  we  have  not  mentioned  with  any  view 
to  arousing  emulation  on  our  side  of  the  Channel, 
but  whioh,  in  the  architectural  movement,  de- 
serves notice ; the  architecture  of  each  epoch, 
it  is  acknowledged,  supplies  the  requirements  of 
that  epoch,  and  the  Parisians, — or  rather  that 
peculiar  race  so  almost  completely  made  up  of 
strangers  and  provincials  who  call  themselves 
Parisians, — will  by  next  season  have  their  re- 
quirements satisfied  in  their  new  Eden  Theatre. 

Though  the  connexion  of  the  late  Lord 
Beaconsfield  with  artistic  interests  may  not  at 
first  sight  be  apparent,  not  many  days  since  we 
were  reminded,  by  an  inquiry  from  a foreign 
source,  of  his  close  connexion  on  his  mother’s 
side  with  George  Basevi,  the  eminent  architect 
to  whom  London  owes  the  design  of  Belgrave- 
square,  Cambridge  the  Filzvilliam  Museum, 
and  who  met  with  an  accidental  death  when  in 
the  exercise  of  his  professional  duties  in  Ely 
Cathedral. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

The  special  artistio  tendencies  which  have 
hitherto  distinguished  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
exhibitions  of  modern  works  are  less  marked  in 
this  than  in  former  exhibitions:  there  is  a 
larger  proportion  than  usual  of  works,  land- 
scapes and  portraits  especially,  which  are  free 
from  the  stamp  of  a special  school  or  party  in 
art  This,  on  the  whole,  and  without  denying 
the  interest  of  the  works  of  the  school  re- 
ferred to,  we  cannot  but  consider  as  an  advan- 
tage. Art  does  not  in  the  long  run  gain  by 
the  cultivation  of  caviar  for  the  taste  of  a re- 
stricted section  of  the  public.  That  whioh 
oommends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  cultivated 
people  generally  will  be  found  in  the  end  to  be 
the  most  healthy  form  of  art,  and  the  most  per- 
manent in  its  interest  and  its  influence. 

The  distinction  between  this  exhibition  and 
former  ones  would  be  sufficiently  marked  by  the 
mere  fact  that  Mr.  Bnrne  Jones  is  not  repre- 
sented in  it.  This  is  undoubtedly  a disadvantage 
to  the  exhibition  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  can 
appreciate  genius,  ideal  aims,  and  beautiful 
execution  in  painting,  without  allowing  them- 
Belves  to  be  blinded  by  the  real  excellencies  of 
such  an  artist  as  Mr.  Burne  Jones  to  his  equally 
real  defects  of  mannerism  and  redtrioled  range 
of  style  and  sympathy.  But  it  is  perhaps  just 
as  well  that  a hiatus  should  take  place  in  the 
continuous  annual  “ cult  ” of  his  rather  senti- 
mental art  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  that 
enthusiasts  should  have  a little  time  to  look 
about  them,  to  consider  whether  there  was 
really  all  in  these  representations  of  sweet  lan- 
guishing unreal  women  which  they  were  wont 
to  fancy  in  them.  Mr.  Albert  Moore  re-appears 


with  his  usual  class  of  subjects,  but  we  hardly 
think  he  is  at  his  best.  His  largest  work, 
“ Blossoms,”  is  less  beautiful  in  the  kind  of 
sensuous  beauty  which  this  artist  portrays 
than  usual,  and  the  attitude  of  the  figure  is  some- 
what contorted  and  awkward ; and  unless  pic- 
tures of  this  class  are  thoroughly  graceful  they 
are  nothing,  for  there  is  no  intellectual  meaning 
in  them.  The  smaller  work  in  the  West  Gallery, 
“ Forget-me-nots,”  is  more  perfectly  successful 
in  its  aim. 

The  portraits  this  year  are  numerous,  and 
include  many  of  exceptional  interest  and  beauty, 
which  form  the  strongest  portion  of  the  collec- 
tion. The  list  is  headed,  taking  the  order  of 
numbering,  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay’s  half-length 
portrait  of  Mr.  William  Lindsay,  a very  admirable 
piece  of  simple  and  unaffected  portrait-painting. 
We  use  the  latter  epithet  advisedly,  because  it 
cannot  well  be  applied  to  some  even  of  the  really 
most  able  portraits  in  the  gallery.  We  do  not 
like  to  see  a portrait  appearing  too  obviously  as 
if  the  sitter  had  been  dressed  by  the  artist  with 
a view  to  effect,  and  this  is  the  impression  that 
many  portraits  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  have 
given  us,  though  this  characteristic,  again,  is 
less  prominent  this  year  than  on  former  occa- 
sions. The  object  of  portraiture,  after  all,  is  to 
paint  the  person  and  not  the  costume,  and  the 
painting  which  gives  the  impression  of  the  cha- 
racter and  manner  of  the  Bitter  in  every-day  life 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  and  in  more  true  taste, 
than  that  which  conveys  the  idea  that  the  artist 
has  been  making  him  or  her  the  excuse  for  a 
study  in  “ colour-harmonies.”  This  reflection 
may  be  illustrated  by  a comparison  of  Mrs.  Col- 
lier’s portrait  of  a girl  (No.  35)  with  Mr.  Millais’s 
exquisite  girl-portrait  (No.  39).  The  former  is 
very  effective  in  colour,  but  it  is  too  obviously 
painted  with  that  end  ; we  feel  that  the  interest 
of  the  face  is  secondary  to  that  of  the  dress  and 
accessories.  In  the  portrait  by  Mr.  Millais  the 
personal  interest  is  the  first  and  central  one ; 
the  Bweet  eyes  and  expression  of  this  “ dear 
child  of  nature”  (a  phrase  of  Woi’dsworth’s 
which  the  picture  at  once  suggested  to  us), 
appeal  directly  to  our  human  sympathies,  and 
it  is  only  after  doing  justice  to  its  inno- 
cent beauty  that  we  feel  free  to  notice 
the  painting  of  the  dress  and  the  back- 
ground, and  to  discover  how  harmonious  the 
whole  is  without  appearing  in  the  least  as 
if  contrived  to  be  so.  Going  back  to  the  numerical 
order,  we  may  notice  next  (we  are  at  present 
keeping  to  the  portraits)  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond’s 
half-lengthofMiss  Holland, ayoungladyof  marked 
individuality  of  countenance,  simply  attired  in 
a green  dress,  and  holding  a primrose  in  her 
hand.  The  effect  of  the  flower  upon  the  colour- 
effect  of  the  whole  is,  of  course,  very  important, 
but  it  comes  in  quite  naturally  and  in  an 
apparently  unstudied  manner.  The  portrait  of 
Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley,  by  the  same  artiBt,  which 
forms  a pendant  to  this,  is  very  highly  finished, 
but,  to  our  thinking,  many  degrees  below  the 
j other  in  artistio  power.  We  are  next  brought 
up  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  portrait  of  Professor 
Owen,  which  we  are  very  glad  to  see,  if  only  for 
the  reason  that  it  may  Berve  to  efface  the 
memory  of  a very  unfortunate  portrait  of  last 
year,  by  which  the  painter  certainly  did  not  add 
to  his  laurels.  The  Professor  is  painted  in  his 
professorial  gown,  and  seated  in  a large  elabo- 
rately-carved arm-chair,  the  details  of  which,  as 
well  aB  all  the  other  accessories,  are  painted  with 
the  artist’s  usual  force  and  precision.  The  flesh 
tints  of  the  face  Beem  too  oold  and  grey,  but  it 
is  very  forcibly  painted,  and  the  whole  work  is 
a powerful  specimen  of  the  most  realistio  school 
of  portraiture.  Mr.  Herkomer’s  “ Professor 
Ruskin  ” forms  a significant  contrast  to  this.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  being  slightly  painted, 
but  the  character  and  expression  of  the  face 
are  admirably  given,  and  nothing  else  is  allowed 
to  interfere  with  it.  Mr.  Watts’s  “ Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe  ” (the  late)  is  a portrait  of  the 
same  class,  the  painting  of  the  expression  of  a 
countenance  only.  We  might  say  that  Mr.  Hunt’s 
is  an  official  painting,  such  as  might  suitably 
hang  as  a memorial  in  some  public  room  in  which 
the  professorial  office  had  been  exercised  ; the 
portraits  by  Mr.  Herkomer  and  Mr.  Watts 
represent  the  men  rather  than  their  office. 
Mr.  Richmond’s  “Marchioness  of  Lome”  is 
a very  highly  finished  portrait  de  luxe, — 
remarkably  successful  as  an  example  of 
brilliancy  and  high  finish,  without  hardness  or 
artificial  character.  The  dres3  is  very  rich  and 
much  elaborated,  but  that  is  not  out  of  keeping 
in  the  portrait  of  a princess.  Yet  we  are  more 
interested  in  a slighter  half-length  by  the  same 
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artist,  called  merely  “a  sketch,” — a young  lady 
in  a hat,  looking  ronnd  towards  the  spectator  as 
she  passes  across  the  plane  of  the  picture  ; it  is 
full  of  life  and  vivacity.  Mr.  Watts’s  “ Miss 
Yenetia  Bentinck  ” is  interesting  as  au  effort  to 
treat  effectively  a subject  of  a remarkably  blonde 
complexion,  almost  approaching  the  character 
of  an  albino,  who  is  clad  in  a red  dress  which 
supplies  the  warmth  of  colour  wanting  in  the 
complexion.  This  may  be  compared  with  Mr. 
Richmond’s  exactly  opposite  treatment  of  the 
portrait  of  Miss  Holland,  before  referred  to,  in  a 
oool  green  dress.  In  both  the  result  appears  to 
be  obtained  in  a perfectly  natural  and  unforced 
manner,  and  they  stand  as  very  good  examples 
of  special  treatment  suggested  by  special  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  the  sitter.  Mr.  Millais’s 
portrait  of  “ Mrs.  Kate  Perngini  ” (68),  with  her 
back  to  th9  spectator,  and  as  if  walking  away, 
showing  the  face  in  profile  looking  towards  the 
left  shoulder,  is  very  charact*-  ristio  in  every  way. 
The  Reynolds  of  onr  day  resembles  his  great 
prototype  in  this,  among  other  points,  in  the  ex- 
ceedingly varied  manner  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sented his  sitters  ; he  has  given  us  portraits  in 
every  variety  of  attitude  and  movement,  and 
always  in  a manner  suitable  to  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  subject,  and  which  aids  the  expression  of 
the  personal  character  of  each.  Mr.  Poynter’s 
small  full  - length  sketch  of  “ Lady  Wenlock  ” 
is  charming ; there  is  grace,  ease,  and  refine- 
ment in  the  whole  pose,  such  as  it  would 
be  difficult  to  surpass.  Sir  F.  Leighton’s 
“ Mrs.  Algernon  Sartoris  ” is  a very  charm- 
ing half-length  of  a bright  little  “ Woman  in 
White,”  relieved  by  a green  cushion  on  the 
back  of  the  chair ; there  is  a delicate,  fairy-like 
grace  in  this  whioh  is  very  unusual.  In  a very 
different  manner  Mr.  Richmond  exhibits,  in  the 
East  Gallery,  a portrait  with  no  name,  a half- 
length,  very  rich  in  colouring,  of  a lady  seated 
facing  the  spectator,  the  countenance  a little 
foreshortened ; great  part  of  the  charm  is  due 
to  the  sitter,  who  presents  to  us  a most  beautiful 
and  interesting  countenance ; but  the  artist  has 
well  done  his  part  in  so  succes -fully  realising 
such  a face  on  canvas.  Mr.  Whistler  has  a 
portrait  (113)  of  a young  girl,  in  the  same  room, 
not  quite  so  hazy  in  execution  as  some  of  his 
works  whioh  have  provoked  the  wrath  of 
irrepressible  critics,  both  serious  and  comic ; 
but  we  cannot  undertake  to  admire  it : there  is 
character  in  it,  but  it  is  unpleasant  character, 
and  we  would  hope  that  the  artist  has  done 
injustice  t®  the  features  and  expression.  Of 
anything  like  real  flesh  tones  the  painting  is 
quite  innocent.  Mr.  Holl’s  portrait  of  “ ViscoHnt 
Holmesdale,”  gun  in  hand,  in  the  same  room,  is 
a capital  example  of  straightforward,  unaffected, 
and  what  may  be  called,  in  every  Bonse,  manly 
portraiture.  In  some  quarters  there  seems  to 
be  considerable  admiration  for  a large  portrait, 
at  the  top  of  the  room,  of  a large  young  lady, 
by  Mr.  Gregory.  The  painting  reminds  ns  of 
some  of  M.  Taine’s  not  very  delicato  criticisms 
on  the  style  of  English  beauty,  which  would  be 
justified  if  this  were  a fair  type  of  the  English  girl. 
The  artist  has  had  for  a sitter  a young  woman 
m rude  health  and  of  apparently  much  more 
marked  physical  than  intellectual  development, 
and  he  has  intensified  these  characteristics  with 
considerable  power  and  uncompromising  fidelity; 
but  to  our  thinking  the  work  is  too  prosaically 
truthful  to  be  pleasant. 

Of  the  works  of  more  ideal  aim  in  the 
gallery,  we  have  already  mentioned  the  large 
painting  of  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  of  the  Embarka- 
tion of  the  Souls  in  Charon’s  boat.  As  a treat- 
ment of  figures  in  various  attitudes  and  with  a 
great  deal  i f movement,  there  is  much  to 
admire  in  it,  but  it  seems  to  us  too  realistic 
in  detail  for  the  subject.  Charon  is  a striking 
and  powerful  figure,  but  there  is  much 
to  praise  in  the  competition.  An  effort  to 
combine  painting  and  poetry  is  shown  in  Mr. 
Riohmond’8  work  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
“The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins.”  Here,  while 
the  action  of  the  figures  is  perfectly  natural, 
the  scene  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  removed 
from  realism  to  appear  as  what  it  is,  the  trans- 
Iation  of  a>  parable  into  painting.  Tiie  artist 
has  been  fairly  successful  in  contrasting  the 
action  and  demeanour  of  the  two  classes  of 
figures  in  the  scene,  withontdi  viding  them  rigidly 
into  two  separate  groups,  which  would  have  in- 
terfered with  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole  as  a 
composition.  Possibly  oven  further  departure 
from  realism  in  the  architecture  and  accessories 
of  the  soene  would  have  been  desirable  ; and  the 
painting  does  not  make  us  forget  that  alle- 
gory is  difficult  and  dangerous  ground  for  the 


painter,  a consideration  whioh  a good  many 
works  exhibited  year  by  year  in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  have  tended  to  impress  upouus  strongly. 
MisB  Pickering’s  scene  from  the  second  part  of 
Goethe’s  Faust  is  an  example.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  four  lauk,  heavily-draped  female  figures 
who  represent  “ Hunger,  Debt,  Care,  and 
Necessity,”  to  identify  them  respectively  with 
such  ideals;  they  might  mean  anything  else  if 
other  names  were  put  to  them ; and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  attempt  to  individualise  them 
more  strongly  would  probably  have  resulted  in 
something  very  ugly  and  bizarre,  as  painting. 
Still,  the  subject  had  better  have  been  avoided 
unless  the  artist  felt  prepared  to  treat  it  so  that 
its  purport  would  really  be  intelligible  to  the 
eye.  Mr.  Watts’s  “Arcadia”  is  a fine  and 
richly-painted  life-size  figure,  which  suggests 
itself  as  a companion  to  his  “ Daphne,”  though 
hardly  equal  to  that  beautiful  and,  as  we  think, 
central  effort  of  his  genius.  “ Pygmalion’s 
Bride,”  by  the  same  artist,  i3  a bust  of  a phy- 
sically grand-looking  woman,  sufficiently  statu- 
esque and  expressionless  to  answer  to  the  title  ; 
but  we  tire  of  these  beautiful  lifeless  figures, 
“ there  is  no  speculation  in  those  eyes,”  which 
look  straight  out  of  the  picture ; muoh  rather 
would  we  see  a portrait  of  a less  perfectly 
formed  face  in  which  there  was  life  and  cha- 
racter. 

Of  the  landscapes,  which  are  not  numerous, 
the  finest  is  Mr.  Hemy’s  large  and  powerful 
painting  of  “ Oporto,”  from  the  river,  with  its 
mass  of  houses  and  large  buildings  rising,  solid 
and  real  as  they  can  be,  in  the  strong  sunlight. 
Mr.  Herkomer’s  “ The  Gloom  of  Idwal  ” is  a 
fine  mountain  scene,  perhaps  rather  wanting 
proportionate  force  in  the  foreground ; the  gleam 
of  light  on  one  of  the  more  distant  rocks,  which 
just  catches  the  sunlight  over  the  shoulder  of 
the  neighbouring  hill,  is  very  finely  given. 
Mr.  Fisher’s  “ Spring,”  and  Mr.  Lawson’s 
“ Wbarfedale,”  are  both  fine  in  a very  different 
way ; but  both  these  painters  repeat  the  same 
effect  too  muoh  ; we  seem  to  know  these  scenes 
off  by  heart.  Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle  makes  a 
fine  and  powerfully  built  up  landscape  out  of 
“ Whittenham  Clumps,”  with  the  heavy  mass 
of  clouds  hanging  like  ramparts  over  it.  Mr. 
Browning’s  “ Still  Life  ” is  notable  for  an  admi- 
rable and  almost  absolutely  real  brass  pan,  a 
utensil  which  ha9  been  dear  to  many  painters 
possessed  of  realistic  power.  Mr.  Muckley’s 
decorative  panel,  “ Water-Lilies  and  Herons,”  is 
a beautiful  and  effective  work  of  its  class. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  Sir  Noel 
Paton’s  small  work,  entitled  “ The  Adversary,” 
in  other  words,  we  presume,  the  Devil,  an 
attempt  to  convey  an  expression  illustrating  the 
verse  “ where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire 
is  not  quenched  ” ; it  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
ceesul  specimens  we  have  Been  of  a class  of 
subject  to  which  this  artist  has  leaned  a 
good  deal,  and  in  which  he  has  been  more 
successful  than  in  his  larger  works.  We  may 
add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
fully  maintains  its  place  and  justifies  its  exis- 
tence as  the  field  for  the  exhibition  of  art  differ- 
ing more  or  less  in  its  aims  from  the  usual  run 
of  the  Royal  Academy  collection  ; and  than  even 
where  we  doubt  as  to  the  success  or,  artistically 
speaking,  the  desirability  of  those  aims,  it  is 
well  to  have  an  exhibition  whioh  ooutains  bo 
much  to  provoke  thought  and  consideration  as 
to  the  ends  and  objects,  and  sometimes  as  to 
the  limitations,  of  the  art  of  painting. 


THE  PARIS  SALON  OF  1881. 

It  requires  more  patience  than  most  of  us  are 
gifted  with,  and  a wider  charity  than  we  fear 
our  modern  life  promotes,  to  allow  of  our  speak- 
ing with  apparent  moderation  in  our  condemna- 
tion of  this  year’s  exhibition  in  the  Champs 
Elysees. 

Not  even  the  Parisians  themselves,  having,  as 
we  know  them  to  have,  so  much  regard  for  their 
artistic  credit,  can  hope  to  Bmooth  over  by 
friendly  criticism  the  terribly-vulgar  display 
that  on  Sunday  last  was  thrown  open  to  excite 
the  wonder  and  the  ridicule  of  so  many  visitors, 
authorised  and  invited,  who  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  abont  to  enjoy  the  old- 
established  privilege  of  “ varnishing  day,” 
found  themselves  in  the  society  of  smart  people, 
the  numerous  friends  of  the  very  large  Council 
of  the  new  organisation  of  the  Salon. 

This  year,  as  we  have  long  since  stated,  the 
entire  management  of  the  exhibition  has  been 
handed  over  by  the  Government  to  the  artists 


themselves,  who,  in  restricting  the  number  of 
pictures  they  have  exhibited,  have  left  us  all  in 
a mysterious  doubt  as  to  what  kind  of  pictures 
can  have  been  refused. 

That  the  severity  of  our  view  is  the  result  of 
no  foreign  prejudice  is,  we  think,  fully  shown 
by  the  opinion  of  the  well-known  art  critic, 
Albert  Wolff,  who  has  expressed  in  no  mitigated 
terms  his  disappointment  at  this  year’s  Salon. 
“ In  vain  the  Council,”  he  remarks,  “ will  claim 
that  this  year  they  have  received  1,500  pictures 
less  than  last  year.  Three  thousand  pictures 
utterly  wanting  in  interest  do  not  degrade  a 
public  exhibition  any  more  than  do  1,500.  At 
every  step  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  How  works  so 
beneath  nullity  itself  can  have  found  a plaoe 
here  ? It  is  piteous  ! The  Salon  is  composed 
of  about  fifty  first-rate,  a hundred  or  so  tecond- 
rate,  and  two  hundred  merely  interesting  works  ; 
admit  five  hundred  others  for  the  sake  of  en- 
couragement, and  we  reach  a total  of  a thou- 
sand. The  rest  do  not  exist,  and  belong  to  no 
species  of  art.  It  is  a pity  ; for,  with  a thousand 
pictures,  a first-rate  exhibition  might  have  been 
got  up.  There  is  no  school  in  the  world,” 
modestly  remarks  our  French  critic,  " which 
counts  so  large  a number  of  men  of  talent  in  all 
the  branches  of  art  as  ours.  Why  couple  them 
every  year  with  what  is  lowest,  most  ridioulous, 
and  useless  in  painting  ? Where  is  the  man 
with  the  iron  hand  who  will  definitely  raise  the 
annual  exhibition  * for  the  dignity  of  the  arts,’  as 
M.  Guillaume  has  promised  in  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Artists’  Committee  ? ” 

There  appears  in  Paris  no  disposition  such  as 
exists  in  London  to  regard  artists,  as  a class, 
deficient  in  a knowledge  of  business,  and  this 
year  in  Paris  that  u eful  knowledge  which 
French  artists  certainly  possess  in  a very  high 
degree  has  been  manifested  with  the  prospect 
of  results  the  end  of  which  it  is  only  those  well 
acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  artistic  busi- 
neF8  who  can  foresee. 

There  certainly  exists  in  Paris  just  now  a 
very  large  class  of  fortunate  individuals  who 
have  but  recently  been  placed  by  oircumstances 
in  a position  to  embark  in  the  engrossing  and 
expensive  task  of  furnishing  and  adorning  their 
newly- acquired  “flats”  or  mansions, — happy 
innocent  people  who,  having  secured  a Bplendid 
place  whereon  to  rest  their  wearied  limbs,  have 
now  to  look  about  them  to  make  their  homes 
more  magnificent  than  the  palaces  of  the  dis- 
gusted nobles,  who  characteristically  console 
themselves  with  their  own  old  comfortable  sur- 
roundings at  a distance,  and  the  still  more 
substantial  ease  of  sound  investments. 

Year  by  year  we  see  at  the  Salon  a fresh 
series  of  well-designed,  well-drawn,  and  skilfully- 
painted  pictures,  the  general  effect  of  which,  at 
first  sight,  appears  very  little  different  from  the 
pictures  of  former  exhibitions,  and  reminding  us 
again  and  again  of  well-known  and  familiar 
motives,  and  in  many  instances  venerated 
examples,  j ust  as  we  as  readily  or  more  readily 
detect  the  vulgar,  and  quite  as  often  the  simply 
miserable  imitation  of  the  last  popular  painter’s 
work. 

Which  of  us  can  say  who  is  to  blame  for 
the  extraordinary  position  of  degradation 
that  French  art,  — as  it  is  now  represented 
at  the  Salon,  — has  arrived  at  ? However 
unwilling  seriously  - minded  people  who  re- 
gard art  as  a question  not  in  their  way  may 
be  to  bestow  muoh  thought  on  the  subject, 
it  has  surely  become  a sufficiently  important 
question  fur  serious  refleotion,  how,  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  prosperity  and  with  encouragements 
and  rewards  for  the  artists,  greater  than  at  any 
other  period  of  history,  the  Frenoh  artists  of 
to-day  are  without  doubt  becoming,  if  they  have 
not  already  become,  merely  impatient  indecorous 
seekers  for  gain,  and  utterly  deficient  as  in- 
dustrious workmen,  in  a proper  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  labour  that  in  justioe  they  should  give 
a9  an  equivalent  for  their  hire. 

There  are  people  in  Paris, — and  people  in  Paris 
have  a way  of  thinking  that  they  know  every- 
thing,— who  tell  you  that  the  unquestioned 
vulgarity  and  poverty  of  skill  displayed  in  this 
year’s  Salon  are  owing  to  what  may  be  hoped 
to  be  the  culmination  of  the  “protective” 
system,  that  is,  the  influence  of  the  “ masters,” 
whose  interest  it  is  to  watch  over  and  protect 
their  pupils  ; and  ctrtainly  this  is  not  unlikely  to 
be  the  case,  and  the  cause  of  the  imitative  art 
that  we  see  exhibited.  It  is  perhaps  too  muoh 
to  say.  as  some  do,  that  the  masters  are  very 
little  better  than  their  pupils,  many  of  whom 
in  time, — in  a very  ehort  time,  too,  in  France, — 
are  to  form  a'eliers  of  their  own,  out  of  which  are 
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to  ppriDg  innumerable  artists  to  furnish  future 
Salons  with  similar  delectable  work  suoh  as  this 
year  we  are  regaled  with. 

In  these  early  hours  of  the  exhibition  it  is 
difficult,  from  what  we  have  seen  or  heard,  to 
imagine  the  possibility  of  a second  year’s  trial 
being  permitted  under  such  conditions  as  have 
brought  together  a collection  of  pictures  so  un- 
worthy our  esteem  or  consideration  as  the  2,448 
canvasses  that  are  now  being  exhibited  at  the 
Paris  Salon. 

There  must  be  not  a few  distinguished  French 
artists  who  are  now  exhibitors  at  the  Salon,  who, 


THE  FORTH  BRIDGE,  AND  ITS 
ARCHITECT. 

The  fate  of  the  Tay  Bridge  had  the  effeot  of 
directing  public  attention  to  the  design,  known 
to  be  in  course  of  carrying  out,  for  the  erection 
of  a still  bolder  viaduct  over  the  estuary  of  the 
Forth  ; but  the  more  curiosity  was  felt  on  this 
Bubject,  the  greater  appears  to  have  been  the 
care  exeroised  to  prevent  any  particulars  from 
beooming  known.  The  usual  and  legitimate 
sources  of  information  were  carefully  dosed 
At  last  it  became  known  that  the  project  was 


should  think,  must  be  almost  disgusted  at  adjourned  sine  die,  and  then,.  of  course,  it 


seeing  their  work  in  society  so  uncongenial, 
especially  as  this  year  is  so  frequently  to  be 
observed,  in  company  with  cruel  imitations 
of  the  popular  style,  the  followers  and  imitators 
of  the  last  favourite  picture  never  failing,  by 
their  exaggeration,  to  make  known  to  the  public 
the  weakest  parts  of  the  master’s  hardly- 
acquired  methods  and  management  of  his  art. 
We  remember  poor  Mason  saying,  on  finding  so 
many  painters  imitating  him,  that  it  was  too 
bad  of  his  brethren  to  copy  his  ideas  when  he 
was  conscious  of  possessing  so  few,  and  had  so 
much  difficulty  in  making  "use  of  the  few  he 
thought  he  possessed  ; but  here  in  Paris  one 
popular  painter,  one  successful  and  “palpable 
hit”  at  the  Salon,  or  with  the  photographist, 
makes  fifty  followers  with  whoee  work  we 
become  almost  as  familiar  as  with  the  master’s, 
until  the  original,  seldom  too  strong,  and  rarely 
healthy,  sinks  in  our  estimation,  overwhelmed 
by  the  weight  of  gross  matter  it  has  created. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  very  largeness  of 
the  rewards,  and  the  fascination  offered  by 
artistic  success  in  Paris,  may  have  beoome  the 
great  cause  of  so  much  degeneracy  among  the 
young  painters,  who  appear  altogether  to  have 
lost  their  simplicity,  and  certainly  to  have 
given  up  their  love  of  work  for  work’s  sake. 

And  where  is  all  this  careless  art  to  end,  and 
especially,  we  ask  ourselves,  where  are  all  these 
thoughtless  pictures  to  go  ? Can  it  be  possible 
that  the  immediate  destination  of  so  many  bad 
paintings  is  likely  to  be  the  United  States  of 
America  ? If  so,  our  prosperous  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  must  look  out  within 
the  remaining  short  years  of  this  century  for 
another  Trollope  to  point  to,  and  to  exaggerate 
some  of  their  peculiar  social  habits,  such  as  that 
distinguished  lady,  the  mother  of  still  more 
distinguished  writers,  pointed  out,  now  nearly 
fifty  years  since,  to  the  amazement  of  many,  and 
the  amusement  of  a few  of  our  American  cousins 

Paris. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Eastern  Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots. — We 


understand  that  nine  sets  of  designs  for  the  en- 


largement of  the  Asylum  have  been  sent  in, 
under  the  following  mottoes  : — “ Quid,”  “ Po- 


testas,”  “ Sympathy,”  “ Experience,”  “ Ways 
and  Means,”  “ Spero,”  “ S.  F.,”  “ Orandum  est 
ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,”  “ Camulo- 
dunum.” 

Carlisle  Grammar  School. — A meeting  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Carlisle  Grammar  Sohool 
was  held  in  Carlisle,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. The  chief  business  was  the  selec- 
tion of  a set  of  plans  for  the  new  school 
buildings.  After  examination,  the  Governors 
unanimously  selected  for  the  first  premium  of 
1001.  the  planB  of  Messrs.  Hetherington  & Oliver, 
under  the  motto  “ Health  ” ; and  for  the  second 
premium  of  501.  those  of  Mr.  R.  Robson,  of 
London.  Messrs.  Hetherington  & Oliver  have 
received  directions  to  prepare  working  drawings 
and  specifications,  and  a Building  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Maclnnes,  Canon 
Prescott,  and  Mr.  Milburn,  has  been  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  architects,  with  power  to 
modify  the  plans  where  it  is  found  desirable, 
and  to  take  in  tenders  for  submission  to  the 
Governors.  The  purchase  of  the  site  has  been 
completed  for  the  sum  of  3,2501. 


Rifle  Practice  in  the  Army. — Mr.  Cave 
Thomas  has  proposed  that  a military  camp 
should  either  precede  or  succeed  that  of  the 
volunteers  at  Wimbledon,  and  that  the  best 
shots  from  the  different  regiments  should  be 
annually  sent  to  it  to  compete  for  prizes.  This 
would  not  only  add  an  interest  to  life  in  the 
ranks,  but  very  soon  produce  that  general 
efficiency  with  the  rifle  which  is  so  desirable. 
Recent  circumstances  have  made  it  quite  clear 
that  some  such  step  is  necessary  to  make  our 
soldiers  marksmen. 


was  said  that  it  was  useless  to  inquire  into  its 
details. 

The  memoir  of  Sir  Thomas  Bouch,  which  has 
just  appeared  in  the  sixty-third  volume  of  the 
Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  has  given  some  of  the  long- 
deBired  information  as  to  the  Forth  Bridge,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  has  described  other  works 
planned  and  executed  by  the  energetic  engineer 
whose  career  came  to  so  melancholy  a dose. 
In  1864,  plans  were  lodged  for  the  Glasgow 
and  North  British  Railway,  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  cross  the  estuary  of  the  Forth  by  a 
fixed  bridge,  three  miles  long.  It  was  to  extend 
from  the  southern  bank  to  a point  called  the 
Stacks,  about  a mile  above  Charleston  on  the 
Fife  shore.  The  piers  were  to  consist  of 
wrought-iron  cylinders,  supported  on  a wide 
base  on  the  silt  bottom  of  the  river.  The 
bridge  was  to  be  125  ft.  above  high-water  level, 
and  five  of  its  spans,  crossing  the  fair  way  of 
the  river,  were  to  be  of  500  ft.  span  eaoh. 

An  experimental  pier  was  prepared  and  partly 
sunk  in  its  place,  and  attracted  much  attention 
among  professional  men  at  the  time.  After 
considerable  progress  had  been  made,  the  pro- 
ject was  abandoned,  on  the  failure  of  Mr. 
Hodgson’s  policy  as  Chairman  of  the  North 
British  Railway.  In  1873,  however,  Mr.  Bouch 
projected  a work  of  a much  bolder  kind.  He 
removed  the  point  of  orossing  to  Queensferry, 
where  the  width  was  muoh  reduced,  but  the 
depth  much  increased.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  position  of  the  island  of  Inchgarvie,  which 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  estuary,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a central  pier,  the  engineer  proposed  to 
cross  the  deep-water  channels  on  either  side  by 
two  spans  of  1,600  ft.  each,  at  an  elevation  of 
150  ft.  above  high-water  level.  The  piers  were 
to  be  formed  of  iron  columns,  strongly  braced, 
and  the  height  of  each  from  the  foundation  was 
600  ft.  Each  span  was  to  be  supported  by 
suspensioD-ohains,  having  a deflection  of  375  ft., 
strong  lattice  girders  forming  the  support  of  the 
roadway. 

The  directors  of  the  several  railway  com- 
panies interested  in  obtaining  a bridge  over  the 
Forth  consulted  a committee  composed  of  Sir 
John  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  Mr.  G.  P. 
Bidder,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Harrison.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  theBe  engineers,  an  elaborate  analysis  of 
the  design  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow  and 
Dr.  W.  Pole,  assisted  on  some  points  by  the 
Astronomer  Royal.  On  the  30th  of  Jane,  1873, 
these  gentlemen  sent  in  their  report,  after  ex- 
amining which  the  four  referees  above-named 
reported  -. — “ It  affords  us  great  satisfaction  to 
be  able  to  give  our  sanction  to  a work  of  so  im- 
posing a character,  and  to  express  our  high 
approval  of  the  skill,  soientifio  research,  and 
practical  knowledge  which  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  elaboration  of  this  interesting 
work.” 

On  a testimony  of  this  unequivocal  nature  a 
company  was  formed,  in  1878;  the  contracts  for 
the  Forth  Bridge  were  let,  and  on  the  30th  of 
September  in  that  year  the  work  was  com- 
menced. The  fate  of  the  Tay  Bridge,  on  the 
28th  of  December,  1879,  alarmed  the  directors. 
The  Board  of  Trade  were  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  their  own  responsibility  was  likely  to  be- 
come serious,  and  they  made  large  demands  of 
security ; and  the  Forth  Bridge  Company  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  undertaking,  or  to  wait 
for  a more  convenient  season  for  its  prosecution. 

It  is  a matter  profoundly  affecting  the  credit 
of  the  engineering  profession  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  the  unhesitating  appi’oval  of  the 
Forth  Bridge  by  a committee  of  four  engineers 
should  be  either  justified  or  retracted.  It  will 
be  remembered  that,  with  regard  to  the  Tay 
Bridge,  Sir  Thomas  Bouch  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  seeking  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
same  engineers.  It  not  only  was  proved  by  the 
logic  of  fact,  but  was  clearly  to  be  read  between 
the  lines  of  the  evidence,  that  proper  allowances 
for  the  possible  fury  of  the  wind  had  not  been 


made  in  this  structure.  But  while  the  engineer 
of  the  bridge  was,  no  doubt,  directly  responsible 
in  this  matter,  it  was  too  much  left  out  of  sight 
that  he  was  not  solely  responsible.  It  may 
even  be  questioned,  considering  his  large  occu- 
pation, and  the  eminence  of  the  men  whose 
advice  he  sought,  and  followed,  as  to  the  pro- 
vision to  be  made  against  wind,  whether  ho 
should  have  been  considered  as  principally 
responsible.  There  is  an  unpleasant  aspect  of 
the  matter.  The  public  would  have  been  better 
satisfied  if  all  those  who  planned,  investigated, 
sanctioned,  and  approved  the  designs  of  those 
two  great  estuary  bridges  had  taken  their  fair 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  disaster,  and  not 
left  Sir  Thomas  Bouch  to  be  crushed  by  the 
weight  that  they  ought  to  have  shared  with  him. 
Especially  has  the  public  a right  to  expect 
from  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  some 
scientific  information  as  to  the  provisions  proper 
to  be  made  to  resist  both  the  fury  of  the  wind 
and  the  shocks  of  the  ice  in  all  railway  bridges, 
as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  structures  proved  by  the  event  to 
be  totally  unsafe  have  been  designed  by  engi- 
neers, sanctioned  by  Parliament,  built  by  con- 
tractors, examined  and  passed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  overthrown  by  the  ordinary  action 
of  a Scottish  winter. 

On  the  29th  ultimo,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  C. 
Forster,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  to  con- 
sider, in  Committee,  on  May  2,  the  repayment 
of  the  money  deposited  as  security  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Forth  Bridge  Railway.  This  i 
marks  the  final  abandonment  of  the  scheme. 


FORTHCOMING  FOREIGN  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  patent  and  trade-mark  exhibition  which  i 
was  opened  on  May  1,  at  Frankfurt-on-the-  - 
Main,  will  be  open  until  the  end  of  September,  , 
and  includes,  besides,  exhibitions  of  balneology,  , 
horticulture,  art,  and  local  industry.  The  ; 
participation  of  German  exhibitors  is  very  / 
large,  and  many  Austrian  firms  have  also  : 
entered.  The  managing  committee  is  publish- 
ing an  Exhibition  Gazette,  which  appears  j 
twice  a week,  and  some  numbers  of  which  are  > 
in  our  hands.  The  first  number  contains  a i 
ground-plan  and  description  of  the  exhibition,  , 
as  well  as  a remarkable  article  on  the  value  e 
and  utilisation  of  patents  of  invention.  The  : 
exhibition  ocoupies  an  area  of  55  acres,  one- 
fourth  of  which  is  covered  by  buildings. 

, An  industrial  and  fine-art  exhibition,  similar  r 
to  the  exhibition  held  last  year  at  Diisseldorf,  , 
and  whioh  attracted  so  many  visitors  from  i 
England,  will  be  opened  on  May  15  at  Stuttgart,  , 
the  capital  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  the  centre  of  1 
the  jewellery  and  fancy  trades  of  Southern  a 
Germany.  Formerly  the  jewellery  manufac-  ■ 
tured  in  the  South  of  Germany  used  to  be  of  I 
the  worst  and  flimsiest  description  ; but  it  may  j 
not  be  generally  known  that,  with  the  aid  of  i 
schools  of  art  and  technical  colleges,  the  quality  5 
and  workmanship  has  been  raised  to  such  a high  t 
standard  that,  at  the  present  day,  it  competes  i 
successfully  with  the  best  English'and  French  t 
goods,  not  only  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  I 
also  in  England,  our  colonies,  and  in  South  t 
America.  The  display  in  this  branch  is  expected  c 
to  be  the  best  and  most  complete  ever  shown  in  t 
Germany.  Next  in  interest  will  be  the  exhibits  1 
of  the  numerous  manufactories  of  real  plate,  1 
plated  wares,  fanoy  ornaments,  brass  and  bronze  < 
articles,  which  are  produced  in  the  best  Mediaeval  1 
and  Renaissance  patterns ; glass  ware,  art 
pottery,  and  the  exhibits  of  the  numerous  ; 
manufacturers  of  high-class  musical  instruments.  ■ 
There  are  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stuttgart  • 
several  large  establishments  for  the  construction  1 
of  agricultural  machinery,  railway  rolling  stock, ; 
engines  and  carriages,  and  a good  many  spinning- ; 
mills,  all  of  which  will  exhibit.  This  exhibition 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Englishmen. 

In  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia  an  indus- : 
trial  exhibition  will  be  held  from  May  15  to. 
October  1. 

A special  exhibition  of  machinery,  tools,  and 
materials,  for  smiths,  will  be  held  at  Hanover: 
between  May  27th  to  30th,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Odeon  of  that  city. 

A building  exhibition  will  be  held  at  Bruns- 
wick from  July  1st  to  October  lBt  of  this  year.. 
May  1st  was  the  last  day  for  entries;  June  15th: 
is  that  for  the  delivery  of  exhibits. 

A linen  exhibition  and  fair  will  be  held  at: 
Kesmark,  Hungary,  from  July  15th  to  17th. 

mi,,  i- : u : i. : „ .-ill  tovf.iln  mfiTinfftn., 


The  exhibition  will  comprise  textile  manufac- 
tures, machinery,  and  implements,  or  improve- 
ments therein,  for  the  preparation  or  manufac- 
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ture  of  flax,  as  well  as  looms  and  weaving 
machinery  and  implements ; also  works  refer- 
ring to  the  preparation  of  flax  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  linen.  Applications,  in  duplicate,  were 
to  reach  Herr  Paul  Keler,  advocate,  Kesmark, 
the  president  of  the  exhibition,  by  May  1st. 
Obieots  for  exhibition  must  arrive  by  June 
15th. 

Enough  has  already  been  printed  about  the 
electrical  exhibition,  or  rather  International 
Exhibition  of  Electricity,  to  be  opened  on 
August  1st,  at  Paris,  so  that  we  need  merely 
record  it  here. 

The  exhibition  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
products  at  Eger  (Bohemia),  together  with  an 
exhibition  of  objects  of  art  industry,  is  in- 
tended in  the  first  place  for  North-western 
Bohemia,  but  other  Austrian  as  well  as  foreign 
exhibitors  will  be  permitted  to  send  in.  The 
exhibition  inoludes  raw  materials  and  industrial 
produots,  and  is  to  last  from  August  18  to  30, 
bat  that  term  will  probably  be  extended. 
Applications  for  admission  must  be  addressed 
to  the  Ausstellungs  - Comite  der  Handels -und 
Gewerbekammer,  Eger,  and  must  be  received 
by  May  30. 

An  international  exhibition  of  machinery  will 
take  place  at  Altona  in  August. 

A general  industrial  and  horticultural  exhibi- 
tion will  open  on  August  25  at  Colberg  (Pome- 
rania). It  will  close  on  September  7. 

A permanent  art  and  industrial  exhibition  is 
to  be  opened  this  year,  at  Weimar.  An  indus- 
trial exhibition  will  also  be  held  at  Halle, 
Saxony. 

A general  Scandinavian  industrial  exhibition 
is  to  be  organised  this  year  at  Stockholm. 

In  Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  an  exhibition  for  the  South  American 
continent  will  be  opened  on  October  lBt  of  this 
year,  to  which  all  nations  are  invited.  That 
exhibition  was  to  have  taken  place  in  1880,  but, 
on  acoount  of  the  war,  had  to  be  postponed.  It 
is  expected  that  European  countries  will  parti- 
cipate largely,  for  it  is  the  question  of  gaining 
or  keeping  the  market  of  a country  the 
industry  of  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

At  Niirnberg  a Bavarian  national  industrial 
exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  1882. 

A Swiss  industrial  exhibition  is  to  take  place 
in  1883,  at  Zurich.  It  is  the  intention  to  en- 
large this  exhibition  to  an  international  one; 
but,  as  Switzerland  has  no  law  protecting  inven- 
tions, this  project  will  probably  fall  to  the 
ground. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  international  exhibi- 
tion in  March,  1883,  at  Teheran.  The  Shah  is 
said  to  be  in  favour  of  the  scheme. 

The  holding  of  an  international  exhibition  in 
1883  at  New  York  appears  to  be  assured,  the 
exhibition  commission,  presided  over  by  ex- 
President  Grant,  having  issued  invitations  for 
subscriptions  to  raise  the  required  sum  of  four 
million  dollars.  It  is  proposed  to  utilise  the  old 
Philadelphia  (1876)  exhibition  building,  and  to 
oarry  it  to  New  York. 

The  proposed  international  exhibition  to  be 
held  at  Rome  will  most  probably  take  place 
in  1883.  Committees  have  been  formed  in  all 
the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  and  an  estimate 
has  been  obtaiued.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
outlay  will  be  fifty  million  francs,  of  which  ten 
will  be  covered  by  a national  subscription,  four- 
teen by  entrance-fees,  eight  by  a lottery,  one  by 
rent.  Of  the  remainder,  five  millions,  it  is 
calculated,  will  be  realised  by  the  sale  of  the 
old  material ; eight  will  be  contributed  by  the 
Government;  two  millions  and  a ha'f  by  the 
City  of  Rome,  and  one  million  and  a half  by  the 
provinoe  of  Rome. 

In  connexion  with  the  permanent  building 
exhibition  in  Berlin,  whioh  has  been  open  Binoe 
1876,  in  the  “ House”  of  the  Berlia  Society  of 
Architects,  a permanent  patent  exhibition  is  to 
be  arranged,  in  whioh  all  inventions  patented  in 
the  German  Empire  will  find  a place.  The  aim 
in  organising  this  exhibition  has  been  to  afford 
iuventors  an  opportunity,  without  incurring 
heavy  expense,  of  bringing  their  inventions 
before  the  public,  and  thus  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion  of  interested  persons  to  the  matter.  The 
exhibition  is  likewise  to  afford  manufacturers  an 
opportunity  of  selecting  patents.  The  exhibition 
will  be  arranged  in  the  hall  of  the  Architects’ 
House  (Wilhelmstrasse,  92),  and  it  is  not  intended 
at  present  to  reoeive  large  machinery  and  to  show 
it  at  work.  Only  moiels  will,  in  such  cases,  be 
admitted.  The  charge  for  space  will  be  11.  per 
square  mbtre  for  three  months.  Foreign  and 
German  publications  dealing  with  patents  may 
also  be  exhibited. 


THE  LAW  OP  LIGHT:  A RECENT  DE- 
CISION AND  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 

INSTITUTE. 

Whatever  may  be  the  practio&l  result  of 
the  labours  of  the  recently-appointed  committee 
of  the  Institute  on  the  law  of  light,  the  report  of 
a lately-decided  case  renders  it  advisable  to  call 
our  readers’  attention  to  the  subject,  as  we  have 
done  from  time  to  time,  whenever  an  important 
decision  on  this  question  has  found  a place  in  the 
regular  legal  publications.  The  case  to  which 
we  refer  is  that  of  Allen  v.  Taylor,  50  Law 
Journal  Reports,  Chancery  Division,  p.  178,  re- 
ported too  late  to  find  a place  in  the  recently- 
published  “Digest  of  the  Law  of  Light.”* 
But  this  deoision  has  not  made  any  alteration 
ia  the  law,  and  it  only  reiterates  and  makes 
clearer  what  every  one  who  has  closely  studied 
this  question  already  knew.  Still  it  shows  that 
litigation  will  take  plaoe  upon  points  which 
should  be  perfectly  clear,  and  the  case,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  passed  over  without  notice. 
The  main  principle  of  law  is  laid  down  in  the 
“Digest  of  Light”  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  in  the  first  part  of  Article  5 (p.  9),  in 
these  words,  “ The  graut  of  a tenement  carries 
with  it  the  right  to  the  light  over  a servient 
tenement  in  the  possession  of  the  grantor,  and 
is  enforceable  against  him  and  his  assigns.” 
No  one  who  is  not  a lawyer  can  find  any 
difficulty  in  understanding  this  statement,  and 
the  illustrations  which  follow  make  it  per- 
fectly plain.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  facts 
of  this  case  of  Allen  v.  Taylor.  A man  died  in 
1863  possessed  of  a piece  of  land  with  two 
houses  on  it,  and  of  an  adjoining  piece  of  land 
without  houses.  One  of  these  houses  had 
ancient  (though  that  is  immaterial)  windows 
overlooking  the  piece  of  land.  The  three 
trustees  in  whom  the  testator’s  property 
vested  sold  these  two  properties  by  deeds 
executed  on  the  same  day,  the  part  in  land  and 
houses  to  one  of  the  trustees,  and  the  part 
ia  land  alone  to  another  of  the  trustees,  as  they 
were  empowered  by  the  testator’s  will  to  do, 
and  then  he  in  whom  the  land  was  vested  began 
to  build,  so  as  to  blook  up  the  ancient  lights. 
Now,  taking  the  principle  of  law  as  previously 
stated,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  there  could  only  be 
one  result  to  such  a case  as  this,  assuming,  of 
course,  that  there  was  a substantial  deprivation 
of  light,  namely,  the  suocess  of  the  plaintiff. 
“ The  particular  oase  before  me,”  said  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  “ is  one  of  the  strongest  cases  of 
this  kind  (namely,  that  if  any  right  to  light  is 
to  be  reserved,  it  must  be  expressly  reserved  in 
the  grant)  whioh  I ever  saw.”  Therefore,  we 
have  the  principle  that  a man  cannot  derogate 
from  his  own  grant,  and,  as  stated  before,  that 
a grant  of  a tenement  carries  with  it  the  right 
to  the  light  over  a servient  tenement,  first  of 
all,  when  a man  who  possesses  a house  and  land 
grants  the  house  first, and  secondly  when  he  grants 
the  house  and  the  land  contemporaneously. 
And  we  have  also  this  principle  of  non- deroga- 
tion in  a third  form,  namely,  when  a man 
grants  land  reserving  to  himself  the  houses.  Here 
“ the  grant  of  the  tenement  gives  the  grantee 
the  right  to  prevent  the  light  from  accruing  to 
such  building.”  Therefore,  we  hope  that  the 
public  will  see  that,  on  this  point  at  least,  the 
law  of  light  is  clear. 

And  this  suggests  to  us  some  further  re- 
marks on  this  question  of  the  law  of  light 
which  is  now  attracting  some  extra  attention 
from  the  action  of  the  Institute.  “ It  is  sug- 
gested,” said  Mr.  Roger  Smith  in  the  paper, 
which  he  recently  read  before  the  Institute, 
“ that  some  provision  Bhould  be  made  for  de- 
fining by  sechedule,  or  by  means  of  rules  to  be 
framed  by  the  judges  or  vice-chanoellors,  the 
rights  that  are  possessed  by  the  owners  of  ancient 
lights.”  We  very  much  hope  that  the  committee 
will  make  no  such  utopian  suggestion  as  that  the 
judges  should  frame  rules  on  the  law  of  light. 
The  judges  are  not  legislators,  and  if  any  such 
proposition  were  made  it  would  only  make  the 
whole  report  ridiculous.  Next,  we  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  main 
principles  of  the  law  of  light.  The  decisions  of 
the  courts,  and  especially  of  the  present  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  have  from  time  to  time  in  recent 
years  made  the  law  clearer  and  clearer,  and 
in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  principles 
of  this  brauoh  of  our  law  have  been  very 
much  elucidated.  In  all  litigation  on  this  sub- 
ject there  is,  it  is  true,  much  uncertainty,  but 

* A Digest  of  the  Law  of  Light.  By  E.  S.  Roscoe,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  Hon.  Assoc.,  K.I.B.A.  Reeves  & Turner, 
Chancery-lane. 


that  uncertainty  is  inseparable  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  because  no  one  off-hand  can  pos- 
sibly say  whether  a right  has  or  has  not  been 
substantially  infringed.  And  we  do  not  for  one 
moment  believe  that  any  change  can  prevent 
persons  bringing  actions,  and  often  unfounded 
actions,  for  deprivation  of  light  in  London  and  the 
large  provincial  towns,  except  under  some  general 
rule  that  the  height  of  buildings  and  the  width 
of  street  must  correspond,  and  by  abrogating 
wholly  the  existing  law  that  a man  has  a right 
to  a reasonable  amount  of  light  without  regard 
to  any  scientific  rules  or  formulas.  As  regards 
the  question  of  prescription,  the  general  tendency 
of  legislation  is  clearly  adverse  to  the  contention 
of  those  who  consider  that  rights  by  prescription 
are  gained  too  easily.  It  ia  only  recently  that 
the  title  to  land  by  prescription  has  been  made 
more  easy  by  lessening  the  statutory  period  for 
the  reoovery  of  land  under  the  Real  Property 
Limitation  Act,  1874.  Broadly  speaking,  if  a 
man  without  a title  can  remain  in  possession  of 
land  for  twelve  years,  he  has  now  a title  to  it 
instead  of  having  to  be  in  possession  for  twenty, 
as  under  the  previous  Act.  And,  if  you  give  a 
man  this  facility  to  keep  land  which  is  not 
justly  (so  to  speak)  his,  it  is  pretty  obvious  that 
the  Legislature  is  not  very  likely  to  go  baokand 
go  against  the  modern  current  by  making  the 
prescriptive  period  longer  by  which  to  obtain  a 
title  to  light.  Wo  do  not,  in  fact,  see  that  there 
is  any  middle  way  in  this  matter.  The  law  as 
to  the  right  to  light  must  exist  as  now — and  we 
should  like  to  see  evidence  largely  taken  as  to 
the  benefits  or  disadvantages  of  the  present 
system, — or  it  must  be  abrogated  altogether, — 
at  least  so  far  as  not  to  allow  rights  only 
maturing  but  not  yet  perfected  to  become 
solid.  Whether  it  is  possible  or  likely  that 
the  law  should  be  wholly  repealed  can,  of 
course,  only  bo  a matter  of  conjecture ; our 
own  impression  is  that  the  idea  of  a right  to 
light  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  has  been  too  long  a 
part  of  our  jurisprudence,  to  make  such  repeal 
possible,  and  that  it  could  never  have  any  strong 
public  feeling  in  its  favour.  Theoretically  we 
regard  the  right  to  light  as  one  which  would 
be  better  repealed.  In  many  cases,  when 
any  dispute  arises,  the  only  result  is  to 
enable  the  possessor  to  put  some  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  not  to  preserve  to  him  the  use  of 
the  light  for  purposes  of  health  or  trade  ; and, 
that  being  so,  it  would  seem  to  be  advisable  that 
it  should  not  exist.  But,  as  we  are  not  thinking 
of  “legislating  for  Saturn  or  Jupiter,”  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  law  will  remain  as  it  now 

is,  and  that  we  shall  see  no  change  in  regard  to 

it.  No  doubt,  we  shall  have  an  interesting  report 
from  the  recently-appointed  committee,  bnt 
that  we  shall  have  any  real  radical  change, — wo 
use  the  word  in  its  true  sense, — proposed,  we  do 
not  think  at  all  probable.  Mr.  Locock  Webb’s 
views  on  the  subjeot  are  conservative,  as  wo 
know  from  his  speeohos  and  papers  on  this 
subject;  probably  the  views  of  the  other 
lawyers  are  of  the  same  complexion,  and  they 
are  likely  to  have  much  weight  on  a legal 
subjeot  such  as  this.  The  net  result  of  the 
labours  of  the  committee,  which  we  look  for- 
ward to,  is,  some  months  henoe,  another 
interesting  evening’s  discussion  on  the  law  of 
light  apropos  of  the  report. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  ISLE  OF 
WIGHT. 

Dr.  Ballard,  on  the  part  of  the  Looal  Govern- 
ment Board,  has  made  an  elaborate  report  on  the 
Sanitary  Condition  and  Administration  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  to  which  the  local  authorities 
must  give  immediate  and  most  serious  considera- 
tion if  they  desire  to  preserve  the  reputation 
of  their  island  as  a health-giving  resort.  We 
quote  a few  paragraphs  here  and  there  to  justify 
this  assertion  : — 

Urban  Sanitary  District  of  TFest  Cowes. — 
“ There  is  no  ventilation  of  the  sewers  at  the 
heads  of  the  outfall  pipes,  nor  any  worth  speak- 
ing of  in  the  course  of  the  sewers  ; so  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  roadside  gullies  for  the  surface 
water,  whioh  is  carried  into  the  sewers,  are  all 
trapped,  the  chief  escape  for  sewer-air,  generated 
in  the  sewers  themselves,  is  at  the  various  inlets 
of  drains  in  and  about  the  houses.  The  danger 
of  this  state  of  things  is  enhanced  by  the 
pressure  of  water  entering  the  outlet-pipes  at 
each  rise  of  the  tide.  I myself  experienced  dis- 
comfort from  stinks  arising  from  the  gully 
i openings  in  the  streets,  and  I heard  from  various 
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inhabitants  several  complaints  of  the  same 
nuisance.  This  would  be  obviated  by  such  free 
openings  as  would  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
sewer  air,  and  by  keeping  all  inlets  in  a olean 
state.  The  Bewers  are  never  flushed  (trapped 
though  they  were),  although  the  medical  officer 
of  health  has  more  than  once  urged  this  practice 
upon  the  Local  Board. 

In  the  newer  parts  of  the  town  the  houses  are 
connected  with  the  sewers  by  means  of  pipe- 
drains.  and  the  surveyor  tells  me  that  he 
believes  that  the  house-drains  in  the  older  parts 
are  mostly  constructed  with  glazed  pipes.  But 
certainly  some  (probably  many)  of  the  house- 
drains  in  the  older  parts  are  constructed  of 
brick,  and  some  such,  destroyed  more  or  less  by 
rats,  have  been  reported  by  the  medical  officer 
of  health ; and  one  thus  riddled  with  rat-holes 
was  seen  by  myself.  Very  few,  indeed,  of  the 
house-drains  are  ventilated, — even  in  the  b9st 
class  of  houses.  Water-olosets  are  in  universal  use 
in  the  town  ; where  situated, — as  they  are  in  the 
best  houses, — within  the  houses  themselves,  they 
are  supplied  by  water  from  a cistern  ; elsewhere 
they  either  have  no  water  laid  on  to  them,  or  the 
water  is  (in  a few  instances)  supplied  by  a pipe 
direct  from  the  town  mains.” 

“ Since  187 J.  the  town  has  been  considerably 
extended  by  the  ereotion  of  new  residential 
buildings,  but  inasmuch  as  there  have  been  no 
building  byolaws  in  operation  here  up  to  the 
time  of  my  inspection  (although  certain  byelaws 
have  recently  been  sanctioned),  these  houses 
have  been  erected  without  any  supervision  by 
the  Local  Board. 

The  chief  increase  has  been  of  houses  rated 
between  101  and  20 1.,  and  the  next  largest 
increase  has  been  of  houses  rated  between  201. 
and  401 

Some  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  poor  I 
found  in  a sadly  neglected  condition,  dirty  and 
dilapidated  in  Buch  a way  as  to  set  domestic 
cleanliness  at  defiance.  Some  of  the  houses 
I visited  were  pervaded  with  a smell  of  drain 
air.” 

“ I gather  from  the  reports  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  and  from  the  conversations  I 
have  had  with  him  and  with  other  medioil 
gentlemen  practising  in  Cowes,  that  for  some 
years  past  enteric  fever  has  largely  prevailed 
there,  not  only  in  the  lowest  and  poorest  part 
where  the  district  is  (as  mentioned  before) 
liable  to  be  flooded  from  time  to  time,  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  town  also,  and  even  in  the 
new  streets  at  the  highest  elevations.  No  parts 
of  the  town  aud  no  class  of  houses  appear  to 
have  been  Bpared,  and  visitors  who  have  come 
there  for  health  have  carried  away  the  contagion 
with  them  to  their  homes  elsewhere.” 

“ The  sanitary  administration  of  the  distriot, 
judging  from  the  reports  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health,  and  from  my  own  inquiries,  appears 
to  have  been  exceptionally  defective.” 

District  of  East  Cowes.  — “The  town  was 
sewered  in  1862  by  means  of  a long  brick  tank 
sewer  in  the  principal  street,  and  pipe  sewers 
elsewhere.  Arrangements  were  also  made  for 
flushing,  but  no  flushing  has  been  performed, 
neither  has  any  provision  been  made  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  sewers.  Various  engineering 
mistakes,  and  in  some  places  bad  workmanship 
and  bad  management,  have  interfered  from  time 
to  time  with  the  proper  aud  efficient  operation 
of  these  sewers.  Up  to  the  present  time,  a great 
and  important  part  of  the  new  town  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  has  remained  unsewered,  the  houses 
being  in  such  oases  drained  into  cesspits,  which 
having  overflows  on  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
or  into  ditches,  have  been  the  cause  of  many 
nuisances.  The  Local  Board,  however,  have 
now  adopted  plans  for  extension  of  the  sewers 
into  these  parts  of  their  district,  and  for  the 
amendment  of  mistakes  committed  in  their 
existing  sewers.  The  house  drains  are  usually 
6-in.  glazed  pipes,  but  sometimes  arc  constructed 
of  oommon  earthen  pipes.  None  are  ventilated. 
The  Local  Board  have  provided  for  the  water 
supply  of  part  of  their  district  by  tapping  the 
gravel  bed  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  by 
conducting  the  water  into  two  reservoirs  oapable 
of  containing  respectively  500,000  and  100,000 
gallons.  But  the  supply  thus  obtained  is  insuffi- 
cient in  dry  weather,  while  in  wet  seasons  a 
good  deal  of  water  which  might  be  stored,  were 
there  more  storage  space  provided,  runs  away 
to  waste.” 

“ The  scavenging  of  the  district  is  fairly  per- 
formed by  the  Local  Board.  Building  is  actively 
going  on,  but  no  supervision  is  exercised  over 
it  by  the  Local  Board,  whose  building  by-laws 
are  most  defective.  This  is  unfortunate,  since 


by  the  neglect  of  such  supervision  the  Local 
Board  are  laying  up  for  themselveB  much  trouble 
in  the  future,  and  losing  a grand  opportunity  of 
providing  for  the  healthiness  of  what  is  assuredly 
about  to  become  a considerable  town.” 

Newport. — “New  houses  have  been  erected 
from  time  to  time  without  the  necessary  super- 
vision requisite  to  secure  the  observance  of  such 
building  by-laws  as  the  Council  has  had.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  when  the  new  and  improved 
by-laws  now  in  hand  shall  have  been  sanctioned, 
the  Council  will  see,  in  the  interests  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  borough,  that  they  are  duly 
observed.” 

Ryde. — “ Plans  of  new  houses  are  examined, 
and  the  buildings  are  inspected  by  the  sur- 
veyor while  in  progress,  but  their  fitness  for 
habitation,  when  they  are  finished,  is  nob  certi- 
fied as  required  by  the  building  by-laws  of  the 
authority.  These  by-laws  are  very  imperfect 
in  many  important  particulars.  I understand 
that  new  by-laws,  based  upon  the  Board's 
model,  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

Animals, — pigs,  cows,  and  horses, — are  being 
kept  in  many  parts  of  the  town  in  a most 
filthy  and  disgusting  manner.  The  mayor  and 
ex-mayor,  who  kindly  accompanied  me  in  my 
inspection  of  the  town,  expressed  themselves 
astonished  and  vexed  at  the  disgraceful  con- 
dition of  the  piggeries,  cowsheds,  and  stables, 
which  are  met  with  at  the  rear  of  houses  in 
apparently  clean  and  respectable  streets.  Many 
of  the  slaughter-houses  were  badly  constructed 
and  arranged,  and  equally  or  almost  equally 
filthy.  Yet  there  are  by-laws  (imperfect,  how- 
ever, and  requiring  to  be  remodelled)  for 
regulating  all  these  things.” 

District  of  Sandown. — “ The  ohief  water  supply 
is  from  the  mains  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Water- 
works Company,  the  supply  given  by  which  iB 
said  to  be  constant,  except  at  the  upper  parts  of 
the  district  in  the  summer  time.  There  are 
only  about  thirteen  houses  in  the  distriot  to 
which  this  water  is  not  laid  on ; but  there  are  a 
good  many  wells  about  the  town,  still  more  or 
loss  in  use.  They  vary  from  20  ft.  to  80  ft.  in 
deprh;  one  at  the  Sandown  Hotel  is  very  much 
deeper.  Several  wells  have  been  closed  on 
account  of  their  pollution,  and  few  of  them  can 
be  regarded  as  safe  sources  of  drinking-water. 
But  neither  is  the  public  water  supply  free  from 
suspicion.  From  time  to  time  complaints  have 
been  made  of  its  dirty  condition  and  apparent 
unfitness  for  drinking.  One  such  complaint  was 
made  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  in  March 
this  year,  and  a letter  of  his  to  the  Local  Board 
upon  the  subject  lies  before  me  as  I write.  The 
account  he  gives  of  the  sample  of  water  re- 
ferred to  is  that  it  had  a disagreeable  smell  like 
sea- weed  or  shell-fish ; that  it  deposited  a copious 
sediment,  part  of  which  consisted  of  a thick 
layer  of  vegetable  matter,  the  fluid  above  being 
of  a muddy  greenish  colour ; and  that  the  sedi- 
ment under  the  miorosoope  presented  ‘ cellular 
structures  of  vegetable  nature,  with  floating 
bodies  of  animal  origin.’  Yet  the  water  is 
believed  to  be  subjected  to  filtration  before 
being  distributed.  The  value  or  efficaoy  of  this 
filtration  may  be  readily  judged  of.  Further, 
the  source  from  which  this  water  is  taken  is  the 
Eastern  Yar  river,  which  commences  by  two 
streams,  the  one  at  Niton  and  the  other  near 
Wroxall,  both  issuing  from  the  north  side  of  the 
chalk  downs.  Between  Godshill  and  Arreton 
these  streams  unite  in  the  Yar,  which,  receiving 
various  contributions  of  land  drainage  in  its 
course,  passes  near  Sandown  on  its  way  to 
Brading  harbour.  I inspected  this  river  in  a 
great  part  of  its  course  from  Niton  and  Wroxall 
downwards,  and  I found  that  not  only  did  it  at 
flood  times  receive  the  ordinary  pollutions  from 
pastured  land  to  which  such  rivers  are  subject, 
but  that  it  received  worse  and  far  more  dangerous 
pollutions  in  its  course  from  domestic  sewage 
and  human  excrement,  little  if  any  pains  having 
been  taken  by  the  Company  or  by  the  Local 
Authority  (the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority),  which 
ha3,  under  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act,  power  to 
prevent  its  pollution  by  these  filthy  matters.” 

District  of  Ventnor. — “ I was  informed  by  the 
chairman  and  manager  of  the  company  that  the 
water  from  the  Grove-road  reservoir  was  only 
U3ed  when  the  supply  of  tunnel  water  was  not 
sufficient ; and  the  latter  is  not  adequate  to  the 
supply  of  the  town  in  dry  weather.  At  other 
times  the  excess  of  water  from  the  Grove-road 
reservoir  has  flowed  away  by  a waste-pipe  or 
conduit,  into  the  public  sewer.  The  overflow 
from  the  upper  reservoir  at  the  pumping-station 
also  passed  into  the  same  sewer.  The  overflow 
from  the  upper  reservoir  was  imperfectly  and 


unsafely  trapped ; the  trap  was  out  of  sight 
underground,  and  could  not  be  found  aud 
exposed  for  my  inspection  until  after  a short 
search.  The  overflow-pipe  from  the  lower 
reservoir  was  believed  to  be  trapped,  but  no  one 
could  tell  me  anything  about  it.  On  investi- 
gation I found  that  it  was  wholly  untrapped, 
and  that  from  the  time  that  the  overflow  was 
conducted  into  the  sewer,  up  to  the  time  of  my 
inquiry,  a period  of  several  years,  there  had  been 
a free  communication  between  the  town  sewers 
and  the  reservoir  in  question,  and  that  therefore 
the  water  of  this  reservoir  had  been  exposed  all 
that  time  to  absorb  sewer  air  conducted  to  it 
through  the  waste-pipe.  On  my  pointing  out 
this  serious  fault  to  the  Local  Board,  the  Com- 
pany immediately  took  steps  to  disconnect  the 
overflow  altogether  from  the  sewer.” 

“ There  are  some  imperfeot  building  by-laws, 
but  they  have  been  inoperative.  There  has 
been  no  systematic  supervision  of  new  buildings, 
and  new  houses  have  not  been  certified  as  fit 
for  occupation  before  being  inhabited.” 

“ The  great  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  the 
rural  district,  as  indicated  by  11*4  per  cent,  of 
all  the  deaths  of  residents  in  1878,  and  10  6 of 
all  the  deaths  in  1879  being  due  to  this  disease, 
does  not  appear  to  have  received  adequate  study. 
How  far  it  may  be  due  to  inheritance  from  the 
many  consumptive  outsiders  who  have  used  the 
island  cannot  be  said.  But  whatever  the  way  in 
which  the  native  population  have  come  by  their 
tendency  to  consumption,  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance for  the  Sanitary  Authority  to  recognise 
the  power  of  Banitary  measures  applied  to  the 
soil  on  which  people  dwell,  and  to  the  houses  in 
whioh  they  are  lodged,  to  counteract  this  ten- 
dency; more  exact  attention  than  heretofore 
should  be  given  to  such  matters  aB  the  dampness 
and  bad  ventilation  of  houses,  and  the  Local 
Authority  would  do  well  to  obtain  powers  to 
regulate  by  proper  by-laws  the  construction  of 
new  houses,  so  as  to  secure  their  wholesomeness 
as  habitations.” 


WRECKING  A CHATEAU. 

Auctioneers  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  showing  much  embarrassment  in  the  manage- 
ment of  saleable  property,  especially  Parisian 
auctioneers,  — those  commissaires-priseurs,  as 
they  call  themselves,  through  whose  hands  pass 
so  extraordinary  a variety  of  objects,  — when 
even  the  sale  of  a Renaissance  chateau,  removed 
in  pieces  Borne  hundred  miles,  scarcely  causes 
the  slightest  disturbance  in  the  usual  routine 
of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  season.  Some 
time  since  we  referred  to  the  half  serious  report 
that  an  energetic  Parisian  dealer  had  actually 
purchased,  demolished,  and  removed  to  Paris 
an  old  French  chateau.  The  report  was,  in  fact, 
founded  on  truth. 

The  sale  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Chateau 
de  Montal,  chefs-d’ceuvre,  as  the  bills  call  them, 
and  with  justice,  “ of  the  French  Renaissance,” 
has  been  lately  largely  advertised  in  Paris.  These 
sculptures  form,  or  rather  formed,  till  their 
removal,  the  very  characteristic  external  decora- 
tion of  the  historic  Chateau  de  Montal,  built 
between  the  years  1481  and  1534.  These  in- 
teresting relics  hare  been  ruthlessly  torn  from 
their  original  home  in  the  South  of  France, — 
Montal  is  in  the  department  of  Lot, — and  trans- 
ported to  Paris, — report  has  rumoured  the 
railway  charges  at  something  enormous, — 
and  have  been  now  exhibiting  for  some  weeks 
past  to  the  numerous  class  of  art-lovers  and 
treasure-seekers  that  abound  in  the  French 
capital.  Two  of  the  oapaoious  sculptors’  Btudios 
that  line  the  busy  Boulevard  de  Cliohy  have 
been  filled  with  these  relics,  really  beautiful 
works,  whose  merit  soarcely  suffers  even  from  so 
trying  an  examination.  With  regard  to  their 
presence  in  Paris,  and  the  novel  experiment  of 
their  sale,  the  sole  explanation  publicly  afforded 
is  that  the  sum  required  from  the  owner  of  the 
chateau  for  it3  restoration  having  been  more 
than  he  was  desirous  to  expend,  he  determined, — ■ 
though  the  reason  is  still  a little  strange  to 
understand, — to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the 
auctioneer's  hammer  the  fate  of  the  precious 
relics,  whioh,  pieoe  by  piece,  he  oarefully 
removed  after  a due  register  of  their  original 
position,  and  the  preparation  of  a plan  of  the 
edifice. 

Before  the  reputation  it  now  has  attained,  the 
Chateau  de  Montal  was  not  unknown  among  the 
many  historio  chateaux  of  France ; its  chief  in- 
terest and  beauty  lay  in  the  exceptionally  artistic 
sculptures  with  which  it  was  decorated,  and  to 
which  description  can  little  hope  to  do  justice; 
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suffice  it  to  say  that  they  belong  to  what  is  un- 
derstood as  the  French  Renaissance,  that  is  to 
say,  they  strongly  bear  the  impress  of  Italian 
influences.  The  gables,  doorways,  and  chimney- 
pieces  which  have  been  removed  certainly  jus- 
tify, now  that  they  have  been  seen  in  Paris,  the 
praise  they  had  received  when  in  their  original 
plaoe.  The  frieze  which  ran  above  the  ground- 
floor  is  a charming  specimen  of  Renaissance  bas- 
relief  arabesque  decoration,  while  scarcely  les9 
admiration  is  due  to  the  delicacy  of  the  chimney- 
pieces  and  doorways. 


SATING  BUILDINGS  BY  ELECTRIC 
FIRE-ALARMS. 

When  the  architect  has  exercised  his  skill  in 
the  erection  of  fine  imposing  buildings,  it  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  he  is  also  interested 
in  their  preservation  from  fire,  for  man  naturally 
glories  in  the  contemplation  of  his  work  ! We 
may,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is 
a matter  of  no  small  interest  to  the  architec- 
tural profession  to  observe  what  means  are 
provided  in  their  centreB  of  activity  for  pre- 
venting the  arch-enemy  “ fire  ! ” from  annihi- 
lating productions,  which,  perhaps,  no  amount 
of  time  or  money  could  ever  replace  in  their  in- 
tegrity if  once  so  destroyed.  But  the  subject 
we  have  here  introduced  olaims  additional 
interest,  because  it  has  assumed  a direction 
comparatively  now  to  most  readers.  Though  the 
introduction  of  fire-brigades,  for  the  saving  of  life 
and  property,  is  by  no  means  new,  it  is  only  of 
recent  years  that  practical  science  has  been  able 
to  introduce  electrioity  as  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vantageous resources  attending  outbreaks  of 
fire.  Were  proof  required,  we  might  conveniently 
look  to  our  large  cities,  as  well  as  to  Conti- 
nental towns,  to  find  that  electrioity  is  now 
largely  employed  for  subduing  the  severity  of 
conflagrations.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  know,  on  the  authority  of  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade,  that  the  first  five  minutes 
of  a fire-outbreak  are  worth  more,  from  an  ex- 
tinguishing and  salvage  point  of  view,  than  the 
succeeding  five  hours  can  possibly  be : hence, 
may  we  not  ask  what  quicker  agent  could  we 
call  to  our  assistance  for  communicating  fire- 
alarms  than  the  electrioal  current  ? The  answer 
is  evidently,  none;  but  as  the  eleotric  fire- 
alarm  system,  introduced  in  London,  has  been 
already  described  by  ourselves,  we  propose  pay- 
ing special  attention  to  the  electric  systems 
introduced  elsewhere,  so  that,  by  expounding 
their  working  to  public  notice,  we  may  see  if 
we  can  improve  our  system  by  the  experience 
gained  by  our  neighbours. 

If  we  begin  with  New^York,  as  a city  har- 
monising more  with  English  customs  than  any 
other,  the  eleotric  fire-alarm  system  there  intro- 
duced enables  the  occupants  of  a house  on  fire 
to  signal  the  outbreak  without  leaving  the 
premises,  inasmuch  as  the  fire-alarm  is  plaoed 
inside  the  house,  and  so  rendered  accessible  to 
its  inmates.  In  this  manner  some  925  alarm- 
boxes  are  spread  over  the  town,  commanding 
sixty  wires,  all  connected  with  the  head  office, 
whilst  the  extent  of  this  special  telegraphic  net- 
work amounts  to  700  miles.  These  boxes  have 
each  numbered  keys,  the  receivers  simulta- 
neously holding  themselves  liable  for  their 
proper  use.  To  further  avoid  false  alarm,  when 
a key  is  onoe  inserted,  it  cannot  be  withdrawn 
without  the  use  of  a second  key,  which  is,  how- 
ever, left  to  the  sole  custody  of  certain  firemen. 
A second  system  is  introduced  in  New  York, 
which  is  carried  out  by  the  “ Automatic  Signal 
Telegraph  Company.”  This  company  transmits 
any  fire-alarms  it  may  receive  at  its  sub-offices 
straight  on  to  head-quarters  in  such  a manner 
that  the  request  and  address  of  the  applicant 
are  at  once  read  off  an  indicator  dial.  In 
America,  the  fire-brigade  stables  are  arranged, 
as  a rule,  side  by  side,  with  the  engine-house, 
and  as  a fire-alarm  is  received,  the  horses  are 
led  automatically  under  the  action  of  the  elec- 
tric current  in  front  of  the  fire-engine,  to  be 
there  harnessed.  This  is  accomplished  by  con- 
necting the  halter  to  an  arrangement  of  rods, 
which  render  the  action  of  the  alarm-bell,  leads 
the  horses  forth,  and  places  them  in  position. 
Greater  refinement  has,  in  fact,  been  used ; for 
at  San  Franoisco  the  harness  is  kept  suspended 
over  the  engine  shafts.  In  this  case,  as  soon  as 
the  horses  are  placed  underneath  the  harness, 
it  is  allowed  to  fall,  and  while  the  driver  mounts 
his  seat,  the  various  harness  buckles  are  fas- 
tened, and  it  is  estimated  that  in  fifty  seconds 
from  the  time  of  alarm,  the  fire-engine  is  quite 


ready  to  Btart.  But  the  electrical  agency 
accomplishes  more  than  this  at  San  Francisco  ; 
for  even  the  drawing  of  the  bolts  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  fire-station  doors  are  done  by  eleo- 
tricity,  so  that  these  ingenious  devices  generally 
allow  the  engine  to  reach  the  scene  of  the  fire 
in  two  minutes’  time. 

In  Germany  and  in  Holland,  street  fire-posts 
are  used,  with  various  ways  of  working  them ; 
and  when  automatic,  they  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  public,  though  their  control  is  at  times  con- 
fined to  specially-appointed  persons.  To  trans- 
mit a fire-alarm  to  head-quarters,  a piece  of 
glass  is  first  broken,  which  enables  the  sender 
to  pull  a ring,  which  action  forwards  the  mes- 
sage. In  addition  to  London,  Verviers  and 
Frankfort  have  adopted  this  system. 

As  an  outbreak  of  fire  is  instantaneously 
attended  with  an  increase  of  temperature,  the 
use  of  tha  thermometer  which  answers  to  such 
atmospheric  changes  has  similarly  been  applied, 
by  allowing  the  rising  mercury  in  the  tube  to 
complete  an  electric  circuit,  which  should  then 
raise  an  alarm.  Beyond  this  the  eleotric 
current  thus  generated  has  even  been  allowed 
to  open  water-taps  or  steam-valves  into  the 
rooms  on  fire,  as  Sanderson  & Proctor’s  steam 
fire-extinguishing  method  practically  demon- 
strates. Thermometers  are  at  times  found  re- 
placed by  metallic  bands,  made  of  two  unequally 
expanding  metals,  which,  under  the  heat  gene- 
rated by  an  outbreak  of  fire,  close  a metallic 
oircuit  in  which  a pile  and  an  electric  bell  are 
placed. 

In  Paris,  alarm  of  fire  oan  only  be  made  by 
addressing  a police  or  afire-engine  station,  hence 
the  electrioal  circuit  merely  sets  up  intercom- 
munication between  these  last  - mentioned 
stations,  or  with  a central  station,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  requesting  additional  aid.  The  fire 
telegraphio  network  of  Paris  is  about  144  miles 
long,  and  the  wires  are  placed  underground. 
The  head- quarter  is  connected  with  eleven  fire- 
stations,  in  addition  to  other  publio  offices. 

If  we  now  turn  to  Belgium,  its  Government 
has  been  petitioned  to  allow  telegrams  merely 
conveying  outbreaks  of  fires  to  the  stations  to 
pass  without  pay,  and,  to  further  encourage  this 
speedy  transit  of  fire-alarms,  it  is  suggested 
that  this  free  concession  shall  be  notified  to  the 
public  use  by  affixing  conspicuous  placards  to 
this  effect  in  front  of  every  telegraph-office. 

Having  thus  passed  the  most  important  of  the 
foreign  fire-alarm  systems  under  review,  we 
leave  the  [publio  to  take  them  at  their  value, 
though  statistics  prove  that  in  cases  where  no 
telegraphic  fire-alarms  are  given,  large  fires  still 
amount  to  27  per  cent.,  whereas  with  the  assist- 
ance of  telegraphic  lines  used  without  fire- 
alarms,  severe  fires  still  amount  to  17  per  cent., 
whilst  these  extensive  conflagrations  have  been 
reduced  to  4 per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
fires  where  the  improved  systems  of  electrical 
fire-alarms  have  been  introduced. 


PHOTOGRAMMETRY. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Archi- 
tects and  Engineers  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a paper 
was  read  on  the  measurement  of  objects  of 
architecture,  ground,  &c.,  from  photographs. 
The  speaker  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a number 
of  results  of  this  method  of  measurement.  The 
interest  they  excited  was  considerable.  Some 
of  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Technical 
High  School  of  Ai  x-la-Chapelle  were,  last  summer, 
travelling  together  for  the  purposes  of  study, 
and,  amongst  other  things,  had  made  measure- 
ments and  sketches  of  several  edifices  in  Colmar. 
They  had  likewise  taken  photographs  of  the 
same  structures  with  the  apparatus  furnished 
by  M.  Meydenbauer.  The  geometrical  drawings, 
whioh  were  executed  in  accordance  with  the 
photographs  agreed  preoiBely  with  the  sketches 
which  had  been  made  on  the  spot.  But  while 
these  sketches  had  taken  a whole  day’s  hard 
work  to  complete,  the  drawings  taken  from  the 
photographs,  which  were  equally  accurate,  were 
done  with  ease  in  a comparatively  short  time, 
while  the  photographs  themselves  were  of 
course  taken  in  a few  minutes.  Besides  the 
photographic  drawings,  whose  accuracy  was 
obvious  from  direct  comparison  with  the  ordi- 
nary drawings,  other  pieces  were  shown  which 
illustrated  the  nature  and  importance  of  this 
new  branch  of  art,  to  which  the  term  “ Photo- 
grammetry  ” has  been  applied.  The  word  may 
not  be  free  from  objection,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  thing  it  refers  to  is  a matter  of  high 
importance  to  architects  and  engineers.  Thus 


there  were  shown  plans  and  views  of  a mosque 
at  Shiraz,  belonging  to  the  ninth  century,  but 
the  very  name  of  whioh  is  not  known.  In  this 
instance  the  photographs  were  taken  by  the 
Meydenbauer  apparatus  by  Dr.  Stolze,  a member 
of  the  expedition  for  observing  the  transit  of 
Venus  in  Persia.  The  time  occupied  was,  of 
oonrse,  only  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  drawings 
were  afterwards  prepared  at  leisure  at  home. 
Any  attempt  to  take  drawings  of  the  build- 
ing by  the  usual  method  on  the  spot  would 
have  roused  the  fanaticism  of  the  natives, 
and  would,  indeed,  have  been  impossible.  The 
lecturer  explained  the  theoretical  principles  of 
the  photogrammetric  method  of  measurement. 
Practical  exercises  under  Professors  Ewerbeck 
and  Henrioi  at  the  Technical  High  School  have 
shown  that  the  method  is  very  easily  aoquired. 
It  is  particularly  valuable  in  cases  where  there 
is  a want  of  time  or  of  personal  ability  to  take 
an  ordinary  drawing. 


A RIGHT  RECOGNITION. 

The  Rev.  John  Riven,  residing  without  cure 
at  West  Hoathly,  in  Sussex,  has  for  some  time, 
with  his  family,  worked  hard  among  the  villagers 
and  among  the  people  engaged  on  the  new 
railway  there,  now  approaching  completion. 
During  the  late  snow-storms,  for  example,  he 
established  a soup-kitchen  for  the  navvies,  and 
kept  it  open  till  the  weather  enabled  them  to 
work  again,  literally  saving  them  and  their 
families  from  starvation.  Mr.  Raven  being 
about  to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  thought 
that  he  ought  not  to  do  so  without  some  evidence 
of  his  neighbours’  appreciation  of  his  disin- 
terested labours : so  an  esteemed  and  energetic 
lady  amoDgst  them  went  to  work,  wrote  letters, 
and  gathered  in  subscriptions.  The  railway 
folks,  contractor,  and  engineers,  were  anxious 
to  aid,  and  gave  the  men  and  boys  the  oppor- 
tunity to  add  their  names  to  the  list  with 
even  Id.  or  2d.  attached.  Some  of  the  signa- 
tures, such  as  “Nobby  Williams,”  wiitten  in 
all  seriousness,  and  “ Ginger,”  are  worth  the 
money.  The  result  has  been  a very  hand- 
some silver  Balver,  bearing  these  lines, — “ Pre- 
sented to  the  Rev.  John  Raven,  by  his  friends 
and  neighbours  of  West  Hoathly  and  the  Dew 
railway,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
valuable  Bervioas  he  has  rendered  them  during 
his  residence  in  the  pariah,”  with  crest,  motto, 
and  date  added,  not  to  mention  an  appropriate 
memorial  to  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 
We  oommend  this  example  to  the  attention  of 
other  communities  among  whom  men  and  women 
are  working  unostentatiously  for  the  public  good, 
and  who,  simply  through  waA  of  thought,  are 
allowed  to  labour  on  without  any  mark  of 
recognition  or  evidence  of  appreciation. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  partner  in  the  well-known 
firm  of  Messrs.  Innocent  & Brown,  architects, 
George-street,  Sheffield,  passed  quietly  away 
upon  the  night  of  the  29th  ult.  Mr.  Brown  was 
a Sheffield  man,  and  an  artist  of  no  mean  ability, 
— one  that  Sheffield  oan  ill  afford  to  spare.  The 
set  of  Board  schools, — between  twenty  and 
thirty  of  them,  that  Messrs.  Innocent  & Brown 
built  in  Sheffield  and  its  neighbourhood, — are, 
perhaps,  in  many  respects  the  finest  series  in  the 
country ; and  besides  for  these  schools,  Mr. 
Brown’s  name,  in  conjunction  with  his  partner’s, 
is  well  known  in  the  North  of  England  in  con- 
nexion with  a large  number  of  important  and 
well-designed  buildings.  Mr.  Thomas  Brown 
served  his  articles  to  Messrs.  Hadfield  & Goldie, 
architects,  of  Sheffield,  and  Borne  sixteen  years 
ago  entered  into  partnership  with  his  friend  and 
fellow- worker,  Mr.  C.  J.  Innocent,  a connexion 
that,  amidst  much  mutual  esteem,  has  continued 
to  the  end.  For  several  years  his  health  has 
been  indifferent,  and,  taking  to  his  bed  on  Easter 
Monday,  he  succumbed  to  his  fatal  complaint 
on  Friday  night.  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  was  twice  married;  and  leaves 
a widow  and  young  family  to  mourn, — with  all 
who  knew  him, — his  loss. 

Mr.  Henry  Dodd. — At  the  Hall  at  Rotherfield, 
on  Wednesday,  the  27th  ult.,  died  Mr.  Henry 
Dodd,  of  the  Eagle  Wharf,  City-road,  well 
known  in  the  parish  of  St.  Luke  as  a large  con- 
tractor. Mr.  Dodd  was  a self-made  man.  He 
inherited  from  his  father  nothing  beyond  a good 
example  for  industry  and  integrity ; but  with 
suoh  guiding  stars  he  rapidly  rose  to  independ- 
ence and  affluence.  Perhaps  his  first  stepping- 
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stone  was  a severe  frost  and  fall  of  snow  which 
impeded  the  traffic  of  the  City.  This  he  con- 
tracted to  remove,  and  gained  credit  and  money 
in  doing  it.  lie  then  worked  a large  district  of 
ground  to  the  north  of  London,  between  the 
City  and  Islington,  for  briokmaking,  with  great 
success  ; and  then  he  formed  a similar  establish- 
ment at  Yeading,  near  Uxbridge.  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  written  of  as  follows  : — “ I should  be 
doing  injustice  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Dodd, 
were  I not  to  point  to  his  excellent  management, 
and  the  consequent  sobriety  and  good  conduct 
of  his  men.  His  extensive  establishments  prove 
what  can  be  accomplished  when  the  master  is 
philanthropic,  and  when  he  does  not  consider 
his  duty  accomplished  in  paying  his  men  their 
wages,  and  in  exacting  the  full  amount  of  their 
labours.” — (“On  the  Scarcity  of  Home-grown 
Fruits,  with  Remedial  Suggestions,”  by  C.  Roach 
Smith.)  This  encomium  followed  remarks  on  the 
general  degradation  of  briokmakers’  labourers, 
and  the  utter  neglect,  socially  and  morally,  in 
which  they  are  left  by  their  masters.  To  the 
stage  Mr.  Dodd  ascribed  his  moral  education,  and 
when  the  ill-starred  Dramatic  College  was  pro- 
posed he  offered  land  for  a site.  The  help  was  at 
first  accepted  with  loud  praise,  but  when  it  was 
found  that  he  expected  the  right  of  having  the 
power  to  make  a nomination,  the  praise  was 
turned  to  indignant  refusal  by  the  committee  of 
management.  For  some  years  Mr.  Dodd  had 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Rotherfield,  devoting 
himself  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  ameni- 
ties of  country  life. 


HOUSE 3 FOR  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES 
IN  GIBRALTAR. 

The  great  want  of  dwellings  for  the  poor  and 
industrial  classes  of  Gibraltar,  long  complained 
of,  is  very  shortly  to  be  supplied,  under  the  im- 
mediate patronage  of  H.  E.  the  Governor- 
General  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala. 

The  concession  of  land  has  been  granted  for 
the  purpose  to  M.  George  Prosser,  architect,  the 
promoter  of  the  scheme ; the  ground  known  as 
Patio  Caballero.  The  promoter  of  this  good 
work,  in  the  assurance  of  the  support  the  scheme 
will  receive  from  the  publio,  has  constituted  a 
society  to  be  styled  “ The  Gibraltar  Association 
for  Building  aud  Improving  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Industrial  Class.” 

The  necessary  funds  have  been  already  nearly 
raised,  and  the  facility  for  paying  in  the  amounts 
subscribed  is  so  great  that  almost  all  classes  are 
thereby  enabled  to  make  investments.  The 
works  will  at  once  commence  and  be  carried  out 
with  all  despatch.  The  whole  of  the  carpenters’ 
and  joiners’  work  required  for  the  buildings  has 
been  entrusted  to  a local  contractor,  so  that  no 
delay  may  arise. 

That  the  promoter  of  such  a scheme  deserves 
praise  for  the  interest  taken  in  so  noble  a 
cause  must  be  readily  admitted  by  all  well- 
wishers  of  the  industrial  class,  and  he  has  a 
right  to  the  support  of  all  classes. 


TIDAL  AND  UPLAND  WATERS. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  April, 
Mr.  Abernethy,  President,  in  the  chair,  the 
paper  read  was  on  “The  Relative  Value  of 
Tidal  and  Upland  Waters  in  maintaining  Rivers, 
Estuaries,  and  Harbours,”  by  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Browne,  M.A. 

The  two  natural  agencies  which  tended  to 
keep  clear  the  channels  of  tidal  rivers  and 
estuaries  were, — the  tidal  flow,  i.e.,  the  run  of 
the  tide  passing  up  and  down  such  ohannels 
twice  in  about  every  twenty-four  hours;  and 
the  low-water  flow,  i.e.,  the  current  of  water 
passing  through  such  chancels  between  the  end 
of  each  ebb  tide  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
flood.  It  was  proposed  to  investigate  the  rela- 
tive value  of  these  two  agencies  in  preserving 
the  full  depth  and  section  of  such  channels. 

The  following  conclusions  were  drawn  from 
statements  made  in  the  paper  : — In  the  largest 
rivers  the  bottom  velocity  was,  for  practical 
purposes,  the  same  as  the  surface  velocity.  In 
ordinary  livers  the  bottom  velocity  bore  to  the 
surface  velocity  a ratio  which  was  about  three- 
fourths  at  5 ft.  depth,  one-half  at  15  ft.,  and 
one. third  at  25  ft.  Iu  tidal  ohannels,  such  as 
the  Avon,  during  two-thirds  of  the  ebb,  the  Blope 
of  the  surface  was  exceedingly  small ; and  while 
the  surface  velocity  was  large,  the  bottom 


velocity  was  nil.  During  this  period  no  scour* 
but  rather  deposit,  was  going  on.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  ebb  the  conditions  approxi- 
mated to  those  of  an  ordinary  river ; scour  did 
go  on,  but  its  amount  was  insufficient  to  sweep 
away  the  silt  whioh  had  been  deposited,  not 
only  at  the  top  of  the  tide,  but  also  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  ebb.  At  the  same  time,  there  were 
certain  circumstances  in  which  the  tidal  waters 
might  have  a distinct  Boouring  effect,  viz.,  if 
they  were  so  far  kept  back  (either  artificially  or 
by  soaking  into  wide  mud  flats),  that  a portion 
of  them  remained  to  inorease  the  velooity  of  the 
low-water  flow. 

Opinions  were  quoted  to  show  that  while  the 
author’s  views  were  opposed  to  those  of  many 
engineers,  they  were  supported  by  others,  and 
by  numerous  facts  adduced  in  evidence  before 
the  Tidal  Harbours  Commissioners,  and  else- 
where. With  regard  to  the  practical  application 
of  these  principles,  it  was  suggested  that, 
whether  a given  diminution  should  be  made  in 
the  tidal  area  of  any  river,  would  be  as  fol- 
lows:— The  low- water  discharge  at  some  point 
below  the  proposed  embankment  should  be  care- 
fully measured,  and  the  total  discharge  of  the 
inland  or  fresh  waters  should  be  measured  at 
their  entrances  into  the  tidal  area.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  would  show  the  extent 
to  which  the  low-water  flow  was  increased  by 
tidal  waters.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  opera- 
tions might  then  be  judged  of,  by  ascertaining 
how  far  they  would  reduce,  not  the  cubic  con- 
tent of  water  passing  up  and  down  on  each 
tide,  but  the  area  of  mud,  which  was  submerged 
by  the  tide,  and  thence  contributed  to  the  low- 
water  flow. 

Embankments  had  frequently  proved  bene- 
ficial rather  than  the  reverse  ; a faot  explained 
by  the  author’s  experiments,  since  the  level  of 
the  ebb-tide  would  in  oonsequenoe  fall  more 
rapidly,  and  the  point  at  which  the  water  at 
the  bottom  began  to  move  would  be  reached 
at  an  earlier  period. 


NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS,  HASTINGS. 

These  extensive  buildings,  which  are  now 
rapidly  approaching  completion,  are  being 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  borough 
surveyor,  Mr.  W.  Andrews,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Henry  Ward,  architect.  The  site  whioh  the 
buildings  occupy  is  a very  peculiar  and  awkward 
one,  but,  nevertheless,  all  the  offices  are  good 
square  rooms,  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

The  main  building  is  divided  by  a corridor 
10  ft.  wide,  whioh  forms  the  approach  to  the 
police  court  and  grand  staircase,  and  from  which 
open  the  offices  of  the  town  clerk,  grand  jury 
room,  magistrates’  private  room,  robing-room 
for  the  counsel  and  solicitors,  &c.  The  police 
court  has  also  an  entrance  for  the  general  public 
from  the  road  at  the  rear,  and  in  connexion  with 
this  entrance  are  provided  a good  entrance- 
lobby  and  waiting-room. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building  are  the 
offices  of  the  borough  surveyor,  with  committee- 
room,  and  a private  room  for  the  use  of  the 
mayor.  On  each  floor  is  provided  ample  lava- 
tory accommodation;  the  jury-room  and  magis- 
trates’ room  having  each  its  separate  lavatory, 
and  so  on. 

Approaohing  from  the  station  road  is  the 
police  department,  consisting  of  superintendent’s 
offices,  inspector’s  office,  charge  room,  constables’ 
room,  and  sixteen  cells,  all  constructed  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  each  cell  having  separate 
w.c.  and  independent  ventilation.  Over  the 
police  department  are  the  caretaker’s  rooms 
and  spare  offices. 

The  weights  and  measures  department  occu- 
pies the  apex  of  the  triangle  on  the  station-road 
front,  and  consists  of  four  good-sized  and  well- 
lighted  offices. 

The  council-chamber,  which  fronts  on  the 
Meadow-road  and  Cricket  Ground,  is  50  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  and  has  an  open  roof  24  ft.  high  to 
plate,  constructed  in  pitch  pine  and  formed  into 
panels  by  intersecting  mouldings.  A handsome 
chimneypiece,  16  ft.  high,  forms  a feature  at 
one  end.  The  dado  and  fittings  are  all  in  oak 
wainscot,  and  the  windows  are  filled  with  lead- 
lights  and  painted  glass  panels  of  the  arms  of 
the  Earls  of  Sussex  and  other  notables. 

The  principal  staircase  is  of  Park  Spring  stone, 
having  marble  dado  and  handrail  and  traceried 
stone  balustrade ; sculptured  grotesques  at  the 
landing  bear  the  arms  of  the  Cinque  ports.  The 
large  window  on  the  staircase  has  the  arms  of 


Harold,  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Queens 
Elizabeth  and  Victoria. 

The  corridor  floors  are  in  marble  mosaic  and 
the  fittings  of  the  polioe  court, — which  has  an 
open  roof,  20  ft.  to  plate, — areiu  oak. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  a free  treatment 
of  Gothic,  the  external  walls  being  of  local  blue 
stone  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  No  projections 
being  allowed  over  the  Cricket  Ground,  the 
council-chamber  bay  is  recessed  to  form  a 
feature  of  that  front. 

The  eight  large  panels  on  the  Cricket  Ground 
front  are  filled  with  sculptured  subjects  of 
local  historical  interest. 

Mr.  Earp  has  executed  the  whole  of  the  oarved 
work. 

The  contractors  are  Messrs.  D.  C.  Jones  & Co., 
of  Gloucester. 


STONE  AND  WOOD  RESIDENCE, 
AMHERST,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

On  the  border-land  between  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway,  is  situated  the  rapidly-growing 
town  of  Amherst.  The  centre  of  a large  farm- 
ing district,  the  completion  of  the  railway  has 
rendered  it  of  increasing  importance,  so  much 
so  that  enterprise  has  been  directed  to  it,  and 
Beveral  large  manufacturing  concerns  are  adding 
daily  to  its  wealth  and  population. 

The  house  we  have  illustrated  is  now  being 
erected  for  Mr.  Rhodes,  one  of  the  partners  in 
the  firm  working  the  largest  sash  and  moulding 
mill  in  Nova  Scotia.  Indeed,  in  their  extensive 
workshops  the  ordinary  frame  houses  of  the 
country  are  turned  out  wholesale,  fitted,  jointed, 
and  numbered,  and  only  requiring  to  be  put 
together  like  a child’s  toy-hous’.  The  universal 
building-material  of  the  country  is  wood,  and 
costly  houses,  averaging  from  5,0001.  to  8,000i. 
each,  are  frequently  erected,  while  one  near 
Halifax  cost  12,0001. ; yet  a very  commodious 
and  oomfortable  villa  residence  may  be  had 
complete  for  6001. ; and  by  the  use  of  lobby- 
stoveB  and  a perfect  plumbing  system,  which 
never  puts  pipes  on  an  outside  wall,  such  a 
“seasonable  luxury”  as  frozen  pipes  is  never 
heard  of,  even  with  the  thermometer  at  20° 
below  zero. 

A few  houses  are  erected  of  brick  and  wood, 
or  stone  and  wood,  like  the  one  shown  here,  but 
stone  itself  is  so  expensive,  and  the  cost  of 
labour  so  high  (10s.  a day  being  the  average, 
and  reaching  as  high  sometimes  as  16s.)  that 
cornices,  verandahs,  and  ornamental  work  gene- 
rally, are  almost  invariably  of  wood,  even  in  the 
cities,  where  it  is  painted  and  sanded, — a grand 
deception,  it  may  be  said,  but  art  of  all  kinds  is 
a deception  in  the  colonies ; they  are  the  last 
places  in  the  world  for  artists  to  emigrate  to; 
we  can  say  this,  having  personally  met  some 
who  would  almost  have  given  their  right  eye 
had  they  never  heard  the  name  of  colony. 

The  usual  colour  for  modern  houses  in  the 
country  is  white, — three  coats  of  best  white- 
lead  and  oil;  and  owing  to  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere  they  remaio  almost  snow-like  for 
six  or  seven  years. 

The  plan  of  this  residence  is  the  usual  one  in 
Nova  Scotia,  of  a centre  lobby  aud  staircase,  a 
dining  and  drawing  room  on  one  side,  and  a 
parlour  and  library  on  the  other,  with  the 
kitchen  and  offices  in  a wing  behind, — a service- 
room  also,  connecting  dining-room  and  kitchen. 
The  bedrooms  are  all  upstairs,  with  bath-room 
and  napery  closets.  A drawing-room  is  never 
placed  on  the  first  floor,  according  to  the  almost 
universal  custom  in  Scotch  villa  residences. 

This  house,  a small  one,  was  estimated  to  cost 
in  wood  800J.,  and  in  stone  aDd  wood  1,1001. 

The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Dewar,  architect,  Edinburgh,  late  of  Halifax, 
Nova  Sootia. 


Sunday  Society. — The  sixth  public  annual 
meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  will  be 
held  in  the  Great  Hall,  Freemasons’  Tavern, 
on  Saturday,  May  the  28th.  By  kind  permission 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  small  parties  of  the 
members  of  the  Sunday  Society  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  view  the  pictures  and  other  works  of 
art  at  Apsley  House,  Piccadilly,  on  certain 
Sundays  during  the  summer.  Members  wishing 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  must  make 
written  application  to  the  honorary  secretary, 
at  No.  8,  Park  Place-villas,  W.,  for  tickets, 
enclosing  a stamped  and  addressed  envelope  for 
reply. 


D.,i,n,dHlMr.S.  Ward.  NEW  MUNICIPAL 
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NEW  HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  DIXMUDE,  FLANDERS. Mr.  De  la  Censerie,  Architect. 


NEW  HOTEL  DE  YILLE,  AT  DIXMUDE, 
FLANDERS. 

As  town-tails  are  the  order  of  the  day,  every 
parish  in  London  finding  it  necessary  to  have  I 
one,  let  alone  every  town  in  England,  our ! 


readers  may  as  well  see  the  sort  of  building  for 
this  purpose  which  is  being  erected  abroad. 
Dixmude  is  a small  town  in  Western  Flanders, 
on  the  river  Yser,  with  a population  of  about 
4,000  inhabitants.  The  parish  chnroh  is  noted 
for  an  elaborately-carved  jult  rood,  erected  at 


the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  a fine  picture  by  Jordaene,  “ The  Adoration 
of  the  Magi.” 

The  architect  of  the  new  Town-hall  is  Mr.  L. 
de  la  Censerie,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Dixmude 
are  quite  proud  of  it. 
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THE  LiTE  MR.  ff.  BURSES,  A.R.A. 

Wk  illustrate  our  notice  of  this  architeot  given 
last  week  with  a fac  simile  of  a design  made  by 
him  for  the  chapel  at  King’s  College,  London. 
It  is  interesting  as  not  being  in  his  usual  style.* 
We  append  a portion  of  the  letter  from  the 
arohitect  which  accompanied  the  sketch  : — 

“Enclosed  you  will  find  a sketch  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  chapel.  I have  given  it  some  atten- 
tion, and  decidedly  think  that  the  cast-iron 
oolnmns  of  the  room  where  the  meetings  are 
held  should  be  removed,  and  stone  ones  substi- 
tuted, and  upon  these  should  be  placed  those 
whioh  are  intended  to  support  the  clearstory. 
I should  not  like  to  trust  to  the  iron  ones,  and 
still  less  to  two  sets  of  them.  Consider  if  a 
fire  should  happen,  and  the  wood  casings  of  the 
pillars  and  the  furnituro  should  heat  the  said 
iron  columns,  Mr.  Brathwaite  (sic)  comes  with 
his  engines,  pumps  upon  them,  they  crack,  and 
down  comes  the  upper  row,  bringing  with  it  all 
the  olearstory.  Indeed,  I think  it  much  the  best 
construction  to  use  stone,  and  you  then  kuow 
what  you  are  dealing  with. 

As  to  the  other  parts,  I had  at  one  time  an 
idea  of  using  arohes,  bub  found  they  reduced  the 
proportions  of  the  chapel,  and  gave  the  olere- 
story  an  undue  prominence.  Now,  in  Gothic 
churches,  where  the  total  width  is  narrow,  the 
whole  height  of  the  triforium  and  clearstory  is 
often  equal  to  and  sometimes  more  than  that  of 
the  pillars  and  arches,  and  the  effect  is  often 
good  for  this  reason,  as  I think, — the  upper  part, 
by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the  nave,  becomes 
foreshortened  to  the  eye,  the  pillars  and  arohes, 
being  nearer  to  the  spectator  are  less  so,  and 
thus  a species  of  equilibrium  ifobtained.  Now, 
in  our  present  work  the  contrary  of  this  would 
happen,  as  the  nave  is  about  32  ft.  I was, 
therefore,  unwillingly  obliged  to  give  up  the 
arohes.  Again,  if  arches  were  employed,  they 
must  spring  from  a pillar  solely,  as  I should 
not  have  sufficient  foundation  to  obtain  a place 
whereon  to  place  imports,  &o. 

As  to  the  ohoir,  I thought  that  the  type  of 
St.  Clemente,  at  Rome,  would  probably  be  the 
best  under  the  oiroumstances.  The  Gospel  and 
Epistle  would  be  read  from  the  two  ambones,  one 
of  which  would  serve  as  a pulpit.  The  prayers 
could  be  read  from  a stall  near  the  pulpit,  and 
the  lectern  and  a faldstool  would  oomplete  the 
arrangement. 

You  will  see  by  the  plan  that  I propose  putting 
the  bulk  of  the  students,  i.  e.  the  theologicals 
and  the  olassicals,  in  three  rows  of  stalls  behind 
the  pillars,  the  rest  of  the  students  would  sit  in 
the  nave,  part  of  which  and  the  gallery  could  be 
appropriated  to  the  belluct  on  Sundays. 

You  will  also  observe  that  I propose  to  build 
a sacrarium  on  the  vacant  space  behind  the 
chapel.” 


A NORMAN  CASTLE. 

TEE  CASTLE  GARTH. f 

The  keep,  though  the  principal  building  in 
a Norman  castle,  was  by  no  means  the  only  one, 
nor  that  in  most  general  use.  To  secure  an  im- 
pregnable retreat  in  extremity  was  well,  but 
it  was  at  least  equally  necessary  to  provide  a 
space  for  the  lodging  of  a garrison,  for  the 
Btorago  of  provisions,— which  sometimes  in- 
cluded live  oattle, — and  for  the  munitions  and 
materials  of  war.  A forge,  a carpenter’s  shop, 
a garrison  kitchen,  a chapel,  stables  for  horses, 
cart-sheds,  piles  of  stones  for  missiles,  all  had 
to  be  considered,  and  although  supplies  of  men 
and  materials  were  seldom  thought  of  till 
absolutely  wanted,  the  space  for  them  had  to 
be  provided  in  laying  out  the  castle.  Near 
the  Welsh  and  Scottish  borders,  where  the  wars 
were  always  of  a vindiotive  and  personal 
character,  and  were  as  muoh  directed  against 
the  cottage  as  the  castle,  space  had  also  to 
be  provided  for  the  surrounding  peasantry, 
and  their  flocks  and  herds.  Hence,  one  of  the 
first  steps, — having  selected  a suitable  site, — 
was  to  enclose  it  within  a strong  and  safe  fence, 
or  curtain-wall. 

In  selecting  a site,  and  setting  out  the  plan 
of  the  fortress,  the  engineer  was  often  governed 
by  other  circumstances  than  mere  strength  of 
defence,  and  not  unfrequently  the  character  of 
the  position  selected,  also  indicated  the  manner 
in  whioh  it  was  to  be  defended.  For  social  or 
political  reasons  the  castle  was  usually  placed 


* We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Nioolay  for  the  use  of  the 
sketch. 

t See  for  History  of  Keeps,  pp.  233,  397,  ante. 


upon  an  older  work,  by  which  its  figure  and  area, 
as  well  as  its  position,  were  muoh  influenced. 
It  was  but  seldom  that,  as  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  or  at  Newcastle,  or  perhaps  at  Lan- 
caster, the  engineer  had  an  absolutely  free  Bite 
to  deal  with.  In  such  works  as  Lincoln,  Tick- 
hill,  or  Arundel,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  place  the  new  wall  upon  or  against 
the  existing  earthwork,  and  to  turn  to  account 
the  existing  ditch.  In  such  positions  a3  Rich- 
mond, Pontefract,  Knaresborough,  Oastleton, 
Clitheroe,  or  Durham,  the  engineer  had  equally 
no  choice.  The  position,  area,  and  plan  of  the 
work,  were  fixed  by  the  character  of  the 
ground,  and  so  at  Hastings  and  Lewes.  Some- 
times it  was  convenient  to  place  the  oastle 
within  a Reman  station,  and  it  then  became 
necessary  to  accommodate  it  to  the  existing 
walls,  as  at  Porchester,  Colohester,  Pevensey, 
Chichester,  and  Chester.  At  Bristol  the  obvious 
site  for  the  castle  was  on  the  low  ground, 
between  the  marshy  junction  of  the  Frome  and 
the  Avon,  and  at  Berkhampstead  the  position  and 
figure  were  Bottled,  not  only  by  the  previous 
earthworks,  but  by  what  had  also  led  to  their 
construction  and  plan,  a natural  knoll  or  plat- 
form rising  out  of  marshy  ground,  and  guarding 
one  end  of  an  important  pass.  Very  frequently 
the  castle  was  attached  to  a town  or  city,  and 
intended  at  onco  to  command  and  protect  it. 
In  suoh  cases  the  castle  formed  a part  of  the 
defenoe  of  the  plaoe,  but  had  proper  walls  and 
ditches  of  its  own,  and  its  main  entrance  was 
usually  outside  the  town,  as  is  well  seen  at  Chep- 
stow or  in  the  gatehouse  of  the  castle  at  Neath. 
Exeter  is  a good  example  of  the  relation  between 
a oastle  and  its  town.  Rougemontoooupies  one, 
the  most  elevated,  angle  of  the  general  area. 
Oq  two  sides  its  wall  and  ditch  are  also  the 
wall  and  ditch  of  the  area,  but  both  are  con- 
tinued round  the  castle  itself  so  as  completely 
to  isolate  itjfrom  the  town.  So,  at  Southampton, 
Winchester,  Leicester,  and  the  Tower  of  London, 
a portion  of  the  town  wall  was  the  castle  wall. 
At  Chepstow  there  chanced  to  exist  a lofty  rook 
separated  from  the  town  by  a natural  ravine. 
Here,  therefore,  the  oastle  is  altogether  outside 
the  town,  but  even  in  this  case  cross  walls  from 
the  town  traversed  the  ravine  at  each  end,  and 
thus  connected  the  defences  of  the  two  parts. 
Thus  also  at  Carlisle,  where  the  castle  stands 
out  boldly  towards  the  quarter  whence  it  was  so 
often  assailed,  the  promontory  whioh  it  ocoupies 
is  cut  off  from  the  city  by  a deep  and  broad 
ditoh,  across  each  end  of  which  runs  a wall 
connecting  the  one  enceinte  with  the  other,  but 
allowing  of  no  direot  communication  between 
them.  In  all  such  cases  where  the  town  wall 
abutted  upon  that  of  the  castle  great  care  was 
taken  that  there  should  be  no  way  from  one 
rampart  to  the  other.  Either  the  town  wall  was 
made  lover  than  that  of  the  castle,  or  a tower 
belonging  to  the  latter  covered  the  junotion. 

Having  fixed  the  position,  site,  and  figure  of 
the  area,  the  next  step  was  to  inclose  it  within 
a curtain-wall.  This  varied  in  height  and 
strength  aeoording  to  the  ground  beyond  it. 
Where  there  was  a deep  ditch  and  a high  bank, 
and  the  wall  was  placed  on  the  centre  of  the 
latter,  a height  of  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  was  sufficient ; 
more  commonly,  however,  in  such  a oase,  the 
wall  was  built  in  part  of  and  against  the  out- 
side of  the  bank,  so  that  its  lower  part  became 
a revetment,  and  the  bank  formed  a ramp  or 
terrace  within,  as  is  well  seen  in  Lincoln  Castle. 
Where  the  defence  was  a natural  cliff,  as  at 
Pontefract  and  Pembroke,  the  wall  waB  also 
more  or  less  of  a revetment,  capped  only  by  a 
low  parapet.  Exeter,  Helmsley,  Tickhill,  and 
Chester,  afford  examples  of  a wall  built  against 
a bank.  At  Warwick  the  buildings  form  a vast 
revetment  built  upon  and  against  a sandstone 
cliff,  so  that  the  entranoe  from  the  court  is  upon 
the  third  stage  counting  from  the  river  front. 
Sometimes,  as  in  parts  of  York  city,  and  pro- 
bably at  Hereford  Castle,  the  wall  was  built 
upon  the  central  line  of  the  old  bank,  but  the 
finest  examples  of  Norman  walls  stand  upon  the 
solid  and  level  ground,  and  have  only  their  pas- 
sive strength  for  their  defenoe.  Thus,  at  Cardiff, 
the  wall  which  protected  the  most  important 
ward  is  II  ft.  thick  and  40  ft.  high,  and  the 
ground-level  the  same  inside  and  out ; and  at 
Corfe,  a part  of  the  wall  of  the  ou'er  ward  is  of 
equal  dimensions.  Where  the  ourtaiu  crosses 
the  ditch  there  is  often  a small  culvert  or 
sluice-gate  at  the  deepest  part,  as  at  Norham 
and  Barnard  Castle,  or  where  the  city  wall 
crosses  the  castle  ditch  at  Exeter.  Where 
the  wall  was  very  thiok  the  builders  seem  to 
have  been  careless  about  foundations.  Thus,  at 


Cardiff,  when  an  angle  of  the  wall  was  taken 
down  to  give  room  for  a modern  tower,  it  was 
discovered  that  there  was  no  foundation  at  all, 
and  that  even  a small  heap  of  forge  ashes  which 
lay  in  the  way  had  not  been  removed,  but  was 
included  in  the  wall.  The  soil  here  is  rough 
gravel.  At  York,  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
railway  station,  the  city  wa'l  was  cut  through, 
with  the  bank  on  the  centre  of  which  it  stood. 
The  section  showed  traces  of  walls  of  different 
dates,  one  certainly  Norman,  but  the  foundations 
of  all  were  within  the  substance  of  the  bank, 
and  very  shallow;  and  in  a part  of  Cardiff 
where  the  outer  ward  of  the  castle  is  contained 
within  a very  high  and  broad  bank,  a recent 
rebuilding  of  th9  wall  along  its  centre  Bhowed 
little  or  no  foundation.  Here,  however,  the  wall 
was  thin,  and  of  late  date,  so  that  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  origiaal  defenoe  of  the  bank  was  a 
palisade,  and  that  there  never  was  any  consider- 
able wall  or  masonry.  The  absence  of  founda- 
tion,  especially  upon  made  ground,  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  mines  were  muoh  employed 
in  early  siege  operations.  There  is  also  another 
method  of  foundation  employed  for  curtain 
walls,  the  reason  for  whioh  is  obscure.  The 
wall  is  built  upon  piers  of  masonry  5 ft.  to  6 ft. 
square,  and  about  12  ft.  apart,  between  which 
arches  are  turned,  and  the  wall  laid  upon  them. 
The  masonry  of  the  piers  and  arches  is  of  the 
roughest  description,  and  intended  to  be 
covered  up  with  earth.  A capital  specimen  of 
the  kind  of  wall  is  seen  in  the  ourtain  of 
Southampton  Castle,  where  the  bank  has  been 
removed,  and  the  arcade  stands  out  like  a Roman 
aqueduct.  There  are  similar  arches  in  the 
walls  of  York,  the  tops  of  which,  intended  to 
be  conoealed,  are  ju8t  visible  above  the  bank. 
There  is  a similar  example  at  Norham.  Of 
course  suoh  a wall,  especially  where,  as  in  the 
examples  cited,  it  stood  within  an  artificial 
bank,  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  work  of 
the  miner.  In  all  these  cases  the  foundation  is 
excellent ; there  is  no  weak  ground  to  be 
avoided,  and  the  saving  in  masonry  was  scaroely 
sufficient  to  explain  why  a solid  wall  was  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  town  wall  of  Southampton  affords  a 
perfeot  speoimen  of  Norman  work,  and  is  at  one 
point  connected  with  the  walls  of  a dwelling- 
house,  also  Norman ; bnt  the  original  wall  was 
of  no  great  thickness,  and  has  been  reinforced, 
also  in  the  Norman  period,  by  a second  wall,  or 
rather  by  a tall  arcade  built  against  its  outer 
face, — a curious  arrangement,  and  one  affording 
great  facilities  for  an  attack  by  sheltering  the 
miners.  It  is  true  that  between  the  two  walls 
is  a sort  of  chase,  down  which  pikes  could  be 
thrust,  but  this  could  easily  have  been  stopped 
from  below  by  a piece  of  timber,  when  the  men 
would  be  quite  out  of  reach.  The  older  wall  is 
pierced  by  windows  and  doors,  partially  closed 
by  the  latter  work.  All  this  looks  aB  though 
the  water,  upon  the  edge  of  which  the  wall 
originally  stood,  wa3  regarded  as  a sufficient 
defence,  being  too  shallow  for  ships  and  too 
deep  for  an  ordinary  land  attack.  Part  of  the 
town  wall  of  York  is  strengthened  by  an  interior 
aroade,  which  carries  the  rampart  walk.  Another 
part  of  the  wall  seems  to  have  had  an  internal 
scaffolding  of  timber  supporting  the  rampart 

walk.  Very  often,  where  the  Norman  castle 
either  did  not  admit  of  or  did  not  require 
enlargement,  the  base  of  the  curtain  will  be 
found  to  be  original,  though  the  superstructure 
may  be  later.  This  is  well  seen  to  be  the  case 
in  the  outer  wall  at  Ludlow,  at  Kenilworth,  and 
at  Carlisle.  Generally  speaking,  the  older  part 
of  the  curtain-walls  of  Norman  castles  seems 
older  than  the  keep,  the  pressure  for  a general 
shelter  being  immediate. 

Upon  the  curtain-wall  were  always  a number 
of  mural  towers  to  give  it  strength,  and  to 
afford  a flank  defenoe,  though  flanking  defences 
were  not  muoh  trusted  in  by  the  Normans,  in 
comparison  with  passive  strength.  These  towers 
were  usually  square  and  as  high  as  the  curtains, 
and  sometimes  higher.  They  rarely  have  an 
internal  projection.  Usually  they  have  a gorge 

wall,  — that  is,  a wall  closing  the  rear,  but  not 
alwajs.  At  Ludlow  and  in  the  river  ward  of 
Porchester  are  square  Norman  towers  open  in 
the  rear,  like  those  of  Cologne  and  Avignon.  This 
was  to  prevent  their  being  held  against  the 
garrison.  They  were  closed  with  a brattice  or 
screen  of  timber.  Where  mural  towers  rise 
above  the  curtain,  they  have  a basement  and 
two  floors;  the  former  usually  at  the  ground 
level,  and  the  floors  were  of  timber.  Sometimes, 
as  at  Ludlow,  there  is  a small  postern  in  the 
basement  on  one  side  of  a tower.  At  Carlisle 
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and  Pontefract  are  small  Norman  posterns.  The 
great  tower  at  Oxford  Castle  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  wall,  and  is  of  unusual  size.  At  Kenil- 
worth one  angle  of  the  outer  ward  is  capped  by 
a round  tower  of  late  Norman  date  and  excel- 
lent workmanship.  This  tower  has  a fireplace 
and  a stone  staircase,  but  as  a rule  the  Norman 
mural  towers  are  seldom  so  provided,  the  stairs 
having  been  of  timber.  They  often  contain 
garderobes,  and  at  the  first  floor  oommunicated 
with  the  rampart  of  the  curtain.  There  are 
good  Norman  mural  towers  at  Dover,  Wigmore, 
and  Ludlow. 

The  ditch  was  an  important  feature  in  Norman 
defences,  though  where  of  great  magnitude  it  is 
usually  older  than  the  masonry.  Sometimes,  as 
at  Richmond,  Scarborough,  and  Pontefract,  the 
cliff  rendered  a ditch  of  less  importance,  though 
even  there  it  is  not  wholly  dispensed  with.  At 
Arques  and  Bramber,  where  the  natural  slope 
might  render  a ditch  quite  unnecessary,  the 
ditches  are  very  deep  and  broad,  wholly  artificial, 
and  the  counterscarp  beyond  the  ditch  is  steeply 
pared  and  cut,  bo  as  to  present  a narrow  ridge, 
beyond  which  the  ground  falls  steeply.  Such  a 
ridge  was,  of  oourse,  strongly  palisaded.  At 
Berkhampstead,  where  the  inner- ward  wall  takes 
the  line  of  the  edge  of  a low  knoll  of  chalk, 
rising  out  of  marshy  ground,  the  ditch  is  not 
deep,  but  i3  repeated,  and  the  intermediate 
ridges,  far  too  narrow  and  slight  to  carry  a wall, 
were  evidently  palisaded.  At  Windsor  the 
ditches,  now  filled  up,  were  deop  and  broad,  and 
have  been  detected  by  probing  the  ground.  There 
seem  to  have  been  two,  oonoentric  in  plan,  in- 
closing an  oblong  area,  the  mound  being  placed  on 
One  side  of  the  area.  The  outer  di  toh  is  now  covered 
at  one  part  by  the  horseshoe  oloister.  Where  the 
level  permitted,  the  ditches  were  always  filled 
wich  water,  as  at  the  Tower,  York,  and  Berk- 
hampstead. There  are  many  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  the  English  fortresses,  which  must 
have  been  numerous  and  strong  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  the  Elder  and  ^Ethelflaeda,  had  become 
negleoted  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  ditch 
and  the  glacis  beyond  it,  two  important  parts  of 
any  fortification,  had  been  allowed  to  be  built 
upon.  This  will  aooount  for  the  great  destruc- 
tion of  houses  recorded  in  Domesday  as  atten- 
dant upon  the  establishment  of  a Norman 
castle,  even  where  the  area  was  only  that  of 
the  existing  works.  Originally  lands  were  held 
by  the  tenure  of  keeping  the  ditches  clear,  and 
this  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  name  “ Fos- 
sard  ” ( Fossator ) which  oocurs  in  York  and 
elsewhere. 

The  gate-house  of  a Norman  oaBtle  was  not, 
as  a rale,  so  conspicuous  a feature  as  in  those  of 
the  Edwardian  type.  Frequently  there  was  no 
proper  gatehouse,  and  the  entrance  was  by  a 
gateway  in  the  curtain.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  at  Ogmore  and  at  Cardiff,  and  in 
the  inner  wards  of  Bridgnorth  and  Kenilworth, 
in  each  of  which  a part  of  the  doorway  remains 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  keep.  In  these 
castles  the  entrance  was  a mere  doorway  in  the 
curtain  close  to,  and  abutting  upon,  but  not 
communicating  with,  the  beep.  Each  of  these 
two  had  a portcullis,  which,  like  the  later  one 
at  Fisher  Gate  at  York,  must  have  been  worked 
from,  and  when  raised  have  risen  above,  the 
parapet. 

The  inner  entrance  of  Ludlow  Castle  probably 
was  a mere  doorway,  as  at  Newcastle-by- 
Bridgend,  where  the  original  late  Norman  open- 
ing remains  perfect.  Where  there  was  a gate- 
house it  was  usually  rectangular,  about  20  ft. 
broad  by  30  ft.  deep,  a mere  shell  of  wall  4 ft. 
to  6 ft.  thick,  with  an  arch  of  11  ft.  or  12  ft. 
span  in  each  end,  and  sometimes  a third  on  a 
cross-wall  in  the  middle.  These  arches  are 
usually  plain,  without  mouldings  or  chamfer, 
and  not  always  even  a rebate  for  the  doors  which 
were  seoured  by  a stout  wooden  bar.  The  port- 
cullis is  unusual,  and  there  are  no  porter’s 
lodges.  There  was  an  upper  stage,  with  a floor 
of  wood,  of  which  material  was  also  the  stair. 
The  whole  basement  was  occupied  by  the 
passage.  Usually  the  exterior  projection  was 
slight.  Very  frequently  where  the  Norman 
gate-house  has  been  preserved,  the  exterior  aroh 
has  been  masqued  by  a second  or  outer  arch- 
way, usually  of  Decorated  date,  and  containing 
a portcullis.  Often  also  a well-stair  has  been 
added  to  give  access  to  the  upper  floor.  Tick- 
hill,  a plain  and  very  perfect  Norman  gateway, 
has  been  thus  masqued.  At  Porchester  are  two 
gate-houses  inserted  in  the  Roman  wall,  square 
shells,  with  an  upper  floor,  and  very  plain  arch- 
ways, without  even  a rebate.  Both  have  had 
Decorated  additions,  staircases,  and  outer  door- 


ways. One,  the  water-gate,  has  a sort  of  porch 
added,  and  the  other  has  been  vaulted  and 
groined,  but  the  substanoe  of  both  is  original. 
The  inner  ward  of  Porchester  has  also  a plain 
gate-house,  probably  of  late  Norman  date,  with 
a Decorated  front  and  portcullis.  The  City 
Bars  at  York  have  a Norman  nucleus,  a plain 
squire  building,  with  two  arohes  and  a wooden 
covering,  the  whole  buried  in  a mass  of  Eirly 
English  and  Deoorated  masonry.  Windsor  had 
a fine  Norman  gateway,  of  whioh  the  base  is 
preserved  some  feet  below  the  later  entrance, 
known  as  George  IV. ’s  Gateway.  The  gate- 
house at  Castle  Rising  is  mostly  original,  as  is 
that  at  Arundel,  though  with  large  exterior 
additions.  At  Arques,  where  the  gate-house, 
though  certainly  Norman,  has,  as  at  Porchester, 
a very  Roman  aspect,  is  a cross-wall  with  a third 
and  central  gateway.  The  gatehouse  at  Sher- 
borne Castle  has  an  upper  story,  whioh,  though 
altered,  is  original,  and,  what  is  very  ourious, 
the  weather-table  shows  that  the  original  roof 
was  a tiled  or  shingle-covered  lean-to  against  the 
front  wall.  The  grandest  extant  example  of  a 
Norman  gate-house  is  at  the  Episcopal  Castle 
of  Newark,  where  it  is  a very  large  and  lofty 
building,  a castle  in  itself,  and  ornamented  in 
the  Late  Norman  style. 

Besides  this,  Norman  entrances,  more  or 
less  altered,  remain  at  Shrewsbury  and  at  Rich- 
mond. At  Prudhoe  is  a small  Norman  gate- 
house, bnt  the  upper  floor  has  been  replaced  by 
a later  chapel.  The  entrance  is  original  as  it  is 
at  Bamborough,  which,  although  unflanked  andof 
slight  exterior  projection,  is  more  ornate  than 
usual,  having  lateral  shafts  and  a recessed  arch. 
The  Decorated  gate-house  of  the  inner  ward  at 
Alnwick  has  a Norman  entrance. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  be  a Norman  barbican, 
though  at  Richmond  the  remains  of  the  outwork 
covering  the  entrance  and  the  keep  has  Norman 
work  in  its  foundations.  Pontefract  has  a very 
carious  Late  Norman  postern  connected  with 
some  extensive  vaulted  passages.  The  draw- 
bridge was  a regular  appendage  to  a Norman 
gateway  of  any  importance,  but  probably  the 
arch  at  Cardiff  leading  to  the  keep,  and  lately 
laid  open,  is  the  only  bridge  of  which  any  con- 
siderable portion  is  extant. 

The  Norman  architects  do  not  seem  to  have 
employed  machioolated  parapets  from  behind 
which  missiles  could  be  dropped  on  the  foot  of 
the  wall,  and  there  is  no  evidence,  in  England 
at  least,  of  the  use  of  hoards  or  parapets  of 
wood,  so  common  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Strange  stories  are  told  of  long  subterranean 
passages  from  the  interior  of  most  ancient 
buildings,  especially  of  castles  and  monastic 
houses.  At  Helmaley,  the  mouth  of  such  a pas- 
sage is  shown,  and  an  old  map  of  Richmond 
shows  the  mouth  of  a tunnel  passing  under  the 
river  to  the  castle.  Usually,  where  there  are 
any  such  passages,  they  are  evidently  vaulted 
sewers;  but  where  the  castle  stood  upon  soft 
rock,  there  do  occasionally  appear  to  have  been 
passages,  though  only  to  enable  the  garrison  to 
defend  the  ditches,  or  also  probably  as  posterns. 
Thus  at  Arques  are  several  galleries  in  the 
chalk  rock  opening  on  the  scarp  of  the  main 
ditch.  At  Windsor  are  two  or  perhaps  three 
such  passages,  which  pass  from  the  inner  ward 
in  the  chalk,  right  under  the  buildings  of  the 
castle,  and  formerly  opened  ia  the  ditch.  One 
of  them  has  at  its  inner  end  the  original  Norman 
doorway.  At  Old  Sarum  was  such  a passage, 
also  in  the  chalk,  now  closed  up.  There  is  also 
at  Windsor,  in  the  lower  ward,  another  and 
muoh  larger  passage,  suitable  for  cavalry, 
which  opens  upon  the  lower  ditch  near  Windsor 
bridge.  In  its  present  form  it  is  Early  English, 
but  it  is  certainly  of  earlier  date,  probably  Nor- 
man, but  possibly  still  older,  for  Windsor  was  an 
English  Btronghold,  and,  it  may  be,  a British 
camp.  The  ohalk  rock  at  Dover  is  honey- 
combed with  passages ; unfortunately  many  of 
these  were  excavated  in  the  last  or  early  in  the 
present  century.  They  oontain  traps  and  other 
devices  which  oould  scarcely,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  been  of  use. 

Of  the  buildings  within  the  inner  ward  the 
principal  was  the  hall  with  its  appendages.  The 
hall  in  the  larger  castles  was  a spacious  chamber 
with  an  open  roof  and  two  aisles,  usually  with 
shafts  or  posts  of  timber,  as  in  the  muoh  later 
Corporation  Hall  at  York.  At  Adare  Castle  and 
at  Christchurch,  Hants,  the  hall  Btands  on  the 
banks  of  a river,  into  which  its  garderobe  cham- 
ber is  projected.  These  two  halls  were  without 
aisles,  which,  however,  are  usually  found  in  the 
larger  buildings.  Oakham  is  the  most  perfect 
i Norman  castle-hall  in  existence.  The  aisle-shafts 


are  there  of  stone.  The  hall  of  Winchester 
Castle,  still  preserved,  though  on  a Norman 
pattern,  with  aisles,  is  of  Early  English  date. 
These  halls  were  sometimes  on  the  ground-floor, 
but  more  frequently  rested  upon  a low  basement, 
used  as  a cellar  or  store-chamber.  The  floor  was 
usually  of  wood,  the  roof  always.  The  hall  was 
commonly  placed  between  the  kitchen  and  offices 
at  one  end,  and  the  withdrawing-room  and  lodg- 
ings at  the  other.  At  Leicester,  at  one  end,  is 
a sort  of  vaulted  cellar.  Here,  at  Taunton,  at 
Richmond,  Christohurch,  and  Adare,  the  wall  of 
the  hall  is,  in  fact,  the  curtain.  At  Oakham  and 
Winchester  the  hall  stood  within  the  area,  clear 
of  the  wall.  In  almost  all  cases  the  attendant 
buildings  have  been  replaced  as  well  as  the  hall 
itself.  At  Kenilworth  the  Norman  kitohen 
seems  to  have  been  between  the  keep  and  the 
hall.  At  Berkeley  both  kitohen  and  cellar  are 
original,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  former 
i*  a hexagon,  the  latter  vaulted  and  placed  under 
the  chapel. 

Besides  an  oratory  in  the  keep,  there  was 
always  a chapel  for  the  garrison  in  the  inner  or 
outer  ward.  This,  however,  has  in  almost  every 
case  been  rebuilt,  and  the  only  evidence  for  it 
in  most  cases,  is  an  occasional  record  of  a sort 
of  collegiate  endowment.  Bridgenorth,  Ponte- 
fract, the  Tower,  Windsor,  Arundel,  and  some 
other  castles  had  oollegiate  chapels.  At  Rich- 
mond, besides  a ohapel  near  the  hall,  is  a very 
ourious  Norman  oratory  within  the  ward-curtain. 
At  Berkeley  the  chapel  is  near  the  hall,  and  is 
still  in  use,  and  both  the  chapel  and  an  oratory 
there  are  mentioned  in  early  records  and  in  a 
Papal  Bull.  At  Kenilworth  the  foundations  of 
a large  ohapel  of  Decorated  date  have  lately 
been  laid  open  in  the  outer  ward.  At  Dunster 
was  a provision  that,  during  a siege,  the  chapel 
service  was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  adjacent 
priory.  At  Pickering  the  chapel  stood  near  the 
ditch  of  the  keep.  It  has  been  rebuilt,  but  since 
desecrated.  At  Norwich  it  was  outside  the 
gates,  and  remains  as  St.  Leonard’s  Church,  as 
at  Tutbury,  where  the  fine  old  Priory  Churoh, 
founded  by  the  lords  of  the  oastle,  was  the  castle 
chapel.  At  Leicester  the  grand  and  partly 
Norman  church  of  St.  Mary  de  Castro,  and  to 
Porchester  the  Priory  Church,  were  both  within 
the  castle  garth.  In  the  middle  ward  of  Ludlow 
still  stands  roofless  the  cylindrical  nave  of  the 
oastle  chapel,  the  only  castle  chapel  of  that 
figure  in  England. 

No  doubt,  the  hall  and  domestic  buildings,  of 
whatever  material  they  may  have  originally 
been  constructed,  were  for  the  most  part  re- 
placed in  masonry  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
Norman  period,  but  there  were  a consider- 
able number  of  inferior  buildings,  barracks 
for  soldiers,  sheds  for  horses  and  oattle  during 
a siege,  and  sub-offices,  whioh  were  hastily  run 
up  when  needed,  and  at  other  times  but  little 
cared  for.  On  the  inner  faoe  of  most  castle 
walls,  at  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  are  continually 
seen  lines  of  corbels,  constructed  to  carry  a wall- 
plate,  upon  which  rested  the  rafters  of  lean-to 
buildings  long  since  swept  away.  Sometimes 
fireplaces  remain  in  the  wall.  Probably  the 
sheds  and  barracks  were  the  parts  of  castles 
that  the  pipe  and  close  rolls  show  to  have  been 
always  needing  repair.  A well-built  keep,  hall, 
or  the  lord’s  lodging  would  seldom  need  serious 
repairs,  but  wherever  the  Welsh  or  Scots  were 
expected  on  the  border,  or  from  any  quarter  a 
district  was  exposed  to  be  attacked,  the  reoords 
show  that  repairs  were  required.  The  royal 
revenue  was  too  irregularly  paid  to  allow  of  the 
fortresses  being  kept  continually  in  repair,  and 
even  the  larger  castles  were  usually  left  to  a 
single  castle-keeper  and  half  a dozen  assistants. 
When  the  castles  were  wanted,  but  then  only, 
the  office  of  constable  became  active,  stores 
were  supplied,  garrisons  recruited,  and  such 
repairs  ordered  as  were  most  urgently  needed. 
Directly  the  danger  was  past  the  pressure  was 
removed,  and  the  buildings  and  defences  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 

Besides  the  wellpn  the  keep  there  was  almost 
always  one  in  the  castle-yard,  as  may  still  be 
seen  at  Hedingham,  Carlisle,  Castle-Rising, 
Dover,  Porchester,  and  Lincoln. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  keep,  as  the 
most  important  part  of  a Norman  fortress,  was 
alwayB  the  first  built,  and  that  the  girdling 
walls  and  appendages  were  added,  perhaps 
a generation  later.  This  may  sometimes  have 
been  the  case,  and  was  so,  no  doubt,  at  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  the  need  for  a 
strong  keep  to  overawe  the  citizens  was  very 
pressing  ; but  the  rule  seems  rather  to  have 
been  the  other  way,  and  where  the  curtain- walls 
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are  preserved  they  are  always  as  old,  and 
not  unfrequently  older  than  the  keep.  At 
Ludlow,  Corfe,  and  Richmond  enough  remains  to 
show  that  this  was  so,  and  at  Rochester,  where, 
however,  there  was  a keep  of  earlier  date  than 
the  present  one,  unless,  indeed,  the  tower  of  the 
south  transept  of  the  cathedral  did  duty  for  it. 
At  Porchester  the  wall  is  Roman,  but  the  outer 
gate-houses  are  earlier  than  the  keep,  and  at 
Tamworth  the  wall  is  much  earlier.  Even 
where  the  wall  has  been  rebuilt,  as  at  Kenil- 
worth, Carlisle,  Alnwiok,  Prudhoe,  Lincoln, 
Scarborough,  Tickhill,  and  Wigmore,  enough 
remains  to  show  that  the  older  work  was  at 
least  as  early,  and  probably  earlier,  than  the 
keep.  Probably  where  the  keep  stood  on  a 
mound,  even  though  of  timber,  it  was  con- 
sidered tolerably  safe,  and  the  outworks  and 
more  exposed  parts,  at  first  of  timber,  were 
thought  most  to  require  to  be  replaced  in 
masonry.  This,  at  least,  may  be  asserted,  that 
the  keep,  as  a rule,  did  not  stand  alone,  but  was 
always  accompanied  by  a base  court.  In  many, 
probably  in  most  cases,  the  original  area  of  the 
fortress  was  found  sufiioient  in  later  ages.  Thus 
at  Ludlow  the  area  has  certainly  never  been 
altered,  nor  at  Kenilworth,  Barnard  Castle, 
Carlisle,  Alnwick,  Prudhoe,  Lincoln,  Scar- 
borough, Tiokhill,  Knaresborongh,  Cardiff,  or 
Wigmore.  This  is  only  true  of  the  inner  wards 
of  Dover,  Chepstow,  Castleton  and  Corfe,  out- 
side whioh  additions  have  been  made,  as  in 
London.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  extensive 
area  of  Bamborough  seems  to  rest  upon  a 
Norman  foundation. 

There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Norman  ourtain  ever  contained  any  keep  at 
all.  Thus  at  Pramlingham,  a most  important 
place,  is  a spacious  inner  ward  with  an  unusually 
high  curtain  wall,  but  no  trace  of  a keep. 
Exeter  also,  though  it  has  a Norman  gate-house 
and  parts  of  a Norman  mural  tower,  seems 
never  to  have  had  a keep.  In  both  these  cases 
the  earthworks  are  of  unusual  strength,  so  that 
a keep  may  have  been  unnecessary.  At  New- 
castle by  Bridgend,  where  the  gateway  and 
much  of  the  containing  curtain  is  Norman,  there 
is  no  trace  of  a keep,  unless,  indeed,  the  whole 
structure  may  be  regarded  as  Buch.  At  St. 
Briavel’s  there  seems  to  have  been  a Norman 
keep  within  the  main  area. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Norman  builders  took 
advantage  of  the  earlier  earthworks  also  varied. 
Sometimes,  as  at  Kenilworth,  Warwick,  Picker- 
ing, Tickhill,  Wallingford,  and  Oxford,  they  were 
all  included  in  the  new  fortress,  and  walls  built 
upon  them.  In  other  places,  where  the  area 
would  have  been  too  large  for  the  new  lord, 
parts  were  excluded  from  the  walled  area  and 
continued  to  be  palisaded.  Thus  at  Framling- 
ham,  of  the  three  areas,  two  are  walled  in  and 
one  is  simply  enclosed.  At  Rochester,  a great 
mound  and  other  earthworks  are  excluded,  but 
then  these  may  be  the  remains  of  the  Danish 
siege,  and  no  part  of  the  original  defences, 
though  unless  the  builder  of  the  Norman  castle 
intended  to  fortify  and  defend  them  they  surely 
would  have  been  levelled.  At  Cardiff,  where 
the  earthworks  form  three  sides  of  a square, 
and  where  is  a mound  at  the  open  end,  that  end 
and  part  of  the  adjacent  sides  are  walled,  and 
a cross  wall  built,  which  traversed  the  mound, 
and  included  about  a third  of  it  in  the  inner 
ward;  the  outer  ward  seems  to  have  been  left  to 
be  defended  by  its  earthworks  only.  At  Kilpeck 
also,  and  Castle  Rising,  are  large  outworks  left 
unwalled,  and  in  many  other  castles.  No  doubt 
all  these  outworks  were  palisaded  and  used  to 
give  shelter  to  the  peasantry  and  their  castle, 
or  possibly  at  times  to  lodge  a body  of  merce- 
naries who  were  distrusted,  or  for  whom  there 
was  not  accommodation  within  the  walls. 

Domesday  mentions  seven  walled  towns 
(Chester,  Colchester,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Here- 
ford, Oxford,  and  Stafford),  and  three  (Canter- 
bury, Nottingham,  and  York)  as  surrounded 
by  a ditch.  Of  the  walled  towns  the  four  first 
were  Roman,  and  the  Roman  wall  can  even  now 
be  traced.  Hereford  was  defended  in  some  sub- 
stantial fashion  by  Harold,  and  no  doubt  much 
earlier,  as  its  earthworks  bear,  or  did  bear,  wit- 
ness. What  remains  of  its  Norman  wall  is  late 
in  that  style.  The  line  of  the  wall  of  Oxford  is 
known,  and  parts  of  it  remain,  but  they  are 
probably  later  than  Domesday.  The  wall  of 
Stafford  has  long  been  removed,  as  has  the  Burh, 
thrown  up  by  iEthelflceda.  Canterbury  ditoh 
remains,  with  a fine  internal  bank,  no  doubt  long 
pne-Norman,  as  is  its  curious  Dane-John 
mound,  and  the  other  mound,  also  moated, 
traces  of  whioh  are  seen,  or, — before  the  rail- 


ways were  constructed, — were  seen,  opposite 
Dane-John,  and  outside  the  ditch.  The  oity, 
however,  must  have  had  at  least  a part  of  its 
area  included  within  Roman  walls,  as  at  York, 
at  the  time  of  the  Survey.  Besides  these  were 
other  towns  known  to  have  been  walled  long 
before  the  Conquest.  Exeter  was  probably 
walled,  or  the  walls  repaired  by  iEthelstan,  and 
Southampton  and  Wallingford  were  ditched; 
and  Winchester,  certainly,  was  both  walled  and 
ditohed  before  Domesday. 

Domesday,  whioh  omits  the  walls  both  of 
Exeter  and  York,  no  doubt  passes  over  those  of 
many  other  places.  London,  for  example,  had 
both  wall  and  ditch,  as  had  Chichester,  and, 
probably,  Warwick.  The  Roman  wall  of  Glou- 
cester, of  which  some  half-buried  fragments 
remain,  was  oertainly  far  more  perfect  in  the 
eleventh  century,  as  must  have  been  the  wall 
of  Horncastle  ; and  walls  imply  gates,  although 
gates  often  preceded  walls,  and  were  often  of 
masonry,  while  the  general  defences  of  the 
town  were  only  a ditch,  bank,  and  palisade. 

The  annfxed  drawing,  taken  from  the  Illus- 
trated London  News,  represents  admirably  in 
Nottingham  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
appearance  of  a very  perfect  castle  of  the  first- 
class.  The  Norman  keep  is  seen  on  the  curtain 
between  two  wards.  The  smaller  or  inner  ward 
is  original  and  Norman.  It  was  enclosed  in  a 
lofty  and  strong  curtain,  following  the  outline  of 
the  rock  on  which  it  stood,  and  strengthened  at 
its  three  most  exposed  angles  by  rectangular 
towers  of  no  exterior  projeclion.  On  two  Bides 
of  the  court  were  lodgings,  and  in  the  wall  was 
a postern  with  exterior  steps.  The  main  gate 
of  this  ward  was  placed  in  the  face  next  the 
tower,  near  the  keep,  and  was  covered  by  the 
middle  ward.  To  the  original  castle  was  added, 
probably  in  the  reign  of  John,  or  that  of 
Henry  III.,  a second  or  middle  ward,  having  an 
entrance  through  the  base  of  a square  tower,  so 
placed  a3  to  cover  the  least  protected  angle 
of  the  original  oastle.  A square  tower 
serving  as  a gate-house  shows  the  arrangement 
wa3  an  early  one,  probably  not  later  than  the 
reign  of  John.  This  ward  was  contained  within 
a strong  curtain,  with  cylindrical  mural  towers 
of  bold  projection,  and  was  so  placed  as  to  cover 
one  side  of  the  inner  ward,  and  had  its  own 
ditch.  Again,  outside  the  two  preceding  wards, 
and  applied  so  a3  to  cover  them  on  two  sides,  and 
the  keep-ward  on  one  side,  was  a large  outer 
ward  calculated  to  oontain  a small  army.  This 
ward  was  also  walled  with  round  bastion  towers, 
that  is,  towers  on  the  wall,  but  not  rising  above 
it.  It  also  had  two  or  probably  three  gate- 
houses, and  a ditoh.  The  utter  destruction  of 
so  noble  a remnant  of  early  military  arohiteoture 
is  much  to  be  regretted. 

The  drawing  shows  the  Trent  and  the  castle 
mill,  but  not  the  two  Burhs,  mentioned  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Cbroniole  as  guarding  the  river; 
and  which  probably  existed  at  that  time. 

G.  T.  C. 


MELBOURNE  EXHIBITION  AWARDS. 
The  following  awards,  amongst  other®,  have 
been  published  : — 

PAPE EUAN  GIN  G3. 

First  Order  of  Merit.—  Fredk.  Walton  Jt  Co.,  London, 
mural  decorations;  J.  Allan  & Son,  London,  paper- 
hangings;  William  Cook,  Great  Britain,  paperhangings  ; 
Darwen  Paper  Staining  Company,  Great  Britain,  paper- 
hangings  and  wall  decorations  ; Heywood,  Higginbottom, 
Smith,  & Co.,  Great  Britain,  paperhangings;  Jeffrey  & 
Co.,  Great  Britain,  paperhangings,  embossed  leather, 
and  flock  papers;  C.  & J.  G.  Potter,  Great  Britain, 
machine  and  hand  printed  paperhangings;  W.  Woollams 
& Co.,  Great  Britain,  paperhangings  and  embossed 
leather;  Wylie  A Lockhead,  Glasgow,  paperhangings  and 
decorations  ; Soott,  Cuthbertson,  A Co.,  Great  Britain, 
raised  flock  papers,  Ac. ; Carlisle  A Clegg,  Great  Britain, 
paperhangings  ; Flammersheim  A Steinmann,  Germany, 
paperhangings ; G.  P.  Brackebuah  A Son.  Germany, 
paperhangings;  P.  Follot,  France,  velvet  borders  and 
velvets  (paperhangings);  Gillou  A Son,  France,  painted 
paper  wall  panels  ; J.  Leroy  & Sons,  France,  paperhang- 
ings ; SpOrlin  A Zimmermaun,  Austria,  tapestry  wall  deco- 
rations, tapestries,  and  coloured  papers. 

Second  Order  of  Merit.— G.  L.  Pune,  Germany,  paper- 
hangings  and  border  decorations  ; A.  Dessnuer,  Germany, 
fancy  papers  ; M.  Schlesinger,  Germany,  fancy  papors  ; 
U.  Schott,  Germany,  ornaments  and  labels  in  lithography 
and  variegated  printing. 

Fourth  Order  of  Merit.— Government  Printing  Office, 
Tokio,  Japan,  imitation  ofleather. 

SCULPTUBB. 

First  Order  qf  Merit.— Comraendatore  Giulio  Monte- 
verde,  Rome.  . 

Second  Order  of  Merit.— A.  M.  de  Vasselot,  Paris ; C. 
Begas,  Berlin;  Marshall  Wood,  England;  Luigi  Pagani, 
Milan  ; Commendatore  Kdoardo  Tabacchi,  Turin. 

Third  Order  of  Merit.— L.  E.  Barrias,  Paris  ; A.  Itasse, 
Paris;  N.  H.  Louis,  Paris ; M.  Schulz,  Berlin  ; T.  Adams- 
Acton’,  London  ; A.  Bruce  Joy,  London ; Giovanni  Cini- 
celli,  Rome  ; Commendatore  Guiseppe  Dini,  Turin  ; 
Antonio  Gemiguani,  Naples;  Professor  Gerolamo  Masiui, 


Rome;  Antonio  Roseutti,  Rome;  A.  Simonetli,  Sydney  ; 
F.  Harlzer,  Berlin. 

Fourth  Order  qf  Merit. — Charles  Brunin,  Mons,  Belgium ; 
K.  Aizelin,  Paris  ; D.  W.  Stevenson,  Edinburgh ; T. 
Woolner,  R.  A.,  London;  Achille  Albacini,  Rome;  Antonio 
Botinelli,  Rome;  Adaberto  Ceucetti,  Rome;  Egi9to  Del 
Panta,  Florence ; P.  D’Epinuy,  Rome  ; Camille  Grilli, 
Rome  ; Joseph  Kopf,  Rome  ; Francesco  Mariotti,  Carrara  ; 
Paolo  Ricci,  Florence;  Charles  Summers,  Rome;  John 
Udney,  Carrara;  A.  Weizenberg,  Rome;  A.  Bagalini, 
Kapunda,  South  Australia. 

BEONZBS. 

First  Order  of  Merit. — F.  Martin,  Paris  ; Christofle  A 
Co.,  Paris;  H.  Barbedienne,  Paris;  R.  Bichweiler,  Ham. 
bnrg ; Czarnikow  A Busch,  Berlin ; Count  Stolberg- 
Wernigerode  Factory,  Ilsenberg,  Germany;  G.  B.  Dupre, 
Florence;  M.  Marunaka,  Kanazawa,  Japan. 

Second  .Order  of  Merit. — E.  G.  Zimmerman,  Hanau, 
Germany;  De  Poli  Bros.,  Vittoria,  Italy;  J.  Cambos, 
Paris ; J.  Lauman9,  Laeken,  near  Brussels  ; F.  Von  Miller, 
Munich. 

Third  Order  of  Merit. — Victor  Tilgner,  Vienna;  Madame 
Leon  Bertuux,  Paris  ; A.  D.  Doublemard,  Pari9  ; Blot  and 
Drouard,  Paris;  A.  Emery,  Paris;  E.  Gay  Lamaille  A 
Co.,  Paris;  Journet  A Co.,  Paris;  E.  Lohse,  Paris; 
Mercery,  jun.,  A C.  Jussy,  Paris  ; Company  for  the  Manu- 
facture of  Bronzes,  Berlin;  C.  Kramme,  Berlin;  G.  B. 
Algostino  A Sons,  Turin ; Constantino  Calvi,  Rome  ; 
Cavaliere  A.  Nelli,  Rome;  K.  Koshokuwaisha  A T. 
Akiyama,  Tokio,  Japan;  Z.  Haito,  Tokio;  Sanseisha, 
Tokio  ; Kirin,  Koshokuwaisha,  Tokio. 

Fourth  Order  of  Merit.— F.  A.  Bartholdi,  Paris  ; E. 
Delaplanche,  Paris;  P.  Brooot,  Paris;  Jenkcns,  sen.,  A 
Co.,  Paris  ; H.  Richardm,  Paris;  Koch  A Beiu,  Berlin  ; A. 
Waagen  A Co.,  Berlin  ; Prof.  Commendatore  E.  Pazzi, 
Florenoe  ; A.  Tognozzi-Morein,  Florence  ; Pasquale 
Arquati,  Venice;  0.  de  Luca  A 8on,  Naples;  Michel 
Angelo  Guggenheim,  Venice  ; Roberto  Lorenzetti,  Pistoja, 
Italy;  Y.  Shoami,  Okayama,  Japan. 

Fifth  Order  of  Merit. — A.  Cattier,  Brussels  ; D.  Ruigel, 
Paris;  Avoiron  A Clement,  Paris;  RoUin Domauge,  Paris  ; 
A.  Dureune,  Paris  ; Hubault  A Breuillard,  Paris;  Augelo 
Giordani,  Venice;  Osoar  Meyer,  Florence;  Don  G. 
Palmieri,  Venice. 

CAMBOS,  DIB-SINKING,  AND  BNGBAVING  ON  MBTAL,  GLASS, 

SEALS,  GBMS,  Ac. 

First  Order  of  Merit. — American  Watch  Company, 
Waltham,  Mass. ; George  Bissinger,  France  ; Joint  Exhi- 
bition of  Engravers,  Berlin;  T.  Webb  Si  Sons,  Stour- 
bridge. 

Second  Order  of  Merit.— Francati  A Santamaria,  Rome. 

Third  Order  of  Merit. — R.  Schneider,  Berlin  ; Cavaliere 
Constantino  Calvi,  Rome;  Cavalieri  Luigi  Oliviere,  Venice  ; 
Sands  A M'Dougall,  Melbourne. 

Fjurth  O'derof  Merit.— F.  Ciapponi,  Rome;  P.  Siotto, 
Rome  ; R.  Petrucci,  Naples. 

Fifth  Order  of  Merit.— id arry  Siane,  London;  A.  De 
Caro,  Venice  ; E.  A.  Altmann,  Melbourne;  G.  Twenty- 
man;  Windsor;  E.  Whitehead  A Co  , Melbourne. 

BEPOU33E. 

Fourth  Order  of  Merit. — Lala  Natta  Ram,  India. 

Fifth  Order  of  Merit. — Lala  Seva  Rum,  India. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

First  Order  of  Merit.—  Cavaliere  G.  B.  Qatti,  wood- 
carving,  Rome;  Societa  Musiva  Veneziana,  mosaics, 
Venice;  Societa  Venezia  Murano,  mosaics,  Venice  ; Luigi 
Tarantoni,  mosaics,  Rome;  8oyer,  enamels,  France;  J.  A. 
A A.  A.  Tarpe,  enamels,  Dresden  ; Lauchhammer  Facto-y, 
metal-work,  Lauchhammer,  Germany;  A.  Boulenger  A 
Co.,  pla  ed-ware,  Paris : and  with  Special  Mention,  elec- 
type  reproductions  of  the  royal  plate,  Department  of 
S.ieDce  and  Art,  Sou'h  Keusington  Museum. 

Second  Order  of  Merit. — Testolini  Brothers,  mosaics, 
Venice;  Marriotti  A Fantoni,  mosaics,  Florence;  J.R. 
Rowland,  enamelling,  Melbourne;  Lund,  inlaid  ivory, 
Germany  ; Societd  des  Hauts  Fourneaua  du  Val  D'Osne, 
metal  castings,  Paris. 

Third  Order  of  Merit.— Z.  J.  Jackel,  wood-carvings, 
Spitz-on-the-Danube  ; F.  Unterberger,  wood-carvings, 
Innspruk,  Tyrol;  Besarel-Panciera,  wood  carvings, Venice  ; 
Marco  Del  Tedesco,  wood-carvings,  Venice  ; M.  Guggen- 
heim, wood-esrvings,  Venice ; Francesca  Somasi  o,  wood- 
carvings,  Rome ; Innocente  Cattaneo,  wood-carvings, 
Milan  ; Giocondo  Torrini,  mosaics,  Florenoe  ; P.  Comsin, 
terra-cotta,  Brussels  ; Bedendo,  mosaics,  Venice  ; A. 
Faloini,  mosaios,  Florence;  Kusat  Din  A Shaif  Din, 
enamels,  India;  Golam  Kossein,  inlaid  table,  India; 
A.  Lauter,  metal  oastings,  Carlsruhe,  Germany ; J . Rogers, 
modelling,  terra-cotta,  New  York  ; Quellinus  School,  terra- 
cotta, Amsterdam. 

Fourth  Order  of  Merit.—  T.  F.  Borgfeldt,  carvings  in 
cork,  Berlin  ; G.  Lang's  heirs,  wood-earrings,  Oberammer- 
gau,  Germany  ; Evaristo  P»nducci,  wood-carvings,  Flor- 
ence; L.  J.  Godfrey,  wood-carvings,  Dunedin;  Giovanni 
Boucinelli  A Sons,  wood-carviDgs,  Florence  ; Louis  Ludwig, 
terra-cotta,  Brussels;  Mayer’s  Artistic  Establishment, 
religions  statuary,  Munich ; A.  Meves,  metal  castings, 
Berlin;  Schafer  A Hauschner,  metal  castings,  Berlin; 
Pietro  Tin,  metal  castings,  Venice. 

Fifth  Order  of  Merit.— G.  B.  de  Lotto,  wood-carving, 
Venice;  Francesco  Morini,  wood  - carving,  Florence; 
Gesuati  Orfanotroflo,  wood-carving,  Venice;  J.  Flueok, 
wood-carving,  Brienz,  Switzerland;  A.  Civita,  mosaios, 
Florence  ; Oscar  Meyer,  mosaics,  Florence  ; A.  Sandnni, 
mosaics,  Florence ; C.  Wiener,  terra-cotta,  Brussels  ; 
F.  X.  Reitzler,  religious  statuary,  Munich ; Salvatore 
Valenti,  terra-cotta,  Palermo;  A.  Arens,  stamped  copper 
plates,  Antwerp;  llottot,  zinework,  Paris  ; Rauvier,  zinc- 
work,  Paris;  J.  Vincent,  zinework,  Paris;  B.Zalaffi,  iron- 
work, Siena. 

FILTERS. 

First  Order  of  Merit.— R.  T.  Adams,  Victoria,  Dahlke’s 
improved  patent  silicated  carbon  filter ; G.  Cheavin, 
England,  rapid  water-fillers;  A.  G.  Middleton,  Victoria, 
dripstone  filter;  Timperley  Bros.,  Victoria,  improved 
water-filters. 

Second  Order  of  Merit.— J.  G.  Holt,  Victoria,  pure 
carbon  filter  ; A.  G.  MiddletoD,  Victoria,  carbon  and  drip- 
stone compo.  filter  ; Silicated  Carbon  Filter  Company, 
England,  silicated  carbon  filters. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

First  Order  qf  Merit. — W.  AT.  Avery,  Eoeland,  assay 
and  chemical  balances  : DouRoo  A Watts,  England,  stone- 
ware ohemical  apparatus;  M.  Flursoheim,  Germany, 
pharmaceutists’  mills  and  presses;  T.  Fevre,  France, 
seltzogenes  ; H.  Maldine,  Franoe,  selizogenes  ; Ed. 
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Robert,  France,  feeding-bottles;  A.  Ziemann,  German 
vacuum  apparatus. 

Honourable  Mention.— C.  Molinier  & Co.,  England, 
machine  for  tanning. 

GLASS  WARS  AND  POTTBBY. 

Jury.  — C.  M.  Risenthal  (chairman),  P.  A.  Agnew, 
George  Foord,  F.  G.  Cunningham,  V.  Delves-Brougbton, 
John  FultOD,  C.  Schoessler,  J.  11.  Crews. 

Pottbby.  —First  Order  of  Merit. — Collective  Exhibit  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Limoges,  Frauoe  ; Minton  & 
Co.,  MintoD,  England;  Worcester  Royal  Factory,  Wor- 
cester, England;  Moor  Bros.,  Longton,  England;  Ville- 
roy  & Both,  Mettlaeb,  Germany;  Brown,  Westhead, 
Moore,  & Co.,  Stoke-npon-Treuf,  England.  Second  Order 
of  Merit. — Haas  & Czyezek,  Sehlaggenwald,  Austria; 
Hnart  Bro9.,  Longwy,  France;  J.  Houry,  Paris;  F.  X. 
Thallmeier,  Munich,  Germany;  L.  Weasel,  Bonn  am 
Rhine,  Germany  ; Eu9.  Triebner  & Eckert,  Volkstedt, 
Germany;  Josiah  Wedgwood  & Sod,  Etruria,  England; 
W.  Brownfield  & Sons,  Cobridge,  England ; T. 
Akiyama,  Tokio,  Japan.  Third  Order  of  Merit. — Boch 
& Co.,  La  Louviere,  Belgium;  L.  Uutschenreuther,  Selb, 
Germany;  C.  Tielsch  & Co.,  Altwasser,  Germany;  D. 
M'Birney  & Co.,  Fermanagh,  Ireland;  Powell,  Bishop,  & 
Co.,  Hanley,  England;  K.  Miyagawa,  Yokohama;  F. 
Monier,  Foecy,  France;  Bourdon  S.  Robert,  Paris;  C.  G. 
Guthrie,  Sandhurst.  Fourth  Order  of  Merit. — L.  Nolan, 
Melbourne;  M.  Marunaka,  Kanazawa,  Japan;  Finder, 
Bourne,  & Co.,  England;  R.  Hanke,  Hohr,  near  Coblenz  ; 
Hope  & Carter.  England:  11.  Lonitz,  Neuhaldenjleben, 
Germany.  Fifth  Order  qf  Merit. — Laporte  & Moussott 
Bros.,  Limoges  ; Barluett,  France ; HiochlyeD,  Tokio, 
Japan;  Kirio  Kosho  Kuwaisha,  Tokio,  Japan  ; KoraDsha, 
Yokohama;  CundlifFe,  Canterbury,  N.Z.  ; Austin,  Kirk, 

& Co.,  Christchurch  ; Wilson  & Ridge,  Melbourne  ; 
Baldock  Bros.,  Camperdown,  N.S.W.  Ifiyhly  Commended. 
— Bengal  Sub-committee,  Bengal. 

Artistic  Pottery  .—First  Order  of  Merit:  Manufac- 
tory of  Sevres,  Sevres;  Meisseu  Royal  Porcelain  Fa 'torv, 
Meissen,  Germany  ; Ginori  Manuf'atturo,  Doocia,  Italy  ; 
Fayanceorie  de  Gien,  Paris  ; H Doulton  & Co.,  London  ; 
Bernardo  Mazzarelli,  Naples.  Second  Order  rf  Merit: 
Josef  Zaohe,  Vienna  ; W.  Zaolnay,  Funfkirchen,  Austria  ; 
D.  Vion,  Puris;  Merkelbach  & Wick,  Grenzhausen,  Ger- 
many ; A.  Farina  & Son,  Faenza,  Italy  ; A.  Giustianani, 
Naples.  Third  Order  of  Merit : Radler  & Pi'z,  Vienna; 
C.  Falb,  Vienna  ; Helene  Wolfsohn.  Dresden  ; R,  Bich- 
weiler,  Hamburg;  G.  Bataglia,  Naples;  C.  Tanl'ani, 
Rome.  Fourth  Order  of  Merit : T.  Palagi,  Florence ; 
Tafet  Torelli,  Florence  ; Conimendatore  B.  Ardy,  Turin. 
Fifth  Order  of  Merit : Penilliar,  Paris. 

GLASSWARE. 

Plain,  Engraved,  Cut,  Etched,  and  Obnamental.— 
First  Order  of  Merit.— Thos.  Webb  & Son,  Stourbridge, 
England;  Count  Harrach,  Neuwelt,  Austria.  Second 
Order  of  Merit. — Hermauu  Milller,  Ulirichsthal,  Austria; 
Franz  Wagness,  Meisteradorf,  Austria;  J.  Schreiber 
& Neyshews,  Vienna;  Boulton  & Mills,  Stourbridge, 
England ; Cavaliere  M.  Candiani,  Venice ; L.  Rady, 
Murano,  Italy.  Third  Order  of  Merit. — C.  Drobnik  & Co., 
Haidur,  Austria;  T.  MUhlhaus  Co.,  Hai.'re,  Auslria  ; 
Cristelleries  da  Val,  St.  Lambert,  Belgium  ; E.  Breflit  Sl 
Co.,  London  ; T.  Ford  & Co.,  Edinburgh  ; Sykes  M‘Voy, 
Castleford,  England;  Villeroy  & Bock,  Mettlaeh,  Ger- 
many; Woodrolfe,  Glasshlowers,  Melbourne;  Society  of 
Tempered  Glass  and  Crystal,  Paris.  Fourth  Order  of 
Merit. — Hegenbowth  Heirs,  Haide,  Bohemia  ; F.  Pellmi, 
Kong  A Co.,  Steinchonan,  Austria;  Landier  & Uoudeille, 
Paris;  Kiluer  Brothers,  London  ; Melbourne  Glass  Bottle 
Works,  Melbourne;  Fouracre  & Watson,  Plymouth; 
Australian  Glass  Manufacturing  Companv,  Limited,  Mel- 
bourne; Hobbs,  Brockunier,  & Co.,  Wheeling,  VV.V., 
U.S.A.  F\flh  Order  of  Merit. — C.  Mellzer  & Co.,  Lau- 
genan,  Bohemia  ; S.  Reich  & Co.,  Vienna  ; H.  Ullrich, 
Vienna;  C.  Barnard  & Co.,  Boyneaux,  France;  H.  F. 
Stender,  Gross  Rhuden,  Germany;  S.  Floyd,  Mel- 
bourne. 

Window  Glass  and  Mireobs.— First  Order  of  Merit.— 
Soci6t<5  de  Glac6  do  St.  Gobain,  St.  Gobain,  Franco  : 
H.  Y.  Bivort,  Jumet,  Belgium;  L.  Bandoux  & Co,, 
Charleroi,  Belgium;  Chance  Bros.  & Co.,  Birmingham; 
Royal  Dutch  Bent  and  Ground  Glass  Works,  Dortrecht, 
Holland.  Second  Order  of  Merit. — L.  Mondron,  Lode- 
linsart,  Belgium;  Sooi£t6  Anouyme  des  Verreries  Na- 
tionales,  Jumet,  Belgium;  C.  L.  Hildebrand,  Hamburg, 
Germany;  Brooks,  RobinBOD,  & Co.,  Melbourne  ; Fonr- 
ooult,  Frison,  & Co.,  Dampremy,  Belgium.  Third  Order 
of  Merit.— Agence  Gi?n6rale  de  Vente  des  Glaceries,  Brus- 
sels ; Soeicte  Anouyme  des  Verreries  de  Charleroi, 
Lodelinaart,  Belgium ; A.  Benda,  Paris.  Fourth  Order  of 
Merit.— Schmidt,  Devillez,  & Co.,  Dampremy,  Belgium; 
Verreries  des  Hameudes,  Jumet,  Belgium;  VT-rreries  de 
Mariemont,  Mariemont,  Belgium;  Chumouillet,  Paris; 
Caratens,  Germany.  Fifth  Order  of  Merit.— A.  Morel, 
Lodelmsart,  Belgium;  Pittman  & Son,  London ; J.  Bell, 
Melbourne. 

Painted  Windows.  —First  Order  of  Merit.— K.  L. 
Turcke,  Zittan,  Germany  ; Lorio,  Paris.  Second  Order  of 
Merit. — F.  X.  Zetler,  Muuich;  Mayer’s  Artistic  Estab- 
lishment, Munich. 

Tiles.— First  Order  of  Merit. — Minton,  Hollins,  & Co. ; 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  Second  Order  of  Merit. — Campbell 
Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Stoke-upou-Trent ; Maw  & Co., 
Shropshire.  Third  Order  of  Merit.- Australian  Tile 
Works,  Malvern;  C.  O.  Fison,  Stowraarket.  Fourth 
Order  of  Merit. — Snizig  Manufactory  of  Mos“ij  Tiles  aud 
Clayware,  Snizig,  Germany;  Craven,  Dunnill,  & Co., 
Shropshire;  J.  O.  Croze,  Vittorio,  Italy. 

Stoneware  Drain  Pipes,  &c  .—  First  Order  of  Merit.— 
Doulton  & Company,  London. 

Stonbwarb  for  Chemical  Purposes.— First  Order  of 
Merit. — Doulton  & Watts,  London  ; the  Hoffman  Patent 
8team  Brick  Company,  Melbourne,  bricks,  &c.  Second 
Order  of  Merit. — James  Dunnachi,  Glasgow,  Glenboig 
Star  fire  bricks  ; Harper  Sc  Morres,  Stourbridge,  England  ; 
G.  Jennings,  London  ; C.  K.  Harrison,  Stourbridge,  Eng. 
land.  Third  Order  of  Merit. — Farnley  Iron  Company, 
Farnley,  England,  enamelled  ^bricks.  Fourth  Order  of 
Merit. — Joseph  Hamblet,  West  Bromwich,  England, 
bricks,  &c.  ; Sou  k Australian  Brick  Company,  Brompton, 
South  Australia  ; A.  Cornwell,  Melbourne. 

Venetian  Glass. — First  Order  of  Merit. — Compagnia 
Venezia  Murano,  Venioe.  Third  Order  cf  Merit. — R 
Bichweller,  Hamburg. 

Spun  Glass. — Third  Order  of  Merit. — Md.  deBrunfant, 
Vienna;  Tommaai  Sc  Uelsomini,  Venice. 

A very  large  number  of  awards  in  the  furni- 
ture, upholstery,  and  carpet  classes,  have  also 
been  published  ; but  it  oaunot  be  said  that  thej 


are  of  a satisfactory  oharacter,  being  too  indis- 
criminate and  too  nnmerous,  European  firms  of 
long-established  standing  herng  grouped  with 
colonial  firms  of  moderate  pretensions.  This 
may  be  very  gratifying  to  the  vanity  of  Austra- 
lian manufacturers,  bub  it  will  hardly  tend  to 
increase  the  value  of  the  awards  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  resident  outside  the  Colonies.  The 
Sydney  awards  were  more  judioious,  despite 
the  large  amount  of  favouritism  evinced.  For 
instance,  the  furniture  of  Messrs.  Arrowsmith  & 
Co.,  at  Sydney,  was  honoured  with  several  first- 
class  awards,  including  one  speoial ; at  Mel- 
bourne it  is  Bimply  grouped  together  for  an 
ordinary  first-class  award,  an  honour  shared  by 
a considerable  number  of  exhibits  not  possessing 
a tithe  of  its  artistic  character  or  merit.  It 
has  been  finally  decided  that  medals  are  to  be 
given  only  in  the  case  of  first-class  awards,  and 
that  no  exhibitor  shall  receive  more  than  one 
medal. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY: 

PROSPECTIVE  WORK. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  presiding  at  the 
Royal  Academy  Banquet  on  Saturday  last,  in 
responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health  (proposed 
by  the  Lord  Chanoellor),  said, — When  last  I had 
the  honour  to  respond  for  this  toast  I expressed 
the  hope  that  it  might  this  year  be  in  my  power 
to  make  known  to  you  the  result,  in  brief  sum- 
mary at  least,  of  our  labours  in  the  revision  aod 
extension  of  our  soheme  of  education.  In  chat 
hope  I am  not  deceived,  and  I will,  with  your 
permission,  bring  before  you  some  of  the  salient 
points  on  which  that  scheme  has  been  either 
modified  or  enlarged.  Now,  the  Royal  Academy 
has,  throughout  its  deliberations,  had  before  it 
certain  clear  aims  and  certain  definite  principles. 
It  is  sought  to  add  co  the  means  of  study  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  students  of  this  country, 
and  it  has  further  sought  to  add  incentives  to 
their  zeal  by  a discriminating  increase  of  the 
prizes  offered  within  our  walls  ; but  it  has  also 
determined  to  take  measures  for  the  exercise  of 
a vigilant  control  over  the  labours  of  those 
students,  with  the  object  of  satisfying  itself  that 
the  advantages  provided  for  them  are  not  squan- 
dered or  thrown  away, — keeping  constantly  in 
view  the  fundamental  fact  that  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  an  academy  to  foster  art,  not  to  multiply 
artists ; its  duty  to  oheck  as  well  as  to  enoourage, 
to  prune  as  well  as  to  graft ; to  see  that  oppor- 
tunity is  used  as  well  as  offered,  and  that  the 
idle  or  the  inapt  do  not  cumber  the  floor  of 
schools  meant  for  the  gifted  and  the  industrious. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  resolved  to  hold  at  the 
close  of  the  first  three  years  of  studentship  an 
examination,  the  result  of  which  shall  in  each 
case  determine  whether  that  studentship  is  bear, 
ing  fruit  and  shall  be  prolonged,  or  is  barren 
and  shall  cease.  Further,  the  full  term  of 
studentship  has  been  reduced  from  seven  years 
to  six,  a period  sufficient,  in  our  view,  for  the 
acquirement  of  whatever  can  be  imparted  in  a 
school.  By  the  side  of  these  wholesome  pro- 
visions for  the  control  of  the  student  we  place 
materially  increased  facilities  of  study ; and,  first, 
we  supply  aloDg-deplored  want  by  the  institution 
of  a separate  sohool  for  modelling,  under  a 
special  curator,  controlled  in  his  turn,  as  is  our 
system,  by  members  of  the  Academy.  The  in- 
stitution  of  such  a school  seems,  indeed,  a neces- 
sity so  self-evident  that  it  may  be  well  here  to 
say  its  foundation  had  been  decided  on  in  princi- 
ple a considerable  number  of  years  ago, — as  sood, 
in  fact,  as  our  increased  floor-space  made  it 
possible.  Its  practical  formation,  however,  was 
made  contingent  on  an  undertaking  to  use  it 
being  made  by  a very  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents. That  undertaking  was,  to  our  mortifica- 
tion, not  forthcoming,  and  the  scheme  lapsed. 
I am  thankful  to  think  that  a different  spirit  is 
now  manifest.  Sculpture  is  shaking  off  its  sleep, 
and  striving  for  a new  day  of  life.  It  is  there- 
fore with  a strong  trust  aud  with  brightened 
hopes  that  we  once  more  come  forward  to  aid 
the  study  of  that  lofty  art.  Nor  have  we  for- 
gotten the  close  bonds  which  exist  between 
sculpture  and  architecture,  and  the  great  advan- 
tage to  the  architect  of  acquiring  the  power  of 
handling  clay.  Accordingly,  instruction  will  be 
provided  for  young  architects  in  the  practical 
modelling  of  ornament  as  applied  to  architecture ; 
and  indeed  the  sisterhood,  not  of  these  two  only, 
but  of  all  three  arts,  is  aoknowledged  by  the 
access  offered  to  each  and  all  of  the  schools, 
whatever  their  speoial  character.  But  whilst 
we  have  enlarged  the  area  and  scope  of  our 
teaching  we  have  provided  also  new  incentives 


to  industry  and  new  acknowledgments  of  its! 
results  in  the  shape  of  prizes,  and  in  so  doing 
we  have  sought  to  steer  a mean  course  between;; 
insufficient  and,  what  is  not  less  to  be  deprecated,! 
excessive  recompenses.  It  will  suffice,  on  this! 
occasion,  to  instance  three  or  four  cases  in  which  1 
we  have  either  added  to  existing  or  created  news 
prizes.  We  have  increased  in  a considerable  xl 
measure  the  rewards  offered  to  the  study  of  the  t 
human  form  from  the  living  model, — a Btudy  ji 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  high  artistic  x 
excellence  and  achievements.  Again,  a prize, ; 
not  indeed  considerable  in  amount,  and  to  be  •- 
viewed  rather  as  an  encouragement  than  as  a ; 
remuneration,  is  offered  for  the  reproduction  of  )l 
a study  from  the  life  in  liue-engraving,  a ; 
delightful  branch  of  art  in  which  this  country  j 
once  held  conspicuous  rank  and  furnished 
famous  names,  but  whioh  now  struggles  with  l 
scant  success  to  exist.  Due  homage,  again,  isi 
done  both  to  the  prominent  place  occupied  in  i 
modern  art  by  landscape,  and  to  the  memory  of  )l 
a supreme  artist  by  the  addition  of  a scholar- 1 
ship  to  that  prize  to  which  is  attached  the  name,  ? 
and  which  we  owe  to  the  generosity  of  the  x 
greatest  of  English  landscape  painters, — Turner,  r 
Bat  among  the  prizes  which  are  of  new  creation,  i 
there  is  none  which  I have  a deeper  satisfaction  i 
in  announcing  to  you  than  that  which  comes  in  i 
aid  of  mural  painting.  Prizes  existed  already  j 
through  the  large  liberality  of  one  of  our  u 
members, — Mr.  Armitage, — for  the  designs  in  i 
monochrome  of  figure  pictures  of  an  imaginative  x 
or  historic  oharaoter;  prizes  founded  with  a : 
view  to  cultivating  the  practice  of  composition  i 
and  developing  a sense  of  style.  A prize  will  I 
now  be  given  by  the  Academy  for  a production  i 
in  whioh  the  additional  problem  shall  havex 
been  solved  of  adapting  a design  to  a given  i 
and  definite  space  for  the  decoration  of  a : 
portion  of  a publio  building;  and,  seeing ii 
that  painting  on  wall  surfaces  is  an  art;' 
having  technical  conditions  of  its  own,  it  will  1 
follow  still  farther  the  student  who  shall  pro-i 
dace  a design  worthy  of  being  put  into  exeou-i 
tion,  and  will  enable  him  by  a modest  pecuniary; 
subvention  to  carry  it  out  on  the  spot  for  whioh  :1 
it  was  designed,  and  so  practically  acquaint^ 
himself  with  the  manipulation  of  a form  of  arfcr 
in  which  many  of  the  greatest  artists  of  pasts 
days  have  reached  their  highest  flights,  andu 
built  up  their  most  lasting  fame.  But  in  insti-  i 
tnting  this  prize,  which  has  in  its  bearings  myi; 
deepest  sympathy,  and  for  the  efficient  workings 
of  which  I shall  spare  no  personal  effort,  the; 
Academy  must  not  be  understood  to  trench  om: 
the  province  of  those  publio  bodies  or  private! 
persons  through  whom  alone  this  most  noblel 
form  of  art  can  be  effectually  fostered.  Thisi 
would  be  a misapprehension  of  its  sphere  of:> 
duty.  Its  duty  to  the  student  is  co-extensive; 
with  its  power  to  instruct  him  ; and  if  it  for  a : 
moment  assumes  the  semblance  of  a patron,  ifc  i 
is  only  that  it  may,  by  a special  process  of} 
training,  preserve  for  art  and  hand  down  tot 
ooming  generations  a previous  heritage  of  great* 
traditions.  The  Academy  does  not  forget  thafci 
the  grace  of  talent  and  the  crown  of  genius  arer 
not  in  the  giving  of  human  hands,  but  it  re-£ 
members  also  that  if  it  cannot  implant  thei 
powers  that  stamp  the  artist,  it  can  arouses 
them,  strengthen  them,  and  arm  them  with: 
knowledge.  This  is  its  duty  and  its  appointed; 
work.  This  yon  may  claim  of  it,  and  herein  I 
pledge  it  not  to  fail. 


ST.  JOHN’S  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,: 

GRAVESEND. 

This  edifice  has  now  been  restored,  after  thea 
disastrous  fire  which  occurred  in  it  on  New  Year’s- 
Day,  and  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  tot 
erect  two  windows  in  stained  glass,  which: 
replace  those  formerly  filled  with  blue  and 
yellow  panes.  The  new  windows  are  of  twoi 
lights  eaob,  and  are  on  each  side  of  the  apse,  in 
whioh  is  placed  the  high  altar,  representing  in 
the  left-hand  window  St.  Edward  the  Confessori 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  patron  sainti 
of  the  church.  The  figures  in  the  right-handi 
window  are  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Michael.  Thei 
chnrch  has  also  been  decorated  throughout,: 
the  chancel  and  side  chapels  especially  includingi 
in  the  design  Bix  seraphim,  with  musical  instru-: 
ments,  praisiDg  God,  and  being  nearly  life-size.: 
The  builder  was  Mr.  Blake,  of  Gravesend,  while 
the  stained-glass  windows  and  the  decorations 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Worrall  & Co.,1 
of  Endell-street,  London. 
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MANCHESTER  SCHOOL  OE  ART. 

The  New  School  of  Art  for  Manohester, 
situate  in  Cavendish-street,  All  Saints’,  was 
formally  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  on  the 
27th  ult.  Tbe  necessity  for  obtaining  premises 
better  suited  for  teaching  purposes,  and  capable 
of  healthily  accommodating  a larger  number  of 
students,  had  been  for  years  felt,  and  action  in 
this  direction  was  expedited  by  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Institution  intimating  their  desire  to 
occupy  the  premises  held  by  the  eohool  for  the 
purposes  of  their  own  exhibitions,  Ac.  After 
much  consideration  (says  the  Manchester 
Courier ),  the  site  in  Cavendish-street,  containing 
about  3,000  square  yards  net  building  land,  was 
purchased  in  1876  for  10,500?.,  and  a hope  was 
entertained  at  the  time,  part  of  which  is  now 
happily  carried  out,  that  on  this  site,  having  an 
admirable  north  light,  which  cannot  be  inter- 
fered with,  not  only  a School  of  Art,  but  also  a 
Publio  Art  Gallery  might  be  erected.  The 
Manchester  School  of  Design,  out  of  which  the 
present  School  of  Art  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  sprung,  was  established  in  1838,  following 
upon  a series  of  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Jackson,  a local  decorator,  and  Mr.  B.  R. 
Hay  don,  the  artist,  the  aim  of  its  promoters 
being  to  impart  instruction  in  drawing,  the  use 
of  colour,  perspective,  geometry,  modelling,  and 
in  pattern-drawing  for  calico  printing  and 
weaving ; also,  to  give  lectures  on  painting, 
sculpture,  anatomy,  zoology,  botany,  Ac.,  and 
the  formation  of  a museum  of  casts,  models, 
paintings,  designs,  and  a library  of  books  and 
engravings.  Though  this  was  the  design  with 
whioh  the  school  was  started,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  carry 
the  latter  part  of  the  project  into  execution. 
The  School  of  Design  was  established  in  the 
Royal  Institution  ; it  then  migrated  to  Brown- 
street,  but  afterwards  to  the  Institution,  where 
it  has  remained  ever  Bince.  The  number  of 
pupils  on  the  books  in  1811)  appears  to  have 
been  141;  in  1850,  352;  and  in  1880,  377. 
Having  reached  the  maximum  of  accommoda- 
tion, the  number  could  not,  naturally,  increase 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  building,  whioh 
would  only  afford  room  for  an  active  list  of 
about  220  students.  The  inoome  of  the  school 
has  been  derived  partly  from  local  subscrip- 
tions, partly  from  students’  fees,  and  partly 
from  assistance  by  Government.  The  local 
subscriptions  have  averaged  from  260?.  to  300?. 
per  annum.  The  students’  fees  were,  in  1843, 
54? . ; in  1844,  165?. ; in  1850,  327?. ; and  in 
1880,  932?. 

The  school  at  present  possesses  the  following 
endowments : — Sir  J.  Whitworth,  shares  in  the 
Whitworth  Land  Company,  for  general  school 
purposes,  1,000?. ; Mrs.  Elizabeth  Heywood,  for 
the  Goadsby  Prizes,  value  20?.  annually,  500?. 
John  Thompson,  P.R.S.,  dies  of  the  Primrose 
Gold  Medal,  designed  by  GibsoD,  and  executed 
by  W.  Wyon,  R.  A.,  250?. ; ditto,  endowment  (the 
income  accumulates  till  a gold  medal  can  be 
given),  50?. ; total  300?.  Representatives  of 
Thomas  Barge, — endowment  of  the  Barge  Prize 
Fund,  150?. 

The  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  G.  T.  Redmayne,  architect,  at  a 
total  cost  of  about  24,000?.,  towards  which  the 
committee  have  succeeded  in  procuring  dona- 
tions to  the  amount  of  17,000?.,  and  a hope  is 
expressed  that  the  efforts  whioh  they  have 
made,  and  which  have  been  so  nobly  seconded 
by  the  people  of  Manchester,  will  be  crowned 
with  success,  and  the  institution  “ placed  rent 
free  in  its  own  freehold  premises.” 


SALE  OF  A BUILDING  ESTATE 
AT  WOOD-GREEN. 

Last  week  Messrs.  Fox  A Bouefield  submitted 
for  sale,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  a quantity  of  free- 
hold building  land,  being  a portion  of  the  Chitt’s- 
hill  estate,  situate  at  Wood-gi'een,  in  the  parish 
of  Tottenham,  close  to  the  Bowes  Park  and 
Wood-green  station  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, and  within  a few  minutes’  walk  of  the 
Green-lanes  station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way. The  property  offered  was  described  as 
comprising  between  eight  and  nine  acres  of 
pioturesque  land,  adorned  with  ornamental 
shrubberies  and  handsome  trees.  It  was  stated 
to  have  a frontage  of  250  ft.  to  the  high  road 
from  London  to  Enfield.  The  auctioneer  stated 
that  he  considered  the  frontage  was  worth  10?. 
a foot,  but  he  thought  the  lowest  value  they 


could  put  upon  the  land  as  a whole  was  1,000?. 
an  acre,  which  would  amount  to  between  8,000?. 
and  9,000?.  The  first  bid  was  5,000?.,  and 
6,300?.  having  been  reached,  the  auctioneer 
observed  that  although  the  sum  offered  was 
much  below  its  value,  it  was  now  an  open 
sale.  An  advance  to  6,500?.  having  been  made, 
it  was  sold  for  that  sum. 


TO  WORKING  PLUMBERS. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  National  Health 
Society,  a course  of  six  practical  lectures, 
specially  addressed  to  working  plumbers,  and 
illustrated  by  examples,  diagrams,  and  working 
models,  and  demonstrations  on  “The  Science  and 
Art  of  Sanitary  Plumbing,”  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  S.  Stevens  Hellyer,  author  of  “ The  Plumber 
and  Sanitary  Houses,”  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  on  the 
following  dates, — May  17th  ; June  1st,  14th,  and 
28th;  July  12th  and  28th  ; to  commence  each 
evening  at  half-past  seven.  The  following  is  a 
syllabus  of  the  course  : — 

May  17.  Introductory.— Unsanitary  Plumbing.  Forco 
of  Prejudice.  Importance  of  Knowledge  of  Principles. 
Who  should  call  themselves  Plumbers  ? Need  of  a School 
of  Plumbing. 

June  1.  Joints  and  Pipe-bending.— "Wiped  Soldered 
Joints Underhand,  Upright,  Branch,  Block,  Flange, 
Taft.  Copper-bit  Joints  : — Float,  Ribbon,  Overcast, 
Blow-pipe  Joints,  Pipe  Bending. 

June  14.  Traps  and  Trap-Ventilation. — The  necessity 
of  Traps  proved  by  practical  experiments.  Traps  which 
form  themselves  into  collecting-boxes  or  cesspools.  Self- 
cleansing Traps.  Trap  syphon  age.  Trap  ventilation. 

June  28.  Home  Drainage  and  Ventilation.  Soil  Pipes. 
General  Waste  Pipes.  Cistern  Wastes.  Safe  Wastes. 
Connexions  of  Branch- Pipes  with  Main  Pipes,  &c.  Value 
of  good  Water-flushing,  &c. 

July  12.  House  Drainage  andVentilat ion.— Disconnexion 
of  Soil-pipes  and  Waste-pipes  from  Drains,  and  of  Drains 
from  Sewers  and  Cesspools.  Ventilation  of  Soil-pipes, 
Waste-pipes  and  Drains.  Summing  up. 

July  28. — The  Art  of  Lead-Laying. 

These  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  practical 
experiments  and  large  diagrams. 

After  the  close  of  this  course  of  lectures,  exa- 
minations will  be  held  of  a practical  nature, 
including  working  tests.  Two  large  silver 
medals,  several  smaller  silver  and  bronze 
medals,  will  be  awarded  by  the  National  Health 
Sooiety  for  superior  merit ; and  certificates  of 
proficienoy  will  be  awarded  to  all  working 
plumbers  who  show  their  competency. 

Free  tickets  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Secretary,  Miss  Lankester,  44,  Berners- 
street;  or  at  the  Office  of  this  Journal,  46, 
Catherine-street. 


EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  WEST  END,  CITY, 
AND  OTHER  PROPERTIES. 

An  unusually  large  sale  of  freehold  and  lease- 
hold properties  at  the  West  End  and  other  parts 
of  the  metropolis  took  place  at  the  Auction  Mart 
last  week.  The  sale,  which  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Wilkinson,  of  3ucklersbury,  took  place 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Allen  Lewis,  and 
embraced  several  valuable  freeholds  and  lease- 
holds, producing  an  aggregate  rental  of  3,230?. 
per  annum.  The  property  was  offered  in  twenty 
lots,  and  drew  together  a very  numerous  com- 
pany, the  sale  occupying  between  two  and  three 
hours.  The  West  End  property  included  a lease- 
hold shop  and  dwelling-house  in  Regent-street, 
held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  thirty-eight  years, 
at  a ground-rent  of  93?.  10s.  per  Lnnum,  and  let 
on  lease  at450?.  per  annum,  which  sold  for  4,760?. 
A leasehold  dwelling-house  in  Beak-street, 
Regent-street,  held  from  the  Crown  for  an  un- 
expired term  of  forty  years,  at  a ground-rent  of 
21?.  10s.  per  annum,  and  let  on  lease  at  140?.’per 
annum,  realised  1,670?.  Another  leasehold 
dwelling-house  in  the  same  street,  held  from  the 
Crown  for  an  unexpired  term  of  thirty-one  years, 
at  a ground. rent  of  50?.  per  annum,  and  let  on 
lease  at  1521.  per  annum,  was  sold  for  1,300?. 
Two  leasehold  properties  in  Piccadilly  com- 
manded a high  price.  One  of  them  comprised  a 
Bhop  and  dwelling-house,  46,  Piccadilly,  at  the 
corner  of  Albany  Court-yard,  held  for  an  un- 
expired term  of  twenty  years,  at  a ground- 
rent  of  70?.  per  annum,  and  let  on 
lease  at  320Z.  per  annum,  which  sold  for  4,040?. 
Another  leasehold  Bhop  and  dwelling-house 
in  Piccadilly,  also  held  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
twenty  years,  at  a ground-rent  of  70?.  per 
annum,  and  let  on  lease  at  300?.  per  annum,  was 
sold  for  3,430?.  The  City  property  comprised  two 
valuable  lots.  One  consisted  of  three  warehouses 
in  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  and  Maiden-lane,  in 
the  rear,  let  on  leases  at  an  aggregate  rental  of 
890?.  per  annum,  the  property  being  held  on 
lease  for  an  unexpired  term  of  eleven  years,  at 


ground-rents  amounting  to  276?.  per  annum, 
leaving  a profit  rental  of  614Z.  per  annum.  The 
lot  realised  3,500?.  A freehold  warehouse  in 
Queenhithe,  Upper  Thames-street,  let  on  lease, 
at  a rental  of  100?.  per  annum,  was  sold  for 
2,250?.  A freehold  property,  known  as  the 
Waterloo  Iron  Foundry,  Grange-lane,  Bermond- 
sey, covering  a large  area,  with  several  build- 
ings upon  it,  for  foundry  purposes,  and  let  on 
lease  at  120?.  per  annum,  was  sold  for  2,250?. 
The  other  property  consisted  of  several  freehold 
and  leasehold  houses,  shops,  and  warehouses  in 
Bermondsey,  Westminster,  the  Borough,  and 
Clapham.all  of  which  were  sold  for  an  aggregate 
sum  of  2,575?.  The  entire  proceeds  of  the  day’s 
sale  amounted  to  25,775 ?. 


SALE  OF 

FREEHOLD  LAND  AND  BUILDINGS 
IN  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS. 

A freehold  property  on  the  south  Bide  of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
New  Law  Courts,  was  submitted  for  sale  at  the 
Auction  Mart  on  Tuesday,  by  Messrs.  Deben- 
ham,  Tewson,  A Co.  The  property  consists  of 
two  separate  buildings,  connected  by  a covered 
way,  and  has  frontages  of  about  33  ft.  to 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  and  37  ft.  to  Portugal- 
atreet,  the  entire  depth  being  about  144  ft.,  and 
the  total  ground  area  4,8*10  superficial  feet,  ex- 
clusive of  the  forecourt  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
containing  an  area  of  about  1,200  ft.  The  main 
building,  facing  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  was  de- 
scribed as  a substantial  structure,  containing 
four  floors  and  a basement,  arranged  in  suites  of 
large  offices  and  chambers.  Between  the  back 
premises,  facing  Portugal-street,  and  the  main 
building  there  is  a large  open  yard,  containing 
an  area  of  about  1,000  ft.  Tho  first  offer  made 
for  the  property  was  10,000?.,  and  it  was  ulti- 
mately sold  for  12,600?. 


MISCONCEPTION  REGARDING  THE 
THEORY  OF  COLOUR. 

Sir, — Both  of  your  correspondents  on  the 
Bubject  of  colour,  in  your  last  week’s  issue, 
appear  by  their  letters  to  be  totally  insensible  to 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  received  theory 
of  colour,  viz.,  that  there  are  no  oolours  in  the 
external  world  ; that  colours  are  but  the  phe- 
nomena of  sense, — sensations.  Now,  nothing 
can  be  effected  towards  a better  understanding 
of  the  Bubjeot  till  this  part  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood. For  instance,  what  can  well  exhibit,  in 
words,  more  orass  obliviouBness  to  that  im- 
portant truth  than  the  following  passages, 
quoted  from  the  letter  of  R.  W.  S.,  “ inclining  a 
paper  on  which  two  or  more  colours  have  been 
placed  oauses  the  differently  coloured  rays 
to  intermingle  before  reaching  the  eye.”  Now, 
knowing  as  we  do,  that  colour  exists  in  sense 
only,  it  must  be  clear  that  two  or  more  colours 
oan  never  be  placed  upon  a paper,  nor  can  there 
be  two  differently  coloured  rays  before  reaohing 
the  eyes.  I might  refer  to  other  passages  in 
his  lettex*,  but  will  pass  on  to  point  out  the  same 
curious  misconception  in  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace’s  com- 
munication, whereiD,  speaking  of  Mr.  Stand- 
age’s paper,  he  says,  “ He  places  the  two 
colours  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  with  their 
edges  in  contact  at  the  angle ;”  “ let  him  place  his 
colours,  as  M.  Chevreul  directs,  on  the  same 
plane,”  Ac.  Moreover,  Mr.  Crace  does  not  even 
perceive  that  the  modern  theory  of  vibrations, 
and  of  the  physiological  theory  of  the  harmony 
of  colour,  preclude  the  nomenclature  of  pri- 
maries and  secondai’ies,  whioh  are  a figment  of 
an  extinct  world  of  thought.  When  shall  we 
get  writers  upon  colour  to  write  as  if  they 
really  understood  the  primary  principles  of  the 
matter?  W.  0.  T. 


Richmond.  Exhibition. — In  the  industrial 
section  are  a series  of  architectural  and  engi- 
neering drawings,  the  work  of  F.  J.  Bancroft, 
South  Kensington  student,  and  one  of  the  three 
seleoted  candidates,  from  a total  of  fifty- five 
competitors,  for  junior  assistant  to  the  Hackney 
Board  of  Works,  and  now  working  under  Mr. 
Berry  Clarke,  the  highway  surveyor  to  the 
Islington  Yestry.  They  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing : — Road  and  sewer  construction,  occupation 
bridge  over  railway,  timber  roof  trusses,  and 
church  gates  and  railings.  He  also  shows  a 
good  collection  of  timbers  used  in  building  con- 
struction, all  catalogued  with  their  botanical 
names,  weights  per  cubic  foot,  Ac. 
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PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

1,671.  G.  H.  Flood,  Campden-hill,  and  D- 
Young,  Southampton  Buildings.  Apparatus  for 
regulating  the  flow  of  liquids.  April  16,  1881. 

1,677.  J.  HuDter,  Towlaw.  Coke  ovens, 
April  16,  1881. 

1,6S0.  A.  Tyson,  Ulveraton.  Conservatories. 
April  16,  1881. 

1,682.  L.  Wall,  Islington.  Apparatus  for 
regulating  the  supply  of  water  to  water-closets, 
Ao.  April  16,  1881. 

1,690.  W.  G.  Sloane  A J.  Sloane,  Dublin. 
Apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilating  Turkish 
baths.  April  19,  1881. 

1,714.  C.  R.  Stevens,  Lewisham.  Apparatus 
for  heating  and  cooking  by  gaseous,  liquid,  or 
solid  fuel.  April  20,  1881. 

1,719.  D.  Thompson  & W.  H.  Thompson, 
Leeds.  Bending,  burning,  staining,  Ao.,  glass, 
tiles,  and  pottery.  April  20,  1881. 

1,727.  R.  Lavender,  Pontypool.  Compound 
applicable  for  castings  and  cement.  April  20, 
1881. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named. 

April  19,  1881. 

5,212.  B-  Banks,  Leeds.  Ashpans  for  fire- 
places. Dec.  13,  1880. 

5,220.  J.  R.  Pickard,  Leeds.  Fire-grates. 
Dec.  13,  1880. 

5,308.  J.  Wiley.  Darlaston.  Clips  for  gutter- 
spouting. Dec.  18, 1880. 

5,365.  A.  M.  Clarke,  Chancery-lane.  Basic 
fire-bricks,  Ac.  (Com.  by  J.  B.  M.  P.  Closson, 
Paris.)  Dec.  21,  1880. 

3.  E Bull,  Halifax.  Floor-springs  for  closing 
doors,  &c.  Jan.  1, 1881. 

April  22,  1881. 

5,057.  J.  F.  Hoyne,  Water-lane.  Regulating 
the  passage  of  air  or  other  gases  through  out- 
lets  and  inlets.  Dec.  4,  1880. 

5,303.  T.  Rowan,  Ryde.  Ventilating  sewers 
and  drains.  Dec.  17,  1880. 

5,306.  T.  n.  Goodson,  Berlin.  Automatic 
apparatus  for  preventing  waste  of  water  in 
water-closets.  (Com.  by  H.  E.  T.  Goodson, 
Berlin.)  Dec.  17,  1880. 

5,408.  E.  E.  Street,  Clifton.  Kilns  for  burn- 
ing bricks.  Dec.  23,  1880. 

5,424.  H.  Johnson  and  B.  Suart,  Keymer  Junc- 
tion. Pressing  and  moulding  bricks,  tiles,  Ac. 
Dec.  24,  18S0. 

5,439.  H.  Payton,  Birmingham,  and  W.  S. 
Dackus,  Balsall-heath.  Attaching  door-knobs, 
Ac.,  to  their  spindles.  Deo.  24,  1880. 

5,457.  B.  J.  B Mills,  Southampton-buildings. 
A blow-pipe  revolving  furnace  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron,  steel,  building,  and  paving  blocks, 
Ac.  (Com.  by  G.  Duryee,  New  York,  U.S.A.) 
Dec.  28,  1880. 

5,505.  H.  Lancaster,  Pendleton.  Steam- 
traps.  Dec.  31,  1880. 

15.  W.  Dover,  Liverpool.  Elevators.  Jan.  3, 
1881. 

54.  H.  Lancaster,  Pendleton.  Lever  steam- 
traps.  Jan.  5,  1881. 

557.  J.  Davidson,  Aberdeen.  Draw-off  taps 
of  kitchen  boilers.  Feb.  9,  1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  April  23, 1831. 

3,498.  H.  W.  Perrers,  Hampstead.  Iron  grills 
for  protecting  shop-fronts,  Ac. 

In  the  level  of  the  stall-plate  and  under  the  Btall-board 
is  constructed  an  inclined  drawer,  within  which  the  grill 
slides  when  not  in  use.  The  grill  consists  of  parts  hi-ged 
together  like  a carpenter's  ru'e,  which,  when  required  is 
drawn  out  of  the  drawer  and  turned  up  before  the  shop- 
front, and  then  fastened  to  eyes  in  the  sash-bars.  Aue 
28,  1880.  Price  6d. 

3,530.  F.  Hart,  Queen  Victoria-street.  Steam 
heating  apparatus. 

The  tubes  for  heating  a room,  Ac.,  are  placed  parallel 
between  two  upright  chambers,  which  have  nipples  fitted 
to  receive  the  tubes.  Round  each  nipple  is  placed  a 
tapering  indiarnbber  ring.  The  tubes  being  placed  over 
these,  the  chambers  are  drawn  together  br  long  bolts 
passed  through  them.  Perfectly  steam-tight  joints  are 
thus  made.  Aug.  31,  1880.  Price  6d. 

3,627.  C.  H.  Murray,  Southwark.  Machinery 
for  making  bricks. 

The  first  part  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  1581,  of 
I860.  After  the  clay  comes  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
moulding  machine,  and  is  cut  into  lengths,  it  is  carried 
Over  rollers  to  the  table  to  be  cut  into  bricks.  These 
rollers,  instead  of  being  carried  on  bearings  rigidly  oon- 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  patent  agents,  23.  New 
Bndge-street,  E.C. 


nected  to  the  table,  are  monnted  on  brackets  hinged  to 
the  table,  so  that  they  can  easily  be  turned  up  or  swnng 
out  of  the  way.  The  second  part  is  an  improvement  on 
Patent  No.  336,  of  1871,  which  describes  the  making  of  a 
brick  with  an  ornamental  moulding.  Two  templates  are 
used,  one  or  both  of  which  may  be  mounted  on  guides, 
and  when  the  clay  is  placed  between  them  they  are  moved 
towards  each  other,  and  the  brick  formed  between  them. 
Sept.  7,  1880.  Price  6d. 

3,639.  J.  Woodward,  Manchester.  Valves  for 
gas  and  other  fluids. 

The  valve  is  a disc  with'a  perfect  face,  aad  ha3  a stem 
at  the  back.  The  stem  is  jointed  to  an  arm,  secured  on  a 
shaft  which  carries  the  handle.  This  arm  has  an  eccentric 
or  cam  surface  formed  on  it,  which  forces  the  dhc  firmly 
against  its  facing,  and  gives  it  a slight  sliding  movement, 
which  cleans  the  facing  at  the  same  time.  (Pro.  Pro.) 
Sept.  8,  1880.  Price  2d. 

3,700.  W.  Lea,  Wolverhampton.  Sash-fas- 
teners. 

The  lever  for  holding  the  two  sashes  together  ii  formed 
in  two  parts,  jointed  together.  When  the  lever  is  turned 
over  to  connect  the  two  sashes,  the  hinged  part  turns  up 
to  pass  over  an  inclined  projection,  and  them  drops  down 
again  beyond  the  end  of  the  same,  and  thus  prevents 
the  sash  being  opened  from  the  outside.  (Pro.  Pro.) 
Sept.  11,  1880.  Price  2d. 

3,839.  R.  M.  Ritchie,  Edinburgh.  Apparatus 
for  heating  drying-closets,  ovens,  buildings, 
Ac. 

A series  of  metallic  tubes  are  used,  partially  filled  with 
water,  and  hermetically  sealed.  The  lower  ends  rest  or 
are  suspended  in  a furnace.  The  action  of  the  heat  causes 
the  wa'er  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  to  rise,  as 
steam,  to  the  upper  part,  where  it  is  condensed,  and 
thus  a constant  circulation  is  kept  up.  Sept.  22  1380. 
Price  6d.  * ' 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  DOMINIC’S  PRIORY, 
HAVERSTOCK  HILL. 

Sir, — During  the  many  years  in  which  I have 
practised  the  profession  so  congenial  to  my 
tastes,  I have  invariably  met  with  kindness, 
courtesy,  and  consideration  from  my  brother 
architects,  and  was  therefore  surprised  on  my 
attention  being  called  to  an  unprovoked  and  ill- 
natured  attack  upon  myself,  and  upon  the 
structure  of  the  Dominican  Priory  Church, 
Southampton  - road,  Haversiock  - hill,  in  the 
last  number  of  a review  entitled  the  Sacristy, 
edited  by  Messrs.  Walford  A Soott. 

The  article  is  penned  with  bitterness,  and  with 
the  view  to  depreciate  the  building  and  its 
architect,  and  is  beyond  the  range  of  fair  and 
honest  criticism.  Invidious  complaints  had 
formerly  been  made,  by  a secret  foe,  at  the  office 
of  the  district  surveyor  of  St.  Pancras,  and 
the  sequel  explains  those  proceedings.  The 
careful  and  able  report  made  by  Mr.  Wallen, 
the  district  surveyor,  in  March  last,  completely 
refuted  the  false  and  disparaging  statements  as 
to  the  stability  of  the  fabric,  and  I am  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  place  it  on  record,  as  it  also 
disposes  of  the  myths  and  phantoms  whioh 
emanate  from  the  Sacristy. 

“Considering  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  the 
approval  of  the  original  plans  by  my  predecessor,  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  main  structure  had  been 
in  progress,  and  the  excellent  character  of  the  work  aod 
materials,  I was  and  am  of  opinion  that  no  further  inter- 
ference or  requisition  was  called  for,  but  that  the  question 
of  the  *tability  of  the  building,  wi'h  all  responsibility  for 
it,  should  be  left  with  the  eminent  architect  who  was  the 
author  of  its  design. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  however,  that 
some  very  slight  movemeut  at  least  would  result  from  the 
settlement  of  the  joints  of  the  roof-principals  upon  the 
bolts  and  straps  which  had  been  inserted  aud  fixea. 

I made,  on  the  15th  instant,  a careful  elimination  of 
the  building,  in  company  with  its  architect. 

It  is  fiognlarly  free  from  any  settlement  in  the  brick- 
work of  the  main  walls  and  arches.  Two  very  slight  settle- 
mei  ts  only  appear  in  the  transverse  arch*s,  not  recent, 
and  apparently  resulting  from  unequal  loadi’g  of  the 
spandrels  when  the  works  were  suspended  prior  to  1878. 

The  main  piers  supporting  the  nave  a-cade,  which  are 
of  cut  stone,  and  cylindrical  in  form,  are  bedded  in  putty, 
with  sheets  of  lead  laid  therein,  the  jointing  of  the  beds 
beiog  very  wide.  I could  discover  no  fracture  of  any  of 
these  beds  either  in  the  stone  or  in  the  putty.  The  height 
of  them,  however,  was  in  some  cases  unequa’,  evidently 
resulting  from  un»qual  pressure  on  the  putty  wnen  it  was 
wet,  or  unequsl  spreading  of  it  at  the  time  the  stones 
were  set. 

On  plumbing  the  miin  piers  IfoUDd  a very  slight  inclina- 
tion in  some  cases  towards  the  nave,  the  extreme  case 
being  an  inclination  of  f in.  in  a height  of  18  fc.  There  was 
also  in  some  oases  a similar  inclination  in  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  the  church,  which  tends  to  confirm  the  view 
that  the  inclination  as  well  as  the  inequality  of  the  beds  is 
the  result  of  the  origioal  setting,  and  not  of  any  subsequent 
movement. 

The  clearstory  inclines  outwards  on  the  north  side, 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  church,  to  the 
extent  of  J io.  in  a height  of  6 ft.,  and  near  the  apse  -J  in. 
in  the  same  height.  On  the  soath  side  it  is  practically 
upright. 

The  inclination  is  less  than  I should  have  expected 
during  the  inevitable  settlement  of  an  arched  timber  roof, 
well  constructed,  of  this  design. 

I have  already  stated  that  the  design  is  a bold  cne,  but 
I do  not  consider  it  unsafe.  I do  not  think  any  movement 
has  taken  place  since  the  completion  of  the  fabric,  and 
certainly  none  that  would  call  for  the  intervention  of  the 
authorities,  at  prese-t,  at  least. 

I should  recommend  the  architect  (to  whom  I have  sent 
a copy  of  this  report,  and  with  whom  all  responsibility 
should  bo  left)  to  watch  and  plumb  the  building  oarefully 
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and  periodically  for  some  time,  but  I)  do  not  consider  this  a 
a ease  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  contained  in  the  Acts  a 
referred  to  at  the  head  of  this  report,  and  I beg  to  certify  i 
accordingly. 

(Signed)  Fhbdbbice  Wallen, 

District  Surveyor  for  West  3t.  Pancras, 

106,  Gower  street,  W.C." 

The  hostile  oriticismg  in  the  Sacristy  are  ) 
evidently  not  those  of  one  who  has  studied  the  ) 
plans  of  old  Dominican  churches,  wherein,  as  at  ; 
Winchelsea,  Antwerp,  and  Louvain,  there  is  ! 
usually  no  structural  chancel,  nor  a processional  1 
way  round  the  apse  of  the  choir,  as  in  cathedral  1 
churches  and  the  larger  minsters.  The  friars  I 
did  not  despise  brick  and  elate,  and  some  of  the  ) 
most  renowned  chnrches  of  the  order,  in  Italy  • 
and  Belgium  are  of  brick. 

It  is  unfair  and  Impossible  to  judge  of  the  i 
effect  of  the  interior  while  it  is  encumbered  with  i 
scaffolding,  and  until  the  funds  (about  300Z.)  I 
admit  of  the  sculpture  of  the  shapeless  masses  i 
and  blocks  of  stone  into  foliated  capitals  and  I 
pendants,  when  the  columns  will  appear  in  their  : 
true  proportions.  They  are  eouud  and  perfect  ; 
throughout,  not  a joint  flushed,  nor  a flaw  ■ 

perceptible  in  the  superincumbent  arches  i 

and  the  arcades  of  the  clearstory ; the  > 

thrust  of  the  transverse  arches  of  the  aisles  i 
is  nullified  by  the  vertical  pressure,  and  1 

the  equilibrium  of  the  whole  is  true, — “ bold,  , 
but  not  unsafe.”  The  roof  accords  with  the  ) 
style  of  the  architecture,  the  wall-posts  and  1 
curved  ribs  of  the  main  principals  descending  to  > 
stone  capitals,  which  range  with  the  springing  ; 
line  of  the  clearstory-windows,  diminishing  the  ' 
lateral  thrust  on  the  upper  part  of  the  walls.  . 
The  internal  arched  boarding,  and  transverse  ) 
and  diagonal  ribs  in  each  bay,  are  similar  to  i 
the  roof  of  the  grand  Dominican  church  in  Ghent,  , 
now  unhappily  destroyed.  The  window  in  the  ’ 
principal  front  bears  likeness  to  that  in  the  ) 
same  church,  while  the  “uninteresting”  two-  • 
light  windows  in  the  apse  resemble  those  of  the  i 
exquisitely  beautiful  church  of  the  Dominicans  i 
at  Louvain. 

The  original  design  for  a stone  gallery,  as  at  ; 
Florenoe,  Valognes,  and  elsewhere,  on  corbels,  , 
with  pierced  parapet  and  coping,  was  found  1 
impracticable  on  account  of  expense,  poverty 
having  proved  oppressive  from  the  first,  and  the  i 
aim  always  having  been  to  obtain  as  much  as  i 
possible  for  as  little  as  possible  ; but  the  design,  , 
if  accomplished,  is  not  likely  to  have  suited  the  i 
morose  taste  of  the  Sacristy.  For  the  sub-  ■ 
stitution  of  the  iron  gallery,  and  for  the  border  : 
of  red  and  blue  in  the  temporary  glazing,  I am  i 
not  responsible. 

The  Sacristy  has  studiously  suppressed  the  i 
name  of  the  “ designer,”  and  it  excites  a smile  < 
when  it  is  gravely  asserted  that  he  “ can  scarcity 
have  seen, or  atanyrate  have  measured,  an  origi- 
nal Mediceval  moulding.”  In  the  preface  to  Mr.  J. 
H.  Parkor’s  “ Domestio  Architecture,”  published 
in  1853,  mention  is  made  of  the  Buckler  collec- 
tion of  drawings  and  sketches,  “ the  result  of 
the  labours  of  three  generations.”  Since  that  . 
date  the  collection,  then  unrivalled,  has  been 
greatly  augmented,  and  it  abounds  in  measured 
details  from  anoient  examples  of  ecclesiastical,  , 
military,  and  domestic  architecture. 

“ En  tibi  lasta  damus,  laituru  qua*  reddere  possint. 

Last*  igitur  lasts  perlege  Irante  rogo. 

Ludiori*  Buclere  meis  sis  optime  scutum, 

Et  formidabunt  livida  tela  nihil.” 

Charles  Alban  Buckler. 


Sir, — In  reference  to  the  hostile  criticism  npon  the  new 
Dominican  Church  found  in  the  first  number  of  th«  SacrMy, 
a periodical  edited  by  Messrs.  E.  Walford  and  G.  Gilbert 
Scott,  allow  nio  to  say  that  the  alleged  facts  in  the  said 
article  ara  palpably  untrue ; so,  therefore,  are  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  those  facts. 

_ Edwabd  A.  Williams. 

St.  DomLic's  Priory,  Haverstock-hill. 


THE  WEST  FRONT,  ST.  ALBAN’S  ABBEY. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  acceptance  of  the  builder’s 
tender  for  the  new  west  front  has  been  actually 
announced,  it  may  not  be  considered  wrong  to 
ask  whether  good  drawings  of  the  old  front  are 
in  existence.  None  have  been  published  since 
Carter’s  book  (1813).  Neale’s  book  (1878)  did 
not  illustrate  the  west  front.  Of  coarse,  the 
drawings  that  we  want  are  not  merely  the 
sketches  with  which  an  architect  might  be  con- 
tented  who  was  meditating  the  sweeping  away 
of  the  existing  work.  Exhaustive  drawings,  of 
minute,  even  slavish  accuracy,  would  be  wel-  • 
corned  by  many  who  have  read  of  the  doom  of  i 
this  interesting  pieoe  of  our  old  national  arohi-  ■ 
tectnre  with  bitter  regret. 

A Lover  of  Saint  Alban’s. 
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STANDLAKE  CHURCH,  OXON. 

The  pariah  ohurch  of  the  Holy  Cross  at 
i Standlake,  an  Oxfordshire  village,  situated  some 
3 four  miles  from  Witney,  was  re-opened  on 
« Easter  Sunday,  after  part  restoration  by  the 
li  Venerable  Archdeacon  of  Oxford.  The  renova- 
C tion  of  the  whole  building  is  in  contemplation 
i|  by  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  L.  S.  Tackwell, 
i:  but,  with  the  intention  that  all  may  be  done  in 
i the  best  possible  manner,  the  work  has  been 
i subdivided  into  sections,  in  order  that  it  may 
i the  better  be  carried  out  thoroughly  well.  That 
: the  welfare  of  the  congregation  should  be,  in  the 
first  instance,  cared  for,  the  nave  received 
primary  consideration,  and  that  portion  having 
been  taken  in  hand,  is  the  part  just  completed. 
Standlake  Church  is  an  interesting  old  cruci- 
form building,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles  and  transepts,  south  porch,  and 
western  tower.  The  earliest  part  of  the  edifice 
is  twelfth-century  work,  and  work  of  different 
periods  up  to  the  fifteenth  century  exist.  The  old 
post-Reformation  pews  have  been  cleared  out, 
j and  the  unsightly  modern  roof  has  followed 
| suit.  The  clearstory  walls  have  been  rebuilt, 

I and  a new  and  very  handsome  roof  of  massive 
English  oak  has  been  erected  over  the  nave. 

I It  rests  upon  carved  wall-plates,  and  is  enriohed 
; by  life-sized  hammer-beam  full-length  angels. 

These  bear  shields,  upon  which  are  emblazoned 
: the  emblems  of  the  Passion.  The  font  is  of 
Bath  stone,  well  moulded,  and  having  a band 
of  early  foliage  around  its  oircular  bowl.  The 
arcades  have  been  restored  where  necessary. 
The  seating  is  all  of  oak.  The  nave  alley  is 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  floors  under 
the  seating  is  of  oak  blocks,  placed  in  herring- 
bone pattern. 

The  unique  feature  in  the  nave  bench-ends  is 
the  series  of  sculptured  figures  thereon.  They 
represent  the  calendar  of  the  Church, — this  being 
it  is  stated,  the  first  time  sinoethe  Reformation 
that  such  a thing,  in  like  manner,  has  been 
introduced  into  any  Established  Church  in 
England.  According  to  ancient  usage,  the 
virgin  saints  are  placed  upon  the  north  side, 
and  the  male  ones  upon  the  south.  They  all 
turn,  more  or  less,  towards  the  east ; and  each 
one  rests  upon  the  splayed  base  of  its  respec- 
tive  bench-end.  The  name  of  each  saint  occurs 
upon  a scroll.  The  carvings  are  all  full-length 
figures,  and  represent, — The  Blessed  Virgin  un- 
crowned and  with  the  lily ; St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen with  the  alabaster  pot, — the  panel  having 
a Bhield  in  its  first  quarter,  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  whose  gift  the 
Standlake  living  is ; St.  Faith,  semi-nude  and 
resting  upon  the  brazen  bed  on  which  she  suf- 
fered martyrdom;  St.  Etheldreda  arrayed  as 
an  abbess  with  crozier  turned  inwards,  the 
crown  and  sceptre  she  wore  as  queen  thrown 
on  one  side ; St.  Cecilia  with  the  hand-organ  ; 
St.  Katharine  crowned,  in  ermined  robes, 
standing  by  the  wheel  and  bearing  a long  sword  ; 
St.  Lucy  offering  up  her  eyes  upon  a scollop- 
shell,  her  neck  transfixed  by  the  fatal  sword  ; 
St.  Prisca  holding  a sword, —the  lion  crouched  at 
her  feet ; St.  Agnes  and  the  lamb  ; St.  Agatha 
with  the  pincers  ; St.  Margaret  and  the  dragon ; 
St.  Anne  teaching  the  blessed  Virgin  as  a child 
to  read  ; St.  Perpetua  taking  farewell  of  her 
infant  prior  to  martyrdom;  St.  Elizabeth;  St. 
Veronica  holding  out  the  miraculous  napkin  with 
the  impression  of  the  suffering  Saviour’s  head 
thereon ; and  lastly,  of  the  Virgins,  St.  Frides- 
\vide.  Tradition  associates  this  saint  with  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Standlake.  Upon 
the  opposite  side  is  St.  John  the  Baptist,  hairy- 
robed,  and  bearing  knife  and  pilgrim’s 
staff ; St.  Stephen,  in  deacon’s  orders,  with 
stone  and  martyr’s  palm;  St.  Ambrose,  as 
bishop,  with  flageollette  and  crosier,  and  bee- 
hive at  his  feet;  St.  Augustine  the  Great, 
in  early  bishop’s  robes;  St.  Lawrence  as  a 
martyred  deacon  with  the  money-bag  and 
gridiron  ; the  Venerable  Bede  with  book,  upon 
which  is  an  impression  of  the  ring  found  upon 
his  finger  after  death ; St.  George  on  horse- 
baok,  slaughtering  the  dragon;  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  in  full  pontifical  robes,  with  triple  tiara 
and  staff,  bearing  his  homilies,  a dove  whispering 
inspiration  into  his  ear  the  while ; St.  Benedict 
in  the  habit  of  the  order  he  founded ; St. 
Ignatius,  as  bishop,  chained,  and  with  a lion 
tearing  him  to  pieces  ; his  friend,  St.  Polyoarp, 
calmly  bearing  death  by  fire;  St.  Swithun,  as 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  diocesan  arms  upon 
a shield  by  his  head,  the  woman’s  basket  of 
eggs  at  his  feet;  St.  Giles  and  the  Fawn,  St. 
Paul  with  the  sword,  and  St.  Martin  in  martial 


dress  parting  his  cloak  with  the  supplicant 
beggar.  The  bench-ends  facing  the  arcades 
are  carved  with  foliated  Early  English  raised 
crosses. 

The  pulpit  stands  upon  the  north  side,  and 
has  a moulded  and  slightly-carved  base  of  Port- 
land stone.  The  upper  part  is  of  English  oak, 
massive  in  construction.  Its  cants  are  free  from 
mouldings,  the  sculpture  therein  being  deeply 
cut  into  the  solid  wood.  On  the  side  cants  are 
carved  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists.  In  the 
central  panel  are  the  symbolical  emblems  of  the 
Evangelists,  carved  deeply  into  the  oak.  The 
general  effect  is  procured  wholly  by  plain 
surfaces,  contrasted  by  good  figure  carving. 
This  pulpit  is  a memorial  one  to  the  late  Mr. 
Walter  Strickland,  of  Cokethorpe  Park. 

The  contractors  for  the  works  just  completed 
are  Messrs.  Barnes  &,  Son,  of  Witney.  The 
sculpture  and  the  wood  and  stone  carving  are  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter  ; and  the  whole 
restoration  has  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Clapton 
C.  Rolfe,  of  Tilehurst,  Reading,  architect.  The 
oost  of  the  nave  restoration  has  been  about 
2,000Z.  


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM, 
CROMWELL-ROAD. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “ A Naturalist,” 
seems  to  me  to  have  missed  his  way  somehow  or 
other  in  what  was  meant  to  be  a damaging 
criticism  of  the  New  Natural  History  Museum. 
He  starts  with  a utilitarian  idea,  and  claims  your 
attention  on  that  behalf,  and  then  wanders  far 
and  wide  in  a field  which  he  seems  to  be  little 
acquainted  with, — the  arohiteotural  features  of 
this  vast  and  magnificent  pile.  It  matters  little 
to  the  architect,  I should  say,  whether  the 
arrangement  of  the  specimens  gave  Professor 
Huxley  a headache  when  he  inspected  the 
stuffed  birds’  galleiy,  or  whether  the  montonons 
repetition  of  similar-looking  birds  perched  ic 
identical  rows  is  tiresome  to  the  public.  The 
proper  authorities  settle  the  arrangement  of  the 
specimens,  and  the  form  and  position  of  the 
cases;  the  architect  designs  the  galleries  to  con- 
tain them,  and  follows  as  closely  as  he  can  the 
instructions  given  him. 

“ A Naturalist  ” would  have  been  much 
nearer  the  mark  had  he  said  that  on  entering  we 
find  ourselves  in  what  appears  to  be  a very 
beautiful  and  elaborately-decorated  Romanesque 
hall.  The  mind  must  be  imaginative  indeed 
that  sees  in  the  Typical  Museum  the  likenoBs 
of  a Norman  cathedral,  but  the  wild  creation  of 
“ A Natura'i9t’s  ” mind  carries  us  farther  than 
this,  as  he  speaks  also  of  the  “railway  con- 
struction ” of  a part  of  this  ecclesiastical  build- 
ing. A Norman  cathedral  is  generally  a building 
with  a prodigiously  long  nave,  and  fairly  lofty 
proportions,  with  windows  of  small  dimensions, 
a flat  oeiling,  and  termination  eastward  in  the 
form  of  a semicircular  apse.  A dozen  of  these 
rush  to  one’s  memory,  and,  Sir,  as  I walked  into 
the  Typioal  Museum  on  Saturday  last,  I could 
trace  but  one  re'emblanoe, — the  unlucky  archi- 
tect has  had  the  misfortune  to  use  semicircular 
arches.  If  he  had  used  pointed  ones,  he  would 
have  been  out  of  all  patience  ecclesiastical ; and 
if  he  had  used  Classic  columns  and  entablatures, 
“A  Naturalist”  would  have  entered  what  would 
have  appeared  to  be  a pagan  temple.  “ A 
Naturalist,”  however,  for  a second  time  assures 
the  public  that  the  Typical  Museum  is  generally 
cathedral-like,  &c.,  and  that  it  is  little  less  than 
desecration  to  intrude  anything  with  less  repoBe 
than  Mediaeval  effigies,  or  Chantrey  and  Canova 
tombs  ; but  I think,  Sir,  that  it  is  eminently  fit 
to  receive  the  great  monuments  of  nature,  and 
“ for  the  likes  of  them  ” it  has  been  laboriously 
and  specially  designed.  Nor  do  I think  that 
the  richness  of  the  work  is  out  of  place.  The 
student  cares  little  about  the  housing  of  the 
specimens  so  that  it  is  done  well  and  efficiently, 
and  the  objects  of  his  study  are  placed  con- 
veniently for  his  inspection  ; but  if  the  outside 
public,  who  make  a visit  to  suoh  a place  a sort 
of  holiday,  were  to  go  into  a Bet  of  bare  gal- 
leries, with  repulsive  walls  of  plaster  and  paint, 
and  windows  that,  whatever  attraction  they 
might  have,  could  certainly  never  have  been 
guilty  of  intrusion  upon  the  sacred  masonry  of 
a Norman  cathedral,  they  would  naturally  pass 
round  in  a sort  of  solemn  procession,  and  pass 
out  again  to  enjoy  the  sunshine,  having  done 
their  duty  to  natural  history,  and  not  having 
studied  a single  example,  because  there  was  no 
attraction  about  the  place. 

But  the  people  I saw  there  on  Saturday  did 


nothing  of  the  kind ; they  passed  into  the 
Typical  Museum,  and  having  duly  given  their 
umbrella  to  the  attendant,  passed  in  to  enjoy 
the  architectural  treat  before  them.  There 
were  no  specimens,  so  they  might  study  the 
building  without  reproach  ; then  being  convinced 
that  it  was  grand  and  satisfactory,  they  went  on 
to  the  gallery  adjoining;  another  brief  look 
round,  and  then  their  attention  was  fixed  upon 
the  specimens,  and  the  general  hum  of  conver- 
sation showed  plainly  that  they  were  interested. 
My  observation  was  that  the  architecture  was 
not  very  much  studied,  although,  here  and  there, 
a couple,  perhaps,  satiated  with  the  contents  of 
the  galleries,  sauntered  into  the  Typical  Museum, 
and  remarked  on  the  detail,  whioh  seems  to  have 
even  a special  interest  to  the  Naturalist.  On 
the  whole,  the  objection  seems  to  be  entirely 
sentimental.  The  lighting,  ventilating,  and 
warming  are  good;  the  cases  stand  in  con- 
venient places ; access  to  the  different  galleries 
is  easy  ; and,  contrary  to  “A  Naturalist,”  I think 
that  the  proportions  are  suitable  ; and  that  rich 
terra-cotta  work  is  a distinct  advantage,  because 
it  draws  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  renders 
a visit  to  the  Museum  the  pleasure  it  should  be. 
The  profit  will  depend  upon  the  intelligence  of 
the  individual.  It  would  be  appropriate  to  en- 
large upon  the  dignity  of  the  magnificent  col- 
lection, and  the  greatness  of  the  people  for 
whom  this  structure  has  been  raised, — points 
which  will  not  escape  the  intelligent  public  of 
the  future  when  inspecting  it,  but  space  forbids. 
The  public  of  to-day  will  think  as  little  of  the 
Norman  cathedral  as  they  did  of  the  elegant 
campanile,  which  turned  out  to  be  a common- 
sense  combination  of  smoke-shaft  and  staircase, 
and  I am  convinced  that  the  number  of  those 
who  visit  the  old  collection  in  its  new  home  will 
be  greater  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
architect  confined  himself  to  subordinated  archi- 
tecture and  plain  household  detail. 

Anchora. 


EGYPTIAN  PYRAMIDS. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  interest  the  transla- 
tion of  the  report  of  Brngsch  Pasha  to  the  late 
Mariette  Bey,  regarding  the  recent  opening  of 
two  of  the  Sakkarah  pyramids,  having  visited 
these  pyramids  and  the  wonderful  tombs  of  the 
sacred  bulls, — the  Serapeum, — and  the  beauti- 
fully-sculptured tomb  of  Tih  and  the  temple 
adjoining,  in  November  last.  There  are  in  all 
eleven  pyramids  at  Sakkarah,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  known  as  “ Abousseer,”  “ Sakka- 
rah,” and  “Dashoor,”  the  great  necropolises  of 
ancient  Memphis.  The  Sakkarah  is  reckoned  to 
be  the  oldest  pyramid  in  Egypt,  having  been 
founded  under  the  most  ancient  kings  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Menes,  and  flourished, 
so  Mariette  Bey  informs  us,  “ under  the  great 
pyramid- building  fourth  djnasty,”  and  built  by 
“ Keku,”  who  introduced  the  symbolic  worship 
of  “ Apis,”  before  4149  B.C.,  and  before  Memphis 
was  recognised  as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  although, 
possessing  such  burjing-places  as  then  existed, 
it  must  have  been  “ no  mean  city.”  Tombs 
dating  from  this  period  were  adorned  with  pic- 
tures.  The  sculpture  of  the  tomb  of  Tih,  which 
is  still  in  perfection,  although  the  painting  has 
partially  disappeared,  prove  a high  state  of 
civilisation. 

The  granite  sarcophagi  at  Sakkarah,  two  of 
which  are  said  to  be  royal  tombs,  are  found 
in  their  places,  but  their  precious  contents  have 
long  since  disappeared,  and,  like  the  one  in 
the  King’s  Chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
have  been  very  roughly  handled;  the  lid  in 
the  latter  oase  being  nowhere  to  be  found. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Mariette  Bey’s 
opinion  in  respect  to  the  age  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids  with  that  of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth, 
the  author  of  “ Our  Inheritance  in  the  Great 
Pyramid.”  The  Professor  believes  “ the  great 
Pyramid  was  the  first  reared  of  Egyptian  monu- 
ments built  immediately  after  the  migration 
into  Egypt  from  the  Plains  of  Shinar  by  divine 
revelation  for  special  objects”;  and  he  assigns 
“ the  date  of  its  erection  to  be  2170  B.C.,”  when 
the  Pleiades  were  exactly  pointed  at  by  the 
entrance,  and  that  the  so-called  sarcophagus  is 
really  a “ coffer  designed  to  perpetuate  a 
standard  measure  of  capacity  for  all  time,”  and 
is  exactly  equal  to  four  quarters  of  English 
measure,  and  to  the  laver  of  the  Hebrews. 
Mariette  Bey,  however,  asserts  that  the  Pyra- 
mids are  tombs  and  nothing  more,  and  only 
exist  in  the  cemeteries  of  the  ancients. 
Herodotus  attributes  the  Great  Pyramid  to 
Cheops,  as  his  own  kingly  tomb;  the  second 
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one  to  Cephrenes,  his  brother,  who  wa3  archi- 
tect  for  both,  whose  name  is  often  found  on 
ancient  monuments,  and  whose  statue  I saw  in 
the  wonderful  museum  at  Bonlak. 

If  one  may  be  permitted  an  opinion,  I would 
say,  with  Mariette  Bey,  the  pyramids  were 
intended  for  royal  tombs,  standing  conspicuously 
out  amongst  numerous  others ; but  as  to  the 
date  of  their  origin,  I think  the  probabilities  are 
with  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth,  and  for  this  reason  : 
The  founding  of  Egypt  is  ascribed  to  Mizraim  or 
Menes,  the  son  of  Ham.  Ham  was  a son  of 
Noah,  and  witnessed  the  Deluge,  2348  B.C.  I 
know  of  nothing  to  controvert  the  probability 
that  all  the  existing  families  of  mankind  are  the 
descendants  of  Noah.  The  dispersion  of  the 
Babel  confederacy  took  place  2247  B.C.,  just 
one  hundred  years  afterwards.  From  the  land 
or  plain  of  Shinar,  Mizraim  migrated  south,  and 
founded  Egypt.  Out  of  that  land  also  went 
forth  Asshur  (the  son  of  Shem)  and  builded 
Nineveh  ; whilst  Nimrod  (also  a descendent  of 
Ham),  “the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,” 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Babylon.  There  is  but 
little  difficulty  in  assigning  to  Noah  his  rightful 
date  in  history. 

H.  H.  Bridgman,  A.R.I.B.A. 


with  them  a means  of  buying  foreign  pro- 
duce, a revolution,  produced  by  successive 
famines,  would,  probably,  ere  this,  have  swept 
away  all  vestiges  and  remnants  of  the  feudalism 
of  the  Dark  Ages,  which  are  as  darkness  to  the 
light  of  modern  civilisation ; but  as  foreign 
competition  increases,  the  question  of  the  cost 
of  production  of  labour  (which  depends  greatly 
on  the  cost  of  food)  will  compel  the  attention 
of  Englishmen  to  the  barbarities  of  the  land 
system  of  England  with  its  attendant  degrada- 
tions. B.  H.  Thwaite. 


An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Archi- 
ture.  By  John  Henry  Parker,  O.B.  Parker 
& Go.,  Oxford,  and  Southampton  - street, 
Strand.  1881. 

We  have  simply  to  mention  that  a new  edition, 
the  sixth,  of  this  well-known  and  valuable 
little  book,  has  been  published.  Already  brimful 
of  excellent  illustrations,  twelve  new  plates, 
chiefly  in  illustration  of  the  Early  English  and 
the  Decorated  style,  have  been  added  to  this 
edition.  We  cannot  recommend  it  too  strongly 
to  all  students. 


THE  ENGLISH  LAND  SYSTEM 
AND  THE  CONDITION  OF  ENGLAND’S 
INDUSTRIES. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  “One  from  the  Plough” 
(p.  457,  ante ) is  an  eloquent  expose  of  the 
feudalistic  practices  which,  it  is  sad  to  say, 
are  only  too  prevalent  throughout  the  agri- 
cultural  districts  of  England.  The  English 
agricultural  labourer  is  still  a serf,  and  the 
farmers  are  only  a little  removed  from  that 
condition.  To  pay  the  excessively-high  rents 
to  keep  up  the  noble  landlords’  luxurious  esta- 
blishments prevents  the  farmer  from  adopting 
modern  and  scientific  agricultural  improvement, 
assuming  he  has  the  m9ans.  What  advantage 
would  the  farmer  derive  from  such  improve- 
ments, when  it  is  known  that  the  rents  would 
be  increased  in  direot  proportion  to  the  advan- 
tages that  might  accrue  from  the  improvements? 
The  land  laws  of  England  are  really  little 
different  from  the  brutal  forest  laws  of  William 
the  Norman,  and  would  disgrace  a nation  of 
barbarians,  although  it  is  a pleasure  to  add  that 
one  of  the  unjust  clauses  has  lately  been  re- 
moved by  the  Ground  Game  Act. 

Workmen  of  the  northern  mechanical  and 
textile  industries  of  England  (which  are  the 
basis  of  England’s  greatness)  are  almost  entirely 
fed  from  the  produce  of  American  farms,  often 
cultivated  by  former  English  yeomen.  This 
dependence  on  foreign  produce  cannot  be  satis- 
factory to  Englishmen ; as  a nation,  to  be  per- 
manently  prosperous,  must  have  the  means  of 
existence  permanently  within  itself.  England 
will  probably  never  recover  the  remarkable 
state  of  prosperity  she  enjoyed  some  ten  years 
ago.  Since  then  foreign  competition  has  in- 
creased with  immense  strides.  America  has 
connected  her  free-farming  districts  by  railways 
and  lines  of  steamers  with  the  ports  of  England, 
and  she  is  erecting  cotton-mills  on  her  cotton 
fields  and  woollen  and  other  mills  so  as  to  be 
independent  of  English  manufactures.  This  self- 
supplying  policy  has  already  had  a disastrous 
effect  on  the  woollen  trade  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  France,  also,  with  her  remark- 
able system  of  peasant  ownership  (the  real 
source  of  her  wonderful  elasticity  and  recupera- 
tion) is  making  rapid  strides  as  an  individual 
nation,  and  is  no  mean  competitor  for  foreign 
markets.  No  other  nation  is  so  dependent  on 
foreign  food  as  England  is.  By  and  by  we  shall 
find  out  that  if  English  manufacturers  are  to 
successfully  compete  with  foreigners,  the 
English  workman  must  be  fed  to  a great 
extent  with  Eoglish  produce.  At  present 
America  not  only  supplies  us  with  raw  ootton, 
but  also  with  three  out  of  every  four  loaves 
eaten  by  Englishmen,  while  thousands  of 
English  acres  lie  barren  or  stagnant,  and 
hundreds  of  farmsteads  are  empty  and  deso- 
late,— the  once  occupier,  let  us  hope,  happily 
settled  in  some  freehold  farm  in  the  Far  West, 
where  feudalism  and  serfdom  have  no  place, 
and  where  the  fruits  of  labour  belong  to  the 
labourer. 

It  is  time  that  the  true  bearings  of  the  land 
question  on  the  future  of  England’s  manufac- 
turing industries  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. But  for  the  glorious  inventions  of  Watt, 
Stephenson,  Arkwright,  and  others  bringing 


VARIORUM. 

“ The  Town,  College,  and  Neighbourhood  of 
Marlborough,”  by  Edward  Hulme,  F.S.A. 
(London:  Edward  Stanford),  must  be  rated 
amongst  the  best  of  the'guide-books.  It  in- 
cludes a number  of  very  good  illustrations,  and 
is  pleasant  reading  even  for  those  who  do  not 
propose  to  visit  the  interesting  neighbourhood 
it  describes, — a neighbourhood  full  of  anoient 

relics. “Accented  Four-figure  Logarithms, 

arranged  and  accented  by  Lowis  D’A.  Jackson 
(W.  H.  Allen  & Co.),  1881,  will  be  found  useful 
for  those  who  desire  exactitude  in  calculation. 
The  class  of  common  calcu'ations,  to  which 
acoented  four-figure  logarithms  apply,  are  those 
of  taking  out  square  or  cubic  quantities,  esti- 
mating cost,  and  conversion  of  quantities. 

“ Old  Ireland  Improved  and  made  New  Ireland,” 
by  John  Doyle,  C.E.  (Ridgway),  1881,  shows 
how  the  land  has  been  neglected  and  mis- 
managed in  Ireland  during  the  last  forty  years, 
and  deserves  to  be  read  in  these  difficult  times 
by  those  who  desire  to  see  the  Green  Island 
peaceful  and  contented.  Few  persons  would 
suppose  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the 
Irish  arable  land  were  uncultivated,  and  under 
grass  in  1879.  Yet  so  it  was. A work  en- 

titled “ BirohiDgton-on-Sea  and  its  Bungalows,” 
by  Athol  Mayhew,  with  historical  sketohes  and 
guide  to  Thanet,  by  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A.  (of 
Lambeth  Palace  Library),  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Batsford,  52,  High  Holborn. 
The  book  will  be  illustrated  by  lithographic 
drawings  of  the  modern  villas  at  BirchiDgton, 
with  examples  of  ancient  domestic  architecture 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

West  Stoclcwith  (Notts). — Mr.  F.  T.  Mappin, 
M P.,  on  Good  Friday,  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  a new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  in  this 
village.  The  building  will  be  in  the  Gothic 
style,  the  front  being  of  brick,  with  Mansfield 
stone  tracery.  Mr.  H.  Kelsey,  of  Hepworth,  is 
the  contractor,  and  Mr.  J.  Wells,  of  Nottingham, 
the  architect. 

Lawton. — On  Good  Friday  a new  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel  was  opened  at  Lane-head, 
LowtOD,  near  Leigh,  Lancashire.  The  building 
is  of  Romanesque  style,  the  dimensions  being 
56ft.  6in.  by  34  ft.,  and  the  height  24  ft.  A gallery 
is  erected  at  each  end,  and  the  interior  work  is 
of  pitch-pine.  The  building  is  designed  to  seat 
400,  the  cost  being  about  1,000Z.  Messrs.  W.  & 
H.  Derbyshire,  of  Pendlebury,  were  the  con- 
tractors. 


Ripon. — On  the  11th  ult.  a new  sohool  and 
manse  for  the  Congregationalists  were  formally 
opened  at  Ripon.  The  foundation-stone  was 
laid  on  the  8th  of  September  last  year  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Ripon.  The  total  cost  will  be 
about  1,100Z.  The  contractors  for  the  various 
works  were  : — Builders  and  plasterers,  Messrs. 
White,  Harrogate;  joiners  and  plumbers,  Messrs. 
Chandler  & Son,  Tanfield ; slating,  Mr.  JohD 
Baynes  ; painterp,  Messrs.  Scott,  Ripon ; iron- 
work, the  executors  of  Mr.  R.  James;  heating 
apparatus,  Mr.  W.  Wilkinson ; school  fittings, 
Mr.  Staniland,  Ripon.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H. 
Brodrick,  Ripon. 


misoUatteB. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  a meeting  of  f 
the  Society  of  Engineers,  held  on  Monday  r 
evening,  May  2nd,  in  the  Society’s  Hall,  Victoria-  • 
street,  Westminster,  Mr.  Charles  Horsley,  Pre-  - 
sklent,  in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  . 
John  Standfield  on  “ Floating  Docks,  the  De-  - 
positing  Dock,  and  the  Double  Power  Dock.”  ' 
The  depositing  dock  is  L shaped,  that  is,  it  has  9 
only  one  side.  While  it  is  being  raised  or  r 
lowered,  it  is  kept  horizontal  by  the  outrigger,  , 
which  is  a broad  shallow  pontoon  attached  to  ) 
the  side  of  the  dock  and  so  ballasted  that  it  t 
always  floats  at  about  half  its  depth.  The  9 
bottom  of  the  dock  consists  of  a series  of  parallel  1 
fingers  or  pontoons  rigidly  connected  to  the  Bide  3 
of  the  dock,  but  quite  free  at  the  outer  ends.  . 
The  special  feature  of  this  dook  is  that  it  can  i 
deposit  vessels  on  staging  formed  of  parallel  il 
rows  of  piles  capped  by  horizontal  timbers,  i. 
These  rows  are  erected  at  right  angles  to  the  9 
shore  line.  Vessels  of  any  breadth  can  be  raised  i 
and  deposited.  One  dook  oan  serve  any  number  r 
of  vessels,  as  the  number  that  can  be  accom-  :■ 
modated  is  limited  only  by  the  length  of  staging  g 
provided.  In  1876,  Messrs.  Clark  & Standfield  d 
constructed  a 6,000  ton  depositing  dock  for  the  e 
Russian  Government,  and  they  have  recently  y 
oontraoted  for  one  of  these  docks  for  Barrow. 

Value  of  Property  in  Bolton. — Last  week  i 
Messrs.  Lomax,  Sons,  & Mills  submitted  for  i 
sale  by  auction,  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  Bolton,  a o 
quantity  of  freehold  and  leasehold  property. 
Two  leasehold  shops  and  houses,  with  cottage, ; 
Nos.  12,  14,  and  16,  King-street,  producing  a £ 
rental  of  41Z.  12s.,  ground-rent  free,  produced  c 
505Z. ; a house,  No.  8,  King-street,  rental  10Z.  8s.,  . 
sold  for  98Z. ; three  houses,  Nos.  114,  116,  and  c 
118,  Spring-gardens,  rentals  respectively  9Z.  15s.,  . 
10Z.  8s.,  and  13Z.,  produoed  4751  ; two  houses,  9 
No.  20  and  22,  Rouudcroft-street,  rental  23Z.  8s.,  i. 
and  ground-rent  6Z.,  sold  for  250Z.  ; twelve  t 
houses,  Nos.  77  to  89,  Sidney-street,  and  Nos.  1,  l 
2,  3,  5,  and  7,  Coope-street,  producing  a rental  i 
of  100Z.  19s.  4d.,  ground-rent  6Z.  10s.  6d.,  pro-  > 
duced  900Z. ; four  messuages,  Nos.  69  to  75,5 
Sidney-street,  rental  41Z.  12s.,  ground- rent: 
4Z.  Is.  2d  , sold  for  476Z. ; five  houses,  Nos.  79  l 
to  87,  Orlando-street,  rental  83Z.,  ground-rent) 
14Z.  83.  6d.,  sold  for  1.100Z ; four  houses,  Nos.; 
22,  24,  and  26,  Henry-street,  and  140,  West-t 
brook-street,  rental  64Z.,  ground-rent  12Z.  12s.  • 
6d.,  sold  for  800Z. ; four  houses,  Nos.  4 to  12,:! 
Henry-street,  annual  rental  96Z.,  subject  to; 
ground-rent  of  13Z.  53.,  produced  l,3S0i. ; fouri 
houses  in  Henry-street,  Nos.  14  to  20,  annual;) 
rental  72Z.  ground-rent  10Z.  12s.,  sold  for  1,0291. li 
The  Spring  Gardens  Mills  were  also  offered  for ) 
competition,  but  were  withdrawn  at  11,0001. 

Art  Workmanship  Exhibition.  — Thei 
Preparations  for  the  Exhibition  of  Works  ofi 
Art  applied  to  Furniture,  at  the  Royal  Alberti 
Hall,  are  now  being  proceeded  with.  The) 
available  space  has  been  divided  amongst  the) 
following  firms,  who  will  afford  facilities  tot 
exhibitors  of  articles  which  may  be  considered; 
as  accessories  of  furniture,  such  articles  to  be) 
shown  in  company  with  the  specimens  of  art.) 
farniture  exhibited  : — Messrs.  J.  G.  Crace  & Son;) 
Morant,]  Boyd,  & Blanford  ; Jackson  & Graham  ;c 
Gillow  & Co.  ; Holland  & Sons  ; Howard  & Sons  ;s 
Wright  & Mansfield ; Collinson  & Look  ; Gregory: 
& Co. ; Shoolbred  & Co. ; and  Johnston,  Jeanes,: 
& Co.  The  Exhibition  will  open  on  Thursday,; 
May  12th,  at  the  same  time  as  the  General  Art.; 
Exhibition  at  the  Albert  Hall,  and  it  is  pro-; 
posed  to  keep  the  Exhibition  open  until  the  end: 
of  July. 

Bells. — On  Easter  Monday  the  new  peal  of t 
eight  bells  for  Bromborough  Parish  Churoh — 
tenor  24  cwt.,  in  E— cast  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of; 
Loughborough,  Leicestershire,  was  used  for  the! 
first  time  by  the  members  of  St.  Peter’s  and: 
St.  Nicholas’s  Societies  of  Change  Ringers,: 
who  throughout  the  day  rang  upwards  of  7,000! 
changes  of  grandsire  and  Steelman  triples  and: 
Kent  treble  bob  major. 

The  National  Association  of  British; 
and  Irish  Millers  will  hold  an  International 
Exhibition  of  Flour-Mill  Machinery  and  Bread: 
Making  and  Baking  Machinery,  in  the  Agricul-: 
tural  Hall,  London,  on  the  10th,  lltb,  12th,, 
13th,  and  14th  of  May.  It  promises  to  be  are-- 
markable  exhibition. 

The  Conference  of  Architects  will  be 
opened  on  this  Friday  evening,  the  6th  inst.,  at 
No.  9,  Conduit-Btreet. 

Standard  Life  Assurance  Offices. — The 
Portland  stone  for  this  building  was  all  supplied 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Trickett. 
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Wright's  Patent  Brush. — The  patentee  in 
this  case,  who  is  an  architect,  claims  to  have 
produced  a brush  the  hairs  of  which  will  not 
come  out,  and  that  is  not  liable  to  some  other 
well-known  objections  to  ordinary  brushes.  By 
his  plan  the  knot  of  hair  is  made  up  quite  sepa- 
rate from  the  handle,  the  bristles  are  firmly 
r secured  in  a narrow  brass  or  copper  band,  about 
$ in.  wide,  and  by  an  ingenious  little  machine 
they  are  bound  together  under  great  pressure 
with  a metal  core  or  centre,  inserted  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  hairs  ever 
to  get  loose.  The  handle  has  on  the  top  of  it 
a brass  socket,  made  of  thin  pressed  metal ; into 
this  the  knot  of  hair  is  inserted,  a ring  is  pushed 
up,  and  the  brush  is  ready  for  use ; it  requires 
no  bridling  of  string  or  soaking  in  water,  which 
two  operations  alone  cost  a painter  one  hour’s 
labour,  or  7d.  added  to  the  expense  of  the  brush. 
Time  is  needed  to  confirm  our  good  opinion  of 
the  invention,  but  we  are  very  much  disposed  to 
think  that  Wright’s  brush  will  supply  a deside- 
ratum. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  fifty-third  anniversary  of  the  incorporation 
of  this  society  is  to  be  celebrated  by  a conver- 
sazione, to  be  given  by  Mr.  Abernetby,  president, 
and  Mrs.  Abernethy,  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  by  permission  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  on  Friday, 
the  3rd  of  June. 

Scarborough. — The  memorial  stones  of  new 
Sunday-schools  and  class-room  for  the  Primitive 
Methodist  body,  situate  in  Gladstone  - road, 
have  been  laid.  The  sobools,  which  are  being 
built  by  Mr.  Jaram,  builder,  and  Mr.  Patch,  are 
of  brick  with  stone  facings. 

The  Presidency  of  the  Institute.— We 
have  received  several  letters  on  this  subject, 
but  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  print  them. 
Members  of  the  Institute,  whom  the  matter 
mainly  concerns,  are  already  fully  informed. 


..  £7,709 
,.  7,293 
..  7,222 
. 7.199 
. 0,870  i 
. 0,087  i 
. 6,697 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  Board  school,  caretaker’s  cottage, 
boundary-walls,  latrines,  &o.,  at  Cann  Hall-lane,  Wan- 
Jtead.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bressey,  architect.  Quautities  sup- 
plied : — 

E.  Good 

J.  Harper  

D.  R.  Boyd  

North,  Bro9 

8.  8.  Scott 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood 

W.  Sburmnr 

J.  Tyorman  

J.  Ckalcroft  

E.  C.  Howell  A Son  

A.  Smith 

J.  Oarrud  

J.  Rage  

S.  Sabey  A Son 

Janies  Brown  

J.  Holland 

Kdey  A Handley 

13.  C.  Jones  A Co 

M'Gentry  

Charlwood,  Bros 

J.  O.  Richardson 

A.  Kilby  

W.  Gregar 

A.  S.  Judd 


6,483  0 0 
6,409  0 0 
0,451  0 0 
6,100  0 0 
, 0,258  0 0 
6,121  3 10 
6,980  0 0 
6,920  0 0 
5,897  0 0 
6.990  o 0 
6,849  0 0 
6,849  0 0 
5,633  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  story  npon  Crown  Buildings 
Queen  Victoria-street,  for  Mr.  G.  Taylor.  Mr.  Alfred 
Barr,  architect : — 

Richardson,  Bros £698 

Horlock,  of  Forest  Hill  (accepted)  ...  666 

^"prtho  fitting  tip  of  the  premises  now  known  as  Fair- 
field  Coffee  Tavern,  Wandsworth,  as  a coffee  tavern  and 
elub  rooms  for  the  United  Kingdom  Coffee  Tavern  Com- 
Pany>  Limited.  Mr.  Alfred  Burr,  architect : — 

Richardson,  Bros £298  0 

Thomas  293  10 

W.  H.  Smith,  Walham  Green  (ac- 
cepted)   252  16 

For  Imilding  hoiise,  Sebert-road,  Forest  Gate,  for  Mr. 
E.  Barber.  Mr.  Richards,  architect:  — 

S“>ne £438 

Grey  417 

Hawkings  395 

For  the  erection  of  a dwolbng-house,  baker's  shop,  and 
oven,  at  Homel  Hempstead,  Herts.  Mr.  W T Feldon 
architect ; — * * 

5or“  0 

Monk 390  0 

o Hemel  Hempstead  (accepted)... 


Philfc. 


'ey  292  0 0 


For  now  roads  and  sewer  o 
for  Mr.  E.  R.  Cook 

Wilson  

M’Kenzio  

Dunmore  

Peiii 

Jackson  (accepted)  


the  Cricket  Field  Estate, 
£809  0 0 


For  conservatory  to  Bosky  Bank,  Dnlwich,  for  Mr.  J. 
Henderson.  Mr.  R.  Peters,  architect 

Watson  & Dennett  (accepted) £150  0 0 

For  governor’s  residence,  offices,  and  stores,  Children’s 
Home  (Lancashire  Branch),  Edgeworth,  noar  Bolton. 
Mr.  T.  Orrnrod,  architect : — 

W.  Peacock  £786  10  0 

Martin  Bros,  (acoepted)  635  0 0 

Concrete  Floor)  and  Iron  Joist)  ( ground  floor)  finished 
partly  in  Cement. 

R.  Swarbrick  A Co £47  10  0 

Homan  A Rodgers  (accepted)  38  14  6 

. R-  L.  Lowe  38  5 0 

■Note.  The  Committee  provide  stone  flags,  lime,  and  sand 
for  masonry. 


For  new  exhibition  gallery  at  the  British  Museum,  for 
H.M.  Office  of  Wotks:— 

McLachlan  A Sons  (accepted). 


For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  Holloway  Branch  of  London  and 
South-Western  Bank.  Mr.  J.  Truefitt,  architect.  No 
quantities  :— 

E*hs. £384  0 6 


For  new  warehouse,  corner  of  New  Basinghall-street 
and  Fore-street,  for  Messrs.  Hogg  A Co.  Mr.  G.  Bomers 
Clark,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr  0.  May- 


lard  : — 

Hayward,  Bros 

Stevens  A Baatow,  Bristol  .. 

Mantery  

Holland  & Hannen  

Lucas,  Bros 

W.  Brass 


£15,790 
..  14,999 
..  14,895 
..  14,708 
..  14,463 
,.  13,973  ' 


For  the  erection  of  St.  Philip's  Church,  nail.  Messrs. 
Botterill,  8on,  & Bilson,  architects.  Quantities  by  the 
arohitect9  : — 


O.  Jackson  A Son,  Hail 

Wilson,  Bros.,  Hull 

T.  Goates,  Hull  

J.  Jaokaon.  York  

J.  Dawes,  Hull 

B.  Musgrave,  jun  , Hull  

R.  Uabbershaw  & Son,  Hull . 

W.  Lison,  Hull  

J.  Padbury  A Son,  Scarborough  .. 

R.  Beevers,  Hull 

J iC.  Curtis,  Hull  

Hookney  A Liggins,  Hull 

R.  Sergeant  (accepted),  Hull  .. 

T.  E.  Giles,  Hull  


„ £4,466  IS  9 
. 4,200  0 0 
,.  4,076  0 0 
..  4,025  0 0 
. 3,937  4 0 
. 3,926  0 0 
. 3,918  12  0 
. 3,890  0 0 
. 3,583  17  0 
. 3,831  14  0 
. 3,091  18  0 


For  business  premises  in  High-street,  Romford,  Essex, 
tor  Mr.  J.  W.  Lasharu.  Mr.  R.  Griggs,  architeot 


Davey,  Romford  . 

Holliday 

Morter.. 

Croobett " " " "" 

Hammond,  Romford  (accepted) ... 
Barter  A Son 


„ £2,075 
2,676 
2,600 
2,492 
2,315 
2,331 


For  the  removal  of  existing  iron  roofs,  and  erecting 
new,  at  the  Foreign  cattle  Market,  Deptford,  for  the  Cor- 
F"*a!I<m  0f  the  City  of  London-  Mr.  H.  Jones,  arohi- 


J.  Butler  

Handyside  

C.  Horsley  

Horton  & Son 

Kownson,  Drew,  A Co. 

Young  A Co 

Jukes  A Co....... 

Whit  ford 

Morewood  

Clark,  Bennett,  & Co  , 
(acoepted)  


..£12,820 
,.  7,551 

..  7,350 

..  7,020 

,.  6,850 

..  6,991 

. 5,719 

. 5,523 

. 4,931  1 


For  the  erection  of  new  warehouse,  1C8,  Old  Kent-road 

t r M rs  .1  gil  jinnlAn  ^ Qnn.  M..  _ 


Kirk  A Randall.. 

Falkner  

Battley  

Canning  A Mullens .....’ 

Smith  

W.  A F.  Croaker  (accepted)  . 


..£2,135 
....  1,975  0 
..  1,879  0 
...  1.815  0 
...  1,700  0 
...  1,700  0 


Smith  .. 


,,  _ 259  0 0 

McLachlan  A Sons 218  0 0 


For  rebuilding  shops  in  Dalston-lane,  for  Mr.  Jaye. 
Mr.  8.  Hayworth,  architeot : — 

George  Crabb  (accepted). 

For  the  completion  of  three]  mansions,  Sonth  Kensing- 
n.^  Mr.  A.  R.  Pite,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Kook- 


For  the  erection  of  a residonce  at  Kingswear,  Devon, 
5r  Mr.  Nathaniel  Baker.  Mr.  R.  Medley  Fulford,  arcbi- 
sct.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  Crutchloe 

Lnscombe  A Son,  Kxoter 

F.  Matthews,  Rabbacoinbe  

Stephens  A BasCow,  Bristol 

L.  C.  Pillar,  Dartmouth 

Gibbard,  Exeter  

Rbdon,  Exmouth 

Oldrieve,  Dartmouth 

Kosden,  Ashburton 

Rowse,  Torquay  

Tappe,  Bovery  (accepted) 


3,801  0 0 
3,810  0 0 
3,630  0 0 


3,458 

3,43d 

3,210 

3,066 


0 0 
0 0 


For  erecting  and  completing  steam  laundry  for  the 
overnors  of  the  Sussex  County  Hospital,  Brighton, 
losars.  Scott  A Hyde,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F. 
i.  Hyde 

Wright  £2,570  0 0 

Patching  A Son 2,510  0 0 

Webber  2,172  0 0 

Cheeseuan  A Co 2,450  0 0 

Newnham  2,437  0 0 

Coleman 2,435  0 0 

Lynn  A Son  2,395  0 0 

Marshall 2,360  0 0 

8teyning 2,350  0 0 

Griffiths  2,290  0 0 

Lockver  2,270  0 0 

Longley,  Worth  2,047  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Rose  Publio  House,  West-street, 
sthnal  Green,  tor  Messrs.  8mitb,  Garrett,  A Co.  Ham- 
»ck  A Lambert,  architects  :— 

T.  W.  Smith  & Son £1,169  0 0 

J.  & H.  Cooks 1,119  0 0 

J.  H Johnson  993  0 0 

W.  R.  Cubitt S95  0 0 


For  alterations  to  premises  at  Northumherland-street, 
rand,  for  Mr.  D.  Irvine.  Mr.  W.  C.  Evans,  architect  : — 

H.  Mallett £405  0 0 

T.  Gregory  (acoepted)  355  0 0 


Rooth  A 8ons 

Higgs  & Hi  1 

Stainc9  A Son 

Hobson 

Falkner 

Cowland  Bros 

Nightingale 

Braid  A Co 

Kirk  A Randall 

Tongue  

Patman  A Fotheringbam 


..£14,659  0 
,.  13,634  0 
..  13,382  0 
..  12,901  0 
. 13,950  0 
,.  12,848  0 
. 12,682  0 
. 12,250  0 
. 12,216  0 
. 11,906  0 
. 11,973  O 


For  a new  shop-front  and  fittings,  Bailgate,  Lincoln  :— 
Martin  A Sims  (accepted) £253  10  0 


For  rebuilding  premises,  10,  Bury-street,  8t.  Mary-axe, 
lor  Mr  H.  Montague.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architeot. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Batstone  : — 


For  new  Board  schools,  Oban-street,  ’ Bromley.  Mr. 
R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Barber 


O.  8.  S.  Williams  A Son  .. 
J.  T Chappell 

J . Grover 

Higgs  A Hill  

C.  Cox  

Hook  A Oldrey  

Harris  A Wardrop 

K.  Lauranoe 

Staiues  A Co 

Atherton  A I.atta  

Kirk  A Randall 

8.  J.  Jerrard  


..  £20,462 
..  20,156 


19,403 

18,960 

18,844 

18,775 

18,500 

19,154  ' 

19,244 


For  six  shop  fronts,  Qneen's-road,  Pechham  : — 

Taylor  A Parfitt  (accepted). 

For  the  erection  of  two  houses,  for  Mr.  Hollett, 
Weybourne,  near  Farnham.  Mr.  T.  Wonnacott,  archi- 
tect : — 

Jenkins,  Aldershot £469  0 0 

Seabright,  Aldershot 427  0 0 

Garland,  Aldershot  (accepted)  395  0 0 


Haward,  Bros 

Knight  

Abrahams 

Jones  

McLachlan  

Robinson  

Sabey  A Son  

W.  A F.  Croaker  . 


Lift. 

..£2,590  £145 

..  2,333  136 

..  2,285  130 

..  3,280  131 

..  2,183  133 

..  2,122  1*0 

..  2,035  130 

..  2,005  129 


Old 

Materials. 
£30 


For  the  construction  of  the  Shortlands  section  of 
sewerage,  Kent: — 

H.  Walker,  U pper  Holloway  £7,789  18  10 

W.  J.  Botterill,  Cannon- street,  E.C.  6,2-45  19 


J.  Simmons,  Sidcup  

W.  J.  Woodham,  Penge 

Hill  Bros.,  Beckenham 

Nowell  A Robson,  Kensington  ... 
J.  W.  Neave,  Lew:shatn  

G.  Ravner.  Bootle,  Liverpool  ... 

J.  Dyer,  Camberwell  

Woodham,  Catford 

H.  Potter,  Clapton  

H.  Nicholson,  Chelmsford  ...... 

C.  Killingback.  Camden  Town  . 

W.  Harris,  Camberwell 

J.  Biogham,  Hosdcorn  

H.  Brooker,  Bnckeuham  

G.  Stevenson,  Chesterfield  

J.  Dickson,  Sevenoaks  


6,127  9 8 
. 0,074  1 9 
, 5,969  4 4 
. 5,594  0 1 
, 6,547  12  If 
. 5,188  2 5 
5,038  17  7 
, 4,949  0 0 
4,779  18  2 
4,055  16  7 
4,620  16  2 
4,603  12  2 
4,550  12  0 
4,329  9 4 
4,157  17  11 
4,138  7 0 


For  works  to  Nos.  2 and  3,  Fisher-street,  Red  Lion- 
sqaare.  Mr,  C.  H.  Se&rle,  architect:— 

Repairs. 

Broad  A Son £130  0 0 

G.  Brown  176  0 0 

Scurrah  (accepted) 155  9 0 

For  orecting  a Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  at  Holly 

Park,  Crouch  Hill.  Mr.  E.  Uoolo,  architect:  — 

Contracts  ) , 2,  3,  4. 


Sharman 

Yardley  A Sons 

Higgs  

Barman  

W.  Smith 

Crabb  

Holloway  

Lathoy,  Bros,  (accepted)  ., 


, £16,100  ! 
, 12,285 
, 11,300 
9,960 
9,600 
7,764 
7,249 
7,033  ! 


Extra  for 
Stone  Facing. 


Accepted  for  labour  only  in  erecting  a block  of  cottages 
Petersham,  near  Richmond,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Robert 
White.  Mr.  W.  G.  Flint,  architect  : — 

Excavating,  Bricklaying,  Slating,  and  Plastering. 

G.  King,  Romford £240  0 0 

Fixing  Carpentry,  $c.,  and  Fainting,  fc. 

Denman  A Hughes,  Petersham £200  0 0 

Carpentry  and  Joinery. 

A.  Stewart,  Dundee  £450  0 0 


For  building  new  offices  and  hop  sample  rooms,  King’s 
Head  Yard,  Borough,  for  Mr.  J.  Gillespie.  Messrs.  New- 
man A Billing,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs, 
J.  8.  Lee  A Son  : — 

Fittings  in  Strong 
Show  Room.  Room. 

Greenwood  £1,796  122  35 

W.  Downs  1,733  123  36 

Macoy  1,703  104  42 

W.  A F.  Croaker  1,645  95  40 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  flvehonses,  Spicer-streot, 
Spitalflelds,  for  Mr.  Ellerm?.  Mr.  E.  Brown,  architeot: — 

Belcher  A Ullmer  £630  0 0 

Christopher  528  0 0 

S.  Salt 447  0 0 

It.  Marr 447  0 0 

8.  W.  Hawkiugs  417  0 0 

Uff  (acoepted) 399  0 0- 
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For  roads,  sowers,  and  surface  water-drains,  for  the 
Real  Property  Investment  Association  Limited,  on  their 
Herrey  Park  Estate,  Clay-street,  Walthamstow.  Mr.  W. 
Crisp,  surveyor  — 

Acoofe,  Cannon-street 

Wood  ham.  Catford 

Brooker,  Beckenham 

Jackson,  Leyton  

Blomfield,  Tottenham .... 

Harris,  Camberwell 

Wilson,  Walthamstow  (accepted) 


£1,697 
..  1,6  0 
..  1,438 
..  1,40) 


For  a pair  of  cottages,  Maybury-road,  Woking  Station. 

Messrs.  Peak.  I.nno,  & Peak,  architects:— 

A.  A.  Gale,  Woking  £o03  0 0 

Jas.  Clark,  Esher  656  0 0 

.Tas.  Wilson,  Woking ^45  0 0 

Geo.  Shears,  Woking aV)  0 0 

Wm.  . I.  Butt,  Woking  416  0 0 

Jas.  Wfcitborn,  Woking  398  0 0 

Tboi.  Swavno,  Ouildford 302  ,2  „ 

S.  Fowler,  Woking  (accepted)  373  10  0 


For  constructing  new  shops  to  four  houses,  Woking 
Station.  ft.*,  I™. 1 P“k-  SMSS  iT.in.  • 


G.  Strudwick,  Guildford  £780  £28  0 

Garnett  & Mills,  Guildford 7o3  32  1- 

Martin,  Wells  & Co.  Aldershot  644  — 

J.  Whitburn,  Wokiog  630  20  0 

R.  Pink,  Milford 626  31  0 

J.  Harris,  Woking  (acoepted)...  RKn 


• Extra  for  tile  wall  lining  to  butcher’s  shop. 


For  new  dwelling-house  and  shop,  Sloughton,  near 
Guildford.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  A Peak,  architects^  — ^ 

Oven  built. 

Mitchell,  Bros.,  Shalford  .........  £911  0 0 £11 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.,  Aldershot  8oO  0 0 20 

Pearce  & Clark,  Guildford  777  7 0 — 

Garnett  A Mills,  Guildford 776  0 0 — 

R.  Pink.  Milford 798  0 0 40 

J.  Harris,  Woking 698  10  0 — 

G.  Strudwick,  Guildford  (ac- 

cepted)  698  10  0 26 


For  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools,  Addiscombe-road. 
Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect : — 

Higgs  & Hill £6,550  0 0 

Goodman  8,415  0 0 

Ward  6.661  0 0 

Sargoant 6,748  0 0 

Bowyer  5,741  0 0 

Smith  & Son 5,587  0 0 

Belham  A Co 5,450  0 0 

Mo.'ter  5 13  0 0 

Steel,  Bros 5,390  0 0 

Woodward 5,366 

Marriage 5,250 

Sawyer 


5,231  0 


For  Wesleyan  chapel  and  offices.  Forest  Gate 
Borebam,  architect : — 

Goodman  £5.995  0 

Dove,  Bros 6,570  0 

North,  Bros 6,495  0 

Nightingale  5,151  0 

L A R.  Roberts  6,341  0 

Hoiking  6,017  0 

Bangs  A Co 4,997  0 

Reed  4,985  0 

H carle  A Son  4.993  0 

Sergeant 4,900  0 

Morter ‘,873  0 

Sawyer 4,73) 

Gregar  (accepted)  


Mr.  F. 


4,681 


0 


For  new  roads  and  surface  water-drains,  on  tho  East 
Ham  Estate,  Essex,  for  Mr.  W.  Hitchman  : — _ 

Danmore. £1,235 

MKeozie  1,190 

Wilson 1.020 

Harris 958 

Peill 710 

Jackson  (accepted) 668 


For  the  erection  of  premises  in  Little  Park-street,  West- 
mio.ter,  for  Mr.  J.  Gille.pie.  Mr.  H.  ->■  l-SS.  Cbri-t  * 
Hospital,  architect.  Quantities  (supplied  by  Mr. 

^r'*W.  A F.  Croaker  (accepted)  £2,160  0 0 


For  building  a house  in  Maria-street,  KingBland-road, 
for  Mr.  Holstein.  Messrs.  Massina,  Roper,  A Meade 
architects : — 

Lusk  

Youog 

A.  S,  Judd 


..£313 


287  10 


For  constructing  a new  double  shop-front  at  162,  High- 
street,  Guildford.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  A Peak,  archi- 

tCCtW.  Thompson,  London £133  16  0 

Pearce  A Clark,  Guildford  98  0 0 

G.  Strudwick,  Guildford  (accepted)...  89  6 0 

T.  Bwayne,  Guildford 65  10  0 


0! 


For  building  the  Hamilton  Arms,  Herne-hill,  Surrey, 
tor  Messrs.  Mann,  Crossman,  A Panlin.  Mr.  Ernest 
Shum,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Rayner  :— 
Langmead  A Way  (accepted)  £1,190  0 0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER  - it  supplied  direct 
.ny  p»rl  of  the  United  Kingdom  ai 
prepaid  Remittances  p»  " 1 1 

Publisher,  -16,  Ceiheiins-stri 


the  Office  to  residents  t 

,te  if  19s.  per  annum,  u 

DOUGLAS  FOURDEINIER,  B 


Best  Batli  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Coraham,  Wilts.  [Advt.  r 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being  ; 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stook. 
PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.  i 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone  .< 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  fori 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries; 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  andu 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone,  e 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United;' 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES.. 
TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Uminster,  So-d 
merset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73,  3 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt.i 


For  villa  residence,  Bury-road,  Portsmouth,  for  Mr. 
J.  D.  Hill,  exclusive  of  painting,  paperhanging,  stoves, 
and  chimney-pieces.  Mr.  R.  Peters,  architect : — 

J.  Butt,  Gosport  (accepted) £871  0 0 
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; necessarily  for 


compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

addressee. 

Noth.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, t 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including.) 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to 

STAPLE  & HANN,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-sub-l 
Hamden,  Ilminster.  Agent,  E.  CRICKMAY.l 
No.  4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C.  [Advt; 


Asplialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 
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For  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Willesdeo,  Middlesex,  for  1,000 
persons,  with  spire.  Mr.  C.  Bell,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  II.  Lovegrove  : — 


Lucas  & 8on  . 

Johnson  

Boden 

White  

Woodward  

Tennant  

Hickinbotham  

Gregar 

Belham  

F.  Higgs 

Allen  & Sons  (accepted).., 


..£5,610  0 
..  5,454  0 
..  6.370  0 
..  5.340  0 
..  5,272  0 
..  5,117  0 
..  5,100  0 
..  6,093  0 
..  5,0-11  0 
..  6,030 


4,700  0 0 


For  new  schools  at  Sydenham-road,  Croydon,  for  the 
Croydon  8chool  Board,  to  accommodate  730  children,  with 
caretake-.’s  house,  fences,  playground,  4c.  Mr.  C.  Bell, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove:— 

Ward  0 0 

Marriage » « 

Bowyer  « ^ o o 

Legg 

Taylor 

G.  Williams  

Pearson  A Myles 6,998  0 

Woodward 6,926  0 

J.  Smith  (accepted)  6,906  0 

F.  Higgs.. .. 5,662  0 
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DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 
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Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W.V 
London.  [Advt. 
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ankh  were  subject  to  a higher  official,  who  bore 
the  title  of  “ Chief  or  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works,”  and  we  may  suppose  that  M.  Meri- 
patah-ankh,  “ Ministre  des  Travaux  Publiquea f* 
to  his  Majesty  Pharaoh  Pepi,  saw  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  resting-place  was  oarried  out  in 
a proper  and  workman-likc  manner.  We  are 
sure  that  few  buildings  have  Btood  so  severe  a 
test  of  time,  and  an  edifice  that  oan  withstand 
the  ravages  of  five  thousand  years  must  indeed 
be  regarded  as  a credit  to  both  builder  and 
architect.  The  work  which  Una  had  carried  out 
so  well  under  the  reign  of  Pepi  so  increased  his 
fame,  that  on  the  accession  of  Merenra  or 
Horemsaf,  he  received  the  commission  to  carry 
out  the  necessary  works  for  the  construction  of 
the  pyramid  of  Cha-nefer,  the  “fair  arisirg,” 
which  was  designed  to  be  the  resting-place  of 
the  king  when  he  passed  away.  “ His  Maj°sty 
sent  me  to  Abhat  (Elephantine),  to  bring  for 
the  living  Lord  the  sarcophagus  of  the  living, 
with  its  cover  and  a pyramidon, — a statue  for  the 
pyramid  Kha-nefer,  of  the  king  Merenra,  the 
divine  ruler,  “ His  Majesty  sent  me  to  bring  a 
granite  doorway,  a Bill,  granite  doors,  and 
lintels,”  &c.,  for  the  pyramid. 

To  transport  these  great  blocks  from  Elephan- 
tine and  the  Upper  Nile  to  Memphis  a large 
flotilla  of  boats  and  barges  was  constructed. 
This  fleet  consisted  of  six  broad  boats,  three 
tow-boats,  and  six  rafts.  Having  successfully 
accomplished  his  task,  the  successful  courtier 
concludes  his  inscription  by  stating  that  he  was 
“ the  beloved  of  the  father”  of  the  king,  “the 
praised  of  his  mother,  the  Princess  Meri-ra 
ADkh-nes,”  the  Chief,  the  Governor  of  the  South, 
and  the  beloved  of  Osiris.  These  are,  indeed, 
high  titles,  and  show  how  great  was  the  pro- 
fession which  Una  followed. 

How  high  and  noble  a position  that  of  architect 
was  during  these  early  Egyptian  dynasties  is 
Bhown  by  the  fact  of  the  number  of  names  of 
these  officials  that  are  preserved  to  us.  We  find 
that  princes  of  the  royal  blood  adopted  the  pro- 
fession, and  that  successful  members  of  the  pro- 
fession were  allied  with  ladies  of  the  royal 
house.  One  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  most 
beautiful,  of  the  tombs  of  Egypt  is  that  of  the 
architect  Ti,  which  is  situated  in  the  necropolis 
at  Sakkarah,  and  forms  an  attraction  to  all 
tourists.  Like  Una,  Ti,  who  flourished  during 
the  fifth  dynasty,  rose  rapidly  to  high  offices  in 
the  State,  and  married  Nefer-hotep,  a woman  of 
the  royal  household. 

How  doubly  interesting  do  these  newly- 
opened  pyramids  now  become,  connected  thus 
with  so  many  persons  whose  names  are 
graven  on  the  page  of  history.  Next  to  these 
civil  officials  attached  to  the  tomb  of  a dead 
Pharaoh  was  an  important  religious  functionary, 
namely,  the  “Guardian  or  Prophet”  of  tie 
comb.  His  duty  was  to  offer  incense  to  the 
memory,  and  to  ever  repeat  the  titles  and 
praises,  of  the  dead.  The  inscriptions  have 
preserved  to  ns  the  name  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  priest  who  was  guardian  of  these  two 
tombs,  his  name  being  Tepi-na. 

a 


The  Nexoly-Opened  Pyramids . 

IVE  THOUSAND  years 
ago  there  was  a busy 
scene  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sacred  Nile  near 
to  the  holy  city  of 
Memphis.  Men  were 
hurrying  to  and  fro 
with  stones  and  build- 
ing materials,  and  on 
the  broad  river  were 
the  great  barges  and 
floats  which  bore  the 
stone  hewn  in  the  dis- 
tant quarries  to  con- 
struct the  pyramid  or 
last  restiDg-place  of  the 
newly-crowned  Pharaoh, 

1 Merira  Pepi.  By  that 
strange  mingling  of  pre- 
sent and  future, — that  union 
of  life  and  death  which  was 
ever  before  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian, be  he  god-like  Pharaoh  or 
the  poor  peasant,  — the  great 
work  of  life  was  the  preparation  of 
the  abode  of  death.  Simultaneously, 
as  the  costly  fabric  of  the  palace 
rose  above  the  walls  of  the  holy  city  of 
Men-nefer  “ the  good-land,”  there  rose 
above  the  tombs  in  the  land  of  the  de- 
parted,— “ the  good  abode  ” or  resting-place  of 
the  king  when  life  was  o’er.  Pepi,  the  third 
monarch  of  the  Sixth  of  Egypt’s  dynasties) 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  3,230  years  before 
tbe  Christian  era;  and  no  Booner  had  the  decree 
gone  forth  that  he  was  king,  than  there  was 
issued  also  the  order  to  begin  the  life-work  of 
the  erection  of  the  royal  tomb.  For  more  than 
five  centuries  has  that  tomb  and  pyramid  with- 
stood the  ravages  of  time,  and  now  the  spade 
of  the  explorer  has  removed  the  thick  cloak  of 
sand  and  debris  which  covered  its  entrance,  and 
the  walls  and  corridors  are  found  covered  with 
texts,  which  will  reveal  to  us  the  pious  prayers 
to  be  offered  to  the  gods  for  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
parted king.  Side  by  side  with  the  tomb  of  this 
monarch  rose  that  of  his  son,  Merenra,  or 
Horemsaf,  and  this  house  of  death  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  Kharnefer,  or  “fair  arising,” 
has  guarded  more  zealously  the  treasure 
oommitted  to  its  keeping  thousands  of 
years  ago.  The  spoiler  had  entered  the 
house  of  the  departed,  and  stripped  the  bodies 
of  the  jewels,  and  the  talismanic  ornaments. 
The  sarcophagus  of  Pepi  was  empty,  but  that 
of  tbe  son  still  contained  the  body  which,  so 
many  years  ago,  was  assigned  to  its  keeping. 
By  the  discovery  of  these  early  pyramids  in  the 
grave  land  of  Sakkara,  M.  Mariette  has 
bequeathed  to  the  students  of  the  history  and 
science  he  loved  so  well,  a rich  legacy,  and  all 
those  who  have  laboured  in  the  perils  of 
archaeological  research  must  understand  the 
feeling  of  sadness  with  which  the  dying  Egypto- 
logist received  the  news  of  this  new  discovery 


which  promised  so  rich  results,  but  the  further 
prosecution  of  whioh  was  denied  him, — “ It  is 
worth  the  Serapeum  ; but  shall  I ever  see  these 
new  pyramids  ? ” He  never  saw  them  ; but  the 
merit  of  their  discovery  will  ever  be  his.  In  the 
same  region,  the  most  ancient  cemetery  in  the 
world,  and  near  to  the  resting-place  of  the  Apis 
bulls,  the  discovery  of  which  was  his  greatest  work 
in  the  exploration  of  Egypt,  are  the  two  pyramid 
tombs  of  Pepi  and  his  son,  which  come  to  us  as 
his  legacy. 

The  monuments  thus  restored  to  ns  do  not 
come  unaccompanied  by  records  of  those  who 
made  them.  The  story  of  those  pyramids  carrieB 
us  back  far  into  the  early  days  of  Egypt’s 
history,  but  they,  nevertheless,  appear  to  us  with 
many  attendants.  The  friends  and  counsellors 
of  dead  kings,  the  generals  of  their  armies,  and, 
more  important  still,  the  builders  and  architects 
of  these  ancient  resting-places,  and  the  sculptors 
of  the  royal  records  are  all  persons  whose 
names  and  deeds  are  written  in  indelible  cha- 
racters on  tbe  historic  records  of  the  Nile 
lands,  and,  with  them  as  guides,  we  shall  soon 
learn  the  history  of  the  tombs  of  Pepi  and  his 
son. 

Intimately  associated  with  the  two  Pharaohs) 
buried  here  in  the  fields  of  Sakkarah,  was  an 
official  named  Una.  He  had  been  an  official  of 
the  court  under  the  predecessor  of  Pepi,  Pharaoh 
Teta,  where  he  held  the  post  of  “ superintendent 
of  the  storehouse  and  registerer  of  the  docks.” 
From  this  we  may  conclude  that  he  held  some 
post  over  the  granaries  and  corn-stores,  and  was 
in  charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Nile  and  the 
quays  of  Memphis.  This  young  official  was 
chosen  by  the  new  Pharaoh  to  carry  out  the 
task  of  bringing  from  the  quarries  the  sarco- 
phagus and  other  furniture  of  the  royal  tomb* 
In  his  funereal  tablet,  now  in  the  museum  at 
Boulaq,  Cairo,  he  states  that  he  was  “commanded 
by  the  majesty  of  the  divine  lord,”  and  he 
brought  a white  stone  sarcophagus  from  the  land 
of  Tourau  ; that  is,  from  the  quarries  at  Tourah 
in  the  Monkattam  range.  The  stone  here  is  a fine- 
grained  nummulitic  limestone  of  the  old  tertiary 
i formation.  It  was  fcom  these  quarries  that  all 
the  stone  composing  the  core  of  the  pyramids 
was  obtained,  the  granite  casing  comiug  from 
higher  up  the  Nile,  from  Elephantine.  The 
expedition  under  UDa  reached  the  quarry,  and 
thence  there  were  brought  on  great  boats  or 
rafts,  “a  sarcophagus  with  its  cover, a door  and 
two  jambs,  and  a pedestal,”  or  altar  for  burning 
incense.  After  the  success  of  this  expedition 
[the  faithful  Una  was  appointed  “chief  of  the 
coffer  of  his  majesty,”  and  had  also  the  title  of 
‘‘Companion,”  “Soiibe,”  and  “Priest  of  the 
Pyramid,”  of  the  kiog.  During  his  visit  to 
the  quarries  at  Tauiua,  the  royal  clerk 
of  works  was  brought  in  contaot  with  another 
important  official,  namely,  Meri-ra-ankh,  “ the 
prefect  of  the  district  of  the  quarries.”  The  tomb 
of  this  official  is  near  to  the  pyramid  of  Pepi, 
and  from  it  we  learn  the  office  which  he  held 
during  life-time.  When  in  tbe  land  of  the  living, 
we  may  conclude  that  both  Una  and  Meri-ra- 
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So  these  buried  treasures  of  Egypt’s  kings 
are  no  strangers,  after  all;  for  their 
masters,  occupants,  builders,  and  architects, 
and  the  pious  guardians  of  their  contents,  are 
familiar  to  us,  and  with  them  as  sponsors  we 
may  welcome  them  as  the  forerunners  of  more 
and  brighter  discoveries.  The  pyramids  are 
the  small  ones  marked  Nos.  1 and  2 on  the  plans 
of  Col.  Vyse,  and,  though  known  to  Egyptolo- 
gists, the  entrance  had  not  been  discovered 
until  shortly  before  the  death  of  Mariette 
Pasha.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  archaeological 
bequest  which  he  has  left  may  receive  its  well- 
merited  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Khedive, 
aud  that  the  inscriptions,  drawings,  and  plans 
may  soon  be  made  accessible  to  those  who 
anxiously  await  them. 


FURTHER  NOTES  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Having  selected  in  our  last  notice  works 
which  seemed  to  us  of  most  prominent  interest, 
we  will  continue  our  remarks  on  the  best  of 
the  other  pictures  taken  in  the  order  of  hanging. 
Gallery  I.  contains  Mr.  Frith’s  most  important 
work  of  the  year,  “ Fur  Better,  for  Worse  ” (14), 
a contrast  between  the  circumstances  of  a 
“wedding  in  high  life,”  as  the  newspapers 
phrase  it,  and  the  sadder  aspect  of  married 
life  in  circumstances  of  poverty  and  distress. 
This  at  least  is  the  real  morale  of  the  painting, 
though  the  canvas  is  mainly  occupied  with  the 
glitter  and  show  of  the  outwardly  prosperous 
wedding  which  has  just  taken  place ; the  bride 
and  bridegroom  are  proceeding  to  the  carriage 
amid  the  good  wishes  of  a crowd  of  friends  and 
relatives  collected  on  the  house-Bteps  and  in 
the  balcony  above,  while  among  the  lookers  on, 
but  rather  separated  from  the  main  group,  are 
a poor  couple  who  have  long  ago  entered  on 
the  holy  state,  only  to  struggle  with  poverty 
and  distress  with  their  evidently  half-starved 
offspring.  Street  boys,  with  no  special  cares, 
also  look  on  the  show,  as  a sort  of  passing 
amusement.  Such  a scene  can  never  be  with- 
out its  significance  as  a reflection  of  the  sharp 
contrasts  of  life ; it  would  have  been  more  in- 
teresting as  a whole  if  the  wealthy  section  of 
the  personages  had  been  themselves  rather  less 
commonplace  and  shown  more  marked  character. 
As  it  is,  the  character  and  the  human  interest 
may  be  said  to  lie  mainly  in  the  sadder  por- 
tion of  the  groups;  perhaps  some  may  think 
it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  true  to  the 
general  realities  of  life.  In  the  same  gallery 
Sir  F.  Leighton’s  picture  of  “ Elisha  raising 
the  son  of  the  Shuuamite  ” finds  many  ad- 
mirers. The  beauty  of  the  work  lies  in  the 
sweet  and  very  affecting  figure  of  the  dead 
child,  with  his  boyish  face  beautiful  in  death; 
the  figure  of  the  prophet,  very  finely  drawn, 
is  stretched  out  half  kneeling  on  the  bed  and 
looking  into  the  face  of  the  dead  child,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scripture  narrative  ; the  contrast  be- 
tween his  earnest  face  and  attitude  and  the 
passive  look  of  the  dead  child  is  finely  given, 
and  the  work  grows  upon  one  more  on  further 
acquaintance  than  at  first  sight.  Mr.  Logsdail, 
who  has  been  noticed  recently  for  able  paintings 
of  bits  of  old  building,  exhibits  a larger  study  uf 
this  kind  than  we  have  before  seen  from  him  in 
his  “ St.  Anne’s  Almshouses,  Autwerp.”  The 
scene  is  in  the  courtyard  of  the  almshouses ; 
their  quaint  but  simple  architecture  is  rendered 
with  minute  truthfulness,  which  is  carried  out 
in  all  the  minor  details  of  the  scene ; and  the 
figures,  though  they  tell  no  story,  are  good  in 
tlTemselves  and  fall  iu  well  with  the  whole  scene. 
Mr.  Oakes’s  “ Gorse  cutting  ” (13)  is  not  the 
bare  style  of  landscape  which  its  title  would 
Busiest,  but  a wild  mountainous  scene  with 
a broken  foreground,  effective  in  a sense,  but 
very  mannered,  a remark  which  applies  still 
more  strongly  to  his  other  landscape,  “ The 
Miller’s  Boat,”  in  Gallery  II.  Both  contain 
well-worn  receipts  for  effect  in  the  shape  of 
hi^h  lights  on  certain  points  in  the  distance  and 
mfddle  distance,  which  seem  put  in  far  effect 
and  sparkle,  aud  do  not  suggest  really  truthful 
transcript  from  nature.  This  seems  to  be  too 
much  the  characteristic  of  this  artist’s  pictures 
whenever  he  departs  from  those  more  simple 
elements  of  the  pioturesque,  in  the  shape  of 
barren  moor  or  sand-hill  scenery,  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  which  he  has  shown  in  other  works  a 
special  aptitude.  His  more  ambitious  works 
look  like  picture-making.  Mr.  Cecil  Lawson’s 
“The  Pool”  is  an  effective  sketch  on  a large 
6ca!e,  which  would  impress  us  more  if  a com- 


parison of  it  with  his  larger  work  in  Gallery  III., 

“ Barden  Moors,”  did  not  go  to  show,  what  we 
fear  must  be  the  conclusion  from  his  landscapes 
generally,  that  he  has  really  no  style  belonging 
to  himself;  he  is  a happy  imitator  of  others’  styles. 
“Barden  Moors”  is  really  an  imitation  of  De 
Koning,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
and  has  the  unreal  character  belonging  to  all 
imitations.  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd’s  “Milk  for  the 
Calves”  belongs  to  the  olass  of  works  which 
have  been  not  unhappily  termed  “ foreground 
landscapes,”  and  of  which  there  are  so  many 
examples  at  present.  It  is  an  exceptionally  good 
one  of  its  class : the  scene  is  on  a high  down 
with  long  grass  and  straggling  plantation,  over- 
looking the  sea;  the  calves,  which  animals  Mr. 
Lloyd  has  taken  under  his  especial  protection, 
are  admirably  painted,  and  there  is  a general 
open-air  freshness  about  the  scene.  Mr.  Peter 
Graham’s  “ Mountain  Road,”  is,  alas  ! theatrical 
in  its  strong  glints  of  light  and  rather  harsh 
and  unpleasant  greens, — characteristics  which 
reappear  in  all  his  works  this  year,  aud  make 
one  regret  to  find  a painter  who  once  promised 
original  genius  and  force  in  the  treatment  of 
landscape,  taking  up  so  unmistakably  with  the 
repetition  of  a receipt,  striking  when  new,  but 
losing  its  effect  on  us  with  each  repetition.  M. 
Fautin’s  portrait  of  “ Mdlle.  L.  R.,”  executed 
iu  his  usaal  clear  forcible  downright  style,  with- 
out background  or  accessories  of  any  kind,  is  a 
point  to  be  noted  in  this  gallery. 

In  Gallery  II.  are  several  works  exhibiting 
the  best  qualities  of  their  respective  artistB. 
Mr.  H.  W.  B.  DaviB,  one  of  the  few  painters  who 
combines  animal  painting  with  landscape  paint- 
ing with  equal  success  in  both  elements,  is  quite 
at  his  best  in  “ Mother  and  Son”  (137),  a white 
mare  and  her  foal  standing  in  a breezy,  sun- 
shiny landscape  near  the  sea  ; the  mare  has  her 
mauo  blown  half  over  her  head  in  the  way  which 
gives  to  horses  when  at  large  in  a landscape 
such  a peculiarly  picturesque  effect.  The  group- 
ing of  the  two  animals,  the  forcible  way  iu 
which  the  white  one  stands  out  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  aud  the  clear  freshness  of  the  land- 
scape and  the  distant  sea,  combine  to  make  a 
most  pleasing  and  effective  work.  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin’s  delicately-painted  mountain  land- 
scape, “ A Sermon  in  the  Hayfields,  Simplon,” 
should  have  been  hung  lower ; it  exhibits  the 
best  qualities  of  its  author,  whose  landscape  art, 
like  that  of  Eome  other  even  more  eminent 
landscape-painters,  does  not  fit  into  the  ideas 
about  landscape-painting  which  are  accepted  by 
the  Royal  Academy.  Now  that  Mr.  Brett  has 
accepted  Associate- ship  of  the  Academy  (that  is 
the  true  way  to  put  it),  one  may  suggest  that  he 
might  endeavour  to  get  more  justice  done  to 
some  other  eminent  artists  whose  treatment  in 
the  Academy  is  the  subject  of  annual  comment. 
Mr.  Mark’s  "Episcopal  Visitation”  is  one  of  his 
pictures  of  bird-humour;  a bishop  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  is  inspecting  some  long-billed 
birds,  who  look  a great  deal  more  solemn  than 
himself,  though  with  a certain  similarity  of  ex- 
pression. Mr.  Staniland’s  “ Relief  of  Leyden” 
(90)  is  a week  of  some  importance,,  illus- 
trating a scene  from  Motley’s  “ History  of  the 
Batch  Republics,”  when  a procession  was 
formed  to  the  church,  headed  by  the  Admiral 
who  relieved  the  besieged  and  half-starved 
town.  The  admiral,  a fine  specimen  of  the  old 
Dutch  seaman,  is  followed  by  a crowd  of  people, 
who  are  divided  between  desire  to  do  honour  to 
the  occasion  and  the  ravenous  claims  of  hunger, 
which  they  are  satisfying  as  they  walk  along, 
from  the  “loaves  and  fishes”  handed  to  them 
by  the  Admiral’s  party.  Th.re  is  a great  deal 
of  spirit,  reality,  and  movement  in  the  scene, 
which  is  effectively  grouped,  without  appearing 
to  be  consciously  managed.  Mr.  Pettie’s  “ Her 
Grace,”  is,  of  course,  a companion  to  “ His 
Grace,”  in  last  year’s  exhibition,  but  hardly  so 
good,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  look  of  high 
lineage  about  the  figure.  Mr.  Crofts  has  not 
been  in  earnest  in  his  “ George  II.  at  the  Battle 
of  Dettingen,”  which  is  a manifest  falling  off 
from  previous  achievements.  Among  the  por- 
traits in  this  room  are  Mr.  Millais's  admirable 
“ Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,”  a fine  and  telling  por- 
trait of  “ Sir  Henry  ltawlinson,”  by  Mr.  Frank 
Holl,  and  a portrait  by  a foreign  artist,  Herr 
Graef,  of  a lady  with  a very  beautiful  aud 
romantic-looking  face,  which  will  be  recognised 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  portraits  of  the 
year  ; it  is  a half  - length,  the  arms  and 
shoulders  half  seen  through  black  lace,  the 
figure  relieved  against  a warm  crimson  back- 
ground. A tiny  sprig  of  flowers  forms  the  only 
bit  of  bright  colour  in  connexion  with  the  figure. 


There  is  something  unusual  about  the  look  of 
the  whole,  and  the  face  is  very  carefully 
modelled,  and  the  flesh-tints  very  fine. 

In  Gallery  III.  Mr.  Orchardeon’s  large  portrait- 
of  “ Mrs.  Winchester  CloweB  ” (142),  makes  are- 
markable  contrast  to  the  last-named  work.  This 
is  a somewhat  audacious  painting,  with  great 
“go”  about  it,  a side  view  of  a handsome  blonde 
with  a profusion  of  red  hair,  seated,  and  in  a 
dress  whioh  forms  rather  an  alarming  mass  of 
white.  The  complexion  is  very  colourless,  and, 
in  fact,  strikes  us  as  hardly  like  flesh  at  all ; so 
that  the  whole  has  rather  a raw  look,  but  there 
is  an  unquestionable  power  and  originality  about 
it.  Mr.  Watts’s  “ Matthew  Arnold”  is  an  un- 
mistakable likeness,  but  singularly  rough  in 
effect,  and  certainly  not  giving  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  expression  very  happily. 
There  are  in  this  room  several  other  works  of 
importance  in  aim,  whioh  do  not  strike  us  as 
successful.  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee’s  “ Is  it  Nothing 
to  you,  all  yo  that  pass  by,”  is  a painting  falling 
completely  short  of  the  pathos  and  significance 
which  we  might  expect  from  the  title : it  is 
essentially  common-place.  Mr.  Poynter  ha9 
draped  an  expressionless  half-length  of  a woman 
iu  a red  mantle,  and  placed  some  columns  behind 
her,  and  calls  it  “ Helen,”  and  accompanies  it 
by  a poetical  quotation  which  seems  intended  to 
give  an  excuse  for  the  unmovable  and  stony 
countenance  of  the  figure.  Mr.  Britton  Riviere 
gives  a scene  in  the  arena  of  an  amphitheatre 
called  “A  Roman  Holiday,”  a Christian  martyr 
dying  on  the  sand  near  a tiger  which  he  appears  to 
have  slain  in  fair  fight,  and  has  wounded  another 
which  roars  in  the  background  ; needless  to  Bay 
the  tigers  are  excellent,  and  the  man  a nonen- 
tity : if  the  artist  would  keep  to  the  animals 
and  let  the  men  alone,  he  would  be  much  wiser. 
Mr.  Hey  wood  Hardy  exhibits  a large  painting  of 
a man  in  Eastern  costume  and  a lion,  life-size,  to 
which  is  affixed  a long  quotation  giving  the  story 
about  a “ holy  lion”  miraculously  Bent  to  help 
some  holy  man  called  “ Sidi  Ahmed  benAvuda” 
in  his  designs.  The  lion  is  a very  good  one,  as 
we  might  expect  any  lion  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  would 
be  ; but  it  might  just  as  well  be  called  “Tame 
Lion  and  Keeper.”  All  these  are  works  in  which 
a poetic  or  imaginative  aim  is  suggested  in  the 
title  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  picture : 
an  aaomaly  to  which  we  altogether  object.  If 
a painter  professes  such  an  aim,  his  work  should 
show  evidence  of  a serious  interest  to  illustrate 
it;  in  the  absence  of  this,  such  high-sounding 
titles  are  only  so  many  tricks  played  upon  the 
spectator.  Following  the  pictures  round,  we 
notice  Mr.  Browning's  “ Tan-garden, . Dinant,” 
another  example  of  this  young  painter  s uncom- 
promising but  entirely  prosaic  realism,  out  of 
which  perhapB  something  more  to  the  purpose 
may  be  evolved  in  time.  Mr.  Weguelin’s  “The 
Fishers”  is  a pretty  bit  of  child  nudity.  Mr. 
John  Pettie’s  “ Trout  Fishing  in  the  Highlands  ” 
is  essentially  a landscape,  and  a very  good  one 
in  its  way,  full  of  atmosphere  and  moisture; 
one  can  smell  the  healthy  raw  Highland  air  iu  it. 
Mr.  Hook’s  “ Nearest  Way  to  School”  is  one  of 
his  seaside  scenes  in  his  usual  admirable  free 
manner.  Mr.  Vicat  Cole  is  a fortunate 
man.  His  “ Wargrave  ” is  one  of  a series 
of  his  own  landscapes  which  he  has  had 
the  privilege  of  hanging  in  the  best  positions  iu 
his  capacity  this  year  of  sole  arbiter  over  the 
landscape  contributions.  If  the  question  were 
answered,  what  are  the  things  which  have  been 
turned  away  as  inconsistent  with  the  prevalent 
ideas  of  Academicians  about  landscape,  we 
imagine,  if  all  we  hear  is  trae,  that  some  very 
interesting  and  significant  disclosures  would  be 
made.  Mr.  Cole’s  land;Capes  aie  all  good  speci- 
mens of  polished  and  finished  picture-making, 
completely  answering  their  own  aim;  pretty 
and  conventional.  This  is  -what  we  have  come 
to  in  the  native  country  of  Constable : not  an 
encouraging  reflection.  Mr.  II.  M.  Paget,  a 
name  we  do  not  remember,  has  made  a point 
with  a painting  entitled  “ Buondelmonti’s 
Bride,”  an  illustration  of  a ghastly  Florentine 
story  of  murder  and  retaliation.  Mr.  WattBB 
“ Miss  Baldock  ” is  a charming  portrait  of  a 
young  lady  in  evening  dress,  quarter-length 
only,  remarkable  for  its  bright  and  warm  tones. 
Mr.  F.  Goodall  makes  a good  hit  in  “ArtiBt 
and  Model,”  where  a little  girl  is  holding  up  a 
biscuit  as  a bribe  to  a big  fat  pug,  seated  on  a 
cushion  before  her,  to  remain  quiet  till  she  has 
copied  his  outline  on  paper ; the  painting  is  very 
clear  and  effective,  the  dog  especially  good.  Mr. 
Boughton’s  “ Hester  Prynne  ” (237),  the  heroine 
of  the  “Scarlet  Letter,”  visiting  an  infected 
house  in  time  of  pestilence,  is  one  of  the  works 
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which  strike  a higher  note  than  the  average. 
HeBter,  a thin-cloaked  figure  of  sad  and  patient 
countenance,  with  the  embroidered  badge  on 
I her  bosom,  stands  outside  the  door  of  a house, 
/jon  which  a text  is  chalked,  “ Lord,  have  mercy 
ion  us,”  as  the  sign  of  an  afflicted  home.  The 
l|  figure  realises  very  well  Hawthorne’s  creation, 
li  far  better  than  such  illustrative  paintings  com- 
nmonly  do,  and  exhibits  all  the  best  qualities  of 
its  author’s  art.  In  the  background  passes  a 
figure  evidently  intended  for  that  malicious  old 
reputed  witch,  Mother  Hibbins,  who  plays  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  story.  She  looks  round 
with  malice,  her  childish  companion  with  fear, 
at  the  principal  figure.  This  is  a comparatively 
small  and  unpretending  work,  but  it  has  the 
merit  of  really  illustrating  the  subject  selected. 

Mr.  1 [oil's  portrait  of  the  Principal  of  Brase- 
nose  College  is  a good  one,  somewhat  disturbed 
by  the  very  strong  red  of  the  shoulder-trimmings 
of  the  gown.  Mr.  Millais  has,  near  this,  another 
scholastic  portrait, — the  Rev.  John  Caird,  as 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, — one  of 
the  most  masterly  of  this  year’s  portraits.  His 
“Cinderella”  is  evidently  painted  from  the 
same  model  as  the  girl-portrait  in  the  Grosvenor, 
but  uot,  to  our  thinking,  equal  to  it,  though  we 
observe  the  general  opinion  goes  the  other  way. 
Mr.  H.  W.  B.  Davis’s  “Noon,” — cows  in  a land- 
scape,—is  as  good  as  the  other  work  we  have 
mentioned  before.  We  must  not  leave  this 
gallery,  though,  without  mention  of  Mr.  Marks's 
“ Author  and  Critios,”  his  principal  work  this 
year;  an  interior,  where  a dry,  shrivelled  old 
gentleman  is  reading  one  of  his  own  manuscripts 
to  two  listeners,  in  the  elder  of  whom  the  weari- 
ness of  what  he  has  heard,  combined  with 
apprehension  of  what  is  to  come,  is  admirably 
expressed ; there  is  not  a better  bit  of  facial 
character  in  the  exhibition.  Among  the  objects 
strewed  about  the  apartment,  the  paste  and 
scissors  are  appropriately  prominent. 

The  central  place  in  Gallery  IV.  is  occupied 
by  Mr.  Leslie’s  “Hen  and  Chickens”  (295),  a 
very  uninteresting  pioture  of  a game  of  romps 
among  girls  in  a garden.  Of  Mr.  Fildes’s  two 
life-sized  studies  of  female  personality,  entitled 
respectively  “ Doubts ” and  “Dolly,”  the  lady 
represented  in  the  first-named  work  is  the  best 
and  most  interesting,  a very  sweet  figure,  set- 
off with  very  delicate  affiuities  of  tone  in  the 
costume.  “ Dolly  ” is  a little  too  blowsy.  Th-se 
may  be  compared  with  the  same  painter’s 
powerful  study  of  “ A Venetian,”  in  the  next 
room, — a painting  of  a young  woman  of  tremen- 
dous vitality,  with  a profusion  of  tresses, — 

“ Blue-black,  lustrous,  thick  like  horse-hair,’’ 

and  arrayed  in  colours  which  are  almost  start- 
ling. The  artist  seems  to  have  taken  for  the 
present  to  this  kind  of  illustration  of  types  of 
feminine  life,  and  very  interesting  studies  they 
make,  and  are  carried  out  in  a most  thorough 
manner.  A single  figure  study  of  another  type 
iB  shown  by  Mr.  Val.  Prinsep,  in  “ The  Voung 
Solomon,”  a painting  (one  of  the  results  of  his 
Indian  expedition)  of  a young  prince  with  a 
sword  held  aoross  his  knee,  enthroned  in  a seat 
flanked  by  metal  models  of  peacocks,  the  tails 
of  which  spread  out  into  a kind  of  shell-form  at 
the  back.  Mr.  Gow’s  “Montrose  at  Kilsyth” 
falls  short  Bomebow  ; it  is  a good  subject,  but 
Montrose’s  face  is  not  interesting,  and  the  other 
figures  are  too  much  crowded  up  to  detach 
themselves  into  any  individual  inteiest.  Mr.  A. 
H.  Tourrier  lias  spent  much  pains  over  a very 
clever  historical  painting  of  Galileo,  making 
his  recantation  before  the  Inquisition  ; there  is 
a great  deal  of  thought  in  this  picture;  the 
various  countenances  of  the  Holy  Fathers  are  very 
significant  as  to  their  respective  feelings  ; some 
vindictive,  some  easy  and  good-naturedly  satis- 
fied ; one  only, — a dignified  old  man, — betrays 
seme  doubt  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  the 
case.  The  aged  Galileo,  a pathetio  figure, 
kneels  in  the  foreground.  We  cannot  but  feel 
it  absurd  that  a painting  like  this,  very  good  in 
execution  and  having  a really  serious  aim, 
should  be  oornered,  and  a central  place  given  to 
anything  so  pointless  as  the  “ Hen  and  Chickens  ” 
aforesaid.  Mr.  Farquharson’s  “ Yet  Twilight 
lingers  still”  is  a fine  solemn  evening  landscape. 
Mr.  MacWhirter  balances  it  with  a remarkably 
bold  attempt  to  render  sunrise  effect  among 
rocky  hills,  the  whole  picture  consisting  of  mist 
and  light  and  h^lf-shadowed  peaks;  perhaps 
there  have  cnly  been  one  or  two  landscape- 
painters  in  the  world  who  could  really  have  suc- 
ceeded in  such  a subjeot,  but  it  is  at  least  a fine 
attempt.  Mr.  Calderon  has  a oharming  child 
portrait,  “ Daisy,”  and  Mr.  Boughton  scores 


another  point  here  in  his  “ Scheveningen,”  in 
which  the  interest  consists  not  in  the  flat  beach, 
but  in  the  strange  uncouthly-dressed  figures 
which  walk  about  it,  the  sex  of  some  of  whom 
it  is  hard  to  decide.  A painting  by  Mr.  G. 
Waterlow,  “Outward  bound,”  should  be  looked 
at,  for  its  natural  effect  and  very  good  though 
not  pedantic  arrangement  of  composition : the 
mail-coach  with  the  “Outward  bound”  passes 
across  the  middle  distance  going  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  all  the  lines  and  movement  of  the 
whole  scene  Beem  to  drive  from  right  to  left 
with  it  in  a manner  which  gives  great  move- 
ment and  life  to  the  whole.  Among  portraits, 
too,  Mr.  Collier’s  “ Sir  Joseph  Hooker,”  and 
Mr.  Ouless’s  “ Mrs.  Butterworth,”  must  not  be 
forgotten. 


THEATRES  AND  FIRE. 

The  recent  terrible  series  of  theatres  burnt 
down,  which  commenced  with  Nice,  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  the  theatre  at  Montpelier,  and  that 
in  Greece,  in  the  classic  Piraeus,  has  produced 
in  France  scarcely  less  exoitement,  now  fortu- 
nately calmed  down,  than  throughout  Europe. 
Paris  has  been  somewhat  cruelly  treated  by  fire 
recently,  and  facts  concerning  the  Badly  defi- 
cient fire  service,  decidedly  calculated  to  alarm 
even  the  least  timid,  have  been  brought  to  light. 
The  Paris  municipality,  in  general  so  admirably 
organised,  has  revealed  in  this  respect  defects 
which  show  it  to  be  very  much  behind  London  and 
New  York.  Paris  possesses  no  such  skilful  body 
of  men  as  act  so  courageously  under  the  orders  of 
•the  ever-ready  Captain  Shaw;  while  the  almost 
perfect  organisation  of  the  New  York  Fire 
Brigade,  though  it  has  often  been  brought  before 
the  Paris  authorities,  has  aroused  no  desire  of 
emulation;  and  yet  fires, — though,  perhaps,  this 
may  be  a reason, — are  rare  in  Paris  in  com- 
parison with  our  own  metropolis  or  New  York. 
The  large,  almost  exclusive,  use  of  stone,  the 
construction  of  the  floors,  and  the  general 
solidity  of  the  houses  in  Paris,  oppose  a resist- 
ance to  the  commencements  and  effects  of  fire 
which  is  unfortunately  too  little  known  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  or  on  the  Hudson. 

M.  Gamier,  the  eminent  architect,  does  not 


not  be  considered  responsible ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  I cannot  take  upon  myself  any 
credit.  It  is  the  fire-brigade  which  choose  and 
dispose  the  engines  they  require  for  their  work ; 
the  architect  has  only  to  conform  as  far  as  is 
possible,  and  confine  himself  to  being  in  this 
case  a simple  executant.  This  is  what  I have 
done.  Not  but  what  I received  innumerable 
propositions,  emanating  from  inventors  who 
were  desirous  to  explain  their  systems ; but  in 
everything  proposed  to  me,  I found  nothing 
that  was  practical.  I invariably  submitted 
the  more  reasonable  suggestions  to  the  head  of 
the  fire-brigade,  who  judged  of  their  feasibility. 
I may  add  that  every  one  of  these  suggestions 
was  put  aside;  practical  sense  and  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  the  case  wore  in  every 
instance  wanting.”  M.  Gamier  here  enters  into 
a description  of  several  of  the  amusing  inven- 
tions submitted  to  him.  One  consisted  of  the 
proposal  to  have  above  the  stage  a-  huge  cistern, 
which,  after  the  fashion  of  a shower-bath,  was 
at  need  to  flood  the  stage.  Fancy  the  possi- 
bility of  an  accident!  As  for  the  technical 
difficulties  of  supporting  such  a cistern,  or  its 
connexion  with  the  sceneiy,  not  a word  is 
given  in  the  200  pages  of  the  suggestion. 
Another  inventor  was  desirous  that  every  spec- 
tator, as  well,  of  course,  as  the  actors  and 
actresses,  should  be  supplied  with  an  extincteur, 
which  could  be  “ easily  artistically  decorated.” 
Every  one  at  an  emergency  would  thus  be  able 
to  combat  the  terrible  element.  “And  to 
think,”  remarks  M.  Gamier  cynically,  “ that 
these  gentlemen  are  voters ! . . . But  let 
us  pass  over  these  fads,”  he  continues,  “ which 
sadden  rather  than  amuse  one,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  they  are  not  isolated  cases ; too 
many  imagine  that  they  can  be  experts  in  the 
art  of  others  when  they  scarcely  know  its  A B C ! 
Architects  know  this,  perhaps,  better  than  any 
one ; not  the  most  insignificant  little  bourgeois 
but  what  imagines  he  is  au  Ictinus,  or  the 
equal,  at  least,  of  Philibert  Delorme,  because  he 
has,  perhaps,  put  up  his  own  paper  in  his  dining- 
room. It  is  only  peasants  and  workmen  who 
are  exempt  from  this  harmless  mania.” 


alone  content  himself  with  his  artistio  reputa- 
tion  ; he  is  at  present  publishing  a lengthy  ac- 
count of  his  great  creation,  the  New  Paris  Opera 
House.  In  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
which  has  just  appeared,  M.  Gamier  has  de- 
voted a chapter  to  the  fire-service  of  the  huge 
establishment, — a chapter  which,  apart  from  its 
instructive  interest,  is  scarcely  less  amusing  from 
the  observation  it  shows  of  human  nature.  M. 
GarnL-r’s  experience  as  a French  professional 
man  will,  we  feel  sure,  be  found  singularly  to 
agree  with  that  of  his  brethren  on  the  Euglish 
side  of  the  Channel.  This  being  literally  a burn- 
ing question,  we  translate  M.  Garuier’s  chapter 
“There  ii  liotle  special  to  be  said  of  the  fire 
service  at  the  Opera  House,  except  that  if  it 
differs  little  in  principle  from  the  means  usually 
employed,  it  is  at  least  established  on  a large 
and  developed  scale.  The  reservoirs  placed  in 
the  upper  portions  of  the  building  are  vast,  and 
comprise  cylinders  of  compressed  air  under  a 
pressure  of  three  atmospheres;  the  establish- 
ments, furnished  with  every  requisite  apparatus, 
are  as  numerous  as  possible,  and  disposed  in 
such  a manner  as  to  enable  every  part  of  the 
edifice,  but  particularly  the  stage,  to  be  easily 
submitted  to  their  action.  A strict  watch  it. 
organised,  and  special  electric  be'ls  notify  to  the 
central  office  the  spot  at  which  aid  is  required 
In  addition,  the  engines  are  examined  every  day 
Indeed,  I do  not  think  that  there  exists  in  thr 
world  a monument  in  which  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  with  greater  care.  1 
cannot  say  that  I have  entirely  satisfied  the  fire- 
men,  who  seemed  to  oonsider  the  Opera  House  as 
little  else  than  the  recipient  of  a vast  pump,  to 
serve  for  little  else  than  to  contain  complicated 
apparatus  of  every  sort.  Nevertheless,  what  1 
have  used  is  more  than  sufficient,  and  now  the 
firemen  require  nothing  further.  If,  indeed 
everything  is  well  considered,  I must  render 
full  justice  to  the  fire-brigade,  which  has 
directed  me  in  every  case.  I have  only 
executed  the  instructions  given  me,  and  en 
deavoured  to  carry  them  out  as  far  as  lay 
within  my  power  without  interfering  with 
the  other  necessities  of  the  theatre.  As  is  in- 
variably the  case,  the  house  was  not  authorised 
to  be  opened  until  it  had  been  duly  visited  by 
a speoial  polioe  commission  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  If,  therefore,  an  accident  were  to 
occur,  aid  any  omission  were  regretted,  I can- 


THE  OBLIGATORY  EXAMINATION 
SCHEME. 

EOTAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 
As  will  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  some  time 
ago  passed  the  following  By-law,  viz.:— 

XIV.  All  gentlemen  engaged  in  th*  study  or  practice  of 
civil  architecture,  before  presenting  themselves  forelection 
us  Associates,  shall,  after  May,  1882,  be  require  I to  pass 
an  examination  before  their  eleotion,  a -cording  to  a 
Btandurd  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  thj  Couucil, 

The  following  are  some  of  the  particulars  of 
the  scheme  referred  to  by  Mr.  Whichcord  in  his 
opening  address,  and  by  sub3eq  lent  Bpeakeis 
at  the  Conference  of  Architects  (as  reported  on 
another  page),  viz. : — 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  EXAMINATION. 

1.  The  elimination  under  By-law  XIV.  is  inreferenoe  to 
professional  study  aud  practice  only. 

2.  The  names  of  those  who  pass  will  be  returned  alpha- 
betically, aud  it  is  intended  that  at  first  the  test  eliali  not 
be  severe. 

3 Previously  to  the  examination  the  candidate  must 
submit  as  probationary  work  authenticated  proofs  of  his 
ability  in  drawing  and  perspective  (see  paragraph  20),  and 
should  these  not  be  deemed  sufficiently  good,  he  will  uot  be 
admi' fed  to  the  examination,  and  the  fee  will  be  returned 

■1.  I be  examination  will  be  held  at  least  twi.-e  every 
year,  in  or  about  the  third  week  in  October  aud  March 
appoint'd  ’ 0r  Ut  8Ucli  °tller  timea  aa  be  specially 

6.  Candidates  are  required  to  send  in  npon  a printed 
tor-n,  to  be  previously  obtained  at  the  Imtituto,  their 
applications,  together  with  their  probationary  work  (as  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  20  and  21),  two  clear  weeks  before  the 
first  day  of  the  examination,  whioh  will  be  duly  adver- 
u-ed. 

6 The  probationary  work  and  all  work  done  during  the 
examination  by  eaoh  candidate  will  be  m irked  with  a 
.umber  to  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  m .derators,  by 
whi.-h  number  he  will  be  distinguished  throughout  the 
examination. 

7.  The  examination  will  be  partly  by  papers  ofquestions 
to  b • answered  in  writing  and  by  drawing,  «t,d  partly  oral. 
The  former  examination  will  be  held  on  Tuesd  .y,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Thursday,  from  10  a.m.  till  fi-J  i p.m.  each 
d .y,  with  an  interval  of  one  hour  for  luuch-ou.  The  oral 
examination,  which  will  havereferenc-tothe  probationary 
work  aud  to  that  submitted  duriDg  the  examination,  wiil 
be  held  on  Friday. 

8.  A fee  of  three  guineas  must  be  paid  by  eaih  candi- 
date on  Beading  in  his  formal  application  to  be  examined  : 
the  said  fee  to  be  placed  to  his  acoounr  as  hi*  entrance-fee 
shju  d he  be  elected  an  Associate  within  eighteen  mouths 
1 -om  the  date  of  his  passing. 

9.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a board,  to  be 
from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  Council,  and  to  con- 
si*  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  -. 

he  number  to  be  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
twelve. 

10.  Before  the  examination  the  Board  will  examine  the 
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probationary  work  and  deoide  whether  or  not  each  can- 
didate shall  be  admitted. 

11.  The  Board  will  distribute  the  subjects  for  examina- 
tion to  individual  members  of  the  Board  who  will  set  the 
question.",  examine  the  drawings  and  papers,  and  assign 
the  marks  in  each  subject.  The  questions  will  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

12.  The  oral  examination  will  be  held  by  the  Board : 

three  members  thereof,  being  examiners,  to  form  a 
quorum.  . . . 

13.  For  each  examination  there  will  be  appointed  two 
moderators,  to  be  elected  by  the  Bosrd  from  the  olass  of 
Fellows  ; or  from  those  Associates  who  have  passed  either 
the  examination  under  By-law  XIV.  or  the  Voluntary 
ArchitecturalExamination  in  the  Class  of  Proflcienoy. 

14.  The  moderators  will  receive  from  the  secretary  the 
drawings  submitted  as  probationary  work  as  well  as  the 
optional  work,  if  any,  and  prepare  a list  of  the  same  for 
the  examiners.  The  examination  will  be  superintended 
by  the  moderators,  one  of  whom  must  always  be  in  the 
room  during  the  hours  of  examination.  The  functions  of 
the  moderators  will  be  to  distribute  the  question  papers  : 
to  see  that  the  instructions  of  the  Board  are  fulfilled  ; to 
take  care  that  no  assistance  is  given  by  ono  candidate  to 
another,  and  that  (except  themselves)  no  other  persons 
but  the  candidates  be  in  the  room  or  hold  communication 
with  the  candidates  during  the  hours  of  attendance  ; to 
allow  no  books  to  be  med  (oxceptsuch  as  may  be  specially 
permitted)  ; to  verify  the  worlc  produoed  in  the  room 
by  each  candidate ; to  see  that  the  proper  number  is 
affixed  thereto  (see  paragraph  6),  and  to  hand  over  such 
productions  to  the  Secretary  each  day. 

15.  The  examiners  will  furnish  under  cover  to  the 
secretary,  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  examination,  the 
papers  of  questions  for  each  portion  thereof. 

16.  Within  fourteen  day3  after  the  last  day  of  the 

examination,  the  examiners  will  lay  before  the  Board  s 
report  stating  the  number  of  marks  assignod  to  each 
paper;  and  the  Board,  on  consideration  ol  such  report 
and  the  remit  of  the  oral  examination,  will  report  to  the 
Council  the  names  of  the  candidates  who  have  passed. 
The  number  of  marks  gained  by  each  candidate  will  not  bo 
made  public.  . . , 

17.  Those  who  have  passed  will  be  at  once  lnlormoa 
-thereof,  with  a view  to  their  becoming  candidates  for 
-election  as  Associates.  Should  a candidate  not  be  passed 

by  the  Board  he  wi'l  be  informed  thereof  by  the  secretary, 
and  no  public  notice  will  be  taken  of  his  candidature. 

18.  All  probationary  work  submitted  by  a candidate  will 
be  returned  to  him  on  his  application  after  the  official 
announcement  of  the  names  of  candidates  who  have  passed, 
but  no  drawings  or  answers  produced  ia  the  presence  of 
the  moderators  will  be  given  up. 

10.  AH  practitioners  of  architecture  who  have  been  in 
the  active  exercise  of  their  profession  previously  to  the  1st 
of  January,  1875,  will  be  exempted  from  submitting  any 
probationary  work. 

[During  tne  interval  of  one  hour  (from  one  till  two),  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  the  candidate  will 
be  required  to  leave  the  examination  rooms.  No  luncheons 
will  be  served  to  or  permitted  to  be  taken  by  the  candi- 
dates within  the  Institute. 

Examinations  under  By-law  XIV.  may  be  held  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  if  practi- 
cable, under  the  supervision  of  those  architec i ural  societies 
who  o regulations  shall  have  been  recognised  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Arcbitocts.  The  arrangements  for 
these  examinations  will  bo  subjeot  to  suoh  conditions  as 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe.] 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  EXAMINATION. 

20.  Probation  ary  Work  (to  be  scheduled  and  delivered 

with  the  Application  Paper).  The  plan,  elevation,  and 
section  of  a building  of  the  candidate’s  own  design  (not 
necessarily  extensive  or  elaborate),  with  a perspective 
drawiug,  one  sheet  of  details,  and  a drawing  of  some  orna- 
ment from  the  round  or  relief.  These  drawings  must  be 
entirely  the  work  of  the  candidate’s  own  hands,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  they  should  be  specially  prepared  for 
the  examination.  , . ..  ,. 

21.  Optional  Work  {if  any).— Specimens  of  the  candi- 
date's work  as  a atuient,  such  as  mjisured  drawings, 
notes  or  es«ays  on  architectural  subjects,  msy  accompany 
the  prohationary  work. 

22.  Work  to  be  done  \n  presence  of  Moderators.— I ues- 
d»y,  trorn  10  a.m.  till  1 p.m.  History  of  Architecture  (to 
be  illustrated  by  sketches)  : an  outline  of  the  leading 
peculiarities  of  the  principal  styles  of  architecture,  wi  .h 
the  special  characteristics  and  history  of  auy  one  of  the 
following  periods,  as  the  candidates  may  select,  namely  : — 
The  history  of  Greek  or  Roman  architecture,  the  history 
of  the  architecture  of  Italy  or  France  from  the  tenth 
century  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  his- 
tory of  the  architecture  of  Italy  or  France  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  the 
history  of  the  architecture  of  England  for  some  one 
centnry  between  the  years  11  0 and  17u0  A.D.  From 
2 p.m.  till  5.3)  p.m.  Mouldings,  Features  and  Orna- 

. meats  of  any  one  Architectural  Style  (to  be  illus- 
trated by  sketches.  The  words  " architectural  style  " 
may  be  understood  as  meaning  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine, 
Romanesque,  one  period  of  Gothic  (English.  German, 
French,  or  Italian),  Renaissance,  or  one  of  the  transi- 
tional varieties.  Wednesday,  from  10  a.m.  till  1 p.m,; 
from  2 p.m.  till  5.30  p.m.  Materials.  Construction  and 
Sanilary  Science  (in  two  papers).  The  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  building  materials,  including  their  decav,  pre- 
servation, quality,  and  strength,  and  their  application  iu 
building;  the  principles  of  construction  as  applied  in 
practice  to  founda'ions,  walls,  arches,  vaults,  roofs,  floors, 
and  partitions;  drainage,  sanitary  arrangements,  and 
requirements  ; the  application  of  formulae  lor  calculating 
the  Btreugth  of  materials;  shoring  and  under-pinning, 
and  dealing  with  ruinous  and  dangerous  structures. 
Thursday,  from  10  a.m.  till  1 p.m.  The  Plan,  Section, 
and  Elevation  of  a Building,  tcith  the  Details  of  Arrange- 
ment for  a selected  purpose,  adapted  to  a particular  Si'c.— 
The  plan  of  a,  site  will  be  put  before  the  candidate,  and  he 
will  be  required  to  fill  in  (to  a scale  of  J in.  to  the  foot) 
the  detailed  arrangement  of  a buildiDg  for  a given  purpose, 
as  for  example,  a parsonage  for  a town  parish,  a residence 
for  a surgeon  or  other  practitioner,  a suite  of  offices.  For 
the  guidance  of  the  candidate  a short  statement  of  the 
special  requirements  will  be  set  forth.  A plan  of  one 
upper  floor  and  of  the  roof  may  be  added  by  the  candi- 
date if  required  to  explain  bis  soheme.  From  2 p.m 
till  4 3)  p.m  Specifications  and  Methods  of  Estimating 
the  Cost  of  Erecting  any  Building  —Lithographed  draw- 
ings of  a”  buildiDg  of  not  unusual  character  will  be  pre- 
pared, and  the  candidate  will  be  asked  to  write  a speci- 
fication of  the  work  required  in  one  trade  ; he  will  also  be 


asked  soma  questions  tending  to  elicit  his  knowledg»or 
the  mode  of  specifying  for  other  trades  and  of  estimating 
cost.  From  4,30  p.m.  till  5-30  p.m.  Professional  Practice. 
— The  general  conditions  usually  appended  to  a specifica- 
tion and  contract. 

23.  The  Oral  Examination  on  the  probationary  work 
and  on  the  written  and  graphio  examination  will  take 
place  on  Friday. 

[The  Oral  Examination  will  be  continued  by  the  Board 
on  Saturday  if  the  number  of  candidates  require  it.] 

24.  The  number  of  marks  allowed  by  the  Examiners 
will  be  600,  thus  sub-divided  ; — 

Marks. 


History  of  Architecture,  illustrated  by  sketches 100 

Mouldings,  Features,  and  Ornaments  of  any  one 

Architectural  style,  illustrated  by  sketches 75 

Miterials,  Construction,  au-1  Sanitary  Science 200 

Plan,  Section,  and  Elevation  adapted  to  a particular 

site 75 

Specifications  and  Methods  of  Estimating 125 

Professional  Practice 25 

Total 610 


25.  A candidate  to  be  entitled  to  pass  must  obtain  at 
least  half  the  number  of  marks  (namely  300),  though  this 
proportion  need  not  necessarily  extend  to  each  of  the 
several  divisions. 


TRAITS  OF  THE  EARL  OF 
BEACON8FIELD. 

We  have  received  the  following  stray  recol- 
lections from  a well-known  correspondent : — 

When  the  late  Earl  and  Daniel  Maclise,  the 
Royal  Academician,  were  young  men,  I happened 
to  be  present  at  a visit  from  the  former  to  the 
latter.  The  painter  had  just  completed  a 
picture  from  Moore’s  poem  of  the  veiled  prophet 
of  Khorassan,  which  illustrated  the  passage  in 
which  that  deceiver  unveils  himself  to  his  dupe 
Zelica;  and  the  then  young  D’Israeli  came  to 
see  it.  Mokanna’s  words  in  the  poem  are : — 

“ ‘ Here,  judge  if  Hell,  with  all  its  power  to  damn, 

Can  sdil  one  curse  to  the  foul  thing  I am  I ’ 

He  raised  his  veil  ; the  maid  turn'd  slowly  round, 
Look’d  at  him,  shriek’d,  and  sank  upon  the  ground.” 

Maclise  had  utilised  all  his  resources  for  the 
horrible  in  representing  the  false  prophet,  and 
his  Zelica  was  as  lovely  as  was  usual  with  that 
accomplished  painter’s  types  of  beauty. 
D'lsraeli  expressed  his  admiration  of  the  force 
and  charm3  of  the  work,  with  the  addition  of 
this  remark,  " I do  not  see  why  she  should  be 
so  much  shocked  at  him,  for  they  say  that 
pretty  women  like  ugly  men.” 

It  was  shortly  after  this  time  that  D'lsraeli 
made  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  some  one  alleged  to  be  virgin  on 
the  ridiculous!  It  was  not  so  judged  of,  how- 
ever, by  ali  who  heard  it  there.  Thomas 
Wakley,  the  popular  and  eloquent  member  for 
Finsbury,  of  that  time,  remarked  to  me  a day 
or  two  afterwards,  in  respect  to  it,  “ that  young 
man  teld  us  that  we  should  listen  to  him  some 
day, — and  I fully  believe  it, — and  that  the 
country  will  do  so  also.” 

Many  years  after  this,  when  the  future  Prime 
Minister  aud  Earl  had  just  attained  the  high 
position  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I was 
waiting  for  the  train  to  town  at  the  Taplow 
Station  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  I was  a 
good  deal  before  my  time,  and  several  other 
people  were  also  on  the  platform,  when  a page 
appeared  on  it  in  charge  of  some  luggage,  and  of 
au  important-looking  despatch-box  which  he 
deposited  on  the  top  of  it.  On  thi3  box  appeared, 
in  large  letters,  the  inscription  ‘‘The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,”  which,  as  may  be  supposed, 
excited  much  attention.  When  expectation  was 
thus  at  its  full  pitch,  the  newly-appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself  appeared, 
and  became  immediately  “ the  cynosure  of 
neighbouring  eyes.”  Evidently  he  fully  appre- 
ciated and  enjoyed  the  situation  as  he  paced 
backwards  and  forwards  on  the  platform,  if  not 
quite  with  the  stride  and  the  step  of  a stage 
hero,  yet  with  a full  and  assured  consciousness 
of  his  newly-acquired  pride  of  place. 

Tli9  last  time  I had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  remarkable  and  great  man  was  at  a public 
dinner  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  which  he  had 
accepted  the  office  of  chairman.  He  com- 
m9nced  his  speeoh  on  this  occasion  with  some 
solemnity, — “ A hundred  years  ago,”  he  said, 
such  was  the  state  of  things,  and  such  and  such 
changes  have  taken  place,  and  so  on ; and  the 
same  phrase  of  “a  hundred  years  ago”  was 
brought  in  two  or  three  times  afterwards  with 
much  effect,  in  the  course  of  a very  interesting 
address.  I was  seated  where  I could  well  see 
and  hear  him,  and  mark  his  features  ; and  also 
I could  perceive,  just  in  front  of,  and  below  him, 
an  unfortunate  individual,  who,  most  strangely 
for  such  an  occasion,  seemed  extremely  drowsy, 
and  was  in  the  most  inopportune  and  uncom- 
fortable condition  of  being  between  asleep  and 
awake.  As  the  future  Earl  rose  to  address  the 


numerous  meeting,  I noticed  his  keen  eye  glance  i 
down  at  once  to  this  discouraging  object,  which  i 
did  not,  however,  seem  in  the  least  to  affect  i 
him,  and  although  he  vouchsafed  it  an  occa- 
sional look  afterwards,  it  in  no  way  interfered 
with  the  perfection  with  which  he  worked  out 
his  thesis,  or  refined  the  preparations  for  his 
epigrammatic  points,  which,  as  usual  with  him, 
were  the  telling  landmarks  of  his  speech,  and  i 
with  which  his  address  on  this  occasion  abun- 
dantly sparkled. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHI- 
TECTS: ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting,  on  the  9th 
inst.,  the  following  members  were  elected  to  the 
offices  of  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Secretaries, 
and  other  members  of  Counoil,  for  the  year 
terminating  on  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1882; — ■ 

President. — George  Edmund  Street,  R.A., 
F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents.  — Thomas  Hay  ter  Lewis, 
F.S.A. ; Horaoe  Jones;  Ewan  Christian. 

Ordinary  Members  of  Council. — Arthur  William 
Blomfield,  M.A. ; David  Brandon,  F.S.A.;  James 
Brooks;  Arthur  Cates;  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.; 
Henry  Currey ; John  Gibson  ; Octavius  Hansard  ; 
John  Honeyman,  Glasgow  ; Edward  I’ Anson, 
F.G.S.;  James  Thomas  Knowles;  Edward 
Graham  Paley,  Lancaster;  George  Vulliamy  ; 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  A. R.  A. ; Thomas  Worthing- 
ton, Manchester. 

Honorary  Secretary. — John  Macvicar  Anderson. 

Secretary. — William  Honry  White. 

The  following  members  were  elected  to  to 
offices  of  Treasurer,  Honorary  Solioitor,  and 
Auditors,  for  the  year  terminating  on  the  first 
Monday  in  May,  1882  : — 

Treasurer. — Sir  Walter  Rockliffe  Farquhar, 
Bart.,  Hon.  Associate. 

Solicitor. — Frederick  Ouvry,  F.S  A.,  Hon. 
Fellow. 

Auditors. — Wyatt  Papworth,  Fellow  ; Thomas 
Miller  Rickman,  F.S  A.,  Associate. 

The  scrutineers  appointed  by  the  meeting 
to  receive  the  balloting  papers  and  report  the 
result,  were  Wyatt  Papworth,  Fellow,  and  John 
Noyes,  Follow. 


SAFETY  IN  THEATRES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Work3  last  week,  the  Building  Act  Committee 
presented  a report,  stating  that  they  had  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  the 
4th  July,  18SO,  referring  to  them  for  considera- 
tion the  question  of  the  powers  of  the  Board 
with  respect  to  the  alteration  of  existing 
theatres,  and  had  received  from  the  Superinten- 
ding Architect  a report,  accompanied  by  plans, 
as  to  the  present  means  of  ingress  and  egress  at 
the  Straud  Theatre,  and  the  improvements 
which  it  is  desirable  to  effeot  in  the  same  ; and 
recommending  that  the  matter  be  referred  back 
to  the  committee  with  power  to  act,  with  a view 
to  the  solicitor  taking  the  necessary  proceedings 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  and  Bailding  Acts  Amendment 
Act,  1878. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Runtz,  the  report  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  John  Jones  asked  if  the  committee  was 
satisfied  with  the  ingress  and  egress  at  the 
theatres  in  the  metropolis  ? 

Mr.  Runtz,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
said  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
oondition  of  things,  and  had  ordered  plans  to  be 
prepared  of  all  the  theatres,  and  were  taking 
active  measures  to  ascertain  what  was  necessary 
to  be  done.  The  theatres  recently  erected  and  in 
course  of  ereotion  were  satisfactory ; what  he 
alluded  to  was  the  old  theatres. 


New  Assembly  Rooms,  Old  Cliarlton 
Village,  Kent. — This  building,  just  now  opened; 
has  been  erected  by  Sir  Spencer  MaryonM.  Wil- 
son, hart.,  who  has  given  it  over  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Charlton  for  their  recreation.  The  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  on  the  19chof  June  last  by 
his  eldest  eon.  The  building  is  in  the  Queen 
Anne  style,  executed  in  red  bricks  and  Lascelles’s 
patent  stone.  It  consists  of  a large  hall,  capable 
of  seating  300  persons  in  chairs,  large  platform, 
two  reading-rooms,  &o  , in  the  rear.  The  cost 
of  the  above  was  2,175Z.  Mr.  William  Tamsett, 
of  Charlton,  was  the  builder,  and  Mr.  John 
Rowland,  of  Plumstead,  Kent,  was  the  architect. 
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GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OF  ARCHITECTS,  1881. 


The  Sixth*  General  Conference  of  Architect  <, 
5 held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  commenced  its  proceed- 
ings on  Friday,  the  6th  inst.,  in  the  rooms  at 
Conduit-street,  which,  although  not  so  incon- 
veniently crowded  as  on  some  former  Conference 
opening  nights,  were  yet  well  filled,  many  of  the 
gentlemen  present  representing  provincial  archi- 
tectural societies. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  President  and  Council 
held  a reception,  and  at  half-past  eight  the 
President,  Mr.  John  Whichcord,  F.S.A.,  took  the 
! chair,  and  delivered  the  following 

OPENING  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  now  three  years  since  a 
general  invitation  was  given  to  the  architects 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  meet  in  these  rooms 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  questions  connected 
with  the  art,  science,  and  business  of  our  pro- 
fession ; and  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
first  General  Conference  of  British  Architects 
was  oonvened  under  the  presidentship  of  the  late 
Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  my  esteemed  predecessor, 
and  for  a time  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Institute.  He,  at  that  first  Conference,  when 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  expediency  of 
making  Buch  conferences  annual  or  biennial, 
hinted  that  he  thought  they  should  be  made 
triennial ; and  the  Council  recently  determined 
to  allow  three  years  to  elapse  since  the  last  Con- 
ference of  1878,  before  inviting  gentlemen  to 
another.  They  also  decided  that  another  three 
years  should  pass  before  another  invitation  of  a 
similar  kind  should  be  issued;  and  they  were 
actuated,  I think,  by  the  remembrance  that 
three  years  henoe  our  j ubilee  would  be  attained, 
for  in  1884  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
will  have  been  founded  fifty  years. 

The  programme  we  have  to  offer  is  perhaps 
neither  new  nor  attractive.  Indeed,  it  is  pretty 
much  the  same,  though  in  a more  concentrated 
form,  as  that  presented  ten  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  John  Hebb  read  an  excellent  paper  on 
“Taking  out  Quantities  and  Measuring  Works,” 
and  Professor  Kerr  treated  with  equal  foroe  on 
“The  Commercial  Aspeot  of  Architectural  Com- 
petitions,” both  subjects  which  still  exercise  the 
minds  of  many  earnest  and  thorough  workers  in 
the  oanse  of  unity  and  intelligent  reform.  They 
are  subjects  whioh,  during  ten  years,  have 
reoeived  a great  deal  of  elucidation,  not  only 
from  professional  inquirers,  but  from  independent 
critics, — subjects  also  which  are  better  under- 
stood by  ourselves  and  the  pnblio  than  was  the 
case  ten  years  ago.  I am  not,  however,  going 
to  treat  at  length  of  either  subject  in  this 
address.  I simply  repeat  what  I said  in  1879 
from  this  chair,  that  “ there  is  one  detail  of 
architectural  praotioe, — often  forced  upon  pro- 
fessional men  who  happen  to  be  situated  at  a 
| distanoe  from  the  large  provincial  capitals, — 
which  offers  to  the  outsider  an  easy  handle  of 
criticism.  It  lies  in  the  mode  of  payment 
adopted  for  bills  of  quantities.”  I commend 
this  fact  to  your  notice,  more  especially  because 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  have  lately  passed 
a resolution  in  reference  to  an  alleged  practioe 
of  a few  architects  and  quantity  surveyors, — 
a practice  whereby  an  architect  without  doing 
a stroke  of  the  work,  or  accepting  one  iota  of 
the  responsibility,  receives  a share  of  the  com- 
mission paid  to  the  quantity  surveyor  who,  in 
the  interest  of  their  common  employer,  takes 
out  the  quantities.  The  oourse  pursued  by  the 
Institute  in  this  matter,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
various  oommittee3  who  have  been  occupied 
with  the  details  of  the  subjeot  and  on  that  of 
the  Council,  will  be  fully  explained  to  you  in  the 
address  which  Mr.  Arthur  Cate3,  as  chairman  of 
the  meeting  convened  for  to-morrow  morning, 
will  deliver,  and  which  I am  assured  will  be 
supplemented  by  papers  on  the  methods  now  in 
vogue  in  different  parts  of  the  oountry. 

On  the  question  of  competitions,  much  has 
recently  been  said,  and  the  memorial  presented  by 
Mr.  Street  from  more  than  1,300  architects  to  the 
Council,  praying  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
place  the  competition  system  upon  a more  satis- 
factory basis,  by  means  of  united  action  on  the 
part  of  the  profession  of  architects,  is  fresh  in 
your  minds.  Some  of  you  may  also  be  aware 
that,  in  the  “Conditions”  drawn  up  by  the 

* The  first  Conference  was  held  in  1871  the  second  in 
1872,  the  third  in  187 i,  the  fourth  in  1876,  and  the  fifth  in 
1878.  Copious  notes  of  the  proceedings  will  bs  found  in 
the  volumes  of  the  Builder  for  the  respective  years. 


Council,  in  response  to  an  invitation  given  by  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  the  leading  suggestion 
of  that  memorial  was  not  overlooked.  Our 
difficulty,  however,  does  not  lie  in  recommend- 
ing equitable  conditions  ; the  point  is  how  to  get 
such  equitable  conditions  adopted,  and  then 
equitably  carried  out ; and,  further,  how,  when 
the  conditions  of  a competition  are  not  equitable, 
you  are  to  restrain  colleagues,  especially  the 
younger  men,  from  ignoring  their  own  interests 
no  less  than  those  of  the  profession  to  which 
they  belong.  Whatever  may  ultimately  be 
resolved  upon  in  this  competition  question, — 
after  the  Institute  Committee  on  Competitions 
have  finally  reported  and  the  Council  have  dis- 
cussed the  report, — whatever  professional  com- 
bination may  be  formed,  I trust  that  the  bad 
aspect  of  modern  unionism  may  be  kept  steadily 
in  view,  so  that  we  may  always  know  what  to 
avoid.  At  the  same  time,  I admit  that  some 
sort  of  agreement  must  necessarily  be  made  and 
adhered  to, — such  agreement  to  form  a basis  for 
the  oonduot  of  those  whose  interests  induce  them 
to  take  part  in  this  now  recognised  and  syste- 
matic lottery. 

Perhaps  it  will  assist  the  discussion  of  this 
subjeot,  and  save  some  heartburning  and  loss  of 
hard  oash,  if  I give  yon  the  outlines  of  a soheme 
of  architectural  competition  which,  within  the 
last  week  or  so,  has  been  devised  in  order  to 
obtain  a variety  of  designs  for  a building  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  in  London  at  an  outlay  of, 
possibly,  a quarter  of  a million  sterling.  In 
order  that  you  may  understand  the  position,  I 
muat  tell  you  that  the  proposed  building  is  to 
bs  erected  upon  a site  already  covered  with  the 
foundation  and  basement  walls  of  a huge  struc- 
ture, the  construction  of  whioh  was  stopped  a 
few  years  ago  for  want  of  funds.  The  site, 
together  with  the  partially-executed  buildings 
upon  it,  have  been  acquired  by  a group  of  well- 
known  and  experienced  speculators,  who,  with 
or  without  professional  assistance,  have  drawn 
up  the  conditions  of  a limited  architectural 
competition,  such  as,  I think,  are  unparalleled  in 
the  annals  of  architectural  competition.  First, 
they  send  a lithographed  plan  of  the  site,  show- 
ing the  foundations  existing  npon  it,  and  though 
they  “ believe  ” the  measurements  of  the  walla, 
&c.,  on  the  site  are  strictly  aoourate,  the  compe- 
titor is  advised  to  carefully  survey  it,  for  these 
foundations  are  to  be  utilised.  As  to  the  general 
character  of  the  building  to  be  designed,  the 
competitor  is  left  free  to  oarry  out  his  own 
ideas,  provided,  above  all  things,  that  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  conform  to  those  of  the 
best  similar  buildings  in  this  oountry,  or  on  the 
Continent,  or  in  the  United  States.  The  plans, 
sections,  and  elevations  are  to  be  drawn  to  a 
uniform  scale  of  4 in.  to  a foot  (unless  T'j  in. 
be  preferred  by  the  competitor)  with  the  lead- 
ing dimensions  figured.  There  are  to  be  eleva- 
tions of  the  principal  fronts,  longitudinal  and 
transverse  sections,  with  a plan  of  eaoh  floor. 
Each  set  of  designs  is  to  be  delivered  on  or 
before  the  20th  of  next  month ; the  architects 
invited  to  prepare  them  are  some  half-doz9n 
men  of  experience  and  position,  myself  being 
one  of  the  number,  and  this  is  how  we  are  to 
be  remunerated.  A sum  of  1501.  will  be  paid 
to  eaoh  competitor  “towards  the  out-of-pocket 
expenses,”  and  “the  designs  and  plans  will 
beoome  the  property  of  the  proprietors,  who 
are  not  to  be  bound  to  adopt  any  of  them.” 
Now,  gentlemen,  when  I was  honoured  with  an 
invitation  to  join  in  this  competition, — it  being 
nearly  twenty  years  since  I have  been  a com- 
petitor in  an  architectural  competition, — I wrote 
for  further  information,  and  in  terms  of  which 
the  following  are  extracts: — 

“ 1.  I presume  that  the  six  or  seven  architects  seleoted 
to  compete  are  all  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  or,  at  all  events,  of  admitted  position  in  the 
profession.  I think  the  names  should  be  disolosed,  that 
each  may  form  his  own  judgment  on  this  point. 

2.  The  sum  offered  to  each  competitor  towards  the  oost 
of  his  drawings  is  a satisfactory  feature,  but  it  is  palpable 
that  the  only  real  prize  to  an  architect  of  standing  would 
be  the  ultimate  employment  to  carry  out  the  work,  which 
is  one  of  great  magnitude  and  oost.  For  this  reason,  the 
proprietors  should  bind  themselves  to  employ  the  archi- 
tect whose  plans  are  selected,  upon  the  usual  terms  of  pro- 
fessional remuneration. 

3.  A professional  assessor  should  be  appointed  by  the 
proprietors,  and  his  award  a9  to  the  merits  of  the  several 
designs  should  be  final.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
proprietor.'  themselves  are  qualified  to  interpret  the  re- 
finement, of  architectural  design,  or  to  deal  with  the  repu- 
tation of  sir  or  seven  leading  architects.  At  all  events,  I 
think  that  the  competitors  should  be  informed  who  will  be 
their  judges. 

4.  I do  not  find  in  the  instructions  any  allusion  to  the 


outlay  contemplated  upon  the  building,  nor  any  limit  as 
to  height  and  number  of  rooms.  I presume  these  are 
points  purposely  omitted.” 

The  answers  I obtained  to  the  foregoing 
questions  were  not  satisfactory ; indeed,  they 
were  ludicrously  the  reverse.  I was  informed 
that  the  proprietors  would  exercise  their  own 
judgment  in  the  selection;  that  they  would  be 
influenced  in  that  judgment  “in  favour  of  a 
plain  building  giving  the  largest  number  of 
lettable  room3  ; ” and  that  it  was  “ the  object  of 
the  proprietors  to  have  a building  which  would 
secure  the  best  commercial  results.”  Observe, 
gentlemen,  this  is  not  an  instance  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  evoke  the  latent  genius  of 
some  heaven-born  architect, — to  call  up  from 
obscurity  Borne  patient,  unknown,  and  struggling 
artist,  who  shall  produce  a monument  that  may 
hereafter  be  regarded  as  a certain  mark  in  the 
varying  records  of  architectural  history.  This 
is  a plain  business  transaction,  proposed  by  men 
of  an  eminently  business  character,  to  six  or 
seven  members  of  a profession  supposed  to  be 
willing  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  its  time,  its 
talent,  its  hard-earned  money,  if  not  its  good 
name,  in  a blind  race  for  a small  bag  of 
sovereigns.  The  six  sets  of  plans  for  a building 
which  will  oost  at  least  250,0001.  will  be 
acquired  by  the  proprietors  for  the  sum  of  9001., 
and  from  these  six  sets,  the  work  of  architects 
of  standing  and  experience,  some  clever  schemer 
of  plans  will  be  enabled  to  produce  a final  design 
possessing  the  highest  commercial  advantages, 
which,  probably,  a contractor  may  be  employed 
to  execute, — at  all  events,  no  assurance  has  been 
given  that  it  will  not  be  so.  If  there  be  anyone 
present  who  has  responded  to  the  invitation  to 
compete,  on  such  terms  a3  I have  described,  for 
such  a building  as  the  one  I allude  to,  I trust 
that  he  will  refuse  to  assist  in  bringing  discredit 
upon  his  calling  as  an  artist  and  a man  of 
science.  I need  hardly  add  that,  after  eliciting 
the  information  I have  communicated,  and 
making  a final  attempt  to  get  the  conditions 
altered  for  the  good  of  my  colleagues,  I declined 
to  join  in  the  competition. 

You  will  also,  at  the  sixth  and  final  meeting  of 
this  Conference,  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
and  discuss  the  opinions  of  two  gentlemen 
practically  oooupied  in  the  art  of  mural  decora- 
tion, a subjeot  which,  in  1878,  at  the  last  Con- 
ference, was  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Armitage,  the 
well-known  Royal  Academician  and  professor  of 
painting.  A paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Ford 
Madox  Brown  on  “ Mural  Painting  and  the 
Gambier  Parry  Process  ” ; and  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace, 
the  son  of  the  well-known  and  highly-esceemed 
deoorator,  Mr.  Crace,  is  to  read  a short  paper  on 
“ The  Coloured  Decoration  of  Pablic  and  Private 
Buildings.”  The  subject  of  mural  decoration  ia 
one  of  such  importance  to  architects  that  I 
cannot  but  urge  upon  those  of  our  Honorary 
Associates  whose  inclinations  and  occupations 
are  directed  to  its  study  and  practioe,  to  give  ub 
the  benefit,  if  not  of  their  opinions,  at  least  of 
their  presenoe,  on  Thursday  evening  next,  when 
my  successor  will,  I trust,  occupy  this  chair.  I 
could  have  wished  that  William  Burgea  had 
been  alive  to  join  in  the  disoussion,  or  that  our 
rooms  might  have  been  adorned  on  the  occasion 
with  his  beautiful  designs  for  mural  decoration. 
The  thought  displayed  in  every  scheme  of  wall- 
covering invented  or  adapted  by  Burges  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  place  him  high  in  the 
ranks  of  those  architects  whose  practice  is 
concerned  with  this  interesting  branch  of  archi- 
tecture. 

During  the  week  of  the  Conference,  it  has 
been  arranged  to  pay  a number  of  visits  to 
various  buildings,  old  and  new,  whioh  are  not 
accessible  to  the  publio,  or  even  to  the  few  who 
take  an  artistic  interest  in  them.  One  of  these 
buildings  is  Buckingham  Palace,  and  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  the. 
favour  conferred  on  the  Institute  in  this  matter 
is  a great  one.  Through  the  kind  assistance  of 
our  patron,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  members  of 
Institute,  and  those  non-members  who  are 
attending  this  Conference,  will  nave  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  the  picture-gallery  and  the  State 

apartments  of  Buckingham  Palace Then, 

in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  visits  may  be  paid 
to  some  of  the  City  churches,  where  Mr.  George 
H.  Biroh  has  kindly  undertaken  to  describe  and 
explain,  if  necessary,  various  points  of  interest 
connected  with  them.  On  Wednesday,  at  eleven 
a.m.,  Mr.  Street  will  receive  members  and  their 
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friends  attending  the  Conference,  at  the  Strand 
entrance  of  his  great  building,  and  accompany 
them  through  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  now 
in  course  of  execution  from  his  designs  and 
under  his  able  superintendence ; and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  a visit  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  house  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  our  Hono- 
rary Associate.  Further,  at  five  p.m.  on  Wed- 
nesday, Mr.  Matt.  Wyatt  will  be  ready  to  show 
any  members  that  may  desire  it  over  the  new 
Hospital  for  Consumption  at  Brompton, — a 
building  of  much  practical  interest,  commenced 
under  the  charge  of  his  father,  the  late  Mr. 
T.  H.  Wyatt.  On  Thursday  morning,  at  eleven, 
the  Messrs.  Doulton  have  kindly  consented  to 
throw  open  the  famous  Lambeth  Potteries. 
....  Lastly,  there  is  the  visit  to  Hertford 
House,  Manchester-3quare,  the  residence  of  Sir 
Richard  Wallace,  our  oourteous  and  distinguished 
Honorary  Associate,  who  will  himself  be  present 
to  receive  the  President  and  Council,  and  who 
is  most  desirous  that  his  magnificent  collection 
of  pictures  and  other  objects  of  art  should 
be  seen  by  the  architects  of  the  United  King- 
dom  In  fine,  before  the  close  of  the  Con- 

ference, it  will  be  the  duty, — a pleasurable  duty, 
no  doubt, — of  my  successor  to  offer  our  humble 
acknowledgments  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  for 
the  gracious  permission  we  have  received  to  visit 
Buckingham  Palace;  while  the  thanks  to  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  and  Sir  Richard  Wallace 
will,  I feel  sure,  be  coupled  in  a unanimous  and 
enthusiastic  vote. 

There  is  one  subject  of  discussion  whiob,  at 
the  first  Conference  of  ten  years  ago,  occupied 
a prominent  place  in  the  programme,  a subject 
which  has,  since  that  time,  bsen  frequently  dis- 
cussed within  these  walls,  but  which  does  not 
appear  in  the  agenda  of  business  prepared  for 
your  present  consideration.  I refer  to  the  sub- 
ject of  obligatory  examination  for  membership. 
That,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  now  settled, 
and  such  being  the  case,  perhaps  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  recapitulate  one  or  two  facts  con- 
nected with  the  discussion  of  this  important 
matt9r  during  the  course  of  my  presidentship, 
more  especially  because  I know  that  there  are 
present  at  this  moment  several  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  provincial  architectural  societies, 
whose  action  for  or  against  may  exercise  an  im 
portant  influence  upon  the  future  of  the  char- 
tered body  of  British  architects.  In  my  first 
presidential  address  I treated  at  some  length  of 
the  possibility  and  desirability  of  preparing  for 
the  execution  of  that  by-law  (passed  in  1877) 
whereby  “all  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  study 
or  practice  of  civil  architecture,  before  present- 
ing themselves  for  election  as  Associates,  shall, 
after  May,  1882,  b9  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion before  their  election,  according  to  a standard 
to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Council.” 
Well,  we  have  fixed  the  standard  for  1882,  and 
in  March  next  the  first  obligatory  examination 
for  membership  will  take  place  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a board  of  examiners  composed  of 
the  president,  vice-presidents,  the  honorary 
secretary,  and  seven  Fellows.  The  regulations 
and  programme  containing  the  slight  amend- 
ments passed  at  the  business  meeting  summoned 
to  discuss  them,  are  now  printed,  together  with 
extraots  from  the  oharter  and  by-laws,  the  forms 
of  declaration  and  nomination,  and  the  new 
rules  for  the  award  of  the  Ashpitel  Prize,  so 
that  in  this  publication  may  be  found  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  students 
and  others  for  admission  to  the  Institute  as 
Associates.*  It  ij  proposed  to  send  a copy  to 
every  member  of  the  Institute,  and  should 
authorities  of  architectural  societies  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  express  a wish  to 
receive  a certain  number  of  copies,  they  shall  be 
sent.  Oar  object  is  to  direct  the  attention  of 
profession il  men,  both  members  and  non-mem- 
bers, to  the  kind  of  test  we  propose  to  apply  to 
young  mm  desirous  of  earning  the  honour  as 
well  as  the  advantage  of  the  Associateship.  And 
pray  observe,  gentlemen,  I am  using  no  mere 
form  of  words.  At  the  present  moment,  every 
member  of  the  Institute  who  ha3  received  a cer- 
tificate of  proficienoy  in  the  Voluntary  Examina- 
tion, is  distinguished  in  our  published  roll  by  a 
special  mark;  and  hereafter,  every  Associate 
who  enters  by  examination  will  b9  similarly  dis- 
tinguished. A time  will  come,  no  doubt,  when 
such  a mode  of  distinction  may  be  unnecessary, 
when  most  of  those  who  joined  under  the  original 
rules  will  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  the 


* On  another  paje  we  print  the  regulations  and  pro- 
gramme of  the  Obligatory  Examination  Scheme. — Ed. 


great  mass  of  members  will  have  entered  by 
examination. 

But,  for  the  remainder  of  this  century,  I may 
fairly  predict  that  new  Associates  by  examina- 
tion will  be  distinguished,  in  the  roll  of  mem- 
bers, from  their  older  colleagues.  This  is  what 
I want  gentlemen  who  have  come  here  to-night 
from  the  great  provincial  centres  to  tell  their 
pupils.  I should  like  to  be  assured  that,  under 
the  fostering  advice  and  direction  of  architec- 
tural societies,  students  were  preparing  for  the 
course  laid  down  in  this  publication  to  which  I 
have  alluded ; to  know  t.hat  in  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  Leeds,  Leicester,  Birming- 
ham, Sheffield,  Edinburgh,  there  are  small 
groups  of  young  men  who  look  to  the  Royal 
Institute  to  confirm  by  examination  the  training 
they  have  reoeived  under  the  guidance  of  their 
local  societies.  But  I fancy  that  some  of  you 
are  saying  of  this  obligatory  examination,  “ Oh  ! 
it  is  only  half  an  examination,  only  intended  for 
Associates,  and  if  young  men  will  wait  a few 
years,  they  will  be  able  to  enter,  full-fledged,  as 
Fellows.”  It  is,  therefore,  but  justice  to  those 
who  think  so  that  I should  disabuse  their  minds 
of  an  undoubted  error.  You  may  l^ave  observed 
that  lately  a very  large  accession  of  new  mem- 
bers has  taken  place,  and  at  present  about  100 
others  are  waiting  to  be  admitted  as  Associates. 
But  comparatively  few  gentlemen  are  recom- 
mended by  the  Council  for  admission  as  Fellows. 
The  applications,  however,  are  numerous,  and  if 
the  Council  did  not  oppose  every  reasonable 
obstaole  to  candidates,  a large  number  of  new 
Fellows  would  be  admitted,  and  would  have 
been  admitted  during  the  last  year.  My  opinion 
is,  that  before  the  close  of  1882  the  Council  will 
recommend  to  the  Institute  an  addition  to  the 
by-law  referring  to  the  obligatory  examination 
of  candidates  for  Associateship.  They  will 
recommend  that  no  gentleman  shall  be  admitted 
a Fellow  until  he  has  passed  a certain  number 
of  years  in  the  ranks  of  the  Associates, — at 
least,  that  is  my  conviction  and  my  hope.  Mean- 
while, gentlemen,  enough  ha3  been  done  and  is 
being  done  |to  prove  the  earnestness  of  oar 
endeavours,  within  the  Institute,  to  advance  the 
interests,  not  of  the  corporate  body  alone,  but 
of  the  whole  profession  of  British  ^ architects 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Street,  R A.,  said  he  ventured  to  make 
oomplaint  of  only  one  thing  in  regard  to  the 
address  which  had  just  been  delivered,  and  that 
was  its  brevity.  That,  however,  if  it  were  a 
fault  in  one  sense,  was  an  example  which  might 
be  usefully  put  forward  by  the  President  of  a 
conference,  and  no  doubt  all  who  took  part  in 
the  discussions  would  endeavour  to  emulate  that 
good  example.  In  the  observations  which  he 
(the  speaker)  had  to  offer,  he  would  be  as  brief 
as  possible.  There  were  four  principal  subjects 
which  the  chairman,  had  brought  before  the  Con- 
ference, and  as  to  each  of  which  he  (Mr.  Street) 
desired  to  say  a word  or  two.  As  to  the  sub- 
ject of  quantities,  he  trusted,  on  behalf  of  those 
architects  who  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  preparation  of  the  quantities  for  their 
works,  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
ference would  lead  the  way  to  some  more  regular 
and  systematic  mode  of  preparing  quantities  for 
buildings,  together  with  a more  definite  mode  of 
payment  for  the  work.  He  did  not  know  what 
the  experience  of  other  architects  might  be,  but 
his  experience  was  that  sometimes  when  the 
quantities  of  a building  had  been  taken  out, 
they  were  found  to  be  either  very  full  or  very 
loose,  and  there  was  also  a heavy  charge  for 
lithography.  H9  hoped  the  Conference  would 
be  able  to  arrive  at  some  improvement  in  the 
present  mode  of  conducting  quantity  business. 
On  the  much  more  barren  subject  of  architec- 
tural competitions,  he  wished  to  say  a few  words, 
because  so  many  architects  had  done  him  the 
honour  to  consult  him  on  the  subject  some 
months  ago,  when  that  astoundingly  large  me- 
morial on  competitions  was  presented  to  the 
Institute.  It  seemed  to  him  that  in  much  of 
the  discussion  that  had  taken  place  since  the 
memorial  was  presented  some  points  had  been 
overlooked.  It  was,  he  thought,  extremely 
desirable  that  whatever  laws  or  rules  might  be 
framed  by  the  Conference  or  by  the  Institute, 
should  be  as  moderate  as  possible.  If  they 
attempted  to  go  too  much  into  detail,  such  rules 
would  not  be  accepted  by  the  public,  nor,  he 
thought,  by  a great  many  architects.  What 
was  desirable  was  the  formulation  of  some  short, 
definite  rules  for  the  acceptance  of  the  profes- 
sion and  of  the  publio  too.  If  too  much  were 
attempted  by  the  Conference,  nothing  would  be 
done.  If  the  conditions  were  made  too  compli- 


cated, the  publio  would  refuse  to  accept  them’ 
and  possibly  many  architects  weald  feel  them- 
selves debarred  from  becoming  members  of  the 
Institute.  He  thought  that  any  rules  which  would 
prevent  the  younger  members  of  the  profession 
from  entering  into  competitions  under  certain 
conditions  would  be  wrong  and  impolitic,  for  in 
competitions  lay  the  only  hope  of  many  men  who 
entered  the  profession  without  influential  con- 
nexions of  making  themselves  known.  He  was 
rather  inclined  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  the 
exceptionally  bad  case  which  the  chairman  had1 
quoted, — certainly  one  of  the  most  monstrous 
proposals  he  had  ever  heard  of  in  connexion  with 
competitions, — competitions  were  not  so  rife 
now  as  they  were  a few  years  ago.  The  system 
was,  he  thought,  killing  itself.  Passing  on  to- 
notice  the  programme  of  visits,  Mr.  Street  said 
the  members  of  the  Conference  all  looked  for- 
ward with  pleasure  to  the  visits  to  Sir  Richard 
Wallace’s  house,  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  to 
Mr.  Aitchison’s  charming  work  at  the  residence 
of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton.  In  view  of  the  pro- 
mised paper  by  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  on 
mural  painting,  Mr.  Street  called  attention  to- 
the  steps  about  to  be  taken  by  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy to  promote  the  study  and  practice  of 
mural  decoration,  and  stated  that  he  had  pro- 
mised the  Academy  that  from  time  to  time 
architects  would  find  suitable  spaces  in  their 
building  for  the  exeroise  of  the  powers  of  the 
students  to  whom  prizes  for  mural  painting- 
would  be  offered  every  year.  He  thought  that 
what  the  Academy  proposed  to  do  in  this  matter 
was  the  most  practical  proposal  that  had  yet 
been  made  to, — he  might  almost  say, — force 
mural  decoration  upon  a world  which,  singular 
enough,  did  not  Beem  to  appreciate  it  as 
it  should.  With  regard  to  the  subjeot 
of  architectural  examination  or  education,. 
— • for  one  seemed  to  him  to  be  neces- 
sarily mixed  up  with  the  other, — he  thought 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  any  system  of 
architectural  examination  involved,  as  a matter 
of  coarse,  more  careful  architectural  education. 
But  his  principal  objection  to  the  scheme  which 
had  been  prepared,  was  that  it  hardly  went 
far  enough,  although  he  understood,  and  took 
it  for  granted,  that  the  scheme  as  now  presented 
wa3  a very  mild  one,  because  it  was  the  first 
attempt  to  enforce  it,  and  that  by  degrees  it 
would  be  made  more  strict  in  its  terms ; as  it 
would  need  to  be,  because  young  men  only 
capable  of  getting  300  marks  out  of  the  de- 
sired 600  would  be  extremely  ignorant  young 
men,  and  not  fit  to  be  members  of  the  Institute. 
His  decided  conviction  was  that  what  was 
wanted  was  an  examination  which  could  be 
passed  only  by  accomplished  men.  With  regard 
to  this  question  of  architectural  education,  he 
ventured  to  refer  to  the  work  which  the  Royal' 
Academy  was  doing  in  that  direction.  The 
Royal  Academy  had  400  students  in  its  schools, 
and  last  year  the  rather  astonishing  fact  oc- 
curred that  the  number  of  admissions  of  archi- 
tects was  equal  to  the  number  of  admissions  of 
painters,  the  number  being  precisely  the  same 
of  each  class  of  students,  viz.,  128.  The  archi- 
tectural students  were  under  the  guidance  of  a 
very  distinguished  and  able  master,  and  they 
were  visited  once  in  every  week  by  one  of  the 
architectural  members  of  the  Aoademy.  Three 
of  the  architectural  members,  for  instance,  each 
took  thirteen  weeks’  visiting  and  teaohing,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  result  would  be,  as  time  went 
on,  that  the  Academy  would  be  able  to  send  to 
the  Institute  students  for  examination  of  whom 
the  Academy  should  not  be  ashamed.  In  order 
to  encourage  architectural  students  the  Academy 
was  holding  out  increased  inducements.  For 
instance,  they  were  making  the  Travelling 
Studentship  more  valuable  than  hitherto.  The 
Academy  Travelling  Studentship,  in  the  Gold! 
Medal  Year,  would  be  worth  200Z.,  and  in 
alcernate  years  the  Academy  intended  to  give  a 
sum  of  money  to  enable  a young  architect  to 
travel  in  England.  In  addition  to  these  things, 
the  Academy  was  establishing  a modelling  class 
for  young  architects ; it  compelled  them  to 
listen  to  lectures  ; and,  in  short,  it  was  doing 
everything  it  oould  to  fit  young  architects  to 
pass  the  examination  which  the  Institute  had 
instituted.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  level 
of  the  examination  would  not  be  kept  too  low. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Street  asked  the  meeting  to 
give  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  for  his 
address. 

Mr.  Horace  Jone3  said  it  afforded  him  great 
pleasure  to  second  the  suggestion  of  his  friend,. 
Mr.  Street.  Without  occupying  so  much  timo 
as  Mr.  Street  had  taken  in  his  exhaustive> 
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i analysis  of  the  four  points  of  the  chairman's 
: address,  he  wished  to  touch  upon  one  subject 
which  he  had  had  at  heart  for  many  years,  and 
1 upon  whioh  he  differed  entirely  from  Mr.  Street. 

, He  would  do  so  by  telling  a little  story  which 
| be  had  read.  When  the  god  Vishnu  first  of  all 
got  command  of  Heaven,  he  called  unto  himself 
I his  chief  priest  Brahma,  and  said,  “ What  are  all 
I those  multitudes  upon  the  earth  to  do  ? We  have 
: opened  a fine  handsome  gate,  but  we  cannot  get 
the  people  to  come  into  Heaven.”  Brahma,  who 
. had  the  reputation  of  being  a successful  old 
: man,  said, — “If  you  open  the  door  only  just  a 
| little  bit  as  you  are  doing,  only  the  big  and 
; olever  will  try  to  get  in.  Instead  of  that,  open 
the  door  wide,  and  you  will  find  them  all  come 
up  to  the  door,  and  then,  when  yon  have  got 
I them  all  there,  you  can  gradually  close  the  door 
and  only  admit  the  good  ones.”  In  like  manner, 

I he  (Mr.  Jones)  said, — Let  in  all  you  can,  and 
refuse  no  one  that  you  can  admit  with  honour. 

Mr.  Street  having  put  the  motion,  Mr.  Which- 
cord  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  thus 
bringing  to  a close  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Conference. 


QUANTITIES. 

This  was  the  subject  for  discussion  at  the 
second  meeting  of  the  Conference,  which  was 
held  on  Saturday  morning,  and  was  attended  by 
about  sixty  gentlemen. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BY  MR.  ARTHUR  CATES, 
CHAIRMAN. 

At  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  Third  General 
Conference  of  Architects,  held  June  18,  1874,  a 
resolution  wa3  adopted  requesting  the  Council 
of  the  Institute  to  bring  the  subject  of  “ The 
Employment  of  Surveyors  ” before  a future  Con- 
ference, and  in  accordance  with  that  request, 
two  mornings  of  this  Conference  have  been  appro- 
priated to  the  subject,  under  the  more  general 
head  of  “ Quantities.” 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  which  has 
thus  been  allocated  for  discussion  at  these  two 
meetings  will  probably  be  assisted  if  in  opening 
the  proceedings  I occupy  a few  minutes  with  a 
summary  of  what  has  been  done  in  relation  to 
the  subject  since  the  question  was  first  mooted 
in  these  rooms. 

In  his  opening  address  at  the  First  General 
Conference  of  Architects,  on  May  22,  1871,  the 
President  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt, 
entered  at  some  length  upon  the  practice  of 
architects  in  relation  to  quantities,  and  expressed 
his  own  views  as  follows  : — 

“I  believe  that  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory 
arrangement  would  be  to  disconnect  the  surveyor  from 
the  builder,  to  make  him  (on  tho  nomination  of  the  archi- 
tect) the  agent  and  adviser  of  the  employer  in  the  matter 
of  quantities,  as  the  architect  is  in  matters  of  arrange- 
ment, taste,  construction,  and  decoration.  That  he 
Bhould  take  out  the  quantities  from  the  architect's  draw- 
ings on  his  own  responsibility  ; that  he  should  bo  paid  by 
the  employer  instead  ol  by  the  builder  (half  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  quantities,  aud  half  on  completion  of  the 
work  and  settlement  of  account).  That  the  priced  bi'ls  of 
quantities  should  be  attached  to,  and  form  part  of,  the 
contract,  as  much  as  the  drawings  aud  specifications  ; and 
when  signed  and  sealed  up,  should  not  be  referred  to 
again  till  necessary  for  making  up  tho  accounts,  except 
with  the  consent  ot  both  parlies.  That  the  builder  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  execution  of  any  works 
not  included  in  these  quantities,  and  for  which  naturally, 
as  they  have  not  been  included  in  his  priced  bills  of  quan- 
tities, he  has  not  been  paid  ; but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
ho  must  be  held  responsible  to  execute  (or  to  have  de- 
ducted from  his  bill,  in  making  up  the  final  account)  any 
portion  of  the  work  included  in  the  quantities  which  he 
has  not  executed.  Wo  should  thus,  1 think,  have  a fair 
guarantee  that  only  the  actual  quantity  of  work  shown  on 
the  drawings  was  included  in  the  quantities,  and  thus  the 
cost  of  our  works  would  not  be  unnecessarily  swelled. 
The  employer  would  be  fully  protected,  for  as  long  as  his 
architect  and  his  surveyor  were  honest  men,  he  would 
only  pay  for  work  actually  executed,  and  there  would  be 
no  margin  taken  to  cover  unknown  contingencies.  I have 
adopted  this  system  in  my  own  practice,  and  can  scarcely 
imagine,  though  I should  be  ready  to  hear,  any  practical 
objection  that  can  be  urged  against  it. 

1 can  conceive  nothing  more  unjust  or  more  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  equity  than  to  require  a builder  to  take 
the  quantities  as  they  come  from  your  surveyor,  denying 
him  the  right  to  appoint  a surveyor  to  verify  on  his 
part  the  accuracy  of  those  quantities,  and  yet  to  bind 
him  in  a contract  to  execute  all  the  works  shown  on 
a certain  set  of  drawings,  and  described  in  a given  specifi- 
cation, though  many  of  the  items  may  have  been  omitted 
in  the  quantities  you  force  him  to  take  without  guaran- 
teeing their  accuracy.  I hear  this  is  sometimes  sought  to 
be  done.” 

The  interest  which  the  introduction  of  a then 
novel  subject  into  the  presidential  address 
aroused  was  strikingly  evidenced  by  the  ani- 
mated discussion  which  followed  the  delivery  of 
the  address,  and  which  was  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  this  que.-tion. 

On  the  following  day,  at  the  second  meeting 
of  the  Conference,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
John  Hebb,  “ On  Taking-out  Quantities  and 
Measuring  Works,”  in  the  course  of  which  he 


asked,  “ Why  should  not  an  architect  take  out 
his  own  quantities  ? ” 

As  a consequence  of  the  interest  thus  mani- 
fested, at  the  adjourned  meeting  held  May  26, 
1871,  the  Council  was  requested  to  appoint  a 
committee  on  “The  Employment  of  Surveyors.” 
This  committee  circulated  widely  in  the  profes- 
sion the  following  questions,  viz. : — 

1.  Is  it  desirable  that  the  practice  generally  adopted  in 
the  case  of  large  works  (whereby  a surveyor  is  appointed 
to  represent  the  employer,  and  another  the  builders,  such 
surveyors  being  jointly  responsible  to  the  builder  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  quantities),  should  be  in  any  way 
modified  ? 

2.  It  was  suggested  as  a convenient  course  for  general 
adoption  that  the  quantities  should  be  prepared  by  a sur- 
veyor nominated  by  the  architect,  and  who  would  be 
responsible  to  the  employer  for  his  accuracy,  the  builder 
being  relieved  from  any  responsibility  in  regard  thereto. 

3.  The  adoption  of  this  course  will  go  far  towards  dis- 
connecting the  surveyor  from  the  builder,  and  making  him 
the  agent  and  adviser  of  the  employer  in  the  matter  of 
quantities,  &c.  Would  this  be  a system  advantageous  and 
desirable  for  general  adoption  ? 

4.  A suggestion  that  the  bills  of  quantities  should  form 
part  of  the  contract  was  well  received.  Architects  in 
leading  practice  mentioned  that  they  had  for  many  years 
adopted  such  a course,  and  found  it  to  work  well,  and  to 
be  equitable  to  both  employer  and  builder.  Are  there  any 
valid  objections  to  the  introduction  of  such  a system,  tho 
dimensions  on  which  the  bills  are  founded  being,  in  such 
a case,  placed  in  the  hands  of  both  architect  and  builder  ? 

6.  It  appears  to  be  not  unusual  for  some  architects, 
especially  in  the  provinces,  to  furnish  the  bills  of  quan- 
tities for  works  to  be  carried  out  under  their  own  super- 
intendence. However  convenient  this  practice  may  be  in 
some  instances,  are  not  special  precautions  necessarv  P 
Should  not  the  “ bills  ” in  such  instances  invariably 
form  part  of  the  oontract?  And  from  whom  should  the 
architect  receive  payment  for  such  quantities  ? 

6.  It  was  mentioned  as  being  an  ordinary  and  reasonable 
course  that  the  responsibility  of  the  accuracy  of  the  quan- 
tities should  be  thrown  upon  the  builder,  by  fixing  a time, 
say  one  month  from  the  acceptance  of  the  tender,  during 
which  he  might  prove  the  quantities,  but  after  which  no 
objection  would  be  allowed.  Might  not  great  injustice  be 
committed  under  such  a system? 

7.  It  would  be  desirable  to  secure  more  general  uni- 
formity of  practice  with  regard  to  the  taking  out  of  quan- 
tities. How  can  this  be  beat  attained? 

To  these  questions  a large  number  of  replies 
were  received,  evidencing  a wide  diversity  of 
opinion,  in  some  cases,  however,  to  be  explained 
by  individual  and  local  oircumstances.  A few 
extracts  from  these  replies  may  be  interesting 
on  this  occasion,  and  I will  read  a dozen,  charac- 
teristic of  the  diverse  views  expressed,  all 
selected  from  the  replies  of  men  of  good  posi- 
tion : — 

1.  11 1 think  it  objectionable  that  the  architect  should 
have  anythiag  to  do  with  the  quantities.  It  j laces  him  in 
a position  of  suspicion  from  both  sides,  and  it  places  too 
much  power  in  his  hands.” 

2.  “The  suggestion  that  tho  bills  of  quantities  should 
form  part  of  the  contract,  is,  I think,  highly  objection- 
able. I',  would,  in  fact,  be  a direct  premium  to  careless- 
ness, &o. 

If  t'  e architect  supplies  the  quantities  he  should 
be  responsible  for  their  accuracy.  . . . 

The  surveyor  being  paid  for  taking  the  quantities, 
should  be  held  responsible  ....  The  idea  of  throwing 
the  responsibility  of  the  test  of  aocuracy  on  the  builder  is 
an  unjust  one.” 

3.  “ The  bills  of  quantities  cannot  form  ‘part  of  the 
contract.’  They  will  necessarily  become  the  whole  Bub- 
stance  of  the  contract,  drawings  and  specifications  being 
merely  explanatory  of  tho  mode  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
done.  This  system  is  open  to  the  fatal  objection  that  it 
would  leave  the  proprietor  unprotected  against  all  errors 
or  omissions,  which  protection  it  was  the  object  of  the 
quantities  to  provide  for  him." 

4.  “The  architect  and  the  builder  should  keep  at  arm’s 
length,  and  the  employer  should  know  of  every  arrange- 
ment between  them. 

Quantities  ought  not  to  be  charged  for  which  the 
builder  has  to  verify  or  to  retake.” 

5.  “ I consider  it  most  objectionable  for  any  architect 
to  furnish  quantities.” 

6.  “ I always  make  the  quantities  part  and  parcel  of  the 
contract,  and  I have  always  found  such  a plan  m03t 
advantageous  for  the  employer.  I always  let  my  surveyor 
make  n copy  of  the  dimensions,  and  give  them  to  the 
builder. 

I think  it  a great  mistake  for  architects  to  take  out 
their  own  quantities;  if  they  do,  they  Bhould  be  part  of  the 
oontract,  and  be  paid  for  by  the  employer." 

7.  “The  employment  of  the  architect  to  take  out  the 
quantities  should  have  the_/«7f  sanction,  specifically  given, 
of  the  employer.  The  bills  should  be  attached  to  the  con- 
tract. 

The  architect  should  receive  payment  direct  from  the 
employer  in  the  same  way  ns  he  does  his  commission  as 
architect.” 

8.  “ It  seems  to  me  that  when  an  architect  advises  the 
employment  of  an  independent  surveyor,  as  the  agent  of 
tho  employer,  he  should  have  no  pecuniary  interest  what- 
ever in  the  quantities.” 

9.  “ I think  every  possible  objection  should  be  taken  to 
architects  taking  out  their  own  quantities:  it  leads  to  endless 
disputes,  nearly  always  to  the  discredit  of  the  profession, 
and  quite  neutralises  all  efforts  to  render  the  members  of 
it  more  of  artists  or  less  of  surveyors.” 

10.  “The  employment  of  a quantity  surveyor  other  than 
tho  architect  is  very  advantageous  to  the  designer  of  the 
plans,  because  omissions  in  specifications,  neglected 
details  in  plans,  are  suggested  by  him,  and  hence  greater 
completeness  is  obtained. 

11.  “I  consider  it  the  proper  course  that  the  architect 
should  take  out  the  quantities  from  his  own  plans.  He,  of 
all  men,  should  know  the  anatomy  and  construction  of 
the  plans.  Of  course  he  is  liable  to  error,  but  he  should 
take  great  care  and  precautions  to  avoid  it.” 

12.  “ I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  best  for  tho  architect  to 
furnish  bills  of  quantities,  with  a heading  similar  to  that 


subjoined,*  and  to  protect  himself  by  taking  a memo- 
randum from  the  builder  like  that  markedf  (see  below). 

I have  no  objection  to  other  architects  adopting  what- 
ever plan  they  like,  but  I protest  against  the  Institute 
laying  down  any  rule  casting  any  stigma  or  reflection  on 
those  1 who  take  out  their  own  quantities.’  Some  architects 
are  ‘mere  artists,’  and  cannot  take  them  out ; some  are  too 
lazy,  and  ‘won’t;’  some  too  nervous,  and  ‘ dar’n’t.’  I 
hold  that  tho  truest  architect  is  he  who  can  and  does  do 
everything,  from  the  design  to  the  bill  of  quantities.” 

After  considering  the  lengthy  and  conflicting 
replies  received,  the  committee  agreed  to  the 
following  report : — 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  BUBVEYOBS. 

Resolution  cf  the  Conference  of  1871 : — “ That  with  refer- 
ence to  the  appointment  of  surveyors  to  take  out  quanti- 
ties (a  custom  on  which  evidently  a good  deal  of  difference 
of  opinion  exists)  the  Council  of  the  Institute  be  requested 
to  appoint  a committee  of  five  or  more  members,  and  that, 
with  a view  to  assist  tho  Institute  secretary  in  obtaining 
provincial  opinion  on  this  matter,  and  as  representing  the 
views  of  the  surveyors,  tho  names  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  and 
Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman  be  added  to  this  committee  ; and  that 
the  report  of  this  committee  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  two  former  cases.” 

In  accordance  with  the  above  resolution  the  special  com- 
mittee subsequently  appointed  by  the  council  to  consider 
the  subject  of  the  employment  of  surveyors  beg  to  report 

i follows  : — 

The  wide  range  of  the  subject,  and  the  varied  opinions 
which  had  been  expressed  at  the  Conference,  rendered  it 
difficult  for  the  committee  to  determine  how  best  to  pro- 
ceed ; after  having  collected  a certain  amount  of  informa- 
tion, they  prepared  a series  of  inquiries  which  were  cir- 
culated in  the  profession  throughout  the  country,  and  to 
which  sixty  replies  were  received;  these  replies  evince  a 
wide  diversity  of  opinion,  arising  from  local  circumstauces 
and  individual  varieties  of  practice,  aud  have  satisfied  your 
committee  that  for  the  present  it  will  not  be  practicable 
to  lay  down  any  fixed  rule  for  the  guidance  of  tho  archi- 
tect in  dea'ing  with  “ quantities.”  Each  case  must  be 
governed  by  local  or  personal  considerations,  aud  the 
committee  have  therefore  deemed  it  expedient  to  make 
their  recommendations  and  expressions  of  opinion  so 
general  as  to  meet  these  varying  conditions. 

Tho  object  to  be  attained  by  the  employment  of  sur- 
veyors to  take  out  the  quantities  of  a building  is  to  afford 
tho  builders  who  are  to  tender  one  uniform  basis  for 
competition,  aud  to  de6ne  more  exactly  and  accurately 
than  can  frequently  be  done  by  the  general  drawings  and 
specification  the  exact  amount  and  nature  of  the  work  to 
be  executed;  and  as  no  employer  should  desire  to  obtain 
from  his  builder  more  work  or  greater  value,  and  should 
not  obtain  les»,  than  was  included  in  the  estimate,  while  on 
the  other  hand  he  should  have  the  greatest  facility  to  secure 
due  allowance  in  the  case  of  omission,  it  would  appear 
reasonable  that  the  bills  of  quantities,  which  should  ex- 
press in  an  exact  form  the  intentions  of  the  arch  tect  as 
set  out  in  his  general  drawings  and  specification,  ought  to 
form  a part  of  the  contract,  and  be  dealt  with  as  a recog- 
nised exposition  of  the  responsibilities  of  both  employer 
and  builder. 

The  established  practice  in  London  in  the  case  of  largo 
and  public  works,  by  which  one  surveyor  is  nominated  by 
the  architect  to  represent  the  employer,  aud  another  by 
the  builders  to  act  for  them,  giving  the  construction  of  the 
work  and  the  elucidation  of  the  architect's  ideas  tho 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  two  professional  men,  who 
consider  each  qnestion  from  different  points  of  view,  has 
apparently  for  many  years  worked  well;  though  in  many 
cases  the  advantage  derived  from  the  engagement  of  two 
can  only  be  considered  nominal.  There  is  an  understand- 
ing that  the  surveyors  so  employed  are  responsible  to  the 
builder  for  the  suificiency  of  the  quantities  supplied,  and 
the  general  drawings  aud  specification  prepared  by  the 
architect  being  sutficient,  the  employer  is  guaranteed 
against  any  excess  of  cost,  and  tho  builder  is  held  safe 
against  loss  from  errors  of  quantity  ; on  this  system  your 
committee  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  further  re- 
mark, although  some  objections  have  been  made  to  it  by 
leading  members  of  the  profession,  who  prefer  to  adopt 
the  course  next  mentioned. 

Many  eminent  architects  have  adopted  the  course  of 
nominating  a surveyor  who  shall  prepare  the  quantities  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and,  as  far  ai  the  builder  is  con- 
cerned, such  quantities  become  practically  a part  of  the 
contract.  Your  committee  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
groat  advantages  which  the  architect  (and  no  less  the 
employer)  may  derive  from  the  employment  of  a surveyor 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  design  peouliar  to  tho 
architect,  aud  with  his  general  manner  of  proceeding,  and 
also  how  such  an  arrangement  facilitates  proceedings  when 
time  is  insufficient  for  the  preparation  of  drawings  and 
ipecification  in  such  full  detail  as  would  be  necessary  if  a 
stranger  were  employed  as  the  surveyor.  They  are,  there- 
fore, of  opinion  that  this  system  may  in  such  cases  be 
advantageously  adopted,  provided  always  that  the  builder 
be  relieved  from  any  responsibility  as  regards  the  quantities, 
and  that  the  bills  be  considered  as  representing  the  work  to 
be  done.  The  successful  working  of  such  a system  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  ability  and  position  of  the  surveyor 
employed,  his  relation  to  the  architect,  and  the  extent  of 
the  confidence  which  the  builders  tendering  may  repose  in 
him. 

It  appears  to  be  an  ordinary  custom  in  the  provinces  for 
the  arcnitect  to  supply  the  quantities  for  the  carrying  cut  of 
his  own  designs  ; where  this  is  done,  it  should  be  with  the 
knowledge  and  concurrence  of  the  employer,  and  the 
quantities  should  form  a part  of  the  contract.  1 lie  archi- 
tect accepts  the  duty  of  providing  the  quantities,  and 
should  not  attempt  to  evade  his  responsibility  by  ihrowing 
on  the  builder,  us  is  sometimes  done,  the  labour  and  risk 
of  checking  them,  a course  which  your  committee  believe 


* “The  contractor  whose  tender  is  accepted  will  beat 
liberty  to  compare  the  following  bill  of  quantities  with  the 
drawing  and  specification  before  he  signs  the  contract, 
and  any  errors  then  pointed  out  will  be  corrected.  After 
accepting  the  bill  of  quantities  as  correct,  no  notice  can 
be  taken  of  any  error  that  may  subsequently  be  dis- 
covered. The  contractor  is  to  pay  the  architect  two  per 
cent.,  on  the  amount  of  the  complete  tender,  for  the  bill 

of  quantities,  and  for  printing,  when  he  signs 

the  contract.”  „ , - 

t “ I hereby  certify  that  I have  examined  the  bills  of 

quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  , for  the 

and  find  them  correct ; and  I hereby  agree  to  accept  them 
as  correct,  and  to  take  all  responsibility  as  to  their 
accuracy  or  inaccuracy  upon  myself  incon.ideration  of  the 
iwlcnntiiTO  which  thev  have  afforded  me.” 
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to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  in  some  cases  likely  to  lead  to 
great  injustice. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  practice  ol 
making  the  bills  of  quantities  part  of  the  contract  has  not 
been  fully  considered.  Eecognised  or  not,  the  quantities 
should  ba  invariably  referred  to  as  the  interpretation  of 
the  general  drawings  and  specification;  and  in  all  cases 
whore  they  are  supplied  to  the  builder  by  the  architect, 
or  by  a surveyor  in  whose  nomination  the  builder  has  had 
no  part,  and  who  is  not  responsible  to  the  bnilder,  they 
should  form  part  of  the  contract.  At  the  same  time, 
when  once  it  is  admitted  that  these  documents  are  to  form 
part  of  the  contract,  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of 
more  than  one  surveyor  in  their  preparation  vanishes. 

The  more  general  adoption  of  quantities,  the  extension 
to  oountry  work  of  the  system  of  measurement  usual  in 
-London,  the  gradual  modifica’ion  of  local  terms  and 
usages,  aad,  not  least,  the  di-cussioos  consequent  on  such 
meetings  as  the  Conference,  will  all  tend  towards  uni- 
formity of  praotioe;  and  as  builders  become  more  familiar 
with  the  London  system  of  measurement,  and  the  public 
better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  bearings  of  the 
questions  as  to  the  employment  of  surveyors,  and  both 
recognise,  when  such  acquaintance  increasas,  the  special 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  one  or  the 
other  system  ol  employing  them,  architects  and  surveyors 
will  find  it  to  the  interests  of  their  employers  to  adopt  a 
uniform  practice.” 

This  report  was  read  to  the  meeting  of  Con- 
ference held  Jane  11th,  1872,  and  after  some 
disonssion  the  Coanoil  wia  requested  to  re- 
appoint the  committee  with  the  view  to  a 
farther  report  being  submitted  to  the  next  Con- 
ference. 

The  oommittee  was  accordingly  reappointed, 
and  on  Jane  8th,  1871,  reported  the  Bteps  taken 
to  obtain  further  information  and  expression  of 
opinion,  and  that  they  had  no  modification  to 
rSagg03tin  their  former  report,  which  they  again 
submitted  for  consideration  by  the  Conference. 
The  Council,  however,  thought  fit,  without  com- 
munication  with  the  committee,  to  append  to 
the  report  the  following  note : — 

0 8 ' meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
■British  Architects,  held  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  June,  the 
above  report  having  been  received  and  disoussed,  it  was 

Resolved,— Tbit  theConnoil  of  the  Institute  havingcare- 
fnlly  considered  the  report  submitted  by  the  special  com- 
mittee on  the  employment  of  surveyors,  are  of  opinion  that 

1 if  ,?rlnc?P.al  suggestions  contained  therein,  and  which 
wholly  originate  fr  m that  committee,  viz.,  the  incorpora- 
tion m one  form  or  other  of  the  quantities  in  a builder's 
contract,  are  so  novel,  and  ao  much  at  variance  with  the 
existing  practice,  that  the  Council  cannot  advise  tho  adop- 
tion ol  the  report,  and  the  Council  feel  that  the  whole 
question  of  the  employment  of  surveyors  demands  much 
iurther  consideration.” 

The  report  was  discussed  at  the  Conference, 
and  on  Jane  18,  1874,  the  following  resolution 
was  agreed  to  : — 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Conference  bo  given  to 
Messrs.  Cates  and  Rickman  for  their  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  report.  That  the  report  be  reoeived,  ana  the 
■ Conncil  of  the  Institute  be  requested  to  bring  tho  matter 
before  a future  meeting  of  the  Conference  when  further 
information  on  the  subject  may  be  accessible.” 

Beyond  articles  in  the  professional  journals 
nothing  further  was  done  till,  on  May  19,  1879, 
Mr.  John  Honeyman,  F.R.I.B.A.,  read  in  this 
room  a paper  on  “Bills  of  Quantities  and  their 
Proper  Relation  to  Contracts,”  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  adoption  of  the  Glasgow  system,  by 
which  tenders  are  invited  on  somewhat  specula- 
tive or  approximate  bills  of  quantities,— the  work 
as  executed  being  measured  np  when  finished. 
This  paper  will  be  found  in  our  Transactions. 

On  April  12,  1880,  Mr.  C.  G.  Saunders  read 
before  the  Institution  of  Surveyors  an  excellent 
paper  on  “ Quantities  and  Quantity  Practice,” 
and  in  the  discussion  which  followed  I ventured 
•to  submit  for  consideration  a series  of  proposi- 
tions which  has  been  styled  “The  Surveyor’s 
Decalogue  ” or  “Charter,”  which  I may  here 
read,  as  being,  under  some  heads,  suggestive  of 
subjects  for  discussion  at  these  meetings. 

The  Surveyor  s Decalogue. 

“1.  That  when  tenders  are  required  from  a 
number  of  builders  for  the  ereotion  of  a building, 
it  is  essential  that  bills  of  quantities  should  be 
prepared  in  order  that  each  of  them  may  make 
his  tender  on  identically  the  same  basis. 

2.  That,  in  the  abseuce  of  special  instructions 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  architect  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
Tiding  of  such  bills  of  quantities. 

3.  That,  for  this  purpose,  the  architect  is  the 
agent  of  his  client,  and  the  client  is  bound  by 
his  acts,  whether  cognisant  or  not  of  them,  or  of 
the  custom. 

4.  That,  until  a tender  is  accepted,  the  client 
is  liable  to  the  surveyor,  so  appointed  by  the 
architeot,  for  the  amount  of  his  commission  and 
the  expenses  incurred. 

5.  That,  on  the  acceptance  of  a bond-fide 
tender,  the  liability  to  the  surveyor  shifts  from 
the  client  to  the  builder ; the  surveyor  accepts 
the  builder  as  responsible  to  him,  and  his  right 
of  claim  against  the  client  ceases. 

6.  That,  if  the  work  is  abandoned  before  a 
tender  is  accepted,  and  contraot  entered  into, 
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the  client  pays  the  surveyor;  if  after,  the  ac- 
cepted builder  pays,  and  has  his  remedy  against 
the  client. 

7.  That,  as  a matter  of  convenience,  it  is  the 
custom  that  the  architeot  should  include,  and  it 
is  an  obligation  on  the  architect,  so  to  include,  in 
his  first  certificate,  such  reasonable  charges  and 
expenses  of  the  surveyor;  but  the  liability  of 
the  builder  is  not  affected  by  this  practice,  and 
commences  immediately  on  the  acceptance  of 
his  tender. 

8.  That  a surveyor  employed  directly  and 
solely  by  the  bnilder,  without  the  intervention  or 
concurrence  of  the  architect,  has  no  claim  against 
the  client,  and  must  look  for  payment  to  those 
who  employed  him,  and  on  whose  instructions 
he  acted. 

9.  That  there  are  circumstances  under  which 
an  architeot  may  make  himself  personally  liable 
to  a surveyor,  but  they  are  of  infrequent  occur- 
rence, and  are  not  likely  to  arise  with  architects 
of  any  standing  or  repute. 

10.  That  the  surveyor  is  liable  to  the  builder 
for  proved  inaccuracies  or  deficiencies  in  the 
quantities,  and  it  is  an  obligation  on  him  to 
prepare  his  quantities  with  the  utmost  care  and 
accuraoy,  that  the  client  may  not  suffer  by 
excess,  or  the  bnilder  by  want  therein,  and  to 
fulfil  his  important  duties  with  the  strictest 
honour  and  integrity.” 

These  discussions  were  followed,  on  November 
22nd,  1880,  by  a paper  by  Mr.  Francis  Turner 
(barrister)  on  “ The  Law  as  affecting  Quantity 
Surveyors,”  and  to  this  valuable  paper  and  the 
discussion  thereon  I refer  those  desirous  of 
accurate  information.  It  will  be  found  in  vol.  xiii. 
part  ii.  of  the  “ Transactions  of  the  Institution 
of  Surveyors,”  1880-81,  pp.  43-78. 

The  architects  and  the  surveyors  having  thus 
discussed  quantities,  the  builders,  to  whom, 
perhaps,  the  subject  is  of  as  much  importance 
as  to  any  one  concerned,  also  had  it  brought 
before  them  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain, 
held  at  Bristol,  July  27,  1880.  Mr.  Edward 
Hughes,  of  Liverpool,  read  a paper  on  “ Bills  of 
Quantities  and  Measuring  Builders’  Work”;  this 
well  deserves  perusal. 

There  has  thus  been  brought  forward  a large 
amount  of  information  as  regards  practice,  and 
numerous  expressions  of  opinion, — frequently 
diverse,  because  based  on  different  grounds ; 
and  the  discussion  to  be  held  in  this  room  should 
farther  advance  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  some  definite  principles  of 
practice. 

There  is  but  one  more  observation  which  I 
desire  to  make,  the  necessity  for  whioh  I should 
gladly  have  avoided,  but,  considering  the  corre- 
spondence in  some  of  the  professional  journals,  it 
does  not  seem  expedient  to  pass  it  by.  From 
statements  which  recently  were  made  to  tho 
Council  with  reference  to  the  relations  alleged 
to  exist  in  some  iostanoes  between  architects 
and  the  quantity  surveyors  they  employed,  the 
Council  considered  it  desirable  to  publish  a 
declaration  of  their  opinion  thereon,  and  in  No.  5 
of  the  “ Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,”  session  1880-81,  December 
2nd,  1880,  such  declaration  was  published,  as 
follows  : — 

“ Sharing  Commissions  with  Quantity  Surveyors, — It  having 
recently  been  stated  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Brirish  Architects  that  the  charges  made  by  qusntitv 
surveyors  are  sometimes  shared  by  the  architect,  aad  such 
a practice, if  it  really  exist,  being  open  to  great  and  obvious 
objection,  the  Coancil  hereby  publicly  declare  that,  for 
the  future,  such  practice,  if  p-oved,  will  be  deemed  con- 
duct which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  is  derogatory 
to  the  professional  character  of  any  Fellow  or  any  Associate 
of  the  Institute.” 

Any  one  who  may  desire  to  ascertain  the  full 
bearing  and  import  of  the  declaration  may  refer 
to  By-law  XXIII.,  when  he  will  fully  appreciate 
it. 

The  subject  may,  in  the  discussion,  be  con- 
sidered under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Is  it  desirable  or  expedient  that  architects 
should  themselves,  or  by  some  person  in  their 
employ,  supply  quantities  for  works  to  be  exe- 
cuted under  their  direction  ? 

2.  If  the  quantities  are  supplied  by  the  archi- 
tect, or  some  person  in  his  employ,  should  they 
not  form  part  of  the  contract  ? 

3.  In  the  like  circumstances,  should  not  pay- 
ment for  the  quantities  be  made  by  the  client 
direct  ? 

4.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  person  who  takes 
oat  the  quantities  to  Bupply  to  the  builder,  at 
his  request,  and  at  his  cost  for  copying,  a certi- 
fied copy  of  the  dimensions  on  which  the  bills 
are  based  ? 
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5.  Is  it  not  an  obligation  on  the  architeot  to 
inolude  the  amount  of  the  surveyor’s  oharges 
and  expenses  in  the  first  certificate  he  gives  to 
the  builder  P 

MR.  SIDNEY  YOUNG’S  PAPER. 

Mr.  Sidney  Young  next  read  the  following  paper 
on  “ The  Relative  Responsibilities  of  Architect 
and  Surveyor  in  Relation  to  Quantities.” 

It  is  essential  to  every  oontraob  that  there 
should  be  two  parties  to  it,  namely,  the  party 
agreeing  and  the  party  agreed  with.  In  the 
snbject  under  notice,  the  surveyor  is  one  of 
those  parties.  Who  is  the  other  ? It  is  either 
the  building-owner  or  the  builder,  but  I contend 
cannot  be  both  at  the  same  time,  and  I shall 
endeavour  to  show  iu  what  oases  it  may  be 
either  one  or  the  other. 

The  well-known  case  of  Moon  v.  The  Guar- 
dians of  Witney  Union  was  a type  of  case  in 
which  the  bnildiDg-owner,  by  his  default  in 
failing  to  accept  a tender,  precluded  the  sur- 
veyor from  obtaining  his  charges  from  the 
builder,  and  I venture  to  think  that  no  one 
either  in  the  profession  or  out  of  it,  would  ques. 
tion  the  righteousness  of  the  decision.  But, 
supposing  a tender  had  been  accepted,  the  sur- 
veyor could  only  have  recovered  his  oharges 
from  the  builder,  and  had  the  builder  become 
bankrupt  the  day  after  his  tender  was  accepted, 
the  surveyor  would  (as  I shall  presently  prove) 
have  been  in  the  happy  position  of  one  of  his 
creditors  ; bis  remedy  against  the  Guardians 
would  have  gone. 

Now  I would  assert  the  proposition,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  sound  in  law,  that  tne  surveyor 
is  responsible  for  errors  to  the  person  with 
whom  he  contracts, — in  other  words,  to  the 
person  who  pays  him,  and,  if  the  builder  pays 
him,  to  the  builder  only  can  ho  be  liable  for 
errors  in  quantities.  I do  not  know  of  a case 
in  which  a building-owner  has  ever  sued  a sur- 
veyor, who  had  been  paid  by  the  builder,  for 
excess  in  quantities,  in  which  he  recovered ; but 
cases  the  other  way,  in  which  the  builder, 
having  paid  the  surveyor,  has  recovered  from 
him  for  deficiencies  in  his  quantities,  will  present 
themselves  to  the  recollection  of  many  gentle- 
men here. 

The  War  Department  have,  perhaps,  employed 
quantity  surveyors  to  a greater  extent  than  any 
ocher  body  in  the  kingdom,  and  recognising,  as 
I believe,  tho  principle  I seek  to  maintain,  drew 
up  a circular  on  the  appointment  of  surveyors, 
in  whioh  they  fixed  the  responsibility  of  those 
acting  for  them  by  paying  them  direct,  and  not 
allowing  their  charges  to  go  through  the  builder. 
By  this  means  they  made  a special  contract  out 
of  the  ordinary  usage  and  custom,  retaining  the 
services  of  the  surveyor  on  their  behalf,  paying 
him  for  such  services,  and  looking  to  him  for 
errors  made  against  them  in  taking  off  the  quan- 
tities ; and  I should  contend  that  in  a case  like 
that  the  bnilder  coaid  have  no  claim  against 
the  surveyor  for  deficiency  in  quantities,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  (che  builder)  took  the 
quantities  with  the  knowledge  that  they  would 
be  paid  for  by  eome  one  else,  and  without  any 
money  or  other  consideration  passing  between 
him  and  the  surveyor.  But  the  War  Depart- 
ment go  further  in  their  dealings  with  surveyors, 
for  builders  tendering  are  summoned  to  meet 
and  appoint  a surveyor  on  their  own  behalf  to 
sit  down  with  the  War  Department  surveyor 
and  prepare  the  estimate,  and  their,  that  is,  the 
builders’  surveyor,  is  also  to  be  paid  direct  by 
the  War  Department.  This  would,  I apprehend, 
make  the  builders’  surveyor  liable  alike  to  the 
War  Department  and  to  the  builder;  for  the 
surveyor  accepts  the  appointment  from  the 
builders,  and  impliedly  contracts  with  them 
that  he  will  take  out  the  quantities  for  them, 
though,  contrary  to  the  usage,  he  will  receive 
his  charges  from  another  party.  In  cases  like 
this  only,  I think,  can  a surveyor  be  in  the 
unfortunate  position  of  finding  himself  liable  to 
both  parties. 

Formerly  it  was  the  practice  for  each  bnilder 
to  take  out  the  quantities  for  himself,  and  that 
with  more  or  less  detail ; but  it  subsequently 
was  found  more  convenient  to  employ  sur- 
veyors, to  save  the  labour  thus  thrown  upon 
builders,  who  have  over  and  over  again  met  and 
appointed  surveyors  to  act  for  them,  and  this 
irrespective  of  any  appointment  by  the  archi- 
tect. Could  it  be  contended  in  cases  of  that 
description  that  any  liability  existed  on  the  part 
of  the  surveyor  to  the  building-owner  ? Now 
this  method  of  appointing  a surveyor  was,  from 
a builder’s  point  of  view,  preferable,  but  it  was 
attended  with  too  muoh  loss  of  time,  trouble,  and 
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inoonvenionce,  and,  moreover,  there  was  a third 
party,  the  architect,  who  it  was  naturally  felt 
was  entitled  to  have  something  to  say  as  to  the 
appointment.  The  surveyor  would  have  to  go 
to  the  architect  for  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tion, and  obtain  from  him  the  necessary  informa- 
tion to  enable  him  to  do  his  work  : hence  it  is 
obvious  that  a surveyor  of  respectability  with 
whom  the  architeot  could  arrange  for  the  nse  of 
the  drawings  and  specification,  in  whom  he  had 
confidence,  and  who  was  conversant  with  the 
peculiarity  of  his  style,  details,  and  methods  of 
construction,  would  be  the  man  before  others  to 
take  out  that  particular  architect’s  quantities ; 
and  the  builders  therefore  virtually  delegated 
the  appointment  to  the  architect,  in  effect 
saying,  “ For  the  purpose  of  our  making  our 
estimate  we  require  a surveyor,  who  shall  take 
out  the  quantities  for  us ; but  as  our  meeting 
together  would  involve  a loss  of  time  to  many, 
and  as,  moreover,  we  might  appoint  a surveyor 
who  would  be  distasteful  to  you,  we  leave  the 
appointment  in  your  hands,  for  you  to  name 
some  respectable  man,  who  will  be  satis- 
factory to  us,  and  if  any  of  us  disapprove  of 
him,  why,  suoh  njed  not  tender.”  This,  I think, 
is  really  the  way  ia  which  architects  have 
acquired  the  appointment  of  surveyors ; but  I 
do  not  think  that  it  the  more  makes  the  person 
so  appointed  anything  else  than  the  builder’s 
surveyor,  unless  a special  intimation  be  given 
to  the  surveyor  at  the  time  that  he  is  to 
act  for  the  building-owner,  and  to  be  paid  by 
him  direot.  I am  aware  that  surveyors,  almost 
without  exception,  consider  their  appointment 
by  the  architect  as  an  appointment  in  the 
interest  of  the  building-owner, — in  other  words, 
that  they  are  to  take  the  quantities  as  closely 
and  accurately  as  may  be,  and  it  is  well  that 
they  should  so  regard  their  position. 

It  may  be  alleged  against  my  argument 
that  as  the  surveyor  is  thus  indirectly  appointed 
by  the  builders,  he  ought  not  to  be  able  to 
recover  against  the  building-owner  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  those  referred  to  in  “Moon  v. 
The  Witney  Union.”  To  that  I would  answer, 
that  it  is  most  proper  he  should  have  the  privi- 
lege of  doing  so,  and  for  this  reason, — that  the 
building-owner,  after  having  by  his  architect 
asked  for  tenders,  may,  if  he  chooses,  waver  in 
his  original  intention,  and  thus  be  the  means  of 
having  caused  a great  deal  of  trouble  and 
expense  to  a person  who  has  been  engaged  in 
performing  an  arduous  duty,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  him  with  particular  and  valuable 
information,  viz.,  the  cost  of  his  intended  house; 
and  it  would  seem  from  the  judgment  in  that 
case  that  the  Court  in  this  most  reasonable  light 
so  looked  upon  the  matter. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  surveyors  muBt  not 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  their  chargee, 
whioh  are  inoluded  in  the  bills  of  quantities, 
come  out  of  the  building-owner’s  pocket,  and, 
therefore,  that  they  are  his  agents  and  liable  to 
him ; but,  if  that  is  so,  then  are  the  merchants 
who  supply  the  bricks,  stone,  and  timber  to  the 
builder  also  in  the  same  position,  for  the  costs 
and  ohargea  of  their  work  and  materials  are  also 
set  down  in  the  bills  of  quantities,  aud  likewise 
come  out  of  the  building-owner’s  pocket.  Yet 
where  is  the  building-owner  who,  passing  over  his 
builder,  would  make  a claim  against  the  timber- 
merchant  who  supplied  the  builder  for  that 
sappy  or  inferior  timber  had  been  introduced 
into  the  building  ? 

I may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  here  intro- 
ducing a case  in  whioh  I was  the  plaintiff,  and 
to  which  I would  otherwise  be  unwilling  to  refer 
did  it  not  forcibly  illustrate  the  principle  of 
non-liability  on  the  part  of  the  building-owner. 
The  facts  as  proved  at  the  trial  briefly  were 
these  : — • 

The  defendant  employed  an  architect,  who, 
with  his  knowledge,  instructed  plaintiff  to  take 
out  quantities  for  his  house  ; plaintiff  took  out 
the  quantities,  tenders  came  in,  plaintiff’s  charges 
were  included  in  the  summary  ; a tender  was 
accepted  (the  defendant  being  shown  the  sum- 
mary before  the  contract  was  signed,  and  being 
informed  of  the  amount  included  for  plaintiff). 
The  work  went  on,  the  defendant  requested  his 
architect  not  to  include  plaintiff’s  charges  in  any 
of  the  earlier  certificates,  with  the  intention  of 
keeping  such  certificates  at  as  moderate  an 
amount  as  possible.  Work  to  the  value  of 
1,400Z.  was  executed,  and  certificates  granted 
for  1,100Z.  The  builder  failed  ; defendant  took 
the  work  out  of  the  builder’s  hands,  and  em- 
ployed another  builder  to  complete.  Previously 
to  this  the  plaintiff  had  applied  to  the  builder 
for  his  charges  and  (on  being  told  they  had  not 


been  included  in  any  certificate),  sued  the  defen- 
dant, on  the  ground  that  he  (the  defendant)  had 
by  design  prevented  the  plaintiff  from  obtain- 
ing the  charges  in  the  usual  way. 

This  case  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  on  December  3rd  and  4th,  1879,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Field,  who  nonsuited  me.  Con- 
sidering the  injustice  of  the  caee,  and  the 
sympathy  expressed  for  me  by  the  judge,  who 
found  against  me,  I went  to  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
where,  on  the  27th  of  May  last,  the  case  was 
heard  before  Lords  Justices  Bramwell,  Baggallay, 
and  | Brett,  who,  after  hearing  my  counsel,  and 
without  calling  on  the  defendant’s  oounsel,  dis- 
missed the  appeal  with  costs.  I,  therefore,  had 
the  misfortune  to  assist  this  building-owner  to 
obtain  his  tenders,  to  pay  a considerable  sum  for 
lithography,  and  then  to  spend  between  200Z. 
and  300Z.  to  find  out  that  he  did  not  owe  me 
anything  for  my  services. 

Now,  as  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  my  case  against  Dr.  Smith  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  building-owner  is  exempt  from  liability 
for  surveyor’s  charges  when  the  oontract  is 
signed  with  the  builder,  is  it  reasonable  or 
equitable  to  suppose  that  any  liability  should 
exist  on  the  part  of  one  man  towards  another 
with  whom  the  law  says  he  has  no  contract  by 
whioh  he  can  reoover  his  charges  ? Surely  if  A 
is  not  liable  to  pay  B for  work  he  has  done,  B 
cannot  be  liable  to  A for  the  manner  in  which 
he  did  that  work. 

I think  I need  say  but  very  little  as  to  the 
liability  of  the  surveyor  to  the  builder.  In  usual 
oases,  i.e.,  those  in  whioh  the  charges  are 
inoluded  iD  the  summary  and  paid  by  the  builder, 
the  surveyor  is  undoubtedly  liable  to  the  builder 
for  errors  of  omission  or  misdescription  in  his 
quantities,  although  the  equity  even  of  this 
might  very  well  be  questioned. 

There  is  a case,  Scrivener  v.  Pask,  which  was 
tried  in  the  Common  Pleas,  in  which  the  plaintiff 
was  a builder  and  the  defendant  a building- 
owner.  Quantities  had  been  taken  out  by  the 
defendant’s  architeot,  and  the  plaintiff,  under 
the  impression  that  the  architect  was  the  agent 
of  the  defendant,  Bned  the  defendant  for  alleged 
omissions  in  the  quantities,  but  was  non-Bnited  ; 
and  on  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Cham- 
ber, the  decision  of  the  Court  below  was  upheld. 
In  this  case  it  would  appear  that  the  architect 
was  agent  for  the  defendant  in  so  far  as  he 
acted  as  his  architeot,  but  not  his  agent  in  the 
matter  of  quantities,  they  having  been  paid  for 
by  the  plaintiff  builder  to  the  architect  acting 
in  his  capacity  as  quantity  surveyor,  and  there- 
by a contract  subsisted  between  the  builder  and 
the  surveyor,  by  which  the  latter  alone  rendered 
himself  liable  to  the  former.  In  the  judgment 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn 
remarked,  “ To  entitle  the  plaiutiffd  to  reoover 
they  must  make  out  three  things, — that  the 
quantity  surveyor  was  the  defendant’s  agent, 
th  it  he  was  guilty  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation, 
and  that  the  defendant  knew  of  and  sanctioned  it. 
There  is  do  evidence  here  of  either  of  these 
things.  If  there  has  been  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  quantity  surveyor,  the  plaint  ffs  have 
their  remedy  against  him.” 

This  very  important  case  settled  two  points. 
1.  That  if  the  quantity  surveyor  issued  insuffi- 
cient quantities,  the  remedy  of  the  builder  was 
not  against  the  building-owner,  but  (said  by 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn)  to  be  against  the 
quantity  surveyor.  2.  That  the  quantity  sur- 
veyor was  not  the  agent  of  the  building-owner. 

In  a very  valuable  paper  on  the  law  as  affect- 
ing quantity  surveyors,  read  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  Surveyors,  Nov.  22nd,  1880,  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Francis  Turner,  is  a paragraph  so  forcibly 
illustrating  by  analogy  the  principle  of  non- 
liability on  the  part  of  the  surveyor  to  the 
building-owner  that  I venture  to  repeat  it 
here. 

“ It  would  be  anomalous  in  the  extreme  if 
the  building-owner,  being  neither  liable  to  the 
quantity  surveyor  nor  responsible  for  him,  he 
could  maintain  an  action  agamst  him.  He 
would  be  like  the  plaintiff  who  sued  the  solicitor 
whom  a testator  had  employed  to  make  a will  by 
which  he  would  have  largely  benefited,  had  not 
the  solicitor  unluckily  made  a mistake  in  the 
execution  which  rendered  the  will  inoperative, 
but  who  failed  in  his  suit*  because  the  solicitor 
had  never  contracted  with  him.  ” 

The  oase  of  Scrivener  v.  Pask,  before  alluded 
to,  does  something  more  than  settle  the  two 
points  to  which  I referred  ; it  calls  our  attention 
to  the  practice,  unhappily  widespread,  of  the 


* Robertson  v.  Fleming,  4 Macqueen’s  Scotch  Appeals,  177. 


architect  supplying  his  own  quantities.  It  may 
be  said  that,  as  a quantity  surveyor,  I naturally 
join  in  the  outcry  against  this  system,  bub  I 
would  disclaim  doing  so  on  that  ground,  and  say 
that  my  conviction  is,  from  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  notice,  that  the  system  is  a 
most  pernicious  one. 

It  begins  in  secrecy.  Where  is  the  architect 
who  in  these  cases  faceB  his  building,  ownpr  at 
the  outset  with  the  statement, — “ You  will  have 
to  pay  me  5 per  cent,  for  acting  as  your  archi- 
tect, and  2 or  2J  per  cent,  for  acting  as  j our 
surveyor  ” ? I may,  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
remark,  that  the  rule  is  the  worse  and  more 
slovenly  the  quantities  the  higher  the  charge, 
and  hence  architects’  quantities  are  generally 
sent  out  with  a higher  rate  of  commission  affixed 
to  them  than  are  those  prepared  by  surveyors. 
Well,  having,  or,  as  the  probabilities  are,  not 
having,  told  his  employer  that  he  is  going  to 
take  out  the  quantities,  what  does  he  do?  In 
nine  out  of  ten  cases  he  delegates  the  work  to  a 
clerk  in  his  office,  a man  who,  as  a general  rule, 
can  do  everything, — survey  dilapidations,  pre- 
pare perspectives,  take  out  quantities,  make 
detail  and  working  drawings, — a factotum  who 
knows  a little  of  everything,  but  a man  who,  I 
venture  to  Bay,  cannot  compare  in  point  of  intel- 
ligence and  aptitude  for  this  particular  work 
with  the  surveyor  whose  training  has  always 
been  quantities  and  nothing  else.  It  may  be 
urged  by  some  architects  that  they  bona,  fide 
take  out  the  quantities  themselves,  and  to  this  I 
would  answer  that  if  they  do  they  cannot  do  it 
as  satisfactorily  as  a surveyor  would,  and  for 
these  reasons, — 1.  If  the  architect  be  a man  in 
large  practice  he  would  not  be  able  to  isola4<o 
himself  from  the  more  important  branches  of 
his  profession,  neglecting  his  olients,  his  works, 
and  his  drawings,  and  devoting  loBg  hours  to 
the  mysteries  of  “beds,  joints,  and  plain 
faces.”  2.  If  he  be  a man  in  small  practice  who 
urges  that  he  has  plenty  of  time  at  his  disposal, 
no  rioh  clients  calling,  important  works  to  visit, 
or  details  to  settle,  I reply  that,  for  that  very 
reason,  his  opportunities  of  having  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  profession  of  the  quantity  sur- 
veyor must  be  so  limited  as  to  suggest  the 
desirability  of  his  placing  his  work  in  the  hands 
of  some  one  who  knows  how  to  do  it. 

Say  what  quantity  architects  will,  it  is,  after 
all,  a question  of  £.  s.  d.  with  them, — a means  of 
bringing  them  into  a position  in  which  they 
should  never  be  placed,  namely,  that  of  receiving 
fees  from  builders  whose  work  they  have  to 
criticise,  control,  and  oertify  for.  I hold  that* 
in  the  matter  of  money  transactions,  the  builder 
and  architeot  should  be  kept  at  an  absolutely 
unapproachable  distance.  There  is  also  this 
further  consideration  : the  architect  being  paid 
his  fees  as  architect  by  the  building-owDer,  haB, 
or  ought  to  have,  a desire  that  his  client  should 
get  the  full  benefit  of  bis  services ; how  can  that 
be  so,  however,  in  cases  where  errors  have  been 
subsequently  discovered  as  against  the  builder  ? 
The  builder  then  has  to  settle  them  with  Mr. 
Face-both-ways,  and  the  probability  is  that  tho 
building-owner  goes  to  the  wall. 

TheD,  again,  builders  (who  have  a right  to  be 
considertd)  do  not  like  architects’  quantities, 
and  I believe  that,  if  there  were  more  cohesion 
in  the  building  trade,  such  quantities  would  bo 
returned,  and  the  practice  die  out;  but  tho 
jealousy  existing  amoDg  builders  prevents  their 
refusing  to  tender  upon  architects’  quantities, 
and  thus  they  grumble  and  continue  as  a body 
to  tolerate  a system  which,  as  individuals,  they 
dislike. 

I can  see  every  disadvantage  as  resulting  from 
the  practice  of  architects  taking  out  quantities 
for  their  own  works,  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
the  employment  of  the  trained  surveyor  pre- 
sents a distinct  advantage  to  the  architect,  as, 
by  the  process  of  analysis  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  work,  the  surveyor  is  frequently  able  to 
detect  wants  in  detail  or  specification,  and 
questionable  points  in  construction,  which  have 
escaped  the  architeot,  and  which  he  is  glad  to 
rectify  before  the  contract  is  signed  ; it  also 
presents  another  advantage  in  giving  to  builders 
quantities  which  they  can  understand,  and  know 
are  prepared  by  an  independent  party,  and  it 
relieves  the  architect  from  the  stigma  which 
must  attach  to  him  when  be  takes  money  from 
the  builder  working  under  him. 

There  are  many  points  in  reference  to  quanti- 
ties upon  whioh  I should  like  to  enlarge,  but 
which  would  extend  this  paper  far  beyond  your 
patience,  and  so  I will  but  briefly  touch  upon 
some  of  them. 

The  practice  of  architects  sharing  in  the 
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surveyor’s  charges  has  already  received  practical 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Council  of  this 
Institute,  and  is  so  reprehensible  that  I need 
Bay  nothing  farther  about  it  except  to  express 
the  hope  that  it  is  fast  disappearing  from 
amongst  us. 

Then,  a3  to  “ making  quantities  part  of  the 
contract.”  This  subject  has  been  much  can- 
vassed of  late,  and  is  well  worthy  of  full  dis- 
cussion, though  it  is  a point  upon  which  I do 
not  think  a hard-and-fast  line  can  be  drawn. 
There  is,  however,  one  event  in  which  I am  of 
opinion  that  quantities  should  form  part  of  the 
contract,  and  that  is  when  they  are  taken  out 
by  the  architect.  Some  other  cases  occur  to  me 
in  which  it  is  also  desirable,  but  as  a general 
rule,  they  should  not  form  part  of  the  contract. 
The  surveyor  should  so  take  out  bis  quantities 
that  he  can  stand  to  the  correctness  of  them  a= 
a whole,  and  not  desire  to  thus  shield  himself 
from  responsibility  for  errors. 

I should  like  to  call  attention,  very  briefly,  to 
a class  of  advertisement  whioh  is  being  issued 
by  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Works 
and  Public  Buildings,  a copy  of  one  of  which  is 
before  me.  It  is  as  follows, — 

“To  Builders.— The  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's 
Works  and  Pablic  Buildings  are  prepared  to  receive 
Tenders  for  the  Erestion  of  a Ne  v Post  Oilice  at  Man- 
chester. 

Persons  desirous  of  teudering  Bhould  apply  at  this  office, 
where  the  plans,  specifications,  and  a copy  of  the  form  of 
oontract  can  be  seen  on  and  after  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  March 
next,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  a.m.  and  four  p.m.,  and 
where  also  bills  of  quantities  and  a form  of  tender  can  be 
obtained  on  payment  of  the  sum  of  21.  2s.  The  Commis- 
sioners do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  bills  of  quantities,  which  jnust  he  verified  by  the  per- 
sons desirous  of  tendering,  nor  do  the  C 'm-i.issioners  bind 
themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender.  The  ten- 
ders are  to  be  delivered  before  twelve  o’clock  on  Tuesday, 
the  22nd  of  March,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  H.M.  Offioe 
of  Works,  No.  12,  Whitehall  place,  London,  S.W.,  and 
must  be  endorsed  ‘Tender  for  M nchertor  Netv  Post  Office.’ 

A.  B.  Mitfoed,  Secretary. 

H. M.  Office  of  Works,  Feb.  32,  1891." 

We  have  sometimes  hoard  of  the  onus  of 
proving  the  oorrrotness  of  quantities  being 
thrown  upon  builders  by  unscrupulous  archi- 
tects who,  having  taken  out  their  own  quanti- 
ties aud  charged  2£  per  cent,  for  them,  are  so 
frightened  of  their  work  that  they  compel  the 
builder  to  sign  a document  to  the  effect  that  he 
has  examined  the  quantities,  is  perfectly  satis- 
fied as  to  their  accuracy,  and  that  he  relieves 
the  architect-surveyor  from  all  responsibility ; 
but  to  think  that  after  years  of  experience  in 
the  matter  of  quantities,  the  Office  of  Works 
should  have  at  la9t  woke  up  to  the  desirability 
of  imitating  such  practices  is  astonishing,  and 
I trust  that  builders  will  show  they  have  some 
spirit  left  by  not  binding  themselves  hand  and 
foot  to  quantities  whioh  have  been  taken  out  by 
some  one  in  whose  appointment  they  have  had 
no  voice.  The  Office  of  Works  might  have 
advertised  that  they  disclaimed  all  responsibility 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  quantities,  and  have  left 
the  builder  to  settle  with  the  surveyor  should 
occasion  arise,  but  to  cast  upon  him  the  burden 
of  proving  and  approving  quantities  in  this 
high-handed  manner  will  not  commend  itself  to 
the  profession  generally,  or  to  the  building 
trade. 

I believe  that  all  these  matters  would  be 
greatly  simplified  and  put  upon  their  proper 
basis  were  surveyors  recognised  and  paid  direct 
by  the  building-owner,  and  I hope  that  steps 
will  be  taken  to  bring  about  bo  desirable  an  end. 

And  now,  reverting  to  the  former  part  of  my 
subject,  I desire  to  submit  four  propositions  as 
illustrative  of  the  responsibilities  and  liabilities 
of  a surveyor.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I 
must  observe  that  the  general  position  of  all 
parties  as  they  do,  or  rather  ought  to,  exist,  is 
very  clearly  set  out  in  the  “ Surveyors’  Deca- 
logue,” prepared  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  thongh 
I would,  with  all  deference  to  that  gentleman, 
venture  to  suggest  that  a clause  Bhould  be 
added  to  it  on  “ the  responsibility  of  the  sur- 
veyor to  the  building-owner,”  whioh  responsi- 
bility has  sometimes  formed  a very  painful 
episode  in  the  surveyor’s  history. 

My  propositions  are  these : — 

I.  An  architect  may  employ  a quantity  sur- 
veyor  to  take  out  quantities,  and  if  by  default 
of  the  building-owner  no  contract  is  entered 
into,  then  the  building-owner  is  liable  to  the 
surveyor  for  the  charges  (Moon  v.  Witney 
Union  ; Gwyther  v.  Gaze). 

2.  If,  however,  a contract  is  entered  into  with 
a builder,  the  contract  to  pay  the  surveyor’s 
charges  by  the  building-owner  at  once  shifts  to 
the  builder,  who  only  is  then  liable  to  the 
surveyor  (Young  v,  Smith). 


3.  In  that  event,  the  surveyor  is  liable  to  the 
builder  only  for  errors  in  quantities. 

4.  In  cases  where  the  building-owner  employs 
and  pays  direot  the  surveyor,  such  surveyor  is 
liable  to  the  building-owner  only. 

Ma.  elgood’s  paper. 

The  following  paper  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Elgood,  of 
Manchester,  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Douglass 
Mathews  : — 

London  Custom. — The  prevalent  system  prac- 
tised in  London  of  appointing  two  independent 
surveyors,  one  on  behalf  of  the  client  and  the 
other  for  the  builders,  is  well  understood,  and 
does  not  call  for  particular  remark ; in  large 
works  it  is  obviously  a good  aud  equitable 
arrangement,  and  one  which  will  continue  to 
prevail ; but  in  smaller  works  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  divide  the  work  and  labour,  and,  I sup- 
pose, is  not  ordinarily  done.  The  reoognised 
charge  appears  to  be  per  cent,  (in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  lithography),  but  this  is  by  no 
means  universal. 

Provincial  Custom. — The  system  above  re- 
ferred to  does  not  prevail  to  any  appreciable 
extent  in  the  provinces,  nor  ig  there  any  recog- 
nised custom  instead  of  it.  Marions  methods 
(and  want  of  method)  and  different  practices 
are  adopted  to  suit  individual  ideas  or  con- 
venience; in  some  cases,  perhaps  the  run joiitv, 
architects  take  the  quantities  for  their  own 
work,  and  charge  various  rates  from  1 up  to 
2\  per  cent,  according  to  their  own  notion  of 
th9  value  of  the  work,  and  almost  invariably  the 
charge  is  made  in  the  bill,  and  paid  by  the  suc- 
cessful contractor.  In  exceptional  cases  an  in- 
dependent surveyor  may  be  appointed  on  behalf 
of  the  client  and  paid  by  him,  when  the  arrange- 
ment assimilates  itself  to  that  usual  in  London, 
but  it  is  mostly  limited  to  the  employment  of 
one  surveyor. 

In  Scotland  an  entirely  different  system  pre- 
vails. In  the  first  instance  approximate  quan- 
tities ar3  taken  out,  and  the  bills  priced,  which 
serve  as  the  basis  of  settlement  at  the  end  of 
the  work,  when  the  whole  is  remeasured.  It  is 
very  important  that  a recognised  scale  of 
charges  should  be  laid  down  for  taking  out,  and 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  increased  labour  of 
small  works,  a sliding  scale  might  be  adopted, 
ranging  from  1 per  cent,  for  very  large  works,  to 
21r  per  cent,  for  very  small  ones.  One  objection 
to  the  independent  surveyor  is  that  it  brings  in 
another  authority  between  the  proprietor  and 
architect,  in  some  cases  giving  him  practically 
all  the  power  in  the  settlement  of  acoounts  and 
money  matters,  which  is  not  altogether  a plea- 
sant position  for  the  architect,  who  in  all  other 
questions  has  power  to  determine  in  case  of 
dispute  or  difference. 

Responsibility. — All  kinds  of  methods  have 
been  devised  by  architects  and  surveyors 
issuing  quantities  to  protect  themselves  from 
responsibility,  some  very  absurd,  unfair,  and 
inequitable.  Most  bills  Btart  with  a heading 
disolaiming  any  liability  for  their  accuracy,  and 
in  many  cases  throwing  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  builder,  who  (though  paying  for  the  work 
being  done)  is  required  to  check  the  accuracy  of 
the  calculations  for  himself,  which  is  practically 
an  impossibility.  An  example  of  this  is  given  in 
an  advertisement  just  issued  to  contractors  for 
a Government  work,  the  new  Poet-office  at  Man- 
chester. I think  the  greatest  mischief  in  con- 
nexion with  this  subject  has  arisen  from  the 
attempt  to  evade  the  responsibility.  It  is 
manifestly  unfair,  and  would  not  hold  good,  in 
case  of  a dispute  aud  matters  being  pressed  to 
a legal  issue  ; the  result  being  that  the  subject 
is  found  too  complex  and  technical  to  be  settled 
in  a court  of  law,  and  it  is  referred  to  arbitration, 
with  usually  a costly  aud  unsatisfactory  ending 
arrived  at  by  the  practice  of  “ splitting  the 
difference.” 

Remedy. — The  only  satisfactory  remedy  which 
occurs  to  my  mind,  after  an  experience  of  some 
years,  and  acquaintance  with  various  methods  of 
procedure,  is  to  make,  in  all  cases,  the  “ quan- 
tities” apart  of  the  contract,  by  whomsoever  they 
may  be  prepared.  This  would  render  it  of  little 
consequence  whether  they  were  taken  out  and 
issued  by  architects  themselves  for  their  own 
works,  or  by  an  independent  surveyor.  It  would 
prevent  any  liability  of  abuse,  and  be  perfectly 
fair  aud  equitable  to  both  parties.  Any  inaccu- 
racies would  be  adjusted  at  the  final  settlement 
of  accounts,  and  a satisfactory  result  arrived 
at  for  both  olient  and  contractor.  All  might 
then  be  done  fair  and  above-board.  Payment 
being  made  by  the  proprietor  direct,  the  builders 
would  know  they  were  seoure  of  honourable 


treatment,  and  be  able  to  price  their  work 
without  fear  of  nameless  and  undefined  pains  and 
penalties.  The  objection  raised  is  that  the  pro- 
pi  ietor  would  not  know  what  he  is  going  to  pay, 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  force  in 
it,  and  it  might  naturally  be  expected  to  make 
h m more  cureful  in  selecting  a competent  man. 
A suggestion  has  been  made  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  to  obviate  the  objection  which  the 
leading  London  architects,  and  some  provincial 
one3,  of  frsbrate  standing,  have  to  taking 
quantities  in  any  form,  that  the  Associates  might 
be  allowed  as  at  present  to  continue  to  do  so, 
but  that  in  future  Fellows  should  be 
debarred.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  this 
course  if  the  present  Fellows  are  willing,  but  if 
they  cannot  agree  to  do  so  at  once,  it  might 
come  into  operation  in  1882,  at  the  same  time  as 
the  compulsory  examination. 

MR.  MORHAU’S  PAPER. 

The  fo^owmg  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Morham, 
the  City  Architect  of  Edinburgh  : — 

I have  been  asked  to  give  information  on  the 
professional  position  of  surveyors  of  builders’ 
work  in  Edinburgh.  It  might  be  considered 
that  questions  relating  to  the  profession  of  the 
surveyor,  or  measurer,  as  he  is  usually  called 
in  Edinburgh,  could  be  best  treated  of  by  one  of 
that  profession.  But  in  view  of  the  special 
matters  on  whioh  I understand  information  is 
chiefly  desired  at  the  present  stage,  namely,  the 
relations  of  the  measurer  with  the  employer, 
architect,  aud  builder,  an  architi  ot  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  in  a better  position  to  deal  with  the 
various  aspects  in  that  connexion  than  even  a 
member  of  the  profession  under  review.  I have, 
therefore,  though  not  myself  a measurer,  been 
induced  to  comply  with  the  request  made  to  me 
to  give  an  acoount  of  these  relations,  as  usually 
subsisting  in  Edinburgh,  and  with  your  leave 
shall  now  endeavour  to  do  so. 

In  trating  of  the  subject  of  quantities,  more 
than  one  recent  writer  has  made  favourable 
allusion  to  the  system  prevailing  in  Edinburgh, 
or  more  generally  in  Scotland.  But  wh;le  such 
recommendations  may  be  so  far  well  merited, 
and  our  methods  in  certain  respects  worthy  of 
consideration  by  our  neighbours,  it  does  not 
follow  that  our  general  piactice  is,  to  the  extent 
which  might  be  desired,  the  subject  of  a well- 
defined  system,  and,  in  faot,  it  is  not  so.  Among 
Edinburgh  measurers,  indeed,  there  is  a fairly 
uniform  understanding  on  the  subject,  but  no 
authoritative  definition  of  their  professional 
position,  nor  are  its  general  principles  and 
practice  so  well  determined  but  that  sundry 
changes  are  found  from  time  to  time  working 
their  way,  while  the  system,  such  as  it  is,  differs 
materially  in  some  respects  from  those  followed 
in  other  districts. 

After  careful  consideration,  however,  I venture 
to  think  that,  with  oertain  modifications  and  im- 
provements, the  practice  of  measuring  as  followed' 
in  Edinburgh  nvghb  eventually  be  found  to  con- 
tain the  elements  of  an  equitable  medium 
between  that  system,  on  the  one  hand,  which 
devolves  all  risk  of  error  on  the  measurer,  and 
that  which,  in  an  ineatiable  anxiety  to  invest  in 
stone  and  lime,  oontents  itself  with  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  only,  leaving  the  actual  cost  very 
doubtfal  until  the  building  is  completed.  We 
hold  it  quite  reasonable  and  proper  that  an 
employer  should  desire  to  be  informed  before- 
hand what  an  intended  building  is  to  cost,  as 
planned,  and  that  with  due  care  this  informa- 
tion is  attainable  to  a fair  degree  of  certainty ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  exoept  in  respect  of 
professional  credit,  it  is  inexpedient  that  the 
measurer  should  be  liable  for  ordinary  errors, 
which  (though  it  would  appear  that  in  any  work 
of  considerable  extent  they  cannot  be  altogether 
avoided  even  with  the  best  practitioners)  are 
yet,  in  schedules  prepared  with  ordinary  care, 
seldom  of  serious  extent,  and  are  as  likely  to  be 
in  the  employer’s  favour  as  not. 

In  what  follows  I propose  to  state  briefly  the 
public  qualification  of  our  Edinburgh  measurers  ; 
next,  the  nature  of  the  common  understanding 
of  their  professional  position  with  regard  to 
employers,  architects,  and  builders,  and  then  to 
offer  a few  remarks  on  oertain  matters  of  detail. 

The  measurer  is  with  us  a pablic  official,  and 
probably  the  only  professional  man  who,  though 
without  salary  or  specific  duties,  holds  his 
appointment  from  the  local  authority.  Hie,  in 
fact,  is  a public  appointment,  Bhared  by  an 
indefinite  number  of  fellow  officials.  An 
aspirant  to  the  dignity  makes  application  to 
the  authorities,  who  then  remit  to  two  sur- 
veyors of  good  repute  to  examine  him  as  to 
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proficiency  in  the  craft,  and  on  their  favourable 
report,  he  enters  into  a regular  bond  under 
penalty,  to  act  honestly  and  fairly  in  all  ques- 
tions entrusted  to  him,  and,  having  further 
taken  the  oath  to  bo  faithful  in  due  form 
before  the  magistrate,  he  thus  becomes  an 
ordained  surveyor,  or,  in  more  homely  phrase, 
a “ sworn  measurer.” 

The  various  points  in  the  measurer’s  profes- 
sional relations,  in  connexion  with  such  works 
he  is  employed  on,  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  : — 

He  is  appointed  on  behalf  of,  if  not  by,  the 
■employer. 

For  general  integrity,  he  is  responsible  to  the 
public  authority ; in  other  respects,  he  is  pro- 
perly responsible  to  the  employer. 

He  is,  or  should  be,  furnished  by  the  archi- 
tect with  full  documentary  information  suffi- 
■cient  to  enable  him  to  prepare  schedules  of 
the  quantities  of  materials  and  work  of  the 
various  kinds  intended  in  the  proposed 
building. 

The  fees  for  measuring  and  lithographing 
are  added  as  special  items  at  the  end  of  the 
schedule,  and  included  in  the  builder’s  estimate, 
and  are  usually  payable  from  his  first  instal- 
ment. 

The  usual  fee  is  one  per  cent,  on  the  estimate, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  lithographing  schedules. 

The  accuracy  of  the  measurements  is  not 
guaranteed. 

The  builder  is  required  immediately  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  estimate  to  furnish  the  arohi- 
teot  with  the  priced  schedule  for  the  purpose  of 
pricing  extras  and  deductions,  if  any  should 
occur.  The  amount  of  these  is  ascertained  and 
certified  by  the  measurer,  who  usually  also 
applies  the  prices,  and  extends  the  account, 
charging  along  with  it,  in  a separate  item,  his 
own  remuneration  for  this  additional  work, 
according  to  the  trouble  involved,  and  receiving 
it  afterwards  from  the  builder. 

Total  remeasurement  of  the  work  as  executed 
is  oniy  resorted  to  in  oases  of  extensive  devia- 
tion from  the  contract  plans. 

Some  architects,  either  under  their  own  hand, 
or  by  employing  qualified  surveyors  in  their 
offices,  prepare  their  schedules  for  their  own 
works,  but  this  system  is  not  generally  viewed 
with  favour,  nor  extensively  practised. 

Proceeding  now  to  refer  somewhat  more  in 
detail  to  certain  of  these  points,  I would 
remark : — 

Firstly,  with  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  the  measurer : Though  in  most  cases 
be  is  appointed  by  the  architect,  it  is  under- 
stood to  be  on  behalf  of  the  employer,  who 
otherwise  may,  if  he  think  proper,  exercise  his 
prerogative,  and  himself  nominate  the  measurer; 
but  the  nature  of  the  measurer’s  duties  is 
generally  so  little  understood  by  employers,  that 
in  most  cases  the  choice  is  left  to  the  architect. 
It  is  quite  unusual,  in  general  practico,  for  the 
builder  to  have  any  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
the  measurer;  indeed,  the  idea  of  anything  like 
a meetiug  of  intending  estimators  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  locality,  the  tendenoy  being 
rather  to  keep  the  names  of  competitors  a pro- 
found secret  from  the  others,  for  the  purposes 
not  only  of  preventing  collusion  among  them, 
but  also  of  securing  the  measurer’s  independ- 
ence, and  freedom  from  risk  of  undue  inter- 
ference; and,  in  the  course  of  an  experience 
extending  over  a good  many  years,  I remember 
of  only  one  case,  and  for  it  there  were  special 
reasons,  in  which  the  intending  estimators  were 
invited  to  meet  and  appoint  the  measurer. 

Notwithstanding  this  non-partioipation  of  the 
builder  in  the  appointing,  it  used  to  be  con- 
tended that  the  measurer  is  the  builder’s  ser- 
vant, and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this  view 
has  originated.  The  principle,  indeed,  is  still 
acted  on  in  contracts  taken  by  H.M.  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests, — no  mean  autho- 
rity, but  in  all  other  ordinary  practice  it  has 
become  nearly,  if  not  quite  obsolete,  and,  though 
the  fees  are  paid  by  the  builder,  it  is  only  the 
very  ignorant  who  do  not  know  that  he  first 
receives  them  from  the  employer. 

Responsibility. — As  regards  responsibility  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  schedules,  it  used  formerly 
to  be  provided  in  the  specification  that  con- 
tractors would  be  held  to  have  satisfied  them- 
selves as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements, 
and  that  no  after-claims  on  acoount  of  errors  in 
the  schedules  should  be  entertained.  This  was, 
of  course,  with  the  intention  of  divesting  the 
employer  of  responsibility,  and  the  builder  had 
thus  to  choose  between  running  the  risk  of  the 
schedule  being  incorrect,  or  incurring  the  ex- 


pense of  a second  measurement  to  check  the 
first.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  builders 
preferred  to  run  the  risk,  and  take  their 
chance  of  over- measurements  to  counterbalance 
omissions ; but  as  omissions  somehow  usually 
impress  themselves  on  the  builder’s  observation 
as  the  work  goes  on  in  a way  which  over-mea- 
surements entirely  fail  to  do,  it  not  unfrequently 
came  to  be  that  the  builder  declined  to  abide  by 
such  provisions,  and  the  Court  when  called  on  to 
interfere  decided  that  the  builder  could  not 
reasonably  be  held  responsible  for  inaccuracies 
in  the  measurer’s  work.  The  measurer  not 
being  responsible,  except  with  his  professional 
credit,  the  risk  thus  devolves  on  the  employer, 
who,  of  course,  is  entitled  on  the  other  hand  to 
a deduction  in  respect  of  over  measurements, 
provided  these  are  duly  seen  to  on  his  behalf. 
The  risk  must  lie  somewhere,  and  it  is  considered 
with  us  that,  on  the  whole,  the  fairest  course  is 
to  let  it  lie  with  the  employer,  and  that  the 
system  of  paying  the  measurer  a larger  fee  in 
respeot  of  his  taking  the  risk  is  open  to  very 
serious  objections.  This  rule,  however,  is  not  so 
binding  but  that  a measurer  may,  if  he  thinks 
proper,  voluntarily  make  good  the  defects  of  his 
work,  and  a case  occurs  to  my  recollection  in 
whioh  a firm  of  measurers  having  discovered  a 
serious  under-measurement  in  tbeir  schedules 
after  the  contract  was  taken,  of  their  own 
accord  paid  for  the  deficiency.  It  may  be  left 
to  the  moralist  to  say  how  far  they  were  right 
in  theabstraot,  but  pecuniary  self-immolation  is 
in  our  northern  climate  a plant  of  such  rare 
growth,  and  has  such  a strong  flavour  of  virtue, 
that  ordinary  criticism  is  disarmed  in  its 
presence.  Such  occurrences  are,  however, 
not  common,  and  I record  this  case  rather 
for  example  than  for  precept. 

Some  of  our  measurers  take  care  to  add  to 
their  schedules  a note  that  the  quantities  are 
not  guaranteed ; others  annex  the  mystical 
letters  “ E.  E.,”  which  being  interpreted  mean 
“Errors  Excepted,  or  even  more  astutely, 
“ E.  & 0.  E ,” — errors  and  omissions  excepted  ; 
but  these  precautions  are  of  no  avail  in  devolving 
liability  on  the  builder ; and  even  where  they 
are  not  taken,  the  builder  is  no  longer,  as  a rule, 
held  liable  for  the  accuracy  of  a document  he 
has  had  no  hand  in  preparing,  or  even  ordering, 
while  I am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the 
measurer  has  been  found  liable  in  law  for  defects 
in  his  measurement.  Of  course,  where  gross 
carelessness  or  intentional  untruthfulness  could 
be  demonstrated,  the  case  would  be  different ; 
but,  as  a rule,  the  measurer  is  responsible  for 
his  errors  to  the  employer,  but  that  only  with 
his  good  name. 

Passing  on  to  consider  the  assistance  given  to 
the  measurer  by  the  architect,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  where  proper  drawings  and 
specifications  are  supplied,  the  measurer  oan 
prepare  his  schedules  with  little  or  no  further 
reference  to  the  architect. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  a growing  dis- 
like on  the  part  of  some  of  our  architects  for 
specification  writing.  Some  prefer  to  give 
detail  drawings  with  copious  notes  and  only  a 
general  specification.  There  can  be  no  objection 
to  this,  provided  the  information  given  to  the 
surveyor  be  adequately  placed  on  record. 

Others,  whether  from  want  of  time,  or  some 
less  excusable  cause,  take  the  free-and-easy 
plan  of  giving  the  measurer  only  general  draw- 
ings, or,  it  may  be,  mere  rough  sketches,  and 
perhaps  a few  verbal  explanations,  leaving  him 
for  the  rest  to  his  own  resources  ; but  they 
usually  forget  to  deduct  from  their  own  fee3, 
and  hand  over  to  the  measurer,  the  just  propor- 
tion thereof  pertaining  to  the  work  they  thus 
devolve  on  him.  I have  heard  complaints  by 
several  measurers  on  this  subject,  and  the  habit 
appears  to  me  most  irregular  and  even  unfair, 
and  looks  very  like  an  unwarrantable  advantage 
taken  of  the  measurer’s  position,  the  possibility 
of  which  it  should  be  one  of  the  aims  of  a well- 
established  system  to  preclude. 

Well-matured  plans  and  specifications  are 
indispensable  in  some  form  or  other  for  an  accu- 
rate estimate,  as  well  as  for  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  and  are  clearly  part  of  the 
architect’s  duty,  that  of  the  measurer  being  to 
supply  information  to  estimators  of  the  quanti- 
ties and  description  of  materials  and  work 
required,  as  set  forth  in  the  architect’s  plans 
and  specification.  If,  however,  it  is  found  that 
an  experienced  measurer  can  make  hi3  schedules 
answer  for  the  specification  with  less  trouble 
than  it  takes  the  architect  to  prepare  one  in  the 
old  way,  by  all  means  let  it  be  so,  but  let  the 
remuneration  be  regulated  accordingly.  Other- 


wise, let  such  architects  say  openly  that  they 
value  their  own  services  at  a higher  rate  than 
that  fixed  by  the  Institute. 

With  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  measure- 
ments to  the  contract,  at  no  very  remote  date  it 
was  the  rule  expressly  to  exclude  them,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  valuing  extras  and  deductions, 
and  make  the  contract  otherwise  refer  to  the 
plans  and  specification  only.  The  first  general 
condition  of  contract  in  the  Edinburgh  rules  as 
to  the  measurement  of  masons’  work, — which 
are  favourably  noticed  by  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher 
in  his  book  on  Quantities, — is,  however,  aimed 
directly  at  this  view,  and  provides  that  the 
contract  is  to  be  based  on  the  schedule  ; and  it 
is  now  usual  for  contractors  expressly  to  limit 
their  offers  to  the  extent  of  the  schedule  of 
measurement.  Of  course,  where  the  schedule 
i3  also  the  specification,  this  limitation  cannot, 
with  any  show  of  reason,  be  denied ; but  even 
where  a separate  specification  is  provided,  there 
seems  no  good  reason  why  the  schedules  of 
measurement  should  not  also  be  embodied  in 
the  contract,  especially  where  the  principle  of 
holding  the  builder  liable  for  inaccuracy  in  the 
measurements  is  no  longer  maintained. 

On  the  Subject  of  Remuneration. — One  per 
cent,  must  sound  to  those  accustomed  to  a higher 
rate  rather  bare  remuneration,  even  where,  as 
with  our  measurers,  the  quantities  are  not  gua- 
ranteed ; and  between  growing  demands  by  the 
builders  for  detailed  information,  and  such  ex- 
actions, by  certain  arohiteots,  as  those  before 
referred  to,  there  are  indications  of  a feeling  of 
discontent  with  the  old  rate,  further  fostered,  no 
doubt,  by  rumours  of  considerably  higher  rates 
paid  in  some  other  places,  even  though  those 
higher  rates  do  embrace  liability  for  errors. 
For  additional  work  there  should,  in  fairness,  be 
additional  pay,  and  if,  as  I believe,  the  fuller 
analysis  demanded  by  the  builders  tends  to  the 
I employer  getting  his  work  more  nearly  at  cost 
price,  an  increase  of  remuneration  on  this  ground 
Bhould  be  willingly  accorded.  But  care  should  bo 
taken  to  distinguish  between  work  arising  out  of 
newexigenciesof  trade,  and  such asmaybe simply 
demitted  by  the  architect.  A well-considered 
system  for  general  adoption,  such  as  it  is  the 
object  of  this  Conference  to  establish,  would,  no 
doubt,  greatly  tend  to  the  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  such  questions.  On  the  whole,  our 
system  of  measuring  has  hitherto  been  found  to 
work  well,  our  measurers  being,  as  a rule,  re- 
garded with  confidence  both  by  architects  and 
builders,  and  by  such  employers  as  know  any- 
thing about  them, — and  that  no  less  with  respect 
to  general  accuracy  than  to  upright  dealing 
between  parties.  Though  the  practice  of  ordi- 
nation by  the  publio  authorities  may  appear 
somewhat  antiquated,  I believe  it  has  a salutary 
effect  both  on  the  measurer  and  on  his  employers. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  room  for  improvement, 
and  the  establishment  of  more  definite  princi- 
ples for  general  guidance  could  not  fail  to  have 
a beneficial  effect.  The  absurd  system  of  in- 
cluding the  measurer’s  fee  with  the  builder’s 
estimate  is  quite  unworthy  of  any  liberal  profes- 
sion. Employers  should  be  frankly  informed 
that  where  foreknowledge  and  limitation  of  cost 
are  of  importance,  the  measurer’s  assistance  is 
indispensable,  and  his  charges  should  be  ren- 
dered in  a separate  account.  The  mere  mode 
of  paying  fees  may  seem  a trivial  matter,  and  it 
may  be  said  to  be  of  little  importance  whether 
employers  understand  about  it  or  not,  provided 
they  are  not  made  to  pay  more  than  they  ought. 
But  even  allowing  that  hitheito  no  serious  abuse 
has  resulted,  the  practioe  is  inconsistent  with 
sound  principles ; and  indications  are  not 
wanting  in  some  quarters  of  an  inclination 
to  take  advantage  of  the  comparative  secu- 
rity from  observation  to  be  found  in  the 
mazes  of  a schedule  of  quantities  to  slip 
in  items  which  properly  form  no  part  of 
the  builder’s  contract  price  ; and  I cannot  re- 
frain from  taking  notice  here  of  a paragraph 
which  appeared  a few  months  ago  as  to  a 
firm  of  measurers  of  good  standing  in  Edin- 
burgh having  introduced  into  their  schedules 
large  items  for  copies  of  drawings  furnished 
to  the  contractors  and  for  services  con- 
nected with  the  Clerk  of  Works  department. 
Such  practices,  I take  leave  to  say,  are  a 
complete  innovation  in  Edinburgh,  and,  even 
if  done  with  the  employers’  full  knowledge,  are 
unsound  in  principle,  and  fitted  to  lead  to  serious 
abuses.  If  done  without  the  employers’  know- 
ledge, I refrain  from  giving  them  their  proper 
name. 

It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  in  the  par- 
ticular case  referred  to,  satisfactory  explanations 
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might  be  given.  I do  not  know,  and  therefore 
cast  no  imputation  farther  than  to  say  that  the 
thing  does  not  look  well. 

Aesumiog,  however,  that  it  is  the  object  of 
each  conferences  as  this,  not  only  to  see  that 
professional  services  are  fairly  allocated  and 
adequately  remunerated;  but  that  every  reason- 
able means  are  taken  to  eliminate  practices  and 
principles  which  may  lead  to  unjust  dealing, 
even  though  it  could  be  shown  that  they  have 
not  hitherto  resulted  in  that  way,  I oonclude  by 
wishing  all  success  to  the  labours  of  the  Con- 
ference. 

MR.  ROBERT  SCOTT’S  PAPER. 

Mr.  Robert  Scott,  of  Glasgow,  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper : — 

The  mode  of  dealing  with  quantities  in  Glas- 
gc  w and  the  West  of  Scotland  may,  in  contradie- 
tinction  to  all  others,  be  denominated  the  “ after- 
measurement system.” 

The  surveyor  or  measurer,  as  he  is  locally 
designated,  is  usually  employed  by  the  architect 
on  behalf  of  the  proprietor  or  building-owner,  as 
parties  proposing  to  build  for  the  first  time  are 
not  always  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
profession  as  that  of  measurer  until  informed  of 
it  by  their  architect,  although  it  would  seem 
that  in  reoent  years  the  general  public  must 
have  been  greatly  enlightened  in  this  respect,  as 
not  a few  os  see  have  ocourred  where  the 
appointment  of  measurer  has  taken  place  before 
that  of  the  architect. 

The  prevailing  mode  of  procedure  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

The  architect  having  prepa-ed  his  general  and 
detail  drawings,  puts  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
measurer,  along  with  a complete  specificaticn  of 
the  several  works,  or,  failing  such  specification, 
with  such  notes  and  verbal  explanations  as  are 
necessary  for  enabling  the  measurer  to  interpret 
the  drawings  oorrectly,  take  out  the  quantities 
of  and  specify  minutely  the  materials  and  labour 
required  for  the  execution  and  completion  of  the 
building  according  to  the  drawings. 

Ia  the  event  of  there  being  no  detailed  speci- 
cation  prepared  by  the  architect, — and  such  is  fre- 
quently the  case, — the  specification  of  materials 
and  labour,  and  the  conditions  of  contract,  are 
either  embodied  in  or  appended  to  the 
“Schedule”  or  “Bill  of  Quantities.”  With 
reference  to  the  measurement  of  the  work  after 
ite  execution,  the  conditions  of  oontraot  usually 
contain  ihs  following  or  some  similar  clause, 
viz.  : — “ The  work  will  be  measured  when 
finished,  and,  whether  more  or  less  than  now 
estimated,  will  be  valued  by  the  rates  contained 
in  this  schedule  or  by  others  in  strict  accordance 
therewith,  and  in  proportion  to  the  sum  in  ‘ Letter 
of  Offer.’  ” 

The  “ Tender  ” or  “ Letter  of  Offer  ” is  affixed 
to  the  “ Bill  of  Quantities,”  and  is  in  the  follow- 
ing, or  similar,  terms  : — “ hereby  offer  to 

execute  the work  of  building  proposed  to 

be  erected , according  to  plans  thereof  by 

, architect,  now  shown,  in  conformity  with 

and  to  the  extent  of  the  annexed  schedule,  for 
the  sum  of 

The  acceptance  of  this  offer  by  the  architect 
on  behalf  of  the  building-owner,  in  writing, 
usually  constitutes  the  6ole  contraot,  as  it  is  only 
in  rare  instances  that  a legal  and  formal  deed  of 
contract  is  entered  into  by  the  contracting 
parties. 

In  making  the  after- measurement  of  the  work, 
the  measurer  visits  the  building  and  takes  his 
dimensions  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for 
obtaining  access  to  and  the  proper  examination 
of  the  work,  and  thereafter  prepares  the  final 
measurements,  all  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  spirit  of  the  schedule,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  contraot. 

The  measurer  having  completed  the  fiual 
measurement,  it  is  handed  to  the  contractor, 
who  renders  it  to  the  architect  by  whom  it  is 
examined  and,  if  found  satisfactory,  the  archi- 
tect grants  a certificate  for  the  balance  found 
due  after  deducting  the  total  amount  of  certifi- 
cates previously  granted. 

In  bringing  this  system  under  the  notice  of 
this  conference  of  professional  and  practical 
gentlemen,  I cannot  hope  that  it  shall  receive 
consideration  at  your  hands  unless  it  can  be 
Bhown  that  it  is  equitable,  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  building  contracts,  and  conducive  to 
amicable  sett’ements. 

This  system  of  after-measurement  is  certainly 
the  most  equitable  that  could  be  adopted,  as 
under  it  the  building-owner  pays  exactly  for 
what  he  receives,  neither  more  nor  less,  and  the 
contractor  gets  payment  for  every  iota  of  work 


which  he  executes  and  which  he  can  reasonably 
claim  ; and  it  is  no  advantage  for  the  contractor 
to  scrimp  the  work,  as  any  BaviDg  that  may  be 
effected  by  so  acting  does  not  add  to  his  profit, 
as  might  be  the  case  under  a lump-sum  con- 
tract ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contractor 
runs  no  risk  of  being  required  to  perform  any 
work  without  due  remuneration. 

In  lump-sum  contracts,  where  the  tender  has 
been  made  on  a schedule  prepared  by  a measurer, 
the  contractor  is  the  only  party  in  a position  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  quantities  as  measured 
from  the  drawings,  the  ordering  of  the  material 
for  the  work  being  an  unquestionable  test ; and 
it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  he  will  detect 
omissions  and  insufficient  quantities  more  readily 
than  excess  in  quantities,  as  it  is  only  the  former 
that  ooncern  him. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  it  was  only  this 
week  that  I had  a visit  from  a contractor  for 
plaster  work,  who  does  a large  business  under 
lump-sum  contracts,  and  on  my  inquiry  as  to 
how  he  got  on  with  such  oontractp,  he  replied 
that  they  were  very  unsatisfactory  ; it  was  in- 
variably one  of  the  conditions  in  the  schedule 
that  he  had  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  quantities,  whioh  it  was  generally  im- 
possible to  do,  previously  to  his  tendering;  but 
that  he  usually  ordered  one  ton  of  lime  shells 
for  each  hundred  square  yards  or  nine  squares 
of  work,  and  if  this  proportion  of  material  was 
sufficient  for  the  work,  he  considered  the  quan- 
tities stated  in  the  schedule  sufficient,  and  he  had 
often  a quantity  of  material  to  remove  after  he 
was  finished,  although  sometimes  he  required 
more  material,  and  in  that  case  he  believed  him- 
self to  have  been  victimised. 

I have  had  occasion  to  measure  up  the  extras 
on  a lump-sum  contract,  and  my  experience 
was  that,  while  the  contractor  was  very 
punctilious  in  pointing  out  and  claiming  extras, 
it  was  left  for  me  to  discover  in  what  respects 
and  to  what  extent  the  work  specified  and  in- 
cluded in  the  schedule  had  not  been  executed, 
and  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the 
measuring  up  of  the  whole  work  could  have 
been  done  in  about  the  same  time,  and  would 
have  given  more  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

During  this  year  I have  been  employed  to 
measure  up  the  extra  underbuilding  on  a large 
contract  which  is  being  executed  for  a lump 
sum,  and  the  ascertaining  of  the  amount  of 
extras  entails  the  measuring  of  the  whole  work 
as  executed,  and  of  the  contract  drawings,  and 
the  comparison  of  the  one  with  the  other,  which 
simply  makes  double  labour. 

Some  have  objected  to  this  system  Decause 
they  say  it  is  impossible  under  it  for  a building- 
owner  to  count  the  cost  before  he  begins  to 
build.  Well,  it  has  been  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again  in  the  practice  of  Glasgow 
measurers  that  a buildiDg-owner  can  count  the 
cost  before  he  begins  to  build  provided  he 
determines  beforehand  what  he  shall  build  and 
what  it  6hall  be  built  of.  And  it  shall  not  be 
contended  that  an  owner  building  under  a lump- 
sum contract  can  know  exactly  what  he  is  to 
pay  until  the  building  is  completed,  if  he  is 
continually  changing  his  mind  and  making 
alterations  od,  and  possibly  additions  to,  his 
plans. 

From  experience  I can  state  that  in  cases 
where  the  plans  have  been  generady  adhered  to, 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  amount  of  the 
after.measnrements  to  be  within  one  or  two 
per  cent,  of  the  contract  sums.  Of  course,  I 
have  also  had  them  turning  out  much  larger 
in  amount  than  the  contract,  and  very  properly 
so,  because  the  owner  only  discovered  what  he 
would  like  to  have  when  the  work  was  in  process 
of  execution,  and  altered  and  added  to  the  work 
to  suit  his  new  and  enlarged  ideas ; and  in  such 
cases  occurring  under  a lump-sum  contract,  the 
preparation  of  the  bill  for  extras  would  certainly 
be  as  laborious  an  undertaking  as  re-measuriDg 
the  whole  work. 

Besides  enabling  the  building-owner  to  count 
the  cost  before  he  begins  to  build,  the  schedule 
being  generally  prepared  in  such  a form  that 
the  work  appears  therein  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  order  in  which  it  will  be  executed,  serves  as 
a reliable  guide  to  the  architect  in  assessing 
the  value  of  work  executed,  and  to  the  con- 
tractor in  calcu’ating  what  he  is  entitled  to  be 
paid  when  the  work  has  reached  the  several 
stages  at  which  it  has  been  arranged  that  pay- 
ments shall  be  made. 

Further,  this  system  of  after-meaBurement  is 
convenient  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  with  the  erection  of  a build- 
ing, as  the  bills  of  quantities  can  be  prepared 


and  contracts  entered  into  so  soon’as  the  archi-  \ 
tect  has  completed  his  general  drawings  and  j 
decided  generally  on  his  details  ; as  he  can  dur- 
ing  the  progress  of  the  work  study  and  com- 
plete his  details  without  fear  of  being  met  with 
a demand  for  an  extra  if  he  varies  from  a line  j 
by  a hair’s  breadth,  as  both  he  and  the  contractor  | 
know  that  it  will  be  measured  as  executed,  and  | 
charged  accordingly. 

Again,  the  whole  work  being  measured  as  i 
executed,  the  possibility  of  disputes  about  extras  i 
is  reduced  to  a minimum,  as  there  can  be  no  i 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  charged 
as  extra,  the  only  points  to  settle  being  as  to  the  I 

value  to  be  put  upon  work  executed,  and  for  ! 

which  prices  cannot  be  found  iD,  nor  deduced  I 

from,  the  schedule ; and  such  points  likewise  i 

arise  in  connexion  with  bills  of  extras  on  lump-  j 

sum  contracts.  The  customary  method  of  deal- 
ing with  prioes  for  extras  ia  for  the  contractor  I 
to  price  them,  and  his  prioes  are  filled  into  the  I 
measurement  in  red  ink,  to  distinguish  them  i 
from  prices  taken  from  the  contract ; and  they  j 
are  either  passed  or  adjusted  by  the  architect 
when  the  measurement  is  submitted  to  him  for 
examination. 

Out  of  over  1,100  contracts  for  which  I pre- 
pared the  schedules,  I have  had  only  one  in- 
stance in  which  these  prices  were  not  adjusted  | 
between  the  architect  and  contractor,  and  that, 
the  instance  under  a lump-sum  contract  already 
referred  to. 

Having  thus  briefly  endeavoured  to  explain 
and  uphold  this  system  of  after-measurement,  I 
trust  I have  been  able  to  put  it  in  such  a light  i 
as  will  commend  it  to  your  consideration  in  the  i 
discussion  of  this  important  subject  of  “ Quan- 
tities,” and  I am  hopeful  that  in  any  future  con- 
ference on  this  and  'kindred  subjects,  Glasgow 
will  be  represented  by  an  abler  exponent  of  the 
practice  prevailing  there,  and  one  appointed  by 
the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Measurers. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  of  Liverpool,  said  he  had 
had  in  his  time  a great  deal  to  do  with  quanti- 
ties, both  as  a taker-out  of  them  in  the  early 
part  of  his  professional  career,  and,  in  later 
years,  as  the  architect  of  buildings  for  which 
quantities  had  necessarily  to  be  taken  out  by 
others.  He  had  paid  a great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  would  give,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had 
arrived.  The  subject  could  be  looked  upon  from 
two  points  of  view, — Firstly,  What  is  right  in 
principle  ? Secondly,  What  is  practical  ? Look- 
ing  at  the  question,  firstly,  in  the  light  of  right 
and  justice  to  all  parties,  and  assuming  that 
proper  skill  and  care  were  exercised  in 
taking  out  the  quantities,  and  that  there  was 
good  faith  all  round  on  the  part  of  the  parties 
to  the  work,  he  thought  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  question.  What  was  a bill  of 
quantities  ? It  was  simply  an  admeasurement 
taken  before  a building  work  was  done,  just  as 
a measurement  bill  was  a measurement  taken 
after  the  work  was  done.  Now,  if  proper  skill 
were  exercised,  it  ought  to  be  as  easy  to  measure 
a building  before  it  was  erected  as  afterwards, 
and  if  that  were  so,  it  was  difficult  to  see  any 
reason  why  the  quantities  should  not  form  part 
and  parcel  of  the  contract  as  something  whioh 
could  be  relied  upon  by  the  builder  and  the 
building-owner  as  a datum  from  whioh  any 
alterations,  additions,  or  omissions  could  be 
calculated  satisfactorily.  He  could  not  see  how 
any  objection  could  fairly  be  taken  to  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a course.  Objection  to  it  could 
only  arise,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  from  two  causes, 
— firstly,  from  greed,  and  secondly,  from  in- 
capacity and  a wish  to  avoid  responsibility.  He 
had  known  of  cases, — and  the  chairman  in  his 
remarks  had  made  some  reference  to  the  per- 
nioions  practice,  — where  the  architect  had 
shared  the  commission  paid  for  quantities. 
Under  such  circumstances  could  it  be  wondered 
at  that  blunders  should  occur  and  that  mis- 
understandings should  arise  ? These  were  evils 
which  arose  from  greed  and  incompetence  com- 
bined. He  had  no  objection,  under  certain  oircum- 
staDces,  to  the  architect  of  a building, — or  some 
one  in  his  office  in  whom  he  had  perfect  confidence, 
and  who  was  responsible  to  him, — taking  out  the 
quantities  for  his  buildings,  although,  all  things 
considered,  it  was  the  better  course  where  pos- 
sible to  have  the  quantities  taken  out  by  an 
independent  quantity-surveyor.  Still,  it  might 
not  be  a matter  of  much  consequence  by  whom 
the  quantities  were  taken  out  if  they  were 
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acknowledged  and  accepted  by  all  parties  to  the 
contract.  With  regard  to  the  sharp  practice  of 
the  War  Office  in  requiring  builders  to  verify  the 
quantities  npon  which  they  tendered  for  public 
works,  they  might  just  as  reasonably  be  required 
to  take  out  the  quantities  themselves.  Under 
such  a condition  as  that  named  in  the  advertise- 
ment read,  of  what  possible  benefit  could  the 
quantities  be  to  persons  tendering  ? The  impo- 
sition of  such  a condition  Beemed  to  be  a very 
discreditable  way  of  shirking  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  a public  department.  Of  oourse,  the 
quantity-surveyor,  like  any  other  professional 
man,  might  properly  be  expected  to  bring  a fair 
amount  of  capability  to  the  performance  of  his 
work,  but  the  best  of  men  were  not  infallible, 
and  it  was  quite  possible  for  mistakes  to  occur 
even  in  the  work  of  the  most  skilful  and  careful 
men.  He  would  suggest  that  it  might  be  a good 
praotice  to  adopt  if  quantity-surveyors  would 
undertake  to  prepare  quantities  for  buildings  at 
1 or  percent,  under  the  ordinary  conditions, 
i.e.,  “ errors  and  omissions  exoepted,”  exeroising 
all  possible  care  to  ensure,  but  not  guaranteeing, 
the  accuracy  of  the  quantities  ; while  they  might, 
on  the  other  band,  say, — “ Give  us  2£  per  oent., 
and  we  will  guarantee  the  aocuraoy  of  the  quan- 
tities,” the  extra  payment  in  the  shape  of  com- 
mission being,  in  fact,  a sort  of  insurance  pre- 
mium. That  might  seem  to  be  a fanciful 
remedy,  but  it  was  only  suggested  as  one  pos- 
sible means  of  Burmonnting  a difficulty.  With 
regard  to  the  person  who  actually  paid  for  the 
quantities,  he  thought  it  would  be  the  beBt  for 
all  parties  if  the  business  were  conducted  in 
a perfectly  straightforward  and  above-board 
manner.  If  the  employer  or  building-owner 
were  straightforwardly  told  at  the  outset 
that  he  would  have  to  pay  a commission 
for  the  preparation  of  quantities,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  architect’s  commission,  and 
if  the  quantities  were  made  a part  of  the 
contract,  a great  deal  of  misunderstanding  and 
disputation  would  be  Baved,  and,  in  the  event  of 
difficulties  arising,  they  would  be  much  more 
easily  settled  than  was  now  generally  the  case. 
The  practice  of  making  the  quantities  part  of 
the  contract  was  a growing  one  in  Liverpool  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  he  hoped  to  see  its  wider 
adoption.  Under  the  present  system  of  working 
there  was  too  frequently  manifested  a “pull 
devil,  pull  baker”  Bpirit  between  architect  and 
quantity  surveyor,  each  of  whom  sometimes 
tried  to  get  the  better  of  the  other.  There  was 
one  practice  on  the  part  of  architects  which 
could  not  be  too  much  reprehended,  viz., — the 
throwing  of  much  needless  uncertainty  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  det-iils  of  a building  on  to  the 
builder , by  not  delineating  them  on  the  drawings, 
whereby  the  builder  was  unable  to  realise  the 
exact  intention  of  the  architect,  and  therefore 
was  unable  to  calculate  their  oost.  With  regard 
to  the  Glasgow  system  of  re-measuring  work,  it 
was  no  doubt  a very  excellent  plan  to  adopt,  but 
he  (Mr.  Picton)  was  not  sure  whether  it  would 
meet  with  general  acceptance.  He  thought 
employers  might,  in  some  instances,  object  to 
it,  and  would  say,  in  effect,  to  the  architect,— 
“We  expect  yoa,  as  the  architect,  to  inform  us 
at  the  onteet  as  to  the  exact  cost  of  the  build- 
ing.” The  Glasgow  system  was,  however,  a 
very  excellent  one.  On  the  whole,  he  did  not 
think  that  there  was  any  question  of  greater 
importance  at  the  present  time  to  the  archi- 
tectural  world  than  that  of  the  desirability  of 
settling  this  question  of  quantities  on  a right  and 
just  basis.  The  excellent  papers  which  had  been 
read  threw  considerable  light  on  the  subject, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  Conference  would  be 
able  to  arrive  at  or  to  facilitate  a satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Goddard  (Leicester)  said  the  practioe  of 
his  firm  was  to  have  the  quantities  for  tbeir 
works  taken  out  in  their  own  office,  they  being 
responsible  to  the  builders  for  their  accuracy, 
but  charging  a somewhat  higher  commission 
than  1 or  per  cent,  for  them.  It  had  been 
the  practice  for  his  firm  to  take  out  their  own 
quantities  ever  since  it  had  been  necessary  to 
put  up  works  to  competition,  and  they  found 
that,  as  a rule,  clients  did  not  object  to  pay  the 
oost  of  preparing  quantities  when  the  necessity 
for  doing  so  was  explained  to  them.  On  the 
part  of  the  Leicester  Society  of  Architects,  he 
promised  to  give  all  possible  aid  in  the  solution 
of  the  question. 

Mr.  Randall  (Shrewsbury)  said  his  practice 
was  Bimilar  to  that  of  Mr.  Goddard.  He  had 
always  taken  out  his  own  quantities,  and  it  was 
""  ’ ’ architects  should 


necessary  that  provincial 
do 


Professor  Kerr  said  it  struck  him  that  there 
was  a very  marked  contrast  in  principle,  as  well 
as  in  practioe,  between  the  Scotch  mode  of  pro- 
cedure and  that  followed  in  England;  and  he 
must  say  that,  with  all  due  love  for  his  native 
land,  he  did  not  think  that  the  Scotch  method 
could  be  satisfactorily  pursued  in  England.  The 
late  Thomas  Carlyle  had  told  us  that  England 
contained  thirty  millions  of  people,  “ mostly 
fools,”  while  everybody  knew  that  Scotland 
had  a population  of  only  four  millions,  with  very 
few  fools  indeed.  It  Bhould  be  remembered  that 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  two  countries 
were  different,  and  in  view  of  this  fact,  it 
would,  he  thought,  be  unwise  to  suppose  that  in 
England,  with  its  wider  associations  and  more 
varying  circumstances,  we  could  advantageously 
confine  ourselves  to  the  peculiarly  strict  mode 
of  doing  business  which  was  pursued  in  the 
North.  He  did  not  think  that  an  army  of 
“ ordained  surveyors  ” would  be  a success  in 
London.  We  had  hers,  it  was  true,  such  beings 
as  “chartered  accountants,”  but  he  (the  Pro- 
fessor) was  inclined  to  think  they  were  officials 
of  Scotch  importation,  and,  indeed,  animals  of 
the  same  species  as  “ ordained  surveyors.”  The 
praotioal  manner  in  which  Mr.  Picton  had 
handled  the  subject  was  well  worth  emu- 
lation. By  all  means  let  it  be  taken  for  granted 
that  there  was  honesty  all  round ; why 
should  it  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that 
there  was  anything  else  ? He  sincerely 
believed  that  half  of  the  ill-feeling  that 
had  been  engendered  in  reference  to  the  subje  t 
had  arisen  out  of  the  supposition, — entirely 
gratuitous, — that  there  prevailed  on  all  sides  a 
spirit  of  bad  faith.  His  experience  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  reasonableness  of  such  a supposi- 
tion. When  a client  came  into  his  office  and 
wanted  a building  erected,  hs  was  frankjy  told 
that  he  would  have  to  pay,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary  commission  to  the  architect  on  the  cost  of 
the  building,  a commission  to  a surveyor  for 
preparing  the  quantities.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive of  a case  in  which  the  olient  was  unin- 
formed of  the  fact  that  he  would  have  to  pay 
for  quantities.  Supposing,  then,  that  there  was 
honesty  all  round  to  begin  with,  the  architect’s 
function  was,  in  part,  to  Bee  that  suoh  honesty 
was  maintained.  An  architect  might  be  said  to 
be  responsible  to  the  builder  for  the  honesty  of 
the  client,  responsible  to  the  client  for  the 
honesty  of  the  builder,  and,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
he  was  responsible  to  both  for  his  own  honesty. 
Mr.  Young’s  paper,  it  seemed  to  him,  proceeded 
too  muohupon  the  assumption  that  all  quantity- 
surveyors  were  always  honest.  With  all  defer- 
ence, he  did  not  think  there  was  good  ground 
for  so  broad  an  assumption.  He  Baw  one  gen- 
tleman, a quantity- surveyor,  in  that  room, 
against  whose  integrity  not  one  breath  could  be 
whispered ; and  he  saw  another,  and  another, — 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  profession  the  same 
thing  could  be  truly  said  ; but,  at  the  same  time, 
there  were  men  in  the  profession, — as  there 
were  men  in  all  professions, — who  were  not  to 
be  trusted,  and  in  discussing  this  question  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  architect  was 
to  a certain  extent  responsible  to  the  client  for 
the  honesty  of  the  quantity-surveyor. 

Mr.  Riokman  said  he  had  hoped  to  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  further  consideration  of  the 
papers  read  before  speaking  upon  them.  He 
had  been,  as  they  knew,  a measuring-surveyor 
for  a long  period,  and  he  found  the  position  of 
measuring  - surveyors  changing  from  year  to 
year.  At  the  time  these  discussions  on  quanti- 
ties were  commenced,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
at  the  first  Conference  of  Architects,  a certain 
amount  of  information  which  had  been  referred 
to  by  the  Chairman  had  been  gathered,  but 
Bince  then  times  had  changed,  and  with  the 
change  of  times  quantity-surveyors  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  nature  of  their  work,  had 
changed.  With  regard  to  builders,  there  were 
three  classes  of  them  with  whom  architects 
and  quantity-surveyors  had  to  do.  Firstly, 
there  was  a certain  class  of  builders  who  would 
do  their  work  well  for  whatever  price  they  had 
agreed  to  do  it.  There  was  a Becond  and  a very 
large  class  of  builders  who  woald  do  their  work 
well  or  indifferently  according  to  whether  they 
were  well  or  ill  paid  for  it ; and  there  was  a 
third  class  of  builders  who  could  not  do  their 
work  well  however  they  were  paid.  Where 
the  architect,  builder,  and  surveyor  did  their 
work  properly,  matters  would  go  on  smoothly, 
especially  where  the  quantities  were  part  of  the 
contract.  Casual  errors  would  be  easily 
detected  and  adjusted  in  the  settlement  of  the 


accounts,  and  architects,  surveyors,  and  builders 
would  stand  better  as  business  men  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public. 

Mr.  Geo.  Fowler  Jones  (of  York)  said  that  at 
the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  very  much 
opposed  to  having  anything  to  do  with  quan- 
tities; but  he  soon  found  that  it  was  necessary 
iu  the  country,  in  order  to  get  anything  like 
proper  estimates,  to  provide  quantities.  Having 
been  brought  up  in  a London  office,  he  pro- 
cured from  London  a quantity-surveyor,  who 
prepared  the  quantities  for  works  submitted  to 
competition,  but  the  experiment  did  not  answer, 
for  the  local  builders  did  not  know  the  surveyor, 
and  therefore  would  not  trust  him.  When  he 
first  set  up  practice  in  York  it  was  very  difficult 
to  get  a whole  tender  for  a building,  the  custom 
being  to  procure  separate  tenders  for  the  diffe- 
rent trades.  He  had  tried  the  Scotch  method 
of  getting  out  approximate  quantities,  so  as  to 
get  at  an  approximate  estimate  of  coBt,  measur- 
ing up  the  works  when  completed.  That  method 
saved  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  matter  of 
settling  for  omissions,  alterations,  or  additions; 
but  there  was  the  objection  to  it  that  the  em- 
ployer did  not  and  could  not  know  at  the  outset 
exactly  what  his  building  would  oo&t.  After  a 
time  he  adopted  the  plan  of  having  the  quantities 
prepared  by  a surveyor  in  his  (Mr.  Fowler 
Jones’s)  own  office,  and  under  his  own  super- 
intendence. He  had  always  told  his  clients.that 
there  would  be  an  extra  charge  for  quantities, 
and  they  had  always  paid  it.  He  had  carried 
out  that  method  of  practice  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  had  found  it  to  work  fairly  well.  He 
agreed  in  thinking  that,  as  a rule,  the  quantities 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  contract,  together 
with  the  drawings  and  specification. 

Mr.  Francis  Turner,  barrister-at-law,  said  he 
would  have  preferred  to  postpone  his  remarks 
on  the  subject  until  a later  period  of  the  Con- 
ference, but  he  was  not  quite  sure  he  should  be 
able  to  be  present.  With  regard  to  the  quantity- 
surveyor’s  position  and  the  work  which  he  had 
to  do,  it  was  quite  true  that  the  recognised  legal 
position  of  the  quantity-surveyor  started  from 
the  case  which  Mr.  Yonng  had  described  as 
“ the  quantity-surveyor’s  sheet-anohor,”  in 
which  case  the  quantity-surveyor  established 
the  liability  of  the  building  owner  to  pay  him 
for  work  which  he  had  done.  It  might  seem 
rather  startling  that  an  aotion  was  necessary 
to  establish  such  liability,  for  if  the  building 
owner  desired  to  be  correctly  informed  of  the 
cost  of  the  work,  and  with  that  view  caused  to 
be  employed  a quantity-surveyor,  the  presump- 
tion would  rather  be  that  the  building-owner 
and  not  the  builder  washable  to  pay  him.  That 
case  was,  he  thought,  decided  in  1833,  but  be- 
fore  that  the  custom  as  now  established  and 
recognised  by  that  particular  case,  must  have 
grown  up,  and  the  quantity-surveyor  must  have 
looked  to  the  builder  as  the  person  from  whom, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  was  to  receive 
his  remuneration,  and  from  whom  he  did  receive 
his  remuneration  whenever  a contraot  was 
entered  into.  The  circumstances  under  which 
that  case  came  into  court  were  that  before  a 
contract  had  been  entered  into,  but  after  the 
bill  of  quantities  had  been  prepared,  the  build- 
ing-owner changed  his  mind.  The  decision  in 
that  case  had  been  pretty  freely  acted  upon, 
and  not  long  ago,  in  a case  tried  at  Guildhall,  a 
building-owner  who  was  sued  by  a quantity- 
Burveyor  professed  to  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
custom  of  preparing  quantities  for  a building. 
The  judge  and  jury  were  against  him,  however. 
The  case  to  which  reference  had  been  made 
had  had  some  unexpected  results  upon  the 
position  of  the  different  parties  interested  in 
building  operations,  because,  from  the  fact  that 
when  a contract  had  been  entered  into  the  builder 
was  the  person  who  had  to  pay  the  qnautity- 
surveyor,  it  seemed  to  follow  logically  that  the 
builder  was  the  only  person  who  could  complain  of 
the  quantity-surveyor  not  doing  his  work.  He  did 
not  think  that  many  professional  men  would 
like  to  work  under  such  liability  to  serious  con- 
sequences at  the  hands  of  people  upon  whom,  to 
a certain  extent,  they  were  dependent.  The 
position  of  a quantity-surveyor  did  Beem  to  be, 
in  some  respects,  open  to  grave  objection, 
especially  when  he  happened  to  be  the  architect 
of  the  building  for  which  he  prepared  the  quan- 
tities. He  (Mr.  Turner)  had  so  frequently  had 
the  pleasure  of  coming  into  contact  with  mem- 
bers of  the  architectural  profession,  and  had  in- 
variably had  so  much  reason  to  admire  their 
rectitude  and  ability,  that,  in  adverting  to  the 
objections  to  the  relations  which  sometimes  sub- 
sisted between  architects,  quuntity-surveyors, 
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and  buildera,  he  should  not  be  misunderstood  | British  architects  into  accord,  and  would  give 
as  making  any  imputation  upon  the  body  of  the  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  some  prac- 
members  of  the  profession.  The  architect  f;"nl  ’’F  nn  fchosfi  r,01nta  the  meeting- 

who  acted  as  quantity-surveyor  to  his  own 


buildings,  and  who  was  paid  by  the 
builder  for  preparing  the  quantities,  laid  him- 
self open  to  the  chance  of  being  sus- 
pected of  not  being  altogether  impartial  in  his 
judicial  decisions  as  between  builder  and 
building-owner.  It  seemed  to  be  a hard  thing 
to  say  that  an  architect  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  take  out  quantities,  seeing  that,  in  the 
architectural,  as  in  the  legal,  profession,  the 
early  years  of  practice  were  the  most  difficult 
to  tide  over,  but  the  expediency  of  separating 
the  two  professions  of  quantity-surveyor  and 
architect  was  well  worthy  of  consideration.  With 
regard  to  Professor  Kerr’s  observations,  he  was 
somewhat  at  a loss  to  understand  them.  If 
England  were  such  a benighted  nation  as  was 
stated  by  Carlyle,  it  was  really  very  kind  of  so 
many  of  their  Sootch  friends  to  come  and  dwell 
amongst  them.  Notwithstanding,  he  did  think 
that  the  practice  which  prevailed  in  Scotland  of 
making  the  quantities  part  of  the  contract  was 
the  simplest  and  fairest  to  all  parties.  It  gave 
to  the  builder  payment  for  all  that  he  did, — it 
bound  the  building  owner  only  to  pay  for  what 
was  done,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  involve  any 
reflection  upon  the  architect,  nor  place  any 
temptation  upon  the  quantity-surveyor  to  be 
loose  in  his  dealings.  The  only  real  objection  (and 
he  was  sorry  to  say  it  was  a very  serious  one) 
to  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  making  the 
quantities  part  of  the  oon tract  was  that  it  would 
very  much  diminish  the  frequency  with  which 
building  disputes  arose.  It  was  most  painful  to 
him  (Hr.  Turner)  as  a lawyer  to  hear  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Glasgow,  say  that  out  of  1,100  con- 
tracts in  which  that  gentleman  had  been  con- 


tioal  result,  if  on  both  those  points  the  meeting 
could  arrive  at  some  agreement.  Such  an  ex- 
pression of  agreement  would  be  an  important 
step  towards  a further  measure  of  reform.  He 
thought  that  in  all  cases  the  surveyor  should  be 
employed  by  the  architect  acting  as  the  agent 
of  the  employer;  that  he  should  act  for  the 
employer,  and  be  responsible  to  and  paid  by 
the  employer ; and  that  the  bills  of  quantities 
should  most  decidedly  form  the  basis  of  the 
contract. 

Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  in  moving  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  the  papers,  said  he 
thought  their  contributions  would  prove  to  be  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  had  great  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  motion,  for  the  papers  were  of 
great  interest,  and  afforded  important  matter 
for  discussion. 

The  Chairman  put  the  motion,  which  was,  of 
course,  agreed  to,  and  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Conference  was  thus  concluded. 

In  the  evening  many  of  the  gentlemen  attend- 
ing the  Conference  were  present  at  the  Institute 
Dinner  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  whioh  we 
report  on  another  page. 


The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  quantities 
was  resumed  at  the  third  Conference  meeting, 
held  on  Tuesday  morning,  when  Mr.  Cates  again 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Medland  Taylor,  president  of  the  Man- 
chester Society  of  Architects,  read  a paper 
on  “ The  importance,  and  advantage  to  the 
client,  of  quantities  and  measuring  of  works 
being  done  by  the  architect  of  the  works,  or 


cerned,  there  was  only  one  case  in  which  the  under  hw  immediate  superintendence.  This 
lawyers  had  to  be  called  to  settle  difference?.  PaP0r>  althouSh  1Q  tfc7Pe.  are  compelled  at 
Mr.  George  Stanley  Bird,  President  of  the  the  laafc  moment  to  hold  oyer  until  next  week, 
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National  Association  of  Master  Builders,  said  | ‘“geta  with  some  extracts  read  by  Mr.  Mac- 
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the  question  of  making  the  quantities  part  of  I AuderT8?n  fro”  a PaPer  b?  Mr‘  Edward 
the  contract  was  a matter  that  had  exercised  j Hughes,  of  Liverpool. 


the  minds  of  the  master  builders  for  a very  loni^ 
time,  and  he  need  not  say  that  it  was  a matter 
of  vital  importance  to  them.  The  master  builders, 
he  might  say,  had  now  arrived  at  a form  of  con- 
tract which  was  very  nearly  like  that  which  was 
agreed  upon  between  them  and  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  some  years  ago,  the  ; 
only  difference  being  that  in  the  new  form  of 
contract,  the  bills  of  quantities  were  made  a 
part  of  the  contract.  He  spoke  from  experience 
when  he  said  that  in  the  provinces,  where  there 
were  no  professed  quantity-surveyors,  builders 
were  very  frequently  obliged  to  accept  quan- 
tities which,  to  say  the  least,  were  curiosities. 
He  might  add  that  only  last  week,  at  a meeting 
of  the  London  Association  of  Master  Builders, 
the  question  came  before  them  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  quantity-surveyors  in  the  case  of 
works  of  any  magnitude.  He  believed  that  the 
Institute  would  be  in  due  course  officially  invited 
to  take  cognisance  of  this  question.  He  sug- 
gested that  a conference  might  be  held  of  archi- 
tects, surveyors,  and  builders,  with  the  view  of 
coming  to  some  fair  and  just  arrangement  of 
the  questions  which  he  had  referred  to. 

Mr.  John  Honey  man  (Glasgow)  said  he,  like 
Mr.  Turner,  had  been  unable  to  understand  Pro- 
fessor Kerr’s  objections  to  the  Scotch  method  as 
being  far  too  good  for  adoption  in  this  country. 
He  could  only  say  that  the  Scotch  architects 
were  guided  by  two  principles  which  seemed  to 
meet  with  considerable  acceptance  in  England, 
and  which  probably  might  form  the  basis  of  a 
substantial  agreement  which  might  lead  to  some 
uniformity  of  practice  throughout  the  country. 
The  first  was  the  principle  that  the  building- 
owner  should  really  be  the  employer  of  the 
surveyor,  and  pay  the  surveyor.  That  was  a 
principle  whioh  was  fully  recognised  in  Scotland. 
The  other  principle  was  that  the  bills  of  quan- 
tities should  be  the  basis  of  the  contract.  That 
was  a principle  which  was  folly  recognised  and 
acted  upon  in  Scotland.  If  these  two  principles 
were  generally  recognised,  he  could  not  but 
think  that  they  would  lead  to  further  reforms. 
The  benefits  of  adhesion  to  those  principles 
were  undeniable.  One  substantial  result  of 
their  adoption  in  Glasgow  was  that  practically 
no  law  cases  connected  with  building  contracts 
ever  occurred,  as  had  already  been  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Scott.  In  his  (Mr.  Honey  man’s)  own 
practice,  extending  over  a quarter  of  a century, 
he  had  not  had  a single  law  case  arising  out  of 
any  contract  with  which  he  had  had  anything 
to  do.  He  thought  it  would  help  to  bring 


In  the  disenssion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Randall  (Shrewsbury)  said  he  fully 
approved  of  Mr.  Medland  Taylor’s  paper  as  far 
as  it  went.  When  he  was  an  articled  pupil  they 
were  accustomed,  as  architects  and  surveyors, 
to  take  out  their  quantities  in  the  office,  and  all 
the  pupils  were  as  thoroughly  instructed  in 
quantities  and  measuring  as  they  were  in 
drawing  and  other  more  strictly  architectural 
work.  For  several  years  of  his  pupilage  he 
acted  as  managing  clerk  to  a Loudon  firm. 
In  those  days  quantity- surveyors  were  very 
few  and  far  between.  There  were  not  more 
than  half  a dozen  of  them,  of  whom  he  recol- 
lected such  men  as  Hunt,  Tyerman,  Corde- 
roy,  and  others.  In  his  younger  days  he  had 
taken  out  quantities  against  those  men.  Quan- 
tities were  then  taken  out  by  the  architect,  or 
under  his  direction,  and  supplied  to  the  builder. 
In  course  of  years,  ciroumstances  took  him  to 
Shrewsbury;  he  there  found  that  the  practice  of 
a provincial  architect  wa3  very  different  to  that 
of  a London  architect.  After  some  years  he 
managed,  by  much  exertion,  to  bring  together  a 
moderate  practice,  but  he  found  it  an  essential 
condition  of  pursuing  that  practice  that  he 
should  take  out  his  own  quantities.  His  prac- 
tice had  been  to  do  so  for  many  years  past,  and, 
indeed,  so  long  as  he  could  afford  to  work  at  his 
profession  he  should  take  out  his  own  quantities, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Institute  would  do 
nothing  to  debar  him,  as  a Fellow,  from  continu- 
ing the  practice.  If  any  restriction  were  imposed 
preventing  provincial  Fellows  from  taking  ont 
their  own  quantities,  he  should  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  cease  to  be  a member,  for  he 
could  well  afford  to  save  four  guineas  a year 
and  earn  two  hundred.  For  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  he  had  always  attached  a 
priced  bill  of  quantities  to  the  contract,  and 
it  formed  part  of  the  contract.  If  he  should 
unfortunately  make  an  error  in  these  quantities 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  make  good.  He  thought 
that  there  was  not  necessarily  anything  in  the 
practice  of  an  architect  taking  out  his  own 
quantities  which  bound  him  to  be  paid  by  the 
builder.  Many  of  his  private  clients  always 
paid  him  for  the  quantities,  and  he  could  not 
understand  why  an  architect  trusted  with  his 
client’s  interests,  and  empowered  to  act  as  arbi- 
trator between  client  and  builder,  was  not  to  be 
trusted  with  regard  to  the  quantities.  Was  he 
not,  because  that  trust  was  reposed  in  him,  to  be 
paid  for  the  work  which  he  had  done  in  taking 
out  the  quantities  ? With  regard  to  the  extracts 


which  Mr.  Henderson  had  read,  they  only  showed 
that  the  term  “ architect  ” was  a very  wide  one. 
In  his  experience  he  had  known  of  men  who 
sought  such  appointments  as  that  of  county  sur- 
veyor on  the  strength  of  having  once  been 
bricklayers.  One  reason  why  the  architect  of  a 
building  should  be  allowed  to  take  out  the 
quantities  for  that  building  was  that  nobody 
was  so  qualified  as  himself  to  do  the  work,  and, 
moreover,  when  an  architect  had  prepared  his 
own  bill  of  quantities,  he  found  it  a compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  settle  up  “ extras  and 
omissions.”  With  regard  to  what  had  been  said 
as  to  the  incomplete  and  misleading  character  of 
the  quantities  supplied  by  some  architects,  was 
it  to  be  assumed  that  on  that  account  an  archi- 
tect properly  qualified  to  do  so  was  not  to  be 
permitted  to  take  out  the  quantities  for  his  own 
work  ? Surely  not.  Because  there  were  quacks 
in  the  world  physicians  ought  not  to  be  blamed 
because  there  were  unqualified  men  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  this,  that,  and  the  other.  Why 
should  he,  as  an  architect,  be  under  a ban 
beoause  abuses  took  place  ? He  considered  him- 
self, as  an  architect,  a professional  man  whose 
function  it  was  to  act  fairly  between  client  and 
builder,  never  leaning  more  to  one  Bide  than  to 
the  other.  He  thought  he  was  a fair  repre- 
sentative of  provincial  architects  when  he  ea’d 
that  it  was  an  absolute  essential  to  the  proper 
conduct  of  their  business,  and  even  of  its  con- 
duct at  all,  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
take  out  their  quantities.  Architects  iu  good 
practice  in  London  might  be  able  to  afford  to 
discard  the  work  of  quantity-surveying,  but 
provincial  architects  could  not  do  so. 

Mr.  Charles  Fowler  said  hi  thought  that  the 
side  of  the  question  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
last  speaker  had  been  so  very  ably  put  before 
the  meeting  that  it  did  not  need  much  farther 
illustration.  It  was,  he  thought,  generally  ad- 1 
mitted  that  in  the  practice  of  a country  archi-  i 
tect,  it  was  a muoh  more  desirable  course  for 
the  praotitioner  to  take  out  his  own  quantities  ; 
at  any  rate,  it  was  much  less  undesirable  than  was 
the  case  in  London.  One  reason  why  it  appeared 
to  be  undesirable  that  arohitectsin  London  should  i 
take  out  out  their  own  quantities  was  that  pro- ) 
bably  ' most  of  them  daring  their  term  of 
pupilage  had  not  been  able,  especially  if  brought  1 
up  in  London  offices,  to  give  any  considerable  ' 
attention  to  that  branch  of  the  profession  ; and  i 
unless  they  particularly  wished  to  follow  it  outi 
afterwards  they  did  not  learn  it  thoroughly.  It! 
should  be  remembered  that  in  these  days  the. 
tendency  was  towards  sub-division  of  labour, — 
specialism ; that  was  to  be  seen  in  the  medicala 
profession  as  well  as  in  the  profession  of  thei 
architect.  In  the  latter  profession  there  wasi 
the  quantity-surveyor,  who  devoted  himself! 
specially  to  prepare  quantities  and  measure-up? 
there  was  the  architect  who  devoted  himself! 
more  particularly  to  one  style  or  group  of  styles  ? 
and  there  was  the  architeot  who  followed  nen 
particular  style  at  all,  who  built  warehouses? 
and  large  structures  where  construction  wasa 
of  more  importance  than  art.  These  werer 
all  separate,  though  not  strictly  separated;: 
branches  of  the  profession.  The  consequenctc 
was  that  the  quantity-surveyor  in  London  haca 
become  a much  more  separate  and  Uecessarilyl 
more  important  person  than  in  the  country,  ano 
that  was,  indeed,  one  reason  why,  iu  London)' 
quantities  were  generally  taken  out  by  some  otheif 
person  than  the  architeot,  and  he  thought  than 
was  a reason  why  the  London  architect  should 
not  take  out  his  quantities.  True,  if  the  archil1 
tect  were  thoroughly  able  to  do  it,  no  one  couhr 
possibly  take  out  the  quantities  more  accurately 
than  he,  knowing,  as  he  did,  all  the  ins  and  onto 
of  the  building ; but  whether  it  would  be  dd| 
sirable  was  another  question.  As  to  makinir1 
the  quantities  part  of  the  contract,  he  mighr 
observe  that  Sir  William  Tite,  who  was  eminentlr 
a practical  man,  adopted  the  custom,  in  all  larg 
works,  of  making  bills  of  quantities  part  of  tbt 
contract.  No  doubt  he  had  special  reasons  ft  1 
that,  resulting  from  his  large  practice,  but  1 1 
(Mr.  Fowler)  confessed  he  had  never  been  abi’ 
to  see  his  way  to  do  so,  and  he  could  uot  heli 
thinking  that  if  the  practice  were  mac?! 
generally,  it  would  tend  to  result  in  a carelel: 
manner  of  taking  out  the  quantities.  On  till 
whole,  he  thought  that,  in  London,  at  any  rat? 
the  ordinary  course  of  entering  into  a lumt! 
sum  contract  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  besi 
if  carried  out  in  a proper  way,  and  upon  a 
bill  of  quantities  carefully  taken  out.  It  w i 
also  his  conviction  that  in  London  that  won:1 
continue  to  be  the  course  adopted  for  a vev 
long  time  to  come  yet. 
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Mr.  Mitchell  (Oldham)  said  that  Mr.  Fowler’s 
remarks  seemed  merely  to  indicate  that  a man 
who  was  incompetent  to  do  work  ought  not  to  do 
it.  As  an  architect  practising  in  the  oonntry,  he 
might  say  that  he  had  adopted  the  practice  of 
having  the  quantities  prepared  in  his  own  office, 
though  by  an  independent  surveyor  ; but  in  all 
cases  he  found  it  advisable  to  give  the  con- 
tractor an  opportunity  of  checking  the  quanti- 
ties, and  he  then  made  the  quantities  the  basis 
of  the  contract.  He  had  pursued  that  course 
for  a number  of  years,  and  he  had  found  it  very 
satisfactory  in  its  results. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  practioe  of 
Glasgow  appeared  to  him  to  be  that  the  quan- 
tities taken  out  as  the  basis  for  the  builder’s 
estimate  were  somewhat  approximate,  and  that 
the  final  result  as  to  cost  was  only  arrived  at  by 
the  measurement  of  the  work  as  executed. 

Mr.  Honeyman  (Glasgow)  said  he  could  assure 
the  meeting,  in  regard  to  the  Glasgow  system, 
that  the  clients  of  the  Glasgow  architects  were 
just  as  particular  as  were  the  clients  of  other 
architects  in  their  desire  to  know  exactly  what 
their  buildings  would  cost.  That  was  a question 
thrust  upon  the  architects  of  Glasgow  in  the 
most  powerful  way  possible,  and  he  and  his 
fellow-architects  in  Glasgow  did  their  best  to 
satisfy  their  clients  to  the  utmost.  It  was  not 
the  case,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  chairman, 
that  the  quantities  prepared  in  Glasgow  were 
merely  approximate  endeavours  to  arrive  at  the 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  a building.  They  en- 
deavoured to  come  as  near  the  mark  as  possible, 
so  that  the  building  did  not  cost  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  original  estimates,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  actual  cost  of  the  building  as 
executed  rarely  exceeded  the  amount  of  the 
original  estimate  if  the  architect  had  properly 
prepared  his  plans  and  specifications.  In  his 
own  practice  he  had  invariably  found  that  the 
ultimate  sum  paid  over  to  the  contractor  had 
not  varied  more  than  from  2 or  3 per  oent., 
more  or  less,  from  the  sum  originally  intended 
to  be  paid  to  him.  Therefore,  the  Glasgow 
system  was  not  to  furnish  a merely  approximate 
estimate,  but  one  upon  which  the  client  might 
rely  as  to  cost.  He  was  perfectly  sensible 
that  the  direct  bound  from  the  ordinary  practice 
in  England  to  the  adoption  of  the  Scotch  practice 
was  not  one  likely  to  be  made,  but  he  thought  that 
if  the  principle  were  generally  admitted  that  the 
bill  of  quantities  should  form  the  basis  of  the 
contract,  the  ultimate  conclusion  must  necessarily 
be  the  general  adoption  of  the  Glasgow  system 
of  measurement.  With  regard  to  the  taking 
out  of  quantities  by  architects,  there  was  no 
temptation  for  them  to  do  so  in  Glasgow,  and 
it  was  never  done.  There  existed  there  a large 
body  of  excellent  surveyors,  who  were  constantly 
employed  on  behalf  of  the  employer  or  building- 
owner  to  do  that  kind  of  work,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  architects.  It  was,  however,  he 
feared,  impossible,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
to  avoid  this  combination  of  architect  and  quan- 
tity-surveyor, aud  therefore  it  was  of  the  more 
importance  that  the  principle  of  making  the  bill 
of  quantities  the  basis  of  the  contract  should  be 
fully  recognised,  because  otherwise  the  archi- 
tect who  took  out  his  own  quantities  would  be 
plaoed  in  a very  invidious  position.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  strength  of  a chain 
was  only  that  of  its  weakest  link,  and  any  par- 
ticular course  of  practice  which  might  be 
thought  desirable  for  general  adoption,  while 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  practioe  of  the 
most  honourable  men,  must  be  so  devised  as  to 
guard  the  clients  against  dishonourable  prac- 
titioners. Such  safeguards  would  not  be  felt 
to  be  burdensome  by  those  practitioners  who 
were  bent  on  honourable  courses.  He  felt  per- 
suaded that  the  general  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  making  the  quantities  form  part  of  the 
contract  would  gradually  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  other  reforms.  In  all  cases  he  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  work  of  the  surveyor  should 
be  done  under  the  superintendence  and  control 
of  the  architect,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  any 
other  work  connected  with  the  building.  The 
surveyor  should  be  employed  by  the  architect 
on  the  part  of  the  client,  and  there  should  be  no 
muddling  of  the  duties  or  responsibilities.  A 
distinct  code  of  practice  should  be  adopted,  and 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  surveyor,  just 
as  muoh  as  the  bricklayer,  was  employed  on 
behalf  of  the  proprietor. 

j.v'^’r’iF*ne  (^o^iogham)  said  it  appeared  to  him 
that  there  were  before  the  meeting  two  distinot 
questions  : first,  were  quantities  to  be  made  the 
basis  of  the  contract;  and  the  other,  by  whom 
were  the  quantities  to  be  prepared ; and  if  they 


were  to  be  made  part  or  basis  of  the  contract, 
he  thought  that  the  architect  of  the  building,  oi 
the  surveyor  under  his  immediate  supervision, 
was  the  proper  man  to  take  them  out.  If  they 
were  not  to  be  the  basis  of  the  contract,  then 
he  thought  the  less  the  architect  had  to  do 
with  the  quantities  the  better.  With  regard  to 
the  first  'question,  he  had  always  failed  to  see 
how  the  proprietor  could  be  justly  served  if  the 
quantities  were  not  included  in  the  contract.  As 
to  the  architect  preparing  his  own  quantities, 
he  believed,  — and  he  spoke  from  experience, 
having  until  within  the  last  three  or  four  years 
prepared  at  least  one  bill  of  quantities  every 
three  months, — that  the  architect  who  was  able 
to  do  so  was  able  to  serve  his  client’s  interest 
in  the  very  best  way.  He  had  the  drawings 
before  him,  and  before  the  building  was  actually 
built  he  himself  had  to  build  it  inch  by  inch, 
brick  by  brick,  in  his  mind,  and  as  he  proceeded 
with  the  work  he  was  able  to  discover  points  as 
to  the  construction  on  which  he  could  improve, 
and  often  with  the  most  economical  results  as 
regarded  his  client.  These  advantages  were 
not  otherwise  attainable.  He  believed  that  for 
the  young  men  of  the  profession  the  taking  out 
of  the  quantities  of  their  buildings  was  the  very 
best  practical  education  they  could  have,  and  he 
would  recommend  that  all  young  men  who 
wished  to  be  'practical  architects  should  begin 
their  education  in  an  office,  either  in  the  country 
or  in  London,  where  the  quantities  of  the  works 
designed  in  the  office  were  taken  out  there. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Hiae  whether  his 
(Mr.  Hine’e)  father,  in  his  extensive  practice, 
had  not  always  taken  out  his  quantities  and 
made  them  part  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Hine  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Chairman  said  he  recollected  Mr.  Hine, 
senior,  reading  a paper  before  the  Architectural 
Allianoe  some  years  ago,  in  whioh  he  explained 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  that  practice, 
but  the  practice  to  be  reprobated  was  that  which 
prevailed  where  architects  did  not  take  out 
their  own  quantities  in  order  to  evade  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  J.  Tavenor  Perry  said  he  was  a London 
architect  who  did  take  out  his  own  quantities, 
but  he  could  not  class  himself  in  either  of  the 
categories  named  by  Mr.  Young.  He  was  not 
unable  to  take  out  his  own  quantities,  neither 
was  he  so  busy  that  he  could  not  afford  time  to 
do  it.  Any  arohiteot  taking  out  his  own  quan- 
tities was  able  to  give  attention  to  the  draw- 
ings and  specifications,  and  was  better  able  to 
superintend  his  works  in  their  execution,  and 
with  the  result  of  securing  greater  eoonomy, 
than  when  the  accounts  were  left  to  be  settled 
by  reference  to  the  measuring-surveyor.  In 
reference  to  the  examination  of  his  dx-awings,  if 
the  architect  did  his  work  properly,  he  would 
have  to  spend  almost  as  much  time  in  going 
through  his  specifications  as  he  would  have  to 
spend  in  taking  off  the  dimensions,  and  he  would 
venture  to  say  that  the  architect  who  took  off 
his  own  quantities  in  a proper  way,  direct  from 
the  drawings,  saved  his  client  at  least  ten  per 
cent.  Everybody  knew  that  it  was  impossible, 
in  a building  of  any  size,  to  avoid  variations, 
however  carefully  the  drawings  were  made, 
either  from  the  new  wants  of  the  client,  or  from 
the  new  ideas  of  the  architect ; but  where 
variations  or  extras  had  occurred,  the  architect 
who  had  taken  off  hi3  own  quantities  was  able 
very  greatly  to  facilitate  the  measuring-up  of 
exti-as  and  omissions. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Perry  whether  he 
supplied  the  builder  with  a copy  of  the  dimen- 
sions. 

Mr.  Perry  said  he  always  did  so  if  it  were 
asked  for,  or  he  allowed  the  builder’s  clerk  to 
come  to  h's  office  and  copy  it.  He  made  his 
quantities  a part  of  the  contract,  and  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  them.  He  might  add  that 
he  never  took  out  the  quantities  for  a building 
without  explaining  the  whole  matter  to  his 
client,  aud  he  seldom  met  with  any  difficulty  or 
objection.  Indeed,  in  some  vex y large  works 
recently  cairied  out  by  him  in  London,  he  was 
expressly  requested  by  the  promoters  to  take 
out  the  quantities. 

Mr.  McLachlan,  President  of  the  Edinburgh 
Architectural  Society,  said  he  was  very  glad 
to  think  that  the  general  consensus  of  opinion,  so 
far  as  he  could  gather  it,  seemed  to  be  that  the 
Scotch  system  was  a good,  and  probably  the 
best,  system.  The  position,  so  ably  supported 
by  Mr.  Medland  Taylor  in  his  paper,  that  the 
architect  should  take  out  his  own  quantities, 
was  one  which  was  apparently  justified  by  ex- 
isting circumstances  in  England.  Mr.  Taylor 


urged  that  the  architect,  knowing  as  he  did 
all  about  hte  own  design,  could  much  better 
take  out  the  quantities  for  it  than  any  one 
else;  but  he  though  that  Mr.  Taylor,  if  he 
could  have  recourse  to  the  services  of  such 
men  as  comprised  the  class  of  skilled  sur- 
veyors in  Edinburgh, — men  who  were  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  building  construction, 
and  able  to  rightly  interpret  the  architect’s 
intentions, — would  probably  somewhat  modify 
his  opinion.  It  seemed  to  him  (the  speaker) 
that  the  most  fatal  objection  against  muddling 
up  together  the  architect  and  surveyor  was 
that  such  a practioe  placed  the  architect  in  a 
most  invidious  position,  and  he  thought  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  to  ensure  that  the  conduct  of 
professional  practice  was  as  high  and  as 
honourable  as  possible.  Architects  ought,  he 
thought,  to  purge  themselves  of  anything  and 
everything  whioh  might  be  thought  to  unduly 
influence  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
either  towards  the  client  or  the  builder.  He 
thought  that  if  architects  prepared  the  quantities 
for  their  own  buildings,  disputes  would  continu- 
ally arise  between  them  and  the  builders,  and 
the  constant  squabbling  and  bickering  in 
which  the  architect  would  find  himself  involved 
would  not  add  to  his  professional  dignity.  All 
such  squabbles  between  architect  and  builder 
would  be  unknown  where,  as  in  Edinburgh, 
they  had  a class  of  skilled  surveyors  acting  as 
buffers  between  architects  and  builders.  The 
Edinburgh  system  was,  he  contended,  fair  in  its 
operation  towards  all  parties. 

Mr.  Hampden  W.  Pratt  said  that  Mr.  Tavenor 
Perry  had  given  his  experience  with  regard  to 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  an  architect 
taking  out  his  own  quantities.  Now  he  (Mr. 
Pratt)  had  been  brought  up  in  the  office  of  an 
architect  and  surveyor  in  the  manner  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Randall,  and  had  therefore  had  the 
opportunity  of  learning  a great  deal  with  regard 
to  quantity  practice, — sufficient,  indeed,  to  take 
out  the  quantities  for  his  own  buildings,  if  in- 
clined to  do  so.  Since  he  had  commenced 
practice  on  his  own  account,  he  had,  however, 
determined  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
quantities  himself,  because  he  thought  that  was 
the  better  course  to  pursue.  Several  reasons 
had  been  assigned  why  it  was  'not  advisable  that 
the  quantities  should  be  taken  out  by  a surveyor, 
but  one  reason  why  architects  would  and  did 
take  them  out  was  that  their  commission  might 
be  increased.  He  really  thought  that  the  best 
man  to  deal  with  quantities  was  a competent 
quantity-surveyor, — a man  who  was  able  to  give 
his  whole  time  to  that  sort  of  work.  He  believed 
that  if  three  out  of  every  four  builders  were  to 
be  asked  whioh  they  would  Booner  tender  under, 
architects’  or  surveyors'  quantities,  they  would 
reply  “ Surveyors’.”  (“  No  doubt,”  and  laughter). 
But  they  were  not  looking  at  the  matter  entirely 
from  a builder’s  point  of  view,  although  builders 
were  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  matter. 
For  his  own  part,  he  believed  that  an  architect 
was  quite  as  oapable  as  a surveyor  of  taking 
out  quantities  in  excess.  It  was  only  fair  that 
the  builder  should  have  a fair  profit  on  his 
work ; but  whether  the  builder  made  a gain  or 
sustained  a loss  on  a job  he  thought  it  was  not 
advisable  that  his  gain  or  loss  should  have  arisen 
out  of  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  the  quanti- 
ties prepared  by  the  architect  under  whom  the 
work  was  carried  out.  If  the  architect  made  a 
mistake  on  the  side  of  the  builder  in  preparing 
the  quantities,  the  client  suffered,  although  he 
heard  nothing  about  it;  while  if  the  mis- 
take were  against  the  builder,  the  architect, 
not  liking  to  go  before  his  client  and  acknow- 
ledge his  mistake,  although  unwilling  that 
the  builder  Bhould  suffer,  might  be  tempted 
to  “ make  it  up”  to  the  builder  in  some  other 
way  during  the  progress  of  the  works, — although, 
of  course,  no  honourable  man  in  the  architectural 
profession  would  seek  to  screen  himself  from  a 
mistake  in  that  way.  That  was  one  very  great 
reason  why  the  quantities  should  be  made  part 
of  the  contract.  All  the  squabbling  that  now 
so  frequently  arose  would  be  obviated  if  that 
course  were  adopted.  All  things  considered,  he 
thought  the  right  thing  was  for  the  architect  to 
be  perfectly  independent  of  the  quantities,  which 
should  be  prepared  by  a quantity  surveyor  ap- 
pointed by  him  and  paid  by  the  employer.  The 
drawings  sent  to  the  quantity  surveyor  should 
be  thoroughly  well  prepared,  and  accompanied 
by  a good  specification.  He  believed  that  it 
was  often  to  the  slovenly  and  insufficient  dx-aw- 
ings  of  the  architect  that  muoh  of  the  oomplaint 
heard  against  quantity  surveyors  was  due.  No 
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wonder  that  it  was  charged  against  quantity - 
snrveyors  that  they  did  not  know  so  much  of  a 
building  as  its  architect.  The  incompleteness 
of  the  drawings  from  which  they  had  to  work 
prevented  them  from  knowing  all  they  should 
know  in  order  to  properly  take  out  the  quan- 
tities of  the  building.  It  was  sometimes 
the  custom  for  the  quantities  to  be  taken 
out  by  the  architect  in  conjunction  with  a 
surveyor.  That  was  a sort  of  go-between 
or  compromise,  and  was,  he  thought,  a mistake  ; 
for,  in  most  matinees,  the  two  men  would  not 
be  equal,  the  professed  surveyor  being  a better 
man  at  quantities  than  the  architect.  Then, 
when  the  work  thus  jointly  done  was  completed, 
who  was  to  be  paid  for  it  ? He  supposed  the 
commission  was  to  be  Bhared  between  the  two 
persons.  If  so,  was  one  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
an  ordinary  building  a sufficient  remuneration 
for  each  person’s  work  ? He  supposed  not.  But 
was  more  to  be  charged  ? If  so,  would  not  the 
client  suffer  ? He  thought  so.  It  was,  he 
thought,  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  the 
surveyor  to  prepare  the  specification  after  the 
bill  of  quantities.  That  was  an  objectionable 
course  in  itself,  for  the  architect  ought  not  to 
Bend  out  his  work  half  done, — drawings  without 
specification, — to  the  surveyor.  But  in  cases 
where  the  specification  was  prepared  by  the 
surveyor,  he  ought  to  be  paid  for  it,  and  if  he 
did  it  without  being  paid  for  it  by  the  architect, 
it  was  tantamount  to  sharing  the  commission 
for  the  quantities.  Before  concluding,  Mr.  Pratt 
said  he  should  very  much  like  to  see  held  a con- 
ference of  builders,  architects,  and  surveyors, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Stanley  Bird  at  the 
meeting  on  Saturday,  for  the  purpose  of  fully 
discussing  these  questions  together. 

Mr.  Aldridge,  President  of  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  Society,  said  that  he  supposed  all 
present  would  be  agreed  that  the  taking-out  of 
quantities  was  a necessary  adjunct  and  process 
in  makiug  a building  contract.  Great  as  were 
the  advantages  of  the  practice,  there  were  some 
disadvantages.  When  he  was  in  a provincial 
architect’s  office  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  the  quantities  were  not  taken  out  at  all. 
When  estimates  were  invited  the  builders  came 
to  the  architect’s  office  and  took  out  their  own 
quantities.  No  doubt  there  were  disadvantages 
under  that  system,  but  it  nevertheless  possessed 
advantages  which  were  sometimes  overlooked. 
One  advantage  of  the  old  system  was  that  under 
it  the  architect  had  to  prepare  most  careful 
drawings  and  specifications  before  an  estimate 
could  be  given ; another  advantage  was  that  under 
it  each  builder  had  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
well  acquainted  with  the  drawings  and  specifica- 
tion before  he  sent  in  his  tender.  The  practice  of 
tendering  for  works  as  conducted  at  the  present 
day  was  generally  a mere  question  of  figures, 
and  very  often  it  happened  that  in  the  case  of 
important  buildings  the  persons  tendering  never 
troubled  to  look  at  the  drawings  or  specification 
describing  the  work  of  the  various  trades  re- 
quired in  the  erection  of  the  buildings.  That 
was  surely  a very  great  disadvantage,  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  in  the  wording  of 
every  tender  submitted  for  a building,  the  con- 
tractor should  say  that  he  agreed  to  erect  the 
building  according  to  the  plans,  specification, 
and  bills  of  quantities,  “ having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  specification  and  draw- 
ings,”  or  words  to  some  suoh  effect.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  the 
architect  taking  out  his  own  quantities,  he,  as  a 
provincial  architect,  partly  by  force  of  circum- 
stances and  partly  by  inclination,  had  been 
compelled  to  take  out  his  own  quantities,  and  he 
was  very  much  in  favour  of  the  practice,  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  architect  to  be  thoroughly  conver- 
saut  with  the  practical  details  of  his  profession, 
and  there  could  be  no  better  test  of  that  know- 
ledge than  his  ability  to  take  out  the  quantities  of 
his  buildings.  How  cheaply  might  not  a young 
architect,  ignorant  of  practical  details,  get  into 
practice  on  his  own  acoount  with  the  help  of  a 
friendly  quantity-surveyor!  He  need  only  make 
very  slight  sketches  of  his  proposed  building : 
his  friend  the  surveyor  would  put  the  building 
together  for  him.  Neither  need  the  young 
architect  trouble  himself  to  write  a specification; 
the  friendly  quantity-surveyor  eaid, — “ Don’t 
trouble  yourself  about  the  specification ; I will 
write  it  for  you.”  Well,  the  building  went  on  ; 
perhaps  by  good  chance  no  difficulties  arose  for 
a time,  but  sooner  or  later  they  would  arise,  and 
then  the  young  architect  had  to  run  to  and  fro 
to  the  quantity-surveyor  to  know  how  things 
were  to  be  done.  All  these  difficulties  arose 


through  the  architect  not  possessing  that  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  his  building  which  he  would 
obtain  in  the  process  of  taking  out  his  quantities 
were  he  able  to  do  bo.  If  he  continued  in  prac- 
tice he  sooner  or  later  found  it  necessary  to 
acquire  that  ability,  at  the  loss  of  an  amount  of 
time  whioh  he  could  have  better  spared  when  a 
younger  man.  It  was  an  absolutely  essential 
condition  of  provincial  architectural  practice 
that  the  architect  Bhould  take  out  his  own  quan- 
tities. When  he  commenced  practice  in  Liver- 
pool ten  years  ago,  in  the  first  buildings  he 
erected  there  he  employed  a London  quantity- 
surveyor,  but  he  found  the  arrangement  un- 
workable, owing  to  the  distance  from  London. 
In  Liverpool  there  were  very  few  quantity- 
surveyors  as  they  were  known  in  London. 
There  were  some  architects  in  Liverpool  who 
combined  the  taking  out  of  quantities  with 
general  practice  as  architects,  but  for  obvious 
reasons  he  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  let  his 
drawings  go  into  the  offices  of  other  architects 
in  the  same  town.  He  was  therefore  compelled 
to  adopt  the  practice  of  taking  out  his  own 
quantities,  and  he  had  never  regretted  it. 
Several  advantages  of  that  practice  had  been 
touched  upon  by  the  various  speakers,  but  there 
was  one  great  advantage  whioh  could  not  be  too 
highly  thought  of,  viz.,  that  the  architect  who 
took  out  his  own  quantities  had  to  build  his 
building,  so  to  speak,  stone  by  stone.  Nothiog 
could  escape  his  eye  in  the  process.  He  was 
compelled  to  consider  and  surmount  difficulties 
in  construction  as  they  arose,  and  he  was  able 
to  form  an  aocurate  idea  in  his  own  mind  aB  to 
what  the  building  would  cost.  The  process  also 
enabled  him  to  save  a great  deal  of  his  client’s 
money,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  building  came 
out  with  a much  more  favourable  result  than  if 
it  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  a quantity- 
surveyor.  Quantity-surveyors  were  but  mortal, 
and  they  no  doubt  felt  they  were  more  or  less 
responsible  for  the  accuraoy  of  their  quantities. 
They,  therefore,  took  care  to  err  rather  on  the 
right  side,  i.e.,  that  there  should  be  a sufficiency 
of  everything.  As  to  the  payment  of  architects 
for  the  quantities  of  their  own  buildings,  it  had 
been  urged  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  there 
should  be  money  payments  from  the  builder  to 
the  architect ; but  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
matter  of  very  little  moment  whether  the  client 
paid  the  architect  direct  for  the  quantities,  or 
whether  the  builder  paid  the  architect  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  client. 

The  Chairman  asked  Mr.  Aldridge  whether  in 
his  practice  he  made  the  quantities  a part  of  the 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Aldridge  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  said  it  appeared  to 
him  that  there  was  another  person  entitled  to 
consideration  in  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  quantities,  viz.,  the  client.  They  had  been 
almost  exclusively  looking  at  the  question 
merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  would 
be  to  the  relative  advantage  of  the  architect 
and  the  builder.  But,  as  architects,  they  knew 
perfectly  well  that  when  their  clients  came  to 
them  they  gave  them  their  confidence,  and  then 
expected  them  to  take  every  means  to  carry  out 
their  building  to  their  satisfaction.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  some  architects  who  were  in  a posi- 
tion to  dictate  to  their  clients  as  to  the  exact 
course  to  be  pursued,  and  to  refuse  a commis- 
sion unless  their  views  were  met.  He,  however, 
speaking  as  a general  practitioner,  could  not 
help  thinking  that  if  he  went  to  the  client  who 
had  given  him  his  confidence,  and  told  him  that 
he  had  prepared  plans  and  specification,  but 
that  when  the  work  had  reached  that  point,  he 
had  put  it  into  the  hands  of  another  person,  a 
stranger,  in  order  that  he  might  take  out  the 
quantities,  the  client  might  very  naturally  not 
feel  that  confidence  which  he  felt  in  the  archi- 
tect alone ; in  short,  the  confidence  between 
client  and  architect  would  be  in  a great  measure 
lost.  He  was  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  client  did  look  to  the  architect  to  carry 
the  whole  of  the  matter  through  for  him, 
and  to  protect  his  interests.  He,  therefore, 
quite  agreed  with  the  remarks  which  had  been 
made  by  almost  all  the  gentlemen  who  bad 
preceded  him  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  archi- 
tect taking  out  his  own  quantities.  Mr.  Tavenor 
Perry  had  said  very  much  what  he  (the  speaker) 
had  intended  to  say.  Never  had  he  regretted 
taking  out  his  own  quantities ; it  had  been  of 
considerable  advantage  to  him  in  carrying  out 
works,  and  it  had  been  advantageous  also  to  his 
clients.  He  thought  that  one  thing  for  the  Con- 
ference to  consider  was,  should  it  be  part  of  the 
architect’s  education  to  understand  the  taking- 


out  of  quantities  P He  thought  they  would 
agree  that  it  ought  to  be.  The  architect  clearly 
ought  to  understand  how  work  should  be 
measured,  for  he  would  need  such  knowledge 
not  simply  in  the  taking-out  of  quantities  in  the 
first  instance,  but  in  the  settlement  of  acoouuts 
at  the  end  of  the  contract.  If  the  quantities 
were  taken  out  by  the  surveyor,  it  was  perfectly 
certain  that  the  surveyor  must  be  called  in  at 
the  end  of  the  job  to  adjust  the  accounts.  As 
many  gentlemen  present  would  know,  when  the 
surveyor  was  called  in  at  the  last  moment  he 
took  his  instructions  to  a certain  extent  from  the 
builder’s  foreman  (he  was  speaking  of  cases 
where  a clerk  of  the  works  was  not  employed), 
and  consequently  he  leant  rather  to  the  side 
of  the  builder.  There  Beemed  to  be  rather 
a general  feeling  that  all  architects  made 
mistakes  in  taking  out  quantities ; he  did  not 
know  why  an  architect  should  make  mis- 
takes in  quantities  any  more  than  in  drawings 
or  specifications.  The  architect  who  acted 
as  his  own  quantity- surveyor  was  able  toper- 
form  his  duties  as  arbitrator  between  client 
and  builder  with  a facility  that  he  would  not 
otherwise  enjoy,  and  he  would  be  able  to  hold 
the  balance  evenly  between  the  two  parties. 
A great  deal  had  been  said  about  architects 
being  easily  swayed  to  one  side  or  the  other,  but 
such  men  were  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  archi- 
tect. An  architect  ought  to  have  the  full  con- 
fidence of  both  client  and  builder,  and  should  be 
above  suspicion.  In  the  absence  of  architects 
supplying  his  own  quantities  the  course  was 
sometimes  adopted,  and  he  thought  with  very 
good  results  in  works  of  ordinary  magnitude,  of  i 
calling  in  the  surveyor  to  sit  down  to  the 
quantities  with  the  architect.  He  thought  thati 
course  was  calculated  bo  have  a very  beneficial  i 
effect  upon  both  parties.  By  the  adoption  of : 
that  course  the  architect  could  tell  the  surveyor  i 
exactly  what  he  intended  by  his  drawings,  and 
the  builder  might  possibly  feel  more  confidence' 
in  tendering.  It  appeared  that  the  practioe' 
was  now  growing  up  of  doing  without  quantities' 
altogether,  architects  going  to  two  or  three' 
builders,  without  any  quantities,  and  asking  them : 
to  tender  from  their  drawings  and  specification  ; 
alone. 

Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  said  that  it  seemed  i 
to  be  the  practice  in  the  provinces  for  architects! 
to  take  out  their  own  quantities,  and  from  what) 
had  been  said,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  de-E 
sirable  for  the  Institute  to  attempt  to  legislate  orn 
the  subject  just  now.  If  the  question  were  asked; 
of  him  individually,  he  should  say  that  in  hisi 
opinion  it  was  most  undesirable  for  the  arohi-i 
tect  to  take  out  his  own  quantities.  No  doubt) 
an  architect  should  be  a man  of  business,  buti 
he  should  not  be  solely  a man  of  business, — hei 
should  be  a professor  of  an  art,  and,  in  hisi 
opinion,  the  more  he  strived  to  excel  as  a pro-c 
fessor  of  that  art  the  more  highly  would  he  be; 
esteemed.  The  argument  that  had  been  used;' 
that  it  was  in  some  instances  necessary  foR 
young  men  entering  upon  the  profession  tot 
combine  the  practice  of  quantity-surveying  with 
that  of  architecture  in  order  to  eke  out  a living, e 
was  no  doubt  one  of  some  force,  but  in  hisi 
opinion  it  was  not  so  much  a question  of  ex.s 
pediency  as  one  of  principle.  He  thought  thd) 
Conference  in  discussing  the  matter  should  tak& 
higher  ground  than  that.  Mr.  Medland  Tayloio 
objected  to  call  in  a quantity-surveyor  because* 
he  thought  such  a course  would  be  to  commiti 
his  client’s  interest  to  another  person  not  con-i 
templated  by  the  client,  but  he  (Mr.  Anderson'* 
denied  that  that  was  the  case.  When  the  draw? 
ings  went  to  the  surveyor  there  was  constant 
intercommunication  between  him  and  the  archibi 
tect.  On  the  question  of  payment  he  would  most; 
strongly  urge  that  where  architects  did  take  ouv.l 
the  quantities  for  their  works,  it  was  essentiai: 
that  they  should  not  make  their  charge  for  them! 
through  the  medium  of  any  tradesman,  for  hifl 
thought  that  no  professional  man  should  makil! 
a charge  in  respect  of  any  services,  or  receivil 
payment  for  such  services,  except  from  the! 
employer.  Even  where  a surveyor  took  out  thill 
quantities,  he  thought  that  the  charge  for  there, 
should  be  made  direct  to  the  employer,  and  noil 
to  the  builder.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Douglass 
Mathews’s  remarks  about  the  client  objecting 
to  the  work  going  into  the  hands  of  a strange, 
in  the  person  of  a quantity-surveyor,  he  though 
there  was  no  force  in  them  ; the  same  argtfi 
ment  might  just  as  well  be  applied  thus  : — ThT 
client  might  say  to  the  architect,  “ I emploc 
you  to  design  my  house  for  me,  but  I object  ft 
your  employing  a builder  to  carry  it  outu 
There  would  be  just  as  much  force  in  the  oed 
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objection  as  in  the  other.  As  to  the  qnestion  of 
the  quantities  forming  part  of  the  contract,  he 
would  venture  to  ask  why  should  they  not  ? 
The  question  had  never  arisen  in  his  own  prac- 
tice, but  practically,  as  everybody  knew,  the 
quantities  always  were  the  basis  of  the  contract, 
for  when  there  was  a dispnte,  the  first  question 
that  was  put  was,  “ What  do  the  quantities 
say  ? How  is  it  taken  ? ” As  to  sharing  com- 
missions for  quantities,  he  thought  that  was  a 
desirable  point  to  be  referred  to.  For  his  own 
part,  he  was  quite  unaware  that  such  a practice 
existed  until  a recent  case  brought  it  to  his 
knowledge.  The  practice  might  be  justified  by 
saying  that  the  architect  had  to  check  all  the 
measurements,  &c.  However  that  might  be,  he 
thought  the  practice  was  a highly  improper  one, 
and  although  he  had  been  informed  that  it  was 
a general  one,  he  trusted  that  that  was  not  the 
case.  He  thought  it  extremely  desirable  that 
it  should  go  forth  from  the  Conference  that  snob 
a practice  was  repudiated  by  all  the  honourable 
members  of  the  profession,  as  one  which  was 
altogether  improper,  and  greatly  to  be  depre- 
cated. Mr.  RickmaD,  in  some  remarks  made  on 
Saturday,  seemed  rather  to  object  to  any  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  owing  to  the  constant 
changes  which  were  occurring ; but  that  would 
be  an  argument  against  all  legislation.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  lay  down  some  general 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  profession  in  these 
matters  aB  the  result  of  these  discussions  ? 

The  Chairman  said,  that  acting  upon  that 
suggestion,  which  had  been  present  in  his  own 
mind,  he  would  aBk  Mr.  Anderson  to  formulate 
some  resolutions  to  be  submitted  so  the  meeting 
at  a later  stage.  He  might  Btate  in  reference 
to  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Stanley  Bird,  at 
the  meeting  on  Saturday,  that  communications 
had  been  received  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Builders,  and  from  the  legal 
officer  of  the  Master  Builders’  Society ; bnt 
these  communications  unfortunately  had  been 
addressed  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  and 
so  he  was  unable  to  lay  them  before  the  meet- 
ing. However,  they  had  the  advantage  of  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Frederick  Dove,  a well-known 
and  highly  respectable  London  builder,  and 
perhaps  he  could  favour  the  Conference  with 
the  views  of  the  builders  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Dove  (Dove,  Bros.)  said  he  regretted 
to  say  that,  as  he  had  been  absent  from  town 
for  a few  days,  he  was  not  fully  conversant  with 
all  that  had  been  done  by  the  Master  Builders’ 
Sooiety  with  reference  to  the  subject;  nor  had 
he  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  papers 
read  on  Saturday.  He  wished  to  be  allowed  to 
say,  most  distinctly,  that  no  builder  of  any 
repute  in  London  or  elsewhere  desired  to  be  paid 
for  anything  more  than  ho  undertook  to  do;  and 
whether  the  work  which  they  undertook  to  do 
was  set  out  in  bills  of  quantities  prepared  by 
qualiGed  surveyors  or  by  qualified  architects,  it 
mattered  little  to  the  builders,  so  long  as  the 
quantities  were  made  part  of  the  contract. 
Without  such  a condition  builders  were  not 
likely  to  tender  on  the  quantities  prepared  by 
architects,  for  such  quantities  were  too  often 
prepared  in  such  a way  as  to  utterly  mislead  the 
builder,  and  against  quantities  prepared  by  in- 
experienced hands  the  builders  had  no  protec- 
tion unless  they  were  made  the  basis  of  the 
contract.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  really 
was  a great  deal  more  mystery  made  of  the 
subject  of  quantities  than  there  was  the  slightest 
occasion  for.  One  commendable  practice  pur- 
sued by  some  country  architects  who  were 
their  own  quantity  - surveyors  was  that  of 
giving  very  copious  sketches  of  detail  on  the 
margins  of  the  bill  of  quantities.  That  course 
was  not  adopted  to  any  great  extent,  however, 
valuable  and  useful  as  it  was  to  the  builder  in 
issisting  him  to  put  a jmt  price  upon  the  work. 
SVhy  the  practice  was  not  more  extensively 
idopted  he  did  not  know ; the  only  reason  he 
bad  ever  heard  assigned  for  not  carrying  it  out 
in  London  was  that  some  architects  were  so 
aroud  of  their  position  as  architects,  and  of  the 
letails  of  their  art- work,  that  they  objected  to 
;heir  details  being  “hawked  about”  in  surveyors’ 
>ffices.  That  was  a reason  assigned  by  some  of 
•he  most  eminent  quantity-surveyors  to  whom 
ie  had  spoken  on  the  subject.  He  thought  that 
fc  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  building. 
>wner  or  olient  if  the  bill  of  quantities  formed 
•art  of  the  contract : he  would  then  see  exactly 
vhat  he  was  getting,  and  would  know  what  he 
vas  paying  for.  He  trusted  that  nn  opportunity 
vould  occur  for  some  further  discussion  between 
rohitects,  surveyors,  and  builders,  of  the  ques- 
ions  involved. 


The  Chairman  said  that  the  following  sug- 
gestions had  been  submitted  to  him  by  a 
member  of  the  Conference,  viz. : — 

“That  the  surveyor  Bhould  invariably  be  employed  by 
the  proprietor  directly,  or  in  the  usual  way  through  the 
agency  of  bis  architeof. 

That  he  should  be  the  servant  of  the  proprietor 
(building-owner)  quoad  the  quantities,  and  should  be 
responsible  to  him. 

That  he  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  architect, 
and  his  work  and  accounts  subject  to  his  supervision, 
exactly  in  the  tame  way,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  any 
one  else  employed. 

That  he  should  be  invariably  paid  for  a’l  his  services  by 
the  building-owner. 

That  the  bills  of  quantities  should  always  form  the 
basis  of  the  contract,  and  that  the  contractors  should  be 
required  to  furnish  the  architect  with  a complete  schedule 
of  his  prices." 

He  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Dove’s  opinicn  as 
to  the  possibility  of  their  accep  ance  by  the 
builders. 

Mr.  Dove  said  he  would  look  them  over  and 
give  his  opinion  a little  later  on. 

Mr.  Robert  Scott  (Glasgow)  observed  that 
some  of  the  speakers  had  expressed  the  opinion 
that  architects  ought  to  take  out  the  quantities 
for  their  buildings  beoause,  when  they  were 
articled  pupils,  it  was  the  custom  to  take  out  the 
quantities  of  works  the  drawings  of  which 
were  prepared  in  the  offices  in  which  they  were 
articled.  That  argument,  he  thought  to  be  un- 
tenable, for  in  the  same  way  it  might  be  urged 
that  builders  should  also  be  architects  in  the 
present  day,  because  of  the  undoubted  fact  that 
a century  or  more  ago  the  eminent  architects 
in  Glasgow  were  also  builders,  and  carried  out 
their  own  works.  Mr.  Medland  Taylor,  he 
thought,  had  stated  that  the  builder’s  estimate, 
based  on  the  bill  of  quantities  prepared  by  a 
surveyor,  often  exceeded  the  estimate  of  the 
architect ; bnt,  when  that  was  the  case,  was  it 
not  right  and  proper  that  the  architect’s  esti- 
mate should  be  exceeded  ? 

Mr.  Medland  Taylor. — I should  say  no,  cer- 
tainly not,  in  the  majority  of  instances. 

Mr.  Scott,  continuing,  said  that  it  might 
happen  that  the  quantity-surveyor  might  have 
insufficient  material  in  the  shape  of  drawings  to 
work  from.  He  begged  to  differ  from  the 
gentlemen  from  Edinburgh  in  their  statement 
that  the  Edinburgh  system  was  the  best.  He 
stood  up  for  the  Glasgow  system.  He  was  glad 
to  have  heard  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pioton  and 
Mr.  Francis  Turner  in  favour  of  the  Glasgow 
method,  and  he  would  only  say  that  if  in 
England  the  architects  committed  themselves 
to  the  principle  of  making  the  bill  of  quantities 
part  of  the  contract,  they  would  be  practically 
adopting  the  Glasgow  system. 

Mr.  Dove  said  that  to  the  majority  of  the 
proposals  which  had  been  submitted  for  his 
consideration,  he  thought  that,  speaking  as  an 
individual  builder,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
objection.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  third 
suggestion  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  litigation. 
He  did,  object,  however,  to  the  requirement  that 
the  builder  should  furnish  the  architect  with  “a 
complete  sohedule  of  his  prices,”  which  was  a 
manifestly  unfair  requirement. 

Mr.  Poole  ( Manchester)  ]said  Ie  had  listened 
with  very  great  interest  to  the  discussion,  and 
he  agreed  entirely  with  Mr.  Medland  Taylor’s 
paper.  He  did  not  think  by  any  means  that  it 
ought  to  go  forth  as  the  recommendation  of  the 
Conference  that  it  was  an  undesirable  thing  for 
the  architect  to  take  out  his  own  quantities. 
He  had  been  in  practice  in  Manchester  now  for 
something  like  five-and-twenty  years,  and  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  experience  he  had  been 
in  offices  where  it  had  been  the  invariable  rule 
for  the  architect  to  take  out  his  own  quan- 
tities. His  own  practice  had  been  to  take  out 
his  quantities,  and  to  make  them  the 
basis  of  the  contract, — the  quantities  as 
explained  by  the  contract-drawings  and  spe- 
cification. He  had  never  had  a lawsuit  in  a 
very  considerable  experience.  He  thought  that 
the  element  of  danger  was  introduced  when  it 
was  endeavoured  to  fix  the  accuracy  or  inac- 
curacy of  the  quantities  upon  the  architect  or 
surveyor  who  might  have  taken  them  out.  When 
a client  came  to  him,  he  spoke  plainly  and 
frankly  to  him,  and  told  him  that  it  would  be 
necessary  that  he  should  supply  the  builder 
with  a copy  of  the  quantities,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  quantities  would  have  to  be  taken  out 
and  oharged  for.  He  seldom  had  any  trouble 
in  getting  the  client’s  promise  to  pay  for  them, 
and  he  frequently  found  the  client  preferred  that 
the  architect  should  take  out  the  quantities.  As 
an  instance,  some  time  ago  a public  body  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  promoted  a 
scheme  for  a building  to  cost  about  60,0001.  The 


committee  who  had  the  matter  in  hand  was 
presided  over  by  a civil  engineer  of  some  emi- 
nence, and  included  several  gentlemen  of  prac- 
tical knowledge,  and  he  felt  greatly  honoured 
when  the  committee  waited  upon  him,  without 
instituting  a competition,  and  invited  him  to 
undertake  the  commission,  but  they  made  the 
stipulation,  that  he  should  take  out  his  own 
quantities,  and  that  the  quantities  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  the  contract.  In  the  matter 
of  payment  for  the  quantities,  some  of  his 
clients  paid  him  directly  themselves,  but  when 
they  did  not  do  so,  he  frankly  told  them  that 
the  builder  would  pay  him. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  said  it  BCemed  to 
him  that  there  was  an  enormous  advantage  in 
making  the  bill  of  quantities  form  a part  of  the 
contraot,  and  he  was  disposed  to  advocate  the 
making  of  the  bill  of  quantities  alone,  without 
including  the  specification,  form  the  basis  of  the 
contract.  That  system  carried  with  it  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  quantities  oould  be  taken  out 
absolutely  nett.  It  was  very  easy  under  the 
old  system  to  allow  a small  margin  on  each 
item,  but  the  aggregate  of  such  allowances 
would  very  often  amount  to,  perhaps,  5 per  cent, 
on  the  whole  work. 

Mr.  Watkins  (Lincoln)  thought  that  the  pay- 
ment for  quantities  should  invariably  be  made 
direct  by  the  building-owner.  It  had  been  his 
praotice  to  have  the  quantities  of  his  buildings 
taken  off  in  his  own  office  under  his  own  super- 
intendence, and  to  make  them  form  part  of  the 
contract.  Like  Mr.  Tavenor  Perry,  he  had 
adopted  the  practice  of  writing  his  specification 
after  the  bill  of  quantities  had  been  prepared. 
His  experience  was  precisely  that  of  other 
speakers  who  had  referred  to  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  provincial  architects  taking  out  their 
own  quantities.  He  was  compelled  to  do  so 
himself,  for  there  was  no  quantity- surveyor  in 
Lincoln,  and  the  members  of  the  local  builders’ 
association  bad  refused  to  tender  for  any  building 
the  oost  of  which  would  exceed  3001. 

Mr.  Hine  (Nottingham)  said  that  they  were 
adopting  in  his  office  the  practioe  of  making  the 
bill  of  quantities  and  the  specification  one  docu- 
ment. It  answered  very  well.  Every  item  in 
the  bill  of  quantities  bad  its  specification,  and 
it  was  evident  at  a glance  what  work  had  to  be 
done,  and  in  what  position  of  the  bnilding  each 
item  had  to  be  placed.  By  that  means,  as  the 
work  progressed  it  could  be  seen  at  a glance  by 
any  one,  the  proprietor  as  well  as  the  architect, 
what  had  been  put  into  the  building.  It  had 
been  remarked  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
that  errors  in  the  bills  of  quantities  arose  from 
the  fact  that  architects  supplied  deficient  or  in- 
sufficient drawings  to  the  quantity-surveyor,  and 
that  if  the  architect  were  to  take  out  his  own 
quantities  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the 
drawings  to  be  insufficient.  In  taking  off  quan- 
tities he,  as  a rule,  prepared  bis  details  as  he 
proceeded.  His  clerks  worked  them  out,  and  in 
that  way  all  important  details  were  prepared 
before  the  works  were  tendered  for. 

Mr.  Sidney  Young  said  that  Mr.  Macvicar 
Anderson  had  so  fully  expressed  his  (the 
speaker’s)  views  in  the  matter,  that  he  had 
very  little  to  say  in  addition  to  what  he  had 
already  said  in  his  paper.  There  was  one  point, 
however,  which  had  been  somewhat  overlooked, 
or,  at  least,  only  slightly  touched  upon,  and  that 
was  the  question  of  the  speoial  education  of 
architects  for  the  taking  out  of  quantities.  He 
thought  everybody  in  that  room  was  aware  that, 
as  a rule,  an  architectural  pupil  had  very  little 
time,  indeed,  during  the  term  of  his  pupilage, 
to  study  the  method  of  taking  out  quantities; 
he  was  generally  too  fully  employed  with  the 
T-square  and  the  set  square  during  the  five 
years  of  his  pupilage.  It  was  well  known  to 
be  the  fact  that  a young  man  who  served  a 
pupilage  of  five  years  to  a quantity  surveyor, 
dealing  with  quantities  alone  during  that  period, 
was  very  seldom  a competent  surveyor  as  soon 
as  he  came  out  of  his  pupilage.  How,  then, 
could  it  be  expected  that  an  architectural  pupil 
who  had  to  devote  a great  portion  of  his  time 
to  other  things,  could  properly  learn  to  take  out 
quantities,  even  supposing  he  were  articled  in 
an  office  where  the  quantities  were  taken  out  by 
the  architect  or  under  his  superintendence  ? If 
a quantity-surveyor  attempted  arohiteoture  he 
was  laughed  at,  although,  from  his  having  to 
deal  with  architects’  works,  he  might  fairly 
be  presumed  to  know  something  about  it,  but  it 
seemed  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  some  gentlemen, 
an  easy  thing  for  an  architect  to  bo  also  a 
quantity-surveyor.  He  most  fully  agreed  with 
what  had  been  said  that  when  an  architect  took 
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out  his  own  quantities  it  was  desirable  that 
they  should  form  part  of  the  contract;  but  he 
also  thought  that  if  quantities  which  were  pre- 
pared by  any  one  who  called  himself  a surveyor 
were  made  part  of  the  contract,  it  would  lead 
to  the  springing  up  of  a class  of  surveyors  speci- 
mens of  whose  work  had  been  furnished  in  the 
extracts  whioh  had  been  read  from  Mr.  Hughes’s 
paper.  He  thought  the  Glasgow  system  wa3  a 
very  good  one,  but  he  preferred  the  London  one. 
He  thought  that  the  laugh  which  had  been 
caused  by  Mr.  Pratt’s  observation  to  the  effect 
that  builders  preferred  to  tender  upon  the  quan- 
tities provided  by  the  quantity-surveyor  rather 
than  on  the  quantities  furnished  by  the  archi- 
tect, arose  from  the  misapprehension  of  his 
meaning.  He  thought  that  what  Mr.  Pratt 
meant  to  say  was  that  builders  preferred  to 
tender  upon  the  surveyor’s  quantities,  not 
because  they  were  in  exoess,  but  because  they 
were  more  clearly  drawn  up.  In  his  limited 
experience  he  had  found  that  more  litigation 
arose  out  of  the  quantities  taken  off  by  the 
architect  than  out  of  those  taken  off  by  a 
surveyor. 

Mr.  Medland  Taylor  said  he  confessed  to  a 
feeling  of  agreeable  surprise  that  the  arguments 
contained  in  his  paper  had  met  with  so  little 
real  antagonism.  He  thought  that  most  of  the 
arguments  which  had  been  adduced  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  were  on  the  side  of  his 
paper.  Mr.  Young  had  said  that  pupils  of 
quantity-surveyors,  after  serving  articles  for 
five  years,  did  not  know  very  much  about 
taking  out  quantities.  In  reply  to  that  he  (Mr. 
Taylor)  would  be  inclined  to  ask,  “ How  should 
they  ? ” If  they  had  been  in  architects’  offices 
where  the  quantities  were  taken  out,  they  would 
probably  have  known  much  more  about  the 
work.  Mr.  Dove  had  said  that  builders  only 
desired  to  be  paid  for  what  work  they  actually 
did.  Very  well.  His  (Mr.  Taylor’s)  paper  had 
shown  how  that  end  might  be  attained.  Mr. 
Fowler’s  arguments  were,  he  thought,  very 
strongly  on  his  side.  He  admitted  that  nothing 
was  so  calculated  to  teach  the  young  architect  a 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  construction  as 
the  practice  of  taking  out  quantities,  but 
somewhat  curiously  went  on  to  argue  that 
it  would  be  better  that  the  quantities  should 
be  taken  out  by  the  quantity-surveyor,  because 
the  tendency  of  the  day  was  towards  “ spe- 
cialism.” Well,  that  was  certainly  something 
like  “ special  pleading.”  With  regard  to  the 
examples  of  deficient  quantities  quoted  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  of  course  builders  in  the  position  of 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Dove  would  not  tender 
upon  such  quantities,  and  would  decline  to  carry 
out  works  under  architects  from  whose  offices 
such  quantities  had  emanated.  The  views  whioh 
had  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Randall,  of  Shrews- 
bury ; Mr.  Hine,  of  Nottingham ; and  Mr. 
Tavenor  Perry,  were  very  important.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Perry’s  conclusion  (though  he 
did  not  give  expression  to  it  in  his  paper)  that 
the  architect  who  took  out  his  own  quantities 
could  save  his  client  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
of  a building. 

Mr.  Goddard  (Leicester)  said  that  before  the 
discussion  was  closed  he  should  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two.  He  agreed  very  much  with  what 
Mr.  Tavenor  Perry  had  said.  The  custom  in 
Leicester  had  been  for  the  architects  to  take  out 
their  quantities  and  make  them  part  of  the 
contract,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  oontract 
to  supply  the  builder  with  a copy  of  the  deduc- 
tions and  extras.  He  should  be  inclined  to 
deprecate  exceedingly  any  recommendation 
going  forth  from  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  or 
from  the  Conference,  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
unadvisable  for  architects  in  the  country  to  take 
out  their  own  quantities,  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 
The  result  of  the  abandonment  of  the  present 
method  of  procedure  would  be  to  send  out  into 
the  world  a very  much  larger  number  of  incom- 
petent young  men  as  practising  architects  than 
was  the  case  now.  There  would  be  no  one  more 
pleased  to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  taking  out 
quantities  than  himself,  but  he  aid  not  see  his  way 
to  do  it.  His  practice  and  the  practices  of 
most  provincial  architects  consisted  almost  ex- 
clusively of  small  works.  He  might  add  that 
he  was  considered  in  the  town  in  which  he 
practised  as  a “most  expensive”  architect, 
because  his  charge  was  7 per  cent.,  including 
payment  for  the  quantities.  It  was  sometimes 
objected  to  his  charge,  that  they  could  get  a 
London  architect  to  come  down  and  take  the 
commission  for  5 per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  but  the 
client  forgot  that  the  other  2 per  cent,  came  out 
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ment made  by  the  builder  for  the  quantities, 
which  he,  of  course,  took  to  recoup  himself  in 
the  amount  of  the  contraot. 

Mr.  Boardman  (Norwich)  said  he  should  not 
be  able  to  carry  out  his  designs  if  he  did  not 
take  out  his  quantities,  for  respectable  builders 
would  refuse  to  tender  unless  upon  the  quanti- 
ties. He  always  consulted  his  clients  as  to 
whether  he  should  take  out  the  quantities,  and 
he  generally  succeeded  in  getting  their  consent 
to  do  so. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion, 
observed  that  even  if  the  Conference  were 
unable  to  arrive  at  any  very  definite  result,  he 
thought  the  discussion  would  not  be  in  vain, 
as  it  showed  what  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  formation  of  opinion  on  the  question.  The 
result  of  the  publication  of  the  expressions  of 
opinion  which  had  been  made  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  advan- 
tageous both  to  architects  and  quantity-sur- 
veyors. He  would  Dot  attempt  to  review  the 
whole  of  the  discussion,  for  it  would  take  up 
too  much  time.  On  the  question  of  the  pay- 
ment for  the  quantities,  even  when  prepared 
by  a surveyor,  he  thought  the  payment  should 
be  made  directly  by  the  client.  Complaint  was 
sometimes  made  of  the  high  scale  of  the 
quantity-surveyor’s  charges,  but  the  charges 
made  were  not  too  high  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  the  surveyor  held  himself  responsible 
to  the  builder  to  make  good  deficiencies  in  the 
quantities.  It  was  sometimes  said  that  quantity- 
surveyors  took  out  their  quantities  “full,”  in 
order  to  secure  themselves  from  being  oallea  upon 
to  make  good  mistakes  in  the  way  of  omissions, 
but  surely  any  one  doing  that  was  not  worthy 
of  the  name  of  quantity-surveyor.  In  oaseB  where 
the  surveyor  was  not  expected  to  guarantee  the 
accuracy  of  the  quantities,  he  would  be  satisfied 
to  receive  remuneration  on  a lower  scale.  How- 
ever excellent  the  Scotch  system  might  be,  it 
was  not  likely  to  commend  itself  to  London 
practitioners.  That  system  was  exhaustively 
disoussed  in  a paper  read  before  the  Institute  in 
that  room  some  time  back  by  Mr.  Honeyman, 
but  he  wa3  afraid  he  did  not  make  many  con- 
verts. The  English  system  of  obtaining  a lump- 
sum tender  for  which  the  building  should  be 
carried  out,  provided  the  architect  did  not  change 
his  fancies,  nor  the  client  himself  makes  changes 
or  alterations,  had  much  to  commend  it.  Happy 
was  the  architect  who,  when  he  undertook  a 
work  for  a client,  found  that  his  client  had  gone 
abroad,  and  intended  to  stay  there  until  the  job 
was  completed.  Allusion  had  been  very  aptly 
made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  to  the 
modern  practice  of  sub-division  of  labour,  whioh 
was  a very  excellent  thing,  in  so  far  as  it  enabled 
a man  to  devote  himself  thoroughly  to  speciali- 
ties which  must  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
him.  Nothing  could  be  more  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  the  two  professions  than  that  the 
profession  of  the  architect  and  that  of  the  mea- 
suring-surveyor should  be  as  far  as  pos- 
sible kept  distinct.  Whatever  had  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  he  thought  there  was  no 
question  but  that  a young  architect  might,  in 
the  course  of  a few  months’  study  in  the  offioe 
of  a quantity-surveyor,  arrive  at  such  a good 
knowledge  of  quantity-surveying  as  to  stand 
him  in  good  stead  in  his  subsequent  practice. 
He  thought  that  unless  there  were  special 
reasons  for  it,  the  architect  should  not  take  out 
his  own  quantities.  One  result  of  the  system 
of  issuing  quantities  to  builders  had  been  that 
architects  were  now  able  to  procure  whole  ten- 
ders for  works  in  districts  where,  only  compara- 
tively recently,  the  work  of  the  separate  trades 
was  tendered  for  separately.  It  was  a matter 
of  very  serious  consideration  whether  the 
building  artisans,  and  whether  the  architects, 
had  benefited  by  the  change.  Our  builders  were 
not  now  artisans,  but  were  great  capitalists, 
who  simply  farmed  out  their  work  to  smaller 
tradesmen,  who  did  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  architect,  and  who  were  mere  agents 
for  making  gain  for  the  large  capitalists. 
He  thought  that  it  would  be  a very  desirable 
thing  for  all  parties  if  the  architect  oould 
come  more  in  contact  with  the  men  who  really 
carried  out  the  work  of  the  various  trades, 
but  he  did  not  see  how  that  was  possible  under 
the  present  Bystem  of  lump  - sum  contracts. 
Forcible  as  were  the  arguments  which  had  been 
urged  in  favour  of  architects  taking  out  their 
own  quantities, — and  he  quite  saw  the  peculiar 
position  in  whioh  provincial  architects  were 
placed,  and  admitted  the  advantage  which  the 
architect  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
building  which  he  gained  by  taking  out  its 
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quantities, — he  could  not  but  think  that  it  was 
undesirable  for  architects  to  pursue  the  prac- 
tice unless  compelled  to  do  so.  He  thought 
that  the  Conference  had  been  successful  in 
presenting  an  aggregation  of  virtuous  architects. 
There  were  some  architects  who,  with  a mere 
desire  for  gain,  took  out  their  own  quantities, 
without  being  qualified  to  do  so,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  they  landed  their  clients  in  diffi- 
culties of  all  kinds.  The  practice  of  such 
incompetent  quantity  - surveyors  seeking  to 
indemnify  themselves  by  some  such  heading  aB 
the  following  (whioh  was  an  actual  specimen 
from  a bill  of  quantities  prepared  by  a London 
architect)  could  not  be  too  strongly  condemned : — 
“The  quantities  are  oondensed  as  much  as  possible,  and 
allowance  must  be  made  in  price  for  all  minor  matters 
and  appurtenances,  and  no  claim  shall  afterwards  be  made 
on  account  thereof,  or  for  any  mistake  or  variation  therein, 
as  the  builder  must  include  sufficient  for  the  works  to  be 
finished  complete,  the  quantities  being  nett.” 

That  a man  could  be  found  in  the  profession  wha 
had  the  effrontery  to  put  such  a heading  as  that 
to  his  bill  of  quantities  was  surprising.  Mr» 
Morham,  in  his  paper,  had  referred  to  the  In- 
stitute rates  of  professional  charges  for  works, 
but  those  rates  were  not  rigidly  fixed  by  the 
Institute.  It  was  never  contemplated  by  the 
Institute  that  all  works,  large  and  small,  should 
be  charged  for  at  the  same  rate,  and  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  in  the  profession ; such 
a proposal  would  be  absurd.  The  Institute 
Schedule  of  Professional  Remuneration  simply 
laid  it  down  as  an  established  principle  that,., 
in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, the  ordinary  rate  of  remuneration  for 
an  architect  was  5 per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  It 
was,  he  thought,  a very  serious  misfortune 
indeed  that  a great  and  eminent  architect  who  i 
had  passed  away  within  the  last  few  years  did  i 
not  advance  the  profession  by  declining  to  i 
undertake  works,  except  very  large  ones,  on  the  i 
ordinary  commission  of  five  per  cent.  When  a ; 
gentleman  learned  in  the  law  advanced  in  his 
profession  and  “ took  silk,”  he  increased  the 
amount  of  his  fees  ; his  work  diminished,  but  his 
remuneration  increased.  Why  should  it  not  be 
a recognised  principle  in  the  architectural  pro- : 
fession  that  when  a man  arrived  at  a position': 
when  his  services  were  in  great  demand,  he 
should  value  those  services  higher,  and  stipulate  i 
for  payment  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  ten  per 
cent,  commission  on  the  outlay  of  the  works  i 
carried  out  under  his  superintendence  ? And  ( 
why  should  young  men  just  entered  on  the  pro-; 
fession  be  expected  to  charge  as  much  as  five  i 
per  cent,  if  it  suited  them  to  charge  less  ? In  i 
these  observations  he  (the  speaker)  must  not  bei 
understood  as  in  any  way  impugning  or  throwing; 
doubt  upon  the  accuracy  or  authority  of  theci 
Institute  sohedule  of  professional  practice,  for; 
he  entirely  endorsed  it.  He  would  not  trouble! 
the  meeting  with  further  observations,  bubi 
would  read  the  resolutions  which  had  been-i 
drafted  by  Mr.  Anderson  as  an  embodiment  oft- 
the  views  of  the  Conference  on  the  Bubject  ofc. 
quantities.  Those  resolutions  were  as  follow : — 

la  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is  desirable — 

1.  That  when  architects  take  out  their  own  quantities,-; 
they  should  do  so  with  the  concurrence  of  their  employers 
and  that  the  charge  for  them  should  be  made  direct  to  that 
employer,  as  in  the  case  of  other  professional  work,  andc 
not  through  the  medium  of  a contractor. 

2.  That  where  quantities  are  supplied  by  architects,  oic 
by  persons  in  their  employ,  it  is  essential  that  they  shouldi 
form  part  of  the  contract. 

3.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  who  takes  out  theb 
quantities  to  supply  to  the  builder,  at  his  request,  a certified; 
copy  of  the  dimensions  on  which  the  bills  are  based. 

And  that  these  resolutions  be  reported  to  the  Counci.c 
of  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

These  resolutions  were,  after  a little  furtheit 
discussion,  agreed  to  nem.  con.,  and  so  ended  the! 
proceedings  of  this  seotion  of  the  Conference,  i 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  “ Architeo? 
tural  Competitions”  was  opened  in  a thin  meete 
ing  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  chair  beinii 
taken  by  Professor  Kerr.  There  was  no  definit ii 
programme  of  procedure  laid  before  the  meete! 
ing,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  prci 
ceedings  were  somewhat  desultory.  The  discuit] 
sion  of  the  subject  was  resumed  at  the  evenin'.! 
meeting,  held  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mil! 
Charles  Barry,  when  the  proceedings  were  of  il 
more  animated  character.  After  a long  discuri 
sion,  the  principal  points  in  which  we  shal: 
report  next  week,  the  following  resolutions  wen 
agreed  to : — 

1.  That  the  promoters  of  an  intended  competition,  nl 
their  first  step,  should  appoint  one  or  more  profession  cl 
assessors,  Fellows  of  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British  Aroft 
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tecta  (of  not  leas  than  fifteen  years’ practice),  whose  names 
should  be  published  iu  the  original  advertisements  and 
instructions. 

2.  That  the  assessor  or  assessors  ought  to  draw  up  the 
particulars  and  conditions,  or  advise  upon  and  supplement 
them  if  already  drawn  up. 

3.  That  the  decision  of  the  assessor  or  assessors  ought 
to  govern  the  choice  unless  insuperable  objections  shall 
arise. 

4.  That  competitions  should  be  initiated  either  (A)  by 
inviting  preliminary  sketches  involving  only  moderate  cost 
to  each  competitor,  preparatory  to  a final  competition,  or 
(B)  by  personal  invitation  without  sketches. 

If  A, — by  advertisement,  inviting  architects  willing  to 
compete  for  (here  describe  the  intended  work)  to  send  in 
their  names  by  a given  day,  on  rooeipt  of  which  each 
applicant  will  be  supplied  with  the  instructions  prepared 
under  the  advice  of  the  professional  assessors.  Each 
applicant  from  such  instructions  to  send  in  by  a given  date 
a sketch  design  (here  desoribe  limit  and  character  of  such 
sketches).  The  promoters,  with  the  advice  of  the  pro- 
fessional assessors,  will  select  from  such  sketch  designs 
not  less  than  (here  specify  the  number),  the  authors  of 
which  shall  be  invited  to  join  in  a final  competition,  ii 
which  each  shall  receive  for  the  preparation  of  his  desigL 
a sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  promoters,  with  the  advice  of  the 
assessors.  From  these  designs  a choice  to  bo  made  of  the 
architect  to  carry  out  the  work. 

If  (B)  without  sketches,— by  advertisement,  inviting 
architects,  willing  to  compete  for  (hero  describe  the 
intended  work)  to  send  in  their  names  by  a given  day, 
with  Buch  other  information  ns  the  candidate  may  think 
likely  to  advance  his  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the  competi- 
tion. From  these  names  the  promoters,  with  the  advice 
of  the  professional  assessors,  will  select  (hero  specify  the 
number)  to  compete  ; and  each  competitor  thus  selected 
will  receive  l.  (hero  state  the  amount)  for  the  pre- 
paration of  his  design.  From  theso  designs  a choice  to  be 
made  of  the  architect  to  carry  out  the  work. 

6.  That  the  eventual  employment  of  the  author  of  the 
best  design,  as  the  only  real  prize  of  the  competition,  ought 
to  be  considered  an  obligation  of  honour  if  it  can  reason- 
ably be  accomplished. 

6.  That  every  member  of  the  body  promoting  the  com- 
petition, and  every  assessor,  must  necessarily  abstain  from 
taking  part  iu  the  competition,  or  acting  as  architect  in  the 
execution  of  the  proposed  work. 

7.  That  the  work,  "if  carried  out  in  any  shape,  sbonld  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  architect  whose  design  has 
been  adjudged  to  be  the  best,  and  he  should  be  thereby 
placed  in  exuctly  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  em- 
ployer and  the  intended  work,  as  he  would  have  been  had 
he  alone  been  professionally  consulted. 

8.  That  iu  case  a competition  has  resulted  in  the  seleo- 
architect,  aud  the  instructions  to  him  to  proceed 
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from  t ho  time  of  the  architect  being  so  selected,  he  should 
be  puid  at  the  usual  professional  rate,  under  the  adv; 
the  assessors,  inclusive  of  the  sum  paid  to  him  in  common 
with  the  other  competitors,  and  such  payment  should  be 
taken  on  account  of  commission,  should  the  work  be  at  a 
future  time  carried  out  from  the  design  submitted  by  him 
in  completion, aud  under  his  superintendence. 

9.  That  if  the  employer  desires  to  possess  or  retain  any 
other  of  the  designs,  except  the  one  adjudged  to  be  the 
best,  he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  by  making 
payment  to  the  author  (if  he  be  willing  to  part  with  his 
drawings). 

10.  That  where  preliminary  sketches  are  submitted,  each 
competitor  should  be  at  liberty  to  sign  his  sketches  or 
adopt  a motto  ; but  iu  all  other  cases  he  should  Biga  his 
name  to  his  drawings. 

11.  That  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  be  respectfully  requested  to  take  the  initiative 
in  establishing  a system  of  competition  on  the  above  basis  ; 
and  iu  procuring  for  it  the  adhesion  of  the  whole  profession 
throughout  the  country. 


Daring  the  week  visits  have  been  made  by 
the  members  of  the  Conference  to  a number  of 
buildings  of  interest. 

On  Monday  morning  a large  number  of  gentle- 
men visited  the  picture  gallery  and  state  apart- 
ments at  Buckingham  Palace,  by  special  per- 
mission of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Daring 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  visits  were  paid 
to  the  interesting  Chapel  of  Sb.  Etheldreda, 
Ely-place,  Holborn  ; and  to  the  ohurches  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfield;  St.  Giles’s, 
Cripplegate ; and  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate. 
Theso  visits  were  under  the  able  and  pleasant 
guidance  of  Mr.  George  H.  Birch,  A.R.I.B.A., 
whose  remarks  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  were  sup- 
plemented by  some  observations  by  Mr.  Tavenor 
Perry. 

On  Wednesday  morning  a large  party,  num- 
bering 150  or  200  persons,  assembled  in  the 
architect’s  office  at  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice, 
where  were  displayed  for  inspection  a large 
number  of  the  working  detail  drawings.  Mr. 
Street  received  the  visitors,  and  before  con- 
ducting them  over  the  buildings  made  some 
observations  on  the  arrangement  of  the  plan 
and  as  to  the  progress  of  the  works.  He  stated, 
among  other  things,  that  owing  to  nnwise 
retrenchment  of  expense  on  the  part  of  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  who  was  in  office  at  the 
time  the  works  were  commenced  (Mr.  Ayrton), 
ffie  building,  originally  planned  to  contain 
;wenty-four  courts,  would  now  contain  only 
eighteen,  and  it  was  in  contemplation  to 
srect  a supplementary  block  of  buildings  to 
:ontain  some  half-dozen  courts  (for  which  he 
lad  prepared  plans)  on  the  land  to  the  westward 
if  the  buildings  now  in  progress.  This  proposed 
upplementary  block  would  be  connected  with 
he  buildings  now  in  progress  by  a bridge. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  visits  were  paid  to 


the  residence  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.R. A., 
and  to  the  new  Hospital  for  Consumption, 
Brompton  (of  which  we  published  a view  and 
plans  some  little  time  ago*).  In  the  evening 
there  was  a conversazione  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Institute,  which  was  very  numerously  attended, 
and  passed  off  most  satisfactorily. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  members  of  the 
Conference  went  over  Messrs.  Doulton’s  pot- 
teries at  Lambeth,  and  in  the  afternoon  they 
visited  Hertford  House,  Manohester-square,  by 
invitation  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  were 
brought  to  a close  on  Thursday  evening,  when 
the  new  President  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Street, 
R.A.,  occupied  the  chair.  The  following  papers 
on  mural  decoration  were  read,  viz. : — “ On  Mural 
Painting  and  the  Gambier  Parry  Process,”  by 
Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  ; and  on  “ The  Coloured 
Decoration  of  Public  and  Private  Buildings,”  by 
Mr.  John  D.  Crace. 

We  shall  next  week  continue  our  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Conference. 


THE  INSTITUTE  DINNER. 

The  Members’ Dinner  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  took  plaoe  on  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Mr.  John 
Wbichcord,  President,  in  the  ohair.  About  140 
gentlemen  (including  many  of  the  provincial 
arokiteots  attending  the  Conference)  sat  down  to 
table. 

The  usu.il  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly 
honoured, 

Mr.  Horace  Jone3,  in  proposing  1!  The  Houses 
of  Parliament,”  coupled  with  the  names  of  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide  and  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Shaw-Lefevra,  First  Commissioner  of  "Works, 
referred  to  the  archmological  labours  of  Lord 
Talbot  do  Malahide,  and  congratulated  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  upon  being  in  office  to  witness  the 
completion  of  suoh  fine  buildings  as  the  new 
Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington, 
and  upon  the  probability  of  his  remaining  in 
offioe  to  witness  the  completion  of  the  new 
Courts  of  Justice — two  of  the  most  important 
blocks  of  buildings  (and  the  works  of  two  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  Institute)  that  had 
been  erected  of  late  years. 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  replied  on  behalf  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and 

The  Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre,  in  respond- 
ing for  the  House  of  Commons,  contrasted  the, 
as  he  thought,  ephemeral  work  of  a political 
career  with  the  longer-lived  achievements  of 
architects.  The  most  important  political  speech 
of  the  day  was  probably  forgotten  after  s 
very  short  time,  and  entombed  in  “ Hansard,’ 
only  to  be  unearthed  now  and  then  by  political 
opponents.  On  the  other  hand,  great  works  of 
an  architectural  character,  such  as  those  to 
which  allusion  had  been  made,  would  remain  to 
attest  the  skill  of  their  designers  long  after  the 
speeches  of  the  statesmen  of  their  time  were 
forgotten.  With  regard  to  the  new  Natural 
History  Museum,  he  ventured  to  say  that  he 
did  not  think  a more  beautiful  or  original  work 
had  been  erected  in  modern  times.  The  central 
hall  was  especially  worthy  of  notice.  As  to 
the  new  Courts  of  Justice,  he  had]  the  utmost 
confidence  that  when  completed  they  would  turn 
out  to  bo  worthy  of  the  great  object  to  which 
they  would  be  dovoted,  and  of  the  reputation  of 
their  distinguished  architect.  Among  recent  im- 
portant buildings  lately  completed  for  Govern- 
ment purposes  were  the  new  Post-Office  Savings 
Bank  and  the  new  Bow-street  Police  Courts, 
both  of  which  buildings  were  products  of  the 
talent  at  the  disposal  of  her  Majesty’s  Offioe  of 
Works.  When  the  important  buildings  now  in 
hand  were  completed,  the  Government  contem- 
plated taking  Btops  for  the  erection  of  some 
additional  important  buildings,  with  a view  to 
the  concentration  of  the  business  of  some  of  the 
departments  of  the  public  service.  If,  as  he 
hoped  would  be  the  case,  he  should  be  in  offioe 
when  the  completion  of  the  new  Courts  of  Justice 
would  enable  the  Judges  to  quit  their  old  Courts 
at  Westminster,  he  proposed  to  pull  down  the 
buildings  on  the  west  Bide  of  Westminster  Hall, 
so  as  to  open  out  to  public  view  the  exterior  of 
the  Hall,  possibly  with  the  view  of  carrying  out, 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  original  proposals  of 
that  great  architect,  Sir  Charles  Barry,  in  re- 
ference to  the  matter.  Although  he  (Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre)  felt  that  he  possessed  but  few  qualifica- 
tions for  the  post  of  iEdile  of  this  groat  city,  he 


* See  Builder,  vol.  xxxvii.  (1879),  pp.  1291-95. 


yielded  to  no  one  in  the  desire  to  see  the  metropolis 
worthily  adorned  with  fine  works  of  architecture. 

Sir  Philip  Cunliffe  Owen,  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  “ Art,  Science,  and  Literature,”  coupled 
with  the  names  of  Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  Mr.  G.  J. 
Symons,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  C.T.  Newton,  C.B., 
referred  to  the  strides  which  had  been  taken  by 
this  country  of  late  years  in  the  matter  of  its 
industrial  art  productions — a result  which  he 
attributed  very  much  to  the  teaching  of  museums 
and  schools  of  art.  He  paid  a warm  tribute  to 
Mr.  Street  for  the  interest  which  that  gentleman 
had  always  manifested  in  the  work  that  was 
being  done  by  the  South  Kensington  authorities, 
and,  after  referring  to  the  progress  of  scientific 
discovery,  spoke  of  the  untiring  labours  of  Pro- 
fessor Newton  in  the  field  of  the  literature  of 
antique  art.  The  South  Kensington  authorities 
were  continually  indebted  to  Professor  Newton 
and  his  able  coadjutors  at  the  British  Museum 
for  valuable  advice. 

Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Symons,  and  Professor  New- 
ton severally  responded. 

The  toast  of  “ The  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  success  to  the  Conference,”  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  M'Lachlan,  President  of  the 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Society,  who  congratu- 
lated the  Institute  on  its  increasing  prosperity. 
To  the  Institute  the  provincial  societies  looked 
for  guidance  in  all  matters  calculated  to  maintain 
the  honour  aud  dignity  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  profession.  With  the  toast]  was  coupled, 
tho  name  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  past  President. 

Mr.  Barry,  in  responding,  referred  to  the  pro- 
bability that  the  next  Conference  of  Architects- 
would  bo  held  iu  1881,  whioh  year  would  be  the 
jubilee  of  the  Institute.  The  seven  gentlemen 
who  met  nearly  fifty  years  ago  to  found  the  In- 
stitute probably  never  anticipated  that  the 
society  would  attain  to  its  present  growth  and 
influence.  With  regard  to  the  Conference,  great 
thanks  were  due  to  his  colleagues  for  the  arrange- 
ments that  they  had  made. 

Sir  James  MoGarel  Hogg,  Honorary  Associate 
of  the  Institute,  proposed  “ The  Health  of  the 
President,”  who,  having  briefly  responded,  gave- 
the  final  toast,  that  of  “The  Visitors,”  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Driver,  Master  of 
the  Clothworkers’  Company,  who,  in  replying, 
leferred  to  the  opportunities  which  some  of  the 
great  livery  companies  of  the  City  had,  by  re- 
building their  halls,  given  to  architects  during 
the  last  few  years. 

[Our  report  of  the  proceedings  would  have 
been  more  copious  had  our  reporter  been  assigned 
a seat  less  remote  from  the  oross-table  from 
whioh  all  but  one  of  the  speeches  were  delivered. 
As  it  was,  he  was  unable  to  hear  half  that  was 
said.] 


THE  MILAN  EXHIBITION. 

We  give  a general  view  of  the  buildings  which 
have  been  and  are  in  course  of  being  erected  for 
the  National  Exhibition  of  Industry,  Art,  and 
Commerce,  just  now  opened  in  Milan.  The 
King  and  Queen  were  present,  and  some 
speeohea  were  made.  We  reserve  particulars 
for  a future  occasion. 


NEW  CEMETERY,  HORSFORTH. 


The  t iwnship  of  Horsforth,  a populous  district 
a few  miles  from  Leeds,  has  kitheito  been  un- 
provided with  a cemetery,  the  graveyards  of  the- 
parish  church  and  of  one  of  the  Dissenting 
chapels  having  been  made  to  serve  for  the 
burial  purposes  of  the  population.  Recently 
these  have  become  overcrowded,  and  necessi- 
tated the  Local  Board  taking  action  for  the 
provision  of  a public  burial-ground.  A site,  six 
acres  in  extent,  was  purchased,  and  has  been 
laid  out  as  a cemetery.  Throughout  the  ground 
the  paths  have  been  formed  in  serpentine  lines 
so  as  to  avoid  the  formal  stiffness  of  the  usual 
method  of  straight  roads,  following  the  direotion 
of  the  grave  spaces.  Some  little  waste  of  bury- 
ing room  i9  involved  by  this  arrangement,  bat  it 
is  not  great ; and,  as  country  burial-grounds  are 
much  used  as  places  of  public  resort,  it  was 
thought  the  trifling  loss  was  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  increased  beauty  of  the- 
general  contour  of  the  paths.  The  whole  of  the 
land  is  well  planted  with  forest  trees  and  shrubs 
of  various  kinds,  arranged  in  an  irregular  and 
natural  manner. 

The  buildings  on  the  site  comprise  a lodge  for 
the  cemetery-keeper,  with  board-room  attaohed> 
and  the  group  of  two  chapels,  &c.,  shown  on  the 
accompanying  view.  The  cemetery  is  entered 
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from  the  main  road,  through  central  and  side 
.gates,  having  the  lodge  on  one  side,  and  the  dead- 
house  on  the  other.  In  connexion  with  the 
'keeper’s  house  are  the  usual  appurtenances, 
and  a greenhouse  for  the  propagation  and  pre- 
servation of  bedding-out  plants.  Two  ohapels 
are  provided, — consecrated  and  nnconsecrated. 
They  are  separated  by  a public  waiting-room, 
and  each  has  a mortuary  chapel  for  the  recep- 
tion of  coffins,  a porch,  and  a robing-room.  An 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  so  vary  the  plan 
and  position  of  the  chapels  as  to  avoid  the 
formality  of  the  usual  arrangement,  and  to  im- 
.part  a picturesqueness  to  their  appearance.  All 
the  buildings  are  erected  in  local  stone,  the 
ohapel  buildings  being  lined  internally  with 
pressed  brick.  The  woodwork  is  of  pitch  pine  ; 
and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  Buttermere 
slates.  The  work  has  been  done  by  local  oon- 
itractors,  with  the  exception  of  the  ironwork, 
which  was  exeouted  by  the  Coventry  Art  Metal 
Work  Co.,  and  the  planting,  which  was  the  work 
of  Mr.  Lister  Kershaw,  of  Brighouse.  The 
whole,  including  the  laying  out,  has  been  de- 
signed and  superintended  by  Messrs.  Holtom  & 
Connon,  architects,  of  Leeds  and  Dewsbury. 


THE  NEW  BUILDINGS,  EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY. 

The  new  buildings  for  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  of  which  we  give  a view,  con- 
tain accommodation  for  the  entire  medical 
school.  They  are  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  centre  Meadow-walk,  and  opposite  the  New 
Royal  Infirmary,  and  the  main  entrance  is  from 
Teviot-row.  The  south  block  is  well  advanced, 
and  part  of  it  (the  anatomical  department)  has 
been  oooupied  since  last  October.  The  north 
block,  whioh  faces  Teviot-row,  is  ready  for  the 
roof.  The  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  hall  and  campanile,  the  ereotion  of  which 
must  be  deferred  for  want  of  funds,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  early  in  1883.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  R.  Rowand  Anderson. 


MEMORIAL  HALL  AND  SCHOOLS,  DOVER. 

These  buildings  have  been  recently  completed, 
and  satisfactorily  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
congregation  belonging  to  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, of  which  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Frewin  is  pastor. 

The  site  is  a very  peculiar  one  with  a narrow 
frontage,  widening  out  behind,  and  again  narrow- 
ing at  the  back  to  a strip,  which  necessitated 
rather  Bpecial  planning.  The  fact  also  that  no 
lights  could  be  depended  upon  from  either  side 
of  the  buildings  necessitated  obtaining  most  of 
the  light  for  the  hall  from  the  top. 

The  hall  will  seat  between  400  and  500  people 
in  the  area,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  an 
end  and  side  gallery.  The  schools  will  accom- 
modate about  300  scholars,  and  there  are  also 
vestries,  kitchen,  &o. 

The  front  to  Priory-road  is  faced  with  red 
brick  and  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  the  rest 
with  picked  stocks.  Attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  ventilation  and  heating, — the  latter  being 
by  means  of  a Porritt’s  underground  stove. 

The  oosfc,  including  fittings,  seating,  &c.,  was 
about  1,9501. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
W.  Bromley,  builder,  of  Dover;  Mr.  Andrew 
T.  Taj  lor,  of  Moorgate  Chambers,  Finsbury  - 
pavement,  being  the  architect. 


SALE  OF  PROPERTY  AT  QUEEN  ANNE’S 
GATE,  WESTMINSTER. 

Several  valuable  freehold  and  leasehold 
properties  in  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  Broadway, 
York-street,  and  Queen-square-mews,  West- 
minster, were  submitted  for  sale  last  week  at 
the  Auction  Mart,  by  Messrs.  Driver  & Co.  The 
first  lot  offered  comprised  three  brick-built  and 
tiled  freehold  dwelling-houses  and  shops  in 
York-street,  all  let  on  leases  at  an  aggregate 
annual  rental  of  1621.  per  annum.  The  auc- 
tioneer observed  that  the  position  of  the  land 
and  premises,  occupying  an  area  of  3,300  super- 
ficial .feet,  opposite  to  Queen  Anne’s  Mansions, 
in  a very  improving  part  of  Westminster,  and 
its  proximity  to  St.  James’s  Park,  gave  it  a 
great  value,  in  reversion,  as  a building  site.  The 
property  was  sold  for  4,0001.  The  next  lot  con- 
sisted of  the  freehold  stabling  and  coachhouses, 
known  as  Queen-square-mews,  let  to  General 
Lord  Mark  Kerr  at  601.  per  annum.  This  lot 
was  sold  for  1,4401. 


OBITUARY. 

Mrs.  Henry  Mackarness. — With  much  personal 
sorrow  we  hear  of  the  unexpected  death  of  this 
lady,  which  occurred  at  Margate  on  the6thinst., 
in  the  55th  year  of  her  age.  Mrs.  Mackarness 
had  been  unwell,  and  was  at  the  seaside  in 
consequence  ; but  no  one  anticipated  a fatal 
result.  She  leaves  six  children  to  deplore  her 
loss.  The  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  R. 
Planche,  the  well-known  dramatist  and  anti- 
quary, Mrs.  Mackarness  early  commenced  to 
write,  her  first  literary  venture  being  a story 
in  reply  to  Dickens’s  “ Chimes.”  She  after- 
wards wrote  a large  number  of  tales  and 
novels,  the  most  popular  of  the  former  being  the 
well-known  “ Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam,”  which 
has  passed  through  some  forty  editions,  and  has 
been  translated  into  many  languages.  “The 
Young  Lady’s  Book,”  published  by  her  in  1876, 
ought  to  have  had  a large  sale.  Mrs.  Mackar- 
ness was  the  widow  of  the  late  Henry  S.  Mack- 
arness, vicar  of  Ash,  and,  consequently,  sister- 
in-law  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  the  Bishop  of 
Argyll.  She  was  an  admirable  wife  and  mother, 
and  will  be  missed  by  many  poor  children  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  residence  at  Clapham, 
to  whom  she  gave  continuous  instruction  at 
regular  intervals. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Toxteth  Parle  Local  Board  of  Health. — Mr. 
J.  A.  Hall,  C.E.,  the  engineer  and  surveyor  to 
the  Board,  in  his  special  general  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  district,  said  that  the  present 
net  rateable  value  of  the  district  was  97,7481., 
being  44,7361.  more  than  in  the  year  ending 
March  25th,  1876.  Since  1876  there  were  plans 
of  twenty  new  streets  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Board.  The  total  length  of 
new  roads  sewered  and  formed  Bince  1876  had 
been  over  three  miles.  The  sewers  were  well- 
made  brick  Bewers,  at  a total  cost  of  about 
5,0001.  to  the  owners.  All  these  sewers  were 
provided  with  proper  ventilators  and  flushing- 
chambers.  Besides  the  brick  sewers  there  had 
been  laid  about  16,716  lineal  yards,  or  about 
9£  miles  of  pipe-sewers  or  house-drains,  varying 
in  diameter  from  6 in.  to  18  in.  During  the 
same  period  of  three  to  four  years,  nearly  1,000 
houses  had  been  ereoted  and  well  drained. 
During  the  past  year,  ending  on  the  25th  of 
March  last,  the  total  death-rate  was  only  11-4 
per  1,000.  The  population  of  the  district, 
according  to  the  census  taken  on  April  4th  last, 
was,  males,  4,133  ; females,  6,238  ; total,  10,371. 
The  total  number  of  inhabited  houses,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  return,  was  1,688;  uninhabited, 
305;  building,  112;  total,  2,106. 


LARGE  SALE  OF  FREEHOLD 
GROUND-RENTS  AND  OTHER  PROPERTY 
AT  WALWORTH. 

A very  extensive  sale  of  freehold  ground- 
rents  and  other  freehold  property,  in  Walworth, 
took  place  at  the  Auction  Mart  last  week,  the 
sale  occupying  two  days.  The  sale  comprised 
the  ground-rents  on  187  houses,  shops,  and  other 
premises  situated  in  several  streets  on  the 
Walworth-common  Estate,  the  annual  value  of 
the  ground-rents  amounting  to  1,200Z.  per 
annum,  the  houses  being  estimated  to  be  of  the 
annual  value  of  7,000 1.  The  sale  also  included 
thirty-five  freehold  houses  in  the  same  looality, 
let  at  rents  amounting  together  to  about  6501. 
per  annum,  with  reversion  in  seventeen  years 
to  the  rack  rentals,  of  the  estimated  annual 
value  of  1,500Z.  The  first  day’s  sale,  com- 
prising sixty-nine  lots,  consisted  altogether  of 
ground-rents  on  property  held  for  unexpired 
terms  of  from  seventy-Beven  to  eighty-seven 
years.  The  whole  of  the  several  lots  were 
eagerly  bought  up,  realising  prices  varying 
from  2001.  to  700Z.  each,  averaging  an  annual 
return  on  the  outlay  of  from  3£  to  4 per  cent, 
until  the  expiration  of  the  leases,  when  the 
purchasers  become  entitled  to  the  full  rack- 
rents. 

The  second  day’s  sale  comprised  forty-three 
lots,  including  twenty-seven  ground-rents  and 
sixteen  lots  of  freehold  houses.  The  ground- 
rents  realised  similar  prices  to  those  obtained 
at  the  first  day’s  sale.  The  freehold  dwelling- 
houses  were  sold  in  lots  of  five  houses  each, 
the  present  aggregate  rentals  of  each  lot  being 
851.  per  annum,  until  the  expiration  of  the 
leases,  the  reversion  to  the  rack-rentals  in 


seventeen  years  being  estimated  at  1601.  pen 
year.  They  were  sold  at  prices  varying  fromi 
1,630Z.  to  2,6201.  each  lot.  The  sale  produced1 
23,5301.,  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  two  days’, 
sale  being  43,824Z. 

Messrs.  Norton,  Trist,  & Watney,  of  Old! 
Broad-street,  were  the  auctioneers. 


ST.  DOMINIC’S  PRIORY  CHURCH, 
HAYERSTOCK  HILL. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn, — by  the] 
editor  of  the  Sacristy, — to  two  letters  upon  the] 
above  subject.  As  the  writer  of  the  criticism! 
complained  of  by  Mr.  Buckler,  I ask  your  leaver 
to  make  a few  remarks. 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  two  letters  contradctc 
each  other. 

The  Reverend  Father  Prior  states  that  “ the* 
alleged  facts  in  the  said  article  are  palpably! 
untrue.” 

I presume  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  read, — 
“ the  facts  alleged  in  the  said  article  arer 
palpably  untrue.”  But  truth  and  falsity  arer 
predicated,  as,  I believe,  of  propositions,  not  ofo 
faots, — which  are  either  are  or  are  not ; so  thata 
the  sentence  would  need  to  be  further  amended* 
to  make  of  it  good  English, — and  sense.  Itat 
meaning  is,  however,  clear  enough,  in  spite  ola 
the  obscurity  of  the  expression,  and  it  amonntsti 
to  this, — that  “ the  statements  of  the  writer  olq 
the  article  as  regards  matters  of  fact  ” (as  dis-ia 
tinguished,  I presume,  from  matters  of  mereri 
taste,  as  to  which  non  est  disputandum)  “ arer 
palpably  untrue.”  This  is,  doubtless,  in  sub  !:! 
stance  what  the  Reverend  Father  intended  tetj 
say, — although  he  has  not  said  it. 

But  Mr.  Wallen,  the  district  surveyor  oli 
West  St.  Pancras,  in  a letter  quoted  by  youin 
other  correspondent  on  the  same  page,  statetc 
exactly  the  contrary.  He  says  virtually  thala 
the  fact3  are  as  stated  by  the  Sacristy. 

The  Sacristy  says, — and  this  is  the  point  of  thdi 
whole  critique, — “ The  clearstory  walls  haviv 
gone  over,  outwards,  to  the  extent  of  some  3 in.’’.. 

Mr.  Wallen  says, — “ The  olearstory  inclinea^ 
outwards  on  the  north  side, — near  the  apsesi, 
J in.  in  a height  of  6 ft.” 

As  the  clearstory  is  about  16  ft.  high,  | in.  iii 
6 ft.  is  equivalent,  in  the  total  height,  to  3 in.  i 

Nor  is  this  agreement  between  the  state*., 
ments  of  the  Sacristy  and  the  results  of  Mr! 
Wallen’s  plumbing  remarkable,  since  I hadfii 
copy  of  Mr.  Wallen’s  report  before  me  as 
wrote,  and  it  was  from  his  very  aocurate  datab 
that  I drew  the  assertion  which  the  Reverencni! 
Father  describes  as  “ palpably  untrue.” 

In  the  esse  of  the  outward  deflection  of  tint 
clearstory,  I had  only  my  eyes  to  go  by.  I there* 
fore  accepted  Mr.  Wallen’s  statement,  which  ii  it 
the  result  of  actual  plumbing. 

But  as  respects  the  pillars,  I was  able  to  taktk) 
exact  measurements  with  an  8-ft.  straight-edge’ll 
assisted  by  an  experienced  builder.  The  resulae 
of  my  measurements  gave  the  inward  deflectioic? 
of  the  piers  in  one  case  to  be  close  upon  3 inil 
As,  however,  Mr.  Wallen’s  plumbing  showed  onM 
1 in.  in  “ the  extreme  case,” — of  those  that  hiii 
tried, — I thought  it  best  to  “ split  the  differeli 
ence,”  and  state  the  deflection  as  2 in.  I atm 
quite  ready  to  give  Mr.  Buckler  his  inch, — a-*. 
I am  very  sure  that  the  churoh  will  soon  takiU 
the  ell. 

I am,  therefore,  quite  content  to  leave  tlnl< 
Reverend  Father  Prior, — who  states  that  whaw 
the  Sacristy  says, — which  is  (save  the  inch;l|i 
precisely  what  Mr.  Buckler’s  letter  says, — i-, 
“ palpably  untrue," — to  settle  the  point  with  Mel,’: 
Buckler. 

In  my  opinion,  the  church  will  not  be  standing 
in  ten  years,  unless,  like  the  Holy  House  o 
Loretto,  St.  Dominic  can  persuade  Our  Lady  t J3 
bear  it  up  in  air.  And  to  warn  Mr.  Buckle!' 
of  this  danger,  not  only  to  his  church,  but  t a 
his  professional  reputation,  is,  in  my  opinion,  i,t: 
friendly  action. 

As,  however,  he  has  ventured  to  speak  of  tbilp 
writer  of  the  critique  as  “a  secret  foe,” 
hereby  challenge  him,  as  a gentleman,  to  priniffl 
in  your  columns  the  letter  which  I wrote  to  him! 
long  before  this  article  appeared,  anonymously! 
npon  the  same  subject.  If  he  does  not  do  sceo 
I,  sir,  will  ask  you  to  do  so,  and  I will  leave  th;l 
public  to  judge,  whether  the  tone  of  that  lettebi 
(which  I believe  induced  Mr.  Buckler  to  hawj . 
the  church  plumbed)  is  that  of  “ a secret  foe.’U i 

The  matter  is  not  a personal  one : it  is  omii> 
which  concerns  the  public  safety.  Let  thos) 
see  to  it, — now, — whose  duty  it  is.  Liber  am 
animam  meam. 
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I have  recently  learnt  that  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  is  bo  doubtful  of  the  safety  of  the 
church, — whioh  his  Emioence  will  shortly  be 
oalled  upon  to  consecrate, — that  he  has  directed 
his  own  surveyor  to  examine  into  its  condition. 

As  I,  Bir,  most  distinctly,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  action  of  the  Cardinal  of  Westminster, 
it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Buckler  has  other 
“secret  foes”  besides  A “Sacristan.” 

Patronage  of  St.  Joseph,  1881. 


DESTRUCTION  BY  LIGHTNING. 

Sir, — The  accident  which  oocurred  on  the 
26th  ult.  to  the  Board  Sohool  in  Orange-street, 
Southwark,  is  another  proof  to  me  how  little 
care  is  taken,  even  by  such  institutions  (other- 
wise so  well  managed)  as  the  London  School 
Board,  to  protect  life  and  property  from  the 
destructive  influences  of  the  fiery  flashes  from 
the  clouds. 

It  is  more  than  a century  since  Benjamin 
Franklin  showed  us  the  simple  method  of  pro- 
tection against  lightning,  and  it  may  seem 
almost  incredible  that  hundreds  of  buildings 
are  still  destroyed  annually,  and  hundreds  of 
lives  lost  by  these  discharges  of  eleotrioity.  I 
have  just  received  an  official  letter  from  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce, 
of  Italy,  informing  me  that  during  the  sixteen 
years  from  1864  to  1879,  no  fewer  than  1,906 
lives  were  lost  in  that  country  through  fatal 
acoidents  from  lightning. 

Richard  Anderson. 


CLERK  OF  WORKS. 

Sib,— I am  building  a large  villain  North  London  under 
the  direction  of  a City  architect.  The  speciHcation  and 
conditions  of  contract  are  drawn  in  the  usual  way.  The 
architect  has  inspected  the  building  weekly  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  has  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the 
work.  But  when  the  building  was  nearly  ready  for  the 
roof  the  employer  sends  a clerk  of  the  works  ; and  the 
architect  writes  me  that  the  said  clerk  of  the  works  will 
represent  him  during  his  absence.  The  clerk  of  the  works 
has  found  fault  with  several  things  that  the  architect  had 
previously  approved  of,  and  has  also  told  me  to  do  several 
things  that  are  not  shown  or  specified. 

What  I wish  to  know  is,  can  I object  to  a clerk  cf  the 
works  being  on  the  job  at  all,  as  nothing  whatever  is  men- 
tioned in  the  specification  or  conditions  about  one. 

....  g • r. 

. You  cannot  object. 


Socks. 

h'onaulcefor  the  Calculation  of  Railroad  Excava- 
tion and  Embankment,  and  for  finding  Average 
Haul . By.  J.  B.  Davis,  C.E.  New  York: 
Gillis  Brothers,  1877.  London : Sampson 
Low  & Co. 

We  owe  to  the  United  States  some  admirable 
examples  of  what  we  may  call  graphic  art 
applied  to  architecture  and  engineering.  We 
know  of  no  English  work  of  a professional 
nature  so  well  got  up  and  illustrated  as  the 
“ Contributions  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  by 
John  Ericssen,”  in  whioh  this  Nestor  of  civil 
engineers  gives  the  fruits  of  half  a century  of 
scientific  and  practical  labour.  And  the  effects 
produced  by  the  ruling-machine,  as  handled  by 
the  artists  employed  by  Messrs.  J.  A.  Lowell  & 
Co.,  of  Boston,  are  quite  equal  to  the  hand-work 
of  an  excellent  artist  in  water  colours.  It  is 
only  fair,  then,  if  America  sends  us  at  times 
Ruch  enviable  proofs  of  her  rapid  and  steady 
progress, — a progress  which  it  is  allowable  at 
the  same  tim9  to  admire  and  to  envy,  that  wo 
should  be  allowed  a word  of  demur  when  she 
sends  us  examples  of  “ her ’prentice-han’.”  In 
pointing,  in  spelling,  in  illustrations,  and  in  the 
use  of  a special  formula  of  contraction  which 
requires  translating  into  English  in  order  to  be 
understood,  the  book  before  us  is  open  to  objec- 
tion. Here  is  a sample,  taken  at  random  : — 
“Wo  see  that  the  approx,  result  for  the  irreg.  vol.  falls 
short  10  yds.,  in  a true  vol.  of  226  cu.  yds.,  only  1£  of 
which  is  recovered  by  application  of  pris.  cor.  to  the  whole 
reg.  vol.,  while  the  remaining  8$  yds.  is  due  to  the  cor.  of 
a mere  strip  of  vol  whose  true  content  is  not  moro  than 
20*  cu.  yds.  By  this  it  becomes  evident  that  it  is  vastly 
more  important  to  apply  the  pris.  cor.  to  vola.  bet.  irreg. 
sections  than  bet.  reg.,  the  cor  in  this  case  for  reg.  vol. 
being  but  H yds.  in  292,  whereas  the  cor.  lor  the  irreg! 
vol.  is  10  cu.  yds.  in  a true  vol.  of  266." 

The  author  of  the  foregoing  probably  had 
some  meaning,  which  the  use  of  ordinary  Ian- 
guage  might  have  expressed.  So,  again,  when 
he  says, — “ We  now  propose  to  unfold  a method 
if  computing  by  formulas  the  contents  of  a 
series  uninterrupted  by  the  presence  of  vols. 
however  unequal  in  length,”  we  plead  guilty 
io  a feeling  of  inability  to  decipher  the  hidden 


meaning  of  this  original  language.  At  page  143 
of  “ Useful  Rules  and  Tables  relating  to  Men- 
suration, Engineering,  Structures,  and  Ma- 
chines,”  by  W.  J.  Macquorn  Rankine,  will  be 
found  “ Rules  relating  to  Mensuration  of  Earth- 
work,” which  are  at  once  simple  and  accurate. 
MacNeil’s  tables  are  well  known,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a necessary  part  of  the  library  of 
the  engineer.  Earthwork  measurement  is  of 
two  kinds, — prospective,  or  by  way  of  estimate, 
and  actual,  when  the  work  is  in  course  of  execu- 
tion or  completed.  In  the  former  case  we  think 
it  difficult  to  improve  on  the  use  of  MacNeil’s 
tables,  by  which  earthworks  to  the  value  of 
hundreds  of  millions  sterling  has  been  calculated 
during  the  last  fifty  years  in  this  country.  As 
to  the  latter,  where  there  is  not  an  agreed 
amount,  or  a lamp  contract,  actual  measurement 
is  indispensable.  If  Mr.  Davis  has  any  improve- 
ment to  suggest,  he  should  at  least  take  the 
trouble  to  do  so  in  readable  English.  There  are 
some  slovenly  speakers  who  never  pronounce 
the  whole  of  a word,  but  we  never  before  met  a 
writer  too  slovenly  even  to  print  his  words  ac- 
cording to  their  letters. 


VARIORUM. 

House  and.  Home  is  a cheap  periodical,  which 
seeks  to  popularise  and  disseminate  hygienic 
and  sanitary  information.  It  is  edited  by  Mr. 
John  Pearce.  The  fourth  volume  just  now  sent 
to  us  is  a great  advance  on  its  predecessors,  and 
contains  a large  amount  of  useful  information. 
The  last  Dumber  in  it  includes  an  elaborate  and 
interesting  notice  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  with 

a portrait. The  Monthly  Miscellany , for 

May,  seeks,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  revive 
the  interest  felt  in  the  colonnade  removed  from 
Burlington  House,  by  a paper  entitled  “ Some 

Old  Stones  in  Battersea  Park.” The  fifth 

volume  of  the  Journal  of  Forestry  is  commenced 
with  the  current  part,  and  some  alterations  have 
been  made,  both  in  the  contents  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  magazine,  with  the  viev  of  making 
the  study  and  cultivation  of  trees  more  popular. 
The  number,  whioh  is  altogether  a good  one, 
oontains  a facsimile  of  an  interesting  and 
characteristic  letter  on  the  subject  of  trees  and 
peasants,  written  by  the  late  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field  only  a short  time  before  bis  death. 


HttsrcIIaiMa, 

Thames  Floods. — An  important  meeting  of 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  mitigation  of  the 
damage  caused  by  the  Thames  floods  was  held 
on  the  9th  inst.  at  No.  12,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  chairman  mentioned 
that  a few  weeks  since  a preliminary  meeting 
was  held  at  his  house  at  Henley,  when  a sub- 
committee was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  subject  of  floods  in  the  Thames 
Valley  between  Oxford  and  Teddington.  That 
sub-committee  drew  up  a report,  which  con- 
tained many  suggestions  relative  to  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  mischief.  The  report  of  the  sub- 
committee  having  been  read,  a discussiou 
ensued,  and  some  of  the  speakers  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  proposed  Thames  Cjnservancy 
Bill  will  afford  powers  which  will  enable  the 
difficulty  to  be  thoroughly  dealt  with. 

Wandsworth.— It  has  been  decided  to  erect 
new  Sunday-schools  and  lecture-hall,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  East  Hill  Congregational 
Church,  Wandsworth,  and  the  Building  Com- 
mittee have  appointed  M.  E.  W.  Mountford, 
architect,  of  Buokingham-street,  Strand,  to 
carry  out  tho  work.  The  new  buildings  will 
comprise  vestries  for  minister  and  deacons, 
several  class-rooms,  kitchen,  chapel-keeper’s 
residence,  and  lecture-hall  to  accommodate  300 
people.  The  estimated  oost,  exclusive  of  furni- 
ture, is  about  1,800k  Plans  were  also  submitted 
by  Messrs.  Serle  & Sod,  and  Mr.  Julian. 

Marylebone. — At  a speoial  meeting  of  the 
Marylebone  Board  of  Guardians,  Mr.  Edmund 
Boulnois,  the  chairman,  announced  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  consented  to  open,  next 
month,  the  new  infirmary  for  Marylebone, 
erected  by  the  guardians  at  Notting-hill  from 
the  designs  of  their  architect,  Mr.  H.  Saxou  Snell, 
and  a committee  was  appointed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

Croydon.  — Endeavours  are  being  made  to 
obtain  a charter  erecting  Croydon  into  a 
borough.  A small  minority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  getting  up  a counter  petition. 


The  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution.— 
The  theatrical  performances  on  the  9th  inst., 
at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  in  aid  of  this  important 
charity,  were  conducted  most  successfully,  and 
resulted  in  a net  addition  to  the  funds  of  100k 
The  principal  characters  in  the  pieces  selected, 
“ Nine  Points  of  the  Law  ” and  “Old  Soldiers,”’ 
were  sustained  by  Mr.  Douglas  Fourdrinier’ 
Capt.  Conyers  D’Arcy,  Mr.  W.  Harwood,  Mr- 
Durham,  Mrs.  Conyers  D’Arcy,  and  Miss  Sinclair. 
The  acting  all  round  was  exceedingly  good. 

“The  Golden  Axe,”  St.  Mary  Axe.— 
This  house,  which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
BeviR  Marks,  E.C.,  is  one  of  the  few  timber- 
built  structures  remaining  in  the  City  of  London, 
is  about  to  be  rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  Mr! 
H.  H.  Collins.  It  is  a very  picturesque  building, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  effort  will  be 
made  to  preserve  a record  of  its  appearance. 
We  commend  this  suggestion  to  that  useful  body, 
the  Society  for  Photographing  Ancient  Buildings, 
which  has  already  done  good  service  with  regard 
to  the  vanishing  relics  of  Old  London. 

Melbourne.— Messrs.  Thomas  Robinson  & 
Son,  Limited,  Railway  Works,  Rochdale,  hav® 
just  learnt  by  telegram  from  Melbourne,  that  in 
addition  to  the  three  highest  awards  already 
granted  them  at  the  Exhibition  there,  they  have 
been  awarded,  on  the  special  recommendation  of 
the  jurors,  “ The  Commissioners  Gold  Medal,” 
for  the  superiority  of  their  exhibits  of  Bteam 
engines  and  wood-cutting  machinery  over  others 
of  the  same  class. 

West  of  England.— About  thirty  of  th® 
employes  of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Julian  & Sons,  con. 
tractors,  Truro,  were  entertained  at  supper  on 
Friday  evening  in  last  week  at  Polwitben, 
Penzance,  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Bolitho. 
A large  billiard-room,  and  additional  kitchen 
apartments  having  been  recently  built  and  com- 
pleted, which  are  attached  to  the  mansion- 
house  of  Polwithen,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  D. 
Brandon,  architect.  Mr.  Bolitho,  in  proposing 
the  health  of  the  firm,  congratulated  them  on 
the  very  good  work  they  had  done. 

Designs  of  Doors,  Mouldings,  and 
Saslies  —The  trade-book  recently  issued  by 
Messrs.  Joseph  Sandell  & Co.,  of  Commercial- 
road,  Lambeth,  contains  a very  large  collection  of 
mouldings  of  all  kinds,  with  diagrams  of  doors 
and  windows,  and  lists  of  prices.  It  will  be 
found  very  useful  by  many.  The  firm  are  im- 
porters of  Swedish  doors,  and  as  they  speak 
of  their  stock  of  Swedish  doors  being  seldom 
less  than  20,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  busi- 
ness done  in  that  direction  alone  must  be  pretty 
extensive. 

Fire  Protection. — Last  week  successful 
trials  were  made  at  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Marshall  & Snelgrove,  Oxford-street,  with  the 
high-pressure  fire  hydrants  and  hose  and  appli- 
ances, as  well  as  hand  fire-pumps  and  buckets, 
which  have  been  furnished  by  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  & Sons,  of  Long-acre,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  a private  fire-brigade,  oomposed  of 
several  of  the  empl<,y6s,  to  take  steps  on  the 
outbreak  of  a fire  to  confine  and  subdue  the 
devouring  element  between  the  discovery  and 
the  arrival  of  the  metropolitan  fire-brigade. 

Art  Industrial  Exhibition,  Plymouth. 

Tho  entries  for  this  exhibition  close  on  Monday 
next.  Prizes  to  the  extent  of  200k,  and  one 
third  of  the  profits  as  supplementary  prizes, 
are  offered  to  all  classes  of  professional  and 
amateur  workmanship,  paintings,  drawings 
building  materials,  &c. 

The  Holloway  Workhouse.— We  believe 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  sanctioning  the  proposal  of  the  City 
guardians  to  give  up  Holloway  workhouse, 
several  adjoining  poor-law  unions  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  utilise  the  building  as  a small- 
pox hospital. — City  Press. 

New  Synagogue.  — The  Council  of  the 
Uaited  Jewish  Synagogue  has  given  authority 
for  the  erection  of  a permanent  synagogue,  in 
substitution  of  the  present  iron  structure  at 
St.  John’s-wood.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building 
is  not  to  exceed  8,000k 

A Bronze  Tablet  has  just  been  erected  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Hamburg,  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Gilbeit  Scott,  from  whose 
designs  the  church  was  built.  The  tablet  bears 
a portrait  in  relief  of  tho  distinguished  archi- 
tect, with  a suitable  inscription. 

The  Bognor  Local  Board  have  applied  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  a loan  for  the 
purchase  of  the  “ Jubilee  School  ” premises,  and 
instructed  their  surveyor,  Mr.  H.  W.  Stringfellow, 
to  prepare  the  necessary  plans  for  converting 
the  same  into  public  offices. 
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For  the  erection  of  new  Board  schools  for  530  children, 
two  residence’,  boundary-walls,  and  necessary  office?,  at 
Preston-next-Faveraham,  for  the  Preston  W.D.  School 
Board.  Mr.  B.  Adkins,  architect : — 

A.  Kiil^y,  London  £5,573  0 0 

H.  B.  Wilson, Canterbury 6.399  0 0 

Perry  & Co.,  London  5.125  0 0 

P.  Still,  Dover  1,987  0 0 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co.,  Gloucester 4,945  0 0 

Paramor  & Sou,  Margate  4.860  0 0 

J.  Waro  tc  Son,  Favetsham  4,812  13  6 

Caliund  & Son,  Rochester 4,775  0 0 

T.  Cornelius,  Whitstable  4.699  0 0 

J.  Bingham,  Headcoru  4,667  0 0 

L.  Shrubsole,  Faversham  4,649  0 0 

A.  Matthews,  D.>ver  4,516  0 0 

C.  Foad,  Wbitstablo  4,498  0 0 

W.  Judges,  Broughton  4, -162  10  0 

>'aylar  s Sou,  Rochester 4,353  0 0 

J.  Seagar,  Borden 4,259  0 0 

R.  M.  & H.  Whiling,  Ospringe*  4,109  0 0 

Featherstone  & Luca-,  Litilebourne  4,060  10  0 

* Accepted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Educational 

Department.  

For  new  corn-mill  at  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks,  for  Mr. 
C H Whitworth.  Gravel  and  sand  and  uli  carting  done 
bv  proprietor  Messrs.  Usher  it  Antony,  architects  : — 

Cooper,  Aylesbury  ~ „ 

LiUey,  Bedford -.L>0  ° ° 

Edey  & Son,  St.  Neot  a 3,027  0 O 

George,  Stony  Stratlord 1.9&3  u u 

Harrison,  Wellingborough  1,910  0 0 

Cosford,  Northampton  }.8?  0 0 

Foster,  Bedford  (accepted)  1,811  0 0 

Ireaop.  Northampton 1.70J  u o 

For  new  premises  for  the  London  and  County  Bankiog 
C 'lupauy,  Limited,  Bedford.  Messrs.  Usher  & Authony, 

Higgs  & Hill,  London £3,980  0 0 

Rider  & Son,  London  ® 0 

Freshwater,  Bedford  3,580  0 o 

Foster,  Bedford 3,111  0 0 

Spencer,  Bedford  (accepted)  3,080  0 0 

For  erecting  and  completing  a billiard- room,  conserva- 
tory, and  other  works,  at  Lexden  House,  Reigate,  for  Mr, 
H.  Carter.  Mr.  A.  Bedbocough,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

HoldBworth  £1,163  0 0 

Garrett  ^99  <>  « 

Peat "1  15  0 

For  alterations  and  additions  at  Stourville,  to  be  after- 
vrnrr s called  Screak  Place,  in  Uervis-road,  on  the  East 
(JliiT,  Bournemouth,  Hampshire,  for  Horace  Dobell,  M.D. 
Mr.  A.  Bedborough,  architect.  .Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons:— 

„ Entrance 

House-  Gateway. 

Pike  £1,873  0 0 ...£72  0 0 

George 1,870  0 0 ...  66  0 0 

Minty  1,690  0 0 6,)  0 0 

Abler  1,640  0 0 ...  63  0 0 

Hoare  Bros.  & Walden  ...  1,546  0 0 ...  65  0 0 

Stroud 1,533  10  0 ...  70  15  0 

Howell  & Son 1,520  0 0 ...  75  0 0 

Blackford 1,489  6 0 ...  63  4 0 

For  Wesleyan  Chapel,  with  spire,  Surbiton,  Surrey. 
Mr.  CharleB 'Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lovegrove : — 

Chapel.  Spire. 

Woodward  £5,050  0 0 ...  £70J  0 0 

Green 4.929  0 0 ...  692  0 0 

White 4.615  0 0 ...  745  0 0 

Gregan  4,625  0 0 ...  620  0 0 

Hickinbotham 4,395  0 0 ...  695  0 O 

Scace  4,398  0 0 ...  678  0 0 

Tjerman  4,397  0 0 ...  630  0 0 

Belham  & Co.  4,341  0 0 ...  650  0 0 

Aden  & Sons 4.210  0 0 ...  76J  0 0 

h.  4,358  0 0 ...  612  0 0 

Lucas  & Sou 4,319  0 0 ...  687  0 0 

For  warehouse  and  stabliug,  Brixton,  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Stevens.  Mr.  C.  V.  Hunter,  architeot.  No  qnaulitiea 

Peacock  £870  0 0 

Rowe  725  0 0 

Coot-er 715  0 0 

Pack  Bros 707  u O 

Mallett  695  0 0 

Geo.  Harris  6f5  0 0 

Cass  A Belton  610  0 0 

F.  Higgs  (accepted)  624  _0  0 


For  converting  two  houses  into  flats,  Powis-terrace, 
Bayswater,  for  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Strutt.  Mr.  George 
Sherrin,  architect.  No  quantities 

Dousing  & Son  £1,485  0 0 

F.  Higgs 1,231  0 0 

Beale  1.192  0 0 

Scott 1,169  0 0 

Faulkuer  (accepted)  8S5  0 0 

For  new  room  at  the  Angell  Town  Institute,  Brixton. 
Mr.  I VV.  Stevens,  architect  : — 

Maxwell  Bros £269  0 0 . 

Gillard 195  0 0 

Beale  192  0 0 

Holliday 137  0 0 

Pack  Bros 125  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson  119  0 0 


For  stabling,  Broadlands,  Ktlra-road,  f't  Mr.  W. 
Poeoek.  Messrs.  Searle,  Son,  & Hayes,  architects 

Candler  £725  0 0 

Sawyer  592  0 0 

Tiiggs 560  0 0 

F.  Higgs  (accepted)  512  0 0 

For  Dew  shop  front,  &c_,  at  15,  Ship-street,  Brighton. 
Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect: — 

W.  Hackman,  Brighton £256  0 0 

W.  H.  Webber,  Brighton 245  10  0 

J.  M.  Newnham,  Brighton  213  0 0 

G.  R.  Lockyer,  Brighton  (accepted)...  223.0  0 

For  sundry  alterations  at  the  Hanover  Arras,  Rye-lane, 
Peckham,  for  Messrs.  Truelove  Bros.  Mr.  J.  G.  Marsh, 
architect : — 

Balaam  £500  0 0 

E.  Terry  367  18  0 

Gould  & Brand 315  0 0 

For  alterations,  painting,  &c,,  at  the  Hercules  Tavern, 
LeadeobaU.street,  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Maidwell.  Mr.  W.  E 
Williams,  architect  :— 

Eaton  £226  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  185  0 0 

Staines  A Son  (accepted)  176  10  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Colour  Questions. — A number  of  communications  on  this  subject 


nod  o 


all  i 


J.  N.  J.  & 8o»e.— C.  J.  P.— H.  G — B.  A.— U.  A A.  — H.  L — S.  &Son.— 
G.  a.  & Co.— J.  R.-R  W.  8.— O.  N.  A_— W.  W — F.  vr  — 8.  A H 
c.  J.  B.— J.  L).  G.— 8 A K —I.  O.  M— W.  D. — J,  A K —A.  8.  t 
A Kemi-r.-A.  M.-A.  L.— T.  R.  * Sun  — W.  O.  L.-M-nn  f 
li  T.  G — W.  8.  — W.  A.  B— T.  W.— H.  W.  8.— J.  H— A.  H 
T.  D.  C— B.  AM.— F E.  A Sun.—  G.  W— G.  W—  H.  P.  A Soi 
j h.  8 — Music.— M A Co.— K.  G.  H — A.  M.  (under  consideration 
B.  A G.  (it  will  appear  first  convenient  opportunity). — J.  D.  C.  (next 

tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accon 
the  sender,  not  necessui 

> decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  llfty  words)  or  under 4-.  6d. 

Ha  h additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adve  - 
tlsemeuts  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contract-,  Sales  by  Auction. 
Sc.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Llnee  (about  THI RTV  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0b.  ttd. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Oiflce  oi  “ The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  in  all  oases  be  called/or,  and  the 
lfice  ReoeiDt  produced 

THE  OH  A RGB  FOR  A BOX  18  AS  UNDER:— 

For  "Situations  Wanted"  Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisement* (id.  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

•,«  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  , e 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Poet-otfioe,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.tJ.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOUKDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Oatherlne-etreet,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  offioe 
efore  THREE  o'olock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TE8TI- 
dONlALn,  Ac.  leit  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisement*,  ann 
trnngly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

46nt'  TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER'1  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Offioe  to  resident*  !r 
,ny  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19«.  per  annum 
■/repaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Bos  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 
PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  C5uality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton-snb-Hamdou,  Ilminster,  So- 
merset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to 

STAPLE  & HANN,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-sub- 
Hamden,  Ilminster.  Agent,  E.  CRICKMAY, 
No.  4,  Agar-atreet,  London,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  : 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  t 
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Electric  Railways. 

'tk  O predict  that  the  loco- 
motive engine  will 
have  its  day, — that, 
like  some  of  the 
gigantic  forms  of  the 
geological  series  it 
will  attain  its  widest 
development,  only  to 
fade  away  and  die, — 
would  be  a hazardous 
prediction.  It  would 
not,  however,  be  more 
bold  than  was  the 
original  prediction  of 
George  StephensoD, 
that  he  would  make 
a steam  coach  that 
should  run  at  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  That 
anticipation,  indeed, 
was  thought  to  be  so 
rash  that  it  could  not 
be  entertained  by  any 
sane  and  well-balanced 
mind.  And  yet  within 
ten  or  fifteen  years  of 
its  utterance,  Brunei 
was  designing  engines 
to  run  at  100  miles 
an  hour ; and  made  them  to  go,  and  steadily 
worked  a portion  of  the  traffic  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  at  a running  speed,  over  more 
than  twenty  miles  of  line,  of  seventy  miles  an 
hour,  which  is  about  the  speed  of  the  great 
Senegal  swift  on  the  wing. 

So  rapid  and  so  successful  has  been  the  growth 
of  the  locomotive  engine,  that  its  admirers  may 
well  hold  that  it  promises  to  be  the  motor 
power  of  the  future,  as  well  as  of  the  present. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  immense  advantages 
attend  on  the  method  which  has  wrought  such 
a revolution  in  our  means  of  transport.  But 
the  locomotive  has  certain  great  disadvantages 
with  which  to  contend.  The  mode  of  thus 
applying  power  is  extremely  costly.  The  actual 
resistance  of  the  engine  ranges  from  a weight 
equal  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  train  to  about 
a fifth  of  that  proportion.  To  move  that  weight 
is  not  only  costly  in  proportion  to  the  ratio 
between  train  and  engine,  but  is  so  in  a much 
higher  proportion ; as  the  friction  of  the  auto- 
matic engine  is  much  greater,  per  ton,  than 
is  that  of  the  propelled  train.  Allowing  equal 
figures  for  atmospheric  resistance,  the  con- 
stant for  the  friction  of  the  engine  is  usually 
calculated  at  about  double  of  that  for  the 
train.  But  we  have  a more  exact  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  cost  of  locomotive  power,  and 
that  is  one  as  to  which  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  it  has  been  hitherto  so  far  left  out  of  sight. 
On  the  Blackwall  railway,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  worked  by  ropes,  observations  were  made 
as  to  the  power  absorbed  by  the  loaded,  and  by 
the  unloaded  rope,  the  difference  between  the 


two  being  that  due  to  the  weight  of  the  train. 
This  was  only  21  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
cost  of  working  per  ton  per  mile,  according  to 
data  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  was 
0T875d.  This  is  less  than  the  cost  of  working 
any  railway  in  England  in  the  year  1879,  with 
the  one  exception  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  line,  in  which  the  cost  is  at  the 
minimum,  not  owing  to  engineering  considera- 
tion, but  because  the  traffic  is  so  much  more 
equal  in  both  directions  than  is  the  case  in  any 
of  the  great  trunk  lines  leading  to  the  metropolis. 
The  great  source  of  waste,  the  return  of  empty 
wagons,  is  thus  avoided.  As  closely  as  we  can 
calculate,  the  average  cost  of  railway  transport 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1879  was  a little  over 
one-fifth  of  a penny  per  ton  mile  of  loaded  train, 
not  including  the  weight  of  the  engine  and 
tender.  But  the  Blackwall  cost,  for  moving  loaded 
trains  alone  (the  cost  of  the  apparatus  being 
deducted)  was  ’Old.  That  is  the  cost  of  what  was 
anticipated  to  be  a very  costly  mode  of  propul- 
sion (although  it  was  in  the  first  place  thought 
to  be  preferable  to  the  use  of  locomotives).  We 
find  that  the  consumption  of  power  by  the 
stationary  apparatus  was  about  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  power  exerted.  And  we  are  thus  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  four-fifths  of  the  power  of 
the  locomotive  is  consumed  in  the  propulsion  of 
itself  and  of  its  tender. 

A bit  of  positive  experience  such  as  this  adds 
great  point  to  the  value  of  any  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  locomotive  a means  of  propulsion 
that  has  a fixed  point  ofresistence.  The  attempt 
was  made,  years  ago,  by  the  projectors  of  the 
atmospherio  railway.  Some  of  the  first  engi- 
neers of  the  day, — Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei  in 
this  country,  and  Engine  Flachat  in  France, — 
entertained  a high  opinion  of  the  feasibility  of 
this  plan ; and  not  only  so,  but  backed  their 
opinions  very  heavily  by  their  purses.  And  it 
should  be  more  generally  known  than  is  the 
case  that  it  was  not  to  the  mechanical  difficulties 
of  the  problem,  great  as  they  admittedly  were, 
that  the  final  abandonment  of  the  scheme  was 
due.  A speed  of  sixty  miles  per  hour  was 
attained  on  the  atmospheric  railway  between 
London  and  the  Croydon ; and  the  Dublin 
and  Dalkey  Railway  was  regularly  worked  on 
this  system  for  many  months.  The  real  cause 
of  failure  was  the  rapid  entrance  of  the  terres- 
trial heat  into  the  exhausted  tube,  thus  raising 
the  resistance  of  the  rarefied  air  to  a tension 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  external  atmosphere. 
Thus  the  stationary  engines  on  the  South  Devon 
Railway  were  actually  pumping  heat  out  of  the 
earth.  They  became  nearly  red-hot  in  the 
process,  which  was  like  that  of  baling  water  by 
a sieve.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  this  physical 
obstacle  to  atmospherio  propulsion  against  an 
artificial  vacuum  can  ever  be  successfully  over, 
come. 

Messrs.  Siemens  have  lost  no  time  in  endea- 
vouring to  apply  the  greatest  discovery  of 
modern  times, — probably  the  most  important 
physical  discovery  ever  made,  that  of  dynamo- 
eleotricity, — to  locomotion.  In  our  opinion,  the 


attempt  deserves  the  most  careful  and  patient 
attention.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  as 
in  the  former  case,  are  not  so  much  mechanical 
as  physical.  That  the  former  obstacles  can  be 
vanquished,  Messrs.  Siemens  will  say,  is  no 
longer  matter  of  doubt.  They  can  point  to  the 
actual  speed  of  some  ten  miles  an  hour  attained 
by  their  electric  locomotive  and  its  miniature 
train  in  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
main  difficulty  here, — and  we  are  not  among 
those  who  regard  it  as  insuperable, — is  that  of 
conduction.  This  is  the  great  question,  on 
which,  as  we  have  more  than  once  intimated,  the 
future  of  the  industry  of  mankind  depends.  It 
here  presents  a new  “ case  ” to  the  student.  It 
is  a difficulty  which  opposed  the  introduction  of 
the  electric  light,  and  which  has  been  already, 
to  a great  extent  removed,  as  far  as  it  opposed 
an  obstacle  to  science.  It  iB  the  primary  ques- 
tion of  electric  conduction.  The  working  of 
a line  of  300  yards  in  length  dce3  not  give 
much  information  as  to  the  mode  in  which  a 
system  that  may  work  admirably  for  such  a 
distance,  can  be  extended  for  a distance  of  300 
miles. 

In  the  experiment  at  Sydenham  the  motor 
power  is  supplied  by  a stationary  engine  of 
eight-horse  power  nominal,  which  drives,  in  the 
ordinary  mode,  a dynamo-electric  maohine.  The 
electrio  current  induced  is  conducted  along  a 
rail  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  track  on  which  the 
trains  travel,  which  is  partially  insulated  by 
being  laid  on  wooden  blocks.  The  return  current 
passes  through  the  exterior,  or  bearing,  rail- 
The  locomotive  is  a Siemens  dynamo  - electric 
machine,  mounted  as  a propeller,  and  acting  as 
a sort  of  counterpart  to  the  fixed  dynamo- 
electrio  motor.  The  current  produced  by  the 
latter,  and  sent  into  the  oentral  rail,  is  taken  up 
by  brushes  of  iron  wires  attached  to  the  loco- 
motive ; and  thus  causes  the  appropriate  part 
of  that  apparatus  to  revolve.  Having  thus 
done  its  work,  the  current  escapes  through  the 
metal  wheels  of  the  truck  to  the  exterior 
rail. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  a bold  and  beautiful 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  electric 
telegraph.  Correspondence  of  action  between 
two  portions  of  apparatus,  placed  in  electrio 
communication,  is  effected  in  eaoh  oase.  In  one, 
motion  is  communicated  by  one  stationary 
maohine  to  another.  In  the  other,  motion  is 
oommunicated  from  a stationary  to  a corre- 
sponding movable  engine.  The  faot  that  a 
muoh  larger  development  of  energy  is  applied 
in  one  oase  than  in  the  other  does  not  affect  the 
principle.  Nor  does  it,  so  far  as  the  dynamo- 
motors  are  concerned,  affect  the  promise  of 
sucoess.  We  do  not  see  why  the  same  principle 
whioh  moves  a ray  of  light  by  an  impulse  sent 
through  3,000  miles  of  cable,  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  movement  of  a train  of  1,000  tons, 
so  far  as  the  mere  reciprocal  action  of  the 
dynamo-motor  is  concerned.  The  knot  of  the 
question  does  not  lie  there.  It  is  concealed  in 
the  oentre  rail.  It  regards  the  transmissibilit.y 
of  the  power.  As  to  this,  a little  line  of  300 
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yards  tells  us  little.  Tbe  point  which  most 
disappoints  us  is,  that  so  long  a time  has  now 
elapsed  since  Sir  W.  Thomson  and  Dr.  Siemens 
both  expressed  their  opinion  as  to  the  transmis- 
sibility  of  enormous  doses  of  electric  force 
through  conductors  of  a certain  magnitude, 
without  more  having  been  said  or  done  on  the 
subject.  It  is  with  this  question  of  transmis- 
sibility  of  power  that  the  industry  of  the  future 
is  bound  up.  So  long  as  distance  is  sharply 
limited  in  this  respect,  coal  will  continue  to  be 
the  main  source  of  mechanical  power.  It  is  a 
oostly  source,  and  it  is  one  of  which  the  cost 
depends  greatly  on  locality.  If,  for  example, 
ten  miles  should  prove  to  be  the  extreme  dis- 
tance for  which  40-horse-power  or  50-horse- 
power of  energy  can  be  transmitted  electrically 
without  enormous  loss,  coal  will  for  the  present 
hold  its  own.  If  the  question  should  be 
answered  in  the  opposite  sense,  the  reign  of 
King  Coal  is  not  more  assured  than  is  that  of 
certain  potentates  of  more  ancient  dynastic 
rule,  although  of  less  remote  pedigree. 


FURTHER  NOTES  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY.* 

Mr.  Hereomer’s  large  painting  in  Gallery  Y. 
(373),  the  scene  at  Portsmouth  dockyard-gates, 
when  the  surmise  came  of  the  loss  of  the 
Atalanta  (“Missing”  is  the  title),  we  can 
hardly  regard  as  a great  success.  As  a pioture 
it  is  somewhat  overcrowded  with  figures, [and  the 
pathetio  feeling  intended  to  be  conveyed  hardly 
seems  realised.  A rather  remarkable  picture 
by  Mr.  Small,  “ The  Survivors,”  represents  the 
remnant  of  the  crew  and  passengers  of  a ship- 
wrecked vessel  in  the  rigging,  a woman  among 
them, dying  or  insensible,  with  difficulty  held  there 
by  some  of  the  men.  Below  is  seen  a waste  of 
boiling  surf.  It  is  a striking  and  unusual  sub- 
ject. The  one  point  which  interferes  with  its 
real  effect  is,  that  in  spite  of  the  storm  in  the 
water  below  there  seems  scarcely  any  wind  in 
the  picture.  The  clothing  of  the  unfortunate  people 
would  surely  have  been  blown  about  in  utter 
disorder  under  the  circumstances  ; but  there  is 
no  appearance  of  this.  Mr.  Morris’s  “ The 
Queen’s  Shilling,”  is  notsuccessful  either  ; it  does 
nob  fairly  tell  its  story.  Among  landscapes  Mr. 
Walton’s  “ Leaves  have  their  Time  to  Fall  ” is  a 
fine  autumnal  scene.  Mr.  Boughton’s  “ A Dead 
City  of  the  Zuyder  Zee”  (374),  is  a charming 
view  of  a sleepy  little  Dutch  seaside  hamlet, 
with  its  row  of  prim,  neat  houses,  and  some  very 
characteristic  figures  ; on  the  right  we  look  up 
a lane  with  a straight  row  of  poplars  on  each 
side,  reminding  one  of  the  well-known  Hobbema 
in  the  National  Gallery.  Mr.  Riviere  gives  us 
a good  bit  of  grim  humour  in  a small  painting  of 
a navvy  asleep  on  a bench,  his  bull-dog  in  turn 
asleep  on  his  body,  ‘‘Let  sleeping  Dogs  lie,” 
and  the  countenance  of  both  dog  and  master 
emphasise  the  proverb : in  this  case  the 
human  element  in  the  picture  is  as  good 
as  the  brute  one.  Mr.  Millais’s  portrait  of 
“Sir  John  Astley,”  cigar  in  hand,  is  capital; 
indeed,  this  distinguished  artist  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  in  greater  force  than  this  year. 

Gallery  VI.  oontains  Mr.  Brett’s  leading  work 
of  the  year,  “ Golden  Prospeots”  (445),  a view 
from  chalk  cliffs  over  a sun-lighted  sea.  The 
surface  of  the  calm  sea,  with  its  broken  lights 
and  reflections  stretching  in  perspective  far 
away,  is  wonderful,  and  so  is  the  mass  of  grey- 
lichened  rock  in  the  foreground.  It  is  worth 
while  to  compare  this  with  Mr.  Hook’s  treat- 
ment of  the  very  same  scene  (on  the  Cornish 
coast)  in  Gallery  III.,  to  see  how  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  two  powerful  artists  can  give  such 
utterly  different  feeling  and  effect  to  the  same 
material  facts  of  a soene.  They  are  painted 
under  totally  different  atmospheric  conditions, 
certainly,  and  Mr.  Hook’s  probably  represents 
more  truly  the  average  effect  and  tone  of  the 
scene.  Mr.  Brett’s  effect  is  such  as  might  be 
seen  on  one  or  two  exceptional  days  of  a hot 
summer  only,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  exaggerated 
even  for  that ; but,  if  so,  it  is  such  a splendid 
and  fasoinating  exaggeration  that  one  can  only 
be  glad  that  one  painter  at  least  is  capable  of 
it.  Miss  Clara  Montalba  has  made  a noble  pic- 
ture out  of  “ St.  Mark’s,  the  Piazza  inundated  ” ; 
the  slight  veil  of  water  over  the  square,  for  it  is 
little  more  than  that,  just  serving  to  give  legiti- 
mate ground  for  a splendid  effect  of  glittering 
reflection.  This  is  much  the  finest  work  the 
lady  has  produced,  and  is  free  from  the  manner- 


ism of  tone  which  has  been  the  one  drawback  to 
her  beautiful  Venetian  studies.  Under  this 
hangs  a charming  work  by  Mr.  Val  Prinsep, 
“ The  Palace  in  the  Lake,”  different  from  any- 
thing else  we  have  seen  from  his  hand.  It  is  a 
painting  of  Indian  architecture  essentially,  the 
balcony  of  one  palace  forms  a foreground  objeot, 
and  the  white  walls  and  towers  of  another 
glimmer  above  the  water  in  the  middle  distance  ; 
the  effect  is  beautifully  given,  and  the  architec- 
ture admirably  drawn  and  painted.  This  gal- 
lery contains  a very  pretty  portrait  by  Mr. 
Storey,  under  the  title  the  “ Coral  Necklace”; 
“Sunday  in  the  Highlands,”  by  Mr.  MacWhirter, 
a sketchy  painting  of  a windy  sea-coast,  with  a 
straggling  procession  of  church-goers ; and  a 
good  bit  of  human  character  and  very  careful 
execution  by  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe  in  “ Sandwiches,” 
a painting  of  a group  of  advertising  men  on  the 
steps  at  one  angle  of  Trafalgar-square.  Mr. 
Watts’s  large  portrait  of  Sir  F.  Leighton  we 
cannot  much  admire;  it  is  heated  and  unreal  in 
tone,  and  the  legs  of  his  famous  statue,  which 
are  introduced  as  an  appropriate  accessory,  come 
very  awkwardly  into  the  pioture. 

In  Gallery  VII.,  Sir  F.  Leighton’s  ideal  love- 
scene,  “Whispers”  (585),  is  more  interesting  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female  figure ; the  latter  is 
very  sentimental,  and  rather  deficient  in  ex- 
pression, the  former  fine  both  in  expression  and 
drawing.  Mr.  Shaw’s  two  paintings  of  the  sea, 
“Atlantic  Rollers”  (530)  and  “A  Comber,”  are 
not  equal  to  the  fine  sea  painting  he  exhibited  in 
the  same  position  last  year  : they  both  have  the 
same  defect,  want  of  scale  ; they  are  evidently 
meant,  to  put  it  in  a matter-of-fact  way,  for 
large  waves,  and  they  look  like  rather  small 
ones  ; they  do  not  suggest  the  weight  aud  mass 
of  large  undulations.  Mr.  Thos.  Faed’s  “ School 
Board  in  the  North,”  a rather  untidy  Scottish 
damsel  who  has  pushed  aside  the  tea-things  in 
a heap  to  write  an  official  letter,  is  a very  good 
bit  of  painting,  and  shows  considerable  humour 
and  point.  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt’s  very  original  work, 
“ Safe  in  the  Mud,”  probably  a scene  at  Whitby, 
appears  to  contain  some  of  his  best  painting, 
but  is  hung  too  high  to  be  fairly  seen  or 
judged  of.  The  ill-treatment  of  this  painter’s 
work  seems  to  be  an  accepted  tradition  at 
the  Academy,  not  a oreditable  one.  Mr. 
MacWhirter’s  little  painting  of  “ Summer 
Evening,  Venice,”  is  beautiful  in  a quiet  way. 
Mr.  Millais  has  a fine  portrait  of  a fine-look- 
ing soldier  in  his  “ Captain  James,”  of  the 
Scots  Greys.  Other  works  to  be  noticed  are 
Mr.  Eyre  Crowe’s  “ Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,” 
seated  in  tbe  ooronation-chair  at  Westminster 
Abbey;  Mr.  Van  Haanen’s  clever  and  character- 
istic painting  of  Venetian  “ Washerwoman,” 
and  Mr.  Colin  Hunter's  “In  the  Gloaming,”  a 
lake  scene,  and  its  companion,  a morning  scene, 
under  the  title  “ Mussel  - Gatherers.”  Mr. 
Dendy  Sadler,  who  treated  monastic  life  so  well 
last  year,  has  done  still  better  in  the  Bame  line 
this  year  in  a rather  large  and  important  work, 
“ It  is  always  the  largest  Fish  that’s  lost”  (596), 
where  a row  of  monks,  whose  countenances 
show  great  variety  of  character  and  expression, 
are  seated  under  the  wall  of  one  of  the  out- 
buildings of  the  convent  receiving  an  exhorta- 
tion from  one  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
spectator,  and  whose  remarks  are  evidently 
pointed  especially  at  “ the  largest  fish,”  in  the 
shape  of  a very  fat  and  sensuous-looking  brother, 
who  Beems  to  take  it  in  very  good  part.  This  is 
a very  clever  work. 

The  Lecture-room  is  not  very  remarkable, 
except  for  the  work  we  have  already  mentioned 
by  Mrs.  Butler.  Mr.  Bridgeman  exhibits  a very 
elaborate  painting  of  an  ancient  Egyptian 
funeral  profession  on  the  Nile  ; remarkable, 
however,  rather  for  the  archaeological  learning 
displayed  in  it,  and  the  labour  and  brilliancy 
with  which  all  the  various  details  are  painted, 
than  for  very  striking  effect  or  interest  as  a 
picture.  Mr.  Henry  Moore  exhibits  a grand 
painting  of  sea,  “ Mid  Channel,”  in  which  there 
is  no  doubt  either  as  to  the  movement  or  weight 
of  the  water,  though  we  do  think  this  fine  sea- 
painter  is  gettiug  too  purplish  in  colour  with  his 
sea- water.  “An  Evening  with  Mozart”  (Mr. 
J.  D.  Hardy)  ; “ His  First  Offence”  (Mr.  Haynes 
Williams) ; “ St.  Jerome  ” (Mr.  Legros),  may 
be  mentioned  ; the  latter  work  is  a fine  piece  of 
drawing  and  painting  in  the  torso  of  the  figure, 
but  it  is  a kind  of  painting  whioh  seems  an 
anachronism  now.  Mr.  Gunning  King,  under 
the  title  of  “ Reminiscences,”  gives  a good 
painting  of  the  Wellington  Monument  in  St. 
.Paul’s,  with  an  old  pensioner  reading  the  list  of 
battles.  Mr.  Maw  Egley’s  “ Clarissa  Harlowe  ” 


we” cannot  admire;  it  is  a poor  conception  of 
Clarissa,  and  the  other  figures  are  wanting  in 
character;  Clarissa  is  not  good  enough,  and 
they  are  not  coarse  enough.  Under  the  title  of 
“ Tibioina,”  Mr.  Arthur  Hill  exhibits  an  excep- 
tionally good  nude  figure,  very  finely  drawn,  and 
very  delicate  and  beautiful  in  its  cool  flesh 
tints ; she  is  seated  on  a marble  seat  with  a 
marble  background ; the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
very  pure,  cool,  and  harmonious,  but  the  face  is 
weak  and  uninteresting.  Two  small  pictures  of 
cats  and  kittens,  by  Mr.  Couldery,  are  perfect  in 
their  way,  and  deserved  much  better  to  come  on 
the  line  than  some  of  the  feeble  paintings  of 
more  ambitious  subjects  which  have  that 
honour. 

In  Gallery  X.  are  one  or  two  good  paintings 
of  genre  character  on  rather  a large  scale. 

“ Not  of  the  Fold  ” (1,354),  by  Mr.  F.  Morgan, 
draws  a contrast  between  some  tramps  or  gipsies 
seated  under  a bank  on  Sunday  morning,  while 
more  fortunate  or  more  respectable  persons  are 
going  over  the  bridge  to  church.  Mr.  Macbeth’s 
“ The  Ferry”  is  a large  and  interesting  work  ; 
the  subject  mainly  a collection  of  country  folk 
on  a large  flat-bottomed  floating  wagon  rather 
than  boat,  getting  hauled  slowly  across  a 
sluggish  stream  ; the  flgures  include  some  which 
he  has  repeated  very  often,  but  the  whole  work 
is  a fine  one,  though  peculiar  in  colour ; the 
expanse  of  sky  or  rather  of  thin  floating  white 
cloud  is  very  tender  and  atmospherio  in  effect. 
Sir  F.  Leighton  has  a pretty  head,  “Viola”; 
Mr.  Frere  an  admirable  little  school-boy  picture, 
a scene  in  snow,  “ In  Front  of  the  School  ” ; 
Mr.  Davis  a sweet  and  quiet  twilight  landscape, 
“The  Evening  Star”;  Mr.  Helmick  a clever 
little  figure,  “ The  Baohelor  ” ; and  Mr.  J.  Clark 
a small  interior  scene,  “ The  Word  of  Life,”  a 
child  reading  the  Bible  to  an  old  man,  which  is  . 
very  pleasing,  but  does  not  come  up  to  what  one 
or  two  former  works  by  this  artist  led  us  to 
expect.  The  best  painting  in  this  room  is,  how- 
ever, undoubtedly  Mr.  Ouless’s  very  fine  por- 
trait of  “ Mr.  David  Dale,”  as  good  a thing  as 
he  has  ever  done. 

Our  list  of  the  pictures  of  whioh  it  was  im- 
possible to  omit  mention  will,  we  think,  support  i 
the  opinion  we  have  expressed  that  the  ex- 
hibition is,  on  the  whole,  above  the  average.  . 
Of  the  sculpture,  we  will  say  something  sepa-  ■ 
rately. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  quotations  in  the  cata-  . 
logue  were  more  correctly  made.  We  have  > 
often  been  struck  with  the  inaccuracy  of  artiste  i 
in  their  quotations,  but  never  saw  anything  ; 
equal  to  this  travesty  of  a well-known  mot  of  . 
Shylock’s  whioh  an  R A.  affixes  to  his  pioture,  , 
and  gives  as  from  the  “ Merohant  of  Venioe,” — ■ 

“ Safe  bind,  Bafe  find ; 

A proverb  well  in  store  in  thrifty  mind.” 

If  a painter  has  so  bad  a memory  for  Shak-  • 
speare  quotations  as  this  implies,  he  might,  at 
least,  take  the  trouble  to  turn  over  the  play  and  i 
copy  the  passage  correctly. 


BUILDING  AND  DECORATION  IN 
VIENNA. 

Tiie  recent  wedding  festivities  in  Vienna  have  > 
turned  people’s  minds  to  the  banks  of  the  i 
“ schbne  blaue  Donau.”  Our  readers  have  been  i 
kept  well  informed,  both  by  print  and  illustra-  • 
tion,  of  the  extensive  building  operations  going  ; 
on  at  Vienna,  which  have  already,  to  a consider-  .i 
able  extent,  changed  its  face,  and  whioh,  if 
they  continue  to  proceed  at  the  same  rate  as  i| 
hitherto,  will,  at  no  very  distant  time,  convert  it  ; 
into  a modern  city.  We  desire  to  keep  alive  the  i 
interest  we  venture  to  think  we  have  awakened,  , 
Towards  the  end  of  last  year  fresh  activity  ' 
began  to  prevail  in  the  new  operations.  What  ; 
we  write  about  now  refers  not  so  much,  how-  • 
ever,  to  new  buildings,  as  to  the  completion  of  i 
what  has  already  been  begun.  We  propose  to  > 
treat  more  of  the  artistic  execution  of  the  work  : 
in  hand. 

One  of  the  principal  events  exercising  people’s 
minds  in  Vienna  at  present  is  the  interior  re-  ■ 
storation  of  St.  Stephan’s  Cathedral,  which  has  n 
recently  been  the  subject  of  long  deliberations  i| 
between  the  Vienna  Dombau-Verein  on  the  one  ;i 
hand,  and  various  other  associations  and  per-  •; 
sonages,  mostly  of  high  rank,  all  more  or  less  5' 
interested  in  the  matter,  on  the  other.  The  3 
subjeot  next  in  importance,  which  is  the  theme  ;i 
of  general  disoussion,  is  the  interior  decoration  '.i 
of  the  new  Rathhaus  of  Vienna,  illustrated  some  3 
time  ago  in  the  Builder.*  As  regards  the  first  t; 
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incident,  we  need  only  remark  that,  after  dis- 
posing of  the  so-called  “ venerable”  patina,  for 
the  preservation  of  which  the  clerical  party 
especially  show  so  much  preference  and 
solicitude, — which,  by  the  way,  consists  merely 
of  simple  lime  and  lamp-black, — people  have 
come  back  at  last  to  the  original  polychro- 
matic decoration.  A hope  is  expressed  that  the 
whole  will  be  found  in  a passable  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  that  it  has  suffered  only  in  few 
places,  so  that  it  may  be  preserved  in,  or  re- 
stored to,  its  original  condition  without  much 
delay.  As  regards  the  restoration  of  the  re- 
maining objects  of  the  less  important  branches 
of  church  architecture,  such  as  altars,  ohoir- 
stalls,  lamps,  statuary,  paraments,  monstrances, 
and  so  forth,  it  is  reported  that  the  original  plan 
of  re-erectingevery  thing  anew  in  the  Gothiostyle 
has  been  abandoned  at  the  last  hour.  Every- 
thing is  to  be  left  in  the  style  of  architecture  in 
which  it  is  at  present;  only  repairs,  improve- 
ments, and  cleansings  are  to  be  undertaken. 

Respecting  the  Becond  point,  the  deooration 
of  the  new  Town-hall,  the  most  essential  par- 
ticulars are  the  following.  In  accordance  with 
the  views  and  resolutions  of  the  commission  of 
experts  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  includes  such  men  as  Oberbaurath  J.  von 
Sohmidt  as  the  principal  architect  of  the  Town- 
hall  and  president  of  the  commission,  Hofrath 
Ritter  von  Arueth,  Hofrath  Ritter  von  Eitel- 
berger,  and  Regierungsrath  J.  von  Falke,  the 
interior  deooration  of  the  Town-hall  is  to  be 
oarried  out  in  an  historical  sense.  Allegory  is 
to  occupy  only  a second  or  even  third  place  in 
its  adorn  meut,  or,  rather,  it  is  to  be  avoided  as 
much  aB  possible.  The  decoration  has  been 
confided  to  old  and  young  artists  alike,  with 
whose  work  no  special  fault  can  be  found.  Hans 
Makart  is  to  paint  three  frescoes  for  the  ceiling 
of  the  banqueting-hall  (Reconstruction  of 
Vienna  ; Scieuce  and  Arts  ; Commerce,  Traffic, 
and  Trades).  At  the  window-piers  will  be  placed 
statues  of  historical  personages  renowned  in  the 
annals  of  Vienna  (for  instance,  Starhenberg, 
Solm,  &c.),  and  over  them  mosaics  (portraits  of 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  van  Swieten,  Raffaelle, 
Donner,  Grillparzer,  &c.).  The  statues  will  be 
the  works  of  the  sculptors  Weyer,  Tilgner,  Wag- 
ner, and  others;  the  mosaic  portraits  will 
be  executed  after  oartoons  by  Treukwald, 
Julius  Schmidt,  and  other  artists.  The  space 
above  the  orchestra  will  be  filled  with  medallion 
portraits  of  Raimund,  Schubert,  Strauss,  &c. 
The  ceiling  of  the  hall  of  representatives  will 
contain  a picture  of  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the 
Turks,  by  the  battle- painter  S.  L’Allemand. 
The  counoil-chamber  of  the  municipality  will 
have  a frieze-like  decoration  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  pictures  representative  of  the  history 
of  Viennese  life  (for  example,  the  opening  of  the 
Prater  at  the  time  of  Maria  Theresia),  by  K. 
Karga  and  Jul.  Berger.  The  refreshment-room 
recivea  a frieze  by  Professors  Laufberger  and 
E.  F.  Steinle.  The  life-size  portrait  of  the 
Emperor,  by  H.  v.  Angeli,  will  be  placed  in  the 
hall  of  representatives.  A very  valid  objection 
is  raised  to  placing  historical  paintings,  such  as 
the  Siege  of  Vieuna,  or  the  development  of  the 
city,  on  tbecei'ing;  it  is  justly  considered  that 
they  are  only  fit  for  vertical  places  ; allegorical 
representations,  it  is  thought,  would  be  much 
better  for  the  ceilings. 

Heartburnings  have  likewise  been  occasioned 
by  the  proposed  expenditure  of  another  half- 
million of  florins  in  the  matter  of  ventilation 
and  heating,  a Bore  subject,  on  acoount  of 
tho  general  disinclination  of  lay  persons  to 
view  this  highly  important  matter  in  the  same 
light  as  architects  and  sanitary  engineers.  In 
other  respects,  however,  the  completion  of  the 
Rathhaus  is  proceeding  at  a rapid  pace.  The 
vaulting  of  the  corridors,  speoial  Btairs,  fire- 
proof rooms,  as  well  as  the  roof,  are  com- 
pleted. Great  progress  has  also  been  made 
during  the  winter  with  the  stonemason’s  work. 
The  erection  of  the  tower  is  proceeding  with 
all  possible  speed. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament*  are  nearly  ready. 
During  the  winter  the  stoves  were  placed.  The 
walls  and  oeilings  have  received  decorations  in 
stucco.  No  final  decision  has  yet  been  come  to 
respecting  the  polyobromatic  decoration  of  the 
interior,  for  more  money  is  wanted,  and  more 
money  will  not  be  readily  forthcoming. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  building  com- 
mittee this  question  was  thoroughly  gone  into. 
The  original  estimate  was  seven  million  florins 
(in  round  figures  700,000Z.),  a mere  bagatelle, 


* See  vol.  xxxv.,  pp.  1294,  1290. 


as  the  Viennese  in  their  humorous  way  ob- 
serve. This  is  now  found  not  to  be  sufficient. 
Five  millions  and  a half  have  already  been 
expended,  the  artistio  deooration  alone  taking 
up  two  millions  and  a half.  The  pediments  of 
the  three  facades,  the  attio  story,  all  the  statues 
placed  there,  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  chambers  of 
the  two  houses,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns, 
are  executed  in  marble.  The  quadrigas,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  in  bronze.  The  original 
resolution  come  to,  to  execute  all  the  sculptural 
adornments  only  in  the  genuine  material,  has 
been  adhered  to.  As  to  the  proposed  polychro- 
matic decoration  of  the  fa9ade  and  the  principal 
rooms,  nothing  has  finally  been  settled ; all 
that  is  known  is,  that  it  is  estimated  at  a mil- 
lion florins.  The  paintings  in  the  interior  are  to 
represent  scenes  of  the  country’s  history. 
Besides,  this  does  not  include  the  whole  outlay, 
for  the  completion  of  the  decorations  is  reserved 
for  a future  time,  and  will  take  about  three 
years.  The  building  itself,  however,  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  in  about  two  years.  The 
carriage  approaoh  as  planned  will  probably 
have  to  be  abandoned,  for  it  is  now  found  that 
there  is  not  space  enough  to  execute  it  as 
originally  designed.  It  will  have  to  be  lowered, 
to  make  up  the  difference  of  level,  and  it  is 
also  proposed  to  erect  an  additional  portico  with 
stairs. 

In  the  two  Court  Museums  the  cupolas  are 
completed;  the  slating  has  been  fini<-hed,  and 
the  provisional  glazing  of  the  windows  and 
skylights  is  being  proceeded  with.  Laying  down 
the  gas  and  water  conduits  is  also  near  completion, 
and  very  little  remains  to  be  done  before  throw- 
ing the  museums  open  for  publio  use.  There  is 
| little  talk  now  of  completing  the  Vienna  Hof- 
burg  for  the  present.  Nor  do  we  hear  much  of 
the  erection  of  the  University,  which  appears 
to  be  temporarily  abandoned. 

The  construction  of  the  Court  Theatre  is  pro- 
ceeding but  slowly,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tract >rs  for  the  stone  being  very  tardy  in  their 
deliveries.  The  iron  oeilings,  however,  have 
been  placed,  so  that  the  iron  roofs  will  soon  be 
set  up.  The  erection  of  the  walls,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  brought  to  the  same  level ; but  the 
back  and  side  facades  have  risen  to  the  height 
of  the  principal  cornic-*.  As  the  theatre  is  to 
be  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  it  is  high  time 
to  think  of  the  plastic  adornment  of  the  build- 
ing. It  has  now  been  settled  by  the  building 
oommittee  that  this  decoration  is  to  be  analogous 
to  that  of  the  two  Court  Museums.  The  mythical 
origin  of  the  drama  and  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  dramatic  art  are  to  be  represented. 
The  front  pediment  of  the  centre  block  be,tween 
the  principal  projecture  and  the  Bide  wings  will 
be  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  Apollo,  flanked 
by  the  dramatic  Muses  ; lower  down  is  a relief, 
the  triumphal  progress  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
suggesting  the  connexion  of  'he  Greek  d>ama 
with  the  worship  of  the  Wine-god.  At  the 
corners  will  be  placed  the  personifications  of  the 
classic  and  romantio  art.  The  niches  of  the 
first  story  receive  allegoric  representations  of 
the  Passions.  The  principal  phases  of  the 
modern  drama  will  be  shown  by  portrait-busts 
of  the  most  eminent  dramatic  poets,  and  by 
characters  from  their  works.  Among  them  will 
be  Shakspeare’s  Othello  and  Ophelia,  Lessing’s 
Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Goethe’s  Faust  and 
Gretchen,  Schiller’s  Jungfrau  von  Orleans, 
Hebbel’s  Siegfried  and  Chrimhilde,  &c.  These 
figures  will  be  over  the  windows  of  the  central 
block.  The  back  fa<;ade  will  receive  similar 
adornment.  The  most  eminent  Austrian  artists 
are  to  execute  this  sculpture.  When  will  such 
opportunities  be  afforded  to  English  sculptors  ? 

The  projected  new  private  residences,  whioh 
were  to  be  in  the  style  of  the  Gothic  Renaissance, 
turn  out  to  be,  after  all,  of  the  late  Ger  uan 
Renaissance ; but  it  is  an  encouraging  sign  of 
the  present  spirit  of  artistio  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  the  builders  that,  near  the  Town-hall 
especially,  the  buildings  are  being  provided  with 
arcades.  These  “ arcade -houses,”  as  they  are 
called,  meet  with  universal  approval,  and  there 
is  a prospect  of  their  being  successfully  intro- 
duced in  other  parts  of  the  city.  As  regards 
private  residences  in  general,  builders  in  the 
suburbs  are  striving  to  imitate  the  splendours 
of  the  Ringstrasse,  which,  on  the  whole,  they 
are  successful  in  attaining,  of  course  on  a less 
gorgeous  and  expensive  scale. 

It  is  at  all  times  interesting  to  pursue  the 
history  of  the  building  of  corner  houses,  and  we 
need  not  be  surprised  if  this  subject  is  muoh 
discussed  in  architectural  ciroles  in  Vienna, 
where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  this 


difficult  problem  satisfactorily.  Corner  build 
ings  present  difficulties  of  no  mean  order,  further 
increased  by  the  general  disfavour  whioh  oorner 
houses  encounter.  Indeed,  older  constructions 
of  this  nature  well  deserve  this  dislike.  They 
are  generally  distinguished  by  helpless  concep- 
tion, absolute  jejuneness,  and  want  of  symmetry. 
To  obviate  this,  two  new  types  were  introduced, 
one  of  them  dating  from  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
other  from  the  time  of  the  conventional  Renais- 
sance. Both  show  that  their  authors  went 
direot  to  work ; they  made  the  worst  feature, 
the  sharp  corner,  the  oentre  of  the  building,  and 
the  wings  the  flanks.  The  former,  choosing  the 
Medieeval  type,  mark  the  corner  by  a turret  as 
the  crowning  point  of  the  attio  story  ; the  latter, 
proceeding  on  the  lines  of  the  Renaissance, 
ohange  its  disagreeable  feature  by  doing  away 
with  the  corner.  This  is  a negative  way  of 
dealing  with  it,  because  the  angle  is  removed, 
while  at  the  same  time  a new  (third)  face  is 
provided.  The  entrance  to  the  house  is  placed 
in  it,  and  the  new  fa<;ade  is  embellished  by 
balconies,  statues,  porticos,  thus  projecting  the 
whole.  In  this  wise,  a corner  building  may  be 
made  symmetrical  and  beautiful ; but  this  by  no 
means  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  being 
made  equally  beautiful  with  double  fa9ades 
under  the  treatment  of  a skilful  architect. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  building  and 
decoration  in  Vienna,  we  may  finally  and  briefly 
refer  to  the  great  development  of  another  branch 
of  Viennese  architecture.  In  the  suburb  of 
Wahring,  outside  the  lines  of  the  city  proper, 
has  arisen  within  the  last  few  years  a cottage 
quarter.  The  Btyle  of  architecture  adopted, 
however,  finds  little  favour  among  the  middle, 
or  burgher,  classes  of  the  Austrian  capital,  most 
of  its  adherents  being  members  of  the  official 
class,  as  well  as  artists  and  men  following  the 
literary  profession.  The  general  effeot  of 
this  description  of  residences  is  very  pleasing. 
With  the  great  facilities  possessed  by  Vienna  of 
obtaining  every  kind  of  building  material  at  a 
moderate  cost,  those  buildings  ought  to  form  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  most  of  its 
suburbs. 


ALBERT  HALL  EXHIBITION. 

Several  hundred  pictures  and  drawings  are 
collected  in  the  gallery  of  the  Albert  Hall,  and 
are  now  open  to  the  public.  Nearly  200  of  these 
are  works  accepted  by  the  Royal  Academy,  but 
returned  for  want  of  room  ; works,  that  is,  whioh 
come  np  to  the  Royal  Academy  standard  of 
what  is  good  enough  for  exhibition.  The  stan- 
dard of  what  is  simply  admis-ible  at  the 
Academy  is,  as  the  present  Academy  exhibition 
sufficiently  shows  in  a good  many  int-t-moes,  not 
so  high  as  to  lead  to  the  necessary  conclusion 
that  one  would  find  a very  high  class  of  work 
prevalent  among  these  200  works.  There  are, 
however,  some  very  good  paintings, — landscapes 
chiefly,  the  omission  of  which  from  the  Academy 
contrasts  oddly  with  the  accept  >nce  of  some  of 
the  works  which  are  there.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned,  “The  Pass  of  Shieldaig”  (133),  by 
Mr.  W.  Beattie  Brown,  R.S.A.,  a landscape 
which  belongs,  in  some  degree,  to  the  same 
stamp  of  work  of  which  Mr.  Peter  Graham’s 
paintings  are  examples,  but  whioh  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  rankiug  as  enperior  in  style,  and  in 
the  absence  of  mannerism,  to  any  of  that  more 
fortunate  painter’s  works,  which  are  so  favour- 
ably hung  in  this  year’s  Academy.  “ A Novem- 
ber Flood  ” (49),  by  Mr.  T.  H.  McLachlan,  is 
another  oapital  landsc*pe  worthy  to  find  a plaoe 
in  any  exhibition.  Mr.  F.  C.  Jackson  has  two 
good  little  Cornish  coast  landscapes,  which  it 
must  be  admitted  are  (“  The  Seagull’s  Bath  ” 
especially)  tolerably  palpable  efforts  to  borrow 
Mr.  Brett’s  pencil  and  wield  his  stores  of  sun- 
shine ; but  as  such  they  are  very  clever.  “ The 
Mill  Tail,”  by  Herr  A.  de  Breanski,  is  another 
good  landscape.  Miss  Mary  B.  Miller’s  “ Study 
in  Light  and  Shade,”  a portra:t  of  a young  lady 
in  a hat  which  partially  overshadows  the  coun- 
tenance, is  very  good.  There  is  a certain  poetio 
power  in  Mr.  Callcott’s  “ Prospero  leaving  the 
Enchanted  Isle,”  a very  glowing  effect  with  a 
ship  on  calm  water  reflecting  a gorgeous  sun- 
set. A striking  likeness  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
on  board  his  yacht  (47),  by  Mr.  James  Archer, 
will  be  sure  to  attract  attention.  Among  the 
water-colourp,  Mr.  Curnock’s  “ Snowstorm  in  the 
Ogwen  Valley  ” is  a fine  thing,  and  there  are 
other  water-colours  worth  looking  at,  as  well  as 
other  items  among  the  oil  paintings  ; but’in  the 
present  glut  of  exhibitions  space  will  hardly 
permit  us  to  particularise  further. 
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Among  a email  collection  of  arohiteofcural 
drawings  are  two  admirable  illustrative  water- 
colour drawings,  “ A Room  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Doges,”  by  Signor  S.  Carelli,  and  “ The  Choir 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Cefalu,”  by  Mr.  M.  S. 
Wratielau.  Mr.  Hensman’s  “ Morning-room 
deooration,”  a coloured  geometrical  drawing  of 
decorative  woodwork  and  wall-paper,  is  original 
and  refined.  The  perspective  view  of  “ The 
exterior  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Whitehaven  ” 
(541),  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson,  is  admirable ; the 
church  is  very  boldly  though  simply  designed, 
with  a very  large  and  massive  square  tower ; 
the  whole  design  shows  real  feeling  for  the  best 
qualities  of  Gothic  architecture. 

There  are  works  also  by  Mr.  G.  Truefitt,  Mr. 
Wadmore,  Mr.  E.  Ferrey,  and  Mr.  H.  II.  Statham, 
the  last  of  whom  contributes  a very  excellent 
drawing  in  the  shape  of  a study  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Campanile  at  Florence. 

There  are  some  pretty  things  amoDg  the 
sculpture  ; notably  Mr.  Ruddock’s  figure  oalled 
“ The  immaculate  Conception,”  a figure  of  the 
Virgin,  intended  for  the  “ Church  of  the  Holy 
Name,”  in  Manchester,  and  Signor  Fontana’s 
bast  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Portia.  Mr.  Stannus 
sends  his  “ Reading  Boy.” 

The  exhibition  includes  a large  collection  of 
very  good  water-oolour  copies  from  pictures 
by  the  Old  Masters,  lent  by  H.R.H.  the  DuohesB 
of  Edinburgh.  Considering  the  mainly  popular 
and  educational  objects  of  the  Albert  Hall, 
these  seem  peculiarly  in  place  here,  and  may 
afford  a good  deal  of  information  to  those  who 
stand  in  need  of  it. 

The  Exhibition  of  Artistic  Furniture,  which 
promises  to  be  very  interesting,  will  be  open 
next  week. 


LONDON  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
SOCIETY. 

^U.n'der  this  rather  large  title  a society  has 
been  formed  with  the  intention,  as  stated  in  the 
prospectus,  of  affording  to  foreign  artists  spaoe 
for  the  exhibition  of  their  pictures  in  England 
which  they  are  not  likely  to  find  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Exhibitions.  That  the  latter  body 
have  found  themselves  unable  to  bestow  much 
space  on  foreign  work,  and  have  sometimes  hung 
very  badly  works  which  on  their  merits  were 
deserving  of  the  best  places,  no  one  can  deny. 
This  fact,  we  are  told  in  the  prospectus,  is  so 
grounded  in  the  minds  of  the  leading  painters 
abroad,  that  they  have  for  some  time  past  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  sending  tbeir  works  to  Bur- 
lington House,  and  only  a few  of  the  great  works 
produced  are  ever  seen  in  England.  It  is  hard 
to  see,  however,  what  other  line  the  Academy 
could  very  well  take.  It  is  primarily  an  institu- 
tion for  the  development  and  encouragement 
of  English  art ; and  considering  how  great  is  the 
demaud  for  space  on  the  part  of  English  artists, 
and  how  bitter  the  complaints  of  rejected  per- 
sons, we  oan  hardly  see  that  the  Academy 
would  be  iu  the  right  to  devote  any  great 
degree  of  space  in  their  annual  exhibitions  to 
the  works  of  foreign  artists.  We  may  readily 
concede  that  if  they  did  so  the  interest  and 
standard  of  the  exhibitions  might  be  raised, 
but  we  oan  hardly  admit  tint  the  Royal  Academy 
exists  fur  the  encouragement  uf  Continental  art, 
on  equal  terms  with  English  art.  We  are 
pretty  certain  there  would  ba  loud  outcry  from 
English  artists  if  such  an  idea  were  practically 
acted  upon. 

The  promoters  of  the  sooiety  we  are  speaking 
of  contrast  London  with  Paris  in  this  respect, 
aud  say  that  the  more  cosmopolitan  character  of 
the  Paris  Salon  has  made  it  the  great  art-centre 
nod  the  leading  art-market  of  the  world.  So 
far  as  this  is  the  case,  however,  it  is  partly  owing 
to  other  causes  than  merely  artistic  ones.  Paris 
is  necessarily  in  some  respects  a more  central 
depot  in  regard  to  Continental  art  and  Conti- 
nental purchasers  than  London  can  very  well  be. 
And,  after  all,  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the 
Salon  exhibitions  seems  a good  deal  exaggerated 
in  the  remarks  we  have  been  referring  to.  By 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  Salon  consists  of 
the  works  of  French  painters. 

Our  observations,  of  course,  rather  tend  to 
support  the  idea  that  a genuine  society  for  the 
representation  of  Continental  art  in  London 
would  be  an  advantage,  and  is,  in  faot,  called 
for  the  more  because  it  is  not  a movement  that 
the  Academy  can  very  well  take  up  except  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  Part  of  the  object  of  the 
new  society,  avowedly,  is  a commercial  one.  We 
vhope  it  is  not  the  only  object.  They  expect  that 
\their  annual  exhibitions  will  divert  to  London  a 


considerable  amount  of  the  enormous  trade  in 
pictures  which  is  carried  on  in  Paris,  with 
Americans  especially.  This  latter  aim  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  attained  if  the  society  oan  per- 
suade Americans  to  be  as  fond  of  London  as 
they  notoriously  are  of  Paris.  Their  other 
object  is  the  cultivation  of  a wider  and  more 
oatholio  taste  in  England.  The  society’s  exhi- 
bitions from  year  to  year  in  London  “ cannot 
fail  to  have  the  best  possible  effect  on  the 
younger  artists  of  the  English  school.  The  iso- 
lation of  England  from  the  great  art-movement 
of  other  countries  is  a disadvantage  much  felt 
by  English  artists.” 

This  is,  to  a great  extent,  true  ; though  why 
the  palpable  fact  should  be  ignored  that  there 
is  also  a “great  art  movement”  in  England  of 
late  years,  we  fail  to  see.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  any  annual  exhibition  bringing  us  some  of 
the  best  work  of  the  Continent  would  be  a real 
boon.  But  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  opening 
exhibition  of  the  Society,  at  the  “ United  Arts 
Gallery,”  New  Bond-Btreet,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  fable  of  the  mountain  and  the  mouse.  A 
society  which  professes  to  be  undertaking  so 
important  and  serious  a work  in  making  us 
acquainted  with  the  best  qualities  of  Continental 
art  shows  us  a comparatively  small  collection  of 
pictures  which,  as  far  as  artistic  merit  is  con- 
cerned, is,  in  comparison  with  the  annual  exhi- 
bition at  such  a gallery  as  Mr.  Wallis’s,  almost 
valueless.  If  we  were  seriously  to  accept  this 
as  a specimen  exhibition  of  what  foreign  schools 
can  give  us,  we  should  say  that  it  only  served 
to  show  how  much  vulgar  and  commonplace 
painting  is  done  on  the  Continent  which  we  in 
general  have  the  good  luck  to  see  nothing  of. 
We  could  positively  only  note  one  picture  of 
importance  which  we  could  say  represents  really 
high  qualities,  “ The  Orphanage  of  Katwyk, 
Holland,”  by  D.  A.  C.  Artz.  This  is  an  interior 
with  three  or  four  figures,  remarkable  for  the 
excellent  drawing  of  the  figures,  for  a thoroughly 
simple  and  unpretentious  style,  and  for  the 
beautifully  clear  light  with  whioh  the  whole 
interior  seems  permeated.  But  this  is  really  the 
one  painting  which  can  be  Baid  to  be  of  real  im- 
portance. Talk  of  doing  the  work  which  the 
Academy  neglects!  Why,  the  one  brilliant 
picture  by  Munkacsy  (“The  Two  Families,”) 
which  the  Academy  hung  in  a conspicuous  position 
last  year,  was  nearly  worth  this  whole  exhibition. 
There  are  some  pretty  bits  of  landscape,  and 
some  figure-pictures,  such  as  “ A Modern  Shy- 
lock,”  which  would  he  accepted  as  fair  works 
of  second- class  interest  if  they  were  in  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  general  tone  of  the  col- 
lection is  commonplace,  and  there  is  a good  deal 
that  is  worse  than  commonplace.  To  read  the  con- 
siderations put  forth  in  the  preface  to  the  cata- 
logue, and  then  to  go  round  the  walls,  impresses  . 
one  almost  with  a sense  of  the  ludicrous.  We 
entirely  approve  of  the  object  of  the  society, 
but  if  their  net  can  haul  us  in  no  better  fish 
than  most  of  these,  we  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion either  that  they  have  not  managed  the  busi- 
ness properly,  or  that  English  painting  really 
stands  much  higher  than  we  have  supposed 
when  comparing  the  average  of  our  own  exhi- 
bitions with  the  average  of  what  must  mani- 
festly have  been  picked  exhibitions  of  Continental 
art.  The  London  Committee  of  the  Society 
includes  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  Mr.  Marks,  and 
Mr.  Pettie.  Ate  we  to  oonclude  that  these 
gentlemen  (for  we  may  now  consider  Mr.  Tadema 
as  an  Euglish  painter  by  adoption)  are  engaged 
in  a grim  joke  on  the  pretensions  of  Continental 
schools,  and  are  really  taking  a roundabout 
way  to  recommend  English  art  to  our  more 
favourable  consideration  ? It  looks  rather 
like  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  section  of  the  exhibi- 
tion which  has  a Bpecial  interest;  that  is,  the 
collection  of  water-oolour  sketches  made  during 
a tour  in  the  Holy  Land  and  in  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  Yalley,  and  some  other  of  “the  con- 
tagious countries,”  by  Mr.  Tristram  Ellis, 
another  member  of  the  London  Committee. 
These  do  not,  it  is  true,  anywhere  reach  the 
highest  mark  of  water-colour  art,  but  they  are 
hardly  put  forth  with  that  profession.  They 
are  bright  and  clever  topographical  sketches  of 
scenes  and  figures  made  on  the  spot;  and  if,  as 
we  are  assured,  they  have  been  very  little 
touohed  upon  afterwards,  and  are  almost  as 
finished  on  the  spot,  they  show  unusual  power  and 
readiness  in  handling,  and  they  produce  the 
impression  of  being  very  accurate  transcripts 
from  nature  as  far  as  they  go.  Mr.  Ellis  has  a 
bold  and  free  water-colour  style,  and  appears  to 
be  equally  ready  in  the  sketching  of  all  classes 


of  scenes, — the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ruins  of 
Baalbec,  or  the  blue  Mediterranean  and  its 
shipping  craft.  Apart  from  the  artistio  merit 
of  the  sketches,  the  collection  is  exceedingly 
interesting  for  the  information  it  conveys  as  a 
whole,  and  is  quite  worth  a visit.  But  this 
obviously  is  apart  from  the  professed  objects  of 
the  Society.  With  the  latter,  as  we  have  said, 
we  entirely  sympathise;  but  they  must  be 
carried  out  to  much  better  result  than  this  first 
exhibition  shows,  if  the  game  is  to  be  worth  the 
candle. 


THE  EDDYSTONE  LIGHTHOUSE. 

Our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
actual  building  of  the  new  Eddystone  Light- 
house, so  far  as  the  masonry  is  concerned,  will 
be  completed  in  a month  or  so, — much  earlier 
than  was  anticipated.  The  whole  of  the  stone- 
work of  the  lighthouse  is,  in  fact,  not  merely 
constructed,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  actual 
builders,  whose  work  consists  in  conveying  the 
already-prepared  blocks  to  the  reef,  and  fitting 
them  in  their  places  there.  The  contraot  for 
the  provision  of  the  stone  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  lighthouse  was  taken  by  Messrs. 
Hugh  Shearer  & Co.,  of  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  the  owners  of  the  De  Lank  granite 
quarries,  near  Wadebridge,  and  of  granite  quar- 
rying rights  away  to  Rough  Tor,  over  an  area 
of  something  like  twonty  square  miles.  The  . 
stones  have  been  wrought  in  a yard  at  Wade- 
bridge, where  every  one  of  the  2,200  of  which 
the  lighthouse  is  composed, — they  weigh  in  all  ' 
6,000  tons, — has  been  brought  to  the  precise  : 
dimensions  required,  the  whole  of  the  structure  : 
being  built  up  section  by  section  preparatory  to  : 
its  shipment.  This  work  has  now  been  brought  i 
to  a close  by  Messrs.  Shearer  & Co.  six  months  ■ 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  allotted  in  : 
their  contract,  and  the  last  stone  of  the  outward  ; 
curve  of  the  top  gallery  was  dropped  into  its  s 
place  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Douglass,  the  = 
engineer  of  the  werk,  who  congratulated  Mr. 
Shearer  upon  the  style  in  which  the  contract  : 
had  been  executed.  The  De  Lank  quarries  had  i 
been  specially  selected  for  their  capacity  of  >: 
producing  blocks  of  the  finest  grain  and  quality, 
and  of  the  largest  size.  The  completion  of  the  t 
work  by  the  present  date  is  a matter  of  great  : 
importance,  as  it  will  enable  the  fitting  of  the  t 
lantern  to  be  proceeded  with  almost  at  once.; 
Much,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the  progress  ; 
which  has  been  made  in  the  metal-work  and  in  t 
the  construction  of  the  lighting  apparatus  ; but .( 
the  probability  now  is  that  the  new  light  will  1 
send  forth  its  rays  at  least  twelve  months  before  t 
the  period  which  a short  time  since  was  thought  .! 
possible. 

Messrs.  Shearer  have  now  fully  established  for  i 
themselves  an  enviable  reputation  in  connexion  n 
with  lighthouse  work.  The  lighthouses  of  the  e 
Great  and  Little  Basses,  Ceylon, — executed  at  : 
the  Dalbeattie  granite  quarries  of  Messrs.;. 
Shearer,  Field,  & Co., — were  also  carried  out  it 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  as  in  n 
the  present  instance  well  within  the  time  named  d 
in  the  contract.  The  stones  for  the  Eddystone .( 
have,  of  course,  varied  somewhat  ia  size,  but  .! 
those  of  the  base  may  be  cited  as  fair  examples, ; 
and  they  are  each  6 ft.  6 in.  deep,  2 ft.  thick,; 
and  3 ft.  10  in.  on  their  outer  circumference.  ? 
Of  Buch  blocks  as  these,  and  of  much  larger:; 
dimensions,  of  the  finest  aud  most  even  gram,;! 
aud  without  a flaw,  De  Lank  yields  an  almost  it 
inexhaustible  supply.  The  way  in  which  De'i 
Lank  has  thus  been  brought  into  prominence '< 
will  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the.: 
project  for  extending  railway  communication  to/ 
Padstow  and  Wadebridge;  for  the  De  Lank l 
granite  quarries,  if  adequately  supplied  withn 
carriage  facilities,  seeing  the  ease  and  cheapnessi 
with  which  they  can  be  worked,  are  likely  to/ 
be  called  into  requisition  for  the  supply  of  veryo 
distant  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

VYe  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  Messrs.;! 
Shearer  propose  to  change  the  name  of  tbeir  i t 
property,  which  will  henceforth  be  known  asi 
the  Eddystone  Granite  Quarries. 


Wimborne  Minster. — The  ancient  min8ter;| 
of  Wimborne  in  Dorset — a Norman  structure — i 
is  to  be  restored.  The  estimated  cost  of  the; 
whole  work  required  is  £3,000,  and  the  transeptst: 
alone  will  cost  about  half  that  sum.  A com-ai 
mittee  has  been  appointed  to  carry  out  the; 
work.  The  repairs  to  the  central  tower  are  to;: 
be  proceeded  with  first. 
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GENERAL  CONFERENCE  OE  ARCHITECTS.  1881, 


We  this  week  resume  and  conclude  our  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference,  which,  as 
eoems  to  be  the  opinion  of  everybody  who 
attended  it,  was  very  successful  indeed,  taken 
as  a whole.  

QUANTITIES. 

We  complete  our  very  copious  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  section  of  the  Conference 
which  dealt  with  the  subject  of  quantities  by 


tiona;  and  to  leave  all  suoh  matters  to  an  unmarketable  talents)  thuB  to  shirk  his  respon- 
independent  person,  if  only  this  could  be  done  sibilities,  and  to  risk,  more  or  less,  the  pecuniary 
with  a due  regard  to  the  interests  of  one’s  em-  interests  of  his  employer. 

ployer.  I think  it  cannot.  In  the  case  of  I An  architect  who  personally  and  frequently 
quantities,  however  full  and  complete  the  detail  inspects  the  buildings  in  progress  under  his  care 
drawings,  they  cannot,  nor  are  they  intended  to,  is  usually  the  only  man  who  really  knows  all  the 
show  the  exact  amount,  neither  less  nor  more,  j facts  and  considerations  which  should  determine 
requisite  to  make  “a  good  job”  in  all  the  j exactly  what,  and  how  much,  ought  to  be  allowed 
various  items  which  a builder  has  to  price.  No  • to  a builder,  and  what  deduoted  from  him.  A 
one,  so  well  as  the  architect,  should  be  able  to  measuring  surveyor  gives  way  to  a builder’s 
tell  exactly  what  will  do, — neither  too  much,  pressure  and  importunity,  not  from  improper 
which  is  waste,  nor  too  little,  which  may  be  J motives,  but  because  he  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
dangerous  or  mean.  The  architect’s  judgment  in  most  cases,  duly  informed  as  to  the  weight 


giving  Mr.  Medland  Taylor’s  paper  and  the 

extracts  from  Mr.  Hughes’s  paper  referred  to  . u - 

on  p.  616,  ante,  as  having  been  read  at  the  third  j tempered  and  corrected  not  only  by  a Btrong  ; and  strength  of  arguments  aud  facts  on  the 

meetingofthe  Conference,  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  sense  of  what  is  due  from  him  to  his  client,  j other  side.  Besides,  as  a clever  lawyer’s  clerk 

jna(;  but  by  the  recollection  that  if  the  quantities  are  can  make  out  a bill  of  costs  that  one  knows  to 

MR.  medland  taylor’s  paper  j excessive  in  measurement,  or  in  description  . be  excessive,  and  yet  cannot  be  reduced  on 

ii7..  rn-  . (which  is  as  important  as  measurement),  the  taxation,  so  an  able  measuring  surveyor  can 

the  Importance  and  Advantage  to  our  CRien/s  | est{mateg  wm  be  correspondingly  excessive,  and  , unquestionably  make  out  an  unassailable  bill 

of  the  Preparation  of  Quantities,  arid  Afea-  , fche  drawings  may  have  to  be  re-made ; if,  indeed,  j of  extras,  which  ytt  may  be  very  unjust  to  the 

the  Architect  fViQ  an  Aia rmofari  a f.  fVic  proprietor  and  client.  How  oan  such  delicate 


suring -up  Works,  being  done  by 
of  the  respective  Buildings,  or  under  his 
immediate  direction  and  supervision. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a mistake  to 


the  client  does  not  get  so  disgusted  at  the 


tenders  as  to  stop  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  quantities  are 
deficient,  and  do  not  provide  enough  to  carry 
treat  quantity-taking  and  measuring  artificers’  out  the  work  Bhown  on  the  drawings  aod  control  without  a danger, — I should  say  a cer- 
works  as  something  apart  from,  or  outside  of,  1 specified,  the  credit  attaching  to  a really  good  tainty, — of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  client? 
the  ordinary  business  of  an  architect’s  office.  In  building,  well  carried  out  in  every  detail,  may  A train  if  n.n  nrnRitnnh  in  f.n  ».Bminiafor  a.  nnnf.mnh 


and  onerous  duties  be  entirely  delegated  to  one 
more  or  less, — if  not,  as  in  some  cases,  entirely, 
independent  of  the  architect’s  authority  and 


turning  to  the  address  of  my  distinguished  pre-  ' be  altogether  cast  in  the  shade  and  lost  by 
decessor,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  in  the  office  j an  unpleasant  final  reckoning  with  the  builder, 
of  President  of  the  Manchester  Society  of  or  with  the  client,  or  with  both. 

Architects,  I find  Mr.  Waterhouse  saying  : — “ It  Besides  his  sense  of  duty,  therefore,  an  arcbi- 
is  this  sense  of  the  duties  of  our  profession  tect  has  strong  personal  interests  in  both  direc- 
towards  our  clients,  in  this  difficult  question,  tiona.  He  has  as  much  to  fear  in  the  quantities 
which  has  always  induced  me  to  believe  that  being  deficient  as  in  their  being  in  excess,  and 
the  Tightest  plan  wa3  for  the  architect  to  have  thus  is  helped  to  keep  a just  balance.  An 
the  quantity-taking  of  his  own  works  as  much  independent  quantity  surveyor,  on  the  other 
as  possible  under  his  own  oontrol.”  In  the  hand,  haB  much  to  fear  if  quantities  be 
Annual  Report  of  our  Society  for  1878,  we  give  [ deficient.  But  who  is  there  to  complain 
our  deliberate  opinion  in  the  following  words: — if  they  be  in  excess?  That  is,  the  pressure 
“ In  these  days,  owing  to  the  almost  universal  prevalence  Q3  a_Rj  or  very  nearly  all,  on  one  side,  and 
of  competition,  it  is,  of  course,  next  to  impossible  to  get  j agaiust  the  client.  The  customs  of  letting 
tenders  from  builder*  un'esa  the  quantities  be  supplied  to  e7ery  mea3urement  be  “enough”  or  “full,” 
them.  The  question,  therefore,  ot  the  taking-out  of.  . , - , . ,,  ,, 

quantities  is  thrown  almost  alwaya  on  the  consideration  of  i M 13  called,  and  of  making  the  allowances 
the  architect,  and  it  ia  left  to  him  to  decide  how  thia  work  for  waste  and  otherwise,  expected  by  the  trade, 
can  be  beat  accomplished  in  the  interest  of  his  client,  j a)1  tend  to  keep  the  estimates  up.  In  those  few 
Now,  your  Council  generally  is  of  opinion  that  an  archi-  , ,,  , .i 

toot  can  probably  best,  secure  thia  result  by  taking  out  the  casea  where  the  Competing  builders  all  know  the 
quantities  himaelf,— that  is  to  say,  in  hia  own  office,  and  ; exact  mode  of  the  quantity  surveyor,  and  of  the 
under  hia  own  superviaion.”  view  taken  of  his  bills  by  one  another,  the  ten- 

Some  years  ago,  our  Society  framed  and  issued  dering  maybe  fair  enough,  but  hardly  other- 
a set  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  those  occupied  wise.  When  quantities  represent  with  accuracy 
in  taking  out  quantities  and  measuring  up  works,  | the  amount  of  work  and  the  amount  and  quality 
one  main  point  being  so  to  regulate  the  work  ' of  labour  that  will  be  exacted  by  the  architect 
that  all  such  bills  should  represent  accurately  j in  the  building,  then,  and  then  only,  can  tenders 
the  actual  quantity  of  material  and  labour  ' be  reliably  fair  as  towards  clients  on  the  one 
required  in  a building,  and  that  such  questions  ! side,  and  just  to  builders  on  the  other.  That 
as  “allowance”  and  “waste”  Bhould  be  left  I this  result  oan  be  attained,  as  a rule,  when 
wholly  to  the  judgmeut  of  the  estimating  quantities  are  taken  out  by  a person,  however 
builder.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  | skilled  aud  experienced,  working  independently 
these  rules  have,  at  least  in  the  Lancashire  of  the  architect’s  direction  and  control,  and 

mainly  for  the  builders,  it  is  difficult  to  believe. 

Nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  when 
working  in  London,  I do  not  remember  one  case 
in  which,  when  quantities  were  taken  outside  the 
office,  the  tenders  were  not  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  office  estimate ; although,  as  a rule,  the  work 


district,  beeu  extensively  useful  in  obtaining 
fair  and  just  estimates,  and  in  avoiding  disputes 
in  settlements. 

Not  only  is  an  architect  responsible  to  his 
client  for  the  design  of  his  building,  and  for  the 
proper  execution  of  the  work,  but  a client  (or 
most  clients)  will  also  tell  you,  that  he  considers 
his  architect  equally  responsible  for  a due  control 
of  the  outlay, — for  seeing  to  it  that  the  tender 
offered  for  acceptance  is  fair  and  moderate  in 
amount,  and  that  at  the  end  a fair  price  is 
allowed  for  any  omissions,  and  that  any  extras 
are  charged  at  a rate  not  greater  than  that  of 
the  bulk  of  the  work.  And  we,  a9  architects, 
must  admit  that  our  clients  have  a right  to 
expect  of  us  guardianship  of  their  purses,  of  this 
sort,  and  to  this  extent. 


Again,  if  an  architect  is  to  administer  a contract 
effectively,  he  must  have  supreme  control  over 
money  matters,  or  where  is  his  power  ? The 
two  separate  points  of  the  due  execution  of  any 
work,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  it,  seem  to 
me  so  bound  up  together  that  the  responsibility 
for,  and  superintendence  of  both,  must  rest  with 
the  same  person. 

Numerous  cases  illustrating  the  position  I 
have  taken  are  probably  within  the  recollection 
of  all  around  me.  If  I described  some  of  those 
that  occur  to  me,  I feel  that  they  would 
strengthen  my  arguments,  but  at  the  expense  of 
not  keeping  my  promise  of  “ a very  short 
paper.” 

I hope  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I have  been 
too  dogmatic.  I 'confess  1 feel  very  strongly 
indeed  that  no  work  within  an  architect’s  pro- 
vince has  to  do  more  directly  with  the  interests 
of  his  client’s  pooket  than  that  of  this  depart- 
ment of  taking  out  quantities  and  measuring 
up  work.  I think  every  opportunity  should  be 
taken  of  making  it  clear  to  the  public  that  the 
work  in  question  is  necessary  and  hononrable, 
and  that  an  architect  who  gives  close  attention 
to  this  matter  is  doing  his  clients  not  the  least 
important  of  the  numerous  services  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  render. 


The  following  are  the  extracts  mentioned  by 
us  as  having  been  read  by  Mr.  Maovicar 
Anderson  from  a paper  read  some  little  time 
back  by  Mr.  Edward  Hughes  before  the  Liver- 
pool Association  of  Master  Builders  : — 


Extracts  from  a Paper  on  Bills  of  Quantities  and  Measuring 
Builders'  J Fork,  by  Mr.  Edward  Hughes. 

I will  endeavour  to  pat  into  shape  in  as  practical  a 
form  as  possible,  and  in  the  plainest  language,  my  expe- 
_ _ , rience  and  views  on  this  subject.  In  doing  ao,  if  I should 

was  usually  done  in  the  end  for  a sum  varying  I say  anything  that  may  appear  to  reflect  upon  the  character 
but  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  architect's  previous  ! °r  wort  of  »ny  architect  or  iirvejor . or  of  an,  olua  of 
,.  1 ...  T r i c i , them,  I am  sure  all  will  aequ't  me  of  the  intention  of  say- 

notion  of  what  it  should  be.  I reel  confident  ingone  word  in  disparagement  of  any  architect  or  surveyor 
that  those  architects  who  have  pursued  both;  who  ia  worthy  of  the  name.  .... 

plans  will  admit  that  usually,  when  quantities!  A ''bill  ot  quantities”  ia  a detailed  account  of  the 

f , , , , , ,,  ■'  * , 1 i quantity,  quality,  and  description  of  every  portion  of  the 

have  been  taken  out  by  themselves,  or  under  w >rk  required  to  bo  done  in  the  execution  of  any  building, 
their  own  immediate  supervision,  the  tenders  I for  which  the  person  wishing  te  build  requires  to  know  the 
will  be  moderate,  and  they  can  form  a pretty  hetoro  embarking  in  any  engagement  or  contract 

...  I . , . ™:n  uX  with  » bmlder  to  execute  the  proposed  work.  Without 

accurate  judgment  of  what  the  amounts  will  be.  a«billof  quantities”  it  ia  impracticable,  in  the  case  of 
YYhilot  if  an  independent  (and  especially  if  a works  of  any  importance,  to  obtain  by  competition  eati- 
strange)  surveyor  is  employed,  the  estimates  j mate?  or .tenders  for  work,  and  U is  obvious  that  such  com- 


- I □ Ui  C.U  ” U I DlUYOJUi  1C  uuiuiciuu,  . . ’ . . 

I venture  to  maintain  that  an  architect  who  j are  pretty  sure  to  be  high,  and  perhaps  wide  prietoTabout^build!11!^  f .m  th<5  ,ntorests  of  the  pro' 

does  nob  himself,  at  least,  control,  regulate,  and  : also.  My  argument,  therefore,  is,  that  the'  "*• " 

supervise  the  quantities  and  measure  bills  mode  of  dealing  with  quantities  now  urged  is 
relating  to  the  works  carried  out  by  him,  leaves  | not  only  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  our  clients, 
one  end, — or  say  a corner,— of  his  employer’s  but  is  more  just  to  competing  builders.  When 
purse  not  duly  guarded.  j the  case  is  that  of  measuring  up  work,  whether 

We  have  to  remember  that  whatever  we  may  it  be  an  entire  building,  done  by  schedule  of 

prices  and  measured  up  afterwards,  or  the  mea- 
suring up  of  extras  and  omissions  of  a building 
for  whioh  there  ha3  been  a lump-sam  contract, 

I hold  quite  as  strongly  that  it  iB  the  architect’s 
duty  to  see  to  ' 


draw  or  specify,  it  is  the  bill  of  quantities,  as 
priced  by  the  builder,  that  really  and  in  fact 
has  most  to  do  with  settling  the  o^st  of 
any  building.  A contractor  who  had  once 
carefully  priced  out  his  estimate  from  a bill  of 


quantities  would  not  easily  be  persuaded  to  It  has  not  been  my  fortunB  to  meet  with  any 
reduce  to  any  great  extent  the  total  estimate  i Lancashire  man  of  business  to  whom  I should 
afterwards.  I wish  here  to  say  that  no  dis-  j have  ventured  to  submit  a final  acoount  certify - 
respect  to,  or  imputation  ageiast,  those  who  j iag  that  such  and  such  a balance  was,  in  the 
make  quantity- taking  a distinct  and  special  opinion  of  Mr.  Le  Gros,  the  measuring  surveyor, 
profession  is  intended.  Every  architect  in  large  ! due  to  Mr.  Plane,  the  builder.  Nor  do  I think 
practice  must  feel  what  a great  relief  it  would  it  right  for  an  architect  (who  should  be  as  much 
be  to  have  no  trouble  or  anxiety  about  qnanti-  a man  of  business  as  an  artist,  and  unless  a man 
ties,  estimates,  measure-bills,  extras,  and  deduc- 1 of  business,  brilliant  artistic  powers  may  prove 


Who  prepares  the  “bill  of  quantities”?  Sometimes 
the  quantities  are  prepared  by  the  architect  himself,  or 
by  his  assistants  in  his  name.  In  sach  esses  this  is  done 
either  with  the  sanction  of  his  client  or  on  his  own  appoint- 
ment and  responsibility,  but  the  builders  have  no  voioe  in 
sach  appointments.  In  other  cases  the  quantities  are 
prepared  by  a surveyor  appointed  by  tho  architect  or  hia 
client.  Occasionally  two  surveyors  are  appointed, — one 
by  the  architect  on  behalf  of  and  in  the  special  interest  of 
his  client,  and  the  other  by  election  of  the  majority  of  the 
builders  comp’ting. 

I know  of  only  one  line  of  argument  in  favour  of  an 
architect  acting' as  his  own  quantity  surveyor,  viz.,  that  no 
other  person  can  know  so  well  as  himself  what  are  his 
requirements  as  sbowa  and  described  by  hia  plans  and 
specifications,  nor  is  any  other  person  so  likely  to  know 
what  changes  take  place  requiring  measurement  as  tho 
work  progresses.  At  first  sigtit  to  a novice  this  argument 
appears  plausible,  and,  with  a first-class  architect  of  largo 
experience,  it  may  be  made  to  work  tolerably  well ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  reasons  against  the 
plan,  such  as,— 

(<7.  ) The  architect,  as  a rule,  looks  upon  himself  as  the 
servant  of  hia  client  only,  and  in  many  cases  he  is  restricted 
by  his  client  to  a limit  in  regard  to  ths  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed buildings.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  connexion 
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with  work9  in  which  architects  have  themselves  competed  ; 
also  in  cases  where  the  architect  is  young  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  more  subject  to  the  influence  that  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  his  client. 

( b .)  An  architect  who  occasionally  takes  off  his  own 
quantities  cannot  possess  the  experience  or  the  facilities 
and  special  knowledge  for  such  work  as  a surveyor  who 
devotes  his  whole  time  to  it,  and  who  has  been  specially 
trained  for  the  work,  is  able  to  do. 

(c.)  An  architect  in  good  practioe  has  the  usual  daily 
routine  of  duties  to  attend  to,  whioh  will  necessarily  pre- 
vent him  giving  the  sole  and  undivided  attention  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  while  the  process  of  abstracting 
quantities  is  proceeding,  otherwise  errors  of  a more  or 
less  serious  character  are  sure  to  occur  ; nor  can  a 
measurer's  duty  be  properly  delegated  to  assistants  any 
more  than  can  the  heavy  responsible  duties  of  eminent 
physicians  or  lawyers  be  delegated  to  unqualified  clerks. 

(d.)  In  the  event  of  errors  being  discovered  in  the  quan- 
tities supplied  by  the  architect  himsolf,  he  is  at  once  placed 
in  a false  position.  It  mnst  be  most  difficult  for  him, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  hold  the  balance  fairly  and 
equitably  between  himself  and  the  builder  on  the  one 
hand,  and  between  the  builder  and  the  owner  on  the  other. 
No  matter  how  honest  he  may  be,  or  desirous  of  doing 
what  is  equitable  towards  the  builder,  he  cannot,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  avoid  being  biassed  in  a measure 
against  the  builder  in  the  proprietor's  favour  when  the 
opposite  course  would  expose  his  own  errors  of  quantities 
and  thereby  prejudice  his  client  against  himself.  .... 

Who  should  be  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
quantities  ? In  reference  to  the  only  two  parties  to  a con- 
tract, should  it  be  the  proprietor  or  the  builder  ? 

I have  already  shown  that  the  proprietor,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  his  architect,  almost  invariably 
appoints  the  surveyor  to  supply  to  the  builder  a list  of  the 
quantity  of  the  various  work  he  desires  a quotation  for  in 
competition.  When  he  accepts  a tender  he  undertakes  to 
pay  the  builder  the  stipulated  price  for  the  quantity  of 
work  mentioned  in  his  application,  neither  more  nor  less. 
If,  therefore,  the  quantity  given  proves  to  be  deficient  or 
in  excess,  it  is  obviously  just  and  right  he  should  pay  the 
builder  less  or  more,  according  to  the  work  actually  done. 
Otherwise,  in  the  caie  of  excess  of  work  dons,  he  obtains 
that  excess  without  honestly  paying  for  it  (taking  advan- 
tage of  the  incapability  or  n*gligence  of  his  own  appointed 
surveyor).  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  be  less  work  dsne, 
then  the  builder  get3  paid  for  work  he  has  not  done. 

Dnriog  the  progress  of  building,  each  party,  under  these 
circumstances,  has  a strong  inducement  before  him  to  take 
advantage  the  one  of  the  o'her, — the  builder  to  omit  some 
and  scamp  other  work  ; while  the  proprietor  (or  his  agent) 
may  try  all  he  oan  to  take  advantage  of  clauses  in  his  con- 
tract giving  him  almost  absolute  powers  to  impose  work 
on  the  builder  that  is  not  mentioned  in  the  quantities 
furnished  to  him,  and  may  refuse  to  pay  for  such  work. 

I think  I may  venture  to  assert  that  in  no  other  trade 
than  that  of  a builder  aud  contractor  does  such  a state  of 
things  exist  as  this,  that  a tradesman  or  merchant  should 
be  oalled  upon  to  supply  more  goods  than  are  bargained 
for  at  a given  price  without  extra  payment.  For  example, 
if  a builder  asks  a timber- m-reliant  to  quote  a price  for 
20,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  for  a particular  job,  and  the 
offer  be  accepted,  and  21,000  ft.  be  supplied,  no  builder 
would  be  knave  or  fool  eLOugh  to  expect  the  merchant  to 
forego  his  claim  for  the  extra  1,00 ) ft.  The  same  argument 
will  apply  to  all  materials,  and  labour  also 

I submit,  then,  taking  all  in  all,  it  is  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  parties, — proprietor,  architect,  and  builder, — tha' 
in  every  building  contract  a genuine  “bill  of  quantities" 
should  be  prepared  by  a properly-qualified  surveyor,  at 
the  expense  of  the  proprietor,  and  guarantee!  by  him. 
This  course  would  inspire  confidence  in  the  mind  of  the 
builder,  and  induce  him  to  enter  more  eagerly  into  compe- 
tition, having  no  fear  of  being  misled  by  incorrect  quan- 
tities, and  having  no  necessity  to  contemplate  risk  and  add 
any  sum  to  cover  errors.  The  proprietor  would  have  the 
advantage  of  better  competition,  and  generally  would 
obtain  better  work  and  more  fair  dealing  from  the  builder, 
who  would  have  no  interest  in  omitting  or  scamping  his 
work,  knowing  that  he  would  bo  paid  for  the  work  done, 
and  no  more.  The  architect  would  avoid  any  unpleasant 
discussions  and  disputes  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
and  after  its  completion 

I met  with  a recent  case  where  an  architect  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  by  competition  the  commission  for  an 
important  public  building,  with  an  elaborate  tower  as  part 
of  the  structure,  built  with  dressed  stone,  the  work  being 
what  may  be  described  as  of  a “ monumental”  character. 
The  quantities  gave  this  work  as  so  many  cubic  feet  of 
stone,  including  all  labour  of  every  description,  this  phrase 
being  on  the  heading  and  not  with  the  quantity.  The 
result  of  separate  tenders  for  the  upper  part  of  this  tower 
was  that  they  varied  from  about  50o/.  to  1 ,700/.  Tae  lowest 
tenders  were  undoubtedly  priced  as  stone  aud  setting 
only,  omitting  all  labour. 

I have  before  me  quantities  for  a public  building,  for 
which  the  architect's  charges  are  2 per  cent.,  wherein  he 
describes  so  many  "superficial  feet  of  moulded  both  sides, 
swing-doors,  hung  folding,  including  i-in.  polished  plate- 
glass  upper  panels,  protected  by  six  wrought  iron  bars, 
and  patent  swing-hinges  to  stand  open."  No  size  of  glass, 
no  size  or  quality  of  bars,  and  no  size  or  quality  of  hinges 
mentioned ! 

In  many  other  items  he  gives  superficial  feet  of  doors, 
including  best  mortire  locks  and  rebated  and  moulded 
frames,  and  neither  number  of  doors,  quantity  or  size  of 
frames,  nor  number,  size,  or  quality  of  locks.  You  all 
know  in  the  matter  of  locks  “ beat"  is  a wide  term.  It 
means  anything  from  7s.  fid.  to  75s.  In  one  door  he  gives 
“ superficial  feet  of  door  including  4-in.  best  bntts,  5 by  4 
rebated  and  beaded  frame,  two  barrel-bolts,  strong  chain, 
drop-latoh,  lock  (value  13s.  P.C.),  and  approved  bell-pull." 
Another  item  is— “ Provide  and  fix  cistern  on  strong 
bearers,  and  form  trap-door,"  without  dimensions  or  par- 
ticulars of  any  kind. 

In  many  items  of  this  architect's  quantities,  in  addition 
to  jumbling  up  doors,  locks,  hinges,  bolts,  &c.,  by  the 
foot,  he  hangs  on  the  words, — “Including  painting." 
This  is  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  a separate 
bill  for  painting.  Great  numbers  of  items  of  importance 
are  given  by  this  architect  as  lineal  measure,  with  no  sizes. 
Some  items  are  described  as  “ fixed,"  while  others  have 
added  to  them  the  words  “including  fixing."  In  the 
former  ease  the  builder  cannot  tell  whether  the  item  is  to 
include  materials  or  not.  Anoi  her  specimen  is, — “ Super- 
ficial feet  of  plain  1-in.  boards  (see  plan)."  Tne  last  two 
bracketed  words  convince  the  builder  that  quite  the 
opposite  of  plain  is  meant ; but  he  is  to  be  paid  plain 
price. 

I cannot  for  one  moment  believe  that  the  architect  who 
has  issued  these  quantities  has  personally  had  any  hand 
in  them,  but  they  are  in  his  name  and  he  is  to  receive  the 


fees,  although  they  have  most  probably  been  taken  by 
some  impostor  who  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a plaoe  in 
hi3  office.  I say  such  measuring  is  nothing  le38  than  a 
fraud  upon  the  proprietor.  This  architect  holds  an  impor- 
tant public  appointment,  and  the  work  in  question  is  public 
work 

I have  known  in  one  church  contract  the  surveyor 
omitting  to  add  up  an  item  of  10,000  ft.,  being  the  left- 
hand  figure  of  a five-figured  item  in  his  abstract  for  stone 
facings.  He  also  omitted  the  whole  of  the  dressed  stone, 
sills,  jambs,  and  arches  to  the  inside  of  all  doors  and 
windows  ; the  whole  of  the  brick  lining  to  the  church, 
and  gutters  and  down  pipes  of  one  side  of  the  church; 
besides  other  items,  amounting  in  all  to  the  value  of 3,000/. 
to  4,000/.  This  work  was  done  by  the  builder  without  ob- 
taining one  shilling  in  payment. 

In  another  case  I find  a surveyor  describing  in  a bill 
of  quantities  most  elaborate  carved  mahogauy  newel- 

posts  by  the  lineal  foot.  Thus,  “ — feet  run  of 

8 by  8 Spanish  mahogany  newel-posts  cut,  turned, 
moulded,  and  carved  to  details  to  be  supplied,  including 
drops  and  finials  where  required.”  From  this  description, 
and  by  the  additional  precaution  of  an  examination  of  the 
contract  drawings,  it  is  impossible  for  any  builder  to  say 
what  the  real  value  of  the  work  may  be.  It  might  be  any 
sum  from  10s.  to  50s.  per  foot,  according  to  the  caprioe  or 
conscience  of  the  architect  when  he  subsequently  designed 
the  work  in  detail. 

The  same  surveyor  described  doors  of  an  ordinary  siz9, 
but  containing  about  sixteen  panels  each,  some  of  them 
with  raised  panels  and  bolection  moulds,  and  the  re- 
mainder with  cusped  tracery  planted  on  the  panels.  These 
doors  were  described  as  ordinary  doors,  but  with  the  words 
“ see  drawings."  On  reference  to  the  drawings  they 
were  found  to  be  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  scale  only,  on 
which  it  was  impossible  to  show  what  work  the  architect 
might  contemplate  when  at  a subsequent  period  (after 
the  contract  was  made)  he  furnished  details.  Such  details 
might  show  work  worth  any  sum  from  2s.  to  6s.  or  8s.  per 
foot,  and  yet  be  in  accordance  with  the  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  scale  general  drawings. 

I have  seen  in  another  schedule  for  competit'on  a 
number  of  ornamental  wrought-iron  grilles  or  panels  for 
doors,  described  simply  by  number,  to  “ detabs'to  be  sub- 
sequently supplied.”  It  is  impossible  to  approach 
the  value  of  such  work  from  such  description ; each 
grille  might  be  worth  any  sum  from  10s.  to  10/. 

In  another  case,  an  architect  who  was  his  own  surveyor 
required  a wrought- iron  cresting  on  the  top  capping  of 
soma  gates  to  the  back-yard  of  a house,  and  described  it 
by  the  running  foot,  without  the  height  being  mentioned 
or  a drawing  of  any  kind  to  show  the  character  of  the 
work.  The  builder  priced  the  work  at  Is.  fid.  par  foot,  or 
15s.  for  a 10-feet  gate.  Afcer  the  contract  was  settled  the 
architect  furnished  a detail  that  would  cost  30s.  per  foot, 
or  about  three  times  the  value  of  the  gate  itself.  More 
than  this : he  claimed  the  right  to  order  two  additional 
gates  aud  orestings  to  be  supplied  at  the  same  contract 
prices  .... 


COMPETITIONS. 

We  last  week  printed  (pp.  620-22,  ante)  the 
eleven  resolutions  whioh  were  arrived  at  by  the 
Conference  after  two  sittings  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  We  hereto  append 
some  notes  of  the  discussion. 

Professor  Kerr,  who  presided  (in  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  the  appointed  chairman,  Mr. 
Charles  Barry)  over  the  meeting  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst.,  introduced 
the  subject  by  recalling  attention  to  the  memo- 
rial circulated  by  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Institute  a year  ago  by  Mr. 
Street,  praying  that  body  to  take  steps  to  ensure 
united  action  on  the  part  of  the  profession  in 
order  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  the  competi- 
tion system.  That  memorial  was  signed  by 
1,27 1 architects,  who  expressed  themselves 
willing  to  bind  themselves  not  to  take  partia  any 
competition  unless  “a  professional  adjudicator 
of  established  reputation”  be  appointed.*  The 
signatories  included  men  of  all  degrees  of 
standing  in  the  profession,  including  a large 
number  of  the  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the 
Institute,  and  of  the  members  of  provincial, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  professional  societies,  as  well 
as  a large  number  who  were  not  members  of 
any  sooiety.  The  memorial  was  duly  brought 
before  the  Council,  and  the  Institute  still  had  the 
subject  under  consideration.  The  Institute 
had,  eight  years  previously,  in  connexion 
with  the  Arohiteotural  Conference  of  1872, 
directed  attention  to  the  subject  in  its  “ General 
Conditions  for  Architectural  Competitions,” 
which,  although,  so  far  as  they  went,  good  and 
to  the  point,  were  certainly  capable  of  great 
improvement  in  many  respects.  The  result  of 
the  presentation  of  the  memorial  by  Mr.  Street, 
last  year,  was  the  initiation,  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Porter  (who  read  a paper  before 
the  Institute  on  the  subject  shortly  after  the 
memorial  was  presented),  of  a new  movement  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  arohiteotural  com- 
petitions. A speoial  committee  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  was  appointed  by  the  Insti- 
tute. Of  that  committee  Mr.  Charles  Barry 
was  appointed  chairman,  himself  (Professor 
Kerr)  vice-chairman,  and  Mr.  Porter  honorary 
secretary.  That  committee  had  held  a great 
many  meetings,  and,  without  undue  delay, 
presented  a report  to  the  Council  oontainiDg 
certain  recommendations.  That  report,  if  it  had 

* The  text  of  this  Memorial,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  signatories,  was  printed  in  the  Builder  a year  ago. 
(See  vol.  xxxviii.,  pp.  662-63,  705.) 


a fault,  was  rather  too  elaborate.  There  was 
a well-known  maxim  in  literature,  that  the 
writer  who  exhausted  hi3  subject  exhausted  his 
reader,  and  that  maxim  had  not,  perhaps,  been 
sufficiently  borne  in  mind  by  the  committee. 
But,  strange  to  say,  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
passed  a resolution  on  the  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect, — That,  inasmuch  as  the  report 
appears  to  deal  only  with  a part  of  the  subject 
contained  in  the  resolution  by  whioh  the  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  it  be  referred  back  to  the 
committee,  with  the  request  that  they  should 
consider  as  to  the  appointment  of  professional 
assessors  or  judges  of  designs  sent  in  in  com- 
petition. The  oommittee  had  again  reported  to 
the  Council,  but  unfortunately  their  report 
oould  not  be  brought  before  the  Conference,  as 
it  was  awaiting  consideration  by  the  Council. 
The  matter,  therefore,  came  before  the  present 
Conference  in  a somewhat  informal  manner. 
Mr.  Porter,  in  his  paper  before  referred  to,  had 
prepared  some  very  elaborate  tables  as  to  the 
pecuniary  results  to  the  profession  of  a number 
of  competitions  extending  over  a number  of 
years.  Those  tables  went  to  show  that  a very 
large  sum  of  money  indeed, — taking  competi- 
tions in  groups,  and  not  in  individual  cases, — 
was  invariably  actually  disbursed  by  the  com- 
petitors as  against  a very  much  smaller  sum 
accruing  to  them  in  the  shape  of  premiums  and 
commission  on  the  works  when  they  were 
allowed  to  carry  them  out.  The  result,  in  other 
words,  of  Mr.  Porter’s  calculations  was  that  the 
whole  of  the  profits  accruing  to  the  successful 
competitors  was  often  far  more  than  exceeded 
by  the  expenses  of  the  unsuccessful  competitors. 
That  was  a state  of  things  which  architects, 
as  commercial  and  business  men,  could  not  be 
expected  to  tolerate  longer  than  they  could 
help.  It  wa3  a great  grievance,  and  insult 
was  added  to  injury  when  the  members 
of  the  profession  were  not  only  mulct  in 
the  expense  of  competing,  but  were  treated 
with  unfairness,  and  often  with  offensiveness, 
when  they  did  compete.  As  the  report  of  the 
oommittee  could  not,  for  the  reason  given, 
be  placed  before  the  Conference,  he  might  i 
briefly  state  the  result  of  its  deliberations.  Two- 
leading  principles  had  been  brought  into  view.  - 
One  was  the  desire  to  secure  fair  play,  and  thei 
ether  was  the  desire  to  secure  something  like,i 
— not  profit,  but — payment  for  services  rendered* 
to  the  promoters  of  competitions  in  competing.! 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  a commercial  aspect, 
both  of  those  principles  were  undoubtedly  soundi 
ones..  Probably  some  of  those  who  had  taken- 
part  in  competitions  might  be  inolined  todespairi 
of  getting  fair  play  in  regard  to  the  selection  of: 
designs, — at  any  rate,  under  generally  existing 
conditions;  and,  with  regard  to  the  other  point,  I 
unless  the  public  recognised  that  an  architecturala 
competition  was  something  worth  paying  for,: 
architects  practising  in  a commercial  country- 
might  very  fairly  hesitate  to  continue  to  oom-i 
pete.  One  of  the  members  of  the  committee! 
had  written  a few  lines  expressing  his  own: 
opinion  to  be  that  the  system  of  architecturala 
competition  without  direot  and  adequate  remun-i 
oration  to  the  competitors  at  large  was  extremely ; 
objeotionable,  and  oould  only  tend  to  the  aggran-a 
disement  of  some  of  the  competitors  at  then 
expense  of  the  others.  If,  however,  competitions! 
could  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  adequate!- 
payment  to  competitors  for  their  services  andii 
expenses  in  competing,  then,  the  writer  thought,! 
competitions  might  be  encouraged,  it  beings 
however,  a necessary  condition  that  a profes-a 
sional  adjudicator  should  be  appointed.  That,! 
then,  was  the  present  condition  of  the  question. n 
Architects  wanted  to  know  whether  they  couldh 
get  fair  play  in  the  adjudications  upon  competi-i 
tions,  and  whether  they  could  not,  as  a condition): 
precedent  to  competing,  seoure  promise  ofo 
reasonable  payment  for  competing,  whatevere 
might  be  the  result  of  the  competition  as  to  thei 
selection  of  their  designs.  If  these  two  points! 
could  be  conceded,  then,  he  thought,  competi-ii 
tions  might  be  made  of  great  servioe  to  then 
profession,  and  might  be  encouraged  rather  tham 
discouraged.  There  were  various  matters  ofc 
detail  involved  in  the  consideration  of  theses 
points,  but,  broadly  stated,  the  questions  thata 
had  to  be  disoussed  might  be  put  thus, — Firstly,!; 
whether  the  appointment  of  a paid  professional! 
assessor  in  competitions  would  not  practically!! 
secure  fair  play  in  adjudication ; secondly,!; 
whether,  in  addition  to  fair  play  in  the  matteri; 
of  the  awards,  architects  ought  not  to  be  re-:il 
munerated  to  some  reasonable  extent  for  theirs 
services  in  competing ; and,  thirdly,  whether^ 
1 if  those  two  points  could  be  secured,  the  Con-n 
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ference  would  be  prepared  to  say  that  archi- 
tectural competitions  under  those  conditions 
should  be  encouraged  rather  than  discouraged  ? 

Mr.  James  Brooks  thought  it  would  be  rather 
unwise  to  enter  upon  a general  discussion  of  the 
subject  with  so  few  members  of  the  Conference 
or  of  the  Institute  present.*  As  regarded  the 
appointment  of  an  assessor  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  designs  submitted  in  competition, 
the  proposal  was  a good  enough  one  in  itself  so 
far  as  it  went,  but  something  more  should  be 
done  than  that.  The  professional  assessor 
should  be  appointed  from  the  first,  and  should 
draw  up  the  instructions  to  competitors.  The 
latter  requirement  was  quite  as  essential  to 
justice  being  done  as,  if  not  more  so  than,  the 
appointment  of  a referee  to  report  on  the  merits 
of  the  designs  submitted.  He  had  seen  a large 
number  of  conditions  of  competitions,  which 
were  drawn  np  by  people  who  were  wholly  in- 
competent for  the  task,  and  he  oonld  only  say 
that  such  conditions  were  often  of  such  a cha- 
racter that  a competing  architect,  instead  of 
complying  with  them,  had  to  consider  what  was 
meant  by  them  as  a whole,  and  to  exercise  his 
discretion  in  departing  from  them.  Tested  by 
such  impossible  conditions,  very  often  the  best 
designs  would  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Henry  Dawson  expressed  regret  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  could  not  come  before 
the  Conference,  for  without  it,  it  seemed  to  him, 
they  had  no  definite  proposals  to  discuss,  and 
the  discussion  must  tend  to  be  of  a desultory 
character.  He  was  sorry  that  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  had  not  duly  considered  the  matter 
and  issued  some  general  heads  for  discussion. 
As  to  the  points  which  the  Chairman  had  tersely 
but  tentatively  put  forth  for  disousaion,  he  (Mr. 
Dawson)  did  not  think  that  there  could  be  much 
doubt  that  the  appointment  of  professional 
assessors  to  adjudicate  upon  designs  sent  in 
would  go  a very  long  way  towards  securing  fair 
play  in  th9  awards,  and  more  especially  so  if 
the  assessor’s  duties  were  to  consist,  as  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Brooks,  of  something  more  than 
the  mere  reporting  upon  the  designs  after  they 
had  been  sent  in.  That  the  professional  asses- 
sor’s duty  was  limited  to  the  matter  of  adjudi- 
cation was,  he  thought,  a defect  and  short- 
coming in  what  was  asked  for  by  the  memorial 
on  the  subject  presented  to  the  Institute  last 
year.  Mr.  Brooks’s  suggestion,  he  might  state, 
was  anticipated  by  the  report  of  the  committee, 
who  thought  that  tlae  assessor  should  not  merely 
bo  called  in  at  the  end  of  the  competition,  but 
that  his  duties  should  begin  with  the  initiation 
of  the  competition,  when  he  should  frame  the 
instructions  to  competing  architects.  It  was 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  could  not  be  brought  before  the  Con- 
ference, beoause,  although  the  subject  had  been 
thoroughly  thrashed  out  by  them,  it  would  have 
been  very  desirable  that  their  conclusions  should 
have  been  laid  before  the  Conference.  The 
appointment  of  a professional  assessor  should 
most  decidedly  be  made  from  the  first,  and  he 
should  be  at  the  service  of  the  promoters  and 
of  the  competitors  to  answer  all  reasonable 
questions.  When  he  came  to  oxamine  the 
designs  submitted,  it  should  be  his  duty  to 
rigidly  exclude  all  that  did  not  striotly  conform 
to  the  conditions  laid  down ; and  after  carefully 
examining  and  comparing  the  remainder,  he 
should  give  his  decision  as  to  which  was  the 
best  design,  the  author  of  which  should  be  en- 
trusted with  the  oarrying  out  of  the  work.  As 
he  (the  speaker)  was  precluded  from  reading  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee’s  report,  he 
might,  he  thought,  very  fairly  say  that  the 
recommendations  quoted  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Institute,  as  having  been  made  by  the 
Council  of  that  body  to  the  Glasgow  Town 
Council  (in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Lord  Provost),  embodied  all  the  principal  points 
insisted  upon  by  the  committee  in  their  report ; 
indeed,  the  conclusions  of  the  oommittee  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Council  with 
reference  to  the  Glasgow  Municipal  Buildings 
were  practioally  identical.  The  latter  were  as 
follow : — 

1.  A professional  man,  in  whom  the  competing  archi- 
tects would  have  full  confidence,  should  be  appointed  to 
assist  the  Town  Council  in  ihe  preparation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  competition,  and  to  act  as  assessor  and 
adviser  throughout,  such  assessor  not  to  be  interested, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  design  sent  in,  and  not  to  bo 
employed  in  the  subsequent  oarrying  out  of  the  building. 

2.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  remit,  the  compe- 
tition should  be  one  for  a complete  design,  including  both 
plan  and  elevation. 

* During  this  meeting  of  the  Conference  the  number 

present  did  not  at  any  time  exceed  twenty,  but  there  was 
a much  larger  attendance  at  the  evening  meeting. 


3.  Considering  the  national  importance  of  the  edifice 
and  the  labour  which  the  preparation  of  a complete  design 
would  impose  on  each  competitor,  it  is  desirable  that  a 
preliminary  opon  competition  should  be  held,  consisting  of 
drawings  to  a small  scale  only,  and  limited  in  number. 

4.  From  the  competitors  in  this  preliminary  competition 
a certain  number,  not  exceeding  twelve,  should  be  selected 
to  compete  anew  with  drawings  for  the  complete  building. 

6.  The  details  of  the  conditions  for  both  these  competi- 
tions, being  to  a oertain  extent  dependent  on  local  circum- 
stances, should  bo  arranged  by  the  assessor  in  conference 
with  the  Town  Counoil. 

6.  In  the  preliminary  competition  no  premiums  should 

be  offered.  Those  selected  from  such  preliminary  competi- 
tion to  be  admitted  to  compete  for  the  execution  of  the 
work  should  be  paid  a fired  sum,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  assessor,  would  be  reasonably  sufficient  to  cover  the 
expense  of  drawings,  on  condition  that  such  finished 
design  comply  in  all  respects  with  the  conditions  of  the 
competition. 

7.  The  assessor  should  select  the  three  best  designs  and 
place  them  in  order  of  merit. 

8.  The  successful  competitor  should  be  employed  as  the 
architeot  of  the  building,  at  the  usual  professional  terms 
of  remuneration. 

9.  Should  any  insuperable  obstaole  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  the  first-placed  competitor,  such  employment 
should  devolve  on  the  second. 

10.  The  instructions  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  and 
the  assessor  should  be  instructed,  before  considering  the 
merits  of  the  designs,  to  exclude  every  set  of  drawings 
which  may  not  comply  with  such  instructions  in  their 
entirety. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  did  not  include 
one  or  two  points  contained  in  the  committee’s 
report,  but,  failing  the  latter,  they  would  serve 
as  a basis  for  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Thomas  Porter  said  that  it  was  due  to  the 
oommittee  and  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
that  he  should  explain  that  the  committee’s 
report  had  been  sent  back  by  the  Council  for 
reconsideration  owing  to  the  non-observance  by 
the  committee  of  a peouliar  technicality  in  the 
wording  of  the  reference,  which  was  that  the 
oommittee  was  to  “ take  into  consideration  the 

subject  of  architectural  competitions in 

concert  with  other  London  and  provincial 
societies.”  The  committee  had,  however, 
thought  it  desirable  not  to  communicate  with 
other  societies  until  the  Council  had  expressed 
its  opinion  on  their  suggestions.  He  might  add 
that  the  first  recommendation  of  the  committee 
was  that  a professional  assessor  should  bo 
appointed  from  the  first  to  draw  up  the  condi- 
tions of  competitions  and  to  adjudicate  upon  the 
designs  submitted.  Another  important  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  was  that  premiums, 
as  such,  should  be  abolished  altogether.  In  some 
competitions  it  would  be  desirable  that,  in  the 
first  instance,  architects  willing  to  compete 
should  be  invited  to  send  in  their  names.  From 
the  names  sent  in,  a selection  should  be  made, 
and  those  selected  should  be  invited  to  join  in  a 
preliminary  sketoh  competition.  From  that  pre- 
liminary sketoh  competition  should  be  selected 
the  architects  to  oompete  in  the  final  competi- 
tion, all  who  were  selected  to  compete  in  the 
final  competition  being  paid  for  their  trouble. 
Another  recommendation  of  the  oommittee  was 
that  the  motto  system  should  be  abolished, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  sketch  competitions. 
Probably  the  Conference  and  the  profession  at 
large  were  not  aware  of  the  insignificant  works 
put  up  to  competition.  More  than  half  the 
competitions  advertised  were  for  works  under 
2,OOOJ.  apiece,  and  yet,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
for  such  works  as  many  as  twenty-seven 
designs  were  sometimes  sent  in.  Such  competi- 
tions cost  the  profession  a very  great  deal  more 
than  it  got  out  of  them.  In  three  years  he  had 
made  note  of  thirty-four  competitions  for  works 
costing  2,050J.  on  an  average.  He  had  found 
that,  in  competitions  for  small  public  buildings, 
one  set  of  designs  was  prepared  for  every  7 61. 
proposed  to  be  laid  out.  He  thought  it  would 
be  a very  desirable  thing  to  get  all  the  members 
of  the  Institute  to  abstain  from  competing  for 
all  works  that  would  cost  under  3,000J.  That 
was  not  a very  great  thing  to  ask,  but  it  would 
effectually  strike  at  one  of  the  most  serious  evils 
in  connexion  with  competitions. 

Mr.  Hampden  VV.  Pratt  said  he  had  expected 
to  hear  from  the  Chairman  an  abstract  of  the 
report  of  the  oommittee.  Even  in  the  absence 
of  the  report,  and  notwithstanding  the  thin 
attendance  (probably  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  morning’s  sitting  of  the  Conference  had 
been  prolonged  to  within  only  a few  minutes  of 
the  time  for  commencing  the  present  sitting), 
he  thought  it  would  be  a pity  for  the  meeting  to 
break  up.  He  would  like  to  know  how  far  the 
meeting  might  discuss  the  points  that  had  been 
laid  before  it  in  a somewhat  informal  way  ? 

The  Chairman  Baid  it  would,  perhaps,  be  best 
at  first  for  gentlemen  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  question  whether,  ia  their  opinion,  a profes- 
sional adjudicator  Bhould  be  appointed  from  the 
initiation  of  a competition. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Page  said  the  chief  ground  of 
complaint  which  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession  had  against  the  system  of  architec- 
tural competitions  was  unfairness  ia  tbo  adjudi- 
cation. He  thought  it  would  be,  if  practicable,  a 
very  good  plan  to  appoint  a professional  assessor 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  competi- 
tion, but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  get  that  done, 
because,  in  many  competitions,  the  first  that  the 
profession  knew  of  them  was  by  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  professional  journals,  after  the 
conditions  had  been  drawn  up.  He  therefore 
did  not  see  how  the  profession  was  to  insist 
upon  the  appointment  of  an  assessor  from  the 
beginning.  He  thought,  however,  that  if  the  pro- 
fession would  combine  (even  though  such  com- 
bination might  savour  somewhat  of  trade-union- 
ism), they  would  be  able  to  secure  some  measure 
of  justice  and  fair  play  by  the  appointment  of  an 
assessor  to  adjudicate  upon  the  designs  sent  in 
upon  the  conditions  framed  by  the  promoters. 
If  they  were  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  an 
assessor  from  the  commencement,  they  would 
probably  get  nothing.  On  the  principle,  there- 
fore, that  half  a loaf  was  better  than  no  bread, 
they  must  press  for,  and  be  content  if  they 
obtained,  a professional  assessor  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  designs. 

The  Chairman  suggested  whether  it  would  not 
be  possible,  incases  where  a professional  assessor 
oould  not  be  appointed  until  after  the  instructions 
to  competitors  had  been  issued,  to  give  the 
assessor,  if  called  in  in  time,  permission  to  issue 
supplementary  instructions  to  competitors  ? It 
certainly  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  futile 
for  the  Conference  or  the  Institute  to  lay  down 
a lot  of  recommendations  saying  what  things 
were  desirable  for  promoters  of  competitions  to 
do.  What  was  wanted  was  that  architects 
should  combine  to  obtain  fair  play. 

Mr.  Page  said  that,  although,  no  doubt,  all  the 
recommendations  in  the  committee’s  report  were 
admirable,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  get  promoters  to  adopt  them.  He 
thought  a great  point  would  be  gained  if  it  were 
generally  reoognised  by  promoters  that  in  all 
competitions  a professional  assessor  should  be 
appointed  to  adjudicate  upon  the  designs  sent 
in.  He  did  not  feel  so  Btrongly  on  the  com- 
mercial aspeot  of  the  losses  on  competitions  as 
Mr.  Porter  and  the  Chairman  felt.  Young  men 
who  entered  upon  competitions  for  the  most 
part  did  their  own  drawings.  Such  work  in- 
volved, it  was  true,  a great  deal  of  labour,  but 
unfortunately  most  young  men  who  went  in  for 
competitions  had  plenty  of  spare  time,  and  the 
exercise  whioh  competitions  afforded  them  was  a 
good  one.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 
Porter’s  estimate  of  the  loss  entailed  by  compe- 
titions on  the  profession  was  in  exoess  of  the  real 
faots  of  the  oase.  He  thought  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  restriot  the  number  of  drawings  re- 
quired, and  to  prohibit  perspectives.  On  the 
whole,  he  thought  that  competitions,  properly 
conducted,  might  be  made  very  beneficial  to  the 
younger  men  in  the  profession. 

Mr.  Brooks  said  that  an  endeavour  might  cer- 
tainly be  made  to  get  a professional  assessor 
appointed  as  soon  as  possible  pfter  the  oon- 
ditions  were  issued,  and  then  the  competitors 
might  make  a move  in  the  way  of  getting 
weak  or  defective  points  in  the  instructions 
altered  or  revised. 

Mr.  Dawson  suggested  that  when  architects 
were  invited,  by  advertisement  or  otherwise,  to 
compete  in  furnishing  designs  for  a building, 
they  should,  before  doing  anything  in  the  matter, 
write  to  the  promoters,  saying  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  compete  if  a professional  assessor 
were  appointed  not  merely  to  adjudicate  upon 
the  designs  sent  in,  but  to  draw  up  the  condi- 
tions of  the  competition. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  said  that,  although  the 
memorial  presented  to  the  Institute  had  been 
found  fault  with  for  not  asking  enough,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  1,300  signa- 
tures to  it  if  it  had  been  more  comprehensive, 
for  on  many  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  committee  in  their  report  there  was  room 
for  difference  of  opinion.  The  memorial  was 
drawn  up  with  the  view  of  securing  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  profession  to  the  broad  general 
principle  that  a professional  assessor  should  be 
appointed  in  all  competitions,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  if  the  Conference  approved  of  that 
principle  (as  he  was  sure  it  would),  and  if  the 
Institute  duly  formulated  it,  all  who  signed  the 
memorial  would  faithfully  abide  by  it.  If  that 
one  point  were  gained,  a great  deal  more  would 
go  with  it,  and,  gradually,  some,  if  not  all,  of  the 
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conditions  desiderated  by  the  committee  would 
become  acknowledged  both  by  competitors  and 
promoters.  Personally  he  agreed  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee,  but,  although 
these  had  been  put  as  broadly  and  in  a3  few 
words  as  possible,  there  was,  it  could  not  be 
denied,  room  for  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  upon  them,  and  therefore  it  would  not 
do  to  attempt  to  generally  enforce  them. 

Mr.  Dawson  thought  that  a great  deal  could 
be  done  in  the  way  of  making  known  to  the 
public  the  essential  conditions  for  a successful 
competition  by  means  of  the  provincial  societies. 
The  public,  or,  in  other  words,  the  promoters  of 
competitions,  should  be  fully  given  to  under- 
stand that  unless  the  conditions  of  proposed 
competitions  were  within  certain  lines,  archi- 
tects of  repute  and  respectability  would  not 
oompete. 

Mr.  Page  remarked  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  get  the  members  of  the  profession  to  pledge 
themselves  to  an  elaborate  series  of  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Pratt  said  that  the  question  of  the  desir- 
ability of  having  an  assessor  was  generally  con- 
ceded ; and  that  being  so,  architects  had  only 
to  act  upon  that  principle  to  secure  a very 
appreciable  diminution  of  the  evils  of  the  com- 
petition system,  for  it  was  quite  certain  that  the 
question  of  a fee  to  the  assessor  would  stick  in 
the  throats  of  many  promoters,  and  they  would 
refuse  to  appoint  an  assessor  on  that  account. 
The  result  would  be  that  no  architects  worthy 
of  the  name  would  oompete,  and  consequently 
the  competitions  would  be  abandoned,  or  would 
become  a dead  letter,  and  all  small  works  would 
be  entrusted  to  some  looal  practitioner  without 
competition,  except,  perhaps,  a competition 
limited  to  two  or  three  of  the  locul  men.  At 
present  he  thought  the  only  hope  of  the  pro- 
fession in  the  matter  of  competitions  was  in 
getting  architects  to  rigidly  abstain  from  com- 
peting when  a professional  assessor  was  not 
appointed. 

Mr.  Brooks  said  he  had  heard  the  question 
asked,  What  good  has  been  done  by  the  general 
regulations  as  to  architectural  competitions 
issued  by  the  Institute  some  years  ago  ? Well, 
he  thought  they  had  done  a great  deal  of  good. 
In  his  younger  days  he  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  in  connexion  with  competitions  as  the 
appointment  of  a professional  assessor,  but 
such  appointments  were  frequently  made  now, 
although  not  as  frequently  as  could  be  desired. 
Whether  the  change  had  been  brought  about 
-solely  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Institute 
he  did  not  know;  but  without  doubt  some 
share  of  the  credit  of  the  alteration  was  due  to 
the  Institute. 

Professor  Kerr  said  that  probably  reform  in 
"the  matter  of  architectural  competitions  oould 
be  best  promoted  by  means  of  a “ Competition 
Society,”  of  .which  each  member  should  pledge 
himself  not  to  compete  except  under  certain 
rules  and  conditions.  Such  a society  should 
seek  to  procure  the  appointment  of  professional 
assessors  at  the  outset  of  competitions,  and 
should  do  other  work  which  could  not  be 
effected  through  the  organisation  of  the 
Institute,  nor  through  a confederation  of  the 
provincial  societies. 

Mr.  Page  said  that  such  a society  would  be 
virtually  a trade  union. 

The  Chairman. — Undoubtedly.  I am  assum- 
ing that  every  man  who  signed  the  memorial 
would  join  it. 

Mr.  Page  observed  that,  without  doubt,  very 
many  of  the  men  who  signed  the  memorial  for 
the  appointment  of  a professional  assessor 
would  have  declined  to  sign  it  but  as  an  appeal 
to  the  Institute. 

Mr.  DawBon  remarked  that  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  assessor  should  be  not  only  to  say  whether 
the  amount  put  forth  in  the  conditions  issued 
by  the  promoters  as  the  cost  of  a proposed 
building  was  adequate  and  reasonable  (in  order 
that  younger  members  of  the  profession  not 
largely  experienced  in  questions  of  cost  might 
have  something  definite  to  go  upon),  but  whether 
the  designs  submitted  could  be  erected  for  the 
sums  stated  by  the  competitors.  He  oould  not 
too  strongly  condemn  the  iniquities  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  people,  calling  themselves  gentle- 
men, who  took  part  in  competitions, — nothin^ 
short,  in  fact,  of  downright  lying.  Such  compe 
titors  knew,  when  they  stated  that  their  build- 
ings would  cost  a given  sum,  that  they  oould 
only  be  erected  for  that  sum  by  scamping.  Such 
conduct  as  that  caused  the  public  to  hurl  mis- 
siles at  the  profession.  Certainly  it  should  be 
understood  that  a professional  assessor  should 


do  something  more  than  adjudicate  as  to  the 
awardp. 

Mr.  Page  suggested  that  when  a competition 
took  place  it  should  be  for  an  architect  and  not 
for  a design.  He  thought  that  designs  might  be 
invited  and  sent  in  as  at  present,  but  that  a 
professional  assessor  should  be  appointed  to 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  designs,  and  that  the 
author  of  the  design  which  he  deolared  to  be 
the  best  should  be  selected  to  oarry  out  the 
work,  but  not  necessarily  from  the  design  sent 

Mr.  Dawson  and  the  Chairman  said  they  could 
not  see  wherein  the  course  suggested  in  that 
proposal  differed  from  the  course  ordinarily 
pursued  in  a competition  where  a professional 
assessor  was  appointed. 

Mr.  Aldridge,  of  Liverpool,  supported  Mr. 
Dawson's  proposal  that  the  professional  assessor 
should  be  appointed  to  draw  up  the  conditions 
of  competition.  He  had  engaged  in  a great 
many  competitions,  but  had  never  seen  any  the 
conditions  of  which  were  entirely  satisfactory. 
As  to  the  alleged  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
getting  the  conditions  drawn  up  by  the  profes- 
sional assessor  at  the  commencement,  he  could 
not  understand  why,  when  a committee  or  a 
public  body  decided  to  initiate  a competition  for 
a building,  they  did  not  do  as  they  would  do  in 
any  other  matter  of  equal  importance,  viz., — 
take  professional  advice  on  the  subject.  They 
should  first  of  all  settle  what  amount  of  money 
they  would  spend,  and  then  they  should  consult 
their  professional  adviser  as  to  what  accommo- 
dation they  could  get  for  the  money.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  promoters  asked  for  a great 
deal  more  than  could  possibly  be  given  them  for 
the  amount  they  had  to  spend.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  signed  the  memorial  to  the  Institute, 
but  he  had  some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  could  con- 
scientiously pledge  himself  to  what  the  memorial 
proposed  to  pledge  all  who  had  signed  it.  Why 
he  was  doubtful  on  the  point  was  that  since  the 
memorial  had  been  signed,  professional  assessors 
had  been  employed  in  competitions,  but  with, 
he  wa3  sorry  to  say,  unsatisfactory  results. 
Professional  assessors,  like  all  other  architects, 
had  their  own  idiosyncrasies  and  ideas,  but  they 
should  not  allow  their  own  views  to  prejudice 
them  against,  or,  at  any  rate,  lead  them  to 
lightly  pass  over,  a well-conceived  and  con- 
scientiously-worked-out  design,  simply  because 
it  happened  not  to  be  in  their  favourite  style. 
There  was  one  other  matter  in  connexion  with 
competitions  to  which  he  should  like  to  make 
reference,  viz., — the  conditions  generally  laid 
down  as  to  premiums.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  was  coolly  set  forth  that,  supposing  the 
architect  who  obtained  the  first  premium  were 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  work,  the  amount  of 
the  premium  would  “ merge  ” in  the  commission. 
That  was  a ridiculously  unfair  proposition. 
Why  should  the  man  who  was  successful  in  the 
competition  be  mulct  of  the  premium  if  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  work  ? In  that  case  he  had  to 
prepare  new  plans  and  working  drawings. 
Either  the  stipulation  in  question  should  be 
abolished  altogether,  or  premiums  should  be 
abolished. 

Mr.  Porter  said  that  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  to  take  a very  commercial  view  of  the 
question  of  the  cost  of  competition  work  to  the 
architectural  profession,  he  could  not  help 
saying  that  he  thought  Mr.  Page  was  putting 
the  case  very  unfairly  when  he  said  that  the 
labours  of  young  architects  in  competition  work 
were  to  be  valued  at  little  or  nothing.  It  was 
true  that  there  was  a surprising  difference  in 
the  stated  cost  of  competition  drawings.  For 
instance,  in  the  archives  of  the  Institute  it  was 
recorded  that  the  drawings  sent  in  in  competi- 
tion by  an  eminent  architect  for  a building  to 
cost  over  700,000i.  only  cost  the  competitor 
101., — a statement  that  was  certainly  beyond 
his  (the  speaker’s)  comprehension.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  competition  for 
another  important  public  building,  the  competi- 
tors were  allowed  700 1.  each  for  their  expenses, 
and  he  believed  that  most  of  them  spent  that 
sum  in  preparing  their  drawings.  With  regard 
to  the  recent  Liverpool  School  of  Art  competi- 
tion, he  found  that  the  competition  drawings 
must  have  cost  at  least  1,500J.,  so  that,  as  the 
commission  on  the  work  would  amount  to  about 
2.000Z.,  only  5001.  would  come  into  the  profession 
by  the  transaction.  That  was  a somewhat 
favourable  instance,  for  in  all  but  a compara- 
tively few  cases  the  cost  of  the  competition  to 
the  profession  excesded  the  amount  of  the 
commission. 

At  this  stage  the  discussion  was  adjourned 


to  the  evening  meeting,  a vote  of  thanks 
being  given  (on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dawson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Brooks)  to  Professor  Kerr  for 
presiding. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  architectural 
competitions  was  resumed  at  the  fifth  Conference 
meeting,  held  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the 
10th  inst.,  when,  as  already  stated,  there  was  a 
much  larger  attendance  than  at  the  afternoon 
meeting. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  occupied  the  chair,  and  in 
opening  the  proceedings,  after  expressing  his 
regret  that  he  was  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
afternoon  meeting,  said  he  had  been  informed 
by  Professor  Kerr  of  what  had  been  said  during 
the  previous  Bitting  of  the  Conference,  and  he 
hoped  that  in  the  time  that  remained  the  meet- 
ing would  be  able  to  arrive  at  some  general 
consensus  of  opinion  on  the  chief  points  which 
naturally  arose  out  of  the  subject.  The  matter 
of  competitions  had  been  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  for  some  time 
past.  The  committee  specially  charged  with  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  had  arrived  at  cer- 
tain conclusions  which  had  been  before  the 
Council,  but  which,  from  press  of  business  and 
other  causes,  had  not  yet  received  that  detailed 
discussion  which  they  demanded.  He  wap, 
therefore,  unable  to  lay  those  conclusions  before 
the  Conference,  and,  of  course,  was  unable  to 
put  forward  any  expression  of  opinion  about 
them  on  the  part  of  the  Council.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, there  was  some  advantage  in'that  position 
of  affairs,  because  the  Counoil  of  the  Institute 
had  the  advantage  of  the  presence  and  assistance 
in  the  Conference  of  their  brethren  from  the 
country,  whom  they  were  not  always  able  per- 
sonally to  consult.  The  question  of  competitions 
was  a national  one,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
salient  difficulties  and  evils  of  the  competition 
Bystem  were  more  felt  in  the  country  than  in 
London.  The  principal  points  which  struck  him 
as  demanding  consideration, — most  of  which  had 
been  referred  to,  he  understood,  at  the  morning 
meeting,  and  as  to  which  the  present  meeting 
would,  he  hoped,  be  able  to  arrive  at  some 
conclusions, — were,  firstly,  the  insufficient,  and 
often  contradictory,  nature  of  the  instructions 
issued  to  competing  architects.  Such  instruc- 
tions were,  more  often  than  not,  drawn  up  by 
men  totally  unfitted  for  the  task,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  abounded  in  pitfalls  for  the  pro- 
fessional men  who  competed.  He  spoke  very 
feelingly  on  thesubjeot,  from  having  been  lately 
consulted  in  regard  to  a very  important  compe- 
tion,  viz.,  that  for  the  Glasgow  Municipal  Build- 
ings. The  chief  difficulty  in  that  oase  was  that  the 
instructions,  both  by  plan  and  by  specifying 
the  height  of  the  proposed  building,  absolutely 
defined  its  cubical  capacity.  The  promoters 
then  proceeded  to  name  the  cost  of  the  building. 
They  practically  asked  for  an  expensive  build- 
ing, although  they  were  pleased  to  say  that  they 
did  not  include  decorations,  and  they  expected 
to  get  it  at  7£d.  per  foot  cube!  No  wonder 
that  the  competition  was  a failure,  and  that  it 
had  been  necessary  to  initiate  a new  competi- 
tion. Happily  for  the  prospects  of  success  of 
the  new  competition,  some  good  angel  had 
whispered  to  the  Town  Council  that  they  might 
get  good  advice  from  the  Institute.  That 
advice  had  been  sought,  and  the  Council  had 
made  the  recommendations  which  had  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  com- 
petitions. With  regard  to  the  unfairness  in 
adjudication,  where  no  professional  assessor  was 
called  in  opportunity  was  given  for  all  kinds  of 
favouritism.  No  doubt  the  decision  of  the 
assessor  ought  to  be  binding  on  the  promoters, 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  that  it  should 
be  so  in  all  cases.  The  obvious  difficulty  was 
that  the  persons  who  found  the  money  for  the 
work,  or  had  the  control  of  the  money,  did  not 
like  altogether  to  abdicate  the  power  of  the  i 
purse,  and  were  unlikely  to  absolutely  surrender 
their  judgment  into  the  hands  of  any  architect, 
however  eminent  and  trustworthy  he  might  be. 

As  yet,  architects  were  not  quite  regarded  i 
by  the  public  with  the  same  implicit  confidence  i 
as  doctors  were  in  cases  of  illness,  and  as  i 
lawyers  were  in  cases  of  difficulty.  Another 
important  question  was  that  of  premiums.  The  ! 
prevailing  practice  of  offering  premiums  to  oom-  i 
petitors  seemed  to  him  to  be  absolutely  vicious  i 
from  every  possible  point  of  view.  It  was  vicious 
as  regarded  the  competitors,  because  the  pre- 
miums beoame  the  prizes,  or  the  seeming  prizes,  ' 
in  a lottery.  But  the  system  was  much  more 
mischievous  in  its  effects  upon  the  promoters,  for  1 
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they  were  led  to  think  that,  in  offering  pre- 
miums, they  were  affording  some  very  great 
attraction  to  competitors,  and  they  imbibed  the 
erroneous  notion  that,  instead  of  they  themselves 
being  the  parties  benefited  by  a competition, 
they  were  benefiting  the  profession.  He  there- 
fore thought  it  was  desirable  to  abolish  the 
system  of  premiums  altogether,  and  that  instead 
of  the  premium  system  some  system  of  remune- 
rating each  competitor  should  be  adopted.  In 
devising  a scheme  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
petitions, the  Conference  would  not  need  to 
be  reminded  that  the  precise  conditions  appli- 
cable to  the  generality  of  small  competitions 
would  not  be  applicable  in  the  cases  of  com- 
petitions for  buildings  of  first-rate  magnitude 
and  importance.  Touching  the  question  of 
large  competitions,  he  might  add  to  what  he 
had  already  said  about  the  Glasgow  Municipal 
Buildings  that  the  committee  of  the  Town 
Council  charged  with  the  consideration  of  the 
matter  had  come  to  a resolution  recommending 
the  municipality  to  adopt  the  recommendations 
of  the  Institute  with  regard  to  the  new  compe- 
tition. If  the  municipality  of  Glasgow  acted 
upon  the  recommendations  of  its  committee, 
and  of  the  Institute,  a most  important  and 
valuable  precedent  would  be  laid  down  for  the 
consideration  and  imitation  of  future  promo- 
ters of  competitions.  Whatever  results  the 
Conference  might  arrive  at  in  supplementing 
the  general  regulations  for  the  oonduct  of 
architectural  competitions  formalated  by  the 
Institute  in  1872,  it  would  be  important  that 
those  results  should  be  made  as  widely  known 
as  possible  among  publio  bodies  and  pro- 
moters of  competitions  generally,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  members  of  the  Institute  residing 
and  practising  in  different  parts  of  the  oountry 
would  take  upon  themselves  the  duties  of  local 
correspondents  in  permanent  offioial  communi- 
cation with  the  Institute,  advising  the  Council 
of  any  contemplated  competition  before  the 
conditions  were  absolutely  settled,  so  that  the 
Institute  might  be  able  to  offer  its  assistance 
to  the  promoters  by  suggesting  proper  condi- 
tions of  competition. 

Mr.  Bruton  (Oxford)  approved  of  the  sugges- 
tion that  oountry  members  of  the  Institute 
Bhould  put  themselves  into  communication  with 
the  Council  when  competitions  were  mooted. 
A competition  had  lately  taken  place  in  his 
neighbourhood  of  a somewhat  remarkable 
character.  The  Corporation  of  Chipping  Norton, 
being  about  to  form  a cemetery,  invited  archi- 
tects to  send  in  plans  for  the  lodge  and  chapels. 
The  sum  proposed  to  be  expended  on  the 
buildings  was  5001.,  and  the  premium  offered 
for  the  beBt  design  was  10 l.  They  received 
some  seventy  or  eighty  designs  in  response 
to  their  wretched  offer.  The  successful  com- 
petitor was  not  invited  to  make  working  draw- 
ings, but  tenders  were  invited  on  the  competi- 
tion design  which  won  the  premium,  and  that 
of  a local  builder,  amounting  to  5101.,  was 
accepted,  the  work  to  be  carried  out  without 
any  specification.  Subsequently  the  author  of 
the  selected  design  was  invited  to  prepare 
working  drawings  without  any  further  remu- 
neration, but  whether  he  did  so  or  not  Mr.  Bruton 
could  not  say.  The  last  competition  in  whioh 
he  (the  speaker)  indulged  was  that  for  the 
Municipal  Buildings  at  Leicester,  but  he  had 
never  been  able  to  get  repaid  to  him  the  sum 
which  every  intending  competitor  had,  by  the 
terms  of  the  advertisement,  to  pay  for  the  plans 
of  the  site,  although  the  advertisement  promised 
that  that  would  be  done. 

Mr.  Honeyman,  President  of  the  Glasgow 
Institute  of  Architects,  said  he  thought  the 
competition  for  the  Glasgow  Municipal  Build- 
ings was  very  instructive  in  many  ways.  It 
waB  rather  creditable,  he  thought,  to  the  Lord 
Provost  and  Corporation  of  Glasgow  that  they 
had  not  only  consulted  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  but  the  local  Glasgow  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  which  latter  body  had  ten- 
dered almost  precisely  the  same  advice  as  that 
contained  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute  already  quoted.  That  advice 
was  given  by  the  two  bodies  concurrently  and 
without  communication  with  each  other,  and 
no  doubt  would,  in  consequence,  duly  impress 
itself  upon  the  municipality  of  Glasgow  aB  an 
authoritative  representation  of  architectural 
opinion  on  the  matter.  The  only  additional 
suggestion  which  the  Glasgow  Institute  made 
beyond  those  put  forward  by  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute was  that  the  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
competitors  of  sending  about  photographs  and 
circulars  to  members  of  the  corporation  should 


be  strongly  discouraged,  and  he  was  pleased 
to  observe  that  it  was  stated  in  the  new 
conditions  of  competition  that  that  sort  of  thing 
would  be  strictly  prohibited.  In  regard  to  the 
matter  of  premiums,  the  Corporation  had 
decided  that  the  selection  of  competitors 
from  the  prelimisary  sketch  competition  should 
extend  to  not  less  than  six  or  more  than  ten, 
and  that  each  of  the  competitors  so  selected 
would  receive  1502.  towards  his  outlay  in  pre- 
paring the  drawings  in  the  final  competition. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  such  a scheme 
as  that  was  not  applicable  to  such  small 
competitions  as  had  been  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Bruton.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  outside  publio  thought  that  competitions 
were  a benefit  to  the  profession,  for  a very 
large  number  of  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession thought  so  too,  and  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  eradicate  the  notion 
from  their  minds.  Promoters  would  naturally 
do  what  they  could  to  make  what  they  would 
consider  the  best  bargain  for  themselves  by 
offering  premiums  as  small  in  amount  as  possible. 
The  competition  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bruton 
showed  to  what  depths  Borne  members  of  the 
profession  would  go  in  degradation.  Seeing, 
however,  that  so  many  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession  thought  that  competition 
under  fairly  reasonable  conditions  was  a good 
thing,  he  was  afraid  that  it  would  hardly 
do  for  the  Institute  to  recommend 
that  there  should  be  no  premiums  offered 
by  promoters.  Undoubtedly,  as  the  chair- 
man had  pointed  out,  the  difficulty  was  how 
to  give  effect  to  the  conclusions  at  which  the 
Conference  might  arrive.  In  the  case  of  small 
competitions  the  prospect  of  improvement  was 
so  hopeless  that  it  seemed  almost  Utopian  to 
expect  any  result  to  follow  the  deliberations  of 
the  Conference.  They  might  secure  united 
action  on  the  part  of  the  better  class  of  archi- 
tects, but  when  one  remembered  what  an 
enormous  number  of  architects  there  were  in 
the  oountry,  one  could  not  help  being  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  better  class  of  architects 
were  in  a terrible  minority.  The  architects  who 
were  members  of  the  Institute  were  also  a 
minority  of  the  profession,  though  that  minority 
must  necessarily  be  diminished  year  by  year. 
He  thought  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  the  profession  if  the  membership  of 
the  Institute  could  be  largely  increased. 

Mr.  Aldridge,  of  Liverpool,  having  spoken  to 
the  same  effect  as  at  the  morning  Bitting,  already 
repoited, 

Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth,  said  he  was, 
happily,  very  muoh  out  of  the  way  of  competi- 
tions, but  he  cordially  endorsed  what  had  been 
said  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  professional 
assessors  in  all  competitions,  and  he  thought 
that  promoters  Bhould  be  bound  to  accept  and 
act  upon  the  decision  of  the  assessor.  He  thought 
it  was  necessary  that  the  profession  should  take 
more  united  action  than  hitherto  to  secure 
uniformity  of  practice,  as  far  as  possible,  and 
to  discourage  canvassing  and  other  dishonour- 
able practices. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  said  that  having 
been  engaged  in  many  competitions  as  an 
assessor,  many  matters  had  impressed  him 
from  time  to  time  as  needing  reform.  It  had 
often  struck  him  that  the  instructions  to  com- 
petitors were  a great  deal  too  full,  and  bound 
the  competitors  too  closely,  causing  all  kinds  of 
pitfalls.  The  most  common  mistake  made  by 
promoters  was  to  ask  for  a groat  deal  more 
than  the  sum  whioh  the  promoters  mentioned 
would  allow  them  to  have.  That  evil,  he  thought, 
might  be  met  by  not  naming  the  cost,  but  by 
inserting  a clause  to  the  effect  that  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  would  be  taken  into  serious  con- 
sideration in  examining  the  designs.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  one  great  advantage  to  be  gained 
in  getting  rid  of  premiums  would  be  to  drive 
it  home  to  the  comprehension  of  promoters 
that  the  profession  did  not  care  for  their 
premiums,  but  that  it  did  care  for  their  work. 
Another  thing  that  had  struck  him  was  that  com- 
petitors  often  took  a wrong  course  by  sending  in 
alternative  designs.  The  trouble  which  such 
alternative  designs  gave  to  the  assessor  was  enor- 
mous, and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
practice  in  a great  many  instances  operated  very 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  competitor  who 
sent  in  alternative  designs,  as  showing  that  he 
was  not  altogether  clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
what  was  the  best  thing  to  do.  It  was  a very 
general  thing  now  to  make  the  drawings  in  pen 
and  ink,  but  he  believed  the  promoters  would 
very  much  better  understand  perspective  draw- ' 


ings  that  were  properly  coloured.  Architects 
had  to  do  with  colour,  and  it  was  their  business 
to  understand  it  and  to  be  able  to  harmoniously 
arrange  it.  An  architect  might  very  often 
prove  himself  to  be  a man  who  understood  colour 
and  its  use  by  his  drawings;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  seen  perspectives  so  coloured  as  to 
make  it  very  doubtful  whether  their  authors 
would  not  prodace  some  very  dreadful  results  if 
coloured  materials  entered  into  the  composition 
of  their  buildings.  Then,  agaiD,  the  question  of 
morality  entered  into  the  subject  of  competition 
drawings.  Many  architects  who  would  refuse 
to  speak  an  untruth  with  their  tongues  did  not 
hesitate  to  let  their  pencils  tell  untruths,  for 
many  a dome  went  up  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  higher  in  a 
perpective  than  the  section  showed  it  to  be 
capable  of  rising. 

Being  asked  how  the  system  of  preliminary 
sketch  competitions  had  answered  in  Man- 
chester, Mr.  Waterhouse  elicited  some  laughter 
by  sayinsr, — “ Oh,  I believe  it  has  answered  very 
well  in  Manchester.” 

Mr.  Brooks  said  he  was  more  and  more  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  professional  assessors 
being  appointed  from  the  very  outset  of  the 
competitions.  If  that  were  done,  he  thought 
that  perspectives  of  any  kind  were  a super- 
fluity, and  were  very  often  so  fallacious  as  to 
misguide  not  only  the  promoters,  but  the  people 
who  contrived  them.  He  was  perfectly  certain 
that  competitions  could  not  be  done  away  with, 
and  he  should  be  the  last,  for  the  sake  of  the 
younger  men  in  the  profession,  to  discourage 
them.  He  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  com- 
petitions were  to  be  encouraged  if  they  could  be 
decided  on  fair,  honest  principles.  Competitions 
were  a means  of  affording  opportunities  to 
young  architects  of  thinking-out  and  designing 
something  for  themselves  after  office -hours; 
but  as  at  present  conducted,  they  were  a scandal, 
and  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Institute 
and  the  Conference  to  do  their  utmost  to  put 
them  on  a better  footing.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
of  the  advice  whioh  had  been  tendered  by  the 
Institute  to  the  Glasgow  Corporation ; for  he 
thought  that  the  circulation  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Institute  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  public  and  to  the  profession, — for 
both  would  be  gainers  if  architectural  com- 
petitions were  decided  upon  a fair  and  honest 
basis. 

Professor  Kerr  had  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  discussion,  and  he  thought  the  tendency 
of  opinion  was  clear  and  sensible.  He  held,  as 
the  result  of  somewhat  mature  deliberation 
during  the  last  few  years,  that  if  competitions 
could  be  made  commercially  sound,  they  would 
be  capable  of  conferring  great  benefit  on  the 
publio  at  large.  He  could  not  say  that  he 
attributed  quite  so  much  importance  to  the 
interests,  or  the  fancied  interests,  of  young  men, 
as  some  of  the  speakers.  He  was  accustomed 
to  think  that  young  architects  were  best  started 
in  business  upon  works  of  an  unpretending 
character.  He  had  no  objection  to  young  men, 
having  a fair  chance  of  advancement  if  they 
thought  they  could  get  it  by  entering  upon  some 
of  the  smaller  competitions,  but  they  Bhould 
be  discouraged  from  entering  upon  large  com- 
petitions, which  could  only  lead  to  expense 
and  disappointment.  If  the  competition  system 
had  any  good  in  it,  why  should  it  not  be,  not 
merely  tolerated,  but  directly  encouraged  by  the 
profession  ? Let  the  system  be  put  upon  some- 
thing like  a commercial  basis,  and  let  com- 
peting architects  have  not  only  fair  play,  but 
something  like  reasonable  payment  for  their 
services.  If  they  went  before  the  public  and 
said,  “ We  want  to  turn  each  other  out  of 
our  connexions,”  the  public  would  say, 
“ Very  well,  we  will  let  you  do  it,  but  you 
must  do  it  at  your  own  expense.”  As 
to  what  would  be  reasonable  remuneration 
for  competitors,  his  own  impression  was  that 
from  two  to  two  and  a half  per  cent,  divided 
equally  amongst  a considerable  number  of  com- 
petitors would  be  sufficient,  and  he  should  be 
very  muoh  surprised  to  find  that,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  publio  would  object  to  give  it.  Of 
course,  in  such  a competition  as  that  at 
Glasgow,  competitors  could  not  expect  to  get 
so  much  as  that,  but  he  thought  that  in  that 
case  one  per  cent,  would  not  be  too  muoh  to 
give.  He  was  very  glad  to  see  the  support  that 
was  given  to  the  proposal  to  abolish  premiums, 
for  the  practice  of  offering  them  and  of  com- 
peting for  them  Bavoured  of  gambling.  If  the 
promoters  of  a competition  spent  1001.  or  1502. 
in  premiums,  they  thought  they  were  doing 
wonders ; but  the  main  thing  they  were  doing 
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Consisted  in  debauching  the  minds  of  the  com- 
petitors. He  thought  that  if  the  Conference 
coaid  come  to  some  resolution  on  the  subject, 
the  Council  would  be  greatly  aided  in  their 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  Chairman  then  read  a list  of  proposed 
resolutions  on  the  subject,  and  after  a long  and 
desultory  disoussion  (in  which  Messrs.  James 
Brooks,  Aldridge,  McLachlan,  Waterhouse,  Pro- 
fessor Kerr,  H.  W.  Pratt,  Pain,  Bruton,  J.  D. 
Mathews,  Honeyman,  Frere,  Watkins,  and  the 
Chairman  took  part),  the  resolutions  were  agreed 
to  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  published  by 
U3  last  week  (pp.  620-21),  and  so  ended  the 
deliberations  of  the  Conference  on  the  subject 
of  “ Architectural  Competitions.” 


MURAL  PAINTING  AND  THE  DECORA- 
TION OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  sixth  and  concluding  meeting  of  the 
Conference  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, the  12th  inst.,  the  new  President  of  the 
Institute,  Professor  Street,  R.A.,  in  the  chair, 
when,  on  the  subject  of 

MURAL  PAINTING  AND  THE  GAMBIER  I’ARRT 
PROCESS, 

Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown  read  the  following 
paper : — 

My  experience  of  mural  painting  is  not  very 
great,  nor  of  long  standing.  Three  moderate- 
sized panels  are  all  that  I can  boast  of  in  this 
direction  : I began  the  actual  painting  of  them 
little  more  than  two  years  ago ; but  I may  say 
that  I have  been  thinking  on  the  subject  all  my 
life, and  I consider  it  one  of  too  great  importance 
to  the  country  at  present  for  me  to  wish  to 
withhold  from  you  what  little  I have  learned 
about  it.  I will  oonflne  myself  to  the  technical 
and  practical  side  of  the  matter. 

There  are  twelve  panels  to  be  painted  in  the 
large  meeting-room  where  I am  at  work  in  the 
Manchester  Town-hall.  Each  panel  is  rather 
more  than  10  ft.  long,  by  somewhat  less  than 
5 ft.  high.  They  are  not  quite  5 ft.  from  the 
ground.  They  are  thus  not  very  dissimilar  from 
pictures  on  the  line  in  an  exhibition.  Each 
panel  has  a window  directly  over  it,  and  one 
facing  it.  On  fine  days  there  is  plenty  of  light, 
but  in  the  short  gloomy  days  of  winter,  the 
paintings  are  best  seen  by  gas-light,  on  festive 
occasions,  when  the  hall  is  brilliantly  illuminated. 
Some  years  elapsed  before  the  present  decora- 
tions were  set  in  hand,  or  the  method  of  painting 
them  fixed  on.  At  length,  at  my  recommenda- 
tion, that  process  (of  Mr.  Gambier  Parry’s 
invention)  kuown  as  “spirit  fresco,”  was  seleoted. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  spaces  had  been 
filled  in  with  a compound  of  lime  and  marble 
dust, — fine  and  hard. 

Mr.  Parry,  in  his  pamphlet  called  “ Spirit 
Fresco  Painting,”  recommends  a stucco  com- 
posed of  two  parts  of  pure  river  sand  to  one  of 
well-slacked  lime.  I do  not  fancy  the  change  of 
sand  for  marble-dust  would  have,  in  itself, 
caused  much  difference,  had  not  the  plasterer 
trowelled  the  surface  far  too  smoothly;  till  it 
was  like  ivory,  in  fact.  To  remedy  this  I had 
the  faces  of  the  panels  eut  downjwith  grit-stone ; 
then,  to  increase  the  absorbency  of  the  stucoo,  it 
was,  before  receiving  the  first  preparation,  well 
heated  with  a gas-apparatns  contrived  for  the 
purpose. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Mr.  Parry’s 
invention,  compared  with  the  somewhat  similar 
methods  in  u6e  on  the  Continent,  seems  to  be 
this  ooating  of  the  wall,  before  painting  on  it, 
with  some  of  the  same  medium  with  which  the 
colours  are  ground.  This  preparation,  which 
should  be  applied  not  long  before  the  actual 
painting  is  commenced,  arrests,  as  I apprehend, 
the  too  great  absorption  of  the  medium  out  of 
the  colours  into  the  stucco,  which  might  end 
otherwise,  as  with  Leonardo’s  oil-painting  on 
plaster,  in  the  total  pulverisation  of  the  colours 
on  the  Burface.  Also  this  medium,  which  con- 
sists of  wax,  copal,  and  gum  elemi,  is,  after 
drying,  still  susceptible,  even  for  a considerable 
time,  of  re-solution  by  the  spirit  or  essence  of 
lavender  with  which  it  is  first  compounded,  so 
that  the  fresh  oolours  laid  on  the  surface  are 
constantly  re-moistening  and  assimilating  them- 
selves to  the  medium  already  absorbed  into  the 
plaster,  thus,  so  to  speak,  striking  roots  there. 

In  France  and  Germany, — where  a process,  if 
not  exactly  identical  with  the  Gambier  Parry 
one,  at  least  in  a great  measure  analogous  to  it, 
is  now  superseding  the  old  Italian  fresco, — they 
do  not  coat  the  wall  first  with  medium  ; at  least, 
00  I am  told.  This  is  cheaper,  but  also  less 


scientific;  but  when  we  consider  the  time  which 
these  works  are  expected  to  last,  we  should  not 
be  niggardly  in  their  preparation. 

Years  ago  I tried  my  hand  at  two  large  speci- 
mens of  Italian,  or“  Buon”  fresco;  they  were 
destroyed,  and  I regret  that  I have  not  now  got 
them  to  see  how  they  might  have  stood. 

The  surface  of  the  old  Italian  fresco  is  very 
beautiful,  with  just  that  even  semi-gloss  which, 
for  a wall,  is  so  desirable,  looking  well  from 
every  point  of  view.  The  difficulties  and  hin- 
drances in  its  execution,  however,  are  such  that 
I question  if  many  who  have  once  tasted  the 
sweets  of  the  Gambier  Parry  fresco  would  think 
of  returning  to  the  older  one. 

Then  there  is  a sine  qud  non  with  regard  to 
the  painting  of  walls  in  this  climate, — in  thi3 
smoke-bedimmed  oountry, — a consideration  not 
to  be  overlooked,  and  expressed  in  the  prudent 
housewife’s  inquiry  “ Will  it  wash  ?” 

To  my  own  experience  the  Gambier  Parry 
fresco  will  wash.  I have  tried  soap  and  a nail- 
brush on  a small  specimen  before  beginning  on 
the  wall  itself,  and  it  looked  as  well  after  the 
operation  as  before.  Italian  fresco,  whatever 
they  may  say,  will  not  wash.  The  relative  claims 
of  stereochrome  (water-glass)  with  Mr.  Parry’s 
method  remain  to  be  considered,  but  I will  return 
to  their  consideration  later. 

Mr.  Parry,  I understand,  can  point  to  examples 
of  his  process  of  twenty- five  years’  standing  in 
England.  I have  myself,  not  long  since,  in- 
spected the  French  paintings,  much  in  this  style, 
by  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  in  Saint  Germain  des 
Pres  at  Paris,  and  they  did  not  seem  to  me 
much  changed  since  the  day  when  I first  saw 
them  thirty-six  years  before. 

As  to  the  facilities  for  working  the  colours, 
and  executing  different  textures  and  appear- 
ances in  Mr.  Parry’s  process,  there  seem  to  be 
praotically  no  limits  to  them.  Every  proceeding 
that  is  applicable  to  oil,  or  water-colours,  or 
fresco,  is  easy  of  attainment  in  this  spirit-fresco, 
and,  what  is  of  great  importance,  every  colour 
may  be  used  in  it.  Depth  of  tone  and  brilliancy 
in  the  lights,  the  utmost  transparency,  with  the 
height  or  very  impudence  of  impasto, — all 
varieties  of  glazing,  scumbling,  retouching,  or 
stippling — nothing  soems  to  come  amiss  to  it ; 
and  though  certainly,  if  the  poi*tion  in  hand  cau  be 
finished  off  at  onoe,  it  will,  when  dry,  look 
neater, — as,  indeed,  is  also  the  case  in  oil  or 
water-oolour, — yet,  as  the  drying  process  is  never 
complete  on  the  next  day,  the  work  can,  if 
necessary,  stand  over  till  then. 

This,  at  least,  is  the  charming  experience  of 
the  first  five  or  six  weeks’  work.  But  after  these 
are  past,  and  the  portions  first  painted  have 
commenced  drying  in  earnest, — then  a farther 
experience  is  gained  ; and  the  one  quality  which 
more  than  any  other  becomes  a desideratum 
in  the  work,  is  strength. 

To  paint  strongly  and  warmly,  and,  more  than 
ever  before,  transparently  in  the  shadows,  proves, 
in  fact,  to  be  of  most  imperative  necessity.  For 
the  colours,  after  a certain  duration  of  drying, 
become  cooler  and  lighter  and  more  opaque, 
and  ever  as  the  months  go  on,  paler  and  more 
opaque;  so  that  one  cannot  too  resolutely 
grapple  with  this  tendency.  This  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  ohief  difficulties  of  the  process,  and  one 
that  at  first  caused  me  some  discouragement, 
till  I got  into  the  way  of  meeting  it.  The  other, 
and  I am  happy  to  say  the  only  other  drawback 
that  I have  experienced  in  this  mode  of  painting, 
consists  in  the  tendencies  of  several  of  the 
colours  to  dry  in  different  degrees  of  glossiness. 
For  instance,  ivory  black  will  dry  perfectly  dead 
compared  with  every  other  pigment  on  the 
palette.  When  you  walk  past  your  painting,  as 
the  opposite  windows  faintly  refleot  in  the 
gentle  gloss  of  its  surface,  every  touch  of  ivory 
black  tells  out  like  a hole  in  the  wall.  Other 
colours  have  a tendenoy  to  shine  too  much.  I 
oommunicated  with  Mr.  Parry  on  the  subject, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  the  objec- 
tion, and  as  he  has  not  Been  my  Manchester 
works,  he  may  possibly  have  never  yet  scrutin- 
ised his  process  exactly  facing  a row  of  large 
windows. 

Now,  the  plan  I have  adopted  to  secure 
evenness  of  surface  is  that  of  touching  the 
offending  parts  with  a wax  varnish,  the  instruc- 
tions for  making  which  are  in  Montabert’s  well- 
known  treatise  on  painting.  It  is  a recipe  that 
I have  stored  in  my  memory  for  thirty-six 
years,  and  I should  be  much  beholden  to  Mr. 
Parry  if  he  will  either  sanction  it,  or  invent  us  a 
better  one.  Now  I cannot  insist  too  muoh  with 
you,  gentlemen,  on  the  desirableness  of  wall- 
painting  being  uniform  and  beautiful  in  surface. 


With  easel  pictures  it  is  different,  for  no  one  a^ 
all  used  to  them  would  look  at  them  from  a 
wrong  angle ; but,  in  spite  of  yourself  you  must 
view  a mural  painting  from  every  angle  and 
situation.  Baron  Leys,  the  great  Antwerp 
painter,  so  well  recognised  this,  that,  in  his  deco- 
rations in  the  Town-hall  of  that  city,  he  em- 
ployed water-glass  for  the  wall  facing  the 
windows,  though  for  the  two  end  walls  of  the 
same  room,  as  also  for  the  decorations  of  his 
own  dining-room,  he  used  gutta-percha  oil, — 
something,  it  would  seem,  very  like  spirit-fresco 
medium. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  water-glass,  pro- 
perly used,  not  recklessly  squirted  on  (as  our 
Maclise  employed  it,  in  the  impatience  of  his 
great  genius),  forms  the  most  beautiful  and 
unbroken  surface  of  any, — not  even  excepting 
Italian  fresco,  where  the  necessary  egg-retouch- 
ings cau  always  be  detected  ; and  stereochrome 
has  this  advantage  over  spirit  - fresco,  that 
while  the  paint  in  that  process  grows  gradually 
weaker,  in  water-glass  the  final  aspersion,  to 
use  Maclise’s  own  words,  “has  the  enhancing 
effect  of  the  shower  on  the  rose,  dyeing  its 
native  hue  of  a deeper,  richer  tinge.”  But  in 
Germany,  the  very  country  of  its  invention, water- 
glass  seems  to  be  now  given  up ; so  we  must 
needs  be  content  with  our  native  process,  and  I 
for  one  feel  nothing  but  gratitude  to  Mr.  Gam- 
bier Parry  for  the  years  of  labour  he  bestowed 
on  his  experiments,  and  the  advantage  to  art  in 
this  country. 

Not  to  detain  you  muoh  longer,  I will  con- 
clude with  a few  observations, — first,  as  to  the 
kind  of  wall-spaces  best  fitted  to  receive  paint- 
ings; and  lastly,  on  the  choice  of  subjects 
suitable  for  them. 

The  idea  of  a picture  being  naturally  a 
movable  object,  and  one  enclosed  in  a frame,  is 
so  wedged  into  and  embedded  in  the  English 
mind,  that  though  here  it  may  sound  scarcely 
credible,  I can  assure  you  I have  been  asked 
more  than  once  by  persons  seeing  me  at  work  at 
Manchester,  “ where  my  picture  was  to  be 
hung  when  finished.”  The  faot  was,  that  the 
naturally  recessed  panels  under  each  window, 
between  the  richly-grouped  vaulting-shafts  on 
either  side,  suggested  to  the  ordinary  mind  the 
pictures  they  were  wont  to  see  round  rooms. 
Now,  I do  not  for  an  instant  mean  to  infer  that 
such  spaces  are  not  naturally  fitted  to  receive 
paintings,  but  I would  urge  that  they  are  not  the 
only  spaces  fit  to  be  painted,  and  that  all  spaces 
need  not  necessarily  be  sunken  panels.  To  my 
mind,  to  complete  the  decoration  of  this  great 
hall,  it  will  ultimately  be  desirable  to  paint  not 
only  these  twelve  panels  under  the  windows, 
but  the  vacant  irregular  spaceB  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  room, — one,  a magnificent  arched  space 
about  40  ft.  from  the  ground,  over  the  organ ; 
the  other,  a long,  irregular  space  over  the  two 
main  entrances,  and  cut  into  by  them.  The 
idea  of  pictures  round  a room  would  then  be 
done  away  with,  and  the  mural  decoration  of 
the  hall  perfected. 

I remember,  years  ago,  a company  of  young 
artists  so  impressed  with  this  principle,  that  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  a set  of  Bpacas,  high  up  out 
of  sight,  and  each  with  a couple  of  circular 
windows  cut  in  the  middle  of  it,  they  volun- 
teered to  paint  the  whole  gratis, — and  did  so ! 
But  there  may  be  a medium  in  perforating 
your  pictures.  The  best  spaces  for  painting 
are  suoh  as  have  no  immediate  deep  ledges 
to  shade  the  edges  of  the  composition, — spaces 
of  any  shape  that  seem  otherwise  useless,  and, 
if  possible,  spaces  where  the  sun  does  not  reach, 
for  while  I am  at  work  at  Manchester  this  same 
sun,  decked  in  a little  brief  authority  (fortu- 
nately very  brief),  plays  momentarily  such  tricks 
with  what  I am  painting  as  might  make  St. 
Luke  himself  weep.  As  to  choice  of  subject,  it 
cannot  be  too  often  impressed  by  the  architects 
on  those  in  authority  that  it  should  be  left  to 
them  and  the  artist  in  combination.  A fine  event, 
morally  or  historically  (let  us  say  “ The  Peace 
of  Utrecht”),  does  not  necessarily  make  a fine 
painting ; on  the  contrary,  “ The  Peace  of 
Utrecht”  can  never,  as  a picture,  be  but  a 
number  of  men  assembled  together  in  a room, 
and  yet  to  get  fine  painting  is  the  chief  business.  I 

Then,  again,  if  they  will  urge  on  the  painter 
events  requiring  too  many  figures,  it  may 
prevent  his  doing  justice  to  the  work ; he  cannot  i 
render  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes  in  three  lines, 
as  Hogarth  drew  the  soldier  and  his  dog  passing 
through  a gate.  One  subject  they  would  have 
wished  me  to  paint  at  Manchester  was  the  open- 
ing  of  the  Town-hall  itself,  with  a procession  of 
forty  thousand  people,  jive  miles  long  ! 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  painter  Bhonld  himself 
be  reasonable  and  not  too  poetic  in  his  imaginings. 
*'  Eros  reproaching  his  Brother  Anteros  for  his 
Coldness”  may  bo  very  patbetio,  but  scarcely  to 
the  tastes  and  comprehension  of  a Lancashire 
clog-wearing  community  ; and  yet  the  poorest 
and  most  illiterate  of  the  rate-payers  have  to  be 
thought  of. 

The  subjects  chosen  for  the  Great  Hall  are 
representative  of  the  history  of  Manchester, 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  present 
flay. 

On  the  other  subject  suggested  for  disoussion 
at  the  meeting,  Mr.  J.  D.  Crace  read  a paper 
entitled, — 

THE  COLOURED  DECORATION  OF  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  BUILDINGS. 

I have  acoepted  the  title  suggested  to  me  for 
my  paper  by  your  secretary,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  a very  good  one,  as  calling  attention  to  a 
distinction  not  always  observed  in  decoration, — 
I mean  the  distinction  which  should  exist  in 
greater  or  less  degree  in  the  treatment  of  build- 
ings according  to  their  destined  use,  as  well  as 
according  to  their  proportions  or  character. 
There  are,  of  course,  distinctions  which  are 
pretty  generally  recognised  between  the  treat- 
ments to  be  adopted,  for  instance,  in  buildings  for 
religious  services  and  those  intended  for  secular 
uses ; but  beyond  this,  it  iB  worth  while,  per- 
haps, to  point  out  that  what  may  be  desirable 
in  a private  house  is  often  unsuitable  or  inade- 
quate in  a public  building,  even  where  its  pro- 
portions or  character  do  not  stamp  it  emphati- 
cally as  such ; and  similarly,  those  forms  of 
decoration  which  are  the  best  for  interiors  of 
which  the  use  is  more  or  less  public,  are  often 
thoso  which  would  be  in  questionable  taste,  as 
well  as  inappropriate,  in  a residence. 

Apart  from  the  mere  question  of  soale  or 
proportion,  there  are  several  reasons  for  keeping 
this  distinction  in  mind.  One,  not  unimportant, 
is  this : In  the  decoration  of  an  interior  for 
private  occupation,  we  have  always  to  consider 
that  the  “ decoration,”  so  called,  is  only  one 
element  of  the  ultimate  result  in  colouring  and 
effect.  It  must  be  such  as  to  accord  with 
furniture,  draperies,  oarpets,  and  other  promi- 
nent accessories,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
painted  deooration,  must  be  so  regulated  in 
colouring  and  design  as  to  admit  of  that  last 
touch  which  comes  of  habitual  occupation,  and 
which  is  generally  destined  to  improve  or  mar 
all  that  goes  before. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  be  considered  that  features 
of  decoration,  agreeable  enough  when  we  regard 
them  but  occasionally,  may  be  intolerable  as 
constant  companions.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  in 
public  buildings,  or  in  rooms  for  public  use,  the 
decorator  must  provide  such  colouring  that  no 
after-treatment  is  necessary  to  its  completion. 
He  knows  beforehand,  or  shoul  1 know,  to  what 
uses  the  place  will  be  put ; and  must  so  provide 
that  no  lack  shall  be  felt  when  it  is  so  in  use. 
As  a rule,  all  suoh  accessories  as  drapery  or 
furniture  are  either  wanting  altogether,  or  play 
a much  less  important  part  in  the  general 
soheme  of  colour.  He  muBt  not  allow  the  want 
to  be  felt.  The  colouring  must  be  bolder  and 
more  complete  in  itself,  and  must  seem  most 
complete  when  the  ordinary  use  of  the  room 
occurs. 

If  suoh  ordinary  use  involves  the  presence  of 
a crowd  of  people  in  dark  clothing,  the  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind  ; or,  if  a crowd  in  bright 
or  delicate  colours,  provision  for  this  must  be 
made  in  the  colouring,  just  as  the  probable  use 
by  daylight  or  artificial  light  must  also  be  allowed 
for.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
ordinary  use  of  many  public  interiors  is  so  inter- 
mittent or  occasional  that  the  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  must  be  produced  rapidly. 
In  suoh  cases  we  must  not  depend  on  that  sort 
of  interest  whioh  has  a peculiar  charm  in  a pri- 
vate residence,  and  by  whioh,  though  but  little 
affected  on  first  entering  a room,  we  are  led 
step  by  Btep  to  admiration.  There  is  probably 
no  form  of  deooration  so  agreeable  to  persons  of 
educated  and  refined  taste  as  that  which  only 
presents  itself  at  first  as  being  “ in  good  taste,” 
but  which  subsequently  reveals  latent  beauties 
of  detail  and  harmony.  And  as  I have  used 
that  much-abused  expression  “ in  good  taste,” 
let  me  pause  one  moment  to  give  it  a definition. 
Tastes  may  vary  infinitely,  but  the  almost  inde- 
finable quality  which  we  indioate  by  the  words 

good  taste  ” I take  to  mean  “ refined  good 
flense.”  This  is  very  different  from  “ public 
taste,”  of  which  a clever  modern  essayist  has 


said, — “ I have  always  suspected  public  taste 
to  be  a mongrel  product,  by  Dogmatism  out  of 
Affectation.” 

Much  also  will,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  purpose  of  the  room  or  building,  when 
the  character  and  tone  of  the  decoration  is 
to  be  decided.  These  muBt  be  sympathetic 
with  the  room’s  use  in  any  case ; but  if  that 
use  be  a public  one,  a greater  breadth  of 
effect  should  be  sought;  a greater  gravity  of 
expression  if  the  use  be  grave ; a more  obvious 
gaiety  if  thp  use  be  festal,  than  would  be  called 
for  in  private  rooms.  This  " breadth  of  effect” 
is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  most 
elaborate  detail ; but  requires  that  the  detail 
shall  never  over-master  the  expression  of  the 
main  lines  and  features,  nor  disturb  the  repose. 
Many  of  you  may  be  able  to  call  to  mind  exam- 
ples of  decoration  which  are  full  of  olever  de- 
tail, but  in  whioh  all  is  confusion.  Strong 
colours  are  dotted  about  in  patches,  possibly 
harmonious,  but  without  any  constant  or  intelli- 
gible aim.  Now  this  may  occasionally  be  done 
in  a private  residence  with  happy  effect,  a sort 
of  colourist’s  sport.  I do  not  advocate  it,  but 
admit  the  possibility  of  its  being  agreeable.  But 
in  a public  building  any  such  treatment  should  be 
absolutely  proscribed.  In  the  former  case  you 
may  assume  the  indulgence  of  an  individual 
fancy  ; in  the  latter  you  are  acting  as  one  of  a 
community,  and  must  treat  the  community  with 
respect,  observing  order  and  system.  The  more 
dignified  the  purposes  to  which  the  interior  is 
devoted,  the  more  carefully  should  the  decora- 
tion be  controlled  by  some  system,  and  have  its 
objects  clearly  expressed. 

Lee  me  define  the  proper  aims  of  decoration : — 

1.  To  express  or  emphasise  the  best  forms  and 
proportions  of  the  structure. 

2.  In  the  absence  of  structural  expression 
architecturally,  to  compensate  for  that  absence. 

3.  In  somecases  to  correct  proportions  which, 
from  whatever  cause,  appear  unsatisfactory. 

4.  To  explain  surfaces  and  contours. 

5.  To  add  interest  of  detail  or  richness  of 
effect. 

Now,  although  transcendent  power  in  the 
artist  may  excuse  (perhaps  more  than  excuse) 
the  want  of  strict  adherence  to  these  legitimate 
aims,  the  disregard  of  them  will  always  add 
enormously  to  the  difficulties  of  the  boldest  and 
most  skilf  ul ; nor  need  we  consider  that  on  which 
genius  of  the  first  order  oan  alone  venture.  The 
power  of  the  artist  may  in  some  cases  compel 
us  to  forgive,  and  almost  to  admire,  the  breach 
of  laws  founded  on  good  sense  ; but  even  our 
enthusiasm  will  usually  allow  that  their  dis- 
regard has  not  really  been  a gain  even  to  genius. 
Speaking  before  architects,  I do  not  hesitate  to 
express  the  belief  that  the  moBt  splendid  excep- 
tions (such  as,  for  instance,  the  Sistine  Chapel) 
really  prove  the  rule,  and  that  some  expression 
of  structural  lines  would  have  been  a clear  gain 
to  the  work. 

In  dealing,  then,  with  an  interior,  let  the  deco- 
rator first  put  to  himself  these  questions  : — 

1.  Has  it  constructive  features  clearly  ex- 
pressed ? And  do  they,  whatever  they  be,  lend 
themselves  to  a satisfactory  explanation  of  good 
proportions  ? 

2.  Do  the  conditions  of  light,  perspective,  or 
other  outward  circumstances,  make  it  desirable 
to  give  additional  force  to  this  expression ; do 
the  features  themselves  lack  strength,  and, 
therefore,  need  support ; or,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  they  somewhat  heavy,  and,  therefore,  need 
reduction  or  subduing  P Either  remedy  is 
possible  if  the  oolourist  knows  his  art. 

3.  Or,  again,  are  there  no  structural  features 
to  deal  with  P Is  there  an  absence  or  insuffi- 
ciency of  moulded  surface,  so  disposed  as  to  assist 
the  eye  in  its  instinctive  search  for  structural 
lines  ? Then  the  decorator  must  seek  a method 
of  supplying  the  want, — not  necessarily  by  sub- 
stituting colour  for  mouldings  where  mouldings 
might  have  been  ; but  by  providing  paths,  or 
stepping-stones,  by  whioh  the  eye  may  traverse 
the  surface  pleasantly,  willingly,  and  by  such 
routes  as  to  discover  for  itself  those  charms  of 
proportion,  of  harmony,  and  of  art  which  may 
be  there. 

Having  been  able,  we  will  suppose,  to  answer 
the  first  question  affirmatively, — that  is  to  say, 
having  found  constructive  features  well  ex- 
plaining the  good  proportion  of  the  interior,  the 
colourist  will  take  care  that  all  that  he  does 
shall  carefully  preserve  those  features,  and  keep 
them  well  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  Should 
they  run  a risk  of  escaping  attention,  either  by 
reason  of  want  of  light,  or  through  the  presence 
of  other  attractions  for  the  eye,  he  will  duly 


emphasise  them  by  placing  them  in  sufficient 
contrast  to  the  intervening  spaces  ; and  this  not 
necessarily  by  brilliancy  of  colour,  but  by  atten- 
tion to  the  distribution  of  light  and  dark.  It 
will  usually  be  desirable  to  keep  the  same  ap- 
parent force  of  relief  throughout  these  features, 
increasing  the  emphasis  where  the  circumstances 
tend  to  allow  of  the  eye  wandering  at  random. 

If,  however,  the  constructive  features  appear 
poor  or  inadequate,  oolour  affords  the  means,  in 
many  cases,  of  restoring  to  them  muoh  of  the 
desired  breadth  or  vigour.  We  often  find  in 
buildings  erected  at  a time  when  the  use  of 
colour  was  a matter  of  course,  that  many  of 
the  leading  constructive  lines  would  appear 
thoroughly  poor  and  insufficient  if  unassisted  by 
colour.  I need  only  mention  the  ribs  of  the 
vaulting  of  the  early  Italian  churohes.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  these  consist  of  a single 
roll,  or  chamfered  square,  dividing  the  whole 
bay  into  four  parts  if  the  area  be  rectangular, 
or  in  the  simplest  available  way  if  polygonal. 
They  are  made  sufficient  by  the  painted  borders 
which  support  them  on  either  Bide,  and  connect 
them  so  intimately  with  the  pictorial  or  other 
coloured  decoration  of  the  spaces  that  the  two 
appear  thoroughly  a part  of  the  same  scheme.  It 
will  be  observed  that  if  the  proportion  of  rib  to 
panel  be  inadequate,  the  border  is  coloured  with 
some  decision,  or  toned  to  accord  with  the  rib  ; 
but  if  the  rib  be  adequate  the  tones  of  the  border 
are  permitted  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
decoration  of  the  panel  or  space. 

Coming  to  the  third  question, — the  absence  of 
structural  emphasis  by  moulded  surface, — we 
may  observe  that  when  coloured  decoration  is  to 
be  a leading  feature  of  an  interior,  moulded 
surface  may  be,  to  a very  large  extent,  dis- 
pensed with  ; and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
fewer  and  simpler  the  mouldings  the  better  will 
they  bear  treatment  in  oolour.  Where  “ mosaic  ” 
alone  is  used  for  the  internal  decoration,  the 
finest  examples  are  totally  without  mouldings. 
Their  place  is  taken  by  coloured  borders,  so  de- 
fined as  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  In  order  to 
admit  of  these  being  used  where  they  are,  in 
fact,  indispensable,  all  the  arrises  are  rounded 
off,  and  this  rounding  has  the  advantage  of  en- 
suring some  play  of  light  on  the  gold. 

The  treatment  of  gold  grounds,  whether  in 
mosaic  or  not,  is  a matter  demanding  consider- 
able care.  The  great  value  of  gold  in  decora- 
tion is  its  “ sympathetic”  quality.  More  than 
any  colour  is  it  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  ad- 
joining colours,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  it  so 
valuable  an  adjunct  to  coloured  decoration.  A 
red  or  warm  outline,  or  border,  will  impart  a 
warmth  to  the  whole  gold  ground ; whereas, 
if  the  border  be  black  or  cold  in  tone,  the 
gold  is  chilled  and  lowered  in  tone  through- 
out. 

To  this  quality  must  bo  added  that  of  reflect- 
ing softly,  and  with  a subdued  warmth  of  tone, 
the  colouring  of  the  room  and  its  accessories ; 
thus  imperceptibly  blending  part  with  part.  It 
is  well  known  among  all  practical  decorators 
that  it  is  far  easier  to  bring  colours  into  har- 
mony where  gold  is  used  than  where  it  is 
absent.  The  fact  is  that,  by  reflection,  it  im- 
ports fragments  of  the  colour  of  one  part  of  the 
decoration  into  the  midst  of  some  other  portion 
of  the  general  colouring  in  such  a way,  and  with 
such  modulation  and  variety,  as  to  afford  the 
most  valuable  of  all  means  for  what  is  known 
as  “recall”  of  colours,  an  indispensable  part  of 
any  pictorial  or  decorative  scheme.  And  it 
does  this  with  so  muoh  “ play  ” of  light  and 
dark  that  it  excites  the  same  sort  of  interest  as 
that  which  we  experience  in  watching  the 
changes  of  oolour  on  the  sea  as  the  clouds  pa3S 
over. 

Reverting  again  to  the  question  of  proportional 
structure,  and  the  colourist’s  dealing  therewith, 
there  are  numerous  cases  in  whioh  the  interior 
has,  either  by  intention,  by  want  of  means,  or 
other  circumstances,  been  left  with  its  leading 
features  too  cumbrous,  too  bold,  or  simply  too 
plain  for  the  size  or  character  of  the  whole.  In 
some  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  how 
to  deal  with  the  coloured  ornamentation  so  as 
to  somewhat  repress  the  excess  of  suoh  features. 
This  may  generally  be  done  by  keeping  the 
depth  of  colour  more  nearly  that  of  the  inter- 
mediate surfaces  than  would  be  the  case  if 
expression  were  the  object. 

Thus,  if  we  suppose  a ceiling  to  be  divided 
into  small  blue  panels  by  very  wide  beams  or 
margins,  the  effect  will  not  be  unpleasant  if  the 
beams  are  of  brown  wood  ; but  should  they  be  of 
some  white  tone,  the  disproportion  would  be  at 
once  painfully  apparent.  Precisely  the  same  case 
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often  arises  with  the  proportions  of  doors  and 
their  architraves,  dados,  cornices,  and  other 
features  of  ordinary  rooms. 

Where  a room  is  of  full  height  its  cornice  may 
often  advantageously  partake  of  the  colouring 
of  the  ceiling  in  point  of  strength  ; but,  if  the 
rocm  be  low,  every  means  must  be  taken  to 
make  it  a part  of  the  wall  by  keeping  its  colour- 
ing allied  to  the  wall  rather  than  to  the  ceiling, 
lest  the  eye  be  stopped  before  it  has  surmounted 
the  cornice.  In  this  latter  oase,  the  strongest 
contrast  must  be  placed  as  high  up  in  the  cornice 
as  there  is  any  convenient  place  for  it.  In  some 
cases  it  is  possible  to  continue  the  same  strength 
of  colour  into  the  ceiling  itself  and  so  to  avoid 
any  Bharp  demarcation. 

The  ornamentation  is  no  less  important  than 
the  colouring  when  dealing  with  proportion,  and 
its  distribution  is  a matter  of  at  least  as  nice 
judgment.  It  is  quite  possible  to  disturb  the 
sense  of  simplicity  by  a very  small  amount  of 
ornament,  as  it  is  also  possible  to  retain  the 
effect  of  simplicity  even  where  ornament  has 
b en  freely  used.  When  but  little  ornament  is 
used  it  should  be  strictly  confined  to  those  points 
or  lines  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  noticed. 
The  ornament  will  then  help  to  deoide  the  im- 
pression of  “ scale  ” in  relation  to  the  whole 
interior.  If  too  small,  it  will  prodnoe  a sense  of 
feebleness;  if  too  large  and  unbroken,  it  will 
give  a sense  of  ooarsoness.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
rule  that  the  less  of  ornament  there  is  the  more 
important  it  is  that  its  position,  form,  and  pro- 
portion, be  carefully  Btudied. 

I have  Bpoken  of  ornament  looking  ooarse. 
Tet  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  use  of  large 
and  bold  forms  of  ornament  on  spaces  of  very 
moderate  dimensions.  The  ooarse  effect  may 
be  avoided  by  having  a “ secondary  ” finer 
ornament  drawn  within,  or  interlaced  with  the 
larger  forms.  The  finer  line  must  be  the  one 
to  break  into  complications  of  movement  and 
curve.  It  never  answers  to  make  very  thick 
and  heavy  lines  break  into  very  lively  or  elabo- 
rate contortions.  There  is  something  of  the 
dancing  elephant  about  suoh  ornament.  Where 
breadth  and  substance  of  line  are  used,  tho 
movement  must  be  in  dignified  and  measured 
curves,  or  in  forms  capable  of  geometrical 
analysis,  whilst  the  lighter  lines  perform  within 
or  around  them,  with  a freer  and  less  trammelled 
gaiety. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  general 
principles.  I propose  to  devote  the  remaining 
time  at  my  disposal  to  the  consideration  of  prac- 
tical treatment,  especially  when  applied  to  the 
interiors  of  buildings  having  defined  uses. 

In  speaking  of  the  decoration  of  churches,  I 
propose,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  simplicity, 
to  omit  all  mention  of  those  of  “ Gothic  ” cha- 
racter, and  to  confine  my  remarks  to  those  which, 
because  lees  attractive  to  many  of  us,  deserve 
some  careful  thought  as  to  how  they  may  be 
rendered  more  harmonious  to  their  use,  and 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  religious  side  of  our 
minds  and  senses. 

Dignity,  harmony,  repose,  are,  perhaps,  the 
first  qualities  we  seek  in  the  interior  devoted  to 
religious  worship,  whether  it  be  large  or  small. 
The  last-named  quality,  that  of  repose,  can  be 
best  secured  by  a firm  and  undisturbed  expres- 
sion of  the  leading  forms  of  the  structure.  The 
mind  is  thus  quickly  Bet  at  rest,  and  relieved 
from  that  “ instinctive  Bearch  ” for  structural 
expression  of  which  1 have  before  spoken. 
However  lavish  the  ornament,  it  must  not  inter- 
fere with  this  first  requirement. 

As  to  “dignity”  of  colouring,  it  is,  perhaps, 
more  difficult  of  definition.  It  may  be  attained 
by  light  and  simple  tones  if  the  building  has 
already  noble  features ; but  it  often  happens 
that  these  are  insufficient  or  imperfect,  or  that 
the  light  is  too  diffused  to  afford  any  of  those 
effects  which  arouse  our  sense  of  interest.  Then 
a bold  colouring,  if  skilfully  handled,  is  of  great 
value.  Rich  and  tolerably  pure  reds,  warm 
greens  and  browns,  blues  carefully  modulated, 
and  the  mellowing  gold,  with  its  explanatory 
lights  and  rich  reflections,  are  among  the  hues 
which  first  present  themselves ; nor  must  we 
forget  those  touchstones  of  colour,  black  and 
white, — indispensable,  the  one  to  purify,  the 
other  to  intensify,  the  colours  employed.  Tints 
of  any  of  the  purer  colours, — that  is  to  Bay, 
pure  colours  having  a large  admixture  of  white, 
— are  inadmissible.  Indeed,  I would  say  of  the 
interiors  of  pi  ices  of  worship,  that  the  lighter 
the  hue,  the  less  pure  (or  the  more  subdued) 
must  be  the  tone. 

The  use  of  pictorial  art  and  of  stained  glass 
will  each  suggest  some  restrictions  or  modifica- 


tions in  the  colouring.  The  employment  of  both 
together  has  often  been  deprecated  ; but  I con- 
fess that  I can  call  to  mind  many  a building 
containing  both,  from  which  I should  be  sorry 
indeed  to  exclude  either.  I would  suggest,  how- 
ever, some  attention  to  the  following  rules  where 
both  are  used  : (1)  The  relative  positions  of 
stained  glass  and  picture  should  be  such  that 
the  tinted  rays  of  Bunlight  would  never,  or 
rarely,  fall  directly  on  the  painting ; (2)  there 
should  be  a free  use  of  white  with  the  coloured 
glass  ; (3)  the  paintings  should  be  pure  in  tone, 
and  Bimple  and  expressive  in  drawing. 

The  conditions  which  are  offered  to  the  oolour- 
ist  by  places  of  amusement  are  of  a totally 
different  kind.  We  frequent  them  to  shake  off 
our  oares,  our  dignities,  and  the  daily  rule  of 
life,  and  desire  that  the  little  world  then  around 
us,  and  ourselves,  Bhall  look  happy,  pleasant, 
and  free  from  care.  Not  only,  therefore,  most 
the  place  in  which  we  meet  look  cheerful,  but 
we  ourselves  must  look  pleasant, especially  that 
majority  who  have  “ complexions”  and  are 
“ dressed.” 

A great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  colouring  of  theatres  ; but  so  far  as  colouring 
goes,  the  theorists,  when  they  have  differed 
from  accepted  practice  founded  on  experience, 
have  been  wrong.  Chevreul  goes  into  the 
question  in  detail,  and  proves  to  his  own  satis- 
faction that  crimson  is  a bad  oolour  for  the 
interior  of  the  boxes,  as  tending  to  give  the 
complexion  a tinge  of  the  complementary  green. 
He  advocates  a pale  green,  therefore,  for  the 
interior  of  the  boxes  as  enhancing  the  rose  tints 
of  the  complexion.  He  thinks  that  the  fronts 
of  the  boxes  have  a much  more  remote  effeot  in 
this  respect ; but  that  the  cushion  should  be 
covered  in  green  velvet. 

Now,  here  experience  tells  us  that  he  is 
absolutely  wrong  from  first  to  last ; as  he  is, 
indeed,  constantly  wrong  when  he  is  discussing 
the  effects  of  colour  on  “ complexion.”  In  this 
very  matter  he  appeals  to  results  of  experiments 
made  on  flat  surfaces  with  uniform  tints ; and 
he  is,  therefore,  in  no  position  to  judge  of  effects 
in  which  one  colour  is  in  deep  shadow,  another 
in  strong  light,  the  object  to  be  influenced  being 
a quite  uncertain  quantity  as  to  depth  of  com- 
plexion, oolour  of  costume,  and  degree  of  Bhade. 
Green  lining  to  the  boxes,  and  particularly  green 
cushions  on  the  front,  would  be  fatal  to  four  out 
of  five  complexions  and  costumes.  There  is  no 
colour  at  all  equal  to  red, — and  especially  red  in 
shadow, — for  setting  off  to  advantage  a variety 
of  complexions  and  costumes.  The  too  red 
complexion  is  toned  down  by  contrast ; the 
pale  borrows  colour  by  “ sympathy,” — a very 
important  factor  where  the  human  face  is  con- 
cerned. Besides  this,  the  shadows  are  all  warmed 
by  reflection,  and  it  is  cold  shadows,  not  cool 
lights,  which  are  detrimental  to  a face.  Then 
Chevreul  underrates  the  value  of  the  box-fronts 
as  colour.  The  arguments  which  he  brings  to 
bear  on  the  interior  are  really  applicable  to 
these.  Consequently  a light  colour  which  shall 
not  be  either  so  light  or  so  pure  as  to  injure,  by 
contrast,  the  whites  of  the  costumes  ; and  which 
shall  yet  set  forth  the  colouring  of  the  faces 
(which  are  in  the  same  plane),  will  be  found 
best.  This  may  be  relieved  by  gilding,  and  by 
neutral  tints  or  coloured  ornament  sufficiently 
broken  up  to  afford  only  a neutral  result, — a soft 
and  light  contrast  to  the  darker  interior. 

For  rooms  devoted  to  music  or  dancing,  the 
conditions  of  colouring  are  not  so  similar  to 
those  for  theatres  as  might  at  first  appear.  In 
the  theatre  the  lighting  of  the  audience  is 
direct,  the  background  being  in  shadow.  In 
the  ball-room  or  concert-room  the  light  is  to  a 
great  extent  reflected  from  the  walls,  and  will 
partake  more  or  less  of  their  tone,  unless  the 
sources  of  light  are  distributed  pretty  equally 
around  the  walls  themselves. 

In  a room  hung  with  green  silk,  for  instance, 
and  lighted  only,  or  mainly,  by  a central  chande- 
lier, all  that  side  of  the  face  which  is  in  shade 
from  the  chandelier  will  be  tinged  with  the 
green  light  reflected  from  the  walls.  It  is  there- 
fore always  desirable  to  distribute  the  sources 
of  light,  both  to  obviate  these  reflected  tints, 
and  to  diminish  all  shadow.  It  is  also  very 
desirable  to  employ  such  tones  of  colour  as 
readily  reflect  light,  and  light  rather  warm 
than  cold.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  tints  which  are  best  for  this, 
such  as  rather  pure  pale  buffs,  are  apt  to  be 
very  trying  to  portions  of  the  costumes,  espe- 
cially to  whites  of  transparent  material,  such  as 
lace3  or  gauzy  fabrics,  which  against  them 
become  smoky  in  tone.  A large  preponderance 
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of  white  (not  too  raw),  with  a liberal  use  of 
gilding,  and  some  red  (as  drapery  or  otherwise) 
for  the  gilding  to  reflect,  are  always  good. 
Probably  no  background  is  so  effective  for  a 
ball-room  as  tapestry  in  pale  tones  of  fairly 
pure  oolour,  which  the  texture  of  the  fabric 
always  softens  below  the  colouring  of  the  com- 
plexions or  dresses.  But  in  a public  room  so 
costly  a decoration  can  rarely  be  expected.  Th9 
beautiful  variations  of  quiet  tints  exhibited  by 
natural  marbles  are,  again,  admirable.  If  the 
cost  allowed  of  it,  I would  desire  nothing  better 
than  to  have  the  lower  walls,  to  a height  of 
some  6 ft.  or  7 ft.,  lined  with  various  marbles, 
and  the  upper  walls  in  subdued  white  relieved 
with  gilding,  and  divided  at  intervals  withi 
pilasters  of  coloured  marble.  The  draperies, 
portieres,  &o.,  should  in  this  case  be  of  rich 
and  deep  colours.  This  again,  however,  is  a 
costly  decoration,  and  we  should  consider  what 
is  possible  with  moderate  means.  Yery  grey 
tones  of  green,  broken  up  by  soft  white,  and 
set  off  by  reds  in  the  draperies,  are  beooming 
if  the  lighting  is  well  distributed.  The  whites 
in  this  case  may  either  be  softened  by  tinting, 
or  by  some  ferm  of  delicate  arabesque  orna- 
ment in  mixed  colouring  painted  thereon.  The- 
reds  of  the  draperies  must,  of  course,  be  re- 
called, in  somewhat  reduced  tone,  in  the  decora- 
tions, either  as  margins,  lines,  or  medallions,  or 
by  any  means  whioh  may  appear  appropriate. 

If  the  proportions  of  the  room  allow  of  it,  a 
good  system  of  decoration  for  a ball-room  or 
ooncert-room  would  be  one  by  which  the  colour 
intended  as  back-ground  to  the  company  would 
be  carried  only  high  enough  to  serve  that 
purpose,  and  the  larger  surfaces  of  wall  from- 
which  light  would  be  reflected  would  be  kept  in 
light  and  somewhat  warm  tones. 

In  the  case  of  smaller  rooms  used  for  similar 
purposes  (only  occasionally)  in  private  houses,, 
the  great  point  to  attend  to  is  the  even  distri- 
bution of  light.  A wall  with  some  depth  of 
colour,  if  not  too  gay,  may  be  made  a very 
effective  background.  But  care  must  be  taken, 
in  that  case,  to  light  up  the  company  and  not  so 
much  the  walls.  For  a dinner  party  a dark 
wall  relieved  with  pictures  is  much  the  most 
effeotive  and  becoming  ; because,  the  table  being 
well  lighted,  the  faces  are  all  well  lighted;  the  re- 
flection from  the  white  cloth  prevents  all  heavy 
shadows  on  the  features,  and  the  dark  back- 
ground purifies  the  tones  of  the  complexion. 
Moreover,  the  alternation  of  the  black  coats  of 
the  men  performs  the  same  service  with  very 
great  advantage  to  the  ladies  at  table. 

I must  touch  on  one  other  form  of  public 
building,  because  it  is  too  important  to  leave' 
unnoticed. 

The  colouring  of  the  galleries  in  museums, 
whether  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  sculpture, 
or  miscellaneous  objeots,  is  a very  long  subject  ^ 
and  I will  only  briefly  allude  to  a few  of  the  main 
points  to  be  considered.  For  pictures,  which,  of 
course,  vary  greatly  in  tone,  and  contain  each  a 
complex  arrangement  of  graduated  colour,  there 
is  no  background  equal  to  red.  This  must  be 
neither  too  subdued  nor  too  dark,  if  the  pictures- 
be  hung  near  together ; but  where  much  space 
is  left  between  the  pictures  a duller  tone  may 
be  preferred.  Marbles  are  excellent  for  the 
architectural  features ; and  gilding  also,  if  con- 
fined to  structural  lines.  All  whites  must  be 
lowered,  for  if  too  crude  they  diminish  the  light 
in  the  pictures.  Bronze  is  very  useful  in  the 
accessories. 

The  colouring  thus  indicated  is  likewise 
adapted  for  sculpture,  though  some  modifica- 
tions may  suggest  themselves.  Chevreul  fell 
into  the  same  error  about  sculpture-galleries' 
that  he  did  about  theatres,  and  for  the  same- 
reason.  He  forgot  to  take  into  account  the  > 
secondary  light,  which  is  that  found  in  the  > 
shades.  He  thought  that,  by  painting  the  walls  i 
blue-grey  or  green,  the  statues  would  assume  ! 
the  warm  tints  of  the  complementaries  of  those  i 
colours.  This  would  be  true  if  the  white  forms  i 
of  the  statues  were  flat  bas-reliefs  in  the  same  > 
plane  as  the  walls,  or  rather  if  there  were  only  • 
one  wall.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  s 
are  dealing  with  spaces  surrounded  by  walls,  , 
and  that  light  partaking  of  their  colour  is  being  ;! 
reflected  from  all  of  them.  And  the  more  3 
diffused  the  light,  the  greater  the  effect  of  the  3 
“ secondary  ” or  reflected  light  which  is  found  3i 
in  the  shades.  The  secondary  light  always  par-  • 
takes  :>f  the  complementary  of  the  direct  or  pri-  | 
mary  light,  consequently  green  or  bluish  walls  si 
will  inevitably  impart  a cold  or  green  tone  to  the  e 
half  tints  and  shadows. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a statue  is  well  1 
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lighted,  a background  of  dark  green  foliage, 
■which  ia  behind  it  only,  ia  admirable.  Or  if  the 
walla  Burrounding  a statue  be  of  warm  tone,  a 
limited  background  of  a deep,  warm  green  may 
be  made  effective. 

Two  other  itema  of  a aculpture-gallery  must 
be  considered, — the  floor,  and  the  pedestals  or 
bases  on  whioh  the  statues  are  placed.  The 
floor  may  be  white,  or  white  and  black,  if  the 
walls  be  of  warm  and  full  colour ; but  if  the 
walls  be  pale,  the  floor  may  advantageously  be 
of  a dark,  warm  tone,  such  as  maroon  or  rich 
brown.  In  the  latter  case  the  pedestals  may  be 
of  some  green  tone,  for  the  statues  will  derive 
some  advantage  in  the  direction  of  the  comple- 
mentary. If  the  walls  be  red,  a grey  marble  makes 
the  more  satisfactory  pedestal,  or  at  least  a 
marble  containing  much  grey.  In  these  obser- 
vations I have  throughout  considered  especially 
modern  sculpture.  Antique  marbles  have 
usually  acquired  so  much  warmth  of  tone  as 
to  make  it  less  important  to  enhance  that 
quality. 

In  a museum  of  miscellaneous  objects,  or  of 
natural  specimens,  we  come  to  an  entirely 
different  Bet  of  conditions.  ObjectB  of  this  kind 
are,  for  the  most  part,  in  cases  enclosed  with 
glass,  and  the  backs  of  the  cases  may  be  coloured 
to  suit  the  contents  of  each.  For  such  objects 
as  china  or  jewelry,  dark  colours  will  be  pre- 
ferable; for  bronzes,  or  dark  pottery,  grey  is 
suitable ; whilst  for  such  objects  as  specimens 
of  natural  history,  stuffed  birds,  fossils,  or  objects 
possessing  many  varieties  of  colouring,  a pale 
grey  tint  is  beBt.  I observe  that  this  tint  ha* 
been  selected  for  cases  in  the  New  Museum  of 
Natural  History ; and  I am  glad  to  take  the 
opportunity  which  the  mention  of  this  subject 
affords  mo  to  congratulate  the  distinguished  and 
talented  architect  of  that  fine  building  on  the 
excellent  taste  and  effect  of  the  painted  deoora- 
tion  of  the  interior,  which  has  been  treated 
harmoniously  and  with  judicious  reserve. 

On  the  general  decoration  of  Buch  galleries 
above  the  line  of  the  inclosed  cases,  I am  not 
disposed  to  place  hard  - and  - fast  restrictions. 
Nothing  oould  certainly  be  less  desirable  than 
vast  expanses  of  white.  The  many  varieties  of 
natural  woods  afford,  as  it  seems  to  me,  one  very 
agreeable  and  suitable  field  of  choice.  In  any 
case,  the  good  sense  of  the  architect  will  keep 
him  within  the  limits  of  what  is  fitting  and 
appropriate. 

I have  already  trespassed  at  some  length  on 
your  attention,  and  yet  am  conscious  of  haviog 
touched  but  briefly  and  imperfectly  on  my  sub- 
ject. It  is,  however,  one  in  which  my  audience 
takes  a greater  interest  year  by  year;  and  I 
leave  its  discussion  to  that  audience  with  the 
hope  that  my  remarks  may  elicit  opinions  of 
more  value  than  mine,  from  those  who,  like 
myself,  have  found  in  the  study  of  Art,  and  the 
observation  of  Nature,  the  truest  instruction  and 
the  most  lasting  pleasure. 

In  the  discussion  that  ensued, 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  Conference 
had  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  papers  by  two 
visitors,  both  well  competent  to  speak  on  the 
several  branches  of  the  subject  which  they  had 
taken  up,  and  he  had  no  doubt  there  were  many 
members  present  who  would  like  to  ask  ques- 
tions or  make  observations  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  points  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
papers. 

Mr.  Penrose  said  he  had  listened  with  extreme 
gratification  to  the  papers.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Crace’s  remarks  in  general,  and  he  was 
glad  to  find  that  he  advocated  reserve  in 
the  decorative  treatment,  especially,  of  great 
and  important  public  buildings.  He  wished 
to  introduce  to  the  notioe  of  the  meeting 
another  claimant  for  durability  in  art  besides 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry’s  process,  viz.,  an  invention 
by  Mr.  Wilkins,  a landscape-painter,  and  author 
of  “ Visual  Art  ” and  other  works.  Two  years 
ago  he  (Mr.  Penrose)  brought  before  the  Insti- 
tute an  account  of  the  process,  and  he  now 
exhibited  a speoimen  of  the  process,  consisting  of 
a piece  of  Bath  stone  coated  in  different  shades 
of  what  Mr.  Wilkins  called  “ oil  fresco.”  It  was 
simply  painted  with  a choice  of  mineral  colours 
mixed  with  linseed  oil  prepared  in  a special  way, 
but  which  treatment  did  not  enhance  the  cost  of 
the  oil  more  than  a few  pence  per  gallon.  The 
oil  dried  very  rapidly,  and  might,  in  fact,  be 
made  to  dry  faBt  or  slow,  at  pleasure,  without 
the  use  of  chemical  driers.  The  colours  which 
Mr.  Wilkins  used  were  entirely  mineral,  and 
they  contained  no  whitelead  or  other  poisonous 
Bubstance.  Tae  colours  would,  he  thought, 


stand  well,  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  ordi- 
nary gases  had  not  the  slightest  effect  upon 
them.  They  might  be  produced  either  “flat” 
or  with  a gloss  upon  them. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  said  he  had  watched 
Mr.  Madox  Brown’s  work  at  the  Manchester 
Town-hall  with  very  great  interest,  and  with 
very  strong  approval.  He  thought  he  had  made 
very  great  successes  with  his  Manchester  pic- 
tures. There  was  only  one  feature  about  Mr. 
Madox  Brown’s  labours  at  Manchester  whioh 
he  regretted,  and  that  was  the  small  remunera- 
tion that  he  received  for  them.  He  could  only 
suppose  that  the  people  of  Manchester  had  no 
conception,  when  they  made  their  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Madox  Brown,  what  he  was  about  to 
undertake.  Mr.  Brown  had  mentioned  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  paper  that  the  water-glass 
method  had  been  given  up  in  Germany.  He 
(Mr.  Waterhouse)  had  seen  some  good  specimens 
of  the  method  in  the  Low  Countries,  both  at 
Courtrai  and  Ypres,  and  their  effect  was  cer- 
tainly very  satisfactory,  the  surface  being  per- 
fectly dead. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Crace  said  it  might  interest  the 
Conference  if  he  recalled  to  the  remembrance 
of  the  Institute  some  remarks  he  made  before 
it  thirty-five  years  ago,  after  he  had  been  to 
Munich  to  study  the  fresoo-painting  going  on 
there.  Through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Erskine, 
he  obtained  an  interview  with  Herr  Kaulbach, 
and  received  from  him  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  the  composition  he  was  using  for  his 
pictures,  viz.,  li  lb.  wax,  3£lb.  gum  damar,  and 
5 lb.  turpentine.  These  were  properly  mixed 
together  and  boiled  until  the  substance  became 
of  a uniform  consistency.  The  ground  of  the 
surface  to  be  painted  upon  was  simply,  as  far 
he  could  understand,  one  of  plaster,  sufficiently 
porous  for  the  substance  (which  was  merely  a 
vehicle  for  the  colours)  to  sink  into  the  ground. 
It  seemed  to  him,  from  what  he  saw  of  it,  that 
the  medium  was  a very  successful  one.  The 
colours  were  exceedingly  agreeable,  and  the 
process  seemed  to  offer  all  the  advantages  of 
oil-painting  without  the  disadvantages.  The 
time  that  had  elapsed  sinoe  he  made  those 
observations  was  bo  long  that  the  experiment 
must  now  have  been  fairly  tried.  How  the 
paintings  whioh  he  Baw  in  progress  looked  now 
he  did  not  know.  He  referred  to  those  in  the 
hall  of  the  grand  museum.  There  was  one  dis- 
advantage in  all  encaustic  painting,  for  it  con- 
tained wax,  and  wax,  if  once  soiled,  could  never 
be  cleaned,  as  experiment  with  a oommon  wax- 
candle  would  show.  That  could  not  fail  to  be  a 
serious  objection  to  encaustic  paintings  where 
they  were  likely  to  get  soiled.  After  his  return 
from  Germany  at  the  time  mentioned  he  used 
wax  as  a medium  for  decorative  works  very 
extensively,  but  had  to  abandon  it,  for  he  soon 
found  that  it  would  not  clean,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  clean  it  produced  a smear.  He  men- 
tioned that  as  a caution  against  the  employment 
of  the  wax  process  in  smoky  towns.  With  regard 
to  frescoes,  it  was  his  conviction  that  frescoes 
would  certainly  never  do  in  smoky  towns,  for 
the  lime  was  too  absorbent  of  carbon,  and  was 
difficult  to  be  cleansed  without  damage. 

Mr.  McKinnon  said  he  had  listened  with  great 
pleasure  to  the  papers.  What  experience  he  had 
had  with  distemper  painting  was  against  the 
process.  In  South  America  a species  of  fresco- 
painting  was  employed  with  very  successful 
results.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Crace  in 
thinking  that  fresco- painting  was  unsuitable  for 
this  climate.  Fresco-painting,  produced  by  the 
process  which  he  was  about  to  describe,  was 
used  in  South  America  in  smoky  rooms,  and 
was  easily  cleaned.  The  lime  was  first  of  all 
prepared  from  the  finest  white  chalk  (Carrara 
marble  would  be  a better  material  where  it 
could  be  procured),  being  thoroughly  well 
burned.  It  was  afterwards  slaked  and  made 
into  a cream  in  shallow  tanks.  The  cream  was 
allowed  to  deposit,  and  in  the  course  of  a few 
days  the  whole  of  the  lime  was  so  deposited. 
After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days,  it  could  be 
cut  up  into  pieces ; it  was  then  snowy-white. 
When  it  was  desired  to  use  it,  it  was  mixed  with 
a certain  proportion  of  water,  and  floated  on  to 
the  wall  to  be  treated,  generally  to  the  thick- 
ness of  about  i in.  It  was  better  to  make  this 
floating  of  a good  thickness,  as  in  course  of  time 
the  painting  would  get  soiled,  but,  as  the  colour 
was  absorbed  right  through  the  material,  it 
could  easily  be  cleansed  by  soraping.  The  next 
thing  was  to  prepare  the  colours  by  mixing  with 
a certain  proportion  of  town  glue, — and  it  must 
be  glue,  not  the  sizey  material  which  was  always 
more  or  less  in  a state  of  decomposition.  A flat 


wash-tint  was  then  put  on,  and  then  followed  the 
process  of  stencilling  or  painting  the  design. 
Stencilling  was,  however,  only  used  in  the  case 
of  inferior  work.  The  better  class  of  artists  pre- 
pared theirdeBignsontissueor  other  paper, pricked 
the  main  lines  in  it  with  pin-holes,  and  then,  by 
placing  the  sheets  of  paper  against  the  wall,  the 
lines  were  transferred  by  pouncing  over  the  pin- 
holes with  a bag  containing  a fine  powder.  The 
painting  then  proceeded.  The  final  process  was 
the  “ fixing  ” of  the  colours,  which  was  done  by 
throwing  on  to  the  surface  with  a brush  of  pecu- 
liar form  a fine  spray  of  dissolved  glue.  He 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  banishment  of  wall- 
papers from  this  country,  and  the  use,  in  their 
stead,  of  the  process  of  wall-decoration  which 
he  had  described.  It  was  one  which  was  emi- 
nently suited  alike  to  the  homes  of  the  poorest 
and  to  the  homes  of  middle-class  people,  and 
was  cheap  and  easy  to  carry  out.  In  answer 
to  a question  by  Mr.  PenroBe,  Mr.  MoKinnon 
said  that  work  executed  in  the  manner  he  had 
described  was  easily  cleaned  with  crumb  of 
bread.  Oae  caution  to  be  observed  in  following 
the  process  was  not  to  use  too  much  glue.  If 
too  much  were  used  the  work  would  be  liable  to 
scale  off. 

Mr.  Thomas  Porter  said  he  had  a practical 
question  to  ask  of  Mr.  Crace.  He  had  observed 
that  many  painted  ceilings  which  had  come 
under  his  observation  had  suffered  very  muoh 
from  the  use  of  drab  colour,  which  seemed  soon 
to  become  very  smeary,  and  gave  the  work  the- 
appearance  of  being  unfinished.  He  should  like 
to  know  the  cause  of  that  failure.  Another 
point  which  had  struok  him  was  that,  somehow 
or  other,  painted  ceilings  very  often  Beemed  to 
dwarf  the  rooms  where  they  ocourred,  and  ap- 
peared to  bring  the  ceiling  down  rather  than  to 
give  it  that  airiness  which  it  should  have. 

Mr.  Stannus  said  he  had  listened  to  the 
papers  with  great  pleasure,  but  he  had  been 
somewhat  surprised  that  no  one  had  ventured 
to  challenge  Mr.  Madox  Brown’s  dictum  that  the 
artist  and  not  the  architect  of  a building  that 
had  to  be  decorated  should  choose  the  subject. 
He  hoped  that  the  painters  would  leave  the 
selection  of  subjects  to  the  architects.  With 
regard  to  Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s  fresco  at 
South  Kensington,  the  granulated  appearance 
of  its  surface  was  very  noticeable,  and  was,  he 
thought,  objectionable,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was 
necessary  to  afford  a key  for  the  colour.  He 
thought  that  the  Conference  was  very  muoh  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Crace  for  the  clear  and  systematic 
manner  in  which  he  bad  treated  his  subject,  and 
he  was  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Crace’s  observations 
went  to  endorse  what  had  been  said  in  a paper 
read  in  that  room  not  very  long  ago  by  Mr. 
Seddon,  who  laid  down  the  principle  that  deoo- 
ration  should  be  functional,  or  architectonio. 
Although  Mr.  Crace’s  cited  examples  were 
nearly  all  Italian,  his  remarks  were  equally 
applicable  to  work  in  all  styles.  One  question 
suggested  by  the  papers  and  discussion  was, — 
Would  it  not  be  possible  for  us  in  England  to 
more  largely  adopt  what  the  French  called 
“ o>llaborat ion  ” in  regard  to  the  decoration  of 
our  buildings  ? Would  it  not  more  frequently 
be  practicable,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
work,  for  the  architect  and  the  gentleman 
whom  he  proposed  to  call  in  to  decorate  his 
building  to  have  some  sort  of  preliminary  agree- 
ment as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done  ? The- 
apparent  heaviness  of  coloured  ceilings,  noticed 
by  Mr.  Porter,  was  more  often  than  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  colour  which  they  con- 
tained was  unsupported  by  any  colour  on  the 
walls. 

Mr.  William  White  thought,  from  observations 
he  had  made,  that  black  in  old  times  was  very 
rarely  used  nntoned  by  some  such  colour  as 
yellow  ochre.  He  begged  to  move  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Madox  Brown  and  Mr.  Crace  for 
their  interesting  papers. 

Mr.  Hansard  asked  whether  there  was  any 
particular  reason  for  the  use  of  the  essential- 
oil  of  lavender  in  Mr.  Gambier  Parry’s  process 
in  preference  to  any  other  essential  oil  ? 

The  Chairman,  before  calling  upon  the  readers 
of  the  papers  to  close  the  discussion,  said  that 
the  remarks  which  had  been  made  had  hovered 
between  the  discussion  of  the  materials  and  pro- 
cesses which  were  applicable  to  decorative  pur- 
poses, and  the  scheme  or  system  of  decoration 
which  should  be  adopted  by  architect  and 
painter  working  in  unison  for  the  embellishment 
of  a building.  The  subject  which  interested 
him  most,  however,  was  the  possibility  of  the 
adoption  of  the  kind  of  art  which  Mr.  Madox 
Brown  had  been  introducing  at  Manchester  for 
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the  decoration  of  public  buildings  generally. 
Curiously  enough,  before  comiDg  to  the  Confer- 
ence meeting,  he  (Mr.  Street)  had  been  asked 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to 
attend  a meeting  there  on  that  evening  to  hear 
a paper  read  upon  some  recent  discovery  of 
vrall-paintings  in  a Lincolnshire  church.  He 
was  also  informed  at  the  same  time  that  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  was  now  en- 
gaged  in  cataloguing  the  examples  of  old  wall- 
paintings  whioh  had  been  discovered  in 
England  from  time  to  time, — an  enormous 
number.  A onrious  fact  about  these  old 
wall-paintings,  which  had  lasted  from  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  oentury,  was  that  they 
were  in  none  of  the  processes  which  had  been 
discussed,  but  were  in  distemper.  Mr.  Armitage 
informed  him  that,  thirty  years  ago,  he  executed 
some  paintings  in  a Roman  Catholio  church  in 
Islington,  in  fresco,  but  it  had  lately  become 
neoessary  that  something  should  be  done  to 
them,  and  he  had  been  re-treating  them  by 
the  Gambier  Parry  process.  In  a church  which 
he  (the  Chairman)  built  some  years  ago,  in 
Westminster,  Mr.  Watts  had  painted  a fresco, 
which,  the  last  time  he  (the  Chairman)  saw  it, 
was  oovered  with  a white  film.  The  lamentable 
injury  which  the  frescoes  in  the  House  of  Lords 
had  suffered  was  well  known.  Whether  these 
failures  were  due  to  unoongenial  climate  he  did 
not  know.  Mr.  Gambier  Parry’s  process  ap- 
peared to  have  Btood  so  well  after  a test  of 
many  years  that  he  should  be  glad  to"  see 
painters  adopt  it.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  had  in- 
formed him  that  the  fresco,  representing  “ The 
Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,”  which  he  painted 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  in  the  churoh 
built  by  Mr.  White  at  Lyndhurst,  in  the  New 
Forest,  was  done  in  two  instalments,  the  first 
being  painted  a year  before  the  Becond  was 
done.  The  painter,  when  he  returned  to  his 
work  after  an  interval  of  a year,  expected  to 
find  that  its  freshness  would  be  gone,  and  that 
he  would  have  to  do  the  first  portion  of  the 
work  over  again.  That  was  not  the  case,  how- 
ever ; for  the  painting  had  so  well  preserved  its 
freshness,  that  all  the  artist  had  to  do  was  to 
complete  the  picture.  If  that  was  a typical 
instance  of  how  the  decoration  of  buildings  in 
fresco  could  be  proceeded  with  at  long  intervals, 
it  would  be,  perhaps,  more  easy  to  get  buildings 
decorated  by  painters  of  eminence  than  was 
sometimes  thought  possible,  for  it  would  enable 
them  to  undertake  such  work  without  having  to 
leave  their  homes  for  long  intervals.  Having 
referred  to  the  steps  that  are  being  taken  by  the 
Royal  Academy  to  promote  the  artistic  paintingjof 
buildings,  the  chairman  observed  that  he  agreed 
generally  with  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Crace, 
particularly  with  regard  to  mosaic  decorations, 
which  did  not  look  well  unless  the  building  had 
been  erected  for  them.  He  thought,  however, 
that  Mr.  Crace  had  not  taken  note  of  the  very 
frequently  injurious  effects  which  interior  deco- 
ration had  had  upon  Italian  Pointed  buildings. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  desired  to  second  the 
vote  of  thanks  whioh  had  been  moved  by  Mr. 
White.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Crace’s  remarks 
on  Chevreul’s  theories  were  very  interesting  and 
extremely  useful. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Madox  Brown,  in  replying  on  the  dis- 
cussion, said  that  Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s 
fresco  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  was 
exeouted  exactly  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Gambier  Parry’s  process.  The  comparative 
roughness  of  work  done  by  the  process  depended 
upon  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  sand  used, 
whioh  varied  according  to  locality.  Roughness 
of  surface  was  oertainly  not  a desirable  quality 
to  aim  at  for  its  own  sake,  for  it  afforded  room 
for  the  harbouring  of  dust.  It  was  a mistake 
to  suppose  that  any  of  the  great  Italian  frescoes 
had  very  rough  surfaces.  The  frescoes  of 
Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle,  although  done  with 
great  boldness,  were  not  rough.  The  gloss  of 
which  he  had  spoken  in  his  paper  as  charac- 
teristic of  buon  fresco  was  in  no  way  due  to 
roughness  of  surface.  The  reason  why  oil  of 
lavender  was  used  was  that  it  was  a more 
powerful  solvent  of  gums  than  spirits  of  wine. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Craoe,  in  the  course  of  his  reply, 
said  he  could  not  say  why  drab  oolours  should 
get  dirty,  or  appear  to  get  dirty,  quicker  than 
other  colours.  He  thought,  however,  that  if 
Mr.  Porter  were  correct,  it  was  rather  a warn- 
ing against  using  dirty  tones  of  colours  at  all  in 
decoration.  With  regard  to  Chevreul,  most  of 
his  errors  seemed  to  be  made  when  he  was  deal- 
ing  with  the  human  face.  Probably  he  was  too 
much  of  a ohemist  and  not  enough  of  an  artist. 


Mr.  J.  Maovioar  Anderson,  Hon.  Seo.,  in  feli- 
citous terms,  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Conference  Committee  and  Sub-committees  for 
the  excellent  arrangements  made  for  the  meet- 
ings and  visits.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
William  White,  the  Secretary,  who  made 
special  allusion  to  the  labours  of  Messrs.  R. 
Phene  Spiers,  T.  W.  Cutler,  and  Hugh  Stannus, 
in  making  arrangements  for  the  conversazione. 
The  motion  was  carried  with  applause. 

The  Chairman  added  that  the  Council  would 
take  care  that  proper  acknowledgments  for  the 
facilities  afforded  for  the  visits  should  go  to  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton,  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  Messrs.  Boulton, 
and  others. 

Mr.  Morham  (Edinburgh),  and  Mr.  Mitohell 
(Oldham),  having  expressed  their  thanks  to  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  for  the  way  in  which 
the  provincial  and  Sootch  members  had  been 
welcomed  to  London,  the  proceedings  of  the 
Sixth  General  Conference  of  Architects  were 
concluded. 


visits  ma.de  during  the  conference. 

Buckingham  Palace. — The  first  item  on  the 
programme  for  Monday,  the  9th  inst.,  was  a 
visit  to  Buckingham  Palace,  where  the  pictures 
were  the  principal  attraction,  although  the  State 
apartments  of  her  Majesty  received  as  much 
attention  as  was  possible  in  the  limited  time 
available  by  the  numerous  visitors,  who  were 
escorted  through  the  Palace  in  detachments 
of  twenty  or  thirty,  by  instructions  issued  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office, — doubtless  for 
some  good  reason. 

City  Churches.  — On  Monday  afternoon,  as 
already  stated,  a large  number  of  visitors  as- 
sembled in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Etheldreda,  Ely- 
plaoe,  Holborn,  within  the  last  few  years  re- 
stored and  converted  to  its  original  use.  Here 
Mr.  George  H.  Birch  read  a paper  descriptive 
of  the  building  and  of  the  historical  associations 
of  the  place.  At  the  Priory  Church  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, Smithfield,  next  visited,  it  was 
pointed  out  how  neglectful  ages  had  suffered 
the  encroachment  of  private  properties  (one  of 
them  a fringe  factory)  over  the  eastern  ambula- 
tory and  other  portions  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Birch  here  again  read  a paper  full  of  interesting 
architectural  and  historical  details ; and  Mr. 
Tavenor  Perry  said  a few  words  descriptive  of 
works  of  improvement  that  were  effected  in  the 
church  in  1864.  Previously  to  that  time  the 
floor  of  the  ohurch  was  3 fb.  6 in.  higher  than 
it  is  at  present.  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  was 
next  visited,  and  briefly  described  by  Mr. 
Birch,  who  mentioned  that  it  was  built  in 
1535  (temp.  Hen.  VIII.),  and  was,  therefore,  very 
late.  The  present  roof  is  entirely  modern. 
The  church  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the 
fact  that  John  Milton  was  buried  here,  and  a 
monument  erected  to  him  within  recent  years 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorpe 
(by  whom  the  restoration  of  the  church  has  been 
carried  out)  was  inspected.  Speed,  the  histo- 
rian, and  Foxe,  the  Martyrologist,  were  also 
interred  in  this  church.  The  Priory  Church  of 
St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  was  the  last  item  on 
the  programme,  except  Crosby  Hall,  which  was 
visited  by  some  of  the  party.  St.  Helen’s, 
which  has  before  been  desoribed  in  our  columns, 
is  full  of  interest,  and  contains  a large  number 
of  interesting  tombs,  including  those  of  Sir  John 
Crosby  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  Mr.  Birch 
pointed  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  archi- 
tecture that  the  original  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
church  was  some  3 fb.  lower  than  it  is  at  present, 
the  level  being  raised  during  the  works  effected 
in  Crosby’s  time. 

The  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  were,  as  already 
mentioned  by  us,  visited  on  Wednesday,  the  11th 
inst.,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Street.  In  addi- 
tion to  what  we  stated  last  week,  we  may  men- 
tion that  Mr.  Street  said  that  the  jliche  over  the 
roof  of  the  Central  Hall,  which  was  cut  out  by 
Mr.  Ayrton  when  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
would  be  erected.  The  vaulbing  of  the  roof  of 
the  hall  has  been  commenced.  Mr.  Street 
stated  that  a saving  of  4,000L  or  5,0001.  had  been 
effected  on  the  eastern  block  of  buildings,  and 
that  sum  would  be  spent  in  the  jl&clie  aforesaid, 
and  in  carving  and  some  other  matters.  Mr. 
Street  caused  some  amusement  by  saying  that 
the  carving  will  include  a number  of  figures 
emblematic  of  the  virtues  that  should  be  pos- 
sessed by  lawyers,  besides  some  that  the  clients 
would  need,  such  as  Strength,  Fortitude,  &c. 
He  also  expressed  the  hope  that  at  some  future 
period  the  central  hall  would  be  adorned  with 
sculptures  and  mural  paintings.  It  is  expected 


that  the  buildings  will  be  completed  at  the  end 
of  the  current  year. 

Messrs.  Boulton's  Potteries  at  Lambeth  were 
visited  on  the  12th  inst.  Here  the  members 
saw  much  to  instruct  and  interest  them.  For 
those  of  them  (if  any)  to  whom  the  name  of 
Donlton  was  only  suggestive  of  drain-pipes,  a 
pleasant  surprise  was  in  Btora  ; for  in  a number 
of  rooms  were  to  be  seen  at  work  ladies  who, 
with  quick  and  delioate  touch,  were  engaged  in 
ornamenting,  in  relief,  vases  and  innumerable 
other  articles  of  the  now  celebrated  Doulton 
ware.  These  ladies  are  all  pupils  of  the  Lam- 
beth School  of  Art.  Another  interesting  room 
is  that  occupied  a3  an  atelier  by  Mr.  Tinworth, 
whose  facility  as  a modeller  will  be  known  to 
frequenters  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Several 
panels  for  reredoses,  &c.,  were  in  hand  at 
the  time  of  the  Conference  visit.  In  other  parts  of 
the  buildings  were  to  be  seen  in  progress  all 
kinds  of  stoneware  pottery,  and  innumerable 
architectural  details  in  terra-cotta  for  buildings 
now  being  erected,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Waterhouse  and  other  architects.  Messrs. 
Doulton’s  show-rooms,  a little  higher  up  the 
river,  facing  the  Albert  Embankment,  contain  a 
large  variety  of  sanitary  appliances  and  fittings 
of  all  kinds,  besides  quite  an  exhibition  of 
Donlton  ware,  and  of  works  in  terra-cotta 
modelled  by  Mr.  Tinworth. 

The  last  visit  was  that  paid  to  Hertford 
House,  Manchester-square,  where  the  visitors 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  Sir  Richard 
Wallace. 


THE  CONVERSAZIONE. 

Many  interesting  objeots  were  contributed  by 
members  and  friends,  and  it  is  only  fair  that 
they  Bhould  receive  acknowledgment.  Thus, — 

Mr.  W.  H.  Michael,  Q.C.,  sent  a picture  of 
autumn  flowers  by  Jules  Goupil ; a landscape  by 
Heffner  ; a study  of  ahead  by  Zimmerman  ; and 
three  cases  of  remarkable  carved  jade,  Chinese 
snuff  - bottles,  and  Japan  lacquer.  Professor 
Street,  R.A.,  President,  “ The  Old  Manse,”  by 
Fred.  Walker,  A.R.A. ; and  eight  pictures  by 
Mr.  E.  Bnrne  Jones.  Mr.  Hal.  Burrow,  two 
Buits  of  armour  and  a number  of  drawings. 
Mr.  W.  Burton,  some  fine  water-colour  drawings 
by  Cattermole,  David  Cox,  and  De  Wint.  Mr. 
W.  De  Morgan,  plates  and  jars  of  lustre  ware. 
Sir  Fred.  Leighton,  P.R.A.,three  charming  speci- 
mens of  his  own  work,  some  old  Japanese  pottery, 
and  ancient  embroideries.  Mr.  Val  Prinsep, 
A.R.A.,  Chinese  bowl,  brass  jars,  and  specimens 
of  Indian  and  Persian  embroidery.  Mr.  G.  T. 
Robinson,  Japan  lacquer- work  and  pottery  and 
ancient  Hozen  plates.  Messrs.  Lazenby  Liberty 
& Co.,  carpets,  rugs,  and  ancient  embroidery. 
The  MissesSpiers  and  Welby,  decorative  plaques, 
hand-painted,  and  very  well  painted,  too.  Mr. 
Colvile  Brown,  Japanese  silk  pictures  and  Kahe- 
monos.  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  President,  Archi- 
tectural Association,  a series  of  forty  photographs 
of  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Burges,  A.R.A. 
Mr.  Alfred  Marks  sent  the  photographs  of^the 
Society  for  Photographing  Relics  of  Old  London. 
Mr.  Thomas  Cutler,  three  cases  of  Japan  lacquer, 
embroidery,  and  pictures.  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers, 
a large  number  of  water-colour  drawings  of 
Holland,  Brittany,  and  other  parts  of  France, 
Japanese  lacquer,  pottery,  and  other  specimens 
of  Japanese  workmanship.  The  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, two  oil-paintings ; and  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis, 
F.S.A.,  pictures  and  water-colour  drawings. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  MONTE  CARLO. 

The  theatre  of  Monte  Carlo,  with  its  marble 
columns  and  rich  ornamentation  glistening  in  the 
sun,  relieved  by  a background  of  blue  and  purple 
mountain;  below,  a vegetation  tropical  in  richness 
and  splendour,  looks  like  a jewel  in  a gorgeous 
setting.  The  surrounding  oountry,  special  in 
aspect,  reminding  one  of  Cadiz  or  Malaga,  it 
became  necessary  that  the  architecture  of  the 
theatre  should,  in  some  measure,  be  in  accordance 
with  the  designs  usually  employed  in  those  coun- 
tries. M.  Charles  Gamier,  the  architect,  therefore, 
surmounted  the  building  with  two  characteristic 
steeples,  which,  though  approaching  the  Spanish 
style,  are  yet  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
building : thus  dignity  is  added  to  a facade 
already  light  and  picturesque,  three  qualities 
difficult  to  combine,  but  which  the  architect  has 
shown  is  not  impossible.  Two  marble  groups 
(placed  on  the  stone  balcony  running  along  the 
front  of  the  edifice)  representing  “ Dance” 
and  “Song”  are  due,  the  former  to  M.  Gustave 
Dore,  and  the  latter  to  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
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] The  building  being  nearly  as  large  as  the  Paris 
•i  Opera  House,  and  having  to  perform  the  double 
I duty  of  theatre  and  concert-room,  M.  Gamier 
J determined  that  it  should  not  resemble  an  ordi- 
i nary  salle  de  spectacle,  but  rather  a grand 

I luxurious  hall,  in  which  splendour  should  be  the 
reigning  characteristic;  the  ornamentation,  from 
entirely  original  designs,  is,  therefore,  rich, 
plentiful,  and  varied.  The  idea  of  the  adminis- 

I<  tratiou  was  that  the  new  building  should  be  an 
art-structure,  and  not  an  affair  of  speculation ; 
consequently  they  gave  carte  blanche  to  its  archi- 
tect,— it  was  to  cost  what  it  might.  The  hall, 
with  its  spacious  orchestra,  its  absenoe  of  boxes, 

I excepting  the  one  reserved  for  the  Prinoe  of 
Monaco,  its  immense  glasses,  its  ample  gold 
brocaded  curtain  and  velvet  and  silk  draperies, 

: would,  from  its  elegance,  appear  to  form  pait  of 
i a sumptuous  palace.  The  flooring  is  constructed 
i on  an  incline,  so  that  both  actors  and  singers 
may  be  seen  by  every  spectator,  while  for  balls 
l and  soirdes,  a second  movab'e  floor  is  placed 
! npon  the  first.  The  archings  of  the  roof,  mea- 
l suring  15  metres  by  6 metres,  are  decorated  with 
paintings  representing  “Song,”  by  M.  Fegen 
Perrin  ; “ Comedy,”  by  M.  F.  Lix ; “ Instrumental 
Music,”  by  M.  Gustave  Boulanger;  and  “ Dance,” 
by  M.  Georges  Clairin.  The  design,  colouring, 
and  execution  of  the  two  last  subjects  are 
especially  worthy  of  note.  Some  remarkable 
decorative  panels,  representing  the  months,  by 
the  last-named  artist,  may  be  seen  in  the  “Salle 
de  Danse  ” at  the  Paris  Opera  House. 

Our  illustrations  are  engraved  from  documents 
kindly  lent  by  M.  Gamier  expressly  for  the 
Builder,  aided  by  some  excellent  photographs, 
placed  at  our  disposition  by  M.  Durandelle, 
photographer. 


HOUSE  AND  SHOP  IN  ALTRINCHAM, 
CHESHIRE. 

Tins  building  occupies  a prominent  position 
in  George-street,  Altrincham,  and  has  been 
built  for  Mr.  J.  G.  Richmond,  who  is  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  lower  portion  is  in 
selected  white  ends,  with  stock  dressings,  and 
the  upper  (as  shown)  in  the  old  black-and-white 
style.  The  contract  for  557J.  was  let  to  Mr. 
Martin  Stone,  builder,  of  Altrinoham ; and  the 
architects  are  Messrs.  Tate  & Popplewell,  of 
Manchester. 


PRINCE  TECK  BUILDINGS,  EARLS 
COURT. 

These  buildings  have  recently  been  erected 
on  the  site  of  some  small  cottages  in  North-row, 
Earls  Court.  The  upper  stories  are  arranged 
in  three  sets  of  flats  to  each  house,  each  contain- 
ing three  rooms,  kitchen,  and  scullery,  w.c., 
sink,  dust-shoot,  &c.  The  shops  on  the  ground- 
floor  are  quite  separate,  and  have  three  rooms 
attached  to  each  ; these  are  all  oooupied  by  the 
Earls  Court  General  Provision  Stores. 

The  front  elevation  is  faced  with  Burham 
pressed  bricks,  and  moulded  brick  strings,  cor- 
nices, and  quoins,  and  Pether’s  diaper  brick 
panels.  The  window  heads  and  sills  and  the 
pilasters  are  of  Box- ground  stone. 

The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Martin 
Wells  & Co.,  of  Aldershot  and  London,  at  a cost 
of  about  7,000Z. ; the  carving  was  done  by  Mr. 
J.  Wormleighton.  Mr.  George  Edwards  is  the 
architect. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  SALON  OF  1881. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  pictures  at  this 
year’s  Salon,  and  there  are  many  that  are 
entitled  to  notice,  the  rooms  devoted  to  the 
architectural  drawings, — for  there  are  two  large 
rooms  and  considerable  space  in  the  gallery  out- 
side,— oan  scarcely  be  spoken  of  too  highly  in 
respect  of  one  portion  of  their  contents.  The 
great  care  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  these 
rooms  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
painters,  with  judicious  regard  to  their  own 
interest,  and  an  absence  of  that  often-referred- 
fco  ill-feeling  that  is  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  professors  of  the  sister  arts,  very  early  in 
the  organisation  of  their  new  Society  eleoted 
M.  Bailly,  the  eminent  architect,  as  their  preBi- 
lent,  and  we  may  consider  that  it  has  been 
mainly  due  to  his  powers  of  keeping  committees 
harmoniously  to  work  that  the  affairs  of  the 
?o Ion  and  of  the  new  Society  have  arrived 
ilready  at  their  position  with  the  smallest  amount 
>f  friction. 

The  most  accomplished  architect,  or  the  merest 


amateur  of  the  noble  art,  could  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate, on  visiting  the  architectural  section  of 
this  year’s  Salon,  the  exceedingly  striking  and 
beautiful  work  there  exhibited.  Without 
attempting  any  criticism, — always  so  difficult 
when  speaking  of  foreign  works, — of  the  nume- 
rous “ projects”  exhibited, we  may  say  that  they 
may  all  be  roughly  designated  as  belonging  to  the 
kind  with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar. 
Whenever  French  architects  are  the  designers, 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  exceptional 
beauty  of  those  representations  of  the  great 
works  of  past  ages  in  which  France  is  archi- 
tecturally so  rich,  and  that  are  here  Bhown  in 
numbers.  In  each  year’s  Salon  these  drawings 
form  a conspicuous  feature,  in  many  cases  owing 
to  the  admirable  system  which  exists  in  France 
of  submitting  to  the  public  the  plans  of  the  pro- 
posed restorations  of  the  old  buildings  which 
the  Government,  or  rather  the  Commission  of 
the  Historic  Monuments  of  France, — to  whioh 
we  have  more  than  once  had  ocoasion  to  refer, — 
have  taken  under  their  charge. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  M.  Brune’s 
reproductions  of  the  architectural  and  pictorial 
details  of  the  Chapel  of  Villeneuve-l^s-Avignon, 
the  spirited  and  at  the  same  time  preoise  ren- 
dering, the  minute  and  loving  care  so  noticeable 
in  many  architects’  works ; of  the  fourteenth- 
century  paintings  that  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
ohapel.  All  the  imperfections  that  time  has 
effected  are  so  faithfully  reproduced  that,  with 
these  architectural  drawings  to  refer  to,  the 
complete  restoration  of  these  interesting  relics 
of  a period  when  the  decorative  arts  wore  in 
their  splendour,  might  be  effeoted.  The  great 
beauty  of  these  drawings  as  works  of  the  painter 
is  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  praotice  so  Btrongly 
recommended  in  Paris  of  the  study  of  the 
human  figure,  a study  so  useful  to  all  artists  that 
when  Edwin  Landseer  was  examined  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
schools  of  art,  he  amused  the  committee  by 
recommending,  as  the  best  means  of  becoming 
a great  painter  of  dogs,  that  the  student  should 
Btudy  closely,  in  the  first  place,  the  human  figure. 

The  next  drawing  in  interest,  technical  and 
artistic,  is  the  large  soale  fa<;ade  of  the  Ducal 
Palace  at  Venice,  by  M.  Nenot,  one  of  the  indus- 
trious and  learned  pupild  of  the  French  school 
at  Rome,  which,  while  it  strangely  reminds  one 
of  the  Btones  themselves,  whioh  have  rarely  be- 
fore been  bo  truly  portrayed,  recalls  at  the  same 
moment  more  than  one  of  Turner’s  faithful 
sketches,  though  wanting,  of  oourse,  in  the  pic- 
turesqueness  that  we  find  in  his  works.  M. 
Nenot’s  drawing  almost  irresistibly  recalls  the 
memory  of  an  artiBt  whose  loss  we  have  had  but 
recently  to  deplore,  Mr.  Burges,  who  has  left  us 
the  result  of  his  patient  studies  of  the  stones  of 
a portion  at  least,  of  the  Ducal  Palace, — the 
long  row  of  capitals  depicted  in  M.  Nenot’s 
drawing, — in  the  too  little  known  “ Mono- 
graphy,”  published  some  years  ago  in  French.* 
Mr.  Burges,  while  on  a visit  to  Venice,  had 
devoted  his  earnest  attention  to  the  exquisitely 
sculptured  capitals  of  the  columns  which  sup- 
port the  arcades  of  the  palace  on  the  Piazzetta, 
and  on  the  quay, — which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  also  studied  in  his“StoneBof 
Venice,” — and  on  his  way  home  through  Paris,  in 
the  course  of  a visit  to  his  friend,  M.  Didron,  the 
director  of  the  Annales  Archdologiques,  he  spoke 
of  his  desire  to  publish  the  result  of  his  studies. 
M.  Didron  had,  it  appeared,  by  a coincidence, 
prepared  an  almost  similar  study,  but  he  has- 
tened to  take  advantage,  as  he  has  explained  in 
the  work  to  which  we  have  referred,  of  the  more 
profound  studies  of  “his  young  friend.”  By 
the  aid  of  photographs  from  the  casts  of  the 
capitals,  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  possession,  which  he 
kindly  permitted  to  be  copied,  and  the  delicate 
pencil  of  Mr.  Burges,  the  “ Iconography  of  the 
Capitals  of  the  Ducal  Palace,”  written  by  M. 
Didron,  is  illustrated  with  several  engravings 
which  are  characteristicspecimens  of  Mr.  Burges’s 
power  as  an  artist  familiar  with  the  beauties  of 
the  human  figure,  and  the  peculiar  charm  of  the 
thirteenth-century  work, — early  fourteenth  at  the 
latest, — he  loved  so  well,  shown  in  the  capitals  of 
the  Ducal  Palace ; while  the  letterpress  compiled 
from  Mr.  Burges’s  notes  shows  in  a scarcely  less 
degree  how  minute  and  earnest  a student  the 
profession  has  lost  in  the  late  lamented  architect. 

The  remarkable  Beries  of  drawings  of  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  in  the  Forum  at  Rome,  by 
M.  Blonde!,  presents  one  of  those  magnificent 
restorations  that  the  students  of  the  French 

* Ioonographie  des  Chapiteaur  dn  Palais  Dncal  a Venise. 
Par  W.  Barges  aveo  Didron  a£a<5.  Paris,  1857,  4to,  with 


school  of  the  Villa  Medici  appear  to  produce 
with  such  ease  ; so  skilfully,  indeed,  do  they 
restore  and  represent  the  coloured  decorations 
which  their  arch  mological  studies  justify  themin 
believing,  existed,  that  we  would  scarcely  be 
surprised  if  we  were  told  that  Mr.  Alma  Tadema 
had  been  called  in  to  lend  his  assistance ; in 
fact,  the  arcbaaological  and  classical  knowledge 
that  he  shows  in  his  beautiful  pictures  appears 
almost  universal  amongst  certain  French  archi- 
tects. Scarcely  less  praise  is  due  also  to  M. 
Blondel’s  other  exhibit,  an  arcbmologioally 
learned  restoration  of  a circular  casino  in 
Hadrian’s  Villa  at  Tivoli. 

M.  Ulmann’s  drawing  of  a wall  of  the  Tragic 
Poet’s  House  at  Pompeii  is  positively  a repro- 
duction of  the  original,  and  we  speak  with  a 
memory  still  fresh  from  having  seen  this  faith- 
fully copied  piece  of  classic  art.  M.  Ancelet’s 
study,  scarcely  more  than  6 in.  high,  of  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  familiar  Medimval  ambone  of 
the  Ara  Cceli,  is  a masterpiece,  a work  of  love, 
such  as  the  patient  training  of  the  architect  can 
alone  hope  to  produce.  For  faithful  rendering 
of  the  details  of  the  Florentine  work  of  the 
Early  Renaissance,  M.  Paulin’s  large  drawing  of 
the  altar  at  Or  San  Michele  could  with  difficulty 
be  exceeded  in  accuracy  or  skill  of  execution. 

It  is  to  a very  different  period  of  art  that 
belong  the  facades  in  red-brick  work  of  a number 
of  seventeenth-century  houses  at  Bruges,  the 
work  of  M.  Hiigelin,  who  knows  the  Low 
Countries  well.  These  drawings,  we  should 
think,  would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  the 
present  horde  of  admirers  of  the  now  popular 
Flemish  art  were  these  studies  exhibited  in 
London. 

The  drawings  that  M.  Vionnois  exhibits  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice  at  Dijon,  one  of  those  many 
charming  buildings  which  the  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance scattered  over  France,  are  of  considerable 
interest,  particularly  the  details  of  the  painted 
rafters  in  the  great  hall,  whioh  were  discovered 
by  the  architect  under  a common  plaster- 
ceiling, the  artistic  improvement  of  a century 
ago.  Dijon  has  lately  acquired,  by  the  aid  of 
whitewash, — as  was  related  in  these  columns 
not  long  since, — a magnificent  museum ; now, 
by  a strange  co-incidence  (thanks  to  that  same 
humble  hygienic  material, — the  artist’s  bane, 
and  yet  so  often  his  friend], — Dijon  owns  another 
rare  treasure,  in  the  delicately-painted  Renais- 
sance ceiling  of  its  court  of  justice. 

M.  Guerineau’s  large  coloured  studies  of 
Japanese  architecture  present  to  us  a glimpse 
into  a world  of  arohiteotural  and  decorative 
design  with  which,  as  yet,  we  are  but  little 
familiar.  M.  Thomas’s  large  and  careful  study, 
— the  drawings  exhibited  at  the  Salon  are  of 
dimensions  which  would  certainly  alarm  our 
Royal  Academy  authorities  and  sadly  puzzle  the 
“ hangers,” — of  a window  of  that  familiar  and 
ohoice  specimen  of  Renaissance  architecture,  the 
palace  of  the  Cancelleria  at  Rome,  shows  us,  as 
indeed  do  many  of  the  works  that  hang  about, 
the  revived  interest  in  the  beautiful  architecture 
of  that  prolific  period,  the  sole  misfortune  of  the 
artiBts  of  which  (we  have  now  learned  to  under- 
stand), was  their  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
perfect  models  of  Greek  architecture  of  which 
their  Roman  models  were  but  the  debased 
imitations. 

Were  we  to  describe  the  numerous  other 
architectural  drawings  exhibited  this  year,  the 
Bpace  at  our  disposition  would  ill  suffice ; the  list 
would  name  an  interesting  number  of  early 
architectural  works,  religions,  civil,  and  military, 
Romanesque  churches  in  Champagne  and  many 
another  of  the  Frenoh  provinces,  chateaux 
Gothic  and  Renaissance,  Mediaeval  donjons  and 
fortresses,  such  as  all  admirers  of  the  Gothic  art 
in  France  for  the  last  thirty  years  have  studied 
so  carefully. 


The  Manchester  Society  of  Architects 

offers  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  such 
draughtsmen  as  may  be  eligible,  and  by  students 
serving  their  apprenticeship  in  the  offices  of 
architects  in  Manchester,  or  in  the  office  of  any 
member  of  the  society.  These  include  the 
Society  Essay  Prize  of  the  value  of  five  guineas, 
open  to  all  draughtsmen  or  Btudents  under  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years  ; the  Society  Drawing 
Prize,  of  the  value  of  five  guineas,  open  to  all 
students  under  twenty-one  years  of  age;  Mr. 
James  P.  Holden’s  Prize,  of  the  value  of  five 
guineas,  open  to  all  draughtsmen  and  students 
who  are  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ; 
and  Mr.  Redmayne’s  Prize,  of  the  value  of  five 
guineas,  open  to  all  students  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  BURGES,  A.R.A. 

Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  president  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  addressing  the  members 
assembled  at  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of 
that  society  on  Friday,  the  13th  inst.  (as  else- 
where noticed),  said : — Gentlemen, — As  you  are 
well  aware,  this  evening’s  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  dedicated  to  a paper  by  one  who  is 
now  no  more.  He  was  well  known  to  many  of 
ns  as  a friend,  and  everybody  who  knew  him 
will  deeply  regret  his  decease.  I,  therefore, 
propose  reading  on  this  occasion  a few  words 
with  reference  to  the  work  of  his  life,  which 
may  be  interesting  to  those  younger  members  of 
the  Association  who  did  not  remember  him  in 
the  time  when  he  created  his  greatest  effects  in 
the  architectural  world  : — This  evening,  and  in 
this  place,  but  for  his  untimely  decease,  William 
Barges,  the  newly-elected  A.R.A.,  would  have 
given  us  all  an  intellectual  treat  in  his  paper  on 
“ Queen  Anne  Architecture.”  William  Burges, 
though  never  a member  of  this  Association,  has 
endeared  himself  to  so  many  of  its  members 
(for  he  was  always  a friend  to  young  men),  and 
was  ever  so  ready  to  assist  us,  that  I feel  that 
no  apology  is  needed  for  this  departure  from  the 
usual  custom,  even  though  there  were  not,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  a special  reason  for  it. 
It  is  not  my  desire,  nor  on  thisocoasion  do  I feel 
equal  to  the  task,  to  give  a descriptive  acoount 
of  his  life  and  work.  These  have  been  happily 
touched  on  in  the  various  journals,  and  will,  I 
believe,  on  a future  occasion,  be  brought  before 
you  in  a oomplete  form.  We  must  all  feel  that 
a man  great  in  the  art  of  architecture,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  has  gone  from  our  midst.  To 
those  who  remember  the  effect  of  his  Law  Court 
drawings  on  the  architecture  of  the  period  the 
feeling  oomes  more  home ; for,  of  late,  on  ac- 
count of  his  works  being  mostly  executed  far 
from  London,  students  in  the  metropolis  have 
possibly  conceived  an  idea  of  William  Burges 
rather  as  a designer  of  decoration  than  as  a great 
architect.  These  do  not  know  the  furore  caused 
in  the  architectural  world  by  his  Law  CourtB 
design, — the  revulsion  against  false  principles 
that  the  drysalters’  warehouse  in  Thames-street 
effected  ; they  may  not  have  heard  of  the  Bom- 
bay Schools  of  Art,  perhaps  the  most  marvellous 
design  that  he  ever  made,  compelling  rigid 
thirteenth-century  Gothic  to  fulfil  the  require- 
ments of  the  torrid  zone,  and  to  harmonise 
with  its  surroundings;  nor  may  they  know 
the  wondrous  flexibility  of  the  ultra-Goth 
shown  in  his  beautiful  decoration  (in  the 
Early  Renaissance  style)  of  the  chapel  of  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxford.  Art  in  everything  was 
his  leading  principle  through  life ; and  though 
he  loved  more  fondly  than  any  other  the  works 
in  architecture  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  which 
he  termed  the  Claseio  period  of  Medimval  art, 
he  conscientiously  studied  all  styles,  and  oould 
manipulate  them  in  a manner  simply  marvellous, 
even  to  those  who  knew  him  best.  He  hated  a 
sham  ; he  laboriously  studied  all  materials  and 
their  treatment,  sought  out  the  actual  methods, 
and  strove  to  reproduce  them  in  his  works 
There  is,  I presume,  not  a material  used  in  the 
building  or  decorative  arts  in  which  he  has  not 
erected  a monument  to  his  genius.  Probably  no 
architect  of  the  present  day  was  more  capable  of 
erecting  a really  grand  building.  His  power  of 
grasp  in  the  large,  his  grandeur  of  conception 
and  completion  of  design  in  its  minutest  details, 
was,  I think,  unequalled.  His  love  of  complete- 
ness in  the  carrying  out  of  his  designs  is  exem- 
plified in  all  his  works, — notably  in  Cardiff 
Castle,  and  in  Cork  Cathedral,  a now  completed 
building  in  all  its  parts,  and  a monument  worthy 
of  the  man.  I need  scarely  point  to  his  last 
work,  left  unfinished, — his  own  house  at  Mel- 
bury-road,  Holland  Park,  to  which  he  most 
kindly  admitted  the  Colour  Decoration  Class 
during  his  late  and,  though  at  that  time  unex- 
pected, final  illness.  A word  as  to  his  literary 
labours,  which  are  known  to  so  many.  Few 
writers  on  arohnsology  are  so  trustworthy  as 
William  Burges,  for  he  stated  nothing  but  what 
he  knew,  and  knew  thoroughly.  He  arrived  at 
a knowledge  of  his  facts  by  patient  personal 
observafion  of  the  work  he  described,  and  by 
reference  to  original  sources  of  information, 
taking  nothing  for  granted  that  could  be  ascer- 
tained by  research, — his  judgment  in  matters  of 
the  history  of  art  and  archmology  being  in  all 
cases  based  on  testimony  rigorously  sifted  ac- 
cording  to  the  strict  laws  of  evidence.  What 
effect  his  works  and  teachings  have  had  on  the 
present  generation  it  is  perhaps  too  soon  to 
decide ; but  of  this  there  is  little  doubt,  that  he 


liberated  Gothic  design  from  dry-as-dust  prece- 
dent and  studied  oopyism,  and,  though  a reverent 
follower  of  all  rational  precedent,  he  inculcated 
the  reproduction  of  the  feeling  of  old  work 
rather  than  the  slavish  imitation  of  it.  One  of 
his  leading  principles  was  that  the  architect 
should  store  his  mind  by  laborious  and  con- 
scientious measurements  and  study  of  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  old  men,  and  then  go  home  and 
design  from,  and  not  to  them, — that  he  should 
allow  fanoy,  properly  under  control,  to  have 
something  to  say  in  the  matter,  and  working  on 
fixed  principles  of  construction  and  design,  to 
produce  some  new  thing.  As  an  illustration,  I 
may  mention  that  his  Thirteenth-century  dormer 
to  the  Law  Courts  was  based  on  the  Flamboyant 
dormers  of  the  Cluny  Museum  ; and  this  trans- 
lation, as  I may  call  it,  of  the  architectural  ideas 
of  good  artists  of  all  periods  into  the  language 
of  the  style  in  which  he  himself  thought  was  a 
system  whioh  he  often  adopted,  though  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  say  it  was  the  key- 
stone of  his  method  of  design.  Equally  great  in 
any  stylo  he  took  in  hand,  and  equally  finished 
in  detail,  advancing,  though  more  slowly  than 
others,  in  the  requirements  and  desires  of  the 
age,  we  are,  perhaps,  robbed  of  another  surprise 
in  a new  method  of  design  by  one  of  the  moat 
original  of  modern  architects,  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  called  Burgesian  Queen  Anne.  We  can- 
not tell  how  he  would  have  met  the  subject  of 
his  paper  ; but  we  may  be  sure  that  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Bubject  would  have  been  thoughtful 
as  well  as  vigorous ; that  he  would  have  dealt 
out  censure  with  unsparing  hand  on  thoughtless 
detail,  unconstructional  and  meretricious  design, 
but  would  not  have  been  unmindful  of  the  real 
values  of  this  latest  development.  Ever  a kindly 
and  genial  friend,  his  loss  will  long  be  felt  by  all 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him.  Too 
tardily  recognised  by  the  Royal  Aoademy  and 
elected  a member,  vigorous  and  honest  in  criti- 
cism, jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  profession,  of 
great  artistic  attainments,  outspoken  and 
straightforward,  William  Burges  leaves  a gap 
that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  fill. 


MR.  LASCELLES’S  SPECIALTIES  IN 
CONCRETE  BUILDING  AND  DECORATION. 

A large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association  visited  the  well-known 
workshops  and  showrooms  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles, 
Bunbill-row,  Finsbury,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th  inBt.  Mr.  Lascelles’s  firm  has  been  long 
known  for  its  joinery  work,  but  of  late  years,  as 
most  of  our  readers  will  know,  he  has  paid  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  with  very  consider- 
able success,  to  the  employment  of  concrete,  not 
only  as  a constructional  material,  but  as  a means 
of  architectural  eub  dlishment. 

To  speak  of  the  joinery  department  first.  The 
visitors  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  action 
a number  of  ingenious  wood-working  machines, 
capable  of  performing  almost  every  conceivable 
operation  in  the  conversion  of  wood,  and  abso- 
lutely perfect  but  for  the  noise  which'  seems  to 
be  a necessarily  attendant  condition  of  their 
working.  Mr.  Lascelles  said  that  whereas 
formerly  a very  large  quantity  of  cheap  joinery 
was  made  in  London  and  other  of  our  large 
towns,  the  cheap  joinery  trade  of  this  country 
had  now  fallen  off  almost  to  nothing,  owing 
to  the  extensive  importation  of  Swedish  and 
Canadian  joinery.  Ho  had  learned,  from  con- 
versations he  had  had  with  members  of  joinery 
firms  belonging  to  Gothenburg  and  Ottawa, 
that  the  secret  of  the  cheapness  of  the  Swedish 
and  Canadian  joinery  was  economy  of  material.  A 
great  number  of  the  doorB,  sashes,  and  mouldings 
that  were  imported  were  made  entirely  out  of 
the  stuff  taken  off  in  the  prooess  of  squaring  and 
converting  the  timber  into  deals  and  planks,  and 
what  was  too  small  to  be  used  up  in  that  way 
went  to  provide  fuel  for  the  steam-engines  that 
provided  the  power  for  the  machinery.  The 
home  joinery  trade  was  now,  for  the  most  part, 
confined  exclusively  to  work  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion and  of  special  character. 

Before  passing  on  to  refer  to  the  concrete 
work  exhibited  to  the  visitors  by  Mr.  Lascelles, 
wo  may  say  a word  or  two  as  to  “ Spence’s 
Metal,”  a material  whioh  we  have  commended 
to  the  attention  of  architects  and  others  on  more 
than  one  occasion  as  being  capable  of  effective 
use  for  decorative  purposes.  The  material  has 
also  important  and  valuable  industrial  applica- 
tions, but  of  these  we  will  not  now  speak.  Mr. 
Lascelles,  with  characteristic  enterprise,  has 
“ taken  up  ” the  material,  which  he  proposes  to 
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use  for  exterior  architectural  embellishment  in 
conjunction  with  a black  concrete  having  a 
smooth  hard  surface,  and  very  slightly  polished. 
The  normal  colour  of  Spence’s  metal  is  a bluish 
black,  but  it  can  be,  we  were  informed,  varied 
in  colour  so  as  to  somewhat  resemble  bronze. 
Mr.  Lascelles  referred  to  the  Palace  of  Justice, 
in  Brussels,*  as  containing  a great  deal  of 
decorative  architectural  work  composed  of  black 
marble  and  bronze.  Mr.  Lascelles  is  of  opinion 
that  an  almost  equally  good  effect  could  be  ob- 
tained, at  a much  smaller  cost,  by  the  ubo  of 
Spence’s  metal  in  conjunction  with  black  con- 
crete ; and  certainly  a very  excellent  frieze, 
designed  by  a well-known  architect,  and  con- 
sisting of  a bold  running  floral  pattern,  together 
with  a number  of  other  specimens  of  work  in 
Spence’s  metal  shown  to  the  visitors,  went  far 
to  support  Mr.  Lascelles’s  view.  Spence’s 
metal,  it  may  be  added,  posseeses  the  advantage 
of  cheapness,  incorrodibility,  and  great  facility 
of  manipulation. 

Passing  on  to  notice  the  productions  in  con- 
crete, the  visitors  were  struck  by  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  applications  of  the  useful 
material  which  Mr.  Lascelles  has  so  largely 
made  his  own.  Architectural  dressings  of  all 
kinds,  such  as  reveals,  string-courses,  friezes, 
cornices,  chimney-shafts,  piers,  pilasters,  finials, 
copings,  crestings,  pediments  for  gables,  panels, 
fountains,  chimney-pieces,  corbels,  &c.,  are  to 
be  seen  in  profusion  in  his  show-rooms.  Many 
of  the  articles  are  moulded  direct  from  models 
made  by  some  of  our  best-known  modellers 
from  the  designs  of  architects  of  eminence.  All 
the  work  is  cleanly  moulded,  has  a good  face, 
and  may  be  had  in  several  colours,  the  great 
run,  however,  being  upon  red,  both  for  external 
and  internal  work.  The  visitors  were  shown 
somewhat  of  a novelty  in  the  form  of  a ooncrete 
chambered  open  fireplace  stove,  with  fire-clay 
back  and  sides,  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  the 
passage  of  cold  external  air  into  the  concrete 
case  or  chamber,  whioh  air,  after  being  warmed 
by  contaot  with  the  fire-clay  back  and  sides  of 
the  grate,  passes  into  the  room  through  per- 
forated panels  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stove,  so 
that,  besides  acting  as  an  ordinary  stove  for 
warming  purposes,  it  assists  ventilation  by  pro- 
viding a continuous  supply  of  warmed  freBh  air. 
This  stove  is  a sample  of  several  which  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Lascelles  for  the  temporary 
offices  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  in 
the  Albert  Dock.  Mr.  Lasoelles  exhibited  and 
explained  to  the  visitors  his  economical  modes 
of  building  cottages  and  other  small  buildings 
with  walls  the  total  thickness  of  which  was  only 
about  6 in.,  made  up  of  neat  cement  tiles  only 
\ in.  thick,  fastened  inside  and  outside  to  longi- 
tudinal wooden  fill-ts  about  1 in.  square  carried1 
by  timber  uprights  about  3 in.  square,  thus 
leaving  an  air-space  of  5 in.  between  the  inner 
and  outer  tiles  of  oement.  The  timber  uprights 
are  tenoned  into  a plate  raised  somewhat  from 
the  ground  and  protected  from  damp  by  a damp- 
course  of  slate  or  other  substance  bedded  in 
cement.  This  plate  is  also  lime-whited,  to 
prevent  dry-rot,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Lasoelles, 
dry-rot  will  not  extend  to  timber  which  has  been 
lime-whited.  As  a preventive  of  dry-rot  in 
the  uprights,  Mr.  Lascelles  provides  openings 
here  and  there  from  the  air-spaces  of  his  walls 
into  the  open  air,  so  as  to  promote  a circulat;on 
of  air  through  the  spaces,  which  can  also  be  used 
from  within  as  a means  of  ventilation.  Upon  the 
top  of  the  uprights  Mr.  Lascelles  lays  a plate  to 
receive  the  roof  timbers  or  the  joints  of  an 
upper  story,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  tiles 
or  slabs  are  the  same  for  external  and  for  in- 
ternal use,  and  are  roughened  to  afford  a key  for 
the  internal  or  external  finishing  material.  In- 
ternally they  can  be  finished  with  a thin  coating 
of  fine  plaster,  and  the  smooth  surface  thus  ob- 
tained can  be  distempered  or  papered.  Exter- 
nally, the  slabs  can  be  finished  with  “rough- 
cast,” or  any  other  suitable  mode  of  decoration. 
These  hollow-walled  cottages  Mr.  Lascellea 
claims, — and  no  doubt  justly  so, — to  be  warmer 
in  winter,  cooler  in  summer,  and  drier  all  the 
year  round,  than  houses  having  solid  stone  or 
brick  walls.  He  called  attention  to  a letter 
received  from  the  lady  superintendent  of  a con- 
valescent home  at  Lympsfield,  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple here  described,  in  which  the  writer  said 
that  during  the  past  winter  the  “home”  was 
the  only  dry  building  in  the  village.  Potter’s 
concrete  slabB  for  buildings,  made  by  Mr. 
Lascelles  for  the  patentee,  were  exhibited.  A 
coping  in  red-faced  concrete,  13  in.  by  3£  in., 


* Illustrated  in  Builder,  vol,  xxxix.,  p.  212. 
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items,  and  the  prices  attached  to  them,  are 
quoted  by  us  as  fairly  illustrative  of  what  Mr. 
Lascelles  can  do  in  the  way  of  architectural 
and  constructive  concrete  work.  Touching  the 
strength  of  the  material,  which  is  being  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Blomfield  for  the  columns  of 
St.  John’s  Church,  Berkeley-square,  specimens 
of  it  have  lately  been  tested  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy, 
with  the  following  results  : — 

Results  of  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  Resistance  to  Thrusting  Stress  of  Nine  2-in.  Concrete  Cubes, 
■eceived  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles. 


shown  as  capable  of  being  supplied  at 
s 2d.  per  foot  run,  and  close  by  was  seen  a 
joncrete  cresting  for  roofing  purposes,  supplied 
it  6d.  per  foot  run.  Some  capital  stopped, 
liyeathered,  and  throated  cills  in  concrete  were 
■narked  at  4s.  per  foot  cube.  Mr.  Lascelles  also 
jraakes  an  egg-shaped  sewer,  4 ft.  by  2 ft.  6 in., 
jin  four  pieces  of  concrete,  viz.,  invert,  sides  or 
jaheeks,  and  arch,  at  10s.  per  foot  run.  These 
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ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  on  Friday,  the  13th  inst., 
Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  president,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  members,  viz  , 
Messrs.  A.  M.  H.  Oliver,  A.  H.  Acton,  A.  M. 
•Calderon,  E.  S.  Gale,  A.  Pictor,  Reginald  White, 
A.  E.  Calton,  D.  Waterhouse,  and  H.  G.  Papps. 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  other  gentlemen  were  nomi- 
nated for  membership. 

Oa  the  motion  of  Mr.  Eales,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles,  of  B unhill- 
row,  for  permitting  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  visit  his  works  on  Saturday,  the  7th  inst.,# 
and  it  was  announced  that  this  Saturday,  the 
21st,  a visit  would  be  paid,  by  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  Architect, 
to  the  new  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market  in 
Farringdon-road.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Page, 
a vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  entertain- 
ments sub-committee  for  their  services  in  con- 
nexion with  the  members’  soiree  on  the  29th  ult. 

Professor  Kerr  presented  several  volumes  of 
his  own  works  to  the  library  of  the  Association, 
and  Mr.  Hampden  W.  Pratt,  the  librarian, 
announced  some  other  donations.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Chairman  a vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  donors. 

The  Chairman  having  made  some  observa- 
tions on  the  life  aod  works  of  the  late  William 
Burges,  A.R.A.  (who  was  to  have  read  a paper 
on  this  occasion  on  “ Queen  Anne  Architecture  ”), 
which  observations  we  print  in  another  column, 

Mr.  R.  E.  Pownall  read  the  following  paper  on 
“ Light  and  Air,” — 

Though  the  terms  “ Light  and  Air  ” are  used 
in  conjunction,  the  cases  in  which  “air”  is 
really  brought  into  question  are  very  few  ; in 
fact,  the  law  appertaining  to  them  rests  rather 
upon  a different  footing  than  as  to  light.  I 
doubt,  with  the  short  time  at  my  disposal, 
whether  I shall  be  able  to  refer  to  the  distinc- 
tion in  more  than  very  general  terms.  The 
title  of  my  paper,  therefore,  would  preferably 
be  “ Ancient  Lights,”  as  that  will  be  its  more 
prominent  subject. 

So  accustomed  have  we  become  in  these  later 
years  to  such  cases,  that  I almost  doubt  whether 
many  in  the  profession  have  ever  endeavoured 
to  carry  their  minds  baok  to  the  period  when 
the  first  case  of  light  and  air  arose,  and  to 
imagine  what  could  have  been  the  arguments 


* Some  account  of  what  they  saw  there  is  given : in 
a previous  column. 


used  on  the  part  of  those  seeking  to  establish 
the  right  to  what  we  now  term  “Ancient 
Lights,”  and  which  could  have  ensured  them 
success  in  so  doing. 

That  suoh  a period  must  have  existed  will  be 
patent  to  all;  in  fact.it  is  within  comparatively 
recent  years  that  this  startling  innovation  has 
existed  upon  the  solid  basis  in  which  it  now 
rests. 

In  those  early  times,  if  a man  endeavoured 
to  establish  his  rights  to  what  is  termed  the 
easement  of  lights  or  air  over  another’s  land,  it 
was  incumbent  upon  him  to  prove  that  it  had 
been  enjoyed  from  time  immemorial,  or  to  the 
full  extent  of  legal  memory.  If  he  proved  this 
he  was  granted  the  further  presumption  that 
his  predecessors  had  in  the  first  instance  en- 
joyed the  privilege  by  right  of  some  special 
grants  the  absolute  evidence  or  existence  of 
whioh  was  not  then  forthcoming, — precisely  as, 
in  the  same  way,  if  a family  had  been  possessed 
of  estates  for  a like  period,  but  the  deeds  by 
which  they  obtained  them  in  the  first  instance 
were  not  forthcoming,  a man  would  have  been 
confirmed  in  his  possession  as  being  rightly  so. 

Since  those  good  old  times,  the  tendency  of 
the  Legislature  has  been  gradually  to  shorten 
the  period  by  which  to  acquire  a right  to  real 
estate  through  adverse  possession,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  fraud  the  time  is  now  limited 
to  twelve  years,  this  being  made  so  in  the 
interest  of  purchasers  for  full  consideration  or 
value. 

Rights  of  light  have  not  always  followed  the 
laws  regulating  real  estate.  In  early  times, 
after  a precedent  had  once  been  established,  the 
trouble  of  going  back  against  “ the  memory  of 
man”  was  eventually  considered  too  great ; and 
Mr.  Banister  Fletoher  states  in  his  book  that 
this  time  was  ultimately  settled  to  begin  with 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  As  time  went  on,  this 
remedy  became  worse  than  the  trouble  it  was 
intended  to  obviate  ; and  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth some  sort  of  general  understanding  appears 
to  have  been  come  to  by  the  judges  not  to  grant 
the  right  with  thirty  or  forty  years’  enjoyment, 
“ for  it  was  the  owner’s  folly  to  build  his  house 
so  near  the  other’s  land.” 

In  1623  the  Statute  of  Limitations  was  passed, 
whioh  limited  the  period  of  recovery  from  ad- 
verse possession  by  ejectment  to  twenty  years, 
and  this  was  held  to  cover  the  case  of  lights  or 
other  easements  to  the  house  as  well  as  the 
house,  although  no  special  mention  of  them  was 
made  in  the  Act.  During  all  this  period,  how- 
ever, the  times  given  did  notin  themselves  con- 
fer the  right ; it  was  only,  as  I have  said,  ad- 1 


mitted  as  evidence  of  a presumptive  grant.  It 
was,  however,  quite  open  for  the  defendant  or 
plaintiff,  as  the  case  might  be,  .to  go  farther 
back  beyond  the  twenty,  or  whatever  number 
of  years  it  might  be,  and  prove  the  prior  state. 

It  was  by  an  extension  of  this  principle  that 
in  1832  the  Prescription  Act  was  passed,  doing 
away  at  one  blow  with  all  customs  to  the  con- 
trary, and  also  with  the  legal  fiction  that  the 
right  was  enjoyed  by  grant  in  the  first  instance. 
It  is  upon  the  following  special  clauses  of  that 
Act  that  nearly  all  oases  of  ancient  lights  since 
that  period  have  depended. 

The  statute  is  2nd  and  3rd  of  William  IV., 
cap.  71.  It  does  not  extend  to  Scotland  or 
Ireland. 

Clauses  3 and  4 run  as  follows  : — 

When  the  ascess  and  U9e  of  light  to  and  for  any  dwel- 
ling-house, workshop,  or  other  building,  shall  have  beon 
actually  enjoyed  therewith  for  the  full  period  of  twenty 
years  without  interruption,  the  right  thereto  shall  be 
deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible,  any  local  usage  or 
custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  unless  it  shall 
appear  that  the  sime  was  enjoyed  by  some  consent  or 
agreement  expressly  made  or  given  for  that  purpose  by 
deed  or  writing. 

Eaoh  of  the  respective  periods  of  years  herein  before 
mentioned  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  period 
next  before  somo  suit  or  action  wherein  the  claim  or 
matter  to  which  such  period  may  relate  shall  have  been, 
or  shall  be  brought  into  qaestion,  and  no  act  or  other 
mattor  shall  bo  deemed  to  be  an  interruption,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute,  unless  the  same  snail  have  been  or 
shall  be  submitted  to  or  acquiesced  in  for  one  year  after 
the  party  interrupted  shall  have  had  or  shall  have  notice 
thereof,  aud  of  the  person  making  or  authorising  the  same 
to  be  made. 

Previously  fco  the  time  of  the  Prescription  Act, 
there  had  been  a custom  in  the  City  of  London 
that  a man  might  build  to  any  height  on  his 
old  foundations,  although  he  obstructed  his 
neighbour’s  lights.  This  custom  was,  however, 
abolished  by  the  Prescription  Act  (Salters’ 
| Company  v.  Jay). 

With  this  slight  amount  of  very  condensed 
history  of  the  subject  by  way  of  preface,  we  will, 
: if  you  phase,  return  to  consideration  of  the 
abstract  question. 

A man  having  possession  of  a piece  of  land 
has  the  control  thereof  from  as  deep  as  he  can 
go  in  the  earth  to  as  high  as  he  can  go  towards 
the  sky,  so  long  as  he  does  no  injury  to  his 
fellows.  .Therefore,  the  owner  of  each  indi- 
vidual plot  should  in  building  obtain  all  the  light 
or  air  he  requires  for  the  purposes  of  his  building 
from  the  Bpace  above  his  own  land,  and  from 
that  only,  with  this  important  addition, — that 
he,  in  common  with  others,  also  has  the  right 
over  the  portion  which  he  or  others  in  his  be- 
half have  devoted  to  public  or  semi-public  pur- 
poses for  the  sake  of  common  convenience  in 
access  to  the  several  properties. 

This  one  point  being  established,  it  is  evident 
that  if  in  building  he  so  places  his  erection  on 
his  plot  that  he  loaves  not  space  enough  for  all 
the  light  and  air  he  requires  for  his  purposes,  to 
be  obtained  from  his  own  land  or  across  the 
highway,  he  is  taking,  and  intentionally  taking, 
more  than  he  is  entitled  to ; for  in  building  within 
his  strict  rights  he  should  build  only  in  the  way 
he  would  do  if  his  land  were  surrounded  entirely 
by  an  impenetrable  division,  such  as  a wall 
reaching  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  sky. 
If,  however,  from  carelessness  or  from  malice 
prepense,  he  so  places  his  windows  that  for  due 
efficiency  they  must  receive  light  over  his  neigh- 
bour’s land,  he  is  of  necessity  bound  to  take  the 
consequences.  The  neighbour  has  no  power  to 
compel  him  to  close  them,  neither  has  he  any  title 
to  invade  his  rights  by  entering  upon  his  land  to 
himself  dose  them.  His  only  remedy,  therefore, 
is  so  to  use  his  own  land  that  ho  may  not  be 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  user  of  his 
own  ground  which  his  neighbour  intended.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  most  convenient  form 
of  user  for  this  purpose  is  the  erection  of  some 
sort  of  hoard  which  Bhall  be  coincident  with  the 
boundary  of  his  own  land,  and  be  of  sufficient 
height  to  effectually  prevent  his  neighbour  from 
obtaining  light  other  than  from  his  own  pro- 
perty. Of  this  I shall  have  more  to  say  here- 
after. 

Occasionally  a consent  for  the  user  of  light 
over  a neighbour’s  property  is  asked  for  and 
granted.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  when 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  adjacent 
land  coming  soon  into  occupation.  There  is, 
however,  always  an  element  of  danger  in  grant- 
ing any  such  consent,  even  upon  payment  of  an 
annual  rent,  as  there  may  be  difficulty  in  with- 
drawing the  grant  in  the  event  of  your  requiring 
to  use  the  land,  so  long  as  the  tenant  pays  the 
stipulated  rent,  which,  if  it  answers  his  purpose, 
he  will  be  sure  to  do. 

If  not  eD joyed  by  grant  it  is  evident  then  in 
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the  abstract  that  the  light  is  filched  from  the 
neighbour,  just  as  muoh  as  a pickpocket  filobes 
whatever  he  may  acquire  in  that  way.  You 
may  say  that  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  vigi- 
lance, and  the  exercise  of  his  own  rights,  the 
servient  owner  (or  one  over  whose  ground  the 
easement  is  sought  to  be  acquired  by  the  domi- 
nant owner),  may  prevent  the  acquisition  of  any 
such  privilege.  True,  so  may  any  person 
prevent  his  pocket  being  picked,  but,  supposing 
the  action  to  be  accomplished,  the  law  makes 
this  extraordinary  distinction, — if  the  pick- 
pocket is  caught  in  the  act,  he  is  punished  for 
the  attempt.  The  dominant  owner  caught  in 
the  act  goes  free,  and,  if  the  servient  owner  does 
not  incur  considerable  expense  to  prevent  him, 
ultimately  is  allowed  to  keep  that  whioh  he 
filched  in  the  first  instance.  The  pickpocket, 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  succeeds  in  acquiring 
complete  possession  of  the  artiole  he  filches, 
and  is  caught,  oommits  a greater  crime  than 
the  mere  attempt,  and  is  far  more  severely 
punished  accordingly,  while  the  dominant  owner, 
if  he  succeeds  in  acquiring  complete  possession, 
is  allowed  to  retain  it  as  a reward  for  his  acute- 
ness. 

I would,  therefore,  urge  that  the  whole  system 
of  the  question  of  “ ancient  lights,”  in  addition 
to  its  other  inconveniences,  of  which  more 
presently,  holds  out  a direot  premium  for  dis- 
honesty. It  is  like  enaoting  that,  if  you  go  to 
sleep,  and  a thief  puts  his  hand  into  yoar  pocket, 
if  you  do  not  wake  for  twenty  minutes  after,  he 
is  legally  entitled  to  keep  all  he  has  succeeded 
in  abstracting. 

To  return  to  the  extraot  from  the  Prescrip- 
tion Act  I just  read,  and  the  former  part  of 
which,  for  clearness  sake,  I will  repeat : — 

“ When  the  access  and  use  of  light  to  and  for  any  building 
shall  have  been  actually  enjoyed  therewith  for  the  full 
period  of  twenty  years  without  interruption,  the  right 
thereto  shall  be  deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible,  any 
local  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
unless  it  shall  appear  that  the  same  was  enjoyed  by  some 
consent  or  agreement  expressly  made  for  that  purpose  by 
writing.'* 

This  would  appear  to  be  dear  enough  to  meet 
all  possible  cases  requiring  only  the  proof  of 
the  twenty  years  to  ensure  the  right  to  the  light. 
Judge-made  law,  however,  has  made  consider- 
able variation  in  this,  and  I will  here  recount 
the  effect  of  a few  of  the  leading  decisions. 
The  first  I shall  mention  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter  by  inserting  a qualification  in  the 
Act  which,  to  a non-legal  mind,  seems  unwar- 
rantable, and  is  the  cause  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  cases  that  arise,  although,  no  doubt,  it 
greatly  mitigates  the  hardship  every  case  in- 
volves. The  qualification  is,  that  to  sustain  the 
right,  the  premises  must  be  proved  to  suffer 
“substantial  damage”  (Martin  v.  Headon,  4th 
May,  1866,  re  Conduit-place,  Paddington,  V.  C. 
Kindersley  ; Curriers’  Company  v.  Corbett,  L.  J. 
Turner;  Clarke  v.  Clarke,  Nov.,  1865). 

In  Yates  u.  Jack,  however  (1866),  the  original 
law  would  seem  to  have  been  maintained ; 
while  in  Jackson  v.  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  to 
premises  in  Cockspur-street,  it  was,  on  appeal, 
decided  that  the  owner  of  the  dominant  tene- 
ment must  be  content  to  receive  money  com- 
pensation for  injury  not  of  very  great  extent. 

And  in  Rand  v.  Cook,  Chief  Baron  Pollock 
said, — “ It  is  not  the  law  that  a man  who  has 
enjoyed  a certain  amount  of  light  should  go  on 
enjoying  that  amount  for  ever.  Sooiety  is  so 
constituted  that  there  must  be  give  and  take 
always  going  on.  Some  people,  no  doubt, 
wished  to  make  it  all  take  and  no  give,”  whioh 
latter  remark  surely  will  bear  an  interpretation 
different  to  that  he  evidently  intended.  He 
who  takes  without  asking  at  first,  and  objeots 
when  his  neighbour  wants  his  own,  surely  affords 
a case  of  all  take  and  no  give.  The  opening 
remarks  of  the  judge  seem  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  wording  of  the  Prescription  Act 
under  whioh  the  action  was  brought,  and  whioh 
says,  in  effect,  that  “ where  the  light  has  been 
enjoyed  twenty  years  the  right  shall  be  deemed 
absolute  and  indefeasible.” 

Another  extension  of  the  same  principle  is, 
that,  when  a building  is  partially  erected  before 
an  action  is  brought,  the  Court  will  not  order  it 
to  be  pulled  down  unless  in  a very  extreme  case, 
but  will  order  an  inquiry  to  assess  a sum  for 
damage  to  be  payable  by  the  owner  of  the 
servient  to  that  of  the  dominant  tenement  (Isen- 
berg  v.  East  India  House  Estate  Company,  Dec. 
19,  1863).  It  is  held,  too,  in  Lawrence  v.  Austin, 
1865,  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  that  if  a 
building  is  completed  before  a bill  is  filed,  the 


Court  of  Chancery  will  not  interfere,  but  will 
leave  the  plaintiff  to  his  remedy  in  an  action  for 
damages. 

Having  now  rapidly  ran  through  the  matter 
in  its  pseudo-legal  aspect,  I will  turn  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  manner  in  which  it  affects 
members  of  our  profession.  This  is  principally 
in  connexion  with  identity  or  otherwise  of  exist- 
ing lights  or  buildings  with  some  that  have 
gone  before,  and  in  connexion  with  the  suffi- 
ciency of  any  given  light  for  the  present  or  past 
purpose  for  which  it  is  used  ; and,  finally,  with 
the  effect  that  any  proposed  erection  will  have 
in  the  matter  of  light  with  certain  other  exist- 
ing premises.  With  regard  to  this,  I would  say 
that,  previously  to  a small  treatise  published 
by  our  friend  Professor  Kerr,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  sort  of  system  with  the  least 
pretension  to  accuracy.  And  any  evidence 
given  upon  the  subject  was  merely  the  dogmatic 
expression  of  an  opinion, — an  opinion  which  the 
application  of  Buch  a system  as  he  then  intro- 
duced, would  in  many  cases  have  proved  to  be 
in  a great  degree  erroneous. 

I am  glad  to  see  Professor  Kerr  is  present, 
because  from  his  position  and  experience  in 
these  matters  he  is  in  a position  to  afford  us 
very  valuable  information.  He  will,  however,  I 
trust,  pardon  me  for  very  shortly  describing  his 
system,  leaving  him  to  amplify  it  in  points  he 
considers  necessary.  Professor  Kerr  starts  by 
the  proposition  that  light  is  received  equally 
from  every  point  in  the  whole  hemisphere  of 
the  heavens.  A skylight  in  an  unrestricted 
position  receives  light  from  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere, the  vertical  seotion  of  whioh  is  a hemi- 
sphere in  all  directions  through  the  centre  of 
the  plan,  which  is  a circle.  A window  in  a 
vertical  Burface  will  receive  light  from  half  a 
hemisphere,  whioh  will  be  a semioirole  in  plan 
and  a quadrant  in  elevation.  You  may  perhaps 
say,  Why  a quadrant  in  elevation  ? For  this 
reason,  that  no  matter  how  high  the  base  of  our 
window  may  be,  that  for  all  purposes  represents 
the  horizon ; and  any  light  received  from  below 
that  line  is  not  direct  light,  but  more  or  less  of 
the  nature  of  reflected  light,  of  whioh  more  here- 
after. A word  only  is  necessary  as  showing  the 
influence  which  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and 
nature  of  the  opening  exerts  upon  the  quantity 
of  light  admitted  to  the  apartment.  In  this 
connexion  the  advantage  of  splayed  jambs  is 
shown  as  admitting  direct  light  nearer  to  the 
darker  corners  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Kerr  divides  the  half  hemisphere  into 
what  may  be  termed  spherical  squares  by 
meridian  and  parallels,  similar  to  the  ordinary 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  on  geographical 
globes.  To  each  of  these  squares  he  assigns  a 
numerical  value  dependent  on  its  position.  If 
for  any  particular  purpose  the  light  is  more 
valuable  from  any  particular  quarter  (say, 
from  north  or  north-east  for  a studio),  the  slight 
correction  can  be  made. 

The  Professor’s  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  of  this  total  number  of  measures 
which  is  on  an  average  required  for  the  sufficient 
lighting  of  a room  as  a standard.  I cannot  now 
go  through  the  steps  by  which  he  arrives  at  the 
result, — they  are  based  upon  observations  on 
ordinary  London  rooms, — but  will  simply  give 
the  figures,  viz , — that  with  1 ft.  of  window 
width  to  50  ft.  of  floor,  at  63  measures  (all  above 
45°). 

This  45°,  I should  mention,  is  a rough  approxi- 
mation at  the  obscuration  that  in  a town  one 
should  consider  himself  bound  to  suffer.  It  has 
no  other  value.  Its  status  is  perhaps  justified 
by  the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Act, 
1862,  which  states  that  no  building  except 
church  or  chapel  should  be  erected  of  a height 
greater  than  the  width  of  the  street  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Works.  There  was 
also  in  1856  a by-law  stating  that  streets  should 
be  40  ft.  wide,  and  the  houses  not  to  exceed 
40  ft.  high  to  eaves  ; if  higher,  street  must  be 
of  width  equal  to  height.  At  the  back  of  houses 
the  Building  Act  is  satisfied  by  100  ft.  super, 
anyhow  and  anywhere.  The  model  by-laws  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  go  a little  further. 

For  simplicity’s  sake,  let  us  assume  the  model 
[exhibited]  to  be  applied  to  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  of  the  window  to  be  dealt  with  : thus  it 
is  obvious  the  trace  of  existing  buildings  can 
readily  be  projected  on  the  surface,  the  portion 
above  showing  the  amount  of  sky-surface  from 
which  direct  light  is  received ; if  the  trace  of 
proposed  buildings  is  now  projected  in  the  half 
hemisphere,  the  difference  between  the  two 
lines  gives  the  amount  of  sky-surface  which  is 
obscured  thereby.  Assigning  values  to  their 


respective  segments  according  to  the  tabulara 
values  Professor  Kerr  has  mathematically! 
obtained,  we  are  enabled  at  once  to  compute  the: 
results,  and  shape  our  opinion  accordingly. 

You  will  notice  nothing  has  been  taken  into:': 
account  here  for  the  effeot  of  reflected  light,  t 
though  you  will  readily  see  that  in  most  cases; 
it  plays  a very  important  part  in  the  lighting  of: 
our  rooms, — more  especially  is  this  the  caswi 
when  a near  obstruction  excludes  all,  or  nearly  ; 
all,  the  direct  rays  from  Bky  surface. 

I may  perhapB  here  be  permitted  to  make  a : 
digression,  just  to  mention  that  in  such  cases; 
where  an  ordinary  reflector  cannot  be  placed,  by 
reason  of  the  intervening  space  being  in  another  m 
occupation,  or  having  skylights  beneath,  con-: 
siderable  benefit  may  be  derived  by  removing  { 
the  window  (if  set  some  inohes  within  the  wall,  1 
where  not  a ray  of  light  can  fall  upon  it)  and  : 
substituting  another  placed  flush  with  the  out-t 
side,  the  glass  being  roughly  ground  on  theu 
outside.  The  light  from  the  whole  of  the  visible!! 
sky,  and  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  oppo-) 
site  wall  will  be  introduced  into  the  apart- 1 
ment,  reflected  from  the  innumerable  faces  or 
facets  whioh  the  rough  grinding  of  the  glass' 
has  produced.  In  aid  of  this  method  of  dia-  3 
tributing  light,  the  opposite  side  should  be  kept; 
whitewashed,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  ! 
ceilings  and  walls  of  the  apartment  should  c 
be  as  white  as  possible.  Even  a blind  of: 
fine  white  muslin  placed  on  the  outBide  of  a <1 
window  flush  with  the  wall  effects  the  same.e 
result .” 

To  return  to  reflected  light  as  affecting  an  i 
apartment,  the  great  reason  that  it  is  so  little  li! 
taken  aocount  of  in  cases  of  ancient  lights  i»i;j 
that  so  much  depends  upon  the  colour  and : 
maintenance  of  the  reflecting  surface,  and  if  ill 
this  is  in  occupation  by  the  servient  owner,ri 
there  is  no  continuous  obligation  upon  him  to  c 
keep  it  as  it  is;  and  if  in  occupation  by  thei'J 
dominant  owner,  it  is  an  additional  burden  upon  i 
his  damage  to  further  restrict  his  use  of  his  if 
own  that  his  neighbour  may  benefit. 

Another  effect  of  reflection  which  I should 
mention  is  that  occasioned  by  the  glazing  of  tho  ( 
windows.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  thatil 
when  light  is  incident  at  an  angle  of  85°, ' 
measured  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  glasses 
543  rays  out  of  every  1,000  are  reflected.  When  i 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  75°,  299  out  of  every  y 
1,000  are  reflected.  The  better  the  glass,  thatil 
is  to  say  the  more  polished  the  surface,  the  better;] 
the  reflection. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  knowledge  to  ben 
acquired,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  how  it  ieif 
to  be  employed. 

In  dealing  with  existing  buildings  where  right  ii 
of  light  can  by  any  possibility  come  into  ques-s 
tion,  the  most  politic  course  is  to  make  complete:! 
and  aocurately-measured  and  figured  drawings;' 
of  the  whole  premises,  this  irrespective  of 
whether  you  are  engaged  on  behalf  of  either  than 
servient  or  the  dominant  tenement.  The  next  step*: 
is  to  get  these  examined  and  attested  as  correct:: 
by  some  other  professional  man  (in  London  say  3 
the  district  surveyor),  who  has  no  interest  inii 
the  matter.  You  are  then  enabled  to  rely  uponi 
these  as  showing  position  of  matters  before  any-f 
thing  was  disturbed.  Above  all,  fully  explain  ii 
to  the  client  the  difficulties  and  possibilities  of: 
the  situation ; face  them  at  first,  and  you  will! 
avoid  the  mortification  of  an  incomplete  building:; 
standing  mutilated  and  truncated  as  a melan-i 
choly  exhibition  of  the  power  of  “ ancient v 
lights.” 

When  buildings  having  anoient  lights,  or): 
obsouring  windows,  are  pulled  down,  unless  the: 
re-erection  is  to  be  immediate,  it  is  often  polioyi; 
to  form  a skeleton  scaffold  showing  roughly  then 
position  and  size  of  the  old.  An  instanoe  ofo 
this  ocours  in  Farringdon-street,  on  the  left  handu 
side,  about  half  - way  from  Holborn  Yiaductc 
towards  Ludgate-hill.  Abandonment  for  a timen 
will  not  lose  the  right,  but  it  must  clearly  be> 
shown  that  the  non-use  was  not  by  reason  of  any:; 
action  on  the  part  of  fcne  servient  owner  (Taplingii 
v.  Jones). 

Lawyers  will  not  listen  to  mathematical  caW 
culations,  scaroely  will  they  look  at  diagrams.:! 
“ Give  us,”  they  say,  “ something  a courtr 
and,  if  necessary,  a jury,  can  readily  follow' 
and  understand ; that  is  all  we  want.  Tell  usd 
what  you  know,  and  if  you  can  readily  show:' 
how  you  get  the  knowledge,  so  much  the  betters: 
Make  as  many  drawings  and  calculations  ass 
you  please  for  your  own  guidance  and  informa-: 
tion,  but  do  not  bring  them  into  court.  Give  usi 
results.” 

The  effect  of  an  obstruction  to  old  lights  hast 
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in  later  years  been  obtained  by  raising  a tar- 
paulin of  the  shape  of  proposed  works  to  the 
place  thoy  will  occupy,  and  then  dropping  it 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  observer,  who, 
with  his  back  to  the  window,  notes  the  result 
in  the  room  supposed  to  be  affected. 

I have  now  laid  the  subject  before  yon  in 
brief  and  general  terms,  and  you  can  judge  for 
yourselves  in  some  small  measure  the  pitfalls 
with  whioh  it  abounds.  But  why  should  it  ? I 
oan  scarcely  conceive  how,  in  its  present  phase, 
it  can  do  anything  else,  based  as  it  now  is  upon 
wilful  wrong,  in  the  first  instance,  and  giving 
that  wrong  the  benefit  of  legal  support. 

Where  would  be  the  difficulty  or  the  wrong  in 
making  it  necessary  that  each  man  in  building 
should  depend  for  light  on  his  own  land  alone, 
unless  he  oould  obtain  a grant  from  his  neigh- 
bour ? There  would  be  a little  trouble  attend- 
ing the  change  in  the  first  instance,  perhaps  a 
little  injustice, — there  always  is  when  any  re- 
form is  introduced;  the  rights  of  the  few  give  way 
to  the  benefit  of  the  many.  The  first  step  would 
be  the  repeal  of  the  clauses  in  the  Prescrip- 
tion Act,  which  I quoted.  The  next  would 
be  an  enactment  for  the  protection  of  those 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  new  enactment,  had  been 
in  possession  of  their  lights  for  the  present 
statutory  period  of  twenty  years.  And  to  secure 
equal  justice,  this  should  also  extend  to  those 
who  had  been  in  possession  for  over  nineteen 
years,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for  the 
servient  owner  now  to  interrupt  it  for  a whole 
year  (as  is  required  by  olause  4)  before  the 
statutory  period  of  twenty  years  shall  have  ex- 
pired. By  defeating  the  acquirement  of  the  right 
in  all  cases  which  have  not  existed  for  these 
nineteen  years,  no  wrong  will  be  done,  as  no 
right  has  been  acquired,  and  it  is  quite  compe- 
tent for  the  servient  owner  at  the  present  time 
to  prevent  it.  Some  little  time  should  be  given 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  before  it  should 
oome  into  operation,  as  was  done  in  the  oase  of 
the  Property  Limitation  Act,  1874,  so  that 
parties  may  have  time  to  appreciate  their  posi- 
tion. To  diminish  future  litigation,  the  Act 
might  contain  provisions  for  the  granting  of  an 
indefeasible  title  by  deed  in  all  oases  that  were 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  some  presiding 
authority  to  have  been  in  existence  for  the 
twenty  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

Of  course,  this  is  only  a orude  idea,  and  I 
bring  it  forward  for  the  express  purpose  of 
eliciting  discussion  upon  it,  more  especially  as  a 
committee  ef  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  is  now  considering  the  whole  ques- 
tion. From  what  one  oould  gather  at  the 
discussion  of  Mr.  Roger  Smith’s  paper,  few  are 
prepared  at  the  present  time  to  go  to  the  extent 
I propose.  I am  aware  of  many  objections,  and 
will  endeavour  to  meet  such  of  the  more  per- 
tinent as  may  be  raised  during  the  discussion, 
but  I think  the  balance  of  good  will  be  found  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  change. 

The  arguments  Mr.  Smith  uBed  would 
support  my  case  equally  well  as  his.  There  is, 
however,  this  difference  in  our  propositions.  He 
says,  in  effect: — “Let  every  man  build  as  he 
pleases,  notwithstanding  he  interferes  with 
ancient  lights,  provided  he  gives  due  notice  and 
pays  compensation.” 

I say,  “ Settle  now,  once  for  all,  the  position 
of  the  parties,  and  then  let  each  do  as  he  likes 
on  his  own.”  In  no  way  do  I propose  to  interfere 
with  any  man’s  existing  rights. 

I cannot  say  I agree  with  all  the  arguments  Mr. 
Smith  uses  to  support  his  case.  As  he  is  not  here, 
perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  trouble  you  with  them. 
He  first  recites  that  restrictions  of  lighting  are 
injurious  to  architecture.  This  I cannot  agree 
with,  for  architecture  should  be  suited  to  the 
place,  not  the  plaoe  subordinate  to  the  architec- 
ture. Many  of  our  most  picturesque  and 
architectural  edifices  owe  a great  proportion  of 
their  beauty  to  the  manner  in  which  the  archi- 
tect has  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion. Such  an  argument  reminds  me  of  the 
story  of  the  man  who  wanted  a new  pair  of 
boots.  He  entered  the  shop,  tried  pair  after 
pair  without  finding  auy  to  suit.  At  last  the 
wearied  shopkeeper  ventured  to  suggest  that  he 
thought  if  the  gentleman  were  to  cut  his  corns 
he  would  be  more  readily  fitted.  The  reply  wa3 
withering : “ Hang  it  all,  sir,  I want  a pair  of 
boots  to  fit  my  feet ; and  do  you  think  I am 
going  to  plane  down  my  feet  to  fit  your  plaguy 
boots?  No!  hang  it  all,  sir!  No!” 

The  case  where  premises  are  built  upon  land 
originally  in  the  possession  of  one  owner  and 
afterwards  divided,  with  lights  in  every  direc- 
tion, oaD,  I oonceive,  readily  be  met  by  a 


particular  and  absolute  grant  in  the  transfer. 
At  the  present  time,  such  a case  almost  invari- 
ably leads  to  litigation  (Wheeldon  v.  Barrows), 
and  often  ends  in  a man  not  being  able  to  keep 
absolutely  what  he  paid  for. 

In  cases  where,  say,  a large  number  of  houses 
were  built  upon  land,  and  originally  the  pro- 
perty of  one  owner,  it  is,  of  course,  easy  to 
presume  that  he  intended  each  should  have  the 
lights  over  the  neighbour  as  he  planned  them. 
In  the  case  of  transfer,  then,  it  was  as  easy  to 
transfer  the  lights  he  gave  as  it  was  to  transfer 
the  property,  and  the  deed  conveying  the  grant 
was  as  little  likely  to  be  lost  as  that  conveying 
the  property  ; in  faot,  both  oould  be  in  one. 

The  present  law  causes  particular  hardships  in 
the  case  of  the  numerous  freehold  land  societies. 
Several  of  these  laid  out  and  sold  their  estates 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Some  of  the 
purchasers  built  on  their  plots  almost  a3  they 
pleased,  but  oertainly  not  in  the  way  intended 
by  the  society  in  the  first  instance.  Other  pur- 
chasers have  made  no  use  of  their  plots  to  this 
day,  and  now  they  find  in  some  cases  that  they 
can  make  little  or  no  profitable  uso  of  them  by 
reason  of  lights  which  have  been  acquired  by 
those  astute  individuals  who  built  in  the  be- 
ginning.  It  is  useless  telling  such  people  that 
they  could  have  prevented  the  acquisition  by  a 
hoarding ; they  thought  a man’s  own  was  his 
own,  and  not  his  neighbour’s. 

Of  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  and  in  whioh  Professor  Kerr, 
Mr.  William  White,  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  and 
Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  took  part,  we  defer  a 
report  until  next  week. 


SANITARY  PLUMBING. 

Tiie  first  of  a course  of  six  practical  lectures, 
specially  addressed  to  working  plumbers,  and 
illustrated  by  examples,  diagrams,  and  working 
models  and  demonstrations,  on  “ The  Science  and 
Art  of  Sanitary  Plumbing,”  was  delivered  on 
Tuesday  evening  last  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi  (under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Health  Society),  by  Mr.  S. 
Stevens  Hellyer,  author  of  “ The  Plumber  and 
Sanitary  Houses.”  The  hall  was  greatly  over- 
crowded, and  the  audience  overflowed  into  the 
ante-rooms  aDd  even  on  to  the  stairoase,  so  that 
many  who  attended  were  unable  to  hear  the 
lecture.  • 

Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  who  presided,  said  that  it 
was  with  very  much  pleasure  that  he  oocupied 
the  chair  that  evening,  and  saw  so  many 
plumbers  present.  The  large  attendance  was  an 
evidenoe  of  the  desire  which  plumbers  had  to 
obtain  a thorough  knowledge  of  their  trade  and 
to  do  their  work  well.  Some  time  since  it  struck 
him  that, — having  regard  to  the  advance  that 
was  being  made  in  sanitary  soience,  and  to  the 
discoveries  made  by  medical  men  that  many 
serious  forms  of  illness  were  due  to  the  admis- 
sion of  sewer-air  and  noxious  gases  into  dwel- 
ling-houses through  drains,  waste-pipes,  and 
other  applianoes  improperly  planned  and  oon- 
struoted, — it  would  be  of  great  service  to  the 
public  and  to  the  plumbing  trade  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  were  to  be  afforded  free 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
leading  principles  whioh  should  guide  them  in 
planning  and  executing  their  work,  and  that  those 
who  availed  themselves  of  such  opportunities 
and  proved  their  Bkill  in  their  trade  should 
receive  some  acknowledgment  which  should 
always  be  of  service  to  them.  Upon  communi- 
cating his  ideas  to  the  National  Health  Sooiety, 
the  committee  not  only  approved  of  his  scheme, 
but  set  to  work  to  consider  how  best  it  could  be 
carried  out,  and  they  had  been  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services,  as  lecturer,  of  Mr.  Stevens 
Hellyer,  a gentleman  who  was  not  only  theo- 
retically, but  practically,  acquainted  with  all 
branches  of  the  plumbing  trade.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  course  of  lectures,  an  examination 
would  be  held.  It  was  proposed  that  the  ex- 
amination should  be  conducted  by  a committee 
of  practical  plumbers,  and  Mr.  George  Shaw, 
the  late  Master  of  the  Plumbers’  Company,  had 
kindly  consented  to  aot  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  following  prizes  would  be  offered 
to  those  who  most  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  examination,  viz. : — The  Duke  of  West- 
minster's prize  of  51.  j the  National  Health 
Society’s  prize  of  51.;  the  Sooiety  of  Arts’ 
medal ; a silver  medal  given  by  himself ; and 
several  bijonze  medals;  while  certificates  of 


profioienoy  would  be  awarded  to  all  working 
plumbers  who  showed  their  competency. 

Mr.  Stevens  Hellyer,  after  some  prefatory  re- 
marks, observed  that  his  leotures  would  be 
addressed  to  practical  plumbers.  When  asked 
by  the  chairman  of  the  National  Health  Society, 
Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  to  undertake  the  oourse,  the 
doubt  crossed  his  mind  whether  they  would  be 
able  to  get  an  audience  of  plumbers,  for  plumbers, 
as  a class,  were  very  independent,  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  move.  Perhaps,  having  so  much  to  do  with- 
lead,  they  became  heavy.  If  it  was  difficult  to  get 
a joke  into  a Scotchman’s  head,  it  was  even  more 
difficult  to  get  a theory  into  the  heads  of  soma 
plumbers.  For  many  years  he  had  made  a 
special  study  of  plumbing  work,  and  had  en- 
deavoured, as  the  joint  employer  of  the  largest 
number  of  working  plumbers  employed  by  any 
one  firm  in  England,  to  make  theory  square 
with  practice,  and  in  these  leotures  he  should 
endeavour  to  show  how  that  could  be  done. 
Although  he  addressed  his  remarks  ohiefly  to  the 
working  plumber, — the  hand-worker,  as  he  oalled 
him, — he  should  not  be  unmindful  of  the  small 
master  plumber  who  was  both  master  and  man. 
Judging  from  the  so-called  principles  on  which 
some  plumbers  of  the  present  day  worked,  they 
seemed  to  be  guided  by  positions  taken  up 
by  their  grandfathers  a century  ago.  For 
instance,  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  said 
and  written  on  the  need  for,  and  the  method  of 
executing,  proper  sanitary  plumbing,  such  things 
as  waste-pipes  taken  direct  from  sinks,  baths, 
and  lavatories  into  soil-pipes  without  discon- 
nexion; pan-closets  with  D -traps  under  them; 
and  overflow-pipes  from  oisterns  led  direct  inta 
soil-pipes  or  D -traps,  were  some  of  the  many 
serious  and  dangerous  mistakes  continually  being 
perpetrated  by  plumbers  in  the  plumbing-work 
of  new  houses, — even  in  many  of  those,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  erected  from  the  plans  and  under 
the  supervision  of  architects.  Sanitarians  were 
no  doubt  vei*y  hard  upon  plumbers,  and  very 
rightly  so  if  the  latter  continued  to  perpetrate 
old  and  bad  methods  of  doing  their  work.  “ Men 
of  light  and  leading  ” were  advancing  along  the 
new  sanitary  way,  and  yet  the  old-fashioned 
plumber  would  not  advance  to  meet  them,  but 
stood  entrenched  among  his  D -traps,  pan-closets, 
and  unventilated  soil-pipes.  Ic  might  be  said 
that  the  light  of  the  sanitarians  was  only  arti- 
ficial or  second-hand  light,  and  that  it  flickered 
a great  deal.  He  (the  lecturer)  admitted  that 
in  many  cases  it  was  only  borrowed  light,  and 
that  there  was  not  much  heat  in  it ; but,  inas- 
much as  the  cry  waB  always  for  “ more  light,” 
light  should  always  be  welcomed,  even  though 
it  was  but  that  of  a rushlight.  Men  should 
never  extinguish  a light,  but  try  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  it.  Some  men  were  like  oistern- 
heads, — they  held  nothing ; others  were  like 
solder-pots, — soon  filled,  and  when  they  were 
filled  no  more  could  be  put  into  them ; but,  for- 
tunately for  the  world’s  progress,  other  men 
were  like  store  cisterns,  ever  ready  to  supply 
the  thirsty  traveller  with  a oup  of  water  fresh 
from  a never-failing  spring.  It  was  not  so  much 
what  a man  did  that  made  his  life  grand,  as  how 
he  did  it.  A man  might  be  only  a poor  working 
plumber,  but  if  he  did  his  work  well  and  to  the 
best  of  his  powers  in  every  way,  he  had  lived  to 
some  advantage,  even  though  he  might  descend 
to  the  grave, 

“ Unwept,  unhonour'd,  and  unsung.” 

The  British  workman  was  not  in  general  favour 
with  the  British  public,  and  the  plumber  was 
by  no  means  an  exception,  for  everybody  had  a 
fling  at  him.  But  there  were  plumbers  and 
plumbers,  and  as  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge  of 
the  medioal  profession  by  quacks,  so  it  would 
be  equally  unfair  to  judge  of  plumbers  by 
tinkers.  The  men  who  wrote  on  their  signboards 
“Plumber,  Painter,  Glazier,  Decorator,  Gasfitter, 
Bell-hanger,  Coppersmith,  and  Tinplate- worker  ” 
were  not  likely  to  be  skilled  plumbers,  but  were 
very  likely  to  be  Jacks  of  all  trades  and  masters 
of  none.  Such  sign-boards  were  sometimes  seen 
bearing  the  additional  words  of  “ Builder,” 

“ Hot- water  Engineer,”  and  “ Undertaker.” 
Some  of  the  proprietors  of  such  boards  went 
even  further,  and  called  themselves  “ Sanitary 
Engineers,”  and,  as  a proof  of  their  right  to  the 
title,  called  in  an  engraver  to  depict  upon  their 
business  cards  such  antiquated  and  unsatis- 
factory appliances  as  pan- closets  and  D -traps. 
Suoh  cards  as  the  following  (which  was  a copy 
of  one  in  the  lecturer’s  possession,  except,  of 
oourse,  that  the  name  and  address  were  omitted), 
were  too  often  seen,  as  was  this  one,  embellished 
with  appliances  whioh  were  now  strongly  con- 
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demned  by  all  who  had  given  the  subject  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  sanitary  plumbing  any- 
thing like  adequate  attention, — 

“ X.  Y.  Z. 

Buildbr,  Plumber,  Painter, 

Glazibr,  Carpenter, 

Range  and  Stove  Maker, 

Hot-Water  Engineer, 
and 

Sanitary  Enginebr. 

Water-eloseta  Fixed  on  the  Newest  Principles, 

Writing,  Graining,  and  Marbling. 

Fountains  Erected 

It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  one  man  could 
be  a thorough  master  of  all  the  trades  enume- 
rated on  that  card.  He  knew  that  in  some 
localities  it  was  necessary  that  a man  should  be 
a “ three-branch  hand  ” (i.  e.  a plumber,  painter, 
and  glazier),  in  order  to  get  a living;  but  he 
(the  lecturer)  held  that  no  man  should  be  allowed 
to  call  himself  a plumber  unless  thoroughly 
competent ; and  he  insisted  that  no  plumber 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  out  sanitary  plumb- 
ing without  a certificate  of  competency.  Nor 
should  any  man  be  allowed  to  put  upon  his  card 
or  signboard  “ Sanitary  Engineer  ” without 
having  first  shown  his  right  to  the  title.  There 
was  no  trade  a proper  knowledge  and  practice 
of  which  were  so  important  to  the  health  of  the 
community  as  that  of  the  plumber.  Mr. 
nellyer  went  on  to  advooato  the  establishment 
of  a technical  school  for  plumbers,  open  to  both 
apprentices  and  journeymen,  where  they  might 
learn  a theoretical  knowledge  of  plumbing,  and 
of  sanitary  plumbing  in  particular,  and  where 
they  might  perfect  themselves  in  the  practical 
knowledge  of  their  oraft.  Suoh  an  institution 
should  be  endowed  with  funds  from  which  to 
offer  prizes.  If  such  a technical  school  were  to 
be  formed,  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  help  it. 
He  believed  that  the  City  guild  known  as  the 
Plumbers’  Company  was  at  last  going  to  stir 
itself  up  to  make  some  effort  to  improve  the 
technical  education  of  the  men  following  the 
craft  with  which  it  was  identified  in  name. 
Referring  to  the  trade  societies  or  unions  of  the 
plumbers,  Mr.  Hellyer  complained  that  they  did 
little  or  nothing  to  advance  the  spread  of  techni- 
cal knowledge  of  the  craft  among  their  members, 
and  stated  it  as  his  experience  that  the  beat  work- 
men in  the  trade  were  the  non-society  men.  [This 
statement  provoked  a considerable  amount  of 
hissing  from  a portion  of  the  audience,  but  the 
hisses  were  more  than  half  drowned  by  the 
applause  of  the  rest  of  the  meeting.)  After 
urging  upon  working  plumbers  to  rely  upon  them- 
selves more  than  upon  any  aid  that  could  be 
given  them  by  city  guilds  or  technical  schools, 
the  lecturer  proceeded  to  notice  some  of  the 
causes  which  had  retarded  and  were  retarding 
the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  plumber’s 
art.  Among  these  he  instanced, — first,  the  fact 
that  plumbers’  work  was  for  the  most  part  out 
of  sight,  and  that  even  when  done  well  it  was 
seldom  appreciated  like  the  work  of  tradesmen 
which  was  exposed  to  view.  Another  great 
reason  why  plumbing  work  was  too  often  not 
what  it  should  be  wa3  that  plumbers  had  so 
often  to  work  to  the  specifications  of  architects 
who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  plumbing,  and  the 
body  of  whose  specifications  was  made  to  do 
duty  for  a long  time  and  for  all  sorts  of  houses. 
Another  cause  for  the  slow  progress  made  was 
that  many  of  the  small  jobbing  builders  were 
by  trade  carpenters  or  masons,  and  paid  little 
attention  to  their  plumbing  work,  which  was 
often  done  by  men  who  had  no  right  to  the  name 
of  plumber.  A fourth  reason  for  defective 
plumbing  work,  was  that  many  young  men  ap- 
prenticed to  the  trade  had  no  opportunity  of 
learning  it  in  many  “ three-branch  ” shops, 
where  painting  and  glazing  were  the  staple 
trades.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  referred  to 
the  interest  which  had  of  late  years  been  mani- 
fested on  the  subject,  and  after  mentioning  the 
discussions  on  sanitary  matters  which  had 
lately  taken  place  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  observed  that  if  architects  as 
a body  would  take  up  this  subject  and  insist 
upon  really  sanitary  plumbing  work  in  all  their 
buildings,  a marked  advance  would  soon  be 
made  in  the  progress  of  the  plumber’s  art  and 
in  the  health  of  the  community  at  large. 

The  avidity  with  which  the  offer  in  our 
columns  of  tickets  to  admit  to  this  course  was 
taken  up  may  bo  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  tickets  sent  to  u3,  more  than 
150,  have  been  applied  for  and  distributed. 
Some  of  the  letters  received  did  great  credit  to 


the  writers  and  showed  that  they  had  not  been 
readers  of  the  Builder  for  nothing. 

We  may  add,  that  as  a large  number  of 
persons  were  unable  to  obtain  admission  to  this 
lecture,  and  as  it  is  anticipated  that  succeeding 
lectures  will  be  equally  crowded,  the  National 
Health  Society  is  endeavouring  to  arrange  for  a 
repetition  of  the  lectures. 

The  next  lecture  will  be  given  on  Wednesday, 
June  1,  when  Mr.  Hellyer  will  treat  of  “ Joints 
and  Pipe-bending.” 


THE  NEW  CATHEDRAL  AT  TRURO. 

A meeting  was  held  at  Truro  on  the  10th 
instant,  at  which  the  Bishop  presided.  Mr. 
Pearson,  R.A.,  was  present,  and  read  his  report 
as  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  most  desirable 
stones  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
building.  The  result  of  the  information  he  had 
obtained  had,  he  regretted  to  say,  satisfied  him 
that  there  were  no  stones  in  Cornwall  or  near  it 
that  could,  with  the  means  at  his  command,  be 
used  either  externally  or  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  first  reason  for  this  was  on  account  of  their 
hardness,  and  secondly,  because,  except  in  the 
case  of  granite,  no  large  blooks  could  be  obtained, 
and  even  those  blocks  that  could  be  prooured 
could  not  be  depended  upon,  in  consequenoe  of 
the  rents  which  ran  in  every  direction  through 
them,  and  whioh,  after  many  days  of  labour, 
might  cause  the  stone  to  separate  and  become 
useless  in  the  hands  of  the  mason.  The  stones 
also  came  out  of  the  quarries  in  very  irregular 
shapes,  and  muoh  labour  would  be  lost  in  re- 
ducing the  ungainly  masses.  The  elvans  gene- 
rally spoken  of  were  wild-duck,  Pentewan,  and 
Newham.  Wild-duck  was  a good-looking  stone  ; 
but  there  was  no  likelihood  of  getting  it  in  large 
blocks  or  sufficient  quantities,  and  the  same 
objections  applied  in  an  even  greater  degree  to 
Pentewan  stone.  Newham  was  a particularly 
nioe  stone,  but  the  quarries  appeared  to  be 
nearly  worked  out.  Seveock  stone  had  also  been 
suggested;  but  this  was  difficult  to  obtain  in 
large  quantities,  and  was  hard  and  unyielding, 
and  covered  with  black  spots.  Mabe  granite 
was  well  adapted  for  engineering  work  or  in 
works  where  plain  square  blocks  were  required  ; 
but  even  in  such  plain  works  the  cost  was  from 
two  to  threetimesthatof  theDoulting  stone.  The 
St.  Stephen’s  granite  was  a soft  stone,  and  liable 
to  decay,  and  therefore  unsuitable  for  the  cathe- 
dral. Mr.  Pearson  having  s'ated  at  length  these 
objections  to  local  stones,  went  on  to  describe 
the  various  other  Btones  used  for  such  works, 
dwelling  particularly  on  the  Bath  stone.  There 
were  various  sorts  of  Bath  stone,  and  great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained.  Providing  this  were  done, 
the  stone  was  well  adapted  for  resisting  the  dis- 
integrating agencies  of  the  weather,  was  not 
costly,  and  was  easily  worked.  Having  carefully 
gone  into  the  cost  of  the  various  stones  he  made 
the  following  estimates: — Bath  stone,  inside 
and  outside,  34,8562. ; Bath  stone  outside  and 
Doulting  stone  inside,  35,3502. ; Doulting  stone 
inside  and  outside,  36,3501. ; Hamhill  outside 
and  Bath  stone  inside,  37,537Z. ; Hamhill 
outside  and  inside,  39,5872.;  YVild-duck,  out- 
side (assuming  it  could  be  got),  and  Bath 
stone  inside,  41,3062. ; Wild-duck  outside  and 
inside,  49,6052. ; Pentewan  stone  about  the  same 
cost  as  YVild-duck,  if  it  could  be  procured  ; New- 
ham outBide  and  Bath  inside,  41,4562. ; Newham 
outside  and  inside,  49,948Z.  ; St.  Stephen’s 
granite  outside  and  Bath  stone  inside,  42.6562. ; 
St.  Stephen’s  granite  outside  and  inside, 
52,7322.;  if  St.  Mabe  granite  were  used,  and 
assuming  it  to  be  only  as  hard  again  as  St. 
Stephen’s,  20,0002.  would  have  to  be  added  to 
the  cost  of  St.  Stephen’s  stone. 

It  was  decided  to  let  the  final  selection  of  the 
stone  to  be  U3ed  stand  over  for  a fortnight.  A 
strong  feeling  existed  in  some  present  that  the 
retention  of  the  ancient  south-east  fa£ade  of 
the  old  church  and  its  incorporation  into  the 
new  cathedral  was  not  essentially  necessary, 
nor,  indeed,  in  any  way  desirable.  Mr.  Pearson, 
however,  pleaded  hard  for  its  preservation.  The 
general  works  to  the  foundations,  &c.,  are 
actively  progressing,  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
James  Bubb,  the  managing  clerk  of  works,  and 
Mr.  Dan.  Delafield,  his  foreman. 

A Truro  woman  and  her  child  fell  into  the 
river  a few  days  ago.  Mr.  Bubb  and  a mason 
in  his  employ  on  the  cathedral,  named  Budge, 
were  instrumental  in  saving  their  lives.  They 
have  been  publicly  thanked  for  their  gallant 
oonduct. 


RHINE  BRIDGE,  AT  MAYENCE. 

The  Government  of  Hesse  having  determined 
that  a permanent  bridge  should  bs  built  over 
the  Rhine,  to  connect  Mayence  with  Castel, 
designs  were  invited  to  be  Bent  in  for  the  execution 
of  this  project.  The  first  premium  wa3  8,000 
marks,  and  an  additional  sum  of  8,000  marks  to 
be  divided  between  the  next  two  best  designs. 
The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  bridge  is 
3,600,000  marks,  or  180,0002.  The  number  of 
designs  sent  in  was  thirty-eight,  and,  for  the 
past  fortnight,  these  have  been  on  view  in 
Mayence.  The  first  premium  is  taken  by  the 
design  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Lauter,  Bifinger,  & 
Thiersch.  It  has  been  decided  to  commence  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  this  summer,  and  the 
execution  of  it  has  been  entrusted  to  the  gentle, 
men  just  named.  The  judges  remark  that  the 
plans  and  drawings  of  the  firm  in  question  are 
executed  in  suoh  a manner  that  the  work  of 
building  the  bridge  can  be  commenced  at  once, 
and  carried  out  by  their  sole  help  without  any 
additional  detailed  designs. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  THE  SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION. 

A certificate  and  a large  bronze  medal  have 
been  presented  by  the  Sydney  International 
Exhibition  for  “ Architectural  Designs, — highly 
commended  ” to  Mr.  Chas.  Forster  Hayward, 
F.S.A.,  architect. 

The  Commissioners  have  given  a first  award 
for  “ first  degree  of  merit,”  with  two  diplomas 
and  medal,  to  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  architect,  for 
his  four  architectural  drawings  sent  to  the  Sydney 
Exhibition.  One  of  the  diplomas  was  specially 
for  his  drawing  of  the  “ Interior  of  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Peter’s  Orphanage,  Isle  of  Thanet,”  built 
for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Mrs.  Tait. 

The  Commissioners  have  given  a “ third 
award  ” “ based  upon  inherent  and  comparative 
merit,”  with  their  diploma  and  medal,  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Goodman,  architect,  for  his  picture  of 
the  ancient  porch  of  the  parish  church  of 
South  Benfleet. 

Mr.  I’ Anson  and  others  have  also  received 
medals,  but  no  complete  list  has  reached  us. 


THE  BRICK  AND  TILE  YVORKS  AT 
PLUCKLEY. 

Tiie  Tylers  and  Bricklayers’  Company  (incor- 
porated by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1568)  have  visited 
the  works  of  the  Kent  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
at  Plnckley,  near  Ashford,  Kent,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  Edwin  Hughes, — himself  a livery, 
man  of  the  Tylers  and  Bricklayers’  Company, — 
chairman  of  the  Kent  Brick  and  Tile  Company. 
The  works  cover  an  area  of  twenty-three  acres, 
with  the  option  of  the  company  having  fifty 
acres  more.  The  clay  is  of  a rich  character  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required,  and  is 
found  to  be  as  equal  in  quality  at  a boring  of 
60  ft.  as  that  near  the  surface.  The  machinery 
is  driven  by  a steam-engine  of  thirty-five  nominal 
horse-power,  having  a 3-ft.  stroke,  and  a fly- 
wheel 14  ft.  in  diameter.  The  first  point  in- 
spected was  that  part  of  the  field  from  which 
the  clay  is  now  being  dug.  It  measures  about 
one  acre  and  a half,  and  is  already  nearly  40  ft. 
deep,  although  the  company  had  not  been  in 
working  more  than  about  four  years.  In  the 
machine-house  were  two  machines,  one  of 
Murray’s,  for  making  bricks  of  a plastic  cha- 
racter, and  three  others,  Bradley  & Craven’s, 
which  make  bricks  on  what  is  known  as 
the  semi-dry  process.  The  plastic  clay  i3 
found  more  on  the  surface,  while  that  for 
the  semi-dry  brick  is  obtained  from  a lower 
layer.  In  making  the  plastic  brick  the  clay 
is  passed  through  a crushing-machine  and 
a mixing-pan  into  a pug-mill,  and  there  it  is 
pressed  and  sent  out  a continuous  stream  of 
clay  on  to  the  delivering-table,  where  by  a 
simple  process  the  bricks  are  cut  by  wires,  their 
shape  being  mathematically  accurate  and  with- 
out  the  slightest  tear  or  raggedness.  The 
material  for  the  semi-dry  bricks  was  placed  in  a 
hopper  which  feeds  a grinding-mill  with  a 
revolving-pan  and  perforated  bottom.  YVhen 
sufficiently  ground  the  clay  passes  through  a 
receiver,  and  then  into  a pressing-machine,  and 
finally  into  a second  mould-box,  where  the  Bhape 
of  the  brick  is  completed.  The  machine  for  the 
plastic  bricks  is  capable  of  turning  out  25,000 
per  day,  while  the  others  produce  about  150,000 
a week.  The  principal  kiln  in  use  is  built  in 
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accordance  with  the  invention  of  Mr.  Hoffman, 
of  Berlin.  It  is  elliptical  in  shape,  having  out- 
1 side  doors  to  each  of  the  fourteen  chambers, 
through  which  the  bricks  are  wheeled  in  and 
out.  The  fuel,  finely-sifted  ooal,  is  let  in  through 
apertures  in  the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  is  kept 
a covered  up  with  close-fitting  iron  caps.  The 
'I  bricks  are  so  packed  that  the  fuel  passes  freely 
ii  among  them.  By  means  of  dampers,  the  men 
■i  are  able  to  keep  a certain  number  of  bricks 
•i  always  burning,  a new  stack  being  begun  in 
a front  while  those  cooled  are  removed  from  be- 
I hind.  The  great  feature  of  the  works  is  the 
) production  of  blue  bricks,  the  like  of  which  is 
not  to  be  found  manufactured  nearer  to  London 
than  Warwickshire. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Selwyn  is  about  to  build  a new 
church  for  the  accommodation  of  the  colony, 
. for  which  Sir  Edward  Daring  has  given  the  land, 
and  the  brick  company  will  supply  the  materials 
at  cost  price. 


DURHAM  CITY. 

New  buildings  are  about  to  be  ereoted  at 
'I  No.  3,  Sadler-street,  from  designs  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
j Gradon, architect,  for  Mr.  John  Shields.  The 
j buildings  are  intended  for  a draper  and  silk 
mercer’s  premises,  and  consist  of  a Bhop  on 
the  ground-floor,  80  ft.  long,  by  an  average 
width  of  20  ft. ; uuderneath  this  shop  is  to  be  a 
large  furnishing  room,  48  ft.  by  17  ft.,  with 
access  by  staircase  from  shop  above  j and  over 
the  shop,  approached  by  another  staircase  from 
same,  is  to  be  a large  showroom,  37  ft.  by  20  ft., 
and  two  fitting-on  rooms  for  the  dressmaking 
and  mantlemaking  departments  ; the  two  floors 
above  are  to  be  occupied  by  rooms  connected 
with  the  same  department,  and  warerooms,  &c. 
The  chief  rooms  are  to  be  heated  with  a hot- 
water  apparatus,  for  which  provision  is  made  in 
tbe  cellars.  The  front  to  Sadler-street  is 
designed  in  the  Queen  Anne  style.  Sadler- 
street,  though  one  of  the  main  streets  in  the 
city,  is  only  21  ft.  wide ; and  the  Corporation, 
in  spite  of  their  long-talked-of  street  improve- 
ment schemes,  rather  than  avail  themselves  of 
such  an  opportunity  of  widening  the  thorough- 
fare, are  not  prepared  to  give  any  compensation 
for  setting  the  new  premises  back,  and  con- 
sequently they  will  be  built  to  the  old  street 
line. 

The  contract  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Geo. 
Gradon  & Son  for  the  sum  of  2,2857.  The 
taking  down  of  the  present  premises  is  now  in 
progress. 

VALUE  OF  FREEHOLD  PROPERTY  IN 
FLEET-STREET  AND  HATTON  GARDEN. 

On  Tuesday,  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson, 
Farmer,  & Co.,  offered  for  sale  at  the  Auction 
Mart  several  freehold  houses,  shops,  and  business 
premises  in  Fleet-street  and  Hatton-garden, 
principally  let  on  old  leases,  with  early  rever- 
sions. No.  186,  Fleet-street,  adjoining  St.  Dun- 
stau’s  Church,  and  near  the  new  Law  Courts 
let  on  lease  expiring  at  Midsummer,  1882,  at  a 
rent  of  1307.  per  annum,  but  estimated  to  bo 
worth  3007.  per  annum,  was  sold  for  5,8507. 
No.  84,  Hatton-garden,  occupying  an  area  of 
2,230  superficial  feet,  and  let  on  lease  expiring 
in  1882,  at  the  low  rent  of  657.  per  annum,  but 
estimated  to  be  of  the  rental  value  of  2007.  per 
annum,  was  sold  for  4,7007.  Four  houses  in 
Cross-street,  Hatton-garden,  let  on  leases  expir- 
ing in  1890,  at  rents  now  amounting  to  2237. 11s. 
4d.,  but  of  the  estimated  annual  value  of  2757., 
were  sold  for  an  aggregate  sum  of  5,780/.,  the 
total  proceeds  of  the  entire  sale  being  15,7307. 


THE  BUILDER. 


occupied  by  roads,  &o.  The  road  and  sewer  are 
included  in  the  purchase,  and  a free  conveyance 
is  given  to  all  those  buyers  who  are  satisfied  to 
accept  the  title  without  inquiry.  The  value 
of  the  houses  to  be  built  is  stipulated  to  be  not 
less  than  3507.  each. 


THE  HANOVER  GALLERY  IN  THE 
AUCTION  MART. 

The  leasehold  corner  premises  47,  New  Bond- 
street,  and  60,  Maddox-street,  comprising  two 
modern  shops,  four  upper  floors,  and  basement, 
including  several  sets  of  residential  chambers, 
and  also  the  Hanover  Gallery,  were  offered  for 
sale  at  the  Auction  Mart  on  Tuesday,  by  Messrs. 
Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co.  The  supposed  gross 
rental  value  of  the  property  was  stated  to  be 
2,2207.  pejr  annum,  the  net  profit  rental  being 
1,3947.  15s.  per  annum,  after  payment  of  the 
ground  rent  of  5457.,  rates  and  taxes  2007.,  and 
housekeeper  for  chambers  807.  The  Hanover 
Gallery  is  92  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  wide.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  gallery  is  held  under  a lease, 
which  would  expire  in  1889,  but  that  there  is 
an  agreement  to  surrender  this  lease,  and  to 
accept  a new  lease  for  forty  and  three  quarter 
years  from  Christmas,  1879,  at  a ground-rent  of 
3007.  per  annum.  It  was  further  stated  that 
there  was  an  offer  to  take  a lease  of  this  portion 
of  the  property  for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty- 
one  years,  at  a rental  of  1,225  per  annum!.  The 
highest  offer  made  for  the  property  was  13,5007., 
on  which  the  auctioneers  announced  that 
20,0007.  was  the  reserve,  and  at  that  sum  the 
property  was  withdrawn. 


FREEHOLD  LAND,  WALHAM-GREEN. 

Another  breaking  up  of  small  estates  into 
smaller  ones  took  plaoe  under  the  hammer 
of  Mr.  Richard  Collier,  at  the  King’s  Head, 
Walham-green,  on  Thursday  in  last  week.  The 
land,  which  formed  part  of  the  whilom  re- 
sidence of  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Smith,  turns  out  of 
the  North  End  High-road,  and  is  about  three 
minutes’  walk  from  the  Walham-green  Station 
of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway. 

A 40-ft.  road,  which  will  be  for  the  present  at 
least  a cul-de-sac,  454  ft.  long,  is  in  course  of 
formation  through  the  property.  The  frontages 
are  17  ft.,  with  bur.  two  exceptions,  varying  in 
depth  from  38ft.  to  64  ft.,  and  taking  an  average, 
the  price  given  for  a plot,  17  ft.  by  49  ft.,  was 


ALLEGED  MISREPRESENTATION  AS  TO 
DRAINAGE. 

KINNAIBD  V.  SMITH. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  (which  came  before 
Mr.  Justice  Kay,  sitting  in  the  Chancery  Divi- 
sion of  the  High  Court  of  Justice),  who  was  an 
artist,  had  agreed  to  take  a lease  of  a house  at 
Holloway,  from  the  defendant,  Thomas  Smith. 

At  Ihe  time  of  entering  into  the  agreement  he  made 
inquiries  of  the  defendant  as  to  the  drainage  of  the  house 
and  the  defendant  assured  him  that  the  drains  were  in 
excellent  order,  and  that  the  drainage  of  his  house  was  a 
thing  he  prided  himself  upon.  After  the  plaintiff  had 
taken  possession  he  found  that  very  offensive  smells  arose 
from  the  basement,  and  he  discovered  that  these  smells 
were  caused  by  a defect  in  the  drains.  While  he  res  ded 
there  his  w.fe  was  taken  ill,  and  wh-n  a medical  man  was 
called  in  he  said  the  illness  arose  from  blood  poisoning 
caused  by  sewer  gas,  and  advised  him  to  leave  the  house 
Ihe  plaintiff  himself  had  suffered  illness  from  the  same 
cause.  The  action  was  bronght  to  rescind  the  contract 
and  tor  damages  caused  by  the  plaintiff's  removal  of  his 
furniture  and  the  expenses  he  had  been  put  to. 

The  case  was  several  days  before  the  Court^  and  many 
witnesses  gave  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  drains 

His  lordship  was  of  opinion  there  was  undoubted  evi- 
dence that  the  defendant  had  assured  the  plaintiff  that 
the  drains  of  the  house  were  in  perfectly  good  condition 
The  only  question  upon  that  branch  of  the  case  was 
whether  the  defendant  knew  at  the  time  he  made  the 
statement  that  the  representation  was  not  correct  - but 
in  his  lordship’s  opimoo,  it  was  his  duty  to  know’.  He 
was  the  builder  of  the  house,  and  he  had  superintended 
the  erection  of  the  house  and  the  construction  of  the 
drains,  and  ho  was  answerable  for  the  assurance  he  had 
given  to  the  plaintiff  that  the  drains  were  in  good  order 
before  ne  let  the  house  to  the  plaintiff.  TheD  as  to  the 
question  what  was  really  the  sta'e  of  the  drains  a great 
number  of  witnesses  h <d  been  examined  on  each  side,  and 
the  evidence  was  in  some  parts  very  cont-adictory  ■ but 
the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  received  strong  corro- 
boration from  the  statement  of  the  medical  gentleman  who 
was  called  in  to  attend  Mrs.  Kinnaird  and  also  Mr  Kin- 
naird.  That  witness  said  that  both  of  them  were  suffering 
from  blood-poisoning,  caused  by  an  escape  of  sewer-gas 
and  he  described  what  he  saw  in  the  basement  of  the 
house  as  being  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  illness, 
and  so  bad  did  he  consider  it  that  he  advised  the  plaintiff 
to  quit  the  house  immediately.  This  was  the  evidence  of 
an  uninterested  person,  and  it  was  suffi  dentin  his  mind 
to  confirm  the  plaintiff's  witnesses,  and  a decree  must  be 
made  for  a rescission  of  the  contract  and  for  damages  to  be 
paid  to  the  plaintiff,  the  amount  of  which  must  be  fixed  by 
the  chief  clerk  if  the  parties  could  not  agree  upon  the 
amount. 
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THE  NEW  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM. 

^6*'t0r  which  appeared  in  your  issue 
of  the  7th  inst.,  under  this  head,  scarcely  seems 
worth  an  answer.  My  point  was  simply 
whether  the  style  of  architecture,  and  the 
material  selected,  are  the  best  that  might 
have  been  ohosen  for  the  purposes  of  a Natural 
History  Museum.  It  is  a new  idea  that  people 
visiting  our  national  collections,  or  any  other 
collections,  go  for  an  architectural  treat.  In 
the  case  of  the  National  Gallery,  for  instance, 
the  grandest  architecture  and  most  superb 
colouring  would  be  out  of  place  if  they  detracted 
from  the  pictures.  A building  worthy  the  nation 
and  the  age  was  of  course  required,  and  must, 
under  almost  any  circumstances,  have  been 
secured  at  the  outlay,  and  on  such  a site,  but 
the  building  should  have  been  designed,  at  least 
in  its  interior,  to  set  off  to  the  very  best  advan- 
tage, and  thus  to  euhance  the  value  and  interest 
of,  the  nation’s  collection  of  natural  history. 

I presume  that  no  person  can  consider  that 
walls  of  mottled  fawn  and  dun-colour,  with 
moulded  natural  history  objects  in  high  relief, 
are  the  best  surroundings  for  a collection  of 
skeletons  and  bones  of  generally  the  same  tones 
of  colour  as  the  walls.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  the  fawn  and  dun-colour  Bkins  of  the 
mammalia  will  stand  out  effectively  when  they 
are  placed  in  position.  The  only  natural  history 
series  that  can  possibly  show  to  advantage  are 
the  birds,  especially  those  of  dark  greenish  or 
bluish  plumage.  I should  like  to  see  the  walls 
tinted  to  whatever  colours  are  required  to  render 
the  collections  most  distinct  and  impressive, 
but  architectural  sentiment  will  doubtless  pre- 
vent this  being  carried  out.  Having  ex- 
pressed my  opinion,  which  is  shared  ia  by 
several  men  of  scienoe,  artists,  and  even  archi- 
tects, with  whom  I have  conversed,  and  been 
honoured  by  its  publication  in  the  Builder,  I do 
not  intend  to  be  drawn  into  any  further  discus- 
sion, even  by  letters  with  inverted  commas,  Sirs, 
and  a generally  discourteous  tone. 

A Naturalist. 


ST.  DOMINIC’S  PRIORY  CHURCH. 

Sib -As  a contributor,  aud  (pace  Mr.  “ Sacristan  ”) 
an  intending  contributor  to  St.  Dominic's  Priorv  Church 
Haveratock  Hill,  I think  I have  some  right  to  ask,  Who  is 
the  anonymous  libeller  of  our  architect,  Mr.  Buckler,  and 
his  work?  Whilst  couiined  to  the  Sacristy,  no  one  o 
course,  is  any  the  wis-r  ; but  when  his  vapourings  are 
admitted  into  the  Builder,  they  become  matters  of  possible 
importance.  * 

Has  this  person,  assisted  by  his  experienced  builder, 
really  trespassed  into  our  church,  and  there  taken  his 
surreptitious,  aud  consequently  hasty  and  unreliable 
measurements;  or  have  h's  wanderings  been  only  under 
the  lnlluence,  by  which  he  recommends  his  readers  to 
follow  his  steps,  of  moonshine  ? Is  he,  as  one  may  judge 
from  his  mouthing  or  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Dominic,  some 
half-iledged  convert,  trying  to  run  alone  before  he  has  cast 
his  swaddling  clothes,  trading,  perhaps,  on  the  inheritance 
ot  a sometime  eminent  name  : or  is  he  one  who  halting 
°Pinir.’.!r  neTer  cuuk'ht  the  Catholic  spirit 
ot  Leo  XIII  nor  lost  the  malignant  one  of  John  Calvin  ? 
Trot  him  out,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  please,  and  let  us  know 
who  he  really  is,  before  Mr.  Buckler  condescends  “a-  a 
gentleman,”  to  notice  this  nameless  scribbler,  and  reply 
to  some  letter  confessedly  anonymous  again,  said  to  have 

been  addressed  to  him  by  the  same  wiiter. 

69,  P.rk-road,  Haveratock  Hill,  * I'Cyntr.. 

lo  tal«  op  the  cudgels  for 
ir  Father  Prior ; but  he,  a,  a man  of  educatioo,  know, 
whea  h.  write.  ot  alleged  fact.,”  r.iter  tb.n  of  " facts 
alleged  (which  no  on.  betier  ib.n  your  corre.pondent 
knowa  to  be  no  faett  at  all).  Before  giviag  fo,,„,  ?n 
Eogh.b  grammar,  lot  Mr.  “Saoriataa"  get  ioetrueted 
himaelf  in  leaaona  of  ao-cal'ed  English  truthfulneae  fair 
play,  and  courage.  ’ 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Sir,— I should  not  have  troubled  yon  with  this  commu- 
nication, but  I hoped  there  was  in  England  some  public 
artistic  body  who  would  hare  suggested  placing  a monu- 
ment to  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconstield  in  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  viz.,  the  Honses  of  Parliament,  and  thus  aavine 
the  present  overcrowded  Abbev  from  being  farther 
disfigured  by  having  more  glaring  white  marble  effigies 
crowded  within  its  walls.  Not  that  I should  think 
any  rne,  either  Conservative  or  Liberal,  would  wish  to 
deprive  the  late  Earl  of  Beaeonsfield  of  a statue  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  but  that  one  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
would  not  only  be  more  appropriate,  bat  would  prevent 
the  further  disfiguring  of  our  grand  Abbey,  the  care  of 
which,  I am  afraid,  rests  too  much  with  ecclesiastics. 
- . - -j  — . Nothing  will  be  done  artistically  by  a nation  which  hauds 

1207.  The  total  amount  realised  was  6,7707.,  equal  I °JeJ  ,ta  Krett,test  architectural  monuments  (as  in  the  ease 
to  about  4,7007.  to  the  acre,  including  the  land*  with  M 8 Abbey)  t0  8 100  confideut  amateur  to  play 

” ^ Music. 


• R,— Allow  me  to  state  that  my  survey  was  made  offi- 

ciaHy  under  an  ordinary  requisition  from  the  Metropolitan 
Bo.rd  of  Work-,  reanlting  from  an  information  given  to 
tbo  chief  surveyor  ot  lb.  Vestry  of  St.  Pancr.e,  and  by 
him  duly  communicated  to  mo.  1 

The  source  of  the  iuformaiion  I do  not  know. 

Fbkdbbick  WALLurr,' 

District  Surveyor  for  West  St.  Pancras. 


SANITARY  APPLIANCES. 

Sib,— Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Boyd,  in  a communi- 
cation (page  5d1)  invites  discussion  by  referring  to  several 
points  on  which  groat  diff-rcnee  of  opinion  exists 
1.  There  is  to  be  a fresh-air  chamber  in  the  "sub- 
basement  in  which  the  air  is  to  be  “filtered”  and 
“washed.” 

I venture  to  submit  that  tha  nearer  the  ground  the  greater 
the  impurity  of  the  air ; also  that  there  is  always  an  access 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  confined  spaces  suoti  as  streets  - 
therefore  all  supplies  of  fresh  air  should  be  drawn  from 
high  towers,  or,  at  least,  from  the  highest  point  of  build- 
ings, in  order  to  avoid  the  cloud  of  impurities  hanging  over 
London,  Mr.  Galton,  F.KS,  states  that  at  a height  of 
200  ft  the  air  is  comparatively  pure,  and  at  600  ft  quite 
■ Filtration  and  washing  (if  air  can  be  washed?)  will 
doubtedlv  remove  all  particles  held  ia  mechanical  sus- 
pension. But  how  can  these  processes  get  rid  of  the  buI 
phuroua  acid,  ammenia,  and  other  impurities  ? And  how 
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is  it  proposed  to  introduce  the  necessary  quantity  of 
ozone  ? 

“7.  Facility  for  the  personal  examination  of  "every 
foot  of  ho  use- drain"  usually  buried  beneath  the  basement 
floor." 

If  any  hou«e-drain  is  properly  laid  and  constructed  at 
the  first,  it  is  self-cleansing,  and  therefore  it  is  nnnccssary 
to  expose  to  view  every  foot  of  the  length;  one  manhole  at 
each  end,  ana  also  at  double  junctions,  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  keep  any  system  of  house  sewerage  clean  and 
satisfactory. 

Although  it  is  advisable  always  to  provide  means  of  ex- 
tracting the  vitiated  air  near  the  ceiling,  yet  it  is,  I 
believe,  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  to  be  applied  alike  in 
every  case.  The  ventilation  of  any  room  ought  to  be  just 
as  much  a matter  of  study  as  the  decoration  and  construc- 
tion of  its  walls.  A.  Habland. 


Ieohs. 

“ The  Churches  of  the  Nene  Valley,  North- 
amptonshire,” by  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  and 
J.  Johnson  and  A.  H.  Kersey  (Batsford),  has 
been  published,  and  will  receive  from  us  in  due 

course  the  attention  it  well  deserves. 

“ Academy  Notes,  1881,”  and  “ Grosvenor  Notes, 
1881,”  both  edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn, 
and  published  by  Chatto  & Windus,  Picoadilly, 
are  now  before  us,  and  [will  doubtless  receive 
the  same  wide  welcome  as  heretofore.  The 
illustrations,  although,  as  the  editor  says,  not 
intended  as  works  of  art,  show  a considerable 
improvement  even  in  that  direction  over  the 

earlier  issues. “ The  Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  the  Paris  Salon,  1881,”  edited  by  F.  G. 
Dumas,  is  also  published  in  London  (Hamilton, 
Adams,  & Co.),  and  is  cheap  at  4s. 


StisttUaoea, 

Colour  Blindness.  — The  fifth  course  of 
Cantor  Lectures  at  the  Society  of  Arts  will  be 
on  “Colour  Blinduess  and  its  Influence  upon 
Various  Industries,”  by  R.  Brudenell  Carter, 
F.R.C.S.  Tne  first  leoture,  delivered  Monday, 
May  16,  treated  of  the  nature  of  colour  vision 
generally  ; solar  light,  its  composition  ; the  pris- 
matic spectrum  ; invisibility  of  certain  elements 
of  the  spectrum  to  the  colour-blind  ; appearance 
of  the  combinations  of  the  remaining  elements; 
varieties  and  definitions  of  the  resulting  colour 
blindness.  The  second  lecture,  May  23,  will 
speak  of  mistakes  of  the  colour-blind  in  daily 
life;  their  methods  of  endeavouring  to  counter- 
act the  consequences  of  their  defect ; modes  of 
testing  for  colour  blindness;  sources  of  error  in 
testing ; the  actual  prevalence  of  the  affection 
in  this  aud  other  countries,  and  in  different 
classes  of  the  population.  The  third  lecture, 
May  30,  will  be  on  industries  chiefly  affected  by 
oolour-blindnesB, — engine-drivers,  pilots,  artists, 
letter-Boiters,  drapers,  painters,  &o. ; recent 
legislation  affecting  colour  blindness  in  America, 
and  urgent  need  for  it  in  this  country. 

Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute. — A 
meeting  of  this  society  took  place  ou  Monday, 
when  a paper  on  “The  Rainfall  and  Climate  of 
India  ” was  read  by  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  F.R.S. 
He  reviewed  the  causes  and  effects  of  those 
climatic  ohanges  which  obtain  in  that  country 
at  the  present  time,  and  many  of  which  once 
operated  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  not  to  men- 
tion  England  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
threw  light  on  questions  involving  the  denudation 
theory,  the  variation  of  river  deposits,  and  other 
matters  affecting  the  uniformatarian  theory  of 
geology.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  spoke  at  some 
length  in  regard  to  the  climate  of  India,  and 
showed  that,  if  what  science  had  taught  us  in 
regard  to  the  effects  of  cultivation,  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  forests,  drainage,  &c.,  were  carefully 
attended  to  by  the  powers  that  be,  the  import- 
ance of  the  results  could  not  be  estimated,  as 
they  involved  the  health  and  prosperity  of  that 
great  country. 

The  Manufacture  of  Glass  for  Decorative 
Purposes. — A paper  under  this  title  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Powell,  B A.,  was  read  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  the  11th  inst.,  Col.  Donnelly,  R.E.,  in 
the  chair.  The  subject  was  divided  into  three 
parts: — 1.  The  dveiopment  for  decorative  pur- 
poses of  the  natural  properties  of  glass  ; 2.  The 
production  of  deoorative  forms,  or  decorative 
material,  by  the  manipulation  of  glass  in  a 
plastic  or  viscons  condition ; 3.  The  treatment 
of  the  surface  of  glass  with  a view  to  supple- 
ment the  effects  due  to  its  form  or  its  nature. 

The  AngTo-Bilbao  Steel  Ore  Company. 
Such  of  our  readers  as  are  seeking  investments 
may  as  well  peruse  the  prospectus  of  this  com- 
pany, which  appears  in  our  advertisement 
oolumns. 


The  Tay  Bridge. — A Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  been  sitting  during 
the  last  few  days  on  the  Bill  promoted  by  the 
North  British  Railway  Company  for  the  con- 
struction of  a new  railway  bridge  over  the  Tay, 
and  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  has  been  declared  to 
be  proved.  The  proposed  structure,  which  is 
for  a double  line  of  rails,  is  designed  by  Mr. 
Barlow,  C.E.,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
670.000Z.,  as  against  the  350,000i.  which  was 
spent  on  the  single-line  bridge  destroyed  in 
December,  1879.  It  will  be  raised  on  entirely 
new  foundations,  and  the  committee  have  stipu- 
lated that  every  caisson  in  the  piers  Bhall  be 
properly  adjusted  to  bear  at  least  33  per  cent, 
above  the  maximum  weight  to  which  it  can  be 
subjected.  The  height  has  been  reduced  11  ft. 
below  that  of  the  old  structure,  thus  giving  a 
waterway  for  ships  passing  to  Perth  and  New- 
burgh of  77  ft.,  instead  of  88  ft. 

Electric  Light  on  the  Continent. — During 
Holy  Week  the  Colosseum  was  lighted  by  the 
eleotric  light.  The  effect  is  said  to  have  been 
grand  in  the  extreme,  the  details  of  this  splendid 

ruin  being  well  defined. The  Municipal 

Council  of  Vienna  have  adopted  the  suggestion 
of  their  engineer,  Herr  Franz  Haberkorn,  that 
the  theatres  of  that  city  should  be  illuminated 
by  means  of  the  electric  light. — The  Electrician. 

Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell  lias  written  a work, 
entitled  “ Charitable  and  Parochial  Establish- 
ments,” which  will  shortly  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Batsford,  52,  High  Holborn,  London. 
The  book  will  be  illustrated  by  numerous 
lithographic  plans  and  views  of  public  schools, 
hospitals,  workhouse  buildiogs,  <Xsc. 

Conversazioni. — The  Council  of  the  Sooiety 
of  British  Artists  held  a conversazione  at 
their  galleries  in  Suffolk-street  on  Thursday 

eveniog  last. The  Council  of  the  British 

Archaeological  Association  have  arranged  to  hold 
a conversazione  in  the  same  galleries  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  the  22nd  of  June. 

Tlie  Builders’  Accident  Insurance. — As 
will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement  which  appears 
on  our  back  page,  the  directors  are  now  ready 
to  receive  proposals  for  insurance,  and  will  be 
prepared  to  grant  policies  on  and  after  the  1st 
of  June. 

An  Oak  Lectern,  handsomely  carved,  with 
brass  railings,  has  been  recently  placed  in 
Worcester  Cathedral,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Dean.  The  work  is  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis. 

Ventilation. — Messrs.  Rob’.  Boyle  & Son  are 
at  present  applying  their  complete  system  of 
ventilation  and  air-pump  ventilators  to  Knowsley 
Hill,  Lord  Derby’s  seat  in  Lancashire. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — An 
election  of  pensioners  will  take  place  on  Thurs- 
day next,  the  26th  inst.,  from  12  to  3 o’ dock, 
at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s. 


TENDERS 

For  erecting  house  and  stables  at  Woodfnrd,  for  Mr.  J. 
Skinner.  Messrs.  Ingrain  A Holland,  architects.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  Walter  Barnett:  — 

North  Bros £ 1,090  0 0 

Vigor  1,985  0 0 

Wood  Bros 1,980  0 0 

8poncer  A Co 1.883  0 0 

Palmer  & Son  1,850  0 0 

Kerry  1,7:»0  0 0 

Body  1,684  0 0 


For  work  oi 
Clapkam : — 

W.  Stubbs.. 

J.  Neal  .... 
W.  Harris 

K.  Mayo .. 

J.  Mears .. 


the  Kenyon  House  Estate,  Bedford-road, 
Sewers,  Gulleys,  and  Hoads. 


£1,515 

1,430 

1,395 

1,19) 

1,030 


Drains  from  Sewers  to  Forecourts  of  152  Houses. 
W.  Stubbs £266  0 0 

J.  Neal  2)5  0 0 

W.  Harris 228  0 0 

K.  Mayo 190  0 0 

J.  Mears 171  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  66,  Great  Tuchlield-street,  Maryle- 
bone,  for  Mr.  W.  S.  Chapman  Messrs.  Wm.  Hudson. 
Son,  & Booth,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Forge : — 

Braid  & Co £1,918 


Hall,  Beddall,  & Co. 

J.  Morter  

W.  Brass  

Rosse.l 

Spencer  & Co 

T.  Nixon 

J.  & J.  Greenwood  ... 
Wilson  & Klton  


1,549  0 
1,457  0 
1,397  0 
1,351  11 
1,316  0 
1,315  0 
1.196  0 
1,129  0 


For  Memorial  Ins*itu'e  at  Slinfold,  Sussex,  for  Mr. 
Charles  Child.  Mr.  E.  L.  Tarbuck,  architect  : — 


Newetead  £388  0 0 

King  3it  16  0 

Grinstead  (accepted) 314  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  200,  Eoston-road,  fop 
the  London  Female  Preventive  and  Reformatory  luetitu. 
tion.  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  architect : — 

Lidstooo £1,180  0 0 

Pocock 938  0 0 

Brown 889  0 0 

Mixon  828  0 0 

Duuford  & Lsngham  789  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Vicarage  House  and  stabling  at 
C riftins-by-Ellesmere,  Salop.  Mr.  A.  Lloyd  Oswell, 
Shrewsbury,  architect : — 

J.  Bayley,  Oswesrry  £3,041  0 0 

Thos.  Speake,  Whitchurch 1,859  0 0 

W.  Birrell,  Shrewsbury 1,795  0 0 

VV.  Howell,  Ellesmere  1.780  0 0 

J.  Griffiths,  St.  Martin's 1,765  0 0 

Bowdler  & Co.,*  Shrewsbury  1,700  0 0 

G.  Kesterton,  Ellesmere  1,643  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  new  aisle  and  part  restoration  of  church  at  Llan- 
dinabo,  Ross,  Herefordshire.  Mr.  A.  Lloyd  Oswell, 
Shrewsbury,  architect : — 

J.  Court,  Llanwarue  (accepted) £601  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Weymouth  Arms,  Weymouth- 
terraee.  Hackney-road,  for  Messrs.  Watney  & Co.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Boris,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hawkins : — 

Tajjor £1,397  0 0 

Axford 1,375  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  1,293  0 0 

Hanley  1,140  0 0 

Grant  1,087  0 0 

Lambic  1,067  0 0 

Spencer  A Co 975  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a block  of  school  buildings  and 
appurtenances,  at  Regent’ s-Une,  Custom  House,  in  the 
parish  of  West  Ham.  Essex,  for  the  West  Ham  School 
Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  A Sons  : — 

T.  Boyce £6.490  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  6,433  0 0 

R.  Abraham  6,195  0 0 

Wood  Bros 6,183  0 0 

Wall  Bros 6,120  0 0 

Hearle  A Son  5,993  0 0 

North  Bros.  _ 5,985  0 0 

A.  Reed  6.959  0 0 

J.  Morter  (accepted) 6,693  0 0 

For  water-tower,  boiler-house,  chimney-shaft,  Ac.,  for 
the  Guardians  of  the  Hamlet  of  Mile-eud  Old  Town.  Mr, 
W.  Knight,  arohitoct : — 

Shurmur £3.646  0 0 

Croaker  3,395  0 0 

Hearle  A Son 3,393  0 0 

W.  Wood  3,32)  0 0 

Perry  A Co 3,249  0 0 

Gentry  3,190  0 0 

For  the  construction  of  nesv  sewers  in  Ruesell-sqnarO, 
Upper  Montague-slreet,  Woburn-street,  Dyott-street,  and 
Beruard-street,  for  tae  Board  01  Works  lor  the  Saint  Giles’s 
District:  — 

A.  Walker  £1,720  0 0! 

J G.  B.  Marshall 1,668  0 0 

W.  Crockett  1,286  0 0 

J.  Hoare  A Son 1,264  0 0 

T.  Pizzey 975  0 0 

F.  W.  Keeble  972  0 0 

Nowell  * Robson 970  0 0 

John  Neave  A Son  965  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co 959  0 0 

A.  & K.  Cu  vernouao  945  0 0 

C.  Killingback  (accepted) ...  895  0 0! 

For  alterations  to  the  Fox,  KiDgslaud-road.  Mr.  Cotton, 
architect : — 

Foxley £5,454  0 0 

Cocks  6,298  0 0 

Patrick  5,050  0 0 

Anley  4,978  0 0 

Conder 4,896  0 0 

Shurmur 4,797  0 0 

A^hby  Bros 4,771  0 0 

Williams 4.589  0 0 

Toms  4,443  0 0 

For  new  Board  schools,  two  residences,  boundary-  ■ 
walls,  and  offices,  at  Preston-next- Faversham  : — 

A.  Kilby.  Loudon  £5,673  0 0 

H.  W.  Wilson,  Canterbury  5.399  0 0 

Perry  A Co.,  London 6,125  0 0 

P.  Stiff’,  Dover 4.997  0 0 

D.  A C.  Jones,  Gloucester  4,946  0 O 

Paramor  A Son,  Margate  4,860  0 0 

T.  Waro  A Son,  Faversham 4,812  13  0 

Calland  A Son.  Rochester 4,776  0 0 

T.  Cornelius,  Whitsta’le  4,599  0 0 

T.  Burnham.  Headcorn  4,667  0 0 

L.  Shrubsolo,  Faversham  4,519  0 0 

A.  Matthews,  Dover 4,516  0 0 

O.  Foad.Wnitstable 4,199  0 0 

W.  Judges,  Broughton  4,462  10  0 

Naylor  & Son,  Rochester  4,353  0 0 

T.  Seager.  Borden  4,250  0 0 

Messrs,  Whitney,*  Ospringe 4,103  0 0 

Featherstone  A Lucas,  Liulebouroe.  4,060  10  0 5 

* Aecepced. 

For  rebuilding  premises  No.  8,  Bell-yard,  Fleet-street,  ( 
for  Messrs.  Maxwell  A Sou.  Messrs.  Isaacs  A Florences  ‘ 
architects.  Quantises  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddott : — • 

Kirk  A Randall £2,079  0 0 

Smith  A Co.  2,010  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham 1,985  0 0 * 

Boyce 1,939  0 0 ! 

Conder 1,888  0 0 

Stirop80n  A Co 1,819  0 0 

Scrivener  A Co.  (accepted)  1,687  0 0 

For  repairs,  painting,  and  decorations  at  133,  King 
Henry-road,  Chalk  Farm,  for  Mr.  O.  H.  Davis.  Messrs.  : 
H.  A J.  D.  Mathews,  architects. 

Spencer  A Co.  (accepted. 

For  decorations  to  the  Table  d’  Hote  Room  at  the  Gaiety 
Restaurant,  for  Messrs.  Spiers  A Pond.  Mr.  Kemp,  ’ 
surveyor. 

Spencer  A C®.  (accepted). 
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For  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  in  Kentish-town, 
for  Mr.  J.  M.  Birch.  A.  J.  Bolton,  architect : — 

Gould  & Brand £9,676  0 0 

Goodman  8,800  0 0 

Heath  8.S00  0 0 

AlacFarlane  8,780  0 0 

Beale  8,772  0 0 

Holloway  8,432  0 0 

White  8,359  0 0 

Richens  & Mount 8,048  0 0 

Ward  & L«  ruble  7,979  0 0 

Henry  & Wallace 7,800  0 0 

Drake 6,123  0 0 

For  the  new  Sunday-school  and  lecture-hall,  at  the 
Congregational  Church,  East-hill,  Waudaworth.  Mr.  E. 
W.  Mountford,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E. 
Crutcbloe 

Ronald £2,239  0 0 

Adamson  A Sous 2,<08  0 0 

Dove  Bros 2,075  0 0 

Gregory  2,073  0 0 

Robinson 2,«'12  0 0 

Belham  & Co.  (accepted)  1,995  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  villa  residences,  Forest-gate,  for 
Mr.  J.  M.  Goldie.  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Hurston,  architects. 
Quamities  supplied  : — 

Crockett  £2,400  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  ..  2,346  0 0 

Killby 2,322  0 0 

Johnson,  J.  H. 2,276  0 0 

Hearle 2*153  0 0 

Nicbolla 2,100  0 0 

Shurmur,  Lower  Clapton  (ucceptod)  2,(70  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  Infirmaries  in  connexion  with 
the  Asylum  for  Imbeciles,  Darentb,  Kent,  for  the  Managers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District.  Messrs.  A.  & C. 
Harston,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Wall  Bros.,  London £16,660  0 0 

Jones  A Co.,  Gloster  16,370  0 0 

Croehett.  London 16,326  0 0 

Howell  & Son,  Bristol 14,996  0 0 

Longley,  Worth 14.970  0 0 

Sawier,  Clapham  14,8)3  0 0 

Braid  & Co.,  Chelsea  (accepted)  . 14,212  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  an  iufirmary,  water-tower,  work- 
shops, and  various  alterations  and  additions  to  Mitcham 
Schools,  for  the  Guardians  of  tho  Holborn  Union  : — 

Hook  & Oidrey  £12,6  6 0 0 

Mowlem  A Co 12,6(0  0 0 

K.  Toms 12,331  0 0 

Manley  12,235  0 0 

Crockett  11,973  0 0 

Wall  Bros,  (accepted) 11,825  0 0 


For  roads  and  drains  on  the  Eversfield  Estate,  at  Silver- 
hill,  St.  Leonard’ s-on-Sea.  Messrs.  Fowler  A Hill,  sur- 
veyors : — 

Dibley,  Hastings £903  0 0 

Hare,  St.  Leonards  819  0 0 

Cruttcndeo,  St.  Leonards  798  0 0 

8tubberfleld  & Verrell,  Holliogton  ...  7"5  0 0 

Jcukins,  St.  Leonards  696  0 0 

Beadle,  Bros.,  Knth  

King,  Hollington 


660  0 


For  proposed  erection  of  the  first  portion  of  tho  north 
wing,  containing  39,945  cubio  feet,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Beer  and  Wiue  Merchants’  Asylum,  Nunboad-greeu.  Mr. 
W.  F.  Potter,  architect.  Quantities  prepared  by  Mr, 
C,  R.  Griffiths  : — 

C.  Deanug  A Son,  Islington £1,266  0 0 

A.  .Nicbolla,  Ley  consume  1,134  0 0 

W.  H.  Pritchard,  Touley-street 1,092  0 0 

8.  Haywonh,  K ngaland  1,015  0 0 

Cass  A Beld-u,  P.  cbham 995  0 0 

F.  Dawes,  Peckr.aai  950  0 0 

F.  Hersee,  Beckham  928  0 0 

Jesse  Green,  Peckhmn  895  0 0 

Heather  A Laws,  Beckham  865  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  the  Brentford  and  Isleworth 
Tramway,  Brentford,  with  extensions  to  Hounslow  and 
Twickenham  (seveu  miles  in  length).  Mr.  W.  Forbes 
AshdowD,  engineer  : — 

Messrs.  Schofield  A Co.  (accepted)  £-12,810  0 0 


For  building  a chance),  altering  and  re-seating  the 
church  of  St.  l’etrock,  E10  er.  Messrs.  Uavwaru  A Son, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Stephens  X Bastow £1,799  0 0 

Moans  A Sons 1*721  0 0 

J.  Gibbard 1,681  0 0 


For  new  cottage  hospital,  Luton,  Beds.  Messrs.  J, 
R Brown  A Humphreys,  architects.  Quantities  sup. 
plied : — 

Winter  £2,889  0 0 

Beale  2.451  0 0 

Wallis 2,400  0 0 

Dunham 2,370  0 0 

Jones  2,350  0 0 

Rayment 2.297  0 0 

Wilmott 2.249  0 0 

Higgs  2.200  0 0 

Laughton  2.200  0 0 

Dawes 2,199  0 O 

Robinson  2,148  0 0 

Smart  2.110  0 0 

Green  2,043  0 0 

Ireson  (accepted)  1.SW  0 0 

Diamoud 1,729  0 0 


For  new  corn  warehouse,  Ac.,  at  Stratford,  Mr.  J.  T, 
Bressey,  architect 

Without 

Basement, 

Norton  A Son  £2,717  £2,200 

Jones  A Co  2,692  2*,075 

Perry  A Co 2,537  2,071 

A.  Reed 2,660  2,210 

Bangs  A Co 2,526  1,997 

J.  Harper 2,497  1,995 

J.  Brown* 2,475  1,895 

J.  Uollaud  2,412  1,956 

J.  Cardus 2.366  1,908 

* Accepted  for  £1,895,  without  basomeut. 


Stephens  A Son 

Vickery  

Scadding  

Luscombe  A Son 
J.  Brealey 


1,600  0 
1,650  0 
1,630  0 
1,484  0 
1,370  0 
1,348  0 


For  additions  to  the  East  Mills,  Colchester,  for  Messrs, 
K.  Marriage  A Son.  Mr.  E.  Burgess,  architect 

Saunders  A Son £1,060  0 0 

W . Duoont ’957  0 0 

W . Dobson  945  0 0 

Everett  A 8on  #97  iq  q 


W.  R.  Coinming  (accepted)  1.250  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  4 and  4a,  Kennington-road,  and 
alterations  to  the  Hercules  Tavern  adjoining.  Messrs. 
C.  J.  <s  C.  H.  Sboppee,  architects : — 

Braid  A Co £2,775  0 0 


For  detach'd  house  and  stables  at  Brondesbury,  for 
Mr.  W.  Grove.  Messrs  Hill  A Grellier,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Francis  T.  W.  Miller 

Merritt  A Ashby £5,033  0 0 

John  Mur  land 4,898  0 0 

Longmire  A Burgo 4,849  0 0 

T.  Little 4,7o3  0 0 

Simpson  A Bon  (accepted)  4,615  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  residence,  Highbury 
New  Park.  Mr.  1,.  Solomon,  architect.  No  quantities  ;— 

Downs £1,080  0 0 

Canning  A Mullins 1,063  0 0 

A.  G.  Bolding  912  0 0 

Roberts  685  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  villa  residence  at  Crouch -hill,  for 
Mr.  Lockyer.  Mr.  Waller  Stair,  architect  : - 

Gladwell  (accepted)  £1,100  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a villa-residence,  Ao.,  for  Mr.  Jno. 
Veesey.  Mr.  J.  P.  Earle,  architect,  Sheffield.  Quantities 
by  the  architect  ;— 

Hardwick  A Burl  on £1,001  0 0 

G.  Hollingsworth  (accepted)  933  10  0 

J.  Rathboue  915  0 0 


For  new  shop-front  aud  aherationa  at  No.  29,  Penton- 
street,  Pentonville,  N.,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Reed.  Mr.  T.  II. 
Watsou,  architect  — 

Banford £180  0 0 

J- Beal- 157  10  0 

Royal  (accepted) 1-16  10  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  tho  King  of  Prussia, 
Charlotte-street,  Blackfnars-road.  Mr.  George  I reacher 
architect.  Nu  quantities  . — 

J Beale £811  0 0 

Gill 780  0 0 

Beeton  768  0 0 

Simpson  (accepted)  740  0 0 


For  painting, 
Kennington-ianc. 

Sburmar 

Godden  

Keade 

Lamblo  

Cade  

Pickersgiil 

Walker  

Crabtree 

Cook  

Young  A Co 

Years  A Co.  (accepted) 


at  Licensed  Victuallers’  Schools, 
H.  J.  Newton,  architect : — 
£635  0 0 


Farrant  A Son  

Gdl  

Langmead  A Way  .. 
Bur  man  (uccepted)... 


2,625 

2,578 

2,497 

2,399 


For  granite  curbing,  at  per  foot  lineal,  at  Wan6tead, 
Essex,  for  the  Local  Board 


For  new  house  at  Scalby,  near  Scarborough,  for  Mr. 
John  Edward  Ellis.  Mr.  K.  Burgojs,  architect,  Quau« 
tities  by  Mr.  W.  Thornieraft; — 

J-  Barry £8,612  0 0 

O.  Mansfield 8 443  0 0 

J.  H.  Thorpe 8.  429  10  0 

•J-  £:,8t«r  8,317  15  0 

J.  Blands  8,000  0 0 

Petch  A Fox 7.547  2 0 

J.  Pad  bury  A Son  7,397  0 0 

For  two  villa  residences  at  East  End,  Finchley,  for  Mr, 
Pritchaid.  Mr.  F.  Chambers,  architect : — - 

Harper  £1,980  0 0 

Grover 1.713  0 0 

Haysmen 1.430  0 0 

Haves  1 309  2 0 


s.  d, 

G.  G.  Ratty,  Bromley-by- 

Bow  (accepted)  1 7i 

D.  Knight,  Wanstead  Park...  1 7i 
J.  G.  B.  Marshall,  Brighton  — 
J.  Mowlem  sCo,,  Miilbank  ..19 
Wheeler  A Hindis,  8ouibwark  l 8$ 
R.  G.  How,  Ci-rshalroD,  2s.  4d.  1 
L.  Knight,  Mile  Eud,  for  the  wf 


Circular, 
s.  d. 


...  1 l(’i  ... 
er  foot  lineal, 
ole,  £199  10s. 


1 11 
1 10* 


For  two  villa  residences  in  A'exandra-road,  Bedford, 
for  Mr.  J.  Newham  aud  Mr.  W.  Robinson  respectively, 
Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer,  Bedford,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Foster,  Bedford  £1,190  0 0 

Corby  A 800,  Bedford  1,093  0 0 

Wartou,  Bedford 1,165  0 0 

L'.lley,  Bedford  (accepted)  1.(35  0 0 


For  taking  off  zinc  flat  and  laying  new  lead  at  the 
Pakenham  pu'  lio-honse,  for  Messrs.  Watney  A Co.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Bovis,  architect : — 

Pinnegar  £189  0 0 

Grant  (acoepted)  182  0 0 


For  houses  at  Reigato.  Mr.  Henley,  architect 
Barber  £1,360  0 0 


E.  A W.  White 

Knowles 

Winkworth  A Worsell  , 
Clark  


1,342  0 
1,297  0 
1,280  0 
1,257  0 


For  painting  and  distempering  works  at  the  Poplar  and 
Stepney  Sick  Asylum,  Devons-road,  Bromley,  for  the 
Managers.  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harston,  architect  : — 

Coulson £997  0 0 

Crisp  A Tomlin  938  0 0 

Wythe  870  0 0 

Derby,  A.  W.,  Limehouse  (accepted)  845  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Mayfield,  neai 

Rowell  £2,000 

Marriage  4.930 

Wiukworth  A Worsell  1,900 

Stenuett 1.851 


Dorking, 


0 0 


For  additional  Tramp  Wards  to  Isleworth  Workhouse. 
Mr.  Monson,  architect : — 

G.  Goddard  £687  10  0 ! 

G.  Lightfoot 388  0 0 

H.  Harryman  320  0 0 

Charlwood  Bros 295  0 0 

W.  Harduer 295  0 0 

C.  Maton  274  0 0 

T.  Beachin 259  0 0 

C.  J.  Bartlett  247  0 0 

T.  Brunsden 210  0 0 1 


For  addition  to  factory  at  Rushden,  Higham  Ferrers, 
for  Mr.  Paul  Cave.  Mr.  Abraham  Hart,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  : — 

Ireson  (accepted)  £162  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  honse  and  studio,’ No,  294, 
lamden-rcad.  Mr.  C.  E.  Evans,  architect : — 

R.  Perkins  (accepted) 


For  additions  to  Charleoote,  Hampstead  Hill  Gar- 
lens,  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  C.  Green.  Messrs.  Battorbury 
t Huxley,  architects  : — 

James  Holliday,  jun.,  Brixton  (accepted). 


For  house,  Hampstead  Hill  Gardens,  Hampstead,  for 
Ir.  C.  Garden.  Messrs.  Batterbury  A Huxley,  archi- 
ects : — 

B.  E.  Nightingale,  Lambeth  (accepted). 


For  two  shops  and  honses  at  Brixton  Hill,  for  Mr.  W. 

B.  Swire.  Mr.  J.  Farrer,  architect : — 

W.  Smith  £1,997  0 0 

Yardiev  A Sons 1989  0 0 

B.  T.  Wood  1,959  0 0 

K.  Conder  1,959  0 0 

J.  Smith  A Sons  1.947  0 0 

T.  K.  Julian 1,946  0 0 

J.  Uar4)er  1,904  0 0 


For  furniture  for  New  Limehouse  Town  Hall.  Mr.  A. 
A C.  Harston,  architects  : — 

Jenkins,  Stepney  (accepted)  £503  14  3 

For  painting  the  outsides  of  thirty-one  houses  at  Lee, 
Kent,  for  Mr.  W.  Todd.  Mr.  Witts,  architect  -. — 

Angood  £483  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co 440  0 0 

For  rebuilding  Farm-house  Buildings,  Guyhirne, 
Cambridge.  Mr.  J.  Hatchard  Smith,  architect : — 
Cousens  (accepted) .,..£162  0 0 


For  excavating,  brickwork,  slating,  carpentry,  joinery 
and  masonry  ot  new  warehouse  in  Queen’s  Head- 
lane,  Beiifuro,  for  Mr.  E.  Carter.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied 

Poner,  Bedford  £809  0 0 

Lilley,  Bedford 774  42  0 

Moore,  Becforu  769  0 0 

Corby  * Soo,  Bedford  ...  764  0 0 

Warton  743  0 0 

Harrison  745  0 0 

Laoghton  730  0 0 

For  new  Btory,  Ac.,  at  8),  AbiDgdon  Villas,  Earls 
Court,  Kensington,  for  Mr.  W.  Thomas.  Mr.  C.  Sewell, 
architect  — 

Nash  0 0 

Holland] 225  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co 213  0 0 

Turrell  408  0 0 

For  new  Board  school  at  Walnut  Tree-w&lk,  Vauxhall, 
for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  K.  Robson,  arclii. 
tect:  — 

Lathey  Bros £5,389  0 0 

Marsland  4,697  0 0 

Nightingale  4,761  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 4,760  0 0 

Jerrard  4,735  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co 4,695  0 0 

4,600  0 0 


Stimpso 
C.  Wall 


For  inside  repairs  and  decorations  at  62,  Pembridge 
Villas,  for  Mr.  J.  Sohwaitzchild.  Messrs.  Joseph  A Pear- 
sen,  architects  : — 

Hearn £579  0 0 

McLachlan  615  0 0 

Phillips  A Son  538  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co.  (accepted)  423  0 0 


For  the  erec'ion  of  new  warehouse  at  Narrow-street, 
Limehouse,  for  Messrs.  Lynn  A Holman.  Mr.  W.  Barber, 
architect : — 

Williams  A Son  £1,725  0 0 

Grover 1,484  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co.  (accepted)  1,411  0 0 
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For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  City  of  Salisbury 
Tiublic-houee,  Freesct  ool-atreet,  Horselydown,  for  Messrs. 
Holt  & Co.  Mr.  Charles  Fitzroy  Doll,  architect.  Quan- 
tuies  supplied  by  Mr.  Charles  Hemman  : — 

Johnson £2,493  0 o 

Williams 2,4k)  0 o 

Taylor  & Parfitt  2,421  0 o 

8mith  & Sons 2,277  0 o 

Bras9  2,120  0 0 

Croaker  & Sons 2,100  0 0 

J.  Beale  (accepted) 2,041  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Golden  Lion  Hotel, 
Edmonton,  for  Mrs.  Hansley.  Mr.  E.  M.  Hiscocks,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied 

Little  £1,799  0 0 

Green 1,696  0 0 

Ward  1.469  0 0 

J.  Beale 1,383  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Peacock  Tavern, 
Cambridee-road,  E.,  for  Mr.  E.  J.  Hose.  Messrs.  WilsoD, 
Son  & Aid winckle,  architects.  Quantities  eupplied  : — 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co £2.542  0 0 

Merritt  & Asbby 2,520  0 0 

Banes  2,389  0 0 

Earl  2,290  0 0 

Cox  2,160  0 0 

J.  Beale 2,137  16  0 

Bhurmur  (accepted)  2,070  0 0 


For  repairs  to  stables,  9,  10, 11,  14,  15,  & 17*  Claremont 
Mews,  Fentonville,  for  Messrs.  G.  & K.  Say  well.  Mr.  W. 
P.  Orifllth,  architect:— 

Brown £264  0 0 

Lidstone 262  0 0 

Burton  225  0 0 

Baylie 181  0 0 

Cornwell  (accepted)  146  0 0 


For  construction  of  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Clapham 


Park  Estate,  Cavcndisb-road,  Clapham.  Messrs.  Tunley 


& Boyle,  surveyors : 
Jackson  .... 
Ford  & Co... 


..£499  0 0 
..  413  0 0 
,.  430  0 0 
..  410  0 0 
..  3S0  0 0 


For  four  semi-detached  residences  to  be  erected  at 
Hampstead.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Legg,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Liusdell  & GiiFard  : — 

The  Joiner’s 

Buildings.  Work. 

Asbby  Bros £12,360  £4,759 

Higgs  & Hill 12,640  4,740 

Patman  & Fotberingham  ...  12,436  4,791 

Brass  12,397  4,810 

Burford  12.197  4,830 

Croaker  12,347  4,630 

Macey  & Co 12,515  4,412 

Morter 12,216  4,710 

Kirk  & Randan 12,193  4,717 

Manley  11,835  4,680 

Perry  & Co 11,342  4,000 

Lawrence  11,486  3,805 

Sage — 6,900 

For  alterations  and  fitting-np  offices,  25  and  26,  Lime- 
street,  for  Mr.  J.  Williams.  Messrs.  G.  Elkington  & Son, 
architects.  Mr.  C.  Stangor,  surveyor  : — 

Downs £2,622  0 0 

Lawrence  2,453  0 0 

Harrison  & Wood 2,384  0 0 

8taines&Son 2,094  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Crooked  Billet  public-house, 
Upper  Clapton,  for  Mr.  Fairhead.  Mr.  J.  Jewhurst, 

architect : — 

Wittemore  & Rogers £315  0 0 

Moore 2S8  10  0 

Spencer  & Co 287  0 0 

J ackson  & Todd  278  0 0 

Hewlett 238  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Public  Baths,  Richmond.  Messrs. 
Geo.  Elkington  & Sons,  architects  : — 

Osborne £5.317  0 0 

Angood  6,255  0 0 

Sweet  & Loador  6,176  0 0 

Beale  4,992  0 0 

R.  M.  Priestley  (accepted)  4,960  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Seven 
Sisters  Station  Estate,  in  the  parish  of  Tottenham.  Messrs. 
Tunley  & Boyle,  surveyors 

Bath  & Blackmore  (accepted) £825  0 0 


For  laying  in  sewers  on  estate  situate  in  Ferndale-road, 
Clapham,  for  Mr.  W.  Rowe 

Nobbs £352  9 0 

J.  >'eal  217  16  0 

Butler 216  4 0 

Thompson 244  3 0 

G.  Harris  239  12  6 


For  building  the  Mitre,  for  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Brooker’ 
architect : — 

Cole £1,894  0 0 

Drak-  1,890  0 0 

Shurmur 1,485  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  1,145  0 0 

Cullutu  1,433  0 0 

Hubble  & Scott  1,350  0 0 


For  repairs  to  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum,  Old 
Kent-road,  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect . — 

A.  Danks,  Peckham  £485  0 0 1 

F.  Herring,  Peckbatn  443  0 0 

Mallett  Bros.,  Horselydown  413  0 0 

T.  Ford,  Clapham  362  0 0 

B.  Cook,  Far  rir.gdon. street 255  0 0 

R.  Saver,  Camberwell  247  6 7 

G.  W Bu'ler,  Holloway  232  rt  0 

C.  Hearing  & Son,  Islington  220  0 0 

F.  Hersee,  Peckham  ...  193  15  0 

S.  Hayworth,  Kiogsland  178  0 0 

W.  Wythe,  Dalston  167  0 0 

W.  Wells,  Paddington  (accepted) 160  0 0! 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Mr.  G.  Jackman’s  resi- 
dence, Woking.  Mr.  F.  Eggar,  architect: — 

Gale,  WokiDg  £650  0 0 

Whitburn,  Woking 605  0 0 

Garland,  Aldershot  (accepted)  557  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.  T.  F.-F.  W.-J.  B.— J.  B.-B.  & O.— R.  B.  A Son.— E.  P.— 
J.  A B.— J.  W.  A Co.— Dr.  R.-C.  W.  R.— Mrs.  O.— G.  W.  — A.  B.- 
H.  M.-W.  H.  P.-J.  A W.-H.  A F.— C.  H.— R.  R.  H.-A.  W._ 
A II.- W.  F.  F.  A.-J.  H.-J.  H.  H.-9.  A Co.— H.  J.  N.— 
W.  F.  P.— A.  A C.  H.-J.  P.  E.— R.  M.  P.— W.  3— A.  G.  B — 
H.  A W.-F.  T.  W.  M — E.  C.— Au  Operative.— H.  S.  L. — Messrs.  H — 
O.  B.  N.— E L.  T.— H.  B— W.  H.  L. — W.  H.  O -T.  T.-S.  A Co.— 
S.  A Sou. — H.  T.  G. — G.  A.  P.  C.— D.  (take  proper  advice  en  the 
(spot;  answer  in  part  would  depend  on  terms  ot  the  conveyance)  — 
Buyer  (we  cannot  interfere  in  personal  disputes).— Embryo  Eugii 


full  account  of  the  roof  will  be  fonnd  in  the  •'  Transactions  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects.”  The  cost  is  probably  there  given).— 
E.  W.  C.  F.  8.  (ihould  have  sent  a memorandum  that  could  have 
been  printed).— X.  M.  (we  have  not  Bpace  tor  copies  of  correspon- 
dence)—P.  L.  R.  (next  week)  — C.  3.  (next  week).— B.  A G.  (very 
likely  Dext  week).— A pile  of  letters  remain  unconsldered. 

A11  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarUy  for 


publication. 


We  : 


mpeUed  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THR  BUILDBR"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Oftlce  to  r>sldents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum. 
prepaid  Remittances  payable  to  D0U0LA3  FOURDRIN1EK, 
Publisher,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
60,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 
PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norfcon-snb-Hamdon,  II minster,  So- 
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Sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


E drew  attention,  at 
the  close  of  onr  first 
article  on  the  Aca- 
demy exhibition,  to 
the  “Cleopatra”  of 
Mr.  Lawson  as  an 
exceptionally  fine 
work  in  ideal  sculp- 
ture. The  powerful 
equestrian  group  by 
Mr.  Brock,  “ A Mo- 
ment of  Peril  ” 
(1,186),  appears  here  for  the  second  time  in  the 
same  situation  as  before, — an  honour  apparently 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Council  have  decided, 
since  last  exhibition,  on  purchasing  it  with  the 
Chantrey  Fund.  The  work  well  deserves  to  have 
been  selected  for  purchase,  but  we  sufficiently 
commented  on  its  merits  when  it  was  exhibited 
last  year. 

Next  to  these,  the  work  which  most  promi- 
nently claims  attention  is  the  fine  study  of  a 
male  figure  by  Mr.  Eamo  Thorneycroft,  the  new 
Associate  among  the  sculptors,  which,  under  the 
title  of  “ Teucer,”  finds  the  post  of  honour  in 
the  lecture-room.  We  say  “ under  the  title  of 
* Teuoer,’  ” as  it  is  simply  a study  of  a nude 
figure  in  the  act  of  drawing  a bow,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  oonnect  it  necessarily  with  the  “ Iliad  ” 
or  “ the  tale  of  Troy  divine  ” ; it  might  stand 
for  any  person  who  was  in  the  habit  of  shooting 
arrows  at  his  enemies.  The  figure  stands  firmly 
planted  on  his  feet,  and  leaning  a little  towards 
the  left,  having  just  discharged  the  arrow  in 
that  direction,  and  looking  earnestly  after  its 
flight.  It  is  the  figure  of  a thin  but  very  wiry 
and  muscular  man,  modelled  with  great  care  and 
force  at  all  points,  and  as  a study  in  the  model- 
ling of  form  and  pose  it  is  a very  fine  thing,  very 
creditable  to  the  new  Associate,  and  giving  more 
justification  of  his  selection  by  the  Academy  for 
the  honour  of  “ A. It.  A.”  than,  we  must  confess, 
any  of  his  previously  exhibited  works  had  ap- 
peared to  us  to  have  afforded.  This  is  faced, 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  by  the 
large  group  of  “Sabrina  thrown  Into  the 
Severn,”  by  one  of  the  oldest  sculptors 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Academy,  Mr.  Calder 
Marshall.  Years  ago,  Mr.  Marshall  treated 
the  subject  of  Sabrina  listening  to  the  call  of 
the  attendant  spirit  in  “ Comus,”  in  a lovely 
figure,  wliioh  has  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  productions  of  English  sculpture.  In 
the  present  work  he  does  not  follow  Milton,  who 
represents  the  damsel  as  casting  herself  into  the 


Severn  in  flight  “ from  her  enraged  step-dame 
Gwendolen,”  but  follows  Geoffrey's  Chronicle, 
which  describes  her  as  thrown  into  the  river  by 
order  of  that  too  typical  step-mother.  The 
result  is  a rather  prosaic  group  of  a stalwart 
man  bearing  a young  woman  in  his  arms,  who 
struggles  vainly  against  her  fate.  On  the  pedestal 
beneath  are  modelled  in  bas-relief  the  water- 
nymphs  “ who  held  up  their  pearled  wrists  and 
took  her  in,”  but  who  are  on  a much  smaller 
scale  than  the  principal  group.  That  the  group 
(which  is  in  bronze)  is  a good  piece  of  sculpture 
in  a general  sense,  goes  without  saying ; but  we 
cannot  say  that  it  ttrikes  us  by  its  interest  or 
beauty,  or  even  by  any  great  force  or  move- 
ment. The  same  sculptor’s  marble  figure,  “ The 
Prodigal  Son,”  in  the  Central  Hall,  has  been 
bought  with  the  Chantrey  Fund.  The  Academy, 
perhaps,  felt  bound  to  purchase  a specimen  of 
the  work  of  so  eminent  a sculptor  for  the  collec- 
tion they  are  thus  forming,  but  some  of  Mr. 
Marshall’s  earlier  works  would  certainly  have 
represented  him  more  justly  and  advantageously. 
We  find  in  this,  as  in  so  many  sculptural  works 
of  the  day  which  profess  to  treat  ideal  subjects, 
a want  of  genuine  realisation  of  the  subject 
proposed.  The  figure  is  a very  good  one  as  far 
as  design  or  modelling  is  concerned,  bat  we 
cannot  find  in  the  countenance  any  suggestion 
adequately  expressing  the  pathos  of  the  moment 
of  better  recollection,  “ I will  arise  and  go  to  my 
Father,”  in  that  most  exquisite  and  pathetic 
of  parables  ; and  the  suggestion  conveyed 
by  the  treatment  of  the  face,  that  the 
Prodigal  Son  had  net  had  the  means  of  shaving 
for  a considerable  time,  gives  rise  to  a most 
unfortunately  prosaic  and  almost  ludicrons 
association  of  ideas.  Among  the  other  works  in 
the  Central  Hall,  the  finest  is  Mr.  Lee’s  “ Cain,” 
a large  and  powerfully-modelled  seated  figure, 
looking  upward  and  clutching  the  head  with  the 
right-hand  in  a oonvulsive  movement  of  despair. 
Mr.  Lee  is,  we  believe,  quite  a young  sculptor, 
who  made  his  mark  last  year  by  his  fine  group 
of  the  “ Death  of  Abel ” : the  “ Cain”  is  a more 
than  worthy  pendant  to  this,  and  gives  hope 
that  its  author  will  take  a place  as  one  of  our 
few  sculptors  who  oan  give  us  feeling  and  pathos 
as  well  as  mere  modelling.  There  is  another 
“ Cain”  in  the  room,  a bronze  figure,  “ Cain  Con- 
demned,” by  Mr.  F.  Callcott,  which  has  merit  and 
originality,  but  is  unpleasing  from  its  want  of 
dignity  of  conception,  Cain  being  with  this  artist 
what  would  be  called  “ an  ill-looking  dog,” 
rather  like  a garotter,  indeed,  who  has  received 
sentence.  Two  colossal  bronze  figures  stand 
opposite  to  each  other  in  the  Hall,  Mr.  Bruce 
Joy’s  “ Harvey,”  and  Mr.  Birch’s  “Maharajah 
of  Bulrampore.”  The  first  is  the  figure  for  the 
Harvey  Tercentenary  Memorial  for  Folkestone. 
It  explains  itself  in  a sufficiently  definite  manner  ; 
Harvey  holds  a heart  in  his  left-hand,  looking 
intently  at  it,  while  with  his  right  he  feels  the 
beat  of  his  own  heart.  There  is  point  and 
meaning  in  this,  at  any  rate  ; the  sculptor  has, 
perhaps,  hardly  overcome  the  great  difficulty  of 
giving  sculptural  dignity  and  interest  to  a 
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colossal  figure  of  this  kind  arrayed  in  the 
frippery  and  nnsculptnral  costume  of  Harvey’s 
period.  Mr.  Birch  has  been  more  fortunate, 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  in  his  sub- 
ject ; the  Maharajah,  “Sir  Digbijaisingh 
Bahadur,  K.C.S.I.,”  is  a very  fine  martial- 
looking  figure,  whose  rioh  Oriental  costume 
and  decorations  go  very  well  with  bronze 
sculpture,  and  the  result  is  very  dignified  and 
effective.  The  statue  is,  we  presume,  to  oocnpy 
a position  in  some  public  place  in  “ Imperial 
India.”  Mr.  Mark  Roche’s  plaster  figure  of 
the  martyr,  “ Vivia  Perpetua,”  a nude  figure 
half  recumbent  and  looking  up,  binding  up  her 
hair  after  receiving  her  death- wound  (“  non 
enim  decebat  martyrem  dispereis  capillis  pati  ”), 
is  a work  of  no  little  feeling  and  pathos,  though 
perhaps  a little  careless  in  the  modelling  of  the 
I features.  Signor  Albano  has  contributed  a 
curious  and  clever  study  in  bronze,  entitled 
“ Old  Age,”  in  which  the  shrank  and  wrinkled 
feet  and  torso,  as  well  as  the  shrivelled  features 
of  age,  are  minutely  and  realistically  reproduced  ; 
there  is  a great  deal  of  power  in  the  work,  but 
it  is  one  which  few  would  care  to  possess,  and 
there  seems  a want  of  feeling  and  reverence  for 
age  in  thus  unveiling  its  decay.  The  same 
sculptor's  “ Remembrance  ” is  a very  lovely 
marble  bust  of  a youDg  lady,  with  head  turned 
pensively  towards  her  left  shoulder  contem- 
plating a pansy  that  lies  on  her  shoulder,  per- 
haps with  a half  reference  to  Ophelia's  “ There’s 
pansies,  that’s  for  thoughts.”  Mr.  E.  B. 
Stephens’s  “Shielding  the  Helpless”  is  an 
interesting  and  effective  group  of  a powerful 
man  with  a weapon  in  one  hand,  casting  the 
other  protectingly  round  a young  boy;  the  two 
figures  compose  very  well,  and  the  work  is  a 
good  example  of  that  class  of  subjeot,  the 
realisation  in  form  of  what  may  be  called 
abstract  stories  not  localised  in  regard  to  time 
or  place,  which  is  so  peculiarly  suitable  a field 
for  ideal  expression  in  sculpture.  Signor  Orsi’s 
“ L’Ago  magnetico”  (the  compass-needle),  repre- 
senting a kind  of  Ariel  seated  on  a compass 
pedeBtal,  and  pointing  eagerly  north  with  one 
hand,  is  a pretty  fancy.  Among  portrait  busts 
of  some  interest  in  the  Central  Hall  are  Mr. 
Boehm’s  terra-cotta  of  “Carlyle,”  a marble 
bust  by  the  same  hand  of  “Mr.  Gladstone,” 
“ Cardinal  Newman,”  by  Signor  Raggi,  and 
“ the  late  Dr.  Murohison,”  executed  for  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Mullins. 

In  the  vestibule  Mr.  Tinworth  holds  the  same 
place  as  last  year,  with  a terra-cotta  alto-relief 
of  the  “Entry  into  Jerusalem.”  The  artist’s 
rather  rough  modelling,  and  his  peculiar  instinct 
for  rendering  in  a realistic  and  picturesque 
manner  the  scenes  of  Biblical  history,  are  illus- 
trated in  this  as  in  former  works  of  the  same 
class.  The  various  personages  in  the  orowd  are 
admirably  contrasted  in  character:  the  Roman 
soldier,  acting  as  a kind  of  policeman,  looking 
on  officially;  the  priest  trying  to  snatch  a branch 
of  palm  out  of  the  hand  of  one  of  the  boys ; 
the  ohild  held  up  by  its  mother  to  place  a wreath 
on  the  head  of  the  principal  figure,  are  speci- 
al 
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mens  among  a good  many  others  of  Mr.  Tin- 
worth’s  happy  instinct  in  imagining  incidents  in 
the  story.  The  lamb  seen  walking  by  the  side 
of  and  nearly  beneath  the  ass  on  which  Christ 
rides  is  significantly  introduced.  It  must  in 
justice  be  said,  however,  that  the  highest  refine- 
ments of  modelling  are  by  so  means  represented 
in  Mr.  Tinworth’s  work,  and  that  his  appeal  is 
to  a certain  extent  to  the  popular  rather  than 
the  artistic  sense.  Beneath  this  is  Mr.  Calder 
Marshall’s  smallest  and,  to  our  thinking,  best 
work  of  the  year,  “ Noonday  Idleness,”  a small 
bas-relief  in  a lunette,  representing  two  female 
figures,  fully  draped,  one  seated  and  one  reclin- 
ing at  full  length,  but  happily  grouped  together 
as  if  the  production  of  a single  thought.  Doubt- 
less there  is  much  less  to  test  the  sculptor’s 
powers  in  such  a work  as  this  than  in  the 
larger  figures  of  Mr.  Marshall’s,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred : but  there  is  in 
this  what  we  do  not  find  in  the  two  others, 
something  of  poetic  feeling  and  suggestive- 
ness. We  fear  the  same  oannot  be  said 
of  Mr.  Armstead’s  work  in  very  flat  bas- 
relief,  “ The  ever-reigning  Queen.”  Venus  we 
at  all  events  demand  should  be  beautiful,  and 
this  is  about  as  plain  and  awkwardly-posed  a 
figure  as  it  well  could  be,  without  being  abso- 
lutely ugly.  This  is  the  sculptor’s  “ diploma 
work,”  and  rather  confirms  us  in  the  idea  that 
some  other  diploma  works  of  modern  artists 
have  suggested,  viz.,  that  artists  put  off  upon 
the  Academy  in  this  capacity  the  works  which 
they  value  least  and  think  least  likely  to  sell. 
The  “Obedience  of  Joshua,”  Mr.  Armstead’s  other 
work,  one  of  the  decorative  panelsfoi'the  Guards’ 
Chapel,  also  in  that  flat  style  derived  obviously 
from  the  sohool  of  Donatello,  is  a much  more 
successful  work.  Among  the  busts  in  the  vesti- 
bule, Signor  Amendola’s  “ Miss  Liza  Lehmann,” 
is  very  spirited,  and  “ Kenneth,  youngest  Son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Murchison,”  by  Mr.  Clehorow  Butler, 
is  a very  delicately-modelled  medallion  head  in 
bas-relief.  An  ideal  bust  of  “ Giotto  ” as  a boy, 
by  Mr.  T.  Jules  Vincotte,  should  not  be  passed 
over;  it  represents  a rather  thin  eager  face, 
upturned  and  crowned  with  masses  of  thick 
hair  ; a very  characteristic  head,  and  sculptured 
in  a bold  and  fine  style.  “ Irene,”  a study  of  a 
bust  in  terra-cotta,  by  Miss  Evangeline  Stirling, 
a characteristic  head  of  sad  expression,  deserves 
mention. 

In  the  melancholy  apartment  called  especially 
“ The  Sculpture  Gallery,”  the  central  object  is 
a life-size  figure,  by  Mr.  Holiday,  hitherto 
known  as  a painter,  but  who  has  now  followed 
the  example  of  some  other  painters,  and  tried 
his  hand  at  production  in  the  round  as  well  as 
on  the  flat.  His  work  is  entitled  “ Sleep,” — a 
female  figure  lying  in  what  seems  rather  a light 
slumber,  exhibiting  the  ease  rather  than  the 
heaviness  of  sleep ; at  least,  we  imagine  that  in 
very  heavy  sleep  the  whole  body  would  assume 
a more  heavily-weighted  attitude,  if  one  may  so 
put  it,  than  is  shown  in  this  figure,  where  one 
knee  is  drawn  lightly  up,  and  the  head  does  not 
by  any  means  weigh  on  the  pillow  with  the 
abandon  of  deep  sleep  : light  slumber  is  more 
the  impression  conveyed.  As  a painter’s  sculp- 
ture it  is  certainly  to  be  chronicled  as  a success, 
and  the  upper  portion  of  the  figure  is  very 
beautiful  and  graceful.  The  drawn-up  knee 
rather  disturbs  the  line  of  the  whole  figure. 
The  best  work  in  the  whole  of  this  gallery,  we 
are  disposed  to  say,  is  the  terra-cotta  group  of 
two  “ Daohshunds,”  two  of  those  long  dogs 
which  Punch  suggested  were  sold  by  the  yard ; 
these  are  by  Mr.  W.  Tyler,  and  seem  quite 
perfect  in  lifelike  character  and  attitude.  Mr. 
G.  Simonds’s  marble  bust  of  “ Medusa  ” is 
effective,  and  a very  good  piece  of  execution  in 
marble.  But  we  fear  the  visitor  will  discover 
very  little  that  is  of  interest  in  this  back  room 
of  sculpture.  Small  things  fairly  executed,  and 
ambitious  works  falling  short  in  realisation, 
there  are,  but  little  to  tempt  one  to  linger. 
Taking,  however,  the  sculpture  of  the  year  as  a 
whole,  we  Bhould  say  that  it  presents  more  of 
interest  and  of  talent,  proportionately  to  the 
mere  commonplaces  of  the  art,  than  we  have 
seen  at  the  Academy  for  two  or  three  years  back 


Asbburnbam  House. — We  are  informed 
that,  by  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Thynne,  the 
Society  for  Photographing  Relics  of  Old  London 
have  been  enabled  to  secure  a series  of  photo- 
graph of  Ashbnrnham  House,  Little  Dean’s- 
yard,  Westminster.  The  views  comprise  the 
celebrated  staircase  and  other  features  of  this 
beautiful  work  of  Inigo  Jones. 


SOME  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS: 
GEOMETRY* 

Two  distinct  objects  are  comprised  in  sound 
education,  viz.,  the  training  and  the  furnishing 
of  the  mind.  We  teach  certain  facts,  or  certain 
processes,  not  so  much  for  their  intrinsic  value, 
as  because  their  acquirement  forms  an  admirable 
mental  discipline.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  not  omit  to  furnish  the  student  with  facts 
which  it  is  important  to  know,  and  to  teach  him 
the  most  handy  and  convenient  methods  of  ac- 
quiring more  knowledge.  It  is  from  confusing 
these  two  requisites,  and  ignoring  the  import- 
ance of  each,  that  most  disputes  as  to  the  true 
theory  of  education  arise.  Thus  for  those  who 
are  to  be  neither  statesmen,  nor  philosophers, 
nor  profound  students  of  Latin  history  or  of 
Greek  philosophy,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
grammars  yet  afford  an  educational  appliance 
of  primary  value.  In  the  same  way,  while  the 
aotual  amount  of  fact  acquired  from  the  study 
of  Euclid  is  but  small,  the  value  of  the  method 
of  that  great  controversialist  is  incalculable; 
and  for  minds  that  are  competent  to  receive  its 
teaching  there  is  no  education  equal  to  that 
afforded  by  the  study  of  geometry.  It  is  fully 
consistent  with  this  view  to  admit  that  the 
method  of  analytio  investigation  has  been 
pushed  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  for  solution  of 
problems,  and  mode  of  arrival  at  new  truths, 
algebra  lias  almost  entirely  superseded  geo- 
metry. But,  as  is  acutely  observed  by  a 
German  writer,  “ its  very  perfection  as  a means 
of  research  neutralises  its  efficacy  as  a means 
of  intellectual  culture.  Leading  to  the  result 
by  a procedure  in  some  manner  mechanical,  the 
mind  loses  sight  of  the  realities  upon  which  it 
operates;  it  advances  along  a labyrinth  of 
formulm,  intent  only  that  it  lose  not  the  conduct- 
ing thread,  obliged  to  be  more  confiding  as  the 
darkness  becomes  more  profound,  and  nearly 
always  unconscious  of  the  path  along  whioh  it 
has  travelled.” 

At  the  same  time  it  lies  within  the  province 
of  geometry  to  present  at  a glance,  by  the  use 
of  very  simple  method,  the  very  results  at 
whioh  the  student  arrives  by  the  sort  of  magical 
process  above  described.  There  is  very  muoh 
which  can  be  done  as  well,  if  not  better,  by 
geometrio  method,  than  by  the  use  of  algebraic 
formulro.  And  in  all  that  regards  the  work  of 
the  architect  or  of  the  engineer,  algebraic 
formulas  are  only  of  use  for  the  determination 
of  certain  dimensions  which  have  afterwards 
to  be  delineated  in  a drawing.  It  is  thus  every 
way  more  desirable,  when  it  can  be  done,  that 
such  dimensions  should  be  delineated  by  a true 
graphic  process  in  the  first  instance. 

Towards  this  educational  improvement  there 
is  just  now  a decided  disposition,  both  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
Poncelet,  in  the  prisons  of  Russia,  distracted  by 
public  and  private  misfortunes,  elaborated  the 
ideas  which,  as  set  forth  in  his  “ Traite  des 
Proprietes  Projectives  des  Figures,”  published 
in  1822,  form  the  starting-point  of  modern 
geometry.  It  was  the  aim  of  his  work  to  be 
useful  to  the  students,  both  of  descriptive  geo- 
metry and  of  actual  geodesic  operations ; and 
the  author  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
algebra  would  become  less  indispensable,  in  the 
face  of  the  grand  generalisation  of  geometry. 

French  and  German  writers  have  developed 
the  views  originated  by  Poncelet,  Mob  us, 
Steiner,  Chasles,  Yon  Staudt,  Lame,  Clapeyron, 
Consinery,  Peaucellier,  and,  notably,  twenty 
years  ago,  Culmann.  In  England,  Maclaurin, 
Halley,  Robert  Simson,  and  Matthew  Stewart, 
followed  geometrio  methods, — inspired,  no  doubt, 
by  the  splendid  examples  of  geometrio  reason- 
ing given  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  his  “Prin- 
cipia.”  More  recently,  the  late  Professor 
Rankine,  in  his  “ Manual  of  Applied  Mechanics,” 
and  Professor  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  in  his  paper  on 
“Reciprocal  Forces  and  Diagrams  of  Forces,” 
have  contributed  to  the  more  general  use  of 
graphic,  as  contrasted  with  algebraic,  method  ; 
and  the  titles  of  the  books  which  we  have 
grouped  together  at  the  head  of  this  notice  are 
so  many  examples  of  the  decided  effort  whioh  is 

* Practical  Plane  Geometry  and  Projection.  By  Henry 
Angel.  London  and  Glasgow  : Collins.  1880. 

Graphics  for  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Builders, — 
Trusses  and  Arches.  Part  II.  Bridge  Trasses.  New 
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London  : Spon.  1880. 
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now  being  made  to  claim  its  proper  position,  as  a ■: 
branch  of  education,  for  descriptive  geometry. 

Mr.  Angel’s  book  is  intended  as  a text-  i. 
book  for  students  wishing  to  gain  such  a i 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  practical  I 
geometry  as  shall  be  useful  to  them  in  i 
the  drawing-office  or  in  the  workshop.  It  t 
appears  to  us  to  be  well  calculated  to  attain  the  3 
end  of  the  writer,  who  condescends  to  begin  at  t 
the  beginning,  and  to  make  properly  plain  each  3 
step  that  he  takes.  The  selection  of  the  pro-  ■ 
blems  is  the  outcome  of  the  author’s  class  teach-  - 
ing  for  many  years,  and  each  selection  is  calcu-  - 
lated  not  only  to  indicate  a method,  but  also  to  3 
teach  a principle.  The  work  comprises  two  3 
parts  : — 1.  Practical  Plano  Geometry,  from  the  3 
straight  line  and  its  division  to  plane  curves,  , 
tangents,  and  normals ; and  II.  Orthographical  1 
Projection,  or  solid  geometry.  The  work  is  one  3 
likely  to  be  found  of  use  either  with  or  without  p 
the  aid  of  a teacher. 

Mr.  Greene’s  book  starts  upon  the  basis  that,  , 
as  forces  may  be  represented  by  straight  lines  3 
of  definite  magnitude  and  direction,  the  same  3 
operations  which  are  performed  by  mathematical  1 
analysis  may  be  more  easily  carried  out  by  r 
geometrical  construction  on  the  drawing-board,  , 
the  entire  system,  in  fact,  being  nothing  but  an  i 
elaboration,  or  rather  a dissection,  of  the  j 
parallelogram  of  forces.  The  work  is  intended  1 
to  guide  any  designer  who  has  occasion  to  pre-  ■ 
pare  plans  involving  arches  or  trusses  ; and  I 
endeavours  to  remove  any  needless  obscurity  r 
from  the  subject.  Part  I.  is  not  before  us,  but  ; 
the  author  admits  his  debt  to  Professor  Clerk-  ■ 
Maxwell  as  to  tho  method  of  constructing  ; 
diagrams.  In  Part  II.  is  first  a chapter  on  3 
tho  triangle  of  forces,  the  equilibrium  polygon,  , 
and  stress,  Bhear,  and  moment  diagrams.  The  3 
work  then  proceeds  to  investigate  trusses  with  i 
horizontal  chords,  trusses  with  inclined  chords,  , 
the  flexure  and  deflection  of  beams,  wholly  and  1 
partially  continuous  trusses  of  two  and  more  3 
spans,  and  pivot  or  draw  spans.  There  is  3 
always,  to  the  English  reader,  a piquant  kind  1 
of  originality  in  an  American  book.  And  we  3 
think  that  in  the  present  case  the  work  is  of  that  L 
nature  which  will  both  stimulate  and  aid  the  ) 
stndent  to  think  for  himself. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  attempted  “ to  steer  a middle  : 
course  between  the  too  pronouncedly  abstraot  t 
character  of  many  of  the  numerous  foreign  i 
treatises,  and  the  too  narrowly  practical  treat*  • 
ment  the  subject  has  reoeived  in  England.” 
Confessedly  incomplete,  the  author  hopes  that  i 
the  work  will  prove  suggestive ; we  fear,  how-  • 
ever,  that  his  is  a course  in  which  few  craft  can  i 
steer  with  safety  without  a pilot  on  board.  We  i 
oonfess  to  have  found  so  much  difficulty  in  i 
understanding  the  first  chapter,  that  we  handed  1 
the  book  to  a Lieutenant-General  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  pointed  out  the  difficulty,  and  asked 
for  his  explanation, — and  this  with  the  more  i 
confidence,  because  one  of  his  sons  had  recently 
passed  through  Cooper’s  Hill  College,  from  i 
which  Mr.  Clarke  dates  his  preface.  He  i 
returned  the  volume  with  the  note,  “I  cannot  ; 
make  out  the  first  problem,  and  think  there  i 
must  be  a misprint  in  it.”  Now,  however  far 
this  want  of  comprehension  may  be  due  to  the  i 
reader,  and  not  juBtly  chargeable  on  the  i 
author,  it  must  at  least  be  taken  to  show  that 
the  book  in  question  is  one  that  can  hardly  ’ 
be  recommended  to  the  student  for  solitary  • 
guidance. 

At  page  43  is  an  article  on  wind-pressure,  , 
which  gives  the  following  formula,  as  deduced  l 
by  statics  from  experiment,  for  determining  PD,  , 
the  normal  pressure  of  the  wind,  on  any  plane  i 
surface,  in  terms  of  P,  the  pressure  on  a plane  i 
surface  perpendicular  to  its  direction,  and  i,  the  : 
angle  of  inclination  of  that  direction  to  the  plane  i 
of  the  surface.  The  empirical  formula  in  ques*  ■ 
tion  is, — 

P„  = P sin.  i rS4  ] 81 eo* 

Supposing  the  direction  of  the  wind  to  be 
horizontal,  i is  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the  roof 
surface.  A table  is  attached,  which  gives,  when 
P = 40,  P„  = 18*  1 at  an  angle  of  20° ; 38-l  at 
an  angle  of  50°  ; 40-0  at  60° ; 410  at  70°  ; 40‘4 
at  80° ; and  40  0 at  90°.  This  sequence  looks 
abnormal,  and  is  hardly  to  be  accepted  as  true 
on  the  strength  of  the  evidence  adduced. 
Graphic  treatment  would  be  particularly  applic- 
able in  this  case  for  readily  ascertaining  the 
proportionate  pressure  of  a given  force  of  wind 
on  roofs  of  varying  angles.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  construction  would  at  once  show  an 
increase  proportionate  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
the  roof.  How  it  is  arrived  at  that  a maximum 
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pressure  would  be  exerted  at  an  angle  of  70°, 
slightly  diminishing  afterwards,  we  confess  that 
we  are  unable  to  understand. 

The  “ Graphic  Determination  of  Forces  in 
l!  Engineering  Structures  ” is  the  least  graphical 
a and  the  most  algebraical  of  this  group  of 
3 volumes.  It  is  the  work  of  a well-read  man, — 
D so  well  read,  in  fact,  that  he  takes  it  for  granted 
i that  the  higher  forms  of  notation  will  be  familiar 
| to  his  readers.  The  first  sentenoe  of  the  first 
| chapter  will  show  how  little  the  author  can 
| regard  any  but  a specially  educated  public, — 

“ Section  1.  Introductory.  1.  Preliminary 
I problem.  To  find  the  value,  graphically,  of  any 
I number  of  pairs  of  factors ; in  other  words,  to 
I find  the  value  of 

a1v1  + azv2  + a3v3  + ...OaVa 
I or  more  concisely  of 

Sxn  a v 

by  means  of  a force  and  cord  polygon.” 

To  commence  a work  of  this  kind  without  any 
explanation  of  the  solution,  any  preliminary 
statement  of  what  the  pair  of  factors  are,  how 
they  are  selected,  and  why,  in  order  to  solve  the 
problem,  we  are  to  lay  off 

SI =av  S2  — o2,  S3  = (73i 
and  so  on,  is  to  assume  suoh  a familiarity  with 
the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  as  to  limit 
the  use  of  the  work  to  the  readers  who  have 
already  made  much  proficiency  in  the  study 
of  the  subject. 

“ To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,”  says  Mr. 
Chalmers,  “ modem  geometry  has  only  full  re- 
cognition at  present  in  one  university,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.”  He  goes  on  to  lament  the 
want  of  scientific  training  of  the  English  en- 
gineer, and  cites  a civil  remark  of  a German 
writer  to  the  effect  that, — “It  is  remarkable 
that  the  construction  of  continuous  beams  is 
more  favonrably  received  when  engineers  can 
calculate,  aB  in  France  and  the  South  of  Germany, 
and  not  there  when  the  rule  is  that  the  bureau  of 
the  engineer  is  conducted  by  people  who  sit 
upon  two  stools,  and  upon  neither  firmly.” 
(This  testimony  of  Herr  Weyrauch  should.be  read 
side  by  side  with  the  remark  of  Mr.  Clarke 
before  cited  as  to  steering  a middle  course.) 
“The  rich  Englishman,”  we  are  told  by  Cul- 
mann,  “ who  everywhere  carries  himself  about 
with  great  consciousness  : ‘ I am  in  possession 
of  the  iron,  and  do  not  require  to  trouble  myself 
about  statics,’  ” does  not  care  for  economy  in 
his  bridges.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the 
tubular  bridge  which  was  the  outoome  of  the 
first  thorough  investigation  (thorough  as  far 
as  it  went)  of  the  capacity  of  iron  for  con- 
structing bridges  of  large  openings,  there  was 
displayed  anything  rather  than  a penny-wise 
economy.  The  Menai  bridge  is  a costly  bridge, 
no  doubt ; but  it  was  a pioneer  bridge.  A fair 
way  of  comparing  the  structural  economy  of 
bridges  of  large  span  is  to  divide  the  square  of 
the  span  by  the  weight  of  the  iron  structurally 
used  in  the  arches  (omitting  platforms,  rails, 
&c.).  In  the  case  of  the  Menai  Bridge  the  figure 
thus  obtained  is  184;  in  that  of  the  Conway, 
another  tubular  bridge  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephen- 
son, it  is  165 ; an  approximate  figure  of  150 
having  been  indicated  by  Mr.  Bidder. 

But  in  Mr.  Brunei’s  Saltash  Bridge  the  index 
there  obtained  is  310  ; 52  per  cent,  more  econo- 
mical than  the  Menai,  and  59  per  cent,  more 
than  the  Conway.  Nor  has  an  equal  economy, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been  obtained  by  any 
German,  Frenob,  or  American  engineer.  For 
the  great  Ohio  Bridges  we  obtain,  at  Cincinnati, 
268;  and  at  Steubenville,  296,  which  is  the 
most  economical  in  the  United  States.  The 
bridge  on  the  Vistula,  built  by  Herr  Sohwedler, 
at  Thorn,  has  an  index  of  245,  and  that  over 
the  Memel  River,  by  the  same  engineer,  is 
about  the  same.  For  the  bridge  of  492  ft.  span 
over  the  Lek,  at  Kuilenberg,  erected  by  Mynheer 
Van  Diesen,  the  index  is  as  low  as  118,  and  yet 
that  bridge  was  erected  as  late  as  1868.  Out 
of  fifteen  great  bridges,  the  economy  of  which 
in  weight  of  iron  employed  in  the  arches  or 
towers  we  have  compared  by  this  very  fair 
rule,  but  one  approaches  the  economy  of  Mr. 
Brunei's  construction  at  Saltash,  the  Cincinnati 
and  Steubenville  Bridges,  the  next  in  order  of 
economy,  are  respectively  13£  per  cent,  and 
4-f  per  cent,  more  extravagant  in  iron  than  the 
Saltash  structure.  These  facts  should  be  borne 
in  mind  when  the  incompetence  of  the  engineers 
of  Great  Britain  is  so  much  lamented  on  Con- 
tinental authority. 

For  those  readers  who  are  familiar  with  statics, 
as  ordinarily  taught,  and  with  the  summation  of 


elementary  integrals,  the  elaborate  work  and 
delicately-drawn  diagrams  of  Mr.  Chalmers  will 
prove  an  admirable  aid  for  arriving  at  results 
otherwise  only  to  be  learned  from  the  lectures 
of  Continental  professors,  or  from  Cnlmann’s 
abstruse  work. 


THE  PARIS  SALON  OF  1881. 

It  is  impossible  to  pay  several  visits  to  the 
Salon , notwithstanding  the  exceedingly  un- 
favourable impression  of  the  first  view,  without 
feeling  much  interest  in  many  of  the  pictures, 
and  being  forced  to  acknowledge  onr  high  degree 
of  admiration  for  not  a few.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  as  weeks  pass  on  M.  de  Neuville’s 
picture  of  the  Cemetery  of  Saint  Privat  will  be 
regarded  as  the  work  of  the  highest  merit  in 
this  year’s  Salon,  and,  considering  how  often 
it  is  the  case  that  French  artists  who  early 
arrive  at  distinction,  soon  show  a falling  off 
and  carelessness  in  their  efforts,  this  work  of 
Alfred  de  Neuville’s  will  continue  to  be  regarded 
in  the  estimation  of  his  friends  and  of  the  world 
as  more  than  worthy  the  reputation  of  the 
painter  of  the  ever-to-be  famous  picture,  the 
“ Last  Cartridges.”  It  is  not  a little  interesting 
to  find  in  this  picture,  painted  after  an  interval 
of  so  many  years,  that  the  prolific  painter,  ever 
ready  in  sadly  familiar  features  connected  with 
the  horrors  of  war,  still  introduces  a model  in 
his  last  picture  that  we  at  once  recognise  as 
having  sat  for  his  first.  De  Nenville’s  powers, 
not  alone  as  a painter,  but  as  a depicter  of 
stirring  scenes,  are  too  well  known  to  require  a 
further  meed  of  praise  than  they  have  already 
received.  The  incident  of  the  Cemetery  of 
Saint  Privat  is  one  of  the  many  horrible  affairs 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  In  the  life-and- 
death  struggle  the  Prussians, — the  Emperor’s 
own  royal  guard, — alone  lost  more  than  10,000 
men,  and  only  at  evenfall  did  the  reinforcements 
of  German  troops,  pouring  in  on  every  side, 
succeed  in  dislodging  the  brave  band  of  French 
soldiers.  It  is  the  moment  of  the  last  struggle 
that  De  Neuville  has  chosen,  the  little  gate  of 
the  cemetery  being  smashed  in,  and  the  last 
resistance  overcome;  the  quiet  calm  of  the 
little  crosses  with  their  wreaths  of  immortelles 
contrasting  with  the  turmoil,  the  agony,  and 
death  visible  in  that  masterly  manner  that  only 
a painter  who  has  smelt  powder  in  earnest  could 
hope  to  bring  equally  to  the  minds  of  the  pro- 
fessional soldier  and  the  peaceful  public.  De 
Neuville  exhibits  another  picture,  the  oapture  of 
a French  despatch-carrier  examined  before 
several  German  officers,  an  admirable  work, 
the  only  fault  of  which  is  (an  excusable  one  in  a 
Frenchman)  that  the  officers  possess  an  expres- 
sion of  vulgarity  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Prussian  army. 

M.  Detaille  has  in  no  way  increased  his  repu- 
tation by  the  huge  commissioned  picture  repre- 
senting the  ceremony  of  the  distribution  of  the 
standards  to  the  French  army  on  the  fete  of 
July  last,  a picture  in  which  English  visitors 
will  recognise  the  not  too  faithful  portrait  of 
onr  own  distinguished  representant,  the  gallant 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  The  tidal  wave  of  military 
pictures  is  fortunately  retiring.  As  a result  of 
its  overflow,  we  must  at  least  congratulate  our- 
selves that  in  the  present  day  such  tame  repre- 
sentations as  those  which  gained  Horace  Vernet 
his  breastful  of  decorations  and  honours  from 
every  Academy  in  Europe,  would  scarcely  “ go 
down”  with  the  public  now;  and  if  we  do  not 
possess  a .Charlet  or  a Raffet,  the  traditions  of 
Loutberbourg  and  Courtois  are  worthily  con- 
tinued  in  France. 

More  than  ever  this  year  is  observable,  not 
only  with  the  portrait-painters,  but  with  nearly 
all  the  younger  men,  a desire  to  present  their 
work  to  the  public  with  the  appearance  of  their 
canvasses  being  covered  by  the  most  rapid  and 
hasty  brnshwork, — a feature  almost  lamentable 
in  some  cases,  especially  bo  in  that  of  tbe  pro- 
mising  American  painter,  Sargent,  of  whom 
we  have  more  than  once  spoken.  Before 
he  can  have  possibly  had  time  to  elaborate  a 
single  work,  he  is  already  painting  in  excess  of 
the  slightness  of  his  fellow-painters,  or  of  the 
present  style  of  his  master,  Carolus  Duran,  who, 
twenty  years  or  so  since, — as  will  be,  perhaps, 
remembered,  as  he  exhibited  at  that  time 
at  South  Kensington,  or  by  those  who  know  the 
portrait  by  him  in  the  Luxembourg, — was  almost 
objectionable  on  the  score  of  his  tightness  and 
over-stndy. 

There  seems  to  be  in  the  modern  rapid  brush- 
work  of  the  painters  of  to-day,  a thinness  and 
poverty  almost  impossible  for  the  critic,  be  he 


painter  or  not,  to  understand, — a flimsiness  that 
is  never  to  be  found  in  the  most  rapid  handwork 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Velasquez,  Rembrandt,  or  Franz  Hals, 
who,  however  hastily  they  worked,  contrived 
to  remove  entirely  the  impression  that  their 
rapidity  was  the  result  either  of  greed  or  of 
carelessness,  while  they  have  each  and  all  left 
ample  proofs  of  the  severity  of  the  Btudy  they 
bestowed  on  the  acquirement  of  their  facility. 

If,  as  must  be  conceded  by  the  just  and 
generous,  English  artists  are  far  superior 
to  the  French  as  portrait-painters,  it  mnst  as 
readily  be  admitted  that  we  are  behind  them  in 
landscape-painting,  and  that  England  just  now 
has  no  landscape-painters  who  can  compare 
favourably  even  with  Pelouse,  Guillemet,  Lnigi 
Loir,  Harpignies,  and  with  many  others  whose 
names  are  not  so  familiar  to  the  world.  Though 
it  is  impossible  to  point  to  a single  instance  in 
this  year’s  Salon  of  a landscape  that  can  be  said 
to  approach  in  merit  the  great  works  of  Corot, 
RouBseau,  Turner,  or  Constable,  it  mnst  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  lover  of  landscape  art  that  there 
is  a large  number  of  interesting  transcripts  of 
nature  from  spots  far  away  and  near  at  home, 
together  with  not  a few  ideal  realisations  of  the 
poetic  painter’s  mind,  enough  to  lead  the  hopeful 
to  believe  that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  we  Bhall  see  the  landscape  art  holding 
an  undisputed  high  position  entitled  to  our 
warmest  esteem. 

Whether  it  be  that  the  country  life  in  France 
affords  more  incident  for  the  painter  than  is  to 
be  found  in  England,  one  thing  is  quite  certain, 
that  a Salon  shows  many  more  amusing,  well- 
painted  incidents  of  modern  life  than  are  to  be 
found  in  our  English  exhibitions,  and  when  one 
remembers  the  poetio  beauty  that  Millet  and 
Breton  have  succeeded  in  throwing  into  the 
painted  life  of  the  peasant,  that  our  own  Walker 
and  Mason  so  successfully  saw  in  the  peasant- 
life  in  England,  we  cannot  but  think  that  if  our 
painters  whose  happy  lines  allow  them  to  pass 
much  time  in  the  country  would  look  a little 
deeper,  they  also  wonld  see  in  the  domestic 
life  of  our  peasantry  something  interesting  to 
show  the  visitors  to  the  exhibitions. 

In  this  year’s  Salon  we  recognise  in  more  than 
one  work  the  name  and  hand  of  English  artists 
who,  just  as  we  find  with  the  Americans, 
Russians,  Swedes,  or  Poles, — no  matter  whence 
the  Btudent  comes, — in  their  very  first  year’s 
exhibition  show  their  careful  adhesion  to  the 
school  of  their  adoption  ; the  American  becoming 
absolutely  French,  and  throwing  over,  appa- 
rently, all  home  predilection,  never  by  any 
chance  drawing  inspiration  from  the  associations 
of  his  early  years,  and  relying  entirely  on  the 
traditions,  the  incidents,  methods,  and  manner  of 
his  French  teachers.  Burlington  House  year  by 
year  shows  also  the  influence  of  what  we  under- 
stand by  foreign  art,  the  foreign  art  of  to-day  ; 
but  the  teaching  of  Belgium  is  more  observable 
with  the  English  artists ; though  Amerioan 
artists, — and  they  are  becoming  now  so  nume- 
rous that  they  must  never  be  in  the  future  over- 
looked,— seem,  notwithstanding  their  love  of 
Munich,  of  Florence,  and  of  Rome,  as  plaoes  of 
residence  during  the  years  of  happy  study,  to 
have  formed  in  the  first  instance  their  deter- 
mined mode  of  study  on  French  lines,  thereby 
showing,  as  our  American  cousins  so  frequently 
do,  their  shrewd  perception  of  the  readiest  and 
surest  road  to  success.  People  ' generally  who 
are  disposed  to  regard  America  and  the 
Americans  as  materialistic  people  given  over 
entirely  to  the  acquirement  of  the  fascinating 
dollar  can  have  no  conception  how  many 
students  they  are  now  sending  to  Europe  to 
study  the  highest  branches  of  art.  That 
terrible  slander  promulgated  by  a great  historian 
some  years  ago  that  America  was  a country 
without  history,  without  honour,  and  without 
art,  is  already  proved  to  be  a mendacious 
calumny  ; still  they  are  beginning,  earlier  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  ever  done,  to  regard 
art  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  this  dangerous  impediment  in 
their  way  will  retard  the  slow  and  laborious 
progress  that  art  requires  to  develop  that  extra- 
ordinary power  that  we  call  genius,  and  whioh 
probably  is  as  likely  to  appear  in  America  as  in 
Europe. 

In  this  year’s  Salon  the  “ foreigners  ” may  be 
said  again  to  stand  out  strongly,  though  French 
oritics  will  never  be  found  to  admit  this, 
but  to  the  impartial  eye  this  fact  is  evident ; 
the  works  of  American,  Belgian,  Swedish,  Rus- 
sian, Spanish,  Polish,  and  Italian  artists, — for 
England  is  not  well  represented, — will  be  found 
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marked  down  in  the  note-book  in  numbers  that 
are  worthy  of  attention.  These  “foreigners” 
are  mostly  young  painters,  but  they  show  the 
strength  of  the  generation  that  has  succeeded 
the  old  favourites.  Among  these,  Israels,  that 
most  truly  sentimental  and  heart-touching  of 
painters,  sends  two  characteristic  works,  one  of 
which,  feelingly  named  “ Plus  Rien,”  is  the  sad 
pioture  of  a labourer  seated  by  the  bed  of  his 
long-loved  dead  wife,  the  cold  morning  light 
breaking  in  at  the  casement,  on  the  simple  yet 
affecting  scene. 

The  art  of  the  painter,  even  in  the  earliest 
centuries, — those  days  glimpses  of  which  we 
get  from  time  to  time  from  the  fragmentary 
unearthed  results  of  the  archeologists’  re- 
searches,— shows  us  how  much  the  painter  has 
always  availed  himself  of  the  great  art  of  the 
architect.  In  that  period  of  art  most  interest- 
ing of  all,  perhaps,  about  which  we  of  late  have 
heard,  if  not  enough,  certainly,  a great  deal, — 
the  period  that  culminated  in  perfection  in  the 
thirteenth  oentury, — the  collaboration  of  the 
architect  is  so  clearly  shown  in  the  congenial 
lines  of  the  figure-painter  that  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  the  beauty  of  one  from  the  other.  No 
early  painter  ever  attempted  in  the  delineation 
-of  the  human  figure, — so  many  of  which  we 
.know  to  be  portraits  of  contemporaries,— as  the 
French  portrait-painter  Bounat  invariably  does, 

. to  paint  the  individual  with  a vacant,  chaotic 
space  behind  the  figure.  How  often  do  we  find, 
aot  only  in  all  illuminated  missals,  but  in  nearly 
all  early  pictures,  the  most  interesting  feature 
to  consist  in  the  careful  and  perfectly  well- 
understood  arrangement  of  the  architectural 
design  and  details  ? In  M.  Girardet’s  admirable 
picture  in  this  year’s  Salon,  an  incident  in  the 
Siege  of  Saragossa  by  theFrench,  the  architectural 
accessories  are  so  completely  and  so  thoroughly 
well  painted  and  understood,  and  every  point  of 
costume  is  so  satisfactory,  that  even  if  the  pic- 
ture were  deficient  in  other  respects,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  withhold  regard  for  the  painter 
and  his  work.  In  fact,  it  is  rare  in  a 
picture  at  the  Salon  to  find  the  architectural 
portions  deficient  either  in  execution  or  in 
archaeological  accuracy.  The  painter  in  Paris 
is  certain  to  number  among  his  many  friends 
members  of  all  learned  pursuits,  and  in  this  way  he 
is  kept  within  bounds  of  those  terrible  solecisms 
that  are  so  frequently  seen  at  the  Royal 
Aoademy.  Neveitheless  and  notwithstanding, 
Cabanel,  the  esteemed  paiuter,  has  this  year 
in  his  chief  picture  shown  so  much  careless- 
ness in  his  architectural  details  that  one  feels 
almost  disposed  to  believe  that  he  has  become 
one  of  those  many  artists  who  express  an  in- 
difference to  the  dictation  of  the  more  precise 
and  methodised  art  of  the  architect.  At  all 
events,  the  Venetian  background  of  the  Shaks- 
perian  subject  that  Cabanel  this  year  exhibits, — 
the  ohoice  of  the  caskets  in  the  “ Merchant  of 
Venice,”  is  so  amusingly  wrong  and  paltry, 
that  one  is  disposed  to  have  almost  a respect 
for  the  simplicity  of  a painter’s  character  who 
can  be  so  primitive  in  his  notions. 

The  ambitious  work  of  M.  Brozik,  repre- 
senting Columbus  before  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  and  their  court,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  little  else  than  a study  of  still 
life,  — in  which  the  Cluny  Museum  is 
strongly  evident, — and  costumed  models  ; and 
M.  Mathieu,  in  his  huge  and  classic  “ Feast  of 
Heliogabalus,”  would  have,  perhaps,  deserved 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  masters  of 
the  day  had  he  not  been  too  clearly  inspired  by 
Couture’s  noble  work  at  the  Luxembourg 
-Gallery. 

Still,  we  cannot  bestow  too  much  praise  on 
those  painters  who  devote  their  time  and 
energies  to  such  pictures  as  these.  In  M. 
Motto’s  picture  of  the  Gauls’  attack  of  Rome 
and  the  incident  of  the  geese  of  the  Capitol, 
there  is  a profound  attention  to  the  details  of 
the  picture  that  satisfies  the  antiquarian  taste 
in  a degree  even  beyond  what  one  meets  with  in 
the  work  of  Alma  Tadema.  M.  Motte  is  far 
from  the  equal  of  that  painter  in  the  mere 
technical  processes  of  painting,  but  from  the 
few  pictures  we  have  seen  from  M.  Motto’s 
hand,  he  has  even  a wider  knowledge  or  a closer 
habit  of  thought  than  our  own  favourite  Royal 
Academician.  These  qualities  are  well  shown 
in  his  second  much  larger  work  representing 
Cardinal  Richelieu  in  warrior  costume,  but  with 
scarlet  skull-cap  and  mantle,  which  tell  his 
rank,  watching  on  the  wave- washed  jetty  of 
La  Rochelle  the  combat  between  the  French 
and  our  own  fleet  under  Charles  I.’s  unfortunate 
and  unpopular  favourite — Buckingham.  Through 
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the  bristling  spikes  of  the  huge  protective 
chevaux-de-frise  can  be  seen  amidst  the  smoke 
the  hulls  of  the  great  vessels  pounding  into  each 
other.  M.  Motte’s  two  pictures  Btand  high 
among  the  historic  pictures  of  the  year.  M. 
Lucien  Melingue,  generally  foremost  in  this 
rank,  is  weak  in  the  Salon.  Indeed,  the  Salon 
of  this  year  cannot  be  said  to  be  as  strong  as 
usual  in  historic  or  anecdotio  pictures,  nor,  as 
we  have  more  than  once  hinted,  can  it  be  what 
may  be  called  strong  in  any  direction. 

There  are  works,  but  few  of  them  representa- 
tive works,  by  a number  of  justly-favourite 
painters  ; but  there  is  a sad  absence  of  names 
that  one  would  have  wished  to  see.  If  we  find 
the  charming  painter  of  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
Heilbuth,  it  is  scarcely  the  Heilbuth  of  times 
gone  by.  Alma  Tadema’s  name  appears  in  the 
catalogue,  it  is  true  ; Bouguereau  has  two  cha- 
racteristic specimens  of  his  marvellously  clean 
brush-work  ; Puvis  de  Chavannes  has  one  of  his 
feeble  decorative  panels ; Breton,  the  head  of  a 
peasant  girl,  possessing  little  or  none  of  his 
merit  j Pasini  is  here  with  one  of  his  “ master- 
pieces of  trick  ” ; Vibert,  too,  not  with  a Spanish 
incident,  but  a Parisian  scene,  d la  Frith. 
Frappa  has  added  another  “ palpable  hit”  to  his 
amusing  series  of  monk-pictures,  by  his  “ Im- 
promptu Dinner,”  with  its  jovial  party  of  worthy 
ecclesiastics.  Bastien-Lepage,  in  his  “ Beggar,” 
painted  “ as  large  as  life,”  and  with  the  inten- 
tion, apparently,  of  being  “ twice  as  natural,” 
will  not,  we  think,  add  much  to  his  fame  : his 
portrait  of  the  art-critic,  Albert  Wolff,  is,  in  its 
minuteness,  an  amusing  contrast  to  his  other 
exhibit.  Let  us  not  forget,  by  the  way,  that 
Gerome  figures  this  year  among  the  sculptors, 
and  his  life-like  yet  classic  group  of  old  Anacreon, 
with  the  two  boy-figures  of  Love  and  Bacchus, 
one  in  each  arm,  more  than  worthily  holds  its 
place  among  the  works  of  the  professional 
sculptors,  possessing  that  peculiar  character  that 
the  painter, — the  sculptors  themselves  admit, — 
is  so  often  able  to  throw  into  his  work.  Indeed, 
it  has  not  yet,  and  certainly  from  no  English 
source,  received  the  praise  due  to  ir ; it  may  be 
essentially  said  to  possess  that  apparently  inde- 
finable quality  of  “ style  ” so  constantly  to  be 
noticed  in  the  work  of  foreign  artists,  and  of 
which  there  is  so  marked  a want  in  English  art. 
To  what  circumstances  or  to  what  mode  of 
teaching  this  may  be  owing  it  is  difficult  oer- 
tainly  to  say,  but  a comparison  of  our  own 
London  exhibitions  with  the  Salon  will  curiously 
reveal  the  existence  of  the  fact. 


A CHURCH-BUILDING  PERIOD. 

The  preparation  of  a Church  Domesday 
Book,  which  should  give  a complete  and  faithful 
account  of  our  cathedrals,  churches,  schools, 
and  glebe  houses,  has  been  long  since  advocated 
by  the  Builder  as  an  architectural  requisite.  In 
the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  iB 
an  article  on  the  endowments  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  endeavours,  in  some  degree,  to 
grapple  with  this  want.  As  to  the  entire  scope 
of  that  article,  which  deals  not  only  with  the 
fabrics,  but. with  the  personal  endowments  of  the 
clergy,  we  do  not  propose  to  speak.  Bnt  we  are 
glad  to  extract  from  pages  compiled  from  a 
number  of  documents,  some  of  which  are  not 
easily  procurable,  such  facts  as  to  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  England  as  form  contributions 
towards  the  construction  of  a proper  Domesday 
book. 

In  the  year  1704,  according  to  a statement 
made  by  Sir  William  Scott  (afterwards  Lord 
Stowell),  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  7th 
of  April,  1802,  the  number  of  livings  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  about  11,700.  Of  these, 
some,  it  is  probable,  had  neither  churoh  nor 
glebe  house  of  their  own  ; as  in  their  report  of 
1831  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  state  the 
total  number  of  benefices,  with  and  without 
cure  of  souls,  in  England  and  Wales,  at  10,718 ; 
the  aggregate  income  of  the  same  being 
3,251,1592.  By  1830  this  number  of  benefices 
had  been  increased  by  the  division  of  parishes 
and  the  creation  of  fresh  endowments,  to  13,617, 
of  which  the  total  income  amounted  to  4,547,2442. 
As  this  does  not  include  any  reference  to  chapels 
of  ease,  or  temporarily  licensed  buildings,  we 
shall  be  under  the  mark  in  taking  the  churches 
of  the  National  Establishment  now  standing 
at  the  round  number  of  14,000. 

In  the  thirteen  years  from  1818  to  1831 
366  new  churches  were  consecrated,  being  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-eight  per  annum.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  century  to  the  end  of  1875, 
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according  to  a report  of  Committee  of  Con- 
vocation, appointed  in  March,  1872,  4,414 
churches  had  been  consecrated,  of  which  1,015 
were  rebuilt,  and  3,399  were  entirely  new. 
Few,  if  any,  ohurches  were  built,  we  apprehend, 
in  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  century,  so  that 
close  upon  100  churches  per  annum  have  been 
built,  or  wholly  rebuilt,  between  1831  and  1875. 
According  to  a return  to  an  order  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  for  which  Lord  Hampton  moved  in 
June,  1874,  1,724  ohurches  had  been  built,  and 
7,144  had  been  restored,  since  1840.  The 
number  stated  as  restored,  however,  includes  some 
that  were  built,  the  returns  from  some  dioceses 
being  imperfeot.  The  sum  of  25,548,703 1.  was 
returned  as  expended  on  these  8,871  edifices,  but 
the  amount  doeB  not  include  any  outlay  below 
500Z.,  and  the  returns  were  by  no  means  com- 
plete. Thus  it  is  certain  that  an  annual  outlay 
of  740,000Z.  is  appreciably  less  than  the  amount 
which  has  been  contributed  by  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  the  increase  and 
restoration  of  their  places  of  worship  from  1840 
to  1874. 

In  1831,  5,947  parsonages  were  reported  to  be 
habitable,  1,728  benefices  had  glebe  houses 
unfit  for  residence,  and  2,878  had  none  at  all. 
The  total,  10,753,  exceeds  the  total  returned 
elsewhere  by  35,  whioh  difference  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  benefices  annexed  to  other  pre- 
ferments, but  which  are  independently  counted 
in  the  matter  of  parsonages.  In  1879  the 
number  of  resident  incumbents  was  11,186, 
and  that  of  non-resident  1,509.  This  does  not 
give  the  exact  number  of  glebe  houses,  bub  it 
furnishes  an  approximation ; as  any  of  the 
resident  clergy  who  have  not  proper  residences 
must  have  some  abode  temporarily  provided  for 
them.  Between  1830  and  1880  the  Bum  of 
3,228,9591,  or  more  than  64,0001.  per  annum, 
has  been  expended  by  the  clergy  themselves  in 
providing  parsonages,  the  amount  having  been 
lent  them  for  that  purpose  from  Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty,  to  be  repaid,  with  interest,  in  thirty 
annual  instalments.  Considering  that  the  average 
income  of  the  beneficed  clergy  only  reaches  the 
modest  sum  of  3332.  apiece,  the  contribution 
thus  made  by  actual  rectors  and  vicars  to  the 
comfort  of  their  successors,  as  well  as  to  their 
own,  can  be  called  nothing  less  than  munificent, 
being  no  less  than  11.  14s.  6d.  per  annum  apiece, 
or  very  nearly  an  income-tax  of  3 id.  in  the 
pound,  voluntarily  undertaken,  for  the  period  of 
thirty  years. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  article 
from  which  we  work  out  the  above  data  that 
the  annual  rental  value  of  the  glebe  houses 
which  have  been  built  during  the  last  half- 
century  cannot  fall  short  of  a quarter  of  a 
million  sterling.  At  thirty-three  years’  purchase 
this  represents  a oapital  sum  of  8,250, 0002.,! 
of  which,  aB  before  shown,  40  per  cent,  has  been: 
contributed  by  the  clergy  themselves,  and  the 
remainder  either  out  of  the  Church  property 
administered  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, or  by  private  benefactors.  Of  the  latter, 
since  the  establishment  of,  and  through  the 
agency  of,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
has  been  received  the  amount  of  3,750,0001.  To 
this  has  to  be  added  the  sum  of  1,366,7622.  con-i 
tributed  by  private  benefactors  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  and  that  of i 
35 1,5312.  contributed  through  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. This  makes  an  amount  of  5,468,2932. : 
contributed  by  private  benefaotion  to  the  per-: 
manent  endowment  of  the  Church  since  1830;: 
making,  together  with  the  before-named  con-; 
tribution  from  the  clergy,  the  sum  of  8,697,2522.,! 
or  about  a quarter  of  a million  more  than  the: 
estimated  value  of  the  glebe  houses  built  andi 
restored. 

In  addition  to  this  sum,  the  operations  of  the: 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  resulted  ini 
the  application  to  the  benefit  of  the  poorer: 
livings  of  the  sum  of  18,616,0002.,  part  of  which' 
has  been  obtained  by  cutting  dowu  the  incomes: 
of  the  higher-rated  rectories  and  ecclesiastical! 
dignitaries,  and  part  resulting  from  the  better: 
management  of  the  property  thus  regulated. i 
Notwithstanding  the  harsh  measure  which,  ini 
the  opinion  of  many,  was  dealt  out  by  this  body: 
towards  the  capitular  and  episcopal  incomes,  it 
is  now  stated  that  in  18S0  all  the  cathedrals  in: 
England  and  Wales,  excepting  two,  have  a larger  i 
income  wherewith  to  fulfil  these  important: 
functions  than  they  possessed  in  1840.  The  I 
addition  to  the  endowments  of  the  Church  made: 
from  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  since  1830  (exclusive' 
of  the  private  benefactions  before  mentioned,  as: 
elicited  by  the  Governors),  has  been  1,478,6892.1 
That  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  55,575 2.  ;i 
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l that  of  the  Tithe  Redemption  Trust,  311,1442. 
I The  total  thus  arrived  at  is  29,158,6602.,— a sum 
h which  considerably  underrates  the  actual  con- 
- tributiona  made  to  the  endowment  and  support 
'i  of  the  public  services  of  the  Churoh,  and  the 
i.  improving  of  the  residences  of  the  clergy,  since 
I 1830.  How  much  should  be  set  off  per  contra 
(I  for  the  abolition  of  prebends  and  the  like  is  not 
| perfectly  clear  to  ns.  But  if  the  statements  as 
c to  the  incomes  of  the  cathedrals  are  reliable,  the 

6 29  millions  looks  to  be  clear  gain. 

For  a valuation  of  the  whole  property  of  the 
I Church,  the  details  are  not  yet  forthcoming, 
i Considering  the  number  of  ohapels  of  ease,  tem- 
t porary  churches,  schools,  and  the  like,  to  say 

0 nothing  of  mission-rooms  and  hired  buildings, 

( the  number  of  buildings  belonging  to  the 
| Churoh  can  hardly  be  less  than  three  to  each  bene- 
3 fice,  and  in  all  probability  is  considerably  more. 

| The  former  allowance,  however,  would  amount 
< to  nearly  42,000  buildings  of  all  kinds.  The 
j churches  themselves  vary  from  such  minute 

1 edifices  as  that  at  Bonchurch,  or  that  at 
Winchcombe,  to  the  size  of  Winchester,  St. 

I Alban  s,  and  St.  Paul’s,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
accommodation  for  15,  to  room  for  15,000 
worshippers.  If  we  allow  only  one  church  to 
each  benefice  in  1831,  and  take  the  returned 
number  of  glebe  houses  at  that  date,  and 
compare  them  with  corresponding  figures  in 
1880,  we  shall  find  an  increase  of  some  34 
per  cent,  in  the  provisions  for  parochial  service 
and  public  worship ; while  if  we  take  into 
account  schools,  mission-houses,  chapels  of 
ea,se,  and  temporary  churches,  the  advance 
will  prove  to  have  much  exceeded  that 
I ratio. 

The  value  of  the  present  annual  income  of 
all  the  benefices  in  England  and  Wales  is 
! taken  by  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  at  4,547,2412. 
The  capitalised  value  of  that  sum,  at  thirty- 
three  years’  purchase,  is  a little  over  150,000,0002. 
This,  however,  does  not  include  the  income  of 
bishops  and  other  dignitaries.  As  much  as 
80,0002.  was  contributed  from  private  sources,  in 
the  year  1879,  for  the  foundation  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Liverpool,  and  the  same  spirit  of  gene- 
rosity has  been  active  in  other  districts.  From 
1810  to  1876  the  sum  of  25,548,7032.  was  spent 
in  the  restoration  and  building  of  8,871 
ohurches,  of  which  somewhere  about  a fourth 
were  new.  In  the  remaining  cases  there  can 
have  been  no  considerable  expenditure  for  land. 
The  cost  comes  to  2,2802.  per  church.  This  is 
the  actual  outlay  in  thirty-six  years.  It  would 
be  far  from  exorbitant  to  allow  that  the  money- 
value  of  every  Church  in  England  is  equal  to 
the  sum  expended  in  building  and  restoring  these 
ohurches.  And  if  to  this  estimate  we  add  the 
very  moderate  allowance  of  4202.  per  parson- 
age, taking  no  heed  of  schools,  ohapels  of  ease, 
or  any  other  buildings,  we  have  a figure  of 
15,000,0002.  for  the  value  of  such  property  alone, 
rhus,  taking  actual  income,  irrespective  of 
bhe  offertory,  as  capitalised,  and  an  exceedingly 
ow  estimate  of  churches  and  parsonages,  and 
leaving  aside  episcopal  and  capitular  incomes, 
ind  schools,  we  arrive  at  a value  of  church 
property  of  195,000,00:2. 

Nothing  is  more  significant  than  the  rapid, 
vnd,  in  some  instances,  enormous  increase  which' 
n very  many  parishes,  has  resulted  from  the 
ibandonment  of  churoh-rates,  and  the  substitu- 
te of  the  weekly  offertory.  In  some  cases,  the 
iffertory  has  been  relied  on  for  the  support  of 
he  clergy,  a measure  to  be  deprecated  on  many 
-rounds,  more  especially  in  such  cases  as  may 
>e  regarded  as  regulated  by  commercial,  or 
vhat  are  called  bueiness,  views, — such  as  the 
xchange  of  the  pew-rent  system  for  the  offer- 
ory  system,  the  support  of  the  clergy  being  the 
bj  ect  of  the  f und  in  either  case.  Butin  other  cases, 
rhere  the  offertory  is  devoted  to  strictly  oharit- 
ble  or  religious  purpose,  it  is  within  our  know- 
Jdge  that  it  has  attained  an  amount  equal  to 
lore  than  half  the  inoome  of  the  living.  It  is 
robable  that  the  sums  thu9  raised  freely  for  the 
hurch  of  England,  of  which  no  returns  are 
lade,  and  no  statistics  can  be  given,  exceeds 
ie  amount  of  the  sums  voluntarily  raised  for 
ie  support  of  all  other  forms  of  worship  within 
ie  kingdom,  taken  together. 

In  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  reign  Henry  VIII. 
Wording  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  destroyed 

7 the  axe  and  the  mattock  186  of  the  larger 
monasteries,  374  of  the  lesser  sort,  110  religijus 
wpitalp,  and  2,374  chantries  and  chapels.  This 
nounts  to  3,154  edifices, some  of  them  of  the  first 
agmtude,  beauty,  and  grandeur.  They  formed 
sarly  one-fourth  of  the  religious  buildings  of 
te  country,  and  the  revenues  seized  are  de- 


scribed by  the  same  authors  as  incalculable. 
Prom  the  reign  of  Elizabath  to  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  hardly  a single  church  was  built  in 
England.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  build  one 
legally,  and  even  in  the  case  of  rebuilding  after 
destruction  by  fire  great  legal  and  technical 
difficulties  had  to  be  overcome. 


THE  ROYAL  GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  1881. 

The  presentation  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for 
the  present  year  to  Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  took  place  at  the  concluding  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  for  the 
present  session,  held  on  Monday  evening  last, 
Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  making  the  presentation, 
said, — It  is  now  my  duty  to  perform  the  act  which 
every  year  serves  to  remind  us,  in  the  most 
practical  manner  possible,  of  the  interest  which 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  deigns  to  take  in  the 
progress  of  our  art.  The  distinction  which  her 
Majesty  bestows  to-night  through  my  hands  has 
this  peculiarity, — characteristic  of  our  national 
system, — that  we  are  first  of  all  consulted  as  to 
the  person  to  be  honoured,  and  that  her  Majesty, 
unless  she  sees  reason  to  the  contrary,  confirms 
and  ratifies  our  selection.  The  recipient  of  the 
medal  which  I am  now  commissi  med  to  deliver, 
with  her  Maiesty’s  approval,  is  therefore  that 
one  among  us  who,  by  the  general  vote  of  h?s 
brethren,  is  held  to  be  the  most  worthy  among 
those  still  undecorated.  Jealous  of  the  honour 
which  is  thus  accorded,  this  Institute,  with  the 
Queen’s  sanction,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
the  medal  in  successive  years  to  an  English 
architect  or  man  of  science,  an  English  writer 
on  architecture,  and  a foreign  architect  or 
writer  on  architecture.  In  this  way  the 
number  of  those  who  can  at  any  one  time  hope 
to  hold  this  distinction  is  small,  and  it  follows 
that  the  award,  if  it  wore  ever  lightly  made, 
or  on  insufficient  or  unworthy  grounds,  would 
be  at  onoe  actively  and  jealously  criticised  ; 
and  we  who  have  received  it  know  that  its 
value  to  us  is  thus  greatly  enhanced.  On  this 
occasion  I think  I may  assume  that  it  is  be- 
cause you,  Mr.  Godwin,  have  distinguished  your- 
self at  least  as  much  with  your  pen  as  with  your 
pencil  that  your  name  was  preferred  to  that  of  any 
of  your  brethren.  This  year  it  is  by  custom  the 
turn  for  the  literary  architect  to  be  decorated, 
and  that  I do  not  think  this  a custom  to  be  re- 
gretted you  will  believe  when  I tell  you  that, 
when  I received  the  medal  myself,  it  was  on 
the  same  mixed  literary  and  artistic  grounds. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Godwin’s  life,  as  I need 
hardly  tell  any  one  in  this  room,  has  been  the 
editorship  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  of 
the  journals  which  devote  themselves  to  archi- 
tecture and  its  interest  and  progress.  Of  this, 
if  I am  rightly  informed,  he  has  been  editor  now 
for  some  thirty-seven  years  ; and  as  he  began 
his  editorship  within  a year  of  the  foundation 
of  the  journal,  we  can  see  how  completely  he 
is  entitled  to  all  the  credit  of  its  subsequent 
course.  We  all  know  that  the  Builder  has  been 
conducted  with  an  honest  anxiety  to  improve 
and  popularise  the  public  appreciation  of  archi- 
tecture ; and  I believe  I express  the  simple  truth 
when  I 8 ly  that  in  avoiding  the  pitfall  of  making 
it  merely  a professional  organ,  Mr.  Godwin  has 
conferred  a distinct  benefit  upon  us.  It  would 
have  been  a real  calamity  if  for  all  these  years 
it  had  been  our  own  professional  advantage 
and  our  own  concerns,  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  public,  which  had  been  the  main 
object  of  the  editor  of  such  a paper.  With  a 
much  larger  sense  of  what  was  really  for  the 
good  of  our  art,  Mr.  Godwin  has  made  his 
journal  one  which,  whilst  it  is  always  ready 
to  devote  itself  with  z?al  to  architectural 
questions,  never  does  so  to  the  prejudice 
of,  or  in  forgetfulness  of,  those  without  whom 
we  should  not  exist,  those  who  do  us  the 
honour  to  put  their  work  into  our  hands. 
Among  the  works  for  which  Mr.  Godwin  is 
specially  known  are  those  which  he  has  from 
time  to  time  published  on  the  subject  of  the 
orying  evils  of  bad  drainage,  bad  ventilation, 
and  bad  building,  especially  as  these  affect  the 
condition  and  happiness  of  the  labouring 
classes.  No  more  worthy  work  can  be  done ; 
and  though  much, — very  much, — still  remains 
to  be  done  before  we  can  be  otherwise  than 
ashamed  of  our  condition  in  this  respect,  to 
Mr.  Godwin,  a9  one  of  the  pioneers  of  progress 
in  such  really  vital  work,  no  small  honour  is  due. 
Then,  to  turn  to  another  branch  of  his  work,  I 
believe  that  I am  not  wrong  in  attributing  at 


least  the  lion’s  share  of  the  work  done  by  tie 
Art-Union  of  London  to  Mr.  Godwin.  For 
many  years  he  acted  as  one  of  the  honorary 
secretaries,  and  it  was  mainly,  no  doubt,  to  his 
energy  and  powers  of  organisation  that  the 
large  and  lasting  success  of  the  institution  has 
been  due.  I need  not  go  through  the  catalegue 
of  publications  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Godwin, 
from  “ The  Churches  of  London,”  published  so 
long  ago  as  183S,  to  his  plea  for  the  “ Establish- 
ment of  a National  Theatre,”  published  in 
1878,  covering  a period  of  forty  years.  They 
cover  a great  amount  of  ground,  and  deal  with 
a variety  of  subjects  fall  of  interest  to  most  of 
us.  No  contrast  between  new  ways  and  old  is 
greater  than  that  which  now  leads  the  architect 
to  beoome  a liierary  man  as  well  as  an  artist. 
In  the  Mediaeval  days  and  in  later  days  this 
was  never  known  ; but  the  invention  of  print- 
ing led  naturally  to  such  a change,  and  the 
man  deserves  well  of  us  who  has  made,  as 
Mr.  Godwin  has,  good  use  of  the  opportunities 
which  it  affords  for  the  wide  dissemination 
of  information  and  criticism  and  illustration 
of  our  art.  Unfortunately,  success  in  one 
branch  of  such  an  architect’s  work  is  likely,  as 
a rule,  to  lead  to  the  execution  of  less  building 
work  than  would  otherwise  have  been  accom- 
plished, and,  with  all  his  energy,  a successful 
author  is  likely  to  suffer  somewhat  in  his  prac- 
tice as  an  architect.  I am  unable,  therefore, 
to  give  you  a long  list  of  buildings  erected  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  but  his  hands  have  not  been  unoc- 
cupied, and  amoug  others  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
West  Brompton,  and  the  restoration  of  the  noble 
Churchof  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  Bristol,  may  betaken, 

I think,  as  typical  examples.  And  now,  Mr.  God- 
win, without  further  dwelling  upon  details  which 
were  familiar  to  the  members  before  they  re- 
solved to  submit  your  name  to  her  Majesty  for 
the  bestowal  of  this  Medal,  I will  only  say  that, 
though  it  was  first  instituted  in  1848,  it  falls  ou 
me  to  give  you  a decoration  whioh  you  share 
with  but  a small  band  of  living  men.  Death 
has  been  busy  in  our  ranks,  and  at  the  present 
moment  you  make  the  ninth  Englishman  wh  > 
holds  this  Royal  Gold  Medal.  I congratulate 
you  on  the  honour  her  Majesty,  advised  by  your 
brethren,  has  done  you,  and  I trust  you  may  long 
be  able  to  continue  your  labours  on  behalf  ot' 
the  art  and  the  profession  to  which  all  here  ar ', 
equally  with  yourself,  I hope,  devoted. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  reply,  said, — Mr.  President, 
Gentlemen  and  Colleagues, — It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  I appreciate  very  highly 
the  honour  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me, — 
an  honour  that  comes  directly  from  her  Majesty 
the  Queen  at  the  intercession  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  I am  particularly 
indebted  to  you,  sir,  for  the  genial  and  flattering 
manner  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  speak 
of  my  doings,  and  to  you,  gentlemen,  I can 
scarcely  express  my  thanks  for  the  kind  and 
cordial  way  in  which  you  have  received  this 
announcement.  It  was  my  good  fortune,  sir,  in 
student  days,  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  a 
distinguished  predecessor  of  yours  in  that  chair, 
the  Earl  de  Grey, — whose  portrait  hangs  in  this 
room, — the  first  medal  ever  given  by  the  Insti- 
tute, for  an  essay  which  was  received  with  more 
favour  and  had  more  influence  on  building  con- 
struction than  I could  have  ventured  to  hope  for. 

I can  Bee  your  predecessor,  sir,  as  plainly  now 
as  I can  see  you,  and  I can  hear  his  words  as 
plainly  as  I heard  yours ; and  I remember  vividly 
the  flush  of  pleasure  experienced  some  days 
after  on  reading  a few  lines  of  hearty  encourage- 
ment in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  that  day,  written 
by  genial  William  Jordan.  I see  with  delight 
one  at  least  who  was  present  on  that  occasion, 
my  much-esteemed  and  affectionate  friend  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson,  who  from  that  time  to  this 
has  honoured  and  favoured  me  with  his  regard. 

Of  the  131  persuns  who,  including  Honorary 
Members  and  Associates,  then  formed  the  Insti- 
tute (which  now  numbers,  after  the  elections 
of  this  evening,  as  nearly  as  possible  1,000), 
only  half  a dezen  more  remain.  Most  of  them 
made  their  mark  and  handed  on  the  torch  to 
worthy  successors.  Well,  sir,  between  these 
two  presentations  lies  my  whole  working  life, 
and  if  it  has  not  been  a particularly  brilliant 
one,  I may  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  it  has  been  one  of  earnest 
and  continuous  endeavour  to  spread  information, 
to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  to 
contribute  to  the  welfare  and  elevation  of  all 
classes.  I am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
President  should  have  laid  emphasis  on  my  con- 
nexion with  the  Builder,  and  it  was  very  agree- 
able to  me  to  find  him  giving  his  approval  to  that 
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policy  which  led  me  to  make  its  scope  so  large  as 
to  obtain  many  besides  professional  readers,  and 
which,  I venture  to  think,  has  given  to  archi- 
tects and  architecture  a much  larger  and  more 
appreciative  audience  throughout  the  kingdom 
and  colonies  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
had.  Mistakes  have  doubtless  been  made  at 
times,  and  individuals  may  have  felt  aggrieved, 
but  if  they  will  kindly  remember  how  many 
opportunities  to  err  the  editor  of  such  a paper 
has  every  week,  and  that  these  bundles  of  op- 
portunities have  occurred  to  me  more  than  1,900 
times,  I think  I may  look  for  their  forgiveness. 
This,  at  any  rate,  I will  claim,  that  I have  never 
gone  out  of  my  way  to  give  pain  or  cause  annoy- 
ance. I am  detaining  you,  I fear,  egotistically, 
but  I cannot  refrain  from  a brief  observation  on 
the  allusion  made  to  the  part  I have  taken  in 
setting  forth  the  miserable  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed and  prevail  in  the  homes  of  London  and 
our  large  towns,  and  in  endeavouring  to  arouse 
all  classes  to  the  perception  of  the  necessity  for 
sanitary  improvements.  The  investigation  of 
these  matters  was  conducted  by  me  for  some 
years  at  considerable  personal  sacrifice,  and 
at  some  personal  risk,  and  if  I claim  to 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  per- 
sistent workers  in  this  field,  and  venture  to 
suppose  that  some  part  of  the  wide  - spread 
feeling  which  now  prevails  on  the  subject  is  due 
to  those  efforts  of  mine,  I do  so  in  order  that 
I may  assert  that  the  architectural  profession 
had  its  representative  in  the  very  earliest  stage 
of  this  vitally  important  movement. 

I must  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  for  a few 
minutes,  because  I have  something  to  say  in 
which  I feel  much  interested,  and  because  I wish 
to  show  my  appreciation  of  the  consideration  I 
have  received  by  something  more  than  words. 
We  have  all  been  taught  that  architecture  con- 
cerns itself  with  commodity,  fitness,  and  delight, 
— commodity  and  fitness  as  well  as  delight, — 
and  it  seems  very  desirable  this  lesson  should 
be  always  remembered.  I have  a very  strong 
conviotion  that,  unless  the  architects  of  the  future 
are  prepared  to  see  the  construction  of  many 
buildings  pass  into  the  hands  of  another  set  of 
men,  they  muBt  make  themselveB  conversant 
with  the  requirements  and  facilities  of  modern 
times,  the  newest  and  most  improved  modes 
of  construction,  and  the  best  arrangements  to 
ensure  healthful  and  happy  life.  To  keep  this 
faot  before  the  rising  generation  of  architects, 
and  provide  an  inducement  to  follow  such 
a course,  I am  willing,  if  the  sanction  of  the 
Council  bo  obtained,  and  the  idea  find  favour  at 
your  hands,  to  found, — not  a scholarship  or  a 
medal,  but,  by  the  investment  of,  say,  1,0001., — 
a purse  of  35Z.  or  40Z.  a year,  the  recipient  of 
which  would  be  required  during  a month  or  sis 
weeks’  residence  abroad  to  examine,  study,  and 
report  on  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  modern 
planning,  modern  modes  of  construction,  drain- 
age, water  supply,  ventilation,  and  other  sanitary 
arrangements,  to  be  found  in  the  city  or  town  he 
should  elect  to  visit.  I should  propose  to  adopt 
an  old  word  and  call  it  a Bursary.  The  mode  of 
oompeting  for  it  would  have  to  be  settled  here- 
after, but  I see  no  difficulty  about  that.  As 
Iago  says,  with  a difference, — 

“ I have  ’t, — it  is  engender'd : Anderson  and  White 

Mast  bring  this  well-meant  birth  to  the  world’s  light.’’ 
In  other  words,  the  Council  will  doubtless 
appoint  a small  committee  to  confer  with  me, 
and,  together,  we  Bhall  be  able  to  arrange  a 
satisfactory  scheme.  It  might  be,  I think,  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  Institute  Medal  at 
present  given  for  an  essay,  and  I am  so  anxious 
to  see  results, — results  which,  I venture  to 
believe,  will,  unless  I am  greatly  mistaken,  in 
due  course  of  time  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value, — that  I should  be  disposed,  if  the  recipient 
of  that  medal  for  the  present  year  be  found  a 
capable  person,  and  willing  to  accept  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  him,  to  provide  the  bursary 
of  this  year  in  addition  to  the  investment,  so  that 
we  might  at  once  begin  to  receive  the  desired 
information.  The  difficulty  of  getting  informa- 
tion from  abroad  is  very  considerable,  and  I 
have  often  heard  our  present  energetic  and 
excellent  secretary  oomplain  of  the  impossibility 
of  inducing  foreign  members,  even  after  promis- 
ing him,  to  send  any  particulars  of  their  work ; 
so  that  even  in  that  respect  I think  considerable 
advantage  would  follow  from  this  proposition  I 
am  making.  The  notes  obtained  would,  of  course, 
remain  the  property  of  the  recipient  of  the 
bursary,  who  would,  perhaps,  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide a paper  embodying  part  of  them  to  be  read 
before  the  Institute  during  the  session ; but  he 
would  be  able  to  publish  them,  and,  I think,  as 


time  went  on,  we  should  have  a series  of  reports 
which  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  architects 
and  architecture  in  England.  I beg  you  not  to 
consider  that  I am  throwing  any  Blight,  or  any- 
thing like  cold  water,  upon  the  practice  of  sketch- 
ing and  measuring  old  buildings,  such  as  is  now 
pursued  by  the  travelling  students  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Far  from  it.  The 
pursuit  and  study  of  Beauty  muBt  still  be  one  of 
the  main  points  with  an  architect  if  he  is  to  be 
justified  in  taking  the  title  of  artist.  I simply 
wish  it  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  to  be  borne  in  mind, — that  architec- 
ture i3  a science  as  well  as  an  art,  and  that  the 
architect  of  the  future  must  not  simply  be  the 
Apostle  of  the  Past,  but  the  Good  Genius  of  To- 
day. I am  not  prepared  to  say, — 

“ Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.” 

Far  from  it.  The  past  is  too  valuable  for  us  to 
ignoreit,  and  we  must  lay  ourselves  open  to  accept 
its  wonderful  lessons.  But  I would  very  earnestly 
take  up  the  next  line  of  the  poet,  and  say, — 

“ Act,  act  in  the  living  present.” 

I will  not  detain  you  any  longer.  I trust  that 
you  will  consider  that  this  proposition  of  mine, 
if  adopted,  is  likely  to  be  of  service,  not  alone 
to  architects,  but  to  the  publio  at  large. 

The  President. — I am  sure,  gentlemen,  that 
I am  only  expressing  the  sense  of  all  of  you 
when  I say  that  we  shall  be  extremely  grateful 
to  Mr.  Godwin  for  the  good  work  which  he  pro- 
poses to  do  by  the  establishment  of  this  bursary, 
and  that  the  Council  will  be  only  too  pleased  to 
join  him  in  formulating  the  rules  whioh  will  be 
necessary  in  order  to  give  effect  to  his  generous 
and  most  useful  proposal. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry,  F.S.A. — Mr.  President, — 
May  I intrude  upon  the  time  of  the  meeting  for 
a few  moments  ? I think  it  would  hardly  be 
right,  and  it  would  not  be  the  wish  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  that  we  should  pass  by,  without 
some  definite  acknowledgment,  the  announce- 
ment which  has  been  made  to  us  to-night  by 
Mr.  Godwin.  It  came  upon  me,  as  I dare  say  it 
must  have  come  upon  you  all,  with  surprise, 
although  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  such  an 
offer  should  have  been  made  by  such  a man  as 
our  good  friend,  who,  as  you,  sir,  have  so  well  said 
has  ever  had  for  his  object  the  securing  of  the 
widest  possible  interest  in  and  appreciation  of 
our  art.  I wish,  therefore,  sir,  with  your  permis- 
sion, to  offer  to  the  meeting  a resolution  whioh 
shall  deal  with  the  matter  in  question,  but  which 
shall,  of  course,  as  the  donor  of  this  noble  gift 
proposes,  leave  the  details  of  it  to  be  settled 
between  him  and  the  Council.  The  resolution  I 
beg  to  propose  is  this  : — 

‘‘That  this  meeting,  fully  appreciating  the  important 
ideas  enunciated  by  Mr.  Godwin,  and  entirely  agreeing 
with  him  in  the  necessity  of  the  architect  of  the  present  and 
future  being  a man  of  science  as  well  as  a man  of  art, 'most 
gratefully  accept  the  noble  gift  which  he  has  offered,  and 
which  will  naturally  for  ever  bear  his  name, — bo  long  and 
deservedly  honoured  by  the  members  of  this  Institute.” 


priafced  to  the  promotion,  more  particularly, 
of  art  studies  in  connexion  with  the  pursuit 
of  architecture. 

The  President. — I need  not  assure  you,  gentle- 
men, that  I entirely  agree  with  this  resolution. 

It  did  not,  however,  seem  to  me  desirable  that  . 
your  President  should  move  it.  I felt  that  it  : 
was  better  that  it  should  come  as  the  voluntary 
act  of  some  of  our  members.  I am  sure  every-  ■ 
body  here  will  agree  with  the  terms  of  it.  No-  ■ 
body  will  misunderstand  Mr.  Godwin’s  intention.  . 
It  is  not  for  an  instant  to  be  supposed  that  the  \ 
science  and  art  of  architecture  are  capable  of  1 
being  separated.  But  it  is  possible  to  encourage  \ 
the  teaching  of  both  together  by  the  study  of  1 
works  in  foreign  countries  which  show  the  com-  ■ 
bination  of  the  two.  The  desire  merely  is  that  1 
the  gentlemen  who  takes  this  bursary  from  year  i 
to  year  will  have  a tendency  to  look  more  par-  ■ 
ticularly  at  the  scientific  rather  than  the  purely  \ 
artistic  side  of  our  art.  I think  that  no  archi- 
tect worthy  of  the  name  would  venture  to  < 
separate  the  one  from  the  other,  the  two  things  : 
being,  in  fact,  inseparable.  Without  further  : 
remark  than  that  I am  sure  every  one  here  i 
cordially  agrees  in  expressing  thanks  for  the  1 
munificent  offer  made  by  Mr.  Godwin,  I will  puti 
the  resolution  to  the  meeting. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to,: 
and  other  business  was  proceeded  with,  as: 
reported  below. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


The  dosing  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  for  session  18S0-8I  was  held  om 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  prosit 
dent,  in  the  chair. 

The  decease  was  announced  of  Professorc 
Frederick  William  Scholander,  secretary  of  the! 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  Stockholm,  Honorary  and) 
Corresponding  Member,  who  died  on  the  9th  inst.,! 
of  apoplexy. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  foil 
and  declared  to  be  duly  elected,  viz. : — 

As  Fellows.  —Messrs . John  McKean  Brydou,  William 
Watkins  (Lincoln),  Henry  Townley  Sugden,  Charles  Man- 
(Major,  R.E.),  Thomas  Henry  Eagles  (Cooper's  Hill 
College),  Frederick  William  Waller  (Gloucester),  Cbarlel 
Robert  Chorley  (Leeds),  John  Wornham  Penfold  (Asso- 
ciate), and  Thomas  Henry  Fleeming  (Wolverhampton).  I, 
As  Associates. — Messrs.  John  Cowell  (Canterbury): 
Arthur  Samuel  Hewitt  (Great  Yarmouth),  John  Payne: 
Archibald  Gillespie,  Edward  Instone,  Georgo  Pearsons 


I have  penned  that  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  I feel  how  imperfect  it  is,  but  I was  un- 
willing  that  the  meeting  should  separate  without 
my  venturing  to  ask  you  to  record,  in  some  such 
formal  manner  as  I have  suggested  our  very 
great  sense  of  the  most  valuable,  most  unex- 
pected, and  most  generous  gift  which  has  been 
offered  to  us  to-night. 

Mr.  Whichcord,  F.S.A. — I believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, every  member  in  the  room  would  desire  to 
second  the  motion  which  has  been  so  ably  proposed 
by  Mr.  Barry.  It  commends  itself  at  once  to  all 
of  us.  The  generosity  of  the  gift  is  very  great. 
The  matter  has  been  somewhat  sudden,  and 
totally  unexpected  by  us,  and  we  were  scarcely 
prepared  on  the  instant  to  recognise  the 
quality  and  amount  of  the  gift.  I am  sure  that 
the  Institute  will  feel  how  anxiously  our  friend 
must  have  pondered  over  the  question  in  the 
interests  of  the  profession.  I entirely  endorse 
those  sentiments  to  which  he  has  given  expres- 
sion, as  to  the  necessity  of  fostering  the  study 
of  the  scientific  portion  of  the  art  that  we  pro- 
fess; and  I congratulate  our  body  not  only 
upon  this  gift,  but  also,  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
refer  to  it,  upon  another  that  may  possibly 
be  forgotten.  The  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  is  gradually  acquiring  gifts  of  great 
importance,  that  will,  I hope,  do  much  in  foster- 
ing a knowledge  of  our  art  by  the  architects  of 
the  future.  The  other  gift  to  whioh  I would 
recall  the  attention  of  the  meeting  is  the  one 
which  was  announced  some  time  ago  through 
the  intermediary  services  of  our  friend  Professor 
Donaldson  by  the  Misses  Jones.  That  was  a 
gift  of  a somewhat  similar  character  to  that 
announced  by  Mr.  Godwin  to-night,  but  appro- 


(Manchester),  Edward  John  May,  Herbert  Hardwick 
Langston,  William  Ruihworth  (Croydon),  Matthew  Reee 


(Newcaatle-on-Tyne),  Matthew  Henry  Holding  (North! 
' \ Donald  Campbell  Marks,  Georgo  Halford  Fel 


-mpton) , c . , 

lowes  Prynne,  William  Allen  Coombs,  William  Scorer 
(Lincoln).  Arthur  Charles  Alfred  Norman  ( Plymouth)! 
Arthur  Llarland  (Barnet),  Thomas  Jerram  Baileye 
Dominick  Joseph  Coakley  (Cork),  Harry  May  (Leeds)' 
Frederick  Moorhouse  (Huddersfield),  Richard  Woo: 
(Leeds),  Harry  Wilkinson  Moore  (Oxford),  Frederic:) 
Henry  Appleton  Hardcaatle,  Charles  Aimd,  Alfred  Frampo 
ton,  John  Medland,  William  Muskett  Yetts,  Walteli 
Brv’an  Wood  (Gloucester),  Frederick  Montague  Grattat 
(Walthamstow),  William  Murray,  Charles  W'illiam  Lovett? 
Frederick  George  Hughes  (Birmingham),  William  Andren 
Rolfe,  William  Henry  Romaine- Walker,  Robert  Williaw 
Collier  (Shortlands,  Kent),  Henry  Adair  Rawlins  (Finch: 
ley),  Charles  Edward  Powell,  William  Edward  Cliftor 
Claude  Pemberton  Leach,  John  Samuel  Paul,  Frederic:) 
Atkinson  Powell,  Reginald  Theodore  Blomfield,  B.A.. 
Sidney  Gambier  Parry,  James  Archibald  Morris  (Ayr) 
William  Nevill  Ashbee,  Robert  Braxton  Perriss  (Newo 
port,  I.W.),  Edward  Henry  Bruton  (Cardiff),  William 
Henry  Haynes,  Charles  Marriner,  Frederick  William  Peee 
Edward  William  Lockwood  (Huddersfield),  Herbert 
Stanley  Saunders,  Martin  Luther  Saunders,  AVilliam  Joho 
Point  (Buckhurst-hill),  Mark  John  Laosdell,  Archibabi 
Sempel  Anderson,  Allred  Hugh  Davies-Colley  (Mat; 
Chester),  John  Brooke  (Manchester),  Roger  Thome 
Conder,  Edward  Early  Hollis,  John  Johnson,  Frederic 
George  Knight,  Edward  George  Stead  (Blackpool),  Edwan 
Lane  Swatman,  j'  ,rT  ‘ ' T"'  w ‘ 

Goffe,  Clarence  I 
Charles  R ddett. 


i’  jun.  (Hampton),  James  Webster,  Edwar; 
e’  Tilt  Coggin,  Samuel  Tucker,  and  Leonani 


As  Honorary  Associate. — Major  James  Law  Lushingtcr 
Morant,  R.E. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  b 
acclamation  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Mem 
bers,  viz., — Baron  Henry  de  Geymiiller,  Paris 
M.  Albert  Thomas,  Government  Architect  (Gram 
Prix  de  Rome),  Paris  ; and  M.  Olivier  ltayef 
Professor  at  the  College  de  France,  and  Directed 
Adjoint  at  the  fioole  des  Hautes  litudes,  Parisi 

The  Secretary  (Mr..  William  H.  White' 
announced  several  donations  of  books,  includWi 
Mr.  Francis  Dollman’s  just-published  work  ci 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Overie,  Southwark. 

The  Chairman.— I am  sure,  gentlemen,  the 
you  would  not  wish  that  the  contributions  whio1 
have  been  announced,  and  particularly  the  boo' 
which  has  been  presented  by  our  good  friehi 
and  colleague,  Mr.  Dollman,  should  pass  withoc 
a word  of  acknowledgment.  Mr.  Dollman,  t,. 
some  of  you  know,  was  assistant  librarian  het 
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for  many  years,  and  a most  useful  and  active 
officer  he  was,  and  he  has  made  himself  well 
known  by  publications  before  this  one,  which  is 
certainly  the  crowning  work  of  his  life.  The 
book  is  extremely  interesting  and  valuable, 
seeing  that  to  a great  extent  it  gives  informa- 
tion which  is  no  longer  to  be  obtained  from  the 
building  itself, — information  obtained  from  the 
I very  careful  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Gwilt.  The 
| Counoil  have  felt  the  value  of  the  book  to  be  so 
great  that  they  have  purchased  an  additional  copy 
to  be  placed  among  our  loan  collection  of  books. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal  was  then  presented, 
as  reoorded  on  another  page. 

The  Pugin  Student  for  the  current  year, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby,  was  next  introduced  to  the 
President,  and  the  presentation  of  the  following 
medals  and  prizes  was  proceeded  with,  viz. : — 

The  Soane  Medallion  and  501.  to  Sir.  Roger 
Thomas  Conder,  for  his  design  for  a county- 
court  for  a provincial  town  of  30,000  inhabitants. 
In  the  same  competition,  a Certificate  of  Honour 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Alexander,  of 
Paris,  and  Honourable  Mention  was  made  of  the 
design  submitted  by  Mr.  Mark  John  Lansdell. 

The  Tite  Prize  (30 1.  and  a Certificate)  for  the 
best  design  for  “ the  internal  covered  area  of  a 
Royal  Exchange,”  in  the  Italian  style,  was  taken 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Collier.  In  the  same  competition, 
a prize  of  books,  value  51,  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  Tyson  Gooch. 

The  Qrissell  Gold  Medal  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Frederic  Miller,  for  a design  for  a Gothic 
tower  and  spire.  In  the  same  competition,  a 
prize  of  books  value  two  guineas  was  given  to 
Mr.  John  H.  Curry ; a similar  prize  of  the  same 
value  to  Mr.  Arthur  Baresford  Pite  ; and  a Cer- 
tificate of  Honour  to  Mr.  Herbert  Goodall. 

The  Institute  Medal  and  51.  5s.  for  measured 
drawings  was  taken  by  Mr.  Arthur  Percy  Gun- 
ston,  for  drawings  of  Kelso  Abbey. 

The  Institute  Medal  and  lOi.  10s.  for  Essays 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Andrew  Thomas  Taylor, 
Associate.  In  the  same  competition,  Certificates 
of  Honour  were  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Eales 
(Associate)  and  Mr.  T.  R.  Hooper  (bracketed 
as  equal). 

Portrait  of  the  Late  President. 

The  Chairman  : Gentlemen, — A duty  now 
devolves  upon  mo  which  I think  it  desirable  to 
fulfil,  though  in  the  presence  of  one  of  our  mem- 
bers to  whom  I have  to  refer.  We  all  know  the 
servioes  rendered  to  the  Institute  by  our  late 
president,  and  those  services  have  been  acknow- 
ledged by  a vote  of  thanks  ; but  when  we  look 
around  these  walls  we  are  reminded  that  hitherto 
for  many  years  past, — in  fact,  ever  since  the 
fonndation  of  the  Institute, — it  has  been  the 
oustom  of  recording  on  our  walls  the  form  and 
countenance  of  our  presidents  one  after 
another,  and  I apprehend  that  everybody  here 
will  feel  that  no  president  we  have  had  deserves 
more  that  his  lineaments  should  be  preserved 
than  the  president  who  has  just  vacated  the 
office.  I am  sure  you  will  all  agree  in  wishing 
that  the  Connoil  shall  at  once  set  on  foot  the 
steps  for  having  this  done;  and  I hope  that 
moat  of  you  will  agree  with  me  that  these  things, 
if  they  are  to  be  done  at  all,  ought  to  be  well 
done.  I have  no  sympathy  whatever  in  so  far 
damaging  the  record  of  our  presidents  as  would 
be  the  case  if  we  allowed  any  inferior  painter 
to  paint  Mr.  Whichoord’s  portrait.  I am,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time  aware  that  unless  sub- 
scriptions are  given  upon  a Blightly  more 
generous  scale  than  hitherto,  we  Bhall  incur  a 
great  risk  of  having  our  walls  covered  with 
pictures  that  will  not  be  quite  first-rate.  The 
Council  have  considei-ed  this  question,  and  I am 
instructed  by  them  to  say  that  we  shall  bo  only 
too  glad  to  receive  subscriptions  of  any  amount 
towai  ds  this  purpose,  and  we  trust  that  all  the 
members  who  have  benefited  by  Mr.  Which- 
cord’s  presidency  will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
Subscribe  to  the  fund  for  obtaining  his  portrait. 

I shall  be  very  glad  if  the  general  body  of 
members  will  associate  themselves  with  the 
Council  in  the  matter  by  nominating  somebody 
to  act  as  treasurer,  and  I would  also  suggest 
that  Mr.  Whichoord  should  be  asked  to  contribute 
so  much  of  his  valuable  time  as  maybe  necessary 
to  enable  the  painter  to  secure  his  face  for  us. 

On  the  motion  of  Professor  Donaldson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Henry  Dawson,  Mr.  Charles 
Barry  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Whichcord 
Portrait  Fund. 

Tombs  at  Saccara. 

Professor  Donaldson  then  stated  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  Times,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  month,  a statement  of  the  com- 


munication made  to  M.  Mariette,  then  on  hie 
death-bed,  of  the  recent  discovery  of  two 
pyramids  at  Saccara.  Shortly  afterwards  an 
able  article  appeared  in  the  Builder,  in  refer- 
ence to  Egyptian  antiquities.  Neither  of  these 
articles,  however,  conveyed  any  idea  of  the 
important  size  of  the  monuments  at  Saccara. 
The  Professor  proposed  to  submit  to  the  meeting 
a few  brief  notes  he  had  made  about  ten  years 
since  of  the  underground  ranges  of  sepulchres 
which  he  had  examined  at  Saccara,  near  the 
site  of  old  Memphip.  This  underground  recep- 
tacle of  the  dead  consists  of  a long  series  of 
galleries  and  side-chambers,  many  hundreds  of 
feet  in  extent,  with  a sarcophagus  in  each,  laid 
open  by  the  senior  M.  Mariette,  near  the 
Gi’eat  Pyramid  of  Saccara,  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  off  to  the  north-west.  It  is  excavated 
out  of  the  natural  rock,  which  consists  of  a soft 
friable  grey  stone,  like  indurated  clay,  with 
seams  of  striated  or  fibrous  alabaster,  from  4 in. 
to  1 iD.  deep,  about  12  in.  or  15  in.  apart.  The 
roofing  is  oircular  in  form,  but  the  walls,  up  to 
the  springing  of  the  arch  form,  are  lined  with 
soft  Torah  stone,  in  courses  14 in.  high  and  18  in. 
thick.  The  sepulchral  chambers  are  on  eaoh 
side  of  the  galleries,  and  measure  in  the  clear, 
between  the  masonry,  26  ft.  6 in.  deep,  from 
front  to  rear,  by  16  ft.  wide.  Others  measured 
between  the  rude  rook  28  ft.  8 in.  by  12  ft.  The 
floor  of  these  lateral  chambers  was  sunk  3 ft. 
lower  than  the  floor  of  the  galleries,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  sarcophagus  7 ft.  3 in.  below  that. 
The  sarcophagi,  of  red  granite  or  clay,  measured 
12  ft.  9 iD.  long  by  7 ft.  8 in.  wide,  with  a total 
height  of  11  ft.  Their  thickness  averages  from 
1 ft.  1^  in.  to  1 ft.  5 in.  The  body  of  the  sar- 
cophagus measured  7 ft.  8 in.  high  ; the  lid, 

3 ft.  4 in.,  the  top  splayed  off,  with  a level  upper 
surface,  4 ft.  101  in.  wide.  On  one  I found  hiero- 
glyphics, not  very  deeply  incised,  but  rather 
thinly  marked,  almost  in  lines  (as  it  were)  on 
the  outer  surface.  On  another  which  I examined 
there  was  lying  on  the  sarcophagus  a rudely- 
carved  Btone  couchant  lion,  4 ft.  8 in.  long  by 
lft.  8 in.  high,  including  the  plinth.  The  main 
gallery  was  about  12  ft.  wide,  by  8 ft.  or  10  ft. 
high,  arched,  and  lined  as  the  chambers.  I saw 
about  twenty-five  of  these  chambers,  but  there 
were  still  unexplored  many  hundred  feet  lengths 
of  gallery,  and,  I doubt  not,  many  are  still  con- 
cealed, encumbered  with  ddbris,  and  containing 
like  stupendous  sarcophagi.  The  sarcophagi  were 
of  porphyry,  grey  and  rose  granite,  and  basalt. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  (who 
expressed  his  pleasure  and  that  of  all  the 
members  at  seeing  the  venerable  Professor 
looking  so  well),  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  the  reader  of  the  paper  by  acclamation. 

The  President. — I am  sure,  Professor  Donald- 
son, that  Mr.  Christian  has  expressed  the  views 
of  the  meeting,  not  only  with  regard  to  yourself, 
but  with  reference  to  the  short  though  interest- 
ing communication  which  you  have  made  to  us. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  I have  to  announce  that 
our  session  is  over,  and  that  we  meet  again  on 
the  first  Monday  in  November.  In  the  mean 
time  I wish  you  all  every  possible  happiness  and 
prosperity. 


A FEW  MORE  WORDS 
ON  THE  “QUANTITIES”  QUESTION. 

Readers  will  have  observed  that  the  never- 
ending  question  of  the  isolation  of  quantities  to 
building  contracts,  and  of  quantity-taking  to 
architects’  professional  work  and  status,  has 
been  again  discussed  at  great  length,  we  might 
say  wearisome  length,  during  the  sittings  of  the 
recent  architectural  conference.  The  discussi.  n 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  marked  by 
any  important  diffei'ence  from  other  previous 
discussions  of  the  subject.  We  have  had  again 
the  expression  of  a great  variety  of  often 
exactly  opposite  opinions,  the  adherence  to  which 
seems  too  often  to  be  based,  whether  consciously 
or  not,  chiefly  on  the  argument  “ I have  always 
done  thus  or  thus,  and  it  has  been  found  to  work 
well”;  and  we  find  the  same  absence  of  any 
distinct  perception  of  the  real  principle  of  the 
matter  which  has  so  often  before  characterised 
discussions  of  this  subject. 

Yet  the  real  principle,  as  the  Builder  has  often 
said  before,  is  as  simple  and,  to  our  mind,  as  in- 
controvertible as  anything  could  be,  whatever 
degree  of  complication  or  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  there  may  bo  in  practical  details.  The 
profession  of  an  architect  is  to  plan  and  design 
a building,  and  to  superintend  its  erection.  It 
is  no  more  essentially  part  of  his  business  to 


calculate  how  many  thousand  bricks  are  required 
for  it,  or  what  is  the  total  length  of  window- 
cills  or  mouldings  of  a special  patteim,  than  it 
is  the  essential  business  of  an  author  to  calculate 
how  many  rows  of  type  his  book  will  make  up. 
If  the  architect  also  contracted  to  furnish  the 
building  complete  at  a given  cost,  it  would  then 
be  his  business  to  learn  exactly  what  amount  of 
each  material  would  be  used  up  in  it ; it  would 
be  for  his  own  interest  to  do  so,  in  order  that 
he  might  know  what  he  was  undertaking  to 
supply.  He  does  not,  however,  undertake  to 
furnish  “ the  building,”  but  'only  to  scheme  it, 
and  to  see  that  his  scheme  is  pi'operly  and  econo- 
mically oarried  out.  To  furnish  the  actual  work 
is  the  undertaking  of  the  contractor,  and  the 
latter,  in  order  to  know  precisely  what  he  is 
rendering  himself  liable  for,  calculates  from  the 
architect’s  drawings  and  descriptions  the  quan- 
tity of  each  material  required.  He  is  asked  to 
say  what  he  will  do  it  for,  and  that  is  his  means 
of  asoertainmg.  It  is  his  business  to  see  that 
he  makes  his  percentage  on  it ; it  is  the  archi- 
tect’s business  to  see  that  he  carries  out  the 
work  properly,  and  at  a fair  price.  The  taking 
of  quantities  is  simply  the  contractor’s  method 
of  ascertaining  what  he  can  do  the  work  for. 

That,  we  say,  is  the  simple  statement.  The 
practical  complication  comes  in  when  the  build- 
ing is  large,  and  when  a number  of  contractors 
compete  for  it.  Praotioal  questions  in  regard  to 
the  saving  of  time  then  render  desirable  or 
necessary  the  employment  of  some  one  person 
to  take  out  the  quantities  for  the  contractors,  to 
save  the  time  which  would  be  occupied  by  each 
separately  going  over  the  plans,  or  by  making 
separate  copies  of  the  plans  and  specification 
for  each.  If  an  expeditious  and  inexpensive 
manner  of  multiplying  copies  of  the  drawings 
and  specifications  could  be  devised,  and  each 
builder  were  to  make  his  own  estimate,  the 
quantity  surveyor  would  be  unnecessary.  The 
contractors  who  were  unsuccessful  in  the 
competition  would  lose  more  time  than 
otherwise,  but  the  successful  one  would  be 
none  the  worse  off,  and  the  building-owner 
would  probably  be  the  better  off ; for  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  tendenoy  of 
quantity  surveyors  is  to  measure  rather  full 
than  otherwise.  The  idea  which  some  speakers 
in  the  discussion  promulgated,  as  to  the  advan- 
tage of  having  all  the  competing  estimates 
based  on  the  same  quantities,  can  only  be  real 
when  the  quantities  happen  to  be  ideally  correot. 
But  even  in  so  matter-of-faot  an  operation  as 
taking  quantities,  “personal  equation  ” has  a 
decided  influence,  and  if  the  quantities  are 
taken  full,  the  building  owner  is  certain  to 
suffer  ; and  if  taken  short,  the  builder  who  wins 
the  competition  is  equally  certain  to  suffer; 
in  fact,  the  real  element  of  competition  is  very 
much  weakened,  and  the  actual  amount  for 
which  the  building  could  be  executed  with  the 
greatest  fairness  to  builder  and  bnildiDg-owner 
alike  would  be  muoh  more  likely  to  be  evolved  in 
a perfectly  free  competition  among  contractors, 
each  working  on  his  own  measurements,  than  on 
the  fixed  basis  of  supplied  quantities.  Add  to 
this  the  tendency  which  there  admittedly  is 
among  contractors  in  the  latter  case  to  tender 
from  the  quantities  only,  without  even  seeing 
the  plans,  uuder  which  circumstances  it  is  im- 
possible for  a builder  to  understand  fully  what 
he  has  undertaken,  even  on  the  most  accurately 
supplied  quantities. 

Considerations  of  economy  of  time  and  money, 
however,  praotically  necessitate  the  interven- 
tion of  the  quantity-surveyor.  But  we  fail  to 
see  how  this,  in  any  way,  alters  the  principle  of 
the  matter, — that  the  quantities  are  merely  the 
contractor’s  method  of  getting  a basis  for  his 
estimate,  and  not  essentially  any  concern  either 
of  the  architect  or  his  client.  Practically,  how- 
ever, there  does  arise  the  difficulty  of 
determining  the  appointment  of  the  surveyor, 
and  the  danger  of  collusion  between  him  and  the 
contractors  estimating.  The  latter  difficulty 
seems  to  be  met  by  the  Edinburgh  system, 
referred  to  in  the  discussion,  of  the  appointment 
or  ordination  by  the  municipal  government  of 
surveyors,  who  have  thus  a statuB  somewhat 
similar  to  that  given  to  qualified  solicitors  who 
have  passed  their  examinations.  Practically,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  it  is  met,  to  a great  extent, 
in  London,  by  the  recognised  high  character  of 
surveyors  to  whom  the  leading  class  of  the 
building  contractors  would  naturally  go.  As  to 
the  question  of  the  influence  which  the  architect 
may  rightly  wish  to  exercise,  on  behalf  of  his 
client,  in  the  choice  of  a surveyor,  it  seems  to  us 
that  he  has  the  matter  in  his  own  hands  in  the 
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simplest  and  most  natural  manner,  in  the  fact 
that  he  holds  the  plans  and  specification,  and 
need  not  deliver  them  over  to,  or  allow  access  to 
them  on  the  part  of,  any  surveyor  whose  pro- 
cedure he  might  have  reason  to  suspeot,  or  in 
whose  professional  character  he  had  no  con- 
fidence. Beyond  that  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
that  he  is  called  upon  by  his  professional  posi- 
tion to  interfere,  still  less  that  he  is  required, 
by  the  theory  of  the  case,  to  bring  the  inter- 
vention of  the  surveyor  officially  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  building-owner,  or  to  suggest 
that  the  latter  should  directly  pay  the 
surveyor’s  fees.  The  surveyor  is  not  an  essen- 
tial element  in  the  oase,  except  so  far  as  the 
estimating  oontractors  are  concerned,  and  it  is 
to  them  alone  that  he  should  be  liable.  Granted 
that  the  building-owner  pays,  indirectly,  for  the 
surveyor’s  assistance,  through  the  contractor’s 
charges,  that  is  much  more  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  the  case  than  that  he  should 
pay  directly,  and  the  great  probability  is  that 
he  pays  less  for  it  in  that  way  than  if  the 
surveyor  sent  the  bill  straight  to  him. 

Of  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced 
afresh  (there  is  nothing  new  in  any  of  them) 
for  the  architect  supplying  the  quantities  himself, 
the  only  one  whioh  has  any  practical  force  is  the 
plea  of  small  provincial  architects,  that  they 
should  not  be  deprived  of  what  constitutes  a 
definite  proportion  of  a limited  professional 
income,  to  which  in  some  cases  is  added  the  plea 
that  there  is  no  one  else  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  supply  quantities.  Where  this  is  the  case 
the  probability  would  seem  to  be  that  the  works 
carried  out  are  not  so  large  or  complicated  but 
that  each  competing  contractor  might  take  his 
own  quantities;  but,  in  any  oase,  this  kind  of  argu- 
ments m ad  hominem  cannot  affect  the  general 
principle.  There  are  some  neighbourhoods  where 
the  local  doctor  makes  up  his  own  prescriptions, 
and  is  in  effect  both  doctor  and  druggist,  and 
the  defence  of  this  combination  would  be  that 
there  wa3  no  one  else  to  do  the  prescriptions. 
But  we  do  not  suppose  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
medical  profession  would  on  that  ground  assent 
to  the  view  that  the  compounding  of  medicines 
was  an  essential  branoh  of  professional  practice. 
If  the  provincial  architect  does  supply  his  own 
quantities,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  do 
so  as  the  servant  of  the  client  rather  than 
as  the  servant  of  the  contractor,  and  that  it 
should  be  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  olient, 
and  paid  for  directly  by  him,  otherwise  the 
architect  is  placed  in  a very  false  position  in 
reference  to  the  contractor  whose  work  he  is  to 
overlook  and  oontrol ; but  this  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  in  so  doing  he  is  bringing  into  his  rela- 
tions with  his  client  an  element  of  business  which 
really  and  essentially  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
objects  for  which  the  client  employed  him.  The 
client  simply  wants  a building  from  him,  and 
may  wish  also  to  know  before  he  commences 
what  the  builder  will  complete  it  for;  but  the 
means  by  which  the  builder  is  to  arrive  at  his 
estimate  do  not  necessarily  concern  the  client  in 
the  least.  And  a system  which  leads  the  archi- 
tect, after  he  has  made  his  plans,  to  say  to  the 
client,  “ in  addition  to  my  professional  fee  for 
plans  and  subsequent  superintendence,  you  must 
pay  me  2 per  cent,  (say)  for  supplying  the 
builder  with  quantities  in  order  that  he  may 
make  his  estimate,”  appears  calculated  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  detrimental  to  the  status  of 
the  profession  and  the  respeot  in  which  we  wish 
to  see  it  held.  It  can  only  be  tolerated  on  the 
plea  that  under  certain  conditions  it  cannot  be 
helped,  and  there  is  nothing  better  to  be  done : 
which,  even  if  conceded,  is  no  excuse  for  elevat- 
ing a defect  of  practice  into  a recognised 
principle.  As  to  the  argument  that  a young 
architect  gets  a great  deal  of  valuable  practical 
knowledge  in  learning  to  take  out  quantities, 
what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ? A civil  engineer 
oommenoes  his  education  by  working  with  his 
hands  in  a foundry,  to  learn  how  things  are 
made ; but  would  that  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  ought  to  lay  rails  or  forge  piston-rods  with 
his  own  hands  when  he  has  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional career  ? An  editor  of  a journal  will 
find  it  very  useful  to  know  something  of  the 
practical  process  of  making-up  and  printing  a 
paper,  but  no  one  would  expect  him  on  that 
account  to  do  the  compositor’s  or  “ reader’s  ” 
work  himself. 

One  other  practical  reason  given  for  an  archi- 
tect taking  out  his  own  quantities  suggests  one 
point  which  we  do  wish  to  urge  on  the  archi- 
tects. It  was  said  in  the  discussion  we  have 
been  referring  to  that  an  architect  learned  more 
about  his  plans,  and  found  out  any  omissions  or 


inaccuracies  in  them,  by  taking  out  his  own 
quantities,  than  in  any  other  way.  In  other 
words,  having  made  his  plans  oarelessly,  he  is 
to  go  through  a seoond  process,  having  no 
necessary  relation  to  the  objects  for  which  his 
professional  services  were  engaged,  in  order  to 
find  out  and  correct  his  mistakes.  This  is  truly 
absurd,  but  it  reminds  us  of  what  we  see  more 
than  one  speaker  referred  to,  the  importance  of 
fulness,  accuracy,  and  system  in  preparing 
plans  and  specifications.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  what  sev?ral  speakers  said  was  quite 
true, — that  the  difficulties  of  estimating  and 
quantity-taking  were  frequently  greatly  and 
unnecessarily  increased  by  the  vagueness  of 
the  architect’s  drawings  and  descriptions.  This 
is  really  a point  of  importance  for  professional 
consideration.  It  is  not  the  business  of  an 
architect  to  supply  quantities,  but  it  is  emphati- 
cally his  business  to  supply  drawings  and  speci- 
fications from  which  other  people  can  take 
accurate  quantities.  If  he  does  not  do  this,  he 
either  does  not  fully  understand  his  business,  or 
is  not  fairly  giving  his  mind  to  it.  Plans  ought 
to  be  so  accurately  drawn  and  figured,  and 
specifications  so  “ specific”  in  wording,  that  it  is 
possible  to  know  everything  about  the  intended 
building  from  them ; and  architects  who,  from 
a kind  of  contempt  for  what  they  regard  as 
drudgery  (which  is  the  feeling  with  some),  are 
content  to  make  out  rough  and  picturesque- 
looking  plans  with  hieroglyphic  notes  scribbled 
on  them,  cannot  be  surprised  if  they  get  into 
hot  water  with  client,  or  contractor,  or  both, 
before  the  building  is  completed.  The  extra- 
ordinary variations  which  we  see  sometimes  in 
lists  of  builders’  tenders  are  probably  in  not 
a few  oases  to  be  traced  to  the  picturesque 
vagueness  of  the  architect’s  drawings,  and  the 
poetic  generalisations  of  his  specification.  If 
the  discussions  of  the  Conference  have  called 
attention  to  this  point,  they  will  not  have  been 
useless. 

As  far  as  regards  the  question  immediately 
debated,  however,  we  cannot  see  that  the  dis- 
cussion has  done  anything  except  to  give  some 
information  as  to  the  variety  of  opinions  current 
on  the  subject  to  those  who  were  new  to  its 
discussion.  A.  B.  C. 


THE  BRANDENBURG  MUSEUM, 

IN  BERLIN. 

In  the  year  1871  there  was  founded  in  Berlin 
a new  museum,  under  the  title  of  the  Miirkisohes 
Museum.  It  originated  in  a collection  of  old 
coins,  medals,  seals,  and  other  antiquities  found 
in  the  municipal  offices  of  the  capital.  To  these 
have  been  added  various  other  ancient  objects, 
all  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Mark  or 
Province  of  Brandenburg,  the  nucleus  of  the 
powerful  monarchy  of  Prussia.  The  small 
collection,  originally  got  together  by  the  magis- 
tracy and  municipal  authorities,  has  increased 
within  the  past  six  years  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  It  has  already  outgrown  the  accommo- 
dation successively  found  for  it  in  three  sepa- 
rate buildings,  until  it  has  at  length  found  a 
permanent  home  in  the  Kollnisch  Rathhaus, 
which  edifice  is  itself  an  interesting  relic  of 
former  times,  before  the  town  of  Kolln  was 
absorbed  in  the  rapidly-increasing  area  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Berlin.  The  new  Museum 
now  embraoes  upwards  of  38,000  objects,  classed 
in  two  great  divisions,  the  one  illustrative  of  the 
natural  history,  and  the  other  of  the  human 
history  and  civilisation  of  the  capital  city  and 
central  province  of  Prussian  State.  Here  we 
find  the  graves  of  the  Huns  plastically  repre- 
sented in  faithful  copies,  including  the  stone 
chests  or  coffins,  the  blooks  of  stone  arranged 
in  a circle,  the  cone-shaped  tombs,  the  cinerary 
urns,  and  the  remains  of  the  bodies  and  effects 
of  the  departed  race.  Various  cases  in  the 
Museum  are  filled  with  stone  hatchets,  knives, 
and  tools  of  every  kind,  formed  by  hewing  or 
cleaving,  and  smoothened  and  polished.  There 
are  also  various  objects  in  bronze,  from  the 
pre-historio  ages,  and  a number  of  simple  tools 
and  artioles  of  personal  adornment  used  by  the 
dwellers  in  pile  buildings  or  lake  villages.  Then 
there  are  silver  and  gold  articles  belonging  to 
the  earliest  periods  of  history.  After  these  re- 
mains of  the  unknown  aborigines  of  Branden- 
burg oome  numerous  relics  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
amulets,  pictures  of  saints,  indulgence  caskets, 
and  other  religious  relics ; then  targets,  battle- 
axes,  helmets,  armour,  and  other  implements  of 
war.  The  latest  division  comprises  numerous 
rarities  and  curiosities  belonging  to  the  period 
since  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia. 


The  collection  is  very  rich  in  relics  of  the  period 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  of  the  wars  against 
Napoleon  I.  Here  we  find  preserved  a copy  of 
the  bulletin  placarded  in  the  streets  of  Berlin 
announcing  the  terrible  defeat  of  the  Prussians 
at  Jena,  and  running  as  follows: — ‘‘The  King 
has  lost  a battle.  Order  is  now  the  first  duty  of 
the  citizens,  and  I call  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Berlin  to  observe  it.  Long  live  the  King  and 
his  brothers.  Berlin,  October  I7ch,  1806. 
Count  Schulenburg.”  Not  far  from  this  pro- 
clamation, we  find  the  first  pair  of  shoes  worn 
by  the  present  Emperor  William’s  sister  as  an 
infant,  and  numerous  other  articles  belonging  to 
deceased  members  of  the  Prussian  Royal  family. 
There  are  also  various  implements  showing  the 
method  of  executing,  at  different  periods,  crimi- 
nals condemned  to  death.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  the  wheel  on  which  wife-murderers  were  exe- 
cuted, and  on  which  the  last  execution  of  the 
kind  was  actually  carried  out  in  the  year  1835. 
Just  beneath  this  stands  the  axe  with  which 
Hodel,  the  man  who  shot  at  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, was  beheaded  three  years  ago. 


THE  MONUMENT  TO  THE  CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY,  VERSAILLES. 

Before  removing  the  seat  of  the  Government 
from  Versailles  to  Paris  again,  the  French  Par- 
liament voted  a grant  for  the  erection  in  the 
former  oity  of  a monument  in  memory  of  the 
celebrated  Versailles  Constituent  Assembly  of 
1789.  After  a long  delay,  the  models  for  the  > 
work  were  sent  in,  and  the  award  has  at  length  i 
been  announced.  The  number  of  candidates  i 
was  large,  the  majority,  however,  being  young,  , 
and  comparatively  unknown.  Each  project  had  I 
to  be  designed  by  two  artists,  a sculptor  and  an  i 
architect.  The  general  conditions  of  the  scheme  > 
were  that  a tall  column  was  to  be  erected  in  i 
the  centre  of  a wide  open  square,  and  that  on  i 
the  lower  part  of  the  work  the  statues  of  the  ) 
four  political  leaders, — Mirabeau,  Sieyes,  Bailly,  , 
and  Lafayette, — were  to  be  placed.  After  re-  - 
peated  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  the  a 
chief  prize  of  30,000  francs  has  been  awarded  to  a 
M.  Formige,  architect,  and  M.  Coutan,  sculptor,  , 
who  have  been  likewise  commissioned  to  execute  e 
and  erect  the  monument,  with  such  slight  alter- 
ations  as  the  committee  may  decide  to  make  in  n 
the  design.  The  base  of  the  monument  occupies  >e 
a square  space,  with  flights  of  steps  and  seats  .8 
varied  with  cushion-shaped  stone  benches.  In  n 
the  centre  rises  a slender  Corinthian  column,  i, 
crowned  by  an  imposing  figure  of  the  Republic  c 
with  the  olive-branch  of  peace  in  one  hand.  At  t 
the  feet  of  the  statue  reposes  the  figure  of  a a 
large  lioness,  while  the  drawn  sword  in  the  e 
other  hand  of  the  statue  is  turned  downwards,  j. 
The  figure  of  the  goddess  is  beautifully  shaped  ; ; 
her  attitude  proud  and  unconstrained ; the  e 
general  expression  being  that  of  oonscious  power. 
This  figure  is  intended  to  represent  the  old  a 
Republic  of  the  great  revolutionary  epoch  with  t 
renewed  youth,  or  ever  young,  strong,  full  of  life,  ? 
and  with  all  the  oharms  of  youthful  female  £ 
beauty.  The  soulptor  appears  in  his  conception  t 
to  have  had  before  his  mind’s  eye  Auguste  t 
Barbier’s  “ Liberte  ” aux  puissantes  mamelles.s 
On  the  socle  of  the  column  stand  the  four  up-) 
right  statues  in  free  niches.  These  figures  may.i 
perhaps  lose  in  effect  from  the  contrast  with  theicj 
column  and  general  dimensions  of  the  work.kfl 
Upon  the  front  of  the  column,  about  a third  of)| 
the  distance  from  the  foot,  a tablet  is  affixed, jo 
bearing  the  inscription  “ La  Loi,”  surrounded  byil 
twigs  of  palm.  The  attitude  of  the  figure  of  them; 
orator  Mirabeau  resembles  that  of  Truph&me’s'a 
beautiful  statue,  which  is  now  at  Aix,  in  Provence, e* 
the  orator’s  birthplace.  Compared  with  Tru-o! 
pheme’s  excellent  and  natural  figure,  that  byi; 
M.  Coutan  appears  rather  theatrical  and  affected.d 
The  second  prize  of  20,000  francs  was  awarded^ 
to  the  design  sent  in  by  the  architect,  M.  Pajolp* 
and  the  sculptor,  M.  Falgui&re.  By  not  a fewil 
critics  this  is  preferred  to  the  successful  models] 
The  monument  forms  a semicircle,  bo  that  thei; 
whole  of  it  is  not  visible  at  once.  The  fouml 
statues  are  separate  from  the  column  which: 
rises  from  the  centre,  and  are  represented  asr 
sitting  on  free  socles.  The  Mirabeau  of  MM 
Falguiere  is  lifeliko  and  true,  giving  the  im-r 
pression  of  power  and  genius.  The  jury  were,: 
indeed,  so  struck  with  it,  that  they  have  recom*r 
mended  the  Government  to  have  it  speciallyll 
carried  out,  although  it  will  not  adorn  thd) 
monument  in  Versailles.  M.  Falguifere’s  figuretjl 
of  the  Republic  crowning  the  column  is  also  am 
important  work  of  art.  She  is  represented  with1 
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utstretched  arms  as  a protecting  goddess,  with 
,n  expression  of  gentleness,  confidence,  tran- 
(uillity,  and  peace,  and  not  of  defiance. 

The  third  prize  was  taken  by  the  design  of 
he  architect  M.  Guillaume,  and  the  young 
culptor  M.  Saint-Marceaux,  who  has  achieved 
nocess  with  his  “ Harlequin ” and  “ Grave 
Vatcher.”  The  column  here  is  too  overloaded 
?ith  flourishes  and  ornamentation,  while  the 
tatue  of  Mirabean  is  a failure.  Many  critics 
re  astonished,  in  fact,  that  this  design  Bhould 
ave  been  awarded  the  third  place  in  the  com- 
istition.  Among  the  other  designs,  M.  Lenoir’s 
igure  of  the  Republic  arrests  attention.  It  is 
hat  of  a wild,  savage  revolutionist  with 
•assionate  action.  M.  Granet’s  Republic  is 
■ery  beautiful,  and  has  been  recommended  by 
he  jury,  like  M.  Falguiere’s  Mirabeau,  for 
pecial  execution.  The  general  impression  left 
>y  this  exhibition  of  models  and  designs  is  that 
he  artists  all  wanted  the  enthusiasm  of  convic- 
ion.  The  work  is  mostly  oorreot,  but  cold,  and 
ften  conventional.  The  most  notable  exception 
3 the  Mirabeau  of  M.  Falguiere. 


THE  ART-FURNITURE  EXHIBITION  AT 
THE  ALBERT  HALL. 

TriE  collection  of  artistic  furniture  which  has 
•een  brought  together  at  the  Albert  Hall,  as  a 
upplement  to  the  Picture  Exhibition,  is  worth 
coking  at,  and  contains  some  very  good  work. 
Jnfortunately,  it  is  all  arranged  and  exhibited 
nder  the  names  of  firms  who  deal  in  such 
rticles,  and  not  under  the  names  of  the  real 
bsigners  or  workmen.  We  see  a good  design, 

,nd  we  are  told  it  is  by  “ Messrs. & Co.” 

7e  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  a 
company  ’’  designing.  Artistio  design  is  an 
ndividual  act,  and  we  want  to  know  the  name 
f the  man  who  did  the  thing,  and  not  that  of 
he  people  who  paid  him  to  do  it  under  their  name, 
n the  present  instance,  the  manufacturers  or 
ealers  have  yielded  so  far  as  to  agree  to  give 
ie  name  of  the  makers  and  designers  of  the 
bjects  which  are  distinguished  in  the  selection 
f the  judges,  and  that  such  names  may  be 
ublished  in  the  Society  of  Arts  Journal.  This 
i something,  but  it  is  not  enough.  If  the 
ames  of  the  actual  artists  had  been  given, 
lere  would  have  been  more  interest  in  the  exhi- 
ition.  As  it  is,  the  groups  of  articles  under 
ie  names  of  this  and  that  firm  have  an  unfor- 
mate appearance  of  being  mere  shop-window 
Hows. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  group  of  objects,  ex- 
ibited  by  Messrs.  Crace,  we  do  get  the  name 
: the  designer  in  some  cases,  as  the  principal 
njects  exhibited  are  designed  by  the  two  lead- 
ig  members  of  the  firm.  The  cabinet  of  carved 
alnut  wood,  in  the  Italian  Cinque-Cento  style, 
^signed  and  exhibited  by  these  gentlemen,  is  a 
ery  good  piece  of  design  in  the  style,  and  a 
eautiful  piece  of  workmanship,  and  we  suppose 
rentually  we  shall  learn  the  name  of  the 
rtisans  who  so  admirably  executed  their  em- 
loyers’  design. 

The  exhibits  represent  very  various  styles  of 
ssign,  though  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
jarly  all  marked  by  excellence  in  the  style 
lopted,  and  Bhow  no  small  amount  of  beau- 
lul  workmanship.  Messrs.  Morant,  Boyd 
lanford  exhibit  a screen  giving  the  side  of  a 
iom  decorated  in  English  late  eighteenth- 
mtury  style,  with  silk  in  the  panels,  and  an 
ral  mirror.  A satinwood  cabinet,  with  mar- 
leterie  in  the  same  style,  is  a very  elegant 
eoeof  work,  very  well  carried  out.  As  the 
:hibition  generally  suggests  strongly  the  con- 
usion  that  we  have  at  present  settled  down 
to  the  adoption  and  imitation  of  various  past 
yles  of  internal  decoration,  according  to 
irions  tastes,  this  particular  specimen  of  style 
ay  be  noted  as  representing  perhaps  the 
janner  most  appropriate  for  what  may  be 
pied  boudoir  decoration ; a highly  artificial 
sgance  of  effect  without  very  marked  or 
}riou3  artistic  feeling.  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
raham,  whose  compartment  comes  next  in 
der,  are  very  various  in  their  tastes  ; 
ey  show  a wall  and  ceiling  in  Louis- 
tize  style,  and  a large  and  handsome 
[imneypiece  in  rosewood  with  inlaid  panels  of 
>ral  designs  in  ivory,  ebony,  and  mother-of- 
jarl,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  pretty  and 
arkling  ; but  they  also  have  the  merit  of  ex- 
biting  one  or  two  small  pieces  of  furniture, 
binets  in  American  walnut,  which  are  very 
lod  instances  of  the  pleasing  effect  that  may 
* produced  in  furniture  simply  by  good  taste 


and  good  workmanship,  with  very  little  orna- 
ment. One  of  these,  a hanging  oabinet,  is  the 
carrying  out  of  a design  in  Mr.  Edis’s  book  on 
the  decoration  of  town  houses,  whioh  we  noticed 
some  time  ago.  Messrs.  Gillow  exhibit  mostly  ob- 
jects in  a rich  and  highly-decorated  style,  among 
which  is  a very  good  carved  walnut  secretaire  in 
Italian  style,  well  “built”  in  its  general  design, 
and  with  a good  deal  of  delicate  carving  in  low 
relief ; and  an  inlaid  ebony  and  ivory  table  in  the 
Italian  Renaissance  style,  which  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  delicate  workmanship.  A mantel-piece 
cover,  worked  with  a flowing  Italian  embroidery 
design  in  gold  braid  on  a dark  ground,  executed 
at  the  School  of  Art-Needlework,  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  H.  Noble,  is  very  good.  Messrs.  Holland  & 
Sons’  Gothic  dressoir  for  a dining-room,  with  the 
shafts  and  carved  capitals,  and  rather  angular 
lines  characteristic  of  Gothic  furniture,  and 
decorated  with  inlay  in  wood,  is  a very  good 
specimen  of  work  of  a class  whioh,  after  being 
so  much  in  fashion  for  a time,  seems  already 
going  out  of  favour  again  ; and  comparing  this 
with  some  of  the  similar  classes  of  objects  in 
the  exhibition,  we  oannot  but  feel  that  this 
style  of  work,  solid  and  heavy  as  it  looks, 
is  really  less  artistio,  and  much  less  in 
keeping  with  the  associations  of  modern 
life  in  England,  than  the  design,  founded 
on  more  Classic  types,  which  is  now  taking 
its  place  everywhere, — in  regard  to  furniture- 
design  we  are  speaking  especially ; we  have 
no  sympathy  with  that  so-called  “ Free  Classic,” 
which  treats  a house-front  exactly  as  if  it  were 
a piece  of  furniture.  Messrs.  Howard  exhibit  a 
special  form  of  wall  decoration,  with  ornament 
in  relief,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a raised 
flock-piper,  but  with  a different  and  more 
leather-like  surface.  It  has  the  merit  of  being 
washable  (so  we  are  to'd),  easily  removable,  and 
can  be  recoloured  of  a different  tint  at  any  time 
that  a change  of  tone  is  desired  in  the  room.  The 
specimen  we  saw  struck  us  as  rather  too  dead 
and  dull  in  tone,  and  would  have  been  improved 
by  some  Blight  touches  of  gilding  to  bring  out 
the  prominent  points.  Messrs.  Wright  & Mans- 
field, who  have  given  themselves  so  much  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  Chippendale  school  of  furni- 
ture, exhibit  a remarkably  fine  specimen  of  a 
mahogany  inlaid  sideboard  of  that  type,  in  which 
the  curved  lines  peouliar  to  the  style  require 
such  first-claas  workmanship;  but  why  could 
they  not  have  endeavoured,  whilst  adopting  the 
type  (which  is  a very  elegant  one),  to  originate 
new  and  better  detail  ornament  in  the  inlay  ? 
Chippendale’s  detail  is  really  poor  and  fade  in 
this  sort  of  work.  But  we  presume  that  so- 
called  “ connoisseurs,”  who  are  bent  on  having 
furniture  of  this  class,  will  not  take  it  unless  it 
is  exactly  the  right  thing  archmologically.  The 
influence  of  fashion  in  these  matters  is  directly 
at  variance  with  the  true  interests  of  art.  They 
exhibit  also  a finely-executed  pianoforte-case, 
inlaid,  described  as  representing  “ the  choicest 
marqueterie  workof  Louis  XV.  period.”  The  work 
is  beautiful ; but  is  the  artistio  result  worth  the 
trouble  and  executive  talent  displayed  ? 

The  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Collinson  & Lock’s 
work  was  not  complete  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
nor  the  arrangement  of  their  exhibits.  We 
noticed  a well-designed  cabinet  among  the 
articles.  Messrs.  Shoolbred  were  not  complete 
either ; a pianoforte-case  by  them  deserves 
mention.  This  is  ornamented  with  carved  panels 
of  conventional  foliage  in  light  wood  on  a silvery- 
grey  wood  ground  ; the  light  wood  is  inlaid 
solid  in  the  ground  panel  before  being  carved, 
going  right  through  the  ground  and  being  left  a 
little  in  relief  on  the  outer  face,  when  the  surface 
carving  is  then  executed.  Thus,  there  is  pro- 
duced a very  light  and  delicate  appearance  in 
work  whioh  is  really  very  solid  and  perma- 
nent. In  Messrs.  Gregory  & Co.’s  compartment 
are  some  very  good  tables  and  chairs,  described 
as  of  the  “ modern  English  school,” — a rather 
vague  description, — but  they,  at  any  rate,  belong 
to  the  common-sense  school,  and  are  admirably 
adapted,  the  chairs  especially,  for  their  purpose. 
We  were  especially  pleased  with  what  might  be 
called  a library  arm-chair,  a plain  piece  of  fur- 
niture with  no  upholstery,  the  back  formed  of  two 
tiers  of  very  light  vertical  railings  let  into  suffi- 
ciently solid  horizontal  rails ; another  specimen 
of  the  good  effect  of  excellent  workmanship  com- 
bined with  unpretending  simplicity  of  design. 

It  may  be  said  generally  that,  whatever  differ- 
ences there  may  be  about  the  taste  of  the  various 
designs,  this  exhibition  is  satisfactory,  as  show- 
ing what  beautiful  and  conscientious  workman- 
ship can  be  obtained  in  furniture  of  the  present 
day. 
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NEW  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  PARISH  OF 
ST.  CLEMENT  DANES. 

The  new  schools  which  have  been  erected  for 
this  parish  in  Stanhope-street,  Clare  Market, 
were  opened  by  the  Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of 
Middlesex  (Dr.  Hessey)  on  Friday,  the  20th 
inst. 

Mr.  Samuel  Harvey  Twining,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  gave  an  address,  in  the 
course  of  whioh  he  said  that  the  schools  were  in- 
stituted in  the  year  1700,  and  were  among  the 
first  schools  established  on  the  principles  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  In  Seymour’s  “ Survey  of  London  ” 
(1735)  the  schools  are  mentioned  as  follows  : — 

“ In  the  upper  churchyard  are  three  schools,  one  for 
seventy  boys,  who  are  taught  readiug,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic by  a master,  who  is  allowed  40 1.  per  annum,  and 
coals  and  candles  ; they  are  also  instructed  in  the  mathe- 
matics, and  are  taught  to  sing.  In  the  second  school  are 
forty  girls,  under  a mistress,  who  teaches  them  to  read,, 
to  sew,  knit,  &c.,  and  she  has  20 1.,  besides  coals  and 
candles.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  clothed  and  supported. 
The  third  school  is  the  Horn  Book  School,  where  thirty 
children  are  taught  by  a mistress.” 

At  a subsequent  date  the  schools  were  removed 
to  Stanhope-street.  At  a recent  date  the  cloth- 
ing and  boarding  of  the  children  were  aban- 
doned, it  being  deemed  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  imperative  that  the  income  derived 
from  endowed  property  should  be  applied  to 
educational  purposes  only.  Mr.  Twining,  in  con- 
cluding his  address,  said  that  as  far  as  could  be 
learnt,  these  were  the  first  Church  of  England 
sohools  that  had  been  erected  in  the  metropolis 
since  the  formation  of  the  School  Board  for 
London. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hessey,  in  the  course  of 
an  address,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  for- 
mally declared  the  schools  to  be  opened,  likened' 
them  to  a Bun,  shining  and  giving  moral  and 
spiritual  light  amidBt  the  squalor  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Addresses  were  also  given  by  the  Rector  (the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lindsay),  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Cox- 
head,  a member  of  the  School  Board  for  London. 
A pleasing  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  the 
presentation  of  a testimonial-address  (signed  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Knapp,  tho  master,  and  Miss  Mary  J. 
Parker,  the  mistress)  by  the  teacherB  and 
scholars  to  Mr.  Twining,  in  recognition  of  the 
great  interest  he  has  for  very  many  years  taken 
in  the  schools,  and  of  his  important  services  in 
connexion  with  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings. 
In  the  evening  a dinner  was  given  at  the  Free- 
masons’ Tavern  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the 
sohools,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  in 
the  chair. 

The  old  buildings  whioh  the  new  schools  re- 
place were  erected  in  the  year  1681,  and  were 
very  dilapidated  and  ill-adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  the  schools.  The  freehold  of  the  site  and  of 
some  adjoining  properties  was  secured  for  4,500Z., 
and  the  new  buildings  have  been  erected  at  a cost 
of  3,4001.  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  C.  W.  Reeves,  of  Guilford- 
street,  Russell-square,  the  architect  to  the 
Governors.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
183  infants  and  147  girls  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  for  163  boys  on  the  first  floor,  making  a 
total  of  493.  The  second  floor  is  appro- 
priated for  rooms  for  the  caretaker.  The 
infants’  school-room  is  a large,  nearly  square- 
room,  top-lighted  by  a large  lantern  light. 
Along  one  Bide  of  the  room  is  a stepped 
gallery.  The  girls’  school-room  is  a parallelo- 
gram in  shape,  and  is  provided  with  a class-room 
having  a stepped  gallery ; the  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  boys’  school,  whioh  is  above  that 
for  the  girls.  The  windows  are  all  made  to  open 
by  means  of  Elsley’s  lever  arrangement,  and  the 
building  is  heated  throughout  by  Boyd’s  hygiastic 
grates,  which  are  found  to  answer  their  purpose 
admirably.  Tke  lavatories  and  latrines  have 
been  supplied  by  and  fixed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  George  Jennings,  of  Stangate, 
Lambeth.  The  general  contractors  for  the  works 
were  Messrs.  Scrivener  & Co.,  of  Fitzroy-road, 
Regent’s  Park.  The  buildings  are  substantially 
erected,  the  facade  being  in  red  and  yellow 
brickwork,  with  projecting  pilasters  and  mould- 
ings in  red  brick.  Stone  is  very  sparingly  used. 
Although  the  buildings  are  closely  hemmed  in 
on  all  Bides,  the  architect  has  managed  to 
secure  good  lighting  for  all  the  rooms,  and  alto- 
gether he  seems  to  have  made  the  best  of  a 
site  not  only  somewhat  awkward  in  shape,  but 
the  full  utilisation  of  whioh  was  hampered  by 
restrictions  as  to  ancient  lights. 

The  aspect  of  this  neighbourhood  is  becoming 
changed  for  the  better.  Within  the  last  few 
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years  the  School  Board  for  London  have  erected 
extensive  schools  in  Vere-3trett ; and,  within 
sight  of  the  sohools  opened  on  the  20th  inst.,  the 
Peabody  Trustees  are  erecting  immense  blocks 
of  dwellings  (of  startling  height)  for  the  working 
classes,  these  buildings  having  their  principal 
frontages  to  Drury-lane  and  Great  Wild-street, 
and  occupying  the  site  of  some  unwholesome 
“rookeries”  fully  described  in  early  volumes  of 
the  Builder.  


THE  MILAN  EXHIBITION. 

The  view  of  the  buildings  for  the  Milan 
National  Exhibition  of  Industry,  Art,  and  Com- 
merce, recently  given  by  us,  appears  to  have 
taken  many  persons  by  surprise,  so  little  was 
previously  known  of  it.  The  principal  entrance 
is  shown  on  the  left,  and  faces  towards  the  Via 
Palestro  and  the  Piazza  Cavour.  The  entrance 
leads  to  a rotunda,  whence  radiate  a number  of 
galleries,  which  do  not  impart  to  the  whole  a 
very  happy  effect.  It  reminds  one  of  a huge 
prison,  somewhat  after  the  type  of  Millbank. 
The  other  entrance,  on  the  right  of  our  view, 
faces  towards  the  grounds  in  front  of  it.  Behind 
it  run  the  industrial  galleries,  which  terminate 
at  the  ramparts.  Ihe  latter  may  be  ascended 
by  stairs,  which  lead  to  the  shady  avenue  of  old 
trees,  forming  a delightful  and  favourite  pro- 
menade. The  ramparts  intersect  the  exhibition 
buildings ; for,  on  the  other  side  of  them  will  be 
seen  a continuation  of  them.  Great  fault  was 
found  on  that  account  with  the  selection  of  the 
site,  which  appears  too  confined  for  such  an 
exhibition.  Space  might  have  been  provided  in 
two  ways:  either  by  destroying  the  pleasant 
walk  on  the  ramparts,  or  by  invading  the  little 
lake ; neither  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
done,  and  very  wisely,  too ; for,  from  the  ram- 
parts, a beautiful  view  is  obtained  of  Milan. 
Still  further  to  the  right  runs  another  series  of 
galleries,  as  far  as  the  great  hall.  Behind  and 
above  the  line  of  chestnut-trees  which  close 
round  the  exhibition  buildings  on  that  side,  rises 
the  Porta  Venezia  and  the  last  houses  of  the 
Corso.  The  lake  above  mentioned  runs  from 
the  rotunda  to  the  ramparts,  and  forms  a pretty 
feature. 

The  view  which  we  gave  is  taken  from  the 
high  houses  between  the  Piazza  Cavour  and  the 
Villa  Beale.  The  National  Exhibition  is  divided 
into  two  distinct  branches : the  industrial  and 
the  artistic.  On  the  first  days  the  crowds  were 
so  great  as  to  prevent  one  seeing  anything  at 
leisure.  The  Lombard  silks,  the  Milanese  gold- 
smith’s work,  the  crystal  of  Salviati  and  of  the 
Venetian  Company,  the  ceramio  wares  of  Ginori 
and  Albani,  the  intagli,  the  Pompeiian  room,  and 
especially  the  Galleria  del  Lavoro,  where  machi- 
nery of  all  kinds  is  exhibited,  were  the  chief 
centres  of  attraction.  It  is  said  so  brisk  has 
been  the  business  done  even  during  the  first 
days,  that  everything  will  be  sold  before  the 
close  of  the  exhibition.  Numerous  objects  are 
already  labelled  venduti.  The  lighting  up  of 
Milan,  on  the  oocasion  of  the  opening  was  pro- 
duced by  nearly  200,000  gas  and  other  flames. 
The  Piazza  del  Duomo  was  a garden  of  light. 
In  the  centre  where  the  band  played  was  a palm- 
tree  surrounded  with  weeping  willows  formed  by 
gas-jets.  Before  the  Galleria  Vittorio  Emanuele 
was  a great  facade  in  coloured  glass  with  a 
wonderful  garland  of  flowers,  all  of  light.  The 
stately  cathedral,  with  its  population  of  marble 
statues,  was  illuminated  by  four  rays  of  electrio 
light  proceeding  from  the  two  southern  and 
northern  corners  of  the  piazza,  from  the  arch- 
bishop’s palace,  and  from  a house  to  the  left  in 
Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele. 


THE  GRAY’S  INN  ROAD  IMPROVEMENTS 
AND  THE  ERECTION  OF  ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS. 

Tub  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  appear  to 
have  resolved  not  to  proceed  with  the  Gray’s- 
inn-road  improvement,  because  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  them  by  Act  of  Parliament  re- 
quiring them  to  see  that  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  the  poor  people  displaced  from  their 
houses  before  such  houses  are  to  any  large  extent 
removed.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Holborn 
District  Board  of  Works,  the  subject  was 
brought  under  consideration  by  a letter  from 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  which  the  clerk  laid 
before  the  meeting,  in  which  it  was  stated  that, 
through  the  difficulty  in  providing  for  the  poor 
who  would  be  displaced  by  the  pulling  down  of 
their  dwellings,  the  Board  could  not  at  present 


proceed  with  the  Gray’s-inn-road  improvement, 
but  they  hoped,  as  soon  as  an  alteration  was 
made  in  the  law,  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
matter.  Meanwhile,  they  considered  it  useless 
to  begin  portions  of  the  improvement.  In  the 
course  of  a discussion  on  the  matter,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Holborn  Distriot  Board  said  the 
Metropolitan  Board  were  at  present  hampered 
in  every  direction,  but  it  was  hoped  that  a 
Select  Committee  would  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  DOVER. 

The  reredos  and  altar  illustrated  in  our  publi- 
cation this  week,  are  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Pugin  & Pugin,  of  Westminster,  the  church 
having  been  bHilt  some  years  Bince  by  the  late 
Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin. 

The  structure  is  principally  of  Caen  stone, 
with  alabaster  for  the  tabernacle,  and  marbles 
for  the  shafts  to  capitals  and  super-altar.  The 
four  angels  in  the  niches,  kneeling  in  adora- 
tion, hold  thurifers,  the  background  having 
a carved  diaper,  illuminated  in  gold  and 
colour.  The  sculpture  and  carvings  are  very 
deeply  cut,  having  a bold  effect,  and  the  whole 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Boulton,  of 
Cheltenham,  under  the  instruction  of  the  archi- 
tects. 

A side  altar  at  the  end  of  the  aisle  is  also  by 
the  same  architects  and  sculptor. 


NEW  CASUAL  AND  OTHER  WARDS, 
MANCHESTER. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  for  the  township 
of  Manchester,  having  disposed  of  a large  por- 
tion of  their  premises  in  New  Bridge-street, 
Manchester,  comprising  the  hospital,  casual 
wards,  lunatic  and  female  Lock  and  Lying-in 
wards,  have  erected  on  their  estate  at  Crump- 
sail  an  important  pauper  hospital  for  upwards 
of  1,400  beds,  to  replace  those  buildings. 

On  the  ground  still  held  by  them  in  New 
Bridge-street,  they  retain  the  Union  offices,  and 
have  constructed  new  casual  wards,  relief  depart- 
ment, female  lock  wards,  lying-in  wards,  and 
lunatic  wards.  The  main  entrance  to  these 
buildings  is  the  subject  of  our  illustration. 

Messrs.  Mills  & Murgatroyd  were  the  archi- 
tects. 


DESIGN  FOR  A COUNTRY  RESIDENCE. 

In  carrying  out  the  design  for  a country  resi- 
dence hero  illustrated,  the  materials  used  will 
be  chiefly  red  brick,  with  moulded  red  brick 
cornices  and  string-courses,  the  roofs  to  be  of 
tiles  of  two  shades  (dark  brown  and  red) ; the 
baluBtrading  round  the  terraces  will  be  in  white 
terra-cotta. 

The  half-timber  work  to  the  upper  portion  of 
the  building  is  to  be  of  selected  yellow  fir, 
stained  very  dark  and  varnished,  the  spaces 
between  being  filled  in  with  plaster  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  and  having  different  designs 
drawn  on  while  wet,  such  as  birds  and  plants. 
It  will  be  observed  that  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  smoking-room,  &c.,  in  the  tower,  also 
places  of  refuge  which  can  be  reached  under 
cover  in  case  of  wet  weather, 

The  estimated  coBtis  11,8001.  It  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Botham,  now  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Botham  & Goodrich,  architects,  of  Brighton. 


A SECRETAIRE. 

The  original  style  of  this  secretaire,  manufac- 
tured by  Stovesandt,  of  Karlsruhe,  was  in  the 
first  case  Gothic.  The  great  favour  which  it 
found  induced  the  manufacturer  to  translate  it, 
so  to  say,  into  the  style  of  the  German  Renais- 
sance. In  this  he  succeeded  very  happily,  and 
numerous  orders  for  the  table  were  the  conse- 
quence. The  secretaire  is  made  in  Italian  wal- 
nut. The  intarsios  are  of  hacapou  (?)  wood; 
the  ground  upon  which  they  are  placed  is 
German  birch ; the  mountings  are  chased  in 
oopper. 

The  turret  on  the  left  may  be  placed  either  on 
the  right  or  left,  according  to  the  preference  of 
individuals.  It  contains  small  etageres  for  the 
various  sizes  of  letter-paper  and  envelopes.  The 
domical  top  may  be  opened,  and  then  serves  for 
the  insertion  of  all  descriptions  of  objects.  The 
spaces  for  books  are  at  the  back  of  the  secretaire, 
with  doors  that  may  be  locked,  and  whioh  alio 
contain  intarsios.  The  drawers  in  the  front 


only  reach  as  far  as  the  middle,  to  leave  room 
for  books  at  the  back.  The  small  gallery  run- 
ning from  the  turret  across  the  table  serves  for 
the  reception  of  antiquarian  or  artistic  objects. 


CHRIST  CHURCH,  ZANZIBAR. 

Christ  Church,  Zanzibar,  of  which  we  pub- 
lish illustrations  in  our  present  number,  and 
which  has  been  in  the  course  of  erection  some 
years,  was  so  far  finished  at  Christmas  last  as 
to  be  used  for  service,  although,  as  it  may  well 
be  supposed,  there  are  many  thiDgs  yet  required 
before  it  can  be  considered  a complete  edifice. 
Built  upon  the  site  of  the  Old  Slave  Market, 
under  the  personal  direction,  if  not  actual 
superintendence,  of  Bishop  Steere  himself,  it  has 
beoome  a central  mark  of  the  work  of  the 
Universities’  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  and  is 
in  itself  a monument  of  the  zeal  and  perse- 
verance of  those  engaged  in  this  valuable 
missionary  enterprise. 

Not  the  least  difficult  part  of  the  work 
has  been  the  carrying  out  of  suoh  a building 
with  the  materials  of  the  locality,  and  by 
the  native  workmen  chiefly.  This  circum- 
stance has  [modified  the  style,  because  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  only  those  forms 
whioh  could  be  worked  out  by  native  hands 
as  well  as  those  most  suitable  to  the  climate 
and  other  special  circumstances  of  the  case. 
It  has  been  found  needful  in  carrying  out  the 
work  even  further  to  modify  the  details  of  the 
design,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
found  practicable  to  increase  the  height  of 
the  building  and  the  length  of  the  side  windows. 
These  are  very  narrow,  and  are  at  present  not 
glazed:  the  light  being  intense,  there  is  more 
need  of  ventilation  than  of  large  windows. 

The  walls  are  composed  of  a sort  of  coral 
stone,  combined  with  local  mortar  and  some 
English  Portland  cement,  making,  in  fact,  a kind 
of  concrete,  and  the  roof  has  been  built  of  the 
same  material,  forming  a Bolid  pointed  vault 
throughout.  It  is  a satisfaction  to  know  that 
this  has  proved  a success  acoustically.  It  is  re- 
marked upon  in  a printed  letter  from  Zanzibar  as 
being  a good  place  for  sound,  “ so  that  the  chant3 
and  hymns  sung  in  the  native  dialeot  (Swahili) 
rolled  magnificently  under  the  vaulted  roof  at 
the  opening  services.” 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  construction 
was  the  centreing  for  the  vaulted  roof,  which  had 
to  be  made  in  England  and  sent  out  in  pieces  ; 
each  piece  of  timber  and  ironwork  marked 
ready  for  fixing.  One  pair  of  these  centres 
only  was  made,  to  whioh  small  wheels  were 
fixed,  so  that  they  were  rolled  along  from  end 
to  end  as  each  piece  of  the  roof  was  finished, 
the  same  centreings  serving  for  the  apse  also. 
Some  marble  work  haB  already  been  sent  and 
fixed,  such  as  large  side  columns  (monoliths 
from  Devonshire)  with  caps  and  bases,  besides 
small  decorative  shafts  for  the  jambs  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  apse.  These  windows  are  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Heaton  & Butler.  The 
primitive  arrangement  of  the  presbytery  (as  still 
seen  in  the  church  at  Torcello,  &c.),  has  been 
followed,  the  altar  being  placed  on  the  chord  of 
the  apse,  quite  isolated,  while  the  bishop  and  his 
presbyters  occupy  seats  fixed  around  the  walls 
of  the  apse.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  marble 
work  will  be  furnished  in  due  time  for  the 
finishing  of  this  part.  Meanwhile  the  altar 
itself  is  being  built  of  marble,  with  gold  and 
marble  mosaic  panels ; and  a font,  the  speoial 
gift  of  some  friends,  is  about  to  be  sent  out 
from  England.  Both  are  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Burke  & Co. 

The  campanile,  or  bell-turret,  has  been 
carried  up  to  a greater  height  than  shown  in 
the  view,  and  contains  a clock,  presented  by 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  while  it  iB  anticipated 
that  a set  of  oarillons, — bells  for  music  rather 
than  noise, — will  be  added  by  the  liberality  of 
friends  at  no  distant  date. 

Much  of  the  general  idea  of  the  design  must 
be  attributed  to  Bishop  Steere  himself,  as  well 
as  the  personal  direction  of  the  work  on  the  spot, 
while  the  drawings  generally  are  furnished  by, 
and  the  important  parts  of  the  works  executed 
in  England  are  oarried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of,  Mr.  C.  Forster  Hayward,  F.S.A., 
architect. 

Stained  glass  for  the  west  tracery  window  is 
now  in  hand.  A cross  for  the  apex  of  the  apse 
roof  has  been  made  of  Doulton  ware,  and  is 
already  fixed.  Tiles  and  marble  are  wanted  for 
the  pavement  of  the  nave,  and  the  means  to 
provide  a good  oak  cover  for  the  font. 
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REREDOS  AND  ALTAR,  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  DOVER, Messes.  Pugin  & Pugin,  Architects. 
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DESIGN  FOR  A COUNTRY  RESIDENCE. Mr.  Clayton  Botham,  Architect. 
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SANTA  MARIA  DE  BELEM. 

Whoever,  after  a few  weeks’  stay  in  Lisbon, 
wisbes  to  see  works  of  Mediaeval  and  Renais* 
sance  architecture,  gladly  avails  himself  of  an 
early  opportunity  of  going  to  the  surroundings 
of  the  capital  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  Tower 
of  Belem.  On  the  road  there,  we  come  upon 
the  ancient  Monastery  of  the  Hieronimites 
(Mosteiro  de  Santa  Maria  de  Belem),  near  the 
tower  just  by  the  Tagus.  This  monumental 
edilioe  is  a striking  object  from  afar,  as  one 
approaches  Lisbon  from  the  sea,  and  awakens 
feelings  of  admiration.  But  the  place  deserves 
notice  also  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  as 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Portugal. 

Not  far  from  the  Monastery,  at  a few  hundred 
paces  from  the  tower,  the  celebrated  navigator 
Yasco  de  Gama  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury embarked  and  unfurled  his  sails,  the  sails 
of  his  brilliant  hopes,  launching  out  towards 
distant  worlds,  beyond  lands  and  seas,  towards 
the  East  Indies.  Before  starting,  he  went  to  a 
small  neighbouring  church  to  pray  to  the  Virgin 
for  a happy  return  to  his  country.  The  young 
Prince  Manuel,  who  was  going  out  with  him 
upon  this  journey,  made  a vow  that,  on  his 
again  setting  eyes  on  his  fatherland,  he  would 
build  a shrine  in  honour  of  the  Mother  of  God. 
In  a'  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  the 
bold  and  fortunate  Portuguese  navigators 
returned  to  the  Tagus,  after  conquering  for 
themselves  and  their  nation  everlasting  fame 
by  the  discovery  of  the  road  to  India,  which 
equalled  in  many  respects  that  of  Columbus. 

With  the  gold  and  precious  stones  which 
came  in  showers  upon  the  land  of  Portugal  like 
an  abundant  rain,  Manuel  the  Great,  now  be- 
come king,  began  to  build  a church  and  monas- 
tery for  the  Hieronimites,  and  was  able  partly  to 
fulfil  his  vow  during  hislifetime.  During  his  reign 
the  church  and  monastery  arose  in  a magnificent 
style,  corresponding  to  the  importance  and  cele- 
brity of  the  universal  power  of  Portugal  during 
that  age.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  however, 
events  took  place  which  did  not  allow  of  the 
completion  of  the  buildings,  and  it  was  only  in 
more  recent  times  that  tne  tower  was  erected 
and  the  inner  wing  of  the  monastery  completed, 
in  accordance  with  the  original  idea  of  magni- 
ficence as  contemplated  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  the  period  of  unbounded 
wealth.  As  it  now  exists,  it  is  one  of  the  rioheBt 
architectural  monuments  in  Portugal,  or  in  the 
Peninsula. 

Above  all,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  its  period, 
that  of  light  ornamental  and  florid  Gothic  and 
of  the  Renaissance ; but  it  also  has  this  charac- 
teristic peculiarity,  that  it  unites  in  itself  snch 
different  orders  as  the  Byzantine  style  and 
Moorish  ornamentation,  and  many  specimens  of 
the  Arabic  manner.  The  whole  exterior  of  the 
facade  by  the  river  is  an  example  of  extended 
rather  than  pointed  Gothic.  There  is  no  lack 
of  pointed  spires,  but  they  are  partly  unfinished. 
A bright  pure  granite  with  a pinkish  tinge  is 
the  material  used.  The  facade  of  the  side  por- 
tico, now  the  principal  entrance,  awakens  feelings 
of  amazement  at  the  richness  of  its  marvellous 
oarving. 

It  is  only  in  Spain,  in  the  church  of  San  Pablo 
at  Valladolid,  where  may  be  seen  a similar 
entrance,  with  such  a majestic  effect.  Over  the 
folding  doors  there  rises  a semicular  archway, 
above  which  runs  an  ornamental  frieze,  sur- 
mounted by  a buttress  bearing  a statue  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  By  the  side  of  the  portals  are 
two  principal  columns,  which  are  subdivided  at 
the  top  into  an  infinity  of  towers,  spires,  and 
small  columns,  rising  above  one  another  in 
stories,  and  serving  as  ornamental  settings  to 
numerous  statues  arranged  pyramidioally  on 
their  front.  In  the  centre,  over  the  doorway,  a 
beautiful  painted  window  of  many  colours  breaks 
for  a moment  this  forest  of  pointed  columns, 
which,  over  the  arch  of  the  window,  recede  by 
degrees  like  the  lines  in  a pyramid  which  vanish 
in  the  light  air.  The  whole  effect  is  that  of  a 
piece  of  stone  lacework,  which  appears  to  have 
been  moulded  like  wax  under  the  hand,  the  will, 
and  the  design  of  the  artist.  Whole  ranks  of 
statues  garnish  the  walls,  finished  in  the  smallest 
details,  and  light  airy  spires  point  upward  like 
arrows  flying  to  heaven.  Twined  around  them 
are  delicate  garlands  of  flowers.  Then  appear 
in  their  midst,  gradually  receding,  the  pedestals 
supporting  numberless  statues  of  saints. 

The  interior  of  the  churoh  produces  an  equally 
powerful  effect.  The  light  flitting  through 
the  ooloured  panes  of  the  Gothic  windows  in- 
creases the  feeling  of  awe  aroused  by  the 


fine  proportions  of  the  edifice.  Along  the  centre 
aisle  are  two  side  aisles,  separated  from  it 
by  two  rows  of  columns,  supporting  the  whole 
superstructure.  Four  of  these  are  of  extra- 
ordinary size.  The  columns  are  of  white  marble. 
These  columns  are  in  the  Mauresque  style ; they 
do  not,  as  in  Gothic  churches,  appear  formed  of 
a number  of  smaller  columns,  rising  together 
without  a break  to  the  ceiling  above.  Here  the 
columns  are,  in  several  plaoes,  bound  round  with 
thiok  garlands  of  foliage  and  flowers.  Their 
octagon  capitals  also  represent  wreaths,  sur- 
mounted by  a crown  of  flowers  or  four-leaved 
calyxes.  The  organ  is  supported  by  a massive 
arching  at  the  end  of  the  principal  nave.  The 
choir,  finished  at  a later  period,  bears  clearly  the 
stamp  of  Greoian  lines. 

The  monastery,  which  is  contiguous,  is  now 
principally  used  as  an  orphanage  and  almshouse. 
It  also  comprises  many  beautiful  features. 
About  the  treatment  of  the  balcony  especially, 
in  the  Mauresque  style,  there  is  a Spring-like 
freshness.  It  attracts  the  eye  of  the  visitor  by 
the  great  richness  of  its  architectural  ornamen- 
tation, converting  it  into  apiece  of  filigree-work 
in  stone. 

As  a place  of  historical  interest,  not  only  for 
the  Portuguese,  the  Monastery  of  Belem  enjoys 
equal  celebrity.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  Manuel 
V.,  John  III , Alphonso  IV.  This  year,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Camoens,  his  remains  were  borne 
hither.  It  is  intended  to  make  it,  like  West- 
minster, a pantheon  of  national  celebrities.  A 
committee  has  been  formed  to  honour  the 
memory  of  the  Portuguese  historian,  Herculano, 
who  died  two  years  ago.  A monument  is  to  be 
erected  to  him,  and  hia  body  is  to  be  transferred 
to  the  church  of  Belem,  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
among  a grateful  people. 

On  a previous  occasion  (see  p.  474,  ante)  we 
gave  a view  of  part  of  the  Casa  Pia  at  Belem. 


THE  HALF-YEARLY  MEETINGS  OF  THE 
RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

We  gather  from  the  proceedings  at  the  half- 
yearly  meetings  of  the  railway  companies,  which 
have  just  been  brought  to  a close,  that  as  regards 
several  of  the  great  companies,  new  works  of  a 
very  comprehensive  and  important  character 
are  in  progress  and  contemplated.  This  remark 
applies  more  especially  to  the  South-Eastern 
Company.  At  the  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
in  this  company,  the  ohairman  stated  that 
20,0001.  were  to  be  laid  out  in  the  improvement 
of  the  harbour  at  Folkestone,  aud  in  addition  to 
this  the  harbour  was  to  be  materially  extended. 
Under  an  arraogement  with  Lord  Radnor, 
130  acres  were  to  be  enclosed,  at  a cost  of 
150,000£.  He  added  that  on  the  Boulogne  side 
of  the  Channel  very  extensive  harbour  works 
were  likewise  in  progress,  the  inclosure  of 
600  acres  of  water-space  being  carried  forward 
with  all  possible  vigour.  These  works  are  being 
constructed  with  the  view  of  increasing  the 
facilities  for  carrying  on  the  steamboat  traffic  in 
connexion  with  the  railways  between  London  and 
Paris.  He  likewise  made  some  interesting  obser- 
vations on  the  experimental  works  now  going 
forward  in  connexion  with  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  Channel  Tunnel.  These  works,  he 
said,  had  been  commenced  by  the  sinking  of  a 
shaft  down  to  the  old  grey  chalk  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  chalk  admitted  water.  So 
far  as  they  had  already  gone  they  found  that  it 
wa3  impervious  to  water,  and  not  porous.  If 
they  followed  the  grey  chalk  from  one  side  of 
the  Channel  to  the  other,  and  it  should  turn  out, 
as  they  believed  it  did,  to  cross  the  Straits, 
there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Channel 
Tunnel  would  be  a question  of  the  simplest 
and  easiest  description.  They  could  not  be 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  as  had  been  suggested 
in  some  quarters,  in  carrying  it  out.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  see  it  effected.  He 
should  not  live  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  afford  to  wait  for  so  long 
a period.  The  question  arose,  could  they,  by 
the  use  of  machinery,  expedite  the  process  of 
boring  through  ? He  believed  they  could.  They 
had  got  a system  of  machinery  working  by  com- 
pressed  air,  which  was  making  considerable  pro- 
gress. He  had  no  doubt  that  when  they  had 
got  a mile  through  this  grey  ohalk  they  would 
find  that  the  experiment,  both  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  stratum  excluding  water,  and  as  to  the 
power  of  the  machinery  to  make  rapid  progress, 
would  be  a success.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  their  French  friends  were  doing  exactly 


the  same  thing.  The  Northern  of  France  Com- 
pany, the  great  house  of  Rothschild,  M.  Leon 
Say,  and  distinguished  bodies  of  scientific  men, 
were  all  in  accord  with  them,  and  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
pass,  without  touching  the  sea,  between  the  two 
coasts.  Amongst  other  new  works  in  connexion 
with  this  railway,  a new  line  is  being  con- 
structed from  Higham,  on  the  North  Kent  line, 
to  the  Mouth  of  the  Medway,  with  a pier  400  ft. 
in  length,  at  which  there  is  15  ft.  depth  of  water. 
Other  piers  are  also  to  be  constructed  with  the 
view  of  making  it  into  a port  to  be  called  “ Port 
Victoria.”  A new  line  is  likewise  to  be  con- 
structed from  the  main  line  to  Dungeness,  in 
order  to  enable  the  company  to  carry  shingle. 
The  Chairman  stated  that  they  had  been  making 
experiments  with  regard  to  the  carriage  of 
shingle.  Last  year  they  carried  altogether 
from  30,000  to  40,000  tons,  and  they  had  found 
that  by  bringing  it  to  London  they  could  get 
about  as  much  profit  upon  it  as  on  the  carriage 
of  coals.  Knowing  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
district  around  London  there  was  no  gravel  at  all 
except  in  brooks  aud  small  rivers,  they  believed 
they  could  supply  an  article  a3  necessary  for 
building  and  other  purposes  as  bricks  and  other 
materials. 

It  was  announced  at  the  meeting  of  the  Mid- 
land Company  that  the  extensive  dock  and  ware- 
house works  on  the  Thames,  at  Poplar,  whioh 
have  been  in  course  of  construction  during  the 
last  three  years,  are  expected  to  be  completed 
and  opened  during  the  present  year.  Amongst 
other  works  in  progress  are  those  near  the 
docks  at  the  north  end  of  Liverpool,  on  whioh 

175.0001.  is  to  be  expended.  In  addition, 
139,8161.  are  to  be  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  works  at  Liverpool,  between  Great 
Howard-street  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
canal.  A large  expenditure  is  likewise  about  to 
be  inourred  in  increased  station-accommoda- 
tion at  Birmingham,  including  the  construction 
of  a short  connecting  line,  one  mile  in  length, 
between  the  New-street  station  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  Company  and  the  Birming- 
ham West  Suburban  Station.  The  estimated 
cost  of  these  works  is  196,0001.  A new  crossing 
is  about  to  bo  constructed  at  Hendon,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  goods  traffic,  and 
relieving  the  main  line  at  that  point.  This 
crossing  involves  the  making  of  a branch  line 
upwards  of  a mile  in  length,  at  an  outlay  of 

52.0001.  Amongst  other  works  in  progress 

266.0001.  are  being  expended  ia  improving  the 
line  at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Stockport ; 
21,1751.  on  a new  branch  line  at  Ashwell;  and 

96.0001.  in  altering  a curve  at  Shipley,  between 
Leeds  and  Skipton,  making  altogether  an  addi- 
tional capital  expenditure  of  697,9801. 

The  proposed  new  station  at  Blackfriars,and  the 
new  bridge  across  the  Thames, formed  a prominent 
feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Dover  Company’s  meeting.  In  refe- 
rence to  this  project  the  report  stated  that  serious 
complications  and  delays  arose  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  access  to  the  Ludgate-hill  and  Holborn 
Stations,  which  the  directors  were  daily  experi- 
encing. The  area  of  both  these  stations  was 
exceedingly  limited.  From  their  position,  sur- 
rounded by  important  streets  and  valuable 
buildings,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  extend 
them.  Under  these  circumstances  the  only  course 
open  appeared  to  be  the  erection  of  an  entirely 
separate  station,  with  a distinot  access,  to  ac- 
commodate the  South  Metropolitan  traffic, 
already  crippled,  and  which  must  evidently 
extend  in  future  years.  The  chairman,  advert- 
ing to  the  subject,  said  that  there  was  an  enor- 
mous  deficiency  of  accommodation  in  the  locality 
referred  to.  He  observed  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  heavy  expenditure  that  had  been  incurred, 
and  the  enormous  amount  of  work  and  extra 
traffic  devolving  upon  them,  the  London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Dover  system  was  at  this  moment 
entirely  undeveloped.  They  had  been  turning 
traffic  away  daring  the  last  two  years,  and  the 
question  was,  were  they  disposed  to  continue  to 
do  so?  Were  they  to  rest  satisfied  as  they 
were  ? If  they  were  so  inclined  he  did  not  think 
the  public  would  let  them.  In  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  the  proposed  new  station  at  Black- 
friars,  he  referred  to  the  crowded  state  of  Lud- 
gate-hill station  every  day.  In  answer  to  the 
objection  which  had  been  made  that  the  pro- 
posed works  would  have  the  effect  of  knocking 
about  one-half  of  Southwark,  he  said  there  was 
no  foundation  for  the  assertion.  No  portion  of 
Southwark  would  be  affected.  He  stated  that 
the  estimated  cost  of  widening  the  line  at  Lud- 
1 gate,  the  new  station  at  Blackfriars,  and  the 
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proposed  bridge  across  the  river,  was  400,000Z. 
The  property  to  be  taken  for  the  works  and 
station  is  the  vacant  land  adjoining  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway,  and  Messrs.  Cockerell's 
and  Messrs.  Wood’s  wharfs. 

The  report  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Company  stated  that  the  Bishops- 
gate  goods  station  was  opened  for  general 
traffic  a few  months  ago.  The  directors 
proposed  to  complete  the  whole  of  the 
station  forthwith,  at  an  additional  cost  of 
150,000?.,  so  as  to  render  it  available  for  any 
increase  of  traffic  which  might  be  expected  when 
the  northern  extensions,  now  in  progress,  were 
opened.  In  the  coarse  of  his  speech  at  the 
meeting  the  chairman  said  that  they  were 
making  extensive  alterations  at  the  Fenchurch- 
street  Station,  and  in  carrying  out  these  works 
the  most  expensive  portion  of  the  operations 
was  the  purchase  of  land.  Speaking  of  the 
Bishopsgate-street  Goods  Station,  he  remarked 
that  he  hoped  some  of  their  shareholders  had  been 
to  see  that  most  admirable  station,  which,  when 
completed,  would  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
London.  Of  750,0001.  to  be  raised  under  a Bill 
now  before  Parliament,  500,000?.  were  for  the 
Board  of  Trade’s  requirements  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Bishopsgate-street  Station. 

It  appeared  from  the  proceedings  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Great  Northern  Company  that 
419,813?.  were  expended  on  new  works  during 
the  past  half-year,  and  that  a spacious  new 
station  is  about  to  b9  erected  at  Leicester,  to 
which  town  the  company  will  shortly  have 
access.  The  Chairman  observed  that  Leicester 
was  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Eagland, 
and  their  system  could  not  be  said  to  be  com- 
pleted until  they  got  access  to  that  town.  A 
large  new  goods  station  is  likewise  about  to  be 
erected  at  Keighley.  Adverting  to  the  great 
floods  which  took  plaoe  in  the  winter,  the  Chair- 
man stated  that  the  company  were  very  liable  to 
these  floods,  as  they  traversed  a district  in  which 
there  were  some  of  the  most  unmanageable 
rivers  in  the  country.  In  October  one  of  those 
rivers  burst  its  banks  and  flooded  8,000  acres, 
submerging  two  miles  of  one  of  their  branch 
lines,  to  a depth  of  between  4 ft.  and  5 ft. 

The  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  London 
and  North-  Western  Company  were  chiefly  notable 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  Cbairmau  con- 
demned the  action  which  Parliament  and  the 
Railway  Commissioners  had  recently  adopted 
towards  railway  companies  generally.  He 
denounced  the  Railway  Commission  as  a stand- 
ing monument  of  the  repudiation  of  a national 
engageraent  by  the  Parliament  of  this  country, 
— a piece  of  ex  post  facto  legislation.  The  Em- 
ployers’ Liability  Act  he  designated  as  one  of 
the  most  injurious  measures  that  ever  received 
the  sanction  of  Parliament.  With  respect  to 
this  Act,  he  said  that  the  company  had  46,000 
hands  on  their  wages  sheet,  and  that  every  one 
employed  in  the  locomotive  department  had 
agreed  in  a settlement  which  would  bring  them 
outside  the  Aot;  whilst  of  the  other  hands 
29,000  out  of  32,000  had  likewise  become  parties 
to  a similar  settlement.  He  likewise  alluded  to 
the  trials  for  compensation  in  accident  cases, 
remarking  that  juries  seemed  to  imagine  that 
if  a man  only  came  into  court  with  a towel 
round  his  head,  and  appeared  to  be  miserable, 
“ the  poor  fellow  must  have  compensation  from 
some  one,  and  they  proceeded  to  award  it,  for 
they  are  giving  away  something  that  does  not 
belong  to  either  them  or  to  him.”  He  added 
that  the  company  would  go  on  fighting  that 
system  as  well  as  they  could,  but  it  was  an  up- 
hill battle.  The  rating  of  railways,  and  the 
passenger-duty,  also  came  in  for  a share  of  the 
chairman’s  strictures.  He  stated  that  the  inter- 
locking system  was  completed  on  87£  per  cent, 
of  the  line,  whilst  the  remaining  12J  per  oent. 
consisted  of  single  lines  worked  on  the  staff 
system.  They  hoped  that  before  long  the  whole 
line  would  be  worked  on  the  block  system.  The 
same  remark  applied  to  laying  the  line  with 
steel  rails.  They  had,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
completed  the  whole  of  the  line  on  this  system. 
As  regards  new  works,  it  was  stated  that 
5 12,208?.  are  intended  to  be  expended  in  widening 
the  liae  between  Easton  and  Preston,  a distance 
of  six  miles;  102,000?.  at  the  Kenyon  Janction  ; 
50,000?.  on  the  Festiniog  line,  in  Wales  ; 22,000?. 
on  the  line  at  Edge  Hill, near  Liverpool;  40,000?. 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  Staleybridge  Sta- 
tion ; 109,419?.  in  additional  sidings;  and 
193,789?.  in  the  purchase  of  the  land  required 
for  carrying  out  these  several  works. 

The  statements  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
London  and  South  Western  Company  were  to 


the  effeot  that  new  lines  are  intended  to  be  con- 
structed from  Leatherhead  to  Guildford  ; from 
Hampton  Court  Junction  to  Cobham  ; also  that 
it  is  intended  to  widen  the  line  between  Clapham 
Junction  and  Wimbledon,  and  to  provide  an 
additional  line  between  Clapham  Janction  and 
Surbiton. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Brighton 
Company,  it  was  stated  that  fifty-five  miles  of 
new  railway  were  about  to  be  opened.  Advert- 
ing to  the  increase  of  expenditure  on  capital 
account,  the  chairman  said  that  it  was  to  a large 
extent  owing  to  new  carriages  and  rolling  stock. 
He  observed  that  the  public  require  a very 
different  class  of  carriage  now  to  what  they 
did  some  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago,  and 
although  a great  quantity  of  the  stock  of  the 
Brighton  Company  was  not  actually  worn  out, 
it  had  become  obsolete  ; and  when  all  other 
railway  companies  were  improving  their  accom- 
modation, giving  larger  and  roomier  carriages, 
in  fact,  having  third-class  carriages  which,  in 
most  respects,  were  better  than  the  first-class 
carriages  were  ten  years  ago,  the  Brighton 
Company  could  not  stand  still  and  be  marked 
out  as  a company  which  was  inferior  to  others 
in  the  quality  of  the  accommodation  given.  The 
same  remark  applied  to  stations.  A great 
number  of  stations  on  the  line,  constructed  in 
former  days,  had  become  insufficient  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  modern  traffic.  It  would 
not  do  now  to  have  short  platforms  that  trains 
could  not  draw  up  to,  and  where  passengers 
might  have  to  climb  up  and  down  2 ft.  or  3 ft. 
They  must  nowadays  have  stations  of  sufficient 
length  to  take  the  longest  train  which  was  likely 
to  come  there,  wide  and  spacious,  and  level  and 
flush  with  the  doors  of  the  carriages,  so  that 
people  might  get  in  and  out  with  a minimum  of 
risk  and  a minimum  of  inconvenience  and  delay. 
All  these  things  were  necessary,  and  the 
directors  had  had  to  carry  them  out.  A great 
many  of  their  stations  were  getting  old.  Some 
of  them  had  stood  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
and,  of  course,  portions  of  the  materials, — wood 
especially,  and,  to  a certain  exteut,  iron, — did 
not  last  for  ever.  The  time,  therefore,  had 
come  when  they  were  obliged  to  renew  some  of 
them,  and  entirely  rebuild  others. 

The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company’s 
report  stated  that  1,500,000?.  are  about  to  be 
expended  in  new  works  on  different  parts  of  the 
line,  including  the  erection  of  several  new  sta- 
tions, and  that  in  addition  to  these  works  the 
company  is  likewise  to  expend  a large  sum  in 
the  erection  of  new  warehouses  at  the  Fleetwood 
Docks,  which  it  was  stated  are  becoming  very 
profitable. 

According  to  the  chairman’s  statement  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Company,  a con- 
siderable outlay  is  about  to  be  incurred.  The 
St.  John’s  Wood  line  is  to  be  widened  between 
Baker-street  and  the  Swiss  Cottage,  at  a cost  of 
45,000?.  New  carriage-sheds  are  likewise  to  be 
constructed  at  Neasdon,  on  the  Harrow  extension 
line.  On  this  intended  outlay  the  chairman 
observed  that  they  had  been  working,  as  regarded 
Farringdon-road  and  Edgware-road,  upon  land 
too  expensive  for  ordinary  workshops,  because 
he  thought  they  ought  not  to  have  such  work- 
shops on  land  which  might  sell  for  a large  sum 
per  foot,  and  be  devoted  to  more  profitable  pur- 
poses. Therefore  they  thought  that  at  Neasdon 
they  had  got  some  cheap  land.  When  the  new 
buildings  had  been  erected  there,  the  land  at 
Farringdon-road  would  bo  sold  for  a prioe  which 
would  pay  for  interest  on  the  new  outlay,  which 
outlay  would  give  more  accommodation  than 
they  had  at  present. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Company  the  chairman  also  made  allusion  to 
the  Inner  Circle  Completion  project,  remarking 
that  publio  opinion  was  growing  more  and  more 
alive  to  its  necessity,  and  he  thought  also  that 
the  public  authorities  were  becoming  somewhat 
modified  in  their  views  as  to  what  they,  in  con 
junction  with  the  railway  companies,  ought  to  do 
in  the  matter.  It  wa3  Btated  that  the  extension 
line  from  Ealing  to  Hounslow  would  be  opened 
in  about  eighteen  months. 

It  was  stated  by  the  chairman  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Great  Western  Company  that  the  works 
at  the  Severn  tunnel  were  proceeding  satisfac- 
torily. Headings  had  been  driven  at  four  or  five 
different  places,  and  they  had  no  difficulty  at 
present  to  contend  with,  nor  did  they  anticipate 
any.  A contract  had  been  entered  into  for  the 
construction  of  the  Ross  and  Ledbury  line. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Tay  bridge  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  subjects  referred  to  at 
the  meeting  of  the  North  British  Company.  The 


chairman  said  that  the  construction  of  this 
bridge  had  caused  the  directors  great  anxiety. 
They  had  had  numerous  plans  brought  before 
them,  and  all  varieties  of  opinions  expressed, 
but  after  taking  the  best  advice  they  could  ob- 
tain, they  were  now  going  for  a reduction  of  the 
height  of  the  bridge  from  77  ft.  to  60 ft.,  and 
they  hoped  that  Parliament  would  see  their  way 
to  give  them  that.  He  observed  that  he  himself 
had  no  idea  until  lately  how  strong  public  feel- 
ing was  in  regard  to  a reduction  in  the  height 
of  the  bridge.  They  had  had  very  strong  evi- 
dence as  to  public  feeling  on  the  subject,  and 
they  had  thought  it  only  their  duty  to  endeavour 
to  meet  it.  There  was  no  doubt  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  company,  not  so  much 
as  regarded  the  saving  of  expenditure,  but  as 
respected  working,  and  giving  confidence  to  the 
public. 


THE  “RESTORATION”  OF  AVENERATED 
MONUMENT. 

The  most  splendid,  if  not  the  most  venerable, 
monument  of  the  English  people  is  the  Autho- 
rised Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  may 
be  said  that  this  is  not  a monument  in  the 
architectural  sense  of  the  word.  The  reply  is, 
that  it  is  monumental  in  a sense  which  has 
been  borrowed  by  the  architect,  and  applied  by 
him  to  work  differing  in  its  form  of  embodiment 
from,  but  accordant,  in  its  own  mode  of  expression, 
in  intent  and  significance,  with  the  undying 
witness  of  written  and  printed  speech.  Such  a 
monument  should  be  committed  to  worthy 
curators, — to  men  who  can  appreciate  every 
detail ; who  will  value  among  such  details  not 
the  least  highly  those  of  which  the  archaic  type 
carries  back  the  mind  to  the  fourth,  or  even  to 
an  earlier  century  of  our  era.  They  should  be 
men  who,  if  they  find  in  one  plaoe  a stone 
dooayed,  or  in  another  a rift  threatening  to 
deepen,  should  so  reverently  and  lovingly  repair 
the  damage  as  only  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
decay,  and  in  no  case  to  give  the  stamp  of  fire- 
new  freshness  to  any  portion  of  the  sacred 
work. 

The  revisers  of  the  Authorised  Version,  respec- 
table as  they  are  for  Greek  scholarship,  and 
anxious,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  to  render  good 
servioe  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  Church, 
by  their  labours,  appear  to  have,  unfortunately, 
taken  for  granted  two  postulates,  the  natural 
result  of  which  has  been  nothing  short  of 
disastrous.  First  of  all  they  have, — not  admitted, 
but, —acted  on  the  assumption  that  any  small 
(or  large)  change  which  appeared,  through  their 
modern  spectacles,  to  be  an  improvement,  ought 
to  be  made.  In  this,  as  it  seems,  not  to  us 
only,  but  to  the  great  mass  of  men  of  taste,  of 
men  of  broad  education, — above  all  of  men  of 
reverent  and  due  feeling  for  the  venerable 
nature  of  antiquity, — they  have  turned  the 
finger-post  in  diametrically  the  wrong  direction. 
Given  a slight  improvement, — given  the  assump- 
tion that  “ in  praying  ” is  better  English  than 
“ when  ye  pray,” — a large  step  has  to  be  taken 
from  that  admission  to  the  admission  that  it  is 
well  to  make  the  alteration  in  the  text.  The 
reasons  against  such  a change  are  of  the 
broadest  and  mo3t  masculine  order.  The  reasons 
for  it  can  hardly  claim  a higher  title  than  that 
of  pedantic  peddling. 

Bat,  in  the  second  place,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  revisers  have  placed  themselves  in  this 
thoroughly  false  position.  They  have  not  come 
forward  as  English  scholars,  speaking  from  the 
cradle  the  Shakspearian  English  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan times,  and  shunning  the  euphuism  of  the 
nineteenth  as  carefully  as  the  euphuism  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Had  they  been  bred  and  fed 
upon  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  Bacon,  they  would 
have  naturally  revolted  from  the  newspaper 
English  of  the  day.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
matter  of  that  scholarship  which  strives  to  reach 
the  very  heart  of  the  writer,  they  seem  to  us  to 
have  wholly  failed.  They  have  given  attention 
to  tenses  and  articles,  such  as  would  have  been 
required  in  a competitive  examination  for 
divinity,  in  the  present  fleeting  and  very  ques- 
tionable phase  of  English  university  scholar- 
ship. But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  any  of  the  learned  group,  that  if  a 
fisherman  of  Galilee,  or  a publican  of 
Capernaum  or  of  Tiberias,  put  such  a stress 
upon  his  powers  as  to  commit  his  witness  to  a 
foreign  language,  he  would  have  used  it,  not  as 
a Greek,  but  as  a Syrian.  In  so  saying  we  in  no 
way  trench  upon  the  question, — not  one  for  our 
pages, — of  inspiration  ; for  it  is  the  admission 
of  all  the  greatest  writers  who  have  held  the 
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['highest  views  of  inspiration,  that,  while  the 
1 1 matter  was  from  above,  the  style  is  that  proper 
to  the  writer.  The  Talmud  points  out  that 
i i while  in  one  sacred  book  the  language  is  that  of 
a courtier,  in  another  it  is  that  of  a peasant.  This 
will  be  contested  by  none  but  a very  narrow,  and 
we  make  bold  to  say,  a wholly  unlearned,  sohool. 
It  is  a fit  doctrine  for  those  whose  external 
: peculiarities  of  attire  and  of  speech  are  based 
on  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  Apostles  spoke 
> and  wrote  in  English.  On  that  soore  many  are 
I)  apt  to  smile  at  the  “ Thee  hast”  of  the  Quaker. 
j!  Bat  even  that  original  grammar  is  hardly 
c more  wide  of  the  mark  than  the  ascription  to 
| Peter,  or  Mark,  or  John,  of  a use  of  the 

I Greek  aorist,  in  exact  accordance  with  that 
modern  Oxford  scholarship  which  is  hardly 
older  than  the  date  of  Middleton’s  life  of  Cicero. 

::  Not,  of  course,  that  we  give  that  as  an  example 

I of  Greek  criticism,  but  it  is  the  first  work 
within  our  recollection  in  which  that  kind  of 
analysis  of  a dead  tongue  which  is  now  carried  to 
. an  extent  that  would  have  confounded  all  the 
( best  ancient  authors,  was  attempted.  Not  very 
long  ago  wo  saw  a copy  of  Latin  verses,  to  parts 
of  which  a number  of  disparaging  remarks  were 
applied.  They  were  offences  against  the  modern 
code.  They  lost  ever  so  many  marks.  But 
they  were  all  taken  from  Virgil ! 

Apart,  therefore,  from  the  question  of  what 
some  might  call  the  sacrilege,  and  of  what  we 
will  take  the  liberty  to  call  the  bad  taste, 
of  making  any  alteration  in  the  venerable 
language  familiar  to  most  of  us  from  our 
cradle,  for  the  sake  of  small  amendment, 
we  entirely  contest  the  principle  on  which 
many  of  th9  so-called  amendments  have  been 
thug  made.  Eight  or  nine  years  ago,  when 
the  alarming  news  first  leaked  out  that  it  was 
intended  to  “put  the  devil  into  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,”  one  of  the  revisers  who  was  suspected 
of  a leaning  to  that  “ improvement  ” was 
attacked  on  the  subject.  “ But  don’t  you  admit,” 
said  he,  ‘‘that  too  irovripou  is  masculine?” 
‘‘I  admit  that  it  may  be  so,”  was  the  reply, 
“ and  neither  you  nor  any  other  scholar  can  say 
more  than  that,  with  the  addition  that  you 
think  it  is  most  probable.*  Suppose  the  chances 
are  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  masculine.  No 
one  can  pretend  to  Bay  more.  St.  Jerome  leaves 
the  matter  untouched.  Are  you  [ repared,  for  a 
pedantic  argument  of  that  kind,  to  overthrow 
the  time-honoured  formularies  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  to  alarm  aud  tamper  with  the 
faith  of  millions  of  people  who  are  Lot  scholars  ?” 
The  reviser  was  silent,  but  the  revision,  unfor- 
tunately,— most  unfortunately, — Btood.  We  con- 
fess that  we  regard  the  issue  with  extreme 
regret  and  disapproval.  It  is  like  the  work  of 
Bernini,  who  rasped  the  surface  of  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  to  take  out  certain  specks, — or  rather 
pecks, — telling  of  antiquity ; or  perhaps  it  is 
still  more  like  overlaying  Westminster  Abbey 
with  a thick  coat  of  the  finest  Portland  cement. 


THE  MEMORIAL  BRASS  TO  THE  LATE 
SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT. 

The  memorial  brass  which  is  about  to  be 
deposited  in  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
over  the  grave  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  has 
for  some  weeks  past  been  on  view  at  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum,  in  Tufton-street,  Dean’s- 
yard.  The  memorial,  which  takes  the  form  of 
a massive  slab  of  black  marble,  designed  by 
Mr.  Street,  is  nearly  8 ft.  in  length,  4 ft.  6 in. 
in  width,  and  about  8 in.  in  thickness.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  elabo- 
rately-carved figures,  devices,  and  inscriptions  in 
brass.  The  extreme  outside  of  the  surface  of 
the  slab  has  an  ornamentally-carved  border,  in- 
closing an  inner  riohly-executed  border  in  brass- 
work,  which  surrounds  a large  cross,  also  in 
brass,  extending  almost  the  entire  length  of  the 


* The  Rev.  Richard  Hibbs,  M.A.,  writes  us  on  this 
point:  “The  new  rendering  in  the  Paternoster,'  deliver  us 
from  the  evil  one,"  wi'l  be  considered  by  foreign  theolo- 
gians little  lees  than  monstrous.  No  doubt  o Trovijpog 
is  properly  regarded  in  some  passages  as  an  alias  ot 
b dia(3o\og,  and  of  o Saranac;  but  inasmuch  as  to 
irovypbv  is  undoubtedly  significative  of  evil  in  the 
abstract,  all  the  peoples  of  Christendom  are  in 
accord  touching  its  signitlcancy  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as 
comprehending  at  once  evil  persons  and  evil  things.  One 
may  search  diligently,  as  the  writer  has  done,  amongst 
versions  and  tongues,  both  old  and  new,  for  the  recogni- 
tion ef  the  personality  of  the  author  of  evil  in  the  words 
referred  to;  but  the  search  will  prove  fruitless.”  Looking 
to  Alford’s  “ Greek  Testament,"  4th  ed.,  upon  the  pas- 
sage in  question,  his  words  are  these : “ roii  n ’Ovr\pov 
is  here  certainly  neuter ; the  introduction  of  the  mention 
of  ‘ the  evil  one  * would  here  be  quite  incongruous  and 
even  absurd.” 


surface.  Within  each  side  of  this  inner  border 
is  the  following  inscription  in  Latin  characters  : 
“ George  Gilbert  Scott,  equally  respected  as  a man 
and  an  architect.  Hied  the  27th  day  of  March, 
1878,  aged  68.”  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  cross  the  Agnus  Dei  is  represented,  whilst 
at  each  angle  are  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists. 
On  either  Bide  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  cross 
are  the  arms  and  shields  of  the  deceased  and 
his  family,  under  which  is  the  inscription 
“Spirandum”;  and  immediately  beneath  are 
the  figures  of  St.  George  and  St.  Thomas.  At 
the  base  of  the  cross  the  deceased  is  repre- 
sented seated  in  study,  underneath  which  is  the 
inscription:  “Remember  me, 0 Lord  Jesu.”  At 
the  four  corners  of  the  slab  are  allegorical 
figures  representing  the  painter,  sculptor, 
smith,  and  carpenter. 

Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  of  Westminter 
Bridge-road,  supplied  and  worked  the  carving 
on  the  marble,  the  metal  work  being  executed 
by  Messrs.  Barkentin  & Krall,  of  Regent- street. 


PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

1,747.  W.  R.  Lake,  Southampton-buildings’ 
Caster  for  chairs,  tables,  &c.  (Com.  by  A.  F’ 
Manchain,  Geneva.)  April  22,  1881. 

1,756.  G.  Walker,  Birmingham.  Fastenings 
for  windows.  April  23,  1881. 

1,777.  R.  Punoh,  Middlesbrough.  Joints  of 
pipes  or  tabes.  April  25,  1881. 

1,779.  P.  Morgan,  Cockspur-street.  Shaping- 
machines  for  balusters,  pillars,  &c.  (Com.  by  E. 
Balm,  Charlottenburg,  Prussia.)  April  25, 1881. 

1,781.  A.  Bell,  Edinburgh.  Castors.  April  25, 
1881. 

1,812.  A.  E.  Carey,  Newhaven,  and  E. 
Latham,  Birkenhead.  Manufacture  of  concrete. 
April  27,  1881. 

1.815.  H.  Sutcliffe  & W.  Sutcliffe,  Halifax. 
Moulding  water-closet  cisterns.  April  27, 
1881. 

1.816.  P.  G.  Messenger,  Loughborough.  Valves 
and  taps.  April  27,  1881. 

1.817.  W.  E.  Gedge,  Wellington-street.  Arti- 
ficial 9toue.  (Com.  by  G.  Boden,  Atlantic  City, 
U.S.A.)  April  27,  1881. 

1.818.  F.  W.  Clark,  Westminster.  Regulating 
the  flow  of  gases,  vapours,  or  liquids.  April  27, 
1881. 

1,822.  E.  Ormerod,  R.  J.  Edwards,  & A. 
Edwards,  S&uthampton-buildiogs.  Producing 
designs  upon  stone,  marble,  concrete,  cement, 
metals,  wood,  &c.  April  27,  1881. 

1,848.  J.  K.  J.  Foster,  Bolton.  Apparatus 
for  extinguishing  fire,  &c.‘  April  28,  1881. 

1,854.  J.  M.  Day,  W.  R.  Green,  & H.  C. 
Walker,  Great  Dover-Btreet.  Construction  of 
lifts  and  hoists.  April  29,  1881. 

1,857.  H.  Susman,  Manchester.  Houses  for 
drying  and  curing  fish,  meat,  &o.  April  29, 
1881. 

1,859.  P.  C.  Fawcett,  Leeds.  Brickmaking 
machinery.  April  29,  1881. 

1,865.  E.  Crossland,  Milnthorpe.  Lime-kilns. 
April  29,  1881. 

1,900.  P.  Jackson,  Edinburgh.  Regulating, 
&c.,  hot  and  cold  water  for  baths,  construction 
of  taps  and  valves,  &c.  May  3,  1881. 

1,903.  M.  Ingram,  Manchester.  Fireplaces. 
May  3,  1881. 

1,927.  H.  Hill,  Macclesfield.  Paving  flags 
and  tiles.  May  4,  1881. 

1,966.  W.  Jones,  Manchester.  Water  meter. 
May  5,  1881. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named. 

April  26,  1881. 

5,371.  J.  B.  Denans,  Paris.  Valves,  cocks, 
and  tapp.  Dec.  22,  1880. 

5.411.  J.  S.  Edge,  Yardley,  and  J.  Deeley, 
Birmingham.  Metallic  door-knobs,  and  attach- 
ing  them  to  their  spindles.  Deo.  23,  1880. 

5.412.  W.  R.  Lake,  Southampton-buildings. 
Rotary  machine  to  serve  as  motors,  pumps,  or 
fluid  meters.  (Com.  by  A.  Kaiser,  Munich.) 
Dec.  23,  1880. 

5,516.  A.  Guattari,  Paris.  Producing  designs 
or  figures  in  wood.  Deo.  31,  1880. 

1,440.  B.  Giles,  Blackheath.  Preventing  the 
explosion  of  kitchen-boilers.  April  1,  1881. 

April  29,  1881. 

5,468.  R.  Waller,  Leeds.  Opening  and  closing, 

* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  patent  agents,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C. 


&c.,  dampers,  doors,  windows,  &c.  Deo.  29, 
18S0. 

1,138.  W.  P.  Van  Wyk,  Cheapside.  An 
ornamental  blind.  March  16,  1881. 

May  3,  1881. 

5,473.  J.  Terry,  R.  Judson,  and  G.  Smith, 
Keighley.  Window-sashes.  Dec.  29,  1880. 

1,293.  J.  Watson,  Rotherham.  Kitchen- 
ranges,  &c.  March  23,  1881. 

May  6,  1881. 

5,495.  R.  Burohell,  Kettering.  Regulating 
the  admission  of  air  to  fireplaces.  Dec.  30, 
1S80. 

5,509.  J.  H.  Corke,  Southsea.  A new  material 
for  chimney-piecep,  &c.  Dec.  31,  1880. 

42.  J.  Craven,  Wakefield,  and  H.  Chamberlain, 
Barnsley.  Drying  and  burning  bricks,  tiles,  &c. 
Jan.  4,  1881. 

305.  A.  C.  Henderson,  Southampton-buildings. 
Gas-stoves  for  heatiDg  purposes.  (Com.  by 
MM.  Andre  and  Legrand,  Lyon.)  Jan.  24, 
1881. 

979.  F.  Macllvenna,  Liverpool.  Apparatus 
for  displaying  articles  in  shop-windows,  partly 
applicable  as  a sash-fastener.  March  8,  1881. 

1,414.  J.  S.  Rigby,  Farnworth,  and  J.  Mang- 
nall,  Manchester.  Pipes  for  water-services. 
March  31,  1881. 

1,677.  J.  Hunter,  Towlaw.  Coke  - ovens. 
April  16,  1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  April  30,  1881. 

3,566.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
Coverings  for  roofd,  &c.,  of  buildings. 

Uses  angular  strips  or  sheet9  of  wood  or  motal  of  a V- 
aection.  The  lower  ones  are  laid  upon  the  framework  of 
the  roof,  and  the  upper  ones  are  inverted,  and  laid  on  the 
edges  of  the  lower.  When  made  of  wood,  these  s’.rip9  may 
be  cut  out  by  two  circular-saw3,  set  at  the  proper  angle,  in 
one  opera'ion  ; or  may  be  bent  by  steaming  and  pressing. 
(Com.  by  J.  H.  Tird,  Paris.)  September  2,  1830.  Price  6d. 

3,735.  W.  H.  Saint  Aubin,  Willenhall.  Locks 
and  latches. 

So  constructs  locks  that  they  may  be  locked  with  the 
key  inserted  in  the  ordinary  way  up,  whether  the  look  is 
used  for  the  right  or  the  left  hand.  The  tail  of  the  locking- 
b.dt  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  gatings  and  racks,  oue  for 
locking  right  hand,  and  one  for  left  hand.  The  tumbler 
worn  a upon  a stud  at  the  back  of  locking  bolt  tail,  and  is 
fitted  to  correspond  with  the  right  and  ieft  hand  gatings. 
There  is  a stud  on  the  front  end  of  the  tumbler,  which 
secures  the  bolt  in  both  locked  and  unlocked  positions. 
S -ptember  14,  183  ’.  Price  6d. 

3,793.  F.  W.  Hembry,  Newgate  - street* 
Nosings  for  stair-treads. 

These  nosings  are  made  of  vulcanised  indiarubber,  held 
in  a frame  of  sheet  metal,  which  is  secured  to  the  stair 
tread  by  screws.  September  18,  1880.  Price  4 J. 

3,814.  T.  Fletober,  Warrington.  Gas-ovens 
for  cooking. 

The  oven  has  the  lower  part  perf  irated  to  allow  the 
heated  air,  Ac.,  from  the  burners  underneath  to  ascend 
in-ide  and  pus  through,  escaping  by  outlets  or  perforations 
in  the  upper  part.  September  20,  1880.  Prioe  4d. 

3,825.  R.  Neville,  Glastonbury.  Kitchen- 
ranges. 

A vertical  steam  boiler  is  so  combined  with  the  kitchen- 
range  that  the  range  fire  can  heat  the  boiler  when  required, 
though  it  can  also  be  used  separately.  The  ovens  are 
placed  one  over  the  othpr,  and  the  heat  is  made  to  pass 
equally  to  all.  The  boiler  for  hot-water  circulation  is 
placed  between  the  range  fire  and  the  oveDS.  It  is  of  cylin- 
drical shape,  and  placed  horizontally,  so  that  it  can  easily 
be  removed  for  repairs,  Ac.  September  21,  1880.  Price  6d. 

3,836.  E.  S.  Shrubsole,  Maidstone.  Self-closing 
hinge. 

One  part  of  the  hinge  is  provided  with  a V-shaped  pro- 
jection, and  the  other  part  with  two  inclined  planes  form- 
ing part  of  right  and  left  handed  helices.  When  the  gate 
or  door  is  opened,  it  is  slightly  raised,  and,  therefore, 
shuts  again  of  its  own  weight.  September  25,  1880. 
Price  6d. 

3,069.  E.  Priestley,  Southampton-bnildings. 
Ventilating  apparatus. 

A casement  i9  constructed  against  the  in  -ide  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  window,  which  has  an  open  top.  The  window 
being  opened  at  the  bottom,  the  fresh  air  enters  the  room 
through  the  open  top.  (Protection  not  allowed.)  J uly  26, 
183).  Price  2d. 

3,206.  B.  Finch,  Holborn.  Lavatories. 

The  top,  from  which  the  basin  is  suspended,  rests  upon 
a receiver,  which  is  supported  by  a pilaster,  inclosing  the 
supply  and  waste  pipes.  By  this  method  the  pipes  are 
concealed,  and  the  ordinary  timber  inclosure  dispensed 
with.  August  5,  1830.  Prioe  4d. 

3,380.  A.  H.  J.  Douglas,  Lookerbie.  Treating 
limestone. 

Instead  of  using  kilns  or  burning  limestone  in  contaot 
with  fuel,  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  limestone  to  a 
pulverised  state  by  stamps,  presses,  or  crushers,  so  that 
it  is  immediately  usable.  (Protection  not  allowed.) 
August  20,  1880.  Price  2d. 

3,519.  W.  R.  Lake,  Southampton-buildings. 
Construction  of  dormer  windows. 

The  frame  is  made  in  one  piece  of  sheet  metal,  by  pr0. 
ference  iron  galvanised  with  zinc.  The  metal  is  turned 
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up  perpendicularly  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  flat  base  all 
round,  and  a rib  is  formed  on  the  flat  base.  The  window 
rests  on  the  vertical  part.  (Com.  by  J.  Hilgers,  Germany.) 
(Pro.  Pro.)  August  30,  1830.  Price  2d. 

3,911.  W.  Riley,  Keighley.  Flooring  cramps. 

A bed-plate  has  a downward  projection  on  one  side,  and 
an  adjustable  eccentric  on  the  other,  to  grip  the  joist.  The 
top-side  of  the  plate  is  grooved,  in  it  is  placed  a cramp- 
head  with  ratchet  teeth.  There  is  a pawl  attached  to  a 
lever,  which  is  secured  to  the  bed-plate.  The  pawl  propels 
the  cramp-head  forward  and  forces  the  floor  boards  into 
position,  holding  them  seourely.  September  27,  1680. 
Price  6d. 


3,910.  J.  S.  Walker,  P.  A.  Walker,  and  E.  R. 
Walker,  Wigan.  Ventilation  of  sewers  and 
drains. 

Openings  are  provided  to  the  drain  to  admit  fresh  air, 
with  valves  to  regulate  them;  and  a large  mining  fan  is 
placed  in  the  sewer  to  draw  oil'  the.'gas  and  air.  ( Pro.  Pro.) 
September  29,  1880.  Price  2d. 

3,967.  J.  M.  Tall,  Dulwich.  Construction  of 
roofs  for  concrete  buildings. 

Rectangular  slabs  of  concrete  are  provided,  which  have 
a grooved  rib  along  the  top  edge,  and  a hooked  projection 
along  the  bottom  edge.  The  hooked  projection  of  one 
slab,  therefore,  overhes  the  rib  on  the  abutting  slab.  The 
sides  are  also  formed  in  the  same  way.  In  the  grooves 
are  laid  lengths  of  india-rubber  tubing,  so  as  to  form  a 
water  and  wind-tight  joint.  The  framework  of  the  roof 
consists  of  purling  supported  by  gables  or  party  walls. 
(Pro.  Pro.)  Sept.  30,  1830.  Price  2d. 

3,990.  L.  A.  Grofcte,  Finsbury- pavement.  Pro- 
tecting and  preserving  wood. 


The  wood  is  first  exposed  to  the  action  of  steam  in  a 
closed  chamber,  in  which  afterwards  a vacuum  is  created. 
The  wood  is  then  charged  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
soda  or  magnesia,  after  which  a solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  is  forced  in.  (Com.  by  A.  E.  Barthel,  Detroit, 
U.S.A.)  (Pro.  Pro.)  Oct.  2,  1881.  Price  2d. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE  OF  NEF 
YORK. 

Tiie  Architectural  League  of  New  York  is  i 
society  formed  by  the  younger  members  of  thi 
architectural  profession  for  the  purposes,  as  for 
mulated  in  its  constitution,  of  stimulating 
study  and  design,  of  supplying  the  want  o 
social  intercourse,  and  of  providing  a genera 
club-room  at  all  times  at  the  disposal  of  th. 
members,  a collection  of  drawings,  sketches 
photographs,  casts,  and  other  material  whicl 
would  aid  in  architectural  study,  and  tin 
founding  of  an  architectural  library;  also  ii 
hopes  to  publish  the  results  of  its  work  in  tht 
illustrated  reviews,  and  in  course  of  time  tc 
found  a travelling  studentship.  According  tc 
the  J merican  Architect,  the  evening’s  programme 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  a committee  on  currenl 
work,  consists  of  a competition  in  design  or  con- 
struction ; one  problem  in  each  being  given,  the 
choice  of  problems  being  optional.  The  subjeett 
for  each  competition  are  assigned  by  some  esta 
blished  architect  of  acknowledged  ability,  whose 
decision,  with  a verbal  criticism  and  discussion 
of  each  design,  is  given  at  the  second  meet 
ing  after  the  announcement  of  the  competition 
Besides  these  competitions,  reading  of  essays 
and  lectures  by  different  members  of  the  profes 
81011  or  the  League  will  form  an  importanl 
part  of  the  evening’s  work. 

The  League  has  at  present  on  its  rol 
twenty-eight  names,  and  several  others  are 
already  proposed,  and  for  so  ycruog  a society 
promises  to  be  active  and  successful.  The  first 
three  meetings  were  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Salmagundi  Club,  on  Broadway,  but  reoently  a 
large  room  has  been  leased  at  23,  East  Four- 
teenth-street, between  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  the  fourth  meeting  was  held  iu  the 
new  room.  The  walls  were  covered  with  a large 
collection  of  water-colours  aud  photographs,  and 
at  one  end  were  the  sketches  for  the  competi- 
tions  already  announced.  The  first  of  these  a 
design  for  a 25  ft.  city  front,  has  already  been 
judged  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Bigelow. 

The  second  competition,  a design  for  a village 
school,  was  discussed  and  criticised  during  the 
evening  by  Mr.  George  Fletcher  Babb,  as  was 
also  the  constructive  problem,  a plan  of  a 25  ft. 
city  house. 

During  the  evening  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Charles  Howard  Walker,  upon  the  “Use  of 
Architectural  Styles.”  The  meetings  of  the 
League  occur  regularly  every  alternate  Tues- 
day, at  eight  p.m.  The  club-room  is  open  for 
the  use  of  members  at  all  times,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  boards  and  drawing-table  for  the  use 
of  such  members  as  may  desire  to  work  in  the 
room. 


aydney  Exhibition.— Mr.  Charles  Bar 
has  received  a diploma  and  first-class  mec 
for  architecture  at  the  Sydney  Exhibition. 
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CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS’ 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  last  week.  The  President  (Mr.  H. 
Ellis  Hill)  said  that  the  Council  had  recently 
been  considering  the  rules  and  by  - laws,  and 
thought  no  further  delay  should  be  permitted  in 
thoroughly  revising  them  to  meet  the  various 
improvements  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  suggested,  and  they,  therefore,  submitted 
to  the  meeting  the  alterations  which  they 
recommended.  These  were  discussed  at  some 
length,  but  were,  with  two  exceptions,  carried 
unanimonsly.  The  secretary  then  read  the 
twenty-first  annual  report,  which  congratulated 
the  members  on  the  success  of  the  session. 

Members’  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  of 
the  Society  having  now  established  a permanent 
home  of  its  own,  and  that  this  had  not  been 
done  without  considerable  outlay  ; and  members 
were,  therefore,  urged  to  make  the  objects  of 
the  Society  more  widely  known,  and  more 
especially  the  great  advantages  held  out  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession. 


PRICE  OF  CITY  FREEHOLDS. 

Two  important  freehold  properties  in  the 
City  were  disposed  of  at  the  Auction  Mart,  on 
Tuesday,  by  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  Farmer, 
& Co.  One  of  them  was  the  freehold  business 
premises  in  Austin  Friars,  close  to  the  Bank  of 
England  and  the  Stock  Exchange,  containing 
four  lofty  floors  and  a basement.  The  building 
was  described  as  a very  substantial  structure, 
having  a frontage  to  Austin  Friars  of  26  ft., 
with  another  to  Austin  Friars-passage  of  101  ft. 
and  covering  an  area  of  2,910  superficial  feet! 
The  premises  were  stated  to  be  let  on  lease  for 
an  unexpired  term  of  twelve  years,  at  a rental 
of  625 1.,  but  the  auctioneer  observed  that  a 
rental  of  1,0001.  a year  might  be  confidently 
anticipated  at  the  expiration  of  the  present 
lease.  The  property  was  sold  for  20,000J. 

Messrs.  Debenham  & Co.  also  submitted  to  be 
let  on  a building  lease,  for  a term  of  eighty 
years,  the  freehold  building  site  known  as 
Nos.  9 and  10,  Tokenhouse-yard,  possessing  a 
superficial  area  of  2,400  superficial  feet,  described 
as  presenting  an  eligible  site  for  the. erection  of 
a pile  of  modern  buildings.  Before  inviting 
offers  for  the  ground  annual  rental,  the  auc° 
tioneer  stated  that  Bince  the  letting  was 
announced  the  owner  of  the  property  had 
decided  to  give  the  highest  bidder  for  the 
lease  the  option  of  purchasing  the  freehold  of 
the  property  at  twenty-six  years’  purchase  on 
the  amount  of  the  annual  grouDd-rent  which 
might  be  offered  and  accepted.  He  observed 
that  he  considered  that  as  representing  an 
inadequate  value  of  the  property,  inasmuch  as 
thirty  years’  purchase  was  regarded  as  what 
City  property  was  worth.  The  first  offer  made 
was  a ground-rent  of  500 1.  a year,  and  ultimately 
the  property  was  let  at  a ground -rent  of  1,0101. 
per  annum,  representing  the  value  of  the  free- 
hold, according  to  the  conditions  named  by  the 
auctioneer,  as  26,2601. 


THE  COST  OF  WIDENING  FLEET-STREET. 

The  widening  of  Fleet-street  between 
Chancery-lane  and  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  new  Law  Courts  will  necessitate  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  shell-fish  shop  and  refreshment- 
house,  well  known  as  “ Prosser’s,”  almost 
immediately  opposite  Child’s  Bank,  and  a 
claim  for  compensation  in  respect  of  the 
premises  has  just  been  before  the  Recorder  and 
a jury.  The  claim  made  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  establishment,  Mr.  Robert  Arthur  Smith  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Peter  Smith,  was  23,4871.,  made  up 
by  a claim  of  15,6451.  for  trade  loss,  and  7,8421. 
for  the  property,  fixtures,  and  fittings.  The 
property  comprised  Nos.  200  and  202,  Fleet- 
street,  and  it  was  stated  on  behalf  of  the 
claimants  that  they  held  the  premises,  No.  200, 
on  lease,  nineteen  years  of  whioh  were  unex- 
pired, at  a rental  of  2501.  for  three  years,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  at  a rental  of  3001. 
per  annum.  In  November,  1878,  they  took  202, 
Fleet-street,  whioh  is  separated  from  No.  200 
by  a passage  leading  to  the  Cock  Tavern  and 
Apollo- court,  but  an  intercommunication  has 
been  established  between  the  two  houses,  No.  202 
being  held  on  a lease,  thirteen  years  of  which 
are  unexpired,  at  a rental  of  1831.  per  annum, 
and  it  was  said  that  upwards  of  2,0001.  had 
been  expended  in  fitting  up  this  portion  of  the 


premises  for  the  plaintiff’s  business.  In  1S78, 
when  only  one  of  the  shops  was  open,  the 
takings  were  9,9801. ; in  1879,  when  the  two 
shops  were  open,  11,3681. ; and  in  1880,  13,0581. 
The  gross  profits  of  these  years  were  put  at 
1,5531.,  2,7761.,  and  3,9581.  Mr.  Robert  Collier 
Driver,  surveyor  and  valuer;  Mr.  George  A. 
Cape,  accountant;  and  Mr.  Ferdinand  Eiloart, 
surveyor,  were  examined  in  support  of  the 
claimant’s  case;  and  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  Mr.  Nicholls,  of  the  firm 
of  Chatteris  & Nicholls;  and  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild 
Clarke,  were  called.  The  highly- advantageous 
position  of  the  plaintiff’s  place  of  business  was 
admitted  by  all  the  witnesses,  but  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
claimants  to  obtain  another  eligible  sice  in  the 
locality.  The  jury  gave  the  plaintiffs  compen- 
sation amounting  to  12,629,  awarding  2,8461.  for 
the  leases ; the  damage  sustained  by  removal, 
fittings,  stock,  and  furniture,  1,230 Z. ; and  three 
years’  purchase  of  the  net  profits  of  the  last 
year’s  trading,  8,5531. 


METHODS  OF  SEWER  VENTILATION. 

In  a report  upon  the  ventilation  of  sewers, 
just  now  addressed  to  the  King’s  Norton  Union 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  Mr.  George  Benjamin 
Nichols,  C.E.,  gives  the  following  table,  showing 
the  methods  of  sewer  ventilation  that  are 
adopted  in  various  cities  and  towns  : — 

Bedford. — Ventilation  through  charcoal  baskets,  placed 
between  manholes  and  Bide  chambers,  supplemented  by 
special  ventilatiug-pipes  carried  up  at  suitable  points 
where  they  can  be  obtained. 

Birmingham.— Open  gratings  in  centre  of  streets. 

Bolton. — Ventilating-shafts  at  a distance  of  not  greater 
than  100  yards  apart. 

Brittol. — No  system  of  ventilation  adopted. 

Blackburn. — Open  grids  at  frequent  intervals.  Charooal 
trays  adopted  twelve  years  ago,  but  discontinued,  as  the 
circulation  of  the  air  was  impeded. 

Coventry. — Open  grids  in  manholes  and  ventilating 
covers,  and  seventeen  chimney-stacks  of  boilers  are  con- 
nected to  the  sewers. 

Cheltenham. — Open  grids  in  manholes  and  ventilating 
covers. 

Chester. — The  same. 

Derby.—  The  same. 

Exeter.— -By  means  of  gravel  and  dry  earth  constructed 
over  the  sewers,  at  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing 
the  sewer-gas. 

Gloucester. — Open  grids  in  manholes  and  ventilating 
covers.  Charcoal  buckets  adopted,  but  discontinued  after 
trial,  being  found  ineffectual. 

Hereford..— Open  gratings  in  the  centre  of  streets,  rain- 
water pipes  connected  to  sewers. 

Huddersfield.— Open  grids  at  manholes  and  ventilating 
covers,  aud  by  street  gullies,  and  pipes  up  sides  of 
houses. 

Hastings. — Ventilation  through  charcoal  trays  in  man- 
holes and  ventilators. 

Hull. — Open  grids  at  manhole  and  ventilating  covers. 

Kidderminster.—  Open  gratings  at  centre  of  streets,— 
charcoal  baskets  and  pipes  in  connexion  with  steam 
boilers,  have  been  discontinued. 

Llandudno. — Open  grids  at  manhole  and  ventilating 
covers,  with  spiral  charcoal  trays. 

Leeds.—  Open  gratings  in  the  centre  of  roads. 

Merthyr  Tydfl. — -Open  gratings  in  the  centre  of  roads, 
with  chambers  in  which  dishes  of  carbolic  acid  are  inserted, 
and  over  which  the  sewer  gas  passes. 

Manchester . — Open  grat  ings  in  the  centre  of  streets,  and 
connexion  with  down  spouts  of  rain-water  pipes. 

Malvern. — Open  gratings  in  the  centre  of  streets. 

Maidstone. — Open  gratings  in  the  centre  of  streets, 
averaging  300  ft.  apart. 

Nottingham. — Open  gratings  in  the  centre  of  streets, 
averaging  70  yards  apart. 

Northampton.—  Open  gratings  in  the  centre  of  streets. 

Oxford. — Open  gratings  in  tne  centre  of  streets. 

Portsmouth.— Open  gratings  in  the  centre  of  streets, 
about  300  yards  apart.— charcoal  baskets  been  discon- 
tinued. 

Southport.— Open  gratings  iu  the  centre  of  streets,  about 
150  yards  apart. 

Torquay. — Open  gratings  in  the  centre  of  streets,  and 
gullies  at  the  side  of  road,  away  from  footpaths. 

Worcester. — Open  gratings  in  the  centre  of  streets. 

Walsall. — Open  gratings  in  the  centre  of  streets,  about 
10 ) yards  apart. 

Wrexham. — Open  gratings  in  the  centre  of  streets,  about 
150  yards  apart. 

Warwick . — Open  gratings  at  centre  of  roads,  and  by 
means  of  chimney-stacks  of  manufactories. 

Wolverhampton.—  Open  gratings  in  the  centre  of  streets, 
from  50  to  100  yards  apart. 


Kildwick  (Yorkshire). — The  Vicar  Todd 
memorial,  for  which  the  funds  were  raised  by 
local  subscription,  has  just  been  erected  in  the 
district  church  of  St.  Stephen,  Steeton,  whioh 
owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  the  late 
Vicar  of  Kildwick,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Todd,  M.A. 
The  memorial  takes  the  form  of  five  chancel 
stained-glass  windows.  The  principal  east 
window  is  of  three  lights,  each  divided  into  two 
compartments  by  a bordure  bearing  appropriate 
texts.  Of  these  the  upper  and  most  prominent 
series  is  devoted  to  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  the  lower  to  analogons  events  in  that  of 
St.  Stephen.  The  whole  were  designed  and 
executed  by  the  firm  of  Powell  Bros.,  Park- 
square,  Leeds. 
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At  a recent  meeting  of  the  influential  Society 
I of  Architects,  at  Berlin,  a description  was  given 
f of  the  above-mentioned  new  building  material, 
t,  by  the  inventor,  Herr  Von  Schenck.  The 
r[  speaker  showed  a number  of  samples  of  tripo- 
j|  lith  as  employed  for  the  purposes  of  ornament, 
If  or  as  stucco,  or  as  a uniting  material  like  mortar 
or  oement.  In  general  appearance  tripolith 
i!  may  be  described  as  resembling  plaster  of 
;'!  Paris.  It  is,  however,  sixty  per  cent,  lighter 
p'  than  that  material,  and,  according  to  the  inventor, 
:■  is  fully  a hundred  per  cent,  stronger  and  firmer. 
!'l  The  samples  exhibited  were  admitted  to  show 
j;  that  this  material  turns  out  work  of  excellent 
[j  appearance ; and  the  general  impression  was 
lj  that  Herr  Von  Schenck’s  tripolith  is  likely  to 
i|  prove  a material  of  permanent  value  and  of  very 
r wide  and  varied  application,  the  more  so  as  it  is 
| comparatively  cheap  when  the  excellence  of  the 

I work  and  its  strength  and  lightness  are  taken 
into  consideration. 


ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 

FOWLER  V.  WALKER. 

This  was  an  appeal,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  before  Lords  Justices  James,  Bag- 
gallay,  and  Lush,  from  a decision  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  Bacon  in  an  action  to  restrain  an 
alleged  infringement  of  ancient  lights. 

In  1868  the  plaintiffs  acquired  seven  cottages,  forming 
art  of  the  east  side  of  Frincess-street,  Liverpool,  and, 
aving  demolished  these  and  the  adjacent  buildings,  they 
erected  on  the  site  a largo  warehouse  and  oflices  contain- 
ing, on  the  ground  floor  and  first  floor,  windows  15  ft.  wide 
and  8 ft.  high.  The  drawing,  or  measurement,  of  the 
position  and  size  of  ihe  windows  in  the  cottages  was  pre- 
served. Evidence  was  given  that  each  cottage  had  three 
small  rooms  in  frout,  one  over  another,  with  one  window 
in  each,  so  that,  however  placed,  it  was  alleged  the  ancient 
lights  must  necessarily  correspond  with  some  part  of  the 
windows  of  the  present  building.  The  defendants  had 
purchased  and  pulled  down  the  buildings  opposite,  and 
were  erecting  new  oflices  which  would,  in  part  of  their 
frontage  opposite  the  plaintiffs,  be  nearly  double  the  height 
of  the  old  buildings  formerly  occupying  Ihe  site.  In  the 
Court  below  the  Vice-Chancellor  held  that  there  being  no 
evidence  to  show  in  what  part  of  the  cottages  pulled  down 
by  the  plaintiffs  the  windows  forming  the  basis  of  their 
claim  for  ancient  lights  were  situated,  relief  could  not  be 
given.  There  was  no  instance  in  which  the  Court  had 
entertained  a claim  by  the  owner  of  ancient  lights  which 
had  been  altered,  where  the  position  and  extent  of  such 
ancient  lights  were  not  formally  proved  and  could  not  be 
distinctly  ascertained.  Moreover,  on  the  facts,  the 
laintiffs  had  not  made  out  that  they  had  sustained  any 
amage,  or  that  their  enjoyment  of  all  the  light  they  could 
claim  had  been  in  any  way  interfered  with.  The  action 
having  been  dismissed  with  costs,  the  plaintiffs  appealed. 

Mr.  North,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Mansel  Jones,  and  Mr.  Bardswell 
for  the  plaintiffs;  Mr.  Davey,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Gent  for  the 
defendants. 

Their  Lordships  dismissed  the  appeal,  on  the  ground  of 
want  of  suflicient  evidenoe  as  to  the  position  of  the  ancient 
lights. 

We  have  before  now  pointed  out  the  neoeBsity 
for  giving  proof  to  this  effect. 


HAYWARD’S  PAVEMENT  LIGHTS. 

HATWABD  V.  HAMILTON. 

This  was  an  action,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  for  infringe- 
ment of  a patent  for  improved  pavement  lights.  The 
plaintiff  claimed  to  have  invented  and  patented  a pave- 
ment-light, consisting  of  an  iron  frame  supporting  glass 
prisms  upon  flanges  in  such  a position  that  the  light  from 
above  is  thrown  in  a lateral  direction  through  the  windows 
of  rooms  below  the  level  of  the  pavement.  The  defendants 
disputed  the  novelty  of  the  invention,  and  denied  the 
alleged  infringement.  Mr.  Baron  Pollook  and  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins,  sitting  as  a Divisional  Court,  gave  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff.  The  defendants  appealed.  The 
arguments  on  the  appeal  were  heard  on  the  17th  inst., 
Mr.  Webster,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Carpmael  appearing  for  the 
plaintiff;  Mr.  Aston,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Macrory  for  the 
defendants.  Their  lordships  now  delivered  judgment : — 

Lord  Justice  Bramwell  said  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Divisional  Court  must  be  aflirmed.  The  plaintiff  Siid  that 
he  had  found  out  and  patented  a novelty.  It  was  almost 
manifest  that  he  had  done  so,  if  the  invention  could  be 
expressed  in  one  word.  He  had  discovered  a light-direct- 
ing pavement  light.  No  doubt  the  invention  was  not  a 
very  great  one ; it  was  not  like  the  invention  of  a sewing- 
machine  or  a thrashing-machine.  The  knowledge  that  a 
prism  used  as  the  plaiutiffused  it  would  direct  light  as  the 
plaintiff’s  did  was  old,  and  the  other  part  of  the  apparatus, 
the  making  of  the  pavement,  was  old,  but  the  combination 
of  the  two  old  parts  was  new,  and  might  be  the  subject  of 
a patent.  It  might  be  observed  that  it  was  very  strange 
that  such  an  article  was  never  used  before  if  it  was  no 
invention.  As  to  the  infringement,  that  was  perfectly 
manifest;  the  pavement  lights  made  by  the  defendants 
were  not  merely  a colourable  imitation,  but  the  same  thing 
as  the  plaintiff's. 

Lord  Justice  Brett  said  that  the  case  depended  npon 
the  construction  of  the  specification  of  the  invention.  If 
that  claimed  a new  apparatus  or  combination,  that 
apparatus  or  combination  was  the  subject  of  a patent. 
The  proper  construction  of  the  specification  was  that  the 
plaintiff  claimed  a new  pavement  light,  made  by  combining 
together  an  old  frame,  an  old  flange,  and  perhaps  an  old 
prism,  parts  which  had  never  been  so  combined  before. 
His  Lordship  then  examined  the  terms  of  the  specification, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  claim  was  stated  un- 
usually clearly.  The  plaintiff  did  not  claim  the  invention 
of  a frame,  a flange,  a glass,  or  a prism  individually,  but 


the  invention  of  an  apparatus  which  involved  the  use  of 
those  articles.  Then,  was  that  apparatus  a new  thing  ? It 
was  said  that  the  deck-lights  of  ships  were  an  anticipation, 
but  they  were  not  used  to  throw  the  light  sideways  in  one 
direction,  as  the  plaintiff's  pavement  lights  did.  It  was 
further  argued  that  a prismoalled  “ Darker's  Prism  ” was  an 
anticipation  of  the  plaintiff's  use  of  the  prism,  but  Darker  s 
prism  was  not  used  in  a horizontal  position  to  throw  light 
in  a fixed  direction  and  at  a certain  angle,  but  turned  on  a 
pivot  and  was  used  to  throw  light  to  any  giveu  point.  It 
was  therefore  preposterous  to  say  that  Barker’s  prism  was 
used  as  a machine  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  plaintiff’s 
machine.  The  plaintiff’s  machine  was  therefore  new,  and 
it  was  admitted  that  it  was  useful.  As  to  the  question  of 
infringement,  it  was  rather  a painful  one,  for  it  appeared 
that  the  infringement  was  not  innocent.  There  was  evi- 
dence that  the  defendant’s  son  acquired  knowledge  of 
the  invention  from  him  and  communicated  it  to  the  de- 
fendants, and  the  defendants*  specification  seemed  art- 
fully drawn  so  as  to  conceal  an  intended  infringement. 
That,  however,  was  not  material,  for  the  articles  made 
and  sold  by  the  defendants  were  exactly  the  same  as  tho 
plaintiff's,  except  that  the  defendants’  prisms  had  a notch 
in  them,  which  was  useless  and  a mere  sham.  The  appeal 
must  therefore  be  dismissed. 

Lord  Justice  Cotton  delivered  judgment  to  the  same 
effect. 

Mr.  Danckwerts  applied  on  behalf  of  the  defendants  for 
a stay  of  the  injunction  and  account  of  profits  pending  an 
appeal  to  tho  House  of  Lords,  but  their  Lordships  refused 
to  grant  it. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

IS  AN  ART-STUDIO  PART  OF  A DWELLING-HOUSE  ? 

In  the  Chancery  Division,  Patman  v.  Harland 
and  Bennett  was  a motion  to  restrain  the  erec- 
tion by  the  defendants  upon  certain  premises 
known  as  “ The  Art  House,”  in  Merton-road, 
South  Wimbledon,  of  a corrugated  iron  building 
intended  to  be  used  as  an  art  studio.  The 
plaintiff  is  the  ownerjtf  the  South  Park  Estate, 
Wimbledon,  and  the  premises  in  question  (part 
of  that  estate)  were  sold  and  oonveyed  to  the 
predecessor  in  title  of  the  defendant  Harland, 
subject  to  a restrictive  covenant  not  to  ereot 
any  building  npon  it  other  than  a private 
dwelling-house.  A private  dwelling-house  has 
been  erected  upon  the  plot  in  question,  and  is 
now  used  as  an  art  school  for  ladies,  the  de- 
fendant, Miss  Bennett,  to  whom  the  premises 
have  been  pleased  by  the  defendant  Harland, 
being  the  honorary  superintendent  of  the  school. 
Miss  Bennett,  olaiming  the  right  to  do  so  under 
a covenant  in  her  lease,  has  recently  erected  the 
above-mentioned  corrngated  iron  structure  at 
the  side  of  the  house  as  an  art  studio  in  con- 
nexion with  the  school.  The  plaintiff  now  moved 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  erection  as 
being  in  breach  of  the  covenant  subject  to  which 
the  property  was  sold.  Two  points  wore  taken 
by  the  defendant  Bennett, — first,  that  she  had 
not  constructive  notice  of  the  restrictive  cove- 
nant ; and,  secondly,  that  the  erection  was  not 
a breach  of  the  covenant.  The  defendant  Har- 
land submitted  that  he  was  not  a necessary 
party  to  the  motion. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  of  opinion  that 
the  defendant  Bennett  had  constructive  notice 
of  the  restrictive  covenant,  as  every  lessee 
was  presumed  in  law  to  have  notice  of  his 
lessor’s  title,  and  in  this  case  the  original 
conveyance  and  also  the  conveyance  to  the 
defendant  Harland  contained  express  refer- 
ence to  the  restrictive  covenant.  He  was  also 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  erection  in  ques- 
tion was  not  intended  to  be  used  as  a private 
dwelling-house,  and  was  erected  in  breach  of  the 
covenant.  It  was  said  it  did  not  come  within 
the  covenant,  as  it  would  be  used  in  connexion 
with  the  dwelling-house  already  erected.  Of 
course,  the  covenant  in  question  mast  be  con- 
strued in  a reasonable  way,  and  the  lessee  might 
perhaps  be  entitled  to  erect  a billiard-room  or  a 
smoking-room  in  connexion  with  the  house  ; but 
the  art-studio  could  not  fairly  be  said  to  be  an 
accessory  of  a private  dwelling-house.  He 
should  not  at  present  grant  a mandatory  in- 
junction to  pull  down  the  ereotion  (although  it 
was  said  that  it  could  be  pulled  down  in  a few 
hours),  as  it  might  be  the  defendants  would  be 
entitled  to  use  some  portion  of  the  building  as 
an  adjunot  to  the  dwelling-honse ; but  he  should 
grant  an  injunction  until  the  trial  to  restrain  the 
defendant  Bennett  from  farther  proceeding 
with  or  completing  the  erection.  There  would 
be  no  injunction  against  the  defendant  Harland. 


The  Plunxstead  Surveyorship. — The  poBt 
of  surveyor  of  the  parish  of  Plnmstead  is  vacant 
by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  P.  F.  Thorne,  of  Lee. 
We  understand  that  the  local  committee,  to 
whom  the  matter  is  referred,  will  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a gentleman  at  2001.  a year, 
to  include  his  whole  services,  and  that  applica- 
tions will  be  received  np  to  June  4th. 


THE  PICTURES  AT  BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE. 

Sir, — Could  you  with  propriety  call  attention 
to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  pictures  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  which  we  were  permitted 
to  view  the  other  day  by  the  gracious  permission 
of  her  Majesty,  I think  good  might  result. 
They  are  in  a very  bad  state,  and  require  im- 
mediate attention  to  rescue  them  from  decay 
and  ruin,  which  mast  take  place  if  attention  be 
not  paid  to  them  at  once.  They  have  lost  all 
their  charm  and  freshness  of  appearance  for  the 
want  of  being  attended  to  and  maintained  in 
a sound  state,  and  through  not  being  protected 
from  the  dampness  and  corrosive  effects  of  our 
dirty  atmosphere.  Is  there  no  official  guardian 
or  keeper  of  the  royal  galleries  ? By  what  royal 
purchases  does  the  Crown  patronise  and  uphold 
British  art  ? Senex. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask,  What  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Architectnral  Room  at  the  Royal 
Academy  ? Is  it  supposed  to  show  the  outside 
world  what  architects  are  doing  in  the  year  of 
grace,  1881  ? Is  it  supposed  to  exhibit  to  the 
public  original  designs  by  nineteenth-century 
architects  ? Is  it  supposed  to  bIiow  the  most 
important  public  and  private  buildings  now 
erecting  in  this  country  ? Is  it  intended  to  be 
an  exhibition  representing  architecture  as  it 
really  exists  in  the  nineteenth  century  ? If  so, 
it  moat  signally  fails  in  its  purpose. 

What,  I would  ask,  is  the  general  impression 
which  any  intelligent  foreigner  would  bring 
away  after  examining  the  architectnral  room  at 
the  Royal  Academy  ? Well,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  thing  that  would  first  suggest  itself  to 
his  mind  is  that  the  English  people  of  the 
nineteenth  centnry  are  seized  by  a violent  fever 
of  religions  enthusiasm,  and  are  rapidly  return- 
ing to  Medico val  sentiments  and  traditions ; 
that,  in  fact,  they  had  become,  above  all  things, 
a raoe  of  church  - builders  ; that  everything 
was  being  sacrificed  to  this  intense  love  of 
ecclesiaBticism ; that  onr  public  and  private 
buildings,  our  railways,  our  literary  and  scientific 
institutions,  onr  banks,  onr  exchanges,  are  all 
as  nothing,  compared  to  the  enormous  self- 
sacrifice  and  violent  zeal  Bhown  for  building 
churches  all  over  the  land.  He  would  say, — 
“ Here  is  a representation,  a realisation,  of  what 
France  was  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Here  is 
a people  whose  whole  mind  is  imbued  with 
religious  fervour  and  excitement.”  He  wonld 
say,  “I  will  walk  through  this  strange  land  and 
see  the  stately  minsters  rising  at  the  corner  of 
every  street,  and  notice  the  effect  of  a country 
which  has  made  the  temporal  and  civil  powers 
entirely  subservient  to  the  spiritual.  Strange 
sight  in  the  nineteenth  century  ! ” 

Then,  when  the  intelligent  foreigner  came  to 
notice  the  Btyle  of  our  buildings,  he  would  con- 
clude that  the  Classic  styles  were  abolished,  or 
at  least  nearly  so.  After  searching  for  some 
time  he  would,  it  is  true,  discover  four  drawings 
representing  buildings  in  that  style.  When  he 
came  to  inqaire  further,  however,  he  would  find 
that  two  out  of  the  four  are  not  going  to  be  built ! 
And  even  of  the  “ freely-treated  Renaissance  ” 
style,  only  about  half  a dozen  designs  are 
exhibited. 

Now,  sir,  I would  ask,  What  is  the  objeot  of 
such  an  exhibition  of  architectnral  works  as 
this  ? To  describe  the  Architectnral  Room 
trnly,  I should  say  that  it  is  “ an  exhibition  of 
drawings  in  pen-and-ink,”  representing  eccle- 
siastical buildings  erected  in  imitation  of  those 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  by 
living  architects  of  the  nineteenth  centnry, 
showing  the  great  owifitness  of  such  buildings 
to  our  age,  their  total  incapacity  to  meet  our 
wants  and  requirements,  and  entire  inability  to 
express  onr  thoughts  and  sentiments.”  What 
thinking  man  can  look  npon  these  buildings 
without  seeing  their  unfitness  ? In  one  design 
we  see  Bide  chapels, — without  altars ; in  another, 
a rood-Bcreen  without  a rood  ! 

I am  not  condemning  Gothic  architecture.  If 
that  architecture  has  any  life  in  it,  it  is  capable 
of  modern  development ; but  the  mere  slavish 
imitation  of  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century 
works  is  not  nineteenth-century  art, — it  may 
be  antiquarianism,  and  it  may  be  ecclesiology, 
but  it  is  not  art.  Art  must  be  a living  thing, 
but  this  is  the  mere  resurrection  of  the  dry 
bones  of  past  ages,  and,  unlike  the  dry  bones  in 
the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  no  flesh  comes  upon 
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them,  no  nerves,  and  no  spirit  is  breathed  into 
them. 

Another  point  whioh  strikes  one  in  the  archi- 
tectural room  at  the  Royal  Academy  is  the 
poverty  of  the  drawing-.  Surely  the  local 
colour  of  a building  is  a matter  of  some  im- 
portance ? And  if  so,  why  do  we  see  nothing 
but  scraggy  pen-and-ink  sketches,  which  give 
no  idea  whatever  of  colour,  and  little  enough  of 
light  and  shade  ? Of  course  a coloured  drawing 
may  misrepresent  a building,  but  a pen-and-ink 
drawing  a'ways  does  ! When  what  would  in 
reality  be  a flat  tint  is  reduced  to  a series  of 
lines,  and  these  lines  may  take  any  direction 
which  the  draughtsman  pleases,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  thoroughly  they  may  be  made  to  misrepre- 
sent an  object.  A flat  plaster  wall  may  be  made, 
by  pretty  cross-hatching,  to  look  as  rich  an 3 
intricate  as  the  diaper  carved  walls  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  A great  gaping  hideous  plate-glass 
window  may  be  made  to  look  as  if  it  were  filled 
with  the  delicate  and  intricate  glazing  of  a 
Venetian  palace.  Then,  again,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  what  material  is  used  in  constructing 
the  building.  Surely  this  is  not  the  right  and 
true  style  of  architectural  perspective  drawing, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  given  up  the  better. 

Of  course  I do  not  wish  to  defend  the  gaudy 
style  of  “ perspective  ” sent  in  with  some  com- 
petition plans,  but  I venture  to  assert  that  a 
drawing  execuled  in  washes  of  colour  mast  be  a 
more  accurate  representation  of  a building  than 
one  executed  in  scratches. 

Probably  the  “pen-and-ink  style  ” of  archi- 
tectural drawing  is  only  another  eccentricity  of 
the  ‘ Medireval  school,'’  and  is  as  much  out  of 
joint  . with  the  times  as  some  of  their  other  pecu- 
liarities. That  we  may  soon  see  an  end  to  both 
is  the  earnest  wish  of  yours, 

Nineteenth  Century. 


QUESTIONS  IN  COLOUR. 

Sn?,— Your  correspondent,  “ W.  C.  T.,”  takes 
me  to  task  for  not  perceiving,  so  he  says,  “ that 
the  modern  theory  of  vibrations,  and  of  the 
physiological  theory  of  the  harmony  of  colour, 
precludes  the  nomenclature  of  primaries  and 
secondaries,  which  are  a figment  of  an  extinct 
world  of  thought.”  He  also  says  that-,  “ know- 
ing as  we  do  that  colour  exists  in  sense  only,  it 
must  be  clear  that  two  or  more  colours  can  never 
be  placed  upon  a paper,”  &o.  Now  it  was,  of 
course,  open  to  me  to  say,  not  that  two  pieces  of 
ooloured  paper  should  be  experimented  with,  but 
“ two  pieces  of  paper,  having  each  the  quality  of 
reflecting  only  those  vibrations  which  affect  the 
optio  nerve  with  the  sensation  known  as  such  or 
such  a colour.”  But  I imagine  that  any  reader, 
scientific  or  otherwise,  who  took  the  trouble  to 
read  my  letter,  would  have  pronounced  the 
writer  an  affected  pedant  for  speaking  in  so 
roundabout  a fashion  of  so  simple  a matter. 

As  to  the  “ nomenclature,”  I made  no  use  of  the 
word1  secondaries,”  although,  as  I expressly  dis- 
tinguished the  palette  from  sensation,  it  was  quite 
opsn  to  me  to  do  so.  I spoke  of  “ primaries  ” in 
order  to  indicate  those  colours  which  cannot  be 
compounded  of  others.  I also  spoke  of  “com- 
plementaries,”  in  the  use  of  which  word  I am 
justified  by  all  the  writers  on  the  modern  theory 
of  colour,  such  as  Helmholtz  and  the  learned 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode,  whose  beautiful  experiments  in  polarised 
light  are  among  the  most  splendid  exemplifica- 
tions of  ‘ complementary”  colours,  and  whose 
lucid  explanations  are  the  best  proof  that  the 
nourishing  forth  of  scientific  phraseology  is  as 
unnecessary  as  it  is  often  merely  pretentious. 

J.  D.  Crace. 

Sir,  “ W.  C.  T.,”  in  his  last  letter,  seems  to 
despair  of  writers  on  colour  ever  laying  aside  a 
fossilised  (as  he  thinks)  vocabulary,  when  speak- 
ing on  this  subject,  instead  of  using  the  modern 
scientific  nomenclature  adopted  by  theoretical 
and  very  unpractical  authorities  (?)  of  the 
present  day.  What  practical  use  is  it  to  any 
one  to  read  about  “ Wave  Lengths,”  “ Theory  of 
Vibrations,”  “ Physiological  Theory  of  Harmony 
of  Colours,”  and  other  similar  obliquity  ? 

We  want  to  study  the  general  laws  why  and 
how  colours  affect  one  another  when  combined 
either  in  our  manufactures  or  as  used  for  deco- 
ratlve  purposes.  To  apply  colour  intelligently 
we  must  have  correct  data  to  work  upon,  bo  that 
either  in  weaving  together  variously  coloured 
threads  or  colouring  wall  surfaces,  we  may  pro- 
ceed with  certainty,  so  that  the  final  result  shall 
be  pleasing  and  harmonious.  In  a former  letter 


( Builder , April  23rd),  “ W.  C.  T.,”  after  speaking 
on  the  modern  theories,  tells  us  that  “all 
questions  of  colour,  as  colour,  must  be  deoided 
by  the  optic  sense.”  To  my  mind  this  is  the 
only  true  standpoint  from  which  to  view  the 
question,  for  on  all  occasions  we  are  called  upon 
to  decide  from  the  evidence  of  our  eyes  only, 
whether  the  artist,  decorator,  or  weaver  have 
been  successful  in  their  several  combinations. 

Then  what  laws  are  we  to  rely  upon, — on  the 
theoretical  and  physiological,  or  on  laws  deduced 
from  numerous  and  practical  experiments,  the 
visual  organs  being  taken  as  the  judge  in  all 
cases  ? Surely  we  must  be  guided  by  the  latter, 
for  what  use  would  be  a knowledge  of  the  former 
to  an  artist  who  has  to  cover  a wall  surface  with 
an  arrangement  in  colour,  or  to  a silk  manu- 
facturer wishing  to  obtain  a pleasing  assortment 
of  his.  brilliant  threads?  “ W.  C.  T.”  takes 
exception  to  my  way  of  expressing  myself  wheu 
speaking  of  viewing  colours  placed  upon  paper 
I am  perfectly  aware  that  we  do  not  actually 
place  colours  on  paper,  but  this  much  is  fact, 
that  we  possess  substances  which  reflect  certain 
of  the  coloured  rays  forming  white  light,  and 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  aud  use  these  sub- 
stances have  been  named  after  the  rays  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum  which  give  similar  sensa- 
tions. 

Till  scientists  of  the  present  day  disprove  con- 
clusively that  we  are  wrong  to  follow  the  teach- 
ing  of  such  men  as  Chevreul,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  results  from  modern  researches  which 
caa  be  at  all  applied  to  the  fine  arts,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  hold  by  the  old  laws.  For  with  all 
that  has  been  written  on  this  subject  lately,  not 
one  fact  that  can  be  usefully  applied  has  been 
given  to  the  world.  R.  w.  g. 


A NEW  MODE  OF  DECORATION. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  brother  architects  to  a new  means  of 
decoration,  specimens  of  which  will  be  on  view 
at  the  Exhibition  of  Decorative  Art?  Ic  is  the 
invention  and  patent  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Hirst,  of 
Whitby,  and  consists  of  a combination  of  enamel 
with  jet.  From  the  specimens  of  the  work  that 
I have  seen,  I believe  it  will  form  a very  valu- 
able artistic  addition  to  the  legitimate  means  of 
decorating  furniture,  reredoses,  pulpits,  &c.  It 
is  well  known  that  jet  is  capable  of  a very  high 
and  endurable  polish.  I have  myself  seen  a 
thirteenth-century  jet  cross,  found  buried  on  the 
site  of  Grosmont  Priory,  near  Whitby,  which 
is  still  in  a perfect  state  of  polish;  but  I do 
not  think  it  is  so  well  known  that  it  possesses  in 
a unique  degree  the  power  of  absorbing  the 
radiation  of  adjacent  colours,  so  that  when  used 
with  any  other  colours  than  yellows,  it  produces 
a wonderfully  soft  effect,  and  gives  a richness 
of  tone  I know  no  other  black  material  capable 
of  doing.  I attribute  the  want  of  a general 
knowledge  of  this  quality  in  jet  to  the  fact  that 
jet  ornaments  are  nearly  always  worn  with 
black,  and  consequently  this  absorbing  power  of 
radiation  is  not  felt.  I have,  however,  used  jet 
instead  of  crystals  or  sham  pearls  for  jewelling 
embroidered  alcar  frontals,  and  I was  astonished 
on  my  first  essay  with  the  material  to  find  that 
my  jet  bosses,  worked  on  to  a deep  crimson 
ground,  at  ten  yards’  distance  looked  like  car- 
buncles. At  first  I thought  that  was  the  result 
of  reflection  upon  the  rounded  surface  of  the 
boss,  but  a little  more  thought  soon  made  me 
conclude  that  was  not  the  case,  and  an  experi- 
ment with  a flat  disc  of  jet  on  a similar  ground 
gave  me  a clue  to  the  real  cause.  This  valuable 
quality  of  radiation  absorption  can  be  very  dis- 
tinctly followed  in  Mr.  Hirst’s  exhibits,  showing 
itself  very  strongly  on  the  blue  grounds,  less  so 
on  the  reds,  and  not  at  all  on  the  yellow.  Mr. 
Hirst  has,  I believe,  submitted  specimens  of  his 
new  combination  to  Mr.  Delamotte,  who  thinks 
very  highly  of  it  as  a decorative  means. 

Charles  Noel  Armpield, 

York  Diocesan  Surveyor. 


The  Ruskin  Museum  at  Sheffield.— 

During  Professor  Ruskin’s  illness  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  enlargement  of  St.  George’s 
Museum  at  Walkley,  near  Sheffield,  have  been 
somewhat  in  abeyance;  but  they  have  now  been 
taken  up  again.  An  architect  is  engaged  pre- 
paring plans  for  galleries  to  be  added  to  the 
present  building,  one  of  which  it  is  stated  will 
be  200  ft.  long.  When  ready,  a meeting  of  the 
committee  formed  to  raise  funds  with  which  to 
carry  them  out  will  be  called. 


MURAL  DECORATION. 

Sir,— It  would  be  very  amusing  to  note  the 
discussions  on  mural  painting  whioh  periodically 
occur  in  this  country,  as  if  this  kind  of  art  were 
some  new  thing,  and  we  had  not  the  example  to 
follow  of  the  greatest  masters  and  mural 
painters  that  ever  lived.  I say,  “ it  would  be 
amusing,”  were  it  not  that  the  discussions  on 
these  occasions  betray  a want  of  experience  and 
reflec  ion  which  leaves  the  subject  ju3t  where  it 
was,  and  tbe  public  mind  as  chaotic  as  ever 
upon  the  matter.  Moreover,  one  would  suppose 
that  the  importance  of  mural  painting  to  the 
arts  of  des'gn  had  never  been  pointed  out  by 
those  who  best  understood  the  subjeot,  or  that 
a Royal  Commission,  under  the  presidency  of 
H.R.H.  the  late  Prince  Consort,  had  never  been 
formed  for  obtaining  every  possible  information 
on  the  subject,  or  that  this  had  not  been  com- 
pletely carried  out  some  forty  or  more  years 
since,  for  little  has  been  done;  and  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Waterhouse  that  Mr.  Madox  Brown, 
inadequately  paid,  is  painting  one  or  two  small 
works  annually  in  the  Manchester  Town-hall. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  repeated  attempts  to 
introduce  mural  painting  in  a country  which  is 
always  boasting  about  its  art  progress,  and 
ignorantly  chattering  about  Michelangelo  and 
Riffaelle. 

On  the  recurrence  of  the  discussions  I am 
alluding  to,  I have  repeatedly  had  to  defend 
fresci, — buon  fresco, — from  its  assailants.  Surely 
that  mei  hod  which  was  good  enough  for  tbe 
greatest  master.!  is  good  enough  and  lasting 
enough  for  auything  that  has  been  done,  or  is 
likely  to  be  done,  iu  English  art.  Italian  frescoes, 
whether  warranted  to  wash  or  not,  have  borne 
the  washings  of  Time  quite  sufficiently  to  hand 
down  for  centuries  the  greatest  works  that  have 
ever  been  produced  in  pictorial  art.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  primd  facie  evident  that  those 
works  by  English  painters,  said  to  be  in  fresco, 
and  which  in  a year  or  two  have  failed,  could  not 
have  been  painted  in  the  Italian  method,  could 
not  have  been  buon  fresco.  The  explanation 
sometimes  resorted  to  is  that  their  failure  is  due 
to  the  climate;  but,  as  I have  repeatedly  shown, 
this  reason  will  not  hold,  for  Roman  mortar  has 
withstood  this  climate  for  a thousand  years,  and 
sound  fresco  depends  upon  sound  mortar ; if 
mortar  will  last  in  this  climate,  fresco  will  last. 
The  use  of  fresco  by  the  great  painters  ought 
surely  to  have  some  weight : we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  method  was  not  blindly  adopted 
by  them,  but  with  all  due  consideration  ; the 
method  was,  in  all  probability,  handed  down  in 
unbroken  succession  from  Classic  times.  Shall 
we  follow  the  example  of  the  great  masters,  or 
new  fangled  counsels,  even  far-fetched  from 
Peru  ? 

Fresco  would  not  be  appropriate,  I must 
admit,  for  designs  of  the  dimensions  of  Mr. 
Madox  Brown’s,  nor  for  the  position  in  whioh 
these  are  placed.  Mural  decorations,  as  a rule, 
should  oocupy  larger  spaces,  and  be  above  the 
eye.  But  spirit-fresco  is  a misnomer.  It  may 
possibly  be  a safe  method.  We  have  certainly 
two  good  authorities  for  its  use,  but  it  has  not 
yet  had  a sufficient  time  test.  In  respect  to 
the  German  wax  methods,  I find  the  following 
record  in  a letter  dated  from  Munich  in  1841 : — 

“ Professor  Zimmerman  says  that  his  works  in 
the  wax  method,  of  three  years’  standing,  are 
already  flaking  off;  whilst  those  executed  [by 
him]  in  fresco,  and  even  in  the  open  air  of  the 
severe  cbmate  of  Munich,  are  as  fresh  as  ever.” 
He  also  says  that  all  the  wax  paintings  by 
Schnorr  ia  the  Residency  will  have  in  a few 
years  to  be  painted  in  fresco.  Schnorr  himself 
foresees  this,  and  keeps  his  cartoons,  which  are 
otherwise  destroyed,  in  contemplation  of  such 
an  eventuality.  When  we  speak  of  processes 
being  abandoned  in  Germany,  we  must  recollect 
that  there  has  been  for  some  years  an  hiatus  in 
the  practice  of  mural  painting,  but  I am  not 
aware  that  the  great  water-glass  paintings  in 
the  New  Museum  at  Berlia,  by  Kaulbach,  nor 
that  any  of  the  great  woiks  in  fresco,  either  in 
Munich  or  elsewhere  in  Germany,  are  failing. 

I have  myself  in  view  a simple  method,  which 
may  possibly  supersede  all  others,  both  on  account 
of  the  facility  of  using  it,  and  its  promise  of 
durability.  But,  of  coarse,  this  is  as  yet  un- 
proven. But,  as  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  very  truly 
said,  “ methods  of  execution  are  of  a compara- 
tively secondary  importance.”  The  adaptation 
of  art  to  mural  painting  requires  a special  edu- 
cation quite  irrespectively  of  method.  Of  this 
fact  our  great  art  talkatives  appear  to  be  pro- 
foundly oblivious.  If  yoa  could  only  satisfy 
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them  with  some  everlasting  method,  they  would 
let  any  easel-painter  loose  npon  a wall,  to  im- 
mortalise his  unfitness  and  their  stupidity.  If 
i the  adaptation  of  design  to  mural  purposes 
were  only  better  understood,  we  would  say, 
Let  the  walla  of  our  public  buildings  be  covered 
forthwith  by  any  method ; for  the  best  method 
would  ultimately  be  adopted. 

I have  yet  to  learn  that  in  the  great 
days  of  art  architects  dictated  the  subjects  of 
works  in  painting  and  sculpture,  unless  they 
were  themselves  painters  and  sculptors.  As 
Mr.  Madox  Brown  wisely  remarked  at  the  Insti- 
tute, it  is  not  every  subject,  though  this  may  be 
a good  one  in  itself,  that  is  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  mural  decoration.  It  is  the  artist  who 
alone  comprehends  the  art-capabilities  of  any 
Bubject.  The  architects  of  the  present  day  can- 
not get  rid  of  the  fallacy  that  mural  decoration 

■ is  an  inferior  kind  of  arc,  whereas  decoration,  in 

■ excelsis,  as  it  was  practised  in  the  great  art 
times,  wa3  the  very  highest  kind  of  art  that  was 
ever  produced.  The  architects  and  other  tec- 

| tones  were  all  placed  under  Phidias ; whereas 
j the  architects  of  the  present  day  would  place 
the  artist  only  at  the  head  of  the  house  painters 
| and  decorators.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


SANITARY  PLUMBING. 

Sir, — I must  indeed  compliment  yon  on  the 
various  articles  I read  from  time  to  time  in 
your  paper,— a paper  that  has  continued  for 
many  years  to  bring  before  the  public  subjects 
of  vital  importance  in  sanitary  matters ; also 
our  defective  water  supply, — important,  because 
each  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  every  indi- 
vidual, and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at 
large.  I deem  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any 
apology  for  troubling  you  with  this,  having  read 
in  your  last  issue  the  notes  on  sanitary  plumbing 
by  Mr.  S.  Stevens  Hellyer,  a stranger  to  me.  I 
wish  to  endorse  his  expressions,  having  served 
my  apprenticeship  to  the  plumbing  trade  for  seven 
years,  from  six  a.m.  to  seven  p.m.,  in  one  of  our 
northern  cities,  in  a large  and  successful  esta- 
blishment. Having  also  a liking  for  plumbing 
and  sanitary  matters,  I commenced  at  an  early 
period  of  such  apprenticeship  to  bring  out  various 
improvements.  During  an  experience  of  forty 
years,  at  home  and  abroad,  it  may  be  taken  by 
your  readers  that  the  writer  has  some  ground 
for  passing  an  opinion  on  the  movement  now 
commenced,  and  saying  that  it  will  be  welcomed 
by  that  body.  Why  this  particular  craft  has 
been  so  long  neglected, — why  no  one  has  stepped 
forward  long  ere  this  to  lift  it  out  of  its  seeming 
languor  or  apathy, — I oannot  tell.  It  is  a trade 
second  to  none  in  all  that  appertains  to  the 
general  we'l-being ; a trade  whose  workman- 
ship, when  executed  by  a thorough  mechanic,  is 
most  interesting  to  look  at.  To  see  how  lead 
can  be  manipulated  either  from  sheet  or  pipe, 
whether  cast,  drawn,  or  otherwise,  extracts  ad- 
miration on  all  hands.  These  lectures,  given  so 
clearly,  must  lift  the  plumber  up,  and  bring  him 
to  have  greater  respect  and  appreciation  of  his 
beautiful  trade,  and  restore  it  to  it3  original 
state.  Q -traps  and  pan-closets,  and  such  de- 
fective sanitary  appliances,  ought  to  be  swept 
out  by  all  architects  in  their  specifications.  The 
great  objections  to  their  use  having  long  ago 
been  pointed  out,  it  is  surprising  that  they  are 
still  advertised  and  admitted.  The  time  cannot 
be  far  distant  when  some  sanitary  organisation 
for  the  inspection  of  dwellings  on  behalf  of  the 
public  will  take  root,  and  put  a stop  to  a system 
so  injurious  to  the  inhabitants.  I trust  Mr. 
Hellyer  will  meet  with  other  practical  and  ex- 
perienced plumbers  to  assist  him  in  the  good 
work,  and  give  beneficial  lectures  periodically 
in  the  same  genial  and  descriptive  manneras  he 
is  doing.  I feel  satisfied  that  the  plumbers  as  a 
body  are  not  behind  other  trades  in  their  dis- 
cernment and  appreciation  of  that  whioh  is  put 
before  them  for  their  good.  T.  S. 


In  the  Cathedral  of  Cloyne, — the  diocese 
to  which  Bishop  Berkeley  devoted  eighteen 
years  of  earnest  faithful  labour, — no  memorial 
of  any  kind  has  been  erected  in  his  honour.  A 
strong  committee  has  been  formed  to  supply 
this  deficiency,  and  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the 
present  organ-screen,  which  is  considered  a 
great  disfigurement  to  the  building,  and  to 
substitute  one  of  a distinctly  monumental  cha- 
racter, with  a statue  of  the  Bishop  as  the 
prominent  feature.  Dr.  Caulfield,  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  will  gladly  receive  subscriptions.  ] 


IN  RE  HAVERSTOCK  HILL  PRIORY. 

Sib, — I have  notread  the  article  about  this  church  which 
is  objected  to,  nor  have  I aiiy  sympathy  with  statements 
unduly  severe  or  untrue ; but  I am  delighted  that  some 
one  has  the  courage  to  speak  plainh  about  the  way  in 
which  churches  are  sometimes  adorned.  Criticism  on  this 
point  is  simply  done, — too  often,— by  some  interested 
person  or  “subscriber.” 

Is  that  already  plaoed  in  Haverstock  Hill  Church  in  the 
way  of  art,  artist's  work  or  bad  shop-work  ? If  it  is 
below  the  standard  of  our  day,  it  should  be  abused,  and 
that  roundly. 

I have  seen  none  of  it ! But  a red  and  blue  border,  if 
not  the  red  and  blue,  sounds  very  dreadful.  At  the  same 
time,  I know  one  or  'wo  of  the  Fathers  are  not  unlearned 
in  art ; in  fact,  one,  I hear,  is  more  than  ordinarily  culti- 
vated in  this  way. 

Still,  let  us  have  it  out;  no  matter  who  subscribes  or 
does  it  1 The  House  of  God  is  no  place  for  bad  work. 

Catholicus. 


8ir,— Being  the  person  alluded  to  in  conjunction  with 
“Sacristan,”  with  reference  to  the  stability  of  the  above 
church,  and,  in  self-vindication,  I shall  feel  obliged  by  your 
inserting  in  the  Builder  my  statement,  viz.  : — 

Being  inihe  neighbourhood  of  St.  Dominic’s  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  13th  of  March,  after  service,  I met  a member 
of  the  congregation,  who  asked  me  ifl  had  Been  the  interior 
of  the  church.  I replied  I had  not,  but  should  much  like  to 
do  so  ; and  we  went  in,  this  being  the  first  time  of  my 
going  into  the  church.  On  looking  at  the  line  of  columns 
on  the  north  side,  I noticed  a convexity  some  two-thirds 
up  the  three  centre  columns  on  the  nave  side,  and  on 
boning  them  with  the  jamb9  of  the  apse-windows  I felt 
convinced  that  there  was  a deflexity  outward  of  the  clear- 
story. While  in  the  church  the  Prior  came  in,  and  I 
pointed  out  the  defect,  and  drew  his  attention  to  the  slender 
dimensions  of  the  columns,  and  stated  the  advantage  that 
would  have  been  derived  had  the  vaulting  shalt  in  the 
e'earstory  been  carried  up  from  the  base  of  the  columns, 
and  the  Prior  h'mself  remarked  that  had  he  been  there  at 
the  commencement  of  the  work,  he  most  likely  would  have 
had  the  columns  larger.  I suggested  the  necessity  of 
haying  some  lateral  ties  introduced,  to  which  he  “ decidedly 
objected.”  I felt  surprised  and  sorry,  inasmuch  as  my 
intimation  was  not  through  any  depreciative  motives,  but 
solely  to  keep  the  building  where  it  i«,  knowing  the  proverb, 
“ Sale  bind,  rate  find.”  Some  eight  dajs  after  this  I was 
asked  by  “Sacristan”  to  go  with  him  and  look  through 
the  church,  which  I did.  On  this  occasion  I made  a more 
general  survey,  and  had  some  conversation  with  the  fore- 
man as  to  the  width  of  the  brick  piers  to  the  side  chapels 
that  carry  the  roof  of  the  aisles  only  in  comparison  to  the 
diameter  of  the  stone  columns  that  have  to  carry  the  super- 
incumbent weight  of  the  clearstory  and  principal  roof.  I 
asked  the  foreman  to  give  me  a precedent  of  a church 
standing,  of  such  dimensions,  with  the  same  sectional 
construction,  but  have  not  jet  had  his  answer. 

I must  admit  that  the  materials  and  workmanship  are  of 
good  quality,  the  stonework  having  been  studied  as  to  its 
proper  bed,  which  has  so  far  had  the  redeeming  effect  in 
this  structure. 

And  now  I answer  Mr.  Lovell  that  the  statements  mad- 
ara  not  surreptitious  or  unreliable,  “ but  a positive  fact,” 
and,  to  prove  this,  let  them  refer  again  to  Mr.  Wal'en's 
report.  “ He  shall  be  their  judge.” 

Now,  if  there  is  no  defect  in  this  structure,  why  should 
Mr.  Wallen  say,  Watch  and  plumb  the  building  periodically 
for  some  time  ? He  also  states  that  the  design  is  a bold 
one  ; and  I also  say  that  bold  and  sensational  designs  car- 
ried out  with  our  modern  economy  are  the  order  of  the 
day,  which  has  been  sa  often  referred  to  lately  in  the 
Builder , to  wit,  as  to  the  Tay  Bridie,  that  was  curried  up 
upon  stilts  with  Scotch  economv,  and  which  was  thought  by 
many  people  to  be  a bold  and  sensational  design  for  its 
time,  the  causa  which  knighted  the  engineer,  aud  the 
effect,  we  know  to  our  sorrow. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I hope  the  readers,  and  particu'arly 
those  whose  responsibility  and  interest  are  at  stake  in  this 
matter,  will  benefit  by  this  statement  from  an  old-fashioned 
and  practical  mason  and  builder. 

Hampstead . W.  H.  Watts. 

*,*  We  have  received  a number  of  other  letters  on  this 
subject,  including  a second  communicati  n from  the  cor- 
respondent signing  himself  “ Sacristan,”  which  we  are 
unable  to  publish.  The  public  rest  on  the  District  Sur- 
veyor’s letter. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION- 

The  fifty-fifth  election  of  pensioners  on  the 
funds  of  this  Institution  took  place  on  Thursday 
last  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Rider,  President,  in  the  chair. 

There  were  eight  candidates  (five  men  and 
three  women)  to  fill  five  vacancies, — three  for 
men  and  two  for  women. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  candidates, 
with  the  numbers  of  votes  recorded  for  each, 
viz  : — Thomas  Gregory  Bartlett,  aged  65  (second 
application),  3,616  ; John  Page,  aged  67  (second 
application),  3,379 ; James  Pilgrim,  aged  60 
(second  application),  2,808;  John  Willis,  aged 
65  (first  application),  1,836;  Charles  Henry 
Wood,  aged  63  (first  application),  1,110;  Anne 
Boulton,  aged  62,  widow  of  Webber  Napoleon 
Boulton  (fourth  application),  3,672;  Selina 
Thomas,  aged  75,  widow  of  Charles  Thomas 
(fourth  application),  3,040;  and  Amelia  Stone, 
aged  60,  widow  of  William  Stone  (first  applica- 
tion), 2,856. 

The  Chairman  therefore  declared  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  to  be, — Men  : T.  G.  Bartlett, 
J.  Page,  and  J.  Pilgrim.  Women  : Mrs.  Boulton 
and  Mrs.  Thomas. 

Messrs.  Thos.  Stirling  and  F.  W.  Keeble  acted 
as  scrutineers. 


OBITUARY. 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  P.  Adam,  Governor  of 
Madras,  died  at  Ootacamund  on  Tuesday.  In 
August,  1873,  he  was  appointed  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  and  Pay- 
master-General, an  office  whioh  he  continued  to 
hold  until  the  resignation  of  the  seals  of  office 
by  the  Gladstone  Administration  after  the 
general  election  of  January,  1874.  Upon  the 
formation  of  the  present  Government,  he 
accepted  his  old  post  of  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  and  Public  Buildings.  This  office  he  did 
not,  however,  hold  long,  as  in  November  last  he 
accepted  the  Governorship  of  Madras. 

Mr.  John  Head,  of  the  firm  of  Ransomes, 
Head,  & Jefferies,  Ipswich,  died  on  the  19th 
inst.,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  He  commenced 
his  connexion  with  the  Orwell  Works  in  1848  as 
an  apprentice,  and  in  1864  became  a partner  in 
the  firm.  Mr.  Head  contributed  several  valu- 
able papers  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  in  acknowledgment  of 
which  he  received  the  Telford  Medal  and  other 
awards.  After  becoming  an  Associate  of  the 
Society  in  1865,  he  was  elected  to  full  member- 
ship in  1877. 


THE  CITY  AND  GUILDS  OF  LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 

In  view  of  the  present  importance  of  techtical 
education,  the  syllabus  of  the  Summer  Term 
(just  commenced)  of  this  Institute  well  deserves 
perusal.  The  daises  and  laboratory  practice, 
held  in  Cowper-6treet,  City-road,  are  open  for 
an  almost  nominal  fee  to  female,  as  well  as  male, 
students.  Ladies  who  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  means  to  go  into  training  at  Newnham  or 
Girton  are  likely  to  find  the  day  classes  of 
service  to  them,  while  the  evening  classes  can- 
not fail,  we  should  think,  to  be  of  great  use  to 
all  men  who  take  more  than  a merely  mechanical 
interest  in  their  daily  work.  There  are  day 
lectures  and  evening  classes  in  Chemistry  and 
Physics,  Professors  Armstrong  and  Ayrton  being 
the  leoturers  and  demonstrators. 


CRANE’S  NEW  REGISTER  STOVE. 

The  endeavours  that  have  been  made  lately 
to  produce  an  ordinary  grate  in  which  anthracite 
coal  can  be  burned  successfully  are  numerous, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  at  the  coming  Inter- 
national Sanitary  Exhibition,  where  most  of 
them  will  doubtless  be  seen,  to  compare  and 
weigh  their  relative  merits.  One  of  the  simplest 
we  have  seen,  and  which,  moreover,  seems  to  be 
a cure  for  smoky  chimneys,  is  Crane’s  new  patent 
register  stove.  The  fire-box  is  formed  of  Stour- 
bridge lumps  fitted  into  a cast-iron  frame,  so 
constructed  as  to  form,  at  the  back  of  the  side 
lumps,  side-flues  communicating  with  the  bottom 
of  the  stove.  A register- door  is  fitted  above  the 
low  back-lump.  When  this  register-door  is  closed 
a strong  draught  is  created,  and  the  smoke  and 
other  products  of  combustion  are  conveyed  down 
the  side-flues,  and  directly  under  the  fire,  the 
greater  part  being  again  drawn  through  the  fire, 
and  the  remainder  carried  into  the  chimney 
through  an  opening  below  the  level  of  the  fire. 
When  the  fire  is  well  alight,  the  register-door  may 
be  opened,  and  the  anthracite  is  then  burned  as 
in  an  ordinary  grate.  The  stove  is  to  be  seen  in 
use  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Deane  & Co., 
No.  46,  King  William-street,  E.C.,  and  certainly 
seems  to  us  to  deserve  attention.  The  piin- 
ciple  appears,  moreover,  to  be  applicable  to 
existing  grates,  which  is  a considerable  point  in 
its  favour. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Bishop  Auckland  Cemetery. — Out  of  twenty- 
seven  designs  submitted  in  competition,  the 
Board  have  awarded  the  premiums  to  the 
following  competitors: — 1.  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritohett, 
Darlington  ; 2.  Mr.  F.  Brooks,  Darlington ; 
3.  Mr.  R.  W.  Thompson,  Auckland. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  Drogheda. — Twenty-five 
sets  of  plans  were  sent  in  in  this  competition. 
Messrs.  Byrne  & O’Neill,  architects,  of  Dublin 
and  Belfast,  are  the  successful  competitors,  and 
the  premium  of  1001.  will  fall  to  them.  The 
design  selected  will  involve  an  outlay  of  15,0001. 


Eastern  Counties’  Asylum  for  Idiots. — 

We  understand  that  the  Committee  have  selected 
the  designs  of  “ Potestas  ” (Mr.  R.  F.  Vallance, 
of  Mansfield,  Notts)  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
above  Asylum. 
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Miscellaneous  Scientific  Papers.  By  W.  J. 
Macquorn  Rankine,  C.E.,  F.R.S.  With 
Portraits,  Plates,  and  Diagrams.  London : 
Griffin.  1881. 

Soon  after  the  lamented  death  of  Professor 
Rankine,  whioh  occurred  on  December  24tb, 
1872,  some  of  his  personal  friends  decided  on 
the  republication,  in  a suitable  volume  form,  of 
a selection  of  eome  of  his  valuable  contributions 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  various  scientific  bodies 
of  which  he  was  a member,  and  to  different 
scientific  periodicals.  The  result  is  the  present 
volume,  which  is  edited  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in 
Scotland,  and  contains  a memoir  of  Mr.  Rankine 
by  P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Born  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1820, 
William  John  Macquorn  Rankine  was  “ a Scot 
of  Scots.”  Descended  from  the  Rankines  of  Car- 
rick,  and  the  Cochranes  of  Dundonald,  he  traced 
his  descent  from  Robert  Bruce.  His  father  was 
an  officer  in  the  Rifles,  who  became  Secretary 
to  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company.  The  bent 
of  his  mind  towards  the  higher  departments  of 
science  dates  from  the  presentation  to  him, 
when  fourteen  years  old,  of  a copy  of  the  “ Prin- 
cipia”  of  Newton.  His  knowledge  of  the 
higher  mathematics  was  principally  obtained 
by  private  study.  Chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy  he  studied  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where,  before  completing  his  seven- 
teenth  year,  he  obtained  the  Gold  Medal  for  an 
essay  on  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.  He 
was  articled  to  Mr.  John  Macneil,  C.E.,  in  1838, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  different 
railways  and  other  works,  as  well  as  in  purely 
scientific  researches,  until,  in  1855,  he  began  to 
lecture  on  civil  engineering  in  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity. He  had  previously  been  elected  a member 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  contributed  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  a paper  on  the 
“ Geometrical  Representation  of  the  Expansive 
Action  of  Heat.”  In  1857  he  delivered  an  inau- 
gural address  as  first  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Engineers  inScotland.  Among  the  very  numerous 
productions  of  his  pen  are  the  four  great  engi- 
neering treatises  (in  addition  to  that  on  ship- 
building), the  “ Manual  of  Applied  Mechanics,” 
the  “ Manual  of  the  Steam-Engine  and  other 
Prime  Movers,”  the  “ Manual  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing,” and  “ Machinery  and  Millwork.” 

Rankine,  says  his  biographer,  was,  in  many 
subjects,  an  almost  self-taught  man,  and  the 
direction  of  his  earlier  scientific  work  seems  not 
to  have  been  a very  profitable  one.  But  once 
on  the  right  tack,  his  progress  became  very 
rapid.  Rankine  published  only  one  or  two 
papers  on  the  subject  of  pure  mathematics,  and 
even  these,  though  not  containing  any  direct 
allusion  to  physics,  were  connected  somewhat 
closely  with  kinematical  or  physical  investiga- 
tions, such  as  the  deformation  of  an  elastio 
solid.  The  number  of  his  scientific  papers 
seems  absolutely  enormous  when  we  consider 
the  minute  and  scrupulous  care  with  which  he 
attended  to  every  point  of  detail  in  the  writing 
and  printing  of  them. 

The  beautiful  portrait  prefixed  to  the  volume 
justifies,  physiognomically  regarded,  the  remark 
of  the  biographer.  “ Of  the  man  himself,  it  is 
not  easy  to  speak  in  terms  whioh,  to  a Btranger, 
would  appear  unexaggerated.  His  appearance 
was  striking  and  prepossessing  in  the  extreme, 
and  his  courtesy  resembled  almost  that  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  Old  School.  The  evident 
interest  which  he  took  in  all  that  was  said  to 
him  had  a most  reassuring  effect  on  the  speaker ; 
and  he  could  turn  without  apparent  mental 
effort  from  the  prattle  of  young  children  to  the 
most  formidable  statement  of  new  results  in 
mathematical  or  physical  science.” 

The  most  important  purely  scientific  work  of 
Rankine  is  contained  in  his  numerous  papers  on 
the  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  and  on  energy 
generally.  His  earliest  paper  on  the  subject, 
called  “ Molecular  Vortices,”  is  an  important 
contribution  to  physical  science.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  that  heat  and  work  are  con- 
vertible, to  the  discovery  of  new  relations  among 
the  properties  of  bodies,  was  made  about  the 
Bame  time  by  those  eminent  men  of  science,  Sir 
W.  Thomson,  Rankine,  and  Clausins.  Thomson 
led  the  way  by  his  account  of  the  almost  for- 
gotten work  of  Carnot  on  the  “ Motive  Power  of 
Heat,  which  had  been  published  in  1824,  and 
was  too  much  in  advance  of  the  state  of  science 
at  the  time  to  receive  much  attention.  Thomson 


gave  a full  account  of  this  work  in  1819,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
and  pointed  out  the  modification  of  the  theory 
that  must  be  made  on  abandoning  the  assump- 
tion that  heat  is  a substance.  He  further  showed 
that  Carnot’s  method  was  capable  of  giving  an 
absolute  definition  of  temperature,  and  experi- 
mentally verified  a deduction  made  by  his 
brother,  James  Thomson,  from  Carnot’s  theory 
as  to  the  alteration  of  the  freezing  point  of  water 
by  pressure.  In  the  same  year  Rankine  applied 
the  theory  of  Carnot  to  the  determination  of  the 
relation  between  the  latent  heat  and  the  density 
of  steam,  obtaining  results  that  were  soon  after- 
wards verified  by  Joule  and  Regnault. 

The  papers  collected  in  the  present  volume 
chiefly  relate  to  the  subjects  of  thermodynamics 
and  hydrodynamics.  They  have  been  arranged 
in  three  divisions.  Those  under  Part  I.  relate 
to  temperature  and  elasticity.  The  first  gives 
an  approximate  equation  for  the  elasticity  of 
vapour  in  contact  with  its  liquid ; the  second 
gives  a formula  for  the  expansion  of  liquids  by 
heat ; the  third  and  fourth  papers  develop  “ the 
centrifugal  theory  of  elasticity  ” ; the  fifth  deals 
with  the  laws  of  elasticity  in  reference  to  the 
strength  of  structures ; the  sixth,  with  the  dis- 
tinction between  strain  and  stress  ; the  seventh 
paper  treats  of  the  vibrations  of  plane-polarised 
light  ; the  eighth  gives  a general  view  of  an 
oscillatory  theory  of  light ; and  the  ninth  is  on 
the  velocity  of  sound  in  liquid  and  solid  bodies. 

The  second  part  contains  numerous  papers 
relating  to  the  transformation  of  energy  and  the 
mechanical  action  of  heat.  The  height  to  which 
the  scientific  imagination  of  the  author  could 
soar,  without  ever  losing  hold  of  the  an- 
chorage of  known  truths,  may  be  estimated 
from  the  title  of  the  first  of  these  essays,  namely, 
“ On  the  Reconcentration  of  the  Mechanical 
Energy  of  the  Universe.”  The  third  part  con- 
tains nine  papers  relating  to  wave  forms,  pro- 
pulsion of  vessels,  and  stability  of  structures. 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  the  reader  that 
it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  give  either  an 
abstract  or  a popular  account  of  a volume  so  full 
of  scientific  investigations  of  the  present  order. 
However  hopefully  we  may  look  forward  to  an 
ultimate  simplification  of  physical  science,  the 
time  is  yet  distant  when  such  researches  as 
those  detailed  in  the  papers  before  us  can  be 
either  forgotten  or  carelessly  read.  The  work 
is  a contribution  of  extraordinary  value  to  the 
scientific  library,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  allowable  to 
speak  generally  of  writing  involving  such  an 
infinitude  of  exact  detail,  appears  to  have  been 
edited  with  a care  befitting  the  memory  of  a 
great  scientific  discoverer  and  the  importance 
of  the  subjects  discussed. 


miscellanea. 

The  International  Medical  and  Sani- 
tary Exhibition. — The  arrangements  for  the 
International  Exhibition  on  the  occasion  of  the 
International  Medical  Congress  have  within  the 
last  few  days  been  nearly  completed.  The  exhi- 
bition itself,  quite  apart  from  the  congress,  will 
be  held  in  the  Eastern,  the  Western,  and  the 
Quadrant  arcades  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens, 
and  in  some  of  the  galleries  of  the  Albert  Hall. 
The  exhibition  will  be  open  from  July  16  to 
August  13,  but  it  is  not  yet  deoided  whether 
there  shall  be  any  formal  opening.  That  the 
exhibition  will  be  really  international  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  there  will  be  contributors 
from  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Norway,  and  the  United  States.  Much 
still  remains  to  be  done,  but  there  is  every 
prospect  of  the  exhibition  being  a credit  to 
England.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  Mark  Judge, 
of  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene,  University 
College,  Gower-street.  From  him  particulars 
may  be  obtained.  There  is  still  space. 

The  South  Wales  Union  Railway  Pier 
at  Portskewett,  on  the  Monmouthshire  side  of 
the  Severn,  was  destroyed  by  fire  early  on 
Monday  morning.  It  is  thought  to  be  the 
work  of  an  incendiary.  Unfortunately  the 
watcher  and  signalman,  John  Henry  Williams, 
was  burnt  to  death.  The  pier  was  between 
200  ft.  and  300  ft.  long,  and  stood  70  ft.  above 
the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  Medals  of  Honour  at  the  Salon 

were  (we  learn  from  a telegram  in  the  Times ) 
awarded  on  Wednesday  last.  M.  Baudry  takes 
the  medal  for  painting;  M.  Formije  that  for 
architecture ; and  M.  Chauvel  that  for  en- 
graving. 


Forged  Bronzes  in  Japan. — To  whatever 
extent,  and  with  whatever  success,  deceptions 
are  practised  by  porcelain  vendors,  the  palm  of 
cozenage  must  be  awarded  to  the  bronze  manu- 
facturers.  The  Japan  Weekly  Mail  says, — There 
is  at  present  living  in  Kiyoto  an  artizan  by 
name  Zoroku.  He  is  by  some  accounted  the 
most  skilful,  by  all,  one  of  the  most  skilful,  ' 
workers  in  metal  Japan  has  ever  possessed. 
His  speciality  is  inlaying  with  silver  and  gold, 
an  art  which  he  carries  to  such  perfection  that 
hiB  pieces  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
chef  d’ceuvres  of  the  Min  period.  What  one  sees 
on  going  into  his  atelier  is  a very  old  man — some 
sixty-five  or  seventy — peering  through  a pair  of 
huge  horn  spectacles  at  a tiny  incense-burner 
or  still  tinier  flower  vase,  from  whose  frets  and 
diapers  he  is  paring  away,  with  marvellous 
patience,  an  almost  imperceptible  roughness  or 
excrescence.  Beside  him,  winter  and  summer 
alike,  stands  a brazier  with  a slow  charcoal  fire, 
over  which  an  iron  netting  supports  one  or  two 
bronze  vessels  similar  to  that  he  holds  in  his 
hand.  Plainly  these  bronzes  are  being  subjected 
to  a slow  process  of  baking,  and  if  you  watch 
for  a moment,  marvelling  at  the  purpose  of  a 
proceeding  which  seems  only  calculated  to  mar 
the  fair  surface  of  the  metal,  you  shall  presently 
see  the  old  man  dip  a feather  into  a vessel  filled 
with  a greenish  liquid,  and  touch  the  heated 
bronze  here  and  there  with  the  most  delicate 
and  dexterous  care.  This  liquid  is  acetate  of 
copper,  and  this  patient  process,  which  you 
see  repeated  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  times 
during  a visit  of  twice  as  many  minutes,  will  be 
continued  in  the  same  untiring  fashion  for  half 
a year  to  oome,  after  which  a month’s  rubbing 
and  polishing  will  turn  out  a bronze  rich  in 
green  and  russet  tints  that  might,  and  indeed 
must,  you  would  fancy,  have  beeen  produced  by 
centuries  of  slowly  toiling  time.  This  is  an 
example  of  what  goes  on  more  or  less  all  through 
the  trade,  with,  however,  one  impoitant  distinc- 
tion, that  whereaB  Zoroku’s  work  is  honestly 
excellent,  and,  bearing  his  name,  is  not  intended 
to  deceive  but  merely  to  imitate,  that  of  his 
confreres  is  generally  of  the  most  inferior  de- 
scription, and  owes  a great  deal  of  its  apparent 
antiquity  to  technical  defects.  In  fact,  the 
quality  test,  if  carefully  applied,  is  even 
more  reliable  in  the  case  of  bronzes  than  of 
porcelain. 

Sanitary  Plumbing. — The  repetition  course 
of  Mr.  Hellyer's  lectures  has  been  arranged  for, 
and  will  commence  on  Friday  next,  June  3rd,  at 
the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  be  con- 
tinued on  Wednesday,  the  15th,  and  on  other 
dates  to  be  hereafter  announced.  The  intro- 
ductory lecture  of  last  week  will  not  be  delivered 
again,  but  the  new  course  will  begin  with  a 
repetition  of  the  lecture  on  “ Joints  and  Pipe- 
bendiDg,”  which  will  be  given  on  Wednesday 
next,  as  the  second  of  the  original  course. 
Tickets  for  the  new  course  can  be  obtained  at 

our  office  on  and  after  Monday  next. Mr. 

A.  Stewart  Harrison  writes  to  say  that  Mr. 
Hellyer,  in  his  introductory  lecture  (reported 
by  us  last  week),  did  not  do  justice  to  the 
Plumbers’  Company,  who,  in  November,  1875, 
at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  George  Shaw,  appointed 
a committee  to  consider  in  what  way  the  Com- 
pany could  promote  the  technical  education  of 
plumbers.  The  result  was  a resolve  to  offer  the 
Freedom  of  the  Company  to  applicants  who 
passed  an  examination  by  Mr.  G.  Shaw,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  new  union  of  the  City 
Guilds.  This  examination  will  take  place  in  a 
few  weeks. 

Somersetshire  Drainage. — Four  years  ago 
the  landowners  of  this  county  obtained  a private 
Act  of  Parliament  enabliog  them  to  improve 
their  lands  and  deal  with  the  floods  which 
have  every  year  devastated  the  richest  portion 
of  their  lands.  Since  then  a body  of  thirty 
commissioners  have  been  engaged  in  establish- 
ing the  machinery  of  the  Act.  They  have  just 
finished  their  labours.  They  have  surveyed  hi 
all  123,000  acres.  They  have  established  six- 
teen Boards  to  carry  out  the  cleansing,  repair, 
and  maintenance  of  the  various  drains  and 
water-courses.  They  have  established  a Central 
Board  to  harmonise  and  control  the  whole  area, 
to  carry  out  all  the  arterial  drainage  of  the 
county,  and  to  adjust  any  differences  between 
the  Boards.  The  thirty  commissioners,  having 
accomplished  their  work,  are  now  retiring  from 
office,  and  the  elected  Boards  succeed  on  the 
1st  of  June.  All  this  (according  to  the  Times) 
has  been  accomplished  without  any  Government 
help  of  any  sort.  The  cost  has  been  over  some 
lands  2s.  Id.,  and  on  others  Is.  7d. 
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Sanitary  Engineers  in  the  Midland 
Counties. — At  the  Midland  Counties  district 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
u\  Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  held  at 
i Hanloy  the  other  day,  the  first  business  com- 
r i prised  a visit  to  the  sewage  works  recently 
>;  opened  at  Trent  Hay,  where  Mr.  Lobley,  borough 
);  engineer  of  Hanley,  showed  the  sewage-tanks, 
y pumping-engines,  and  filtration-area?,  and  de- 
li described  the  system  of  intercepting-sewers  in 
►;  operation.  The  visitors  afterwards  were  con- 
1,;  ducted  to  the  storm  leap-weirs  at  Etruria  Yale 
»;  and  some  other  places,  inspecting  the  tramway 
i en  route.  In  the  afternoon  the  members 
assembled  at  the  Town  - hall,  and  Mr.  E. 
il  Pritchard,  C.E.,  past-president,  district  hon. 

secretary,  Birmingham,  was  voted  to  the  chair, 
ti  Among  those  present  were  Messrs.  Lobley 
; (Hanley),  Boys  (Walsall),  Comber  (Kiddermin- 
l ster),  Allan  (Stratford-on-Avon),  Fereday  (Wed- 
3!  nesbury),  &o.  Mr.  Pritchard  was  unanimously 
-i  re-elected  hon.  secretary  for  the  Midland  dis- 
i trict.  Mr.  Lobley  read  a paper  containing  a 
hj  detailed  and  interesting  description  of  the  main 
|!  drainage  and  sewage  works  of  Hanley,  which 
il  was  followed  by  a discussion. 

Ancient  Figures  of  Wood. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  on 
K Wednesday  in  last  week,  after  a number  of  in- 
i:  teresting  exhibitions,  a paper  was  read  by  Dr. 
i Phene,  F.S.A.,  on  certain  figures  of  wood  con- 
fessedly of  remote  antiquity,  which  have  been 
found  in  Britain,  Brittany,  &e.,  at  various 
i periods.  The  lecturer  referred  to  the  importance 
of  the  comparison  of  antiquities  found  in  one 
country  with  those  from  elsewhere,  and  pro- 
i ceeded  to  point  out  the  remarkable  analogy 
between  a wooden  figure  found  at  Newton  Abbot 
i 25  ft.  from  the  surface,  a Bolivian  figure  found 
in  a serpent  mound,  and  another  also  of  wood,  of 
Astarte,  found  in  Brittany.  Reference  was  also 
made  to  a rude  wooden  figure  of  the  Virgin,  said 
to  have  been  found  at  Mont  St.  Michel  ; 

! another  whioh  is  believed  to  have  come  over 
, with  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto  ; and  a third  in 
a convent  at  Minorca,  a well-known  Phcenioian 
settlement. 


City  Parochial  Charities. — The  Charity 
Organisation  Society  are  about  to  send  a petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  showing  " that  the 
property  of  the  Parochial  Charities  of  the  City 
of  London  has  of  late  years  greatly  increased, 
is  still  increasing  in  value,  and  now  exceeds 
IOOjOOOZ.  per  annum  ; that  the  population  of  the 
City  of  London  has  greatly  diminished,  and  is 
still  diminishing;  that  many  of  the  objects  to 
which  the  income  of  the  property  of  the  City 
Parochial  CharitieB  is  now  applied  have  ceased 
to  be  practically  useful ; and  praying  the  House 
to  pass  some  measure  for  improving  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Parochial  Charities  of  the  City 
of  London,  and  for  applying  their  income  (after 
providing  for  such  of  the  existing  objects  as 
are  still  beneficial)  to  objects  beneficial  to  the 
poorer  classes  over  the  whole  metropolis. 

The  Harvey  Tercentenary  Statue. — Mr. 
Albert  Bruce  Joy’s  statue  for  the  Harvey  Ter- 
centenary Memorial  is  now  cast  in  bronze,  and 
will  probably  be  soon  Bent  to  Folkestone,  the 
native  place  of  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  where  a suitable  site  has  been  pro- 
vided for  it  on  the  Lees.  In  modelling  his 
statue,  Mr.  Bruce  Joy  has  closely  followed  the 
portrait  of  Harvey  by  Janssens  preserved  in 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

Mount  Stuart  House,  near  Rothesay, 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  is  being 
rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  about  a year  and 
a half  ago.  The  house  will  be  massive,  five 
stories  in  height,  2G0  ft.  long  by  130  ft.  broad. 
The  central-hall  is  to  be  130  ft.  by  60  ft.  A 
large  quantity  of  marble  is  being  used,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  will  not  be  less  than 
200.000Z. 

Tramore. — The  first  stained-glass  window  has 
just  been  placed  in  Tramore  Catholic  Church  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Blake,  M.P.  It  is  in  the  south  transept, 
and  represents  the  “ Apparition  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.”  The  window  is  34  ft.  in  height,  and  its 
execution  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co., 
of  Munich  and  London,  who  have  also  lately 
erected  the  oak  pulpit  in  the  same  churoh. 


For  building  eight  shops,  Nos.  11  to  25,  Abing  don-road  , 
Kensington.  Mr.  Eves,  Uxbridge,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Young  ; — 

Kearley,  Uxbridge £2,639  0 0 

Hanson 2,74 4 0 0 

Taylor  2,820  0 0 

Haynes  3,060  0 0 


For  new  wine-cellars,  and  other  additions  and  altera- 
tions, at  93,  High-street,  Notting  Hill-gate,  for  Messrs. 
George  Laurence  & Sons.  Messrs.  Harvey  & Protheroe, 
architects  : — 

J.  M.  Macey  & Sons  (accepted) £500  0 0 


, For  the  erection  of  a girl's  wing  and  a master's  house 
to  the  Northgate  schools,  for  the  Guisborongh  School 
Board.  Messrs.  ArmQeld  & Bottomley,  architects,  Mid- 
dlesbrongh  and  Whitby.  (Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Mitchell. 
Bottomley,  architect  to  the  Board 

Girl’s  wing. 

F.  Inglis,  Guisborongh £1,454  0 0 

Bolton  & Key,  Leftus 1,502  1 1 

Geo.  Lagonby,  Stockton  ...  1,277  18  6 
Thos.  Dickinson,  Saltburn.  1,259  16  1 
J.  R.  & Wm.  Sturdy,  Mid- 
dlesbrough   1,171  0 0 

Adam  White,  Guisborongh  1,167  6 4 
Heckle  Bros.,  Guisborongh  1,144  2 6 
Riohd.Oass,*  Guisborough  1,099  16  6 
• Accepted. 


For  additions  to  attics,  and  new  roof  of  dwelling-house, 
for  Mr.  Edward  Sharp,  Truro,  Cornwall.  Mr.  W. 
Clemens,  architect : — 

Jno.  N.  J ulian  & Sons  (accepted) £250  0 0 


For  erecting  church  and  schools,  Addiscombe, 
J.  W.  Sawyer,  Clnpham,  accepted. 


For  Kilmorey  House,  Anerley,  organ-chamber,  &o.,  for 
Mr.  Alfred  Meager.  Mr.  C.  J.  C.  Pawley,  architect 
Hollidge  & Stuart  (accepted)  £229  0 0 


For  alteration  and  additions  to  Messrs.  T.  A.  Brown  & 
Sons  premises,  Nos.  103  and  104,  High-street,  Winchester. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Galbraith,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Credit  old 
materials. 

Grimwood,  Winchester  £3,4?0  

Patman  & Fothoringham,  London  ...  3,293  

Fielder,  Winchester 3,170  £125 

Mack’.in.  Winchester 3,140  

Bull  & Sons,  Southampton 3,122  70 

Marsh,  Winchester  3,120  160 

Sealey,  Wmchester  3,034  150 

Sims  Bros.,  Basingstoke 3,018  30 

Stevens  & Son,  Southampton 2,946  176 

E.  Castor  & Son,  Winchester 2,718  225 


Repairs. 
476  0 0 
486  0 0 
498  0 0 
450  0 0 


The  Natural  History  Museum.  — In  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Firth  asked 
the  senior  member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge why  the  trustees  of  the  South  Kensington 
Natural  History  Museum  had  withdrawn  their 
announcement  that  such  Museum  would  be  open 
from  May  to  the  middle  of  July  on  Mondays  and 
; Saturdays  till  eight  p.ra.,  and  from  the  middle 

Sof  July  till  the  end  of  August  on  the  same  days, 
till  seven  p.m.,  and  whether  they  were  prepared 
tto  restore  to  the  public  the  facilities  of  evening 
^attendance  which  were  originally  given.  Mr. 
^Walpole  replied  that  there  was  every  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to  keep  open  the 
Museum  collection  as  long  as  they  could,  but  the 
arrangements  were  so  imperfect,  and  the  staff 
in  attendance  still  so  scanty,  that  he  was  afraid 
it  could  not  be  kept  open  to  a later  hour  than  it 
was  at  present. 

Swiss  Exhibition,  New  Bond-street. — 

Within  the  last  few  days  this  exhibition  has  been 
made  more  representative  of  Swiss  art  by  the 
accession  of  a considerable  number  of  pictures 
by  the  most  eminent  artists  of  Switzerland. 
The  galleries  are  extensively  re-hung,  and  those 
who  have  seen  them  before  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  improvement  they  have  undergone.  The 
galleries  now  contain  representative  specimens 
of  the  work  of  most  of  the  leading  painters  of 
the  Swiss  sohool,  such  as  Yan  Muyden,  B. 
Yautier,  the  Calamas  (father  and  son),  L.  de 
Meuron,  Koller,  Burkhardt,  Grob,  Humbert, 
Veillon,  the  two  Lugardons  (father  and  sou), 
Castrea,  Ravel,  Duraud,  Vuillarmet,  Burnand, 
Davier,  Suret,  Duval,  and  others,  and  afford  a 
fair  opportunity  of  estimating  the  importance  of 
that  school  at  the  present  day.  The  interest  of 
the  exhibition  is  increased  by  the  predominance 
of  local  subjects. 

Building  Land. — We  have  recently  referred 
to  sales  of  land  in  and  around  Woodford,  and  it 
is  rather  surprising  that  more  attention  has  not 
been  given  to  the  fine  locality  of  Buckhurst-hill, 
which  ia  high,  healthy,  and  picturesque.  We 
understand  that  a convenient  new  station  is 
shortly  to  be  erected,  with  entrances  to  Queen’s 
aid  Palmerston  roads. 

Technical  Education  in  Italy. — Professor 
Leone  Levi,  who  is  now  travelling  in  Italy,  is 
making  inquiries  on  the  relation  of  technical 
instruction  to  national  Italian  industry.  He 
intends  making  a report  on  the  results  of  recent 
legislation  on  the  subject  to  the  Yice-President 
if  the  Committee  of  Counoil  on  Education. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  and  completion  of  stabling  and  loose, 
boxes,  two  dwelling-hoase9,  and  shops,  at  Salem-place, 
Fulham-ro&d,  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company, 
Limited.  Mr.  Alfred  Tosb,  arcbiteot.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Bolton  : — 

Button £5,597  10  0 

Cardus 4,467  0 0 

Julian 4,423  0 0 

Garrod 4,264  0 0 

Lucas  & Son  4,250  0 0 

Richoirs  & Mount  4,172  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson 4,150  0 0 

Ward  & Lambic  3,719  0 0 

Beale  3,691  10  0 


For  new  infirmary,  &c.,  Carnarvon  Union  Workhouse. 
Messrs.  Thomas  & Ingleton,  architects.  No  quan- 
tides 

Hugh  Edwards,  Cal  Athro  £2,947  0 0 

David  Williams,  Carnarvon  2,678  0 0 

Owen  Morris,  Carnarvon 2,879  0 0 

R.  It.  Williams,  Carnarvon  2,791  0 0 

Evan  Jones,  Llanwnda 2,950  0 0 

William  Thomas,  Baogor 3,171  0 0 

Messrs.  Roberts,  Betheeda  2,299  0 0 


For  Police-station,  &c.,  Bangor.  Mr.  John  Thomas, 
architect.  No  quantities 

David  Williams £2,688  0 0 

Owen  Morris 2,789  0 0 

Evan  Jones,  Llanwnda  (acoopted) ...  2,783  0 0 

William  Thomas  2,670  0 o 

Messrs.  Roberts  2,455  0 o 


For  the  erection  of  school  buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
church,  Guisborongh,  Yorkshire,  at  the  sole  cost  of 
Admiral  Chaloner.  Messrs.  Armfleld  & Bottomley, 
architects : — 

F.  Inglis,  Guisboroueh £1,541  11  6 

John  Johnston,  Middlesbrough  1,430  0 o 

William  C.  Yeo,  Middlesbrough  ...  1,300  0 0 

Thomas  Dickinson,  8altburn  1,292  16  3 

Joseph  Btowd,  Guisborongh  1,284  15  0 

Richard  Cass,*  Guisborough  1,280  15  0 

J.  R.  & Wm.  Sturdy,  Middlesbrough  1,230  0 0 

Heckle  Brothers,  Guisborough  1,209  16  0 

* Accepted. 


For  the  fltting-np  of  premises  in  High-street,  Brentford, 
as  a coffee-tavern  for  the  United  Kingdom  Coffee  Taverns 
Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Alfred  Burr,  architect 

W.  H.  Smith £279  17  6 

Thos.  Hogben,  City-road 245  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  128  and  130,  New 
Kent-road,  for  Mrs.  Thwaites.  Messrs.  Mnggeridge  & 
Powell,  architects 

Suter  .£390  0 0 

Whitby  300  o 0 

Barman  (accepted) 297  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Nos.  7,  9, 11,  and  13,  York- road,  Bat- 
tersea. Messrs.  Mnggeridge  & Powell,  architects 

Castle £697  o 0 

Pyke  675  0 0 

Whitby  480  0 0 

Fisher  (accepted)  469  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Victory  public-house,  Barlow- 
street,  Walworth,  for  Mr.  S.  Milne . — 

Marr  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  a block  of  three  houses,  at  Turner’s 
Hill,  Oheshunt,  for  Mr.  E.  J.  Woollard.  Mr.  Lewis 
Dewey,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied.  All  iron- 
mongery, ironwork,  and  plumbers'  work,  found  by  the  em- 
ployer : — 

Bunoe,  Cheshunt £1,200  0 0 

Tyers,  Enfield  1,170  0 0 

Archer,  Cheshnut  1,075  0 0 

Hilton,  Enfield 1,045  0 0 

Porter,  Waltham 1,000  0 0 

Maxfleld,  Waltham 1,000  0 0 

8auders,  Oheshunt  (accepted) 987  0 0 

For  roads  and  sewers  on  the  United  Land  Company’s 
Willesden  House  Estate,  Willesden-lane 

Wm.  Stnbbs  £1,533  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson 1,333  0 0 

Geo.  Acock  1,2-45  0 0 

Jas.  Pizzey  1,235  0 0 

Geo.  Felton  1,195  0 0 

Geo.  Impey  1,193  0 0 

Ford  & Co 1,165  0 0 

Alfred  Walker 1,129  0 0 

Charles  Killiogback 1,095  0 0 

Neave  & Son,*  St.  Peter’s  Park-yard, 

Maryland-road,  Paddington 1,085  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  two  houses,  Broadway,  Kettering,  for 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Whitney.  Messrs.  Payne  & Whitney, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied:  — 

Excavator’s,  Bricklayer’s,  Mason’s,  and  Ironfoundes-’ s 
Work. 

H.  F.  Henson,  Kettering  £-489  9 6 

D.  Ireson,  Northampton  430  0 0 

Ball  & Sons,  Burton  Latimer  436  0 0 

T.  Briggs,  Kettering 485  0 0 

G.  Potter,  Leicester  429  0 0 

Payne  & Sons.  Kettering -125  0 0 


Carpenter  and  Joiner's  Work. 

J.  Wilson,  Kettering  £2 

D.  Ireson.  Northampton  2 

T.  Edey,  Kettering 2 

T.  Briggs,  Kettering 3 

G.  Potter,  Leicester  2 

Payne  & Sons,  Kettering 3 

Messenger  & Co.,  Loughborough  r 2 

Sanderson,  Tsham  2 

U.  BatncU,  Leicester 2 


0 0 


0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  16,  New-street,  Cloth  Fair,  E.C.,  for 
Messrs.  Collingridge.  Mr.  J.  Collier,  architect 

Building.  for  Shaft. 

Wall,  Bros £10,350  £100 

Condor..... 8,390  105 

Colls  A Sons  8,200  145 

Morter 8,079  110 

Holland  & Hannen  8,065  166 

Lawrence  7,982  135 

G.  Crabb 7,984  97 

W.  Brass 7,774  148 
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For  rna  and  sewers  on  ihe  Kenyon  estate,  Clapham. 

£1,616  0 0 

gST'j ..  1.39)  0 0 

For  alterations,  &<•-,  to  No.  8,  Cromwell-terrace,  Lord- 
ship-lane, East  Dulwich,  for  Mr.  Hook.  Mr.  t . M. 

» j • 

Parker  (accepted)  '3.  0 0 

Head  22t  5 0 

For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  for  Mr  J.  J. 
Bates,  at  Addlestone,  Surrey.  Mr.  R.  Tomlinson,  archi- 

teCtA.  Bottomley  & Co 9 9 

J.  Martin  L®6®  9 9 

Brown  950  0 9 

Warr  tio7  9 9 


For  repairs  to  houses.  Princes-road,  Kennington-cross, 
for  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Cairn.  Mr.  \V.  r . 
Potter,  architect  : — 

J.  Norton,  Kennington £[  *=  U ' 

F.  Her9ee,  Peckham  1 L a o 

B.  Cook,  Farringdon-street  (accepted)  145  0 0 

For  rebuilding  the  Green  Coat  Boy  public-house, 
"Westminster,  for  Messrs.  Watney  & Co.  Quan  Hies  by 
Messrs  Batterbury  & Huxley : — 

Collinson £3,390  0 0 

Kiddle  & Sons  3,265  0 0 

J A J.  Greenwood 3,197  0 0 

Ashby  Bros.  3,145  0 0 

J.  Anley  (accepted)  3,137  0 0 

For  stabling  and  coach-house,  Ball’s-pond-road, 
Islington, J for  Mr.  T.  Flowers.  Mr.  C.  R.  Winter,  archi- 

t6Ctkebb  £"6  10  0 

fiayer  760  9 9 

Kent  697  9 9 

Fricker  6?5  9 9 

Prescott  (accepted)  550  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  shop,  No.  123,  Brick- 
lane,  for  Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  A.  Stanton  Cook,  archi- 
ll). Wire,  Bethnal-green  (accepted)  ...  £318  11  6 

For  the  erection  of  two  pairs  of  houses  at  Cranbrook 
Park,  Ilford.  Mr.  A.  Stanton  Cook,  architect 
E.  J.  Godbold,  Ilford  (accepted). 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Wensley  House,  Wood- 
ford, for  Mr.  H.  J.  Cook.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

R.  Abrahams ....£974  0 0 

A.  Reed 739  0 0 

North  Bros,  (accepted) 630  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Greenfield  Lodge, 
Highgate,  for  Mrs.  J.  Rooth.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  not  supplied 

North  Bros £.913  0 0 

A.  Reed  832  0 0 

G.  Hoskings 827  0 0 

Dearie  & Son  793  0 0 

Abrahams  (accepted)  768  0 0 


and  Stans-.y,  Wrexham,  f r the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 

Messrs.  Isaac  Shono  & Alfred  C.  Baugb,  engineers:  — 

J.  A.  Harris,  Shrewsbury... £5,619  0 0 

Fawkes  Bros.,  Liverpool  4,987  11  7 

W.  Rogers,  Wrexham  4,809  6 0 

Beasley  & Rowland,  Flint 4,524  13  0 

O.  G.  Raynor,  Bootle 4,490  0 0 

J uo.  Roberts,  Chester 4,212  0 0 

Davies  Bros  , Wrexham...  4,134  3 10 

R Jeffreys,  Colwyn  Bay  3,940  2 6 

\V.  E.  Samuel,  Wrexham 3,880  0 0 

Carter  & Winter,  Liverpool  3,828  2 8 

Bonj.  Owen,  Wrexham  3,690  0 0 

T.  Kirk,  Chester  3,870  0 0 

J.  Doveoer,  Stoke-on-Trent 3,690  0 0 

G.  liozson,  Manchester 3,372  17  10 

B.  Turner  & Sons,*  Warrington  3,382  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  new  buildings,  Haverstock-hill. 
Henry  Watson,  architect : — 

Fairchild 

Longmire  & Burge  

Adamson  & Sons  

Marr 

Bentley  


Mr.  Thomas 

£8,172  0 0 
8,080  0 0 
7,935  0 0 
7,639  0 0 
7,452  0 0 


For  alterations  at  Two  Brewers  public-house.  Tufton- 
streot,  Westminster,  for  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury, 
Buxton  & Co.  Mr.  W.  E.  Williams,  architect  — 

Eaton  £360  0 0 

Mark  348  0 0 

Marr  (accepted)  347  0 0 

For  alterations  to  Inglewood  House,  Grove  Park,  for 
Mr  F A.  Crisp.  Mr.  C.  Val.  Hunter,  architect  : — 

Gillow&Co £165  10  0 

Ponsford  317  0 0 

Horton  185  0 0 

W.  H.  Pritchard 322  0 0 


For  completing  houses  at  Portobello-road,  Notting-hill, 
for  Messrs.  E.  P.  Landon  & G.  H.  Tatharn.  Messrs. 
Ebbetts  A Cobb,  architects:  — 

F.  Saanders  £365  0 0 

J.  Williamson  290  0 0 

D.  King 275  0 0 

J.  Baker... 248  0 0 

Steel  Bros 190  0 0 


House  and  Stables  nt  Brondesbury. — The  architects  for 
these  works  are  Messrs.  H.  M.  & VV.  Grellier,  not  “ Hill 
A Grellier,”  as  printed  in  our  list  of  Tenders  last  week 
week  (p.  655). 

Kettering  Highway  Board. — The  tenders  of  Mess's. 
Nowell  A Robson,  of  Narborough  and  London,  and 
Messrs.  Ellis  A Everard,  of  Bardon-hill,  were  accepted 
for  the  supply  of  broken  granite  for  the  ensuing  twelve 
months.  About  5,000  tons. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Cor  sham  Down, 

And  Farleigb  Down. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 
PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  So- 
merset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to 

STAPLE  & HANN,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-sub- 
Hamden,  Ilminster.  Agent,  E.  CRICKMAY, 
No.  4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C.  [Advt. 


G.  W.  (*ny  reapeitible  builder  will  undertake  to  underpin  the 
walls.  Take  proper  advice.  The  “ perspiration  " in  the  passage  Is 
probably  due  to  condensation,  and  might  be  cured  by  ventilation). 
— J W.  8.  (should  have  sent  other  names,  and  the  amounts)  — 

C.  8.  L.— O.  D A 9.— S.  8.  B — T.  A I.— C.  M.-M.  A P.-T.  G.— 
T.  S.— N.  A R -J.  H.  N.— J.  C.  C.  T.— C.  R.  W — T.  E K -J  P.  D. 
— C.  H — N.  W.-Mr  M.-M.  A A.— H.  A Co  -H.  A P. — F.  J.  B.- 

D.  O.  B — A J T.— T.  p.  p.— H.  G.  B.— J.  N J.  A Sons.— H.  G.  B.- 
W.  H.  L— H.  S—  Mr.  B -A  P.-H.  C.  S.  — O.  M — J.  J.  S — 

E.  B.  H.— C.  J.  P.— A.  W.— C.  V.  H.-E.  A C — H.  B.  A E.— 
J T.  N.-M.  A C..— A.  C B-L.  L.— H.  A E.— E.  W.— A.  W.  G. 
N.  J.  de  K. — J.  G.  -J.  E.  A Co.-M.  A L.-R.  B.-B.  J.  E.— 0.  L.- 
W.  M.  C. 

All  statements  ot  (acts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  mast  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
pnbli  cation. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  o(  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHAEGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


9ITUATION8  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Blx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0j.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  ot  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adve  - 
tlsements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) ..„  Os.  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder,'’ 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  bat  must  in  all  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
ffice  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER:— 


For  “ Situations  Wanted  ” Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  aU  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  Bhould  1 e 
r mltted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payab’e 
at  the  Poet-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherin e-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week’s  Issne  most  reach  the  offlc. 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  lett  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 
sent. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents  1» 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19m.  per  annom. 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  as  above. 


Asplialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO- 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  oheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 
DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT,  . 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W., 
London.  [Advt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & 00. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARiUNG  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 


EASTWOOD  & 00.  (Limited). 


WELLINGTON  WHARF,  BELYEDERE-ROAD,  LAMBETH. 
LUDGATE  WHARF,  UPPER  THAMES-STREET. 
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LIME,  CEMENT,  AND  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS. 


SHOEBURY  and  KENT  BRICKS  in  any  Quantity  by  Barge  alongside. 
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Stourbridge  Welsh  and  Newcastle  Fire  Bricks,  &c. 
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PORTL  AITD  CEME1TT 

(WELLINGTON  BRAND)  of  Unsurpassed  Quality. 


Sole  Consignees  of  the 

ELTR1NGHAM  COLLIERY  CO.’S  I 


GLAZED  BRICKS, 


Both  White  and  Coloured, 
which  they  can  offer  at  very  Low  Prices. 
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The  Architecture  of 
Cambodia. 

T ;ia  now  a good  many 
years  since  the  first  in- 
formation reached  ns  of 
the  existence  of  a very 
remarkable  series  of 
architectural  ruins  in 
Cambodia,  or  Cambaja, 
as  it  has  been  indiffer- 
ently spelt.  From  time 
to  time  fresh  accounts 
of  these  remains,  by  (oc- 
casional travellers,  have 
been  published,  gene- 
rally, however,  of  a some- 
what brief  and  meagre 
description.  In  May, 
1874,  we  printed  a synop- 
sis of  a paper  read  on 
the  subject  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr. 
H.  S.  Kennedy ; and  in 
July,  1877,  we  again 
drew  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  gave  a few 
further  particulars  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of 
these  remains.  All  the 
information  than  available  was,  however, 
of  a restricted  and  desultory  nature.  Those 
who  wi3h  to  know  more  of  this  remark- 
able group  of  arohiteotnral  remains  have 
now,  however,  the  opportunity  of  forming 
a very  good  idea  of  their  details  and  cha- 
racteristics through  the  researohes  of  Lieu- 
tenant Delaporte,  of  the  French  Navy,  who 
spent  some  time  in  the  systematic  exploration 
and  sketching  of  the  ruins,  accompanied  by  a 
sufficient  party  of  assistants  and  native  servants, 
and  who  was  also  instrumental  in  bringing  over 
some  specimens  of  the  soalpture  to  Franoe, 
where  they  formed  Btrange  and  uncouth  groups 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Trocadero  in  1878.  The 
expedition  was,  in  fact,  as  we  gather,  one  of 
official  institution,  an  addition  to  the  long  list  of 
Governmental  explorations  of  this  kind  which 
have  been  so  honourable  to  France.  The  results 
are  embodied  in  a book,  “ Yoyage  an  Cambodge,” 
published  by  C.  Delagrave,  Paris,  and  profusely 
illustrated,  and  which  affords  for  the  first  time 
opportunity  for  some  detailed  consideration  of 
the  architectural  peculiarities  of  the  Cambodian 
style. 

Perhaps  there  are  not  a few  of  our  readers 
who  are  not  for  the  moment  very  clear  about 
the  geographical  position  and  limits  of  Cam- 
bodia, or  Cambodge,  as  the  French  reading 
of  the  name  goes.  It  is  a region  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Galf  of  Siam,  southwards  of  the 
present  kingdom  of  Siam ; a district  mostly  in 
the  condition  of  forest  and  morass,  and  inter- 
spersed with  the  remarkable  ruins,  now  mostly 
half-overgrown  with  tropioal  vegetation,  which 
show  that  it  was  once  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
riohest  and  most  gorgeous  of  Eastern  principa- 
lities. Southward,  again,  of  this  district  is  the 


strip  of  territory  over  which  the  Frenoh 
Government  hold  sway,  and  known  as  Frenoh 
Cochin-China.  It  was  natural  that  the 
proximity  of  the  French  power  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood should  have  led  to  its  exploration  by 
Frenchmen,  and  to  the  official  assistance  of  the 
French  Government, — which  has  always  shown 
such  an  enlightened  interest  in  exploration  of  this 
kind, — in  subsidising  an  expedition  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  report  of  which  furnishes,  as  we  have 
observed,  the  best  and  moBt  reliable  information 
on  the  architecture  of  the  district. 

The  remains  are  clustered  in  the  greatest 
number  near  the  shores  of  the  great  lake  into 
which  fall  a number  of  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  river  Mekong,  which  forms  the  great  drain 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  and  reaches  the 
sea  eventually  by  the  large  delta  which  cuts 
l'ight  across  the  French  possession  on  the  coast. 
Near  the  head  of  this  lake  are  found  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  Angkor,  which  include 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  of  the 
rained  temples  and  palaces.  Somewhat  to  the 
east  of  the  lake  are  Melea  and  Prea-khan,  two  of 
the  finest  and  most  important  of  the  remains. 
Others  are  scattered  about  at  considerable  dis- 
tances. 

What  are  the  main  characteristics,  and  what 
is  the  history  of  these  masses  of  elaborate  and 
barbarously  ornate  architecture  scattered  over 
this  portion  of  Asiatic  soil  ? The  former  ques- 
tion can  be  more  easily  answerod  than  the 
latter.  For  the  history  there  seem  to  be  no 
reliable  data  attainable.  We  have  little  more 
than  conjecture,  combined  with  some  partial 
records  in  Chinese  archives.  The  kingdom  of 
Cambodia  is  traditionally  a very  old  one,  going 
back  to  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
but  no  one  would  attribute  the  structures  we 
are  now  considering  to  that  date.  Probably 
they  may  range  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fif- 
teenth century,  or  thereabouts.  The  great 
similarity  in  style  and  detail  of  the  various 
remains,  so  far,  at  least,  as  illustrated  in  the 
report  of  M.  Delaporte,  seems  to  negative  the 
idea  of  their  being  distributed  over  a large 
extent  of  time,  and  to  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  represent  the  prevalent  architectural 
style  of  the  country  during  the  period  of  its 
greatest  power  and  prosperity. 

The  remains  which  present  such  remarkable 
spectaoles  to  the  traveller  appear  to  be  nearly 
all  those  of  temples,  or  perhaps  of  temples  and 
palaces  oombined  in  the  same  group  of  build- 
ings,— a view  whioh  some  of  M.  Delaporte’s  . 
remarks  seem  rather  to  lean  towards.  A portion 
of  the  ruins  at  Angkor,  at  all  events,  presents 
the  suggestion  of  having  been  part  of  a palace. 
But,  in  the  other  cases,  the  remains  seem  to  be 
those  of  temples.  Their  plan  is,  in  the  main, 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  Hindoo  temples, — 
in  general  scheme  at  least.  The  restored  plan 
of  the  temple  of  Baion,  the  principal  temple  at 
Angkor,  shows  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
plan  of  those  buildings.  There  is  a great  quad- 
rangle of  buildings  raised  on  a platform,  and 
approached  on  the  centre  of  the  principal  en- 
trance-face by  a terrace  or  a bridge,  and  with 
towers  at  the  centres  and  angles ; within  this  is 


a smaller  quadrangle  of  buildings,  leaving  a 
pretty  wide  space  between  the  two,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  buildings  forming  this  quadrangle 
is  the  actual  temple.  In  mentioning  the  bridge, 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  combination  of 
water  with  the  disposition  of  the  masses  of 
architecture  seems  to  have  been  a Bpecial 
feature  of  these  temples,  whether  for  greater 
seclusion  and  protection  or  for  architectural 
effect,  or,  as  is  perhaps  most  probable,  for  the 
performance  of  religions  rites.  All  the  large 
remains  seem  to  be  situated  on  or  near  the 
various  tributaries  of  the  river  Mekong,  bnt  they 
also  appear  both  from  the  views  of  the  existing 
remains  and  from  the  restorations  that  are 
given,  to  have  nearly  always  had  in  front  of  them 
a sheet  of  water  built  round  with  terraces,  and 
crossed  in  the  centre  by  a bridge  leading  up  to 
the  principal  entrance.  Probably,  these  quasi- 
artificial  sheets  of  water  partly  forced  them- 
selves into  the  scheme  of  the  architectural  dis- 
position, in  a country  whioh  seems  to  have  been 
very  flat  and  marshy,  and  intersected  with  rivers 
and  small  lakes  in  every  direction;  and  no 
doubt  the  lakes  or  large  moats  before  the  build- 
ings were  connected  with  rivers  in  many  cases, 
and  formed  one  medium  of  intercommunication ; 
though  it  would  appear  from  the  account  of  the 
French  exploring  party  that  some,  at  least,  of 
the  rivers  in  their  present  state  are  so  choked 
with  luxuriant  vegetation  as  to  render  their 
passage  exceedingly  difficult.  In  a country 
where  vegetation  seems  to  be  so  prolifio  in  its 
growth,  a comparatively  Bhort  period,  after  the 
cessation  or  removal  of  civilisation,  would  suffice 
to  render  nearly  impassable  streams  which 
might  have  been  kept  passable  for  navigation  in 
former  times.  These  bridges  of  approach  appear 
to  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  arohiteotnral  remainB  of 
the  country.  A view  of  one  of  them  as  at  pre- 
sent existing  is  given  in  one  of  the  illustrations, 
and  more  than  one  restored  view  gives  an  idea 
of  their  appearance  when  new,  ample  details 
for  such  restoration  existing  still.  They  are 
carried  on  numerous  and  massive  piers, 
leaving  a very  small  water-way,  and  are  remark- 
able for  the  profuse  enriohment  of  the  piers  with 
soulpture,  and  for  the  very  elaborate  and  peon- 
liarly-designed  balustrades  whioh  surmounted 
them  on  either  Bide  of  the  roadway,  and  of 
whioh  large  portions  are  still  in  situ.  Looking 
at  one  of  these  bridges  from  the  water  level,  we 
see  a row  of  massive  grotesque  caryatide 
figures,  with  human  female  torsos,  and  what 
look  like  grotesque  lions’  heads,  and  whioh  sup- 
port on  the  upraised  hands  a highly-enriched 
entablature;  th9  bodies  rise  from  among  a 
cluster  of  gigantic  serpents  also  with  grotesque 
and  quaai-hnman  heads  ; between  eaoh  of  these 
larger  figures  the  space  is  partly  filled  up  with 
a cross-legged  statue  of  a Hindu  deity,  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  the  main  figures.  The 
piers  are  so  close  that  the  main  caryatide 
figures  form  a continuous  row.  The  narrow 
waterway  between  the  piers  is  spanned  by  stone 
lintels,  very  near  the  water,  and  leaving  no 
headway  for  a boat,  even  were  there  width  enoagh 
between  the  piers.  The  whole  oonstraotioa 
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might  be  more  correofely  termed,  perhaps,  a 
causeway  than  a bridge.  The  balustrade  is  in 
most  cases  formed  of  a long  very  thick  stone 
rail,  sometimes  partially  suggesting  in  its  sur- 
face treatment  the  body  of  a gigantic  serpent,  and 
which  at  the  entry  on  the  causeway  is  turned  up 
several  feet  into  the  air  and  expands  into  a 
many-headed  serpent,  sometimes  with  a central 
grotesque  face  around  which  the  serpent-heads 
form  a portentous-looking  aureole.  In  some 
cases  the  balustrade  is  supported  by  oubical 
blocks  of  masonry,  carved  with  bas-reliefs  of 
figures ; in  other  cases  it  is  supported  by  a long 
row  of  grotesque  kneeling  figures,  one  behind 
another,  who  seem  to  bear  up  the  balustrade  in 
their  hands.  The  whole  combination  seems  the 
result  of  the  wildest  and  most  grotesque  fancy 
expressed  with  unstinted  labour  and  elabo- 
ration of  workmanship. 

The  architecture  of  the  temples  themselves, 
however,  throws  all  such  details  into  the  shade, 
in  the  extraordinary  and  unexampled  combina- 
tions which  it  displays.  It  seems  like  the  result 
of  a nightmare  supervening  upon  the  study  of  a 
medley  of  architectural  details  of  many  different 
styles.  The  main  effect  of  the  whole,  no  doubt, 
is  essentially  Indian.  As  the  plan  recalls  that 
of  the  Hindu  temple,  so  the  outlines  recall  those 
of  the  Hindu  pyramidal  gate-towers.  Mingled 
with  these,  however,  are  details  more  uncouth 
and  illogical  than  anything  in  Hindu  architec- 
ture, mingled  with  beautiful  and  elegant  forms 
which  seem  derived  from  Classic  architecture, 
while  we  come  upon  bits  of  ornament  which 
seem  olosely  related  to  Renaissance  forms.  Our 
first  illustration  (fig.  1)*  is  a view  taken  among 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Baion.  Here  we  have 
some  of  the  main  peculiarities  and  contradic- 
tions of  Cambodian  architecture  just  as  it  now 
remains.  Colossal  faces,  with  all  the  calm  im- 
mobility of  the  Egyptian  colossal  sculpture,  are 
framed  in  ornaments  of  great  elaboration  and 
elegance,  the  whole  being,  however,  from  the 
architectural  critic’s  point  of  view,  completely 
out  of  scale,  and  dwarfing  all  the  rest  of  the 
structure.  In  the  midst  of  this  grotesque  and 
barbario  architecture,  we  can  see,  in  this  illus- 
tration, a portion  of  the  other,  the  semi-Classic 
element  in  Cambodian  architecture,  the  square 
pilaster  with  its  capital,  somewhat  heavy,  but 
not  destitute  of  fair  proportions,  and,  as  a nearer 
view  would  show  us,  of  very  elegant  as  well  as 
rich  detail.  The  base  mouldings  are  very  heavy, 
certainly;  but  this  defect  is  not  always  found 
in  suoh  details.  The  base  of  a square  column 
which  is  given  in  figure  4,  not  from  this  temple, 
but  from  another  at  Prea-Khan,  shows  how 
much  elegance  and  refinement  is  found  in  some 
of  these  details,  and  how  Btrong  a resemblance 
to.  Classio  forms.  Almost  the  only  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  ornament  here  is,  that  it  is  redundant 
(to  our  notions)  for  such  a position,  and  might 
seem  more  suitable  if  reversed  and  regarded  as  a 
capital.  This  objection,  however*,  does  not  apply 
so  strongly  in  the  case  of  buildings  in  which,  as  in 
these  Cambodian  structures,  almost  every  square 
foot  is  ornamented  with  carved  work.  The  idea 
of  reticence  in  ornament  never  belonged  to  the 
Eastern  mind ; richness  of  effect  is  the  object 
aimed  at,  and  a blank  space  seems  almost  to  be 
regarded  as  an  anomaly.  The  extent  to  which 
this  exuberance  of  deooration  has  been  carried 
is  well  shown  in  the  head  of  a doorway  from  one 
of  .the  temples  at  Angkor  (fig.  3),  in  whioh  also 
the  singular  juxtaposition  of  semi- Classio  and 
Oriental  forms  and  feeling  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated.  The  carving  over  the  lintel  is  com- 
pletely Oriental  in  feeling  and  type,  and  very 
fine  and  bold  design  is  shown  in  the  foliage  work 
among  which  the  numerous  figures  are  intro- 
duced.  The  ornament  of  conventional  serpents 
which  forms  a deooration  round  the  head  of  the 
central  recumbent  figure  is  similar  in  type  to 
the  treatment  whioh  we  have  already  described 
as  occurring  in  the  terminations  to  the  balustrades 
of  the  causeways  or  bridges  to  some  of  the 
temples,  though  less  elaborate.  In  the  mouldings 
of  the  door-architrave  below  we  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  Btrongly. marked  Classic  feeling, 
both  in  the  proportions  of  the  mouldings  and  in 
the  style  of  the  ornaments.  The  form  which 
Borne  of  these  quasi-Classic  ornaments  assume 
is  shown  on  a larger  scale  in  figure  5,  from 
another  temple  again  (at  Phnom-boc).  This 
looks  like  a Roman  elaboration  of  the  egg-and- 
tongue  ornament  translated  into  Indian  detail  : 
the  main  form  is  much  the  same,  the  symmetry 
of  detail,  and  the  regular  alternation  of  the  two 
forms  which  constitute  the  design,  are  carried 
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out  with  complete  finish.  The  similarity  be- 
tween some  Cambodian  details  and  some  con- 
stantly-recurring Renaissance  forms  is  most 
curiously  illustrated  in  the  pretty  bit  of  detail 
given  in  figure  6,  from  the  temple  of  Meloa, 
not  very  far  from  Angkor.  Here  we  find  not 
only  the  precise  elements  which  characterise  an 
extensive  and  familiar  type  of  Renaissance  orna- 
ment,— the  intermingling  of  figures  with  scrolls 
of  conventional  foliage  on  which  the  figures  are 
lightly  placed,  and  the  growth  of  the  scroll 
ornament;  out  of  a central  figure, — but  we  see 
even  in  the  foliated  ornament  a Btrong  resem- 
blance to  Renaissance  form.  The  figures  alone 
are  Oriental ; take  them  away,  and  the  design 
might  almost  pass  for  a bit  of  Renaissance  orna- 
ment, rather  perhaps  of  the  French  than  of  the 
Italian  type.  The  strangest  oircumstance  is  the 
intermingling  of  forms  bo  graceful  and  in  such 
pure  taste  with  the  employment  in  the  same 
buildings  of  such  wild  and  way  wardly  grotesque 
fancies  and  outlines.  In  this  peculiar  combina- 
tion the  Cambodian  architecture  seems  to  stand 
alone,  and  furnishes  a new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  architectural  ornament. 

Figure  2 is  a restoration  of  one  of  the  gates 
at  Angkor,  part  of  the  data  for  which  (not  in- 
considerable)  are  given  in  the  report,  in  a view 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  ruins,  whioh  we  have 
not  spaoe  to  reproduce.  Here  we  can  see  in  a 
more  concentrated  coup  d’ceil  the  heterogeneous 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  this  extraordinary 
architecture.  We  have  the  semi-classic  pilaster, 
with  capitals  and  bases  evidently  very  similar 
to  the  specimens  ehown  in  figure  4 ; in  this  case 
the  capital  actually  appears  to  be  very  nearly 
the  base  reversed.  Over  this  comparatively 
Classic'  feature  with  its  straight  architrave 
(rather  too  light  for  the  column),  we  see  the 
curious  serpentine  lines  of  the  porch  pediment, 
ending  at  each  angle  in  a group  of  serpents’ 
heads,  and  really  appearing  as  if  brought  from 
some  other  region  and  arbitrarily  placed  above 
the  columns,  which  do  not  seem  in  the  least  to 
belong  to  the  same  style.  The  upper  part  of 
the  structure  represents  the  same  characteristics 
which  are  shown  in  the  ruins  of  Baion  in 
figure  1,  the  gigantio  faces  crowned  with  towers 
in  many  stages,  and  broken  up  into  a great 
multiplicity  of  small  details.  This  same  view 
also  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
animal  forms,  as  in  Indian  architecture  very 
often,  are  worked  into  the  architectural  design, 
and  form  an  integral  part  of  it.  Elephants, 
lions,  and  serpents  are  the  great  objects  of 
animal  sculpture  among  the  Cambodian  remains, 
but  they  are  treated  with  rather  curious  distinc- 
tions. The  elephants  are  always  treated  in  a 
comparativelyrealiBtic  manner,  though  generally 
(as  the  figures  introduced  in  this  view  show)  of 
colossal  size ; the  lions  and  the  serpents  are 
always  much  conventionalised  in  what  appears 
to  us  a grotesque  taste,  though  it  may  not  have 
been  intended  so  by  the  original  designers.  But 
while  the  elephants  and  serpents  are  usually  an 
integral  part  of  the  architectural  ornament  of 
the  buildings,  the  lions  seem  never  to  be  used 
in  this  way,  but  to  be  treated  only  as  separate 
statues  along  the  terraces,  where  some  of  them 
are  still  in  their  upright  positions,  though  more 
or  less  damaged,  and  others  overturned.  These 
lion  statues  are  mostly  seated  nearly  upright  on 
their  hind-quarters,  the  fore-paws  extended, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  “lions  ram- 
pant” of  heraldry.  The  modelling  is  awkward 
and  unlike  nature,  and  the  surface  of  the  body 
ia  many  cases  covered  with  ornament,  in  a 
manner  which  still  further  removes  them  from 
anything  like  natural  effect.  They  are,  to  say 
truth,  olumsy  and  hideous  objects,  in  very  bar- 
barous taste.  The  elephants,  on  the  other  hand, 
seem  to  be  modelled  with  considerable  freedom 
and  truthfulness  to  nature.  A fragment  of  a 
piece  of  pottery,  with  handles  in  the  form 
of  elephants’  heads  (see  fig.  7),  is  an  example 
of  the  ornamental  use  of  this  animal  in  Cam- 
bodian work.  Some  such  specimens  as  this 
have  been  imported  to  France,  and  already,  we 
are  told,  have  found  their  imitators  and  repro- 
ducers in  modern  French  ornamental  design. 

One  or  two  practical  points  in  regard  to  the 
plan  and  construction  of  the  Cambodian  build- 
ings are  worth  special  notice.  One  is,  the  use 
which  is  made  of  small  breaks  in  the  plan,  with 
the  view  of  heightening  architectural  effect  and 
marking  out  the  grouping  better.  This  is 
especially  observable  in  the  planB  of  the  build- 
ings which  form  crossings  : as  the  crossing  is 
approached  the  width  of  the  four  aisles  is 
gradually  widened  by  slight  breaks,  so  that  the 
plan  expands  from  the  extremity  of  the  arms  l 


towards  the  crossings.  This  shows  a true  appre 
ciation  of  internal  architectural  effeot.  Another 
very  curious  structural  point  is  to  be  noticed, 
viz. : that  some  of  the  large  stone  lintels  which 
carry  a considerable  weight  over  a wide  bearing 
are  only  stone  lintels  in  outward  appearance ; 
they  have  been  cut  into,  and  wooden  beams 
inserted  in  the  centre  to  give  greater  bearing 
power.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  sin  of  con- 
cealed construction  is  confined  neither  to  modern 
times  nor  to  Western  nations. 

As  to  the  absolute  architectural  merit  of  the 
Cambodian  temples,  apart  from  their  historical 
interest,  it  appears  to  us  to  reside  in  two  quali- 
ties,— in  effective  planning,  and  in  the  richness, 
and  often,  great  beauty,  of  the  minor  architec- 
tural details,  the  running  enrichments,  and  such 
features.  The  French  explorers,  to  whom  we 
owe  this  more  complete  account  of  the  remains, 
have  got  up  a great  deal  of  enthusiasm  about 
their  grandeur,  and  speak  of  their  architects  as 
“ these  Michelangelos  of  the  East.”  This  en- 
thusiasm over  such  works  is,  of  course,  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  done  much  to  discover  and  illustrate 
them ; it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  it  should 
be  otherwise.  But  those  who  are  able  to  con- 
sider the  subject  with  the  calmer  judgment  of 
unbiassed  critics,  will  hardly  accept  this  view 
as  to  the  artistic  value  of  these  strangely-grouped 
structures,  or  regard  them  as  furnishing  us  with 
a new  phase  of  architectural  beauty  equal  to, 
though  differing  from,  the  beauty  of  Greek,  or 
even  of  Roman,  architecture.  Granting  the  two 
points  we  have  already  conceded  to  it,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  plan  and  the  beauty  of  some 
of  the  detail,  the  architecture  represented  in 
such  views  as  our  figures  1 and  2 appears  to  ua 
to  represent  some  of  the  most  hideous  and  un- 
couth architectural  conceptions  that  men  have 
ever  seen  elaborated  into  form.  To  com- 
pare it  with  Egyptian  architecture,  as  its 
French  patrons  (if  we  may  so  style  them) 
do  compare  it,  is  the  most  cruel  injustice 
to  the  memory  of  the  Egyptians.  Their  archi- 
tecture was,  on  the  whole,  a very  civilised  and 
logical  one : certainly  it  appears  strikingly  so  m 
comparison  with  these  Cambodian  nightmares 
of  design.  If  the  Egyptians  made  large  use  of 
colossal  sculpture,  they  knew  better  than  to 
build  it  into  their  structures  in  such  a manner 
as  to  confuse  the  whole  idea  of  scale.  They 
treated  their  colossi  as  great  features  supple- 
mentary to,  and  used  in  combination  with,  the 
architecture ; but  not  as  a part  of  it.  If  the 
Egyptians  had  sculptured  a huge  bas- 
relief  of  a human  face  on  the  walls  of  the 
pyramidal  pylons,  which  formed  the  front  of 
their  temples,  they  would  then  have  been  doing 
much  the  same  as  the  Cambodians  did  with 
their  towers,  and  we  can  feel  at  once  what  a 
declension  such  a treatment  would  be  from  the 
actual  merits  of  Egyptian  architecture.  This 
kind  of  enthusiasm  over  a newly-discovered 
form  of  architecture  is  a mischief  in  regard  to 
the  true  criticism  of  architectural  style,  and 
we  consider  it  a duty  to  protest  againBt  it. 
The  Cambodian  remains  are  most  interesting 
and  astonishing  in  their  elaboration,  but  they 
represent  the  architecture  of  a barbarous 
and  illogical  taste. 


THE  NEW  TAY  BRIDGE. 

An  intelligible  account  of  the  design  for  the 
new  Tay  Bridge  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
perusal  of  the  evidenoe  taken  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
North  British  Railway  Company  (New  Tay  Via- 
duct) Bill.  The  inquiry  commenced  on  Monday, 
the  9th  of  May,  in  the  Committee  Room  No.  8. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  former  bridge,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1879,  the  question  of  the 
passage  of  the  Tay  was  held  to  be  so  important, 
that  the  North  British  Railway  Company  were 
allowed  to  deposit  notices  in  1880,  long  after  the 
usual  time.  It  was  as  late  as  July  8th  that  the 
Bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee ; and  it  was 
an  instruction  of  the  House  that  the  Committee 
should  report  whether  the  Bite  proposed  was  the 
best,  or  whether  any  more  suitable  point  could 
be  selected  for  crossing  the  Tay.  The  Board  of 
Trade  was  represented  before  the  Committee. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  : — 1.  That  the 
bridge  over  the  Tay  should,  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  and  of  the  railway  company,  be  re- 
constructed ; 2.  That  the  site  originally  selected 
was  the  most  suitable ; and  3.  That  the  recon- 
struction of  the  bridge  at  the  lower  elevation  of 
77  ft.  over  4 spans  of  245  ft.  from  centre  to 
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isentre  of  piers,  instead  of  88  ft.,  above  high- 
water  spring-tides,  will  oooasion  no  undue 
interference  with  the  navigation  of  the  river; 
especially  as  the  promoters  have  signified  their 
jntenlion,  in  case  the  bridge  is  rebuilt  at  the 
ower  level,  to  provide  a steam  tug  gratuitously 
:'or  all  vessels  of  above  70  tons  register  passing 
ip  and  down  within  a mile  of  the  bridge,  and  to 
seep  the  navigable  channel  clear. 

I The  fourth  point  investigated  by  the  com- 
jmittee  regarded  the  provisions  for  the  safety  of 
the  new  bridge.  As  to  that,  doubt  was  enter- 
tained as  to  the  feasibility  of  combining  the 
eld  with  any  new  work  ; and  the  decision  has 
been  to  keep  the  new  bridge  clear  of  the  ruins 
of  the  old  one,  although  not  very  far  removed 
from  that  site.  The  old  bridge  cost  the  sum  of 
!350,OOOJ.,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  now 
itotally  lost.  The  estimate  for  the  new  bridge  is 
1670, 0003. ; so  that  more  than  a million  sterling 
Iwill  have  been  expended  in  crossing  this  im- 
iportant  eBtuary.  The  North  British  Company 
iask  to  be  allowed  to  charge  for  the  bridge 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  of  railway.  Even 
at  this  rate  the  traffic  must  reach  the  large 
figure  of  10,0001.  per  mile  per  annum  in  order 
to  pay  6 per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

I Opposition  has  been  made  on  the  part  of 
I certain  of  the  traders  of  Perth  to  the  Bill,  on 
jthe  ground  that  the  provisions  made  therein  in 
! regard  to  the  width  and  number  of  spanB,  and 
clear  headway  or  height  of  snch  over  the 
navigable  channel,  would  prove  highly  obstruc- 
tive and  dangerous  to  the  navigation  of  the  Tay, 
and  would  seriously  and  injuriously  interfere 
with  the  commei'oial  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
merchants,  traders,  and  importers  of  the  port  of 
Perth.  The  Town  Council  of  Dundee,  on  the 
contrary,  have  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
The  weight  that  should  be  attached  to  the  un- 
patriotic opposition  of  the  Perth  traders  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  Btated  by  counsel  (if 
true)  that  from  1850  to  1880  the  gross  annual 
tonnage  on  the  Tay,  crossing  the  site  of  the 
bridge,  has  sunk  from  9,000  to  170.  In  1830 
there  were  35  brigs,  or  Bimilar  vessels;  in  1880 
only  3.  In  1850  there  were  50  schooners  ; in 
1880,  11.  In  1850,  20  smacks;  row  10.  And 
no  steamers.  To  accommodate  a navigation  of 
such  almost  imperceptible  amount  the  petitioners 
demand  that  the  bridge  should  be  raised  11  ft., 
or  from  77  ft.  to  88  ft.  above  high-water  level. 
Independently  of  the  question  of  cost  of  construc- 
tion, the  difference  between  a clear  height  of 
77  ft.  and  one  of  88  ft.  makes  the  difference 
between  a gradient  of  ono  in  114  and  of  one  in 
74  over  the  bridge  itself, — a difference  of  very 
great  importance  as  concerns  the  permanent 
stability  of  the  viaduct,  and  the  safety  of  the 
public. 

A model  of  two  of  the  central  piers  and 
double  girders  was  placed  before  the  Committee, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow  gave  evidence  as  to  his 
design  for  the  new  bridge.  The  first  step  taken 
by  Mr.  Barlow  when  consulted  by  the  directors 
was  to  make  a careful  series  of  borings  through- 
out the  entire  extent  of  the  river,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  foundations  oould  be  obtained. 
He  further  tested  some  of  the  piers  by  weights, 
selecting  for  that  purpose  two  of  those  that  had 
fallen ; and  in  addition  to  this,  he  put  down  a 
trial  cylinder  of  8 ft.  diameter. 

Examination  of  the  foundations  of  the  old 
bridge  convinced  Mr.  Barlow  that  it  was 
requisite  to  make  more  allowance  than  had  been 
before  done  for  the  scour  of  the  river ; and  that 
the  safest  and  beBt  plan  would  be  to  put  in  piers 
fora  double  way  bridge  entirely  independent  of 
the  old  piers.  The  erection  of  the  bridge  on 
this  slightly  altered  site  will  require  the  con- 
struction of  two  or  three  short  pieces  of  rail- 
way, and  from  the  shore  to  their  junction  solid 
Btone  piers  will  be  employed.  The  total  length 
of  the  new  bridge  is  a little  over  10,000  ft.,  or 
about  two  miles.  It  is  similar  to  the  old  bridge 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  large  openings. 
Each  pier  is  opposite  a pier  of  the  old  bridge. 
The  wide  spans  are  thirteen  in  number,  eleven 
of  245  ft.  each,  and  two  of  227  ft.  Only  four  of 
them  are  at  the  height  of  77  ft.  Beginning  at 
the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  tho  first  four  arches 
are  in  brickwork,  made  very  wide,  to  hold  the 
two  lines  of  railway.  Passing  from  that  point 
northwards,  we  come  to  the  girders  of  145  ft. 
span,  up  to  the  twenty-eighth  pier.  Then  com- 
mence the  large  girders,  being  the  four  navig- 
able spans  of  245  ft.,  then  a fifth  span  of  the 
same  width,  then  one  of  227  ft.,  and  then  a few 
more  of  245  ft.,  till  we  come  to  the  end  of  the 
large  spans.  Then  the  spans,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first,  are  all  of  130  ft.,  up  to  pier  53, 


which  changes  to  70  ft.  The  width  continues 
at  70  ft.  till  we  come  to  the  twenty  small  arohes 
that  cover  the  esplanade,  where  the  line  is 
curved. 

The  prime  defect  in  the  original  Tay  Bridge, 
to  which  we  called  attention  in  these  columns 
immediately  on  the  collapse  of  that  structure, 
has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  Mr.  Barlow. 
We  refer  to  the  want  of  proper  anchor- plates, 
and  holding-down  bolts  in  the  structure  of  the 
piers.  “ Solid  piers,”  said  Mr.  Barlow, — and  we 
wholly  support  the  view, — “ are  better  than  lat- 
tice ones.  The  calculations  are  made  for  double 
the  wind-preBsure  that  will  ever  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  holding-down  bolts.”  In  reply  to  a 
question  very  pertinently  put  by  Viscount  Folke- 
stone, Mr.  Barlow  said  that  the  wind-pressure  wa9 
calculated  at  20  lb.  per  square  foot,  and  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  design  allowed  for  56  lb. 
pressure  of  wind  and  train.  This  is  close  upon 
the  allowance  made  by  the  American  engineers, 
and  is,  in  our  opinion,  ample,  if  it  be  regarded 
as  a probable  strain  that  is  not  unlikely  to  come 
on  the  bridge, — the  breaking  strength  being  at 
least  double.  It  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  safe 
if  the  breaking  tension  is  put  at  less  than  120  lb. 
per  square  foot  of  surface  on  which  the  wind  can 
take  hold,  so  as  to  exert  a leverage  against  that 
resistance  ; and  no  doubt  this  is  what  is  meant 
by  the  evidence. 

The  piers  are  to  be  solidly  connected  with  the 
girders.  At  the  underside  of  the  latter  there 
will  be  roller  bearings,  and  the  arrangement  is 
such  that  every  girder  will  be  attached  to  two 
piers,  and  every  pier  to  more  than  one  girder. 
In  the  former  design  the  continuous  girders  went 
over  four  or  five,  and,  in  one  case,  Bix  spans, 
with  only  an  attachment  to  one  pier. 

The  parapet  will  be  of  wrought-iron,  as  a pre- 
caution in  case  of  any  vehicle  leaving  the  rails. 
There  are  also  strong  balks  of  timber  placed  as 
fenders  outside  the  rails,  so  that  if  the  train  ran 
off  the  wheels  would  have  to  mount  on  these 
balks  before  a carriage  oould  strike  the  parapet. 
So,  at  least,  we  understand  the  evidence.  The 
system  has  been  adopted  in  America,  and  has 
been  found  to  be  very  useful  there. 

It  is  intended  to  use  some  portion  of  the  old 
girders,  after  proper  testing,  in  the  new  struc- 
ture. We  have  little  doubt  that  the  event  will 
justify  the  statement  of  Mr.  Barlow,  to  the  effect 
that,  having  given  a very  great  amount  of  study 
to  the  work,  he  feels  confident  that  the  bridge, 
if  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  designs, 
will  be  “ very  permanent,  good,  and  safe.” 


THE  LIABILITY  TO  PAY  FOR 
QUANTITIES. 

A practical  commentary  on  the  discussion 
upon  the  question  of  quantities,  which  recently 
occupied  so  large  a part  of  the  time  which  the 
Conference  of  Architects  gave  to  the  considera- 
tion of  professional  topics,  has  been  furnished 
by  the  case  of  Evans  v.  Carte,  which  was 
decided  during  the  latter  part  of  last  month.  At 
the  same  time,  that  case  is  one  which  possesses 
some  peculiar  features,  and  the  report  of  it,  as 
we  find  it  in  the  Times,  may  be  apt  to  make 
some  readers  take  too  decided  a view  of  the 
subject.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  remarks,  into  the  details  of 
the  case,  beyond  pointing  out  that  the  action 
was  by  a quantity  surveyor  against  the  building 
owner  for  services  done  in  respect  of  taking  out 
quantities.  But  the  service  in  question  was 
required  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  quan- 
tities, since  the  employer,  finding  the  estimates 
for  the  plans  as  they  stood  too  high,  required 
the  architect  to  alter  them  so  that  the  building 
should  cost  a smaller  Bum  ; and  there  is  this  to 
be  noticed,  that  the  architect’s  estimate  on  the 
original  plans  and  quantities  was  between 
12,0003.  and  13,0003.,  whilst  the  lowest  tender 
was  18,0001.  Apparently  the  estimate  of  the 
architect  had  been  about  the  sum  which  the 
employer  intended  to  spend,  because  it  is  clear 
the  latter  was  not  satisfied  with  him,  for  directly 
after  the  quantities  were  reduced,  Mr.  Carte,  the 
defendant,  dispensed  with  his  services.  At  the 
trial,  the  question  of  liability  turned  upon 
whether  or  not  there  was  a direct  authority  from 
Mr.  Carte  to  Mr.  Emden,  the  architect,  to  have 
the  work  done  by  Mr.  Evans,  the  plaintiff,  and 
the  jury,  after  muoh  conflicting  evidence  was 
given,  decided  that  the  employer  had  so  autho- 
rised the  architect.  The  recent  discussion  arose 
upon  the  queetion  whether  there  should  be  a new 
trial  on  the  ground  that  the  verdict  was  against 
the  weight  of  evidence.  This  verdict  was,  in 


the  end,  upheld,  not  because,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  the  jury  had  arrived  at  a right  con- 
clusion, but  because  it  was  not  an  unreasonable 
conclusion.  The  real  cause  of  the  decision, 
however,  apparently  was  that  the  costs  of  a new 
trial  would,  taking  those  of  the  first  into  account, 
come  to  so  much  more  than  was  at  Btake  in  the 
cause,  that  it  was  obviously  a mercy  to  the 
litigants  to  put  an  end  to  further  strife.  For,  if 
the  report  in  the  Times  is  correct,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  opinion  of  the  three  judges  was 
that  the  verdict  was  against  the  weight  of 
evidence.  It  is  noticeable,  firstly,  in  this  case, 
that  the  liability  of  the  employer  was  based  on 
the  ground  of  a direct  authority  to  the  architect 
to  employ  a quantity  surveyor.  Now,  the  great 
point  made  in  all  the  recent  discussions  at  the 
Institute,  and  on  other  occasions,  has  been  that 
the  employer  is  liable  by  custom  ; and  yet  here 
we  have  an  important  case  in  which  custom  is 
not  mentioned  at  all,  and  yet,  if  it  was  not  to 
be  mentioned  here,  where  there  was  a direct 
conflict  as  to  direct  authority,  when  should  it 
be  ? But  there  is,  as  regards  this  case,  an  obvious 
distinction  between  it  and  the  general  liability 
of  an  employer  to  pay  for  quantities  if  a building 
operation  does  not  take  place  from  the  quantities 
taken  out,  because,  in  this  instance,  the  quan- 
tities were  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  esti- 
mate near  the  figure  whioh  the  employer  desired 
to  pay,  and  therefore  if  the  employer  had  given 
a certain  limit  to  the  expense,  and  that  expense 
was  obviously  to  be  much  exceeded,  it  was  a 
fair  argument  that  the  employer  should  not  be 
liable  to  pay  for  the  reducing  of  the  quantities. 
Therefore,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  case  is 
directly  in  point  in  regard  to  the  more  common 
and  general  question  of  the  liability  for  paying 
for  taking  out  quantities  in  the  first  instance. 

On  the  other  hand,  again,  it  is  dear  that  the 
mind  of  the  judges  was  muoh  against  any 
customary  liability  on  the  pare  of  the  employer 
to  pay  for  taking  out  quantities.  Lord  Cole- 
ridge distinctly  stated  in  so  many  words  that  it 
was  tho  duty  of  the  architect,  in  that  particular 
case,  at  least,  to  take  out  the  quantities,  and,  if 
we  recollect  rightly,  this  is  by  no  means  the  first 
time  that  the  judges  have  shown  themselves 
hostile  to  any  customary  liability  on  the  part  of 
the  employer  to  the  surveyor.  This  is  a fact 
which  architects  should,  therefore,  make  up 
their  minds  to  face,  because  it  is  a very  important 
fact  for  them.  For  it  is  not  in  straightforward 
cases,  when  all  goes  well,  that  these  questions  of 
liability  arise,  but  when  the  parties,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  cannot  conclude  the  business 
amicably  ; and  it  is  just  on  these  occasions  that 
the  pinch  comes,  and  the  various  theories 
broached  at  conferences  and  discussions  are 
often  rudely  dispelled  and  broken  in  a law  court. 
When  a custom  is  set  up  it  must  be  proved  to  be 
universal  and  reasonable,  and  if  a judge  con- 
siders it  unreasonable  that  an  employer  should 
pay  a surveyor,  whom  he  does  not  directly 
employ,  away  goeB  the  custom  altogether. 
Again,  it  must  be  universal ; but  here,  again,  it 
is  useless  to  Bhut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  archi- 
tects can  be  found  to  state  that  it  is  not  uni- 
versally the  fact  that  employers  pay  the  sur- 
veyor when  the  building  does  not  take  place. 
We  have  more  than  once  chronicled  such  cases, 
and  in  the  Irish  case  of  Taylor  v.  Hall,  one  judge 
distinctly  stated  that  he  did  not  think  such  a 
custom  had  been  proved  ;*  and  wo  call  to  mind, 
too,  one  case  in  the  Mayor’s  Court,  London,  where 
the  surveyor  sued  the  architect  personally,  who 
pleaded  that  by  custom  the  employer,  and  not 
he,  was  liable ; but  for  all  that  he  had  to  pay,  as 
the  judgment  was  against  him.  And  now  we 
have  these  strong  expressions  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  so  that  no  prudent  lawyer 
can  advise  any  surveyor  that  he  can  claim 
against  the  employer  who  has  not  given  a 
specific  order,  except  with  the  possibility 
that  he  may  lose  his  case,  and  have  to  pay 
heavy  costs.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
these  cases  is  obvious.  The  schedule  of  rules 
issued  by  the  Institute  should  contain  one  re- 
commending that,  in  all  cases,  the  architect 
should  inform  his  employer  that  quantities 
must  be  taken  out,  and  that  he  should  obtain  a 
written  authority  from  him  to  employ  a sur- 
veyor for  the  purpose.  Unless  such  a rule  be- 
comes general,  these  disputes  will,  from  time  to 
time,  certainly  occur,  whilst,  if  a direct  under- 
standing is  arrived  at,  such  a dispute  cannot 
possibly  take  place.  Unfortunately,  no  amount 
of  rules  will  make  some  professional  men  pru- 
dent; in  some  cases  they  will  not  even  stick  to 
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the  plain  letter  of  contracts,  and  are  surprised 
if  difficulties  arise  in  consequence.  It  was  only 
quite  recently  that  we  heard  that  an  architect 
Btated  as  a reason  why  he  gave  no  written 
orders  for  extras,  according  to  the  stipulation  in 
the  contract,  that  such  a condition  in  a con- 
tract was  not  to  prevent  litigation  between 
builder  and  employer,  but  to  prevent  the  archi- 
tect from  giving  verbal  orders  unduly,  so  as  to 
make  the  employer  liable  without  his  knowledge. 
Indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  common 
condition,  as  to  written  orders,  is  in  hundreds  of 
contracts  utterly  neglected,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence,  numberless  disputes  arise,  which,  if 
architects  and  builders  would  adhere  more 
closely  to  the  letter  of  the  agreement,  would 
never  take  place.  Therefore,  when  we  find 
contracts  not  adhered  to,  the  chance  that  rules 
will  be  strictly  followed  is  not  very  great. 

Obviously,  however,  suoh  a tendency  as  that 
which  the  law  now  shows  is  towards  making  the 
provincial  practice,  namely,  for  architects  to  take 
out  their  own  quantities,  more  oommon,  and  there- 
fore it  is  clear  that  those  who  wish  to  make  quan- 
tity surveying  and  the  work  of  an  architect  dis- 
tinct should  endeavour  to  have  some  rule  such  as 
we  have  pointed  to  promulgated  by  the  Institute. 
It  will,  at  any  rate,  call  attention  to  the  question 
of  liability,  and  with  the  law  in  its  present  state 
no  prudent  architect  will  neglect  to  obtain  some 
kind  of  direct  or  indirect  authority  from  the 
employer  to  make  use  of  the  services  of  a quan- 
tity surveyor.  But  we  fear  that  for  a long  time 
to  come  this  will  be  a fruitful  source  of  dif- 
ference, which  we  are  not  sanguine  enough  to 
suppose  will  cease  to  breed  many  a lawsuit. 


SKEW  BRIDGES* 

What  is  an  oblique  bridge  ? To  this  natural, 
and  indeed  necessary,  question,  the  treatise  of 
Mr.  Buck  does  not  supply  any  direct  answer. 
It  is  true  that  by  a study  of  the  drawings  a 
general  idea  may  be  obtained,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  text  will  gradually  yield  its  meaning 
to  the  student.  But  for  a professed  treatise  on 
the  subject,  the  first  thing  demanded  either  for 
the  literary  or  for  the  scientific  unity  of  the 
work  is  a statement  of  the  character  of  the 
problem  which  it  is  proposed  to  solve,  and  of 
the  general  conditions  under  which  the  solution 
is  to  be  effected. 

An  oblique  bridge,  or  rather  an  oblique  arch 
(for  there  are  many  cases  in  whioh  a Bingle 
oblique  arch  occurs  in  an  ordinary  bridge),  is  an 
architectural  expedient  adopted  when  the  axis  of 
a bridge  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
river  or  road  which  it  crosses.  Thus,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  case  of  a bridge  30  ft.  wide,  which 
crosses  a river,  also  30  ft.  wide,  at  an  angle  of 
60°  (instead  of  90°),  it  will  at  once  become 
apparent  on  drawing  a plan  that  The  span  of  the 
arch  much  be  upwards  of  45  ft.  (instead  of  30  ft.) 
in  order  to  clear  the  channel  of  the  river.  In 
large  bridges  the  difference  in  cost  thus  caused 
by  the  increase  of  span  is  very  great.  It  there- 
fore occurred  to  the  Italian  architects,  as  far 
back  at  least  as  A.D.  1530,  that  the  arch  might 
be  reduced  in  span  by  being  twisted,  or  skewed, 
in  plan.  In  a word,  while  the  faces  of  the  arch 
are  built  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bridge,  the 
abutments  are  built  parallel  to  the  course  of 
the  river  crossed ; and  the  centre  line  and  faces 
of  the  arch  are  thus  at  oblique  angles  to  one 
another. 

If,  for  an  ai’ch  of  this  construction,  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  building  wore  adopted,  and  the 
courses  of  the  brickwork  or  masonry  were  laid 
parallel  to  the  abutments,  there  would  be  only  a 
portion  of  the  middle  of  the  work  which  would 
form  an  arch  at  all.  At  the  acute  angle,  on 
each  side  of  the  bridge,  would  be  a gradually 
diminishing  wedge  of  work  supported  only  on 
one  side,  which  nothing  but  the  excellence  of 
the  cement  used  would  prevent  from  falling  as 
soon  as  the  centre  was  removed. 

To  obviate  this  cause  of  weakness,  the  old 
Italian  architects  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
courses  of  the  arch  should  not  be  laid  parallel 
to  the  abutment,  but  (approximately)  at  right 
angles  to  the  face  of  the  arch.  The  mathe- 
matical investigation  of  the  elements  of  the 
question  then  showed  that  each  course  thus 
arranged  should  form  a spiral,  or  portion  of  a 
thread  of  a screw,  winding  round  a cylinder  of 
which  the  diameter  of  the  axis  is  that  indicated 
by  the  angle  of  skew.  By  this  thoroughly 
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mechanical,  method  of  forming  the  joints,  an 
arch  of  very  considerable  obliquity  may  be 
made  perfectly  safe  with  the  minimum  quantity 
of  material. 

There  is  an  old  French  work,  by  Derand,  a 
folio,  dated  in  1615,  entitled  “ L’ Architecture 
des  Voutes,”  which  contains  diagrams  of  various 
forms  of  arch,  including  the  oblique  or  skew 
arch.  P.  Nicholson’s  work  on  stone-cutting, 
published  in  1.828,  is  cited  by  Mr.  Buck  in  his 
preface  as  briefly  explaining  the  method  of  con- 
structing oblique  arches  with  spiral  courses.  In 
1831  it  became  necessary  to  investigate  the 
subject  for  the  construction  of  the  viaduct  that 
carried  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
over  the  Birmingham  mail-road  at  Watford. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson, 
Mr.  Buck,  the  resident,  and  Mr., — afterwards 
Sir  Charles, — Fox,  the  sub-assistant  engineer, 
devoted  much  time  to  the  investigation  of  the 
subject;  and  a model,  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to 
a foot,  of  the  stone  voussoirs  of  a skew  arch  of 
35  ft.  span  (on  the  square)  at  an  angle  of  55°, 
was  then  constructed.  So  sound  were  the 
principles  adopted  that  this  model  arch,  com- 
posed of  single  voussoirs,  was  perfectly  stable, 
and  being  held  in  place  merely  by  a leathern 
strap,  was  strong  enough  to  resist  a considerable 
weight.  The  bridge  was  afterwards  built,  the 
stone  voussoirs  being  wrought  in  exact  accor- 
dance with  the  model,  and  the  lines  for  the 
courses  of  the  bricks  being  traced  on  the  centre 
by  means  of  a timber  scorer  and  a flexible 
straight-edge.  The  central  arch,  of  35  ft.  span, 
was  skew ; the  side  arches,  of  the  same  span, 
were  square.  There  were  thus  two  triangular 
abutments  for  the  skew  arch. 

The  graphical  method  employed  for  setting 
out  this  work  was  detailed  by  Mr.  Fox  in  a 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1835  (or 
1836),  when  the  models  were  exhibited.  Mr. 
Buck  published,  in  1839,  the  first  edition  of  the 
work  under  notice,  of  which  the  mathematical 
investigation  of  the  formulae  for  determining 
the  dimensions  and  angles  forms  a conspicuous 
part.  In  1816  appeared  the  third  edition  of  P. 
Nicholson’s  “ Guide  to  Railway  Masonry,  con- 
taining a complete  Treatise  on  the  Oblique  Aroh,” 
edited  by  R.  Cowen.  In  1819  was  published  E. 
Dobson’s  “ Rndimentary  Treatise  on  Masonry 
and  Stone  Cutting,  in  which  the  principles  of 
masonic  projection  and  their  application  to  the 
construction  of  oblique  bridges  and  Roman  and 
Gothic  vaulting  are  concisely  explained.” 

The  chief  defect  of  Mr.  Buck’s  book  is  the 
want  of  that  general  statement  of  the  case 
under  which  the  various  details  may  find  their 
fittiug  placo.  We  say  this  not  in  any  spirit  of 
carping  criticism,  but  as  indicating  a very  serious 
difficulty  which  the  student  will  find  in  attempt- 
ing  to  master  the  pages.  As  an  instance  of  this 
want  of  method,  there  are  thirteen  well-drawn 
platest  not  one  of  which  has  any  title  or  legend, 
nor  is  there  any  list  or  description  of  them.  An 
“Addendum”  to  the  treatise  gives  a “ descrip- 
tion to  diagrams  for  facilitating  the  construction 
of  oblique  bridges,”  by  W.  H.  Barlow,  M.Inst. 
C.E.  But  this  paper,  in  which  we  presently 
arrive  at  “directions  for  using  the  diagrams” 
does  not  refer  nominatim  to  any  of  the  plates, 
and  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  following  paper, 
called  “ Diagrams  for  facilitating  the  Construc- 
tion of  Oblique  Bridges,”  refers  to  any  other 
diagrams  thau  the  woodcuts  whioh  it  contains. 
Mr.  Buck  and  Mr.  Barlow,  no  doubt,  are  both 
fully  at  home  on  the  subject.  But  they  have 
both  failed  to  give  that  Bimple  explanation  of 
what  they  mean,  and  of  what  diagrams  they 
use,  without  whioh  the  student  is  quite  at  sea. 
Mr.  J.  II.  Watson  Buck,  in  his  preface  to  the 
third  edition  of  his  father’s  treatise,  refers  to 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  young  engineers 
in  understanding  it  as  “ chiefly  due  to  inaccu- 
racies in  the  plates  and  letterpress.”  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  has  been  successful  in  removing 
these ; but  we  think  that  the  chief  difficulty 
is  the  want  of  lucid  arrangement,  and,  so  to 
speak,  staking  out  the  country  covered  by  the 
work. 

The  real  key  to  the  practical  setting-out  of  a 
skew  bridge  is  the  division  of  the  centre  line  of 
the  arch,  and  of  the  imposts,  as  indicated  (very 
indistinctly)  in  chapter  v.,  and  the  application 
of  the  flexible  straight-edge,  or,  as  it  is  here 
called,  the  twisting  rule,  to  draw  the  lines  of  the 
courses  on  the  centre.  For  dressing  the  quoins, 
the  sliding  template,  whjoh  is  the  great  guide 
of  the  mason,  is  represented  in  plate  5.  But  we 
do  not  find  any  description  of  that  most  essential 
of  all  the  appliances  required  for  praotice.  Our 
own  experience  is  to  the  effeot  that  mathematical 


formulas,  such  as  those  in  chapter  ii.,  are  little 
more  than  scientific  trifling.  No  formula  will 
enable  the  engineer  to  dispense  with  a drawing 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  makes  a good  drawing, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  he  wants  with  a 
formula.  What  he  really  requires  is  full  infor- 
mation as  to  the  mode  of  making  the  templates 
for  the  mason,  and  as  to  the  simple  principle  on 
which  to  teach  the  latter  to  apply  them.  But 
thisisjust  what  we  do  not  find  clearly  stated 
in  the  book  before  us.  Half  or  a quarter  of  the 
mathematics  there  displayed  would  have  been 
ample  for  a practical  treatise,  if  there  had  been 
a few  plain  and  simple  directions  for  the  con- 
version  into  practice  of  the  theory  of  the  spiral 
joint,  which  is  the  essential  element  of  the  skew 
arch.  The  sliding  template  is  the  clue  to  the 
work,  and  the  first  thing  that  the  writer  on  an 
oblique  arch  should  do  is  to  teach  how  this 
appliance  is  to  be  made,  and  how  it  is  to  be  used. 


A TUNNEL  THROUGH  MONT  BLANC. 
The  French  Government  has  for  some  time 
past  been  contemplating  the  construction  of  a 
great  railway  tunnel  whioh  should  bring  Paris 
and  the  northern  parts  of  France,  and,  there- 
fore, Great  Britain,  into  more  direct  communica. 
tion  with  Italy  than  is  afforded  by  the  existing 
tunnel  through  Mont  Cenis.  The  projeots  pro- 
posed include  a tunnel  through  Mont  Blanc, 
and  another  through  the  Simplon  or  the  Great 
St.  Bernard.  The  last  of  the  three  has  found 
very  few  friends,  but  it  appeal’s  likely  that  both 
the  former  projects  will  be  carried  out. 

The  projected  Simplon  Tunnel  is  18,507 
m6tres  in  length,  while  that  through  Mont 
Blanc  is  13,500  metres.  Comparing  these  with 
the  other  Alpine  tunnels  we  find  that  the  Mont 
Ceni3  is  12,220  metres,  and  the  St.  Gothard  14,920 
metres  long.  The  Simplon  would,  therefore,  be 
the  longest  of  all ; but  this  is  compensated  for 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  at  a much  lower  level  than 
the  rest,  the  entrance  at  Brieg  being  only  711 
metres,  and  that  at  Iselle  687  metres  above  the 
sea  level.  The  entrances  to  tho  Mont  Blanc 
Tunnel,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  1,050  metres 
at  Montquart,  and  1,285  metres  at  Entr&ves, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Bardonn6ohe 
entrance  to  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  is  1,291 
metres,  and  that  at  Modane  1,158  metres  above 
sea  level ; while  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel,  the  northern  entrance  at  Goeschenen  is 
1,109  metres,  and  the  southern  at  Airolo  1,145 
metres,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus,  the 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  is  shorter,  but  100  metres 
higher  thau  the  Mont  Blanc,  while  the  Simplon 
would  be  almost  half  as  long  again,  but  would 
be  300  metres  lower. 

Since  the  execution  of  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel, 
the  piercing  of  the  Alps  or  of  any  other  range 
has  become  simply  a question  of  time  and  money. 
M.  Chandon,  in  his  pamphlet,  “ Le  Percementdu 
Mont  Blanc,”  under-estimated  the  difficulties  of 
the  work.  Butin  M.  Berard’s  brochure,  “Mont 
Blanc  et  le  Simplon  consideres  comme  Yoies 
internationales,”  the  estimate  of  the  magni- 
tude and  cost  of  those  undertakings  was  suffi- 
ciently  correct,  and  he  showed  that  France  could 
not  afford  long  to  do  without  these  means  of 
communication. 

Assuming  that  the  work  will  be  done  as  quiokly 
as  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  the  boring  will  take 
4,218  days’  work,  or,  working  at  both  ends,  2,109 
days ; that  is,  nearly  six  years.  The  entire 
tunnel  might,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be  ready 
for  use  in  seven  years. 

With  respect  to  the  cost  of  construction,  it  is 
estimated  that,  calculating  on  the  experience 
and  basis  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel,  the  total 
sum  for  the  execution  of  the  work  would  be 
45 J million  francs.  The  St.  Gothard  cost 
54  million  francs.  In  the  northern  line  of  ap- 
proach the  cost  is  calculated  for  the  first  two- 
thirds  to  be  a quarter  of  a million  ; the  last  third, 
three-eighths  of  a million  per  kilometre.  This 
makes  21  millions.  In  the  southern  line  of 
approach,  the  first  third  would  cost  half  a 
million  ; the  second,  three-eighths  of  a million ; 
and  the  third,  a quarter  of  a million  per  kilo- 
metre, thus  making  40  millions.  The  other 
necessary  outlay  in  laying  down  the  line,  &c.,  is 
estimated  at  9 to  10  millions,  making  the  grand 
total  from  115j  millions  to  125  millions.  Of 
this  sum,  it  is  reckoned  that  France  would  grant 
50  millions,  and  Italy  12£  millions,  so  that  from 
53  to  64  millions  would  have  to  be  raised  either 
by  the  railways  which  would  be  directly  or  most 
benefited,  or  by  other  means.  The  lines  of 
approaoh  are  far  more  easy  than  those  connected 
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with  the  St.  Gothard,  though,  of  course,  less 
easy  than  those  required  for  the  Simplon  Tunnel. 

By  this  line  the  distance  between  Paris  or 
London  and  Brindisi  would  be  shortened  by  38i- 
kilometres ; but  the  greatest  benefit  France  and 
Italy  would  reap  from  it  would  be  the  large 
additional  facilities  the  tunnel  would  offer  for 
commerce  between  the  teeming  populations  of 
those  States. 


THE  ROTHERHITHE  BATHS  AND 
WASHHOUSES. 

These  buildings  were  opened  for  public  use 
on  the  14th  ult.  Since  that  date  we  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  buildings,  and 
muBt  congratulate  this  quarter  of  London  on 
the  possession  of  Buch  a fine  institution.  The 
baths  are  administered  by  a body  of  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Rotherhithe  Vestry. 
The  local  authorities  of  the  distriot  have  con- 
ferred a great  boon  upon  the  locality  by  the 
erection  of  the  buildings,  and  they  have  been 
ably  seconded  in  their  laudable  work  by  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Geo.  Elkington  & Son.  In 
February  last  * we  published  a view,  plans, 
and  sections  of  the  buildings,  together  with 
some  particulars  of  the  structure.  To  these 
we  would  refer  our  readers.  In  the  buildings 
as  executed  we  note  that  exceedingly  good 
light  and  ample  ventilation  are  everywhere 
secured.  There  are  twenty  - six  first  - class 
private  baths  for  men,  provided  with  enamelled 
slate  compartments,  and  each  having  an  electrio 
bell  for  communicating  with  the  attendants. 
The  baths  are  of  the  kind  known  as  “ Finch’s 
Royal  Poroelnin,”  and  are  provided  with 
Busby’s  patent  valves,  which  admit  either 
cold  or  hot  water  singly,  or  cold  and  hot  to- 
gether. The  “supply”  to  the  baths  does  not, 
as  in  some  objectionable  instances,  come  in 
through  the  aperture  for  “ waste.”  There  are 
twenty-four  second-olass  private  baths  for  men, 
similar  in  all  respects  to  the  first-class  baths, 
except  that  the  slate  compartments  are  not 
enamelled,  and  are  unprovided  with  eleotric 
bells.  The  men’s  first-class  swimming-bath  haB 
a very  pleasant  and  cheerful  appearance,  and 
is  provided  with  fifty  dressing-boxes, — much 
roomier  and  better  fitted  up  than  is  the 
case  at  some  other  swimmiDg-baths  in  the 
metropolis.  The  second-class  swimming-bath 
is  the  same  in  all  essential  particulars  as  the 
first-class  swimming-bath,  and  has  forty-seven 
dressing-boxes.  Both  baths  are  lined  with  white 
glazed  bricks  and  tiles,  and  have  slate  paths 
along  the  Bides  and  at  one  end,  a channel  being 
provided  near  the  edge  to  carry  off  dirty  water 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  run  into  the  baths.  A 
strong  galvanised  iron  railing  runs  round  the 
inside  of  each  of  these  baths,  and  there  are 
plunging  - boards  to  each ; also  gratings  to 
catch  and  carry  off  any  surface  impurities  in 
the  water,  which  is  continually  being  renewed, 
though  gradually  so,  by  means  of  water  admitted 
at  the  further  ends  of  the  baths.  On  the  first 
floor  are  the  first  and  seoond  class  private  baths 
for  ladies,  the  former  being  seven,  and  the  latter 
eight,  in  number.  There  is  a towel  laundry  ex- 
clusively for  washing  the  towels  used  by  the 
bathers.  This  is  in  the  basement  of  the  build- 
ing. The  public  laundry  is  a very  commodious 
and  well-fitted-up  apartment.  Eaoh  washer  or 
laundry-woman  has  a separate  oompartment  for 
her  use,  containing  a washing- trough,  boiler  or 
copper  (heated  by  steam),  and  a rinsing-trough, 
with  hot  and  cold  water-supply  ad  lib.  Each 
of  these  compartments  is  numbered,  and  con- 
tains, as  accessories,  a shelf,  pail,  copper-stick, 
scrubbing-board,  and  a wooden  rack  to  stand 
upon.  For  all  these  appliances,  besides  the  use 
of  the  hydro  - extractors,  and  of  the  drying- 
closet  bearing  the  corresponding  number  to  that 
of  her  compartment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  use 
of  the  folding,  ironing,  and  mangling  room  and 
appliances,  the  charge  made  is  only  Id.  per 
hour.  The  floor  of  the  laundry  is  of  Blate,  and 
the  divisions  of  the  washing  compartments  are 
of  galvanised  iron.  The  charges  made  for  the 
use  of  the  baths  are  very  low.  The  institution 
seems  to  be  highly  appreciated,  for  on  Saturday 
last  1,700  persons  availed  themselves  of  its  aids 
to  cleanliness. 

The  engineering  works  were  executed  by 
Messrs.  J.  & F.  May,  the  washing-machines  and 
mangles  being  by  Messrs.  Bradford  & Co.  The 
general  contractor  was  Mr.  William  Shepherd. 

Externally  the  buildings  are  of  white  Suffolk 
bricks,  with  Portland  stone  and  terra-cotta 

* See  pp.  214,  216,  223,  ante. 


introduced  for  some  of  the  principal  members. 
They  have  a very  bright  and  pleasant  appear- 
ance. Altogether,  the  buildings  should  be  seen  by 
all  local  authorities  contemplating  the  erection 
of  public  baths  and  washhouses. 


THE  NEW  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
MARKET. 

VISIT  OP  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  most  recent  of  the  Saturday  afternoon 
visits  of  the  members  of  this  Association  to 
buildings  in  progress  was  paid  on  the  21st  ult. 
to  the  new  London  Central  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Market,  of  which  we  last  year  gave  a view  and 
plan.*  The  members  were  very  kindly  received 
by  Mr.  A.  L.  Gosling,  of  the  City  Architect’s 
office,  deputed  by  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  Archi- 
tect to  the  Corporation,  to  attend  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  who  read  the  following  statement 
respecting  the  building, — part  of  it  being  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  descriptive  particulars 
already  published  by  ns  : — 

The  general  principle  adopted  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  plan  of  the  markets  is  to  make  the 
main  floor  as  nearly  as  possible  the  level  of  the 
Poultry  Market,  so  that  the  entire  range  of 
markets  are  readily  approachable  the  one  from 
the  other.  There  being  a difference  of  level  of 
some  10  ft.  between  the  road  dividing  the  Poultry 
Market  and  the  Fruit  Market  and  Farringdon- 
road,  the  main  entrances  to  the  market  are 
placed, — 1,  that  on  the  east,  opposite  the  western 
entrance  to  the  Poultry  Market ; 2,  that  on  the 
north,  in  Charterhouse-street,  near  the  oorner 
of  the  western  roadway;  and  3,  that  on  the 
south,  in  the  southern  roadway,  in  a correspond- 
ing position  to  that  in  Charterhouse-street. 

The  floor  of  the  market  will  be  level,  a slight 
gradient  being  necessary  only  at  the  several 
entrances. 

The  plan  of  the  market  shows  an  area  of 
nearly  44,000  ft.  devoted  to  wholesale  market 
purposes,  surrounded  by  forty-one  shops,  front- 
ing the  several  streets,  which  can  be  used  for 
retail  or  other  purposes,  and  these  oocupy  an 
additional  area  of  some  16,800  ft. 

The  general  or  market  area  is  approached  by 
the  main  or  vehicular  entrances,  as  before  stated, 
and  by  two  further  entrances  for  foot-passengers 
from  the  Farringdon-road  corners  of  Charter- 
house-street and  the  southern  roadway. 

The  market  consists  of  a series  of  shops  or 
stalls,  thirty-three  in  number,  having  in  front 
pitching  stands  for  goods,  and  wagon  stands, 
the  whole  approached  by  a roadway  having  a 
width  of  18  ft.  always  dear  for  vehicular  traffic. 
In  the  middle  of  the  market  area  is  a further 
arrangement  of  pitching  stands,  with  an  area  of 
about  4,400  ft.,  including  gangways.  In  roofing 
the  market  the  floor  has  been  kept  as  clear  as 
possible,  the  detached  main  roof  supports  or 
columns  being  sixteen  in  number,  and  the  clear 
span  of  the  roof-supports  is  47  ft.  G in.  and  56  ft. 
respectively. 

The  roofs  are  of  laminated  rib  construction, 
with  a range  of  glass  louvres  at  the  sides, 
affording  an  ample  amount  of  light  and  air,  with 
protection  against  sun,  and  with  open-air  venti- 
lation and  protection  against  rain  and  snow — so 
requisite  for  a market  of  this  character.  The 
height  of  these  roofs  will  be  28  ft.  to  the  level 
of  plate,  and  to  ridge  of  louvres  45  ft.,  the 
centre  dome  roof,  with  a clear  span  of  56  ft., 
rising  to  a height  of  over  70  ft. 

At  the  Bouth-western  corner  of  the  site  is  a 
roadway-approaoh  to  the  basement,  20  ft.  in 
width,  and  having  a gradient  of  one  in  twenty; 
adjoining  this  are  the  clerk’s  offices  and  resi- 
dence, a refreshment-house,  and  the  necessary 
lavatory  and  w.c.  accommodation  for  the  use  of 
the  market  talesmen,  &c.  The  basement  is 
arranged  with  a general  area  under  the  market, 
and  two  tiers  of  vaults  under  the  outer  shops 
fronting  Farringdon-road  and  Charterhouse- 
street,  the  form  of  construction  adopted  render- 
ing it  suitable  for  both  market  and  railway 
purposes.  The  construction  is  of  iron,  with 
stanchions  45  ft.  and  20  ft.  apart  respectively, 
with  wrought-iron  girders  of  those  spans  carry- 
ing the  floor  of  the  upper  market.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  building  externally  will  bo  as 
similar  in  character  to  the  other  markets  as  the 
less  expensive  nature  of  the  works  will  allow. 

The  iron  stanchions  in  the  basement  above 
referred  to  as  carrying  the  market  area  floor  and 
superstructure  are  divided  into  four  classes ; 
Class  I.  being  calculated  to  take  a maximum 
load  of  170  tons ; Class  II.,  240  tons  ; Class  III., 
* See  Builder,  vol,  xxxyiii.,  pp,  70,  73. 


285  tons ; Class  IV.,  350  tons ; and  the  main  girders 
resting  upon  these  stanchions  vary  in  weight 
from  15  tons  to  32  tons.  Of  these  main  girders  the 
largest  upon  the  works  is  that  stretching  across 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  and 
under  the  main  southern  entranoe.  The  weight 
of  this  girder  is  32  tons,  and  its  length  62  ft., 
and  it  is  calculated  to  take  a maximum  working 
load  of  390  tons.  The  total  weight  of  ironwork 
employed  in  the  erection  of  the  market  is 
over  2,300  tons,  and  the  total  length  of  girders 
would  be  found  to  be  between  two  and  three 
miles. 

The  lattice-girders  supporting  the  main  roofs 
are  4 ft.  7 in.  in  depth,  and  have  spans  of  56  ft. 
and  47  ft.  6 in.  respectively,  and  the  load  upon 
each  is  from  40  tons  to  50  tons.  The  large  roof 
columns  are  all  of  the  same  section,  and  some- 
what novel  in  construction,  being  formed  of 
seotions  of  rolled  channel  iron,  with  attached 
moulded  bases.  The  greatest  load  upon  these  is 
about  84  tons,  though  their  strength  is  equal  to 
many  times  this  load.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building,  exclusive  of  land,  will  be  about 
150,000/.  to  160,000/. 

This  market,  like  the  contiguous  Central  Meat 
Market  and  Central  Poultry  and  Provision 
Markets,  is  from  the  design,  and  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Horace  Jones,  architect  to  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.,  of  Westminster. 

We  may  add  to  the  foregoing  that  the  con- 
tractors for  the  ironwork  are  Messrs.  Rownson, 
Drew,  & Co.  Mr.  Beresford  is  the  clerk  of  the 
works,  and  Mr.  Morey  is  the  general  foreman. 

This,  the  latest  of  a fine  series  of  markets, 
will  be  exceptionally  well  situated  for  obtaining 
its  supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Surrounded 
as  it  will  be  by  good  broad  roads  on  all  four  of  its 
sides,  vans  from  the  railways  and  steam-packet 
wharfs  bringing  supplies  of  English  and  foreign 
produce  will  have  much  greater  facility  of  acoess 
to  the  new  market  than  they  have  to  the 
existing  Farringdon  Market  (which  latter  will 
be  superseded  by  the  building  above  described), 
and  great  facilities  will  be  afforded  for  bringing 
produce  from  all  parts  of  England,  north  and 
south  of  the  Thames  (and  even  from  the  Con- 
tinent, vid  Dover  and  other  ports)  by  means  of 
the  railway.  The  site  of  the  market  is  partially 
over  the  pieoe  of  railway  which  connects  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  at  Snow- 
hill,  with  the  Metropolitan  Railway  (and  the 
railways  in  connexion  therewith,  such  as  the 
Great  Northern,  Midland,  and  Great  Western) 
at  Farringdon-street.  Just  to  the  north  of 
Snow-hill  Station  four  lines  of  railway  sidings 
converge  to  the  westward,  and  pass  underneath 
the  new  market.  The  work  of  constructing  a 
new  bridge  underneath  Charterhouse-street,  in 
order  to  allow  these  lines  of  Eidings  to  pass 
under  that  thoroughfare  and  to  form  junctions 
with  the  railway  just  to  the  south  of  Farringdon- 
street  Station,  is  in  progress.  By  means  of 
these  sidings,  and  by  platforms  and  lifts,  the 
produce  will  be  easily  transferred  to  the  market 
above. 

Besides  fruit  and  vegetables,  flowers  will  be 
sold  in  the  market ; but  should  the  market 
prove  to  be  the  great  success  that  is  anticipated, 
it  is,  we  believe,  in  contemplation  to  erect  a 
separate  flower-market  on  the  comparatively 
small  triangular-shaped  piece  of  ground  which 
will  remain  unoccupied  to  the  south  of  the  new 
market,  bounded  on  its  three  sides  by  Snow-hill 
King-street,  and  the  southern  roadway. 

We  have  spoken  of  “ Snow-hill,”  but  it  is  not 
the  Snow-hill  of  coaching  days,  although  it  has  a 
“ Saraoen’s  Head”  Hotel.  The  Snow-hill  of  the 
present  is  a broad  modern  street  running  nearly 
parallel  with  the  eastern  half  of  Holborn  Viadnot, 
and  forming  an  easily-graded  communication 
between  the  high  level  of  the  Viaduct  at 
St.  Sepulohre’s  Church  with  the  low  level 
of  the  Farringdon-road.  Just  as  it  is  not  on 
the  same  lino  as  old  Snow-hill,  neither  is  the 
present  “ Saracen’s  Head  ” anything  like  the 
hostelry  where  Nicholas  Nickleby  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Squeers.  The  “ Saracen’s 
Head  ” of  to-day  is  a red  brick  building  with 
some  architectural  pretensions  in  what  has  been 
called  the  “ Free  Classic  ” style,  and  it  stands  at 
the  junction  of  what  remains  of  King-street  with 
the  modern  Snow-hill. 


The  Art-Union  of  London  has  received  an 
award  of  the  first  degree  of  merit,  special,  and 
a bronze  medal,  from  the  Sydney  International 
Exhibition,  for  engravings, 
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ANCIENT  LIMITS. 

ARCHITECT  URAL  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  followed 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Pownall’s  paper  (printed  by 
us  a fortnight  ago, — pp.  649-51,  ante), 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  president) 
said  that  while  he,  in  common  with  the  members 
of  the  Association  generally,  must  feel  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Pownall  for  his  paper,  he  was 
hardly  prepared  to  go  the  whole  way  with  that 
gentleman  in  his  proposed  reformation  of  the 
law  of  the  question, — which,  there  oould  be  no 
doubt,  had  grown  up  in  a very  curious  and  crude 
manner,  and  was  a source  of  frequent  trouble 
and  difficulty  to  architects.  He  was  sorry  to 
think  that  the  45°  theory  was  upset,  because 
it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a very  fair  rule  to 
go  by. 

Professor  Kerr  (being  called  upon  from  the 
chair)  said  he  would  give  his  views  upon  this 
somewhat-difficult  subject.  He  would  endeavour 
to  give  the  members  a practical  idea  of  what  the 
present  state  of  things  was,  and  an  equally 
practical  method  of  how  to  deal  with  it.  He 
would  say  nothing  of  those  parts  of  Mr. 
Pownall’s  paper  which  had  treated  of  the 
origin  of  the  existing  law,  but  would  take  the 
law  as  it  stood.  He  would  say,  however,  that 
the  law  of  ancient  lights  was  peculiar  to  England 
alone.  There  was  no  other  country  in  the  world 
in  which  it  would  be  tolerated,  but  England  was 
the  Paradise  of  Vested  Interests.  The  practical 
operation  of  the  law  frequently  entailed  great 
hardships.  When  an  architect  was  going  to  re- 
erect a building  in  London  or  any  other  large 
town,  he  had  to  look  around  him  very  carefully, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  always  that  the  new 
building  would  occupy  precisely  the  same 
ground  as  the  old  one,  nor  was  it  very  likely 
that  the  position  of  the  new  building  towards 
lights  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
old.  He  had,  in  fact,  to  be  very  careful  to  dis- 
cover what  ancient  lights  existed  in  surrounding 
buildings,  in  order  to  avoid  such  an  assertion 
of  rights  with  regard  to  those  lights  as  to  prac- 
tically prevent  him  from  erecting  his  building. 
The  form  which  litigation  took  in  regard  to 
rights  of  light  was  very  unfortunate.  The  way 
in  which  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  any  window 
which  had  existed  in  its  present  condition  for 
twenty  years  or  more  were  asset  ted  was 
something  like  the  following : — In  the  first 
instance,  the  owner  of  the  threatened  light 
very  likely  took  fright,  thinking  that  his  pro- 
perty was  going  to  be  very  much  damaged.  If 
ho  did  not  take  fright,  he  thought  that  perhaps 
there  was  a little  money  to  bo  made  out  of  the 
affair.  In  either  case,  he  more  often  than  not 
determined, — perhaps  by  the  advice  of  one  of 
those  peripatetic  surveyors  who  looked  out  for 
such  cases, — to  assert  what  he  considered  to  be 
his  rights.  The  more  he  thought  over  it  by  day, 
and  the  more  he  lay  awake  thinking  of  it  at 
night,  the  more  dreadful  did  the  apprehended 
injury  seem  to  be.  The  surveyor  told  him  that 
he  would  be  placed  in  total  darkness.  He  went 
to  his  solicitor,  who  told  him  that  there  were 
two  remedies  at  law  : he  might  either  go  to 
Common  Law  or  to  Chancery.  “ If,”  said  the 
solicitor,  in  effect,  “ you  go  to  Common  Law,  you 
will  wait  until  the  injury  is  consummated,  aud 
then  you  will  claim  damages  in  money.  If  you 
take  my  advice,  however,  you  will  go  to  Chan- 
cery, and  obtain  an  injunction  against  your 
neighbour,  whereby  he  will  be  unable  to  build  at 
all,  and  you  will  thus  get  him  under  your  thumb, 
and  he  will  be  compelled  to  make  terras  with 
you.”  Of  course,  after  Buch  advice,  the  case 
went  to  Chancery.  There  was,  happily,  how- 
ever, one  recently-introduced  safeguard  for  the 
unfortunate  defendant  in  such  cases,  which  was 
not  generally  understood,  and  it  took  something 
like  this  form  : The  plaintiff,  in  applying  for  an 
injunction,  was  told  by  the  Court  that  he  should 
have  it,  but  on  this  condition, — that  if  he  proved 
to  be  in  the  wrong  in  regard  to  the  asserted 
damage  he  would  sustain  by  the  erection  of  the 
new  building,  he  must  indemnify  his  neighbour, 
the  defendant,  for  having  stopped  his  building. 

In  many  cases  the  plaintiff  would  not  go  any 
further,  and  altogether  this  condition  imposed  by 
the  Court  in  granting  the  injunction  exercised 
a wholesome  check  upon  vexatious  applications 
for  injunctions.  If  the  plaintiff  would  not 
give  such  an  indemnity,  the  Court  would 
not  help  him,  but  would  say,  “ We  cannot 
prevent  the  building  going  on ; but  if  the 
building  is  completed  before  the  hearing 
of  the  case,  we  will  take  into  consideration  the 
dea  of  making  the  owner  pull  down  his 


building  if  you  pro„ve  that  you  sustain  damage 
by  its  erection.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  a building 
in  such  circumstances  was  not  pulled  down, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied 
with  pecuniary  compensation,  which,  by  the 
time  it  had  been  awarded  by  the  proper  legal 
process,  often  represented  a loss  instead  of  a 
profit  on  the  transaction, — so  that  justice  was 
often  done  by  accident,  as  it  were.  Supposing, 
however,  the  case  went  on,  the  cost  was  some- 
thing enormous.  As  an  instance,  he  might  men- 
tion that  two  gentlemen  in  the  City,  possessed 
of  considerable  wealth,  engaged  in  a contest  of 
that  kind.  After  the  case  had  been  carried  on 
for  some  considerable  time,  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  Buit  walked  into  the  counting-house  of 
the  other,  and  said,  “ About  that  question  of 
ancient  lights, — I have  come  in  to  talk  it  over 
with  you.”  They  talked  it  over  quietly,  and 
they  oame  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  men  of 
business  and  as  rational  beings,  the  best  thing 
they  could  do  would  be  to  cry  “ quits,”  and  each 
pay  his  own  costs.  Each  of  them  paid  1,5001. 
for  costs,  and  the  building,  of  course,  remained. 
It  was  not  merely  the  prodigious  and  outrageous 
loss  thus  entailed  which  was  the  great  grievance: 
it  was  the  total  uncertainty  of  the  result  of  legal 
proceedings.  That  uncertainty  arose  from  several 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  law  was  con- 
stantly changing.  The  judges  were  so  entirely 
uninformed  upon  the  practical  points  involved  in 
proceedings  of  this  kind,  and  confessedly  bo, 
that  each  successive  judge  who  had  a case  of 
ancient  lights  before  him  looked  at  it  in  his  own 
way,  and  applied  his  own  common-sense  to  it, 
giving  but  little  attention  to  the  common-sense 
of  previous  decisions;  for  counsel  were  easily  able 
to  persuade  him  that  the  preceding  cases  and 
the  one  which  was  then  sub  judice  did  not  pre- 
cisely go  “ on  all-fours.”  There  was  thus  a con- 
tinual formation  of  precedent  from  year  to  year. 
It  was  considered  by  the  lawyers  to  be  a 
“development”  of  the  law,  but  it  was  not 
law  at  all,  but  a series  of  contradictions. 
Lawyers,  as  Mr.  Pownall  had  indicated,  were 
very  fond  of  direct  evidence,  and  they  held 
science  in  absolute  abhorrence.  Mathematics 
they  had  heard  of,  but  no  more  ; and  they  would 
look  at  a diagram  when  it  was  upside  down. 
Bat  they  were  very  fond  of  models.  Now,  a 
model  was  the  most  delusive  thing  in  the  world, 
if  the  man  who  made  it  wanted  it  to  be  so. 
The  judge  would  say,  “Well,  gentlemen,  you 
know  I have  had  the  surveyors  before  me  many 
times,  and  I don’t  think  much  of  them.  One 
says  one  thing  and  another  another  thing ; 
therefore,  give  me  direct  evidence.”  A few 
years  ago  there  was  a theatre  built  in  Holborn, 
parallel  to  a narrow  street  called  Warwick- 
court.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  that  court,  on 
the  same  side  as  that  on  which  the  theatre 
was  erected,  there  was  a well-known  coffee  and 
eating  house,  where  all  the  lawyers’  olerks  used 
to  dine.  The  old  houses  which  formerly  occupied 
the  site  of  the  theatre  had  been  pulled  down, 
and  when  the  theatre  had  arrived  at  a certain 
elevation,  the  gentleman  who  carved  the  beef 
and  ham  in  the  eating-house  laid  his  knife  and 
fork  on  the  table  once  for  all,  and  declined  to 
carve  any  longer,  because  he  was  “ in  total 
darkness.”  The  judge  in  that  case  instructed 
him  (the  Professor)  to  look  into  the  case.  He 
found  that  the  theatre  had  not  reached  the  level 
of  the  old  houses,  although  the  carver  was  pre- 
pared to  swear  that  he  could  no  longer  see  to  do 
his  work,  and  other  servants  corroborated  his 
statements.  It  seemed  to  be  an  easy  matter  for 
an  employer  to  get  his  employes  to  swear  to 
what  their  master  said,  and,  unfortunately, 
surveyors  could  be  found  to  swear  to  what  their 
clients  wished  them  to  swear.  The  facility  with 
which  Borne  surveyors  persuaded  themselves  to 
give  evidence  in  favour  of  their  clients  had 
always  been  a wonder  to  him.  Far  be  it  from 
him  to  cast  the  slightest  slur  upon  such  gentle- 
men, but  he  referred  to  the  curious  facility  with 
which  they  arrived  at  the  views  of  their  clients, 
and  which,  he  had  said,  and  he  repeated  it,  was 
not  creditable  to  the  profession.  These  prac- 
tices were  followed  on  both  sides,  so  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  a layman  coming  to  a 
decision.  Such  professional  witnesses  as  he  had 
referred  to  had  no  scientific  datum  to  go  upon  ; 
but  surely,  as  professional  men,  they  ought  to 
have  everything  laid  down  with  precision,  and  for 
everything  they  said  in  the  witness-box  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  give  a reason.  He  had  heard 
some  gentlemen  give  their  evidence  in  a very 
offhand  way,  and  when  they  were  asked  to  give 
a reason  for  the  statements  they  made,  they 
said, — " Well,  that  is  my  experience.”  Now 


however,  the  judges  would  not  take  that  answer  : 
they  wanted  to  know  upon  what  that  experi- 
ence was  based.  Such  conduct  as  that  which 
he  reprehended  placed  architects  and  surveyors 
in  a most  unfortunate  and  improper  position. 
A proposal  was  made  the  other  day  by  Mr. 
Roger  Smith  for  dealing  with  light  and  air  cases 
by  meaus  of  references  ; but  Mr.  Smith  did  not 
pretend  to  lay  down  any  principle  that  would 
stand  criticism,— he  merely  suggested  some- 
thing for  what  it  was  worth,  just  as  Mr. 
Pownall  had  done.  Lawyers  must  not  criticise 
those  proposals,  because  they  were  honest 
attempts  to  meet  a growing  difficulty.  Mr. 
Smith’s  suggestion  was  that  a precedent  was 
afforded  by  the  manner  of  settling  disputes 
under  the  Building  Act  in  party-wall  oases. 
But  Mr.  Roger  Smith  forgot  that  in  a party-wall 
the  transaction  was  one  of  partnership,  the 
party-wall  being  the  joint  property  of  two 
owners,  and  therefore  the  law  benignly  provided 
the  way  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  But 
such  an  amiable  course  of  proceeding  was  not 
possible  in  dealing  with  ancient  lights ; for  in 
ancient  lights  there  was  no  partnership  as  be- 
tween neighbour  and  neighbour.  Mr.  Smith’s 
proposal  was,  therefore,  he  thought,  quite  inex- 
pedient and  inapplicable.  He  thought,  however, 
that  in  cases  of  damage  to  anoient  lights  caused 
by  the  carrying  out  of  public  improvements,  the 
Legislature  might  fairly  be  asked  to  concede  the 
principle  suggested  by  Mr.  Roger  Smith  of  com- 
pelling the  injured  parties  to  take  money  com- 
pensation for  any  damage  done  in  the  interest 
of  public  improvement.  Proceeding  to  speak 
of  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  damage 
to  ancient  lights,  Professor  Kerr  said  that  the 
question  always  put  was, — “Is  there  material 
damage  ?”  Well,  one  man  swore  there  was  and 
another  swore  there  was  not.  The  Professor 
next  proceeded  to  explain,  by  means  of  a model 
and  diagrams,  his  method  of  mathematically 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  obscuration  to 
ancient  lights  caused  by  now  buildings,  and  by 
which  means  he  was  able  to  arrive  at  what  he 
called  the  minimum  of  necessity.  With  regard 
to  the  angle  of  45°,  the  present  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  who  was  probably  the  best  judge  of  such 
questions  on  the  bench,  decided  that  the  rule  of 
45°  should  be  applied  in  certain  cases.  He  was 
taken  to  task  for  it  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and 
the  next  time  he  had  an  opportunity  he  stated 
his  reason  for  his  former  decision.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  street  in  question  was  only  30  ft. 
wide  and  the  houses  were  only  30  ft.  high. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  cases  in  which  a 
man  would  be  very  much  injured  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  angle  of  45°.  He  knew  of  one 
gentleman  of  experience  who  claimed  not  only 
that  the  angle  of  45’  vertically  should  be  applied, 
but  the  angle  of  45°  laterally.  The  reason  why 
reflected  light  was  not  taken  into  account  was 
that  it  was  only  in  dull  weather,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  day,  that  the  question  of  injury 
to  light  was  raised.  It  was  not  raised  in  the 
noon-day  of  summer,  but  in  the  afternoon  of 
winter.  Practically,  reflected  light  was  not 
worth  very  much.  As  to  what  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  young  architect  who  found  himself  in  a 
difficulty  with  regard  to  ancient  lights,  he  (the 
speaker)  would  say, — Be  most  careful  to  avoid  a 
quarrel.  Go  to  the  neighbour,  hat  in  hand, 
entreat  him  to  listen  to  your  humble  request 
for  the  settlement  of  the  matter  by  common 
8ense,  and,  if  you  can,  induce  him  to  appoint  a 
respectable  surveyor  to  confer  with  you.  That 
would  be  doing  a very  great  deal.  If  men 
would  only  reckon  the  matter  up  before-hand, 
have  it  investigated  before-hand  instead  of  after- 
wards, a great  deal  of  litigation  which  was  very 
unpleasant  would  be  entirely  avoided.  Once 
more,  he  repeated  that  his  advice  to  young 
architects  concerned  in  cases  of  ancient  lights 
was, — Avoid  a quarrel.  Go  to  your  neighbour, 
hat  in  hand,  and  ask  for  justice  as  a favour.  If 
you  stand  upon  your  rights,  and  say  to  the 
neighbour,  in  reply  to  his  complaint  of  pro- 
spective damage,  “Oh,  nonsense!  I know 
better ! I am  not  going  to  do  you  any  harm, 
but  you  are  trying  to  swindle  us  ! ” the  result 
could  not  fail  to  be  most  unfortunate. 

Mr.  William  White  said  that  as  regarded  the 
state  of  the  law  on  the  subject,  he  thought  that 
some  of  the  evils  so  clearly  set  forth  in  Mr. 
Pownall’8  paper  most  imperatively  called  for 
some  kind  of  redress.  He  did  not  wonder  at 
the  doubts  and  difficulties  by  which  judges  were 
beset  in  dealing  with  these  questions,  for  in 
spite  of  the  ingenious  system  which  Professor 
Kerr  had  devised  for  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  obscuration,  other  eminent  surveyors  had 
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differed  from  him.*  Even  in  respect  of  the 
coffee-house  carver,  there  might  be  good  reason 
for  his  oomplaint  made  as  to  real  obsouration 
of  light,  even  though  the  walls  had  not  yet 
reached  their  original  height.  He  would  refer 
to  this  as  being  an  illustration  of  what  he 
wished  to  Bay  as  to  the  value  of  reflected  light. 
It  appeared  that  the  street  was  a narrow  one, 
and  if  a scaffold  were  used,  say  5 ft.  or  6 ft. 
wide,  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  it  might 
reach  a third  or  fourth  part  across  the  street, 
obsouriug  not  only  much  of  the  direct  light  from 
the  window,  and  casting  the  whole  of  the  wall 
into  shadow,  but  taking  away  the  reflecting 
Burfaco  of  the  ground,  and  contributing  only  a 
succession  of  dark  shadows  from  the  under 
Burface  of  the  scaffolding,  and  each  additional 
stage  would  make  a serious  difference.  The 
room  itself,  apparently,  was  lighted  almost  wholly 
by  reflection ; no  direct  light  from  the  sky  could 
reach  it,  exoept  a little  perhaps  upon  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  window,  and  any  obscuration  of 
the  reflecting  surface  would  be  a real  and 
tangible  loss.  He  would  further  say  that,  with 
reference  to  the  obscuration  caused  by  the 
greater  nearness  of  the  obstruction,  the  same 
observation  would  apply.  He  knew  that  the 
colour  of  the  reflecting  surface  could  not  be 
taken  into  aocount.  There  was  no  need  for 
its  beiug  so.  What  he  wished  to  insist  on 
was,  that  whioh  the  Professor  denied,  that 
reflecting  power  from  an  extended  surface  or 
area  was  of  more  tangible  and  substantial  value 
than  any  possible  treatment  of  the  colour-sur- 
face, which,  on  a large  sc  He,  would  be  impos- 
sible, and  on  a small  scale  of  only  small  value. 
To  take  the  case  of  a courtyard  of  only  moderate 
width.  It  was  popularly  supposed  that  it  made 
practically  little  or  no  difference  if  an  obstruc- 
tive wall  were  brought  nearer  to  the  window,  if 
the  height  of  obstruction  were  but  kept  within 
the  same  angle  of  interception  with  the  top  of 
the  original  obstruction.  This  wa3  a great  mis- 
take. Take  the  instance  of  two  houses  40  ft. 
apart,  aud  50  ft.  high.  The  ground-floor  room 
would  be  lighted  almost  entirely  by  reflected 
light  alone.  No  direct  light  from  the  sky  could 
reach  it,  excepting  just  a small  patch  beneath 
the  window.  The  only  really  light  part  of  the 
room  would  be  found  just  inside  the  window  on 
the  ceiling,  whioh  derived  its  light  from  the 
grouud  outside  solely  by  reflection  and  upon 
which  shadows  of  the  ourtain-rods  and  rings  were 
oast.  The  ground  was  well  lighted  from  the 
sky  above,  and  by  reflection  from  the  two  oppo. 
Bite  walls.  The  room,  perhaps,  was  at  best 
but  indifferently  lighted,  but  sufficiently  for 
ordinary  use.  Now,  interpose  a wall  15  ft.  from 
the  window  and  19  ft.  high,  which  would  only 
just  obstruct  the  highest  part  of  the  house  oppo- 
site within  the  same  angle  of  obstruction,  and 
what  was  the  result?  Supposing  the  room  to 
be  lighted,  as  it  must  have  been,  chiefly  by  re- 
flepted  light  alone,  he  should  estimate  that 
bringing  this  wall  two-thirds  nearer  would  take 
off  two-thirds  of  that  half  of  the  light  previously 
snjoyed.  J 

T‘  Wafcson>  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
bo  Mr.  Pownall  for  his  paper,  said  the  subject 
cf  which  it  treated  was  one  in  which  they  as 
practical  architects  must  all  take  great  interest. 
He  was  pleased  that  Mr.  Pownall,  in  laying  the 
question  before  the  Association,  had  taken  such 
a very  practical  view  of  it.  Nothing  could  be 
more  disturbing  to  an  architect  than  to  find  him- 
3elf  interrupted  in  his  work  by  the  law  as  to 
ancient  lights.  Very  frequently  he  found  him- 
self on  the  horns  of  a dilemma.  He  must  either 
involve  his  client  in  a law-suit,  or  surrender  all  the 
upper  features  of  his  building.  He  (the  speaker) 
bad  found  in  practice  that  when  people  found 
;hat  their  lights  were  about  to  be  injured  by 
auilding  operations,  they  suddenly  set  an  extra- 
Jrdinary  value  upon  those  lights,  although,  when 
;he  history  of  those  lights  came  to  be  looked 
nto,  it  would  often  be  found  that  the  owners 
lad  hitherto  set  very  little  value  on  them. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  seconded  the  motion. 
Ee  said  the  subject  was  a large  and  very  im- 
uortant  one.  When  questions  of  light  and  air 
vent  into  court,  a very  great  deal  depended 
lpou  the  way  in  which  counsel  took  up  the 
joints  of  the  oase  and  placed  them  before  the 
udge.  The  more  practioe  one  had  in  connexion 
vith  ancient  lights,  the  more  unsatisfactory  did 
:he  state  of  the  law  prove  to  be.  As  to  the  de- 


* Mr.  Wyndham  Tarn  had  been  called  in,  in  order  to 
comlmt  Professor  Kerr's  calculation,  aud  to  demolish  it  by 
1 counter-theory  of  Mr.  Homersham  Cox's,  who  had  tho 
temerity  to  come  forward  to  demolish  Professor  Kerr's.— 


mands  of  clients,  it  was  his  experience  that 
architects  and  surveyors  often  had  very  great 
difficulty  indeed  to  persuade  them  that  they 
would  not  be  materially  injured  by  their  neigh- 
bours’ building  operations. 

The  motion  having  been  carried,  Mr.  Pownall 
briefly  replied,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  th9  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  Friday,  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  Ernest 
C.  Lee,  President,  in  the  chair,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  members,  viz., — Messrs. 
A.  Hemingway,  Geo.  Havill,  F.  P.  Oakley,  T.  B. 
Wilson,  F.  A.  Capper,  J.  H.  Buckeridge,  W.  R. 
A.  G.  Tnoker,  J.  C.  Hudson,  W.  D.  Caroe, 
M.  Justin,  R.  M.  Hamilton,  G.  C.  Hoi'sley,  aud 
W.  T.  Burr. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Eales,  a vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City 
Arohitect,  for  permitting  the  members  to  visit 
the  new  Fruit  aud  Vegetable  Market*  on 
Saturday,  the  2lstult.,  and  it  was  announced 
that  tho  next  visit  would  tak9  place  on  the  11th 
instead  of  the  4th  inst.,  probably  to  Greenwich 
Hospital. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Page  read  the  list  of  officers  nomi- 
nated to  serve  for  Session  18S1-82,  Mr.  Aston 
Webb  being  nominated  President,  and  Messrs. 
G.  R.  Redgrave  and  L.  C.  Riddett,  Vice- 
Presidents.  Mr.  Pago  also  announced  that  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Association  would  take  place 
on  the  16th  inst.  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant. 

The  Chairman  expressed  a desire  that  all 
members  of  the  Association  who  had  promised 
subscriptions  to  the  Association  Travelling 
Studentship  Fund  would  send  them  in  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  it  was  intended  to  send  out  a 
student  this  year. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  M.A.,  of  Oxford,  then  read 
a valuable  paper  on  “The  Use  of  Marble  and 
Similar  Materials  in  English  Architecture.’’ 
This  we  hope  to  print  next  week,  together  with 
some  annotations  by  the  author  suggested 
during  the  discussion  as  likely  to  make  the 
paper  more  useful.  We  defer  our  notes  of  the 
discussion  (which  was  very  brief,  the  only 
speakers  being  the  Cbairmau,  Mr.  Stannus,  and 
Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson)  until  we  print  the  paper. 


RAINFALL.+ 

The  rainfall  of  a country,  its  quantity  and 
variableness,  is  of  especial  interest  to  the 
engineer,  and  not  only  to  him,  but  also  to  its 
inhabitants  in  general.  What  so  fertile  a source 
of  conversation  is  there  in  England  ? There 
are  men  who  are  fluent  upon  the  subject  of  the 
weather  when  all  other  themes  fail  them,  and 
there  are  those  to  whom  top-coats  and  um- 
brellas are  the  very  spinal  cord  of  their 
several  existences. 

The  reason  why  we  are  so  much  given  to  the 
discussion  of  meteorological  questions  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  very  remarkable  position 
occupied  by  the  British  islands  upon  the  face  of 
the  globe,  and  the  frequent  and  rapid  changes 
of  climate  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  con- 
sequence, and  which  latter  are  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  our  atmosphere  of  almost  inces- 
sant fog.  It  will  be  hardly  contested  that  we 
are  a nation  of  fog-ridden  people,  and  indeed, 
on  approaching  England  from  southern  lati- 
tudes, the  illusion  of  our  being  otherwise  is 
somewhat  rudely  dispelled,  for  no  sooner  does 
the  ship’s  keel  cut  the  chops  of  the  Channel, — it 
may  be  even  when  in  advance  of  that  position, — 
than  we  find  we  really  must  say  farewell  to  the 
sunshine,  the  air  of  crystal  clearness,  and  the 
deep  blue  of  the  sea,  and  content  ourselves  with 
the  homely  fog  and  the  muddy  and  lack-lustre 
waters  whioh  encircle  us. 

But  let  us  be  content, — things  might  have 
been  worse,  for  is  not  England  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Labrador,  whose  fiords  and  coasts 
are  icebound  for  six  months  of  every  year  ? 
Whence, then,  comes  the  higher  mean  temperature 
that  we  enjoy  ? It  is  due  to  the  dinrnal  motion 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east  (or,  as 
observed  from  a station  at  the  North  Pole,  a 
motion  contrary  in  direction  to  that  of  the 
hands  of  a clock)  causing  currents  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  that  is  from  east  to  west,  both  in 
the  waters  and  the  atmosphere  that  environ  it. 

* Of  which  we  give  some  pwticulsrs  cm  another  page. 

f A paper  road  befuro  the  Civil  and  Meehauical 
Engineers’  Society  on  the  28th  of  April  by  Mr.  B. 
Haughton,  C.E. 


These  currents  are  primarily  equatorial.  The 
great  Atlantic  current  traverses  the  great 
ocean,  and  impelled  by  the  prevailing  atmo- 
spheric current,  it  strikes  with  its  utmost 
intensity  upon  the  Brazilian  promontory  of 
Cape  San  Roque,  latitude  5°  south.  Here 
it  is  divided,  one  stream  flowing  south  and 
the  other  north.  The  latter,  surging  amid  the 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  archipelago,  plunges 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  no  doubt  owes 
its  symmetrical  circular  outline  to  its  action. 
It  finds  a difficult  exit  from  this  cut  de  sac,  in 
which  it  is  delayed,  and  charged  with  a tropical 
intensity  of  heat ; but  move  it  must,  beiog  un- 
ceasingly propelled  from  behind,  and  so  it  wraps 
round  the  Florida  peninsula,  latitude  25’  north, 
coasts  northwards  the  shore  of  the  United 
States,  paeses  Cape  Hatteras,  latitude  34°, 
washes  into  the  Bay  of  Fuudy,  in  its  now  north- 
east course,  carrying  with  it  a wealth  of  food 
for  the  shell-fish  that  abound  there  ; aud  again 
swinging  past  Caps  Sable  until  it  reaches  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  Here,  somewhat  dis- 
abled, it  deposits  upon  the  famous  banks  a 
portion  of  its  heavy  freight  of  Bilb  acquired 
during  its  passage  of  the  various  great  river 
debouches  of  the  Continent;  it  then  impinges 
upon  Cape  Race,  and  refusing  the  allurements 
of  the  Polar  region,  it  selects  for  the  axis  of 
its  direction  parallel  50°,  or  thereabouts ; still 
glowiDg  with  the  heat  roceived  from  a vertical 
sun,  and  receiving  a new  impetus  from  the  pre- 
vailing west  winds,  it  trends  right  through  the 
North  Atlantic  with  a distinctly  appreciable 
stream,  and  in  a direction  from  west  to  east, 
be  it  observed,  the  very  opposite  to  that  of 
its  primal  course.  Arrived  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ocean,  it  fairly  strikes  the  British 
Islands  full  tilt,  is  again  bifurcated  into  north 
and  south  streams  of  gentler  speeds  and  force ; 
at  the  same  time  warmiDg  onr  skies  and  onr 
plains,  and  giving  to  us  that  generally  salubrious 
climate  which  is  denied  to  the  denizens  of 
Labrador,  while  its  accompanying  stream  of 
warm  wind  meeting  with  the  naturally  chill 
strata  of  our  normal  atmospheres,  produces  the 
inevitable  results,  precipitation,  partial  or  total, 
as  may  be. 

It  is  probable  that  the  axis  of  this  ocean 
stream,  moving  across  the  Atlantic,  and  only 
held  to  its  oourse  between  banks  of  water, 
varies  at  times  in  its  direction,  sometimes 
pointing  upon  Ushant,  then  upon  the  Lizard, 
Cape  Clear,  and  the  Hebrides,  which  is  again  a 
fertile  source  of  variability  of  climate. 

And  now  a word  for  the  winds.  Like  the 
waters  of  the  globe,  the  atmosphere  alsoenvelopes 
it,  and  is  subjeoted  in  many  respects  to  similar 
movements.  It  also  possesses  currents.  These 
we  call  winds,  and  their  primal  directions,  like 
those  of  the  envelope  of  water,  are  from  east  to 
west.  These  first  exhibit  themselves  not  far 
from  the  equator  on  each  side  of  it,  as  the 
north-east  and  south-east  Trades.  Like  the 
watei’- currents,  too,  they  ultimately  assume  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  with  which  they 
started,  and  are  known  in  the  north  temperate 
zone  as  west  and  south-west  winds.  Their  direc- 
tion is  very  apparent  in  the  case  of  ships,  in  the 
fact  that  the  voyage  westward  across  the  North 
Atlantic  is  one  for  sailing-vessels  of  a month  to 
six  weeks;  whereas  the  homeward  voyage  from 
America,  is  one  of  only  a fortnight  to  three 
weeks.  It  is  the  same  way  with  steam-ships. 
The  homeward  voyage  is  invariably  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  voyage  outwards. 

The  manner  in  which  the  easterly  winds  of 
the  equatorial  regions  are  converted  into  the 
westerly  winds  of  the  temperate  zones  is  ex- 
plained in  the  diagrams.  The  rarefaction  of 
the  equatorial  belt  of  air  by  a vertical  sun 
causes  a vast  ebullition  in  the  gaseous  envelope, 
and  an  extensive  radial  or  upward  current.  This 
involves  north  and  south  under-currents  of  air 
towards  the  equator  to  supply  the  void  or 
vacuum  below;  the  highly-heated  and  water- 
bearing air  from  the  equator  then  passes  as  an 
upper  current  towards  the  north  and  south 
temperate  regions,  upon  whioh  it  descends,  and, 
possessing  still  a considerable  portion  of  its  high 
equatorial  velocity,  it  touches  the  earth  at  points 
where  the  earth’s  speed  is  normally  much  lower 
than  at  the  equator,  and  thus  produces  the  effect 
of  a westerly  wind.  Those  westerly  winds,  no 
doubt,  pass  over  Labrador,  as  they  do  over  the 
British  islands  ; but  in  the  long  ice-bound  terri- 
tory named,  having  passed  across  a huge  conti- 
nent, they  have  been  deprived  of  tbeir  heat  and 
moisture  by  radiation  and  precipitation,  while, 
as  they  etrike  our  shores,  they  are  heavily 
freighted  with  both  the  one  aud  the  other,  and 
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thus  we  obtain  a mofster  and  more  genial  atmo- 
sphere. In  short,  as  a great  man  lias  said,  in 
one  of  the  best  of  his  books, — “ The  English  im- 
port their  corn  and  all  their  wine ; even  their 
religion  is  an  exotic.”  He  might  have  added, 
they  import  also  their  calorio,  their  mists, 
and  their  showers. 

As  a oonBequenoe  of  this  westerly  flow  of  both 
wind  and  water  against  our  shores,  it  is  our 
western  Highlands  that  receive  the  heaviest 
downpour  of  rain.  Accordingly,  the  registry  of 
rainfall  in  the  town  of  Clifden,  Connemara, 
Ireland,  indicated  as  much  as  95  in.  in  the  year 
1875.  Ireland  receives  the  first  Bhook  of  this 
double  tide  directed  against  these  islands,  and 
its  climate  is  proportionately  damp  in  oonse- 
quenoe. 

Seathwaite,  in  Cumberland,  shows  120  in.  in 
the  same  year.  In  1872,  the  Stye,  at  1,000  ft. 
of  elevation  = 241  in.  (or  over  20  ft.  depth  of 
water).  Little  Langdale,  at  385  ft.  = 133  in.; 
Grasmere,  at  1,175  ft.  = 132  in.;  Seathwaite,  at 
422  ft.  = 176  in. 

Wales  shows,  in  1872,  at  Aberdare,  at  634  ft. 
of  elevation  = 126  in.;  Llanwddyn,  head  of  River 
Yyrnwy,  at  1,740  ft.  = 114  in.;  Machynlleth 
78  in. ; Beddgelert,  at  264  ft.  = 150  in. 

In  Scotland,  the  same  year,  Firkin,  Looh 
Lomond,  shows,  at  100  ft.  of  elevation  = 128  in. ; 
Looh  Fine=ll7  in. ; Dalmally,  Argyle,  at  700  ft. 
= 143  in. ; Looh  Katrine,  at  830  ft.  = 107  in. 

From  this,  and  from  the  rainfall  map  kindly 
lent  to  me  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  it  is 
demonstrated  that  it  is  at  our  western  seaboard, 
and  amid  our  high  mountain-ranges  and  adja- 
cent to  them,  that  are  to  be  met  the  heaviest  rain- 
falls ; which  places,  therefore,  become  the  great 
fountains  whence  the  largest  supplies  and  purest 
qualities  of  water  are  to  be  obtained  for  the  use 
of  our  great  centres  of  population.  These  places 
further  possess  the  merit,  as  collecting-grounds, 
of  having  steep  watersheds  and  few  inhabitants, 
the  results  of  whioh  are  a minimum  of  1o=b  by 
evaporation  and  absorption,  and  a maximum  of 
purity  in  the  water. 

I have  now  the  satisfaction  of  placing  before 
the  meeting  the  results  of  twelve  years’  regis- 
tration of  rainfall  made  in  London  from  1867 
to  1878,  by  myself,  involving  about  4,500  obser- 
vations, and  the  abstracts  of  which  are  exhibited 
in  tables  A,  B,  C.  They  have  been  regularly 
and  carefully  recorded  at  nine  o’clock  a.m.  of 
each  day,  the  rainfall  entered  under  each  date 
being  that  which  has  fallen  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  previously.  This  is  the  method  now 
universally  adopted  by  the  2,000  volunteer 
observers  in  the  British  Islands,  who  work  with 
and  acknowledge  the  volunteer  captaincy  of 
Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  of  62,  Camden- square, 
London. 


and  inefficient  action  of  several  gravitation  water 
supply  sohemes  during  this  year,  as  stated  in  the 
minutes  of  evidenoe  of  the  sixth  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Water  Supply,  1868-69, 
viz.,  those  of  Liverpool,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Bristol,  Manchester,  Rochdale,  Bury,  Preston, 
Kendal,  Bradford,  Halifax,  Sheffield,  and  eight 
other  towns  of  lesser  importance ; in  all  nineteen 
towns. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  rainfall  of  this 
year  was  full, — that  is,  it  was  above  the  average 
in  London,  and  yet  it  turned  out  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  calamitous  years  for  water 
supply  ever  known  in  England,  and  that  the 
lesson  for  the  engineer  is  to  be  read,  not  from  an 
average  of  three  years,  as  is  the  practice  with 
some  engineers,  nor  from  the  rainfall  of  the 
driest  year,  which  is  taken  as  the  guide  by 
others,  for  if  either  of  these  tests  had  been 
adopted,  this  most  fatal  year  would  have  been 
passed  by  as  having  afforded  a full  average 
supply ; but  that  the  true  index  of  the  value  of 
a year  for  its  water  supply  is  that  of  its 
second  quarter,  or  of  the  months  April,  May, 
and  June,  in  this  luckless  year  giving  only 
2 67  in.  As  for  the  first  quarter,  it  gave  nearly 
7'00  in.,  the  third  gave  7 00  in.,  while  the  pre- 
vious year,  1867,  gave  a full  supply  throughout, 
whereas,  in  1868,  in  Roohdale,  Bury,  Preston, 
Kendal,  Newoastle-on-Tyne,  the  reservoirs  were 
absolutely  exhausted,  and  at  Bradford,  60,000 
of  the  inhabitants  were  limited  to  one  day’s 
supply  per  week  for  sixteen  weeks;  in  Man- 
chester, the  supply  was  reduced  to  eight  hours 
per  diem  for  seven  days  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  at  Sheffield  there  were  several 
reductions  of  supply,  the  last  being  to  four 
hours  per  diem.  In  Manchester  the  supply  was 
limited  to  the  city  to  twelve  hours  per  diem.  On 
the  3rd  of  August  street-watering  was  Btopped, 
trade  supplies  were  diminished  one-half,  and 
mill-owuers  on  the  line  of  the  river  had  their 
supplies  reduced  one-half,  and  received  money 
compensation  for  the  deficit.  The  probability  is 
this,  that  the  extreme  drought  of  the  second 
quarter,  measured  by  2-67  in.  of  rainfall,  so  per- 
fectly desiccated  the  surface  of  the  earth  that 
the  nearly  full  average  fall  for  the  third  quarter 
of  6-72  in.  was  almost  if  not  altogether  ab- 
sorbed. 

If  I am  right,  then  it  follows  that  in  the  water 
gravitation  works  of  the  future,  if  the  wants  of 
the  public  generally,  of  the  traders,  and  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  and  if  the  existing  privi- 
leges of  mill-owners,  are  each  and  all  to  be 
satisfied,  the  measure  of  the  minimum  available 
supply  will  be  that  of  the  second  quarter  of  the 


Table  C gives  the  annual  average  monthly 
rainfalls  in  London,  taken  from  three  different 
centres  of  observation.  The  first  is  that  of  the 
Meteorological  Office,  and  is  a compilation  ex- 
tending over  a period  of  sixty  years,  and  which 
I owe  to  the  kindness  of  R.  H.  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
For  the  second,  extending  to  thirty-eight  years, 

I am  indebted  to  the  Astronomer  Royal;  and 
the  third  column  shows  the  results  of  my  own 
observations  for  twelve  years.  This  will  be 
found  to  be,  I venture  to  say,  both  a useful  and 
a curious  combination.  From  it,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  all  the  three  series  agree  in  giving 
the  same  degrees  of  the  scale  to  four  of  the 
months,  viz.,  those  of  October,  April,  Maroh, 
February,  while  the  average  quantities  of 
rain  registered  show  a close  approximation,  3 
which  fact  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the 
watchful  oare  with  which  the  registries  have 
been  kept,  not  to  speak  of  the  rigid  exactitude 
with  which  Nature  enforces  her  law  of  annual 
rainfall  in  these  particular  months,  as  well  as 
the  generally  phlegmatic  and  regular  character 
which  they  exhibit  in  performing  their  annual 
round  of  work  with  so  much  of  trustworthiness 
and  precision. 


Table  C. — Rainfall  in  London.  Averages  in 
the  order  of  wetness  of  the  months,  according 9 
to  three  different  sets  of  observations, — 60,  38, 
and  12  years. 


Table  A. — Rainfall  in  London.  Twelve  years' 
averages. 


Tear. 

Inches 

Rainfall 

perannum. 

First 

quarter. 

Second 

quarter. 

Third 

quarter. 

Fourth 

quarter. 

1867 

2617 

625 

6 29 

925 

4-38 

1868 

2615 

6-88 

267 

6-72 

9 88 

1869 

26-43 

6 59 

6-33 

6-48 

7 03 

1870 

20-12 

5-94 

211 

4-33 

774 

1871 

24-54 

4-1G 

7-08 

9'28 

402 

1872 

31-53 

6-38 

7-17 

5-74 

12-24 

1873 

23-05 

603 

4-28 

7-53 

5-21 

1874 

23-96 

2-92 

5-66 

7'83 

7"55 

1875 

26-48 

4-49 

5-72 

816 

8-11 

1876 

23-64 

5-28 

3-S8 

4-58 

9-90 

1877 

2811 

8-57 

5-65 

691 

6-98 

1878 

24-83 

319 

9 48 

7-30 

4-86 

30501 

66  68 

66-32 

84'11 

8790 

Averages 

25-41 

5"56 

5-53 

7-00 

7-32 

Table  A Bhows  an  average  rainfall  for  the 
twelve  years,  1867-1878,  of  25-41  inches  annually, 
and  average  falls  of  5'56,  5"53,  7"00,  7'32  in. 
for  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters 
of  the  year  respectively.  A remarkable  feature 
of  the  table  is  the  almost  exactly  equal  falls 
during  the  first  and  second  quarters,  the  same 
being  true  of  the  third  and  fourth  quarters. 

If  ultimately  proved  to  be  general,  it  points 
to  the  existence  of  certain  laws  controlling  pre- 
cipitation hitherto  unnoticed.  I shall  allude  to 
that  point  again  further  on  in  this  paper.  A 
second  feature  of  this  table  is  the  rainfall  of  the 
second  quarter  of  the  year  1868,  viz.,  2 67  in., 
with  a total  rainfall  for  the  year  of  26T5  in 
This  feature  is  noteworthy  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  facts  with  regard  to  the  exhaustion 


year. 


According  to  these  tables,  1870  should  also 
have  been  a trying  year  for  the  reservoirs,  as 
the  index  quarter  of  that  year  shows  only 
2*11  in.  of  rainfall. 

Referring  now  to  Table  B,  I have  here 
divided  the  year’s  rain  into  season-falls,  of  three 
months  each,  instead  of  quarter-falls,  as  in 
Table  A.  The  spring  season  takes  the 
months  March,  April,  May ; the  summer  season 
June,  July,  August;  the  autumn  season,  Sep- 
tember, October,  November  ; the  winter  season, 
December,  January,  and  February.  The  only 
striking  result  of  this  mode  of  grouping  the 
months  is  this,  that  the  summer  and  winter 
rainfalls  are  nearly  identical,  viz., — 6"50  in. 
and  6'43  in.  respectively, — an  indication  that 
will,  perhaps,  take  some  people  by  surprise. 


Table  B. — Rainfall  in  London.  Twelve  years' 
averages,  shown  in  seasons. 


*•- 
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October  is  the  best  month  of  all  for  the 
hydraulic  engineer,  for  not  only  are  his  pay- 
ments punctually  made,  but  he  is  the  veritable 
millionnaire  of  the  months,  the  most  abounding 
dispenser  of  the  crystalline  liquid.  Of  the 
remaining  eight  months,  May,  June,  and  July, 
are  sufficiently  regular  in  their  several  rainfalls 
delivered  ; while,  as  for  the  five  remaining,  viz., 
January,  August,  September,  November,  and 
December,  they  are  eccentric  to  a degree  in 
their  supplies  ; and,  as  for  January  and 
December,  they  are  the  very  harlequins  of  the 
company. 

Table  D. — Rainfall  in  London.  Sixty  years’ 
averages,  shown  in  decennial  periods.  Token 
from  the  Meteorological  Office  Rainfall  Re- 
gistry : — 


Tear. 

Inches 

Rainfall 

per 

Annum. 

March, 

April, 

May. 

June, 

July, 

Aug. 

Sep., 

Oct., 

Rov. 

Deo., 

Jan., 

Feb. 

Spring. 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter. 

1867 

26-17 

6-37 

8-60 

5-44 

5-76 

1868 

26  15 

3-90 

4-13 

7-30 

10-82 

1869 

26-43 

6-77 

3-69 

8-12 

7-85 

1870 

2012 

3-58 

3-66 

6-41 

6-47 

1871 

24-54 

5-66 

7-85 

6-77 

4-26 

1872 

31-53 

6-16 

7-21 

9 69 

8-47 

1873 

23-05 

3-58 

6-95 

7-65 

4-87 

1874 

23-96 

2-61 

8-36 

9-30 

369 

1875 

26-48 

3.72 

8-37 

9'32 

5-07 

1876 

23-64 

5-06 

3-82 

6T5 

8-61 

1877 

2811 

6-82 

6-90 

6-53 

7-86 

187S 

24-83 

8-72 

851 

4-15 

3-45 

305-01 

62-95 

78-05 

86  83 

77-18 

Averages 

25-41 

5-25 

6-50 

7-23 

6-43 

i n. 


Sept.  1 £ So 
July  i 2-33 
Nov.  2'28 
Aug.  I 2'27 
May  | 2-07 

Dec. 


April 

Mar. 

Feb. 


Oct. 

Aug. 

July 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

May 

June 

Dec. 

April 


Mai 


Feb. 


1 Oct. 

2 Jan. 
Dec. 
July 
Sept. 
Aug. 


Not 


June 
April  | 
Mar. 
Feb.  , 


Decennial  Indies  Rainfall 

periods.  per  annum. 

1813—1822  25-49 

1823—1832  25-12 

1833—1842  23-89 

1843—1852  24-32 

1853—1862  23-78 

1863—1872  24-73 


Common  average...  24-55 

Rainfall  in  ten  country  stations.  Fifty  year s' 
averages.  Taken  from  the  British  Association 
Report,  1865.  Q.  J.  Symons,  Esq.,  F.R  S. ;j 

Decennial  Inches  Rainfall 

periods.  per  annum. 

1815—1824  29-00 

1825—1834  28-51 

1835—1844  2828 

1845—1854  28-61 

1855—1864  26-60 


28-20 


Common  average.. 

Table  D Bhows  the  rainfall  by  decennial 
periods.  The  upper  half  of  the  table  shows  the 
London  rainfall  for  sixty  years ; the  lower  half 
that  of  twelve  country  stations  for  fifty  yearsj 
Mr.  Symons  infers  from  the  latter  table,  which 
I have  copied  from  one  of  his  pamphlets,  that 
the  quantity  of  the  rainfall  of  England  is 
diminishing,  and  this,  he  says,  is  most  per- 
ceptible in  those  districts  where  subsoil  drainage 
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has  been  most  extensively  carried  out.  To  judge 
from  the  indications  of  the  upper  half,  however, 
lit  is  not  so  in  London.  But  as  the  lower,  or 
[ Symons  half,  of  the  diagram  is  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  country  rainfall,  we  must  take 
its  indications  as  showing  that  there  is  going  on 
an  actual  reduction  of  rainfall  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. Mr.  Symons  says  that  this  diminution  of 
rainfall  is  more  notioeable  on  a line  of  country 
extending  from  Cornwall  to  the  Wash,  and  he 
M adds,  “I  might  further  point  out  that  the 
deficiency  seems  in  some  degree  connected  with 
the  large  drainage  operations  in  the  Midland  and 
Eastern  counties  of  England.”  We  will  all,  I 
think,  agree  in  concluding  that  such  opera- 
tions as  those  named  ought  to  occasion  a 
marked  redaction  of  the  rainfall.  The  very 
extended  adoption  of  the  practice  of  subsoil 

I drainage  must  eventually  declare  itself  in  the 
registrations  of  our  rainfall  observatories,  and 
out  of  it  arises  another  question  of  very  pressing 
importance  for  the  hydraulic  engineer,  viz.,  that 
of  the  largely-increased  quantities  of  water 
being  thrown  into  the  main  drains  and  principal 
water  arteries  of  these  islands.  The  same  com- 
plaint is  made  on  all  sides,  that  the  sectional 
areas  of  these  arteries  are  insufficient  to  per- 
form the  increased  work  expected  of  them, 
owing  to  the  daily  inorease  of  subsoil  drainage. 
This  is  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day, 
as  the  comforts  of  social  existence  are  largely 
disturbed  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  affairs  ; 
the  heavy  flood  discharges,  recognising  no  law 
but  that  of  necessity,  greatly  inconvenience,  and 
occasionally  submerge  portions  of  our  towns, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  crops  on  the  farms 
adjoining  such  arteries  are  frequently  washed 
away,  and  farming  operations  are  hampered 
and  impeded,  and  generally  deranged  thereby. 
Thus  both  town  and  country  alike  suffer,  and 
it  cannot  be  too  urgently  impressed  upon 
our  Parliament  that  the  case  demands  their 
earliest  and  best  attention.  It  will  be  a sub- 
ject very  difficult  to  approach,  and  the  adjust- 
ment  of  which  will  be  costly,  as  these  arterial 
outfalls  are  absolutely  bunged  up  with  mill 
weirs,  privileged  obstructions,  and  various  other 
classes  of  barriers  to  the  free,  downward  flow 
of  the  water  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  the  right 
to  remove  which  must  be  bought.  In  some 
cases  it  can  no  doubt  be  so  arranged  that  the 
double  object  of  a free  flow  for  the  floods,  and 
the  preserving  of  their  gravitative  force  for 
milling  purposes,  may  be  effected ; and  wherever 
this  is  possible,  it  is  only  right  and  consistent 
with  the  welfare  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
country  that  this  double  object  should  receive 
attention. 

If,  in  the  farther  lapse  of  time,  it  becomes 
certain  that  the  rainfall  is  measurably  lessoned, 
this  will  cause  still  greater  attention  than  here- 
tofore to  be  given  to  those  perennial  sources  of 
pure  rain  water  to  be  found  on  the  mountains 
of  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Perthshire,  and 
Wales ; and, looking  to  the  fact  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  population  of  London,  and  the  positively 
filthy  and  impure  water-supply  upon  which  its 
4,000,000  of  inhabitants  are  at  present  obliged 
to  depend,  and  with  which  they  cannot  be  said 
to  be  contented,  it  is  tolerably  safe  to  assert 
that,  before  long,  some  one  district  of  these  great 
western  water-collecting  grounds  will  be  called 
on  to  pour  its  tribute  of  the  invigorating  limpid 
liquid  into  the  daily  widening  gorge  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  next  table  to  which  I shall  ask  your  atten- 
tion is  that  marked  E.  It  shows  the  average 
rainfall  for  every  day  of  the  year  as  deduced 
from  the  diagram  of  the  Meteorological  Office 
before  alluded  to,  the  observations  extending  to 
a period  of  forty-seven  years, — 1826  to  1872. 
I cannot  say  that  it  posseses  any  particular  value 
for  the  engineer,  excep  i : so  far  as  it  is  of 
interest  to  the  outsider  as  well,  and  therefore  in 
so  far  as  this,  that  if  he  has  any  operation  to 
perform  requiring  an  especially  favourable  day, 
he  will  find  hero  (as  far  aB  it  is  possible  to 
prognosticate  in  our  present  knowledge  of  rain 
meteorology)  the  nearest  approach  to  a clue  that 
it  is  practicable  to  obtain  to  the  selecting  of  a 
favourable  one.  In  this  table  the  rainfall  is 
Bhown  consecutively  for  each  average  day  of  the 
average  year,  and  it  certainly  exhibits  a few 
remarkable  revelations. 

We  find  that  the  driest  day  of  the  year  is 
March  24th,  and  the  wettest  October  22nd,  with 
rainfalls  of  '021  in.  and  '155  in.  respectively. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  vernal  equinox  is 
generally  dry ; for  instance,  March  20th  shows 
a fall  of  -054 ; 21st,  '048  ; 22nd,  ’035  ; 23rd,  057; 
24  h,  *021;  25th,  -042;  26tb,  -027;  27th,  -042. 


Table  E. — -Showing  average  rainfall  for  every 
day  in  the  year  for  forty-seven  years,  1826-1872, 
in  London. 


Date,  Rain. 

Date. 

Rain. 

1 

Date. 

Rain. 

Date.  Rain. 

P 

1 

<0 

P 

a 

p,a 

t- 

P 

1 

21 

•3  ... 

021 

3 

. ‘052 

9 

. -063 

15 

6 ... 

078 

022 

15 

. '052 

8 11 

i 

8 ... 

078 

1 

023 

10 

. -052 

. -063 

5 ... 

079 

3 ... 

027 

1( 

, -053 

10  1 

2 

10  ... 

079 

027 

! 

. -053 

24  1 

2 

7 ... 

080 

30 

027 

17 

2 

. -053 

0" 

1 

2‘ 

7 ... 

080 

In 

028 

l< 

. 053 

4 2 

2! 

9 ... 

089 

1( 

12  ... 

028 

i; 

9 

. '053 

4 

4 

. -064 

10  ... 

08) 

029 

17 

. ‘053 

2 

4 

. '06  4 

2( 

7 ... 

081 

029 

2( 

1 i 

. '053 

6 

. -064 

3' 

9 ... 

081 

1 ... 

029 

27 

12 

. -053 

8 

. '064 

3( 

11  ... 

081 

f 

029 

1 

. '054 

9 

6 ... 

082 

8 

1 ... 

C30 

2.': 

2 

. ‘054 

11 

9 

. -064 

17 

6 ... 

082 

1! 

3 ... 

030 

2(. 

. -054 

13  . 

. -064 

1 

7 ... 

082 

26 

4 ... 

030 

25 

. -054 

1 

. -065 

30 

7 ... 

[)S2 

3( 

4 ... 

030 

26 

. -051 

26 

1 

( 

11  ... 

032 

K 

2 ... 

032 

3( 

8 

. -054 

2 ( 

4 . 

2- 

7 ... 

383 

] 

5 ... 

034 

2.8 

9 

. -06  4 

17 

7 . 

. -065 

21 

8 ... 

083 

035 

4 

11 

. -051 

1 

8 . 

12 

1 ... 

>34 

IE 

10... 

1)35 

12  . 

. ‘054 

I 

9 

. '065 

1 

7 ... 

)31 

15 

036 

12 

. ‘054 

2( 

10  . 

. '065 

8 ... 

381 

4 ... 

036 

E 

1 

. ‘055 

2 

Li  . 

1 

9 ... 

385 

28  12  ... 

036 

17 

1 . 

. -055 

If 

1 

. -066 

£ 

10  ... 

385 

1 

037 

23 

1 . 

. ‘055 

11 

1 . 

16 

9 ... 

386 

13 

2 

037 

11 

2 . 

. ‘055 

2l 

1 . 

. -066 

26 

11  ... 

>87 

i:< 

1 ... 

037 

1(1 

. ‘055 

22 

1 

15 

12  ... 

>87 

19 

4 ... 

037 

7 

, ‘055 

1 

2 

•066 

16 

12  ... 

>87 

12 

8 ... 

037 

11 

. '055 

2 

3' 

1 ... 

>88 

6 

038 

4 

. ‘055 

31 

5 . 

16  7 ... 

>38 

4 

7 ... 

038 

0 

7 . 

. ‘055 

3 

6 

•066 

15 

1 ... 

099 

7 

3 ... 

039 

12 

9 . 

. ‘055 

1-1 

6 

2 

6 ... 

>89 

11 

3 ... 

039 

4 

. "055 

1(1 

9 

6 ... 

>39 

2 

039 

17 

12  . 

. ‘055 

13 

7 . 

12  ... 

>89' 

1 

12  ... 

'39 

26 

12  . 

. ‘055 

2C 

7 . 

28!  5 ... 

090 

21 

040 

7 

. -056 

5 

II 

7 

8 ... 

190 

10 

3 ... 

040 

18 

1 . 

. ‘056 

4 

6 

1 10  ... 

>90 

0 

6 ... 

040 

20 

12  . 

. ‘050 

8 

7 

21 

11  ... 

>90 

28 

8 ... 

HO 

13 

3 . 

. ‘057 

23 

11 

•067 

14 

3 ... 

>91 

•I 

11  ... 

049 

6 . 

•057 

21 

1 . 

•069 

13 

5 ... 

>91 

12  ... 

HO 

lo 

6 . 

•057 

28 

3 

16 

6 ... 

>91 

?5 

12  . . 

)10 

7 

7 . 

•057 

2 

4 

•068 

17 

9 ... 

>91 

‘V 

HI 

::  i 

■057 

17 

6 

.068 

6 

0 ... 

>91 

Oil 

16 

11  . 

•057 

3 

10 

24 

.1  ... 

91 

12  ... 

141 

19 

11  . 

•057 

1 

4 . 

4 

.0  ... 

92 

6 

3 ... 

012 

23 

:i  . 

•057 

25 

8 

•069 

14 

.1  ... 

>92 

3 ... 

112 

31 

11 

•057 

25 

11 

•069 

27 

.1  ... 

92 

3 ... 

142 

25 

2 . 

058 

1 

U .. 

•070 

26 

2 . 

93 

14 

4 ... 

>12 

3 

3 . 

■058 

5 

1 .. 

6 ... 

>93 

21 

4 ... 

>42 

6 

7 . 

•058 

9 

4 

7 

0 ... 

94 

23 

6 ... 

>43 

25 

9 . 

•058 

3 

7 .. 

•071 

28 

-0  ... 

94 

29 

1 ... 

'•41 

11 

•2  . 

•058 

4 

8 ., 

■071 

10 

1 ... 

194 

HI 

19 

.2  . 

•058 

21 

9 

10 

8 ... 

>95 

>41 

9 

1 . 

■059 

22 

9 . 

26 

8 ... 

95 

15 

4 ... 

>44 

1 

3 . 

•059 

11 

10 

•071  I 

5 

6 ... 

96 

17 

4 ... 

HI 

12 

1 . 

•059 

8 

2 

•072 

29 

.1  ... 

96 

12 

: i ... 

HI 

3 

6 . 

■059 

24 

2 

•072 

8 

5 ... 

97 

9 

Hi 

11 

5 . 

■059 

29 

29 

9 ... 

>93 

- 1 

12  . 

>44 

23 

•059 

6 

5 

1 1 

1 ... 

00 

30 

12  ... 

>41 

19 

8 . 

•059 

20 

5 

■072 

6 

9 ... 

00 

10 

5 ... 

>15 

1 1 

.1  . 

•059 

21 

6 

■072 

22 

1 ... 

00 

26 

>15 

17 

1 . 

•059 

12 

7 .. 

•072 

2 

8 ... 

02 

17 

10  ... 

Ho 

1 . 

•060 

31 

1 . 

■073  i 

23 

9 ... 

03 

5 

4 ... 

>47 

6 

1 . 

•060 

25 

4 

•073 

29 

5 ... 

04 

1 1 

6 ... 

>17 

25 

1 . 

•060 

9 

•073  ! 

10 

0 ... 

04 

21 

8 ... 

>47 

19 

2 , 

•060 

12 

5 .. 

•073  | 

23 

0 ... 

04 

1 

12 

>17 

24 

2 . 

•060 

20 

6 . 

•073 

13 

1 ... 

04 

12 

L2  ... 

>17 

28 

2 . 

•coo 

2! 

6 

•073 

11 

7 ... 

05 

29 

12  ... 

H7 

13 

3 . 

•060 

25 

6 . 

•073 

24 

i>  ... 

05 

»N 

1 ... 

>18 

4 

■060 

27 

8 . 

•073 

15 

10  ... 

06 

12 

2 

>18 

10 

5 . 

•060 

2 

11  . 

•073  1 

24 

10  ... 

07 

21 

3 ... 

IIS 

21 

7 . 

. -060 

19 

6 

•074 

23 

08 

3 ... 

>18 

18 

8 . 

. -060 

7 . 

•074 

18 

9 ... 

.08 

4 ... 

>48 

29 

8 . 

•060 

15 

8 . 

•074 

18 

7 ... 

.09 

US 

9 

3 . 

. -061 

1 1 

9 . 

■074 

3 

8 ... 

09 

9 

8 ... 

>48 

7 

6 . 

. -061 

12 

10  . 

•074  j 

8 

9 ... 

11 

1 

I ... 

019 

18 

6 . 

. -061 

31 

10  . 

•074  > 

9 

9 ... 

11 

4 

3 ... 

>49 

6 . 

. '(XU 

11 

8 . 

•075  , 

13 

8 ... 

.12 

3 ... 

>49 

20 

9 . 

. '061 

10 

8 . 

•075  j 

27 

10  ... 

13 

4 

4 ... 

019 

3 

11  . 

. -061 

S 

12  . 

28 

9 ... 

.16 

19 

5 ... 

>49 

1 1 

2 . 

•062 

19 

7 . 

•076 

7 ... 

.18 

16 

6 ... 

049 

20 

. '062 

e 

8 . 

■076 

27 

9 ... 

.13 

10  ... 

019 

4 . 

. -062 

5 

10  . 

"076 

30 

10  ... 

.19 

S 

2 

>50 

19 

5 . 

. '062 

23 

4 

•077 

28 

11  ... 

.21 

6 

3 ... 

>50 

27 

6 . 

. -062 

31 

8 . 

•077 

17 

8 ... 

127 

3 ... 

>50 

28 

6 . 

. -062 

in 

9 . 

•077 

23 

8 ... 

.28 

050 

20 

8 . 

•C62 

11 

9 . 

•077 

26 

9 ... 

.23 

28 

050 

7 

11  . 

•062 

18 

10  . 

•077 

26, +7  ... 

32 

5 ... 

>50 

17 

3 . 

. '063 

6 

13  . 

•077 

14 

8 ... 

.32 

>51 

9 

7 . 

. -063 

18 

12 

•077 

18  10  ... 

.32 

15 

1 ... 

052 

2 

9 . 

. -063 

27 

b . 

•078  1 

25  10f... 

132 

5 

2 ... 

052 

4 

9 . 

. -063 

13 

6 . 

■078 

22 

10  ... 

L55 

10 

2 ... 

052 

* Driest  day  of  the  year, 
t Wettest  day  of  the  year. 


The  period  of  the  autumnal  equinox  shows  for 
September  20th,  *061 ; 21st, ‘071  ; 22nd, ‘071 ; 
23rd, ‘103  ; 24tb, -105 ; 25th, ‘058  ; 26th, ‘128; 
27th,  ‘118  in. ; and  points  to  a heavy  rainfall,  yet 
not  as  exceptionally  so,  as  that  of  the  vernal  i° 
dry.  New  Year’ 8-day  shows  '049;  May-day,  ‘03 1; 
Lady-day,  ‘064;  Christmas-day,  ‘040.  The 
average  day’s  rainfall  for  ten  days  at  the  vernal 
equinox  is  ‘040 ; perihelion,  ‘053 ; autumnal 
equinox,  ‘070 ; aphelion,  ‘070  in. ; the  mean  of  the 
two  extreme  sums  of  the  registry  being  0-67  in. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  table,  accurate  though 
it  evidently  is,  as  showing  the  average  rainfall 
for  each  day  of  the  average  rain  year  for  forty- 
seven  years,  is  but  of  slight  use  in  foretelling 
the  rainfall  for  any  particular  day  in  the  future. 
In  this  way  of  examining  it,  however,  I cannot 
concur.  If  we  recognise  the  extreme  data  of 
the  table,  those  of  the  driest  and  wettest  days, 
as  being  trustworthy,  we  must  also  acknowledge  I 


the  authority  of  the  figures  for  those  of  the 
intermediate  ranges. 

I doubt  that  any  engineer,  after  seeing  this 
table,  would  select  the  22nd  of  October  for  the 
launoh  of  a three-decker,  or  the  cutting  of  the 
first  sod  of  a railway,  with  0’155  in.  of  average 
rainfall ; nor  do  I think  any  lady  would  select 
the  same  day  for  a garden  party.  On  the  con- 
trary, I should  expect  that  either  March  24th, 
with  ‘021,  June  29th,  with  ‘022,  May  30th,  with 
•027,  December  10th,  with  ‘028,  or  June  6th, 
with  ‘029  in.,  would  be  much  the  more  likely  to 
be  that  chosen  for  the  great  event. 

As  a confirmation  of  my  reading  of  this  table, 
that  is,  that  it  is  to  a large  extent  reliable,  I 
have  taken  out  all  the  days  from  my  own  rain- 
fall registry  (extending  over  a space  of  thirteen 
years),  upon  which  more  than  half  an  inch  of  rain 
has  fallen,  amounting  to  104  days,  and  on  com- 
paring each  day’s  registry  with  the  corresponding 
daily  average  rainfalls  as  taken  from  the  forty- 
seven  years  of  observations  compiled  at  the 
Meteorological  Office,  I find,  as  the  result  of  the 
comparison,  what  I can  only  believe  to  be  a very 
remarkable  oorroboration  of  the  statement  I 
have  made  at  the  outset,  viz.,  that  the  table  may, 
to  a large  extent,  be  considered  to  forecast  the 
daily  rainfall  to  be  expected  relatively. 

Referring  to  a remark  made  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  paper  as  to  the  6trange  re- 
semblance of  the  average  first  and  second 
quarters’  rainfall  of  my  observations  (see  dia- 
gram A),  as  also  the  resemblance  of  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters  the  figures  being  5‘56,  6 53, 
7'00,  7‘32  respectively,  I have  to  add  that  this 
symmetry  is  not  indicated  in  its  entirety  by  the 
averages  of  the  sixty  years’  registry ; in  the 
latter  the  figures  are  4'93,  5'73,  6*94,  6‘95 
respectively. 

The  question  of  the  quantity  of  actual  rainfall 
that  may  be  calculated  upon  as  being  available 
for  use  for  the  supply  of  towns  with  water  is  a 
very  large  one,  and  one  that  hardly  comes  within 
the  scopo  and  objects  of  the  present  paper.  I 
may  shortly  say,  however,  as  to  this  depart- 
ment of  the  subject,  that  Mr.  Bateman  estimates 
the  total  loss  of  rainfall  in  wet  districts  at  8 in. 
per  annum.  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons  places  the  loss 
at  10  in.,  and  at  12  in.  for  dry  districts.  Mr. 
Bateman  quotes  a rainfall  from  the  English 
Pennine  chain  of  50  in.  in  the  driest  year,  upon 
which  there  was  a loss  of  17  in. 

The  rainfall  calculated  for  the  catchment- 
basin  of  the  once  proposed  Loeh  Lubnaig  water- 
supply  scheme  for  Glasgow  was  67  in.,  on  whioh 
the  loss  was  16  in.  The  Loch  Katrine  rainfall  of 
average  years  is  75‘72  in.,  of  which  36  in.  was 
assumed  to  be  the  minimum  available.  In  Messrs. 
Hemans  & Hassard’s  proposed  water-supply 
scheme  for  London,  the  rainfall  is  taken  at 
80  in.,  with  an  available  minimum  of  66  in., 
showing  14  in.  of  loss. 

Mr.  Bateman’s  proposed  Welsh  soheme  for  the 
supply  of  London  assumes  75  in.  average  supply 
of  three  sucoeBsive  dry  years,  with  a minimum 
available  of  45  inches.  He,  however,  only  cal- 
culates on  36  in,  showing  an  estimated  loss  of 
30  in.  and  39  in.  respectively. 

I have  lately  visited  the  River  Yartry  Water 
Works,  for  the  supply  of  Dublin,  where  no 
reliable  observations  for  rainfall  had  been 
made  previously  to  their  construction.  The 
estimated  driest  year  rainfall  was  taken  at  29  in., 
with  14  in.  available,  and  15  in.  of  loss.  This, 
however,  was  a considerable  under-estimate. 
They  now  find  they  possess  a driest  year  rainfall 
of  40  in.  (1875),  and  an  available  25  in.,  showing 
15  in.  of  loss. 

Chalk  is  so  absorbent  that  in  a chalk  country 
the  water  yield  is  very  short.  According  to  expe* 
riment3  made  at  Fields  Weir,  on  the  River 
Lea,  a rainfall  of  25  in.  gave  an  available  supply 
of  only  6 in.,  showing  17  in.  of  loss. 

With  these  remarks  I shall  conclude  this  paper, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  the  abounding  rainfall 
of  our  western  mountain  districts  shall  be  caught 
at  the  most  favourable  points,  impounded,  and 
ultimately  delivered,  a pure  unsullied  crystal 
river  into  the  midst  of  this  majestio  London,  of 
whose  excellence,  and  beauty,  and  health,  and 
cleanliness  we  are  all  proud,  and  whose  con- 
tinued advance  in  the  direction  of  the  limited 
perfectibility  that  is  possible  we  most  earnestly 
desire.  


New  Prison  for  Glasgow. — Messrs.  J.  & D. 
Meikle,  builders,  Newton,  Ayr,  have  accepted 
contracts  Nos.  2 and  4,  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  prison  at  Glasgow,  the  amounts  of  which  are 
I 7,0001.  and  28,0001.  respectively. 
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GLASGOW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

The  Glasgow  Town  Conncil  have  determined 
to  invite  a preliminary  competition  of  sketoh 
designs  open  to  all ; to  appoint  an  architect  to 
advise  in  the  preparation  of  conditions,  and 
afterwards  an  architect  or  architects  to  select 
not  fewer  than  six  nor  more  than  ten  of  the 
competitors  to  prepare  mature  designs,  each 
receiving  150£.  to  cover  expenses.  From  these, 
four  are  to  be  selected  in  order  of  merit,  and  the 
author  of  the  first  is  to  be  employed  to  oarry 
out  the  work  on  the  usual  professional  terms. 
There  is  to  be  no  restriction  as  to  Btyle,  but  a 
preference  will  be  given  to  Classic.  The  cost 
is  not  to  exceed  250,000£.  Plans  for  the  internal 
arrangements,  by  Mr.  Carrick,  are  to  be  obtain- 
able on  payment  of  1£.  Is. ; but  competitors  may 
depart  from  them  if  they  think  fit. 

Following  out  the  resolutions  arrived  at,  Mr. 
Carrick,  the  City  Architect,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Barry  have  since  been  appointed  to  prepare  the 
conditions  for  the  new  competition,  and  submit 
them  for  the  approval  of  a committee  who  havo 
been  folly  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  new 
competition.  The  conditions  are  to  be  based  on 
the  formula  of  recommendations  Bent  to  the 
Lord  Provost  a short  time  since  by  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and 
similar  ones  also  sent  him  by  the  Council  of  the 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects.  These  condi- 
tions are  in  general  conformity  with  the  resolu- 
tions recently  adopted  at  the  Conference  of 
Architects. 


FLORENTINE  CARVINGS  IN  LONDON. 

The  library  in  the  mansion  now  nearly  com- 
pleted for  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  in 
Hamilton-place,  Piccadilly,  is  fitted  up  in  walnut 
and  lime  wood,  elaborately  carved  from  ceiling 
to  floor.  The  work  was  designed  by  the  Cheva- 
lier Rinaldo  Barbetti,  of  Florence,  and  was 
executed  at  his  establishment  there  in  the  short 
space  of  nine  months.  The  room  is  of  an 
irregular  shape,  and  measures  24  ft.  8 in.  by 
22  ft.  4 in.,  and  has  its  principal  access  from  the 
dining-room.  On  entering  the  library  from  the 
latter,  we  have  on  the  right  an  important 
ohimneypiece, — in  front  a large  window,  and  on 
the  left  two  French  windows,  leading  to  a loggia 
that  looks  on  to  the  garden.  The  style  is  that  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  mouldings  of  the  book- 
cases, doors,  cornice,  and  soffit  are  all  done  in 
Italian  walnut,  whilst  the  decorative  and  orna- 
mental carvings  are  in  limewood,  having  a white 
oreamish  colour,  and  presenting  at  present  a 
contrast  somewhat  too  strong. 

The  bookcases  are  seven  in  number,  and  have 
in  the  upper  part  twenty-six  pilasters,  the  inner 
part  of  which  is  in  limewood,  exquisitely  carved 
with  minute  and  fanciful  designs,  consisting  of 
figures,  animals,  birds,  leaves,  flowers,  architec- 
tural and  ornamental  subjects.  The  design  of 
each  pilaster  is  different  from  the  others  in  its 
details,  so  that  there  is  a wonderful  variety  in 
the  motives  and  subjects  represented,  although 
the  general  outlines  of  each  pilaster  are,  of 
course,  in  harmony  with  the  rest.  The  caps  of 
the  pilasters  have  also  different  designs,  and  are 
varied  in  the  details. 

The  lower  part  of  the  bookcases  is  enclosed 
with  doors  having  carved  panels  in  lime,  with 
designs  of  figures,  leaves,  and  ornaments,  and 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  bookcases  are  pilasters 
in  lime,  oarved,  representing  sprigs  of  trees  and 
plants,  with  inseots. 

In  the  intervening  spaces  between  the  book- 
cases, windows,  doors,  and  chimney,  instead  of 
paperhangings  or  silk  stuffs,  the  walls  are 
covered  with  five  large  panels  carved  in  lime- 
wood, which  represent  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  Australia,  personified  by  female 
figurep,  each  bearing  attributes,  and  surrounded 
by  animals,  fruits,  &o.,  peculiar  to  each  country. 

Above  the  bookcases  are  friezes  in  limewood, 
with  carved  Cupids  and  ornamental  designs. 
The  large  panels  and  all  these  friezes  have  the 
background  gilt  in  dead  gold. 

The  ohimneypiece  stands  7 ft.  6 in.  high, 
projecting  from  the  sides  about  3 ft. ; in  the 
iuBide  there  are  two  Diches,  one  on  each  side, 
with  a seat;  each  niche  has  a panel,  carved,  one 
with  a figure  representing  “ Tragedy,”  the  other 
“ Comedy.”  Above  the  canopy  there  are  the 
arms  of  the  Rothschilds  carved  in  limewood, 
surmounted  by  the  Bible  ; on  the  sides  of  the 
arms  are,  in  full  relief,  two  Cupids  sitting, 
carved  in  walnut,  and  in  front  of  the  canopy 
are  two  sleeping  Cupids,  in  walnut.  Over  the 
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mantel  are  three  bas  reliefs,  in  walnut,  the 
centre  representing  “ Apollo  and  the  Muses”; 
the  sides  have  two  female  figures,  one  repre- 
senting “ Steam,”  and  the  other  “ Electricity  ” ; 
on  the  left  side  of  the  chimneypieoe  there  is  a 
door  leading  to  the  grand  staircase,  and  which 
has,  above  a square  frame,  a panel  having  a 
carved  bas  relief  representing  “ a group  of 
Cupids  reading  and  studying.”  Over  the 
principal  door  there  is  also  a large  square 
Bhield,  in  limewood,  beautifully  sculptured  and 
ornamented,  bearing  the  following  inscription  in 
raised  gilt  letters  : — 

VETERUM 
RECENTIUMQUE 
SCRIPTORCM 
VOLUMINA 
HEIC  ASSERVANTUR 
VERENS 

TANGE  LIMINA  HOSPES. 

Between  the  caps  of  the  bookcases  are  small 
square  shields  in  limewood,  each  with  a Latin  or 
Greek  quotation  from  the  classics. 

The  cornice  has  large  panels,  tinted  in  light 
blue  colour,  and  a raised  stud  in  walnut  in  the 
centre  ; under  the  cornice  runs  a frieze,  in  which 
are  fifty-three  ovals,  having  each  a recumbent 
figure  carved  in  lime  ; these  figures  are  all 
varied  in  design,  and  are  intended  to  represent 
the  sciences,  arts,  virtues,  and  so  on. 

Some  thirty  men  were  employed  in  the  work, 
comprising  carpenters,  joiners,  and  wood- 
carvers,  and  the  cost,  we  are  told,  will  be  about 
4,000£. 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  an  opportunity 
could  be  afforded  to  the  working  wood-carvers 
of  London,  some  Sunday  afternoon,  for  example, 
to  examine  the  room  and  form  their  own  judg- 
ment as  to  the  position  of  their  art  abroad  and 
at  home. 


THE  FENCHURCH-STREET  STATION 
ENLARGEMENT. 

The  works  in  connexion  with  the  enlargement 
of  the  Fenchurch-street  Railway  Station,  which 
is  being  extended  eastward  as  far  as  the  Mino- 
ries,  are  making  rapid  progress,  and  when  com- 
pleted the  area  of  the  station  will  be  almost 
double  its  present  size.  A large  number  of 
houses,  situated  between  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  station  and  the  Minories,  have  been  swept 
away  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  enlarged 
station,  which  will  absorb  the  whole  of  what 
was  formerly  known  as  Gould-sqnare,  and  a 
large  portion  of  Cooper’s-row  and  John-street. 
The  extension  includes  the  erection  of  an  en- 
tirely new  block  of  station  buildings  in  John- 
street,  having  a frontage  to  that  thoroughfare 
of  upwards  of  80  ft.,  and  five  stories  in  height. 
There  are  three  entrances  to  the  building,  two 
of  which  are  approaches  to  the  booking-offices, 
from  which  the  railway  platforms  above  will  be 
reached  by  flights  of  stairs.  The  other  entrance, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  block,  leads  to  the  upper 
floors,  which  will  contain  general  offices  for  the 
use  of  the  Great  Eastern,  London  and  Blackwall, 
and  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Companies. 
There  will  thus  be  two  distinct  sets  of  booking 
and  general  offices  for  the  companies  interested. 
This  portion  of  the  works,  which  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Perry,  of  the  Tredegar  Works, 
Bow,  has  already  beeu  completed. 

From  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  existing 
station  to  the  Minories  the  line  is  being  widened 
to  the  extent  of  50  ft.  In  carrying  out  this  part 
of  the  works  the  whole  of  the  old  bridge  crossing 
over  Cooper’s-row  i3  to  be  taken  down,  and  an 
entirely  new  bridge,  widened  to  the  extent  above 
stated,  is  to  be  erected.  The  erection  of  this 
bridge  is  now  in  progress.  It  will  be  carried  on 
strong  iron  girders  and  outside  box-girders,  an  im- 
mense main  girder  of  118  ft.  in  length,  which  will 
form  part  of  the  bridge,  crossing  over  Crutched 
Friars  and  Cooper’s-row  at  the  junction  of  those 
thoroughfares.  The  contractors  for  this  portion 
of  the  works  are  Messrs.  Bangs  & Co. 

From  this  bridge  the  enlarged  station  is 
carried  forward,  in  the  direction  of  the  Minories, 
on  eight  arches  of  30  ft.  span  each,  with  central 
arches  extending  the  entire  length  to  the 
Minories,  which  will  admit  of  the  entrance  of 
vehicles,  and  the  utilisation,  for  general  business 
purposes,  of  the  ground-floor  space  within  the 
arches  under  the  railway  level  above.  The  piers 
of  these  arches  are  4 ft.  6 in.  thick,  and  are 
built  of  blue  Staffordshire  brick,  and  wire-cut 
yellow  brick,  supplied  by  the  Aylesford  Brick 
Company,  the  mortar  consisting  of  equal  parts 
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of  ground  brick  rubbish,  and  the  best  lime. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  designed 
by  Mr.  A.  Langley,  engineer-in-chief  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Company,  and  are  being  carried 
out  by  that  company  as  lessees  of  the  London 
and  Blackwall  line,  who  are  the  owners  of  the 
station. 


OLD  SALISBURY  WORKHOUSE, 
THREATENED  WITH  DEMOLITION. 

About  a year  ago  the  antiquarian  world  was 
shocked  at  an  advertisement  issued  by  the  Town 
Council  of  Salisbury  offering  the  ancient  build- 
ing, which  had  for  some  time  served  as  the  city 
workhouse,  for  sale,  with  the  condition  appended 
that  the  purchaser  should  pull  the  building  j 
down,  and  erect  something  new  on  its  site, 
setting  it  back  so  as  to  allow  of  the  street 
being  made  wider,  and  a new  bridge  being 
erected. 

“ Audley  House,”  or  The  Old  Workhouse  at 
Salisbury,  was  erected  during  the  fiteenth 
century  by  one  of  the  Audley  family,  but  it  is 
not  quite  certain  which.  There  is  a bishop  of 
the  name  buried  in  the  cathedral,  and  another 
of  the  family  was  executed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  After  going  through  various  ' 
changes  the  structure  at  last  beoame  the  City 
Workhouse,  and  continued  to  be  used  until  some 
three  years  back.  The  buildings  surround 
three  sides  of  an  irregular  quadrangle.  That 
which  faces  the  street  is  the  most  ancient,  and 
evidently  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century. 
(See  sketch.)  On  this  side  is  the  chief 
entrance,  beneath  a well  - proportioned  four- 
centred  arch,  well  moulded.  The  old  oak  doors 
still  exist,  and  are  valuable  examples  of  Per- 
pendicular panelling.  The  windows  in  this 
portion  of  the  building  are  square-headed,  with 
cinquefoil  cusped  lights.  They  give  light  to  what 
was  formerly  a very  elegant  hall,  but  which  has 
been  injured  by  being  divided  into  two  stories. 
The  oriel  window  of  the  hall  looks  towards  the 
court-yard,  and  forms  a pretty  feature.  The 
kitchen  is  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  with  the  solar 
above  it.  The  latter  is  lighted  by  a large  bow- 
window  looking  over  the  garden  in  the  direction 
of  the  river.  It  contains  an  original  Perpen- 
dicular mantel-piece,  and  has  a good  plaster 
ceiling  of  a somewhat  later  date.  The  windows 
contain  much  of  their  original  glazing,  and  a 
little  stained  glass. 

The  buildings  facing  the  river  are  of  later 
date  than  those  already  described,  and  were 
probably  erected  at  various  times  between  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  II.  They  are 
remarkably  picturesque,  and  the  grouping  of 
gables,  chimneys,  and  roofs,  all  crowned  by  the 
distant  spire  of  the  cathedral,  makes  up  a very 
pretty  picture.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  hall 
building  and  the  projecting  gable  of  the  kitchen 
is  a little  pent-house  structure,  which  conceals 
from  external  view  a very  remarkable  feature. 
It  is  a square- headed  opening,  divided  into  two 
lights,  the  heads  of  which  are  treated  in  a very 
different  manner.  The  spandrels  of  one  light  are 
pierced  by  trefoils,  but  those  of  the  other  are 
filled  in  with  boldly-carved  foliage.  The  whole 
is  very  richly  moulded.  What  this  curious 
feature  can  have  been  it  is  at  present  difficult  to 
conjecture  : it  seems  too  low  down  for  a window, 
and  too  high  for  a doorway  ; it  is  not  in  the 
right  position  for  a buttery-hatch.  When  the 
brickwork  with  which  it  is  at  present  blocked  I 
up  is  removed  the  difficulty  may  be  solved. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  some  chance 
of  this  curious  and  interesting  old  building  being 
preserved  from  the  destruction  which  threatened  i 
it,  as  it  has  been  purchased  by  a member  of  the 
cathedral  chapter,  who  is  anxious  to  utilise  it 
without  pulling  it  down  and  rebuilding  it.  We 
have  not  yet  heard  whether  the  Town  Counoil  1 
have  abandoned  their  scheme  of  widening  the 
street  and  rebuilding  the  bridge,  and  until  this 
is  settled  the  fate  of  the  old  building  hangs  in 
the  balance.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that 
the  people  of  Salisbury  will  do  all  in  their  power 
to  preserve  this  interesting  relic  of  antiquity. 
It  would  be  quite  woith  while  to  divert  the  new 
Btreet  a little,  so  as  to  accomplish  so  desirable 
an  act. 


REFERENCES. 

1.  Bay-window  of  hall,  from  court. 

2.  Interior  of  solar. 

3.  Cbimneypiece  of  solar. 

4.  Carved  window  or  door-head  to  hall. 

5.  Section  of  eame. 

6.  Arch-mould  of  great  doorway. 

7.  8,  9,  10.  Woodwork  of  great  door. 
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PREMISES  FOR  THE  LIFE  ASSOCIATION 
OP  SCOTLAND,  IN  PALL  MALL. 

Our  illustration  is  taken  from  the  drawing  of 
these  premises  which  is  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  site,  whioh  is 
opposite  to  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  possesses  a 
frontage  of  54  ft.,  and  continues  through  to 
Warwick-street,  where  it  has  a similar  frontage, 
the  former  premises  being  numbered  122,  123, 
and  124,  Pall  Mall.  The  offices  of  the  Life 
Association  will  be  approached  through  the 
portico  entrance,  and  the  shops  upon  either  side 
will  be  let  off, — for  the  present,  at  all  events, — 
but  provision  has  been  made  for  incorporating 
them  with  the  offices  of  the  Association  when 
desired.  The  upper  portions  of  the  premises 
will  be  separated  from  the  lower  by  fire-resisting 
floors,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Dennett.  Special 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  drains,  which 
will  be  laid  in  subways,  and  are  to  be  ventilated 
upon  Banner’s  system.  Flues  or  shafts  are  also 
provided  to  contain  the  various  water  and  gas 
pipes  and  wires. 

The  facade  is  of  Whit-bed  Portland  stone, 
upon  a plinth  of  finely-axed  Aberdeen  grey 
granite,  which  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Fife,  of  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Morter,  of  Stratford,  E., 
is  the  contractor  for  the  works ; the  sculpture 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Plows  ; and  the 
architect  is  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  F.R.I.B.A., 
of  Salters’  Hall-court. 


SANITARY  PLUMBING. 

JOINTS  AND  PIPE-BENDING. 

Mr.  S.  Stevens-Hellyer  delivered  the  second 
lecture  of  this  course  (under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Health  Society)  on  Wednesday  evening 
last,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  which 
was  as  crowded  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
lecture,  which  we  reported  a fortnight  ago.* 

Proceeding  to  speak  firstly  of  joints  and  joint- 
making, the  lecturer  observed  that  although  the 
Americans  had  invented  machines  to  help  every- 
body as  well  as  the  plumber,  they  had  not  yet 
invented  an  apparatus  for  making  wiped  soldered 
joints.  They  had,  however,  invented  a machine 
for  uniting  lead  pipes  of  small  diameter  together 
by  what  were  called  “ welded  ” joints,  but  that 
mode  of  union  was  inferior  to  a wiped-soldered 
joint.  Joint-making  might  be  called  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  the  plumber  : it  was,  so  to  Bpeak, 
the  staircase  which  took  him  to  the  various 
rooms  in  the  house  of  plumbing-knowledge.  But 
no  man  without  considerable  practice  could 
accomplish  it.  Some  plumbers,  though  they 
made  joints  daily,  never  learned  how  to  make  a 
perfeot  joint.  Thero  was  always  something  the 
matter  with  the  joints  made  by  such  workmen. 
They  were  either  “ gouty  ” or  “potatoey,”  too 
light  or  too  heavy,  too  dumpy  or  too  elongated, 
and  flat  at  the  sides.  They  were  in  no  way 
symmetrical,  aud  their  want  of  rotundity 
was  very  observable.  Asking  the  good 
joint  - wipers  who  were  present  to  bear 
with  him.  for  the  sake  of  the  less-initiated,  the 
lecturer  proceeded  to  enter  into  the  rudiments 
of  joint-wiping  and  joint-making.  In  preparing 
the  ends  of  the  pipes  to  be  connected  together, 
either  in  a vertical  or  horizontal  position,  it  was 
very  important  that  no  burr  be  left  on  the  edge 
of  the  inside  pipe.  The  burr  left  on  the  inner 
edge  in  rasping  off  the  outer  edge  should  be 
taken  off  with  a shave-hook,  or  the  roughness 
would  be  liable  to  catch  hair  or  similar  sub- 
stances passing  through  a soil  or  waste-pipe. 
The  end  of  the  outer  pipe  should  be  well  opened 
to  allow  the  inner  pipe  to  enter  about  £ in.  or 
f in.  without  contracting  it  in  any  way.  The 
outer  edge  of  the  outside  pipe  should  be  rasped 
off,  in  order  to  get  a greater  thickness  of 
solder  upon  the  joint,  without  increasing  its 
external  size.  In  soiling  the  ends  of  the  pipes 
the  workman  should  soil  over  at  the  same  time, 
— or,  better  still,  after  the  ends  had  been 
shaved, — the  inside  of  the  inner  pipe,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  solder  running  and  adhering  to  the 
edge,  brightened  by  shaving  off  the  burr. 
Having  described  the  means  of  getting  a true 
ring  round  the  pipe  for  the  shaving-line,  the 
lecturer  referred  to  the  necessity  of  exercising 
care  in  shaving,  so  as  not  to  dig  the  shave-hook 
down  into  the  lead,  especially  at  the  outer 
edges,  as  it  would  weaken  the  pipe  where  there 
would  be  no  thickness  of  solder  to  strengthen  it 
again.  All  that  was  wanted  was  to  take  off  the 
dulness  of  the  lead  to  enable  the  solder  to  readily 
tin  upon  it.  When  joints  had  to  be  made  in  pipes 

* See  p.  651,  ante. 


in  their  positions,  the  ends  of  the  pipes  should  be 
tinned  upon  the  bench  before  the  pipes  were 
put  into  the  places  they  were  to  ocoupy,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  foreign  matter,  such  as 
brick-dust,  mortar,  &o.,  getting  between  the 
solder  and  the  pipe,  and  also  to  ensure  the 
end  of  each  pipe  being  well  tinned.  In  joint- 
ing, especially  in  all  soil,  waste,  or  drain- 
pipes, the  end  of  the  inner  pipe  should  always 
go  with  the  stream.  In  other  words,  the  edge 
of  the  inner  pipe  of  the  jointing  should  never 
be  fixed  against  the  current,  ioasmuoh  as  it 
would  form  a ledge  for  the  accumulation  of 
filth.  Solder  for  upright,  branch,  and  flange 
joints,  and  for  sink  and  cistern-wiping,  should 
be  a little  finer  than  solder  for  making  under- 
hand joints.  When  the  solder  was  found  to  be 
too  rich  for  making  underhand  joints,  a little 
soft  pig-lead  should  be  put  into  it,  but  not  lead 
pipe  or  new  cuttings,  for  such  lead  might  not  be 
pure.  When  the  solder  was  got  to  be  just  right 
for  easy  use,  the  solder-pot  should  be  kept  solely 
for  making  underhand  joints,  to  avoid  farther 
bother  or  loss  of  time.  Another  solder-pot 
should  be  got  for  general  work,  and,  as  the  tin 
wasted  by  constant  heating,  the  solder-pot  used 
for  making  underhand  joints  should  be  supplied 
from  the  richer  solder-pot,  whioh  latter  should 
be  fed  from  the  new  “ casts  ” of  solder.  “ Waste 
not,  want  not,”  would  be  a good  motto  to  put 
round  every  solder-pot.  In  heating  the  solder 
over  a coal  or  coke  fire,  a cover  should  be 
kept  over  the  pot  to  keep  the  heat  from 
fiyiDg  off;  but  in  heating  it  over  a wood 
fire,  a large  ladle  should  be  put  over  the 
top  of  the  solder-pot  with  its  mouth  down- 
wards, allowing  it  to  sail  over  the  top  a 
little,  so  as  to  catch  the  flame  and  turn  it  inside 
to  assist  in  heating  the  solder  ; but  too  fierce  a 
flame  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
solder  to  eat  the  tin  away, — for  the  tin  rose  to 
the  surface.  The  solder  should  never  be  over- 
heated, or  it  would  be  deteriorated, — and  if 
pockets  never  had  too  much  “ tin  ” in  them, 
solder-pots  were  like  them  in  that  respect.  The 
workman  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  the  right  heat 
by  taking  out  a ladleful,  and  holding  it  near 
his  face,  or  even  by  passing  the  back  part  of  his 
hand  over  it.  A piece  of  wood  was  a very  good 
indicator:  if  a stick  when  dipped  into  the  solder 
smoked,  the  solder  was  ready  for  use.  In 
making  an  underhand  joint,  the  molten  metal 
should  first  be  poured  on  the  Boiled  parts  of  the 
pipe  to  get  the  pipes  well  warmed.  Then  a 
dribbling  stream  should  be  poured  upon  the 
shaved  parts  of  the  pipes  to  be  united,  which 
should  be  well  tinned  by  pulling  the  solder  round 
and  round  with  the  solder-cloth.  The  workman 
should  keep  on  pouring  out  the  metal,  and 
let  it  flow  in  one  continuous  stream  round 
and  round  on  the  outer  edges  of  the 
tinning,  at  the  same  time  working  the  solder 
towards  the  centre  part  of  the  joint,  and  bring- 
ing the  solder  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
After  manipulating  it  in  that  way  for  a minute, 
and  directly  it  was  of  one  consistency  and  in  a 
“teachable”  mood,  the  joint  should  be  wiped, 
and  the  solder  coaxed  round  and  round  to  get 
the  joint  symmetrical.  If  the  workman  pre- 
ferred to  use  the  iron,  he  should  see  that  it  was 
well  cleaned,  and  just  red-hot  before  using ; then 
when  he  had  got  a nice  body  of  solder  on  the 
intended  joint,  he  should  rub  the  hot  iron  round 
and  round  it,  and  take  it  all  off  on  the  cloth, 
rub  the  hot  iron  upon  the  solder,  and  work  it  up 
into  a nice  consistency  upon  the  cloth,  forming 
it  all  the  while  into  the  shape  somewhat  of  a 
sausage-roll ; he  should  then  quickly  place  the 
centre  part  of  the  solder  against  the  under  side 
of  the  pipe,  and  turn  up  the  outer  half  on  the 
off-side,  bringing  the  hand  back  quickly  to  turn 
up  the  other  half  on  the  near  side.  When  this 
was  done,  the  joint  should  be  wiped  with  all  the 
dexterity  which  the  workman  could  command. 
Of  course,  these  remarks  applied  to  underhand 
joints  upon  small  pipes.  In  making  an  underhand 
joint  upon  large  pipes,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  solder  to  stay  upon  the 
upper  sides  of  the  pipes : the  difficulty  would 
be  in  getting  it  to  adhere  to  the  under  sides, 
where  it  had  a tendency  to  drop  off  in  lumps 
directly  the  pipes  got  nice  and  hot.  In  making 
Buoh  a joint,  the  workman  should  keep  moving 
the  solder  round  and  round  the  pipes,  pouring 
the  metal  upon  the  cloth  as  well  as  upon  the 
pipes,  to  convey  the  solder  to  the  under-side  of 
the  joint  in  a molten  state.  This  should  be 
alternately  done  on  both  sides  of  the  pipes 
during  the  process  of  making  the  joint,  and 
the  solder  forming  round  the  under-side  of  the 
joint  should  be  brought  round  upon  the  upper 


side.  When  a good  bulb  of  solder  was  formed 
upon  the  pipes,  the  ladle  should  give  place  to 
the  iron,  and  the  joint  should  be  wiped  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible,  remembering  that  one 
secret  of  Bucoess  in  wiping  such  a joint  was  to 
keep  the  cloth  following  close  to  the  iron.  The 
outer  edges,  to  make  a nice  clean  joint,  must  be 
kept  well  heated  with  the  iron.  An  over-cast 
joint  was  made  in  the  same  way  as  a wiped 
joint;  in  [fact,  it  was  a wiped  joint  over-cast 
with  the  iron, — t.e.,  directly  the  joint  was 
wiped,  and  while  the  solder  upon  it  was  still 
hot,  a hot  iron  was  drawn  up  and  down  over  its 
surfaoe,  forming  it  into  a ribbed  joint.  Over- 
casting a joint  was,  however,  time  wasted,  for 
though  it  might  give  additional  strength  and 
prevent  “ weeping  ” in  joints  made  upon  service- 
pipes  when  under  very  great  water  pressure,  a 
wiped  joint  was  really  all  that  was  necessary. 
In  Scotland,  joints  were  only  made  about  half 
the  length  of  joints  made  by  English  plumbers  ; 
there  was  no  doubt  a saving  of  Bolder  in  this, 
but  there  was  an  absence  of  beauty  in  it,  and 
art  should  count  for  something.  Having  de- 
scribed upright  joints,  and  the  use  of  collars  to 
save  solder-droppings,  the  lecturer  explained  the 
use  of  the  splashing-stick,  and  proceeded  to 
speak  of  branch  joints,  touching  whioh  there 
were  two  points  which  the  learner  would  do 
well  to  remember.  (1.)  Where  the  branch-pipe 
was  smaller  than  the  main  pipe,  the  solder  would 
rest  readily  upon  the  jointing;  but  where  the 
pipes  were  of  equal  sizes,  the  solder  would  have 
a tendency  to  fall  off  at  the  two  opposite  sides. 
In  jointing  snoh  pipes,  the  catchboard,  or  what- 
ever the  solder  was  caught  upon,  should  be  kept 
close  to  the  underside  of  the  main-pipe,  for  the 
falling  solder  would  not  only  help  to  keep  the 
pipe  hot,  but  it  would  also  enable  the  plumber 
to  dip  his  splashing-stick  into  it  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  falling  solder  from  the  sides.  (2.) 
As  the  lower  part  of  the  joioting  would  be  kept 
well  heated  by  the  solder  upon  it,  the  solder 
should  be  Bplashed  well  upon  the  upper  part, — 
i.e.,  upon  the  branch-pipe.  The  old  way  of  con- 
necting branch-pipes  with  main-pipes  could  not 
be  too  severely  condemned.  If  plumbers  were 
also  joiners,  one  could  understand  why  the 
mitre-joint  came  to  be  introduced.  Such  a 
joint  was  utterly  wrong  in  principle,  and  took 
more  time  and  more  solder  than  were  needed 
to  make  a properly  - formed  joint.  Having 
described  the  block  joint,  flange  joint,  taft  joint, 
copper-bit  joint,  ribbon  joint,  overoast-ribbon 
joint,  and  astragal  joint,  and  the  best  methods 
of  making  them,  the  lecturer  came  to  the 
subject  of 

Pipe-bending. — The  plumber  could  notgo  far  in 
fixing  a pipe, — whether  a soil,  waste,  or  service 
pipe, — without  coming  across  the  necessity  of 
turning  or  beading  it  to  suit  localities  ; and  upon 
the  principle  of  such  turning  or  bending  would 
depend  the  wholesomeness  or  unwholesomeness, 
other  things  being  equal,  of  sach  piping  (if  a 
soil  or  waste  pipe)  after  it  had  been  in  uBe  for 
only  a short  period  of  time.  With  bad  treat- 
ment, and  in  unskilled  hands,  lead  piping  was 
very  stubborn,  and  would  break  rather  than 
bend,  but  in  skilled  hands  it  was  very  pliable, 
and  would  bend  and  turn  in  any  direction 
required,  with  the  grace  with  which  a swan 
bent  its  sinuous  neck.  In  olden  times,  and  even 
now  in  some  places,  it  was  the  practice  with 
many  country  plumbers,  when  they  wanted  to 
alter  the  course  of  a pipe,  to  cut  it  and  solder  it, 
making  an  elbow-joint, — a very  objectionable 
thing  to  do.  The  bending  of  lead  funnel-pipes 
(without  cutting  or  soldering  them)  commenced 
about  forty  years  ago  ; but  for  many  y<ars  after- 
wards it  was  only  a plumber  here  and  there,  very 
skilled  in  lead-bossing,  who  succeeded  in  making 
a perfect  bend.  There  was  an  art  in  bending 
lead-pipes.  Many  so-called  plumbers  tried  it, 
but  they  miserably  failed,  for  in  bendiog  the  pipe 
they  considerably  reduced  its  strength,  especially 
at  the  heel  of  the  bend.  But  that  was  not  the 
only  evil.  Unskilled  plumbers  contracted  the 
tubing  in  the  neck  part  of  the  bend  often  to 
about  half  its  original  diameter.  By  these 
defects  the  value  of  the  piping  for  its  purpose 
was  considerably  reduced.  In  making  the  bend 
in  a 3£  in.  or  4 in.  lead  pipe  (or  in  any  size 
above  3 in.)  the  pipe  should  be  well  heated  by  a 
flame  from  a gas-jet,  or  by  shavings  put  inside 
the  pipe,  or  by  pouring  seme  hot  lead  or  Bolder 
upon  the  part  to  be  bent.  The  pipe  should  be 
made  as  hot  as  possible, — short  of  melting  it, 
of  course.  The  workman  should  then,  if  it  was 
a long  piece  of  piping,  stride  over  it  and  press 
his  hand  (with  a felt  or  thick  cloth  under  it,  to 
prevent  the  hand  from  being  scalded)  upon  the 
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pipe  where  it  was  to  be  bent.  He  should  get 
bis  “ mate  ” to  pull  up  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
humouring  the  bending-part  as  much  as  possible 
to  keep  it  in  a circular  form,  to  prevent  it  from 
crippling.  He  should  then  lay  the  pipe  down 
on  one  side,  and,  with  two  or  three  sharp  strokes 
of  the  dresser,  dress  the  bulged  part  of  the  piping, 
from  the  side  facing  him,  round  towards  the 
heel  of  the  bend.  He  should  then  turn  the 
pipe  over  on  the  other  side,  and  dress  the  bulged 
part  of  the  opposite  side  round  to  the  heel,  as 
j ns t described.  By  this  means  he  would  thicken 
the  lead  where  it  had  been  weakened  in  bending 
it,  and  he  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  giving 
room  for  the  dummy  to  work  inside  the  pipe. 
He  should  then  take  the  dummy,  put  it  inside 
the  pipe,  and  get  his  mate  to  knock  up  the 
neck-part  of  the  bend  with  the  bulb  of  solder 
on  the  end  of  the  dummy,  while  he  (the 
plumber)  was  dressing  out  the  irregularities, — 
dressing  the  lead  ever  towards  the  heel  to 
thicken  the  lead  there.  It  was  desirable  not  to 
attempt  too  much  at  a time,  for  to  make  a good 
bend,  and  to  make  it  quickly,  several  such  heats 
as  had  been  described  must  be  given  it.  No 
bend  in  a pipe  should  be  at  a greater  angle  than 
necessity  required,  and  no  bend  was  properly 
made  where  the  lead  was  in  any  part  reduced 
in  strength  below  its  original  substance.  The 
lecturer  strongly  condemned  the  use  of  “ bobbins 
and  followers”  in  pipe-bending.  Such  appliances 
would  certainly  ensure  the  pipe  being  kept  full 
bore,  but  they  reduced  its  strength.  The  work- 
man who  could  not  bend  a pipe  properly 
without  using  “ bobbins  and  followers  ” had 
better  “bob”  out  of  plumbing  and  “follow” 
some  other  calling.  The  lecturer,  having 
referred  to  some  excellent  specimens  of  plumb- 
ing work  made  by  the  employes  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  which  he  is  a member,  warned  the  younger 
men  present  that,  even  though  they  might  be 
or  become  good  joint-makers  and  good  pipe- 
benders,  such  acquirements  were  not  enough. 
They  wore  merely  the  “ three  It’s,” — the  step- 
ping-stones to  plumbing  knowledge, — the  begin- 
ning of  the  path  which  led  up  to  a mountain 
height  of  perfection  in  sanitary  knowledge, — 
the  summit  of  which  had  never  yet  been 
t rodden  by  the  foot  of  any  plumber  or  sanitarian. 
In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  announced  that,  in 
connexion  with  these  lectures,  he  intended  to 
present  fifty  copies  of  his  book,  entitled  “The 
Plumber  and  Sanitary  Houses,”  together  with 
prizes  in  money,  to  such  handworkers  (journey- 
men) who  shall  produce  the  best  speci- 
mens of  bent  lead  pipe,  wiped  soldered 
joints,  and  bossed-up  lead  breaks;  and  who 
Bhall,  in  addition,  give  rough  sketches  showing 
the  best  way  of  disconnecting  soil-pipes  and 
waste-pipes  from  drains,  and  of  ventilating  such 
pipes  to  prevent  trap-syphonage.  The  prizes 
will  be  awarded  as  follows,  namely  : — to  the  ten 
best  competitors,  one  copy  each  of  “ The 
Plumber  and  Sanitary  Houses,”  and  10s.  in 
money;  to  the  twenty  next  best  competitors, 
one  volume  each  of  the  book  and  5s.  in  money ; 
and  to  each  of  the  twenty  next  best  competitors 
a copy  of  the  book.  Each  book  will  contain  an 
inscription  stating  how  it  was  acquired.  The 
specimens  of  workmanship  produced  in  this  com- 
petition will  be  used  by  the  National  Health 
Sooiety  for  awarding  the  prizes  already  adver- 
tised. 

It  is  not  yet  decided,  but  Mr.  Hellyer  hopes 
to  induce  the  Exhibition  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Medioal  and  Sanitary  Exhibition  (to be 
held  at  South  Kensington  from  July  16th  to 
August  13tb,  1881)  to  allow  these  specimens  of 
plumbing  work  to  be  exhibited  there  free  of 
charge,  and  to  call  the  locality  where  they  are 
placed, — “ The  Journeymen  Plumbers’  Exhibi- 
tion Stall.”  The  work  should  be  ready  to  send 
in  before  the  9th  of  July. 

It  was  further  announced  that  the  National 
Health  Society  had,  since  the  delivery  of  the  first 
lecture,  received  several  letters  from  country 
plumbers  evincing  their  interest  in  the  lectures, — 
some  of  them  asking  for  information  and  offering 
to  pay  their  expenses  in  coming  up  to  London  to 
compete  for  the  prizes  offered. 

The  next  lecture  will  be  delivered  on  the 
14th  inst.,  and  will  be  on  “Traps  and  Trap 
Ventilation.” 


The  New  Presbytery  attached  to  the 
Church  of  the  English  Martyrs,  Great  Prescott- 
street,  Tower-hill,  is  now  in  course  of  erection ; 
it  is  being  oarried  out  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Pugin  & Pugin,  of  Westminster.  Messrs. 
Kelly  & Son  are  the  contractors. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL,  1881. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Institute,  just 
issued  (and  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
in  previous  notices),  contains  the  following 
passages : — ■ 

In  making  the  annual  communication  to  the 
general  body  of  members,  the  Council  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  repeat  their  congratulations  of 
last  year.  The  presidentship  of  Mr.  Whichcord 
has  been  accompanied  with  prosperity,  pro- 
gressively enhanced  by  the  method,  determina- 
tion, and  common  sense  which  during  two  years 
have  characterised  the  fulfilment  of  his  official 
duties.  In  vacating  the  chair  of  the  Institute, 
he  leaves  the  corporation  stronger  and  rioher 
than  before. 

The  Council  are  enabled  to  record  a large 
increase  in  the  number  of  subscribing  members, 
and  the  following  comparison  with  preceding 
years  must  be  regarded  as  eminently  satis- 
factory:— 
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Of  the  353  Fellows  at  the  last  annual  meeting, 
5 have  died,  4 have  resigned,  and  2 have  ceased 
to  be  members,  while  23  new  Fellows  have  been 
elected.  Of  the  366  Associates  at  the  time  of 
the  last  annual  meeting,  2 have  died,  5 have 
resigned,  1 has  oeased  to  be  a member,  and  6 
have  been  transferred  to  the  class  of  Fellows, 
while  70  new  Associates  have  been  elected.  Of 
the  114  Honorary  Associates  at  the  time  of  the 
last  annual  meeting,  5 have  resigned  and  8 new 
Honorary  Associates  have  been  elected.  The 
number  of  gentlemen  elected  into  the  three 
classes  of  subscribing  members  during  the  past 
twelve  months  is  101 ; the  net  gain  is  72.  This 
increase  does  not  include  the  83  nominations 
made  on  the  28th  of  March  last,  nor  those, 
numbering  43,  made  at  the  last  (eleventh) 
ordinary  meeting.  Such  nominations,  if  ap- 
proved in  due  course  by  the  general  body  of 
Fellows,  will  make  a further  addition  of  121* 
new  members.  Six  new  honorary  and  corre- 
sponding members  have  been  elected,  namely  : — 
M.  Charles  Lucas,  M.  Ruprich-Robert,  the 
Chevalier  Alphonse  de  Stuers,  the  Chevalier 
Louis  de  Stuers,  M.  iSmile  Trelat,  and  Mr. 
William  R.  Ware. 

At  the  eleventh  Voluntary  Architectural 
Examination,  which  was  held  during  the  week 
commencing  10th  of  May,  1880,  twenty  (out  of 
twenty-one)  caudidateB  presented  themselves. 
In  the  Class  of  Proficiency  three  passed  in  both 
the  Scientific  and  Artistic  sections;  three  (two 
of  whom  had  previously  passed  in  Art)  passed  in 
Science  only  ; two  (one  of  whom  had  previously 
passed  in  Science)  passed  in  Art  only.  Certifi- 
cates were  consequently  presented  to  Mr.  John 
B.  Gass,  Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Goldsmith,  Mr.  F.  Johnson, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Kemp,  Mr.  P.  J.  Marvin,  and  Mr.  L. 
G.  Summers.  The  Ashpitel  Prize  was  not  given, 
as  the  examiners  declined  to  recommend  any 
passed  candidate  for  that  award.  In  the  Pre- 
liminary Class  five  gentlemen  passed.  Cordial 
thanks  are  due  to  the  examiners  and  moderators 
in  this  examination  for  their  gratuitous  services,! 
whereby  the  expense  of  conducting  it  was 
reduced  to  23Z.,the  cost  of  the  similar  preceding 
examination  in  1879  having  reached  the  sum 
of  98Z. 

The  Council  have  also  to  thank  the  Architec- 
tural Examination  Committee,  appointed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1880-81,  to  work 
out  the  details  of  the  scheme  for  the 
Obligatory  Examination  to  be  commenced 
in  March,  1882,  the  heads  of  which  were 
printed  in  the  last  annual  report.  The  re- 
port of  this  Committee,  submitted  after  nine 
sittings,  was  adopted  with  only  a few  verbal 
amendments  by  the  Council ; and  at  the  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  3rd  of  January,  the  regula- 
tions and  programme  of  the  Obligatory  Exami- 
nation were  approved  by  the  Institute.!  The 


* Five  of  the  126  nominations  are  transfers  from  the 
Class  of  Associate  to  that  of  Fellow. 

t The  Examiners  were  Professor  Lewis,  Mr.  Penrose,  and 
Mr.  Knowles;  the  Moderators  were  Mr.  Phen6  Spiers, 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Watson,  Mr.  Pink,  and  Mr.  Stannns. 

t These  were  recently  printed  in  the  Builder  (see 
pp.  693-94), 


examination  will  be  conducted  by  a board  of 
examiners,  consisting  of  the  president,  vice- 
presidents,  and  honorary  secretary  for  the  time 
being,  together  with  seven  Fellows.  This 
board  will  also  conduct  the  twelfth  Voluntary 
Architectural  Examination,  to  be  held  in  June 
next,  when  those  gentlemen  who  have  passed  in 
only  one  of  the  two  sections  will  have  a final 
opportunity  of  passing  in  the  other,  should  they 
wish  to  obtain  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  ; but 
all  new  candidates  at  the  June  examination  will 
be  required  to  pass  in  both  sections,  and  at  that 
examination  the  award  of  the  Ashpitel  Prize 
will  be  made  under  the  old  rules.  This  prize, 
which  was  intended  by  the  donor  to  be  a biennial 
gift,  will,  after  the  1st  of  March,  1882,  be 
awarded  annually  to  that  candidate  in  the 
Obligatory  Architectural  Examination  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  board  of  examiners,  most 
highly  distinguishes  himself  in  any  one  of  the 
examinations  held  during  the  year.  A silver 
medal  has  also  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Counoil  by  Ernest  Turner,  Fellow,  with  a 
request  that  it  may  be  awarded  to  the  candidate 
who,  during  the  year  1882,  obtains  the  highest 
number  of  marks  in  sanitary  subjects. 

The  Statutory  Examination  for  a certificate 
of  competency  to  perform  the  duties  of  District 
Surveyor  has  been  the  subject  of  correspondence 
with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  whereby 
the  Council  have  been  enabled  to  modify  and, 
they  think,  improve  the  character  of  this  exami- 
nation. Instead  of  one  sitting  of  four  hours  for 
the  written  examination,  there  are,  |under  the 
new  rule,  two  sittings  of  three  hours  each,  and 
in  the  latter  the  candidate’s  skill  in  making 
working  drawings  is  tested.  The  oral  examina- 
tion remains  as  before.  A fee  of  two  guineas  is 
now  required  from  each  candidate  on  sending 
in  his  formal  statement  and  application ; and 
eaoh  candidate,  on  receiving  his  certificate, 
Bhould  the  Bame  be  granted  to  him,  has  to  pay  a 
further  sum  of  three  guineas. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Institute  in 
March,  1880,  to  “ take  into  consideration  the 
subject  of  architectural  competitions,  that  shall, 
in  concert  with  other  London  and  provincial 
societies,  suggest  certain  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  architectural  competitions,  and  report 
to  the  Council  the  result  of  their  action,”  have 
presented  their  report.  It  deals,  however,  with 
a part  only  of  the  subject  contained  in  that  reso- 
lution, the  committee  having,  it  appears,  pur- 
posely omitted  to  communicate  with  other 
societies  until  an  opportunity  could  be  given  to 
the  Council  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  sug- 
gestions submitted.  Previously  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  committee’s  report,  certain  recom- 
mendations were  drawn  up  by  the  Council  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow 
in  framing  the  “ conditions  ” of  a competition 
proposed  for  an  important  building  in  that 
city.* 

Another  resolution  of  the  Institute,  passed  at 
the  business  meeting  of  the  28th  February  last, 
that  “ the  Council  be  requested  to  appoint  a 
Committee  of  Members  of  the  Institute  to  in- 
quire into  the  question  of  the  Law  of  Light  and 
Air,  as  it  affects  buildings,  and  to  make  such 
practical  suggestions  with  respect  thereto  as 
may  seem  expedient,”  has  been  carried  out,  and 
the  following  members  have,  in  conjunction 
with  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  an  ecre- 
taries,  consented  to  act  upon  the  Committee  on 
Light  and  Air,  namely, — Arthur  Cates,  Member 
of  Council ; G.  Somers  Clarke,  Fellow ; E.  N. 
Clifton,  Fellow;  J.  J.  Darley,  Hon.  Associate ; 
W.  G.  Harrison,  Q.C.,  Hon.  Associate;  Edward 
I’ Anson,  F.G.S.,  Member  of  Council ; Frederick 
Ouvry,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Fellow;  T.  Roger  Smith, 
Fellow;  and  Locock  Webb,  Q.C.,  Hon.  Asso- 
ciate. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal  has,  with  the  gracious 
approval  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  been 
awarded  to  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Past 
Vice-President. 

The  work  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
medals  and  other  prizes  of  the  Institute  show 
marked  improvement  in  the  case  of  the  Tite 
Prize,  gained  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Collier  with  a set  of 
drawings  good  both  in  design  and  execution ; 
and  in  that  of  the  Grissell  Gold  Medal,  awarded 
to  Mr.  Frederic  Miller.  The  council  have  elected 
Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby  as  the  Pugin  Travelling 
Student  for  1881 ; and  they  have  much  pleasure 
in  stating  that  the  value  of  this  studentship  has 
been  increased  from  40Z.  to  50Z.  for  1882  and  the 
two  subsequent  years. 


* These  recommendations  were  quoted  in  our  report  of 
the  Conference  discussions  on  Competitions,  p.  031 
ante. 
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THE  GERMAN  PLAYERS  AT  DRURY 
LANE. 

Old  play -goers  who  remember  the  care  and 
pains  devoted  by  the  late  Charles  Kean  to  the 
getting  up  of  Shakspeare’s  plays,  and  who  may 
have  been  present  at  Drury  Lane  on  the  first 
night  of  the  German  Company’s  representation, 
— when  Sohlegel’s  translation  of  “ Jnlius  Crosar” 
was  produced, — would  be  able  to  compare  their 
recollections  of  the  effect  he  produced  with 
those  that  modern  thought  and  modern 
ingenuity  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  stage- 
manager.  We  allude  especially  to  the  means  of 
properly  lighting  the  stage.  In  this  respect,  the 
performance  of  Monday  night,  at  Drury  Lane,  may 
be  said  to  have  shown  remarkable  advance ; 
the  old  foot-lights  were  all  but  useless,  the  effect 
being,  throughout  the  play,  what  we  used  to 
call  dioramio,  and  it  is  all  but  impossible  to 
describe  the  extraordinary  effects  this  artistic 
feature  added  to  the  play,  the  figures  and  the 
groups  moving  about,  now  in  shadow,  then  in 
full  or  partial  light, — in  snohascene,  for  example, 
as  that  of  the  orchard,  in  which  Brutus  receives 
the  conspirators,  and  where  at  last  the  audience 
were  delighted  with  the  very  fine  performance 
of  Fraiilein  Haverland,  as  Portia,  recalled 
again  and  again  by  an  excited  house.  But  it  is 
not  to  Fraiilein  Haverland,  as  Portia,  or  to 
Herr  Nesper,  as  Brutus,  to  Herr  Teller,  as 
Cassius,  or  Herr  Barnay,  as  Mark  Antony,  or  to 
any  of  the  single  aotors  that  the  memory  of 
those  present  will  return  so  often  as  to  the 
effect  produced  by  the  remarkable  training  of 
the  supernumeraries. 

At  this  moment  we  feel  as  if  on  Monday  night 
we  had  actually  assisted  at  the  murder  of 
Julius  Cmsar,  and  as  long  as  we  live  we  shall 
see  his  regally-draped  corse  lying  in  sculp- 
turesque splendour  at  the  foot  of  Pompey’s 
statue ; nor  will  those  present  soon  forget  Mark 
Antony's  tone  of  heartfelt  grief  over  the  body 
of  his  friend,  or  the  natural  acting  of  Octavius’s 
servant,  as  the  young  messenger  swooned  in 
grief  against  the  marble  pillar  by  the  side  of 
the  dead  emperor. 

The  architectural  scenery  is  the  best  that  has 
been  seen  on  the  English  stage  since  the  time  of 
those  remarkable  revivals  at  the  old  Princess’s 
Theatre,  to  whioh  we  have  already  alluded. 


THAMES  BRIDGES. 

The  Bill  to  enable  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  construct  new  bridges  at  Battersea 
and  Putney,  to  partially  rebuild  the  bridge 
across  Deptford  Creek,  and  to  enlarge  the 
centre  aroh  of  Vauxhall  Bridge  by  removing 
the  two  centre  piers  and  placing  girders 
across  the  interval,  has  passed  a Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  new 
bridge  at  Putney  will  be  entirely  of  stone, 
erected  at  a total  cost  of  406,000?.,  upon  the  site 
of  the  aqueduct  whioh  conveys  across  the  river 
the  pipes  of  the  Chelsea  Waterworks,  the  mains 
of  whioh  company  are  to  be  buried  in  the 
roadway  of  the  new  bridge.  The  bridge  will 
contain  five  arches,  with  four  piers  in  the  river, 
the  centre  arch  having  a span  6f  144  ft.,  the  two 
side  arches  129  ft.,  and  the  two  land  arches 
112  ft.  The  number  of  openings  will  therefore 
be  reduced  from  twenty-three  to  five,  while  the 
width  will  be  increased  to  44  ft.  The  new 
bridge  at  Battersea  will  be  simply  an  iron  struc- 
ture, owing,  as  was  stated  before  the  committee, 
to  the  possibility  of  having  to  construct  another 
bridge  between  Wandsworth  and  Battersea 
bridges  when  that  neighbourhood  becomes  more 
populated.  The  cost  of  the  new  bridge,  the 
position  of  whioh  will  be  somewhat  to  the  east 
of  the  old  bridge,  is  estimated  at  231,000?.  The 
width  will  be  increased  from  23  ft.  to  40  ft.,  and 
the  number  of  spans  decreased  from  seventeen 
to  five,  the  centre  arch  being  173  ft.  wide.  The 
new  bridge  will  be  6 ft.  higher  than  the  present 
bridge,  which  will  allow  15  ft.  above  Trinity 
high-water  mark.  The  estimated  cost  of  altering 
Vauxhall  Bridge  is  62,000?.,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  Deptford  Creek,  12,000?., — which  sums, 
together  with  the  erection  of  Putney  and  Batter- 
sea bridges,  will  be  contributed  to  by  the  whole 
of  the  metropolis. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  27th  ult.,  the  Bridges  Committee 
presented  areport  recommendingtbat,  previously 
to  a contract  being  entered  into  for  deepening 
the  foundations  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  cylinders  be 
sunk,  or  other  protective  works  executed,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  1,000?.,  and  that  the  work  be 


entrusted  to  Mr.  William  Webster,  at  a schedule 
of  prices  to  be  previously  arranged  by  the  engi- 
neer. Mr.  Selway  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  stating  that  the  engineer  had  brought 
this  matter  before  the  committee,  and  had  sug- 
gested that  with  a view  to  economy  these 
cylinders  should  be  Bunk,  so  that  he  might  more 
carefully  examine  the  foundations  and  the  soil 
below  the  foundations  before  making  his  final 
specifications  for  the  contract.  The  report  was 
adopted. 


CESSPOOL  EMPTYING  BY  STEAM. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  supersede  the 
clumsy  system  of  cesspool  clearing  which  has 
been  carried  on  in  England  hitherto.  Our 
neighbours  in  France  have  long  since  effected 
this  work  in  a more  cleanly  manner,  and  a 
oompany  is  being  formed  in  England  for  working 
a French  patent.  The  managing  director,  Mr. 
Thos.  Lawrie,  invited  a number  of  gentlemen 
last  Tuesday  to  Priory  Park,  Kew,  in  order  to 
inspect  the  machines  and  witness  their  working. 
The  plant  consists  of  a van  for  carrying  the  4-io. 
pipes,  which  are  of  various  lengths,  some  made 
of  galvanised  iron,  others  of  thick  rubber  for 
turning  corners;  a number  of  receivers,  made 
of  light  steel  plates,  barrel-shaped,  and  of  a 
capacity  of  about  3£  cubic  yards.  They  are 
mounted  on  framework  on  wheels,  being  easily 
moved  by  a pair  of  horses  ; and  a small  port- 
able steam-engine,  to  which  is  attached  a 
vacuum-pump  to  exhaust  the  air  from  the 
receivers. 

On  the  ground  (which  was  kindly  lent  for  the 
experiments  by  Mr.  McShean)  was  a cesspool 
ready  for  exemplifying  working.  A pipe  was 
pushed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  and 
other  pipes  were  very  expeditiously  joined  to  it 
until  they  reached  the  receiver,  to  whioh  the 
end  was  affixed.  The  engine  was  set  to  work  to 
exhaust  the  receiver,  and  the  noxious  air,  not 
allowed  to  escape,  was  burned  or  purified  by 
fire ; directly  this  was  done  the  sewage  rushed 
up  the  pipes  into  the  receiver  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  cubic  yard  per  minnte.  A glass  top 
was  arranged  on  one  of  the  pipes  in  order  that 
visitors  might  see  the  rapid  travelling  of  the 
soil.  The  pool  operated  upon  was  of  the  average 
English  size, — six  cubic  yards, — and  the  whole 
work  can  be  done  and  the  workmen  be  ready  to 
leave  the  premises  within  half  an  hour. 

The  plan  is  the  invention  of  M.  Talard,  who 
commenced  working  it  in  Paris  and  environs 
last  October. 

At  luncheon  afterwards,  Mr.  Robson,  archi- 
tect, spoke  of  the  complete  success  of  th9  expe- 
riments, and  the  simplicity  of  the  machinery, 
laying  especial  stress  on  the  perfectness  of  the 
lever-joint  fastening. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  surveyor  to  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  also  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
apparatus. 

The  number  of  cesspools  still  remaining,  and 
likely  to  remain,  in  England  is  very  large,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  Birmingham  alone  is  able  to 
boast  of  50,000. 


UTILISATION  OF  IRISH  MADE  BRICKS. 

There  is  now  in  course  of  ereotion  in  Dublin, 
within  a few  hundred  yards  of  an  old  building 
known  as  the  Temple,  upon  the  Marino  estate, 
onoe  the  property  of  the  Charlemont  family, 
Clontarf,  the  O’Brien  Institute,  intended  for  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  fifty  orphan  boys. 
The  property  has  been  purchased  in  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court,  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Miss  O’Brien  and  by  the  trustees  of  this  benefice 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Cullen.  The  amount  of  the 
present  contract  is  16,000?.,  and,  besides  the 
usual  accommodation  necessary  for  the  wants 
of  such  institutions,  there  is  to  be  erected  a 
handsome  detached  ohapel  in  close  proximity  to 
the  new  building,  the  cost  of  which  is  included 
in  the  above  estimate.  The  plans,  &c.,  have 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Callaghan,  archi- 
tect, of  Dublin,  and  the  erection  of  the  building, 
designed  in  the  Gothic  style,  is  entrusted 
to  Messrs.  Hammond,  & Co.,  of  Dublin  and 
Drogheda,  who  are  at  present  actively  for- 
warding the  work.  The  walls  are  to  he  of 
brick,  with  limestone  dressings  from  the  quar- 
ries of  the  contractors  at  Sheephouse.  The 
bricks,  both  for  external  and  internal  use  in  this 
building  are  of  native  manufacture,  being  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Thompson,  Brothers,  from  their 
recently-established  works  at  Kingscourt.  The 
colour  of  those  designed  for  the  outside  faoing 


of  the  walls  is  of  a hue  approaching  to  chocolate. 
The  making  of  this  kind  of  brick  has  been  but 
recently  commenced.  Although  the  clay  found 
at  Kingsoourt  oan  be  moulded  into  flower-pots 
and  pipes  suitable  for  agricultural  drainage  pur- 
poses, experiments  have  yet  to  be  made  with 
the  view  of  fabricating  out  of  the  same  material 
the  glazed  drain-pipe  requisites  for  sewerage 
works. 


PATENT  RECORD* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

2,087.  G.  Osborne,  Brighton.  High-pressure 
regulating  taps  or  valves.  May  13,  1881. 

2,094.  W.  N.  Bundy,  Whittlesea.  Apparatus 
for  tuck-pointing  walls.  May  13,  18S1. 

2,105.  F.  C.  Jeune,  Queen  Victoria-street. 
Manufacture  of  ornamental  embossed  fabrics 
for  covering  walls.  May  13,  1881. 

2.131.  F.  H.  F.  Engel,  Hamburg.  Petroleum 
cooking  and  heating  stoves.  (Com.  by  H.  Kock, 
Hamburg).)  May  16, 1881. 

2.132.  J.  Hurst,  Brighton.  Portable  crane  for 
builders.  May  16,  1881. 

2.133.  W.  R.  Lake,  Southampton-buildings. 
Rotary  engines,  also  pumps  and  fluid- meters. 
(Com.  by  W.  H.  Jaoobs  & A.  J.  Jacobs,  Haarlem). 
May  16,  1881. 

2.134.  J.  Gazeley,  Watervleit,  U.S.A.  Cutting 
cylindrical  cores  from  natural  stones,  &e. 
(Com.  spec.)  May  16,  1881. 

2.135.  R.  H.  Abrey,  Highbury.  Heating  ap- 
paratus. May  17,  1881. 

2,140.  E.  Hatton,  Manchester.  Ventilating 
apparatus.  May  17,  1881. 

2,147.  W.  Bartholomew,  Lambeth.  Water- 
waste  preventerB.  May  17, 1881. 

2,149.  T.  F.  Shillington,  Belfast.  Fireplaces 
or  stoves.  May  17, 1881. 

2,153.  J.  Sawyer,  Middlesex.  Register  or 
other  stoves.  May  17,  1881 

2,174.  J.  Walker,  Leeds.  Manufacture  of 
bricks,  tiles,  &o.  May  18,  1881. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants,  on 
the  dates  named. 

May  17, 1881. 

127.  J.  Stones,  Ulverston ; T.  Kirby,  Barrow- 
in-Furness  ; and  E.  Phillips,  Ulverston.  Re- 
volving-shutters. Jan.  11,  1881. 

137.  J.  Reffitt  & W.  Irwin,  Leeds.  With- 
drawing and  returning  the  plugs  of  urinals 
trough  closets,  &o.  Jan.  12,  1881. 

162.  T.  Rowan,  Ryde.  Ventilating  buildings, 
water-closets,  &c.  Jan.  13,  1881. 

243.  J.  Shanks,  Barrhead.  Discharge  appa- 
ratus for  water-closet  cisterns,  &o.  Jan.  20, 
1881. 

717.  J.  Woodward,  Wolverhampton.  Self- 
acting fastener  for  doors,  window  sashes  and 
frames.  Feb.  19,  1881. 

869.  D.  Edwards,  Cardiff.  Lifts  or  hoists. 
March  1,  1881. 

1,352.  W.  Leggott,  Bradford.  Regulating 

fan-lights.  March  26,  1881. 

1,995.  W.  R.  Lake,  Southampton  Buildings. 
Machinery  for  breaking  stones,  &c.  (Com.  by 
P.  W.  Gates,  Chicago,  U.S.A.)  May  7,  1881. 

May  20,  1881. 

24S.  E.  de  Pass,  Fleet-street.  Apparatus  for 
heating  by  hot  water  and  steam.  (Com.  by 
E.  Korting,  Hanover.)  Jan.  20,  1881. 

249.  E.  de  Pass,  Fleet-street.  Automatic 

heat-regulators.  (Com.  by  E.  Korting,  Hanover.) 
Jan.  20,  1881. 

403.  T.  Bate,  Kilburn.  Ventilating-pots  for 
soil-pipes.  Jan.  29,  1881. 

1,312.  H.  Massicks  & W.  Crooke,  Millom.  Hot- 
blast  stoves.  March  24,  1881. 

1,432.  W.  Morgans,  Bristol.  Deodorising 

water-closets.  April  1,  1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS  . 

Published  during  the  Week  ending  May  21, 1881. 

3,225.  L.  A.  Groth,  Finsbury  - pavement. 
Meter  for  water,  &c. 

The  body  of  the  meter  is  divided  into  two  horizontal 
compartments.  In  the  lower  one  is  the  meter  and  turbine, 
and  in  the  upper  one  the  counting  mechanism.  The  tur- 
bine is  a disc  fixed  horizontally  on  a shaft,  haying  on  its 
periphery  notches  or  cuts  forming  blades,  against  which 
the  water  ia  directed  in  two  streams  by  the  injector.  The 
water  rotates  the  turbine,  and  then  passes  out  at  the  out- 
let. The  shaft  of  the  turbine  actuates  the  counting 
mechanism,  whioh  consists  of  several  toothed  wheels 
actuating  the  hands  on  the  dials.  (Com.  by  C.  Berhaut 
and  H.  Ducenne,  Liege.)  August  6,  1880.  Price  6d. 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  patent  agents,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C. 
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3,978.  J.  A.  McKean,  Mount  Morris,  U.S.A. 
Boring,  channelling,  cutting,  or  dressing  stone, 
Ac. 


The  specification,  which  contains  twelve  pages  of  descrip- 
tion, fourteen  claims,  and  is  illustrated  by  fourteen  sheets 
of  drawings,  is  not  capable  of  being  condensed.  Oct.  1, 
1883.  Price  Is.  8d. 

3,991.  A.  MacPhail,  Cannon-street.  Kitchen 
ranges. 

The  fire-bars  are  made  of  a circular  form,  radiating 
from  the  centre,  and  projecting  forwards  from  the  body  of 
the  range,  by  which  arrangement  the  heat  is  radiated  from 
the  entire  length  of  the  grate,  and  roasting  or  cooking  can 
be  done  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  a3  well  as  in  front.  The 
capacity  of  the  grate  can  be  reduoed,  either  vertically  or 
horizontally,  and  a hinged  blower  made  in  three  parts  is 
fitted  to  enclose  either  part  or  the  whole  of  the  grate. 
Oct.  2,  1880.  Price  6d. 

4,006.  F.  T.  Henderson,  King’s  Cross-road. 
Waste-water  preventers  and  valve-cocks. 

Improves  valves  which  have  the  so-called  sucker  action, 
by  forming  the  cups  or  disc  with  a cone  recess  in  the 
bottom,  which  forms  a guide  for  a peg,  forming  a con- 
tinuation of  the  valve-spindle.  Oa  this  peg,  which  has  a 
greater  taper  than  the  recess,  is  fastened  the  elastic  sucker 
disc.  The  valve  proper  of  indiarubber  is  fastened  on  the 
underside  of  the  cup.  This  is  all  enclosed  in  a casing; 
and  when  a weight  is  required  to  hold  the  sucker-disc 
down,  a ring  of  lead  is  employed,  with  a cross-bar  which 
slides  on  the  spindle.  Oct.  2,  1880.  Price  6d. 

4,013.  E.  W.  De  Rusett,  Anerley,  F.  P. 
Preston,  J.  T.  Prestige,  and  E.  J.  Preston,  Dept- 
ord.  Lavatories. 

To  economise  space  and  effect  economy  in  first  cost 
and  in  water,  the  basin  is  made  to  turn  up  when  notin 
use,  and  the  act  of  letting  it  down  allows  a certain  regu- 
lated quantity  of  water  to  flow  from  the  supply-tank  into 
the  basiD.  The  slop-container  is  under  the  basin,  and  is 
also  hinged  or  pivoted  to  allow  of  being  emptied.  Octo- 
ber 2,  1830.  Price  8d. 

4,027.  B.  J.  B.  Mills,  Sonthampton-buildings. 
Apparatus  for  checking  waste  of  water. 

Iu  a cylinder  or  case,  through  which  the  water  flows,  is 
a cylindrical  valve,  which  is  capable  of  moving  longi- 
tudinally iu  guides.  Iu  the  bottom  of  the  cylindrical 
valvp,  is  a Talve-port,  with  a ball-valve  of  le-s  specific 
gravitv  than  water.so  it  will  always  be  in  its  seat.  This  ball- 
valve  does  not  quite  close  the  port.  In  the  valve  cylinder  is 
an  antoma'ic  valve  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  water, 
and  which  fits  the  interior  of  the  cylinder.  When  water  is 
flowing  through,  this  valve  is  gradually  raised  by  the  water 
entering  the  ball-valve  port  until  it  comes  in  contact  with 
and  closes  the  eduction-port  of  the  case  and  stops  the  flow 
of  water  until  the  discharge-cock  Is  closed,  when,  the  pres- 
sure above  and  below  being  equalised,  it  subsides.  (Com. 
by  E.  E.  Furney,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.)  Oct.  4,1880.  PriceCd. 

4,097.  H.  C.  Webb,  Worcester.  Decorating 
wood,  marble,  leather,  &o. 

A pattern-plate  is  pressed  firmly  down  on  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  liquid  colours  are  forced  hy  compressed  air 
through  tubes  and  channels  in  the  plate  on  aud  into  the 
wood,  &o.  Oct.  8,  1880.  Price  lOd. 

4,125.  J.  Matthewson  and  G.  Tidy,  Kilburn. 
Coal-plates  for  cellar-openings. 

Two  spring  arms  project  downwards,  each  of  which  has 
a ratchet  tooth,  which  catches  under  a shoulder  of  the 
fixed  frame,  and  the  cover  is  locked.  It  can  only  be  opened 
by  pulling  down  these  arras  on  the  inside.  Oct.  11,  1880. 
Price  4d. 


4,126.  D.  T.  Bostel,  Brighton.  Watercloset 
An  improvement  on  PatoDt  No.  1,412  of  1877,  by  arran 
ing  the  forcing  trunk  at  the  front  of  the  basin',  and  t! 
flushing  water  is  admitted  at  the  back  through  a spou 
one  arm,  and  no  spreader  or  fan  is  required.  Oct.  l'\  18S 
Price  6d. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 


INFERIOR  BRICKS. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Badger 
District  Surveyor  of  Lewisham,  appeared  before 
the  magistrate  sitting  at  the  Greenwich  Police 
Court  m support  of  summonses  against  two 
builders  for  an  infringement  of  the  By-laws  made 
MefcroP°lifcan  Board  of  Works,  October, 


ueara  was  mat  ot  Mr.  Joshua  Shuckfc 
of  George-lane,  Lewisham,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had 
erecting  a certain  dwelling-house,  built  the  extei 
wall  or  principal  front  of  stocks  and  place  bricks  and 
entirely  with  bricks  of  the  description  acd  quality 
reqmred  by  the  2nd  By-law.  H y 

Mr.  Mavsham,  after  having  heard  the  case  audinspec 
specimens  of  bricks  produced  by  the  district  survei 
deeded  (hat  place  and  half-and-hal-  bricks,  hei„g  i„n 
fectly  burnt,  were  prohibited  from  being  used  in  'be  c 
str  cOon  of  external  walls,— which  ar*  prescrib»d  in 
By-laws  to  he  constructed  of  good,  hard.  Bound,  well-bi 
bricks,  or  of  stone,  and  put  together  with  good  morta: 
goott  cement,— and  ordered  the  work  complained  of  to 
pulled  dowD. 

The  second  case  was  against  Mr.  Charles  Whipp. 
Engleh»art-road,  Lewisham,  and  was  of  similar  charac 
but  applied  to  four  adjoining  dwelling-houses. 
Maraham  again  made  an  order  as  before. 


A Panorama  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
has  been  opened  in  a building  in  York-street, 
near  Queeu  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster.  We 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  looking  at  it. 
The  architect  of  the  building 'is  Mr.  R.  W. 
EdiB,  F.S.A. 


COLOUR  BLINDNESS. 

COLOUR,  AND  EFFECT  OF  LIGHT  ON  THE  VISUAL 
APPARATUS. 

The  lectures  to  which  we  called  attention 
(p.  654,  ante),  on  the  curious  phenomena  of 
colour  blindness,  bear  a olose  relation  to  some 
of  those  questions  of  colour  which  have  been 
recently,  and  let  us  say  very  ably,  discussed  in 
our  columns.  Some  debate  might,  indeed,  have 
been  avoided  if  our  correspondents  had  steadily 
borne  in  mind  the  fact  that  phenomena  must 
be  spoken  of  as  suoh ; and  that  in  speaking  of 
“ a wash  of  colour, ” we  no  more  refer  to  either 
undulatory  or  any  other  theory  of  light,  than 
we  do  when  we  speak  of  sunrise  and  sunset. 
But  the  point  which  strikes  ns  as  deserving  the 
most  serious  attention  is  the  question  how  far  it 
is  possible,  by  observations  on  the  physiology  of 
the  colour  sense,  to  obtain  light  on  the  theory  of 
the  production  of  the  optical  sensation  of  colour, 
and  thus  on  the  theory  of  light  itself.  As  to 
this,  the  discovery  of  one-sided,  or  one-eyed, 
colour  blindness  is  one  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  promises  results  not  easy  to  autioi- 
pate.  Considering  that  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons Buffering  more  or  less  from  colour  blindness 
is  nearly  5 per  cent,  of  the  population,  it  may 
be  confidently  expected  that  research  into  the 
special  peculiarities  of  each  case  will  furnish 
the  philosopher  with  more  instances  of  this  very 
unusual  affection.  As  at  present  noted,  it  is  the 
colours  at  either  end  of  the  scale  which  just 
elude  the  perception  of  the  organ  of  vision. 
This,  iu  fact,  is  what  might  be  expeoted  if  colour 
blindness  be  regarded  as  a cousequence  of  the 
partial  want  of  optical  susceptibility,  arising 
from  an  enfeebling  of  the  powers  of  the  optic 
nerve,  or  of  some  portion  of  the  visual  appa- 
ratus. The  point  that  is  here  obsoure  is, — 
What  is  the  character  of  the  nervous  defect 
that  loses  the  red  rays,  as  distinguished 
from  that  which  loses  the  violet?  No  one- 
sided green-blindness  has  been  noted.  Is  it 
to  be  expected  ? Is  it  not  most  probable  that, 
as  the  defect  advances  from  either  side  of 
the  scale,  we  are  more  likely  to  arrive  at  blind- 
ness to  form  as  well  as  to  tint,  than  at  a third 
species,  so  to  speak,  of  affection  ? This  question 
deserves  careful  study. 

Wo  are  the  more  led  to  oall  attention  to  this 
subject, — in  the  hope  of  leading  to  the  collection 
of  valuable  data  as  to  the  optical  action  of  the 
two  eyes,  as  compared  with  that  of  one  eye 
alone, — from  a communication  recently  made  to 
us  on  the  effect  of  light,  falling  on  one  eye,  in 
increasing  the  brightness  of  an  object  seen  at 
the  same  moment  only  by  the  other  eye.  As  far 
as  we  are  aware,  this  is  a new  observation.  It 
is  generally  the  case,  we  apprehend,  that  objects 
appear  of  a different  size  if  viewed  by  the  right 
or  by  the  left  eye.  Apparent  size  is  due  to  the 
mean  power  of  vision  of  the  two  combined.  So, 
at  least,  we  have  generally  understood.  But 
that  clearness  of  definition  is  induced  by  illumi- 
nating the  eye  which  does  not  see  the  object 
looked  at  by  the  other  eye,  we  have  nob  pre- 
viously seen  Btated.  It  will  at  once  be  obvious 
how  closely  this  remark  is  connected  with  the 
investigation  of  the  phenomenon  of  one-sided 
colour-blindness. 

The  following  is  the  communication  from  our 
friend  to  which  we  referred.  We  can  bear 
witness  to  the  careful  character  of  the  writer  in 
making  and  recording  his  observations  : — 

“ An  observation  on  the  effect  of  light  on  the 
sensoriam  oocurred  to  me  a few  days  ago,  which 
deserves  not  only  to  be  recorded,  but  to  be  care- 
fully studied.  I was  in  a church,  lighted  by  gas ; 
and  before  me,  on  a little  desk,  lay  my  pince-nez, 
with  crystal  lenses.  Two  gaseliers  were  reflected 
from  the  crystal,  one  as  a crown  of  very  sharp, 
bright  points,  the  other  a3  a line  of  blurred  and 
more  diffused  points  of  light.  The  lights  pro- 
ducing the  former  reflections  were  at  some  dis- 
tance in  front,  reflected  at  an  aDgle  of,  perhaps, 
60°;  those  producing  the  latter  were  higher  above 
me,  and  reflected  at  an  angle  more  approaching 
a right  angle.  My  attention  was  directed  to  the 
two  sets  of  points,  by  the  fact  that  the  uncon- 
scious movement  of  my  head  made  them  cross 
and  play  upon  one  another.  So  far  all  is  qnite 
simple.  I soon  observed,  however,  that  the 
position  of  the  reflecting  lens  was  such  that  I 
could  see  the  lights  in  it  only  with  the  left  eye. 
With  the  right  eye  I could  see  the  glass,  but 
owing  to  variation  of  angle,  or  to  the  interven- 
tion of  some  other  body,  there  were  no  points 
of  light  on  it  visible  to  the  right  eye,  when  the 
left  eye  was  dosed. 

I found,  however,  that  by  looking  at  the 


reflecting  surface  with  both  eyes  open,  the 
points  of  light,  of  both  kinds,  became  sensibly 
brighter,  as  well  as  sharper,  in  definition,  than 
when  I looked  at  the  glass  with  the  right  eye 
closed.  This,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  is  a new 
observation.  Vision  was  more  distinct,  con- 
siderably, with  two  eyes  than  with  one,  although 
the  points  of  light  observed  (which  formed  a very 
admirable  object  for  the  purpose  of  experiment), 
were  visible  to  the  left  eye  alone.  If  any  differ- 
ence had  been  anticipated  between  the  two 
observations  it  would  have  been  the  reverse  to 
that  which  occurred,  as  the  lens  itself  was  seen 
by  both  eyes,  but  the  points  of  light  on  it  only 
by  one.  There  was,  however,  no  doubt  about 
the  phenomenon,  which  I studied  for  more  than 
five  minutes  with  care,  aud  which  was  invariably 
reproduced  as  I opened  the  left,  the  right,  or 
both  eyes. 

I could  only  conclude  that  the  sensorium  was 
more  excited  by  the  use  of  the  two  organs  of 
vision  at  once  than  by  one  alone,  and  that,  this 
being  the  case,  the  vision  of  the  left  eye  was 
actually  aided  by  the  agency  of  the  right, 
although  the  lumiuous  object  was  only  visible 
to  the  former.  This  observation  is  one  that  I 
think  demands  attention.” 


ON  COLOUR  THEORIES. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  and  my  critic, 
“ R.  W.  S.,”  objects  to  my  wauderiug  from  the 
beaten  track  in  having  the  audacity  to  dispute 
Chevreul’s  dicta,  although  he  acknowledges  ho 
is  not  of  the  same  opinion  as  Chevreul.  Mr. 
Crace  also  objects  to  my  simple  experiments. 
Now,  while  both  these  gentlemen  gain  the  idea 
I wished  to  convey,  they  failed  to  grasp  the 
reason  why  I introduced  these  “ absurd  experi- 
ments.” The  optical  principle  I wished  to 
illustrate  was  somewhat  beyond  their  ken,  so 
much  so  that  I must  minutely  explain  myself. 
The  argument  stands  thus: — Chevreul  says* 
that  “Red,  the  complementary  of  greeD,  placed 
by  the  side  of  green,  increases  its  intensity 
and  again  (in  article  43),  “ place  a red  wafer 
or  circular  piece  of  paper  upon  a sheet  of  white 
paper,  then  tint  the  white  paper  round  the  circle 
with  its  oomplementory  colour  [green  in  this 
case,  according  to  Chevreul’s  theory],  gradually 
soften  it  off  from  the  coloured  circle,  when  it 
will  be  found  that  the  red  circle  tends  to  oolour 
the  surrounding  space  with  its  complementary 
green.” 

Then,  from  this  and  analogous  experiments,  he 
lays  down  the  rule, — and  this, indeed, when  science 
was  much  more  an  infant  than  now, — from 
which  we  are  never  to  depart,  that  “ comple- 
mentaries  juxtaposed  mutually  heighten  each 
other.”  But  he  does  not  explain  this  rule  by 
reference  to  any  principle  of  optics,  simply  con- 
tenting himself  with  the  idea  that  when  the 
two  coloured  surfaces  ax*e  juxtaposed,  as  red  and 
green  in  this  case,  the  red  surface  physiologically 
calls  up  a sensation  of  green  in  the  eyesight,  and 
that  the  eyes  thus  see  the  green-coloured  surface 
intensified  by  the  addition  of  this  visual  green  ; 
similarly,  that  the  green  Burface  physiologically 
calls  up  a visual  red  to  intensify  the  red  in  the 
same  way. 

The  result  of  this  supposition  of  his, — for  it  is 
not  a scientific  fact, — is  this — and  here  comes  the 
point  of  the  argument  on  his  side — that  the  line 
cf  contact  of  these  two  dissimilar  colours  will 
be  as  distinct  as  possible,  each  colour  at  this 
point  being  of  its  greatest  intensity.  My  argu- 
ment is  that  this  line  of  contact,  i.e.,  the  meeting 
of  the  contiguous  dissimilar-coloured  surfaces,  is 
not  thus  heightened,  but,  in  fact,  blurred,  aud 
becomes  in  colour  somewhat  similar  to  what  the 
results  would  be  if  the  two  distinct  colours  were 
compounded.  To  support  and  verify  my  argu- 
ment, I took  the  surfaoes  at  an  angle  to  each  other ; 
my  critics,  however,  failed  to  see  that  I did  so 
to  bring  the  principle,  to  which  the  effect  so 
produced  is  due,  clearer  to  their  minds.  Since, 
however,  it  failed  to  do  so,  and  I cannot 
give  here  the  illustration  I have  drawn 
supporting  my  assertions,  I would  ask 
them  to  look  upon  the  upright  surface  as 
rebated,  that  is,  turned  so  that  both  surfaces 
are  brought  into  the  Barne  plane.  The  optical 
principle  remains  the  same.  Parenthetically,  I 
would  mention  that  it  is  a principle  of  optics 
that  the  colours  of  objects  become  visible  by 
light  being  irregularly  reflected  from  their 
surfaces.  Thus,  then,  the  waves  producing 
the  sensation  of  such  oolours,  being  scattered  in 
all  directions,  those  at  the  line  of  contact  will 


* Article  39  of  Spantin’s  Translation,  1S59. 
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i intermingle  with  each  other,  with  a result  that 
this  line  of  contact  will  appear  of  a compound 
; hue ; with  red  and  blue,  this  compound  hue 
I being  a violet.  That  this  modification  at  the 
I line  of  contact;  should  be  more  readily  seen,  I 
i selected  small  instead  of  large  squares.  Among 
i several  reasons  that  make  me  hesitate  in 
\ accepting  Chevron! s rale,  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
at  the  present  moment  a question  whether  sen- 
sation of  light  and  colour  is  carried  to  the 
i brain  by  vibratory  motion  on  the  part  of  the 
retina  and  optic  nerve,  or  whether  a chemical 
I reaction  occurs  amongst  the  tissues  when  the 
3 eye  is  performing  its  duties.  Until  more  is 
known  about  the  optical  structure  and  the 
i various  functions  each  individual  member  of  it 
j|  possesses,  it  were  folly  to  cling  hard  and  fast 
. to  Chevreul’s  physiological  idea  of  the  action 
j of  the  eye. 

Ihe  above  letter  is  a condensation  of  one  I 
1 wrote  on  April  25th,  and  another  on  May  2nd, 
which,  however,  were  too  voluminous  to  be 
printed.  H.  C.  Standage. 

RS. — I am  glad  to  welcome  “ W.  C.  T.’s” 
j perfect  accord  as  to  my  views  on  the  subject. 

I Arguments  founded  on  a scientific  basis  can  have 
I but  one  conclusion, — a true  one. 


MISCONCEPTIONS  REGARDING  THE 
THEORY  OF  COLOURS. 

Sir, — If  the  dictum,  “ qui  s’  excuse  s'accuse,” 
\ be  as  applicable  to  discussion  as  to  conduct,  then 
I your  correspondent  is  convicted  of  carelessness 
I by  his  letter  of  last  week.  It  is  not  for  the  use 
| of  pedantic  language  on  the  theory  of  colour  that 
I contend,  but  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
j should  be  consistent  wittfthe  recognised  fact  that 
the  laws  of  the  harmony  of  colour  are  derived, 
not  from  an  external  source,  but  from  an  internal. 
All  modern  treatises  treat  those  laws  as  if  they 
were  derived  from  the  former,  and  though  such 
writers  are  “pedantic”  enough  to  state  that 
colours  are  sensations,  they  reason  upon  these  as 
i if  they  were  objective  realities. 

The  laws  of  the  harmony  of  colour  are  the  laws 
of  our  sensuous  constitution.  The  only  practical 
field  of  experiment  with  colour  is  in  the  eye 
itself,  and  the  great  point  on  which  I insist  is, 
that  the  student  has  always  the  means  of  testing 
for  himself  what  the  true  complementary  of  any 
colour  is.  I believe  I have  placed  the  theory  of 
the  harmony  of  colour  on  its  right  basis  in  my 
“Revised  Theory  of  Light,”  and  in  a way 
that  has  never  before  been  attempted.  Mr. 
Spottiswoode  was  in  the  ohair  when  I first  pro- 
pounded the  theory  on  which  that  essay  is 
based,  and  he  admitted  that  it  afforded  a suffi- 
cient and  complete  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
treated.  It  is  the  most  practical  system  for  all 
[employed  in  the  arts,  and  whose  vision  is  whole. 
It  requires  no  effort  of  memory,  and  it  affords 
the  means  of  constructing  reference-scales. 

Difficult,  however,  as  it  may  be,  we  must 
lendeavour  to  frame  a nomenclature  more  con- 
sistent with  true  theory  than  that  in  general 
use.  Mr.  Craoe,  even  in  his  last  letter,  is  guilty 
of  a solecism  when  he  speaks  of  the  mixing  of 
colours,  which  is  utterly  misleading  and°  at 
variance  with  theory.  Colours  cannot  be  mixed  ; 
we  cannot  mix  sensations.  Without  being  pedantic, 
it  was  open  to  him  to  have  spoken  of  the  mixing 
of  pigments ; and  “ R.  W.  S.”  is  as  inconsistent, 
whilst  professing  himself  conversant  with  the 
true  theory,  when  he  speaks  of  “coloured  rays”; 
and  as  for  naming  the  colour  sensations  produced 
by  objects  after  those  produced  by  the  spectrum, 
that  is  quite  contrary  to  fact : Iho  spectrum 
experiment  was  long  subsequent  to  the  naming 
of  oolours.  \yt  q.  ip 


ARCHITECTS  AND  QUANTITIES. 

SiR, — Your  correspondent  “A.  B.  C.”  is  to  be 
ihanked  for  exposing  the  absurdity  of  the  view 
ffiat  an  architect  should  take  his  own  quantities 
n order  that  he  may  amend  his  drawings.  The 
Irawings  should  be  perfect  to  start  with,  and  if 
.his  process  is  necessary  to  make  them  bo,  I 
wonder  by  what  parallel  process  the  speaker 
vho  advises  it  corrects  the  imperfections  in  his 
inantities.  For  imperfect  they  are  from  such 
(ources,  as  too  many  builders  have  found  to 
heir  cost.  I have  seen  some  of  these  precious 
locuments,  and  I know.  Then  the  charge  made 
or  them  is  always  equal  to  what  would  satisfy 
. really  able  surveyor,  and,  in  too  mauy  cases, 
ifty  or  sixty  per  cent.  more. 

Let  young  architects  make  as  full  and  as 
areful  drawings  as  they  caD,  and  then  let  them 


hand  them  over  to  a surveyor  of  experience. 
They  will  gain  greatly  by  the  process,  although 
they  will  not  pocket  the  percentage.  Their 
clients  will  be  gainers,  because  the  competition 
of  the  builders  will  be  keener.  The  builders  will 
be  gainers,  because  they  will  not  be  making 
random  estimates. 

The  crushing  argument  against  the  “home- 
brewed” quantities  is  that  they  are,  as  a rule, 
most  miserably  done,  especially  the  country 
article. 

When  I hear  an  architect  gravely  argue  that 
he  ought  to  act  as  surveyor,  I wonder  much 
whether  he  carries  the  principle  further,  and 
wishes  surveyors  to  turn  architects  ? One  idea 
is  as  good  as  the  other ! 

Quantity  Man. 


“ CHEAP  AND  BOLD  PLANS  FOR 
CHURCHES.” 

Sir, — I trustyou  will  allow  a Roman  Catholic 
layman  to  say  a few  words  upon  the  controversy 
raised  with  respect  to  the  Dominican  Church  at 
Haverstock-hill. 

Whether  the  charges  brought  against  that 
particular  building  are  true  or  not  I am  unable 
to  settle.  I will,  however,  say  this ; the  columns 
look  too  thin,  and  my  experience  is  that  in 
building  what  looks  too  thin  generally  is  too 
thiD.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  and  I sincerely  trust  that  the  church  at 
Haverstock-hill  is  one  of  those  exceptions.  I 
am  always,  however,  suspicious  when  I hear  that 
our  clergy  and  architects  are  erecting  churches 
upon  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  “a  bold 
plan.” 

“A  bold  plan”  may  be  very  good  where  there 
is  plenty  of  money  to  spend,  where  the  best 
materials  can  be  used,  where  constant  super- 
vision of  the  work  can  be  secured,  and  where 
requisite  solidity  can  be  attained;  but  I have  no 
belief  in  cheap  boldness,  and  unfortunately  too 
many  of  our  Roman  Catholio  churches  are  of 
this  description,  and  many  very  serious  acci- 
dents have  occurred,  sometimes  not  unaccom- 
panied by  loss  of  life.  Any  person  who  will 
look  through  the  building  papers  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  will  find  “ Fall  of  a Roman 

Catholio  Church  at ,”or  “ Serious  Accident 

to  a Roman  Catholic  Chapel,”  a by  no  means 
unfrequent  item  of  news.  Only  the  other  day  I 
heard  of  large  sums  of  money  being  expended 
upon  “replacing  the  columns”  of  two  large 
new  churches ! 

Whoever  will  have  the  courage  and  risk  the 
unpopularity  of  calling  attention  to  some  of  our 
showy,  cheap,  and  unsafe  churohes,  will  deserve 
well,  I think,  of  every 

Roman  Catholic  Layman. 


DAMAGE  TO  DURHAM  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — I inclose  report  of  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
and  Architectural  Society  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland. 

That  Society,  founded  originally  by  Canon 
Greenwell  and  myself,  has  for  some  years  been 
doing  valuable  work  in  the  North  of  England, 
in  preserving  our  ancient  historical  monuments, 
and  its  proceedings  are  never  devoid  of  interest 
or  importance. 

At  this  particular  meeting,  the  President 
(Canon  Greenwell)  has  called  attention  to  a 
most  serious  evil  in  the  steady  deterioration  of 
the  stonework  of  the  famous  interior  of  the 
cathedra],  from  causes  which  chemical  science 
ought  to  be  able  to  remove  or  neutralise.  And 
I have  to  ask  you  to  give  publicity  to  the  facts 
in  the  columns  of  the  Builder,  in  order  to  insure 
a more  wide-spread  publicity  and  a speedy 
remedy.  Edward  Robert  Robson. 


“ The  President  said  there  was  a subject  of  very  great 
importance  which  they,  as  an  architectural  society,  had  to 
do  with.  They  were  iu  danger  of  losing  their  cathedral. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  it  would  be  blown  up  by  dynamite, 
or  destroyed  by  any  means  so  sudden;  but  the  work  of 
destruction  was  quite  as  effective  and  quite  as  certain  in 
the  end.  It  was  gradually  crumbling  away.  He  had  ob- 
served that  many  of  the  mouldings  had  lost  now  their 
sharpness  by  this  crumbling  process,  and  any  one  could 
scrape  off  much  of  the  surface  of  the  stones  with  his  hands. 
This  destruction  was  going  on  over  the  whole  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  unless  it  was  stopped,  and  no  measures  had  as 
yet  been  taken  to  do  so,  it  would  in  the  oonrse  of  years 
prove  destructive  to  great  portions  of  the  building.  This 
was  very  much  to  be  deplored,  and  they  might  naturally 
ask,— What  was  the  cause  of  it  ? It  was  by  exposing  the 
surface  of  the  stone  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
stones  had  been  covered  for  many  centuries  with  white- 
wash, and  when  this  was  removed  some  sort  of  wash  ought 
again  to  have  been  applied.  A wash  of  lime  of  a better 
quality  than  the  ordinary  whitewash  might  have  been  used. 


At  present  the  stone  was  liablo  to  two  destructive  actions, 
— one  from  the  stoves  and  the  other  from  the  gas.  There 
could  be  no  question  whatever  that  the  stoves  and  the  gas 
were  working  in  a very  injurious  manner  upon  the  stones 
deprived  of  their  protection  of  whitewash.  Under  these 
agencies  the  stone  was  constantly  being  disintegrated,  and 
unless  that  action  was  stopped  before  long  the  building 
would  be  seriously  damaged.  This  was  a subject  of  the 
very  deepest  importance.  He  did  not  know  that  they  had 
any  power  to  do  anything,  but  he  trusted  that  the  subject 
would  be  brought  before  the  cathedral  authorities,  and 
that  they  might  take  such  steps  as  persons  qualified  to  form 
an  opinion  about  it  might  recommend.  There  was  another 
lorm  of  destruction  taking  place  in  the  cathedral,  and  that 
was  the  formation  of  a salt  upon  the  surface  of  the  stone. 
This  had  been  going  on  lor  a great  number  of  years  in  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  Library,  and  by  this  action  tho  mould- 
ings put  in  about  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  years  ago  were 
decaying  away.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  what  was 
taking  place  in  the  library  would  also  take  place  in  the 
cathedral  itself.  He  had  seen  it  himself,  small  crystals  of 
a sort  of  salt  upon  the  surface  of  the  stone.” 

“ Mr.  Le  Keux  said  that,  in  removing  I he  whitewash  from 
the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  spirits  of  salt  had  been  used  to 
dissolve  the  lime.  The  acid  had  not  been  neutralised  by 
any  alkali,  and  it  was  eating  the  stone  away. 

Rev.  J.  T.  fowler  said  ho  thought  it  was  the  coke  stoves 
that  did  the  mischief,  and  not  the  acid.  The  latter  would 
soon  exhaust  itself,  but  the  wasting  away  was  continuous. 

The  President  said  the  fumes  from  the  coke  stoves  and 
the  gas  were  very  disagreeable.  No  doubt  a great  deal  of 
damage  was  done  in  that  way. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler  said  the  action  of  gas  and  coke 
stoves  had  beeu  clearly  demonstrated  in  York  Minster. 
There  was  a certain  monument  there  made  entirely  of 
magnesian  limestone,  and  the  action  of  gas  and  the  coke 
fumes  converted  it  into  Epsom  salts.  You  might  gather 
salts  by  the  handful  upon  the  monument  enough  to  last  a 
man  for  a lifetime.  This  was  the  result  of  the  gas  and  the 
coke  together." 


PURE  AIR  AND  RADIATING  HEAT, 

Sir, — In  an  article  contained  in  the  Builder , 
Mr.  Boyd  speaks  of  some  one  having  advocated 
“ the  warming  of  the  air  of  the  room  by  radia- 
tion.’' I should  be  glad  to  aid  in  dispelling  a 
delusion  so  fatal  to  the  carrying  out  of  all  venti- 
lating  arrangements  as  that  the  air  can  be 
warmed  by  radiation. 

It  requires  no  complicated  experiments  to 
prove  that  the  contrary  is  the  case,  as  we  are 
constantly  surrounded  by  many  proofs  that  it 
cannot  be  so  warmed.  For  example,  we  will 
say  a room  has  been  without  a fire  during  a 
severely  frosty  night,  and  in  the  morning  the 
windows  have  become  coated  with  ice  on  the 
inside : we  light  a good  fire,  and  the  radiation 
at  once  fiies  to  this  ice,  and  soon  melts  it ; but 
it  may  always  be  noted  that,  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  sash-window,  the  ice  will  remain  very 
much  longer  just  above  the  meeting  rails  than 
upon  any  other  part,  being  protected  by  the 
projection  of  the  rails  from  the  direct  rays  of 
heat.  Whereas,  if  the  air  had  become  warmed 
by  these  rays,  we  might  reasonably  expect  all 
the  ice  to  leave  the  top  sash  before  the  lower 
one.  And  not  only  at  this  point  of  the  window 
may  it  be  seen,  but  at  any  point  which  may  be 
screened  from  the  fire  by  an  intermediate  object. 
This  brings  me  also  to  mention,  as  an  illustration, 
the  household  fire-Boreen,  which  would  be  use- 
less in  checking  the  heat  from  the  fire  were  the 
air  around  made  warm  by  it,  and  it  is  well  ex- 
perienced by  all  that  the  rays  of  heat  from  a 
fire  will  travel  to  the  farthest  corner  of  a room, 
if  sufficiently  powerful,  and  where  not  inter, 
cepted  by  any  solid  object,  which  will  at  once 
absorb  or  reflect  it  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  substance. 

I am  pleased  to  hear  of  the  important  efforts 
which  are  being  made  by  the  National  Health 
and  Kyrle  Societies  in  this  subject,  and,  should 
you  find  space  to  publish  my  views  upon  this, 
one  of  the  weightiest  points  of  the  subject, 
probably  some  further  light  would  be  called  forth 
from  other  members  of  the  profession  or  others 
concerned  in  it,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a safe 
theory  for  all  those  to  work  upon  who  are  in- 
tending to  exhibit  appliances  for  warming  and 
ventilation  at  the  forthcoming  exhibition  pro- 
jected by  the  above-named  societies. 

S.  R.  Eglington. 


CHRIST  CHURCH,  ZANZIBAR. 

It  may  be  useful  to  add  to  the  particulars 
given  in  our  last  that  the  internal  dimensions  of 
the  church  are  88  ft.  by  38  ft.  between  the  walls, 
and  28  ft.  between  the  marble  columns,  which 
project  therefrom  and  carry  the  vault.  The 
apse  is  25  ft.  6 in.  in  addition,  the  walls  being 
5 ft.  thick  generally. 


Railways  in  Japan. — The  Japan  Mail 
announces  that  the  Takasaki  railway  has  been 
definitely  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  and 
gives  particulars  of  other  proposed  lines,  the 
total  cost  of  which,  including  the  Takasaki  line, 
is  roughly  estimated  at  19,000,000  yen. 
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THE  PLUMBERS'  COMPANY. 

Sik  —Mr.  A.  8tewart  Harrison  takes  exception  to  Mr 
Hellyer'a  remarks  in  kis  lecture  on  the  apathy  of  the 
Plumbers’  Company  m not  furthering  the  interests  of  their 
cral'r,  and  states  that  the  Company,  at  the  instigation  of 
Mr.  George  Shaw,  resolved  to  offer  the  freedom  of  their 
Company  to  applicants  who  passed  a certain  examina- 
tion, 4c. 

This  offer  was  made  four  years  and  a half  after  Mr. 
Shaw  brought  his  motion  forward,  and,  by  a curious  co- 
incidence, just  at  the  time  when  a new  Government  came 
into  office  pledged  to  look  into  and  reform  any  abuses  that 
mi"ht  exist  in  the  City  companies.  I made  application, 
and  received  a form,  which  was  duly  filled  up  and  returned 
with  fifteen  years’  character  from  different  City  firms, 
both  as  to  ability  as  workman  and  foreman.  After  several 
months'  interval  I received  a form,  giving  me  notice  that 
the  examination  of  candidates  would  take  place  at  the 
City  and  Guilds  Institute.  I applied  lor,  and  obtained, 
the  particulars  of  the  examination,  and  then  found  that 
the  offer  of  the  Company  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
delusion  and  a snare.  What  chauce  has  a working-man 
with  about  three  months’  preparation  to  pass  with  honours 
(and  it  is  imperative  for  him  to  do  so  to  be  successful)  au 
examination  in  which,  besides  the  art  and  science  of  plumb- 
ing, he  has  to  successfully  answer  questions  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects  : — 

Manufacture  of  metals ; gaslittings  ; measurement  of 
pressure  of  gas  in  a main  or  pipe;  practical,  plane,  and 
solid  geometry;  machine  construction  and  drawing; 
theoretical  mechanics ; applied  mechanics  j inorganic 
chemistry,  &c. 

1 1-ave  the  trade  and  the  public  generally  to  judge  for 
themselves  what  chance  even  a superior  workman  has  to 
pass  such  an  examination  successfully. 

J.  Babnbs. 


THE  LECTURES  ON  PLUMBING. 

Sik, — Like  your  correspondent  “ T.  S.,”  on  p.  686,  I 
read  with  much  pleasure  your  report  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Hellyer’s 
lecture  upon  this  subject,  and  I look  forward  wi}h  pleasant 
anticipations  to  those  to  follow.  I hope  the  lectures  will 
be  productive  of  good  practical  results. 

In  reply  to  the  lament  by  “T.  8.”  that  ho  one  has 
hitherto  stepped  forward  to  do  anything  to  improve 
plumbing,  I fear  the  said  remark  only  shows  his  ignorance 
of  much  that  has  been  done  and  has  been  going  on  for 
years  back,  to  help  to  improve  plumbers,  and  done,  too, 
by  plumbers  tor  plumbers. 

I cannot  join  with  “ T.  8."  in  hoping  that  Mr.  Hellyer’s 
lectures  will  help  to  “restore  plumbing  to  its  original 
state.”  I do  not  desire  its  progress  to  be  either  backward 
or  downward,  but  forward  and  upward.  The  best  old 
plumbers  were  ignorant  of  much  that  we  now  know,  and  even 
yet  only  an  extremely  small  percentage  understand  how 
to  do  their  work  upon  the  best  hygienic  principles,  and  so 
as  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  safety  to  the  inmates. 

It  is  iiot  “ some  sanitary  organisation  for  the  inspection 
of  dwellings”  that  will  do  much  good  to  the  general 
publio,  but  proper  Government  inspection,  and  that 
carried  out  by  duly  qualified  officials  when  the  houses,  &o., 
are  being  built.  W.  P.  Buchan. 


Sik, — Mr.  Hellyer  has  thought  fit  to  begin  by  thoroughly 
abusing  the  journeymen  plumbers.  Abuse  is  neither 
argument  nor  information,  and  always  shows  a weak  case. 
What  the  London  journeymen  plumbers  require  is  some- 
body to  show  them  something  they  are  unacquainted  with, 
and  there  was  some  hope  in  this  case  that  something 
different  from  what  has  hitherto  been  done  would  be 
attempted. 

Having  worked  as  a practical  plumber  in  London  for 
over  forty  years,  I have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the 
London  plumbers  can  execute  anything  that  has  been 
done  before  or  is  likely  to  be  required  at  present.  They 
have  gone  almost  to  every  city  in  the  world  and  intro- 
duced their  trade  : consequently  their  heads  are  not  quite 
so  vacant  ns  some  of  their  slanderers’. 

I am  quite  aware  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  even 
a plumber  to  say  anything  new,  but  I think  if  the  lecturer 
would  give  us  the  best  methods  of  solving  some  of  the 
following  questions,  it  would  interest  the  junior  members 
of  our  trade,  and  refresh  the  memory  of  some  of  the 
older  ones,  and  the  questions  are  all  sanitary  ; — 

1.  — How  to  extract  the  poison  and  muck  out  of  our 
solder. 

2. — Half  a dozen  different  methods  of  preventing  pipes 
from  freezing. 

3. — The  best  way  of  making  a taper  funnel  pipe  out  of 
cad  entirely,  not  cast. 

•1.— The  best  and  quickest  way  of  covering  a coffin 
with  3£  and  also  7,  and  precautions  necessary  at  the 
soldering  down. 

6.— How  to  tap  the  main  under  pressure  say  from  43  to 
83  on  the  inch. 

6.  — How  to  prevent  a T-trap  from  syphoning  out. 

7.  — A method  of  ventilatingsoil-pipes  without  poisoning 
your  neighbours. 

These  are  simply  things  that  are  done  every  day,  and 
upon  which  a diversity  of  opinion  exists. 

J.  W.  Goodson. 

V To  some  other  correspondents  on  this  subject  we 
would  suggest  a little  patience  ; they  may  hear  what  they 
desiro  if  they  wait. 


PROPOSED  PUBLIC  BATHS,  WIGAN. 

Sik, — I send  you  a copy  of  the  instructions  given  to- 
architects  desirous  of  competing  for  the  above. 

By  paragraph  five  you  will  see  that  they  intend  to  spend 
5,000Z.  Now,  to  prepare  drawings  and  specifications  for 
a building  such  as  this,  is  fully  worth  2$  per  cent,  on  the 
outlay,  say  1251. 

By  paragraph  seven  it  is  very  evident  they  intend  to  get 
two  sets  of  plana  and  specifications  worth  2601.  for  the 
magnificent  sum  of  301. 

Surely,  sir,  architects  had  far  better  speculate  a little 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  than  compete  under  such  condi- 
tions. _ J.  M. 

***  Architects  who  have  any  respect  for  their  profes- 
sion will  not  compete  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  Wigan 
Committee. 


A New  Church  and  Convent  have  jast  been 
commenced  at  Dumfries,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Pagin  & Pugin,  of  Westminster.  Mr. 
John  Devlin,  of  Glasgow,  is  the  contractor. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Samuel  Palmer,  the  well-known  water- 
colour painter  and  etcher,  died  at  his  residence, 
Reigate,  last  week. 

Mr.  Edward  Chance,  a partner  in  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Chance  Brothers,  of  the  Spon- 
lane  Glass  Works,  Birmingham,  died  on  the  28th 
ult.,  in  London.  His  death  was  due  to  bronchitis. 
Mr.  Chance  was  born  in  1824. 

Mr.  Henry  Pease,  of  Darlington,  died  at  his 
London  residence  on  Monday  evening  last,  in 
his  Beventy-fifth  year.  He  was  the  son  of 
Edward  Pease,  the  father  of  railways.  The 
official  records  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway  Company,  the  earliest  in  the  world, 
Bhow  that  when  quite  a youth,  and  soon  after 
the  line  was  opened,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  that  undertaking. 
Since  that  time  he  had  been  on  the  board  of 
management,  and  when  the  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington was  merged  in  the  North-Eastern  Rail- 
way Company  he  still  retained  his  seat,  and 
was,  in  fact,  the  oldest  railway  director  in  the 
world.  Six  years  ago,  when  the  Railway  Jubilee 
was  celebrated  at  Darlington,  Mr.  Pease  was 
the  centre  of  the  demonstration  which  marked 
the  first  half-century  in  the  history  of  rail- 
ways. 

Mr.  James  John  Stevens,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  founder 
and  head  of  the  firm  of  Stevens  & Sons,  rail- 
way signal  and  gas  engineers,  Darlington  Works, 
Southwark  Bridge-road,  died  at  his  residence, 
Clapham-common,  a few  days  since,  at  the  age 
of  seventy -four.  The  business  of  the  firm 
started  almost  with  the  commencement  of  rail- 
ways, the  deceased  being  the  original  inventor 
and  patentee  of  the  semaphore-signal  and  its 
various  improvements  from  time  to  time.  On 
the  conclusion  of  peace  after  the  Crimean  war, 
the  firm  was  employed  by  the  Government  to 
carry  out  the  gigantic  gas  illuminations  which 
were  given  in  honour  of  that  event. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Hudson,  the  senior  member  of  the 
Court  of  the  Plumbers’  Company,  died  at  Green- 
wich, on  the2Ist  ult.,  in  his  eightieth  year. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Fulham  Infirmary. — The  clerk  of  the  Fulham 
Board  of  Guardians  announced,  at  their  meeting 
on  the  26th  ult.,  that  140  copies  of  the  conditions 
of  competition  had  been  applied  for.  It  was 
resolved  to  extend  the  time  for  sending  in 
drawings  to  the  1st  of  September. 

Newton  Heath,  Manchester. — The  new  Church 
of  St.  Anne  is  about  to  be  erected,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Smith,  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  whose  plans  were  seleoted  in  a limited 
competition. 


ERECTION  OF  ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS 
IN  IRELAND. 

A special  meeting  of  the  Castlebar  Town 
Commissioners  was  held  last  week,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  most  suitable  means  of  erect- 
ing comfortable  dwellings  for  the  artisan  classes. 
A petition  was  read  from  the  artisans  of  the 
town,  praying  the  Commissioners  to  undertake 
the  formation  of  a company  for  the  purpose,  and 
a deputation  waited  on  the  Commissioners,  and 
stated  that  if  500J.  were  raised  in  shares,  it  would 
be  sufficient,  if  2,0001.  were  borrowed,  and  the 
debt  could  be  paid  in  instalments.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  if  5001.  were  raised  and  1,5001. 
borrowed,  they  could  build  twenty  cottages  at 
1001.  eaoh.  A deputation  was  appointed  to  wait 
on  Lord  Lucan's  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  select- 
ing suitable  Bites  in  the  town. 


fflfiscdlsiws. 

Technical  Education. — His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  haa  accepted  the  office  of 
president  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Technical 
Education,  and  has  expressed  his  willingness  to 
lay  the  foundation-stone  of  the  central  institu- 
tion at  South  Kensington  during  the  month  of 
July  next. 

Value  of  Land  at  Pulliam. — The  important 
freehold  building  estate,  known  as  Bagley’s 
Market  Garden,  situate  at  Sand’s  End  (lately 
advertised  in  our  columns),  comprising  a de- 
tached residence,  with  grounds,  outbuildings, 
cottages,  and  88a.  Or.  31p.  of  land,  was  sold  by 
auction  by  Messrs.  Philip  D.  Tuckett  & Co.,  at 
the  Mart,  on  Tuesday  last,  for  32,500Z. 


The  Sunday  Society. — The  sixth  publio  I 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  I 
large  hall  of  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  on  Satur-  I 
day  afternoon  last.  The  retiring  president,  the  I 
Earl  of  D unraven,  occupied  the  chair  at  the  I 
commencement  of  the  proceedings,  and,  after  a 
few  remarks,  vacated  the  chair  in  favour  of  the  I 
president  for  the  next  twelve  months,  Mr.  1 
Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  who  delivered  a sensible  1 
address.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hop-  1 
wood,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  seconded  by  the  Right  Hon.  ■ 
the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  the  following  resolution  1 
was  adopted,  viz. : — 

“ That  this  public  meeting  accepts  the  sixth  annual  1 
report  of  the  Sunday  Society  as  a most  satisfactory  in-  ■ 
dication  of  progress  made  during  the  past  year,  and,  ■ 
though  regretting  that  the  state  of  public  business  pro-  ■ 
vented  the  question  from  being  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  desires  to  record  its  high  appreciation  ot  fl 
the  leadership  of  the  Earl  of  Duuraven,  whioh  so  nearly  I 
led  to  victory  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  majority  ■ 
against  the  opening  or  the  National  Museums  and  Art  I 
Galleries  on  Sundays  was  reduced  to  seven ; and  that  Mr.  9 
George  Howard,  M.P.,  be  requested  to  give  notice  in  the  ■ 
House  of  Commons  of  the  following  resolution  for  next  fl 
session,  viz.  ‘ That  inasmuch  as  all  opposition  to  the  J 
action  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  in  opening  on  Sun-  | 
days  the  National  Museums  and  Galleries  in  tne  suburban  1 
districts  of  Loudon  and  Dublin  has  entirely  ceased  owing  I 
to  the  good  results  whioh  have  followed  such  opening,  this  | 
House  is  of  opiuion  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  ex-  J 
tendiug  this  action  to  all  institutions  of  a like  character,  ■ 
it  having  been  most  conclusively  shown  that  largo  numbers  ■ 
of  tho  people  rejoice  at  every  opportunity  that  is  nfiorded  fl 
them  of  spending  8unday  intelligently,  and  with  due  r 
regard  to  his  preservation  as  a day  of  rest  and  cessation  I 
from  ordinary  work  and  amusement.’  ” 

Another  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
Rathbone,  J.P.,  of  Liverpool,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  G.  Howard,  M.P.,  to  the  effect  that  the  . 
meeting  trusted  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  allow  3 
the  session  to  paBS  without  fixing  a day  for.  the  1 
reception  of  a deputation  from  the  society.  This  I 
was  carried. 

Plumbers  in  America.  — The  BUI  for  ■ 
licensing  plumbers,  which  has  for  some  time 
been  pending  before  the  New  York  Legislature, 
is  likely  to  become  a law,  and  the  newspapers  I 
are  discussing  it.  The  Metal- Worker,  one  of  the  < 
beBt  of  the  former  class,  denounces  it  as  useless,  . 
and  predicts  that  it  will  soon  be  observed  only  j 
as  a cloak  for  corrupt  praotioes  of  various  kinds,  j 
The  Bill  requires  that  the  names  of  all  licensed 
plumbers  Bhall  be  published  once  a year  in  the 
City  Record,  which  the  Metal-Worker  regards 
Bimply  as  a printing  “job”;  while  the  provi- 
sion that  the  Board  of  Health  shall  approve  . 
plans  for  plumbing  before  they  can  be  executed 
it  condemns,  on  the  grouod  that  the  members,  | 
even  of  the  present  Board,  cannot  be  expected  j. 
to  judge  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  an  intricate 
piece  of  work,  and  under  a corrupt  administra- 
tion too  much  opportunity  would  be  given  for 
extorting  money  by  the  exercise  of  this  discre- 
tion. The  daily  papers,  on  the  contrary,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Architect,  bail  the  bill  as  a 
means  of  deliverance  from  all  sanitary  ills,  and 
denounce  in  unmeasured  terms  those  who  oppose 
its  passage  as  enemies  of  their  kind.  “ Probably 
the  most  judicious  attitude  would  be  about  mid- 
way between  these  two.  While  no  legislation 
can  do  much  to  improve  the  workmanship  of  the 
careless  and  ignorant,  there  are  some  grosser  : 
fanlts  which  can  be  prevented,  if  the  adminia- 
tration  of  the  law  is  efficient  and  honest,  and 
this  is  no  Bmall  gain.  Great  as  has  been  the 
outcry  about  bad  construction  in  New  York,  it  i 
is  unquestionable  that  contractors  as  well  as  i 
architects  have  a wholesome  respect  for  the  : 
building  law,  and  that  for  every  case  of  crimi- 
nally bad  workmanship  which  i3  brought  to  : 
light,  a score  are  prevented  by  the  inspector  s i 
warnings,  and  there  eeems  to  be  no  reason  why  ; 
a similar  amelioration  in  the  average  character 
of  drainage  work  should  not  be  affected  by  ; 
analogous  means.” 

The  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  — 1 he  last 
ooping-stone  of  the  new  Eddystone  Lighthouse  ■< 
was  unexpectedly  laid  on  Wednesday  last  by  ; 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  His  Royal  Highness, 
who  is  on  an  official  visit  of  inspection  of  the 
Coastguard  stations,  left  Falmouth  in  the 
morning  in  the  Lively,  and  landed  on  the  rock 
and  went  through  the  old  lighthouse.  Thence  : 
he  repaired  to  the  new  lighthouse,  which  has  i 
now  been  built  to  its  intended  height.  Just  as  i 
the  Royal  party  arrived,  the  workmen  were 
about  to  place  the  last  stone  to  the  cornice  of 
the  tower.  This  operation  was  immediately 
Btopped  in  order  that  the  Duke  might  perform  i 
the  ceremony  himself.  After  distributing  the 
cement,  his  Royal  Highness  placed  the  stone  in  i 
position,  and,  amid  cheers,  declared  it  to  be  well 
and  truly  laid.  The  Duke,  as  Master  of  the 
Trinity  Board,  laid  the  foundation-stone  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1879. 
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New  Museum  and  Library  for  Dublin. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  26th  nit.,  Mr. 
Dawson  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council 
whether,  before  deciding  on  any  plans  for  the 
building  of  the  new  Science  and  Art  Museum 
and  National  Library  in  Dublin,  the  Corporation 
of  Dublin  would  be  consulted ; and  whether, 
in  the  construction  of  the  National  Library, 
regard  would  be  had  to  the  improved  mode  of 
construction  which  separated  the  public  reading- 
rooms  from  those  in  which  the  books  were 

stored. Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  also  asked  whether, 

considering  the  number  of  years  the  project  had 
been  under  consideration,  the  Government  would 
use  all  their  exertions  to  bring  it  to  a steady 

completion. Mr.  Mundella : There  has  been 

no  delay  since  the  matter  came  into  our  hands, 
except  what  we  have  experienced  from  the  City 
of  Dublin  itself.  In  consequence  of  local  oppo- 
sition, wo  have  been  thrown  back  upon  tho 
Kildare-street  site,  for  whioh,  in  concert  with 
the  Board  of  Works,  we  are  making  arrange- 
ments to  secure  plaus  by  public  competition. 
I have  no  doubt  an  oppoitunity  will  be  given  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  competing  plans,  and  their 
criticism  by  the  Corporation  and  the  public  at 
largo.  Tho  Government  will  do  what  they  can 
to  secure  the  best  arrangements  in  the  library. 

Tlie  George  Stephenson  Centenary 
Celebration  is  likely  to  give  an  enormous 
impetus  to  the  demand  for  what  may  be 
termed  locomotive  literature.  Thanks  to  suoh 
men  as  Mr.  Samuel  Smiles  and  Mr.  Michael 
Reynolds,  the  publio  appetite  may  be  easily 
gratified,  for  both  have  produced  works,  still 
current  and  revealing  with  graphic  exactitude 
a'_l  the  incidents  in  the  lives  of  Stephenson, 
his  contemporaries,  and  many  of  their  succes- 
sors, together  with  descriptions  of  the  important 
works  they  each  and  all  effected.  Without 
wishing  to  be  invidious,  wo  should  speoify  as 
being  recently  published  a perfectly  reliable 
md  cheap  book  of  the  kind  named,  Reynolds’s 
‘Model  Locomotive  Engineer”  (in  which  the 
3arly  struggles  of  Stephenson  are  set  forth  with 
•are  literary  skill),  “ Engine-Driving  Life,”  and 
‘Locomotive  Engine  Driving.”  These  are  all 
published  at  7,  Stationers’  Hall-court,  Ludgate- 
lill. — Foreman  Engineer. 

St.  Margaret’s  Churchyard,  Westmin- 
•tfir. — The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has 
•esolved  to  contribute  1,0002.  to  the  funds 
lecessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  improve- 
nents  in  the  front  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church, 
Vestminster.  The  total  sum  required  was  esti- 
nated  at  3,5001.,  of  whioh  her  Majesty’s  Board 
>f  Works  have  agreed  to  give  l,500i.  The 
lalance  of  1,000J.  will  be  covered  by  private 
ubscriptions.  We  now  wait  to  Bee  what  will 
>8  done. 

Masonic. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Grand 
jidgo  of  Mark  Master  MaBons,  held  at  the 
JriterioD,  Piccadilly,  on  the  31st  ult.,  it  was 
.nnounced  that  alterations  were  being  made 
o premises  in  Red  Lion-square  to  suit  the  re- 
uirements  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  under  the 
iirection  of  Messrs.  R.  W.  Edis  and  C.  H.  Driver, 
’ast- Grand  Superintendents  of  Works.  Mr. 
lenry  Lovegrove  was  at  the  same  meeting 
ppointed  Grand  Superintendent  of  Works. 
Nottingham  Castle.— The  view  of  Notting- 
am  Castle  in  the  sixteenth  century,  whioh  we  re- 
roduced,  as  stated,  from  the  Illustrated  London 
Jews,  to  illustrate  “ G.  T.  C.’s”  paper  on  Castles 
p.  581,  ante),  was  taken,  we  find,  from  a work 
u Nottingham  and  its  Castle,  written  and 
lustrated  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hine,  F.S.A.  (Hamilton, 
.dams,  & Co.)  We  gladly  mention  this;  the 
ork  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  one. 
Scandinavian  Art  Exhibition. — A Scan- 
inavian  art  exhibition  was  opened  in  Gothen- 
urg  on  Wednesday,  June  1st.  It  is  stated  that 
lost  of  the  prominent  painters  and  sculptors  of 
weden,  Norway,  Denmatk,  and  Finland  have 
mtributed  largely  to  the  exhibition,  which 
mtains  upwards  of  1,000  paintingp,  marble 
atueB,  water-colour  drawings,  woodcuts  and 
chings,  architectural  drawingp,  media's,  &c. 

Eire  at  a Builder’s.— On  the  night  of  the 
fth  ult.  a fire  broke  out  upon  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Brass  & Co.,  builders,  situate  at  47,  Old- 
reet,  St.  Luke’s.  The  alarm  was  given  by  a 
isser-by,  win  saw  smoke  proceeding  from  the 
itcnsive  building  used  as  a workshop  and 
ore.  The  fire  (the  cause  of  whioh  is  unknown) 
as  not  extinguished  until  a great  deal  of 
mage  had  been  done. 

An  Industrial  Art  Exhibition  at  Man- 
lester  wa3  opened  by  the  Mayor,  in  the 
lington  Publio  Hall,  Ancoats,  on  Wednesday 


Glass-sellers’  Company. — The  Court  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Glass-sellers  have  given 
notice  that  they  are  prepared  to  award  a sum 
not  exceeding  llOi.  in  prizes,  for  essays  on  the 
“ Past  and  Present  Position  of  the  Glass  Trade,” 
as  follows:— 50L  for  an  essay  on  the  “Glass 
Trade  in  all  its  Branches  ” ; 20 1.  for  an  essay  on 
the  “Trade  in  Crown,  Sheet,  Plate,  Rolled,  and 
Cathedral  Glass  ” ; 20J.  for  an  essay  on  “ Flint 
and  pressed  Glass  ” ; and  20 1.  for  an  essay  on 
“ Bottle  Glass.”  Competitors  will  be  expected 
to  consider  the  present  state  of  the  trade,  as 
compared  with  its  condition  in  foreign  countries. 
The  Court,  however,  are  not  desirous  of  inducing 
the  writers  to  prepare  historical  notices  of  the 
trade,  and  they  would  prefer  that  the  writers 
should  deal  with  historical  matters  only  so  far 
as  they  bear  upon  the  present  state  of  tho  British 
glass  trade.  The  essays  must  be  sent  in  not 
later  than  the  31st  of  January  next,  to  the  hon. 
clerk,  at  the  office,  58,  Gracechurch-street,  E.C., 
from  whom  further  particulars  can  be  obtained. 

Proposed  Hospital  in  Covent  Garden.— 
The  Lancet  calls  attention  to  the  inexpediency 
of  the  proposal  to  erect  a building  to  be  used 
as  a hospital  for  “ stone  ” cases  in  the  vicinage 
of  Covent-garden.  It  is  inexplicable,  says  our 
contemporary,  that  the  site  chosen  should  have 
been  selected.  The  Doise  and  offensive  emana- 
tions from  the  market  render  the  locality  singu- 
larly unsuitable  for  any  institution  whioh  is  to 
be  used  as  a house  of  refuge  for  the  sick.  What 
makes  the  incongruity  of  the  present  proposal 
conspicuously  great  is  the  fact  that  “stone” 
cases  involve  operative  processes  of  especial 
danger,  exposing  the  patient  to  peculiar  risks  of 
blood-poisoning,  and  requiring  a plentiful  supply 
of  fresh  air,  with  perfect  quiet.  Is  it  too  late  to 
reconsider  the  schemo  ? 

Selwyn  College,  Cambridge.— The  foun- 
dation-stone of  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge  (in 
memory  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Lichfield),  was 
laid  on  Wednesday  last  by  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Powis,  Lord  High  Steward  of  the 
University.  The  site  chosen  for  the  new  college 
is  in  the  Grange-road,  at  what  is  known  as  “ the 
backs  ” of  the  present  college.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Blomfield,  and  the  building  is  to  be  of  red 
brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  sum  already 
subscribed  amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to 
30,OOOZ.,  of  which,  after  paying  for  the  site, 
enough  remains  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
as  provided  for  in  the  contract,  to  accommodate 
sixty  undergraduates. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Bill. — On 

the  20th  ult.  a Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  passed  the  Bill  to  enable  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company  to  construct  new 
works  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  near 
Greenwich,  and  to  raise  additional  capital.  The 
Bill  was  opposed,  on  behalf  of  the  gas  con- 
sumers, by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
who  succeeded  in  reducing  by  half  a million  the 
amount  of  capital  sought,  namely,  1,500,000Z. 
An  attempt  was  also  made,  but  without  effect, 
to  induce  the  committee  to  reduce  the  standard 
price  of  gas  as  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1876. 

Art-Exhibition  at  Windsor.— Under  the 
patronage  of  the  Queen,  Prince  and  Prinoess 
Christian,  and  Prince  [Leopold,  a fine  arts  loan 
exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Albert  Institute, 
Windsor,  in  the  month  of  July.  The  committee 
is  an  influential  one.  It  is  intended  that  the 
exhibition  shall  comprise  pictures,  statuary, 
bronzes,  tapestry,  ivories,  china,  and  other 
objects  of  interest. 

Infirmary,  West  Bromwich. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  West  Bromwich  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, on  Monday  last,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt 
one  of  the  two  plans  submitted  by  Mr.  Henman, 
architect,  for  the  ereotion  of  a new  infirmary. 
The  proposed  outlay  is  14,000Z. 

New  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. — 

At  a General  Assembly,  held  at  Burlington  House 
on  Thursday  evening  last,  Mr.  George  Aitchison, 
B.A.,  F.R.LB.  A.,  was  elected  au  Associate,  in  the 
room  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Barges. 


For  Nortkaw  Churoh,  Barnet,  Herts,  with  tower.  Ex- 
ternal face  of  Ancaster  rubble,  and  seating,  Ac.,  of  oak. 
Messrs.  Kirk  & Sons,  architects.  Quantities  bv  Mr.  Geo. 
Hack  ford  : — 

Martin  & Wells,  Aldershot  £18,412  0 0! 

Scales  & Morris,  Hertford 13,612  0 0 

Wm.  Wade,  St.  Neots 13,600  0 0 

Thos.  Hunt,  Ware 12,690  0 0 

Rndd  & Sou,  Grantham  12,100  0 0 

Goddard  A Sons,  Farnham 12,060  0 0 

Miskin,  St.  Alban’s  11,956  0 0 

W.  Hampton,  Hoddesdon  11,838  0 0 

Thos.  Williams,  London 11,774  0 0 

W.  C.  Jones  A Co.,  Gloucester 11,750  0 0 

Rayment  & Son,  Hertford 11,212  6 2 

Bates,  Stevenage 10,717  18  9 

Bentley,  Waltham  Abbey  9,930  0 0 

G.  Gibson,  Southall  9,929  0 0 ! 

For  schools,  at  Sunninghill.  Messrs.  Morris  A Stall- 
wood,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Kirk  A Randall £2,098  0 0 

Pilgrim  & Son  2,055  15  0 

W.  11.  Norris 1,963  0 0 

Geo.  Rea  veil 1,911  16  0 

Jones  & Co 1,997  0 0 

8trong  Bros 1,903  10  0 

Kingerlee  1,893  0 0 

Woodbridge  1,879  0 0 

Bottrill  1,95^  14  0 

Foremuu 1,951  0 0 

1.851  0 0 

Williams  1,805  0 0 

W.  P.  Reavell  1,796  0 0 

Either  i,787  9 0 

Sunond9  1,773  0 0 

Watson,  Ascot  ][oS5  10  0 


For  rebuilding 
Deputy  Stapleton, 
tects 

J.  & H.  Cooks  £1,565 

W.  Cubitt 1,195 

J.  H.  Johnson  ..  — 


warehouse  in  Bevis  Marks,  for  Mr. 
Messrs.  Hammack  A Lambert,  arohi- 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  four  cottages,  St.  James-road, 
Croydon.  Messrs.  Herbert  Bean  A Burnett, architects 

Sharpe  & Mills £1,010  0 0 

Balaam  Bros 900  0 0 

Samuel  Chafen 876  0 0 

Crisp  & Tomlin  (accepted)  853  0 0 


For  repairing  a warehouse,  in  Duckett-street,  E , after 
lire,  for  Mr.  Weedoo.  Mr.  C.  A.  Legge,  architect:  - 
• £198  0 0 


Judd 

Croft  .... 
Parrish  , 


For  rebuilding  premises,  No.  42,  Tufton-street,  West- 
minster. Messrs.  Isaacs  & Florence,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddott 

Bamrord £1,229  0 0 


Scrivener  & Co 

Tyerman 

Boyce  

Wire 

Stimpson  A Co.  (accepted)  . 


1,048  0 
1,037  ‘ 


For  the  superstructure  of  the  Army 
Victoria-street,  Westminster.  Mr.  F 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
bnrgb 

W.  & D.  McGregor,*  Edinburgh  ...  £51,416 
* Accepted. 


id  Navy  Hotel, 
T.  Pilkington, 
E.  Earl,  Edin- 


For  alterations  to  shop-front,  and  repairs  to  house 
Camber  well-road.  Mr.  C.  W.  Lovett,  architect 

G.  & 8.  Fisher £197  0 

......  195  0 


182  0 0 


For  completing  semi-detached  residences,  Nos.  1 2, 

3,  4,  5,  6,  aud  7,  Vaughau-villas,  Devonshire-road,  Forest- 
mil,  for  Mr.  G.  J.  Coldham  and  Mr.  Vaughan  Bretell. 
Messrs.  Ebbetts  & Cobb,  architects  ; — 

£ro'"'n  •• ..£1,910  0 0 

Norland  1,939  0 0 

*!.olt 1,800  0 0 

N,I°n  1,797  0 0 

1,720  * - 


Steel  Bros... 


Sanders 

King 

Williamson.., 


1,620 

1,500 

1,33) 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  a warehouse,  in  Hales-stroet 
Coventry,  for  Messrs.  Matteraon,  Huxley  & Watson.  Mr’ 
Herbert  W.  Cliattaway,  architect:  — 

D.  Eosor,  Coventry  £2,320  0 

J.  Marriott,  Coventry  . 1,950  0 0 

C.  Garliok,  Coventry  1,893  0 O 

J.  Worwood,  Coventry 1,3*7  0 0 

Hal  am  A Co.,  Coventry 1,825  0 0 

T.  Mayo,  Coventry  1,766  0 0 

C.  Haywood,  jun.,  Coventry 1,63)  0 0 

Bacon  A Son,  Foleshtll  (acceptod)...  1,663  17  0 


TENDERS 

For  construction  of  roads  and  sewers,  on  the  Honor 
Oak  Estate.  Messrs.  Weatherall  A Green,  surveyors 

J.  G.  B.  Marshall  £3,331  0 0! 

K Tyhw 3,270  0 0 

McKeczio  A Co 2,916  0 0 

Acock 2,733  0 0 

J.  Dyer  •>  vr*  n n 

W.  Harris  

A.  Walker 

1 1 . Woodham 

W.  J.  Woodham 


F.  Taylor  A Co. 


* Accepted. 


2,743  0 0 
2,733  0 0 
2,618  0 0 
2,670  0 0 
2,329  0 0 
2,3  0 0 
1,970  0 


0 I 


For  rebuilding  the  premises,  20  and  21,  Villier3.street 
Strand,  for  Messrs.  Corazza  Gatti.  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton’ 
architect : — 

Heath  £5/96  0 0 

G.  8.  S Williams  A Son 4,970  C 0 

Laing  A Son  4,335  0 0 

Marks 4,839  0 0 

John  Clemence 4,695  0 0 

Geo.  Gaisford  4,466  0 0 

Hook  A Oldrey 4,427  0 0 


For  house,  Gorleston,  Great  Yarmouth,  for  Mr.  J. 

Bately.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cockrill,  architect : — 

Harbert,  Great  Yarmouth  £1,335  6 0 

Springall,  Great  Yarmouth  1,000  0 0 

Bray,  Great  Yarmouth 975  0 0 

Thos.  HoweB,*  Great  Yarmouth 929  0 0 

L.  W.  Blytk,  Gorleston 921  0 0 

* Acoepted. 

For  additions  to  a honse  at  Aldenham,  Herts,  for  Mr. 

C,  T.  Part.  Mr.  Ralph  NeviB,  architect : — 

Longmire  & Burge  (accepted),,,,,, £1,613  0 0 
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For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  8,  Porchester- terrace, 
Bayswater.  Mr.  A.  E.  Hughes,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs,  fiandell  A Cordeioy : 0 0 

6.491 

6.393 


Simpson  & Co.  . 

ilit'tjs  & Hib 

\Villiain9  & Son 


Longmire  & Burge  . 

Mark  Manley.. 

Me  Lachlan  & Sons  . 


6.290 

6,157 

6,085 


0 0 
0 0 


For  alterations,  &c.,  at  Ilornton  Lodge,  Kensington. 
Messrs.  1'Auson  & Sons,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr, 
D.  Campbell ; Deduct  for 

Pitch  Pine. 
..£189  10  0 


Kinnimont  & Sons  ...  £1,595  0 0 
McLaehlan  & Sons...  1.491  0 0 
Fish  1,385  0 0 


133  0 0 


For  completion  of  bouses  on  the  Norbury  Manor 
Estate,  for  Messrs.  Carter.  Mr.  E.  P.  Loltus  Brock  and 
Mr  It  C.  Murray,  joint  architects  to  the  Estate 

-E.  Julian  & Co ° ® 

Mattock  Bros ® 

Howe  & White J.6j0  0 0 

e & Duncan  3,1'  0 


8ym 

Peacock  Bros. 

Allen  A Hut  den  (accepted)  . 


2,929  0 0 
2,559  0 0 


For  alterations  to  48,  Strutton-ground,  Westminster. 
Mr.  John  Calder,  architect 

Smith  £578  0 0 

Francis  515  0 0 

Percy  539  15  0 

Stephens  530  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  bouse,  on  the  Bush-hill  Park  Estate, 
Enfield,  for  Mr.  Henry  Povey 

UIF,  accepted. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ar,  the  rate  of  19*.  per  annum, 
prepaid  Remittances  payable  io  DOUGLAS  FOCRDRINIKB, 
Publisher,  46.  Oalherlne-street,  S/.C. 


For  the  erection  of  school  buildiogs,  at  Lyndhurst-grove, 
Lambeth  division,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr. 
E.  11.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  mpplied  by  Mr.  T. 
Thornton  Greeti  : — 


Marslaud 

Higgs  & Hill  

Atherton  & Latta  . 

Lai  hey  Bros 

Jerrard  

Kirk  A Randall  ... 

Nightingale  ...  

Shepherd 

Grover  

Tongue  


..£10,985  0 0 
10,989  0 0 
..  10,847  O 0 
,.  10,709  0 0 

..  10,513  0 0 
. 10,517  0 0 
. 10.481  0 0 
..  10,351  0 0 

..  10,210  0 0 

..  9,992  0 0 


For  completing  five  houses,  on  the  same  Estate,  Thorn- 

ton  he.Ui  »<U-  £-(2i  0 0 

1,819  0 0 

1,776  0 0 

' 1,76)  0 0 

1,539  0 0 

■opted)  1,600  0 0 


Howe  A White 

Mattock  Bros 

8vme  A Duncan  ... 

Niblett ... 

Peacock  Bros 

A lieu  A Harden  (a< 


For  road-making  and  sewage  works,  on  the  Park  Hill- 
rise  Estate,  Upper  Tooting,  for  the  Loudon  and  .Suburban 
Land  Company.  Mr.  Gritten,  surveyor.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  Alexander  M.  Greig  : - 

Rigby  £2,709  0 0 

Neal  2,559  0 0 

Jackson  2,35)  0 0 

Aldred  2.293  0 0 

Ford  A Co.  (accopted)  


0 0 


for 


for  | 


For  alterations  at  tlie  Lord  Clyde,  Rochester- 
Mr,  Silcock.  Quantitits  supplied.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton, 
architect  ....  n n 

VearsACo £°;>2  ® ° 

Pirkersgill  0 0 

G.n  '27  0 0 

Beale  . 712  0 0 

Walker  •«»  © ° 

8tiling  (accepted)  j70  0 0 

For  alterations  and  re-decorations  to  the  Royal  8l; 
dard  pnblic-house  and  music-hall.  Victoria-street 
Mr.  Wake.  Mr.  H.  J.  N*  wton,  architect 

Bunuan' £(*97  0 

Creaton  653  0 

Richards  560  0 

VearsACo 117  0 

Howlett 350  0 

Godden  (accepted)  387  0 

For  faclory  buildings,  shaft.  Ac.,  e 
Mr.  G.  Perry,  architect.  No  Quantiti 

J O.  Richardson 

Phil’.ey  

Crabb 

Baxter 


For  building  residence  (Thames  View  House),  St.  Mar- 
garet’s, Twickenham,  for  Mrs.  Foster.  Mr.  Witherington, 
architect : — 

Taylor  & Parfitt  (acceptod) ,.,,£2,109  0 0 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  69  and  62,  Weston- 
street,  Bermondsey,  for  Mr.  Simon.  [Mr,  Tabberer,  archi- 
tect : — 

Taylor  & ParQtt  (accepted)  £1,563  0 0 


Wensley  House,  Woodford. — Mr.  R.  Abraham’s  i 
ras  794/. ; not  974/.,  as  stated  last  week. 


lirnate 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  beiDg 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 
FICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  iu  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton-Bnb-Hamdon,  11  minster,  So- 
merset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to 

STAPLE  & HANN,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-snb- 
Hamden,  Ilminster.  Agent,  E.  CRICKMAY, 
No.  4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C.  [Advt. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


n.  L.— J.  O.  H.  P.— R.  B.-J.  D.  & Sons.-H.  H.-L.  C.  R.-A..  R, 
— If.  A Sun.— F.  r.  D.—  I.  A F. — C.  J.  B.— K.  8.  F.— H.  D.  E.— F.  I,.— 
\V  W R-G.  L — A . B.— J.  S P. — B.  T.  G.—  B.  A G—  R.  P.  8.— 
\V  A G — B.  T H.— G.  T R.— XV.  P — A.  D.  F.— E.  A C — W.  E H.— 
I,  w — O.  J — P.  P.  P — A.  S.— S.  A Son. — E.  P.  L.  B — -V  8.  J.— 
T A P.-H  J N.-G.  A 8 F.-H.  W.  C.-G.  W.  C -O.  L -A.  W.  S. 
-J.  M — W.  1C.  G.— X (under  consUl-riUlmi).— P.  J.  D.  (oanraUM, 
having  appeared  elsewhere).  — W.  A H.  C.  (should  send  ll- 


and  f 


ill-.).— F.  J. 


; Raiobam,  Essex. 


784  0 0 


address.*. 

Note.— Th«  r 
public  meetings 


M. 


For  buildiog  a house,  at  Halo  Park,  Walihamstow. 
,srs.  Gover  & Punnelt,  architects  : — 

Jndd  £640 

Cummings 695 

Lipecombe  51f 


>15  0 0 


For  nddilion  to  house,  Oakleigh  Park,  di 
Mr.  M.  L.  Saunders,  architect.  Quantities  not 

A.  Dorman  £4£ 

Siaiues  & Son  (accepted) 


ir  Barnet. 

applied 


464  0 0 


For  re-instating  premises,  65,  Southwark-street,  after 
fire,  for  Mosers.  Easton  & Anderson.  Mr.  F.  Chambers, 
architect  : — 

W.  & H.  Castle,  accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  the  new  church,  at  Bexley,  Kent 
(exclusive  of  tower  and  spire).  Mr.  George  Law,  archi- 
tect. Quautities  by  Messrs.  Johnstone  & Paine 

N ay  lar  & Sons,  Rochester  (accepted)  £4,769  0 0 

For  alteration  to  the  Skin  Market,  Bermondsey.  Messrs. 
Elkingtoo  & Son,  architects  : - 

Greenwood  £575  0 0 

Bullers  648  0 0 

Stephens 620  0 0 

Tarrant  & Son  473  0 0 


, specie.). -F.  H.  A H.  (u« 
ns  of  tacts.  Hals  of  tr  — 

i and  address  of  ‘ 


mpelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  i 


Asphalte. 

SeysBel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltea. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt. 


Asplialte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
ABphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheda  and  milk-rooma, 
granaries,  tan-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIP!: 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

nix  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (aboul  ten  words) Oj.  6d. 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adve  - 
tlsemeuts  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction. 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  In  all  cases  be  called /or,  and  the 
fflee  Beoalpt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  AS  UNDER 

For  " Situations  Wanted  " Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

%•  Stamps  mint  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  l < 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catberlne-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TE8TI- 
| MONIALS,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommend*  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 
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The  New  Census 
and  the 

Growth  of  London. 


ONDON  has  abated 
of  its  rate  of  iri- 
crease  during  the 
past  decade,  as 
compared  with  that 
twenty  years  ago. 
It  no  longer  doubles 
in  forty  years.  The 
decennial  increase 
has  been  560,311, 
or  about  17  per  cent, 
on  the  enumeration 
for  1871,  which  was 
3,254,260.  In  the 
decade  1861-71  the 
inorease  was  16  per 
cent.  In  the  preceding 
decade  it  was  nearly  19 
per  cent.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pre- 
sent century  to  the  pre- 
sent time  the  increase  of 
the  population  of  London 
has  been  very  nearly 
fourfold,  rising  from 
958,863  in  1801  to  the 
present  total  of  3,814,571. 
Thus  the  mean  annual  rate  of  increase  during 
■the  present  century  has  been  as  nearly  as  can 
be  stated  in  round  numbers  If  per  cent,  per 
i&nnura,  or  1,750  souls  per  100,000  every  year. 
iThe  greatest  rate  of  increase  maintained  iD  any 
?deceDuial  period  was  between  1851  and  1861,  in 
(which  decade  London  increased  in  population 
by  23  per  cent. 

t London,  however,  is  no  longer  growing  as  a 
iwhole,  that  is  to  say,  in  equal  proportions  in 
its  several  districts.  This  remark  does  not 
[apply  to  the  obvious  difficulty  of  increase  in  the 
(districts  already  fully  crowded.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  evidence  of  continuous  displace- 
Iment  of  population  within  London  itself.  The 
Ojty  proper  has  declined  in  its  population  from 
p,983  to  51,306,  or  by  a little  over  30  per 
bent.  The  once  aristooratio  neighbourhoods  of 
Bt.  George’s  Hanover-square,  Marylebone,  and 
(Westminster  have  all  declined  in  the  number  of 
(iheir  inhabitants.  So  have  the  busy  thorough- 
are  neighbourhoods  of  Holbornand  the  Strand. 
3o  have  the  densely-peopled  and  poverty-stricken 
listricts  of  St.  Giles’s,  Shoreditch,  Whitechapel, 
md  St.  George’s-in-the-East.  The  total  ia- 
trease  in  the  districts  north  of  the  Thames 
ias  been  only  about  12  per  cent., — that  is 
o Bay,  by  the  difference  of  262,425,  between 
’,286,568  in  1871,  and  2,548,993  in  the  present 
ear. 

On  the  sonth  of  the  Thames,  on  the  other 
laud,  the  decennial  inorease  has  been  at  the  great 
ate  of  nearly  31  per  cent.,  or  from  967,692  in 
371  to  1,265,578  in  1881.  The  greatest  in- 
rease  here  has  been  in  the  Wandsworth  and 
lamberwell  districts,  being  at  the  rate  of  60  per 


cent,  in  the  former,  and  of  67  per  oent.  in  the 
latter.  The  only  district  north  of  the  Thames 
which  has  rivalled  this  growth  is  Fulham,  in 
which  the  increase  has  been  at  the  rate  of  72 
per  cent,  in  the  decade.  But  percentages  of 
increase  do  not  in  themselves  tell  the  whole  tale. 
In  Wandsworth  the  inorease  has  been  from  a 
density  of  10  to  one  of  18  souls  per  acre.  In 
Camberwell  it  has  been  from  26  to  43.  In  the 
Strand  district,  in  which  the  redaction  of  density 
has  been  about  20  per  cent.,  the  density  is  still 
as  much  as  79  souls  per  aore.  In  St.  Giles’s,  the 
densest  of  all  the  distriots  of  London,  the  popu- 
lation in  1869  was  220  to  the  acre ; in  1871  it 
was  218.  It  is  now  184  souls  to  the  acre. 
Whitechapel  has  now  a density  of  178,  reduced 
from  194  in  1869.  Shoreditch  has  only  fallen 
from  a density  of  200  to  that  of  196  souls  per 
acre.  Westminster,  in  spite  of  its  open  areas, 
still  crowds  40  inhabitants  to  the  acre.  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square,  holds  nearly  130  resi- 
dents per  acre. 

It  would  be  a difficult  task  to  aocount  for 
the  principle  on  which  these  averages  have 
occurred,  but  it  is  one  that  it  is  highly  im- 
portant for  the  welfare  of  the  metropolis  to 
attempt.  Cheapness  of  site,  elevation  above 
the  river,  and  ready  access  to  the  centres  of 
trade,  are  probably  the  predisposing  causes 
whioh  tend  to  increase  the  density  of  those  dis. 
tricts  which  moBt  attract  the  lower  middle- 
class  population.  Brixton  has  increased  from 
35,435  to  62,817.  Norwood  from  12,536  to 
19,017.  But  the  river  has  its  own  attractions. 
Battersea  has  nearly  doubled  its  population  in 
the  last  decade,  having  risen  from  54,016  to 
107,248.  But  Streatham  has  more  than  doubled, 
rising  from  12,148  to  25,545.  It  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  the  case  that,  as  each  fresh  dis- 
trict is  attacked  by  the  builder,  and  supplied 
with  more  easy  means  of  access,  the  tide  of 
influx  will  rise  to  a level  first  determined  by  the 
cost  of  site,  until  it  is  arrested  by  the  very 
density  thus  caused. 

The  free  opening  of  the  river  bridges  is  of  too 
recent  a date  to  have  appreciably  affected  this 
displacement  of  population ; appreciably,  that 
is  to  say,  as  far  as  statistical  data  are  attain- 
able. In  the  next  decade  it  is  probable  that 
this  influence  will  tell.  From  the  topography  of 
London,  marked  as  it  is  by  the  great  angle  that 
the  course  of  the  river  makes  to  the  west  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  it  may  be  seen  how  central  a 
position  is  occupied  by  Brixton,  and,  as  a more 
lofty  and  airy  suburb,  by  Streatham.  Again, 
Fulham,  and  even  Chelsea,  though  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  only  occupy  that  position 
in  oonsequence  of  the  southward  bendof  the  river, 
and  have  more  topographical  affinity  with  Bat- 
tersea, Lambeth,  and  Southwark,  than  with  the 
district  lying  north  of  the  Thames  from  Stepney 
to  Charing-cross,  and  north  of  the  chord  of  the 
curve  from  the  latter  place  to  Hammersmith 
If  we  look  at  London  as  thus  divided  into  north 
and  south  more  fairly  than  by  the  sole  boundary- 
line of  the  Thames,  we  shall  find  reason  to 
expect  that  the  growth  of  the  southern  portions 


is  likely  to  be  the  most  rapid  and  continuous, 
and  that  the  district  between  the  crests  of  the 
Kent  and  Surrey  hills  and  the  parallel  of  St. 
Paul’s  is  likely  to  rival  in  density  of  population 
and  rapidity  of  growth  that  which  lies  between 
the  aaoient  site  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  now 
occupied  by  the  metropolitan  cathedral,  and  the 
heights  of  Hampstead  and  of  Highgate. 

The  total  diminution,  or  displacement  of 
population,  from  within  the  ten  distriots  that 
we  have  mentioned,  comes  to  nearly  75,000  souls. 
TbD,  together  with  an  annual  inorease  of  56,000 
persons,  in  round  numbers,  demanding  a supply 
of,  say  10,000  new  houses  for  its  accommoda- 
tion, is  a local  depletion  of  7,500  per  annum,  or 
a dilapidation  or  abandonment  of  some  1,500 
houses.  We  must,  however,  remember,  that  of 
this  depletion,  that  of  24,000  souls  has  taken 
place  in  the  City.  That  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a matter  of  abandonment  of  site,  but,  indeed, 
rather  the  contrary.  The  depletion  of  the  City 
is  due  not  only  to  the  choice  of  subnrban  or  of 
country  residences  by  the  City  men,  but  also 
to  the  conversion  into  places  of  business,  earning 
a high  rent,  of  space  which,  if  devoted  to  sleep- 
ing chambers,  would  earn  a very  low  rent.  In 
1801  the  City  proper  contained  156,849  resi- 
dents, or  more  than  16  per  cent,  of  the  metro- 
politan population.  The  actual  night  population 
of  51,306  is  not  more  than  1J  per  cent,  of  the 
present  metropolitan  limit.  But  it  would  be 
palpably  absurd  to  measure  the  value  of  the 
City  property  by  its  sleeping-room.  To  do  so 
would  lead  to  the  estimate  that  the  City  is  now 
worth  only  a third  of  its  actual  value  in  1801. 
That  its  wealth  has,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in- 
creased pari  passu  with  the  increase  of  ’the 
metropolis,  can  hardly  be  donbted.  As  it  is  the 
City  permanently  houses  76  souls  per  acre,  while 
the  average  density  of  the  77,997  acres  of  the 
London  of  the  Registrar- General  is  only  4S  sonls 
per  acre.  The  day  census  of  the  City  will  come 
in  aid  of  this  portion  of  the  inquiry. 

Among  other  things  which  have  tended  to  the 
displacement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  within 
London,  as  before  indicated,  not  the  least  effec- 
tive has  been  the  location  of  railways.  In  this 
we  have,  to  a great  extent,  been  at  the  meroy 
of  hap-hazard.  The  opposition  made  by  all 
the  great  cities  and  towns  to  railways  in 
1833-1835  has  given  a want  of  system  to  our 
metropolitan  lines,  from  the  ill-effects  of  which 
we  shall,  perhaps,  never  quite  recover.  The  public 
convenience,  wisely  studied,  has  never  yet  been 
taken  as  the  determining  principle  of  railway 
legislation.  We  need  not  now  refer  to  the  pur- 
pose for  whioh  the  disastrous  speculation  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  rail  way  was  started. 
Its  effect  on  the  growth  and  development  of 
London  was  the  last  thing  that  entered  into  the 
heads  of  its  projectors.  And  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  very  much  of  the  difference 
between  the  12  per  cent,  inorease  of  the  northern 
and  the  32  per  cent,  increase  of  the  southern’ 
distriots  of  London,  in  the  last  decade,  has  been 
due  to  the  accommodation  afforded  by  this  line 
and  its  connexions  for  local  traffic.  Nor  do  we 
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doubt  that  the  absence  of  any  trunk  line  run- 
ning, say  from  Charing  Cross  to  Easton  Station, 
or  from  Westminster  to  Baker-street  (as  to  the 
desirable  nature  of  which  we  have  b*for®  now 
expressed  our  opinion),  when  contrasted  with  the 
net  of  railways  south  of  the  Thames,  has  had 
much  to  do,  if  not  with  the  displacement  ot 
population,  at  all  events  with  the  more  rapid 
strides  with  whioh  London  south  of  the 
Thames  has  advanced  during  the  past  deoade 
as  compared  with  the  growth  of  northern 
London.  . 

But,  when  all  is  said,  there  remains  the  un- 
exampled  fact  of  the  steady  increase  of  London 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  1,000  sonls  per  week. 
How  utterly  inoredible  such  a fact  would  have 
appeared  had  it  been  predicted  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  who  thought  50,000  oitizens  the  normal 
size  of  a state  ! 

The  percentages  of  increase  in  the  successive 
deoades  of  the  present  century  have  been  as 
follow  : — 


Per  cent,  increase. 


1801 

to 

1811  ... 

. ...  18 

1811 

to 

1821  ... 

. ...  21 

1821 

to 

1831  ... 

. ...  20 

1831 

to 

1841  ... 

. ...  17-7 

1841 

to 

1851  ... 

. ...  21 

1851 

to 

1861  ... 

. ...  23 

1861 

to 

1871  ... 

. ...  19 

1871 

to 

1881  ... 

. ...  17 

In  1865  it  was  estimated  that  the  future 
density  of  the  suburbs  of  London  might  reach 
30,000  per  square  mile.  The  actual  population  in 
1S81  is  at  the  rate  of  31,266  per  square  mile  over 
the  122  square  miles  which,  in  round  numbers, 
the  metropolitan  districts  ocoupy. 


AMATEUR  ARCHITECTURAL 
ESTHETICS. 

The  serious  considerations  of  non-professional 
writers  in  regard  to  architecture,  its  meaning 
and  its  principles,  are  never  without  interest, 
even  if  they  should  only  lead  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  writers  imperfeotly  understand  the 
subject.  We  say  advisedly  the  “ serious”  con- 
siderations ; for  we  do  not,  of  course,  attach 
any  importance  or  interest  to  the  mere  care- 
less and  thoughtless  expressions,  often  entirely 
capricious,  with  which  persons  who  have  never 
studied  the  subject  are  wont  to  give  voice  to 
their  likings  or  dislikings  about  architecture. 
But  when  any  cultivated  man,  who  is  not  a 
practical  architect  or  a professed  architectural 
critic,  has  given  some  serious  thought  to  what 
seems  to  him  the  correct  view  of  the  subject, 
there  is,  at  all  events,  an  interest  in  comparing 
this  view  with  that  of  more  specially  educated 
architectural  oritios,  and  noticing  how  the  sub- 
ject appears  to  outsiders,  and  whether  their 
way  of  looking  at  it  suggests  any  new  lights, 
and  if  we  should  be  disappointed  in  this  respect, 
we  may  have  learned  instead  something  about 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  understanding 
architecture  among  the  lay  brethren. 

We  have  before  ns  two  rather  definite 
attempts  to  express  something  in  regard  to 
principles  of  architectural  beauty  by  amateur 
critics.  One  of  theBe  is  included  in  a treatise 
on  “ The  Science  of  Beauty,”  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Holmes-Forbes,  in  the  course  of  which  archi- 
tecture is  dealt  with ; and  the  other  in  a critical 
essay  on  “ Principles  of  Architectural  Beauty,” 
by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Capes,  which  is  prefixed  as  a 
preface  to  an  illustrated  work  on  the  old  and 
new  churohes  of  London  by  Mr.  A.  Capes.  We 
noticed  this  publication  briefly,  in  regard  more 
especially  to  its  illustrative  element,  a little 
while  since,  and  hinted  at  the  time  that  the 
reverend  coadjutor’s  preface  might  on  another 
occasion  furnish  us  with  matter  for  comment. 

Here  are  two  gentlemen,  one  a barrister  and 
the  other  a clergyman,  evidently  men  of  culture 
and  thought,  who  offer  us  their  explanations  as 
to  what  constitutes  the  philosophical  basis  of 
good  design  in  architecture,  and  what  are  the 
causes  or  constituent  elements  of  bad  design. 
Let  us  see  what  they  make  of  it.  We  will  take 
the  barrister  first,  as  his  is  the  most  important 
and  serious  publication,  although  architectural 
considerations  do  not  ocoupy  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  it.  Referring  first  to  hiB  book  as  a 
whole,  we  may  say  that  he  takes  a very  full 
survey  of  his  subject  from  his  point  of  view, 
and  that  we  agree  with  many  of  his  conclusions 
and  like  a good  deal  of  his  writing  very  much, 
fef  we  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  review  his  book 


men  of  treatises  of  its  class,  but  because  we 
have  an  absolute  scepticism,  increasing  with 
experience,  as  to  there  being  any  such  thing  as 
a science  of  the  beautiful,  in  any  senBe  in  which 
the  word  science  can  be  correctly  used.  Analysis 
of  beauty  or  ugliness  in  design  is  possible  to  a 
great  extent.  It  is  possible  to  show  pretty  con- 
clusively, or  at  any  rate  plausibly,  what  are  the 
faults  which  make  a design  appear  distasteful  to 
us,  and  how  they  might  have  been  avoided, 
and  it  is  possible  in  a lesser  degree  to  analyse 
the  causes  of  satisfaction  in  designs  which 
strike  us  as  beautiful ; but  these,  just  as  often 
as  not,  we  shall  find  elude  us,  when  we  en- 
deavour  to  reduce  them  to  definite  statements, 
and  these  processes  of  analysis,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, are  “accessory  after  the  fact”  only. 
The  application  of  such  critioism  for  a life-time, 
and  on  the  most  correct  methods,  will  not  in 
itself  enable  any  one  to  produce  a design  whioh 
shall  be  accepted  as  beautiful,  and  therefore  it 
cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  science  of 
beauty.  Soience  is  essentially  what  is  demon- 
strable by  argument  and  by  evidence,  and 
beauty  is  not  and  never  will  be  so  demonstrable. 
However  many  facts  we  may  be  able  to  collect 
which  seem  to  support  our  theory,  and  however 
wide  the  generalisations  we  make,  we  are  cer- 
tain before  long  to  come  on  facts  which  will  not 
bend  to  it ; on  things  whioh  we  feel  to  be  beau- 
tiful, and  whicb,  according  to  our  “science” 
ought  not  to  be  so.  And  if  this  is  the  case  in 
regard  to  mere  analysis,  how  much  more  for- 
midably so  in  regard  to  oreation.  Make  as 
many  laws  and  theories  of  the  beautiful  as  we 
please,  we  must  always,  if  we  are  honest,  con- 
fess in  the  end  the  truth  of  Bacon’s  Bimple 
but  comprehensive  reflection, — “ Not  but  that  I 
think  a painter  may  make  a more  beautiful  face 
than  was  ever  seen,  but  he  must  do  it  by  a kind 
of  inspiration,  and  not  by  rule.”  As  far  as  a so- 
called  science  of  beauty  is  concerned  in  formative 
effort,  that  is  the  tacit  confession  it  always  has 
to  make  in  the  end.  Theories  for  the  production 
of  what  is  beautiful  are,  in  fact,  the  refuge  of 
people  who  have  no  power  of  origination  or 


and  emanations  from  them  had  a sanitary  effect 
in  purifying  the  air  of  the  room,  then  the  utility 
argument  might  be  applied  to  them.  But  to 
say  that  they  are  beautiful  structures  from 
which  we  may,  if  we  choose,  learn  a great  deal, 
is  not  to  prove  their  utility  in  the  same  sense 
of  the  term  ; and  our  own  common  sense  tells 
us  that  it  is  not  for  that  that  we  admire  them. 
What  makes  the  flowers  beautiful,  besides  their 
colour  (which  might  in  a very  partial  sense  be  said 
to  be  beautiful  in  itself)  is  their  expression.  They 
may  be  of  no  earthly  use  to  us,  but  they  express 
beautiful  design  following  a law  : and  that  is  a 
necessary  element  in  beauty,  and  the  force  of  this 
is  rendered  apparent  by  the  author’s  own  illustra- 
tions of  it  from  architecture.  He  says, — “Were 


there  suoh  athing  as  beauty  independen  t of  utility, 
Corinthian  columns  and  capitals  would  be  beanti- 


expression, 

What  criticism  of  this  kind  can  pretty  cer- 


ful  not  merely  in  their  accustomed  places,  sup- 
porting an  entablature,  but  in  places  where  they 
could  serve  no  purpose  whatever, — at  the  corners 
of  streets,  in  markets,  &c.”  Now,  the  form  of 
the  Corinthian  column  and  capital  has  next 
to  nothing  to  do  with  utility.  A cylindrical 
shaft  with  a square  abaous  to  take  the  bearing 
of  the  architrave  would  fulfil  every  demand  of 
utility.  Utility  prefers  the  cylindrical  to  the 
square  form,  because  it  carries  the  weight,  prac- 
tically,  as  well,  while  leaving  a little  more  space 
for  light  and  for  passage.  But  utility  goes  no 
farther  than  that  in  the  matter.  The  flutings 
are  not  useful  in  any  way  whatever ; from  the 
utility  point  of  view  they  are  sheer  waste  of 
labour.  They  are  expression, — the  expression  of 
verticality.  The  carved  capital  is  no  use  in  the 
world  ; it  is  the  expression  of  the  importance  of 
that  detail,  and  assists  in  harmoniously  joining 
the  lines  of  oolumn  and  abacus  by  its  spreading 
form  ; and  its  expression,  in  its  foliated  details, 
is  the  expression  of  a law  of  symmetry  and 
growth  in  nature,  adapted  to  a purpose  by 
art.  But  this  is  not  “ utility  ” in  the  sense  in 
whioh  we  speak  of  the  utility  of  a buttress  as  a 
means  of  support.  In  speaking  of  the  meaning 
of  some  Gothic  details,  our  author  is  at  Bea 
again  in  the  same  direction.  “ A boss  must 
seem  to  tie  the  ribs  of  a groined  roof,  as  it 
a finial  must  grow  like  a tuft  or 


tainly  lay  down  is  in  regard  to  the  conditions 
under  whioh  designs  should  be  carried  out,  so 
as  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  material,  and  so 
as  to  express  its  relation  to  its  surroundings  in 
a logical  manner.  But  this  only  applies  to  the 
secondary  class  of  design,  which  is  recognieed 
aB  relative  in  its  interest,  so  as  to  be  regarded 
in  its  relation  to  something  else,  and  not  for  its 
own  sake  alone.  It  is  in  respect  to  this  class  of 
beauty  that  Mr.  Holmes-Forbes’s  definitions,  or 
some  of  them,  come  in  as,  to  a certain  extent, 
true,  though  not  very  new  : as  that  “ beauty  at- 
taches only  to  utility,”  that  “ ugliness  attaches 
only  to  inutility”  (we  might  say,  “or  to  utility 
not  understood  ”).  As  comments  on  these  he 
gives  the  laws  that  “the  appearance  of  beauty 
varies  inversely  with  the  appearance  of  utility,” 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  “ ugliness  varies 
directly  with  suggested  inutility.”  Even  in  this 
general  statement,  however,  we  seem  to  stumble 
over  contradictions.  Put  them  in  plainer  lan- 
guage. “ A thing  cannot  be  beautiful  unless  it 
is  useful,  and  yet  the  more  useful  it  is  the  less 
beautiful  it  looks.”  That  seems  only,  to  be 
another  and  more  colloquial  way  of  putting  the 
same  statement ; and  it  is  still  more  puzzling 
when  we  find  that  ugliness  increases  with  in- 
utility. But  let  us  see  how  these  ideas  apply,  in 
the  author’s  view,  to  architecture. 

In  looking  at  the  remarks  preparatory  to  the 
question  of  architectural  ornament,  we  see  at 
once  where  the  author’s  fallacy  is.  He  has  used 
the  word  “ utility”  in  a double  sense,  though  not 
intentionally.  It  is  what  logicians  call  the 
fallacy  of  an  “ ambigious  middle  term.”  He 
takes  flowers  as  an  example  ; they  are  ad- 
mittedly beautiful ; what  is  their  utility  ? “ Is 

it  anything  more  than  colour,  shape,  and  motion  ? 
Assuredly  it  is.  Their  utility  is  made  up  of  a 
structural  organism  and  a physiological  system 
containing  a mine  of  wonderful  instruction  and 
constituting  a science  in  itself.”  Unquestionably ; 
but  is  that  why  so  many  ignorant  people  love 
the  sight  of  them  ? or  even  so  many  people  who 
are  not  ignorant  ? We  must  feel  that  it  is  not, 
and  we  must  see,  if  we  think  of  it,  that  even  if 
that  were  a reason,  that  is  not  “ utility”  in  the 
same  sense  that  we  speak  of  the  utility  of  a 
capital  or  of  a buttress.  Utility  in  that  sense 
(in  which  the  author  employs  it  further  on)  is 
the  application  of  an  object  to  fulfil  some  imme- 
diate practical  purpose.  If  the  flowers  were 


in  detail,  it  is  not  because  it  is  not  a good  speci-  • plaoed  in  the  room  from  an  idea  that  the  odours 


shoot  from  the  end  or  apex  of  some  architec- 
tural twig  or  stem  which  does  work.  . . . None 
of  these  ornaments  must  be  scattered  about  a 
building  capriciously  or  at  random,  for  it  is  by 
their  position  more  than  by  their  form  that  ; 
they  serve  to  impress  us  with  a notion  of  ! 
utility.”  Not  a shred  of  utility  is  there  in  the  : 
finial,  except  in  the  case  of  a heavy  finial  to  give 
more  weight  to  a buttress, — a practical  use  of  I 
the  finial  which,  from  another  passage,  we  per-  • 
ceive  the  writer  is  not  aware  of.  And,  as  to  the 
boss,  it  does  not  pretend  to  tie  the  ribs  in  a : 
knot  at  all ; it  has  a utility  of  the  kind,  whioh 
the  author,  from  want  of  acquaintance  with 
practical  details  of  building,  does  not  perceive. 
The  origin  of  the  boss  wa3  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  of  mitring  the  rib-mouldings  when  they  , 
met  at  various  angles,  and  a block  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  in  a utilitarian  point  of 
view.  The  carving  is  to  give  some  expression  : 
to  a space  which  otherwise  would  have  been  an 
eyesore;  it  is  not  beautiful-  on  account  of 
its  utility,  it  is  only  that  the  boss,  being  re- 
quired for  utilitarian  reasons,  it  is  also  made  i 
ornamental.  I 

It  is  due  to  the  author  to  say  that  some  further  : 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  ornamental  treatment 
of  objects  are  more  or  less  true  and  well  put. 
A spiral  “ form  is  pretty  in  a corkscrew,  a i 
creeper,  or  a spring,  because  there  its  utility  is 
palpable ; in  a crutch,  a candle,  or  a fishing-rod  i 
it  would  be  hideous,  because  there  its  inutility  . 
would  be  palpable.”  This  is  a principle,  of  i 
course,  very  widely  applicable ; though  even 
here  it  would,  we  opine,  be  more  true  to  say 
that  a truly  described  spiral  is  beautiful  in  itself, 
as  all  figures  expressive  of  true  mathematical 
and  geometrical  ratios  are, — they  are  expressions  ; 
of  a natural  law ; but  that  it  becomes  ob- 
jectionable in  the  objects  named,  not  on  account 
of  mere  inutility,  but  something  more  marked 
than  that,— absolute  and  absurd  unsuitability  to  ; 
the  purposes  of  the  object.  In  the  fishing-rod,  i 
for  instance,  it  would  add  weight  without  in- 1 
creasing  length  or  strength  or  the  appearance  of 
strength.  Some  other  remarks  in  another  part : 
of  the  book  show,  what  we  have  often  had  occa- : 
sion  to  notice,  the  danger  of  amateurs  erecting 
theories  about  architecture  without  sufficient  i 
practical  knowledge  as  to  how  buildings  them-., 
selves  are  erected,  e.g.,  “ The  pointed  arch  is 
much  more  beautiful,  but  muoh  less  useful,  than : 
the  round  arch This  arch  requires  more 
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Bpaoe,  more  buttress  machinery,*  and  is  capable 
of  sustaining  by  itself  less  weight  than  the 
circular  arch.”  Would  the  author  “be  sur- 
prised to  hear”  that  the  facts  are  exactly  the 
reverse  ? And  that  the  first  introduction  of  the 
pointed  aroh  into  English  architecture  was  mani- 
festly on  account  of  its  better  constructive  sta- 
bility ? Theorisers  should  be  sure  of  their  facts 
before  they  put  forth  such  fancies  as  these.  As 
to  the  pointed  aroh  being  more  beautiful  than 
the  round  aroh,  we  take  that  to  be  a statement 
which  no  one  can  possibly  make  ex  cathedrd.  It 
is  very  much  a matter  of  association,  apart  from 
structural  requirements.  Our  own  feeling  would 
be  that  when  there  is  a large  margin  of  strength 
and  mass  in  the  materials,  the  round  aroh  is  a 
grander  and  more  dignified  form,  in  archi- 
tecture on  a large  scale. 

The  essay  on  “ Principles  of  Arohiteotural 
Beauty,”  by  Mr.  Capes,  is  much  more  simple  in 
its  theoretical  basis.  The  writer  endeavours  to 
solve  the  problem  by  the  assumption  that  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  proportion  arises  simply 
from  “ the  repetition  of  some  unit  of  length, 
whioh  seizes  upon  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  and 
fills  his  mind  with  a Bense  of  harmony  of  whioh 
he  is  none  the  less  conscious  because  he  cannot 
explain  precisely  what  it  is  that  he  feels.”  In 
spite  of  this  latter  conclusion,  the  author  of  the 
essay  does  attempt  to  “explain  precisely,”  and 
to  state  in  so  many  words  that  the  best  archi- 
tectural effect  depends  on  the  division  of  a 
building  into  precisely  equal  heights.  It  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  refute  so  bald  a theory, 
against  whioh  a number  of  the  finest  and  most 
universally  admired  buildings  in  the  world  enter 
a protest  at  once, — even  among  the  buildings  in 
that  strict  Renaissance  school  of  academical 
composition  whioh  Mr.  Capes  seems  to  have 
regarded  as  especially  successful  in  foil*. wing 
out  this  law.  In  connexion  with  this  it  may  be 
observed  that  Barry’s  design  for  the  Reform 
Club  was  founded  on  the  Parnese  Palace,  not 
on  the  Borghese,  as  the  author  states.  He 
accuses  Barry  of  having  spoiled  his  model  by 
reducing  the  upper  story  to  a height  inferior  to 
those  below  it.  The  Reform  Club  is  a somewhat 
cold  and  expressionless  building,  but  the  treat- 
ment of  the  windows  of  the  least  important 
story  so  as  to  mark  it  off  from  the  principal 
Btories  is  really  a correct  piece  of  architectural 
expression,  and  so  far  a merit.  The  author  com- 
plains  that  all  over  England,  from  gentlemen’s 
mansions  to  London  street-houses,  the  air  of 
paltriness  aud  shabbiness  whioh  characterises 
the  upper  stories  is  a fruitful  source  of  the 
failure  of  modern  architecture  to  command 
admiration.  The  simple  fact  is  that  in  house- 
architecture  the  upper  story  is  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  devoted  to  purposes  of  less 
dignity  and  show  than  the  lower  stories  in  the 
internal  economy  of  the  architecture,  and  the 
fact  that  the  architectural  design  externally 
usually  expresses  this  is  just  so  muoh  in  its 
favour  as  a logioal  architectural  expression.  Iu 
another  paragraph  Mr.  Capes  urges  that  much 
of  the  superior  beauty  of  Medieval  towers  arises 
from  the  prominent  importance  and  larger  size 
given  to  their  upper  Btories.  Mr.  Street,  in  a 
recent  lecture,  dwelt  on  the  same  point  in 
speaking  of  the  Campanile  at  Florence.  But  if 
so,  what  becomes  of  Mr.  Capes’B  “equal  unit” 
theory  ? In  one  or  two  passages  he  hits  upon 
truths  in  architectural  criticism,  as  in  regard  to 
the  bad  effect  of  colossal  painting  or  sculpture 
on  the  soale  of  buildings.  But  taken  as  a whole, 
his  essay,  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  furnish  a 
basiB  for  judging  of  architectural  propriety  of 
design,  is  only  an  illogical  statement  of  a crude 
theory,  utterly  incommensurate  with  the  facts. 

These  two  specimens  of  amateur  architectural 
critioism,  both  written  quite  seriously,  and  with 
an  evident  intention,  on  the  part  of  men  gene- 
rally well  eduoated,  to  apply  their  thought  to 
the  subject,  serve  to  indicate  the  danger  of 
theorising  on  architecture  with  deficiency  of 
practical  knowledge  of  it,  and  to  give  some 
measure  of  the  very  vague  ideas  which  non- 
professional  oritics  still  have  on  the  subject. 
Architecture,  or  the  art  of  building  with  expres- 
sion, is  in  fact  an  art  far  too  various  in  its  con- 
ditions and  problems  to  be  reduced  within  the 
compass  of  any  hard-and-fast  rule  arbitrarily 
framed  to  secure  the  production  of  architectural 


beauty.  If  architectural  beauty  and  expressive- 
ness could  be  produced  by  adherenoe  to  Buch  a 
law,  architecture  would  be  a far  leas  interesting 
subject  than  it  fortunately  is. 


The  author,  noticing  that  largo  buttresses  and  pointed 
ar. lies  go  together,  jumps  at  the  conclusion  that  the  one 
necessitates  tne  other.  The  fac',  of  oourse,  is  that  the 
necessity  for  large  buttresses  in  the  fully  developed  Medi- 
eval style  aris-B  fr  m the  effort  to  minimise  the  wullioe 
and  leave  as  large  interspaces  as  posfible  ; it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  fact  of  the  arches  being  pointed. 


DATES  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS. 

Sir, — It  is  muoh  to  be  regretted  when  persons 
who  may,  in  their  own  departments  of  art  or  of 
science,  be  deserving  of  all  respeot,  volunteer  to 
instruct  the  public  on  other  subjects  with  regard 
to  whioh  the  actual  scientific  knowledge  attained 
is  evidently  unknown  to  them.  I refer  par- 
ticularly to  a remark  made  in  your  1,996th 
number  (p.  588,  ante ) as  to  the  “ probabilities  ” 
of  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
This  is  assigned  by  one  writer  to  the  date  B.C. 
2170,  on  the  ground  that  the  Pleiades  were  then 
exactly  pointed  at  by  the  entranoe  of  the  Great 
Pyramid.  Assuming,  on  the  authority  of  an 
astronomer,  that  ancb  was  the  case,  no  record, 
allusion,  or  other  historic  reason,  is  known  to 
exist  to  conneot  suoh  a fact  with  the  date  of  the 
building.  It  is  a purely  gratuitous  assumption, 
whioh  would  have  as  muoh,  or  rather  as  little, 
value  if  applied  to  any  other  oelestial  body. 

Again,  snoh  a statement  as  “ Ham  was  a sou 
of  Noah,  and  witnessed  the  Deluge,  2348  B.C.” 
is  equally  arbitrary.  The  profoundest  students 
of  the  Pentatenoh  will  be  found  to  be  the  least 
positive,  as  to  either  the  dates  or  the  real  mean- 
ing of  these  early  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  The  date  2348  B.C.  is  not  within  a 
couple  of  centuries  of  the  latest  determination  of 
the  time  indicated  by  the  book  of  Genesis  for 
the  Flood  ; while  the  real  meaning  of  the  whole 
passage  is  considered  by  many  competent  per- 
sons to  be  mystical  or  allegorioal, — an  opinion 
which  has  been  greatly  supported  by  the  dis- 
covery of  an  Assyrian  account  of  a deluge, 
agreeing  in  many  points  with  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count, but  written  from  a polytheistic  stand- 
point, and  unquestionably  mythical, and  probably 
conveying  astrological  information.  Thus,  even 
if  we  suppose  Ham  to  have  been  an  individual, 
our  speculations  as  to  what  he  may  have  beheld 
have  no  chronological  weight. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  nave  direot  evidence  as 
to  Egyptian  chrouology  from  entirely  distinct 
sources  ; aud  the  coincidence  between  the  dates 
thus  obtained  amounts,  in  many  oases,  to  de- 
monstration. The  famous  Turiu  papyrus,  whioh 
gives  an  abstract  of  a list  of  dynasties,  and  which, 
as  far  as  it  is  perfeot,  has  thrown  so  much  light 
on  the  account  of  the  dynasties  given  by 
Manetho,  is  unf  rtnnately  wauting  in  many  parts. 
Its  acouraoy  has  been  confirmed  by  the  sculp- 
tured tablet  of  AbydoB,  and  by  numerous  monu- 
mental inBoriptions,  as  well  as  by  the  Apis  Stele, 
discovered  by  the  lamented  M.  Mariette.  Ah 
far  back  as  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  Egyptian 
chronology  is  accurately  known.  As  to  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  retrospect,  going  back  to 
the  date  of  the  founding  of  Memphis  by  Menes, 
about  4455  B.C.,  there  are  some  lacunae  whioh 
allow  of  possible  questions  of  one  or  two  cen- 
turies. But  there  are  aatronomioal  dsta,  con- 
nected with  the  revolution  of  the  Egyptian 
saored  year  of  365  days  without  intercales. 
Then  we  have  the  mention  of  eclipses  or  new 
moons  on  certain  days  of  the  year  in  the 
reigns  of  certain  kings.  And  again,  the  coin- 
cidence of  the  saored  year  with  the  festival  of 
Sirius,  or  the  dog-star,  are  points  which  enable 
the  student  to  oast  anchor,  in  distinot  periods, 
within  a very  few  years.  Among  these  periods 
may  be  named  the  reign  of  Rameses  Mi  Amoun, 
1355  B.C.,  that  of  Thothmes  III.,  1604  B C.,  and 
that  of  the  erection  of  certain  tombs  and  temp'es 
by_  the  moaarchs  of  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
2857  B.C.  The  Labyrinth,  and  the  formation  of 
Lake  Moeria  are  attributed  to  this  dynasty;  but 
the  two  greatest  pyramids  were  built  by 
monarchs  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  7C0  years 
before  the  tombs  at  Beni  HasBan.  The  great 
interest  of  the  pyramids  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  explore  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  con. 
tain  the  oartouohes,  and  are  likely  absolutely  to 
verify  the  dates,  of  the  kings  of  the  six  earlier 
dynasties,  reaching  back,  as  before  said,  to  about 
B.C.  4455. 

The  comparatively  slight  difference  that  oan 
be  detected  in  the  forms  of  hieroglyphics,  and 
in  the  canons  and  practices  of  Egyptian  art, 
dnriDg  the  period  covered  by  the  succession  of 
thirty-three  dynasties  of  kings,  but  few  of  whom 
were  contemporaneous,  is  a strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  Egyptian  civilisation 
~aB  very  far  advanced  at  the  time  of  the  fonnd- 
igof  Memphis.  The  hydrography  of  the  delta 


of  the  Nile,  illustrated  by  the  oareful  measure- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Fowler  of  the  deposits  of 
the  river  in  its  flood,  tells  the  same  story.  Little 
by  little,  bat  with  absolute  precision,  the  pash 
history  of  Egypt,  of  Assyria,  of  Babylon,  of  the 
Hittite  kings  (whose  ancient  capital,  Kadesb,  on 
the  Orontes,  has  during  the  past  month  been 
discovered  by  Lieutenant  Conder),  is  being 
reoovered.  Ouly  the  other  day  was  gained  the 
invaluable  cylinder  containing  a journal  of  the 
capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrna.  Very  much 
that  has  been  accepted  on  insufficient,  or  mis- 
understood, grounds,  is  in  the  oourse  of  elucida- 
tion, and  the  time  for  discovering  imaginary 
“ migrations  from  the  plain  of  Shinar,”  within 
4,000  years  of  the  present  era,  is  altogether 
gone  by.  A.  B. 

N.  B.— -The  preceding  lines  were  written  before 
the  receipt  of  yonr  ai  t'de  on  the  newly-opened 
pyramids  (p.  591,  ante),  with  the  writer  of 
which  I am  happy  to  find  myself  in  accord. 
The  date  that  he  gives  for  Pepi  is  some  century 
or  so  earlier  than  is  contemplated  by  the  fignres 
I have  oited.  But  this  is  quite  within  the  limit 
of  verification  whioh  I ha^e  indicated.  “Five 
centnries”  inyour  article  is,  of  course,  a misprint 
for  fifty  oentnries.  Let  me,  as  an  old  student  of 
®Kypfcian  chronology,  ask  yonr  contributor  for 
any  points  bearing  on  definite  dates  that  have 
been  reoovered  in  any  of  the  reoent  explorations. 
You  are  probably  aware  that  a paper  has  been 
read  before  the  Royal  Antiquarian  Society  giving 
reasons,  on  astronomical  grounds,  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Egyptian  calendar  is  as  old  as  the 
year  B.C.  23,941.  It  is,  at  all  events,  certain 
that  there  has  not  been,  since  that  date,  a 
coincidence  of  the  three  faots  of  the  actual 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  of  the  feast  commemo- 
rating the  event,  and  of  the  first  day  of  the 
vague  Egyptian  year,  on  the  15th  day  of  Julv. 


THE  DICTIONARY  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  “Dictionary  of  Architecture, ” which  ii 
slowly  being  produoed  by  the  Architectnra 
Publication  Society,  has  reached  the  volume 
“ p— Q»”  whioh  is  now  in  the  hands  of  sub 
soribere.  In  saying  tha'  the  work  is  proceeding 
slowly,  we  Bhould  do  injustice  to  its  compiler! 
if  we  did  not  add  that  we  believe  it  is  at  the 
same  time  “slow  and  sure,”  aod  that  the  rathei 
too  deliberate  production  of  the  work,  of  which 
some  complaints  have  occasionally  been  made 
arises  in  great  measure  from  the  conscientious 
effort  to  insure  fulness  and  correctness.  Iu  the 
ordinary  sonse,  indeed,  the  articles  are  often  not 
at  first  sight  as  full  as  might  be  expected.  They 
are  characterised  usually  by  brevity  and  con- 
centration,  and  some  of  the  suhjeofs  out  of  which 
much  interesting  reading  might  have  been  made, 
may  seem  to  some  readers  rather  dry  and  un- 
interesting in  style.  It  may  be  replied,  how- 
ever, not  without  reason,  that  we  have  rather 
too  much  in  the  present  day  of  literary-dic- 
tionary writing,  and  that  the  essential  ohject  of 
a dictionary  is  to  furnish  reliable  information 
rather  than  light  reading.  A good  many  dic- 
tionaries of  various  descriptions  which  have  been 
projected  on  the  plan  of  furnishing  elaborate 
essays  on  all  the  principal  subjects,  have  afforded 
practical  proof  of  the  hazardous  na'ure  of  such 
an  enterprise,  by  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
come  to  an  end  at  all.  And,  apart  from 
this,  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  reflection 
that  contributors  who  spend  so  muoh  time 
in  extending  their  remarks  in  a literary  form- 
are,  perhaps  not  likely  to  have  left  themselves 
a proportionate  amount  of  time  for  the  less 
interesting  and  more  laborious  task  of  investi- 
gation. There  is  not  much  ultimate  satisfaction 
in  possessing  a dictionary  which  is  full  of 
interesting  reading  in  a piqaant  style,  if  at  the 
same  time  we  are  haunted  by  doubts  as  to  its 
acouracy  as  an  authority  for  facts.  The  study 
of  the  Dictionary  of  Architecture  affords  sufficient 
internal  evidence  that  the  object  aimed  at  is  to 
afford  reliable  information,  and  to  point  ont  the 
best  sources  whence  suoh  information  may  be 
obtained  in  a fuller  form  when  desired.  It  is 
evidently  considered  that  a man  who  wished  to 
study  a,  subject  fully  in  detail  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  going  to  a dictionary  for  it.  The  Dic- 
tionary of  Arohiteoture,  therefore,  aims  evidently 
at  giving  those  who  refer  to  itthe  main  factswhich 
chey  may  require  at  the  moment,  together  with 
information  as  to  the  authorities  which  may  be 
best  consulted  for  the  further  elucidation  of  the 
subject.  Thus  some  of  the  articles  which  are 
very  brief  in  the  wording  consist,  to  a great 
extent,  of  a list  of  authorities  and  treatises  on 
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the  subject  in  hand.  The  value  of  a dictionary 
which  gives  this  kind  of  information  so  very 
largely  will  be  appreciated  fully  only  by  those 
who  have  had  from  time  to  time  to  hunt  for 
books  on  a special  subjeot,  and  who  know  by 
sad  experience  what  valuable  time  is  wasted 
first  in  the  endeavour  to  discover  what  books 
on  the  subject  are  in  existence,  and  then  in 
laboriously  going  through  one  book  after  another 
only  to  find  that  five  out  of  six  of  them  are 
valueless  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  have 
been  consulted.  Those  who  have  occasion  to 
study  subjects  connected  with  architecture  may 
therefore  feel  grateful  to  a publication  which  is 
calculated  to  save  so  much  of  time  and  vexation 
by  acting  as  a useful  and,  we  believe,  thoroughly 
reliable  finger-post,  and  Buch  studentB  of  the 
'Dictionary  of  Architecture  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  pardoning  a want  of  literary  interest  or  pio- 
turesqueness  in  its  well-filled  pages,  if  it  gives 
them  what  is  so  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  a 
dictionary. 

If  we  take  as  the  first  example  the  article  on 
“Padova"  (Padua),  we  find  this  a good  speci- 
men of  the  peouliar  kind  of  usefulness  at  which 
the  dictionary  aims.  There  are  no  msthetio  dis- 
quisitions on  the  arohiteotural  monuments  of 
Padua,  and  their  qualities  of  design  or  of  archi- 
tectural merit, — persons  who  are  seriously 
studying  architecture  are  capable  of  doing  their 
own  aesthetics, — bat  the  architectural  student 
intending  to  visit  Padua  will  find  here  a synopsis 
of  all  the  main  objects  of  architectural  interest 
in  the  town ; the  dates,  as  far  as  known,  of 
their  construction,  reconstruction,  or  restoration, 
notes  of  the  special  points  of  interest  which  are 
to  be  fouud  in  them,  and  references  in  the 
course  of  the  artiole,  and  in  a long  list  at  the 
end,  to  somewhere  about  fifty  publications, 
English,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  subject,  with,  in  many  cases 
where  the  books  are  out  of  print,  a note  of  the 
library  or  collection  in  which  they  are  to  be 
found.  Thus  the  student  is  at  once  put  in  his 
way  to  learning  all  about  Padua  if  he  has  a 
reason  for  doing  the  subjeot  thoroughly  ; and  if 
he  only  wants  the  main  facts,  the  Dictionary 
article  supplies  them  at  sight.  A similar  style 
of  article  is  given  on  “ Palermo,"  appended 
to  which  is  a sohedule  of  the  principal  churches, 
with  a brief  list  of  the  objects  of  interest  in 
eaoh.  Under  more  immediately  practical  sub- 
jects we  notice  a very  good  article  on  “ Paint- 
ing-room,” though  we  may  say  that  moBt  readers 
who  required  the  information  and  the  hints 
given  in  this  article  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  look  for  them  under  the  heading 
“ Studio,”  which  is  certainly  the  term  in 
general  use,  though  not  a strictly  English 
word.  Occasionally  the  articles  6eem  a little 
too  brief,  and  too  much  confined  to  giving  direc- 
tion where  to  look  for  information.  Under 
the  head  “ Perspective,”  we  get  merely  a defi- 
nition of  the  word,  as  “ the  art  of  representing 
solid  bodies  by  mean3  of  pictures  drawn  upon  a 
surface  so  as  from  a certain  position  to  affect 
the  eye  in  the  same  manner  as  would  the 
objects  themselves  ” ; and  after  the  remark  that 
the  surface  is  usually,  though  not  necessarily, 
flat,  we  pass  at  once  to  a long  list  of  books  and 
authorities.  Now  we  should  think  that  a man 
referring  to  a dictionary  of  architecture  for 
“ Perspective  ” might  reasonably  expect  to  fiud 
some  brief  sketch  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
optical  illusion  of  perspective  was  to  b3  produced, 
as  well  as  a mere  definitim  of  the  word,  which 
is,  in  fact,  nearly  superfluous.  If  the  Dictionary 
assumed  merely  to  give  definitions,  it  would  be 
another  thing,  but  when  we  find  under  the 
heading  “ peach-house,”  a description  occupy- 
ing nearly  a column,  and  with  almost  the 
minuteness  of  a specification,  we  certainly  see 
no  reason  why  “ perspective”  should  be  dismissed 
so  cavalierly.  Those  who  consult  dictionaries 
often,  however,  will  be  quite  aware  that  nothing 
is  mare  rare  than  to  find  a dictionary  composed 
throughout  on  a uniform  plan  and  scale  in  re- 
gard to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  elucidation 
of  its  subjects.  Under  the  heading  “ Pio- 
tureeque,”  again,  we  might  have  expected  to 
find  a brief  statement  as  to  what  qualities  con- 
stituted the  picturesque  in  architecture,  instead 
of  merely  a statement  that  many  writers  had 
recommended  picturesqueness  in  architecture, 
and  that  Professor  Cockerell  had  contradicted 
them.  Any  one  turning  to  the  term  “ pic- 
turesque” in  the  Dictionary  would  certainly 
expect  to  find  a definition  of  its  meaning.  In 
all  practical  subjects,  however,  the  articles  are 
a3  full  and  complete  as  the  proportions  of  the 
Dictionary  will  admit,  and  in  this  it  deserves 


espeoial  praise.  We  hope  its  completion  will  be 
reached  before  very  long.  An  effort  should  be 
made  to  effect  this. 


THE  NEW  BURSARY. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  room  for  a few 
words,  independent  of  any  personal  considera- 
tions, on  the  subject  of  the  noble  offer  announced 
on  page  662  of  the  Builder,  and  with  the  aim 
of  “ handing  on  the  toroh  to  worthy  successors  ” ? 

It  seems  to  me  that,  worthy  as  is  the  conception 
as  to  the  founding  of  this  special  architectural 
Bursary,  it  is  yet  more  deserving  of  imitation 
as  bearing  on  the  great  question  of  the  day, — 
the  substitution  of  a practical  and  useful  educa- 
tion for  an  education  of  cram.  That  the  latter 
is  tending  rapidly  to  take  us  back  to  barbarism 
I fuliy  believe,  and,  speaking  as  I do  from  the 
experience  of  younger  men  who  have  not  failed 
at  Woolwich  and  at  Oxford,  I have  at  all  events 
before  me  the  materials  for  forming  a sound  and 
un warped  judgment. 

Nothing  has  struck  me  more,  in  residence  for 
many  years  on  the  Continent,  and  in  experience 
gained  in  France,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  than  the 
contented  blindness  in  which  we  are  apt  to  rest 
as  to  those  portions  of  foreign  practice  which 
are  in  advance  of  our  own.  I am  not  nowspeaking 
of  that  instinctive  love  of  art, — I had  almost 
said  that  instinctive  artistic  taste, — which  is 
inspired  by  the  very  air  of  Italy,  when  one 
breathes  it  less  briefly  than  in  a tour.  No  doubt 
a great  deal  has  been  done,  and  is  doing,  to 
bring  before  the  student  in  this  country  such  a 
knowledge  of  Italian  art  as  can  be  attained, 
away  from  the  magical  influence  of  scenery,  of 
association,  and  of  climate.  But  what  I more 
especially  refer  to  is,  that  the  Italian,  a born 
and  hereditary  builder,  differs  from  an  English 
builder  almost  as  much  as  a mason  bee  differs 
from  a wasp.  The  instinct  of  the  men  who 
built,  not  for  years  but  for  centuries,  is  as  strong 
in  the  Italian  of  to-day  as  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  Pompeii.  Apart  from  decorative 
art, — 0f  which  the  love  may  be  far  more  preva- 
lent than  the  educated  taste, — the  workmanlike 
habits  of  the  Italian  builder  deserve  the  mo&t 
careful  study.  The  analogy  of  the  two  building 
insects  is  more  close  than  might  at  first  appear. 
With  us,  our  pedigree  as  builders  is  of  mingled 
origin.  Our  oities  and  towns  have  been  evolved 
out  of  the  wattled  huts  and  swamp-surrounded 
dwellings  of  the  BritonB  in  the  time  of  Caesar; 
out  of  the  framed  houses  that,  perhaps,  origin- 
ated in  the  dragging  ashore  of  the  ocean  home 
of  a Viking,  his  sea  plundering  over,  and  his 
new  abode  gained  by  his  sword  ; and  out  of  the 
habits  impressed  on  a mixed  population  by  four 
centuries  of  Roman  rule,  involving  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  certain  districts,  a strong  infusion  of 
Roman  blood.  But  with  none  of  these  has 
lingered  the  native  art  of  the  Roman  builder. 

I may  refer  more  especially  to  his  mode  of  pre- 
paration of  lime  for  mortar.  The  English  lime 
of  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  waB  treated 
in  the  Italian  method, — the  method  used  in  Italy 
at  the  present  day.  And  therefore  the  mortar 
of  our  old  Roman  structures, — as  at  Guildford, — 
ia  as  durable  as  are  the  flat  tiles  (also  the  present 
Roman  form)  which  it  binds  together.  The 
mortar  of  the  days  of  Queen  Helena,  or  of 
Agrippa,  where  it  is  now  to  be  found  in  England, 
is°much  more  likely  to  endure  for  a century  or 
two  more  than  the  mortar  mixed  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

I have  spoken,  sir,  as  to  one  point  with  which 
I have  personal  acquaintance,  because  it  seems 
ro  me  to  illustrate  the  great  use  of  suoh  an 
institution  as  that  in  question.  As  to  “ modern 
planning,”  to  the  best  of  my  own  knowledge  of 
Italy,  it  is  always  the  most  successful  when  it 
is  m -re  faithfully  laid  out  on  ancient  lines.  As 
to  “water-supply,  ventilation,  and  other  sani- 
tary arrangements,”  they  are,  according  to  my 
knowledge  of  Italy  and  the  South  of  France, 
chiefly  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  I should 
except,  however,  the  admirable  arrangement 
by  which  the  masses  of  water  that  are  preci- 
pitated by  an  Alpine  thunder-shower  on  the 
streets  and  houses  of  Turin  are  conveyed,  as  if 
by  magic,  into  the  Po,  leaving  the  little  city  as 
bright  as  a newly-fledged  swan,  — I do  not 
mean  a cygnet,  but  a bird  in  pride  and  parity  of 
plumage.  But  my  acquaintance  with  Italy  is 
now  old.  Much  may  have  been  done  in  these 
last  few  years,  in  these  respects,  of  which  I am 
ignorant.  The  very  admirable  study,  of  which 
a notice  was  given  in  your  columns,  of  the 
acoustic  requirements  of  a music- theatre,  is  a 


proof  that  the  modern  Italian  architects  are  not 
unworthily  inheriting  the  nasaes  of  the  builders 
of  the  Colosseum,  &c.  And  if  a man,  not  un- 
familiar with  Italy,  and  who  keeps  up  the 
study  of  Italian  periodicals,  thus  feels  himself 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  is  actually  going  on 
in  that  country  in  architecture,  can  there  be  a 
doubt  of  what  a rich  harvest  awaits  the 
future  student,  endowed  for  research  by  the 
Bursary  ? 

It  would  be  impossible  more  direotly  to  con- 
fute such  unscrupulous,  and  I may  say  un- 
lettered, attacks  on  the  noble  profession  of  the 
architect  as  have  appeared  within  the  past  few 
years, — to  the  astonishment  of  educated  men, — 
in  the  Quarterly  aud  in  the  British  Quarterly 
reviews, — articles  in  which  the  bearer  of  the 
hod  is  styled  the  true  builder,  and  the  student 
of  the  art  and  of  the  science  of  architecture 
is  treated  only  as  a sort  of  vampire  who 
preys  upon  the  hodman, — than  by  the  etfa- 
blishment  of  scholarships  such  as  these.  For 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Godwin  Bursary 
will  only  be  the  primus  among  pares, — many 
and  good  pares.  To  carry  out  the  design  it 
would,  for  many  aud  grave  reasons,  be  far 
better  to  have  three  associated  students  travel- 
ling together  than  one  alone,  or  than  three  or 
four  independent  students.  Many  things  would 
be  open  to  the  associated  students  that  would 
be  more  difficult  of  access  to  a single  explorer. 
There  are  parts  of  Italy,  known  to  me,  in  which 
you  enter  at  once  into  the  Middle  Ages.  Such 
ia  the  little  oity  of  Bitonto,  in  which  every 
householder, — it  was,  at  all  events,  literally  the 
case  some  years  back, — is  a noble ; every  house 
a palace,  and,  if  a small  palace,  a gem.  A 
single  student  would  have  small  chance  of 
entering  such  a place  as  this, — rich  as  it  ia 
in  architectural  wealth.  Three  would  appear 
as  a “ deputation,” — a magic  word,  that  opens 
many  doors.  They  would  be  worth  the  notice 
of  the  Syndic, — might  attract  the  hospitality  of 
some  English-loving  noble, — they  used  not  to 
be  rare  in  Italy.  They  would  supply  to  one 
another  company,  counsel,  emulation,  mutual 
support  and  protection.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  worthy  acknowledgment  that  can  be 
made  by  architects  and  their  patrons  of  the 
recent  gift  will  be  to  treble  its  amount,  and 
thus  to  attach  to  the  first  holders  of  the  Bursary 
something  of  that  associated  status  which  used 
to  prevail  in  the  palmy  days  of  Mediaeval  art. 

As  to  the  reality  of  the  education  thus  to  be 
obtained,  I have  now  no  room  to  speak,  and 
there  is  so  much  that  I would  fain  Bay.  I have 
watched,  with  intense  interest,  the  result  of  our 
educational  oampaign  of  the  last  nine  years.  1 
greatly  fear  that,  mainly  directed  by  amateurs, 
it  has  been  woefully  misguided.  From  all  parts 
of  the  country,  from  every  grade  of  society, 
comes  the  same  chorus  of  complaint.  Between 
the  need  of  the  England  of  the  future,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  useful  citizen,  and  the  education 
of  the  day,  it  is  hard  to  discover  even  an  imagi- 
nary connexion.  The  military  schools  are  an 
exception.  In  these  men  are  definitely  trained, 
whether  in  the  best  manner  or  not,  for  soldiers. 
Elsewhere,  where  can  it  be  said  that  any  man 
is  definitely  trained  for  anything?  Send  a sou 
to  the  university,  with  a view  to  his  entering 
the  Church,  and  you  will  be  recommended,  at 
the  end  of  his  terms,  to  send  him  to  a theological 
college,  to  be  taught  to  preach ! and  other 
things.  Can  there  be  be  a more  trenchant  satire 
on  Oxford  than  the  existence  of  Cuddesdon  ? 
Look  at  the  examination  papers, — for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service, — for  the  Civil  Service, — even  for 
the  Line  ? Could  Clive,  or  Lord  Wellesley,  or  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  have  parsed  ? I very  much 
doubt  whether  Dr.  Thirlwall  or  Dr.  Whewell,— 
ripe  with  the  learning  of  a life, — could  have 
passed  “ mods”  at  Oxford  without  a coach.  No 
lad  has  a chanoe  of  passing  a competitive 
examination  without  this  costly  aid,  and  when 
passed, — what  is  the  good  of  the  examination? 
It  has  put  an  unwholesome  stress  on  the  brain 
for  a certain  time.  It  has  given  to  the  student 
hardly  a shred  of  utilisable  knowledge,  and 
it  has  given  him  a profound  and,  probably,  an 

enduring  distaste  for  any  subject  matter  for  which 

he  was  crammed,  literary,  scientific,  or  what 
not.  It  is  the  same  in  the  lowest  schools.  Where 
is  a lad  trained  to  be  a groom,  a gardener,  a 
domestio  servant  ? — where  is  he  taught  even  to 
address  a superior  with  decent  respect  ? Not 
at  the  Board  Schools.  Where  are  the  domestio 
female  servants  to  be  found  ? If  education 
consists  in  aiding  the  ohildren  of  poverty  to 
read  the  foul  oontents  of  the  cheap  “ penny 
dreadfuls,”  we  are  a very  wisely  self-educating 
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people.  Bat  if  education  be  something  more 
than  a conventionality  on  which  coaches  are  to 
become  millionnaires  and  schoolmasters  to 
fatten,  while  the  youth  takes  his  own  way,  we 
are  terribly  out  of  our  reckoning. 

Such  is  the  burden  of  general  complaint.  Is 
it  overdone  ? I feat  not.  But  against  that 
Bystem  of  solemn  swindle  and  peoulative  cram, 
such  a Btep  as  the  establishment  of  a bursary 
for  a working  student  is  more  than  a protest. 
It  is  a step  towards  the  utilisation  of  education. 
How  much  of  the  education  of  the  day  is 
merely  useless,  and  how  much  actually  mis- 
chievous, it  is  difficult  to  determine.  As  to  the 
utility  of  really  practical  education,  it  ought  not 
to  be  needful  to  speak.  F.  It.  Con  dee. 


REVISION  (ARCHITECTURALLY) 
REVISED. 

Considebing  with  what  earnest  interest  theRe- 
vised  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  now 
being  scrutinised  among  all  English-speaking 
communities,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  a 
contribution  to  be  made  to  sincere  and  reveren- 
tial criticism  from  a point  of  view  which  was, 
naturally  enough,  not  specially  ocoupied  by 
any  member  of  either  the  English  or  American 
companies.  The  employment  of  language  remi- 
niscent of  building  inoidents  and  operations  is 
not  unfrequent  both  in  the  Gospels  and  the 
Epistles,  sometimes  in  the  way  of  direot  illus- 
tration, and  more  frequently  in  the  meta- 
phorical expressions  which,  as  Aristotle  re- 
marked, are  of  the  nature  of  modified  similes. 
These  two  forms  are  constantly  liable  to  break 
into  each  other,  especially  under  the  influence 
of  great  excitement.  Language  resorts  perforce 
to  metaphor  to  compass  the  expression  of  mental 
states  and  operations;  though,  in  process  of 
time,  some  of  the  words  which  it  applies  in  this 
manner  become  so  entirely  naturalised  in  what 
was  at  first  but  a secondary  sense,  as  only  in 
the  faintest  manner  to  recal  the  material  fact 
whioh  has  been  allegorised.  So  we  speak  of 

edification”  without  the  slightest  thought  of 
the  building  of  a house,  and  of  “supposition”  or 
“superstition,”  without  recalling  any  notion  of 
the  local  relations  of  material  objects. 

The  sense  of  incongruity  is  apt  to  be  provoked 
by  what  is  called  a confusion  of  metaphors, 
when  the  metaphorical  origin  of  more  than  one 
term  in  composition  becomes  too  crudely  appa- 
rent. We  speak  of  “edifying  the  understand- 
ing ” of  the  ignorant,  without  being  shooked  as 
we  should  be  by  the  phrase  of  “ building  up  the 
understanding,”  though  it  is  a precisely  equiva- 
lent expression.  Poetry,  which  eeeks  for  the 
most  foroible  and  telling  expressions,  and  usually 
has  a predilection  for  the  concrete  and  sensuous 
rather  than  the  abstract,  constantly  ventures 
on  most  unscrupulous  combinations,  in  the  con- 
fidence that  lively  interest  in  the  idea  that  is 
behind  the  expression  will  cause  any  suoh  seem- 
ing confusion  to  be  disregarded;  or,  in  fact, 
that  it  will  enhance  the  sense  of  excitement 
which  can  override  suoh  difficulties.  When  we 
are  intent  on  the  musings  of  Prince  Hamlet  we 
repel  as  prosaic  and  frigid  an  objection  to  the 
phrase,  “ take  arms  against  a sea  of  troubles”  ; 
and  who  would  have  patience  with  the  critic  who 
proposed  to  clip  the  wing  of  the  Theban  eagle, 
and  object  to  Pindar’s  boast,  that  he  has  “ still 
in  reserve  a store  of  arrowB  vocal  to  the  intelli- 
gent ” ; or  wish  Gray  to  suppress,  “ A heart 
once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  ? ” 

The  difficulty  of  a translation  which  is  at  once 
to  be  literal  and  conscientiously  accurate,  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  a word  often  has 
received  a metaphorical  extension,  or  applica- 
tion, in  one  language,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  its  general  equivalent  in  another.  We 
have  an  example  of  this  in  the  text, — 

‘ Upon  this  rock  will  I build  my  church.” 
Neither  in  Classic  Greek  nor  in  that  of  the 
New  Testament  doeB  the  original  word  here, 
ecclesia,  bear  any  other  meaning  than  an 
assembly,  or,  strictly,  a summoned  assembly. 
The  Frenoh  6glise,  which  is  derived  from  it, 
means  both  a structure  and  the  congregation, 
like  the  English  word  “church”;  and  in  both 
languages,  therefore,  a translation,  with  the 
best  pretension  to  be  literal,  does  not  give  the 
true  limitation  of  the  Greek  word.  With  this 
limitation  recognised,  we  observe  what  may  be 
challenged  as  a confusion  of  metaphors  in  the 
original ; but  we  are,  in  fact,  witnesses  of  the 
first  stage  of  a very  natural  metaphorioal  transi- 
tion. It  was  not  long  before  ecclesia  oame  to 
signify,  in  ecclesiastical  Greek,  the  material  as 


well  asthe  moral  structure.  Still,  the  difference 
in  the  case  in  question,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in- 
volves an  apparently  inevitable  but  still  a mis- 
translation. In  Acts  ix.  31,  we  have, — “ So 
the  church  [the  revisers  rejeot  the  reading 
churches']  throughout  all  Judaea  and  Galilee  and 
Samaria,  had  peace,  being  edified ; and  walking 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,”  &o.  The  margin  gives 
the  more  obviously  literal  “ builded  up.” 
Builded  up  would  probably  have  been  taken 
into  the  text  but  for  seeming  to  conflict  crudely 
with  the  secondary  meaning  of  “church,”  as  well 
as  with  the  next  participle,  walking  ; something 
might  have  been  gained  by  writing  proceeding 
or  going  on  instead  of  walking,  as  the  Greek 
word  is  general,  and  does  not  specify  one  form 
of  locomotion;  the  resort  to  “edified”  was, 
therefore,  natural,  besides  having  the  precedent 
of  the  Authorised  Version.  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  whether  the  truer  equivalent  of  the 
Greek  “ builded  up  like  a house,”  would  not  be 
“organised,”  as  “edified”  has  come  to  imply 
very  exclusively  response  to  instruction,  not 
regularity  of  arrangement.  It  is  true  that  this 
proper  architectural  Greek  phrase  elsewhere 
claims  edify  as  its  true  equivalent,  as  in  “ He 
that  prophesieth  edifieth  the  church.”  But 
nothing  is  more  familiar  to  translators  than  the 
necessity  of  giving  a different  word  occasionally 
for  equivalent  of  the  same,  according  to  the 
indication  of  the  context.]  The  same  Greek 
word  has  various  Bhades  of  meaning,  and  we 
must  detect  from  its  associates  in  a particular 
sentence  which  of  them  is  there  selected  and 
insisted  od,  and  frequently  renounce  its  exact 
etymological  representative  as  not  representing 
it  faithfally. 

Matt.  xxi.  42. — “ The  stone  which  was  set  at 
nought  of  you  the  builders,  which  was  made  the 
head  of  the  corner.”  This  is  a quotation  from 
a Psalm  (cxviii.  22),  and  oriticism  is  thus  per- 
haps bound  in  strictness  to  have  regard  to  the 
Hebrew.  Looking  at  the  Greek  alone,  which 
follows  the  Septuagint  version,  we  may  not  un- 
reasonably demur  to  the  translation  corner  when 
angle  would  be  equally  acourate,  and  more  con- 
sistent with  the  associated  terms.  These  imply 
that  the  stone  was  adopted  for  crowning  an 
angle  ; but  the  crowning  stone  of  one  angle-pier 
out  of  four  at  least,  does  not  imply  the  excep- 
tional pre-eminence  that  the  analogy  requires, 
as  one  corner  of  a structure  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  others,  each  capped  in  a similar  manner, 
if  capped  with  any  distinctive  ornament  at  all. 
Leaving  the  question  of  the  Psalmist’s  exact 
meaning  aside,  we  may  conclude,  with  some  con- 
fidence, that  the  notion  in  the  mind  of  the  Evan- 
gelist was  that  the  rejected  stone  became  the 
crowning  stone  of  the  angle  of  the  pediment. 

St.  Paul  especially  abounds  in  metaphors  and 
comparisons  taken  from  architecture.  After  he 
has  told  the  Corinthians  that  they  are  “ the 
tilled  land  of  God  ” which  Paul  planted  and 
Apollos  watered,  he  at  once  turns  off  to  greater 
elaboration  of  a second  metaphor  : they  are  “ a 
building  of  God.”  Paul,  “as  a skilled  architect,” 
laid  the  foundation;  another  is  building  thereon, 

“ and  if  any  man  builds  on  this  foundation,  gold, 
silver,  costly  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble, — each 
man’s  work  shall  be  made  manifest.”  “ Costly 
stones  ” of  the  revisers  is  an  improvement  on 
the  “ precious  stones  ” it  supersedes,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  word  should  not  be 
“ marbles ” instead  of  “stones”;  rare  marbles 
were  among  the  most  costly  and  esteemed  en- 
richments of  the  architecture  of  the  age.  The 
Greek  word  admits  of  either  interpretation.  It 
has  been  long  ago  well  observed  that  the  Greek 
word  oihodome  is  appropriately  expressive  here 
of  a building  in  course  of  construction,  not  a 
completed  building.  This  is  an  example  of  a 
nicety  to  defy  the  most  ingenious  translator  who 
is  debarred  from  circumlocution. 

1 Cor.  iii.  16, — “ Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  a 
temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  Goddwelleth 
in  you  ?”  Sanctuary  is  given  as  an  alternative 
in  the  margin,  and  it  is  better  than  the  general 
word, — “ temple.”  But  even  “sanctuary”  is  not 
definite  enough  to  represent  the  original  Greek 
word  naos.  The  architectural  student  may  be 
inclined  to  think  that  naos  has  now  become  a 
naturalised  English  word  as  much  a3  pronaos, 
or  opisthodomus.  Its  significance  here  is  im- 
portant ; by  derivation  it  distinctly  imports  an 
inhabited, — an  abiding  place,  as  it  is  the  con- 
stant title  of  that  chief  apartment  or  division  of 
a temple  which  contained  the  statue  of  the  god 
or  goddess  of  the  dedication. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  Ephesians  the 
whole  body  of  worshippers  are  set  forth  as  con- 
stituting a naos  of  God,  in  a peculiarly  descrip- 


tive passage.  To  make  it  clear,  it  iB  necessary 
to  note  that  the  Apostle  is  addressing  not  Jewish 
disciples,  but  converts  from  Paganism.  “ So, 
then,  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  sojourners, 
but  ye  are  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  and  of 
the  household  of  God,  being  built  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Apostles  and  prophets,  Christ  Jesus 
Himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone,  in  whom 
eaoh  several  building,  fitly  framed  together, 
groweth  into  a holy  temple  in  the  Lord  ; in  whom 
ye  also  are  builded  together  for  a habitation  of 
God  in  the  Spirit.”  So  the  revisers.  A slight 
change,  and  yet  not  without  value,  to  express 
the  Greek  more  nearly  would  be  to  write,  not 
“ built  upon,”  but  “built  up  on,”  &c. 

Here  the  word  translated  “ chief  corner  stone,” 
acrogoniuios,  is  the  same  which  is  found  in  the 
Septuagint  (Isaiuh  xxviii.  16),  where  it  appears 
clearly  to  refer  to  a foundation-stone.  “ Behold 
I lay  in  Zion  for  a foundation  a stone,  a tried 
stone,  a precious  corner  stone,  a well-founded 
foundation.” — Sharpe’s  translation.  This  corre- 
sponds with  its  relation  in  the  present  passage 
of  Ephesians.  How,  then,  is  it  to  be  understood 
here  ? Apparently,  as  an  angle -stone,  defining 
and  deciding  the  direction  of  the  front  and  flank 
lines  of  the  structure, — representative,  in  fact,  of 
our  modern  ceremonial  foundation-Btone.  The 
interpretation  of  the  Greek  word  here,  there- 
fore, is,  “ of  the  extreme  angle  ”;  not  as  might 
have  been  inferred  etymologically  “ of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  angle.”  But  this  does  not  affect  our 
interpretation  of  the  extended  phrase  in 
Matthew,  which  was  derived  from  a different 
Old  Testament  text,  and  where  the  notion  of 
topmost  position, — of  heading  or  crowning, — 
cannot  be  got  rid  of,  and  where  the  conception 
is  clearly  that  it  is  after  the  structure  has  con- 
siderably advanced  that  the  Btone  put  aside  by 
the  builders  finds  its  ultimate  exaltation  to  con- 
spicuous honour,  “ In  whom  each  several  build- 
ing ” is  surely  incomprehensible  ; it  will  not 
“ be  understanded  of  the  people,”  at  any  rate,  as 
implying  anything  else  than  a number  of  dis- 
tinct structures,  and  that  is  inconsistent  with 
the  unity  which  is  presently  insisted  on  so 
expressly.  When  we  look  at  the  Greek  we  are 
invited  to  conjecture  that  the  revisers  trust  to 
their  words  conveying  the  idea  of  “ in  whom 
each  several  course  of  building”;  but  if  this  be 
so,  they  are  imprudent.  Samuel  Sharpe,  in  his 
eighth  edition  of  his  own  revised  translation, 
whioh  anticipated  that  under  discussion  a few 
months,  writes  “ In  whom  all  the  building, — 
equivalent  of  “ in  whom  the  entire  structure,” 
which  surely  the  Greek  text  demands.  “ Fitly 
framed  together  ” is,  again,  an  unhappily  chosen 
phrase,  as  it  is  distinctly  suggestive  of  wooden 
construction,  of  whioh  the  notion  is  here  pecu- 
liarly out  of  place.  The  Greek  participle 
employed  ( sunarmologoumene ) includes  the 
root  of  that  harmonia  which  expressed  the 
accuracy  of  jointing  of  the  marble  blocks  in  the 
temple  architecture  of  the  anoients.  The  tense, 
again,  of  the  article  is  the  pre;sent,  and  this  not 
duly  defined  in  the  translation  as  a more  exact 
rendering  is  offered  “ in  whom  the  entire  con- 
struction as  it  is  being  fitted  accurately  together 
groweth  to  a holy  naos  in  the  Lord,  in  whom  ye 
also  are  builded  together  for  a habitation  of  God 
in  the  Spirit.” 

Luke  iv.  9. — “ He  led  him  to  Jerusalem  and 
set  him  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  said 
unto  him,  if  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  cast 
thyself  down  from  hence.”  The  word  “pinnacle  ” 
here  represents  the  Greek  word  pterugion,  as 
both  etymologically  signify  a little  wing. 
Pterugion  is  allied  to,  in  fact,  is  the  diminutive 
of,  pteron,  the  current  name  of  a lateral  colon- 
nade of  a temple,  and  hence  it  has  been  referred 
to  the  Stoa  basilica,  the  extraordinary  height  of 
which  above  the  valley  is  insisted  on  by  Josephus 
in  terms  that  might  seem  extravagant  but  for 
the  evidence  of  recent  excavations.  But  the 
words  cannot  be  interchanged  ; they  differ  essen- 
tially in  their  ruling  associations.  Whenever 
pteron  is  employed  metaphorically,  it  is  to  ex- 
press the  lateral  position  of  an  architectural 
member  rather  than  its  form;  but  pterugion  was 
familiarly  expressive  of  pointed  forms,  and 
rather  of  forms  pointed  at  an  acute  angle ; it 
was  the  received  name  for  the  pendent  corner 
of  a robe,  and  is  so  explained  in  the  Septuagint 
(1  Sam.  xv.  27,  &o.),  and  is  so  explained  by  the 
lexicographer,  Hesychius,  who,  moreover,  adds 
the  farther  gloss,  acroterion.  This  seems  decisive, 
and  we  may  confidently  assume  that  the 
“pinnacle  of  the  temple”  referred  to  was  the 
acute  apex  or  summit  of  the  temple  proper,  and 
had  no  reference  to  the  subsidiary  structures. 

In  the  description  of  the  oity  of  the  New 


Jerusalem,  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  Greek  word 
pylon  is  translated  “gate,”  with  a reference  to  the 
note  “ Or.  portals,”  and  the  Greek  word  themelioi 
is  translated  “ foundations.”  A few  remarks  may 
be  made  on  both.  Rev.  xxi.  12. — “ Having  a wall 
great  and  high;  having  twelve  gates,”  &c.,  “on 
the  east  were  three  gates  and  on  the  north  three 
gates ; and  on  the  south  three  gates  ; and  on  the 
west  three  gates.  And  the  wall  of  the  city  had 
twelve  foundations,”  &c.  “ The  foundations  of 
the  wall  of  the  oity  were  adorned  with  all  manner 
of  precious  stones ; the  first  foundation  was 
jasper,  the  second  sapphire,”  &o.  “ And  the 

twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearls,  each  one  of  the 
several  gates  was  of  one  pearl,  and  the  street 
of  pure  gold,”  &c. 

It  would  seem  that  the  more  important  word 
“portal”  might  have  been  with  advantage 
admitted  to  the  text ; as  “pylon”  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  to  signify  a construction  which 
inoludes  both  a porch  or  vestibule  and  a door,  and 
where  magnificence  was  in  question,  must  be  sup* 
posed  to  have  something  of  propy  lasan  dignity.  In 
Matthew  xxvi.  Peter  follows  at  a distance  as 
far  as  the  aule, — the  court  or  atrium  of  the  high 
priest  Caiaphas, — and  when  recognised  there  by 
a maid,  goes  out  into  the  pylon,  which  the 
revisers  here,  without  note,  translate  “ porch.” 

As  regards  “ the  foundations,”  it  is  clear  from 
their  magnificence  that  we  must  understand  by 
themelioi  here,  visible  courses  of  construction, 
and,  on  the  whole,  less  probably  steps  or  stages 
of  a basement  than  courses  of  the  wall  itself. 

Thucydides,  in  a celebrated  passage,  uses  the 
same  word  for  the  lower  courses  of  the  walls  of 
Athens,  which  exhibited  visible  proof  of  the 
hurry  in  which  they  were  commenced  in  the 
miscellaneousness  of  their  materials, — funereal 
monuments  utilised  anyhow  with  the  wrought 
Btones. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF 
BUILDING  MATERIALS  AND  THE 
RATIONALE  OF  DAMP  WALLS. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  value 
of  different  building  materials,  some  Continental 
architects  have  had  the  bricks,  tiles,  lime,  sand, 
and  other  materials  they  use  subjected  to  a more 
searching  investigation  than  has  hitherto  been 
usual.  As  a rule,  the  materials  of  construction 
have  only  been  tested  in  respect  to  their  ex- 
ternal  appearance,  their  mechanical  qualities, 
such  as  their  strength  and  solidity,  their  hygro- 
scopic peculiarities,  their  sound,  and  so  on. 
While,  of  course,  building  materials  should 
possess  all  indispensable  physioal  qualities  in 
the  requisite  degree,  something  more  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  feel  sure  that  they  are  capable 
of  fulfilling  their  purpose  under  all  possible 
oircumstances.  In  other  words,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  physioal  tests,  some  examination  into 
the  chemical  qualities  of  the  various  materials 
would  be  not  only  judicious,  but  also,  in  many 
cases,  absolutely  necessary.  Thus  an  exceed- 
ingly common  phenomenon,  the  snowy  eruptions 
or  growths  appearing  upon  the  walls  of  build- 
ings, cannot  be  attributed  so  muoh  to  the 
defective  physioal  condition  of  the  materials 
employed  in  the  buildings  in  question  as  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  substances  used  were 
chemically  unsuitable.  Moreover,  the  effeot  of 
such  apparent  corrosions  upon  walla  is  often 
under  - estimated ; for,  indeed,  there  are  no 
means,  where  such  outgrowths  occur,  of  stopping 
or  counteracting  them.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
leave  the  disease  to  run  itself  out  and  exhaust 
itself.  This  particular  disease  of  walls,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  will  repay  some  further  inquiry. 
It  is  instructive  to  learn  what  these  white 
blotches  are,  and  how  they  originate.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  cause  of  these  appearances  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  hygroscopic  salts 
were  employed  in  the  composition  of  the  mortar, 
bricks,  or  other  materials  affected  by  them. 
Contrary  to  a very  common  and  vulgar  error, 
these  blotches  do  not  themselves  consist  of  a 
decomposing  or  oorrosive  Bubstance  eating  into 
the  walls.  They  are  simply  the  result  of  con- 
stant dampness,  which  by  degrees  dissolves 
some,  of  the  elements  in  the  mortar,  or  other 
building  materials,  giving  rise  to  the  formation 
cf  fresh  chemical  compounds  which  force  then- 
way  through  the  molecular  structure  of  the 
materia],  and  break  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
wall  in  a way  somewhat  similar  to  sores  upon 
the  human  skin.  The  action  is,  therefore,  from 
within  and  outwards  to  the  surface,  and  not 
from  the  surface  inwards.  It  is  also  quite 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  these  blotohes  only 


show  themselves  for  a short  time,  and  then 
entirely  disappear.  What  we  see  outside  is  only 
the  excess  or  overflow  of  the  compounds  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  the  injurious 
salts  within.  Though  nothing  may  be  Been,  the 
action  may  probably  be  still  going  on  slowly 
but  surely  in  the  substance  of  the  wall. 

The  commonest  of  these  injurious  salts  hold- 
ing and  attracting  moisture  are, — 1.  Carbonate 
of  soda  (Na  0,  C 02) ; 2.  Muriate  of  lime  (Ca 
Cl  + 6H2  0)  ; 3.  Nitrate  of  lime  (Ca,  N Os) ; 
4.  Sulphate  of  aluminium  ; 5.  Sulphate  of  iron. 
The  two  last-mentioned  compounds  arise  from 
the  presence  of  sulphur  pyrites.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  eruptions  in  walls  are  due 
entirely  to  the  mortar  which  is  used.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  If  we  examine  the  raw  mate- 
rials used  in  brick-making  we  find  that  the 
principal  substance  is  clay ; that  is  to  say,  alu- 
minium-silicate. But  often  this  is  impure,  being 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  (Mg  O,  C 03), 
carbonate  of  lime  (Ca  0,  C 02),  protoxide  of 
iron  (Fe  0),  sulphur  pyrites  (Fe  S2),  and,  in  ad- 
dition, organic  remains.  These,  therefore,  are 
the  same  elements  as  are  found  in  the  before- 
mentioned  injurious  salts.  It  may  be  concluded, 
then,  that  the  formation  of  the  eruptions  on 
walls  will  depend  partly  on  the  quantity  of  these 
materials  that  may  be  present,  and  partly  on 
the  presence  of  any  other  substances  capable  of 
forming  injurious  compounds  with  the  above 
materials.  This  latter  point  is  of  great  import, 
ance  in  the  investigation  as  regards  bricks,  tiles, 
&c.  It  is  of  importance  not  simply  to  examine 
the  building  materials  themselves,  but  also  the 
spot  where  they  are  to  be  employed  upon  an 
erection  ; and,  further,  to  ascertain  the  compo- 
sition of  the  sand,  water,  and  lime  with  which 
the  bricks  are  to  be  brought  into  contact. 

With  regard  to  the  five  speoial  salts  above 
enumerated,  the  following  observations  may  be 
useful : — 1.  As  regards  carbonate  of  soda,  this 
in  itself  is  not  an  injurious  salt,  because  it  dees 
not  attract  moisture,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
alone  the  cause  of  a wall  being  constantly  damp. 
But  if  carbonate  of  soda  be  brought  into  contact 
or  union  with  slaked  lime  (Ca  0,  H„  0),  slaked 
lime  being  nothing  more  than  the  hydrate  of 
calcium  formed  in  ordinary  lime-mortar,  then 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  unites 
with  the  oxide  of  calcium  and  with  it  forms 
carbonate  of  lime  (Ca  O,  C 02)  and  soda  hydrate 
(Na  0,  H2  0).  Now,  soda  hydrate  eagerly 
absorbs  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  Accord- 
ingly, walls  which  contain  it  to  any  considerable 
extent  constantly  remain  damp.  Precisely  the 
same  reaction  and  the  same  practical  result  upon 
the  walls  of  buildings  would  take  place  if,  in- 
stead of  carbonate  of  soda,  there  were  carbonate 
of  potash  in  the  original  materials. 

2.  With  regard  to  muriate  of  lime  ; if  in  the 
preceding  example,  the  cause  of  the  eruptions 
lay  in  the  lime  of  the  mortar,  the  soda  or  potash 
being  in  the  bricks,  so  the  canse  would  have  to 
be  sought  in  the  water  of  the  mortar  where 
there  is  lime  in  the  bricks.  Water  is  injurious, 
moreover,  when  it  contains  common  salt  in 
solution.  Salt  is  a compound  of  sodium  (or 
natrium)  and  chlorine  (Na  Cl).  Now,  chlorine, 
again,  unites  readily  with  calcium  (the  metallic 
base  of  lime),  and  with  it  forms  chloride  of 
lime.  This,  again,  is  a salt  which  eagerly 
attracts  moisture.  Moreover,  it  becomes  soft  or 
dissolves,  and  so  acts  very  injuriously  upon  any 
wall  or  piece  of  briokwork  containing  it.  Sup- 
posing, however,  there  is  no  lime,  or  not  any 
appreciable  quantity,  in  the  bricks,  then  chloride 
of  lime  will  be  formed  in  the  lime-mortar.  This 
is,  in  faot,  of  constant  occurrence,  and  the 
chloride  of  lime  of  course  acts  injuriously  on 
the  mortar.  Water  containing  salt  is  thus  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  elements  as  regards  the 
dampness  or  eruptions  on  walls.  The  builder 
must,  therefore,  take  care  to  avoid  using  it  under 
any  circumstances.  Even  the  sand  employed  in 
making  mortar  may  contain  salt,  and,  if  so, 
should  be  entirely  rejeoted  for  building  pur- 
poses. Very  often  the  eruptions  do  not  make 
their  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  bricks, 
but  are  found  on  their  edges  or  in  the  intervals 
and  interstices  between  them.  In  such  cases  it 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  chloride  of  lime  is 
present,  and  that  it  arises  from  the  union  of  salt 
contained  in  the  water  with  the  lime  of  the 
mortar. 

3.  Nitrate  of  lime.  This  is  the  best  known 
form  of  the  salts  we  are  speaking  of.  The 
eruptions  on  walls  are  often  called  saltpetre. 
Ordinary  saltpetre  is  nitrate  of  potash 
(KO,  NO5),  but  the  eruptions  on  walls  are 
oftener  nitrate  of  lime  or  nitrate  of  soda,  and 


sometimes  nitrate  of  magnesia.  Saltpetre  is 
most  readily  formed  under  the  following  condi- 
tions : — (a)  when  decomposing  nitrogenous 
substances  are  present ; (6)  when  there  are 
alkaline  earths  present,  and  the  air  has  ready 
access, — in  other  words,  when  the  material  is 
porous  ; (c)  when  the  spot  is  moist  or  damp ; 
and  (d)  when  the  atmosphere  is  warm.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  these  conditions  are  seldom  all 
to  be  found  in  the  bricks  themselves,  except 
in  those  oases  where  the  original  materials  con- 
tained vegetable  substances,  and  therefore 
nitrogen.  It  iB  the  presenoe  of  nitrogen  which 
is  the  principal  cause  of  the  formation  of  the 
so-called  saltpetre  of  damp  walls.  However, 
nitrogen  may  be  conveyed  into  bricks  in  very 
various  ways,  and  if  the  conditions  mentioned 
under  a,  h,  and  c,  above  are  present,  and  there- 
fore if  the  brioks  contain  alkaline  substances 
(as  is  frequently  the  case  if  they  are  porous), 
and  if  there  is  both  moisture  and  heat,  then  we 
may  expect  to  see  the  saltpetre  excrescence 
formed.  The  elements  containing  nitrogen 
whioh  we  may  expect  mo3t  frequently  to  find 
acting  on  the  bricks,  may  be, — firstly,  the  air ; 
this  being  itself  a mere  mixture  of  seventy-nine 
parts  by  volume  of  nitrogen  to  twenty-one  of 
oxygen ; the  air,  moreover,  contains  numerous 
nitrogenous  particles,  floating  about  in  the  form 
of  dust ; secondly,  the  nitrogen  may  come  from 
the  water,  and  the  impurities  it  oontains;  or, 
thirdly,  it  may  come  from  the  ground,  and 
especially  the  humus,  which  is  full  of  decom- 
posing animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

The  process  or  reaction  which  goes  on  may 
be  thus  described.  If  ammonia  (N  Hs),  along 
with  lime  (Ca  0),  magnesia  (Mg  O),  potash 
(K  0),  soda  (Na  0),  and  a oertain  amount  of 
moisture  come  into  oontact  with  decomposing 
substances,  then,  the  elements  of  the  ammonia 
(nitrogen  and  hydrogen)  being  themselves  sepa- 
rated by  the  aotion  of  the  atmosphere,  the  decom- 
posing substances  unite  with  the  oxygen,  forming 
water  (H2  0)  and  nitric  acid  (N  05).  If  now 
the  latter  finds  alkaline  earths,  as  above  enume- 
rated, in  the  substance  of  the  bricks,  then  all 
the  conditions  are  favourable  for  the  saltpetre 
eruptions  on  the  walls.  Thus  we  may  expect  to 
find  nitrate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  magnesia,  nitrate 
of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  or  one  or  more  of 
them.  All  these  salts  attract  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus,  through  keeping  the  bricks 
constantly  in  a damp  condition,  they  lead  sooner 
or  later  to  the  permanent  injury  or  destruction 
of  the  wall.  Since,  therefore,  the  ground  or  soil 
itself  may  contribute  so  materially  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  saltpetre  on  bricks,  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  is  that  we  ought  never  to  employ 
bricks  in  laying  foundations,  or  use  them  for 
walls  that  are  in  contact  with  the  soil. 

4 and  5.  We  must  here  speak  of  the  bricks  which 
are  made  from  a clay  containing  sulphurous 
pyrites  (Fe  Sa).  Through  the  burning  of  the 
bricks  there  are  formed  acids  containing  sulphur, 
and  these,  by  taking  additional  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere,  become  oxydised  into  sulphuric 
aoid  (S  03).  But  sulphuric  acid  again  unites 
in  part  with  the  clay,  forming  a clay  sulphate 
(Al2  Oa,  3 S03),  while  with  the  iron  of  the 
pyrites  it  forms  protoxide  sulphate  (Fe  0,  S Oa) 
or  iron  vitriol.  Both  these  salts  are  hygroscopic, 
and  keep  the  bricks  containing  them  continually 
in  a damp  state.  Hence  clay  containing 
snlphur  pyrites  is  altogether  objeotionable  for 
brickmaking,  and  should  be  wholly  avoided. 

Herr  E.  Muller,  from  whom  we  have  taken  the 
above  facts  with  immaterial  alterations,  draws 
from  them  one  or  two  practical  conclusions.  He 
thinks  that  in  every  important  oontract  there 
should  be  a clause  providing  for  the  “ examina- 
tion and  testing  of  building  materials.”  The 
cost  of  a thorough  testing  would  not  be  large. 
He  recommends  that  samples  of  bricks  should 
be  submitted  by  the  contractor  to  the  scientific 
chemist,  who  should  ascertain  whether  they 
contained  soda,  potash,  magnesia,  organic  sub- 
stances, or  sulphur.  These  are  the  dangerous 
elements,  as  they  form  the  foundation  of  all  the 
injurious  combinations  that  lead  to  saltpetre 
growths  and  damp  in  walls.  If  the  bricks  are 
free  from  these  elements,  the  substances  they 
combine  with  from  the  air,  water,  ground, 
mortar,  &c.,  will  be  harmless.  Up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  no  experiments  showing  how  much 
per  oent.  of  the  above  substances  may  be  in  the 
bricks  without  material  injury.  Herr  Muller 
holds  that  it  would  be  of  great  value  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  if  extensive  experiments 
were  made  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  standard 
in  regard  to  the  chemical  purity  of  building 
materials.  If  a commonly  accepted  scale  could 
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be  arrived  at,  brickmakers  would  soon  find  the 
means  of  furnishing  an  article  which  Bhould 
conform  to  it. 


OMNIBUSES  IN  LONDON. 

It  is  with  muoh  satisfaction  that  we  have 
seen  the  announcement  of  the  formation  of  a 
oompany  to  improve  and  increase  the  omnibuB 
service  of  the  metropolis.  If  the  programme  of 
the  Railway  and  Metropolitan  Omnibus  Com- 
pany is  fully  realised,  we  most  cordially  hope 
that  it  will  succeed  financially,  and  become  a 
boon  to  many  dwellers  in  this  immense  city. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  alluded 
to  the  subject  of  the  omnibus  service  of  the 
metropolis,  and  while  we  have  pointed  out 
that  in  the  interest  of  those  who  dwell  in 
London  many  improvements  were  required,  we 
have  always  felt  that  though  legislative  action 
might  mend  matters,  yet  business  competition 
was  the  surest  way  to  effeot  the  desired  object. 
An  improved  omnibus  service  must  be  a matter 
of  interest  to  many  classes  of  our  readers.  There 
are  those  who  nse  omnibuses,  or  who  desire  to 
U86  them,  for  their  own  purposes  ; and  there  are 
those  who,  being  owners  of  house  property,  can- 
not fail  to  realise  the  importance  of  any  increased 
means  of  access  to  their  property  ; for  there  are 
many  parts  of  the  metropolis  which  must  always 
be  more  effectually  ministered  to  in  the  matter 
of  locomotion  by  omnibuses  than  by  railways. 

There  was  a time  when  it  was  considered  to 
be  hardly  respectable  to  be  seen  on  an  omnibus, 
and  even  yet  there  is  a certain  mauvaise 
honte  visible  in  a man  whose  richer  or  more 
luxurious  friend  meets  him  as  he  emerges  from 
the  interior  of  a public  omnibus.  In  truth,  it  is 
ridiculous  that  such  a feeling  should  exist,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a disgrace  to  our  day  that 
persons  should  not  be  able  to  travel  about  the 
metropolis  more  comfortably  and  more  rapidly 
in  general  public  conveyances  than  they  can  do 
at  present.  It  is  the  habit,  and  perhaps  often 
not  an  unreasonable  one,  to  abuse  the  railway 
companies,  but  certainly  the  London  General 
Omnibus  Company  disregards  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  its  customers, — and  they  are  prac- 
tically the  whole  inhabitants  of  London, — more 
callously  than  any  railway  oompany.  How 
often  have  letters  appeared  in  the  papers  urging 
more  oomfortable  and  oommodious  vehicles, 
more  punctuality,  the  issue  of  day  and  season 
tickets,  better  lighted  interiors,  waiting-rooms, 
and  so  on,  without  any  response  from  the  com- 
pany,  who  go  on  paying  twelve  per  cent,  to  the 
shareholders  and  provide  one  dim  oil  lamp  in- 
side their  omnibuses  ? 

If  a moment’s  consideration  be  given  to  the 
subjeot,  it  is  dear  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
omnibuses  should  not  become  as  regular  and 
almost  as  commodious  as  railways,  allowing 
always  for  the  roughness  of  roads  compared 
to  the  smoothness  of  rails.  There  is  no  sub- 
stantial reason  why  there  should  not  be  first  and 
second  class  omnibuses,  the  former  for  ladies 
and  those  who  preferred  economical  and  yet 
fairly  comfortable  travelling,  the  latter  for 
those  who  preferred  cheap  and  somewhat 
rough  locomotion.  There  are  scores  of  well- 
bred  and  cultivated  men  and  women  who  would 
now  use  omnibuses  if  greater  attention  were 
paid  to  punctuality,  comfort,  and  convenience. 
In  no  city  in  the  world  are  there  more  wealth 
and  more  magnificent  equipages  than  in  London, 
but  in  no  city  is  there  a larger  mass  of  gentle- 
men and  ladies  of  moderate  incomes  who  will 
make  use  of  any  respectable  conveyance 
which  is  at  once  inexpensive  and  reasonably 
satisfactory.  Locomotion  is  a necessity  in  a 
town  such  as  London;  the  local  railways  by  no 
means  Bupply  the  whole  demand,  and,  year  by 
year,  they  become  more  crowded,  and  there 
are  scores  of  persons  who  would  gladly  use  a 
comfortable  and  reasonably  expeditious  over- 
ground means  of  locomotion  if  they  could.  In  the 
large  provincial  towns,  such  as  Liverpool,  tram- 
ways are  being  rapidly  developed,  and  are  meet- 
ing the  desire  for  comfortable  and  expeditious 
public  vehicles.  In  London,  except  on  the 
outskirts,  tramways  are  of  no  assistance  to  the 
person  who  has  to  move  about,  and  therefore  he 
depends  entirely  on  the  railways,  omnibuses, 
and  cabs.  Therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  a really 
satisfactory  omnibus  service  must  always  be  a 
boon  to  all  Londoners,  and  is  certain  to  be  wel- 
comed by  all  occupiers  of  houses  and  by  all  owners 
of  property.  Take,  for  example,  the  large  and 
populous  distriot  whioh  lies  between  Kensington- 
gardensand  the  West  London  and  North-Western 


railways.  Any  one  from  this  district  who  desires 
to  go  to  Regent-street,  for  example,  must  either 
go  by  omnibus  or  cab,  and  yet  year  after  year 
the  slow  and  inconvenient  style  of  omnibus  con- 
tinues to  plod  between  Hammersmith  and  Picca- 
dilly. Therefore  it  becomes  obvious  that  all 
occupiers  and  house-owners  should  encourage 
every  attempt,  such  as  that  which  this  new 
company  appears  about  to  make,  to  give  London 
a quick,  punctual,  and  comfortable  service  of 
general  public  conveyances.  We  know  not 
what  the  prospects  of  the  management  of  this 
company  may  be,  or  who  its  promoters  are,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  vast  mass  of  Londoners  who 
have  the  need  to  use  these  conveyances,  and  as 
the  compauy  bears  the  appearance  of  a genuine 
attempt  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis,  it  deserves  a passing  notioe  of 
welcome. 


THE  USE  OF  MARBLE  AND  SIMILAR 
MATERIALS  IN  ENGLISH  ARCHI- 
TECTURE* 

The  subject  of  my  paper  is  the  use  of  marble 
and  similar  materials  in  English  architecture. 
Among  these  materials  I include  all  those  stones 
which  have  a slight  degree  of  translucency  and 
will  take  a polish,  and  which  are  valued  in 
architecture  either  for  their  beauty  and  variety  of 
colour, — as,  for  instance,  the  veined  and  breccia 
marbles,  porphyries,  serpentines,  and  some  kinds 
of  alabaster, — or  else  for  their  delicacy  and 
purity,  and  the  closeness  and  fineness  of  their 
texture,  as  in  the  case  of  statuary,  Parian,  and 
white  alabaster. 

I have  chosen  this  subject  because  the  oppor- 
tunity we  Englishmen  have  now  for  using 
materials  of  this  kind  in  our  work  is  something 
novel  in  English  architecture,  and  because, 
unless  we  recognise  this  novelty,  and  try  to 
ascertain  the  proper  principles  by  which  to 
employ  this  new  material,  we  are  not  likely  to 
employ  it  well. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  not  an  unknown  material 
in  Medireval  England.  This  could  hardly  have 
been  bo,  for  in  Devonshire  it  is  a common  build- 
ing stone,  and  every  shower  of  rain  makes  the 
smooth  flagstones  of  Plymouth  look  like  slabs 
of  polished  marble.  It  would  be  more  correct 
to  say,  that,  though  not  unknown,  it  was  almost 
ignored.  And  it  was  ignored  not  so  muoh  from 
choice  as  from  necessity.  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc 
observes  that  in  France,  where  the  use  of 
marble  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  as  rare  as 
with  up,  if  not  rarer,  romanoists  were  fond  of 
writing  of  marble  palaces,  and  so  forth,  and 
that  the  chroniclers  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis 
boast  of  the  marble  columns  with  whioh  Abbe 
Suger  surrounded  the  choir,  which,  however,  turn 
out,  after  all,  to  be  only  of  stone.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  expense  and  delay  of  working 
marble  was  the  real  reason  why  it  was  neglected 
in  a Btyle  which  was  the  child  of  economy,  and 
in  an  age  when  labour  was  costly  and  labourers 
few.  However  this  may  have  been,  in  the 
earlier  styles  of  our  native  architecture  it  is 
the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  simple 
grey  marbles  of  Purbeck  and  others  like  them 
which  were  employed  chiefly  in  shafts,  the  nse 
of  marble  was  neglected. 

In  the  later  periods  of  Gothio  art,  alabaster, 
which  is  soft  and  easily  worked,  came  into  use 
for  monuments  and  reredoses,  and  similar  small 
works  ; and,  still  later,  marble  was  used  a good 
deal  in  our  English  Renaissance,  though  even 
then  chiefly  in  small  work,  such  as  monuments 
and  chimney-pieces.  The  marbles  then  em- 
ployed seem  to  be  obiefly  foreign,  and  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a rarity  and  used  with 
economy. 

It  has  been  reserved  to  our  own  age,  when 
steam  transport  by  land  and  sea  has  relieved  us 
of  the  necessity  of  using  only  looal  materials  in 
our  works,  and  when  provincialisms  in  architec- 
ture Beem  destined  to  give  way  before  a more 
general  interchange  of  materials  and  modes  of 
workmanship,  to  have  marble  brought  to  our 
doors  so  easily,  and  in  such  quantity  and  variety, 
that  it  fairly  takes  its  place  as  one  of  our 
building  materials. 

Now,  to  those  who  take  what  I believe  to  be 
the  right  view  of  our  position  in  the  history  of 
art, — who  recognise  the  fact  that  we  live  in  an 
age  which  is  necessarily  eclectic ; building  up 
for  ourselves  an  art  out  of  the  teaching,  not  of 
one  only,  but  of  many  bygone  styles,  all  more  or 
less  unsuitable, — and  who  look  forward  to  the 
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development,  in  due  course,  of  a really  modern 
art  which  will  represent  us  better, — the  acquisi- 
tion of  a new  material  will  be  welcome  as  open- 
ing the  way  for  a fresh  departure  in  our  practice. 
For  every  speoial  need  of  our  life  which  is  met 
and  satisfied,  and  every  new  material  which  is 
adopted  and  put  to  its  proper  use,  must  involve 
some  modification  of  the  adopted  styles  we  work 
in ; and  each  such  modification,  if  made  in 
accordance  with  true  artistic  principles,  or, 
what  is  muoh  the  same  thing,  common  sense, 
must  result  in  genuine  progress. 

There  is  no  need  to  urge  the  use  of  marble  on 
modern  architects.  Ever  since  it  has  been  easy 
to  have  it,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  demand  for 
it,  and  this  is  not  wonderful.  The  first  impulse 
seems  to  have  been  given  by  the  books  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  and  Mr.  Street.  Delighted  to  find  him- 
self allowed  and  even  encouraged  to  indulge 
himself  in  the  study  of  a branch  of  Gothio 
architecture  which  had  been  forbidden  by  the 
sterner  masters  of  Gothic  purism,  the  student 
rushed  to  Italy  and  found  there  wonders  of 
colour  and  exquisite  finish  of  workmanship  for 
which  his  Northern  training  had  in  no  way  pre- 
pared him.  Accustomed  to  regard  a 4 in. 
marble  Bhaft  as  an  extravagance,  and  an 
alabaster  pulpit  or  font  as  a matter  for  glorifi- 
cation, he  suddenly  found  himself  in  a country 
where  marble  was  used  as  a common  build- 
ing stone.  The  sensation  with  which,  for  the 
first  time,  one  stands  in  an  Italian  churoh,  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  of  St.  Lorenzo  at  Genoa, 
where  arches  and  walls  of  banded  black  and 
white  marble  are  carried  on  closely  serried 
ranks  of  massive  columns  of  deep  purplish  red, 
is  on9  of  astonishment  mixed  with  incredulity. 
And  as  the  student  travels  further  and  beoomes 
accustomed  to  see  marble  used  universally  for 
purposes  where,  in  his  less  favoured  land, 
common  stone  would  have  been  employed,  his 
satisfaction  grows  in  proporiion  as  his  wonder 
lessens. 

To  many  students  after  an  Italian  tour, — at 
all  events,  a first  Italian  tour, — the  return  to 
sober  stone  is  like  disenchantment,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  seize  every  opportunity  of 
using  the  material  which  has  charmed  them 
under  an  Italian  sky.  With  this  desire  I have 
no  wiBh  to  quarrel.  We  may  safety  welcome 
the  new  material  and  use  it  freely,  provided  we 
learn  to  use  it  properly  and  do  not  forget  that 
it  is  a new  material  in  English  architecture, 
and  that  as  a simple  consequence  its  adoption 
must  bring  with  it  new  methods  and  principles 
of  design. 

I propose  to-night  to  touch  successively  on  a 
few  of  the  principles  of  design  by  which  the 
effeots  whioh  we  admire  in  the  marble  work 
of  the  past  have  been  produced ; and  to  show 
how,  by  the  negleot  of  these  rules,  we  moderns 
have  constantly  failed  to  succeed  in  making  the 
most  of  our  new  material ; and  how  we  have 
sometimes  even  spoiled  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  tolerably  good  work,  by  the  improper 
use  of  a material  whioh  would  have  improved  it 
had  it  been  judiciously  employed. 

The  first  thing  to  be  insisted  on  is  that 
marble  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  think,  merely  a 
more  beautiful  kind  of  stone,  which  may  be 
used  just  where  and  how  we  might  use  stone, 
but  with  a correspondingly  more  beautiful 
effect.  Marble  has  other  differences  from  ordi- 
nary stone  than  its  superior  beauty.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  generally  much  harder,  and  to 
work  it  involves  infinitely  more  labour ; in  the 
next  place,  it  has  a slightly  transparent  quality, 
which  requires  special  kinds  of  design  to  make 
one’s  work  upon  it  tell  distinctly  ; and  again, 
in  the  case  of  coloured  marbles,  we  have  a 
totally  new  field  of  design  opened  to  us  differing 
from  any  that  mere  stone-masonry  offers.  All 
these  points  involve  new  considerations  to  one 
who  has  been  trained  exclusively  in  the  Northern 
schools  of  Gothic  architecture,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly stone  Btyles.  Their  deeply  - recessed 
orders,  undercut  mouldings,  and  elaborate 
traceries,  the  highly-relieved  character  of  their 
decorative  sculpture,  especially  the  naturalism 
of  some  of  it,  are  all  derived  from  the  use  of 
stone,  and  are  appropriate  only  to  a soft,  easily- 
worked  material.  There  is  nothing  here  to  teach 
us  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  our  new  mate- 
rial. It  is  only  from  those  who  have  been  used 
to  work  it  that  we  shall  learn  how  to  deal  with 
it,  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  Italy  that  the  student 
must  look  for  instruction.  In  that  country 
marble  has  always  been  a possible  and  the 
favourite  material,  and  the  true  principles  of 
! working  it  have  never  been  entirely  forgotten. 
1 From  the  time  when  the  Gothic  or  Lombard 
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bailder  first  bega  «.  to  carve  rude  marble  capitals 
of  his  own  by  the  side  of  those  he  pilfered  from 
the  ruins  of  antiquity,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance,  when  perfeot  knowledge  and  un- 
rivalled skill  in  dealing  with  marble  seemed 
te  make  that  stubborn  material  as  plastic  a9 
olay  in  the  artist’s  hands,  we  find  it  employed 
30nsibly  and  with  proper  economy, — by  which  I 
mean  that  no  labour  was  unprofitably  spent  on 
it,  and  that  the  workman  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect  with  the  least  possible 
fatigue. 

The  principles  of  work  according  to  which 
this  result  has  been  obtained  are  simply  those 
by  which  every  good  school  is  guided  ; they  are 
the  same  which,  working  under  different  cm- 
ditions,  produced  the  totally  different  styles 
of  France  and  England.  Decorative  sculpture 
aorth  of  the  Alps  owes  its  character  to  the  stone 
in  which  it  was  cut,  and  that  south  of  the  Alps 
to  the  marble  in  which  it  was  cut,  because  in 
both  styles  the  workman  recognised  and  re- 
spected the  qualities  of  the  material  he  was  at 
work  upon;  and  as  he  worked  in  the  direction 
whch  these  qualities  suggested  to  him,  his  work 
fell  naturally  into  such  a Bhape  as  best  brought 
OKt  the  beauty  of  his  material  with  least  labour 
to  himself. 

For  instance,  the  first  consideration  of  a 
sculptor  or  mason  in  marble  would  naturally  be 
the  hardness  of  it,  and  the  time  his  work  would 
occapy  him.  Every  deep  line  in  the  foliage  of 
his  capitals  would  have,  first  of  all,  to  be  drilled 
out  with  a succession  of  holes,  which  would  after- 
wards be  joined  together  with  the  chisel  into 
a regular  sinking.  This  laborious  method  is  of 
itself  enough  to  confine  the  carver  to  a stiff  and 
regular  mode  of  design.  Of  what  use  would  it 
•06  to  him  to  think  of  imitating  the  wild  freedom 
-of  the  stone  carved  capitals  of  the  North,  which 
have  all  the  rapidity  and  boldness  of  a sketch, 
where  we  see  that  a few  vigorous  blows  have 
sufficed  to  give  a depth  of  shadow  that  it  would 
take  a week  to  produce  in  marble,  and  where  is 
an  easy  play  and  variety  of  line  that  can  only 
•be  had  where  the  chisel  travels  easily  and  freely, 
and  finishes  at  once  ? To  imitate  this  free  work 
in  a stubborn  material  is  an  artistic  mistake  of 
the  first  order,  of  whioh  examples  are  not  want- 
ing even  in  old  work.  Most  of  you  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  spiral  colonnettes  in  the 
uerth  and  south  portals  of  Chartres  Cathedral, 
which  support,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  the 
statues  lining  the  jamb3.  The  hollows  of  these 
twisted  shafts  are  stopped  by  exquisite  little 
bunohes  of  leaves  carved  with  a freedom  and 
grace  that  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  They 
were  evidently  struck  off  in  a happy  vein,  and 
qaickly  finished  while  the  mood  lasted. 

You  may  not  all  be  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  front  of  Orvieto  Cathedral,  but  those  of 
you  who  have  seen  it  may  remember  the  spiral 
ahafts  of  the  doorways  with  their  lovely  mosaic 
inlay.  The  architect  has  there  tried  a similar 
plan  of  laying  natural  leaves  at  intervals  in  the 
hollows  of  his  shafts,  but  with  a far  less  satis- 
factory result.  The  freedom  of  the  French 
example  is  entirely  wanting.  The  leaves  look 
laboured  and  heavy  and  leathery  for  they  took 
so  long  to  work  that  all  the  zest  of  the  original 
idea  evaporated  before  they  were  one  quarter 
finished. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  two 
modes  of  work  in  the  two  materials,  I may  turn 
to  the  difference  between  an  etching  and  an 
engraving.  The  etcher’s  needle  travels  sweetly 
and  smoothly  over  the  varnished  plate.  He  can 
sketch  as  he  goes  on,  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
and  finish  his  work  a hundred  different  ways] 
whereas  the  engraver  has  laboriously  to  plough 
out  line  after  line,  to  lay  them  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  to  work  evenly,  regularly,  and 
methodically.  Ju3t  so  the  marble  oarver.  He 
must  lay  his  lines  firmly  and  positively  in  their 
right  places,  and  work  them  out  slowly  and 
painfully.  There  is  no  rapid  sketching  for  him  ; 
and  therefore  he  cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  those 
•deoig os  which  answer  best  with  rapid  handling. 

1 n this  I believe  we  find  one  key  to  the  greater 
•ooTJventionalism  of  the  decorative  carving  of 
Italian  art,  and  perhaps  even  to  that  of  Classic 
art  itself.  The  stiffness  of  the  material  led  to 
stiffness  of  design,  except  in  oases  where  labour 
could  nob  be  misapplied  nor  the  sculptor’s 
interest  exhausted,  as  in  the  human  figure. 

It  would  not  be  wearisome  to  carve  a block 
of  marble  into  a Corinthian  oapital,  or  one  of 
those  conventional  capitals  of  the  Early  Re- 
naissance, of  which  there  is  such  an  infinite 
variety,  because  its  very  regularity  and  symme- 
trical perfection  precludes  the  idea  of  its  being 


done  otherwise  than  with  care  and  pains,  and 
in  a considerable  time.  You  are  in  no  hurry 
to  embody  your  idea  before  it  escapes  you,  for 
you  have  laid  down  your  outlines  correctly 
from  the  first,  and  have  only  to  fill  them  up. 
It  is  natural  that  work  suoh  a3  this,  which  take3 
a long  time  and  considerable  labour,  should 
bear  the  stamp  of  laboriousness,  careful  arrange- 
ment, and  perfeot  execution,  rather  than  that 
of  facility  and  freedom;  and  when  the  mechani- 
cal labour  is  so  great  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
marble,  it  is  natural  that  a great  part  of  the  less 
important  ornament  into  which  it  is  worked 
should  be  mechanical  too.  Hence,  no  doubt, 
the  frequency  in  marble  of  such  conventional 
ornaments  as  the  egg  and  dart,  and  similar 
enrichments  of  Classic  mouldings,  whioh  occur 
in  Italian  work,  even  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  freer  design  of  Northern  carving  is  enjoy- 
able only  so  long  as  it  can  be  out  freely,  and  to 
carve  it  in  marble  would  be  tediousaess  itself  in 
comparison  with  carving  the  other  more  con- 
ventional ornaments  I have  named. 

There  is,  however,  a free  outlet  for  naturalism 
in  marble,  of  which  neither  the  anoient  nor  the 
modern  Italians  have  failed  to  take  advantage. 
It  lies  in  the  opportunity  of  working  in  low 
relief.  In  common  stone,  considerable  relief  is 
generally  necessary,  partly  because  mo3t  stones 
have  a coarseness  of  grain  whioh  interferes 
with  a very  delicate  fiaish,  and  partly  because 
even  if  the  stone  is  fine  enough  it  is  seldom  so 
hard  as  to  make  a low-relief  durable  enough  to 
resist  ordinary  wear.  But  marble  is  so  fine 
of  texture  that  every  touch  tells,  and  so 
hard  that  the  smallest  amount  of  relief  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  last.  I think  no  decorative 
sculpture  Bhows  more  astonishing  ability  and 
more  perfect  appreciation  of  the  material  em- 
ployed than  some  of  the  slighter  reliefs  of 
Italian  art.  Effects  of  perfeot  solidity  and 
modelling  are  produced  with  the  relief  of  a 
bare  i in.,  and  some  of  the  finer  lines  are 
actually  not  relieved  at  all,  but  marked  by  a 
slight  sinking  of  the  ground  or  incising  of  a 
line  round  them.  Here  the  labour  is  in  com- 
parison slight,  and  in  the  arabesques  which 
cover  the  surface  of  the  monuments  of  the 
Renaissance  there  is  the  utmost  ease  and 
grace  and  freedom  of  line,  and  often  the  most 
oharming  naturalism.  But,  above  all,  the 
Italian  found  room  for  naturalism  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  human  figure.  There  the 
labour  required  by  the  material  suits  the  nature 
of  the  subject.  In  figure-oarving  there  is  no 
room  for  hasty  suggestive  work,  all  mu9t  be 
complete  and  well  studied,  and  finish  can  hardly 
be  carried  too  far.  The  superior  artistic  value 
of  the  work  also  seem3  to  demand  the  most 
durable  of  materials,  marble  or  bronze,  and  to 
repay  any  expense  of  time  and  labour.  There 
is  no  fear  of  the  artist  tiring  of  work  that  he 
feels  to  bo  worth  the  trouble  he  bestows  on  it. 

I turn  now  to  another  property  of  marble 
which  distinguishes  it  from  stone, — its  variety 
of  oolour.  This  introduces  us  to  entirely  fresh 
considerations,  even  more  foreign  to  our  native 
styles  of  architecture  than  those  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paparl  distinguished 
two  uses  to  whioh  marble  can  be  put,  and  for 
whioh  it  is  valuable  : — 1.  The  beauty  and  variety 
of  colour  of  some  kinds;  2.  The  compactness 
of  texture  and  simplicity  of  colour  of  others. 
Now,  though  from  one  point  of  view  we  are 
in  either  case  dealing  with  the  same  class  of 
materials,  from  another  point  of  view  we  are 
dealing  with  materials  of  two  totally  distinct 
kinds.  They  are  distinct  as  the  beauty  of  form 
is  distinct  from  the  beauty  of  colour.  This  is 
so  simple  a distinction  that  it  seems  at  first 
sight  hardly  worth  enunciating,  and  yet  there 
is  no  more  common  error  than  to  confuse  it. 
Marble  that  is  valuable  for  its  colour,  is  valu- 
able for  that  alone.  Nothing  else  ought  to  be 
present  to  our  minds  when  employing  it.  To 
oarve  it  is,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  a 
monstrous  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  art. 
If,  then,  a marble,  besides  being  coloured, 
has  any  variety  of  colouring,  it  is  absurd  even 
to  work  mouldings  on  it ; and  yet  this  is  a thing 
that  is  done  every  day.  The  architect  wants  a 
marble  base  or  capping,  and  fixes  his  affection 
on  a lovely  block  of  breocia  mottled  with 
yellows,  reds,  and  blacks,  on  a nearly  white 
ground ; or  a soaroely  less  beautifal  piece  in 
which  strong  white  and  ooloured  veins  oross  and 
recross  one  another,  or  lie  obliquely  along  the 
surface.  On  this  he  works  the  rolls  and  hollows 
of  his  base,  or  the  details  of  his  cornice,  and  is 
disappointed  to  find  the  result  ia  not  equal  to 


his  anticipations.  The  lines  of  the  colouring 
contradict  and  confuse  those  of  the  mouldings. 
One  does  not  know  whioh  to  look  at,  the  linea 
drawn  by  nature  or  those  cut  by  the  chisel. 
The  level  lines  which  are  necessary  in  such 
features  for  the  proper  architectural  effect  are 
upset  by  the  irregular  markings  of  the  material, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  markings  themselves  is 
destroyed  by  their  being  broken  into  by  the 
mouldings,  which  distort  them  just  as  a drawing 
is  distorted  when  rolled  up.  The  mistake  is 
simply  this,  that  the  radical  difference  between 
designing  for  form  and  designing  for  colour  has 
been  ignored.  The  effect  is  almost  as  bad  when 
strongly-marked  marbles,  suoh  as  many  of  the 
Devonshire  varieties,  are  used  for  steps.  The 
effect  of  a Sight  of  steps  (and  there  are  few 
more  dignified  features  in  architecture)  depends 
on  the  regularity  and  evenness  of  the  lines,  and 
the  simple  alternation  of  light  and  shade  in 
tread  and  riser.  All  this  is  destroyed  by  veins 
that  run  obliquely,  and  so  distort  the  horizontal 
lines,  or  by  strongly-massed  colours,  whioh  in- 
terrupt the  simple  breadth  of  light  and  shade. 
In  all  the  instances  whioh  I have  given,  the 
architect,  caught  by  the  beauty  of  the  material, 
has  thought  that  it  would  be  sure  to  beautify 
anything  he  might  use  it  for,  and,  having  used 
it  for  an  improper  purpose,  he  ends  by  destroy- 
ing both  the  form  of  the  objeot  and  the  beauty 
of  the  material.  No  material  is  worse  abused 
at  the  present  day  in  this  respect  than  alabaster. 
Alabaster  costs  less  than  marble  in  the  block, 
and  being  much  softer  costs  less  in  labour,  and, 
consequently,  is  much  cheaper  as  a material, 
and  is,  therefore,  readily  accepted  as  a substi- 
tute. With  a little  trouble  it  may  be  had  quite 
white ; but,  as  a rule,  it  is  more  or  less  strongly 
veined  with  warm  brown  streaks ; and,  strangely 
enough,  it  is  this  coloured  alabaster  that  seems 
most  popular,  not  only  for  plain  work,  but  for 
sculpture.  The  absurdest  effect  is  sometimes 
produced  by  its  employment  for  groups  of  figures 
in  a reredos,  when  the  brown  streaks  run  undis- 
tinguishingly  across  the  face  of  an  apostle  or  the 
drapery  of  a saint,  blurring  the  features  of  one 
and  confusing  the  flowing  lines  of  the  other  in 
the  mo3t  distracting  manner. 

The  plain  rule  for  all  kinds  of  varied  marbles 
is  that  they  should  never  be  used  except  for 
their  oolour,  and  in  such  a way  as  to  make  the 
most  of  their  colour.  They  should  be  used  in  flat 
slabs,  inlaid  in  panels,  like  pictures,  or  used  for 
lining  the  surfaces  of  walls  or  large  compartments 
of  pavements,  always  in  large  enough  pieces 
to  allow  the  variety  of  the  markings  to  tell;  for, 
of  course,  if  they  are  cut  up  into  small  pieces 
they  will  differ  but  little  from  self-coloured 
marbles.  One  very  sensible  way  of  using  them 
is  by  splitting  and  reversing  them,  so  that  the 
veins  and  markings  form  regular  figures,  like  the 
patterns  formed  by  a kaleidoscope.  This  was 
very  commonly  done  in  Byzantine  work,  and 
may  be  seen  at  San  Vitale,  Ravenna,  and  St. 
Mark’s,  Venice,  and  also,  in  later  times,  as  in  the 
palaces  Vendramin  Calerghi  and  Corner  Spinelli 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  designed  by  the  family  of 
the  Lombardi  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Perhaps  the  only  lawful  occasion  for  the  use 
of  variegated  marble  for  actual  parts  of  the 
architecture  is  that  afforded  by  columns.  Their 
form  is  so  simple  and  clearly  defined  that  the 
irregularities  of  the  marble  cannot  confuse  it, 
and  the  cylindrical  surface  is  as  well  adapted 
for  displaying  the  beauty  of  the  markings  of  the 
marble  as  a flat  surface  would  be.  But  suoh 
marbles  should  only  be  U3ed  for  'plain  columns. 
If  the  columns  were  fluted  the  beauty  of  the 
material  would  be  seriously  diminished. 

The  rule  to  employ  a coloured  marble,  for 
the  sake  of  its  colour  only,  will,  to  a certain 
extent,  apply  also  to  self-coloured  marbles, 
which  have  no  variation  of  surface.  The  in- 
stances in  which  sculpture  can  be  successfully 
applied  to  any  but  white  marble  are  very 
rare,  even  if  they  are  admitted  to  exist  at  all. 

I do  not  forget  the  Egyptian  figures  in  black 
stone,  porphyry,  or  granite,  nor  the  red  marble 
lions  that  carry  the  columns  of  the  Lombard 
porches  in  North  Italy.  But  it  may  be  observed 
that  these  are  all  arohaic  works  that  stand  very 
low  in  the  scale  of  soulpture,  being  conventional 
and  abstract  to  a degree  whioh  we  are  not 
likely  to  imitate,  and  indeed  could  not  imitate 
without  affeotation. 

But  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  coloured 
marbles  for  our  more  developed  sculpture  need 
not  prevent  us  from  working  mouldings  on  it, 
for  if  the  colour  be  but  uniform  the  mouldings 
are  as  well  seen  in  one  oolour  as  in  another,  or 
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even  as  in  white.  For  bases,  oornices,  archi- 
traves, and  steps,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  marbles,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Veronese  red,  which  is  employed 
with  such  good  effect  in  the  north  of  Italy,  or 
the  black,  whioh  gives  Buch  dignity  to  many 
interiors  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Whilst  we  are  on  the  subject  of  coloured 
marbles,  I would  touch  upon  another  rule,  and 
a most  important  one;  that  is,  to  work  with 
moderation,  and  a limited  palette.  The  same 
rule  aoplies,  more  or  less,  to  all  decorative 
arts.  The  breach  of  it  has  done  more  to  degrade 
modern  glass-painting  than  anything  else. 
Seven  tints  of  glass,  I believe,  sufficed  the  glass- 
painter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  with 
them,  and  no  more,  he  produoed  those  miracles 
of  gorgeous  colour  which  we  see  at  Chartres, 
Bourges,  and  Canterbury.  A similarly-restricted 
palette  was  enough  for  the  wants  of  the  artists 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
result  was  a harmony  of  colour  and  a sim- 
plicity of  composition  that  were  admirably 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  architectural  deco- 
ration. The  modern  glass- painters  have,  I 
believe,  the  choice  of  about  400  different  tints, 
and  many  of  them  seem  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  liberty  of  choosing  without  restraint,  not 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  only  modern 
glass  that  is  worth  looking  at  has  been  de- 
signed on  totally  opposite  principles,  with  but 
few  oolours  carefully  selected  and  artistically 
composed.  And  in  the  same  way,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  marbles,  there  can  be  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  use  many  varieties  in  the  same 
composition.  There  are  very  few  designs  for 
which  three  kinds  of  marble  would  not  be 
enough,  or  in  which  there  would  fairly  be  room 
for  more.  The  marble  screens  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries afford  a good  instance  of  the  satisfactory 
application  of  this  principle.  One  of  the  finest  of 
them, — now  removed,  unfortunately,  from  its 
original  site  in  the  cathedral  of  Bois-le-Duc,  and 
preserved,  fortunately  for  us,  in  our  museum  at 
South  Kensington, — is  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  screen  I refer  to,  of  which  there  are  scores 
in  the  great  churches  of  the  Netherlands  and 
French  Flanders,  beginning  with  the  old  church 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Calais.  In  this  magnificent 
structure  there  are  but  three  marbles  employed, 
— black,  white,  and  red, — and  they  are  used 
according  to  the  principles  I have  endeavoured 
to  put  before  you.  The  white  is  used  for 
sculpture,  the  blaok  (which  is  of  one  Bimple 
tone)  for  the  moulded  architectural  work,  and 
the  red,  which  is  variegated,  though  of  a very 
sober  tone,  for  the  columns. 

There  is  another  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
practice  of  the  best  schools  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  working  with  moderation  and  self-restraint 
in  a material  which  offers  so  many  temptations 
to  over-display  as  marble.  The  beauty  of  some 
of  the  variegated  marbles  is  so  great,  and  their 
colours  so  powerful,  that  they  often  exercise  a 
seductive  influence  on  those  who  have  had  little 
experience  themselves  in  the  use  of  marble,  and 
have  paid  little  attention  to  the  practice  of  those 
who  have  had  more.  Caught  by  the  splendour 
of  these  more  gorgeous  varieties,  they  neglect 
the  soberer  kinds,  and  they  arrange  their  mag- 
nifioent  materials  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
powerful  contrasts  and  the  most  gaudy  combi- 
nations. No  marble  has  been  more  popular  in 
modern  churches  than  a brilliant  light-green 
Irish  marble,  which  is  in  itself  of  an  almost 
hopelessly  impossible  colour  to  work  with,  which 
is  often  made  still  more  offensive  by  being  placed 
next  a bright  red.  Such  gaudy  combinations  as 
these  are  enough  to  vulgarise  any  design,  and 
are  quite  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  all 
the  b3st  schools,  which  employed  not  only  very 
few  marbles  at  a time,  as  I have  just  explained,  but 
generally  preferred  those  of  soberer  oolours,  and 
avoided  strong  contrasts.  Indeed,  when  one  is 
new  to  the  study  of  Italian  art,  and  when  the  first 
rapture  at  the  wealth  of  marble  that  surrounds 
one  is  fresh,  one  is  disposed  at  first  to  wonder 
why  strong  contrasts  were  so  seldom  resorted 
to,  and  why,  when  so  many  splendid  marbles 
were  to  be  had,  the  quieter  specimens  were  pre- 
ferred. A Btructure.of  white  marble  will  often 
be  relieved  only  by  panels  of  pale  breccia,  as 
at  the  Giant’s  Staircase  at  Venioe,  selected 
evidently  for  their  light  oolour  and  amount  of 
white  ground.  At  the  Scuola  di  San  Rooco,  one 
of  the  most  lovely  and  refined  works  of  the 
early  Renaissance,  the  principal  staircase  is 
designed  with  still  greater  delicacy,  the  white 
marble  being  inlaid  with  slabs  of  a pale  warm 
grey.  In  the  presence  of  work  suoh  as  this  it 
is  only  the  young  or  inexperienced  architect  who 


will  wish  for  more  oolour  and  decided  contrasts. 
Those  who  have  any  real  sense  of  art  will  soon 
learn  to  appreciate  at  their  true  value  these 
quiet  harmonies  and  subtle  combinations  of  tints. 

It  is,  however,  only  on  a large  scale  that  the 
Italian  masters  dreaded  and  avoided  strong  con- 
trasts. In  their  smaller  inlays  and  mosaic 
patterns  they  sought  brillianoy  and  distinctness, 
and  used  the  strongest  contrasts,  not  only  of 
oolour,  but  of  light  and  dark.  Strangely  enough, 
it  is  in  small  work  such  as  this  that  modern 
men  seem  to  choose  marbles  that  will  not  con- 
trast, and  arrange  them  so  as  to  produce  no 
decided  effect.  That  disagreeable  Irish  green, 
of  which  I have  spoken,  is  often  used  next  to  a 
pieoe  of  pale  red,  without  that  intervening  white 
or  black  which  would  have  prevented  their 
running  together,  and  the  result  is  a confused 
pieoe  of  colour  that  has  none  of  the  brilliancy 
that  is  essential  to  design  in  mosaic.  The  true 
masters  of  mosaic  worked  in  a very  different 
way.  They  chose  strong  positive  colours,  the 
dark  red  of  porphyry,  and  the  deep  green  of 
serpentino,  if  they  oould  get  them,  and  almost 
always  separated  them  by  white,  or  pale  yellow. 
A beautiful  effeot  is  produced  in  the  enclosure 
of  the  stalls  at  the  Baptistery  of  Pisa  by  simply 
inlaying  a dark  green  marble  in  the  white 
marble  of  the  enclosing  wall,  so  as  to  form  a 
pattern  in  dark  green  and  white,  of  which  the 
white  is  the  actual  material  of  the  ground  left 
between  the  dark  inlaid  pieces.*  This  kind  of 
sharp  trenchant  design  is  the  descendant  of  the 
old  Lombard  inlaid  work,  such  as  that  in  the 
Duomo  and  San  Michele  at  Lucca,  and  San 
Miniato  at  Florence,  and  it  was  continued  in  a 
later  form  in  the  incised  work  filled  in  with 
black  marble  or  cement,  of  which  there  are 
examples  in  the  doorways  of  the  Palazzo  Com- 
munale  at  Cremona,  the  screens  at  San  Petronie 
at  Bologna,  and  some  fountains  now  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

Here,  again,  should  be  noticed  the  very  limited 
number  of  colours  with  which  these  mosaios  or 
inlays  are  worked.  In  the  glorious  pavements 
of  opus  Alexandrinum,  which  cover  the  floors 
and  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  Roman 
basilicas  and  innumerable  other  churohes  in 
Italy,  and  whose  beauty  is  not  less- remarkable 
than  their  variety  of  pattern  and  design,  there 
are  seldom  more  than  three  kinds  of  marble 
used, — red  porphyry,  green  porphyry  or  serpen- 
tino, and  white;  the  white,  however,  generally  out 
from  a marble  whioh  has  veins  of  other  colours 
in  it,  so  that  the  piece  which,  according  to  the 
pattern,  ought  to  be  white,  is  sometimes  yellow- 
ish or  pinkish  or  grey  instead,  and  a certain 
amount  of  variety  is  thereby  obtained,  which 
prevents  the  hardness  of  a perfectly  regular 
mosaio.  The  patterns  thus  produced  are  inlaid 
in  a plain  white  marble  field,  and  with  these 
simple  materials  effects  are  produced  which 
are  not  only  harmonious,  but  constantly  novel, 
each  pavement  having  its  own  distinguishing 
character,  by  which  it  can  be  distinctly  remem- 
bered + 

I turn  now  to  another  rule  for  the  employ- 
ment of  marble,  which  may  not  be  generally 
accepted,  but  which  seems  to  me  of  no  less 
consequence  than  the  rest.  Marble  differs  from 
stone,  not  only  by  its  superior  hardness  and  by 
its  qualities  of  colour,  but  by  its  semitrans- 
parency and  the  polish  whioh  it  takes.  The 
combination  of  these  qualities,  but  especially 
the  la3t,  make  it  difficult  to  use  marble  and 
stone  together  in  the  same  design.  Carving  in 
stone  must  be  free,  that  in  marble  severe : 
design  in  stone  must  be  well  relieved,  and  ex- 
pression must  be  given  to  it  by  architectural 
features ; design  in  ooloured  marbles  must  be 
plain  and  flat,  and  characterised  by  smooth 
surfaces  of  colour  ; and  on  these  grounds  alone 
the  two  materials  can  scarcely  be  used  safely 
together.  But  the  contrast  between  the  opaque 
granulated  texture  of  stone  and  the  polished 
semi-transparency  of  marble  is  so  great,  and  the 
effeot,  when  they  are  plaoed  side  by  side,  is  so 
disagreeable,  as  to  be  intolerable  to  an  educated 
eye.  If  the  marble  is  not  polished,  the  contrast 
is  more  endurable;  but  then,  of  oourse,  the  full 
beauty  of  the  marble  is  not  brought  out,  and  it 
is  no  better  than  ooloured  stone.  It  is  less  in- 


* Several  examples  of  inlaid  work  similar  to  this,  in 
dark  green  and  white,  or  with  the  addition  of  a dull  red 
as  a third  oolour,  are  illustrated  in  Waring’a  “Arts  con- 
nected with  Architecture  in  Central  Italy.”  Plates  22 
to  30. 

t Several  pavements  of  opus  Alexandrinum  are  illus- 
trated in  Sir  M.  D.  Wyatt’s  " Geometrical  Mosaio  of  the 
Middle  Ages”  (vide  plates  1 to  7).  Restraint  in  number  ol 
colours  may  also  be  observed  in  the  illustrations  of  deco 
rative  art  in  other  materials  in  the  same  volume.  Bee 
also  Gruner's  " Specimens  of  Ornamental  Art.” 


tolerable  when  marble  is  used  for  detaohed 
shafts,  though  even  then  it  is  a question  whether 
simple  stone  would  not  have  been  better.  The 
instance  of  the  frequent  use  of  Purbeok  shafts 
in  our  English  cathedrals  is,  I am  aware,  an 
authority  that  may  be  adduced  against  my  rule, 
but  I venture  to  think  that  even  they  are  not 
always  an  improvement  to  the  design  ; and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  originally  they  did 
not  stand  as  they  now  do, — Btark  and  sharply- 
defined  against  white  stone, — but  were  supported 
by  ooloured  decoration  on  wall  and  pier,  whioh 
has  now  disappeared.  But  if  the  sober  grey  ofi 
Purbeok  may  be  forgiven,  what  shall  we  say  for* 
the  multitude  of  marble  shafts  of  all  colours 
and  sizes  that  one  sometimes  seeB  in  modern 
churches, — round  the  pulpit,  perhaps,  a dozen, 
little  oolonettes,  2 in.  in  diameter,  and  round  the 
font  half  as  many  more,  all  of  different  kinds- 
and  colours,  reminding  one  of  nothing  so  mnoh 
as  the  samples  of  polished  drawing-pencils  in  a. 
colourman’s  window  ; and  then,  perhaps,  on  the 
piers  or  the  jambs  of  the  chancel-arcb,  large 
Bhafts  of  Cornish  serpentine  that  look  nearly 
black  and  Bbine  beautifully,  all  standing  in  hard 
cold  relief  against  common  stonework,  and 
grating  on  the  nerves  by  the  disagreeable  con- 
trast between  its  dead  surface  and  softened 
outlines  and  their  glossy  polish  and  hard  positive 
forms  ? It  iB  a safe  rule  that  marble  and  stone 
should  not  be  combined  in  the  same  design.  If 
ever  it  is  necessary  to  bring  them  near  one 
another,  let  there  be  a strong  definite  line  of 
separation,  and  let  there  be  all  marble  on  one 
side  of  it,  and  all  stone  on  the  other ; so  shall 
we  minimise  the  unpleasant  effect  which  almost 
always  arises  from  the  combination  of  materials 
so  different. 

These,  then,  are  a few  of  the  lessons  which, 
are  taught  us  by  the  nature  of  marble  and  the 
other  materials  which  I have  classed  together 
with  it,  and  by  the  practice  of  those  who  have 
every  claim  to  be  considered  as  our  masters  in 
the  use  of  them.  Let  me  briefly  recapitulate 
them  : — 

1.  Decorative  carving  in  marble,  as,  for 
instance,  in  cornices,  capitals,  and  friezes,  where 
high  relief  and  bold  design  are  required,  should 
be  severe  and  conventional.  Naturalism  is  for- 
bidden by  the  stubbornness  of  the  material  ex- 
cept in  the  highest  subjects,  such  as  the  human, 
figure,  which  repays  the  necessary  expense  of 
labour,  or  else  in  very  low  reliefs,  when  the 
labour  of  execution  is  reduced  within  moderate 
limits. 

2.  Soulpture  should  be  in  white  marble,  or,  if 
in  alabaster,  only  in  such  as  is  free  from  veina 
or  stains  of  colour. 

3.  Moulded  architectural  features,  such  as 
bases,  bands,  strings,  cornices,  architraves^ 
abaci,  Bbould  be  either  in  white  or  in  some  uni- 
form colour  without  markings  or  veins. 

4.  Variegated  marbles  Bhould  be  used  only 
for  panels  or  columns,  or,  in  other  words,  on 
plain  smooth  surfaces,  either  flat  or  ourved,  so 
as  to  display  the  beauty  of  their  markings  to- 
the  utmost  without  interfering  with  any  of  tho 
structural  lines  of  the  architecture. 

5.  Coloured  marbles  should  be  used  iu  mode- 
ration,  too  great  a variety  being  avoided,  and 
those  of  the  quieter  and  more  harmonious  tonea 
preferred  for  general  use. 

6.  Strong  contrasts  of  colour  on  a large  scale 
are  dangerous,  and  generally  incline  to  vul- 
garity. 

7.  Strong  contrasts  on  a small  scale,  as  in 
mosaics  and  inlaid  work,  are  necessary. 

8.  Stone  and  marble  should  be  kept  apart  aa 
much  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  how 
far,  with  these  principles  to  work  upon,  marble 
is  suitable  to  our  English  architecture.  Most 
of  the  rules  whioh  I have  just  recapitulated,  and 
which  are  derived  from  observation  of  tho 
material  itself,  and  the  modes  of  using  it  which 
have  been  suggested  and  taught  by  its  natural 
qualities,  seem  to  point  rather  to  Classic  than  to 
Gothio  design.  Severe  conventional  foliage, 
restraint  imposed  on  freedom  of  represent- 
ing natural  forms,  large  plain  wall-surfaoes, 
and  large  columns,  all  seem  to  belong  to  Classic 
architecture  rather  «han  to  our  native  Northern 
styles,  which  delight  in  naturalism,  break  up 
the  wall-surfaces  with  variety  of  architectural 
features,  and  compose  their  piers  of  small 
clustered  shafts  in  preference  to  single  columns, 
being  in  everything  the  very  opposite  of  the 
mode  of  design  which  marble  seems  to  require. 
And,  indeed,  I have  no  doubt,  as  I have  already 
implied,  that  the  qualities  of  marble  have  had 
as  much  to  do  with  forming  the  character 
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Classic  architecture,  as  those  of  stone  with  that 
of  Gothic  architecture.  The  very  forms  of 
Classic  mouldings,  with  their  square  reveals  and 
absence  of  nndercutting,  seem  derived  from  the 
difficulty  of  working  marble  into  hollows,  and 
the  necessity  of  right-angled  sections,  to  throw 
distinct  shadows  in  a partially  translucent  and 
strongly-reflecting  material. 

Bat  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that,  unless 
we  give  up  Gothic  architecture,  we  must  give 
up  the  use  of  marble ; nor  even  that  we  must 
give  up  our  Northern  Gothic  and  adopt  that  of 
Italy,  which  is  in  many  respects  a marble  style. 
Our  native  Gothic  is  the  result  of  our  native 
climate,  and  our  own  natural  character;  and  I 
for  one  believe  firmly  that  no  style  will  ever 
firmly  root  itself  among  us  which  is  not  at 
bottom  based  on  the  art  which  sprang  up  among 
us  spontaneously,  and  which  in  country  districts 
retained  an  obscure  lingering'  existence  all 
through  the  reign  of  pure  Classicism  and  down 
to  our  own  days.  But  our  architecture  may 
still  remain  true  to  Gothic  principles  in  spite  of 
our  adoption  of  materials  and  conditions  for 
using  them  that  are  new  to  the  Gothic  of  the 
past.  For  instance,  the  art  of  the  Early  Re- 
naissance among  us  is  much  more  a Gothic  than 
a Classic  art.  The  mansions  of  Kirby,  Hard- 
wick, and  Burleigh,  in  England,  and  those  of 
Chambord  and  Blois,  in  France,  have  nothing 
in  common  with  Whitehall  or  Versailles.  They 
are  in  principle  Gothic  buildings,  in  Bpite  of 
the  features  and  ornaments  they  have  borrowed 
and  adapted  from  Classical  architecture.  It 
was  not  until  the  Gothic  element  in  the  Jaco- 
bean style  dropped  out,  and  the  temptation  to 
indulge  in  the  glories  of  pure  Classic  architec- 
ture triumphed,  that  we  ceased  to  have  a native 
style  of  our  own ; and  we  lost  it  then  not 
because  we  carved  acanthus  - leaves  in  our 
oapitals,  and  made  our  shafts  to  taper,  and 
copied  the  sections  of  Classic  mouldings,  but 
because  we  adopted  the  principles  of  Classic 
construction. 

Now  we,  too,  like  our  forefathers  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  have  a choice  of  Btyles  before 
us.  Eclecticism  is  forced  upon  us.  Unless 
we  work  like  pedants  we  cannot  help  being 
influenced  by  other  styles  than  Gothic,  even  if 
we  make  that  the  basis  of  our  work.  We  must 
be  bigots  indeed  if  we  refuse  a noble  and  beau- 
tiful material  because  we  find  the  rules  for 
employing  it  to  advantage  are  different  from 
those  that  are  proper  to  the  stone  we  have  been 
aocustomed  to.  We  should  rather,  as  I said 
before,  welcome  it  as  an  opportunity  for  a fresh 
departure,  as  a lever  for  lifting  our  modern 
work  out  of  the  groove  of  mere  imitation  of  one 
style  among  the  many  from  which  we  have  to 
learn  our  lesson. 

On  our  architecture  externally  the  adoption 
of  marble  can  have  little  effect.  Our  climate 
forbids  its  use.  Even  in  Italy  the  conglomerate 
marbles  and  breccias  become  disintegrated  by 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  in  England  it  would 
be  folly  to  use  them  out  of  doors.  White  statuary 
is  with  us  scarcely  more  durable,  and  though 
that  harder  kind  of  Carrara  which  for  some 
mysterious  reason  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling 
Sicilian  is  more  durable,  it  soon  loses  in  the 
external  air  all  the  appearance  of  marble,  and 
looks  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  any  other 
white  stone.  Coloured  marbles,  too,  are  of 
little  use  to  us  for  external  decoration,  for  their 
polish  soon  disappears,  and  with  it  their  peculiar 
beauty,  and  they  soon  become  less  effective 
than  many  ordinary  stones  that  are  available 
for  the  same  purpose,  such  as  the  red  magnesian 
limestone  of  Mansfield,  the  grey  Forest  of  Dean, 
the  red  sandstones  of  Bristol  and  other  places, 
and  the  purple  sandstones  of  St.  David’s,  all  of 
which  have  the  advantage  over  marble  of  dura- 
bility. under  exposure  to  an  English  climate. 
But  in  the  interior  of  our  buildings  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  the  use  of  marble.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  only  stone  which  is  tolerable  in 
positions  where  we  must  touch  or  brush  against 
it.  The  passion  of  the  earlier  Gothio  revival 
for  showing  honest  building  material  within 
doors  has  fortunately  run  itself  out;  it  was 
never  warranted  by  the  usage  of  the  original 
style,  and  it  was  found  practically  inconvenient. 
Our  stone  chimney-pieces  came  off  white  on 
our  clothes,  grew  smoky  and  could  only  be 
oleaned  by  rubbing  or  scraping  away  the  mate- 
rial ; our  stone  fenders  became  dirty,  and 
people  wore  them  away  by  putting  their  feet 
upon  them.  And  in  more  important  archi- 
tectural features  it  was  found  more  comfortable 
to  come  into  contact  with  wood  and  plaster 
than  with  bare  stone.  To  marble,  however, 


none  of  these  objections  apply.  It  is  perfectly 
cleanly  and  so  hard  that  wear  has  little  effect 
upon  it  within  doors ; and  though  in  private 
dwellings  its  costliness  must  prevent  any  very 
large  use  of  it,  it  need  not  exclude  it  altogether, 
while  in  public  buildings  nothing  can  be  more 
appropriate  or  beautiful  than  marble  for  door- 
cases, isolated  piers  or  pillars,  staircases,  balus- 
trades, pavements,  and  in  more  important 
buildings  linings  of  wall  surfaces,  and  even  the 
structural  members  of  the  architecture  itself. 
Of  its  suitability  to  church  architecture  there 
is  no  need  for  me  to  speak,  for  one  seldom  enters 
a modern  church  without  finding  marble  used 
somewhere,  though  not  always  with  good  taste 
and  judgment,  nor  in  the  right  place. 

I can  only  now  express  my  hope  that  the 
time  I have  ocoupied  in  directing  your  attention 
to  this  subjeot  may  not  seem  to  you  to  have 
been  entirely  misspent.  The  subject  has,  per- 
haps, novelty  to  recommend  it  to  your  notice  ; 
for,  largely  as  marble  is  now  employed,  there 
has,  so  far  as  I know,  been  but  little  attempt 
made  to  reduce  the  method  of  using  it  to  any 
definite  principles.  We  have  rather  dropped 
into  the  practice  of  employing  it  as  we  think 
best,  without  any  general  rules  to  guide  us,  and, 
consequently,  wo  often  employ  it  very  absurdly 
and  irrationally.  It  is  time  we  began  to  con- 
sider the  matter  more  scientifically,  to  apply  to 
this  new  material  those  general  principles  of 
common  sense  and  utility  by  which  we  admit  all 
good  art  is  governed,  and  thereby  to  arrive  at 
some  general  rules  by  obeying  which  we  may 
avoid  mistakes  for  the  future. 

If  the  statement  I have  to-night  made  of  the 
conclusions  to  whioh  my  own  observation  has 
led  me  will  help  to  direot  your  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  using  marble  more  scientifically, 
and  less  empirically,  it  will  not  have  been  use- 
less. It  will,  at  all  events,  I hope,  have  the 
effect  of  inducing  other  gentlemen  here  present 
to  give  expression  to  their  own  views  and 
opinions  upon  this  subjeot,  which  is  one  of  great 
importance  to  all  who  study  or  profess  archi- 
tecture. 


In  the  discussion  that  ensued, 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  president) 
said  he  largely  agreed  with  Mr.  Jackson  in  the 
view  which  had  been  taken  in  the  paper  as  to 
the  proper  treatment  of  marble  work  in  archi- 
tecture, and  as  to  the  treatment  to  which  it  was 
unfortunately  too  often  subject  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Jackson  had  spoken  of  marble  as  a“  building 
material”  in  Italy;  possibly  he  (the  chairman) 
might  be  hypercritioal  in  interposing  the  remark 
that  marble  was  a buildiug  material  in  Italy 
only  to  a limited  extent;  for  brick  and  stone 
rabble,  but  more  commonly  brick,  were  the  real 
building  materials  used,  marble  being  princi- 
pally used  as  a casing  or  veneer  on  the  surface. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Jackson  in  condemning  the 
use  of  figured  alabaster  and  marbles  in  positions 
and  as  part  of  features  for  which  the  material 
was  unsuitable,  but  in  such  cases  the  architect 
was  very  often  as  much  sinned  against  as  sinning. 
He  might  see  and  choose  a block  of  alabaster 
or  marble  apparently  devoid  of  pronounced 
markings,  whioh  would  only  show  themselves 
when  the  block  was  cut  deeply  into.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  deeply-cut  marble  work  in  Italy. 
As  notable  specimens  he  might  mention  the 
oapitals  of  the  Doge’s  Palace  at  Venice,  parti- 
cularly those  representing  the  Drunkenness  of 
Noah  and  tne  Judgment  of  Solomon.  There 
was,  too,  a good  deal  of  playfulness  to  be  found 
in  Italian  carving.  In  the  carvings  of  the  west 
front  of  Orvieto  this  quality  was  quite  as 
apparent  as  at  Chartres.  In  our  own  country  a 
great  deal  of  the  carving  in  hard  stone  was 
characterised  by  great  freedom.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  absence  of  such  freedom  was  so 
much  the  fault  of  the  material  as  Mr.  Jackson 
seemed  to  think,  for  we  saw  that  in  Northern 
countries  the  native  humour  would  make  itself 
apparent  even  in  the  hardest  of  materials,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  granite  work  of  Cornwall. 
Mr.  Jackson  had  recommended  that  mouldings 
should  not  be  worked  in  figured  marbles.  He 
would  also,  probably,  agree  in  saying  that  it 
was  hardly  advisable  to  put  other  than  figured 
marbles  into  panels. 

Mr.  Stannus  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Jackson  for  his  paper,  which,  he  Baid,  was 
full  of  suggestion  and  interest. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  that  the  subjeot  had  been  most  lucidly 
treated  by  Mr.  Jackson. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation, 
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Mr.  Jackson,  in  reply,  said  that  when  he 
spoke  of  marble  as  being  a building  material  in 
Italy,  he  had  in  bis  mind  the  fact  that  in  that 
country  marble  was  used  not  only  as  a material 
for  casing  or  facing,  but  for  structural  features 
such  as  doors,  &c.  As  to  the  deeply-out  work 
in  the  marble  capitals  at  the  Ducal  Palace  at 
Venice,  such  deeply-cut  work  was,  he  thought, 
confined  to  the  figure  subjects. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
present  session  takes  plaoe  this  (Friday)  even- 
ing, the  10th,  when  Mr.  R.  Corbett  will  read  a 
paper  on  “ Colour  Decoration  as  applied  to 
Architecture,  from  a Painter’s  point  of  view.” 


OAKFIELD  GRANGE,  3EVEN0AKS. 

The  accompanying  drawings  illustrate  a 
house  built  on  part  of  the  Keppington  Estate, 
Sevenoaks,  called  Oakfield  Grange.  The  site 
chosen  for  the  house  and  gardens  is  a wood  with 
a meadow  adjoining,  containing  together  rather 
more  than  twelve  acres  of  land,  having  many 
fine  oak  and  other  trees.  The  house  is  approached 
by  a wide,  winding  carriage- drive  through  the 
wood,  with  grass  on  both  sides  running  back 
into  recessed  banks  of  evergreen  shrubs.  The 
trees  have  been  j udiciously  thinned ; the  old 
stumps  and  roots  have  been  nicely  built  up  for 
ferns,  alpine  plants,  and  climbers. 

The  house  is  built  of  Kentish  rag  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings  and  tiled  roof,  and  har- 
monises well  with  the  green  trees  that  surround 
it.  Mr.  John  M.  Hooker  is  the  architect,  and 
the  whole  has  been  executed  under  his  personal 
superintendence. 


SELWYN  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

This  college,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid 
at  Cambridge  on  the  1st  inst.  by  the  Earl  of 
Powis,  High  Steward  of  the  university,  is  being 
built  as  a memorial  to  George  Augustus  Selwyn, 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand  and  late  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field. 

When  complete,  it  will  contain  rooms  for 
120  undergraduates,  rooms  for  fellows  and 
tutors,  a master’s  lodge,  chapel,  hall,  lecture- 
rooms,  and  library,  with  reading-rooms  and 
common  rooms.  Besides  the  usual  offices,  there 
will  also  be  accommodation  for  all  the  college 
servants,  as  well  as  storerooms,  and  cellars  for 
wines,  groceries,  &c.,  whioh  will  be  supplied  to 
the  undergaduates  within  the  walls  of  the 
college. 

The  blook  of  building  shown  in  the  view  is  the 
only  part  now  in  course  of  erection ; the  re- 
mainder, owing  to  laok  of  funds,  cannot  be 
carried  out  at  present ; and  what  further  build- 
ings are  neoessary  will  have  to  be  of  a temporary 
character. 

The  college  faces  westward  in  Grange-road. 

The  present  block  will  ultimately  form  the 
west  or  entrance  Bide  of  the  quadrangle.  It 
contains  rooms  for  sixty-four  undergraduates, 
with  an  entrance  gateway  in  the  centre,  in  which 
is  the  porter's  lodge,  and  over  the  gateway  two 
sets  of  tutors’  rooms.  The  quadrangle,  when 
complete,  will  have  on  the  north  and  part  of  the 
east  side  the  remaining  undergraduates’  rooms. 
The  rest  of  the  east  side  will  be  oocupied  by  the 
chapel,  library,  lecture-rooms,  and  tutors’  rooms. 
On  the  south  side  will  stand  the  master’s  lodge, 
the  hall,  with  the  kitchen  underneath,  the  com- 
mon rooms,  bursar’s  office  and  stores,  and  the 
servants’  quarters  behind. 

The  buildings  are  all  of  red  brick,  with 
Anoaster  stone  dressings. 

The  contract  for  the  first  block  is  14,OOOZ.,  and 
has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Horsman,  of  Wolver- 
hampton. Mr.  Browning  is  clerk  of  the  works. 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  is  the  architect. 

We  are  led  to  believe  some  misconception 
exists  as  to  what  sort  of  college  it  is  to  be. 
Some  people  think  from  the  name  that  it  is  to  be 
a missionary  college ; but  this  is  not  so.  It  is 
to  be  distinctly  a Church  of  England  oollege,  but 
will  receive  undergraduates  exactly  like  the 
other  colleges,  whatever  their  profession  is 
going  to  be.  The  distinctive  feature  in  it  will 
be  that  it  will  offer  a more  economical  scale  of 
living  than  is  at  present  possible  in  other  colleges 
at  Cambridge. 


Stephenson  Centenary. — Mr.T.  P.  Chapman 
sends  us  a medal  he  has  designed  and  executed 
for  this  occasion.  It  is  to  be  sold  for  a few 
pence, — its  full  value.  Sorely  something  better 
should  have  been  done. 
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SCULPTURE  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  NEW  PICTURE  GALLERY,  KASSEL,  GERMANY. 

The  celebrated  Kassel  collection,  once  sadly 
despoiled  by  Napoleon  I.  (in  consequence  of 
which  act  it  was  deprived  for  ever  of  a valuable 
portion,  which  later  went  to  Russia),  and  in 
Eleotoral  times  closed  to  the  public,  was 
resuscitated  when  it  was  removed  from  the  dingy 
rooms  it  originally  occupied  to  the  handsome 
new  building  prepared  for  it.  The  site  of 
this  edifice,  erected  from  the  plans  of  Baurath 
von  Debn-Rotfelser,  is  in  the  best  Btreet  of  the 
town,  in  the  Bo-oalled  Bellevue,  which,  lined 
with  houses  only  on  one  side,  affords  a splendid 
view  from  the  eminence  on  which  they  are  built 
over  the  green  foliage  of  the  Auepark,  and 
beyond  the  latter  -as  far  as  the  mountains  which 
bound  the  horizon.  The  south  front  of  the  new 
building  has  a loggia  in  the  first  story,  from 
which  elevation  the  charming  view  may  be 
enjoyed.  The  edifice  is  in  the  Roman  Renais- 
sance style,  the  material  being  a reddish  sand- 
stone. It  consists  of  a central  portion  and  two 
corner  pavilions.  The  latter  are  surmounted 
by  flat  pediments,  the  tympana  of  whioh  are 
filled  with  youthful  figures  in  lighter  sandstone, 
representing  history,  genre,  animal,  and  land- 
scape painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture.  In 
the  pediment  over  the  portal  in  the  eastern 
pavilion  is  the  portrait  of  the  founder  of  the 
gallery,  William  VIII.,  surrounded  by  genii.  At 
both  sides  of  the  large  central  window  over  the 
entrance  are  niches  containing  the  figures  of 
Rembrandt  and  Rubens,  the  two  masters  to 
whom  the  gallery  is  indebted  for  its  world-wide 
fame.  All  this  sculpture  is  the  work  of  Professor 
Hassenpflug. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  in  keeping  with 
its  object.  On  entering  the  vestibule,  a view  is 
obtained  up  the  staircase  of  dark  grey  Nassau 
marble  to  the  entrance  of  the  first  room.  On 
each  side  of  the  vestibule  is  a similar  hall, 
divided  from  the  former  by  two  Doric  oolumns 
of  dirk  grey  marble.  The  stairs  are  lighted 
from  above,  and  the  effect  ef  this  arrangement, 
the  light  striking  down  upon  eight  °marble 
statues  placed  upon  the  balustrade,  is  admirable. 
These  statues,  by  Karl  Echtermeyer  (four  of 
which  we  illustrate),  represent  Greece,  Rome, 
Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
and  England.  In  the  case  of  Greece,  the  sculp- 
tor has  followed  strictly  the  rules  of  the  Greek 
classic,  while  in  that  of  Rome  he  has  proceeded 
more  realistically,  inserting  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
and  otherwise  adopting  a freer  treatment,  imi- 
tating the  Roman  manner.  The  mediaeval  figures 
such  as  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Netherlands, 
France,  and  England,  the  sculptor  has  conceived 
in  a Romantic  sense,  and  makes  the  la9t  three 
entirely  realistic.  Italy  has  the  pontifical  staff 
in  her  right,  an  allusion  to  the  great  influence  of 
the  Church  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  art 
in  Italy.  The  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in 
the  case  of  Spain  by  the  rosary  and  cross  round 
the.  neok.  Germany  is  portrayed  by  a modest 
maiden  in  the  costume  of  the  age  of  Albrecht 
Diirer.  The  Netherlands  are  given  in  the 
form  of  a wealthy  burgher’s  wife  in  rioh  satin 
dress,  similar  to  Van  Dyck’s  representations, 
holding  a palette  and  brush,  the  sculptor  thus 
reminding  us  of  the  excellence  of  colouring  of 
the  Netherlands  and  the  introduction  of  oil- 
painting  there.  France  is  a figure  robed  in  a 
flowing  royal  mantle  of  fleur-de-lys,  full  of  proud 
self-confidence,  and  wearing  a laurel  wreath. 
England, — which  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  has 
no  independent  art  epoch  of  its  own,  but  which 
has  deserved  well  of  modern  art  by  its  splendid 
art  collections  and  the  publication  of  standard 
works  on  art, — the  sculptor  represents  as  leaning 
in  pensive  attitude  on  a broken  obelisk,  the 
right  foot  resting  on  a Greek  capital,  and  holding 
in  the  left  hand  a book  with  the  inscription, 

“ Archaologie.” 

Prepared  thus  for  the  artistio  enjoyment 
whioh  awaits  him,  the  visitor  enters  the  four 
rooms  of  the  central  portion,  all  lighted  from 
above,  the  open  doors  of  which  at  once  permit  a 
view  of  the  jewel  of  the  Kassel  Gallery,  in  the 
last  room,  the  portrait  of  the  Marquis  de  Guasto, 
by  Titian.  The  arrangement  of  the  light 
originated  with  the  late  Professor  Magnus,  and 
serves  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  the 
principles  upon  which  he  proceeded.  Oaly  the 
Antwerp  Gallery  is  equal  to  that  of  Kassel  in 
the  happy  distribution  of  light.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  paintings  according  to  schools  is 
effected  in  such  a manner  that  in  the  three  sky- 
lighted rooms  of  the  central  portion,  and  the 
•three  adjoining  cabinets  with  north  light,  the 


paintings  of  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
Dutch  school  are  placed ; those  of  the  oldest 
Dutch  and  the  German  schools  being  arranged 
in  the  rooms  of  the  eastern  pavilion,  and  those 
of  the  Italian  school  and  the  schools  most  nearly 
related  to  it  in  the  western  pavilion  with  its 
skylight  room  (the  fourth  of  the  whole  series). 
The  style  of  the  decoration  of  the  rooms  corre- 
sponds with  their  contents. 

The  spacious  rooms  of  the  Kassel  Gallery 
afford  ample  scope  for  a proper  display  of  the 
pictures  which  it  contains ; and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  whole  makes  the  impression  of  a riohly 
and  harmoniously  adorned  private  palatial  resi- 
dence rather  than  of  a pioture  gallery  erected 
on  purpose. 


MONUMENTS. 

When  “ friends  are  lapped  in  lead,”  the  pro- 
vision of  a fitting  monument  is  usually  one  of 
the  first  cares  of  the  survivors.  Their  motives 
for  this  tribute  are  mixed,  as  human  motives  are 
wont  to  be  ; and  obedience  to  a respectable 
conventionalism,  or  a desire  to  give  the  deceased 
a quid  pro  quo  for  his  handsome  legaoies,  have 
often  as  large  a place  in  them  as  respect  or  an 
honest  enthusiasm  to  keep  green  the  memory 
of  the  defunct.  If  people  are  millionaires, 
can  draw  upon  the  funds  of  a generous  sub- 
scription, or  have  the  public  purse  - Btri  gs 
loosened  for  them,  they  call  in  the  services  of 
the  Roubiliac  of  the  diy,  or  of  the  esteemed 
architect  whom  every  one  applauds ; but  if 
they  are  ordinary  folk,  they  go  to  a shop  for 
their  monument,  and  content  themselves  with  a 
tradesman  instead  of  an  artist.  The  cemetery 
stone-mason  is  a thriving  shop-keeper,  and  has 
his  patterns,  just  as  his  neighbour,  the  tailor, 
has.  He  follows  the  shifting  tendencies  of  art 
at  a respectful  distance,  and  his  clients  are, 
as  a rule,  willing  to  fall  in  with  the  prevailing 
fashion  in  Btonework  as  enunciated  by  him. 
They  seleot  what  he  recommends  as  “ quite  the 
latest  thing,”  or,  at  any  rate,  do  not  exeroise 
their  independence  further  than  to  choose  one  of 
those  perennial  designs  whose  crude  symbolism 
has  such  hold  upon  a certain  order  of  minds. 
Of  these  stock-pieces  the  stone-mason  has 
generally  a number  on  hand,  graduated  to  suit 
the  pockets  of  his  customers. 

Whilst  51.  is  perhaps  the  lowest  sum  for 
which  a monument  can  be  erected,  the  prices  of 
some  of  the  more  imposing  ones  would  astonish 
any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  costliness  of 
this  kind  of  work.  As  much  as  7,0001.  or  8,0001. 
is  said  to  have  been  paid  for  some  of  the 
larger  monuments  in  Kensal-green.  If  we  con- 
sider only  the  cost  of  materials  before  skilled 
labour  is  bestowed  upon  them,  polished  granite 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  expensive  of  all.  This 
fine  stone  is  almost  always  Bhaped  and  polished 
in  Scotland,  where  masons  work  at  a cheaper 
rate,  and  the  necessary  machinery  is  on  the 
spot.  So  dear  is  this  process  of  polishing 
granite,  that  its  coBt  often  exceeds  the  value  of 
the  raw  material  operated  upon.  The  pure 
white  marbles  of  Carrara,  hewn  from  the  sides 
of  the  most  picturesque  of  European  mountains, 
rank  next  in  point  of  prioe.  When  employed  in 
cemetery  work,  they  are  not  polished,  since  the 
nitric  acid  used  for  that  purpose  so  impairs 
their  surface  that  it  perishes  when  exposed  to 
the  open  air  for  any  length  of  time.  Portland 
stone,  of  which  so  many  of  our  public  edifices 
are  built,  is  cheaper,  and  wears  very  well,  and 
is  consequently  in  considerable  demand  for 
headstones.  But  when  laid  upon  or  near  the 
ground,  it  is  apt  to  become  disfigured  by  delicate 
vegetable  growths.  This  liability  to  discoloration 
it  has  in  common  with  the  free-grained  friable 
stones  such  as  those  of  Caen  and  Bath,  which  are 
unsuitable  for  monumental  purposes.  Only  the 
finer  and  harder  stones,  and  York  stones,  so 
much  in  request  for  pavements,  are  exempt 
from  this  failing.  Hence  it  is  that  York  stone, 
in  slabs  of  from  5 in.  to  8 in.  thick,  so  frequently 
forms  the  foundation  of  a monument.  Although 
many  stones  harden  a little  by  exposure  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  climate,  yet  the  atmo- 
sphere of  London,  as  compared  with  that  of 
rural  districts,  has  a marked  tendency  to  decay 
and  deteriorate  them.  When  this  is  attempted 
to  be  counteracted  by  the  use  of  paint,  if  the 
stones  be  wet,  or  even  damp,  when  the  paint  is 
applied,  it  is  almost  certain  to  come  off,  and 
leave  them  in  a shabbier  state  than  they  were 
in  at  first.  A material  having  been  chosen  and 
rough-hewn  to  the  desired  shape,  if  it  is  to  be 
ornamented  or  to  have  figures  upon  it,  the  aid 
of  the  stone-carver  or  sculptor  must  be  invoked. 


He  will  generally  be  found  to  work  from  a 
drawing,  not  extemporising  or  elaborating  his 
own  fancies  into  ‘‘  frozen  music,”  as  the  cathe- 
dral masons  of  old  were  wont  to  do.  Portland 
stone  is  principally  carved  by  Englishmen,  but 
a great  deal  of  marble  work  is  done  abroad, 
whilst  granite  is  dealt  with  by  the  canny  Scot 
“ at  hame.”  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
considerable  importation  of  “ready-made” 
monuments  into  this  country  from  Italy.  Many 
of  the  best  stone-carvers  at  work  here  are 
Italians,  and  the  most  expert  amongst  the  English 
ones  have  studied  in  Italy.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  explain  why  Italians  were  brought 
over  to  sculpture  the  tombs  of  Henry  III.  and 
Henry  VII.,  but  at  present  the  phenomenon  of 
the  employment  of  foreign  stone-carvers  to  exe- 
cute works  comparatively  simple  may,  perhaps, 
point  to  some  deficiencies  in  our  art  and  technical 
schools.  Since  a monument  without  an  inscrip- 
tion would  be  simply  an  enigma  in  stone,  the 
services  of  the  letter-cutter  or  engraver  are  next 
enlisted.  Elaborate  epitaphs  do  not  seem  in 
accordance  with  modern  taste,  and  the  melan- 
choly record,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons,  is  now  mostly  confined  to  a 
bald  statement  of  the  name  and  years  of  the 
departed.  The  “shapeless  sculptures”  of  Gray 
are  still  common,  but  the  day  of  “uncouth 
rhymes  ” is  nearly  over.  Inscriptions  and. 
designs  have  now  to  be  submitted  to  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish  or  the  authorities  of  the 
cemetery,  and  though  a mirth-provoking  piece 
of  statuary  often  passes  the  official  censors,  any 
verse  or  prose  that  might  provoke  a smile  by  its 
rugged  originality  or  unconscious  humour  is 
sternly  rejected.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  care, 
the  letter-cutter  will  occasionally  make  a mis- 
take, and  impart  a jocular  flavour  to  an  entire 
inscription  that  is  as  much  out  of  place  as  the 
parenthetical  “ laughter  ” in  the  report  of  a 
trial  for  murder.  Letters  are  chiselled  or  en- 
graved in  ordinary  stone,  and  are  then  blacked 
with  oil  paint,  by  means  of  which  any  slight 
inaccuracies  in  their  execution  oan  be  corrected. 
But  this  process  of  painting  is  not  adapted  for 
marble  ; paint  will  not  sink  into  a material  so 
little  porous,  and  soon  peels  off.  Granite  has  to 
be  very  carefully  worked,  since  it  is  very  apt  to 
crack  and  crumble.  The  letters  cut  in  it  are 
then  usually  gilded.  The  more  expensive 
method  of  lead-lettering  is  recommended  by  its 
durability.  The  letters  being  cut  to  the  requisite 
depth,  several  small  holes  are  made  at  the 
bottom  of  eaoh  of  them.  Eaoh  hole  is  directed  at 
a different  angle  to  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
and  when  the  lead  has  been  hammered  in  the 
letters  are  secured  from  the  possibility  of  falling 
out.  Lead  is  not  poured  in  in  its  molten  state, 
but  hammered  in  cold,  as  any  great  degree  of 
heat  would  burn  and  injure  the  enveloping  sub- 
stance. Brass  letters  are  rarely  employed,  and 
are  fixed  to  the  stone  by  a mode  of  “ plugging” 
somewhat  similar  to  that  just  described.  The 
character  used  Bhould,  of  course,  be  in  harmony 
with  the  monument,  Old  English  or  German 
text  going  with  the  Gothic  style,  and  Latin 
with  the  Classical.  The  letter-cutter,  who  is 
paid  at  uniform  rates  per  letter,  including 
capitals,  charges,  as  is  but  just,  on  a muoh 
higher  soale  for  the  more  complex  detail  of  the 
first-named  characters.  The  monument  being 
finished,  the  jacks,  the  levers,  and  the  rollers 
that  are  to  move  it  may  not  have  to  be  called 
into  aotion  for  some  time  after  interment.  A 
space  of  from  three  to  six  months  must  be 
allowed  for  the  ground  to  settle.  Despite  this 
precaution,  the  fall  of  a monument  is  by  no 
means  an  unknown  accident,  and  this  con- 
tingency is  perhaps  the  raison  d'etre  of  a 
common  regulation,  limiting  their  weight  when 
not  upon  the  solid  substructure  of  a brick  vault. 
At  last  the  task  is  completed,  and  the  new 
memorial  shines  in  short-lived  purity  amoDgst 
its  dusky  neighbours.  Then  comes  the  “ dread- 
ful reckoning.”  The  stonemason  has  not  many 
bad  debts,  but  he  is  often  troubled  with  en- 
treaties to  reduce  in  size  or  to  abandon  some 
half-finished  monument  ordered  before  the  first 
excess  of  grief  had  passed  away.  If  he  cannot 
grant  these  petitions,  let  us  hope  he  takes  to 
heart  the  wholesome  moral  they  point. 

Looking  around  at  the  productions  of  the 
cemetery-mason,  one  is  struck  by  the  large  pre- 
ponderance of  crosses.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  these  were  only  to  be  seen  above  the  graves 
of  Roman  Catholics.  Now  they  are  fashioned 
by  hundreds,  and  in  endless  variety, — Greek, 
Maltese,  floral,  plain,  rusticated, — ornamented 
with  scrolls  and  adorned  with  doves.  Obe- 
lisks and  sarcophagi  are  favoured  by  the 
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wealthy,  and  the  draped  urn  has  survived 
the  keen  shafts  of  satire  so  often  directed 
at  it.  The  broken  column  and  the  weeping 
willow  are  apparently  out  of  fashion,  and 
have  been  supplanted  by  figures  of  Faith 
and  Hope,  bearing  appropriate  emblems.  A few 
monuments  here  and  there  are  cleverly  designed 
and  skilfully  executed,  but  good  and  bad  are 
equally  lost  in  the  orowded  confusion  of  a metro- 
politan cemetery.  On  the  whole,  this  branch  of 
art  does  not  appear  to  have  profited  mnoh  by 
the  loud  and  constant  teachings  of  those  who 
have  superintended  the  new  Renaissance. 


WEDMORE  CHURCH,  SOMERSET. 

Tub  fine  and  interesting  Church  of  Wedmore. 
Somerset,  was  re-opened  on  June  1st,  amid  great 
rejoicing,  the  oocasion  being  observed  as  a 
public  holiday,  a very  large  assemblage  of 
people  from  a distance  being  present.  As  the 
remains  of  King  Alfred  the  Great’s  Palace  were 
recently  found  in  the  parish  (the  excavations 
having  been  zealously  prosecuted  by  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  Sydenham  H.  A.  Hervey),  and  the  cele- 
brated Peaoe  of  Wedmore  was  signed  here  after 
the  defeat  of  Guthlac  the  Dane,  the  associations 
or  the  place,  independently  of  its  fine  church,  are 
attractive.  Originally  a simple  aisleless  cruci- 
form church,  built  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and 
commencement  of  the  thirteenth  centuries, 
extensive  enlargements  and  alterations  to  it 
were  made  during  the  Perpendicular  period. 
There  are  two  large  chantry  chapels  on  each 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  another  one  between 
the  south  transept  and  the  porch  ; also  aisles  to 
the  nave.  In  the  north  chantry  roof  an  interest- 
ing Mediaeval  representation  of  the  Te  Deurn 
remains.  Over  the  porch  are  two  rooms,  i.e., 
one  above  the  other,  forming  a double-storied 
parvise,  and  externally  having  a striking  effect, 
giviDg  the  appearance  of  a small  tower.  These 
rooms  are  generally  considered  to  have  been 
oc  copied  by  the  priests  to  the  chantries.  During 
the  last  twelve  months  extensive  reparations  to 
ihs  fabric  of  the  church  have  been  in  progress, 
while  the  interior  has  been  entirely  re-arranged 
aid  new  floors  and  fittings  put  in,  all  the  win- 
dows reglazed,  besides  many  other  works.  Some 
remarkable  discoveries  have  been  made ; for 
example,  a beautiful  doorway  with  traceried 
windows  on  each  side  on  the  east  side  of  the 
porch,  between  that  and  the  “ old  chapel,”  as  it 
is  called  (a  ohantry), — a most  unexpected  dis- 
covery. Behind  the  panelling  undor  the  sound- 
ing-board of  the  old  Jacobean  pulpit  (the  latter 
has  been  refixed  on  a low  Ham  Hill  stone  base) 
a tempera  painting  of  St.  Christopher  was  found, 
which  consisted  of  no  fewer  than  three  paintings 
one  over  another,  portions  of  which  have  been 
able  to  be  preserved  so  as  to  make  almost  a 
complete  whole.  A preservation  process  was 
applied  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Co.,  of  London,  by 
direction  of  the  architect,  as  the  exposure  to  the 
air  was  rapidly  destroying  the  painting.  The 
old  rood-stair  turret-door,  the  remains  of  a clear- 
story to  the  chancel,  and  the  drip  showing  where 
the  old  Early  English  roof  of  the  chancel  existed, 
have  also  been  found. 

Although  the  walls  of  the  ohurch  were  in  a 
fine  condition,  they  were  coated  with  rough-cast, 
which  has  been  removed,  opening  to  view  the 
pleasing  colour  and  texture  of  the  Wedmore 
Btone.  The  Perpendicular  windows  and  the  south 
Early  English  doorway  have  been  repaired  where 
necessary,  and  a good  deal  done  to  the  poroh  and 
parvise,  i.  e , new  floors  of  oak,  handsome 
moulded  oak  oeiling,  and  a new  roof,  and  tracery 
to  the  windows.  The  roofs  to  the  south  aisle 
and  the  various  chantry  chapels  have  been 
strengthened  and  scarfed  as  necessary,  and  a 
new  leaden  roof  put  to  the  north  aisle.  All  the 
walls  internally  have  been  cleansed  of  white- 
wash and  yellow  oohre,  and  rough  stuccoed. 
The  modern  pewing  and  west  gallery  have  been 
removed,  and  the  entire  ohurch  reseated  with 
English  oak  open  benches,  with  thick  moulded 
solid  square  ends.  The  choir-seats  have  been 
arranged  under  the  central  tower,  and  are  also 
of  English  oak,  but  of  a richer  design.  The 
church  has  been  repaved  with  the  old  stone  as 
far  as  possible,  and  new  Keinton  paving  to 
match  added.  Many  other  minor  works  of 
reparation  have  been  effected  whioh  it  is  needless 
sP-ify.  Beyond  re-plastering  and  new  floors 
and  the  restoration  of  the  south  window,  nothing 
further  has  been  effected  to  the  chancel.  The 
atter  work  was  done  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, under  the  direction  of  their  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Christian.  A Portland  cement  floor 


has  been  laid  in  the  north  transept,  where  the 
organ,  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Willis,  is  put.  All  the 
windows  (except  to  the  chancel)  have  been  re- 
glazed with  cathedral  rolled  glass  and  dear 
white  glass,  in  ornamental  patterns  of  varied 
design,  some  old  diaper  quarries  being  re-used. 
The  old  stanchions  and  saddlebars  have  been 
retained.  The  ground  externally  has  been 
lowered,  and  the  drainage  of  the  churchyard 
improved.  Two  of  Porritt’s  underground  stoves 
have  been  put  in  different  parts  of  the  church. 
The  tower  parapet  has  been  strengthened  at  the 
angles,  and  the  flat  relaid  with  lead,  and  a better 
system  of  carrying  off  the  water  contrived.  The 
bells  have  also  been  rehung. 

These  works  to  the  body  of  the  church  have 
been  carried  out,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey,  by  the  builders,  Messrs. 
Fredk.  Merriok  & Son,  of  Glastonbury,  who 
were  also  the  contractors  for  the  work  to  the 
chancel. 


CO-OPERATION  AND  THE  WAGES 
QUESTION. 

On  Monday  last  the  thirteenth  annual  con- 
gress  of  delegates  from  co-operative  societies  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  opened  in  Leeds, 
when 

Lord  Derby  delivered  an  address,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said, — What  I understand 
to  be  your  distinctive  principle  is  this,  that  the 
worker  should  be  paid  according  to  the  results 
of  the  work ; that  he  should  be  wholly  or  in 
part  his  own  employer.  Now,  what  an  outsider 
or  casual  inquirer  would  naturally  ask  about 
that  principle  is,  how  does  it  act  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality  of  industrial  production  ? 
How  does  it  affect  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
those  who  adopt  it  ? And  how  does  it  bear  on 
the  relations  between  labour  and  capital  ? 
These  three,  I think,  are  the  main  heads  of  our 
inquiry.  As  to  the  first,  it  must  strike  any  im- 
partial observer  that  more  work  is  likely  to  be 
done,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  better  done,  on 
the  co-operative  system  than  on  that  of  ordi- 
nary wages,  and  for  a very  simple  reason.  In 
the  former  case  every  man  is  working  for  him- 
self,— for  others  also,  no  doubt,  but  among 
others  for  himself ; in  the  latter  case  he  is 
working  for  an  employer  with  whose  interest 
he  cannot  be  expected  to  identify  himself  very 
warmly.  In  co-operative  industry  the  master’s 
eye  is  everywhere.  I have  heard  it  affirmed, 
— whether  truly  or  not  I cannot  judge, — that  in 
occupations  where  men  are  hired  by  the  day,  it 
is  an  unpopular  thing  for  any  one  to  do  more 
than  his  mates,  and  that  the  exhibition  of  more 
than  ordinary  industry  and  skill  is  likely  to  be 
resented  rather  than  imitated  and  admired. 
But  introduce  co-operation,  and  every  work- 
ing man  is  an  employer  and  an  over- 
looker too.  The  master’s  eye  is  literally 
everywhere.  Slow  work  or  scamped  work 
means  so  much  less  return  to  the  associated 
body,  and  those  who  are  working  together  have 
the  strongest  possible  interest,  not  only  in  doing 
their  own  appointed  task,  but  in  seeing  that 
everybody  else  does  his.  Then  as  to  the  effect 
on  the  workman  himself.  It  is  a commonplace 
to  say  that  labour  in  which  we  take  a keen 
interest  almost  ceases  to  be  labour  at  all,  and 
that  a very  light  task  performed  on  compulsion 
and  as  mere  drudgery  is  felt  to  be  heavy.  And 
if,  at  the  same  time,  the  worker  knows  that  in 
every  stroke  of  work  he  is  helping  his  own 
comrades,  not  pulling  against  them ; that  the 
more  he  does  the  more  he  earns  their  goodwill, 
and  not  their  envy  or  jealousy;  and  if,  further, 
he  has  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  however  subor- 
dinate a capacity,  he  is  helping  on  a movement 
which  is  for  thepermanent  benefit  of  his  country, 
he  has  motives  to  impel  and  feelings  to  encourage 
him  whioh  the  ordinary  labourer  has  not,  and 
which  may  very  well  carry  him  over  difficulties 
and  discomforts  such  as  are  incident  to  every 
form  of  employment.  It  is  sometimes  objected, 
“ Division  of  profits  is  very  well  where  there  are 
profits  to  divide;  but  how  if  there  are  no  profits, 
only  losses  ? ” Well,  to  that  I answer,  “ Sup- 
posing a private  business,  be  it  a mill  or  a shop 
or  anything  else,  collapses  in  consequence  of 
bad  times,  is  the  man  who  works  in  it  for  wages 
free  from  the  results  of  failure  ? ” No  ; he  loses 
his  employment,  and  in  a dull  state  of  trade  he 
may  not,  possibly,  find  another.  The  utmost 
that  he  gains  is  that  his  wages  may  be  kept  on 
a little  longer  while  the  employer  is  slowly  con- 
suming his  capital ; and  if  a co-operative  under- 
taking, no  matter  what,  be  worked  with  skill 
and  care,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  command  as 


much  capital  to  meet  a temporary  emergency 
as  a similar  undertaking  in  private  hands.  My 
third  point  is  that  of  all  the  ten  thousand 
schemes  hitherto  proposed, — and  there  is  a new 
one  about  every  Bix  weeks, — for  closing  the 
long-standing  differences  between  labour  and 
capital,  co-operation  is  that  whioh  promises  the 
largest  results  with  the  fewest  drawbacks.  I 
will  not  occupy  time  by  speaking  of  what  we 
all  know  ; the  waste  of  capital  and  the  waste  of 
labour  (whioh  is  the  same  thing),  the  ill-feeliDg, 
the  bitterness,  whioh  trade  disputes  carry  with 
them.  In  such  disputes  we  feel  that  the  result 
is  lamentable,  yet  we  hardly  know  whom  to 
blam9.  Is  the  capitalist  wrong  in  refusing  to 
pay  higher  wages  than  the  market  price  ? Cer- 
tainly not.  He  is  not  bound  to  do  it,  and  if  he 
did,  his  neighbour  who  has  fewer  benevolent 
impulses  or  scruples  would  undersell  him.  Is 
the  working  man  wrong  in  trying  to  get  the  beat 
price  he  can  for  his  labour,  and  in  combining 
with  others  for  the  purpose  ? Certainly 
not.  It  is  both  his  natural  and  his  legal  right. 
Yet,  both  being  in  the  right,  millions  of  money 
are  squandered,  social  feuds  are  oreated,  some- 
times riot  and  disturbance  follow.  Where  there 
is  on  both  sides  a wish  to  discover  reasonable 
terms  of  peace  the  intervention  of  an  impartial 
third  party  who  shall  hear  both  sides  and  decide 
is  often  effectual  in  bringing  about  an  under- 
standing. But  arbitration  is  not  always  an  ap- 
plicable remedy ; in  fact,  it  is  a remedy  which 
can  only  be  applied  when  the  disease  is  in  a fair 
way  to  be  cured.  Two  parties  to  a dispute  who 
both  agree  to  refer  it  to  an  umpire  are  already 
half-way  to  an  understanding ; but  when  each  is 
convinced  of  being  in  the  right  and  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  other  is  unreasonable,  what 
chance  is  there  of  their  consenting  to  refer  the 
matter  ? And  let  me  add  that  in  labour  ques- 
tions, so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  arbitration 
is  never  a wholly  satisfactory  prooess.  I have 
sat  more  than  once  as  umpire,  and  never  without 
a feeling  that  I was  asked  to  pronounce  a judi- 
cial decision  in  a matter  in  which  really  there 
is  no  law  to  appeal  to.  There  is  usually  not  , 
much  doubt  as  to  the  facts.  The  question 
whether  or  not  such  and  such  a payment  for  • 
labour  is  a fair  one  is  in  its  nature  insoluble.  . 
You  cannot  untie  the  knot;  you  have  to  cut  i% 
and  when  it  is  cut,  when  the  strike  is  over  and 
work  begins  again,  though  the  dispute  is  settled 
for  a moment,  the  cause  of  it  remains,  the  dor- 
mant antagonism  of  interests  is  not  removed.  . 
You  co-operators  meet  that  difficulty,  or  rather,  . 
you  turn  it.  You  say,  “ There  shall  be  no  con-  • 
flict  of  interests  where  we  are  concerned,  for  ; 
two  parties  shall  be  identical ; the  employer  . 
shall  be  also  the  employed,  and  the  profits  of  i 
one  the  gain  of  the  other.”  It  is,  if  I may  use  i 
such  an  expression,  like  the  settlement  of  an  old  1 
family  law-suit  by  the  marriage  of  litigants.  It  t- 
ends  the  dispute  because  there  is  nothing  left  to  > 
dispute  about,  and  what  a dispute  it  is  to  end ! 


NEW  HALL  AT  THE  ORPHAN  WORKING  1 
SCHOOL. 

The  memorial-stone  of  a new  hall  which  is  s 
about  to  be  erected  in  connexion  with  the  Orphan  : 
Working  School  at  Haverstock  - hill  was  laid  1 
last  week  by  Mr.  Charles  Tyler,  brother  of  Sir  r 
James  Tyler,  at  whose  cost  the  building  will  be  9 
erected.  The  architect,  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  ex-  • 
hibited  the  plans  during  the  stone-laying  cere-  • 
mony,  and  stated  that  the  architectural  cha- 
racter of  the  structure  would  be  a free  treatment  t 
of  the  Italian  style.  The  building  will  be  in  c 
shape  a parallelogram  of  40  ft.  by  69  ft., . 
this  being  necessary  owing  to  the  character  of  >: 
the  ground.  He  explained  that  there  would  be  e 
separate  entrances  to  the  building  for  children  r 
and  for  visitors,  and  that  space  would  be  pro-  )• 
vided  for  a good-sized  organ-ohamber.  The  t 
building  will  accommodate  900  persons,  there t 
being  seating  space  for  500  visitors,  in  addi-  i 
tion  to  that  portion  set  apart  for  thei 
children  connected  with  the  institution.  The  if 
principal  object  in  erecting  the  building  is  to*.< 
provide  accommodation  for  religious  servioes,9 
and  also  for  public  examinations  and  distribu-i 
tion  of  prizes  to  the  ohildren  belonging  to  then 
sohool.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  2,500 l.'l 
Mr.  James  Holliday,  jun.,  of  Loughborough;! 
Junotion,  is  the  contractor. 


Melbourne  Exhibition,  1881.  — Messrs,  a 
J.  Defries  & Sons,  ef  London,  have  been  awarded?! 
a first  prize  medal  for  the  manufacture  of  theiril 
crystal  chandeliers. 
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THE  BIRMINGHAM  IMPROVEMENT 
SCHEME. 

APPEAL  AGAINST  AWARD. 

At  the  Council  House,  Birmingham,  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  before  Mr.  R.  C.  Heath  (Under-Sheriff 
for  the  county  of  Warwick)  and  a special  jury, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Fletcher  appealed  against  the  final 
award  made  by  Sir  Henry  Hunt,  C.B.,  the 
-official  arbitrator  under  the  Birmingham  Im- 
provement Scheme,  in  respect  of  freehold  pro- 
perties situated  in  Newton-street,  at  the  corner 
•of  Steel  house-lane,  and  in  Lichfield-street,  and 
also  in  respect  of  disturbance  to  his  trade  as  a 
machinery  and  tool  broker,  now  carried  on  in 
■parts  of  the  properties  mentioned. 

In  regard  to  the  Lichfield-street  property,  which  com- 
prises 616  square  yards  of  land  containing  some  one-story 
shops  and  Bheds,  the  valuers  called  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Fletcher  estimated  tholand  to  be  worth  about  6/.  a square 
yard;  while  the  Corporation  valuers  estimated  it  at  about 
'61.  a square  yard.  The  Newton-street  property  comprises 

I, 880  square  yards  of  land,  covered  with  factories,  shops, 
and  dwelling-houeea.  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Fletchor  it  was 
estimated  that  the  latter  property  was  worth  twenty 

ears'  purchase,  and  for  the  Corporation  it  was  estimated 
y one  valuer  at  seventeen  and  by  two  others  at  eighteen 
years’  purchase. 

Mr.  Fletoher's  witnesses  and  the  valu’s  placed  by  them 
upon  the  properties  were  as  follow  Mr.  W.  Fowler  (of 
Messrs.  Fowler  & 8ons),  3,7502.,  in  respect  of  Lichfield- 
street  property,  and  10,9002.  in  respect  of  the  Newton- 
street  property — total,  14,660/.;  Mr.  Thomson  Flevins, 
3,438/.  and  11,035/.  respectively, — total,  14,473/.  , Mr.  W. 
Gibson  (of  Messrs.  Chesahire  & Gibson),  3,746/.  and 

II, 216/., — total,  14,961/. ; and  Mr.  J.  Roderick  (of  Messrs. 
Roderick  & Son),  3,338/.  and  11,035/.,— total,  14,423/. 

The  valuations  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  were  as 
follow;  — Mr.  \V.  Harris,  1,818/.  and  7,600/.,— total, 
9,418/.;  Mr.  T.  S.  Fallows,  1,843/.  and  7,674/.,— total, 
9,5/2/. ; and  Mr.  E.  Ryde  (of  London),  1,80.7.  and  7,310/., 
—total,  9,110/. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  compensation  was  also 
claimed  for  trade  disturbance  and-  for  removal  and  depre- 
ciation of  stock. 

The  jury  awarded  13,250/.  as  the  value  of  the  two  pro- 
perties and  for  expenses  incurred  in  removal  of  stock,  and 
i 600/.  for  goodwill,  loss,  or  disturbance  of  trade,  making 
a total  of  13,850/. 

The  amount  of  the  arbitrator’s  award,  against  which 
Mr.  Fletcher  appealed,  was  12,500/.,  and  the  Corporation 
i will  consequently  have  to  bear  the  costs  of  the  appeal. 


A LARGE  RESERVOIR  FOR  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  Birmingham  Corporation  are  at  present 
greatly  extending  their  waterworks  in  connexion 
with  the  supply  of  the  town,  and  on  Saturday 
the  first  sod  of  a new  storage  reservoir  was  cut 
by  Alderman  Avery,  the  chairman  of  the  water 
committee.  When  completed,  this  reservoir 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  It  will  cover  an  area  of  90  acres,  and 
will  have  a storage  capacity  of  400,000,000 
gallons.  In  addition  there  will  be  a smaller 
reservoir,  capable  of  holding  20,000,000  gallons, 
into  which  water  from  the  river  Bourne  will 
flow.  This  smaller  reservoir  is  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  subsidence  of  solid  impuri- 
ties before  the  water  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
larger  reservoir.  The  estimated  oost  of  the  two 
reservoirs  is  79,000/,,  the  engines,  boilers,  and 
buildings  bringing  up  the  entire  cost  to  125,000/. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Market  Buildings,  Birmingham. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Birmingham  Town  Council,  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  Markets  and  Fairs  Committee  reported 
that  they  had  completed  the  purchase  from  Mr. 
James  Gilbert  of  his  leasehold  interest  in  the 
Woolpack  Hotel,  Jamaioa-row.  This  acquisition 
having  opened  the  way  to  a more  important  im- 
provement than  that  approved  by  the  Council 
in  May,  18S0,  the  committee  invited  three  firms 
of  architects  to  send  in  designs  for  the 
erection  of  the  market  buildings  in  St.  Martin’s- 
lane,  including  the  new  Woolpaok  Hotel,  and 
their  designs  had  been  sent  in  for  competition, 
and  were  now  submitted  to  the  Council.  After 
careful  consideration,  the  committee  believed 
that  the  design  and  plans  marked  “ En  Avant” 
were  the  most  suitable  as  market  buildings  and 
hotel  for  that  site,  and  required  the  least  modi- 
fication to  adapt  them  for  all  the  purposes  con- 
templated by  the  committee ; they  therefore 
recommended  them  to  the  Council  for  adoption, 
instead  of  the  plans  and  elevations  formerly 
submitted.  These  plans  provided  for  hotel,  with 
restaurant  ; shop3,  with  offices  over  them ; 
ooffee-house  and  dining-room  in  Moat  - lane  • 
rooms  suitable  for  superintendent’s  offices  and 
■esidence ; and  a number  of  other  rooms  which 
3ould  be  attached  to  the  hotel  or  to  the  coffee- 
louse,  or  to  the  shops,  as  ocoaBion  and  tenants 
night  require.  The  elevation  was  to  be  con- 
itruoted  in  red  brick,  with  terra  ootta  and  stone 
Iressings.  The  estimated  cost  was  14,000/.  ; 


and  the  committee  believed  it  could  be  carried 
out  without  diminishing  the  estimated  profit 
to  be  derived  from  the  market  improvements. 
Mr.  M.  J.  Hart  moved  the  adoption  of  the  plans 
for  the  new  premises,  but  two-thirds  of  the 
Council  not  being  present  it  was  deferred,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Mayor. 

Birkenhead  Town-hall. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Birkenhead  Town  Council  on  the  1st  inst.,  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  reoommended 
“ That  the  portion  of  the  resolution  passed  at 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  on  the  10th  Sep- 
tember, 1880,  with  reference  to  the  accommo- 
dation required  for  Town-hall  purposes,  so  far 
as  the  same  refers  to  the  sessions-accommoda- 
tion,  be  rescinded.”  Also,  “ That  the  snm  to  be 
expended  on  the  Town-hall  shall  not  exceed 
50,000/. ; ” and  “ That  the  borough. surveyor  be 
instructed  to  prepare  a lithograph  plan  of  the 
site,  and  the  dimensions  thereof,  and  printed 
instructions  to  architects  for  the  providing 
of  the  accommodation  agreed  upon,  except  the 
Sessions  House,”  and  “That  premiums  of  300/., 
200/.,  and  100/.  be  offered  for  plans  for  the 
erection  of  the  Town-hall  and  Municipal 
Offices  on  the  Hamilton-street  site.”  After 
some  discussion  the  whole  question  was  referred 
back. 

Designs  for  11  Posters,"  Liverpool. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Library,  Museum,  and  Arts 
Committee  of  the  Liverpool  City  Counoil,  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  the  committee  had  before  them 
eighteen  competitive  designs  for  posters  an- 
nouncing the  autumn  exhibition  of  pictures. 
After  due  deliberation,  three  were  set  apart  for 
final  adjudication.  They  were  the  work  of 
Messrs.  W.  P.  Gray,  lithographic  artist,  Cable- 
street;  Robert  Fowler,  artist,  South  Castle- 
street;  and  John  A.  Metoalf,  architect,  May- 
fields,  Westminster-road.  Ultimately,  the  choice 
of  the  oommittee  for  the  prize  of  ten  guineas 
fell  npon  Mr.  W.  P.  Gray.  It  was  also  resolved 
that  Mr.  Fowler  be  offered  the  snm  of  ten 
guineas  for  the  copyright  of  his  design. 


HAUNTED  LONDON. 

The  Council  of  the  Sooiety  of  Arts  have  just 
erected  six  new  memorial  tablets  on  houses 
which  are  of  historic  interest  as  having  been 
occupied  by  celebrated  men.  The  residence  of 
an  emperor,  two  statesmen,  a philosopher,  and 
two  artists  have  been  thus  distinguished.  These 
China  plaques  will  now  be  found  on  the  front  of 
No.  15,  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  where  Peter 
the  Great  lived  for  a short  time ; on  25,  Arling- 
ton-Btreet,  for  many  years  the  residence  of  the 
famous  prime  minister,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ; on 
No.  14,  Savile-row,  where  Sheridan  lived ; on 
No.  35,  St.  Martin’s-Btreet,  Leicester-sqnare,  for 
some  time  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  home;  on  36, 
Caatle-street,  Oxford-street,  where  James  Barry, 
the  painter,  received  the  statesman,  Bnrke  ; and 
on  30,  Leicester-square,  a new  building  oconpied 
by  Archbishop  Tennison’s  School,  which  stands 
on  the  site  of  Hogarth’s  home. 

In  former  years  the  Society  of  Arts  have 
marked  with  their  memorial  tablets  the 
homes  inhabited  by  Burke,  Byron,  Canning, 
DrydeD,  Faraday,  Flaxman,  Franklin,  Garrick, 
Handel,  Johnson,  Napoleon  III.,  Nelson,  Rey- 
nolds, and  Mrs.  Siddons. 

In  connexion  with  one  of  the  houses  now 
marked  an  observation  occurs  to  us.  At  the 
bottom  of  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  and  over- 
looking that  interesting  relic  of  the  river-line  of 
the  now  embanked  Thames,  Inigo  Jones’s  York- 
gate,  the  Society  of  Arts  has  marked  with  one 
of  their  blue  plaques  the  last  house  on  the  east 
side  (No.  15)  as  having  been  once  the  residence 
of  Peter  the  Great. 

In  the  last  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  street 
lived  the  sprightly  diarist,  Samuel  Pepys,  and  it 
was  in  this  house,  in  the  belief  of  a writer  so 
familiar  with  London  as  Peter  Cunningham, 
that  Peter  the  Great  resided. 


The  Parish  Cliuroh  at  St.  Ewe,  near 
Mevagissy,  contains  the  finest  old  rood-screen 
in  Cornwall.  It  is  made  wholly  of  oak,  carved, 
groined  upon  its  eastern  as  well  as  its  western 
side,  and  has  a wide  rood-loft  on  its  top. 
Through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  A.  Lawrence, 
the  present  rector,  the  church  itself  is  being 
restored  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Pier  St. 
Anbyn,  of  London  ; and  under  his  direction  the 
old  screen  is  now  being  restored  and  lengthened 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  St.  Ewe  Church  is  one  of 
the  few  old  churches  in  the  West  Country  which 
can  boast  of  a spire. 


PATENT  RECORD  * 

ABRIDGMENTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  May  28,  1881, 

4,067.  J.  R.  Pickard,  Leeds.  Closets  and 
ashpits. 

The  ashpit  is  placed  between  two  closets.  The  whole  of 
the  ashes  fall  on  inclined  grates,  which  allow  the  finer 
ashe9  to  fall  through  on  the  excreta  and  deodorise  it.  The 
coarser  asbes  fall  into  a reoeptacle  provided  for  them. 
October  6,  1880.  Price  6d. 

4,073.  W.  H.  Saint-Aubin,  Willenhall.  Fasten- 
ings for  carriage-doors,  &c. 

This  is  applicable  also  to  other  doors,  sashes,  &c.  The 
look  consists  of  two  main  parts, — a striking  bolt  and  a 
square-headed  bolt.  The  striking  bolt,  which  is  bevelled 
each  way,  is  carried  on  a vertical  shank,  working  on  a stud 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  case,  and  a little  back  from  the 
fore-plate,  A spring  presses  it  forward.  The  tail  end  of 
the  square-headed  bolt  projects  downwards,  and  carries  a 
stud  which  gears  into  a slot  within  the  horn  of  the  follower. 
This  is  also  pressed  forward  by  a spring,  and  is  guided  by 
a stud  projecting  through  a slot  formed  iu  it.  A part 
behind  the  head  of  the  striking  bolt  is  formed  a oonvex 
carve,  and  a corresponding  concave  curve  is  formed  on  the 
underside  of  the  square-headed  bolt  immediately  behind 
the  part  which  i3  shot  forward  through  the  fore- plate. 
October  7,  188),  Price  6d. 

4,196.  W.  Love,  Glasgow.  Apparatus  for 
heating  and  ventilating  by  oil  or  gas,  &o. 

Air  is  led  to  pass  over  extended  and  circnitous  metallic 
surfaces,  heated  by  gas  or  oil,  encased  in  a stove  or  casing, 
and  then  delivered  into  the  apartment  to  be  heated. 
Several  modifications  are  shown.  Oct.  15,  1880.  Price  6d. 

4,216.  C.  Ginliano,  Piccadilly.  Ventilating, 
&o.,  buildings. 

A shaft  is  erected  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  building,  in 
which  may  be  ladders,  as  fire-escapes.  There  are  doors  in 
each  story  to  this  shaft,  in  which  are  ventilators.  Above  the 
roof  a fan  is  placed,  revolved  by  driving  cords  and  weights, 
and  a hood  projects  the  air  from  the  fan,  horizontally 
Pro.  Pro.)  October  18,  1889,  Price  2d. 

4,251.  J.  H.  Greathead,  Westminster.  Port- 
able Hydrant. 

This  is  a modification  of  patent  No.  4,728,  of  1873,  to 
cases  where  there  is  no  low-pressure  main,  but  only  water, 
as  in  a dock,  &o.  A pipe  is  fitted  with  three  nozzles  ; one 
for  the  hose  or  suction-pipe,  another  to  be  connected  to 
the  nozzle  of  the  high-pressure  main,  and  the  third  for  the 
ordinary  fire-hose.  Within  the  pipe  the  high-pressure 
branch  terminates  in  an  injector-nozzle,  which  draws  up 
the  water  through  the  suction-pipe,  and  causes  a proper 
discharge.  Oct.  19,  1880.  Price  6d. 

4,284.  P.  Maclellan,  Glasgow.  Indiarubber 
mattiDg,  treads,  cushions,  &c. 

The  indiarubber  has  a series  of  flutes  or  interrupted 
corrugations  formed  in  it,  by  slitting  it  in  the  desired 
patterns,  and  by  mandrils  forcing  the  solid  rubber  between 
the  slits  alternately  upwards  and  downwards,  and  it  is  then 
vulcanised,  whereby  these  fiutiogs  are  rendered  permanent  . 
Oot.  21,  1880.  Price  6d. 

4,292.  D.  S.  W.  Dawe,  Brading.  Manufacture 
of  Portland  cement. 

This  is  to  convert  fossil  limestones  and  freshwater  marl 
into  cement.  The  materials  are  first  dried,  and  then 
ground  to  a fine  powder,  which  is  afterwards  submitted  to 
a triturating  process  in  a mill,  and  snffl  cient  water  added 
to  permit  the  mas9  to  be  made  into  bricks.  These,  after 
being  dried,  are  placed  in  a cement-kiln,  and  converted 
into  a dickered  mass,  which  is  then  again  ground  into 
powder,  and  the  cement  is  formed.  Oot.  21,  1880.  Price 
2d. 

4,337.  W.  R.  Lake,  Sonthampton-buildings. 
Circulating  medium  for  heating  apparatus. 

Instead  of  water  as  the  heating  medium  in  pipes,  &c.,  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium  is  used,  which  will  not 
freeze  and  does  not  evaporate.  (Com.  by  B.  Bernhardi, 
Stassfurt,  Germany.)  (Pro.  Pro.)  Oot.  23,  1880.  Price 


SALES  OF  SUBURBAN  BUILDING  SITES. 

A few  evenings  ago  there  was  a large  sale,  at 
the  Feathers  Hotel,  Ealing,  of  a number  of 
freehold  building  sites,  on  the  Castle  Hill  Park 
Estate,  Ealing,  the  property  of  the  British  Land 
Company.  Mr.  W.  H.  Collier  conducted  the 
sale.  The  total  number  of  sites  offered  was 
150,  the  greater  portion  of  which  contained 
frontages  of  20  ft.,  with  a depth  varying  from 
160  ft.  to  220  ft.  Of  these,  ninety  plots  were  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  100/.  to  120/.  each.  A 
corner  plot  having  a frontage  of  110  ft.  to  Kent 
Gardens,  and  199  ft.  to  Victoria-road,  realised 
300/.  Another  plot  having  a frontage  of  65  ft. 
to  Castle  Hill  Park-road,  and  an  average  depth 
of  194  ft.,  fetched  320/. ; and  an  angular  plot, 
having  a frontage  of  154  ft.  to  Castle  Hill  Park- 
road,  and  an  extreme  depth  of  144  ft.,!was  sold 
for  250/.  The  aggregate  proceeds  of  the  sale 
amounted  to  9,700/. 

Messrs.  Protheroe  & Morris  offered  for  sale, 
at  the  Angel  Hotel,  Ilford,  seventy-one  lots  of 
freehold  building  land,  forming  the  fourth  por- 
tion of  the  Clements  Estate,  at  Ilford,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  100  aores.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  plots  were  sold,  those  having 
a frontage  of  20  ft.,  and  a depth  of  from  150  ft. 

* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  patent  agents,  28,  New 
Bridge-street,  E.C. 
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to  160  ft.  realising  651.  and  70Z.  each,  whilst  some 
larger  plots  fronting  High-street,  the  main  road, 
with  frontages  of  25  ft.  and  28  ft.  each,  were  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  135Z.  to  200Z.  each. 


THE  LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY’S  NEW 
BUILDINGS. 

The  handsome  new  block  of  buildings  in 
Cornhill,  whioh  has  for  some  time  past  been 
in  course  of  erection  for  the  London  and  Lan- 
cashire Life  Assurance  Company,  is  now 
almost  completed,  and  is  expected  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  company  in  the  course  of  a few 
weeks.  The  buildings  have  a frontage  to 
Cornhill  of  about  55  ft.,  and  are  65  ft.  6 in. 
in  height,  containing  ground-floor  and  three  lofty 
floors,  with  dormers.  The  base  of  the  build- 
ings is  in  grey  granite,  with  double  columns  in 
the  same  material  on  each  side  of  the  entrance, 
and  at  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  elevation, 
carried  up  to  a cornice  at  the  foot  of  the  first- 
floor  windows.  The  rest  of  the  frontage  is  in 
Portland  stone.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance, 
which  is  6 ft.  6 in.  wide,  there  are  fluted 
pilasters  from  which  springs  a carved  arch, 
inclosing  the  arms  of  the  company.  Imme. 
diately  above  the  ground-floor  windows  an 
enriched  entablature  is  carried  across  the  eleva- 
tion. It  is  divided  into  panels,  in  the  centre  of 
each  being  richly-carved  medallion  figure-heads, 
with  Cupids  and  festoons  on  each  side.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Becond-floor  windows  are  the  arms  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  also  the  arms  of  Lan- 
cashire, which  have  been  adopted  by  the  com- 
pany. Each  floor  has  a range  of  three  three- 
light  windows,  with  double  columns  between 
the  first  and  seoond-floor  windows,  and  fluted 
pilasters  between  those  on  the  third  floor.  Above 
the  third  floor  is  a bold  cornice,  surmounted  by 
dormers  and  finials.  The  whole  of  the  ground- 
floor,  containing  an  area  of  upwards  of  54  ft. 
square,  will  be  ocoupied  as  the  business 
premises  of  the  company,  and  will  be  richly 
decorated.  A portion  of  the  first  floor  will  also  be 
set  apart  as  offices  for  the  company’s  business, 
the  other  parts  of  the  building  being  let  for 
general  commercial  purposes. 

The  architect  of  the  buildings  is  Mr.  T.  Chat- 
feild  Clarke,  and  the  contractors  are  Mesprs.Colls 
& Sons.  Mr.  Malloott  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  is 
16,000Z.  


“EVANS’S”  AND  THE  FALSTAFF  CLUB. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society. — A 

programme  has  been  issued  showing  the  pro- 
ceedings to  be  taken  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
this  society,  which  will  be  held  at  Sleaford  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  15th  and  16th 
inst.  The  architectural  features  of  the  parish 
church  will  be  described  by  Mr.  Charles  Kirk, 
M.A.,  architect.  A brief  opportunity  will  then 
be  afforded  the  members  and  friends  to  view  the 
town,  the  site  of  the  castle,  &c.,  after  which,  at 
eleven  o’clock,  the  carriages  containing  members 
and  visitors  will  Btart  from  the  Market-place 
on  an  excursion  to  the  following  places,  viz., 
Kirkby  Laythorpe,  Asgarby,  Heokington  and 
Hale,  Howell,  South  Kyme,  Anwick,  Haver- 
holme,  and  Ewerby,  returning  to  Sleaford  at 
six  p.m.  On  the  second  day  the  carriages  will 
start  from  the  Market-place  at  ten  o’clock,  for 
the  following  places,  viz.,  Quarrington,  Silk 
Willoughby,  Swarby,  Aunsby,  Dembleby, 
Newton,  Walcot,  Folkingham,  Billingborough, 
Horbling,  Swaton,  Helpringham,  and  Burton 
Pedwardine,  reaching  Sleaford  again  at  six  p.m. 
In  the  evening  a meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Corn  Exchange  at  eight  o’clock,  when  papers 
will  be  read  “ On  the  Dedication  of  the  Churches 
of  Lincolnshire  as  illustrating  the  History  of  the 
County,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kerslake  and  Precentor 
Venables ; and  on  “ Kyme  and  its  Tower,”  by 
Mr.  C.  Kirk. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archceological  Society. 

— The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  will  be 
held  at  the  Guildhall,  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd 
inst.,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  is  expected  to  pre- 
side. It  is  twenty-one  years  since  this  society 
held  its  meeting  in  the  Guildhall,  and  an  in- 
fluential and  large  gathering  is  expected. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  30th 
ult.,  Professor  Hughes,  F.S.A.,  the  retiring 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  R.  Burn, 
M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  was  elected  President 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  annual  report  men- 
tioned the  continuous  growth  of  the  society, 
which  now  numbers  224  members,  and  referred 
to  the  loss  recently  sustained  by  the  deaths  of 
Dr.  Guest  and  of  the  Rev.  S.  Banks,  M.A.  The 
Treasurer  reported  that  the  society  has  a 
balance  in  hand  of  262Z.  10s.  8d.,  which  is,  how- 
ever, fully  required  to  meet  the  expense  of  the 
new  editions  of  Dr.  Raven’s  “ Bells  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire,” and  of  Professor  Babington’s 
work  on  “ Ancient  Cambridgeshire,”  and  other 
books  which  will  soon  be  issued  to  members. 


“Christ  adored  by  the  Angels  and  Church- 
workers  in  all  Ages,”  is  filled  with  stained  glass 
by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 

Quinton. — On  the  6th  inst.  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  foundation-stenes  of  the  proposed 
Bourne  College,  connected  with  the  Primitive 
Methodist  body,  at  Quinton,  took  place.  The 
college  is  intended  for  the  training  of  the  sons 
of  ministers  of  the  sect  and  of  laymen.  The 
building,  when  completed,  will  accommodate 
120  scholars ; that  portion  of  it  now  in  course  of 
erection  will  accommodate  eighty.  Queen  Anne 
style  of  architecture  has  been  decided  upon. 
The  walls  will  have  brick  facings,  with  stone 
and  brick  dressings.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  E. 
Walton,  Smethwick,  and  the  cost  of  the  buildings 
will  be  3,700Z.  Messrs.  D.  Smith  & Son, 
Bennett’s-hill,  Birmingham,  whose  designs  were 
selected  in  competition,  are  the  architects. 


The  conversion  of  Evans’s,  Covent  Garden, 
into  what  has  been  for  Borne  time  spoken  of  as 
the  “ Falstaff  Club,”  embracing  the  construc- 
tion of  a private  theatre  in  a part  of  the 
premises,  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  out.  The 
proprietor  of  Evans’s  has  just  placed  the  pro- 
perty in  the  market,  which  is  announced  as  for 
sale  or  to  be  let,  and  this  is  stated  to  be  owing 
to  the  promoters  of  the  intended  club  being, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  unable  to  carry  out 
the  undertaking.  It  is  belived,  however,  that 
the  central  situation  of  Evans’s  will  shortly  lead 
to  a purchaser  being  found,  with  the  view  of  its 
conversion  into  a club. 


CAREFUL  CALCULATION. 

Sib, — I beg  to  hand  you  a list  of  recent 
tenders,  which  I think  may  be  a curiosity,  even 
to  one  of  your  extensive  experience,  especially 
considering  that  quantities  were  supplied,  and 
that  the  work  was  all  of  the  simplest  character. 

R.  A. 

For  the  levelling,  draining,  and  other  works  required  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Southern  Sewage  Farm,  in  the  dis- 


A Relic  of  Old  London. — “ About  sixty 
yearB  ago,”  writes  a correspondent  to  Notes  and 
Queries  in  1857,  “ I was  travelling  from  the 
West  of  England,  and  my  fellow-travellers  were 
an  octogenarian  clergyman  and  his  daughter. 
In  speaking  of  the  then  increasing  size  of  Lon- 
don, the  old  gentleman  said  ...  I have 
myself  seen  a pump  reputed  to  be  erected  on 
the  Conduit  Head,  and  standing  against  the 
corner  house  of  a small  turning  out  of  Lamb’s 
Conduit-street,  on  the  right-hand  side  as  you  go 
towards  the  Fonndling,  and  nearly  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  street.”  In  this  same  small  turning, 
now  known  as  Long-yard,  may  be  seen,  on  the 
gable  of  the  first  house  on  the  left  entering 
from  Lamb’s  Conduit-street,  indication  of  a re- 
cess, now  bricked  up,  on  the  lintel  of  which  is 
carved  the  inscription,  nearly  obliterated  by 
successive  coats  of  paint  and  dirt,  “ Lamb’s  Con- 
duit, the  property  of  the  City  of  London.  This 
pump  is  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.” 
Unfortunately,  the  date  cannot  be  deciphered. 
Most  probably  the  pump  was  placed  here  in 
1746,  when  the  Conduit,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  rebuilt  in  1667,  was  removed. 
The  existence  of  this  relio  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  modem  guide  or  handbook  of  Old  London. 


trict  of  Ripley,  near  Derby,  area  about  6g  acre9,  for  the 
Ripley  Local  Board.  Mr.  K.  Argile,  surveyor.  Quantitiei 
supplied : — 

Hallam,  Codnor £2,1-52  15  3£  ! 

Beardsley  & Pounder,  Ilkeston 524  14  0 

Breedon  & Spencer,  Weasington  ...  491  0 0 

Hawley,  Ilkeston  486  10  0 

Coupe,  Ripley 466  0 0 

Wain,  Ripley  (accepted)  360  3 6 

Wem,  Rodgers,  & Wingad,  Whit- 
tington (withdrawn) 242  19  11  ! 


NEW  PARKS. 

Wolverhampton. — On  Whit  Monday  the  Mayor 
of  Wolverhampton  formally  opened  the  new 
public  park  for  that  town.  Negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  for  the 
purchase  of  a portion  of  the  Broad  Meadows, 
situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  borough, — 
better  known,  perhaps,  outside  Wolverhampton 
as  the  site  of  the  old  racecourse.  The  result  was 
that  his  grace  agreed  to  let  to  the.Corporation, 
on  lease,  with  power  to  purchase  at  the  end  of 
sixty-three  years  for  20,0001.,  a tract  of  fifty 
acres  in  the  centre  of  the  meadows,  the  annual 
payment  to  be  300Z.  per  annum  for  forty-two 
years  and  350Z.  for  the  last  twenty-one  years  of 
the  lease.  These  terms,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  the  Counoil,  were  accepted,  and  out 
of  a number  of  competitors  Mr.  R.  H.  Verte- 
gans,  of  the  Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Birmingham, 
was  appointed  to  lay  out  the  park,  his  plan 
being  awarded  the  first  premium  of  50Z.  offered 
by  the  Corporation  for  the  best  design.  The 
sheets  of  water  cover  eight  acres.  The  lodges 
at  the  Bath-road  and  the  Whitmore  Reans  main 
entrances  are  built  of  pressed  red  bricks,  from 
the  Adderley  Park  Company,  at  Birmingham, 
with  Btone  dressings  from  the  Darley  Dale 
quarries,  Derbyshire,  the  style  being  Old  English, 
with  partially  timbered  gables.  They  contain, 
on  the  ground  floor,  two  living-rooms  (each 
having  a window  overlooking  the  entrance- 
gates),  kitchen,  and  scullery ; and  upstairs  there  i 
are  two  good  rooms.  Behind  each  lodge  there  > 
is  a small  yard  containing  the  necessary  out- 
houses, and  the  coping  of  the  wall  enclosing  the  > 
yard  is  broken  and  embattled  to  be  in  keeping  ; 
with  the  lodge.  The  whole  of  the  struc-  ■ 
tural  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the  > 
supervision  and  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  East- 
lake  Thoms,  C.E.,  the  borough  engineer.  Messrs.  . 
Bradney  & Co.  have  been  the  contractors  for  : 
the  lodges,  shelters,  &c. ; Messrs.  P.  Hors  man  i 
& Co.  the  contractors  for  the  masonry  work  of  i 
the  boundary  fence  ; and  Messrs.  Bayliss,  Jones,  , 
& Bayliss,  have  constructed  the  iron  palisades  i 
and  ornamental  gates. 

Halifax.— The  new  Shroggs  Park,  Halifax,  is 
to  be  opened  on  Midsummer  Day.  It  will  be  : 
24  acres  in  extent,  and  is  the  third  public  recrea-  - 
tion  gronnd  for  Halifax. 

Burnley. — Alderman  Scott,  J.P.,  one  of  the  : 
ex-Mayors  of  Burnley,  who  was  interred  on  the  £ 
2nd  inst.  at  the  cemetery,  haB  left  10,0002.  for  a ! 
public  park.  He  gave  1,600Z.  to  the  Mechanics*  i 
Institute  two  years  ago. 


NEW  COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

Ely. — The  dedication  and  opening  of  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Ely  Theological  College  took 
place  on  the  31st  ult.  The  college  was 
founded  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1876, 
1876,  and  Canon  Luckock  was  appointed  the  first 
principal.  It  is  designed  as  a place  of  pre- 
paration for  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  is 
open  only  to  students  who  have  graduated  at 
one  of  the  Universities.  The  permanent  building 
was  commenced  iu  1879  from  designs  by  Mr.  J. 
P.  St.  Aubyn,  and  the  contract  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Bardell  Brothers,  of  Lynn.  It  contains 
chapel,  lecture  and  dining  hall,  library,  princi- 
pal’s and  vice-principal’s  studies,  and  twelve  sets 
of  rooms  for  the  students,  besides  the  ordinary 
offices,  &o.  The  style  belongs  to  the  Late  Deoo- 
rated  period  of  architecture.  The  chapel  is 
richly  furnished,  and  the  sanctuary  has  been 
decorated  from  designs  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe,  who 
has  also  executed  some  stained  glass  for  one  of 
the  windows.  The  east  window,  representing 


THE  VALUE  OF  LAND  AND  BUILDINGS ; 

IN  THE  STRAND. 

Last  week  a freehold  house  and  shop  on  the  < 
south-side  of  the  Strand,  opposite  to  the  Adelphi  i 
Theatre,  and  near  the  corner  of  Adam-street,  t 
was  offered  for  sale  at  the  Auction  Mart,  by ; 
Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co.  The  pre- ; 
mises,  which  for  many  years  past  have  been 
occupied  as  a cigar  divan,  have  a frontage  of 
14  ft.,  by  a depth  of  63  ft.,  covering  a ground- 1 
area  of  about  882  ft.  The  property  was  sold  for ) 
9,700Z.,  with  possession,  being  at  the  rate  of: 
about  11L  per  foot.  The  estimated  rental  is  400Z.' 
per  annum. 


Scaffold  Accident  in  Rome. — By  the  fall-1 
ing  of  a scaffolding  in  Rome  two  men  have  been: 
killed  and  four  other  persons  so  seriously  injured; 
that  they  are  not  expected  to  recover.  The! 
planks  of  the  scaffolding  are  said  to  have  beent 
quite  rotten.  It  is  stated  that  the  superintend 
dent  of  the  works  has  been  arrested. 
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PAYMENT  POE  WORK. 

MIDLAND  LAND  AND  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 
(LIMITED)  V . PETO. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  14,0002.,  alleged 
to  have  boen  paid  under  a mistake  of  fact. 

It  appeared  that  one  Godbold  haying  obtained  posses- 
sion of  a plot  of  ground  in  Chancery-lane,  entered  into  an 
agroement  with  the  defendant  by  which  the  latter  was  to 
build  upon  it  an  extensive  Bet  of  chambers  for  77,660 2., 
according  to  certain  plans  and  specifications  already  pre- 

Sared.  By  the  agreement,  the  defendant  was  not  to 
eviato  from  the  plans  or  to  do  extra  work  without  the 
authority  in  writing  of  the  architect,  nor  to  do  any  extra 
work  without  the  previous  written  consent  of  the  plaintiffs, 
who  were  about  to  advance  money  to  the  amount  of  70  per 
cent,  upon  the  oontraot  price  of  the  works  executed  for 
the  completion  of  the  contract,  under  a contemporaneous 
tripartite  agreement  between  themselves,  Godbold,  and 
the  defendant.  The  plaintiffs,  it  was  said,  supposed  that 
the  original  plans  were  being  carried  out,  and  they  paid 
upon  that  footing;  whereas,  m fact,  new  plans  were  pre- 
pared and  the  buildings  were  ereoted,  it  was  stated,  for  a 
considerably  less  sum  than  was  contemplated,  whereupon 
the  plaintiffs  declared  there  had  been  omissions  and  varia- 
tions from  the  original  contract,  which  had  reduced  the 
price  of  the  work  done,  so  that  the  defendant  was  entitled 
only  to  a reduced  payment,  and  they  brought  this  action 
to  recover  14,0002.  paid,  as  they  maintained,  under  a mis- 
take of  fact,  the  mistake  being  that  the  architect’s  certifi- 
cates had  been  given  upon  the  original  plans  and  contract 
price,  and  not  npon  the  actual  value  of  the  work  based 
upon  the  bill  ot  quantities.  The  defendants  contended 
that  the  contract  was  for  a lump  sum  of  77,660 2.,  and 
that  the  new  plans,  which  were,  moreover,  sanctioned  by 
the  plaintiffs,  resulted  not  in  a decrease,  but  in  an  increase 
of  work.  At  the  trial  before  Mr.  Justice  Denman,  at 
Warwick,  the  jury  were  discharged,  and  the  learned  Judge 
ultimately  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiffs  appealed,  and  the  case  came 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  before  Lords  Justices 
Bramwell,  Brett,  and  Cotton. 

Their  lordships  affirmed  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Justice  Denman,  and  held  that  no  money 
had  been  paid  under  such  mistake  of  faot  as  to 
entitle  the  plaintiffs  to  recover  it  back  from  the 
defendant. 


A CONTRACTOR’S  CLAIM. 

MARTIN  V.  THE  BOARD  OF  WORKS  FOR  THE  POPLAR 
DISTRICT. 

This  action  was  brought  to  recover  the  Bum 
of  2,0002.,  under  the  circumstances  to  be 
gathered  from  the  opening  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Waddy,  in  stating  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  jury, 
said  the  plaintiff  is  a builder  and  contractor,  carrying  on 
business  at  the  Grove  Steam  Saw  Mills  at  Stratford,  and 
the  defendants  are  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  District 
of  Poplar.  In  the  year  1877  the  defendants  resolved  to 
erect  a fever  and  small-pox  hospital  at  West  Ham,  and 
for  that  work  the  plaintiff,  amongst  others,  tendered,  and 
his  tender  was  accepted  by  the  defendants,  and  a contract 
under  seal  was  executed  by  the  plaintiff  and  the  defend- 
ants on  the  17th  day  of  August,  1877.  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  plaintiff  Bhould  complete  the  buildings 
according  to  the  plans,  specifications,  and  detailed  draw- 
ings, to  be  supplied  by  Robert  Parker  or  other  surveyor 
or  architect,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  defendants,  and 
with  such  alterations  or  deviations  as  might  be  directed, 
at  the  prioe  of  12,6482.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  works 
should  be  carried  on  without  delay,  and  that  the  plaintiff 
should  provide,  erect,  and  keep  all  requisite  scaffolding, 
plant,  sheds,  &o.,  until  the  completion  of  the  work,  and 
complete  the  work  on  the  29th  of  September,  1878. 
The  defendants,  by  the  contract,  agreed  to  pay  to 
the  plaintiff  sums  amounting  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  the  work  dono  until  the  value  of  the  work 
should  amount  to  6,0002.,  and  then  in  amounts  of  not 
less  than  6002.,  the  full  value  of  the  work  subsequently 
done.  The  defendants  also  agreed  to  pay  the  sum  of 

1.2002.,  being  the  balance  of  20  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  of 

6.0002.,  as  to  one  moiety  on  the  completion  of  the  work, 
and  the  residue  at  the  expiration  of  three  calendar  months 
after  the  defendants’  surveyor  should  have  certified  that 
the  whole  of  the  works  had  been  executed  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. Mr.  Waddy  alleged  that  Mr.  Parker  declined  toaot, 
and  Mr.  E.  L.  Bracebridge,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
defendant  Board,  wa9  appointed  to  act  as  architect  and 
surveyor,  and  did  so  act  during  the  ereotion  of  the  build- 
ings, The  claim  of  the  plaintiff  arose  from  the  fact  that, 
although  he  was  willing  to  complete  and  could  have  com- 
pleted the  buildings  on  or  about  the  time  agreed  upon, 
Mr.  Bracebridge  neglected,  and  refused  for  a long  time, 
though  often  requested,  to  supply  the  plaintiff  with  the 
requisite  plans  and  detailed  drawings,  whereby  the  plaintiff 
was  prevented  from  covering  in  and  finishing  a large  por- 
tion of  the  building,  and  was  put  to  great  expense  in 
covering  the  work  done  and  protecting  it  from  the  weather, 
and  in  maintaining  and  keeping  a large  quantity  of  plant, 
scaffolding,  Ac.,  for  a much  longer  time  than  was  reason- 
ably required,  during  which  time  the  plaintiff  wholly  lost 
the  use  of,  and  was  obliged  to  pay,  large  sums  for  the  hire 
of  the  plant  aud  scaffolding,  and  that  owing  to  this  negleot 
and  delay,  the  building  was  not  finished  until  the  month 
of  May,  1879. 

Mr.  Baron  Pollock  asked  for  a copy  of  the  contract,  and 
on  referring  to  it  said  he  did  not  find  that  Mr.  Brace- 
bridge was  mentioned  in  it.  How  did  the  learned  counsel 
get  rid  of  the  oontraot  ? 

Mr.  Waddy  said,  in  answer  to  his  lordship,  that  the 

laintifT s claim  was  dehors  the  contract  that  Mr.  Brace- 

ridge  was  servant  of  the  defendants,  aud  for  his  acts  they 
were  liable. 

Mr.  Baron  Pollock.—  This  is  another  unfortunate  at- 
tempt to  get  rid  of  a contract  duly  sealed  by  the  defend- 
ants as  a corporate  body,  under  which  Mr.  Parker,  the 
surveyor,  had  to  give  certificates,  and  was  actually  judge 
between  the  parties.  He  did  not  gather  that  any  imputa- 
tion was  made  against  Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Waddy.— No ; I think  Mr.  Parker  would  have  acted 
with  fairness  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  do  so  by  Mr.  Brace- 


bridge; but  the  latter  took  the  superintendence  of  the 
job,  and  although  he  did  not  sign  the  certificates,  yet  he  at 
all  times  was  instrumental  in  preparing  them. 

Mr.  Baron  Pollock. — You  have  not  alleged  one  fact  to 
take  this  oase  out  of  the  ordinary  law  regulating  contracts 
of  this  description.  If  Mr.  Bracebridge  did  interfere,  it 
was  competent  for  the  plaintiff  to  have  said,  “I  do  not 
know  you ; I am  working  under  Mr.  Parker.  He  it  is  to 
whom  I look  for  instructions  in  this  building,”  and  he 
could  have  ordered  Mr.  Bracebridge  off  the  ground,  and 
deolined  to  recognise  him  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Waddy  and  his  learned  junior  endeavoured  to 
escape  by  argument  from  the  ruling  of  the  judge,  but 
without  sucoess. 

Mr.  Baron  Pollock,  turning  to  the  jnry,  said,  " Gentle- 
men, you  have  not  been  troubled  in  this  case,  for  it  is  a 
simple  question  of  law,  and  I hold  the  plaintiff  cannot 
recover  in  this  action,  and  you  will  therefore  find  a verdict 
for  the  defendants." 

His  lordship  then  certified  for  the  special  jury. 


PURE  AIR  AND  RADIATING  HEAT. 

Sib,  — Mr.  Eglington  writes  [p.  715,  ante ] that  he 
would  “ be  glad  to  aid  ia  dispelling  the  delusion 
that  the  air  of  a room  can  be  warmed  by  radia- 
tion.” Then  he  direotly  says  we  light  a good  fire  after 
a frosty  night  and  the  radiation  flies  off  to  the  ice 
in  the  window  and  melts  it,  excepting  above  the 
meeting-rails,  where  it  is  longer,  to  his  surprise,  in  melt- 
ing. Ileally  the  childishness  of  this  argument  is  so 
ridiculous  that  I must  relate  an  incident.  Laot  winter, 
noticing  the  frost  on  my  window  just  above  the  meeting- 
rails,  I asked  my  little  daughter  (aged  nine  years)  the 
cause  of  it  remaining  so  long.  “ She  supposed  it  was 
caused  by  the  coldair  from  the  outside  rushing  up  between 
the  rails  and  so  preventing  the  warm  air  from  the  room 
getting  at  it.”  Mr.  Eglington  does  not  believe  in  radia- 
tion, and  yet  he  says  the  heat  by  radiation  flies  off  and 
warms  the  room,  aud  also  instances  the  fire-screen  as 
being  useless  in  checking  the  heat  if  the  air  of  the  room  is 
made  warm  by  it.  Surely  everybody  knows  a fire-screen 
is  simply  to  obstruct  or  check  the  direct  rays  of  heat  from 
an  object,  and  if  the  screen  were  made  of  non-conducting 
materials,  as  tin  in  the  ordinary  meat-screen,  it  would 
effectively  intercept  the  rays  of  heat,  and  return  them  in 
a great  measure  back  to  the  fire;  but  from  screens  made, 
say  from  wool  or  oilcloth,  the  rays  of  heat  are  only 
diverted,  they  are  not  radiated,  absorbed,  or  conducted. 

I imagine  no  person  would  attempt  to  warm  a room  by 
radiated  heat  alone.  That  it  will  greatly  assist  in  warming 
rooms  is  well  known.  Example  : a highly-burnished  and 
bright  grate  will  be  more  effeotive  in  warming  a room  than 
a coarsely-fiEished  black  grate,  simply  because  the  heat  is 
radiated  from  the  bright  surface,  and  diffused  throughout 
the  room.  But  in  the  case  of  the  black  grate,  the  greater 
part  of  the  heat  striking  the  metal  snrfaoe  is  conducted 
through  it,  and  absorbed  by  the  brickwork  at  the  back. 
Again,  if  a sheet  of  bright  metal  were  placed  at  an  angle 
in  the  window  reveal,  bo  as  to  catoh  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
whether  the  window  be  open  or  closed,  it  would  quickly  be 
apparent  that  radiated  heat  can  be  used  for  partially 
warming  a room.  Robert  Cbanb, 


THE  ENGLISH  LAND  SYSTEM. 

Sib, — I think  your  correspondents  and  others  who  lay  the 
present  depressed  state  of  agriculture  to  our  land  system, 
although  that  system  may  not  be  perfect,  are  altogether 
wrong.  It  is  quite  true  that  thousands  of  acres  are  going 
out  of  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  unless  something  is 
done  for  the  farmer  no  doubt  all  the  very  poor  land  must 
follow,  but  it  is  chiefly  the  improvements  in  ship-building 
and  machinery  that  are  the  cause.  Thus  the  ‘ ‘compound  sur- 
face condenser”  not  only  saves  the  fuel,  but  it  enables  so 
much  more  cargo  to  be  carried  in  the  place  of  that  fuel, 
while  the  boilers  last  three  times  a9  long,  bringing  us 
into  competition  with  the  pick  of  the  land  in  finer  climates, 
for  instance.  In  America  there  is  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different laud  just  as  there  is  in  England,  but  while  there 
they  only  attempt  to  cultivate  the  former,— which,  with 
their  immense  regions,  they  can  afford  to  do,— we  in  this 
confined,  over-populated  country,  cultivate,  or  endeavour 
so  to  do,  almost  everything.  A very  large  proportion  of 
what  we  plough  up  a Canadian  would  ridicule  the  idea  of 
working,  for  it  is  only  made  to  grow  anything  by  a regular 
system  and  large  outlay  in  manure  utterly  impossible  to  a 
oolonial. 

Another  point  often  urged  against  our  system  i9  that  it 
prevents  the  improvement  of  the  land  ; the  fact,  however, 
is  (that  the  average  production  of  the  com  land  of  this 
country,— which  consists  of,  as  I said  before,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent, — is,  I believe,  very  nearly  twenty-four 
bushels  to  an  acre,  against  fifteen  bushels  the  estimated 

roduct  of  only  the  best  land  of  the  United  States  and 

anada,  showing  what  that  system  has  done  for  Great 
Britain. 

Your  correspondent  of  the  7th  ult.— in  speaking,  too,  of 
“ excessively  high  rents  to  keep  up  the  noble  landlord’s 
luxurious  establishments,” — seems  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
well-known  facts,  firstly,  that,  as  a rule,  the  larger  the 
estates  the  lower  the  rents,  it  being  the  small  owners  that 
extract  the  extreme  rents  from  their  tenants  ; and, 
secondly,  that  on  the  poorer  lands  and  smaller  farms  the 
rent  is  generally  barely  enough  to  pay  6 per  cent,  interest 
on  what  the  farm  house  and  buildings  would  oost ; and  this 
is  gradually  causing'the  extinction  of  that  olass  of  holding, 
the  farm  buildings  on  large  farms  being  comparatively 
small  in  proportion. 

The  prospects  of  agriculture  in  England  are,  I am  sorry 
to  say,  seemingly  unrealised  by  our  present  Government. 
Rich  land  can  take  care  of  itself,  as  the  landlord  will 
simply  have  to  reduce  the  rent;  but  what  will  become  of 
land  that  will  not  only  carry  no  rent,  but  will  not  produce 
enough  at  present  prices  to  pay  for  its  cultivation  and 
rates  ? That  is  what  we  have  to  consider,  and  not  the 
talking  of  the  “ barbarities  of  the  land  system,”  whatever 
that  may  mean. 

I should  like  to  hear  some  practical  man’s  views  on  the 
subject.  A Hampshihb  Man. 


FORMATION  OF  TRAMWAY. 

Sib, — Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  would  kindly  give 
me  a few  hints  a9  to  the  best  description  of  “ permanent 
way  " to  lay  down  for  a steam  tramway,  to  carry  goods  as 
well  as  passengers  ? H. 


A FEW  MORE  WORDS  ON  QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — Regarded  as  an  historical  account  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  quantity  surveying,  the 
article  Bigned  “ A.  B.  O.”  is  most  interesting 
and  useful ; the  arguments,  moreover,  against 
the  praotioe  of  architects  taking  out  their  own 
quantities  seem  to  me  unanswerable,  although 
many  more  could  be  urged  on  the  same  side. 
But  a quantity-surveyor  may  be  allowed  to 
demur  to  the  summary  fashion  in  which  the 
writer  classes  quantity-surveyors  as  a kind 
of  neoessary  evil  which  the  conditions  of  modern 
business  unhappily  compel  the  public  to  tolerate 
for  the  present.  One  of  our  chief  London 
surveyors  remarked  at  the  recent  Conference 
that,  during  his  experience,  he  had  observed 
that  his  profession  had  undergone  gradual  but 
considerable  change,  and  I venture  to  say  that 
in  no  respect  is  this  more  true  than  as  regards 
the  status  of  its  members.  The  point  of  view 
of  “ A.  B.  C.”  is  appropriate  rather  to  the  state 
of  things  of  five-and-twenty  years  ago  than  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  time.  For- 
merly the  quantity-taker  was  regarded  as  a sort 
of  builder’s  clerk,  whose  sympathies  were  all 
with  the  contractor,  of  whom  he  was  only  too 
probably  a furtive  ally,  and  the  architect  found 
it  necessary  constantly  to  guard  against  “ the 
danger  of  collusion  between  him  and  the  con- 
tractors estimating.”  There  was  even  a traoe 
of  this  notion  in  the  speech  of  Professor 
Kerr  at  the  Conference.  How  different  now 
is  the  standing  of  the  men  who  pursue  the 
scientific  branch  of  architecture  called  quantity, 
surveying  we  all  know,  and  the  younger  men 
who  have  adopted  this  calling  owe  a deep  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  fathers  of  the  profession 
who  have  raised  it  to  its  present  position. 
There  is  no  more  honourable  or  more  trusted 
set  of  men  engaged  in  any  of  the  multifarious 
callings  connected  with  building.  Intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  construction, 
precision,  aocuracy,  method,  independence  of 
judgment,  character,  are  some  of  the  essential 
qualifications  of  a good  surveyor,  and  no  one 
will  deny  that  the  best  men  possess  all  these. 
There  are  probably  no  other  men  who  are  se 
constantly  called  on  to  look  at  building  ques- 
tions from  both  the  arohiteot’s  and  the  builder’s 
point  of  view,  or  are  in  a better  way  for  acquir- 
ing an  impartial  habit  of  mind.  The  faot  that 
in  building  disputes  the  professional  umpire 
agreed  on  is  now  commonly  a surveyor  sufficiently 
attests  the  aocnraoy  of  these  remarks. 

To  the  statement  that  “ if  an  expeditious  and 
inexpensive  manner  of  multiplying  copies  of  the 
drawings  and  specifications  could  be  devised, 
and  each  builder  were  to  make  his  own  estimate, 
the  quantity-surveyor  would  be  unnecessary,” 
I must  also  take  exception.  The  increasing 
practice  of  builders  when  asked  to  tender  with- 
out quantities  supplied  is  either  to  refuse  to 
tender  at  all,  or  to  send  the  drawings  to  a sur- 
veyor, and  to  tender  on  his  quantities,  and  (as 
architects  decline  to  furnish  builders  with  the 
names  of  the  other  competitors)  under  the 
system  proposed,  in  a large  competition,  pro- 
bably several  surveyors  would  be  employed, 
instead  of  one.  The  successful  builder  would 
be  obliged  to  inolude  in  his  contract  price, 
besides  his  expenses  and  profit  on  the  partionlar 
work,  a sum  which  would  recoup  him  for  his 
expenses  on  other  works  for  which  he  had  com- 
peted unsuccessfully,  and  the  result  would  be 
probably  an  increased  employment  of  surveyors, 
and  certainly  a distinct  rise  in  the  oost  of  build- 
ing. With  regard  to  the  “ personal  equation” 
to  which  your  contributor  refers,  this  would 
have  more  influence  under  his  system,  where 
each  competing  builder  would  measure  and  esti- 
mate from  the  drawings  for  himself  than  where 
all  accepted  the  quantities  of  one  trained  sur- 
veyor. Other  things  being  equal,  the  man  who 
tended  to  a minus  quantity  would  measure 
short,  and  would  get  the  work.  As  time  went 
on  he  would  discover  his  errors,  and  the  diffi- 
culties that  usually  ocour  when  a contractor  has 
taken  work  at  a price  that  will  not  pay  him 
would  ensue. 

There  is  a point  which  “ A.  B.  C.”  entirely 
passes  over,  and  of  which  little  was  said  at  the 
Conference,  viz.,  the  modern  oustom  of  deposit- 
ing with  the  architect  or  his  surveyor  a set  of 
priced  bills  of  quantities  for  the  purpose  of 
valuing  variations.  This,  however,  has  always 
seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  important  uses 
of  quantities.  The  trouble  and  disputing  whioh 
it  has  saved  are  simply  incalculable.  Not  only 
is  an  almost  perfect  schedule  of  prices  thus  at 
once  obtained,  but  the  contractor’s  interest 
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ceases  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  variations,  which 
in  the  absence  of  high  rates  of  payment  are  not 
profitable.  To  this  it  is  due  that  the  constant 
striving  to  procure  departures  from  the  contract 
with  which  we  all  used  to  be  so  familiar  has 
become  a thing  of  the  past.  And  the  con- 
venience  of  this  practice  furnishes  another 
reason  why  architects  will  be  loth  to  abandon 
the  custom  of  appointing  a surveyor  to  supply 
quantities  on  their  behalf. 

F.  H.  A.  Hardcastle. 


QUESTIONS  IN  COLOUR. 

•Sir, — It  is  almost  needful  to  remind  your 
-readers  that  this  correspondence  began  with  an 
expression  of  regret  that  the  study  of  colour 
was  not  more  popular.  I doubt  whether  any 
subject  can  be  made  more  popular  by  being 
overlaid  with  the  phraseology  of  scientists,  or 
by  the  inaccurate  conduct  of  experiments. 

If  Mr.  Standage  cannot  see  that  complemen- 
tary colours  placed  in  juxta-position  “ heighten” 
•each  other,  it  must  be  that  his  eye  is  not  sen- 
sitive to  fine  gradations  of  colour ; for  it  is  a 
•practical  fact,  known  and  acted  upon  by  the 
painters  of  all  ages. 

Your  other  correspondent,  “ W.  C.  T.,”  says 
that  I commit  a solecism,  in  my  last  letter,  when 
I “ speak  of  the  mixing  of  colours.”  “ Colours 
-oannot  be  mixed ; we  cannot  mix  sensations.” 
Well,  I am  not  sure  about  sensations, — the 
•experience  of  the  palate  leads  me  to  think  that 
“ mixed  sensations  ” are  not  impossible.  But, 
as  to  “ the  mixing  of  colours”  I did  not  use  the 
phrase. 

I,  however,  commend  to  “ W.  C.  T.’s”  attention 
the  following  passages,  taken  almost  at  hazard 
from  one  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode’s  chapters  on 
Ie  Polarised  Light”: — “ The  results  of  combining 
two  or  more  colours  of  the  spectrum  have  been 
studied  by  Helmholtz,  Clerk  Maxwell,  Lord 
Rayleigh,  and  others.”  Again,  “ The  combina- 
tions considered  in  former  experiments  are  those 
of  simple  colours  ; the  present  combinations  are 
those  of  mixed  tints,”  &c. 

Can  “ W.  C.  T.”  put  those  two  statements 
into  clearer  form  ? Until  he  can,  I may  be  ex- 
cused for  preferring  the  simple  language  of  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  to  the  possibly 
more  scientific  and  less  intelligible  “ nomencla- 
ture ” which  your  correspondent  advooates. 

J.  D.  Crack. 


SOCRATES  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 
FROM  THE  PHJ3DRUS  OF  PLATO. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  god  Theuth  first  discovered  number  and  the 
art  of  reckoning,  geometry  and  astronomy,  the 
games  of  chess  and  of  hazard,  and  likewise 
letters.  But  Thamus  was  at  that  time  king  of 
all  Egypt,  which  the  Greeks  oalled  Egyptian 
Thebes  ; but  the  god  himself  they  denominated 
Ammon.  Theuth,  therefore, departing  to  Thamus, 
showed  him  his  arts,  and  told  him  that  he  ought 
to  distribute  them  amongst  the  other  Egyptians. 
But  Thamus  asked  him  concerning  the  utility  of 
each ,-  and  upon  his  informing  him,  he  approved 
what  appeared  to  him  to  be  well  said,  but 
blamed  that  which  had  a contrary  aspeot. 
Theuth  is  reported  to  have  fully  unfolded  to 
Thamus  many  particulars  respecting  each  art, 
which  it  would  be  too  prolix  to  mention.  But 
when  they  came  to  discourse  upon  letters,  “ this 
discipline,  0 king,”  said  Theuth,  “ will  render  the 
Egyptians  wiser,  and  increase  their  powers  of 
memory,  for  this  invention  ministers  to  memory 
and  wisdom.”  To  this  Thamus  replied,  “ 0 most 
artificial  Theuth,  one  person  is  more  adapted  to 
artificial  operations,  but  another  to  judging 
what  detriment  or  advantage  will  arise  from 
these  productions  of  art ; and  now  you,  who  are 
the  father  of  letters,  through  the  benevolence 
of  your  disposition,  have  affirmed  just  the 
oontrary  of  what  letters  are  able  to  effect. 
For  these,  offering  a substitute  for  memory  in 
the  soul  of  the  learner,  and  leading  him  to  trust 
to  the  external  and  foreign  marks  of  writing, 
will  prevent  him  from  fully  exercising  the 
native  and  internal  powers  of  his  mind,  so  that 
letters  do  not  minister  to  the  powers  of  the 
memory,  but  the  very  reverse.  You  will  like- 
wise, by  these,  deliver  to  your  disciples  an 
opinion  of  wisdom,  and  not  truth.  For  in  con- 
sequence of  there  being  many  readers  without 
the  instruction  of  a master,  the  multitude  will 
appear  to  be  knowing  in  many  things,  of  which 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  ignorant,  and  will 
become  troublesome  associates  in  consequenoe 


of  possessing  an  opinion  of  wisdom  instead  of 
wisdom  itself.  Hence,  he  who  thinks  to  commit 
an  art  to  writing,  or  to  receive  it,  when  delivered 
by  this  means,  so  that  something  clear  and  firm 
may  result  from  the  letters,  is  endued  with 
great  simplicity,  and  is  truly  a believer  in  the 
prophecy  of  Ammon,  who  is  of  opinion  that 
something  more  is  contained  in  the  writing  than 
what  the  symbols  themselves  inform  the  reader. 
For  that  which  is  committed  to  writing  is 
similar  to  a picture.  For  the  figures  in  a 
picture  seem  to  project  as  if  they  were  alive  ; 
but  if  you  ask  them  any  question,  they  are 
silent  in  a perfectly  venerable  manner.  Just  so 
with  respect  to  written  discourses;  you  would 
think  that  they  spoke  as  if  they  possessed  some 
portion  of  wisdom.  But  if,  desirous  to  be  in- 
structed, you  interrogate  them  about  anything 
which  they  assert,  they  signify  one  thing  only, 
and  this  always  the  same.  And  every  dis- 
course, when  it  is  once  written,  is  everywhere 
similarly  rolled  among  the  public,  even  among 
those  by  whom  it  ought  not  to  be  heard,  and  is, 
in  itself,  perfectly  ignorant  whom  it  should 
address  and  whom  not,  and  when  it  is  either 
reviled  or  critically  examined,  it  requires  the 
assistance  of  its  parent;  for  of  itself  it  can 
neither  resist  its  adversary  nor  defend  itself. 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  discourse 
much  better  and  more  powerful  than  this.  I 
speak  of  the  living  and  animated  discourse  of 
one  endued  with  knowledge,  which  is  able  to 
defend  itself,  and  which  knows  to  whom  it 
ought  to  speak,  and  before  whom  it  ought  to 
be  silent,  and  of  which  written  discourse  may 
justly  be  called  an  imperfect  image. 

But  shall  we  say  that  the  man  who  pos- 
sesses the  science  of  things  just,  beautiful,  and 
good,  is  endued  with  less  intellect  than  a hus- 
bandman, with  respect  to  the  seeds  which  he 
sows  P He  will  not  therefore  with  anxious  and 
hasty  diligence  write  them  in  black  water, 
sowing  them  by  this  means  with  his  pen  ; since 
it  is  by  such  means  impossible  to  assist  them 
with  speech  and  sufficiently  demonstrate  their 
truth.  In  my  opinion,  a fuller  harvest  will 
result  from  living  discourse,  when  genius, 
employing  the  dialectic  art,  shall  plant  and  sow 
in  the  minds  of  its  auditors.  Living  discourse 
can  help  itself  and  reply  to  all  interrogatories. 
Discourse  of  this  kind  is  most  prolific,  it  abounds 
with  seed,  and  the  sower  is  blessed  in  as  high 
a degree  as  is  possible  to  man.  But  it  should 
be  recollected  that  no  one  can  acquire  perfection 
in  this  art  either  with  respect  to  teaching  or 
persuading,  till  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  subject  on  which  he  proposes  to  discourse, 
till  he  is  able  to  define  the  whole,  and  to  divide 
it  rightly,  neither  speaking  haphazard,  nor 
descending  to  rhodomontade.”  Meter. 


ENGLISH  JOINERS. 

Sib, — In  your  issue  of  the  14th  nit.,  you  say  Mr.  Sandell 
has  20,000  doors  always  on  stock,  of  Swedish  manufacture, 
and  I suppose  other  merchants  of  London  have  their 
thousands,  too,  on  hand.  Is  not  that  a poor  look-out  for 
young  men  or  our  apprentice  boys  who  are  striving  to 
learn  the  trade  of  oarpenter  and  joiner  P And  it  must 
stagger  tbe  parent  who  is  about  to  give  30J.  or  40 l.  for  his 
boy  to  learn  a good  trade  whioh  he  always  took  so  much 
delight  in  himself.  The  parent,  if  ho  has  any  discernment 
in  him,  must  see  that  the  joiner  will  soon  be  a thing 
of  the  past,  and  men  will  see  that  the  day  will  come 
when  England  will  look  round  for  her  joiners,  and 
a<k,  “ Where  are  they  ? ’’  What  say  our  builders  to 
this  ? Are  they  in  such  a hurry  to  get  rich  that  they 
neglect  the  tender  shoots  of  our  trade  ? Is  the  boy  to  be 
thought  of  no  more  ? Is  the  joiner  to  be  ruined  ? If  our 
builders  were  to  think  for  a moment,  they  would  see  that 
in  our  own  good  joiners’  shops  we  can  hold  our  own  with 
any  Swedish  firm  if  we  are  only  rightly  encouraged. 

Bbace  and  Bitts. 


PLAGUE  OF  FLEAS. 

Sib,— I am  the  surveyor  to  an  estate  on  whioh  there  are 
a large  number  of  small  tenements.  Two  or  three  of  these 
have  become  unfortunately  so  infested  by  fleas  as  to  be  all 
but  uninhabitable. 

Can  any  of  your  praotioal  readers  tell  me  of  a sure  way 
to  get  rid  of  this  plague  ? If  so,  they  will  much  oblige, 
S.  E.  T. 


The  Works  of  John  Nor  den. — The  original 
works  of  John  Norden,  the  Elizabethan  surveyor, 
are  of  so  high  a degree  of  rarity,  that  the  recent 
appearance  of  three  of  his  maps,  dated  1595, — 
those  of  Essex,  Hampshire,  and  Middlesex, — • 
deserves  a record.  They  were  sold  at  Messrs. 
Sotheby’s  last  week  for  231.  The  map  of 
Middlesex,  on  a muoh  larger  seale  than  the 
well-known  engraving,  is  an  extremely  interest- 
ing  specimen  of  the  work  of  one  who  may  fairly 
be  considered  our  earliest  accurate  topographical 
draughtsman. — Athenceum. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Durham. — The  Post  - office  Buildings  Com- 
pany (Limited)  are  at  present  erecting  a block 
of  buildings  in  the  rear  of  the  new  post-offioe, 
Sadler-street,  Durham.  The  work  is  being  car- 
ried out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  Hodg- 
son Fowler,  architect,  and  the  contract  is  held 
by  Messrs.  Geo.  Gradon  & Son,  and  amounts  to 
2,8001.  The  sub-contractors  are, — Mr.  W.  War- 
dropper,  mason  ; Mr.  Jas.  Laidler,  plumber  and 
ironfounder ; Mr.  W.  Blakey,  slater  ; Mr.  T. 
Nesbitt,  plasterer ; and  Mr.  G.  Smethwaite, 
painter  and  glazier.  The  buildings  consist  of 
two  blocks  of  warehouses  facing  one  another, 
with  an  open  yard  between,  and  at  the  end  a 
caretaker’s  cottage  of  four  rooms,  with  yard 
and  outbuildings. 

Bishop  Auckland.  — At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Burial  Board,  the  author  of  the  selected 
design  for  the  new  cemetery, — Mr.  Pritchett,  of 
Darlington, — attended,  and  received  instruc- 
tions to  prepare  the  drawings  and  specifications 
neoessary  for  obtaining  tenders. 

Darlington. — The  appointment  of  surveyor  to 
the  Duke  of  Cleveland’s  Building  Estate  having 
become  vacant,  Mr.  Pritchett,  of  this  towD,  has 
been  selected  for  the  post. 

Liverpool. — The  Seacombe  Hotel,  which  has 
been  erected  by  a company  on  a site  close  to  the 
ferry  approaches,  was  opened  on  the  28th  ulfe. 
It  has  its  main  frontage  towards  the  Mersey  (a 
promenade  of  12  yards  wide  only  intervening 
between  the  hotel  and  the  river).  There  are 
thirty-six  bedrooms,  besides  private  and  public 
sitting-rooms,  coffee  and  dining  rooms,  drawing- 
room, commercial  room,  large  banquet-hall  or 
assembly-room  (73  ft.  by  25  ft.  by  22  ft.  high), 
smoke-room,  billiard-rooms  (public  for  three 
tables,  private  for  one  table),  spacious  kitchens, 
and  usual  offioes.  The  contractors  for  its  erec- 
tion were  the  Messrs.  Monk&  Newell,  of  Bootle, 
who  were  also  the  contractors  for  the  new  Sea- 
combe approaches,  whilst  the  architect  was  Mr. 
C.  Grayson,  of  Liverpool.  The  whole  of  the  fur- 
nishing and  decorations  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  G.  Bradbury. 

Btacksteads  ( Manchester ). — The  new  premises 
which  have  been  erected  in  Newchurch-road, 
Stacksteads,  as  the  future  habitation  of  the 
Stacksteads  Constitutional  Association,  and 
which  are  to  be  known  as  the  Beaconsfield 
Club,  were  opened  on  the  28th  ult.  On  the 
first  floor  is  the  reading-room,  29  ft.  long  by 
18  ft.,  approached  by  a stairoase,  13  ft.  6 in. 
by  10  ft.,  with  pitch-pine  newels  and  handrails, 
French  polished.  On  this  floor  lavatory  accom- 
modation is  provided,  also  a kitchen  for  the 
steward  or  caretaker,  with  cooking-range  and 
other  conveniences.  The  whole  of  the  top  floor 
has  been  devoted  to  a billiard-room,  33  ft.  by 
29  ft.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground  and 
basement  floors  will  be  let  off  for  shop  or  other 
business  purposes.  The  three  fronts  are  of  local 
stone,  and  the  principal  feature  in  the  main 
elevation  is  a large  oriel  window,  two  stories  in 
height,  partly  filled  with  stained  glass.  The 
building  is  in  the  Domestic  Gothic  style,  half- 
timbered  work  being  sparingly  introduced  into 
the  main  gable.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Lawrence 
Booth,  of  Manchester,  under  whose  supervision 
the  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out. 
The  contractors  have  been  : — For  the  stonework, 
Mr.  Henry  Coupe,  of  Waterfoot ; carpenter  and 
joiner’s  work,  Mr.  John  Plane,  of  Bacup; 
plumbing  and  glazing,  Mr.  John  Mensworth  ; 
plastering  and  painting,  Mr.  James  Pilling;  and 
for  the  slating,  Mr.  Henry  Whitehead. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Dinnington. — A five-light  Munich  window,  by 
Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  representing  the  “ Cruci- 
fixion ” in  the  centre,  with  the  “Nativity  ” and 
“ Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen”  on  either 
side,  has  recently  been  executed  in  Dinnington 
Parish  Church,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Carver  Athorpe,  of  Dinnington  Hall. 

Belgrave. — A second  Munich  window,  repre- 
senting St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew,  ba3  lately 
been  erected  in  the  parish  church  of  Belgrave, 
Leicester,  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 

Chelmorton. — A stained-glass  east  window, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Birming- 
ham and  London  (subject,  the  "Ascension  of 
our  Blessed  Lord”),  and  erected  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Buxton,  of  ChelmortoD,  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
in  memory  of  his  son  Richard,  has  been  re- 
cently unveiled  in  Chelmorton  Church.  The 
church,  an  early  one,  has  been  recently  restored 
at  a cost  of  about  2,000£. 
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Stretford. — A stained-glass  window,  by  Mayer 
& Go.,  representing  the  “ Good  and  Faithful 
Servant,”  has  just  been  erected  in  the  parish 
church  of  Stretford,  to  the  memory  of  J.  Hamp- 
son,  fifty-four  years  clerk  of  the  ohurch. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Plymouth. — When  St.  Jude’s  Church,  Tothill- 
lane,  was  built  a few  years  ago,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  James  Hine,  architect,  of  Plymouth, 
funds  were  so  low  that  the  execution  of  the 
carved  work  had  to  be  deferred.  Now,  throngh 
the  munificence  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bewes,  of 
Beaumont  House,  the  work  has  been  finished. 
The  decorative  sculpture  just  completed  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  staff  of  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  work  within  and  without 
the  chancel  is  quite  distinctive.  Acting  under 
the  directions  of  Mr.  Hine,  Mr.  Hems  has  given 
to  the  capitals  in  the  ohancel  a character  strictly 
their  own.  The  stones  are  carved  into  repre- 
sentations of  angels, — some  bearing  sorolls, 
some  singing,  others  with  musical  instruments, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a celestial  cho:r.  Between 
the  figures  the  conventionalised  forms  of  the 
lily,  rose,  passion-flower,  &o.,  are  introduced. 
The  large  capitals  that  support  the  arcades  on 
either  side  of  the  nave  are  well  carved.  They 
take  the  cushion  form,  and  the  well-known  work 
at  old  Southwell  Minster  has  formed  the  motif 
for  the  carver  in  these  capitals.  Into  them  the 
oak,  ivy,  maple,  thorn,  &c.,  are  introduced  in 
conventionalised  rendering.  The  roof  corbels  in 
the  chancel  and  transepts  are  boldly  carved,  and 
all  the  label  terminations  to  the  windows,  inside 
and  outside  the  building,  are  stopped  by  sculp- 
tured heads  of  saints,  virgins,  and  martyrs. 
When  the  spire,  now  building,  is  finished,  St. 
Jude’s  Church,  Tothill-lane,  will  be  one  of  the 
completest  churohes  in  the  three  towns. 

Artleborough  ( Northamptonshire ). — On  the 
28th  of  April  the  fine  old  church  of  St.  Peter 
was  re-opened  by  the  Very  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne 
Compton,  dean  of  Worcester.  The  church, 
which  is  one  of  great  interest  and  beauty,  has 
been  restored,  and  “ The  Story  of  the  Restora- 
tion ” has  been  told  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Grabham,in  a pamphlet  of  some  seventeen  pages. 
The  whole  of  the  roofs  are  new  ; and  the  whole 
of  the  seating,  which  is  of  oak,  is  understood  to 
be  a careful  reproduction  of  the  old.  In  the 
chanoel,  the  old  stalls,  with  miserereB,  have  been 
repaired  and  refixed.  The  body  of  the  church 
has  been  restored  by  the  parishioners  at  a cost 
of  2,5001.,  and  the  chancel  by  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol  at  a cost  of  5001.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Peacock,  of  London ; the  builders  were 
Messrs.  Henson,  of  Finedon,  Northamptonshire. 

Broughton. — The  little  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Broughton,  near  Newport-Pagnell,  has  been  re- 
opened, after  restoration  by  Mr.  William  White, 
F.S.A.  Seventeen  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
architect  was  first  called  in  and  the  good  work 
initiated  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Irving,  by 
whose  perseverance  it  has  been  at  length  com- 
pleted, with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Higgins,  of 
Turvey  Hous9,  Beds.  Great  interest  is  given 
to  the  church  by  a number  of  old  mural  paint- 
ings. These  were  opened  out  many  years  ago 
by  the  present  rector.  There  were  indications 
of  several  successive  layers  of  subject  paintings 
in  distemper  over  them.  They  are  of  late 
Mediaeval  date,  quaint  and  rude,  and  of  treat- 
ment almost  unique.  In  them  are  represented 
St.  George  with  the  Dragon,  and  a diminutive 
princess;  St.  Helena  finding  the  Cross;  and 
a Pi6la. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Sunderland. — On  the  19th  ult.  the  memorial- 
stone  of  a new  Sunday  school,  intended  as  an 
adjunct  to  a Congregational  Church  yet  to  be 
built,  was  laid  on  a site  on  the  Grange  estate,  in 
Stookton-road.  The  architect  of  the  school  is 
Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  plan  possesses  the  following  ad- 
vantages : — “1.  The  scholars,  both  at  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  school,  face  the 
superintendent,  without  any  confusion  or  movim* 
of  a single  scholar  from  his  or  her  place.  2. 
The  teacher  has  every  scholar  in  front  of  him, 
and,  with*ut  moving  his  head,  has  his  eye  upon 
them.  3.  The  cost  is  nearly  50  per  cent,  below 
the  cost  of  the  most  approved  Sunday  schools 
yet  built.”  In  the  plan  the  superintendent’s 
desk  is  the  axis  of  a room  which  is  formed  by 
eight  sides  of  a “ duodecagon  ” or  twelve-sided 
figure,  all  the  seats  standing  at  tangents  to 
the  semi-diameter,  thus  directly  facing  him  all 


round  the  figure.  The  outer  part  of  this  figure 
is  divided  into  eight  clasB-rooms,  shut  off  from 
the  centre  part  by  revolving  wood  shutters 
lined  with  indiarubber  to  exclude  sound,  and 
the  olass-rooms  are  divided  from  each  other 
by  similar  shutters,  as  the  room  is  also  to  be 
used  for  tea  meetings.  By  this  arrangement, 
when  the  shutters  dividing  the  olass-rooms 
from  the  centre  part  are  drawn  up,  the  superin- 
tendent commands  a direct  view  of  the  face  of 
every  child,  and  when  the  shutters  are  lowered, 
which  can  be  done  instantaneously,  there  are 
eight  separate  class-rooms  in  the  outer  part, 
leaving  a central  area  for  five  classes  of  the  more 
juvenile  scholars. 

Coldhurst  (Oldham). — The  foundation-stone 
of  a new  infants’  school  has  been  laid  at  the  j auc- 
tion of  Stansfield-street  and  Ernest-street,  Cold- 
hurst,  Oldham  (in  connexion  with  Holy  Trinity 
Churoh,  Coldhurst).  The  schools  are  designed 
in  the  Gothic  style,  and  are  to  be  built  of  red 
brioks  with  stone  dressings.  The  roof  will  be 
open-timbered,  and  covered  with  blue  slates. 
The  inside  walla  are  to  be  finished  with  pressed 
bricks,  with  a dado  of  white  glazed  brioks,  sur- 
mounted with  an  ornamented  glazed  string- 
course. There  will  be  a large  school-room, 
60  ft.  by  24  ft. ; two  class-rooms,  20  ft.  by 
20  ft. ; cloak-room  and  lavatory,  18  ft.  by 
11  ft.  9 in. ; main  entrance,  18  ft.  by  6 ft.,  lead- 
ing directly  into  each  class-room  and  large 
school-room.  The  whole  of  the  building  will  be 
heated  with  hot  water,  and  the  cost  will  be 
about  1,4001.  Mr.  Alexander  Banks,  Oldham, 
is  the  architect ; and  Mr.  Whitworth  Whittaker, 
of  Oldham,  is  the  contractor. 

Darwen. — The  new  sohool  for  St.  James’s 
parish  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  will  have 
two  lofty  turrets  on  the  main  ridge,  each  finished 
with  wrought-iron  finial.  Playgrounds  are  pro- 
vided at  each  end  of  the  building  for  boys  and 
girls  respectively, — part  of  each  playground 
being  covered  in  for  the  use  of  scholars  in  wet 
weather.  The  site  measures  260  ft.  by  48  ft., 
and  the  school  will  ocoupy  the  oentre,  and  will 
comprise  mixed  school,  60  ft.  by  42  ft. ; infants’ 
room,  36  ft.  by  28  ft.  (with  cellar  under) ; two 
class-rooms,  each  16  ft.  by  11  ft. ; one,  22  ft. 
by  20  ft.  6 in. ; and  another,  22  ft.  by  14  ft.  8 in.; 
besides  cloak-rooms  and  porches.  Cloak-rooms 
are  plaoed  in  close  proximity  to  both  play- 
grounds and  main  entrances.  The  works  are 
being  carried  out  by  local  contractors,  from  the 
plans  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  Perry, 
architect. 


glrsccllimtit. 

The  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  the  Works  Committee  submitted 
a letter  from  the  Home  Office,  stating,  in  reply 
to  applications  by  the  Board  for  permission  to 
pull  down  houses  in  the  areas  of  the  St.  George- 
the-Martyr,  Southwark,  Whitechapel,  and  Lime- 
house,  and  High-street,  Islington,  schemes,  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  deemed  it  advisable, 
pending  the  inquiry  about  to  be  instituted  by  a 
Belect  committee,  not  to  sanction  the  demoli- 
tion of  any  more  houses.  The  reply  ordered  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  Home  Secretary  stated 
that  the  Board  felt  it  to  be  its  duty  to  make 
another  application  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  his  sanction  to  the  demolition  of  the  houses. 
A large  numberof  the  houses,  comprising,  in  some 
cases,  entire  courts,  were  altogether  and  per- 
manently closed,  the  houses  being  not  only  in 
suoh  a bad  sanitary  condition  as  to  be  uninha- 
bitable, but  the  very  structures  being  for  the 
most  part  in  a dangerous  state,  and  some  of 
them  little  better  than  ruins.  The  other  houses 
which  were  still  occupied  were  mostly  in  suoh  a 
condition  that  the  Board  could  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  allowing  them  to  remain 
standing  and  inhabited. 

Art  Students’  Home. — The  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide  (Duohess  of  Teok)  on  the  3rd  inst. 
visited  the  Art  Students’  Home,  Brunswick- 
square,  of  which  she  is  patroness.  Her  Royal 
Highness,  who  was  received  at  the  Home  by  the 
President  (the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts),  the 
ladies  of  the  committee,  and  others,  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  completeness  of  the  arrange- 
ments. 

Survey  or  ship,  Gravesend. — At  a meeting 
of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Gravesend,  held  at  the  Town-hall  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  Edward  Rhodes,  of  Rodford, 
Yorkshire,  was  appointed  surveyor  for  the 
borough,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Buokham,  resigned. 


British  Archaeological  Association. — 
The  closing  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on 
the  1st  inst.,  the  Earl  Nelson  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  detailed  the  progress  of 
arrangements  for  the  Congress  at  Great  Mal- 
vern, which  will  be  held  in  August.  Visits  will 
be  paid  to  many  places  of  interest,  and,  by  the 
invitation  of  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  two 
dayB  will  be  spent  at  Worcester.  Mr.  R.  Blair 
described  further  discoveries  at  the  Roman 
station,  South  Shields.  Mr.  Loftus  Brook  exhi- 
bited a great  number  of  Greek  and  Asiatic 
penates,  in  illustration  of  the  custom  still  pre- 
valent of  destroying  the  heads  when  discovered 
to  preserve  the  finders,  as  they  suppose,  from 
the  Evil  Eye.  The  Rev.  T.  M.  Mayhew  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  a fine  collection  of  glass 
vessels  illustrative  of  the  manufacture  of  that 
material  from  comparatively  recent  times  back- 
wards to  a remote  period.  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan, 
F.S.A. , called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of 
glass  mosaics,  even  in  England,  and  referred  as 
an  example  to  some  of  the  pavements  at 
Brading.  A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Cuming, 
on  the  representation  of  mermaids  in  various 
Middle-age  works,  and  a drawing  of  a perfect 
mermaid  from  a Btained-glass  window  formerly 
in  Great  Yarmouth  Church  was  exhibited. 
Mr.  E.  Walford  reported  that  the  demolition 
of  the  old  west  front  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey, 
under  the  plea  of  its  restoration,  had  actually 
commenced. 

Hospitals  for  tlie  Poor. — The  series  of 
drawing-room  lectures  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Health  Society  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Matthews,  Hertford-street,  Mayfair,  was 
concluded  on  the  27th  ult.  by  a lecture  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Burdett,  on  “ Hospitals  Old  and  New ; 
Hospital  and  Home  Nursing.”  The  lecturer 
contrasted  the  present  provision  of  hospitals 
for  the  poor  chargeable  to  the  rates  with  the 
provision  which  existed  before  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy’s  Act  of  1867.  He  pointed 
out  the  great  advanoe  which  had  been  made  as 
to  the  nursing  of  the  Poor-law  sick,  for  in  place 
of  the  sick  poor  being  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
irresponsible  pauper  nurses  and  the  Biok  of  all 
classes  mixed  together,  there  were  trained 
nurses  in  attendance  upon  the  sick  poor,  and 
the  sick  were  now  properly  classified.  Mr. 
Burdett  insisted  upon  the  necessity  for  training 
nurses,  and  he  urged  that  when  hospital  patients 
could  pay  they  should  be  made  to  pay. 

The  Prince  Imperial  Memorial. — The 
memorial  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  which  has 
j been  sculptured  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Boehm,  and  which 
arrived  a few  days  ago  at  Windsor,  has  now 
been  fixed  in  the  Braye  Chapel,  in  St.  George’s 
Chapel.  The  site  on  which  the  memorial  has 
been  placed  was  chosen  by  the  Queen,  and  to 
make  room  for  it  an  ancient  font  has  been 
removed.  The  monument  bears  inscriptions  at 
the  base.  Upon  a tablet  there  is  the  following 
extract  from  the  Prince’s  will : — “ Je  mourrai 
avec  un  sentiment  de  profonde  gratitude  pour 
Sa  Majeste  la  Reine  d’Angleterre,  pour  toute 
la  famille  royale,  et  pour  le  pays  oil  j’ai  re9u 
pendant  huit  ans  nne  si  cordiale  hospitalite. 
Testament  du  Prince  Imperial,  26  Fovrier,  1879.” 
The  centre  tablet  at  the  right  of  the  base 
contains  the  prayer  written  by  the  Prince,  which 
was  found  after  his  death. 

Artificial  Seasoning  of  Timber. — Mr.  C. 
Rene,  pianoforte  manufacturer,  of  Stettin,  Ger- 
many, as  reported  in  Engineering,  has  devised 
a plan  by  which  he  utilises  the  property  of  oxy- 
gen, particularly  of  that  ozonised  by  the  electric 
current,  to  artificially  season  the  timber  used 
for  the  sounding-boards  of  musical  instruments. 
The  first  impulse  to  experiments  being  carried 
out  in  this  direction  was  given  by  the  well- 
known  fact  that  wood,  which  has  been  seasoned 
for  years,  is  much  more  suitable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  musical  instruments  than  if  used  soon 
after  it  is  thoroughly  dried  only.  Mr.  Rene 
claims  that  instruments  made  of  wood  which 
has  been  treated  by  his  oxygen  process  possess 
a remarkably  fine  tone,  whioh  not  only  does  not 
decrease  with  age,  but,  as  far  as  experience 
teaches,  improves  with  age  as  does  the  tone  of 
some  famous  old  violins  by  Italian  masters. 

The  South  Esk  Viaduct. — Toe  viaduct 
across  the  South  Esk,  in  connexion  with  the 
Arbroath  and  Montrose  Railway,  having  been 
condemned  by  Colonel  Yolland,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  a new  bridge,  from  plans  by  Mr.  Gal- 
braith, C.E.,  London,  is  tobe  erected.  The  tender 
of  Messrs.  W.  Arrol  & Sons,  Glasgow,  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  bridge,  has  been  accepted, 
and  a commencement  will  be  made  in  the  course 
of  a week  or  two. 
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What  is  an  Engraving? — Mr.  Collier,  a 
Lancashire  county  coart  judge,  has  just  been 
called  upon  to  adjudioate  on  the  question,  What 
is  an  engraving  ? Mr.  G.  F.  Sargent,  artist, 
sued  Mr.  E.  S.  Braddyl,  broker,  of  Liverpool,  for 
seven  guineas,  the  price  of  a proof  copy  of  the 
picture,  “ The  Liverpool  Flags.”  Mr.  Sargent 
visited  Liverpool  in  1878  to  paint  a representa- 
tive pioture  of  commercial  celebrities  of  Liver- 
pool, and  a number  of  gentlemen  had  their 
portraits  taken  for  the  purpose  of  being  intro- 
duced in  the  pioture.  The  defendant  was  one, 
and  he  signed  a contract  for  a proof  copy.  The 
picture  had  been  delivered  to  the  defendant,  who 
objected  to  pay  on  account  of  the  way  in  which 
it  had  been  produced,  namely,  by  a cheaper  pro- 
cess than  ordinary  engraving,  and  known  as 
photo- gravure.  It  was  stated  in  the  printed 
prospectus  of  the  Liverpool  pioture  that  the 
reproduction  for  the  subscribers  would  be  by 
“ Goupil’s  engraving  process.”  Mr.  Sargent 
gave  evidence  of  these  facts,  and  said  he  should 
speak  of  the  reproduction  by  the  Goupil  process 
as  “an  engraving.”  Mr.  Edward  Grindley, 
Liverpool  agent  of  M.  Goupil,  said  the  picture 
oame  fairly  within  the  description  of  a copy  or 
proof.  He  recommended  the  adoption  of  Goupil's 
process  as  the  best  for  a pioture  containing  a 
large  number  of  portraits,  because  it  reproduced 
the  portraits  more  accurately.  The  defence  was 
that  the  article  delivered  was  not  an  engraving 
as  contracted  for.  The  judge  said  the  contract 
was  merely  for  a copy ; but,  even  if  the  word 
“ engraving  ” were  used,  the  evidence  was  that 
what  the  defendant  received  was  an  engraving 
by  a peculiar  process.  The  contract  had  been 
satisfied.  Judgment  was  given  for  the  amount 
claimed. 

Lower  Thames  Valley  Sewerage. — At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  West  Kent  Main  Sewer- 
age Board,  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  the  whole 
Board  in  oommittee  recommended  the  amending 
of  the  resolution  of  the  13th  of  April  last,  and 
that  the  secretary  be  directed  to  inform  the 
Local  Government  Board  that,  in  deference  to 
their  wishes,  this  Board  will  be  prepared  to 
adhere  to  their  offer  to  admit  the  sewage  of  the 
Lower  Thames  Valley  Distriot  into  the  West 
Kent  main  sewers,  upon  payment  of  a capital 
sum  of  lOO.OOOZ.,  but  subjeot  to  the  offer  being 
definitely  accepted  before  the  1st  of  July  next, 
and  to  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage 
Board  beooming  a constituent  authority,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  “ West  Kent  Main  Sewerage 
Aot,  1875,”  and  the  Acts  amending  the  same, 
upon  the  terms  of  contributing  to  the  expendi- 
ture and  establishment  charges  of  the  Board 
(exclusive  of  loans  for  construction  of  existing 
main  sewers)  according  to  the  rateable  value  of 
their  distriot.  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rhodes, 
the  consideration  of  the  matter  was  adjourned 
to  a special  meeting,  to  be  held  on  July  15th. 

Pictures  at  Cambridge. — The  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  Syndicate,  in  their  report,  just  issued, 
state  that  since  their  last  report  they  have 
caused  the  entire  collection  of  piotures  to  be  re- 
hung, with  a view  to  their  better  arrangement 
and  exhibition.  The  collection  of  pictures  has 
been  enriohed  during  the  past  year  by  two 
donations, — viz.,  a “ Madonna  and  Child,”  by 
Pioturicohio,  presented  by  Mr.  S.  Sandars, 
M.A.,  of  Trinity  College;  and  “ Jacob’s  Dream,” 
by  Professor  Legros,  presented  by  the  artist. 
The  Museum  was  visited  by  53,684  persons 
during  the  year  ending  April  30th,  1881.  Per- 
mission was  given  during  the  same  period  to  65 
persons  to  copy  in  the  picture-gallery,  to  eight 
in  the  sculpture-gallery,  and  to  four  in  the 
library.  Professor  Colvin  and  Dr.  Waldstein 
have  made  donations  to  the  sculpture-room. 
Additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  collection 
by  purchase. 

The  New  Organ  erected  at  Whitefield’s 
Tabernaole,  Tottenham-court-road,  was  opened 
on  Thursday,  May  26tb,  by  Mr.  Rose,  the 
organist  of  St.  Panoras  Church.  It  has  been 
erected,  at  a cost  of  several  hundred  pounds,  by 
Messrs.  Bishop  & Son.  The  case,  of  oak,  is 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Alfred  Burr,  architect.  The 
pipes  are  of  spotted  metal.  The  mechanism 
and  wooden  pipes  are  varnished,  to  proteot  them 
from  the  damp  and  atmospheric  variations.  The 
pipes  number  1,056. 

The  Building  Trade  in  the  City. — We 

understand  that  the  building  trade  in  the  City 
is  at  present  in  a Bomewhat  di-pressed  condition, 
very  few  new  works  of  importance  being  in 
progress.  This  is  doubtless  the  result  of  over- 
building during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
many  warehouses  and  shops  recently  erected 
remaining  without  tenants.— City  Press. 


Artificial  Indigo. — An  interesting  discourse 
was  recently  given  at  the  Royal  Institution  by 
Professor  Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  on  “Indigo  and  its 
Artificial  Production.”  The  Professor  reminded 
the  members  of  the  Institution  that  eleven 
years  ago  he  had  laid  before  them  an  account  of 
a discovery  in  synthetic  chemistry  of  high  im- 
portance, that  of  the  artificial  production  of 
alizarine, — th9  colouring  Bubstance  of  madder. 
That  was  the  first  time  the  colouring  substance 
of  a plant  had  been  artificially  obtained  from 
mineral  products.  He  had  now,  he  said,  to  give 
an  account  of  a second  striking  case  of  synthetic 
chemistry  in  a similar  direction, — the  artificial 
production  of  indigo.  It  was  another  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  6tudy  of  the  most  intricate 
problems  of  organic  chemistry  and  those  which 
appear  to  many  to  be  farthest  removed  from  any 
practical  application  are  in  reality  capable  of 
yielding  results  having  an  absolute  value 
measured  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds. 
The  value  of  indigo  imported  into  this  country 
during  1879  amounted  to  close  on  two  millions 
sterling,  so  that  if  artificial  indigo  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a price  to  compete  with  natural  indigo, 
there  is  a wide  field  open  to  its  manufacturers. 
The  artificial  production  of  indigo  may  even  now 
be  said  to  be  within  measurable  distance  for 
commercial  success,  for  the  ortho-nitro-pbenyl- 
propiolio  acid  (called  for  short  propiolio  acid), 
the  colourless  substance  which  on  treatment 
with  a reduoing  agent  yields  iudigo-blue,  is 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Manchester  calioo 
printers,  and  is  furnished  by  the  Baden  com- 
pany for  alkali  and  aniline  colours  at  the  price  of 
6s.  per  pound  for  a paste  containing  25  per  cent, 
of  the  dry  acid. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Railway 
Bill. — A seleot  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
have  given  their  deoision  with  respeot  to  the 
abovo  Bill,  which  proposes  to  extend  the  line 
from  Ealing  to  Uxbridge.  The  Great  Western 
Company  opposed,  on  the  ground  that  the  line  ran 
al  most  parallel  with  theirs ; but,  on  the  other  hand , 
it  was  alleged  that  a new  distriot  was  opened 
out.  The  committee  deolared  the  preamble  not 
proved.  The  question  of  ventilating  the  existing 
tunnels  on  the  line  was  then  discussed.  It  is 
stated  to  be  intended  to  convey  the  smoke 
through  a subway  into  the  river  (P)  near  Black- 
friars  Bridge  and  QueenViotoria-street.  The  com- 
mittee decided  to  allow  ventilation,  subject  to 
full  powers  beinggivento  an  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
carrying  out  the  ventilation.  In  response  to  an 
appeal  made  on  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Railway,  leave  has  been  granted  by  the 
Belect  committee  to  allow  the  company  to  with- 
draw from  their  Bill  those  clauses  which  re- 
cently passed  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
erection  of  a larger  and  more  permanent  station 
at  Charing-crnss. 

Market  Harborough. — On  the  10th  ult. 
Major  Tulloch,  R.E.,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Corn 
Exchange,  Market  Harborough,  upon  an  appli- 
cation of  the  Local  Board  to  borrow  16.000Z. 
for  works  of  main  sewerage  and  sew  age  dis- 
posal. The  plans,  sections,  &o.,  prepared  by 
Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  the  engineer  for  the  works, 
were  submitted  to  the  inspector,  who,  after 
taking  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mawbey  and  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Everard,  of  Leicester,  the  consulting 
engineer,  inspected  the  land  proposed  to  be  taken 
for  the  disposal  area.  The  system  to  be  adopted 
is  intermittent  land  filtration.  From  whan 
transpired  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  scheme 
met  the  inspector’s  approval,  and  that  permis- 
sion to  raise  the  required  loan  will  be  granted. 
The  distriot  has  been  exposed  to  most  disastrous 
floods,  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  have  seriously  affected 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  was  ex- 
plained to  the  inspector  that  it  was  proposed  to 
deal  with  floods  and  storm-water  in  a separate 
pcheme,  which  had  also  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Mawbey.  The  cost  of  these  additional  works 
was  stated  to  be  4.500Z. 

The  Newcastle- on-Tyne  Church  Con- 
gress.— Preparations  have  already  been  com- 
menced for  the  Exhibition  of  Ecclesiastical  Art 
that  has  of  late  years  proved  bo  interesting  an 
adjunot  to  the  Church  Congress.  It  is  to  be 
opened  on  the  3rd  and  dosed  on  the  8th  of 
October,  and  many  of  the  leading  manufacturers 
have  already  decided  to  be  represented.  The 
loan  department,  which  is  always  an  important 
feature,  will  be  an  unusually  large  one,  consist- 
ing^  of  ancient  church  plate,  Mediaeval  silver- 
smiths’ work,  embroidery,  and  similar  objects, 
some  well-known  collectors  having  promised  to 
contribute. 
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Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — During 
the  session  1880-81,  there  have  been  elected 
forty-seven  members,  185  associate- members 
(of  whom  fifty-four  were  previously  students), 
and  seven  associates;  besides  which  one  mem- 
ber and  two  associates  have  been  restored  to  the 
register.  On  the  other  hand,  by  deaths,  resigna- 
tions, and  erasures  the  Institution  has  lost 
thirteen  members,  eight  associate-members,  and 
nine  associates.  The  net  gain  has  been  sixty- 
seven  members  and  148  associate  - members, 
while  there  has  been  a decrease  of  three 
associates.  In  the  same  period  the  counoil  have 
admitted  178  students  ; but  as  fifty-four  have 
been  elected  associate-members,  as  previously 
stated,  and  the  deductions  from  various  causes 
have  amounted  to  twenty-six,  the  effective  in- 
crease in  this  olass  has  only  been  ninety-nine. 
The  Institution  now  consists  of  1,276  members, 
1,435  associate-members,  565  associates,  eighteen 
honorary  members,  and  712  students, — together 
4,006.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  total  of  all 
classes  was  under  800.  On  the  evening  of  the 
3rd  inst.  Mr.  Abernethy,  President  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  Mrs.  Abernethy,  received  a large 
company, — over  2,000  in  number, — in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  the  occasion  being  the 
fifty- third  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  Institution.  The  second  division  of  the 
Architectural  Court  had  been  arranged  as  a 
reception-room,  a winding  avenue  being  formed 
for  the  visitors  to  move  through  by  placing  lines 
of  brightly- flowering  plants  and  lines  of  tall 
tree  ferns  between  the  various  objects  exhi- 
bited in  the  court.  The  several  picture-galleries 
were  lighted  up,  and  during  the  evening  a 
selection  of  dance  and  operatio  music  was  per- 
formed by  Kalozdy’B  Hungarian  string  band  in 
the  Italian  Court. 

Proposed  Stephenson  College.  — At  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Newcastle  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  desirability  of  celebrating  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  George  Stephenson, 
the  Mayor  of  Newcastle  occupying  the  chair,  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed,  “ That  this 
meeting  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  better  way 
of  doing  honour  to  the  name  of  Stephenson,  and 
to  perpetuate  his  memory  in  this  district,  than 
by  ereoting  a building  in  Newcastle  for  the  use 
of  the  Coliege  of  Physical  Science,  to  be  called 
the  Stephenson  College.”  The  College  of 
Physical  Science,  which  was  established  and 
endowed  ten  years  ago  in  Newcastle  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town 
and  the  University  of  Durham,  is  seriously 
cramped  in  its  efforts  by  want  of  proper  accom- 
modation. It  is  estimated  that  a sum  of  20,000Z. 
at  least  will  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  the 
college  buildings.  Towards  this  sum  1,000Z.  have 
been  promised  by  Sir  William  G.  Armstrong, 
C.B.,  and  further  sums  amounting  to  2,OOOZ.  by  a 
few  other  friends. 

Society  of  Arts  Conversazione. — On  the 
evening  of  the  2nd  inst.  the  Sooiety  for  the 
Euoouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commeroe  gave  a largely-attended  and  suc- 
cessful conversazione  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  From  about  nine  o’clock  most  of  the 
courts  and  corridors  in  this  oapacious  building 
were  thronged  with  people,  who  divided  their 
attention  pretty  equally  between  the  special 
exhibits  of  the  society  and  the  various  objects 
of  interest  always  to  be  found  at  this  Museum. 
The  reception  was  held  in  the  Architectural 
Court  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Bramwell,  F.R.S.,  the  chair- 
man, and  other  members  of  the  oouncil.  During 
the  evening  various  entertainments  were  given 
in  different  parts  of  the  building.  The  galleries 
containing  the  Raffaelle  oartoons,  the  Sheep- 
shanks collection,  the  William  Smith  collection 
of  water-colour  drawings,  the  Dyce  and  Forster 
pictures,  the  “ Chantrey  Bequest,”  and  other 
well-known  pictures,  were  visited  by  large 
numbers  during  the  evening. 

Eire  at  a Timber-yard. — On  the  evening  of 
the  3rd  inst.  what  proved  to  be  a very  serious 
fire  broke  out  in  the  timber-yard  of  Mr.  J. 
Barton,  196,  Old-street,  St.  Luke's.  The  timber- 
yard  seems  to  have  been  completely  surrounded 
by  buildings,  several  of  which,  including  the 
St.  Luke’s  parochial  schools,  fell  a prey  to  the 
fierceness  of  the  flames.  Captain  Shaw’s  official 
report  of  the  fire  contains  a long  list  of  pro- 
perties destroyed  or  seriously  damaged. 

Paving-bricks  for  Brighton. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Brighton  Town  Council,  on  the  1st 
inst.,  the  Works  Committee  reported  that  they 
had  resolved  upon  purchasing  300,000  paving- 
bricks,  at  prioes  ranging  from  3 1.  7s.  6d.  to 
31.  13s  6d.  per  thousand. 
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Masters  and  Men.— The  Glasgow  lath- 
splitters  have  been  ont  on  strike  for  an  advanoe 
of  lid.  per  hoar.  Some  of  the  employers  have 

conceded  the  demand. On  Tuesday  night  a 

mass  meeting  of  Glasgow  joiners  was  held  in 
the  Albion  Hall,  Glasgow,  to  hear  replies  from 
the  employers  in  answer  to  their  request  for  an 
advance  on  their  present  wages  of  a halfpenny 
per  hour.  The  present  rate  of  wages  is  GJd. 
per  hour.  Mr.  W.  Paterson  presided.  The 
reports  of  the  deputations  having  been  given 
in,  it  was  found  that  eighty-four  employers, 
representing  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number 
in  the  oity,  had  promised  to  give  the  advance  ; 
ten  had  refused,  and  a number  had  not  replied. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  that,  in  view  of  the 
number  of  favourable  replies,  the  men  in  the 
Bhops  from  whioh  unfavourable  answers  had 
been  received  should  not  resume  work  on  Wed- 
nesday morning. — ■; — The  Greenock  house  joiners 
have  agreed  to  aocept  the  masters’  offer  of  id. 
per  hour  advanoe,  and  a threatened  strike  has 
thus  been  averted. 

New  Ciiurch.  of  St.  Matthew,  Bays- 
water. — On  Saturday  last  the  foundation-stone 
of  this  new  church  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Allcroft, 
the  wife  of  the  patron  of  the  living.  The 
building  is  of  Btone,  after  the  designs  of  Mr. 
John  Johnson,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs. 
Dove  Brothers.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
Early  English.  The  nave  will  be  100  ft.  long 
and  49  ft.  broad,  with  a range  of  twenty  dear- 
story  windows,  ten  on  each  side.  The  entire 
length  of  the  ohuroh  will  be  125  ft.,  and  the 
breadth,  with  nave  and  arcades,  70  ft.,  and,  with 
the  transepts,  90  ft.,  accommodating  about 
1,500  persons.  The  height  of  the  tower  and 
spire  is  200  ft.  The  oost,  including  house  and 
land  for  additional  site,  is  24,000?. 

Wind  Pressure  on  Railway  Structures. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  3rd  inst,,  Sir 
K.  Lindsay  asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  whether  the  committee,  whioh  he  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  July,  1880,  was 
appointed  to  consider  what  rules  it  might  be 
desirable  to  make  with  regard  to  wind  pressure 
upon  railway  structures,  had  yet  made  a report, 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  would  be  prepared  to  lay 
it  upon  the  table  of  the  House  ? Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  said  that  the  report  would  be  made  shortly 
after  the  Whitsuntide  reoess,  and  that  he  would 
oonsider  whether  it  was  desirable  to  lay  it  upon 
the  table. 

Tne  Crown  Foreshores  of  Ireland. — The 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  prints  a long  letter  on  the 
Land  Bill,  from  “ A Conservative,”  suggesting 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  do  well  to  add  to  the  Land 
Bill  in  committee  the  Crown  foreshores  for  re- 
clamation. There  are  in  Ireland  about  four 
millions  and  a half  of  acres  of  waste  lands,  of 
whioh  nearly  the  half  are  reolaimable,  and  will 
be  provided  for  in  seotion  25,  part  5,  of  the  Bill. 
The  Crown  foreshores  ocoupy  about  250,000 
acres,  whioh,  by  the  Act  of  1866,  were  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Trade ; and  if  they  were  em- 
banked and  drained,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
they  would  set  well  in  the  forty-aore  lots. — 
Freeman’s  Journal. 

The  Panama  Canal. — A Times  telegram 
from  Philadelphia  states  that  “ M.  de  Les6eps’s 
Panama  Canal  Company  have  bought  the 
Panama  Railroad,  paying  for  it  §250  per  share, 
aggregating  $17,500,000,  besides  leaving  the 
stockholders  the  present  surplus  assets  of  the 
railroad,  worth  $15  per  share  more.  Pour  mil- 
lions of  the  purchase-money  are  to  be  paid  on 
the  1st  of  July,  and  the  remainder  in  five 
annual  instalments,  the  Canal  Company  having 
the  privilege  of  paying  all  within  eighteen 
months.  The  Railroad  Company  retain  posses- 
sion till  the  entire  sum  has  been  paid.  They 
also  sell  subject  to  a debt  of  four  millions.  The 
railway  cost  twelve  millions. 

The  Interna idonal  Medical  and  Sanitary 
Exhibition. — His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  in  response  to  the  request  of  the 
committee,  has  consented  to  beoome  the  patron 
of  the  Exhibition.  The  whole  of  the  floor- 
space  will  be  allotted  this  week,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a portion  which  the  committee  have 
decided  to  set  apart  for  exhibiting  the  work  of 
journeymen  plumbers.  Under  special  regula- 
tions this  work  will  be  exhibited  free  of  oharge, 
and  it  will  include  the  specimens  of  workman- 
ship produced  by  the  competition  for  the  prizes 
in  connexion  with  the  lectures  on  plumbing 
now  being  delivered  at  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Destruction  of  a T&eatre. — The  Theatre 
Royal,  Belfast,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Wed- 
nesday morning.  It  has  been  built  only  seven 
years,  and  coat  12,000?.  I 


The  Channel  Tunnel  Works. — The  boring 
operations  at  the  Channel  Tunnel  works  con- 
tinue to  advance  at  a steady  but  improved  rate 
of  progress,  the  average  of  which  has  now  been 
permanently  increased  to  between  60  yards  and 
70  yards  a week,  the  total  length  of  the  heading 
having  now  reaohed  a distance  of  700  yards. 
After  the  workmen  have  succeeded  in  boring 
250  yards  beyond  this  distanoe,  it  is  intended  to 
remove  the  machinery  to  the  shaft  near 
Shakspeare’s  Cliff  Tunnel,  and  bore  to  meet 
the  present  heading.  There  is  no  alteration  in 
the  formation  of  the  strata,  and  the  work,  whioh 
continues  to  proceed  very  satisfactorily,  has 
attained  a depth  of  about  25  ft.  below  high- 
water  mark. 

The  Obstructive  Gates  in  the  Euston- 
road — The  St.  Pancras  Vestry  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  removal  of  one  of  these  gates. 
On  the  3rd  inst.  the  Mabledon  Gate,  the  first 
obstruction  in  the  Enston-road,  near  the  Mid- 
land Station,  was  cleared  away,  and  an  im- 
portant thoroughfare  is  now  open  to  the  publio, 
to  be  farther  improved  by  the  demolition  of 
the  lodge  and  adjoining  sheds  whioh  narrow  the 
entrance. 

University  CoUege,  London. — Professor 
T.  Hayter  Lewis  has  resigned  the  Chair  of 
Arohiteoture  in  this  College.  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith,  who  is  now  conducting  the  classes, 
having  been  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
College  to  do  so  in  the  current  and  two  previous 
sessions  in  the  absenoe  of  Professor  Lewis,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  permanent  appointment,  and 
will,  we  hope,  obtain  it.  He  has  already  well 
proved  bis  fitness  for  the  position. 

International  Woollen  Exhibition. — This 
exhibition,  opened  at  the  Crystal  Palaoe  on  the 
2nd  inst.  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  is 
the  first  of  an  intended  series  of  exhibitions 
illustrative  of  the  industries  of  this  oountry.  It 
comprises  wool,  woollen  manufactures,  and 
machinery  in  motion. 

Hastings. — The  ereotion  of  a new  Roman 
Catholic  Churoh  has  been  commenced.  The 
cost  of  the  building  will  be  between  8,000?.  and 
10,0001.,  towards  whioh  the  poet  Coventry  Pat- 
more has  contributed  5,0001.,  and  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  has  also  given  a large  donation. 

United  Arts  Gallery,  New  Bond-street. 
We  are  asked  to  say  that  this  gallery  will  be 
open  free  to  the  publio  every  Saturday  evening 
during  June,  from  6 to  10  o’clock. 

South  Kensington  Museum. — The  special 
loan  collection  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Art 
will  be  opened  to  the  publio  this  (Saturday) 
morning,  Jane  11th. 


TENDERS 


For  new  roads,  sowers,  and  surface-water  drains,  for  the 
British  Laud  Company  (Limited),  on  thoir  estate  at 
Hornsey.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Micheil,  surveyor 


Keetil«,  Regent's  Park 

Bell.  Wood-green 

Kiilinghack,  Camdentown  

Crockett,  King's-cross  

Aoock,  City  

Krauds,  Bristol 

McKenzie,  City 

Harris,  Camberwell 

Nowell  & liobsoo,  Kensington... 

Pizzey,  Hornsey 

Jaokson,  Leyton  

Dunmore,  Hornsey 

Thompson  & Son,  Battersea  .., 

Wilson,  Walthamstow  

Peill.  Bromley  (accepted) 


..£  1,336  0 
4.115  0 
4,100  0 
4,007  0 
3,897  0 
3.829  0 
3,767  0 
3,726  0 
3.710  0 
3,677  0 
3,656  0 
3,647  0 
3,490  0 
3,350  0 
3.185  0 


The  new  roads,  sewer*,  and  surface-water  drains,  forjthe 
same  company.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Micheil,  surveyor: — 

T7  . i t,  - t. i.  r..)  o n 


Keeble,  Regent's  Park  £2,673  0 0 

KiUmgback,  Camden-town  2,630  0 0 

Bell,  Wood  green 2,575  0 0 

Harris,  Camberwell 2,6  0 0 0 

Crockett.  King's-cross  2,431  0 0 

WiLon,  Walthamstow  2,430  0 0 

Pizzey.  Hornsey  2,44)  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson,  Kensington 3,400  0 0 

McKenzie,  City 2,391  0 0 

Aoock,  City  2,360  0 0 

Thompson"*  3on,  Battersea 2.350  0 0 

Dunmore,  Hornsey 2,329  0 0 

Jackson,  Leyton  2,222  0 0 

Krauss,  Bristol... 2,216  0 0 

Peill,  Bromley  (accepted) 2,170  0 0 


For  Rotherhithe  and  Southwark  sewer,  for  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  8ir  J.  Bazalgette,  engineer:  — 
Kellelt  & Bentley,  Ealing  (accepted)  £59,000  0 0 

I For  the  construction  of  310  feet  of  river  wall  and  land- 
ing-stage at  West  Ham  gas-works,  Stratford.  Mr.  E.  H. 


Thorman,  engineer  :— 

Cox  £3,097  0 0 

Wood  Bros 2,983  0 0 

Muody  2,469  0 0 

Lawrence 2,318  0 0 

Bangs  2,2,30  0 0 

Gardner  2,200  0 0 

Perry  & Co.  (accepted)  2,000  0 0 


For  patent  safety  lift,  rev, 
pavement  lights : — 

Clarke,  Bunnett,  & Co. 


olviug  shutters,  sun  blinds,  and 
£171  15  9 


For  erecting  a new  warehouse  io  Princo’s-street,  Ips- 
wich, f >r  Mr.  W.  Jolly.  Mr.  William  Kade,  architect  :— 


Robert  Girling £2,094  0 0 

B.  W.  Whiting 1,998  0 0 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co 1,960  0 0 

J.  B.  & F.  Bennett  (aocepted)  1,825  0 0 


For  the  ereotion  of  three  oottages  on  Mayfield  Estate, 
Cribb's-canseway,  near  Bristol,  for  Capt.  G.  Cawley.  Mr. 
K.  G.  Warren,  architect : — 

Stephens  A Bastow £799  0 0 

Bryant  A Tucker 705  0 0 

Force  A Ashley... 670  0 0 

Saville  & Oo..T 655  0 6 

Wright  A Podger  604  10  0 

Herridge 600  0 0 

Hunt  (aocepted) 426  10  0 


For  repairs,  Ac.  to  houses  at  Malden-cresoent,  Kentish- 
town,  for  M.  F.  W.  Rowney.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  A Cobb, 
architects  : — 

R.  Perkins £165  13  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises,  Ock-street, 
Abingdon,  for  the  Beaoonsfield  Conservative  Club.  Mr. 
E.  Dolby,  architeot : — 

Williams  (acoepted)  £210  0 0 

For  house  at  St.  Paul’s  Oray-oommon,  Chislehurst,  for 
Mr.  R.  H.  Boyce:— 

Mr.  Joseph  Dorey  (aooepted) £3,158  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Jack  of  Newbury,  Kensal-road,  for 
Mr.  Riohard  Rogers.  Mr.  C.  H.  Thomas,  architeot  :— 

Cook £1,860  0 0 

Manley 1,767  0 0 

Hook  A.Olirey 1,668  0 0 

For  the  ereotion  of  a ohuroh  and  sohoolroom,  with 
boundary-walls,  Greybury,  near  Edenbridge,  Kent,  for 
Mr  J.  T.  Morton.  Mr.  S.  W.  Haughton,  architect. 
Quantises  by  the  architeot  :— 

J.  G >dley,  East  Grinstead  £1,804  C 0 

H.  Wallis,  Lingfield  1,783  8 0 

G.  A F.  Ponn,  Pembury  1,771  9 0 

J.  Waters,  Forest-row  1,504  10  0 

E.  Vaughao,  Maidstone 1,497  0 0 

Charlwood  Bros.  Bast  Grinstead*  ...  1,461  16  0 

* Aooepted. 

For  re-building  premises.  Rampant  Horse  - street, 
Norwich,  for  Messrs.  Colman  A Co.  Mr.  E.  Boardman, 
Norwich,  arohitect  :— 

Cornish  A Gaymer  £7,000  0 0 

Young 6.633  0 0 

Lacey  5,666  0 0 

Downing  6,499  0 0 

Hawes 6,400  0 0 

Wilkin 6,307  0 0 


For  roads  and  sewers,  at  Caistor  Park  Estate,  Strat- 
ford, for  Mr.  J.  Edmondson.  Messrs.  W.  Waymouth 
A Son,  surveyors  :— 

Bloomfield  £3,270  0 0 

Jesse  Jarksoa  2,897  0 0 

Jno.  Jackssu.,, 2,936  0 0 

Harris 2,935  0 O 

Taylor  (aooepted)  2,816  0 0 

For  repairs  to  No.  34,  Notting  Hill-terrace,  for  Misfl 
Sneyd.  Messrs.  W.  Waymouth  A Son,  architects  : — 

Colls  £182  0 0 

J.  W.  Sawyer  (acoepted) 173  0 o 


For  oimpleting  two  villa-residenoes 
Crouch-hill,  for  Mr.  W.  Jeakinson. 
mouth  A Son,  architects  : — 

Churchward  (aocepted) 


at  Holly  Park, 
Messrs.  W.  Way- 

.£1,288  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  reotory-honse  for  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary-le-More.  Wallingford,  for  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Raymond.  Mr.  Edwin  Dolby,  arohitect.  Quantities 
by  the  arohiteot : — 

With  Grey  With  Yellow 

Beaders.  Stocks. 

Smallbone,  Streatley £2,246  0 0 £2,303  12  0 

Dodd,  Caveraham  2,147  7 4 2,170  7 4 

Brasher  A 8on,  Walling- 
ford  2,095  6 9 2,066  0 0 

Holly  A Butler.Nettlebed  2,078  0 0 2,061  0 O 

T.  Jones,  Oxford 2,038  0 0 2,086  0 0 

Silver  A Sons,  Maidenhead  1,939  0 0 

T.  Selby,  Oxford 1.925  0 0 1,943  0 0 

Kineerlee,  Banbury  1,925  0 0 1,925  0 0 

Wheeler,  Wantage 1,818  3 1 1,868  3 1 

Williams,  Abingdon* 1,723  0 0 1,742  0 O 

* Recommended  for  acceptance. 


For  a new  billiard-room,  The  Abbey,  Abingdon,  for  Mr. 
J.  T.  Morland.  Mr.  Edwin  Dolby,  architect  : — 

Thatcher,  Abingdon  £320  0 0 

Williams,  Abingdon  (aocepted) 257  0 0 


For  making  additions  to  a pair  of  villas,  Marcham-road, 
Abingdon,  for  Mrs.  Payne.  Mr.  E.  Dolby,  architect  :— 
Drew,  Abingdon  (accepted)  £548  5 0 

For  the  superstructure  of  oflioes  and  shops,  Gray’s-inn- 
road,  for  Mr.  R.  Ryall.  Mr.  G.  Viokory,  arohitect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Leonard 

George  Orabb  (aooepted). 


i’or  new  residences,  Oakhnrst-grove,  Peokham,  for  Mr, 
omas  Bremaer.  George  V.  8.  Blackbnrne,  archi- 

t C E.  Elves,  Coynant  Works,  Mile 

End  (aooepted) £3,900  0 0 

S’or  new  residences,  Carlingford-road,  Hampstead,  for 
Thomis  Bremner.  George  V.  J.  Blaokburne,  archi- 

6.  E.  Elves,  Coynant  Works,  Mile 
End  (aoeepted) £6,100 

i*or  altering  and  building  additions  to  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3, 
enue-place,  Turoham-green,  for  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Geo. 
sitaker,  arohiteot  : — 

Wild  mao ® ® 

Hook  SOldrey  (accepted)  1,664  0 0 


0 0 
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For  the  ereotion  of  a detached  oottage,  Rusham-road, 
Nightingale-lane,  Wandsworth-common,  for  Mr.  James  H. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Edward  Witts,  arohiteot.  Qaantities  sup- 

Pll°  McLachlan  A Son 0 0 

Newton  1.745  0 0 

Stimpson  k Co 1,723  0 0 

R.  & K.  Smith  (too  late)  1,610  0 0 

Bush 1,571  0 0 

Gregory  1,133  0 0 

Richardson  1,4  »0  0 0 

Johnson  1,392  4 11 

Trigg*  1,295  0 0 

llolloway 1,291  0 0 

For  a villa  residence  in  the  Broadlaod’s-road,  Highgate, 
for  Mr,  E.  M.  Turnball.  Mr.  J.  Clara,  architect.  No 
quantities : — 

Hunt,  Smithfleld  £3,910  0 0 

Green,  Clapton 2,99)  0 0 

King,  Hornsey 2,490  0 0 

Dupont,  Colchester 2,265  0 0 

Browne,  Higbgate  2,105  6 0 

.1 . O.  Richardson,  Clapham* 2,050  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  First  Portion  of  sohool  buildings. 
Esses,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of 
Bethnal-green.  Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harstoi 
Quantities  supplied 

Crooked  

J.  O.  Richardson  

Kilby 

Johnson 

Shurmur  

Shaw  

Jones  A Co 

Julian  A Co 

Braid  A Co 

Garrud  

Jackson  A Todd  (accepted) 


Leytonstone, 
the  Parish  of 
architects. 


,570  0 0 


For  new  road  and  pipe-sewers  on  the  Hyde  House 
estate,  Edmonton : — 

Wilkes  A Co £1,118  0 0! 

Pizsey 695  0 0 

Rutty  599  0 0! 


For  two  villa  residences,  Mansfield,  Notts,  for  Mr.  R. 
Barringer.  Mr.  T.  Hartas,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Petherick  : — 

Greenwood,  Mansfield  (accepted, 
subject  to  revision)  1 £1,810  0 0 

For  two  villa  residences,  Nottingham,  for  Mr.  J.  Anni- 
tage.  Mr.  T.  Hartas,  architect.  Qaantities  by  Mr.  J . G. 
Petherick : — 

Bell  A Son,  Nottingham  (accepted, 
subject  to  revision) £1,670  0 0 


For  erecting  new  stores  for  the  Faversham  Co-operative, 
Industrial,  and  Provident  Society  (Limited).  Mr.  Edwin 
Pover,  architeot 

For  old 
materials. 

T.  Cornelias,  Whitatabie  ..  . £2,495  £50 

G.  Johnson,  PaTersham  ... 2,292  60 

W.  Judges,  Boughton 2,203  27 

L.  8hrubsole,  Faversham*  2,047  60 

* Accepted 

For  additional  wing  to  Dr.  Quin’s  residence,  Woodville 
Sheffield.  Mr.  J.  P.  Earle,  architect: — 

Rodley  & Son,  Sheffield £205  0 0 

Hirst,  Bros.,  Norton 167  0 0 

Fordham,  Sheffield  (accepted)  150  0 0 

Willows,  Sheffield  148  0 0 

For  enlargement  and  additions  to  a Congregational 
Cbapel  at  Coves-end,  Maidenhead.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon 
architeot : — ’ 

Hunt  £849  0 0 

Woodbndge  795  0 0 

Novell 745  G 0 

For  new  wing,  Ac.,  to  North-town  Sohool,  High 
IVvcombe.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect 8 

Woodbridge  0 0 

Gibson. 683  0 0 

Taylor  A Grist 66)  0 0 

625  0 0 

695  10  0 


Nash... 
Corby  .... 
Hant  .... 
Loosley  . 
Holland 


0 0 
679  11  6 
672  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  tavern,  on  the 
Lambeth  Hayles  estate,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Craddock  (exolusive 
of  all  flitiogs).  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith.  Messrs. 
Waring  A Nicholson,  architects 

J.  AH.  Mills £3,330  0 0 

W.  Shurmur  3,159  0 0 

W.  Downs  2.876  0 0 

H.  Burmao 2,869  0 0 

W.  L.  Simpson  2,785  0 0 

Canning  A Mullins  (accepted)  2,769  0 0 

For  additions  to  the  Art  Schools  at  Kennington,  for  the 
Counc  1 of  Technioal  Education.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  G.  R.  Tasker.  Mr.  Ralph  Nicholson,  arohiteot 

Peto  Bros £1,091  0 0 

Anseli  99  4 0 0 

Bywater 997  0 0 

Hobson  96i  0 0 

Clemenoe 943  0 0 

Marsland  (accepted)  915  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  St.  Aloysios'  Sohools, 
Hornsey-lane,  Highgate-hill.  Mr.  A.  Vicars,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Hook  A Oldrey £4,156  0 0 

Langmead  A Way 3,998  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  3,998  0 0 

Staines  A Son  3.941  0 0 

Heath  3,860  0 0 

For  rostoring  and  reseating  the  parish  church  of 
Broughton  Astley,  Leicestershire.  Mr.  William  Bassett 
Smith,  architect 

4.  A W.  Harrold; £2,103  13  10 

F'fber 1,792  14  6 

Alien  1,673  0 0 

Bromwich  1,695  0 0 

Lovoday  1,529  0 0 

Edey  A Wade  1,616  8 0 

Young 1,475  0 0 

Bland  A Sons  (accepted)  1,451  0 0 

For  allocations  to  the  Angell-towa  Institution,  Brixton, 
for  Mr.  W.  Lomare.  Mr.  J.  W.  8teven?,  architect  : — 

J.  O.  Richardson,  acoepted. 

Army  and  Navy  Hotel.— Mr.  Pilkingtou  says  that  Mr. 
Earle  was  not  the  surveyor  for  the  work,  although  em- 
ployed by  the  Messrs.  McGregor  to  a certain  extent. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


H.  a 8.  (please  send  particulars  toaccompmy  vi  iw). — W 8 — J D 
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A Year's  Progress  at  the  British  Museum. 


H E Parliamentary 
return  of  the  account 
of  the  income  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  spe- 
cial Trust  Funds  of 
the  British  Museum, 
to  which  are  added  a 
statement  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  ar- 
rangement and  de- 
scription of  the  collec- 
tions, and  an  acoonnt 
of  the  objects  added 
to  them  in  the  year  1880,  has  just  been  issued, 
and  a very  hasty  glance  at  the  contents  of  this 
instructive  document  will  oonvince  the  reader 
of  the  great  and  general  progress  that  has  been 
made.  The  most  important  item  in  the  accounts 
is  the  new  one  of  the  bequest  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  White,  amounting  to  nearly 
62,0002;.  inclusive  of  interests,  out  of  which 
200J.  have  been  devoted  to  the  erection  of  sheds 
in  the  inner  quadrangle  of  the  Museum  for  the 
reception  of  sculptures  recently  housed  under 
the  Museum  portico,  where  the  former  Bheds 
considerably  marred  the  general  coup  d’ceil  of 
the  southern  front ; and  between  3,000Z.  and 
4,000Z.  in  connexion  with  neiv  boiler,  boiler- 
house,  and  improved  warming  apparatus,  the 
comfort  of  which  is  greatly  felt  in  the  wintry 
months.  The  return  of  the  number  of  persons 
admitted  gives  a total  of  839,374  for  1880,  as 
against  782,823  in  1879,  and  611,612  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  departments 
of  Maps,  Manuscripts,  and  Natural  History, 
and  the  galleries  of  sculpture,  show  a falling  off 
in  the  numbers  of  those  admitted  for  special 
purposes  of  study  or  research.  The  first  step 
in  the  removal  of  the  natural  history  portion  of 
the  Museum  collections  was  taken  at  the  end  1 
of  July  last  by  the  transport  of  the  contents  j 


of  the  Mineralogical  Department  to  the  new  | 
building  in  Cromwell-road,  South  Kenaiug-  j 
ton,  and  by  the  end  of  September  the  three 
departments  of  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Botany 
were  safely  placed  in  their  new  repository, 
designated  the  “ British  Museum  (Natural 
History).”  The  minerals  not  having  been  dis- 
placed from  their  cases  were  rapidly  made 
ready  for  exhibition,  but  it  was  otherwise  with 
the  fossils  and  the  botanical  specimens.  In  the 
old  buildiDg  the  fossils  had  been  provided  with 
small  exhibition  space,  and  a complete  set  of 
cases  had  to  be  supplied  to  them  in  the  new 
museum.  There  have  been  delays  in  furnishing 
these  with  internal  fittings,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  specimens  could  not  be  carried  out 
immediately.  But  every  effort  is]  now  being  1 


made  to  press  on  the  work  of  arrangement  iD 
all  the  galleries  oocupied  by  the  three  depart- 
ments ; and,  indeed,  the  collections  have  been 
from  an  early  period  accessible  to  students. 
The  buildiDg  itself  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public  on  the  9th  of  April.  This  removal 
denuded  a considerable  space  at  the  British 
Museum,  which  has  been  replenished  by  the 
extension  and  re -arrangement  of  the  anti- 
quities, and  by  the  temporary  displacement 
of  the  Zoological  Department.  The  sarcophagi, 
statuettes,  fiotilia,  and  other  objects  of  Etruscan 
antiquity,  hitherto  only  seen  at  a considerable 
disadvantage,  have  been  characteristically  dis- 
played in  the  Northern  Gallery,  whioh  also  in 
another  part  receives  the  whole  of  the  immense 
collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities, — the  mom- 
mies, coffin-cases,  and  funereal  paraphernalia 
being  arranged  in  one  room,  while  a second 
room  contains  the  objects  of  domestic  life,  and 
choice  examples  of  the  arts  and  manufactures 
which  once  flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
The  old  Egyptian  Rooms  have  been  delivered 
over  to  the  exhibition  of  fictile  vases  and  miscel- 
laneous Greek  and  Roman  antiquitiep,  and  the 
rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  Botanical 
Department  on  the  front  first  floor  at  the 
eastern  angle  of  the  Museum  have  been  assigned 
to  the  department  of  British  and  Mediceval 
Antiquities.  The  prints  and  drawings  have 
obtained  a welcome  Addition  to  the  limited 
space  hitherto  occupied  by  their  department,  by 
accession  to  the  room  previously  occupied  by 
the  Entomological  collections,  which,  together 
with  the  store  of  birds  and  other  smaller  speci- 
mens of  zoology,  have  gone  up  to  the  old  Mineral- 
ological  rooms,  pending  their  migration  to  the 
Cromwell-road  bnildiDg.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  unsightly  sheds  under  the  columns  of 
the  Great  Russell-street  frontage,  after  standing 
for  twenty-three  years,  has  been  removed  ; the 
sculptured  slabs  from  the  Amaravati  Tope,  and 
other  Indian  antiquities  for  the  Indian  Museum 
at  South  Kensington,  have  been  set  up  against 
the  walls  of  the  principal  staircase,  and  the  great 
collection  of  drawings  and  prints  illustrating 
London  topography  have  been  temporarily 
exhibited  in  the  King’s  Library. 

Mr.  Bond,  to  whose  energetic  superintendence 
the  alterations  which  we  have  pointed  out  are 
mainly  due,  reports  several  interesting  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  educational  aspect  of  the 
Museum  ; duplicate  specimens  from  the  zoolo- 
gical collections  have  been  set  apart  during  the 
process  of  arrangement,  and  presented  to  several 
local  museums.  In  this  way  the  Sheffield,  Maid- 
stone, Scarborough,  Dubin,  Calcutta,  and  South 
Kensington  Mnsenms,  and  the  Oxford  Institute 
have  been  enabled  to  enrich  their  collections 
with  nsefnl  objects.  Provision  also  has  been 
made,  we  are  informed,  in  the  estimates  for  the 
current  year,  for  supplying  a limited  number  of 
publio  institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom  with 
electrotype  copies  of  coins,  and  copies  of  draw- 
ings and  engravings  taken  by  a photographic 
printing  process ; the  objeot  here,  as  before, 


being  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  collec- 
tions of  such  works  in  the  principal  centres  of 
population  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  a means 
of  education.  The  printing  of  the  titles  of  all 
newly-acquired  books,  for  insertion  in  the  general 
catalogue,  has  been  carried  out  during  the  year 
on  the  plan  originally  devised  ; and  the  scheme 
of  printing,  in  respect  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
library,  has  been  further  extended  to  include 
volumes  of  that  catalogue  which  have  become 
so  filled  with  entries  as  to  necessitate  their  being 
broken  up  and  the  slips  relaid.  The  contents  of 
such  volumes  will  henceforth  be  printed  in  a 
form  to  range  with  the  rest  of  the  catalogue, 
and  with  vacant  leaves  to  receive  additional 
titles  of  books  hereafter  acquired.  Headiugs  of 
special  interest,  whether  of  subjects  or  authors, 
suoh  as  Academiep,  Bible,  Liturgies,  Periodicals, 
Sbakspeare,  &c.,  will  be  printed  in  a separate 
way,  and  offered  for  general  purohase.  Another 
detail  of  general  administration  which  will  bear 
good  fruit  is  the  expediting  of  the  service  of 
books  to  and  from  the  reading-room,  hy  bringing 
in  close  connexion  to  it  books  frequently  required 
by  readers;  the  two  capacious  galleries  running 
round  the  room  itself  will  receive  anew  selection 
of  books,  to  consist  of  additional  works  of  refer- 
ence, and  generally  such  volumes  as  have  been 
found  to  be  most  often  asked  for  by  students. 
This  re-arrangement  has  been  already  com- 
menced. 

During  the  past  year  several  publications  have 
been  prepared  by  the  departments,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  Trustees. 
Among  them  we  may  mention  the  second  edition 
of  the  fac-simile  of  the  “ Codex  Alexandrines,” 
vol.  iv.,  containing  the  New  Testament  and 
Clementine  Epistlep,  edited  by  Mr.  E.  M. 
Thompson,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
Manuscripts.  This  work  issues  from  the  press 
opportunely  at  the  time  when  the  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Testament  has  drawn  attention  of  the 
public  at  large  to  the  critical  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  the  importance  of  the  ancient 
manuscripts  upon  which  that  study  is  based. 
The  Index  to  the  Catalogue  of  Additions  to  the 
Manuscripts  in  the  years  1854-1875  ; the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Persian  Manuscripts,  by  Dr.  Chas. 
Rien,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Manuscripts  ; a Selection  from  the  Miscellaneous 
Inscriptions  of  Assyria,  being  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions of  Western  Asia,  vol.  v.,  by  Major-General 
Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson  and  Theophilas  Pinches  ; 
the  Guide  to  the  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  in 
the  Department  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, and  the  Guide  to  the  Sculptures  in  the 
Elgin  Rooms,  both  by  Mr.  0.  T.  Newton  ; Cata- 
logue of  Birds,  vol.  v.,  Passeriformes,  by  Henry 
Seebohm,  with  coloured  plates;  two  volumes  of 
Typical  Specimens  of  Lepidoptera  Heterocera, 
by  Lord  Walsingham  and  A.  G.  Butler;  and 
several  Guides  to  the  Exhibition  Galleries  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington, 
have  also  appeared  during  the  year  under 
review. 

In  the  Department  of  Printed  Book?,  46,174 
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titles  have  been  printed  in  accordance  with'the 
adoption  of  that  system  of  reference  in  place  of 
transcription  or  hand-copying  previously  em- 
ployed. No  fewer  than  the  great  sum  total  of 
1,107,046  volumes  have  been  required  by 
133,842  readers,  which  gives  an  average  of  3,794 
books  and  458  readers  daily.  During  the  year 
76.774  books,  newspapers,  or  parts  of  volumes, 
have  been  acquired  either  by  purchase  or  pre- 
sentation. Among  these  may  be  noted  a con- 
siderable number  of  rare  Mexican  books,  bought 
at  the  sale  of  the  remarkable  collection  formed 
by  the  late  Don  Jose  Fernando  Ramirez,  presi- 
dent of  the  Emperor  Maximilian’s  first  Ministry. 
Amongst  them  are  a few  of  the  earliest  produc- 
tions of  the  Spanish- American  Press,  and  6ome 
very  rare  and  curious  works  in  the  various 
native  languages.  Perhaps  the  most  curious 
book  among  these  is  a volume  containing  two 
works  of  Alonzo  Gutierrez,  called  Yeraoruce,  a 
Spanish  missionary,  entitled  respectively  “ Re- 
cognita Summularum  ” and  “ Dialectica  Reso- 
lutio  cum  textu  Aristotelis”;  they  were  both 
printed  in  Mexico  by  Juan  de  PabloB  in  1584, 
and  are  both  of  excessive  rarity.  Bound  up 
with  them  are  two  leaves  of  the  Agave  paper, 
such  as  was  in  use  among  the  natives  of  the 
New  World  before  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Spaniards.  But  the  interest  to  the  Eng- 
lish student  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  title  of 
the  latter  of  these  two  works  is  enclosed  in  the 
identical  woodcut  border  used  by  the  English 
printer,  Edward  Whitchurch,  for  his  edition  of 
the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  in  1549, 
and  whioh  appears  to  have  been  exported  after- 
wards to  America.  It  bears  the  initials  of  that 
printer,  E.  W.,  but  the  Catholic  emblem  of  the 
bleeding  heart  has  been  substituted  for  the 
shield  of  arms  of  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  which 
previously  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  title.  The 
purchase  made  at  the  Ramirez  sale,  added  to 
the  collections  already  secured  from  the 
Andrade  and  Fischer  Libraries,  render  the 
Museum  extremely  rich  in  Spanish- American 
literature.  Many  rare  liturgical  books  have 
been  purchased,  principally  service-books  for 
various  local  uses  among  Continental  congrega- 
tions, printed  in  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth 
centuries.  The  earliest  of  these  are,  perhaps, 
the  Constance  Breviary,  1475;  the  Dominioan 
Missal,  printed  at  Naples  in  1483 ; the  Basle 
Breviary,  1488;  and  a Processionale  for  the 
Preaching  Friars  of  Seville,  1494.  These  con- 
stitute a very  valuable  addition  to  the  Museum 
collection  of  liturgies,  the  deficiencies  of  which 
are  being  gradually  filled  up  by  purchases  made 
from  year  to  year.  There  have  been  added  also 
a large  collection  of  German  works  and  broad- 
sides of  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ries. The  Music  Library  has  been  well  rein- 
forced, chiefly  from  the  well-known  library  of 
Dr.  F.  Gehring,  of  Vienna,  which  was  sold  at 
Vienna  last  winter,  whereat  the  Museum  secured 
above  300  works  in  every  branch  of  music,  most 
of  them  being  of  high  interest,  many  of  great 
rarity,  and  some  quite  unknown  to  the  biblio- 
graphers of  music.  The  Map  Department,  since 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Major,  F.S.A.,  has 
been  made  a sub-department  of  the  general 
library,  under  Mr.  R.  K.  Douglas,  the  professor 
of  Chinese.  There  is  little  of  general  interest 
in  the  report  of  this  department,  but  among  the 
acquisitions  of  the  year  are, — a large  engraved 
view  of  Seville,  by  Fred,  de  Wit,  of  Amsterdam, 
circa  1630;  another  of  Madrid  ; and  a series  of 
plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  British  earth- 
works and  stone  remains  surveyed  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie. 

The  Department  of  Manuscripts  reports  the 
addition  of  many  important  historical,  artistic, 
and  literary  relics.  The  principal  are, — an 
Evangeliary,  and  a Horologion,  or  daily  service- 
book,  in  Greek,  of  the  twelfth  century ; a 
series  of  charters,  of  early  date,  relating  to  the 
little-known  Cistercian  nunnery  of  Stixwould,  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  to  the  family  of  Ferrers,  Earls 
of  Derby,  with  fine  seals;  a roll  of  the  return 
made  to  the  Crown  of  all  lands,  rents,  &c., 
granted  or  bequeathed  in  mortmain  for  religious 
purposes  in  the  city  of  London,  from  7 Edw.  I. 
to  38  Edw.  III.,  A.D.  1278-1364;  a chronicle 
of  Mexican  history  to  A.D.  1576,  partly  in  the 
native  hieroglyphic  or  picture-writing ; the 
diary  of  Richard  Cock,  chief  of  the  English 
factory  in  Japan,  1615-22 ; papers  of  Richard 
Baxter,  the  Nonconformist,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, being  portions  of  his  memoirs  and 
fragments  of  theologioal  traots,  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  ; and  correspondence  of  members  of 
the  exiled  family  of  the  Stuarts  at  St.  Germains, 
and  its  ministers,  with  the  Cardinals  Caprera 


and  Gualterio,  among  which  will  be  found  letters 
of  Queen  Mary  of  Modena,  James  Francis,  the 
old  Pretender,  the  Duke  of  Perth,  the  Earl  of 
Middleton,  Lord  Caryll,  D.  Nairne,  the  Pre- 
tender’s secretary,  &c.,  1688-1727.  This  manu- 
script library  has  also  acquired  a series  of  the 
correspondence  and  papers  of  Simon  Fraser, 
Lord  Lovat,  relating  to  his  negotiations  with 
the  Jaoobite  and  French  Courts  for  the  invasion 
of  Scotland,  1702-4,  and  his  correspondence 
with  Cardinal  Gualterio  during  his  subsequent 
detention  in  France,  1704-6 ; the  correspon- 
dence and  register-books  of  Admiral  Sir  John 
Jervis,  afterwards  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  1757- 
1823;  the  correspondence  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Nioholas  VanBittart,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
from  1812  to  1823,  and  subsequently  Lord 
Bexley,  1796-1844  ; and  the  literary  collections  of 
the  late  Charles  Wycliffe  Goodwin,  chiefly  con- 
sisting of  philological  notes  and  dictionaries  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Coptic  languages,  of  which  he 
was  so  profound  a scholar.  A portion  of  the 
collection  of  manusoript  music  formed  by  Mr. 
Julian  Marshall  has  been  secured  for  this 
department,  embracing  nearly  three  hundred 
volumes  of  the  works  of  English  and  foreign 
composers  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
present  day.  Some  of  these  are  original  and 
holograph,  and  several  have  not  yet  beeu 
published.  Among  them  are  compositions  by 
Byrd,  Blow,  Lawes,  Jenkins,  Handel,  Bononoini, 
Jomelli,  Cimarosa,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and 
Mendelssohn. 

Dr.  Rieu,  the  Keeper  of  the  Oriental  Manu- 
scripts, has  acquired  for  the  Museum  a Pali  col- 
lection, formed  in  Ceylon  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Childers,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  MSS., 

, for  the  most  part  written  in  the  Cingalese  cha- 
racter, partly  on  palm-leaves  and  partly  on 
paper.  They  contain  several  books  of  the 
Buddhistic  canon  with  commentaries,  historical 
works,  and  grammatical  treatises.  The  same 
library  received  seven  Mongolian  MSS.  of  large 
size,  collected  in  Siberia,  from  1817  to  1841,  by 
the  Rev.  Edw.  Stallybrass.  They  include 
Buddhistic  works,  tales,  history,  legends,  and 
various  treatises.  To  this,  also,  was  presented 
by  Capt.  S.  B.  Miles,  Political  Agent  in  Muscat, 
a collection  of  Syriac,  Carshunic,  and  Arabic 
MSS.,  rich  in  the  literature  of  the  Nestorian 
Church,  with  portions  of  the  Syriac  Scriptures, 
service-books,  lives  of  saints,  records  of  councils, 
chronicles  of  the  Church,  and  theological  trea- 
tises. One  volume  of  portraits  of  eighty- six 
emperorsof  China,  and  another  of  Chinese  classes 
and  trade,  by  native  artists,  demand  attention 
for  the  careful  details  and  faithful  depiction  of 
the  minutiae  of  Chinese  life.  To  these  we  may 
add  a note  of  the  treatise  on  early  Chinese  cha- 
racters from  the  library  of  the  late  Consul 
Goodwin.  Armenian  literature,  circumscribed 
as  it  is,  contributes  a copy  of  the  four  Gospels, 
with  ornamental  initial  letters  of  the  date  744 
Armenian  era,  corresponding  with  our  A.D. 
1295. 

Passing  now  from  the  departments  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature  to  those  dedicated  to  the 
collection  of  Antiquities,  the  Oriental  series,  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  Birch,  the  Nestor  of  arche- 
ology, presents  many  new  features  of  progress 
during  the  past  year.  Progress  has  been  made 
with  the  lithographic  facsimile  of  an  early 
rectangular  wooden  sarcophagus,  the  text  of 
which  in  time,  no  doubt,  will  be  edited  by  the 
learned  keeper.  Bronze  figures  of  members  of 
the  Anthropomorphic  Zoocephalic  Pantheon  of 
Egyptian  Cultus,  silvern  figures  of  Nefertum, 
porcelain  figures  of  Thoueris  the  Hippopotamus  of 
the  Heavens,  wooden  coffins  gaudily  painted  with 
chapter  and  verse  of  the  funereal  ritual  or  service 
“ Book  of  the  Dead,”  toys  and  playthings,  vases, 
leaden  and  terra-cotta  ornaments,  and  domestic 
“fixings,”  have  not  failed  to  find  their  way,  by 
labyrinthine  paths  perhaps,  to  the  Egyptian 
collection  at  the  British  Museum.  As  to  Assy- 
rian and  Babylonian  relics,  the  labour  of  intelli- 
gent excavators,  the  private  enterprise  of  native 
dealers,  and  the  multifarious  circumstances 
which  always  produce  a marked  gravitation 
towards  an  attracting  foous  or  centre,  have 
combined  to  make  up  a goodly  total  of  objects 
acquired  by  the  Department  from  the  mounds 
and  waste  heaps  which  mark  the  sites  of  ruined 
cities,  the  homes  of  a teeming  and  intelligent 
population,  and  the  abiding-places  of  those 
who,  in  their  day,  swayed  the  rod  of  the 
empire  of  the  world,  until  it  fell  from 
their  grasp  in  obedience  to  divine  decrees. 
Where  we  now  pick  up  an  inscribed  tablet, 
or  the  glittering  fragment  of  a crystal  throne, 
a potsherd  with  a receipt  for  taxes  or  a curse 
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upon  a neighbour  written  on  it,  or  a bottle  of 
iridescent  glass,  there,  a few  thousand  years 
ago,  a few  backward  steps  of  time,  throbbed  the 
literary,  political,  domestic,  and  artistic  life  of  a 
mighty  nation,  little,  if  at  all,  less  civilised  than 
ourselves  to-day,  and  at  any  rate  actuated  by 
the  same  motives,  impelled  by  the  same  springs 
of  action,  and  controlled  by  the  same  human 
feelings  which  influence  the  whole  of  modern 
society  in  these  late  days, — a rhythmic  pulsation 
which,  while  it  was  in  full  action,  created  no 
astonishment  ameng  those  who  contributed  to 
maintain  it,  but  has  left  little  besides  the  shreds 
of  its  glory  to  be  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
succeeding  phases  of  mundane  intellect.  In  the 
Assyrian  division  the  whole  of  the  bronze  plates 
from  the  gates  of  Balawat  have  been  repaired  and 
mounted,  and  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology 
has  commenced  the  publication  of  photographs 
of  the  curious  and  remarkable  historical  scenes 
with  which  they  are  covered  in  rejpoussi  work. 
From  Kouyunjik,  the  site  of  Mr.,  now  Sir,  Henry 
Layard’s  famous  discoveries,  the  Museum  has 
obtained  parts  of  a small,  delicately- moulded 
man-headed  bull,  the  pedestal  finely  ornamented 
with  bas-reliefs,  taken  from  the  site  of  Senna- 
cherib’s palace ; terra-ootta  cylinders  containing 
the  annals  of  the  earlier  years  of  Sennacherib’s 
reign,  closing  with  the  expedition  of  that  monarch 
against  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  dated 
B.C.  700 ; a letter,  written  on  clay,  to  Assur- 
banipal  relating  to  a king  of  Elam  ; and  another 
to  the  same  from  his  brother  Samassnmaukin, 
king  of  Babylon.  Babylon  contributes  a very 
ancient  inscribed  cylinder  of  green  jasper,  of  a 
date  about  B.C.  2,000  ; a finely- sculptured  figure 
of  Assurbanipal,  king  of  Assyria,  in  high  relief, 
attired  in  regal  robes,  and  with  the  distinguishing 
head-dress,  bearing  on  his  head  a wicker-basket 
(the  back  and  sides  of  this  figure  are  inscribed)  ; 
a very  fine  bilingual  list  of  words  from  Birs- 
Nimroud,  and  several  other  important  syllabaries 
and  bilingual  texts  of  immense  value  towards 
deciphering  the  language  and  settling  the  philo- 
logy, which  is  still  uncertain  and  frequently  dis- 
puted. From  Van  come  an  interesting  bronze 
ornament,  perhaps  part  of  a throne,  decorated 
with  the  figure  of  a lion  couchant,  and  inlaid 
with  concentric  rings  of  composition,  alternately 
black  and  white,  with  traces  of  gold  overlaid  ; 
fragments  of  a leaden  object,  probably  used  for 
decorative  purposes,  inlaid  with  riogs  of  blue 
and  white  paste,  and  ornamented  with  blue 
glass  beads  ; and  a white  ivory  human  figure, 
winged  and  eagle  - headed,  resembling  the 
Assyrian  god,  Nisroch. 

Tne  acquisitions  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anti- 
quities by  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton  comprise  addi- 
tional fragments  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  ; 
a sepulchral  relief  in  marble,  representing  a 
banquet- Beene,  in  which  a male  figure  reclines  on 
a couch,  and  a female  is  sitting  feeding  a snake 
coiled  round  a tree ; and  a marble  statue  of  a 
boy  extracting  a thorn  from  his  foot, — a most 
rare  and  interesting  work  of  the  realistio  school 
of  Greek  sculpture  which  flourished  about 
B.C.  200.  This  statue  was  found  on  the  Esquiline 
Hill  at  Rome,  and  formerly  belonged  to  Monsignor 
Merode,  from  whom  it  passed  to  M.  Alessandro 
Castellani,  through  whom  many  antiquities  have 
been  obtained  for  the  Museum.  Excavations  in 
Cyprus,  made  famous  by  the  successful  diggings 
of  General  di  Cesnola  and  his  brother  Major  di 
Cesnola,  have  contributed  fictilia,  bronzes,  in- 
scriptions, statuettes,  beads,  mirrors,  and  mis- 
cellaneous implements  from  sites  at  Aradippo, 
Bamboula,  near  Larnaka,  Amathus,  and  Limasol. 

The  Department  of  British  and  Mediaeval 
Antiquities  and  Ethnography  has  witnessed  the 
introduction  of  the  larger  specimens  of  pre- 
historic antiquities  from  the  Christy  collection, 
and  considerable  rearrangements  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  areas  now  at  the  service  of  the 
department.  The  Rev.  W.  Greenwell,  whose 
gift  of  an  extensive,  indeed  unparalleled,  col- 
lection of  early  remains  excavated  by  him  in 
British  barrows  we  noticed  last  year,  has  pre- 
sented some  further  additions  recently  obtained 
by  him  from  barrows  near  Lambourne,  in  Berk- 
shire ; among  them  is  a remarkable  axe  of 
stag’s  horn,  and  a fine  pierced  axe  of  stone. 
Cinerary  urns  from  Dorsetshire,  Suffolk,  and 
Lanark;  a barrow  urn  from  West  Tanfield, 
Yorkshire ; and  a plain  urn  from  Toddington, 
Bedfordshire;  a hoard  of  bronze  implements 
found  in  the  parish  of  Meldretb,  county  Cam- 
bridge ; numerous  late  Celtic  antiquities ; mis- 
'■ellaneous  bronzes  from  foreign  countries  ; the 
centre  of  a Roman  mosaic  pavement,  found  in 
1803  in  Leadenhall-street,  near  the  old  East 
India  House,  representing  Bacchus  riding  on  a 
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panther ; portions  of  two  bronze  tablets  record- 
ing military  privileges  granted  to  soldiers  who 
had  served  in  Britain  under  Papirius, — a hitherto 
unrecorded  Prefect, — by  Antoninus  Pius  in  the 
year  146,  found  at  Cilurnum,  or  Chesters;  a 
collection  of  antiquities  found  at  Longbridgp, 
near  Warwick,  by  Mr.  J.  Staunton ; a remark- 
able hoard  of  Bilver  objects,  found  in  1774,  at 
Trewhiddle,  near  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  with 
numerous  coins,  oonsietiog  of  a cup  or  chalice, 
a chain  with  koots  supposed  to  be  a penitentiary 
disciplinari um,  and  various  ornaments,  to  which 
a date  coeval  with  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
about  A.D.  878,  has  been  reasonably  assigned  ; 
and  a maible  bust  of  John  Churchill,  the  cele- 
brated Duke  of  Marlborough,  by  M.  Rysbraok, 
make  up  the  most  important  additions  to  the 
ever-increasing  treasures  of  this  attractive  sec- 
tion of  Museum  subjects. 

The  antiquities  transferred  from  the  India 
Museum  consist  of  (1)  sculptures  from  North 
Afghanistan,  exhibiting  a style  cf  art  strongly 
influenced  by  Classic  feeling,  and  derived  at 
some  unknown  period  in  all  probability  from 
Bactrian  schools  of  art;  (2)  sculptures  from 
the  great  Buddhistio  tope,  at  Amaravati,  in 
the  centre  of  India,  partially  excavated  by 
Colonel  C.  Mackenzie,  in  1816-7,  and  further 
exhumed  in  1845,  by  Sir  Walter  Elliot.  The 
material  of  which  they  are  composed  is  a kind 
of  limestone  or  marble,  very  liable  to  decay, 
and  the  sculptures  have  Buffered  much  under 
the  various  vicissitudes  to  whioh  they  have 
been  exposed.  Still  they  afford  a most  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  art  of  the  period  to  which 
they  belong,  and  form  a rich  treasury  of  Budd- 
histic iconography  ; and  the  wheel-shaped  bosses 
or  roundles  are  of  excessively  beautiful  design. 
Among  the  subjects  selected  by  the  sculptors 
are  numerous  representations  of  episodes  in  the 
life  of  Gautama  Bnddha,  as  well  as  of  his  pre- 
vious births;  (3)  a portion  of  Mr.  C.  Masson’s 
collection  of  steatite  relics  from  the  topes  of 
Afghanistan,  belonging  in  point  of  date  to  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era ; (4)  copies 
of  paintings  found  on  the  walls  of  the  celebrated 
Buddhist  caves  at  Ajanta,  situated  to  the  north- 
east of  Bombay. 

The  Christy  collection,  of  which  a further 
portion  has  been  removed  to  the  Museum,  has 
received  donations  of  prehistoric  antiquities 
from  Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Asia  Minor  ; collections  of  arms,  dresses, 
and  personal  ornaments  obtained  during  the 
Zulu  war  ; rare  clubs  from  the  Oceanian 
and  Australasian  islands  ; and  ethnographic 
specimens  from  America.  The  trustees  of  the 
Christy  collection  have  purchased  also,  from 
funds  at  their  disposal,  a valuable  series  of 
weapons,  dresses,  and  other  objects  used  by  the 
MalayB  and  Djaks,  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java, 
and  Celebes,  collected  in  those  regions  by  Mr. 
Carl  Bock  during  his  recent  travels  there. 

The  Coin  Department  announces  the  acquisition 
of  several  fine  Greek  types,  among  them  a 
remarkable  medal  struck  by  Agathocles,  king 
of  Bactria,  in  honour  and  memory  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  It  has  received  also  a series  of 
military  medals  issued  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  by  the  Indian  Government. 

The  Departments  of  Natural  History,  whose 
head  quarters  muBt  now  and  for  the  future  be 
sought  some  three  or  four  miles  further  to  the 
west  than  their  old  home  at  Bloomsbury, 
although  still  under  the  same  conditions  of 
management  and  superintendence,  have  been 
busy  at  work  in  facilitating  works  in  progress 
for  providing  additional  spaces  for  the  antiqui- 
ties, which  have  necessitated  the  removal  of 
books,  documents,  and  specimens  to  temporary 
positions  ; nevertheless,  opportunities  have  been 
taken  of  adding  new  and  interesting  specimens 
to  the  zoological  series  still  open  to  the  public 
at  the  British  Museum,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
stuffed  and  mounted  specimens  of  the  sea-lion, 
and  in  that  of  the  Californian  maned  wolf. 
The  exhibited  heads,  preserved  in  spirits,  of  the 
adult  male  and  female  of  the  Orang-Utan  of 
Borneo  afford,  Professor  Owen  tells  us,  striking 
exemplification  (imperfectly  given  in  dry  and 
stuffed  specimens),  of  the  strange  physiognomy 
and  strongly-marked  sexual  distinctions  of  that 
species  of  large  anthropoid  apes.  In  the 
Zoological  Department  complete  Btudy-sets  of 
the  collections  of  terrestrial  mammals,  birds, 
ostracoda,  corals,  &o.,  made  during  the  voyage 
of  H.M.S.  Challenger,  have  been  deposited,  in 
pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury.  A fine  collection  of 
marine  orustaceans,  including  a set  of  fish- 
parasites,  has  been  added.  Human  crania  of 


the  stone  age  ; rare  mammals  ; birds  from 
many  remote  lands,  collected  by  Dr.  Bradshaw 
in  the  Zambesi  country,  Mr.  Blanford  in  Sikhim, 
Mr.  Bourdillon  in  Travancore,  Dr.  Book  in 
Sumatra,  Mr.  Layard  in  New  Britain,  and  Lieut. 
Richards  in  the  Solomon  Islands ; reptiles  and 
amphibians  of  equal  rarity  and  equally  distant 
places  ; fish,  molluscs,  Crustacea,  and  arachnids, 
the  latter  including  a specimen  of  the  rare  and 
interesting  hunting-spider  from  Afghanistan, 
and  a new  genus  of  the  humped  spider  from 
Madagascar,  have  also  been  received  into  the 
cabinets.  Of  the  insects  alone  upwards  of 
fifteen  thousand  separate  specimens  have  been 
obtained  from  places  too  numerous  to  mention 
here,  by  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  scientific 
explorers  and  learned  travellers.  The  work 
carried  on  by  the  staff  of  the  Geological  Depart- 
ment has  been  of  an  exceptional  and  peculiarly 
arduous  nature  by  reason  of  the  removal  of 
which  we  have  already  taken  notice.  And  the 
task  of  re-arrangement  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
several  months,  in  active  progress,  most  of  the 
large  specimens  being  placed,  and  many  of  the 
new  galleries  temporarily  utilised  for  the  display 
of  fossils.  To  this  department  have  been  added 
many  remains  from  British  formations,  including 
part  of  a Plesiosaurus  from  the  Lower  Lias, 
Denton,  Lincolnshire,  and  of  the  Cheer opotamus 
Cuvieri  from  the  Lower  Eocene  formation  at 
Seafield,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ; while  excava- 
tions by  Major  Tovey,  R.E.,  at  Edmundsea,  near 
Waltham  Abbey,  have  brought  remains  of  Bos 
Longifrons,  and  of  the  horse,  pig,  goat,  and  dog 
species.  An  entire  skeleton  of  a new  and 
remarkably  small  Bpecies  of  Dinornis  from  New 
Zealand  in  a singularly  perfeot  state  of  preser- 
vation, is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  acquisition 
in  itB  own  proper  class.  The  London  clay  of 
Sheppey,  Whitly,  Hastings,  Dover,  and  many 
other  fertile  British  sites,  have  contributed  their 
share  of  wonders  of  the  antediluvian  ages  to  the 
shelves  of  the  new  building  at  South  Kensington. 

The  scientific  catalogue  of  the  Mineral  Depart- 
ment has  not,  we  are  informed,  progressed  with 
great  rapidity  during  the  past  year  ; ever  since 
this  important  task  was  begun,  the  dependence 
on  Bloomsbury  daylight  for  pnrposes  of  crystal 
measurement  has  been,  especially  during  the 
winter  months,  a serious  hindrance  to  the  satis- 
factory investigation  of  the  exact  forms  of  the 
crystals ; and  this  will  be  more  easily  under- 
stood when  we  remember  that  the  angles  of  a 
crystal, — and  hence  its  symmetry, — are  deter- 
mined by  help  of  the  reflections  of  a signal  from 
the  various  faces,  and  that  unless  the  signal  be 
very  bright  the  position  of  its  image  as  seen  in  a 
small  crystal-facet  is  not  susceptible  of  accurate 
observation.  Mr.  Fletcher  hopes,  however,  that 
the  daylight  of  Kensington,  and  the  artificial  light 
which  will  soon  be  available  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, will  conduce  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
advancement  of  this  portion  of  the  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  available  energy  of  the 
Department  has  been  concentrated  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  upon  the  removal  of  the 
contents  of  the  Old  Gallery  at  the  British 
Museum  to  the  New  Gallery  at  South  Keneing- 
ton.  This  transportation  has  been  effected 
almost  absolutely  without  damage  to  the  speci- 
mens, from  the  most  delicate  of  which  scarcely 
a crystal  has  been  disturbed  during  the  transit. 
As  arranged  in  the  old  gallery,  the  specimens 
illustrating  species  and  varieties  were  exposed 
to  visitors  in  the  tops  of  table  cases.  These 
have  been  left  behind,  while  the  pedestals  have 
been  transferred  and  built  up  into  larger  cases, 
for  whioh  new  tops  have  been  made,  and  in 
them  are  now  displayed  all  the  minerals 
formerly  exhibited,  supplemented  where  neces- 
sary by  specimens  from  the  drawers.  This  col- 
lection, probably  the  finest  in  the  world,  has 
been  for  the  last  two  months  available  for 
students,  every  specimen  being  accompanied  by 
a descriptive  label.  The  glazed  ends  of  the 
cases  are  gradually  being  provided  with  requisite 
fittings  to  accommodate  the  larger  crystals.  It 
is  expected  that  this  work  will  be  completed 
within  a few  weeks.  Among  the  acquisitions  in 
this  division  of  the  Museum  are  a large  group  of 
lenticular  crystals  of  selenite,  inclosing  sand, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  second  Pyramid 
of  Egypt,  which  has  been  presented  by  Professor 
Owen  ; a large  piece  of  the  meteorite  which  fell 
at  EBtherville,  in  Emmet  County,  Iowa,  U.S.A., 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1879,  weighing  258  lb.  ; 
and  a meteorite  stone,  weighing  3 oz.  8 gr.,  which 
fell  in  the  Bois  de  la  Fontaine,  near  Mung,  in 
Loiret,  in  1825. 

The  ordinary  work  of  the  Department  of  Botany 
was,  in  like  manner,  interrupted  by  preparations 


for,  and  commencement  of,  the  removal  of  the 
collections  to  the  New  Museum.  The  Herbarium, 
however,  was  accessible  to  students  through- 
out, with  the  exception  of  the  time  actually 
taken  up  in  the  passage  from  one  building  to  the 
other.  To  this  Herbarium  numerous  additions 
have  been  made  from  the  usual  sources,  to  which 
scientific  travellers  so  frequently  and  so  liberally 
contribu*e.  To  the  British  division  have  been 
added  a large  collection  of  the  plants  of  Oxford- 
shire, formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  French, 
and  consisting  of  2,482  specimens ; and  the 
important  set  of  Lichens,  formed  by  Mr.  W. 
Joshua,  containing  976  species  in  1,500  labelled 
specimens. 

The  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  ha3 
done  good  service  to  art  by  the  csmpletion  of 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  Satirical 
Prints,  containing  upwards  of  1,400  satires 
from  1761  to  1770.  A second  volume  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Early  German  and  Flemish  Prints 
is  in  hand.  Among  the  purchases  and  gifts  are 
many  rare  and  unique  examples  of  the  various 
modes  in  vogue  for  illustrations ; the  principal 
purchase  being  that  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  the  extensive  collection  of  maps,  plans, 
and  views  of  London,  formed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Frederick  Crace,  consisting  of  nearly  6,000 
prints  and  drawings,  two  volumes  of  maps,  and 
one  volume  of  Frost- Fairs  on  the  Thames.  The 
gradual  growth  of  the  City  is  thus  shown  in  a 
remarkably  perfect  manner  by  the  maps,  which 
commence  with  Yertue’s  copy  of  that  by  R. 
Aggas  id  1560,  and  continue  without  a break  to 
the  present  day.  Among  the  drawings  are  nume- 
rous examples  of  the  works  of  P.  & T.  Sandby, 
W.  Capon,  R.  B.  Schnebbelie,  Major  Yates, 
J.  Buckler,  and  J.  H.  Shepherd,  which  are  of 
great  artistic  merit.  The  last-named  draughts- 
man was  employed  by  Mr.  Crace  in  making 
water-colour  drawings  of  old  buildings  and 
streets  in  the  City  expressly  for  this  collection. 

The  past  year  has  been,  therefore,  as  we  see 
by  the  above  notice  of  a few  of  the  principal 
events,  ©ne  pre-eminently  of  advancement.  Not 
only  have  the  acquisitions  throughout  every  sec- 
tion been  of  a high  order  of  excellence  and 
exceedingly  numerous,  but  the  methods  of  dis- 
play, the  opportunity  of  re-arrangement,  and 
the  increased  facility  given  to  the  public  of  in- 
specting these  acquisitions  havo  all  operated 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  chief  aim  of  the 
present  administrator,  which  is,  undoubtedly,  to 
bring  before  the  visitor,  whether  highly  or 
moderately  interested  in  what  is  before  him, 
the  importance  of  the  British  Museum  collec- 
tions as  a means  of  education  and  mental 
advancement,  seoond  to  none  in  potentiality 
and  attractive  influence  over  the  aesthetic  feel- 
ings with  which  we  are  now  as  a nation 
becoming  imbued. 


CONFERENCES,  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 

We  have  often  remarked  that  our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel  are  exceedingly  deliberate  in 
the  publication  of  such  things  as  reports  of  the 
transactions  of  societies  of  any  kind.  They  do 
that  kind  of  thing  very  thoroughly,  when  it  is 
done,  but  they  certainly  take  time  about  it. 
Hence  it  occurs  that  the  full  authorised  report 
of  the  International  Conference  or  Congress  of 
Architects,  held  at  Paris  in  1878,  only  reached 
us  a few  weeks  ago,  not  until  after  we  have 
already  had  the  contemporary  journalistic 
reports  of  another  recent  congress  there  of 
similar  kind.  Nevertheless,  the  report  of  the 
“ Congrks  International  des  Arohitectes,”  of 
1878,  reaching  us  almost  at  the  time  when  our 
own  laBt  architectural  conference  was  being 
held  in  London,  need  not  be  regarded  entirely  as 
passi  in  its  interest.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
come  just  at  the  moment  when  it  seems 
naturally  to  suggest  some  little  comparison 
between  the  recent  conference  in  London  and 
the  way  they  manage  these  matters  in  France. 

The  French  have  always  been  characterised 
by  the  importance  they  have  attached  to  ideas 
and  ideals  as  the  basis  of  practical  work  in  all 
important  subjects,  from  politics  and  sociology 
downwards.  The  presence  of  this  element  of 
the  Idea  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
French  congress  is  what  especially  Btrikes  us  in 
comparing  these  proceedings  with  those,  not  to 
be  published  in  the  same  form,  of  the  recent 
conference  in  London.  Our  conference  plumed 
'itself  oa  being  eminently  a practical  one,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  been  so,  in  its  method  and 
ohoice  of  subjects.  But  it  was  certainly  some- 
what restricted  in  its  interests.  Details  of 
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professional  business  occupied  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  time  and  interest,  and  the  artistic 
elements  of  architecture,  and  the  wider  interests 
of  the  subject,  as  a whole,  were  not  touched 
upon  this  time  at  all.  The  artistic  element,  in 
fact,  was  only  represented  by  the  contribution 
of  papers  on  fresco-painting,  by  two  painters, 
and  these  cannot  strictly  be  regarded  as  archi- 
tectural subjects,  and  were  not  treated  by 
architects. 

The  French  oongresa  had  its  debate  on  pro- 
fessional business  also,  and  a tolerably  lively 
one,  as  the  detailed  report  now  shows  us,  the 
subject  having  been  the  consideration  of  a tariff 
of  charges.  One  or  two  points  in  this  discussion, 
now  for  the  first  time  given  us  in  full,  may  be 
worth  a note  before  we  quit  the  subject.  But 
the  business  part  of  architecture  did  not  occupy 
anything  like  so  large  a proportion  of  the  time 
of  the  meeting  as  at  our  recent  meeting.  And 
what  did  occupy  a considerable  part  of  the  time 
is  as  significant  as  what  did  not.  The  Frenoh 
architects  are  not  afraid  of  being  stigmatised  as 
unpractical  if  they  give  SQme  thought  and  con- 
sideration to  the  Bubject  in  its  widest  aspect. 
Accordingly,  we  find  one  of  the  first  papers  read 
was  one  by  M.  Achille  Hermant  on  “Esthetics 
brought  Home  to  EveryOne”  (“  L’Esthdtique 
mise  a la  Portee  de  tout  le  Monde”).  Another 
paper,  the  largest  and  most  important  that  was 
read,  was  on  the  general  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  an  architect’s  profession,  iss  position 
in  regard  to  engineering  and  to  contemporary 
professions  generally,  and  the  nature  of  the 
training  and  education  which  an  architect  Bhould 
go  through.  This  paper  amounts,  indeed,  to 
nothing  less  than  an  attempt  to  define  the  archi- 
tect and  his  work  on  a basis  of  first  principles. 
Akin  to  this  was  another  paper  especially  con- 
sidering “ architects  and  engineers,”  and  the 
distinct  character  of  their  labours  and  the  places 
they  take  in  the  economy  of  society.  Then  there 
are  two  papers  on  the  reorganisation  of  the 
“personnel  du  batiment,” — one  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  artisanB  for  their  craft,  and  the 
other  a report  in  regard  to  the  organisation  of 
building  artisans  “au  point  de  vue  moral  et 
materiel.”  These  are,  in  some  measure,  “ prac- 
tical” subjects  only,  but  practical  subjects  of 
very  wide  interest  indeed.  Then  we  have  a 
critical  paper  on  the  architectural  designs  in  the 
Salon  of  the  year,  and  we  come  on  a discussion 
elsewhere  as  to  the  principles  on  which  archi- 
tectural societies  Bhould  be  framed  and  should 
guide  their  action. 

Now,  if  we  compare  all  this  with  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  recent  Conference  in  London,  we 
certainly  must  admit  that  there  is  a very  great 
contrast  in  regard  to  the  breadth  of  view  of  the 
two  meetings,  and  that  there  is  something  more 
important,  more  dignified,  and  whioh  impresses 
one  as  more  worth  discussion,  in  this  list  of  sub- 
jects, abstract  and  ideal  as  some  of  them  are, 
than  in  the  endless  hair-splitting  about  quan- 
tities and  quantity-surveyors  which  filled  such 
pages  of  the  journalistic  reports  of  the  London 
Conference,  and  in  which  so  much  time  and  so 
many  words  were  expended  over  a mere  busi- 
ness detail,  the  real  point  of  whioh  most  of  the 
discussionists  failed  to  grasp  after  all,  and  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  archi- 
tecture proper.  Having  pointed  out  thie  con- 
trast and  drawn  the  moral  from  it,  we  do  not 
propose  to  say  anything  more  on  the  well-worn 
subject  of  the  recent  Conference  and  its  dis- 
cussions. But  as  the  roport  of  the  French 
Congress,  though  so  far  behind  time  (and  it  is 
really  a pity  our  neighbours  cannot  remedy  this 
dilatory  habic  of  publication),  comes  to  us  in 
some  degree  as  a new  publication  in  relation  to 
architecture,  we  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
treat  it  accordingly  and  say  a word  as  to  one  or 
two  of  the  views  advanced  in  it. 

The  point  of  the  essay  before  referred  to,  on 
“ aesthetics  brought  home  to  every  one,”  is  in 
the  endeavour  of  the  author  to  remove  from  the 
class  of  considerations  usually  defined  as 
“ aesthetic  ” the  idea  that  they  involve  a kind 
of  “ mystery  ” only  to  be  comprehended  by  an 
initiated  few : to  represent  the  idea  of 
aesthetic  studies  as  simply  the  study  of  the 
meaning  and  conditions  of  artistic  works,  in 
order  to  acquire  the  power  of  correctly  judging 
of  and  understanding  such  works.  It  is  repre- 
sented that  people  are  repelled  from  the 
Btudy  of  art  (ae  distinct  from  the  practice  of  it) 
by  a mere  word  which  has  come  into  use  in 
modern  times  for  convenience’  sake,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  quite  simple  and  straightforward, 
althongh  it  has  got  to  be  regarded  with  a kind 
of  superstitious  awe.  So  far  from  aasthetics 


being  essentially  a study  for  an  exotic  circle, 
M.  Hermant  urges  that  it  is  precisely  artists 
who  do  not  require  to  study  msthetics  (we  are 
not  quite  prepared  to  agree  with  this),  since 
they  are  occupied  not  in  forming  judgments  on 
art,  but  in  producing  art.  It  is  the  mass  of 
people  who  are  not  artists  who3e  office  it  is  to 
judge  of  and  to  enjoy  art.  But  they,  as  a rule,  get 
no  training  to  enable  them  to  do  this  ; the  work- 
ing-classes especially  are  left  to  find  out  any 
how,  if  they  try  to  find  out  at  all,  what  is  tb.- 
meaning  of  art.  M.  Hermant  thinks  not  only 
that  aesthetics,  in  the  sense  which  signifies 
the  power  of  judging  of  art,  is  a study  which 
may  be  made  practical,  but  that  it  may  be 
made  a practical  one  for  all  classes,  in  ele- 
mentary as  well  as  in  higher  education,  as  far  as 
elementary  education  goes.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  author  of  the  essay  in  question  made  the 
complaint  in  print,  that,  “ in  relation  to  art, 
public  instruction  is  entirely  dumb,  so  muoh 
so  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  one 
anywhere  capable  of  understanding  art,  appre- 
ciating it,  or  speaking  of  it  with  intelligence, 
if  a desire  to  know  its  beauties,  a certain  in- 
ward tendency  towards  works  of  imagination, 
an  instinotive  feeling  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
creations  of  genius,  did  not  lead  people  who 
are  endowed  with  these  feelings  to  search  out 
for  themselves  that  which  no  one  has 
endeavoured  to  teach  them.”  In  our  own 
country  this  was  universally  so  until  a very 
recent  period,  and  it  was  a complaint  some- 
times that  a man  at  our  universities  might  learn 
very  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  style  and  the 
beauties  of  authors  of  ancient  times,  but  that  he 
might  go  through  his  university  career,  and  go 
through  it  with  honour,  without  knowing  a single 
fact  about  the  great  arts  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting,  or  gaining  the  slightest  power 
of  forming  a judgment  of  the  merits  or  interest 
of  such  works.  The  foundation  of  art  professor- 
ships at  the  universities  has  brought  the  possi- 
bility at  least  of  artistic  teaching  there,  though 
we  believe  it  is  still  no  necessary  part  of  the 
curriculum  ; but  in  our  schools  we  believe  any. 
thing  like  instruction  about  art,  beyond  lessons 
in  drawing  (generally  very  meagre),  is  almost 
entirely  absent.  Into  the  ideas  about  the  science 
of  esthetics  whioh  are  promulgated  in  M. 
Hermant’s  essay  we  cannot  enter  now, — to 
consider  them  at  all  fully  would  occupy  too  much 
space ; but  the  main  idea  laid  down  in  the  essay, 
that  works  of  art  are  not  rightly  understood 
without  special  mental  training,  that  such  training 
might  and  should  be  a part  of  general  education 
and  is  notably  absent  from  it,  is  as  true  unfor- 
tunately for  our  country  as  for  France.  In  both 
countries,  in  ours  especially,  such  training  would 
probably  be  regarded  by  “ practical  ” mes  as 
unpractical,  and  as  a kind  of  beating  the  air. 
We  have  to  get  rid  of  this  idea ; to  see  that  in- 
struction in  art  may  be  just  as  well  given  as  in- 
struction in  moral  philosophy,  and  that  the  one 
is  no  more  a mysterious  and  vague  study  than 
the  other,  perhaps  rather  less  so ; and  that 
conviotion  may  possibly  pave  the  way  to  make 
“ aasthetics,”  which  is  simply  the  power  of  under- 
standing and  perceiving  aright  about  art,  a part 
of  general  education.  If  that  is  ever  brought 
about,  then,  and  not  till  then,  we  may  see  crowds 
going  about  in  exhibitions  and  looking  at  works 
of  art  with  the  understanding  as  well  as  with  the 
eyes,  instead  of  hearing,  as  we  now  do  at  every 
turn  in  the  annual  Academy  exhibitions,  re- 
marks which  argue  an  utter  want  of  power  to 
understand  the  merits  of  a picture,  or  even  of 
any  perception  as  to  what  piotures  are  painted 
for. 

The  paper  by  M.  Davioud  on  architects  and 
engineers  touches  on  a subject  to  which  we  have 
several  times  given  some  special  consideration. 
Some  of  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  profession  in  France  are  more  similar  to 
those  which  have  sometimes  been  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  English  architecture 
than  would  have  been  expected.  M.  Davioud 
divides  the  architects  of  Franoe  into  three  classes: 

(1)  those  who  are  true  artists  and  of  unques- 
tioned talent,  and  an  honour  to  the  profession ; 

(2)  those  who,  with  a very  good  will  to  attain 
the  front  rank,  are  deficient  in  special  aptitude, 
but  who  become,  nevertheless,  useful  and  en- 
lightened in  regard  to  practical  domestic  archi- 
tecture ; (3)  those  who  may  be  called  “ usurpa- 
teurs,”  who  have  never  made  any  serious  study 
of  architecture,  but  who  have  been  sufficiently 
familiarised  with  building  operations  to  keep  up 
appearances  and  to  claim  5 per  cent,  for  what 
they  carry  out,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  more 
able  architects.  On  this  point  of  the  5 per  cent. 


it  seems  from  other  pages  of  the  report  that 
M.  Davioud  entertains  very  strong  opinions,  con- 
sidering that  the  existence  of  this  tariff,  and  the 
system  on  which  it  is  calculated,  are  most  in- 
jurious to  the  status  of  the  profession,  and  that 
it  should  be  free  to  every  architect  to  name  his 
own  price  for  what  he  undertakes,  just  as  a 
painter  does  with  a picture.  If  architecture  is 
regarded  as  an  art,  and  M.  Davioud  stroDgly 
emphasises  the  artistic  side  of  it,  this  conclu- 
sion seems  inevitable.  In  many  practices  it  is 
so  much  mingled  with  what  is  purely  business, 
that  the  argument  can  hardly  apply.  In  regard 
to  the  relation  between  architects  and  engineers, 
M.  Davioud  seems  to  have  thought  that  thein- 
creased  employment  of  iron  in  building  of  all 
kinds  will  tend  to  assimilate  the  professions 
more  ; but  he  does  not  prophesy  much  good  to  the 
architects  from  closer  contact  with  the  engineers. 
Of  the  ability  and  learning  of  French  engineers 
he  speaks,  as  every  one  must,  with  the  highest 
respect,  but  their  critic  in  this  case  affirms  that 
they  work  under  conditions  utterly  inimical  to 
anything  like  artistic  feeling.  Being  so  largely 
occupied  under  Government,  and  under  the  rule 
of  a central  official  engineering  head,  they  form 
a kind  of  embrigadement,  who  carry  out  work  on 
a fixed  type,  to  the  especial  glory  of  the  depart- 
ment “ des  Ponts  et  Chaussees” ; or,  as  we  might 
say,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
The  influence  of  such  formulated  officialism  is 
always  fatal  to  the  individual  freedom  which  is 
a necessary  condition  for  producing  anything 
worth  calling  art.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Davioud 
has  placed  on  record  his  opinion  that  the  archi- 
tect of  the  present  day  has  much  to  contend 
against  in  consequence  of  superficial  instruction 
in  regard  to  the  scientific  and  administrative 
Bides  of  his  profession,  and  furthermore  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  cohesion  among  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  themselves.  This  latter 
failing  appears,  then,  to  be  one  characteristic  of 
the  profession  in  other  countries  besides  England. 
The  engineers  have  always  shown  a strong  esprit 
de  corps  ; the  architects  always  seem  to  want 
that.  We  had  been  rather  under  the  impression 
that  this  was  a peculiarly-marked  characteristic 
of  the  profession  in  England.  It  seems  to  be 
otherwise.  It  may  not  be  a very  philosophical 
source  of  consolation  to  find  that  others  are  as 
bad  as  ourselves,  but  it  is  a sort  of  consolation 
for  all  that. 

The  very  important  and  seriously-reasoned 
paper  on  the  professional  education  of  an  archi- 
tect, by  M.  Trelat,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
subject,  and,  in  fact,  touches  again  on  the  same 
question,  the  relation  between  the  architect  and 
that  “ persormage  recent,”  the  engineer.  The 
director  of  the  “Ecole  speciale  de  1’ Architec- 
ture ” distinguishes  very  precisely  between 
architect  and  engineer : he  sees  a strong  line  of 
demarcation  between  them.  The  engineer  has 
no  concern  with  form,  his  only  aim  is  to  secure 
the  maximum  of  stability  with  the  minimum  of 
material : “II  mesure  tout  ce  qu’on  demande,  et 
il  dessine  tout  ce  qu’il  a mesure.”  The  archi- 
tect is  concerned  to  give  to  such  structure  also 
unity  of  form  and  expression,  which  to  the 
engineer  are  nothing.  The  position  of  the  two 
professions  being  in  this  sense  so  opposed,  M. 
Trelat  urges  that  their  respective  fields  of  edu- 
cation and  of  practice  should  be  more  strictly 
defined  and  adhered  to.  The  engineer  requires 
a specially  technical  education,  with  the  archi- 
tect “ il  faut  d’abord  soigner  et  developper 
rartiste.”  The  architect  is  a constructor  cer- 
tainly, but  a constructor  “tout  il  fait  special.” 
When  he  constructs  it  is  not  permitted  to  him 
to  be  exclusively  occupied  about  the  resistance, 
stability,  and  permanence  of  his  work.  More 
precious  considerations  turn  his  attention  im- 
periously towards  the  ultimate  form  of  his  work. 
But  the  realisation  of  that  form  demands  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a much  larger  quantity  of 
materials  than  mere  stability  and  permanence 
call  for.  He  is  thus  not  tied  down  rigidly  to  the 
conditions  of  merely  practical  requirements. 
The  way  in  which  M.  Trelat  Bums  up  this  is  so 
very  bold  and  so  very  candid,  that  we  will 
translate  his  succeeding  paragraph  as  it 
stands  : — 

“ From  the  day  when  you  make  of  the  archi- 
tect a man  who  will  work  out  equations  of 
stability  and  of  resistance  for  every  element  of 
his  building,  from  that  day  you  will  have  no 
longer  an  architect  ; the  artist  will  be  dead,  the 
engineer  alone  will  remain.  But  the  method  of 
construction  of  the  architect  is  a very  well- 
known  and  very  ancient  one.  It  is  the  empirical 
method.  You  know  what  empiricism  is.  Ex- 
perience, without  theory.  As  long  as  the  field 
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for  the  application  of  this  method  is  not  con- 
tinually assuming  new  aspects,  as  long  as  experi- 
ences are  ample,  empiricism  is  sufficient.  Observe, 
that  these  are  the  general  conditions”  (con- 
structionally) “ of  architectural  work ; and  that 
explains  the  love  and  fidelity  of  the  architect 
towards  empirical  methods.  The  man  who  has 
a high  feeling  for  Form,  who  knows  well  that 
this  is  always  the  last  word  he  should  write,  the 
last  supreme  impression  which  should  be  given 
by  his  work,  finds  in  the  very  simplicity  of 
empirical  conditions  the  liberty  to  fulfil  without 
distractions  his  rdle  of  artist  and  to  carry  out 
construction  under  normal  conditions.  I do  not 
deny  that  the  architect  will  encounter  some- 
times exceptional  circumstances,  unexpected 
problems  and  conditions ; for  everything  is 
renewing  itself  under  our  eyes,  society  is 
making  fresh  evolutions  unceasingly.  The 
buildings  necessary  yesterday  are  not  those 
necessary  to-day.  We  see  now  buildings  whioh, 
instead  of  consisting  of  masses  of  piers,  seem 
rather  to  consist  of  openings.  I know  well  that 
one  must,  under  such  conditions,  appropriate  the 
materials  to  new  problems,  and  that  the  con- 
struction must  lose  its  simplicity.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  these  particular  cases,  the  science 
of  the  engineer  is  a necessity.  But  it  is  pre- 
cisely at  this  point  that  the  engineer  intervenes. 
The  engineer  is  the  man  of  new  edifices,  the 
man  of  constructions  unknown  yesterday,  the 
man  of  bold  and  conclusive  experiences.  It  is 
when  he  has  given  his  sanction  to  the  methods 
imposed  by  the  necessities  of  the  time,  when 
they  are  reduced  to  empiricism,  that  the  archi- 
tect adopts  them.” 

This  is  a remarkably  bold  and  candid  way  of 
putting  the  matter,  and  is  not  our  way;  yet 
there  is  some  truth  in  it,  and  it  tallies,  more- 
over, with  what  may  be  said  to  be  the  general 
relation  of  science  and  art  in  successive  develop- 
ment. 

There  is  much  more  in  the  volume  of  the 
Congrfes  International  of  1878  which  is  interest- 
ing and  worth  reading,  both  when  it  accords 
with  and  when  it  differB  from  current  opinion 
on  similar  professional  subjects  in  England. 


EXHIBITION  OF  SPANISH  AND  PORTU- 
GUESE ORNAMENTAL  ART  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

Some  will  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  in  selecting  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  their  first  endeavour  to  induce 
foreign  Governments  and  foreign  nations  to 
combine  with  them  and  get  up  an  exhibition  of 
some  one  national  art,  or  group  of  national  arts. 
It  is,  indeed,  a question  whether  Spain  or  Por- 
tugal had  at  any  period  of  their  history  any  art 
which  deserved  the  name  of  national.  Con- 
quered or  conquerors,  they  were  either  harried 
slaves  of  a dominant  alien  race,  or  the  proud 
rulers  of  peoples  who  hated  them.  Neither  of 
these  phases  of  national  life  is  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  which  have  always 
flourished  most  where  Freedom  has  made  her 
home,  and  she  has  hardly  ever  domiciled  herself 
in  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Spain  did  not  make 
her  art : she  stole  it  ready-made.  In  her  earlier 
history  that  she  had  she  obtained  from  the  Moors. 
In  her  later  sht  Glched  it  from  the  Flemings. 
The  art  of  Portugal  is  equally  alien,  and  derived 
from  that  furthest  lnd  Vasco  de  Gama  led  the 
way  to.  It  is  difficult,  then,  to  discover  a reason 
why  Spain  and  Portugal, — the  mere  camp- 
followers  of  the  arts, — should  be  thus  selected 
to  lead  the  van.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  the 
selection  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Museum  already  possesses  a very  large  collection 
of  so-called  Iberian  art,  and  the  indefatigable 
collector  of  the  greater  part  of  it  has  more  he 
desires  it  to  possess.  How  rich  the  Museum 
already  is  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  objects  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  the  somewhat 
more  than  1,500  entries  in  the  catalogue  of  this 
special  exhibition,  nearly  900  are  already  the 
property  of  the  nation.  The  conjoined  countries, 
indeed,  add  barely  250  to  the  tale  ; and  of 
the  remainder,  270  are  lent  by  English  col- 
lectors,— the  most  part  of  which  were  derived 
from  that  same  source  which  has  so  largely 
enriched  the  Museum  and  their  importer.  From 
the  French  collectors  and  dealers  come  nearly 
200  objects ; so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Governments  sought  to  be  interested  are  almost 
the  smallest  contributors  to  this  gathering. 

Still,  what  comes  to  us  from  foreign  sources 
and  from  the  private  stores  of  our  English 
amateurs  is  well  worth  noting.  To  note  those 


things  belonging  to  the  Museum  would  be  a work 
of  supererogation,  inasmuch  as  “the  I'r.  ar:- 
ment”  has  already  published  a hami-.-.ik  e 
catalogue,  and  a history  of  Spanish  art,  all 
having  special  reference  to  its  own  possessions. 
Our  notes  will  therefore  be,  for  the  most  part, 
confined  to  those  examples  which  are  here  on 
loan. 

The  first  impression  we  receive  on  entering 
the  gallery  is  that  Spain  and  Portugal  were 
pre-eminently  remarkable  for  their  works  in 
metal,  for  the  collection  is  large  and  important, 
both  in  works  in  precious  metals  and  in  iron. 
Indeed,  the  Moors,  who  created  the  metallic  arts 
in  Spain,  never  found  in  all  their  wandering 
such  fine  iron  as  that  country  produced  and  yet 
produces.  This  they  converted  into  the  purest 
steel,  and  tempered  to  the  hardest  and  yet  the 
most  elastic  pitch,  nntil  Toledo  blades  became 
a synonym  for  perfection.  They  obased  and 
inlaid  it  with  precious  metals,  impressing  the  art 
and  name  of  their  loved  Damascus  upon  it  until, 
wherever  it  may  be  done,  Damascening  yet 
recalls  that  Mauresque  process  they  carried  to 
such  perfection  in  Toledo,  where  the  art  yet 
lingers,  and  whence  comes  the  finest  workman- 
ship in  this  branch  of  art  the  world  now  pro- 
duces. All  this  founded  a good  school  of  black- 
smiths, and  in  the  South  of  Spain, — indeed, 
wherever  Moorish  influence  made  itself  felt, — 
the  ironworker’s  craft  to  this  day  predominates. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  hardlyanything  of  early 
character  in  ironwork  exhibited,  but  of  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  work  there  are  some 
notable  examples.  The  large  soreen  which  half 
spans  the  gallery,  and  which  came  from  Avila 
Cathedral,  is  an  admirable  bit  of  Renaissance 
design,  and  an  excellent  piece  of  repoussage. 
It  is  three  bays  in  length,  each  containing  seven 
long  circular  baluster-like  uprights,  which  are 
bounded  by  square  pilasters,  whose  faces  are 
covered  with  repoussd  plaques  of  exceedingly 
simple  but  very  effective  design.  But  though 
the  handicraft  of  this  is  Spanish,  the  design  is 
that  of  “ Joan  Frances  maestra  major  de  las 
obras  de  fierce,”  so  that  even  a foreigner  had  yet 
to  direct  them  in  their  metal  work.  Akin  to  this 
is  an  admirably -designed  processional  cross,  in 
repouss6  iron, — one  bearing  mortuary  emblems, 
and  used  in  funeral  processions,  and  which  now 
belongs  to  the  National  Archmological  Museum 
at  Madrid.  It  will  be  found  in  the  cases 
just  southward  of  the  screen.  It  is  num- 
bered 3 in  the  catalogue,  but  as  the  numbers 
crop  up  in  all  sorts  of  places,  or  are  at  present 
omitted  altogether,  excepting  in  those  works 
lent  by  the  Governments  of,  and  collectors  in, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  it  is  not  much  use  quoting 
the  numbers  without  indicating  where  they  may 
be  found.  But  it  is  worth  seeking  for  to  notice 
the  admirable  contour  of  the  knop  and  its  clever 
construction.  The  candelabra  which  stand  in 
close  contiguity  are  good  examples  of  simple 
beaten  work,  but  it  will  be  remarked  how  little 
part  pure  forging,  such  as  we  find  in  the  iron- 
work of  almost  every  other  country  of  Europe, 
plays  in  the  ironwork  of  Spain.  Iron  was  treated 
there  in  the  Bame  fashion  as  the  more  ductile 
metals,  such  as  copper,  and  the  first  instinct 
seems  to  have  been  to  hammer  it  into  a plate 
and  then  make  the  best  they  could  out  of  it. 

In  this  the  Eastern  sentiment  is  patent ; it  could 
all  be  done  with  light  and  little  tools,  and  chiefly 
wrought  in  its  cold  state.  When  we  examine 
the  works  in  steel  we  shall  find  the  same  indus- 
trial sentiment  predominating.  The  chisel  and  the 
file,  tools  used  on  the  cold  metal,  and  with  which 
the  workman  could  sit  whilst  using,  have  left 
their  trace  more  strongly  than  the  hammer;  and 
the  ethnology  of  the  art  of  Spain,  as  shown  in 
her  ironwork,  is  decidedly  Eastern.  The  highest 
triumph  of  the  work  in  base  metals  is,  however, 
seen  in  the  arms,  and  at  the  further  end  of  the 
court  will  be  found  three  suits  of  half-armour, 
made  for  Philip  III.,  who  drove  away  that 
artistic  race,  the  Moors,  whose  Bojourn  in  his 
kingdom  had  rendered  Buch  gorgeous  apparel 
possible  to  him.  Two  of  these  are  evidently 
the  work  of  the  same  craftsmen,  and  are 
beautifully  ornamented  with  heraldic  insignia, 
and  trophies  of  arms  enclosed  in  a lattice  work 
of  delicate  foliage,  and  are  as  fine  aB  anything 
wrought  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
and  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  which 
exists  in  any  country.  The  Royal  Armory  at 
Madrid  is  indeed  the  richest  storehouse  in 
Europe,  and  we  regret  we  have  so  little  from  it. 

At  Paris,  in  the  Retrospective  Museum,  formed 
at  the  Exhibition  of  1878,  it  was  lavish  of  its 
treasures  : so  we  had  hoped  that  we  should  have 
seen  more  of  them  in  London.  There  is  one  ■ 


case  of  five  locks  which  will  interest  our  readers 
the  architectural  front  of  one  of  them  being  of 
singular  purity  of  design  and  refinement  of  pro- 
portion. Unfortunately,  the  mechanical  con- 
struction is  not  visible,  but  it  is  doubtlessly  of 
wonderful  ingenuity,  for  even  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  wooden  locks  the  Eastern  races 
exhibit  a cunningness  which  would  put  to  shame 
the  ’cutest  American.  In  purely  chiselled  steel, 
the  steelyard  from  the  National  Archaeological 
Museum  at  Madrid,  the  work  of  Maestro  Salinas 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  a remark- 
able example  of  skill  and  design,  but  is  eclipsed 
by  a plaque  of  chiselled  work,  veritable  sculp- 
ture in  steel,  which  belongs  to  M.  Spitzer,  of 
Paris ; it  bears  the  arms  of  Charles  V.,  sur- 
mounted by  the  Imperial  crown,  and  is  cnt  from 
a solid  block  of  steel,  being  probably  the  piece 
de  maitrise  of  a Spanish  armourer  who  thus 
proved  himself  worthy  of  admission  to  the 
Guild  of  his  craft. 

Of  the  works  in  precious  metals,  the  most 
abundant, — indeed,  well-nigh  all, — are  ecclesi- 
astical, and  though  these  are  of  very  great 
technical  merit,  yet  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
ezcicsiastical  impresses  upon  them  a certain 
rigidity  of  design,  which  prevents  their  having 
any  national  characteristic.  Most  of  them  are 
exceedingly  German  in  their  type ; for,  of  course, 
the  Moorish  element  did  not  imprint  itself  very 
much  on  the  Church’s  work.  The  Portuguese 
chalices  are  interesting  as  retaining  the  early 
Byzantine  Bhape  of  the  hemispherical  bowl 
seated  directly  on  a globular  knop,  without  the 
intervention  of  an  upper  Btem,  down  to  a much 
later  period  than  any  other  European  Church ; 
but,  as  a rule,  the  Church  plate  does  not  present 
any  generic  difference  to  that  of  the  other  parts 
of  Europe.  Its  specific  variation  will  be  found 
admirably  descanted  on  in  the  Baron  Davillier’s 
excellent  ‘ RechercheB  sur  l’Orfbvrerie  en 
Espagne.”  The  Baron  is  a large  contributor, 
sending  some  fifty  examples  of  Spanish  art,  many 
of  which  were  collected  by  Fortuny,  the  regene- 
rator of  the  pictorial  art  of  his  country ; for  the 
Baron  Davillier  was  that  artist’s  exeontor  and 
biographer,  and  acquired  many  of  the  finest 
specimens  he  had  collected. 

Of  sculpture  we  have  but  little,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Alonzo  Cauo’s  celebrated  statuette 
of  St.  Francis  d’Assisi,  nothing  of  a very  high 
degree  of  merit.  This  statue  is,  however,  one  of 
wonderful  merit.  Fervent,  tender-hearted,  self- 
sacrificing,  poetical,  and  fall  of  holy  thoughts,  the 
oharacter  of  St.  Francis  has  always  presented  . 
to  the  religious  artist  a psychological  study  of 
the  greatest  interest,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one 
requiring  the  utmost  refinement  in  artistic 
treatment,  and  very  rarely  has  this  refinement 
been  reached.  Alonzo  Cano  did  reach  it,  and  in 
that  look  of  rapt  ecstasy  which  he  has  here 
implanted  in  the  face  of  the  saint  he  achieved 
the  highest  sculptural  power  of  expression.  It  is 
a strange  commentary  on  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  religious  feeling  of  Spain 
that  this  statuette,  which  was  once  jealously 
guarded  from  the  gaze  of  even  the  orthodox, 
should  now  be  exposed  to  public  view  in  heretic 
London,  and  that  instead  of  being  the  cherished 
prize  of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo, 
it  should  now  form  part  of  the  collection  of  a 
French  amateur,  M.  Charles  Stein,  of  Paris.  So 
rigidly,  indeed,  was  it  withheld  from  view,  that 
a few  years  ago  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  was 
unable  to  obtain  a sight  of  it  when  in  Spain, 
and  now  the  poorest  visitor  to  the  Museum  may 
enjoy  and  wonder  at  this  most  noble  work.  This 
calm  rigid  figure,  simply  vested  in  the  friar’s 
brown  frock,  which  hangs  with  the  meagrest 
folds  about  his  attenuated  form,  seeks  by  no 
trick  of  art  to  arrest  attention, — the  very  hands 
and  feet,  stigmata  pierced,  are  hidden.  No  grace 
of  pose  is  here,  nothing  to  appeal  to  our  senses ; 
only  our  souls  are  touched  by  that  upward  gaze 
of  the  servant  who,  like  his  Master,  was  a man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.  It  is  hard 
to  turn  away  from  that  extatio  face,  and  one 
finds  oneself  returning  to  it  again  and  again,  iD 
awe  and  wonder.  There  are  many  other  reli- 
gious figures  here,  and  it  is  an  illustration  of 
the  influence  of  this  one,  that  several  copies  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  this  small  collection ; but 
this  figure  of  Cano’s  soars  so  far  beyond  all 
others,  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  recognise 
the  good  they  do  possess.  All  the  wooden  ones 
for  church  purposes  are  painted  like  those 
Flemish  figures  from  which  they  were  borrowed ; 
but  the  Spaniards  painted  everything,  down 
to  terra-cotta;  nor  was  it  until  quite  late 
that  the  naked  wood  was  left,  and  sculp- 
ture, unaided  by  colour,  allowed  to  tell  its 
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own  story.  In  decorative  carving  of  this 
latter  class,  there  are  some  charming  examples 
in  drawer-fronts,  lent  by  M.  Paul  Recappe,  of 
Paris,  in  which,  on  the  restricted  space  thus 
presented,  there  is  arranged  a series  of  human 
figures,  which  almost  reach  grand  art,  and  which 
may  be  from  the  hand  of  Berruguete  himself. 
In  his  style  are  some  other  drawer-fronts, 
lent  by  M.  Cbarvet,  also  of  Paris.  These 
elaborately-carved  fronts  are  from  the  presses 
of  the  sacristies,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical 
vestments  were  kept.  Of  domestic  furniture 
we  have  very  little.  There  is  a fine  cabinet 
lent  by  Mr.  Odiot,  of  Paris,  in  which  the  sculp- 
ture is  decidedly  Flemish,  and  some  fair  examples 
of  the  Indo- Portuguese  style,  but  nothing  of  any 
exceeding  merit.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted 
because  in  our  Charles  II.’s  time  English  indus- 
trial  art  received  a great  impetus  from  the  in- 
troduction of  this  class  of  furniture  which 
accompanied  bis  wife,  Catherine  of  Braganza,  to 
this  country.  Of  the  old  Spanish  leather  we 
have  very  little,  and  Cordova,  which  gave  its 
name  to  our  “cordwainers,”  has  none  of  its 
glories  represented.  There  are  two  interesting 
Bhield-covers : the  one  of  purely  Arabic  charac- 
ter, and  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century  ; the 
other,  a century  later  and  of  Christian  bearing, 
but  showing  how  strongly  the  paynim  had  im- 
pressed his  art  even  on  the  shield  of  a prince  of 
the  true  Faith : and  in  a cabinet  from  Mr. 
Spitzer’s  collection  is  some  very  beautifully 
tooled  leather  in  the  panels ; the  ground  is  a deep 
smalt  blue,  and  the  figures  are  gilt,  the  lines 
being  engraved  or  impressed  by  a sharp  fine 
tool  like  a graver.  The  drawing  of  the  youth 
and  the  maiden,  who  Btand  gazing  at  each  other 
across  the  “fountain  of  love,”  is  a splendid  bit 
of  sixteenth-century  work, — a work  of  consum- 
mate art.  Of  embroidery  there  is  no  end, — 
admirable  work,  too,  much  of  it,  though  into  the 
intricacies  of  its  detail  we  cannot  now  enter  ; but 
there  is  throughout  the  whole  of  it  a sad  lack 
of  any  specially  artistic  quality  whereby  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  contemporary  needlework 
of  France  or  Flanders.  Some  little  tapestry, — 
itself  a Flemish  art, — and  some  imitative  pottery 
of  the  last  century,  from  Buen  Retire,  show 
how  Spain  paid  for  art,  but  created  it  not.  Of 
its  true  pottery,  the  Hispano-Moresco,  there  is  a 
goodly  Bbow,  but  not  so  fine  a one  as  has 
before  been  held  in  these  same  galleries,  and 
nothing  equalling  the  late  Mr.  Henderson’s  gift 
to  the  British  Museum.  The  arts  of  the  East 
and  of  the  West  met  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
but  the  hybrid  which  sprung  from  their  union 
was  Bterile.  If  the  true  progeny  of  these  two 
races  is  to  be  studied,  let  the  Department  turn 
its  attention  to  that  more  fruitful  land  which  is 
watered  by  the  Danube.  Therein  Hungary,  in 
Lower  Austria,  and  in  Eastern  Russia,  a com- 
mingling of  these  two  currents  will  be  found, 
whence  new  forms,  new  combinations,  and  new 
ideas  yet  may  spring. 


“ LE  SALON  A LONDRES.” 

This  is  rather  too  pretentious  a title  to  give 
to  the  collection  of  recent  French  paintings 
which  has  been  opened  in  the  Galleries  at  the 
Leicester-square  panorama,  but  the  exhibition 
really  contains  some  remarkable  works,  and 
some  which  are  peculiarly  interesting  as  illus- 
trating certain  tendencies  of  modern  French 
painting,  not  in  all  cases  good,  certainly. 
Among  the  works,  however,  which  it  is  an  un- 
alloyed pleasure  to  see,  are  the  three  or  four 
contributions  by  M.  Lefebvre,  who  has  the 
merit  (rather  too  distinctive  a merit  among 
contemporary  artists  of  his  country)  of  painting 
the  nude  figure  not  only  with  the  highest 
technical  finish,  but  without  a soupi;on  of  vul- 
garity, and  in  a spirit  that  renders  the  painting 
really  subservient  to  poetic  and  imaginative 
feeling.  In  this  respect  his  “ Pandora,”  a full- 
length  figure  about  half  life-siz9,  is  an  exquisitely 
refined  work,  not  perhaps  so  remarkable  for 
mere  physical  beauty  of  figure  as  some  which 
he  has  produced,  but  equal  to  any  in  refinement 
of  painting,  and  with  a lovely  and  expressive 
head  also.  His  little  work  in  the  upper  room, 
“ a bather,”  is  as  far  removed  from  the  common- 
place nudities  which  generally  meet  us  under 
that  title  as  anything  could  be.  Admirable 
also  are  his  two  other  works,  a portrait  of 
“ Paul  Lefebvre,”  a little  boy  with  a very 
piquant  face  and  costume,  and  “ A Cardinal  at 
Prayers”  in  St.  Peter's,  where  the  get  nine 
devotion  of  the  ecclesiastic  is  humorously  con- 
trasted with  the  perfunctory  piety  of  his 


attendants  and  with  the  Pagan  appearance  of 
the  marble  Cupid  and  his  wreathed  decorations 
on  the  pier  behind ; this  architectural  portion  is 
also  admirably  painted.  There  are  other  works 
which,  with  great  talent,  exhibit  but  too  im- 
pressively the  gross  realism  into  which  some 
of  the  ablest  of  French  painters  have  fallen. 
M.  Ger6me,  who  has  we  believe  taken  great 
personal  interest  in  the  exhibition,  sends  his 
“ St.  Jerome,”  which  is  really  a very  careful 
and  powerful  painting  of  a nearly  naked  old 
man,  with  all  the  decay  of  age  in  his  shrivelled 
body  pitilessly  delineated;  he  lies  on  his  back 
with  bis  head  pillowed  on  the  body  of  the  tra- 
ditional lion;  a halo  of  light  encircles  the  head. 
The  contrast  between  this  little  supernatural 
incident  of  the  picture  and  the  gross  naturalism 
of  the  rest  is  almost  comic  in  effect,  but  it  is  a 
painful  and  revolting  comedy.  The  same  feeling 
is  even  more  Etrongly  excited  by  M.  Bonnat’s 
“Job,”  in  which  we  have  the  grand  poetry  of 
the  history  of  Job  reduced  to  the  hardest  and 
almost  revolting  pros9.  It  is  a pity  to  see  Buch 
power  of  manipulation  expended  in  a direction 
so  opposed  to  the  highest  ends  of  painting,  which 
surely  should  be  to  exalt  and  quicken  our  imagi- 
nation of  an  ideal  and  tragic  story,  not  to  drag 
it  down  into  the  contemplation  of  the  more 
revolting  side  of  the  supposed  facts.  There 
are  other  works  which,  neither  so  remarkable 
in  execution  (in  some  cases)  nor  so  repellent  in 
conception,  are  well  worth  attention.  M.  Meis- 
sonier's  fine  portrait  of  M.  Dumas  may  be 
named  among  these, — a large  work  for  Meis- 
sonier,  a miniature  in  relation  to  the  ordi- 
nary scale  of  portraits  : needless  to  say  that 
it  is  finished  almost  to  perfection  in  every 
detail.  M.  Henner’s  portrait  of  “Madame  X.” 
and  head  of  “ A Sleeping  Girl”  on  the  same 
screen,  are  very  good,  and  so  is  M.  Robert 
Fleury’s  “ Une  Parisienne,”  a head  and  bust  of 
a young  lady  remarkable  for  the  beautifully 
soft  and  real  texture  of  the  flesh.  M.  Vollon’a 
painting  of  “ A Helmet  ” is  a splendid  piece  of 
still  life,  and  M.  Protais  has  a very  good  battle- 
piece  entitled  “ Waiting.”  The  pencil  drawings 
by  M.  Boulanger,  designs  for  figures  in  the 
decoration  of  the  Town-hall  of  the  XIII.  arron- 
dissement,  Paris,  are  admirable  in  their  way, 
and  show  very  fine  and  delicate  drawing.  We 
recommend  a vieit  to  the  collection. 


THE  “BLACK-AND-WHITE”  EXHIBITION. 

The  fourth  exhibition  of  works  in  Black  and 
White  at  the  Dudley  Gallery  is  a very  good  and 
interesting  one, — one  of  the  best  that  we  have 
seen  reoently.  Some  old  contributors  are  very 
well  represented,  and  some  names  of  more 
recent  repute  seem  to  be  steadily  rising.  M. 
Leon  Lhermitte  has  for  some  years  been  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  exhibition,  with  his  forcible 
studies  in  charcoal,  and  he  has  seldom  sent 
anything  better  than  his  interior  of  a car- 
penter’s shop,  “ Le  Menuisier  ” (61).  In  a 
medium  comparatively  rough,  and  in  some 
senses  intractable,  M.  Lhermitte  contrives  to 
produce  a great  deal  of  finish  in  detail  as  well 
as  broad  and  powerful  effect  of  light.  The 
expression  and  modelling  of  the  faces  of  the  two 
figures  in  this  work  are  remarkable  when  the 
exigencies  of  the  material  are  considered,  and 
the  manner  in  which  a multiplicity  of  details 
and  accessories  are  sufficiently  made  out,  and 
yet  kept  in  subordination  to  a broad  effect  of 
lighting,  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  same  artist  contributes  an 
interior  of  a similar  class,  “ L’Imprimeur  ” (99), 
not  quite  equal  to  the  former,  but  very  fine  in 
its  way  ; and  also  a remarkable  study  of  a crowd 
of  persons  attending  a lecture  (apparently)  in 
the  “ Cour  de  Philosophic  ala  Sorbonne”  (123), 
in  which  the  effective  and  individual  treatment 
of  a number  of  heads  all  directed  towards  a 
common  object  of  interest,  is  the  element  of 
interest  in  the  work. 

The  top  of  the  room  is  partly  occupied  by  a 
very  large  monochrome  study  in  oil  of  the 
“ Death  of  Jacob,”  by  Herr  Adolph  Pichler,  in 
which  the  attempt  is  made  to  individualise  the 
figures  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  (life-size)  as 
they  hear  the  last  words  of  Jacob,  quoted  in  full 
in  the  catalogue  from  the  49th  chapter  of 
Genesis.  This  is  a work  with  a good  deal  of  the 
merely  academic  excellence  of  German  “ high- 
art”  in  it, — good  work  in  its  way,  but  not  very 
interesting  or  striking, — and  we  rather  question 
the  advisability  of  admitting  such  very  large 
cartoons  into  a small  exhibition  like  this,  con- 
sisting of  works  the  interest  of  which  should  be 


mainly  in  the  idea  expressed  and  in  the  manner 
of  setting  it  forth.  Whatever  merits  there  are  in 
this  study  might  just  as  well  have  been  shown 
on  a much  smaller  Beale,  and  with  more  agree- 
able effect  when  oolour  cannot  be  employed. 
Beneath  this  work  the  end  wall  is  mostly  occu- 
pied with  specimens  of  book  and  periodical 
illustrations,  appropriately  grouped  together  as 
a class.  The  representation  of  the  progress  of 
this  application  of  art  is  no  doubt  a legitimate 
object  of  such  an  exhibition,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable interest  in  studying  a number  of  them 
collectively,  and  there  are  some  very  pretty,  and 
a few  striking,  designs  among  them.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  study  of  this  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  engagement 
to  furnish  illustrations  to  books  has  some  kind 
of  tendency  to  clip  the  wings  of  fanoy  and 
artistic  imagination.  Few  of  these  works  have 
the  artistic  interest  and  power  which  attach 
to  the  best  work  in  other  classes  of  the 
exhibits. 

Among  these  latter  it  is  always  a pleasure  to 
come  across  the  etohings  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Bradley, 
of  which  those  exhibited  here  are  chiefly  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Venice.  This  artist  thoroughly 
understands  what  etching  can  best  do,  and  what 
are  its  limitations  ; all  his  etohings  seem  com- 
plete as  far  as  the  real  powers  of  etching  (in 
landscape)  go,  and  there  is  never  a line  too  much 
in  them.  Among  the  best  in  this  style  are 
“St.  Niccolo  del  Lido”  (22)  and  “Burano  and 
S.  Francisco  del  deserto  ” (496)  ; in  which  latter, 
however,  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe  that  the 
distant  campanile  is  carelessly  drawn  and  out 
of  the  perpendicular,  and  that  it  might  just  as 
well  have  been  straight.  We  could  wish  that 
we  did  not  so  often  find  architecture  rather  care- 
lessly treated  in  works  of  this  class.  There  is  a 
little  view  of  Westminster  from  the  Surrey 'side 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  (473),  which  is  very  good 
in  effect,  but  the  Victoria  Tower  is  too  narrow 
in  proportion,  and  the  Clock  Tower  has  not  the 
correct  outline, — the  oversailing  of  the  clock 
stage  is  missed.  These  points  are  not  trifling, 
because  a good  deal  of  the  character  of  the  mass 
of  buildings  at  Westminster  depends  ©n  the  con- 
trast'of  outline  and  proportion  in  the  two  towers. 
There  are  some  good  works  in  which  architec- 
ture is  a predominant  element ; Mr.  Brewer  liaB 
a fine  picturesque  invention  under  the  title 
of  “The  Water-Gate, — a Composition”  (570), 
there  is  a carefully-drawn  view  of  .“  The 
Sohone  Brunnen,”  at  Nuremberg,  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Branling  (21),  and  an  admirable  interior  “ In 
the  Aisles  of  Chartres  ” (389)  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Haig. 

Among  landscapes  (in  which  term  we  in- 
clude sea-pieces)  is  a large  and  fine  study  in 
charcoal  of  “Wind-tossed  Waves,”  by  Mr.  F. 
Powell.  The  etchings  of  Mr.  Parrish,  who  is,  if 
we  mistake  not,  one  of  the  more  recent  con- 
tributors, are  all  good  examples  both  of  etch- 
ing and  of  landscape  composition ; they  are 
very  effectively  composed  without  appearing  as 
contrived  effects.  We  can  only  mention  briefly 
a few  more  which  struck  us.  Mr.  G.  F. Glennie’s 
sepia  sea-piece,  “Calm”  (142);  Mr.  John 
O'Connor’s  “Old  York-gate,  Adelphi ” (177),  a 
careful  architectural  study,  not  excluding  pic- 
turesque effect ; Mr.  Rixon’s  free  and  powerful 
sketch  in  lamp-black,  “ A Pool  on  the  Common  ” 
(351) ; M.  Courtry’s  brilliant  etching  after 
Munkacsy’s  equally  brilliant  picture,  “ Visite  a 
l’Accouchee”  (366)  ; Mr.  Fortescue’s  “ Woman 
Sewing,”  one  of  the  best  figure- ptudies  in  the 
room  (403);  M.  Riscbgitz’s  “Autumn  Evening, 
Valley  of  theTay”  (423),  where  the  landscape 
is  seen  through  a screen  of  the  twigs  and  sprays 
of  intervening  trees  ; Mr.  F.  W.  Lawson’s  “ Pea- 
shelling”  (442),  one  of  a series  of  drawings  of 
“ The  London  Poor,”  and  a very  good  one ; M. 
Gauthier’s  “ Le  petit  Bras  de  la  Seine  pendant 
la  Glaces  ” (495) ; Miss  Sarah  Wadham’s 
“Nellie,”  a very  sweet  female  head;  Mr.  Sibley’s 
moonlight  scene,  charcoal  (519) ; M.  Tissot’s 
“ First  Breeches”  (595),  an  amusing  dry-point 
drawing  of  a little  boy  just  indued  in  those 
propria  quee  maribus  garments;  and  the  Princess 
of  Wales’s  clever  sketch  of  “Sandringham, 
Winter”  (605).  There  are  many  other  pleasant 
bits  in  the  collections.  Attention  Bhould  be 
given  to  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  new  school 
of  American  wood  engraving,  familiar  to  many 
readers  through  the  illustrations  of  Scribner’s 
Magazine ; the  proof  from  an  engraving, 
“ Winnifred  Dyeart”  (65),  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Classon, 
of  Boston,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  what 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  softness  of  texture 
and  effect  in  this  too  often  carelessly-used  or 
misused  medium  of  illustration. 
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THE  STORING  OP  POWER:  THE  NEW 
BIRTHDAY  IN  SCIENCE. 

Wk  have  more  than  once  called  attention  to 
what  we  regard  as  the  most  important  problem 
with  respect  to  the  future  of  mechanical  motor 
power,  viz.,  the  transmissibility  of  what  we 
must  still,  for  want  of  a more  appropriate  name, 
call  the  eleotric  fluid.  Towards  the  solution  of 
this  great  problem  advance  is  doubtless  being 
made,  although  we  profess  inability  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  the  statements  which  we 
have  formerly  cited  as  made  by  Dr.  Siemens 
and  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  have  not  yet  received 
that  full  elucidation  which  their  primary  im- 
portance deminds.  But  concurrently  with 
efforts  to  determine  the  transmissibility  of 
electric  force,  experiments  have  been  for  some 
time  in  progress,  and  that  not  in  one  department 
of  philosophical  research  alone,  as  to  the  mearcs 
of  accumulating  electricity.  Very  recently 
there  has  appeared  in  the  papers  a detailed 
statement  of  a degree  of  success  obtaiued  in 
this  respect  as  to  which  we  have  hitherto  vainly 
waited  to  receive  either  verification  or  contra- 
diction. 

Great  names,  it  is  true,  were  cited  in  the 
account  in  question.  But  they  were  not  given 
in  the  only  manner  whioh  would  render  their 
weight  irresistible,  that  is  as  signatures  to  the 
statement.  That  electricity  can  be  accumulated 
is  a fact  as  long  known  rb  the  time  of  Frauklin. 
But  the  mode  in  which  the  accumulation  was 
described  as  having  been  effected  in  the  case 
in  question  did  not  commend  itself  to  our  ready 
acceptance.  A small  box  was  described  as  con- 
taining a sort  of  voltaic  pile,  composed  -of  lead, 
minium,  and  an  acidulated  tissue  or  membrane 
separating  the  two.  As  minium  is  red  lead,  and 
as  the  use  of  the  acidulated  diaphragm  has 
hitherto  been,  not  for  the  storing  up,  but  for 
the  excitement,  of  electricity,  we  have  doubted 
how  far  the  account  to  which  we  refer,  even 
if  anything  but  a hoax,  could  have  been 
quite  accurate.  At  last,  however,  and,  by  a 
remarkable  coincidence,  on  the  very  cen- 
tenary of  the  birthday  of  Stephenson,  Sir  W. 
Thomson  has  admitted  the  truth  of  the  main 
statement  as  to  the  transmission  to  Edinburgh 
from  Paris  of  a box  containing  four  Paure  bat- 
teries, composed  of  lead  and  peroxide  of  lead,  in 
which  electric  force  was  stored  to  the  amount  of 
a million  of  foot  pounds. 

Silk,  to  a slight  degree,  and  glass,  to  a very 
high  degree,  are  the  substances  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  as  containers,  or 
non-oonductors,  of  electricity.  In  the  Leyden 
jar,  the  inner  metallic  lining  of  the  jar  is  charged 
with  a certain  dose  of  electricity,  the  presence 
of  which,  by  induction,  is  thought  to  cause  the 
exercise  of  a corresponding  tension,  of  an  oppo- 
site nature,  in  the  external  coating.  A consider- 
able part  of  the  jar,  as  is  well  known,  is  not 
coated  at  all,  so  as  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
the  inner  and  outer  coats  within  a distauce  for 
whioh  the  electric  spark  might  be  able  to  leap, 
the  tension  being  determined.  It  seems  to  us 
extremely  probable  that  a series  of  concentric 
Leyden  jars  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  hold  a 
tremendous  charge  of  electricity,  which  might, 
no  doubt,  be  as  readily  produced  by  a dynamo- 
machine  as  by  a galvanic  battery.  An  accumu- 
lation of  this  nature,  composed,  not  of  jars,  but 
of  plates,  is  indeed  well  known  to  the  physicist. 
It  may  not  be  so  generally  known  that  it  has 
ocourred  that  the  oharge  has  made  its  way 
through  the  glass,  boring  or  fusing  a hole  in 
plate  after  plate,  and  thus  automatically  dis- 
charging a portion  of  the  battery,  and  weakening 
the  final  effect  of  the  remainder. 

Accumnlation  of  electrioity,  no  doubt,  takes 
place  in  the  masses  of  floating  vapour  visible  to 
us  as  clouds.  The  whole  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  thunder-storm,  which  are  by  no  means  abso- 
lutely or  even  generally  understood,  are  due  to  the 
aocumulatioa  of  meteorio  or  atmospheric  elec- 
trioity in  these  vapours.  But  in  this  case  there 
is  ample  space  for  repulsive  as  well  as  for  at- 
tractive action  ; and  even  if  we  could  produce, 
as  is  quite  conceivable,  clouds  of  steam,  and 
charge  them  with  dynamo-electricity,  space 
would  fail  ns  to  carry  out  any  useful  experi- 
ments. How  far  the  divieion  of  vapours,  in  turn 
positively  and  negatively  charged,  by  glass  dia- 
phragms, would  answer,  has  not,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  been  tried.  But,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  there  is  far  more  difficulty  in  what  we  may 
call  wire-drawing  the  electricity, — that  is  to  say, 
making  a suitable  use  of  a volume  of  electricity 
of  the  highest  tension, — than  there  is  in  either 
producing  or  storing  up  such  a volume. 


All  previous  speculations  on  this  great  physical  T 
problem  are,  however,  controlled  by  the  announce- 
ment now  made  by  Sir  W.  Thomson.  Of  course 
it  is  easy  to  over-state  what  has  been  actually 
done,  and  what  may  be  its  immediate  effects. 
Thus  when  a contemporary  which  is  nearly  alone 
among  the  morning  papers  in  the  fact  that  it 
speaks  of  scientific  subjects  with  somewhat  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  expert,  says,  “ All  the 
feverish  excitement  over  the  division  of  the 
electric  current  may  now  be  set  at  rest,”  it 
mixes  up  entirely  different  questions  and  so  far 
invalidates  its  own  claims  to  attention.  We  do 
not  think  that  the  transmission  of  electricity,  so 
to  speak,  by  parcels  delivery,  is  likely  to  be  the 
form  in  whioh  transmission  will  hereafter  most 
conveniently  and  most  economically  be  effeoted. 
It  is  rather  as  a proof  of  the  command  of  accumu- 
lative power,  than  as  the  inauguration  of  a new 
method,  that  we  ourselves  regard  the  successful 
experience  of  M.  Camille  Faure.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  cases  to  which  such  a moveable 
battery  could  be  applied  with  the  greatest 
advantage,  provided  it  can  be  safely  tapped,  so 
to  speak  ; as  to  which  we  have  as  yet  heard 
nothing.  The  inconvenience  of  the  Leyden 
battery  is  the  instantaneous  character  of  its 
discharge.  This,  we  conclude,  is  modified  in  the 
pile  secondaire  of  M.  Faure,  but  we  are  as  yet 
without  distinct  information  on  the  subject. 
For  a subaqueous  railway,  for  example,  such  a 
portable  boiler,  to  be  applied  to  the  locomotive, 
would  be  no  Bmall  boon. 

But  even  in  such  a case  as  this,  it  seems  that 
we  are  making  rapid  advances  towards  a more 
perfect  mode  of  transmission  through  metallic 
conduc'ors.  We  hear  by  telegraph  from  Berlin 
that  the  electric  railway  between  the  Lichterfeld 
Station  and  the  Central  Cadet  Institution  has 
proved  such  a success  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  extend  it,  first  to  Teltow,  and  then  to  Pots- 
dam. A practical  difficulty  has  arisen  as  to  this 
line,  which  is  not  insuperable,  but  which  was 
not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  anticipated.  Horses 
are  exposed  to  danger  if  they  cross  the  rail  that 
serves  as  electrode.  Their  iron  shoes,  no  doubt, 
place  them  in  the  greatest  peril.  A horse  fell 
the  other  day  in  Berlin  from  stepping  upon  the 
rail  while  the  current  was  ic  circulation,  and 
another  was  so  much  alarmed  by  the  shock  he 
received  as  to  run  away.  The  rails  will  have 
thu3  to  be  provided  with  wooden  or  other  guards, 
to  prevent  contact  except  in  the  mode  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  line. 

We  have  not  doubted,  and  we  do  hot  doubt, 
that  the  substitution  of  the  electric  motor  force 
for  that  of  steam  is  merely  a question  of  the 
accumulation  and  transmission  of  electricity. 
To  this  we  ought  to  add,  and  of  the  distribution, 
division,  or  wire-drawing  of  the  accumulated 
force.  It  seems  to  us  that  M.  Faure  has  placed 
the  first  of  these  problems  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt.  What  he  has  done  opens  up  a great 
future.  The  second  problem  is  now  in  course  of 
solution  at  Berlin;  and  the  third  has  recently 
received  much  illustration  by  what  is  called  the 
Maxim  system  of  electrio  lights.  The  three 
requisites  go  hand-in-hand.  So  far  from  advance 
in  one  of  them  rendering  that  in  another  un- 
necessary, it  heightens  its  value.  Thus,  sup- 
posing the  problems  of  accnmulation  and  distri- 
bution to  be  satisfactorily  solved,  the  minor 
powers  of  nature  may  be  pressed  into  the 
ready  service  of  man.  A tiny  streamlet,  the 
current  of  air  in  a lofty  chimney,  even  the  wind 
that  blows  over  the  roofs  of  our  houses,  may  be 
bidden  silently  and  unrestingly  to  work  tiny 
dynamic  machines,  storing  up  the  power  till  it  is 
required.  It  is  far  rather  thus,  than  by  transmis- 
sion in  a box,  that  we  think  M.  Faure' s accumulat- 
ing pile  is  likely  to  become  most  practically  useful. 

And  George  Stephenson  ! Is  his  massive  and 
national  memory  to  be  jostled  aside  by  the 
names  of  Faure,  of  Siemens,  of  Armstrong,  of 
Thomson  ? Most  assuredly  not.  No  more  than 
the  memory  of  William  the  Conqueror  has  been 
obliterated  by  that  of  the  long  line  of  his 
descendants  who  have  mounted  his  throne,  and 
kept  the  kingdom,  though  after  a time  they  lost 
his  dukedom. 

“ Thy  hair, 

Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first, 

A third  is  like  the  fourth 

A seventh  ? I’ll  see  no  more, 

And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a class 
Which  shows  me  many  more  ; and  some  I see 
That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry.” 

Of  this  long  and  noble  line,  that  of  the  kings  of 
science  and  of  industry,  George  Stephenson  is 
not  the  first.  But  he  comes  very  early  in  the 
series.  Immediately  preceded,  perhaps,  only  by 
James  Watt,  his  earlier  predecessors  were 


Pascal,  Galileo,  Archimedes,  the  engineer  of 
Lake  Mcoris,  the  first  builders  of  the  pyramids. 
How  far  the  goodly  line  is  to  stretch,  prediction 
fails  to  note.  That  for  the  rude  guiding  staff  of 
the  Northumbrian  peasant-king  will  hereafter 
be  substituted  the  treble  sceptre  of  twice- 
crowned  science,  we  do  not  for  a moment  doubt. 
But  each  succeeding  name  only  adds  to  the 
splendour  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  With- 
out George  Stephenson, — and  let  us  add,  in 
affeotionate  remembrance  of  the  man,  without 
Robert  Stephenson, — we  should  have  had  no 
Armstrong,  no  Siemens,  no  Thomson.  We  have 
told  in  these  pages,  from  our  own  personal 
reminiscences,  how  the  electric  telegraph  sprang 
from  the  railway, — how  the  need  of  instan- 
taneous communication  between  the  railway 
platform  at  Euston  and  the  engine-room  at 
Camden-town  set  in  organised  motion  the  intel- 
ligences which  finally  matured  the  needle  tele- 
graph. We  might,  if  time  allowed,  give  other 
proofs  of  how  far  the  whole  great  course  of 
physical  discovery  is  bound  by  golden  chains  to 
the  footsteps  of  the  first  victors  over  the  secrets 
of  nature.  But  who  is  there  to  dispute  it  ? Who 
is  there  who,  in  taking  part  in  the  efforts  made, 
and  worthily  made,  in  times  of  peril  and  of  dread 
like  the  present,  to  commemorate  the  birthday 
of  George  Stephenson  in  the  manner  which  that 
hardy  son  of  the  soil  would  himself  have  pre- 
ferred,— that  is,  by  the  establishment  of  indus- 
trial, practical  scholarships  bearing  his  name, — is 
not  setting  his  hand  to  the  creed  that  declares  the 
immortality  of  science  ; and  that  anticipates 
in  distant  years  a period  in  which  the  mightiest 
forces  of  nature  shall  crouch  submissive  to  the 
hand  of  man  ? 


HOMES  AND  HAUNTS  IN  THE  MARKET. 

COWPER’S  HOME  AT  WESTON  UNDERWOOD. 

Amongst  the  “ English  shrines  ” frequented 
by  American  pilgrims,  few  obtain  greater 
honour  than  the  two  houses  occupied  in  succes- 
sion by  the  poet  Cowper  at  Olney  and  at  Weston  ; 
and  as  the  estate  of  which  the  latter  forms 
part  is  now  for  sale,  we  paid  it  a visit  the  other 
day  in  order  to  behold  it  with  our  own  eyes, 
before  some  great  ohange  has  passed  over  it. 
We  were  not  disappointed. 

A journey  of  little  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
half  by  the  Midland  Railway  deposited  us  with 
a fellow-pilgrim  one  bright  morning  in  this  June 
at  Olney,  a little  town  on  the  northern  extremity 
of  Buckinghamshire,  well  known  as  the  abode, 
a centui'y  ago,  of  John  Newton  and  Cowper,  who 
there  composed  jointly  the  ‘‘Olney  Hymns.” 
A short  walk  across  a meadow  and  a lane 
brought  us  into  the  High-street,  whioh  widens 
out  gradually  at  the  top  into  a spacious  market- 
place, the  chief  features  of  which  are  a Bingle 
elm,  carefully  railed  in,  lest  its  shade  should  be 
utilised,  and  11  plump  in  front”  a tall  house  of 
rod  brick,  with  a triple  row  of  eight  windows  in 
front.  This  was  Co wper’s  home  for  nearly  twenty 
year3.  In  this  we  were  shown  the  poet’s  sitting- 
room  on  the  left, — now  a magazin  de  modes,  and 
filled  with  ladies’  dresses  in  various  stages  of 
progress ; on  the  right  is  a Bmall  parlour,  which, 
we  are  told,  forms  part  of  the  entx-ance-hall,  in 
which  Cowper’s  tame  hares  would  frisk  and 
gambol.  In  the  rear, — now,  however,  cut  off 
from  the  house, — are  the  garden, in  which  he  would 
walk  arm-in-arm  with  Mrs.  Unwin  ; the  house 
in  which  he  reared  his  hares  ; and  his  own  little 
summer-house,  in  whioh  he  would  sit  daily  for 
hours  and  hold  sweet  converse  with  Newton  and 
other  members  of  the  ‘‘Evangelical”  school.  The 
summer-house  is  still  kept  in  precisely  the  same 
state  in  which  it  was  left,  and  its  whitewashed 
walls  are  covered  from  end  to  end  with  the  auto- 
graphs of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
Hugh  Miller,  Elihu  Burritt,  and,  we  were  told, 
Macaulay  among  the  rest.  The  house  belongs 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  Colli3gridge,  of  London,  who  has 
a fine  collection  of  relics  of  the  poet. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  Weston.  We  leave 
on  our  left  the  tall  spire  of  Olney  Church,  in 
which,  we  are  informed,  is  the  pulpit  in  whioh 
Newton,  and  Soott  “ the  Commentator,”  used 
to  preach.  We  next  get  a glimpse  of  a stone 
bridge,  of  six  or  eight  arches,  spanning  the  river 
Ouse,  and  a large  expanse  of  meadows,  which 
must  be  almost  always  flooded  in  the  winter. 
Near  this,  at  Lavendon  Mills,  was  the  row  of 
Cowper’s  favourite  trees,  and  a rustic  summer- 
house,  which  he  has  immortalised  in  verse, — 

“ The  pop'ars  are  fell’d,  farewell  to  the  shade, 

And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade.” 

The  bridge,  too,  lives  in  Cowper’s  poems. 
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Witness  the  opening  lines  of  his  “ Winter 
Evening,”  in  “The  Task”  : — 

“ Hark  ! ’tis  the  twanging  horn  on  yonder  bridge. 
That  with  i's  weariaome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  tlood." 

As  we  bear  to  the  right,  to  take  the  road  to 
Weston  Underwood,  the  road  gradually  rises, 
and  we  find  ourselves  on  a little  inland  cliff, 
from  which  we  look  down  upon  the  Oise  in 
its  many  pleasant  windings  among  the  green 
meadows.  That  bend  near  the  little  wooden 
bridge  is  the  spot  where  Cowper’s  favourite 
spaniel,  “Beau,”  jumped  into  the  stream  and 
fetched  to  his  master’s  feet  the  lily  whioh  is  for 
ever  associated  with  Beau’s  name  in  verse. 

A long  mile  of  hot,  white,  dusty  road  is  before 
us,  and  we  espy  straight  before  us  the  tower  of 
Weston  Church,  rising  from  out  of  a group  of 
red-tiled  cottages  and  dark-green  trees.  Between 
it  and  ourselves  is  what  seems  a large  mansion. 
Oar  guide  tells  us  that  it  is  only  the  stables  of 
the  old  manor-house  of  the  Throgmortons,  and 
that  the  park  close  by  them,  though  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  forms  the  pleasant  grounds 
which  the  kindness  of  the  T hrogm orton b threw 
open  to  Cowper  when  his  sensitive  nature 
required  some  snch  retreat  in  which  to  walk,  to 
rest,  and  to  be  thankful. 

We  pass  on  a quarter  of  a mile.  Oa  our  right 
is  a little  copse,  or,  as  the  natives  here  call  it, 
a “ spinny.”  It  is  mostly  oomposed  of  hazels, 
and  we  can  scaroely  thread  the  walk  through  it 
on  account  of  the  thick  tangle  of  the  brake  ou 
either  side,  which  apparently  has  been  left  uncut 
for  many  a long  year.  Bub  this  spinny  is 
“ sacred  ground.”  It  was  the  scene  of,  at  all 
events,  one  picnio,  which  Cowper  dignities  by 
the  name  of  a f&te  chavipitrc,  in  July,  1781,  at 
which  Lady  Austen,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  the  poet 
were  present.  He  writes, — “ A board  laid  over 
the  top  of  the  wheelbarrow  served  us  for  a table  ; 
our  dining-room  was  a root-house,  covered  with 
moss  and  ivy.”  At  the  upper  part  of  the 
spinny  the  hazels  give  way  to  fine  beeches  and 
yews,  and  the  stile  in  which  the  path  ends 
brings  us  into  a meadow,  celebrated  by  Cowper 
in  “The  Task”  as  lying  below  a cottage,  or 
small  farmhouse, known  as  the  ‘ Peasant’s  Nest.” 
It  is  thus  named  by  Cowper,  who  gives  a picture 
of  it : — 

“ Once  I went  forth,  and  found,  till  then  unknown, 

A cottage,  whither  oft  we  since  repair  : 

’Tis  perch’d  upon  the  green  hill-top,  but  dose 
Environ'd  with  a ring  of  branching  elms. 

That  overhang  the  thatch,  itself  unseen 
Peep3  at  the  vale  below  : so  thick  beset 
With  foliage  o*'  such  dark  redundant  growth. 

1 call'd  the  low-roof'd  lodge  ‘ The  Peasant's  Nest.’  ” 
The  poet  adds  that  he  coveted  this  little  spot  for 
its  retirement,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its 
peasant  owner  had  to  fetch  his  supply  of  water 
with  difficulty  from  a ditch  in  the  meadow 
below,  and  to  wait  for  the  call  of  the  unpunctual 
baker.  We  fancy  that  the  “Nest”  would  soon 
havelost  its  chief  attraction  for  one  who,  in  spite 
of  his  love  of  country  scenes,  could  write 
“ Society  for  me  ! ” 

We  Bkirt  this  little  “ nidus,” — for  such,  indeed, 
it  is, — and  find  ourselves  in  another  shrubbery, 
with  a wider  and  more  formal  path,  in  which  the 
yew,  the  ash,  the  beech,  and  the  elm  predomi- 
nate, and  in  which  there  still  stands  a desolate 
summer-house.  Here,  a.ain,  the  ground  is 
consecrated  to  the  Muses,  and  every  step  that 
we  take  is  minutely  described  in  the  “ Task  ” : — 
“ Not  distant  far,  a length  of  colonnade 
lnvices  us  ; monumeu'  of  ancient  taste 
Now  scorn'd,  but  worthy  of  a better  fate. 

Our  fathers  kuew  the  value  of  a skreen 
From  sultry  suns,  and  in  their  shaded  walks 
And  long  protracted  bowers  enjoy'd  at  noon 
The  gloom  aud  ooo'n  ss  of  declining  day.” 

Here  the  green  pathway  trends  to  the  left ; we 
are  on  high  ground,  and  can  see  that  we  are 
gradually  making  the  oircuic  of  what  once  was 
the  park  of  the  Throgmortons.  We  pass  through 
lines  of  chestnuts  and  beeches,  which  are  disposed 
with  almost  Buch  regularity  as  to  form  a suc- 
cession of  avenues.  It  appears  that  at  one  time 
these  were  sentenced  to  be  cut  down  : — 

“ Thanks  to  Benevolus  ; he  spares  me  yet 

Those  chestnuts  ranged  in  c >rrespoudmg  lines  ; 

And,  though  himseli  so  polish’d,  still  reprieves 
The  obsolete  prolixity  ul  shade." 

A little  further,  and  we  find  ourselves  on  the 
brink  of  a somewhat  steep  declivity,  at  the  foot 
of  which  generally  runs  a little  brooklet,  though 
it  is  dry  in  summer,  crossed  by  a rustic  bridge. 
This  is  described  by  C jwper  to  the  very  letter : — 
“ Descending  now  (but  cautious,  ls6t  too  fast) 

A sudden  steep  upon  a ru-tic  bridge, 

We  pass  a gulph,  in  which  the  willows  dip 
Th^ir  pendent  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink. 

Hence,  ankle  deep  in  tn  'SS  and  flow'ry  thyme, 


We  mount  again,  and  feel  at  every  step 
Our  foot  half  sunk  in  hillocks  green  and  soft, 

Raised  by  the  m ile,  the  miner  of  ihe  soil." 

The  above  Hues  were  written  abont  the  year 
1780.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note  that,  on 
this  very  spot,  a century  later,  we  found  the 
mole  still  at  work  raising  hillocks,  and  we  car- 
ried back  in  our  pocket  a dead  specimen  of  that 
soft-coated  little  creature,  intending  to  have  its 
skin  made  into  a parse,  to  be  cherished  in 
memory  of  Cowper.  At  all  events,  onr  “ find” 
will  serve  to  show  how  little  the  leading  features 
of  the  country  change. 

The  ground  now  rises ; we  pass  on  between 
another  row  of  venerable  elms  ; and  a hundred 
yards  or  so  before  ns,  a little  to  the  left,  we 
descry  a rustic  summer-house.  In  the  “ Task,” 
which  is  our  companion,  it  is  thus  described  : — 

“ Tie  summit  gain'd,  behold  the  proud  alcove 
That  crowns  it ! Yet  not  all  its  pride  secures 
The  grand  retreat  from  injuri  s impress’d 
By  rural  carvers,  whs  with  knives  deface 
The  panels,  leaving  an  obscure  rude  name. 

8o  strong  the  zeal  to  immortalise  himself 
Beats  in  the  breast  of  man.” 

He  might  have  added,  “ of  woman  too  ” ; for 
side  by  side  with  the  names  of  John  Smith  and 
William  Hodge  are  carved  those  of  Mary  Jones 
and  Sarah  Brown,  and  the  names  written  by  the 
“unlettered  Muse”  in  pencil  are  far  more  nume- 
rous than  those  “ carved  ” with  the  penknife. 
Some  of  the  autographs  here  are  old  enough  to 
have  been  read  by  Cowper’s  eye.  The  view 
from  this  alcove  is  charming,  and  charmingly 
pictured  to  the  very  letter  : — 

“ Now  roves  the  eye, 

And,  pos’ed  on  this  sp;culative  height, 

Exults  in  its  command.  The  sheepfold  here 
Pours  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o’er  the  glebe.” 

On  oar  right  is  a rural  lane,  with  broken  gates 
and  dilapidated  stone  walls  : — 

“ There,  from  the  sunburnt  hayfleld,  homeward  creeps 
The  loaded  wain  : wh'le,  lighten'd  ot  its  charge, 

The  wain  that  meets  it  passes  swiftly  by, 

The  boorish  driver  leaning  on  his  team." 

The  prospect  is  thus  minutely  described: — 

“ Nor  less  attractive  is  the  woodland  scene  : 
Diversified  with  trees  of  every  growth, 

Alike,  yet  various.  Here,  the  gray  smooth  trunks 
Ul  ash,  or  lime,  or  beech,  distinct.y  shine, 

Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  shades  ; 

There,  lost  behind  a rising  ground,  the  wo  id 
8eems  sunk,  and  shorten'd  to  its  topmost  boughs. 
No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 

Though  each  its  hue  peculiar ; paler  some. 

And  of  a warmish  gray;  the  widow  such 
And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf, 

And  ash,  far  Btretching  his  umbrageous  arms; 

Of  deeper  green  the  elm  ; and  deeper  still, 

Lord  ot  the  woods,  the  long-surviving  oak. 

8 ime  glossy-leaved,  and  shining  in  the  sun, 

The  maple,  and  the  beech,  ot  oily  nuts 
Proliflc;  and  the  lime,  at  dewy  eve 
Diffusing  odours  ; nor  unnoted  pass 
The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 

Now  green,  now  tawny,  and  ere  autumn  yet 
Have  chaoged  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honours  bright." 

We  now  come  to  a Bharp  turn,  and  a still 
Bharper  descent,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  cross  a 
ditch,  now  dry,  but  which  shows  Bigns  of 
running  high  in  wiuter.  The  poet  again  is  our 
interpreter:  — 

“ Hence  the  declivity  is  sharp  and  short, 

And  such  the  re-ascent;  between  them  weeps 

A little  Naiad  her  impoverish’d  urn 

All  Bummer  long,  which  winter  tills  again.” 

The  statue  to  which  Cowper  abides  is  gone,  but 
the  base  of  its  pedestal  remaius.  Before  ns  the 
turf  is  broken,  apparently  covering  the  ddbris  of 
a fallen  wall.  H-re  Cowper  again  is  elaborately 
true  : — 

11  The  folded  gates  wonld  bar  ray  progress  now 
But  that  the  lord  of  this  enclosed  d omaiu, 
Communicative  of  the  good  he  owns, 

Admits  me  to  a share." 

We  enter  another  avenue  ; some  of  its  trees  still 
Btand,  but  many  ore  gone ; some  evidently  had 
perished  even  in  Cowper’s  time  : — 

" Refreshing  change  ! Where  now  the  blazing  sun  ? 
By  short  transition  we  have  lost  his  glare. 

And  stepp’d  at  once  into  a cooler  clime. 

Y'e  fa'len  avenues  ! Once  more  I mourn 
Yonr  fate  unmerited  ; once  more  rejoice 
That  yet  a remnant  of  your  race  survives.’’ 

Remarking  ti  our  fellow  pilgrim  that  we  had 
never  seen  an  avenue  of  trees  more  beautifully 
arched  and  interlaced,  adding  that  it  reminded 
us  of  the  nave  or  side  aisle  of  a oathedral,  our 
friend  read  on  thus:  — 

“ How  airy  and  how  light  the  graceful  aroh, 

Yet  awful  as  the  consecrated  roof 

Re-echoing  pious  anthems 

So  sportive  is  the  light 

8bot  thr  iugh  the  boughs ; it  dances  as  they  dance. 
Shadow  aud  sunshi  ie  intermingling  quirk, 

And  dark’ning  and  enlight’niDg,  as  the  leaves 
Play  wanton  every  moment,  every  spot." 

At  the  end  of  this  avenne  we  are  confronted 
by  gates  and  a ha’ha,  and  find  ourselves  iD 
an  old-fashioned  “ pleasaunce,”  surrounded  by 


evergreens,  which  spring  out  of  velvet  turf.  On 
our  right  is  a statue  of  Homer,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, which,  as  our  volume  tells  us,  is  from 
Cowper’s  own  pen ; and  also  another  summer- 
house, or  “colonnade.”  Here  we  get  a view, 
through  the  shrubs,  of  the  baru-doors  near  the 
stables  of  the  Manor  House.  Here  Cowper, 
again,  was  at  hand  as  an  interpreter : — 

“ And  now,  with  nerves  new  braced  and  spirits  cheer’d, 
We  tread  the  Wilderness  whose  well-roll'd  walks. 
With  curvature  of  low  and  easy  steep, 

Deception  innocent,  give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds.  The  Grove  receives  us  next; 
Between  the  upright  shafts  of  whose  tall  elms 
We  may  discern  the  thresher  at  his  task. 

Tnump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  flail, 

That  seems  to  swing  uncertain,  aud  yet  falls 
Full  on  the  destined  ear.  Wide  flies  the  chaff; 

The  rustling  straw  sends  up  a frequent  mist 
Of  atoms,  sparkling  in  the  noonday  beam." 

In  this  Wilderness,  as  he  tells  us  in  one  of  his 
Letters,  he  and  Mrs.  Unwin  were  strolling 
with  the  Throgmortons,  when  suddenly  they 
were  surprised  by  a pack  of  hounds,  whioh 
killed  the  fox  almost  at  their  feet.  But  the 
poet’s  letters  are  full  of  allusions  to  every  spot 
that  we  have  mentioned. 

We  have  now  made  the  circuit  of  the  estate, 
some  1,000  acres,  and  find  ourselves  once  more 
close  to  the  road  which  we  had  left  on  entering 
the  spinny.  The  roadway  is  guarded  on  either 
side  by  the  s’one  piers  of  large  gates,  which, 
it'  we  may  believe  tradition,  were  not  often 
closed,  except  to  assert  a right  of  so  doing.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  stand  the  stables 
and  outbuildings  of  the  Manor  House,  which 
was  pulled  down  some  fifty  years  ago.  It  was 
a low  building,  Btncooed  over,  and  crowned  with 
a high-pitolied  roof,  in  which  was  a large  upper 
room  that  had  served  for  three  centuries  as  a 
Catholic  Chapel  for  the  tenantry  of  the  Throg- 
mortons, who  al  ways  o'ung  to  the  old  faith.  When 
the  house  was  palled  down,  a new  ohapel  was 
built  at  the  end  of  the  old  stables,  and  the  mis- 
sionary priest  who  “ serves”  it  occupies  two  of 
the  coachman’s  or  housekeeper’s  rooms.  In  his 
garden  is  kept  Cowper’s  own  sundial,  which  he 
brought  with  him  into  this  qniet  retreat  just 
fifty-five  years  ago.  The  sunny  terraoe  on  which 
it  stands  is  shaded  on  one  side  byjunipers  and 
other  pleasant  trees,  and  commands  a fine  view 
over  the  meadows,  almost  reminding  us  of  an 
Italian  scene. 

We  leave,  however,  this  pleasant  scene,  and 
saunter  np  the  village  street  towards  the  church. 
Having  refreshed  our  outer  man  with  a draught 
of  ale  at  the  “ Cowper’s  Oik,”  we  reach  on  our 
right  “ The  Lodge,”  which  was  ocoupied  by  the 
poet  for  five  or  six  years  before  qaitting  the 
Midlands  for  East  Dereham,  where  he  died.  It 
is  a pleasant  and  cheerful  residence,  and  might 
well  pass  for  the  vicarage.  The  rooms  are  still 
kept  almost  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were 
when  tenanted  by  the  poet,  and  by  his  kind 
friend,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  graced  by  the  occasional 
presence  of  Lady  Hesketh  and  his  other  cousin, 
her  sister.  Here  he  wrote  a great  pait  of  “ The 
Task  ” and  of  his  “ Table  Talk,”  and  many  of  hia 
pleasantest  Bhort  poems.  Here,  too,  he  trans- 
lated a great  part  of  his  beloved  Homer,  whose 
statue  we  lately  visited  in  the  “ Grove.”  His 
sitting-room  dowestairs  and  his  bedroom  on  the 
first  floor  are  still  showD.  On  a shatter  in  the 
latter  is  a couplet  written  in  pencil  in  the  poet’s 
autograph,  expressing  his  regret  at  leaving 
Weston,  in  July,  1795,  and  his  belief  that  he 
should  never  return  to  it, — 

“ Farewell,  dear  scenes,  for  ever  closed  to  me  ! 

Oh  1 for  what  sorrows  must  I now  exchange  you  I ” 
Nearly  opposite  is  a house  once  ocoupied  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  8cott,  the  Commentator,  when 
in  charge  of  the  village  of  Weston.  Here  Cowper 
must  have  been  often  a visitor  in  order  to  discuss 
the  deep  question  of  God’s  foreknowledge.  “ Oh ! 
that  those  walls  had  language  ! ” 

About  a hundred  yards  farther  on,  at  the  ex- 
tremity nf  the  village,  is  the  little  church  of 
Weston  Underwood,  in  which  Cowper  sat  Sunday 
by  Sunday  as  a willing  listener  to  Scott’s  Cal- 
vinistio  sermons.  The  pews  are  still  standing 
just  as  they  were  a century  ago;  for,  happily 
the  fabric  of  the  church  has  not  been  “restored.” 
At  the  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a large  marble 
monument  erected  to  the  memories  of  sundry 
members  of  the  Throgmorton  family,  and  on  the 
south  wall  of  the  church  hang  the  helmet  aud 
crest  and  “tabard”  of  a soldier  of  the  Planta- 
genet  or  Tudor  times,  on  which  Cowper  must 
often  have  gazed  : — 

“ The  good  knight’s  dust. 

His  sword  is  rusq 

His  soul  is  with  the  saiuts,  we  trust.” 

But  the  day  is  drawing  to  a close,  and  we  must 
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retrace  our  steps  to  Olney.  As  we  do  so,  we 
read  aloud  the  following  ex'ract  from  an  auto- 
graph  letter  of  Cowper,  which  refers  to  some 
ppot  on  the  vpry  road  that  we  tread.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  his  friend,  Samuel  Rose,  and  is  dated 
from  “ The  Lodge,”  Weston,  Saturday,  Feb.  5, 
1791.  “ Tour  very  handsome  present  of  Pope’B 

Homer  has  arrived  safe,  notwithstanding  an 
accident  that  befel  him  by  the  way.  The  Hall 
servant  brought  the  parcel  from  Olney,  resting 
it  on  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  his  horse 
fell  with  him.  Pope  in  consequence  was  rolled  in 
the  dirt,  but  being  well  coated  got  no  damage. 
. . . . I have  found  a place  for  him  in  the  parlour, 
where  he  makes  a Bplendid  appearance.” 

The  estate  of  Weston  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Messrp.  E.  Smith  & Co.  for  sale  by  private 
contract;  in  default  of  which  it  will  be  put  up 
to  auotion  before  the  end  of  the  summer. 


DECORATION  AS  APPLIED  TO 
ARCHITECTURE,  FROM  A PAINTER’S 
POINT  OF  VIEW.* 

I have  been  asked  to  write  a paper  on  a sub- 
ject about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and 
well  written,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say 
anything  new  about  it;  but  perhaps,  when  look- 
ing at  the  subject  from  my  own  (a  painter’s) 
point  of  view,  I may  be  able  to  say  something 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  you  as  architects. 
Id  is  unfortunately  out  of  my  power  to  speak  of 
any  of  the  earlier  work,  such  as  is  to  be  found 
at  Assisi,  Perugia,  and  other  townB  north  of 
Rome,  bat  in  Rome  itself  and  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood  we  can  examine  the  later  work 
at  its  perfection  and  the  commencement  of  its 
decline  better,  I should  think,  than  anywhere 
else.  In  the  Vatican,  too,  we  have  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  study  entire  rooms  left  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  they  originally  were ; and,  as  I 
am  unable  to  give  drawings  in  illuotraiion  of 
what  I say,  it  will  be  au  advantage  that  most  of 
what  I speak  of  is,  to  a certain  extent,  familiar 
to  all  of  us. 

I will  divide  what  I have  to  say  under  the 
heads  of  Arrangement,  Scale,  Colour,  Construc- 
tion, Relief,  aud  Material. 

Arrangement. 

To  oommence,  then,  with  the  Vatican.  In 
the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  the  main  subjects 
of  the  flat  of  ceiling  are  plaoed  lengthwise  across 
the  ceiling,  bo  that  to  look  at  each  and  all  of 
them  it  is  necessary  to  face  the  altar  ; but  these 
subjects  are  surrounded  by  the  single  figures  of 
the  Prophets  and  Sybils,  and  groups  in  the  cove, 
so  placed  that  whichever  way  you  may  be  looking 
at  the  ceiling  you  must  see  one  or  more  of  them 
the  right  way  up.  Even  with  this  marvellous 
work  before  me  I cannot  help  wishing  that  it 
was  on  the  walls  instead  of  the  ceiling.  It  seems 
to  me  that  anything  requiring  very  much  ttudy 
from  spectators  is  out  of  place  on  a ceiling,  and 
that  important  figure  subjects,  if  introduced  at 
all,  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  easily 
seen  and  taken  in  at  one  view,  while  the  main 
subjects  should  be  on  the  perpendicular  surfaces 
of  the  walls,  where  they  can  be  seen  and  studied 
without  difficulty.  In  this  case  more  particu- 
larly do  we  wish  to  study  carefully  every  square 
foot  of  the  painted  surface,  for  this  wonderful 
work  is,  or  should  be,  one  may  say,  a standard  of 
excellence  in  design  and  style  for  painters  of  all 
time. 

The  ceilings  in  the  stanze  of  Raffaelle  vary 
much  in  excellence  ; and  the  later  ones,  in  the 
designs  of  which  he  cud,  I fancy,  have  taken  but 
a small  share,  if  any,  show  very  plainly  that  the 
deoadence  had  commenced.  In  the  Camera  della 
Segnatura  the  ceiling  is  beautifully  arranged,  so 
that  the  centre  compartment  oau  be  seen  what- 
ever the  position  of  the  spectator  underneath, 
and  also  one  or  another  of  the  four  compartments 
containing  the  large  well-knowu  figures  repre- 
sen ting  Theology,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  and  Juris- 
prudence. 

This  ceiling  is  much  better  divided  and 
arranged  than  that  of  the  next  room  (the 
Heliodorus),  which  is  not  so  well  balanced. 
Having  taken  a circle,  divided  into  four,  as  the 
main  division  of  the  ceiling, — the  room  not  being 
quite  square, — the  extra  spaces  at  the  shorter 
sides  of  the  room  have  to  be  in  some  way  filled 
up,  and  in  this  case  these  spaces  have  been 
made  unnecessarily  wide.  It  seems  as  if  this  had 

* By  Mr.  R.  Corbett.  Read  at  the  meeticg  of  the 
Architectural  Association  oa  the  10th  inst.,  as  elsewhere 
mentioned. 


been  done  in  order  to  get  more  space  for  the  small 
figure-subjects  in  grisaille;  whereas,  by  another 
arrangement,  there  would  be  a much  smaller 
space  left,  which  in  the  former  room  is  done,  and 
is  filled  up  with  a running  ornament.  This  seems 
to  me  much  better  in  effect  thau  the  cutting  up 
into  so  many  small  spaces  for  the  grisailleB. 

A very  good  instance  of  the  inconvenience  of 
a large  picture  on  a ceiling  is  to  b9  seen  in  the 
last  room,  the  Sala  Constantino,  where  the 
centre  compartment  of  the  ceiling  is  occupied 
by  a large  picture  which  can  only  be  seen  from 
one  place.  This  is  also  the  case  with  the  much 
over-praised  “Aurora”  of  Guido,  in  the  Ros- 
pigliosi  Palace,  and  countless  other  ceilings  in 
Rome  of  the  late  period.  The  top  of  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sala  Cons.antino  is  more  depressed  in 
section  than  that  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which 
is,  I believe,  a flat  semi-ellipse.  A large  picture 
in  the  centre  of  such  a ceiling,  with  no  reason 
for  the  spectator  being  in  one  place  more  than 
in  another,  is  surely  wrong,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  the  ellipse,  though  almost  equivalent  to  a flat 
surface  at  the  top,  it  would  be  rather  more 
allowable  ; and  Michelangelo  has  made  the  moBt 
of  the  perpendicular  portion,  by  carrying  up  the 
figures  at  the  sides  right  into  the  curved  part, 
and  not  improbably  for  this  reason.  Here,  also, 
the  spectator  is  always  supposed  to  be  facing 
the  altar,  and  is  not  intended  to  see  the  ceiling 
unless  so  doing.  It  seems  to  me,  chen,  that  the 
pictorial  treatment  of  a flat  ceiling  is  not 
advisable. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  this  respect  the 
French  painters  of  the  present  day  are  entirely 
wrong.  They  go  in  very  much  for  the  pictorial 
decoration  of  ceilings  in  a florid  manner,  con- 
tinuing the  Italian  traditions  of  the  late  period, 
apparently  basing  their  work  upon  that  of  the 
Cavaliere  d’Arpino,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  others  of  that  time. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  design  always  given  to 
a French  student  of  painting  at  the  Villa  Medici, 
which  he  has  to  send  home  in  the  year,  is  the 
decoration  of  a ceiling.  It  has  never  obtained 
much  here,  aud  instances  are  comparatively  rare 
of  ceilings  treated  in  this  manner. 

The  secret  of  the  fitness  of  a certain  treat- 
ment for  a certain  place  in  a building  seems  to 
lie  very  much  in  this, — that  the  higher  the  con- 
structive value  is  of  the  space  to  be  decorated, 
the  more  severe  and  conventional  should  that 
decoration  be,— if  decorated  at  all.  The  deco- 
ration is  intended  for  those  parts  not  so 
structurally  important.  Where  the  ceiling  is 
quite  plain  and  ud panelled,  the  decoration 
should  be  very  evenly  distributed  ; where  the 
ceiling  is  panelled,  or  otherwise  divided,  those 
spaces,  such  as  the  panels,  can  be  decorated 
more  pictorially  than  the  more  constructive 
parte,  such  as  the  mouldings  or  the  borders 
inclosing  the  panels.  There  are  numerous 
examples  of  this  in  the  work  of  the  best  time. 
Pinturicchio’s  ceiling  in  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Popolo  (which  has  been  published  by  the 
Arundel  Society)  illustrates  this  very  plainly, 
as  to  the  stanze  of  Raffaelle.  A similar  prin- 
ciple is  well  illustrated  by  the  “ grottesche,”  or 
modelled  reliefs  in  gesso.  At  the  Villa  Madama 
there  are  some  lovely  examples  of  this  mode  of 
decoration.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be 
made  much  more  use  of  in  England  than  it  is 
at  present.  I do  not  think  it  need  necessarily 
be  expensive ; a great  deal  of  the  best  at  the 
Villa  Madama  seems  to  have  been  executed  by 
pressing  a mould  on  to  the  wet  plaster,  and 
slightly  modelling  on  it,  if  necessary,  afterwards. 
There  oau  be  no  reasou  why  it  should  not  be 
used  with  a more  severe  style  of  architecture, 
if  treated  with  more  reticence  than  it  is  here. 
And  I fail  to  see  why,  when  good  designs  have 
been  made  by  good  artists,  that  they  Bhould  not 
be  repeated  again  aud  again.  Formerly,  if  a 
design  were  really  good,  people  saw  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  used  again  under  different 
circumstances.  Now,  it  is  usually  the  bad 
examples  which  are  reproduced  ad  nauseam. 
Nowadays  I dare  say  there  would  be  an  outcry 
if  a well-known  artist  were  to  design  stuccoes  for 
a house,  say  in  Park-lane,  and  make  use  of  some 
of  them  again  in  decorating  a house  in  Prince’s 
Gate.  These  stucooes  were  made  much  use 
of  by  Giovanui  da  Udine  and  others  of  that  time. 
When  on  a wall  panel  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  considerable  relief,  or  on  a 
spandrel  or  place  not  so  constructively  impor- 
tant as,  say,  in  an  architrave  or  panels  of  a 
pilaster. 

The  same  principle  seems  to  run  through  the 
whole, — that  the  more  essentially  constructive  a 
part  of  a building  is,  either  in  reality  or  even  in 


appearance,  the  more  severely  and  convention 
ally  it  should  be  treated  as  regards  its  decora- 
tion. This  can  be  seen  very  well  in  Raffaelle’s 
Loggie  in  the  Vatican,  though  in  some  respects 
he  has  gone  contrary  to  the  law  by  decorating 
the  side  pilasters  with  flowing  and  undulating 
arabesques,  which  take  all  firmness  and  stability 
away  from  them,  and  at  once  cause  them  to  lose 
their  constructive  value, — in  this  case  a real  one. 
In  earlier  work  a pilaster  is  never  treated  in 
this  way,  either  in  painting  or  sculpture;  it 
usually  has  a line  running  perpendicularly  down 
it  through  the  ornament,  which  gives  the 
requisite  suggestion  of  strength,  aud  the  orna- 
ment is  always  more  severe  and  has  less  relief 
than  in  other  places.  There  are  good  examples 
of  this  in  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  surrounding 
the  windows  in  a chapel  painted  by  Pinturioohio. 
The  ornament  is  low  in  relief  (in  marble),  and 
flowing  round  the  curved  top  of  the  window  and 
at  the  bottom,  whilst  at  the  sides  it  i9  perpen- 
dicular in  its  motif,  and  has  a stem,  as  it  were, 
running  down  all  through  it,  which  gives  it 
stability.  I noticed  in  one  of  the  flat  pavement 
tombs,  of  which  there  are  some  good  examples 
here,  that  a border  was  treated  in  this  way, 
having  a very  unpleasant  effect  on  the  horizontal 
surface,  and  particularly  when  I happened  to 
see  the  tomb  upside  down.  Surely  when  this  is 
to  be  seen  from  any  point,  and  is  itself  horizontal, 
it  should  be  treated  with  running  ornament,  or 
ornament  like  what  might  be  found  on  a mould- 
ing, and  not  with  that  which  is  expressive  of  a 
perendicular  motif.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
can  be  no  objection  to  such  a treatment  in  the 
frontispiece  of  a book,  as  we  see  in  so  many  of 
Holbein  and  his  school,  for  in  this  case  it  is  to  be 
seen  only  from  one  point  of  view,  and  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  an  upright  treatment. 

Scale. 

The  effect  of  all  the  stanze  is  much  marred  by 
hideous  yellow  figures  and  caryatides  on  the 
dado,  whioh  throw  the  pictures  out  of  scale  by 
their  enormous  size.  On  the  other  hand,  I do 
not  object  (that  is  to  say,  as  regards  scale)  to  the 
medallions  on  the  dado  or  the  smaller  figures  on 
the  ceiling  ; they  do  net  seem  to  interfere  with 
the  rest.  I believe  that  many  architects  would 
say  that  such  combination  is  absolutely  wrong, 
and  that  all  the  figures,  both  on  the  ceiling  and 
the  walls,  Bhould  be  to  exactly  the  stwne  scale. 
This  I entirely  disagree  with,  as  it  limits  so  very 
much  the  use  of  figure  subjects,  and  I do  not 
see  the  necesssity  for  it.  What  seems  to  me 
necessary  is  that  all  figures  of  the  same  rank, — 
occupying,  that  is,  equally  important  places  on 
the  walls  or  ceiliog, — Bhould  be  to  one  scale, 
while  those  of  another  rank  may  be  to  another 
scale ; according  to  their  importance  in  the 
scheme,  so  should  be  the  scale  of  the  figures, 
and  those  very  far  from  the  eye  should  not 
be  to  too  small  a soale,  so  that  everything 
may  be  seen  clearly. 

The  scale  of  the  figures  in  the  “ School  of 
Athens”  an i the  “Disputa”  appears  to  be  a 
little  less  than  life.  As  regards  soale,  I think 
that,  as  a rule,  even  in  good  RenaiEsance  work, 
they  are  far  too  apt  to  put  elaborate  small  work 
in  places  where  it  is  qui'e  lost,  and  is  often 
injurious  to  the  general  effect.  This  seems  to 
be  particularly  the  case  with  the  stucco-work 
before  mentioned.  At  the  Villa  Madama  there 
is  much  beautiful  work  placed  very  high  up 
on  the  domed  ceilings,  especially  some  very 
exquisitely  proportioned  and  modelled  female 
figures,  aud  some  extremely  beautiful  arabesque 
borders,  which  have  no  business  there ; they 
should  be  where  they  can  be  Eeen.  This  is 
also  the  case  very  much  at  the  old  palace  called 
“ Papa  Giulio,”  about  half  a mile  out  of  Rome, 
beyond  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  which  has  some 
extremely  fine  stucco-work, — very  fine  in  design, 
especially  a frieze  in  one  of  the  principal  rooms, 
in  which  amorini  are  combined  with  foliage, 
forming  a most  lovely  decoration.  This  ques- 
tion of  scale  is  rather  a vexed  one,  and  artists 
differ  very  much  about  it. 

If  we  are  to  carry  out  the  principle  I first 
mentioned  of  making  all  the  figures  to  one 
scale,  we  might  have  to  go  even  farther,  and 
make  every  object  introduced  in  the  decora- 
tion round  to  fit  soale  with  the  figures,  which 
Burely  would  tie  the  artist  down  most  un- 
necessarily. 

In  the  case,  for  example,  of  an  altar-piece  in 
several  compartments, — very  often  three, — the 
three  would  be  to  the  Bame  scale,  while  there 
would  very  likely  be  smaller  pictures  to  a 
different  Beale  below  in  the  predella,  illustrating 
different  episodes  probably  in  the  life  of  the 
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saint.  Were  the  artist  restricted  to  one  scale 
he  would  be  debarred  from  this  ; and,  if  he  had 
smaller  compartments  at  all,  would  be  obliged 
to  fill  them  with  ornament  only.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  me,  as  a likely  reason  for  putting 
small  work  so  high  (as  I mentioned  was  tbt 
case  at  the  Villa  Madama  and  elsewhere),  a 
desire  to  inorease  the  apparent  Bize  of  the 
vault,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  so.  O. 
the  whole,  I think  the  Villa  Madama  superior 
to  Raffaelle’s  Loggie ; it  is  not  quite  bo  over- 
loaded with  ornament,  and  the  stuccoes  are 
extremely  beautiful  both  in  design  and 
execution. 

Colour. 

Even  distribution,  and  the  most  perfect 
balance  of  colour,  is  what  Raffaelle  has  carried 
to  perfection  in  the  Disputa.”  The  gilt  parts 
are  few,  only  up  at  the  top  of  the  picture,  where 
they  combine  with  the  richness  of  the  gold 
ground  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the  ceiling 
is  painted.  Even  the  Hoot  on  the  altar,  and  the 
rays  from  the  Dove  above  it,  are  painted,  not  gilt; 
also  the  ornament  on  the  altar-cloth.  Were 
these  gilt,  they  would  glitter  and  destroy  the 
breadth  of  effect ; also,  the  parts  which  Raffaelle 
has  gilded  are  at  the  top  of  the  picture,  where  they 
get  no  direct  light,  and,  in  consequence,  do  not 
glitter,  but  only  look  rich,  and  gradually  lead  up 
to  the  still  greater  riohness  of  the  ceiling.  In 
the  ceiling,  the  gilt  ground  of  the  pictures  (not 
of  the  framework  in  which  they  are  set)  is  lined 
over  witharioh  brown,  giving  the  effect  of  mosaio ; 
it  prevents  the  larger  masses  of  gold  from  pre- 
dominating, and  has  a very  pleasing  effeot.  In 
the  smaller  subjects  the  mosaic  divisions  are 
reduced  in  scale  to  suit  the  size  of  the  figures. 
Even  in  ornament  1 doubt  the  expediency  of 
using  gold  in  places  very  well  lighted,  as  in  its 
application  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  when 
and  where  to  stop.  If  a fresco  is  surrounded 
by  muoh  rich  work,  it  seems  necessary  that  it 
should  have,  perhaps,  in  itself  much  gilding ; 
but  it  is  very  likely  to  lose  rather  than  to  gain 
by  such  surroundings,  and  in  order  to  stand 
against  rich  maroles,  gold,  mosaic,  and  the  like, 
if  it  would  not  be  thrown  quite  into  the  shade, 
it  must  avail  itself  of  such  a resource  as  gild- 
ing. I often  feel  that,  even  in  the  good  old  work, 
the  gilt  parts  of  a fresco  tell  as  spots,  and 
injure  the  breadth  of  effect,  even  when  very 
evenly  distributed.  This  can  be  seen  in  the  fres- 
coes in  the  Sistine  Chapel  below  those  of  Michel- 
angelo, by  Luca  Signorelli,  Botticelli,  and  others, 
though  in  this  instauce  the  gold  is  used  only  in 
thin  lines  and  patterns  on  the  dresBee.  I fancy 
nothing  harmonises  really  well  with  mosaio 
except  a wealth  of  rich  marble^  of  varied  colour  ; 
and  as  we  in  Englaud  can  seldom  get  these  iu 
any  quantity,  1 fear  it  is  an  argument  against 
the  very  general  use  of  mtjsaic, — at  auy  rate, 
that  with  much  gold  in  it, — though,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  great  advan  ages  for  our  climate, 
as,  besides  being  so  permanent,  it  looks  well  in 
a low  light. 

As  regards  the  general  effect  of  a painted  wall 
decoration,  it  should,  I think,  not  be  too  dark, 
because  it  has  no  gold  frame  like  an  easel  picture 
to  isolate  it ; and,  for  a similar  reason,  white 
should  never  be  too  high  in  key.  Tne  latter 
would  also  give  an  unsubstantial  look,  as  it  sug- 
gests a hole  in  the  wall  with  light  seen  beyon*. 
For  these  reasons  I think  a middle  tone  is  the 
most  suitable,  but  it  would  be  better  to  be  too 
light  than  too  dark  of  the  two.  In  the  Convent 
of  St.  Mark,  at  Florence,  Fra  Angelico  has 
represented  many  monks  iu  black  dresses,  but 
he  never  paints  them  black,  or  anything  really 
approaching  it,  not  because  he  had  not  the 
means  or  was  unable  to  do  it,  but  evidently 
because  he  felt  it  was  unsuitable. 

White  is  often  used  by  Pinturicchio  in  his 
ceilings  with  particularly  happy  results.  It  is 
always  very  lowia  tone,  but  even  then  it  is  the 
most  prominent  of  the  colours  in  effect,  and  is 
always  used  when  he  wishes  to  emphasise  a 
moulding  or  line  round  a medallion,  to  isolate  it 
from  the  ground  on  which  it  is  placed.  I must 
repeat  again  what  I said  about  the  use  of  gold  ; 
if  used  iu  shadow  it  always  looks  well  and  rich, 
and  helps  other  colours,  especially  blue  and  red, 
very  much.  Pinturicchio  uses  it  with  great 
success  iu  bands  of  ornament  in  deep  shadow  on 
the  ceiling  mentioned  before,  but  he  never 
Beems  to  use  it  in  any  quantity  when  in  light. 

Construction. 

All  through  the  stanze  one  meets  with  a great 
deal  of  what  I cannot  but  think  misplaced 
decoration.  Iu  the  so-called  “ Disputa  ” the 


pilasters  at  the  Bides  drawn  in  perspective  are  a 
great  mistake,  and  I oannot  see  the  occasion  for 
them ; the  perspective  of  the  pavement  gives 
quite  enough  perspective  to  the  picture.  The 
ornament  round  the  top  of  the  picture  is  also  in 
perspective.  I am  sure  that  the  whole  would 
gain  if  this  were  more  conventionally  treated, 
and  the  painted  mouldings  dividing  the  panels 
of  the  ceiling  might  perhaps  be  treated  rather 
more  flatly,  as  in  many  cases  they  have  the 
appearance  of  real  mouldings.  This  applies  to 
a certain  extent  to  the  ceiling  by  Pinturicchio, 
in  the  choir  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  where  the 
painted  mouldings  are  in  some  cases  very  decep- 
tive. Tuere  are  strong  cast  shadows  from  the 
pilasters  (painted)  of  the  niches  containing  the 
figures  of  the  four  Fathers  of  the  Church  in  the 
pendeutives,  which  have  a very  unpleasant 
effect,  as  it  strikes  the  observer  that  such  niches 
could  not  possibly  exist  in  such  a position,  and 
it  makes  them  look  as  if  they  would  fall  forward 
at  any  minute.  Tnis  realistic  treatment  is 
surely  an  error.  Had  the  cast  shadows  not  been 
insisted  on,  there  would  have  been  no  objection 
to  the  painted  architecture,  as  it  would  then 
have  become  merely  a symbol,  and  a means  of 
dividing  up  the  space.  This  ceiling  has  been 
very  much  restored  not  long  since,  and  I think 
that  much  of  what  we  now  see  is  due  to  other 
hands  than  those  of  Pinturicchio.  This  painted 
architecture  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  stanze 
and  on  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  we 
have  all  heard  much  said  against  it  in  these 
days  by  architects ; but  surely  there  can  be  no 
reason  against  dividing  a ceiling  beautifully  by 
means  of  an  imaginary  architectural  construc- 
tion and  decorating  the  spaceB  so  made,  so  long 
as  (and  this  is  the  important  point)  the  archi- 
tecture is  treated  as  painted  architecture,  and 
not  carried  so  far  that  by  means  of  strong  cast 
shadows  and  very  forced  perspective  it  is  made 
to  look  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the  aotual  con- 
struction of  the  building  decorated.  There  are 
few  things  more  annoying  than  looking  up  at  a 
ceiling  and  fancying  that  you  see  the  groining 
of  a roof,  and  discovering,  on  closer  examination, 
that  it  is  only  painted.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
fail  to  see  why  a ceiling  should  not  be  divided  as 
if  by  groining  c irrectly  designed,  supposing  the 
construction  to  be  actually  vaulted.  If  it  be 
treated  quite  flatly,  and  merely  as  a means  of 
separating  one  portion  of  the  vault  from  another, 
all  these  representations  of  architecture  should 
be  definite  representations  ; there  should  not  be 
for  a moment  a doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  that  what  he  sees  is  not  a real  mould- 
ing, but  a paiuted  one ; and  were  these  mould- 
ings treated  carefully,  they  need  deceive  no  one. 

I feel  pr<tty  sure  that  iu  the  case  of  Piuturic- 
ohio’s  work  in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  what  we 
now  see  of  strong  cast  shadows  and  other 
resources  for  realistio  effect  is  due  to  other  and 
later  hauds.  Almost  all  his  work  in  this  church 
has  been  much  injured  by  so-called  restoration, 
and  the  great  thiug  seems  now  to  be  to  make  a 
thing  louk  like  what  it  is  not.  Formerly  in 
Italy,  and  doubtless  elsewhere,  a brick  house 
was  covered  with  stucco,  and  marked  so  as  to 
look  like  stone ; now  they  cover  them  with 
stucco,  aud  then  paint  and  mark  them  to  make 
them  look  like  brick  again. 

Iu  the  case  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  figures 
are  so  solid  aud  so  wonderfully  real  thatMiohel- 
augelo  may  have  felt  it  was  necessary  to  make 
much  of  his  painted  architecture  in  order  to  snp- 
p jrt  his  figures,  aud  consequently  has  made  it 
stronger  in  relief  than  would,  perhaps,  have 
been  justifiable  in  the  case  of  figures  less  won- 
derfully solid  and  in  every  seuse  large.  Each 
niche  in  which  a prophet  is  seated  has  its  own 
vanishing  point,  so  that  there  can  be  never  any 
question  as  to  the  reality  or  non-reality  of  the 
representation.  But,  on  the  whole,  1 am  in- 
clined to  say  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  re- 
present, in  a purely  decorative  way  on  a surface, 
things  which  might  themselves  in  reality  be 
there. 

False  construction  and  bad  taste  are  carried 
to  an  extreme  excess  in  the  Sala  Constantino, 
which  is  later  in  date  than  the  other  rooms. 
We  find  the  huge  picture  of  the  battle  of  Con- 
stantine  painted  on  the  main  wall,  with  edges 
painted  so  as  to  look  as  if  the  picture  were 
painted  on  a curtain,  with  a fringe  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  top  edge  shown  as  if  suspended  from 
rings,  though  the  artist  has  not  gone  so  far  as 
to  carry  the  folds  which  must  necessarily  ensue 
down  into  the  picture,  which,  if  consistent,  he 
would  have  done.  What  is  so  objectionable  in 
this  last  room,  with  regard  to  the  painted  archi- 
l tectnre,  is  that  what  is  painted  in  order  to  re- 


present say  a pillar  or  pilaster,  either  to  divide 
a Bpace  or  to  emphasise  construction,  often 
forms  part  of  the  aotual  picture  as  well.  So 
what  he  has  really  done  is  to  jumble  the  whole 
thiug  up  together:  architecture  painted  so  as 
to  represent  real  architecture,  architecture 
painted  so  as  to  form  part  of  a picture,  and 
architecture  professing  to  serve  both  these  ends 
forming  part  of  a picture,  and  forming  part  also 
of  the  construction  of  the  room  ; and  each  and 
all  represented  in  an  equally  realistio  manner. 
But  this  is  a supremely  bad  example  of  the 
style,  aud  I think  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  this  style  of  the  Renaissance,  both  early, 
middle,  and  late,  the  architecture  is  often 
responsible  in  a measure  for  the  deooration,  aud 
much  that  is  admissible  in  late  Renaissance 
decoration  would  not  be  admissible  in  a purer 
style. 

The  indifference  to  construction  seems  to  be 
almost  a principle  of  a great  deal  of  Renaissance 
architecture,  and  in  direct  contrast  to  the  Gothic 
principle  (which  is  more  in  favour  now)  of 
showing  on  the  outside,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
construction  and  arrangement  that  is  within. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  decoration  assumed  a 
similar  licence,  and  false  construction  beoame  a 
canon  of  art  decorative  as  well  as  architeotux'&l. 

What  is  so  beautiful  iu  Renaissance  decoration 
is  the  design  of  the  detail  and  the  execution  and 
finish  of  the  work,  often  wrongly  distributed, 
often  put  high  up  in  places  where  it  cannot  be 
seen,  often  divided  up  and  injured  by  the  exces- 
sive amount  of  it,  but  usually  lovely  in  motif, 
and  generally  (at  any  rate  in  most  of  the 
examples  I have  seen  here),  exquisite  in  execu- 
tion. 

Relief. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  some  architects  of  the 
present  day,  when  they  have  figure  decoration 
to  design  or  superintend,  to  insist  on  having  it 
iu  flat  tints  with  dark  outlines.  In  some  cases, 
no  doubt,  it  is  want  of  funds  which  makes 
this  a necessity  if  the  decoration  is  to  be  of 
figures,  but  to  assume  it  as  a principle  of  good 
deooration  is  surely  a mistake. 

The  early  painters  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  did  not  make  all  their 
figures  flat  because  they  thought  it  right,  but 
because  they  were  unable  to  make  them  round 
and  solid  ; and  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  effort  to 
attain  solidity  and  roundness  through  all  the 
best  art  of  Italy  right  up  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  beauty  of  these  early  pictures 
consists  in  no  way  in  their  flatness,  though  I 
have  often  heard  work  of  this  kind  praised  by 
architects  for  its  decorative  fitness  because  it 
waa  flat.  Toe  flat  tint  and  dark  outline  is  only 
a concession  to  waut  of  funds,  or  inability  to 
produce  work  demanding  so  much  more  time  and 
skill.  Of  course  the  amount  of  relief  required 
depends  on  what  the  decoration  is,  what  place 
in  the  whole  scheme  of  decoration  it  occupies: 
if  on  a place  of  very  evident  constructive  value 
it  Bhould  not  (as  before  mentioned)  be  in  very 
strong  relief;  but  in  a case  of  this  kind  the 
sort  of  deooration  employed  would  and  should 
preelude  this  being  poBBible. 

The  more  important  parts  conetruotionally  of 
a building  (following  the  principle  discussed 
wbeu  speaking  of  construction)  certainly  de- 
mand less  relief  than  those  spaces  less  neces- 
sary to  the  construction.  For  instance,  a 
pilaster  will  bear  less  relief  (not  only  relief 
represented  by  means  of  colours  on  the  flat 
surface,  but  relief  modelled,  as  in  stucco  or 
marble)  than  will  a spandrel.  As  rounded 
forms  are  shown  off  more  in  a side  light  than  a 
front  or  a diffused  light,  the  relief  of  the  stucco 
must  be  treated  accordingly.  A very  good 
effect  seems  to  be  obtained  in  many  instances  by 
incising  a line,  especially  if  it  be  upright  in  its 
general  direction  ; this  will  always  tell  in  a 
diffused  light.  The  Elgin  frieze  is  a very  good 
example  of  a similar  treatment.  It  was  in- 
tended to  be  seen  in  a diffused  light,  and  the 
whole  treatment  is  very  flat,  the  outline  being 
every  now  and  then  insisted  on.  Of  course, 
when  much  relief  is  used  in  a decorative  treat- 
ment of  stucco,  it  must  be  supported  by  much 
greater  strength  and  width  of  mouldings. 

Material. 

A final  word  on  the  subject  of  the  materials 
for  decorative  purposes.  Of  course,  from  my 
point  of  view,  fresco  is,  par  excellence,  the  mate- 
rial, and  it  is  a great  pity  that  it  is  not  more 
used  in  England.  I do  not  mean  that  it  should 
be  used  only  for  the  production  of  important 
pictures,  whioh  seems  to  be  the  only  use  to 
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which  it  has  yet  been  pub  in  England  ; for 
ceilings  or  walls  decorated  with  arabesque  or 
what  not,  and  places  where  large  pictures  may 
not  be  required,  it  possesses  to  the  full  all  the 
qualities  most  desirable  for  this  as  well  as  for  large 
monumental  works,  and  spirit  fresco,  so-called 
(the  Gambler  Parry  process),  comes  very  near 
it.  For  some  reasons  nob  hitherto  satisfactorily 
explained,  pure  fresco  does  not  seem  to  stand 
well  in  this  country,  I fancy  very  often  because 
we  do  not  sufficiently  know  how  to  use  it. 

Most  of  the  paintiDg  which  we  find  combined 
with  stucco  relief  is  in  distemper  and  most 
beautifully  executed  ; indeed,  the  tradition  of 
this  work  has  been  handed  down  even  to  the 
present  day,  and  I believe  Italian  workmen  are 
to  be  found  now  who  are  no  longer  artists  in  the 
right  sense,  but  whose  technical  skill  enables 
them  to  execute  ornamental  work  in  distemper 
in  a way  that  very  few  Englishmen  could.  It 
is,  to  a great  extent,  the  same  in  Italy  with  all 
the  arts.  The  workers  in  marble  and  the  wood- 
carvers  are  to  this  day  almost  unequalled  for  a 
certain  technical  skill  and  power  over  their 
material.  But  I think  that,  even  if  the  pictures 
are  only  to  be  small  medallions  surrounded  by 
much  ornament,  as  in  the  ceiling,  before  men- 
tioned, in  the  third  chapel  in  8.  Maria  del 
Popolo,  fresco  is  a very  good  material,  and  one 
which  might  be  used  wit.h  better  effect  than 
any  other.  But,  putting  aside  fresco,  there  are 
many  other  modes  of  painting  walls. 

Encaustic  is  a very  fine  medium,  seldom  or 
never  used,  I believe,  in  this  country.  We  all 
know  its  wonderful  powers  of  lasting  and  of 
withstanding  damp.  According  to  Muller,  the 
wall  paintings  at  Pompeii  were  not  encaustic, 
but  merely  water-colours  on  smooth  plaster, 
distemper,  in  fact,  though  the  effect  of  some  of 
them  is  certainly  much  like  encaustic.  At  Her- 
culaneum, whioh  I have  n >t  visited,  Muller  says 
the  ground  is  generally  fresco  and  the  rest  tem- 
pera. A great  deal  of  the  Egyptian  painting 
was  very  like  encaustic ; if  not  so  in  the  true 
sense,  the  colours  were  mixed,  in  a great  measure, 
with  wax,  and  laid  on  the  dry  plaster.  True 
fresco  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to 
them,  at  any  rate  it  was  not  used  by  them. 
Wax  might  be  made  much  more  use  of;  it  ren- 
ders colours  safe  from  damp  and  gives  a good 
surface,  besides  being  a very  pleasant  medium 
to  work  with. 


OFFICES  OF  THE  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY,  “GERMANIA,”  BERLIN. 

Great  as  may  have  been  the  evils  that 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  reckless  speculation 
engendered  during  the  time  known  as  the 
“ Griinderperiode  ” in  Germany,  Berlin  has 
every  reason  to  look  back  with  gratitude  upon 
those  Btirring  times.  The  permanent  benefits 
conferred  upon  the  city  during  that  period  of 
inflation  are  manifold.  The  unprecedented 
development  of  the  speculative  mania  acted  in 
a remarkable  manner  upon  the  progress  of 
architecture.  Up  to  that  time  Berlin  architects 
had  aimed  principally  at  simplicity,  solidity,  and 
practioil  usefulness,  and  even  the  creative 
power  of  a Schiukel  was  scarcely  allowed  full 
Bway ; but  during  the  speculative  period  a 
complete  change  was  effected  iu  this  respeot. 
The  Bimple  and  sober  Greekish  style  whioh 
Schinkel  had  founded  was  looked  upon  as  too 
monotonous;  during  the  time  of  Friedrioh 
Wilhelm  IV.  already  the  typeB  of  the  picturesque 
middle  ages  served  as  models,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  present  reign  that  the  Renaissance  was 
finally  established  iu  Berlin.  The  great  com- 
mercial progress  of  Berlin,  which  doubled  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  in  fifteen  years,  and 
made  the  city  on  the  Spree  the  financial  centre 
of  Germany,  caused  numerous  institutions  to 
take  up  their  quarters  there,  and  to  erect  palace- 
like offices.  The  small,  one-storied  buildings, 
with  their  pi aiu  facades  of  the  time  of  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  I.,  gradually  disappeared,  their  sites 
being  filled  up  by  Bumptuous  buildings,  in  the 
erection  of  which  sandstone,  granite,  and  even 
marble  were  lavishly  employed.  The  jejuneness 
and  simplicity  which  were  characteristic  of  the 
capital  until  1860  gave  place  to  a wealth  of 
form  and  colour  which  had  formerly  been 
considered  impossible,  and  had  been  condemned 
as  bizarre. 

This  transformation  was  most  quickly  effected 
in  the  Dorutheenstrasse  and  Fried richstrasse, 
that  brilliant  and  largely-frequented  quarter  of 
the  city  which,  as  the  promenade  of  the  upper 
classes  of  society,  exerts  the  greatest  power  of 
attraction  upon  the  visitor,  and  is  able  to  com- 


pete with  Paris  by  the  wealth  of  its  Bhops  and 
shown.  There,  in  the  principal  artery  of  Berlin, 
the  Grosse  Friedrichstrasse,  near  Uuter  den 
Lindeu  arid  the  Gensdarmenmarkt,  the  “ Ger- 
mania ” Life  Assurance  Society  has  had  erected 
m+guificent  offices,  which  eclipse  all  other 
similar  buildings  there.  We  present  our  readers 
with  a vLw  of  the  structure. 

Its  architects,  Herren  Kayser  and  von  Gross- 
heim,  had  previously  found  scope  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  talents,  but  they  had  never  before 
such  an  opportunity  of  following  entirely  their 
own  inclinations  as  in  the  erection  of  the  “ Ger- 
mauia  ” offices.  It  is  true  the  architects  had 
1 1 be  guided  in  the  utilisation  of  the  space 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  considerations  of 
income,  the  two  lower  stories  being  intended  for 
shops  and  offices,  the  three  upper  for  private 
residences ; but  they  were  permitted  to  erect 
the  facades  in  the  riohest  monumental  style,  and 
to  employ  exclusively  native  material.  The 
Northern  brick  was  rigidly  excluded,  its  place 
being  taken  by  the  Nesselberg  sandstone,  of  an 
exceedingly  fine  graiu  and  a delicate  yellowish 
hue;  the  pillars  and  columns  are  of  Swedish 
granite  of  grey  colour  with  a light  reddish  hue, 
aud  the  intervening  spaces  and  niches  of  polished 
black  marble.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  and 
the  richly  ornamented  lamps  are  executed  in 
bronze.  The  castles  and  palaces  in  the  old  im- 
perial free  cities  of  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
German  Renaissance,  and  especially  the  well- 
known  castle  at  Heidelberg,  Berved  as  models 
for  the  edifice.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
trace  of  slavish  imitation  ; the  requirements  of 
our  time  have  been  duly  considered,  and  the 
teachings  of  a Schinkel  and  a Stiiler  have  been 
taken  note  of.  This  shows  itself  especially  in 
the  harmonic  formation  of  the  facades,  and  in  the 
careful  execution  of  the  details. 

The  base  of  the  two  faijades,  which,  together, 
have  a length  of  295  ft.,  consists  of  polished  grey 
granite,  which,  as  well  as  that  for  all  the  parts 
of  the  building  executed  in  this  material,  has 
been  derived  from  the  Swedish  quarries  of  the 
eminent  firm  of  Kessel  & Rohl.  Upon  this  base 
rise  two  stories,  used  solely  for  shops  and  offices, 
as  already  noticed,  and  provided  with  large  plate- 
glass  windows.  In  order  to  obviate  the  usual 
monotony,  a suitable  division  of  the  facades  has 
beeu  adopted,  which  runs  through  all  the  stories. 
The  corner  projection  is  most  pronounced;  but, 
besides,  two  portions  in  each  faijade  project. 
The  quoins,  as  principal  supports,  are  boldly 
rusticated,  while  the  pillars  of  the  fa9ades 
are  richly  ornamented.  The  large  windows  are 
separated  by  handdome  oolumns  of  polished 
granite,  which  ia  the  ground  story  are  of  the 
Tuscan,  in  the  first  story  of  the  Ionic,  order.  A 
bold  entablature  separates  this  portion  of  the 
facades  from  the  second  and  third  stories,  whioh 
display  larger  surfaces  of  ashlar  stonework, 
and  the  windows  of  whioh  are  framed  by  pilas- 
ters and  surmounted  by  well-developed  pedi- 
ments. The  fourth  story  is  also  divided  from 
those  below  by  a bold  cornice.  But  the  greatest 
care,  ia  point  of  decoration,  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  two  central  portals  and  that  of  the 
corner.  In  each  case  two  Doricoolumns  support 
an  entablature  and  pediment.  Above  them  are 
projecting  bays  resting  on  large  caryatides. 
Handsome  dormers  and  statues  present  them- 
selves above  the  oriels,  and  the  architect  and 
sculptor  have  co-operated  to  produce  a hand- 
Bome  f^ade. 


SKETCHES  IN  ALTON,  HANTS. 

TnE  accompanying  drawings  of  two  bits  from 
Alton  give  a general  idea  of  several  residences  of 
this  picturesque  town,  more  especially  that  of  the 
little  “ Queen  Anne  ” house,  in  which  style  there 
are  mauy  examples.  The  old  Grammar  School 
is  situated  a short  distance  out  of  the  town,  aud  is 
set  back  30  ft.  or  so  from  the  road.  To  the  best  of 
my  belief,  it  has  been  a school  since  it  was  fouuded, 
amongst  so  many  others  iu  the  kingdom  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
mullious  and  transoms  of  this  building  are  of 
moulded  bricks,  many  examples  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 

Edwin  G.  Hardy. 


Sydney  Exhibition. — A first-class  medal 
and  diploma  have  beeu  awarded  for  merit  in 
architectural  design  to  the  late  firm  of  Tarring 
& Wilkinson,  which  has  recently  dissolved,  Mr. 
Tarring  Btill  carrying  on  business  in  Basinghall- 
Btreet,  aud  Mr.  Wilkinson  at  FurnivaTs  Inn. 


THE  ALEXANDRA  THEATRE,  LONDON. 

The  new  theatre,  now  being  erected  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Addison,  in  Panton-street,  Hay  market,  for 
Mr.  Henderson,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Verity, 
F.R  I.B.A.,  will  be,  in  many  respects,  unique  in 
i s arrangements ; more  particularly,  we  may 
instance  the  entire  absence  of  corridors,  so  that, 
iu  the  event  of  panic  or  fire  (which  is  just  now 
engaging  so  much  attention)  the  whole  house 
can  be  quickly  emptied,  either  directly  into  the 
street  or  into  absolutely  fireproof  staircases. 
The  theatre,  being  situated  at  the  junction  of 
two  streets,  will  have  the  great  advantage  of 
numerous  exits,  every  part  of  the  house  having 
two  or  more  separate  means  of  egress,  and,  in 
fact,  every  precaution  which  the  architect  could 
devise,  or  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
could  suggest,  has  been  adopted  in  order  to 
render  this  theatre  as  perfect  as  possible  for  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  the  public.  The 
dress-circle  will  be  entered  directly  from  the 
street  level  through  a spacious  vestibule,  having 
on  the  left  hand  a handsome  saloon.  The  stalls 
will  be  approached  by  fireproof  staircases  on 
either  side.  The  upper-boxes,  pit,  and  gallery 
are  to  be  equally  well  provided  with  staircases. 
It  ia  intended  to  illuminate  the  entire  auditory 
by  the  electrio  light,  but  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  the  theatre  being  plunged,  by  aoy  accident 
to  the  machinery,  into  darkness,  a certain 
number  of  gas-jets  will  be  also  provided.  The 
house  will  accommodate  160  in  the  stalls,  130  in 
the  dress-circle,  170  in  the  upper-boxes,  4U0  in 
the  pic,  and  270  in  the  gallery,  besides  having  14- 
private  boxes.  Tiie  theatre  will  be  opened  in  the 
autumn  for  the  performance  of  comic  opern,  and 
the  opening  piece  will,  we  understand,  be 
“ Count  Hoffman.” 


WYGGESTON  HOSPITAL  GIRLS’  SCHOOL. 

This  girls’  school  has  been  lately  built  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Edward  Burgess,  of  London, 
architect,  to  accommodate  250  children. 

The  materials  used  are  red  brick  and  Ancaster 
stone,  with  tales  on  the  roofs.  The  fliche  is 
covered  with  lead,  and  some  half-timber  work 
is  introduced  in  the  lodge.  The  builders  were 
Messrs.  J.  Hutohiuson  & Sons,  of  Leicester. 


THE  SCOTCH  SYSTEM  OF  TAKING 
QUANTITIES. 

EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  John  McLachlan,  as  president  of  the 
Association,  delivered  a valedictory  address  at 
the  olosiug  meeting  of  the  session.  The 
treasurer's  report  Bhowed  the  funds  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  the  lecture  session 
just  closed  was  spoken  of  as  having  been  very 
successful. 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  the  President, 
describing  the  proceedings  at  the  recent  Con- 
ference of  Architects  iu  London,  said  with 
reference  to  the  discussion  on  “ Quantities,” — 
To  those  situated  like  ourselves,  practising  prin- 
cipally in  one  neighbourhood,  it  was  amazing 
to  find,  as  the  discussion  advanced,  the  different 
methods  of  procedure  which  prevailed  iu  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  London,  it  seems,  there 
is  no  regularly  organised  body  of  surveyors. 
Mauy,  iE  not  most,  of  the  London  architects 
measure  their  own  plans.  It  is  only  those 
architects  in  the  best  practice  who  do  not 
measure  their  own  plans,  or  at  least  have  the 
schedules  prepared  iu  their  offices.  When  works 
are  large,  it  is  customary  that  two  surveyors 
be  employed,  each  working  for  himself.  The 
one  is  appointed  iu  the  interest  of  the  client, 
the  other  of  the  builder’s.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
auy  reason  for  two  separate  surveyors  for  a 
work,  unless  either  ,on  the  ground  of  incom- 
petency or  roguery.  I regret  to  Bay  that  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  Professor  Kerr  spoke  in 
anything  but  flattering  terms  of  surveyors  in 
London.  He  said  that  with  some  honourable 
exceptions  they  bore  a very  shady  reputation. 
The  provincial  architects  in  England  almost  in- 
variably measure  their  own  plans.  They  do  not 
generally  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
correctness  of  the  measurements,  and  yet 
they  charge  2|  per  cent,  for  preparing  them, 
iu  addition  to  their  5 per  cent,  as  archi- 
tects. The  principal  reasons  given  by  those 
architects  present  at  the  meeting  for  the 
course  taken  by  them  in  preparing  their  own 
bills  of  quantities  were  that  there  were  no 
surveyors  in  their  neighbourhoods,  and  to  send 
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their  plans  to  London  to  be  measured  would 
be  a costly  and  troublesome  process.  The 
second  reason,  and  as  I suspect  the  most  potent 
one,  is  that  taking  out  the  quantities  is  the 
be3t  paying  pait  of  their  practice,  and,  there- 
fore, they  would  be  very  unwilling  to  give  it  up. 
The  third  reason,  which,  indeed,  was  made  the 
principal  reason  by  many  speakers,  was  that 
nobody  could  take  out  the  quantities  so  well  as 
the  architect,  because  Dobody  knew  so  well  about 
the  plans.  With  our  experience  in  Edinburgh 
of  the  correct  and  detailed  schedules  of  our 
ordained  surveyors,  this  reason  will  not  weigh 
heavily.  Our  own  Scotch  method  I need  not 
describe  at  length.  There  is  a slight  difference 
between  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  methods, 
but  it  is  only  slight.  Practically,  the  method  of 
procedure  is  the  same  in  the  two  cities.  Archi- 
tects do  not  measure  their  own  plans.  There  is 
a separate  class  of  men,  surveyors, — men  of 
high  class,  — whoso  generally  irreproachable 
character  is  at  stake  in  the  correctness  or  other, 
wise  of  their  schedules.  The  schedules  are  pre- 
pared at  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and 
the  contract  is  founded  upon  them.  Should 
there  be  any  additions  or  deductions,  these  are 
regulated  by  the  priced  schedule,  which  is  signed 
by  the  contractor  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
acceptance  of  his  offer.  The  only  difference,  as 
far  as  I could  understand,  between  the  Glasgow 
system  and  the  system  prevailing  here  is 
that  the  first  schedule  on  which  the  contract 
is  founded  is,  in  Glasgow,  more  a tentative 
document  than  it  is  with  us.  With  us  the  first 
schedule  is  a very  complete  and  exact  document, 
and  if  no  alterations  were  made  in  the  building 
it  would  show  exactly  what  would  be  the  final 
cost  of  it.  But,  in  Glasgow,  the  first  sohedule 
is  not  made  so  complete  as  with  us,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  works  are  all  measured  np  at 
completion,  the  firstschedule  being  used  more  as  a 
price-list  from  which  the  prices  in  the  completed 
schedule  are  got.  You  will  thus  see  that  the 
difference  between  our  usage  and  that  of  our 
brethren  in  the  West  is  one  more  of  detail  than 
principle.  We  may,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
therefore,  talk  of  our  Scotch  system  of  con- 
tracting as  one,  and  we  Lave  no  reason  what- 
ever to  be  ashamed  of  it.  It  bears  very  favour- 
able comparison  with  the  systems  pursued  on 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Border,  where  there  is 
no  body  of  high-class  professional  surveyors 
with  a recognised  system  of  measurement  as 
with  us,  but  where  architects  measure  their 
own  plans,  with  all  the  loss  of  dignity  and 
danger  of  squabbles  which  such  a Bystem  in- 
volves,— where  clients  are  punished  to  the  tune 
of  2£  per  cent.,  where  all  fair  men  will  acknow- 
ledge that  1 or  1£  per  cent,  is  ample  remunera- 
tion, I say  our  Scotch  system,  with  its  fair- 
ness to  all  parties,  clients,  contractors,  and 
architects  alike,  will  bear  very  favourable  com- 
parison with  the  system  pursued  in  England. 
We  are  credited  among  our  brethren  in  the 
South  with  a fair  amount  of  self-complacenoy. 
They  aver  of  ns  that  we  are  so  charmed  with 
our  end  of  the  island, — what  Sydney  Smith  called 
our  knuckle-end,  with  all  its  institutions  and 
usages, — that  unless  a man  can  eat  porridge, 
and  drink  whisky,  and  take  kindly  to  kilts  and 
bagpipes,  he  is  nought;  that,  in  short,  all 
usages  and  customs  here  are  perfect,  and  ought 
to  be  imitated  by  all  the  world.  Our  self-gratu- 
lation  is,  unfortunately,  not  likely  to  be 
lowered  in  connexion  with  the  subject  more 
immediately  in  hand.  The  Scotch  system  of 
contracting  with  schedules  prepared  by  respect- 
able surveyors  with  whom  the  architect  has  no 
monetary  transactions  whatever  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  London,  is  nowin  use  by  all  the  best  men, 
and  I have  little  doubt  that,  in  course  of  time, 
it  will  extend  to  all  the  larger  towns  of  England 
where  the  population  and  business  will  justify 
the  existence  of  a body  of  respectable  sur- 
veyors. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  last  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Association  for  Session  1830-81  was  held  on 
Friday,  the  10th  inst.,  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair. 

The  Obligatory  Architectural  Examination. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Page  said  that  in  the  annual  circular, 
which  all  the  members  of  the  Association  had  had, 
there  was  a reference  to  the  formation  of  some 
classes  which  it  was  proposed  to  start  with  the 
view  of  assisting  those  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion who  wished  to  present  themselves  for 
examination  as  candidates  for  the  Asaooiateship 
of  the  Institute  under  the  system  of  Obligatory 
Examination  which  will  come  into  force  next 
year.  The  committee  had  appointed  a sub- 
committee to  consider  the  matter,  and  that  sub- 
committee had  now  reported  to  the  committee 
of  the  Association  in  the  following  terms  : — 
Gentlemen, — Iu  accordance  with  your  instructions  we 
ive  carelully  considered  how  far  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  studies  of  the 
members  with  special  reference  to  the  Examination  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  beg  to  report  as 
follows:  — 

The  necessity  of  a regular  and  systematic  course  of 
study  to  young  men  entering  the  profession  is  generally 
acknowledged,  and  now  that  the  Examination  of  the 
Institute  defines  to  some  extent  what  that  course  of  study- 
should  be,  we  consider  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  members  if  the  work  of  the  Associati.n  could  be 
arranged  as  a means  to  an  end.  To  some  extent  the 
Association,  by  its  classes,  already  does  this  ; and,  there- 
fore. in  considering  the  subject,  we  have  been  careful  to 
avoid  any  interference  with  the  present  classes,  endeavour- 
ing  to  utilise  them  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  working- 
out  of  a scheme,  and  supplementing  them  with  other  means, 
such  as  co-rses  of  lectures  on  the  following  subjects  : — 
(A.)  History  of  Architecture. 

(B.)  The  Nature  and  Properties  of  Building  Materials, 
and  their  adaptation  to  Building  Construction. 

(C.)  Professional  Practice. 

( L>.)  Class  for  Prepa-ation  and  Criticism  of  PlaDS,  Speci- 
fications, and  Estimates,  on  the  basis  of  the  Cla:s  of  Con- 
struction. 

Each  of  the  three  oourses  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  by 
some  well-known  member  of  the  profession,  who  would 
doubtless  be  willing  to  undertake  a course  of  twelve  lec- 
tures, or  two  courses  of  six  lectures  each,  for  a fee  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  guineas.  Such  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  stu- 
dents in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members  attending 
the  respective  series  of  lectures,  and  if  the  leclures  were 
divided  into  two  courses  for  each  session,  the  propor- 
tionate amount  for  each  member  would  be  very  small. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  ex  sting  classes  should  be 
utilised  as  far  as  possible  (without  interfering  with  their 
independence)  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  students 
to  turn  to  practical  account  the  theoretical  knowledge 
acquired  from  attending  the  lectures.  As  the  Visitors  to 
the  Elementary  Class  of  Design  usually  arrange  their 
syllabus  in  historical  order,  there  would  seem  to  be  but 
little  difficulty  in  working  their  class  in  conjunction  with 
the  course  of  leotures  A,  on  the  History  of  Architecture 
thus  enabling  the  student  to  put  to  practical  account  the 
teaching  of  the  lecturer. 

In  a similar  manner  the  Class  of  Construction  might 
very  fitly  woi  k in  conjunction  with  the  series  of  lectures  B 
and  the  visits  to  buildings,  workshops,  and  manufactories 
could  be  arranged  in  practical  illustration  of  the  subject  • 
while  the  Advanced  Class  of  Construction  syllabus  might 
be  framed  so  as  to  aid  the  student  in  utilising  the  know- 
ledge  acquired  from  attending  the  series  of  lectures  C. 

It  this  scheme  were  tried  we  are  quite  convinced  that 
the  work  of  the  classes  would  possess  more  real  interest 
for  the  students,  and  the  classes  themselves  would  benefit 
thereby;  but  we  thiuk  it  should  be  quite  understood  that 
although  the  subjects  for  the  classes  might  have  reference 
to  the  Examination,  they  should  be  arranged  iu  the  same 
way  as  at  present,  and  for  the  benefit  of  members  in 
general,  and  not  exclusively  for  those  preparing  for  the 
Examination, 

It  is  proposed  that  the  lectures  should  be  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  indicaling  a course  of  study  than  exhaustive 
discourses,  and  that  each  subject  should  be  divided  into 
two  courses,  Elementary  and  Advanced,  in  each  session 
but  so  arranged  that  one  course  should  be  attended  one 
session,  and  the  other  the  next;  and  if  the  lectures 
alternated,  one  being  given  each  fortnight,  it  would  allow 
one  month  between  each  lecture  for  preparation. 

As  an  incentive  to  study,  we  would  propose  that  prizes 
be  ottered  by  the  Association  of  the  value  of  five  guir  - - 
— three  guineas  for  the  first  and 


judges  in  the  first  competition  for  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  Travelling  Studentship, 
which  was  as  follows: — 

We  have  csrefullv  examined  eight  sets  of  drawing", 
submitted  by  the  following  gentlemen,— H.  O.  Cresswell, 
A.  W.  Cross,  F.  G.  F.  Hooper,  G.  H.  Ince,  H.  H.  Kemp, 
C.  H.  Marshall,  W.  A Pite,  and  G.  S.  W.  Tappen.  We 
think  we  may  fairly  congratulate  the  Association  upon 
the  general  excellence  of  the  work,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  but  a short  time  has  elapsed  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  studentship  was  announced.  Th  e is  now  the 
most  important  of  the  many  prizes  the  Association  has  to 
oiler  to  its  members,  and  while  we  venture  to  think  that 
the  response  the  first  invitation  has  called  forth  cannof 
fail  to  be  gratifying  to  all  ibe  contributors  to  the  fu'id,  we 
frust  that  in  future  years  a still  higher  ?tandard  of  excel- 
lence may  be  attained,  and  also  that  the  interest  in  the 
competiton  may  be  still  more  widely  diffused.  Some  of 
the  competitors  have  failed  to  adhere  in  all  particulars  to 
the  conditions  ; but,  availing  ourselves  of  the  liberty  giveu 
to  the  judges  tor  this  year  by  the  notice  appended  to  the 
6heet  of  instructions,  we  have  not  placed  too  striot  an  in- 
terpretation upon  the  rule  regulating  the  number  and 
description  of  the  drawings  to  be  submitted.  It  may  be 
well,  however,  for  us,  in  the  interest  of  all  who  may  he 
looking  forward  to  future  competitions,  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  hereafter  all  the  conditions  will  be  most 
strictly  enforced. 

We  have  unanimously  awarded  the  Sludentship  for  1891, 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  Bronze  Medal  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  Mr.  Henry  Hardie  Kemp,  and  on  the  evidence  of 
his  drawings  wo  lully  believe  he  will  make  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  the  opportunity  for  lurcher  study  and 
progress. 

V\  e also  recommend  to  the  Committee  that  prizes  be 
awarded  to  Mr.  Francis  G.  F.  Hooper  and  Mr.  W.  Alfred 
Pite,  for  the  admirable  series  of  drawings  submitted  by 
each  of  those  gentlemen. 

Thomas  Hbnet  Watson, 

Geo.  Yi  alls, 

Ernest  C.  Lee. 

Mr.  Kemp  was  introduced  to  the  President 
and  congratulated  upon  his  success,  as  were 
Messrs.  Hooper  and  Pit°,  the  President  announc- 
ing that  the  Bronze  Medal  of  the  Association 
and  two  guineas  would  be  awarded  to  Mr. 
Hooper,  and  the  Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  Pite.  Had 
the  funds  permitted,  the  awards  to  the  second 
and  third  competitors  would  have  been  more 
substantial,  and  it  was  hoped  that  farther  sub- 
scription would  enable  the  j ndges  next  year  to  in- 
crease the  amounts. 

Election  of  Officers  for  Session  1881-2. 

Messrs.  A.  J.  Gale  and  F.  G.  F.  Hooper  were 
appointed  scrutineers  of  the  balloting  papers  for 
the  election  of  officers  for  next  session.  On  their 
return  to  the  room  later  in  the  evening  they 
reported  that  the  following  gentlemen  had  been 
elected,  viz  ; — 

President.— Mr.  Aston  Webb. 

Vice-Presidents. — Messrs.  G.  R.  Redgrave  and  L.  C. 
Riddett. 

Committee. — Messrs.  C.  A.  Adams,  E.  C.  Lee,  C.  Hen- 
man, R E.  Pownall,  H.  H.  St-anuus,  E.  B.  I’Auson,  E.  G. 
Haves,  R.  C.  Page,  C.  R.  Pick,  and  T.  E.  Collcutt. 
Treasurer. — Mr.  .1.  Douglass  Mathews. 
Assistant-Treasurer.— Mr.  T.  Williams. 

Secretaries. — Messrs.  F.  E.  Eiles  and  W.  H.  A.  Berry. 
Librarian  — Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt. 

Assistant- Librarians.  — Messrs.  R.  L.  Cox  end  W. 
Burrell. 

Solicitor. — Mr.  Francis  Truefitt. 

Auditors. — Messrs.  J.  Smith  and  F.  H.  A.  Hardcastle. 
Registrar.— Mr.  T.  H.  Watson. 


An  Adopted  Suggestion. — The  writer,  in 
a former  number  of  the  Builder,  of  an  article 
upon  Canadian  housebuilding,  has  received  a 
letter  from  a friend  in  that  country,  containing 
the  following There  is  something  I might 
mention  to  you  which  may  be  of  advantage.  °Jn 
an  article  of  yours  in  the  Builder  on  house- 
building, lumbering,  *c.  in  Canada,  speaking  of 
dust  from  Bawmills,  you  thought  it  a pity  that 
it  should  not  be  utilised.  Some  little  time  ago 
I Baw  in  a paper  that  a mill  had  been  started 
down  on  the  Ottawa  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing the  sawdust  into  pulp  for  vaiiuu* 
purposes.  ’ 


•three  guineas  for  the  first  and  two  guineas  "for  the 
second-best  resume  ot  the  series  of  lectures:  such  prizes 
to  bo  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  lecturer 
W e would  further  propose  that  at  the  end  of  each  course 
an  examination  should  be  held  by  the  lecturer  in  order  to 
test  the  knowledge  and  diligence  of  the  students. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  whole  scheme  be  announced 
to  the^  members  through  the  medium  of  the  *■  Brown 
Book,  and  that  they  be  invited  to  co-operate  with  the 
Committee  in  an  endeavour  to  enlarge  the  w.:rk  of  the 
Association,  so  as  to  be  of  especial  benefit  to  intending 
candidates  for  the  Institute  Examination  ; and  that  the 
papers  for  the  Examination  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  be  printed  in  the  “ Brown  Book  "—We 
are,  gentlemen,  yours  obediently, 

J.  Douglass  Mathews,  T.  Roger  Smith, 
hp  1 A”sox>  Alfred  Condbr, 

8.  Flint  Clarkson,  Cole  a.  Adams, 

Ernest  C.  Lee,  Richard  C.  Pagb. 

The  President  invited  the  co-operation  of  all 
'he  members  of  the  Association  in  carrying  out 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report, 
and  Mr.  Page,  in  answer  to  a question,  said  that 
the  names  of  the  presidents  of  the  classes  and 
of  the  committees  of  Visitors  to  the  classes 
would  be  invited  to  join  the  sub-committee. 

The  Association  Travelling  Studentship. 

The  Secretary  next  read  the  report  of  the 


Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  in  proposing  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lee  for  his  services  as  President 
of  the  Association,  and  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Page,  the 
retiring  honorary  secretary,  congratulated  the 
former  gentleman  upon  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment initiated  by  him  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  for  the  establishment  of  a Travelling 
Studentship  in  connexion  with  the  Association. 
The  success  of  that  movement  spoke  well  not 
only  for  the  enterprise  and  zeal  of  the  retiring 
President,  but  for  the  liberality  with  which  his 
appeal  had  been  responded  to  by  members  of 
the  Association,  who  had  subscribed  all  the 
money  amongst  themselves.  Mr.  Page,  the  re- 
tiring honorary  secretary,  had  been  indefatigable 
in  his  labours,  and  was  eminently  worthy  of  the 
thanks  of  the  members  for  his  services. 

Mr.  Gotch  hnmoronsly  seconded  the  proposi- 
tion, which  was  carried  with  much  applause, 
and  the  President  and  Mr.  Page  briefly  replied. 

The  President  then  read  a paper  by  Mr.  R. 
Corbett  (who,  being  in  Italy,  was  unable  to  be 
present)  on  “ Colour  Decoration  as  applied  to 
Architecture,  from  a Painter’s  point  of  view.” 
This  we  print  on  another  page. 

Mr.  Stannns,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Corbett  for  the  paper,  supplemented  and 
explained  it  by  reference  to  a number  of 
engravings  and  chromolithographs  which  he 
had  brought  and  hung  up  in  the  room  for  the 
purpose.  With  regard  to  the  Sistine  Chapel 
a large  engraving  from  Dolcibono  was  pointed 
to  as  showing  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
whole  ceiling  and  coves,  Borne  engravings  by 
Giorgio  Mantovano  showing  some  of  the  large 
figures  in  greater  detail.  With  regard  to  the 
ceiliDg  of  the  Camera  della  Segnatura,  in  the 
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Vatican,  the  chromolithograph  published  by 
Griiaer  was  exhibited  as  showing  the  setting, 
out  and  detail  of  the  work.  Mr.  Stannus 
observed  that  Mr.  Corbett  had  not  alluded  to  the 
fact, — which  should  be  more  generally  known, — 
that  the  design  and  beautiful  arrangement  of 
the  oeiling  were  due  to  a Senese  artist  named 
Bazzi,  and  not  to  Raffaelle.  It  would  be  in- 
formation to  some  of  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation that  a very  beantiful  copy  of  this  ceiling, 
about  two-thirds  full-size,  existed  in  England,  at 
the  back  of  the  Italian  Court  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Although  blocked  up  by  subsequent 
screens,  &<?.,  which  scarcely  allowed  any  light 
to  get  to  it,  it  would  well  repay  the  trouble 
spent  in  visiting  it,  as  it  was  executed  by  no  less 
a mao  than  the  late  Alfred  Stevens,  the  author 
of  the  Wellington  Monument  in  St.  Paul’s. 
With  regard  to  Raffaelle’s  ceiling  in  the  Stanza 
of  Heliodorus  in  the  Vatican,  Mr.  Corbett, 
although  taking  objection  to  some  minor  defects 
of  the  design,  did  not  allude  to  its  radical 
defect,  i.e  ,the  treating  a groined  roof  as  though 
it  were  a domical  one.  Now,  there  were  four 
typical  methods  of  roofing  a Bquare  apartment, 
viz., — (a)  with  flat  oeiling,  and  no  cove  ; ( b ) with 
flat  ceiling  and  cove ; (c)  with  dome ; and  (d) 
with  groin  ; and  each  of  these  methods  of  roofing 
had  its  characteristic  type  o?  decorative  treat- 
ment. In  this  Stanza  of  Heliodorus,  the  angle- 
ribs  of  the  groin,  resulting  from  the  interpene- 
tration of  two  semicircular  barrel-vaults,  left 
four  trianguloid  spaces  to  be  dealt  with,  and  all 
who  knew  the  beautiful  work  at  Assisi  would 
remember  how  well  Giotto  had  treated  similar 
spaces  there.  In  the  Heliodorus  ceiling  the 
attempt  tomakeacirole  in  plan  had  utterly  failed ; 
it  resulted  in  a orippled  effect  whioh  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  only  Berved  to  point  a moral 
for  those  who  were  given  to  sneering  at  all 
Renaissance  art.  The  photographs  exhibited 
were  from  the  gallery  of  the  Farnese  Palace 
decorated  by  Annibale  Caracci,  and  they  would 
be  useful  in  showing  the  logical  development, 
though  not  by  any  means  the  lowest  step, 
of  the  system  practised  by  Michelangelo.  The 
engravings  of  ceilings  from  Versailles  and  the 
new  Opera-house  at  Paris  served  to  show  how 
the  modern  French  artists  had  thrived  on  their 
instruction.  With  regard  to  the  Villa  Madama, 
Mr.  Stannus  showed  two  engravings  and  an  un- 
finished sketch  giving  the  delicate  details  of  this 
work ; also  an  original  design  by  Stevens  show- 
ing the  distribution  mentimed  by  Mr.  Corbett, 
and  a photograph  of  a portion  of  ceiling  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  Cancellaria,  exhibiting  the 
elaborate  plaster- work, — muoh  of  it  done  in 
situ  by  the  operative.  In  a description  of  some 
plaster-work  executed  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Sons,  of  Rathbine-place,  he  (Mr.  Stannus)  had 
previously  alluded  to  this  practice  of  modelling 
the  wet  plaster  in  situ,  the  tradition  of  which 
had  never  died  out  in  Italy.  When  in  Venice 
lately  he  saw  men  doing  this  work  in  a way  that 
would  have  put  our  own  eightpence-an-bour 
plasterers  to  shame.  With  regard  to  the  loggia 
of  the  Vatican,  the  coloured  views  and  photo- 
graphs shown  gave  a general  idea  of  them,  and 
the  engravings  by  Camporesi  and  Volpato 
showed  more  in  detail  the  flowing  lines  in  the 
pilasters  to  which  exception  had  been  taken. 
The  rubbing  shown  of  some  of  the  ornament  on 
a tomb  at  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  exhibited  the 
perfeot  fitness  of  flowing  lines  to  a horizontal 
surface.  It  was  from  a floor  slab  of  a member 
of  the  Chigi  family.  Mr.  Stannus  also  exhibited 
rubbings  from  floor-slabs  in  the  Capella  Emiliana 
and  the  Frari  at  Venezia,  and  in  San  Giovanno 
Evangelista  at  Brescia,  exemplifying  the  good 
effect  of  fljwing  lines  on  horizontal  surfaces. 
The  photograph  exhibited  of  a portion  of  the 
“ Crucifixion,”  by  Fra  Angelico,  at  San  Marco 
in  Firenze,  afforded  an  illustration  of  the 
difference  of  gauge  in  figures, — the  figures  in 
circles  below  being  smaller  than  those  in  the 
main  picture.  The  col  lured  engraving,  by  Griiner, 
from  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  illustrated  the  points 
mentioned  in  the  paper.  It  might  be  said  that, 
when  kept  without  delusive  realism  in  strong 
chiaroscuro,  figures  were  not  objectionable  in 
similar  positions  ; but  the  oast  shadows  tended  to 
produoe  an  uneasy  effect  on  the  beholder.  Mr. 
Stannus  also  exhibited  views  in  two  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Farnesina.  The  entrance  loggia  was 
decorated  by  Raffael'e  with  episodes  from  the 
fable  of  Psyche;  and  the  gallery  towards  the 
Tevere  was  decorated  by  Peruzzi,  the  architect 
of  the  building.  These  served  as  an  instruc- 
tive study  of  deco-ation  as  practised  by 
painters  and  by  architects.  Mr.  Corbett  had 
not  commented  on  the  work  in  that  building, 


nor  had  he  touched  upon  one  most  important 
point  ia  dealing  with  figure-design  on  curved 
surfaces  when  the  figures  were  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  radius  of  the  curve.  In  the  Atbani 
ceiling  in  the  Torlonia  Palace,  the  smallness  of 
flat  surface  and  the  largeness  of  cove  were 
observable.  Here  there  had  been  no  attempt  to 
diminish  the  pendentives  at  the  top,  and  to  in- 
crease the  (apparent)  size  of  flat ; and  the 
figures  were  too  large,  filling  the  whole  curve, 
“oversailing,”  and  appearing  ready  to  fall  out 
upon  the  spectator.  A good  rule,  ia  such  cases, 
would  be  that  figures,  if  upright,  should  not 
be  larger  than  the  lower  half  of  the  quad- 
rantal  curve  of  cove  or  dome.  The  cupola  in  the 
Certosa  of  Pavia  farther  exemplified  this  prin- 
ciple. Here  the  figures  were  sitting  or  kneel- 
ing, and  were  kept  low,  while  the  remainder 
of  each  division  was  filled  by  clouds,  &c.,  with 
“ a lamp  of  inspiration  ” hanging  over  the  head 
of  each.  The  dome  of  the  Chigi  Chapel  in 
Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  showed  Rafl'aelle’s 
treatment,  from  which  Mr.  Edmund  Oldfield, 
F.S.A.,  had  observed  that  the  inference  might 
be  drawn  that  Raffaelle  “ avoided  introducing 
high,  upright  figures  (which,  from  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  curve,  would  be  seen  partly  fore- 
shortened, partly  not,  and  thereforo  apparently 
in  false  drawing),  but  made  the  upright 
figures  whioh  personify  the  planets  only  half- 
length,  and  kept  the  full-length  figures,  which 
represent  their  attendants,  in  reolining  or 
nearly  horizontal  positions,  showing  thereby  a 
subtle  observation  of  local  requirements  which 
is  full  of  instruction.”  Mr.  Stannus  Baid  he 
could  not  better  conclude  than  by  referring  the 
members  to  the  rntroduction(especially  Part  IV., 
on  Painting  and  Sculpture)  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
fine  “ History  of  Modern  Architecture,”  for 
there  would  be  found,  in  the  space  of  eight 
pages,  instruction  of  the  greatest  value  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks  (in  which  he  included  the  name  of  Mr. 
Stannus  for  the  illustrated  appendix  whioh  he 
had  made  to  the  paper),  observed  that  it  struok 
him  that  the  paper  might  have  usefully  con- 
tained some  farther  reference  to  the  architec- 
tural treatment  of  the  Pompeian  paintings, 
which  were  really  painted  architecture,  and,  not- 
withstanding its  difficulty,  was  admirable  work. 
With  regard  to  scale  of  figures,  the  Gothic 
sculptors,  he  thought,  generally  used  scale  in  a 
very  wise  way,  making  the  important  figures  in 
their  composition  to  a large  scale,  and  keeping 
their  minor  figures  to  a smaller  scale.  The 
Bame  thing  was  to  be  observed  in  the  mural 
paintings  of  the  Medimval  period. 

The  resolution  was  carried,  and  so  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  session  terminated. 


SANITARY  PLUMBING. 

TRAPS  AND  TRAP  VENTILATION. 

Mr.  Si  evens  Hellyer’s  third  lecture*  of  the 
course  of  six  lectures  to  working  plumbers, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Health 
Society,  was  delivered  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 
There  was  no  diminution  in  the  attendance. 
Professor  Corfield  was  in  the  chair.  The  lecturer, 
in  his  introductory  remarks,  observed  owners  of 
mansions  and  parks  were  often  more  generous 
to  their  enemies  than  to  their  friends,  for  they 
warned  poachers  by  writing  up  “ Beware  of 
man  traps!”  although  they  never  warned  their 
guests  by  writing  up  “ Beware  of  foul  traps, 
which  breathe  out  noxious  gases  ! ” There 
might  be  only  a man-trap  here  and  there  where 
poachers  might  come,  although  there  might  be 
dozens  of  foul  traps  in  and  about  the  house 
where  the  guests  were  likely  to  be  found 
daily.  Moreover,  man-traps  did  not  kill : they 
only  caught  a would-be  thief,  and  bruised  his 
leg  a little ; but  foul  traps  not  only  caught  a 
friend, — at  times  they  gave  him  illnesses,  per- 
haps typhoid  fever,  and  even  death.  It  was,  to 
the  leoturer’s  mind,  a most  iniquitous  thing  that 
when  soil-pipes,  waste-pipes,  and  drains  needed 
to  be  trapped  off  (as  they  always  did),  such 
filth-collecting  boxes  as  D-traps,  bell-traps,  cess- 
pool-traps, and  manhole-chaiu-syphons,  should 
be  used.  Malicious  spirits  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to, — among  other  ways  of  working  mis- 
chief,— take  the  form  of  bad  smells.  One  could 
well  imagine  their  delight  at  finding  suoh  con- 
genial lodgings  to  lurk  in  as  were  afforded  by 
such  appliances.  Or  did  they  have  a hand  in 
the  mischief  even  earlier,  by  suggesting  the 


* For  reports  of  previous  lectures  see  pp.  651,  711,  ante. 


forms  of  suoh  traps  to  their  devisers  ? Some 
people  were  now  condemning  the  use  of  traps 
altogether.  It  was  true  that  such  anti-trap 
men  were  few  and  far  between,  but  the  fact  that 
men  were  to  be  found  preaching  against  the  use 
of  traps,  and  practising  what  they  preaohed  (for 
in  their  works  they  did  not  fix  traps  to  sinks, 
lavatories,  or  water-closets),  called  for  some 
notioe.  He  was  most  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  advocates  of  such  open  (untrapped)  pipes 
were  utterly  wrong  in  their  teachings.  When 
waste-pipes  were  fixed  without  traps,  what  was 
to  prevent  them  acting  as  ventilating- pipes  to  the 
house  ? especially  when  one  end  of  the  pipe 
was  in  a warmer  and  more  rarefied  air  than  the 
other,  which  would  generally  be  the  case, — one 
and  being  connected  with  the  sink,  lavatory,  or 
water-closet  inside  the  house,  aad  the  other  end 
being  open  to  the  colder  and  heavier  air  out- 
side. The  fact  was  that  directly  such  pipes 
completed  their  legitimate  work, — that  of  con- 
veying waste  discharges, — they  beoame  ven- 
tilators, and  helped  to  feed  the  fires  and  house 
with  air  of  questionable  freshness  or  purity. 
Of  course  if  suoh  waste-pipes  could  be  kept  per- 
fectly sweet  (a  thing  practically  impossible),  no 
danger  oould  arise  from  suoh  an  arrangement, 
and  it  would  save  the  trouble  of  opening  the 
windows.  A wa9te-pipe  from  a sink  or  lavatory, 
and  still  more  from  a urinal,  could  not  help 
getting  fouL  Take  the  case  of  a scullery-sink, 
— the  general  sink  in  small  and  moderate- 
Bized  houses.  The  servant  threw  down  into  this 
Bink  a body  of  green-water  hot  from  the  sauce- 
pan, and,  before  the  waste-pipe  was  dry,  she 
turned  a tub  of  hot  greasy  dish-water  into  the 
sink,  with  the  washings-out  of  the  dripping-pan. 
Then  she  washed  her  hands  in  a bowl,  using 
plenty  of  soap,  of  necessity,  to  get  her  hands 
dean,  and  the  bowl  of  soapy  water  was 
emptied  into  the  waste-pipe,  the  suds  adhering 
all  the  way  down  the  pipe  to  the  greasy  matter 
already  deposited  upon  it,  and  bubbling  off  in  bad 
air  to  come  back  again  into  the  house.  Would 
any  of  the  anti-trap  men  drink  a glass  of  water 
after  it  had  passed  through  such  a waste-pipe  ? 
Assuredly  not.  Yet  they  did  not  mind  the 
occupants  of  the  scullery  (or  wherever  such 
sinks  were  fixed)  breathing  the  air  which  oame 
through  such  filthy  pipes.  No  lavatory  or  sink 
Bhould  be  fixed  (whether  the  waste-pipes  from 
them  were  trapped  or  not)  which  would  not 
allow  a body  of  water  to  be  Bent  through 
them  to  more  than  fill  the  bore  of  the  waste- 
pipe,  for  all  sorts  of  matter  was  at  times 
emptied  into  such  fittings,  and  unless  good 
and  efficient  wa'er  flushes  could  be  sent  through 
them  to  cleanse  it  away,  such  matter  adhered  to 
the  interior  of  the  waste-piping  and  decomposed 
there.  In  a gentleman’s  house,  only  reoeDtly 
built,  and  with  its  sanitary  arrangements  carried 
out  under  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Looal 
Board  of  Health  for  the  Croydon  district,  the 
lecturer  said  he  had  a test  made  to  see  the 
quantity  of  air  which  passed  in  an  ordinary  way 
through  an  untrapped  waste-pipe.  An  anemo- 
meter was  fixed  on  the  grating  over  the  top  of  a 
2 in.  untrapped  waste-pipe  of  the  scullery  sink, 
and  between  the  hours  of  nine  p.m.  and  seven 
a.m.  on  the  following  morning  (in  the  first  week 
of  the  April  of  this  year),  the  anemometer  regis- 
tered 8,205  lineal  feet  of  air  as  having  come  into 
the  scullery  through  the  sink- waste,  or  an  average 
of  820  ft.  (lineal)  per  hour.  Of  course,  the  air 
which  passed  in  through  the  waste-pipe  did  not 
remain  in  the  scullery,  but  passed  to  other  parts 
of  the  house,  to  be  breathed  by  its  occupants. 
Passing  on  to  speak  of  water-closets  without 
traps,  the  lecturer  said  nobody  attempted  to  fix 
a water-closet  without  having  some  sort  of  seal 
between  it  and  the  soil-pipe ; and  though  anti- 
trap men  dispensed  with  the  water-seal  (or  trap), 
they  did  not  fix  water-closets  without  some 
mechanical  means  of  shutting  off  the  soil-pipe 
from  the  closet, — i.e.,  somewhere  in  the  closet, 
or  on  the  basin-outlet,  they  contrived  to  fix  an 
indiarubber  or  metal  valve,  plug,  or  stopper,  to 
prevent  soil-pipe  air  coming  into  the  house 
through  the  closet.  There  were  now  several 
methods  of  fixing  such  untrapped  water-closets 
and  soil-pipes,  and  if  he  were  asked  to  say  which 
of  those  methods  he  considered  the  most  sani- 
tary, he  Bhould  say  that  known  as  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw’s.  In  a letter  that  he  (the  leoturer)  sent 
to  the  Builder  in  March,  1878,*  he  condemned 
that  method,  and  gave  his  reasons  pretty  fully. 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw  made  his  soil-pipe  only 
3 in.  in  diameter,  and  therein  he  was  quite 
right,  as  a 3-in.  pipe  oould  be  kept  more 


* See  Builder,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  225. 
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wholesome  than  one  of  a larger  size.  Bat,  if 
filth  conld  and  did  accumulate  upon  the  interior 
of  sink  and  lavatory  wastes,  if  wastes  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  mere  dirty  water  got  foul, 
how  much  more  foul  must  pipes  which  took 
away  excremental  discharges  get  ? He  was 
willing  to  admit  that  if  large  and  efficient  water 
flushes  were  sent  through  the  soil-pipes  after 
each  usage  of  the  closet,  such  an  arrangement 
as  that  of  Mr,  Norman  Shaw  might  be  kept 
tolerably  wholesome ; but  if  the  closet  were 
used  with  inefficient  water  flushes, — as  would 
often  be  the  case, — the  soil-piping  must  in  time 
become  very  offensive.  The  handle  of  a water- 
closet  apparatus  was  often  pulled  only  just 
sufficiently  to  discharge  the  contents  of  the 
basin  into  the  soil-pipe,  leaving  the  deposit 
which  escaped  out  of  the  closet-basin,  with 
whatever  water  there  was  in  it,  to  stain  its  way 
down  the  interior  of  the  soil-pipe  to  the  drain  ; 
and  then,  as  the  basin-valve  would  be  closed, 
there  would  be  no  flush  of  water  to  follow  it  to 
cleanse  the  filth  away,  but  the  excrement  would 
be  left  to  corrode  upon  the  pipe.  Again,  how- 
ever learned  a person  might  be  in  the  art  of 
pulling-up  a closet  handle  so  as  to  give  a free 
passage  to  the  out-going  matter  and  to  well  open 
the  flushing  valve,  there  would  at  times  be  no 
water  in  the  supply-pipe  to  come  into  the  closet 
to  cleanse  it.  The  water  supply  sometimes 
failed  (1)  because  some  leaky  valve  had  leaked 
all  the  water  out  of  the  store  cistern  ; (2)  be- 
cause repairs  were  being  made  to  the  company’s 
main,  and  the  water  did  not  come  in  ; (3)  because 
the  supply-valve  or  water-waste  preventer  was 
out  of  repair ; or  (4)  because  the  water  in  the 
pipe  was  frozen.  If  the  latter  was  the  cause  of 
there  being  no  water,  tho  fault  was  peculiarly 
that  of  the  plumber,  who  ought  not  to  have 
fixed  his  service-pipe  where  it  could  freeze. 
Another  source  of  fouling  a soil-pipe  was  that  of 
using  a water-closet  as  a urinal,  in  which  case 
the  standing  water,  largely  impregnated  with 
urine,  overflowed  down  the  overflow-pipe  into 
the  soil-pipe,  and  corroded  upon  it,  fur  it  was 
only  rarely,  in  such  cases,  that  the  handle  of 
the  closet  was  pulled.  He  had  known  many 
soil-pipes  to  ladies’  water-closets, — e.g.,  at 
railway  stations, — to  get  so  furred  that  the 
bore  had  been  reduced  to  one-half  its  original 
size  after  a few  years’  usage.  Whatever  me- 
chanical means  were  used  in  untrapped  water- 
closets  for  excluding  soil-pipe  air  from  the  house, 
they  were  sure,  at  times,  to  fail.  In  the  case  of 
water-closets  with  metal  seatings,  indiarubber 
valves,  or  plugs,  there  were  several  ways  whereby 
a failure  might  arise.  For  instance,  the  me- 
chanism itself  might  fail,  or  a piece  of  paper  or 
other  matter  might  get  between  the  valve  and 
its  seating,  causing  the  water  to  escape  out  of 
the  closet  basin,  and  bo  leave  an  easy  passage 
for  the  admission  of  soil-pipe  air  to  the  house. 
There  were  other  evils  attending  such  a system 
as  that  of  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  Bnch  as  (1),  the 
danger  of  frost  at  exposed  points;  (2),  the 
difficulty  of  limiting  the  length  of  the  soil-pipe, 
for  circumstances  would  require  it  to  be  of 
various  lengths,  and  careless  people  would  put 
no  limit  to  it.  Architects  did  not  gain  their 
reputations  by  designing  the  elevations  of  their 
buildings  to  suit  water-closets.  In  some  build- 
ings the  last  thing  to  be  considered  was  the 
water-closet,  and  so  it  got  stuck  anywhere  where 
there  was  room  for  it,  without  reference  to  the 
drainage  from  it.  The  vitiated  air  in  a long 
length  of  soil-pipe  arm  necessary  to  avoid  a 
porch,  oriel  window,  or  other  projection,  would 
often  escape  into  the  house  through  an  open 
basin-valve  or  imperfect  seating.  Having  con- 
demned what  was,  in  his  judgment,  the  more 
sanitary  method  of  the  two  or  more  systems  of 
fixing  untrapped  closets,  the  lecturer  culled 
attention  to  what  he  regarded  as  a more 
dangerous  method  still.  It  was  within  his 
knowledge  that  the  plumbing  and  so-called 
sanitary  arrangements  of  a nobleman’s  mansion 
had  been  carried  out  on  principles  which  he  was 
about  to  explain,  and  that,  too,  within  the  last 
twelve  months.  He  did  not  know  who  was 
responsible  for  introducing  stacks  of  soil-pipes 
with  trapless  water-closets  upon  them,  but  he 
believed  it  was  the  outcome  of  two  or  three 
wonld-be  sanitarians.  A tier  of  trapless  water- 
closets  was  fixed  on  one  Btack  of  soil-pipe,  and 
that  stack  of  pipe,  having  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  water-closets  upon  it,  might,  or  might  not, 
be  trapped  at  the  bottom.  By  some  men 
it  was  trapped  and  ventilated  at  top  and  bottom, 
but  by  others  it  was  not  trapped  at  all.  In  the 
nobleman’s  house  referred  to,  the  soil-pipes 
were  not  trapped  off  or  disconnected  from  the 


drain,  though  the  drain  was  open  to  the  atmo- 
sphere somewhere  in  the  grounds.  By  that 
system  a drain  was  brought  into  the  house,  and 
branches  from  it  were  carried  up  under  the 
floors  to  receive  tli9  various  stacks  of  soil  and 
rain-water  pipe.  Ihe  drain  was  carried  some 
distance  away  from  the  house  before  it  was 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  several 
stacks  of  soil-pipe  were  continued  up  through 
the  roof  full-size  for  ventilation,  with  cowls 
upon  them.  With  snch  an  arrangement  there 
would  often  be  no  ventilation  at  all  in  one  or 
more  of  the  stacks  of  soil-pipe.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  quite  possible  for  one  or  more 
stacks  of  soil-pipe  to  become  filled  with  bid 
air,  and  in  case  of  a defective  basin-valve 
or  an  absence  of  water  supply,  a Btack  of  such 
soil-pire,  with  a tier  of  trapless  water-closets 
upon  i . night  ventilate  itself,  and  the  drain  too, 
into  ti.-  house.  Having  shown  the  necessity  of 
trapping,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  d'scuss  the 
best  means  of  doing  it.  He  observed  that  all 
that  was  wanted  in  ventilated  wast9  - pipes 
and  drains  was  a water-lock.  No  sanitary  fit- 
ting, waste-pipe,  soil-pipe,  or  drain  should  be 
trapped  in  a way  that  would  not  admit  of  the 
whole  of  the  water  in  such  traps  being  entirely 
changed  every  time  a flush  of  water  was  sent 
into  them.  Traps  should  only  be  required]  to 
act  as  air-barriers,  toward  off  the  air  travelling 
through  the  pipes,  and  to  prevent  it  from  enter- 
ing the  house.  But  traps  used  for  that  purpose 
were  often  so  badly  constructed,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  were  made  were  so 
radically  wrong,  that  they  both  collected  and 
held  their  filth,  and  became  little  cesspools. 
Such  a trap  was  the  D-trap.  It  was  only  fair, 
however,  that  he  should  say  that  one  reason 
why  some  plumbers  preferred  the  [D-trap  to 
the  syphon  was,  that  it  was  not  easily 
syphoned  out  like  the  latter.  About  the  first 
form  of  trap  used,  the  lecturer  believed,  for 
fixing  under  water-closets,  was  the  syphon  or 
round-pipe  trap, — i.e.,  a pipe  bent  and  re-curved 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  (/)  ; but  as  that  trap 
in  usage  was  easily  syphoned,  and  plumbers 
had  not  learned  the  way  of  preventing  such 
syphonage  by  ventilating  it,  the  D_traP  waa 
invented.  He  was  able  to  say  that  the  lead 
syphon  trap  was  used  uuder  a water-closet  as  far 
back  as  1775, — more  than  a century  ago;  but, 
as  far  as  he  could  make  out,  the  D-trap 
was  not  in  use  until  1790.  Having  shown  speci- 
mens of  foul  D -traps,  and  illustrated,  by  ex- 
periment, the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
properly  flushing-out  Buch  traps,  the  lecturer 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  bell-trap,  which,  he  said, 
oould  vie  with  the  Q-trap  in  the  amount  of  evil 
it  had  achieved.  Indeed,  it  would  perhaps  be 
impossible,  in  connexion  with  drainage  matters, 
to  find  two  more  fruitful  sources  of  evil  than  the 
bell- trap  and  the  D’kraP-  The  bell-trap  was  a 
non-cleansing  trap,  and  wa3  very  inefficient  on 
account  of  the  movable  top  (which  when  re- 
moved left  no  trap  at  all),  and  of  the  slightness 
of  the  dip  or  seal.  Of  other  non-cleansing  traps, 
as  well  as  of  those  which  were  self-cleansing,  he 
would  speak  in  his  next  lecture. 

A gentleman  in  the  meeting,  who  described 
himself  as  having  been  a plumber  for  very 
many  years,  asked  whether  discussion  was 
allowed.  On  receiving  a reply  from  the  chair- 
man in  the  negative,  he  said  he  thought  it  was 
very  unfair  that  all  that  Mr.  Hellyer  said  should 
go  forth  to  the  world  as  “gospel.”  He  differed 
very  materially  from  a great  deal  that  had  been 
said  by  Mr.  Hellyer.  The  prohibition  of  dis- 
cussion was  not  giving  the  trade  a fair 
chance. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  possibly  the 
National  Health  Society  would  afford  oppor- 
tunity to  the  gentleman  to  give  a leoture  or 
lectures  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hellyer’s  leotures.  At 
any  rate,  objectors  to  Mr.  Hellyer’s  views  might 
urge  their  objections  through  the  medium  of  the 
press.  He  (the  Chairman),  for  his  own  part, 
agreed  with  almost  every  word  Mr.  Hellyer  had 
said,  particularly  as  to  the  necessity  of  having 
traps,  although  not  such  badly-constructed  ones 
as  D- traps  aa<i  bell-traps,  which  could  not  be 
too  strongly  condemned. 

The  lecture  was  repeated  on  Wednesday 
evening. 


Cork. — At  the  last  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Cork  Board  of  Guardians,  five  candidates  were 
proposed  for  the  vacant  office  of  architect,  &c., 
to  the  Board.  Mr.  D.  J.  Coakley,  A.R.I.B.A., 
of  Grand-parade,  Cork,  was  elected  by  a ma- 
jority of  eight  votes  over  the  combined  votes 
for  the  other  four  candidates. 


FROM  ABROAD. 

Ax  exhibition  of  building  appliances  and 
materials  is  announced  to  take  place  at  Bruns- 
wick. It  commences  on  the  1st  of  July,  and 
closes  on  the  1st  of  October.  It  is  intended  to 
represent  objects  connected  with  building  in 
their  different  forms  of  application,  and  machi- 
nery in  motion  will  be  a distinctive  feature  of 
the  exhibition.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  comparison  of  the  progress  made  indifferent 
branches  of  the  trade,  it  is  intended  to  borrow 
specimens  of  articles  connected  with  building 
science  both  from  private  and  public  collections. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  with  the  Govern- 
ment authorities  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
prizes  to  exhibitors  of  objects  showing  inventive 
talent. 

The  recently-published  will  of  the  late  Carl 
Scbeibler  of  Lodcz  contains  the  following 
bequests : — 

1.  The  sum  of  60,000  roubles  for  the  building 
of  a gymnasium  or  public  school,  provided  that 
the  Government  sanctions  its  establishment,  and 
that  the  city  gives  a site.  The  amount  to  be 
paid  according  to  the  progress  of  the  building. 

2.  The  sum  of  10,000  roubles  to  found  five 
scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  100  roubles 
each,  intended  for  students  of  the  working  class 
attending  the  gymnasium.  The  choice  of  these 
students  is  left  to  the  director. 

3.  The  sum  of  8,000  roubles  for  the  pour- 
house. 

4.  The  sum  of  25,000  roubles  for  the  Catholic 
Church. 

5.  The  sum  of  50,000  roubles  towards  t!  e 
erection  of  the  new  Evangelical  Church. 

6.  The  sum  of  10,000  roubles  for  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church. 

7.  The  sum  of  15,000  roubles  for  the  erection 
of  a synagogue  in  the  city. 

Numerous  other  bequests  follow  of  a charit- 
able nature.  The  above  extract  will  show  thut 
the  great  industrial  proprietor  we  have  named 
was  impartial  in  his  religious  views,  and  his 
distribution  of  this  portion  of  his  worldly  goods 
has  no  doubt  met  with  the  special  approbati  >u 
of  those  interested  in  building  matters  in  his 
city.  


FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  SERIALS. 

The  Wiener  Zeitung  (Vienna,  May  29)states 
that  in  the  coming  winter  session  special  courses 
of  lessons  will  be  given  at  the  Technical  Trade 
Museum  iu  Vienna,  on  the  following  subjects  : — 
Baildera’  wood-working  and  joiuery,  basket- 
making  and  withy-culture.  A course  of  ad  vauced 
instruction  for  cabinet-makers  commences  on 
October  1st,  in  connexion  with  the  workshops 
for  practical  training. 

In  the  issue  of  June  1 is  given  an  abstract  of 
the  annual  report  of  the  Company  for  the  Con- 
struction of  Cheap  Dwellings.  A small  profit 
was  shown,  but  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
payment  of  a dividend.  The  Vienna  Building 
Company,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a very 
large  loss  on  the  year’s  working. 

The  Zeitschrift  des  Vereines  Deutsches  Ingeni- 
eure  (Berlin)  for  May  gives  an  illustration  and 
description  of  the  Kraft  cement-testing  machine. 
The  briquette  is  placed  in  two  jaws,  the  strain 
being  applied  by  a screw.  The  principle  is  that 
of  the  dynamometer,  the  breaking-strain  being 
registered  on  a dial.  The  price  of  the  machine 
is  14J. 

La  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  May  28)  con- 
tains the  first  of  an  interesting  series  of  papers 
by  M.  E.  Maindron,  on  the  history  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Science,  which  is  continued  in  the 
issue  of  June  4,  commencing  from  1666,  when 
reports  of  the  meetings  of  and  business  tran- 
sacted by  the  society  were  first  regularly  taken. 
M.  Maindron  gives  a sketch  of  the  work  dono  by 
the  Academy,  a list  of  some  of  the  leading 
scientific  men  who  have  been  leaders  of  it,  with 
the  charters  granting  various  privileges.  Alto- 
gether, the  two  papers  form  an  interesting  aud 
valuable  record  of  the  Academy. 

According  to  Science  (New  York,  May  21),  a 
new  department  has  been  added  to  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  will  contain 
specimens  illustrating  the  economic  botany  of 
all  the  woods  of  the  country  used  for  architec- 
tural or  building  purposes,  or  in  the  manufac- 
tures. 

The  Boston  Journal  of  Commerce  (May  21) 
contains  an  article  on  the  art  of  brick-making, 
in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  few 
articles  of  manufacture  which  receive  so  lilt  e 
attention,  and  yet  that  few  are  of  more  import- 
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ance.  It  expresses,  the  opinion  that  the  quality 
of  bricks  does  not  depend  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  made,  or  burnt  (as  is  generally 
supposed),  but  on  the  material  of  which  they 
are  made.  As  a proof  of  this,  it  instances  the 
“ Old-Roman  brick,”  which  is  considered  to  be 
perfectly  fire-proof  and  imperishable.  It  is 
proof  against  frost,  salt,  or  sea-water,  and  can 
be  made  almost  as  cheaply  as  the  ordinary 
building-bricks. 


PLYMOUTH  ART- EXHIBITION. 

This  exhibition,  a correspondent  writes,  has 
proved  quite  a success.  Art  is  well  represented, 
and  there  are  many  good  examples  of  painting 
on  china  and  terra-cotta  by  ladies  and  pro- 
fessional artists.  Among  the  water-colour 
drawings  the  following  are  exhibited  : — T. 
Cox,  London,  design  for  stained-glass  win- 
dow ; W.  Tipping,  design  for  art  • tiles 
and  stained-glass  window;  J.  C.  Tully,  design 
for  oak  cabinet;  J.  R Suffling,  design  for 
stained-glass  window.  Good  specimens  of  carv- 
ing are  exhibited:  five  art- carved  panels  in 
walnut,  early  in  style,  by  J.  Lemon,  Exeter; 
oarved  panel  and  carved  frame,  “ Const  at  the 
Well,”  and  the  “ Woman  of  Samaria,”  by  J. 
Bickley ; carved  Glastonbury  chair,  by  Miss 
Ellis  ; carved  table,  by  Mrs.  Kirwio.  Many 
good  examples  of  fret-work  are  exhibited  : “ The 
Seven  Ages  of  Man”  and  ‘‘The  Start  and  the 
Return,”  by  J.  Sparrow.  Amongst  the  various 
articles  of  fret- work  are,  a model  of  a state 
chariot,  various  baskets,  brackets,  bird-cage, 
and  what-not,  in  various  designs.  In  furniture, 
D.  Kingdom,  Plymouth,  exhibits  a bedroom 
suite,  in  Pensacola  pitch-pine,  in  the  Mediaeval 
style.  There  are  also  many  good  examples  of 
oil  and  water-colour  paintings  exhibited. 

The  exhibition  closes  on  the  20th  of  June. 


VOTES  FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Tiie  House  of  Commons,  in  Committee  of 
Supply  on  the  9thinst.,  agreed  to  the  following 
voteB  for  buildings  connected  with  the  Civil 
Service  and  Revenue  Departments,  viz.  : — Sum 
to  complete  the  vote  of  15.980Z.  for  furniture  of 
public  offices ; sum  to  complete  the  vote  of 
228,5151.  for  Revenue  Department  buildings; 
sum  to  complete  the  vote  of  55,496Z.  for  County 
Court  buildings. 

On  the  vote  to  complete  the  sum  of  10,0131. 
for  the  Metropolitan  Police  Courts,  Mr.  Rylands 
moved  to  reduce  the  vote  by  2,200Z.,  the  cost  of 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  Hammersmith 
Police  Court.  He  contended  that  the  sum  he 
had  named  ought  to  be  provided  out  of  local 
rates.  After  a discussion  the  amendment  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  vote  was  agreed  to. 

A vote  to  complete  the  sum  of  7,1951.  for 
Sheriff  Court-houses,  Scotland,  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  to  oomplete  the  sum  of  120,2001. 
for  the  New  Courts  of  Justice,  &c.,  Sir  A.  Lusk 
asked  when  there  was  any  prospect  of  the  Courts 
being  finished,  and  what  their  cost  would  be. 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  said  he  had  every  reason  to 
hope  that  the  Courts  would  be  completed  by 
Easter  next  year.  He  believed  next  year's  vote 
would  not  exceed  that  of  the  present  year.  The 
vote  was  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  to  complete  the  sum  of  125  0001. 
for  the  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr. 
Rylands  commented  on  the  very  large  increase 
of  the  vote  that  had  been  made  in  consequence 
of  the  desire  of  the  House  to  accelerate  the 
survey.  Mr.  Shaw  - Lefevre  explained  that 
while  the  votes  had  been  increased  only  25  per 
cent.,  the  work  done  during  the  past  year 
exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  as  much 
as  80  per  cent.  He  hoped  that  the  entire  survey 
would  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  year  1890. 
Sir.  A.  Lusk  remarked  that  the  face  of  the 
country  changed  so  rapidly  that  it  was  necessary 
to  publish  each  completed  portion  of  the  survey 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  vote  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  to  complete  the  sum  of  22,141 1. 
required  for  the  buildings  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  Mr.  Dillwyn  characterised  the 
establishment  at  South  Kensington  as  over- 
grown, and  to  a great  extent  useless,  and  com- 
plained that  the  sum  asked  for  increased  every 
year.  He  hoped  that  the  Government  would 
give  an  assurance  that  after  the  present  year 
the  expense  under  the  head  of  “ building  ” 
would  be  discontinued.  Sir  Henry  Holland 
hoped  the  Government  would  not  be  influenced 
by  the  statements  of  the  hon.  member,  who  had 


probably  not  been  to  South  Kensington  lately. 
If  he  had,  he  would  have  found  it  filled  with 
people  who  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
works  of  art  exhibited  there.  He  did  not  think 
it  an  overgrown  institution,  and  the  money  ex- 
pended on  it  was  well  laid  out.  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  said  that  all  the  assurance  he  oould 
give  the  hon.  member  for  Swansea  was  that 
there  was  not  auy  present  intention  of  asking 
for  a larger  sum.  The  South  Kensington 
Museum  was  extremely  popular ; if  they  were 
to  judge  by  the  numbers  who  visited  it,  there 
was  no  institution  in  the  metropolis  more  appre- 
ciated. As  to  the  1,000Z.  a year  for  rent,  the 
gallery  belonged  to  the  trustees  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  and  the  Government  thought 
l,0O0Z.  a year  very  much  less  than  the  value. 
Mr.  Rj  lands  said  that  the  item  of  1,820Z.  for 
salaries  of  architects  and  assistants  ought  to 
come  under  the  Bub-head  of  salaries  rather  than 
of  new  buildings.  He  wanted  to  know  whether 
there  was  anything  in  the  duties  of  the  director 
of  new  buildings  at  South  Kensington  which 
could  not  be  fulfilled  by  the  Board  of  Works. 
Lord  F.  Cavendish  said  that  the  architect  at 
South  Kensington  had  been  retained  to  complete 
certain  works  in  hand.  Mr.  A.  O'Connor  com- 
plained that  the  architect  of  works  at  South 
Kensington  appeared  to  be  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  time  which  the  work  occupied, 
and  asked  whether  some  arrangement  could  not 
be  made  by  which  that  officer  Bhould  be  paid  by 
the  job.  Lord  F.  Cavendish  explained  that  the 
reason  why  the  new  buildings  at  South  Keu- 
sington  had  not  been  executed  more  rapidly  was 
not  any  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  archi. 
tect,  but  because  the  Treasury  had  endeavoured 
to  cut  down  the  expenditure  on  them  as  mnch 
as  possible.  After  some  further  conversation, 
the  vote  was  agreed  to;  as  was  also  a sum  to 
complete  the  vote  of  G.523Z.  for  the  British 
Museum  Buildings. 

On  a sum  to  complete  the  vote  of  45,858Z.  for 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  Mr.  Dillwyn  com- 
plained that  although  the  original  estimate  for 
that  museum  was  350.000Z.,  and  the  revised 
estimate  was  409,0001.,  a further  demand  was 
now  made  on  the  public  to  provide  for  a collec- 
tion of  objects  to  bo  preserved  in  spirits,  and 
for  certain  other  additional  works.  He  thought 
they  ought  to  look  with  some  jealousy  on  fur- 
ther schemes  for  the  extension  of  the  establish- 
ment at  South  Kensington ; and  as  they  were 
not  properly  informed  of  what  the  increased 
outlay  in  the  present  case  was  required  for,  he 
moved  that  the  vote  be  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
17,043Z.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  said  the  new  build- 
ing was  an  essential  part  of  the  Museum.  Mr. 
Dill  wyn’s  amendment  was  rejected  by  66  to  17, 
and  the  vote  was  agreed  to. 

The  vote  to  complete  the  Bum  of  20.000Z.  for 
Edinburgh  University  buildings  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  of  10,6091.  for  harbours  and  other 
matters  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  G.  Bal- 
four reminded  the  committee  that  a sum  of  no 
less  than  800,000L  had  been  expended  in  con- 
structing a pier  at  Dover,  and  yet  so  unsatis- 
factory had  the  work  proved  to  be,  owing  to  a 
defective  mode  of  construction,  that  a consider- 
able expenditure  had  to  be  incurred  to  repair 
damage  that  ought  not  to  have  occurred.  The 
vote  was  agreed  to. 

The  vote  to  complete  th9  sum  of  193,9261.  for 
public  buildings  in  Ireland  was  agreed  to. 

The  next  vote  was  to  complete  the  sum  of 
10,0001.  for  soience  and  art  buildings,  Dublin. 
Mr.  Gorst  protested  against  the  practice  of 
spending  money  on  new  buildings  for  the  total 
cost  of  which  no  estimate  had  been  presented. 
Sir  R.  Cross  thought  it  had  been  long  ago  settled 
in  principle  that  no  new  buildings  should  be 
begun  without  an  estimate  for  the  whole  cost. 
The  vote  ought  be  withdrawn,  unless  the  noble 
lord  was  prepared  to  say  what  sum  of  money 
was  to  be  spent  from  first  to  last.  Lord  F. 
Cavendish  quite  agreed  with  the  doctrine  that 
had  been  laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  vote  were  peculiar. 
It  had  been  understood  for  some  time  past  that 
the  buildings  in  question  were  to  be  erected,  but 
their  site  had  not  been  fixed  upon  until  after  a 
long  controversy.  The  vote  was  now  necessary, 
but  he  hoped  to  present  the  complete  estimate 
before  the  end  of  the  session.  Mr.  Gorst 
moved  the  reduction  of  the  vote  by  the  sum  of 
3.500Z.,  the  amount  of  an  item  for  commencing 
the  erection  of  a museum  of  soience  and  art  in 
Dublin.  Major  Nolan  complained  of  the  opposi- 
tion offered  to  the  vote  for  science  and  art  in 
Dablin,  while  such  very  large  sums  for  similar 
purposes  in  England  were  granted.  Mr.  Mun- 


della  explained  that  when  the  present  Govern- 
ment came  into  office  one  of  the  first  things  that 
was  pressed  upon  them  was  the  carrying  out  of 
a pledge  given  by  their  predecessors  that  a 
science  and  art  museum  should  be  erected  in 
Dublin.  The  whole  question  was  where  the  site 
of  the  building  should  be,  and  it  was  only  within 
the  last  week  that  the  Government  were  in  a 
position  to  say  that  Kildare-street  should  be  the 
site  fixed  upon.  Not  a day  would  be  lost  by  the 
Department  in  pushing  forward  the  work.  Mr. 
Gorst  suggested  that  progress  should  be  re- 
ported, in  order  that  the  Government  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  an  architect 
upon  the  question  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings. 
Mr.  Magniac  hoped  the  Government  would  not 
consent  to  report  progress.  The  sum  necessary 
for  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  might  well 
be  granted  by  the  Committee  without  any  in- 
fringement of  the  rule  of  economy.  Mr.  Peddie 
thought  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings 
might  easily  be  obtained  from  the  surveyor  in 
the  employ  of  the  Board  of  Works.  The  vote 
was  agreed  to  by  97  to  30. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Hart,  B.A. — Mr.  Solomon  Alexander 
Hart,  R.A.,  librarian  of  the  Royal  Academy,  died 
on  Saturday  last,  the  11th  inst.,  aged  seventy- 
five.  Born  at  Plymouth  in  1806,  ho  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hart,  who,  while  apprenticed 
to  a goldsmith,  studied  art,  and  afterwards 
painted  under  Northcote  in  1785.  His  futher 
having  removed  to  London,  Solomon  Hart  entered 
the  Royal  Academy  as  a student  in  1823,  and 
exhibited  his  first  work,  a miniature  of  his  father, 
in  1826.  He  continued  for  a time  to  paint  minia- 
tures for  a livelihood,  but  showed  his  first  exhi- 
bition oil  picture,  “ Instructions,”  at  the  British 
Institution,  in  1828,  and  the  “ Elevation  of  the 
Law,”  whioh  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Yernon,  at 
the  Suffolk-street  Gallery,  in  1830.  Among  suc- 
ceeding pictures  were  “ Wolsey  and  Backing- 
ham,”  1834  ; and  “ Coeur  de  Lion  and  the  Soldan 
Saladin,”  1835,  which  led  to  his  election  as  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1840  he 
was  elected  a Royal  Academician.  Daring  a 
visit  to  Italy,  in  1841-2,  he  made  an  elaborate 
series  of  drawings,  originally  intended  for  publi- 
cation, of  architectural  interiors  and  sites  famous 
in  history.  Mr.  Hart  employed  the  materials 
then  collected  in  several  pictures,  among  which 
were  “ Dinner-time  in  the  Refectory  of  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Ognessanti,  Florence,”  “ Interior  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Modena,”  and  “ Interior  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Pisa,”  and  “ An  Offering  to  the 
Virgin.”  In  1857  he  succeeded  Mr.  Leslie  as 
professor  of  painting  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
in  1865  was  appointed  by  the  Queen  librarian  of 
that  body.  In  the  present  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  he  has  a picture  of  “A  Hoarder.” 
Mr.  Hart  was  buried  on  Tuesday  last,  at  the 
Brompton  Jewish  cemetery. 

Mr.  John  Collier. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  Collier,  of  Salters’  Hall, 
St.  Swithin’s-lane,  which  took  place  on  the  3rd 
inst.,  at  his  residence,  Wychwood,  Putney.  He 
held  the  appointment  of  surveyor  to  the  Wor- 
shipful Company  of  Salters  for  eighteen  years, 
and  many  buildings  were  erected  for  them  from 
his  designs.  He  was  also  an  Associate  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  a Member  of 
the  Institution  of  Surveyors,  besides  holding 
several  public  appointments  in  the  City.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  buildings  designed  and 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Collier: — Railway  Works, 
Goswell-street ; Offices  in  Coleman-street,  for 
Mr.  Charles  Morrison ; Salters’  Almshouses, 
at  Watford;  Witney  Corn  Exchange;  Asthall 
Vicarage  and  Schools ; and  the  new  City  Press 
Offices. 

Mr.  William  Paterson,  C.E. — Mr.  William 
Paterson,  C.E.,  whose  name  for  many  years  has 
been  identified  with  some  of  the  leading  engi- 
neering undertakings  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
died  at  his  residence  at  Larkfield,  Inverness,  on 
the  29th  ult. 

Alderman  Sir  W.  A.  Rose  died  suddenly  on 
the  9th  inst , while  in  his  carriage  on  the  way 
to  the  City.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortunes.  Having  been 
educated  at  St.  Olave’s  Grammar  School  and 
at  the  London  University,  he  started  in  business 
for  himself  as  an  oil-refiner,  taking  the  ground- 
floor  of  one  of  the  houses  occupied  by  him  in 
Queenhithe.  As  the  business  extended,  and  he 
obtained  the  royalty  of  some  important  patents, 
— especially  the  anti-friction  grease  used  for 
rail  way -carriages,  — the  whole  house  was 
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secured,  and,  in  coarse  of  time,  the  adjoining 
house  as  well.  He  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  1862,  and  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the 
Princess  Alexandra  into  the  City  on  her  arrival 
in  this  country  to  become  the  wife  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  He  was  in  his  61st  year. 


MONUMENTAL. 

A memorial  to  those  officers  and  men  of  the 
13th  (Somersetshire)  Regiment,  who  were  lose  in 
the  South  African  war,  and  also  as  a record  of 
the  regiment,  has  just  been  erected  in  the  north 
transept  of  Wells  Cathedral,  by  General  Lord 
Mark  Kerr,  G.C.B.,  the  colonel,  and  other  offi- 
cers. The  composition  is  in  five  panels,  the 
central  one  higher  and  wider  than  the  rest, 
having  a slightly-projecting  canopy  carried  on 
oar  ved  corbels.  This  contains  a representation  in 
terra  cotta  of  David  after  he  has  slain  Goliath,  a 
a subject  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  history  of 
the  13th  Regiment,  which  so  frequently  has  been 
victorious  in  spite  of  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  This  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Tinworth,  of 
Doulton  & Co.’s.  The  architectural  portion  of 
the  monument  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Edmund 
B.  Ferrey.  Each  panel  is  arched  and  trefoil- 
cusped,  and  is  pedimented  with  a carved 
fleuron.  There  are  blue  lias  shafts  with  moulded 
capitals.  Between  the  window-cill  of  the  north 
transept  and  the  before-mentioned  canopies  is 
a rich  sculptured  frieze  of  foliage  and  simple 
diapering.  The  material  is  Donlting  stone  (which 
is  employed  throughout  the  cathedral,  including 
the  screens  and  monuments),  except  the  panels 
containing  the  inscriptions,  which  are  of  yellow 
Mansfield  stone.  In  the  tympana  of  the  arches 
are  shields  containing  various  emblems. 


LIVERPOOL. 

The  Walker  Art  Gallery. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Library,  Museum,  and  Arts  Committee  of  the 
Liverpool  Corporation,  on  the  9th  inst.,  the 
City  Surveyor,  Mr.  Shelmerdine,  submitted  plans 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery, 
at  a cost  of  from  10,5001.  to  ll.OOOi.  A resolu- 
tion was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  City  Council  that  the  plans  be 
adopted.  The  intention  is  to  provide  commo- 
dious exhibition-rooms,  without  interfering  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  permanent  art  collec- 
tion. It  may  be  added  that  an  exhibition  of  the 
original  drawiogs  and  engravings  by  Messrs. 
Charles  Green  and  W.  D.  Barker,  at  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery,  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Satur- 
day last.  There  are  in  all  about  250  works. 
The  exhibition  will  remain  open  a fortnight 
longer. 

The  Mersey  Tunnel. — There  appears  to  be 
every  prospect  (according  to  the  Daily  Post) 
that  the  proposed  railway  tunnel  between  Liver- 
pool and  Birkenhead  will  before  long  be  brought 
to  a successful  termination.  No  greater  obstacles 
than  were  anticipated  and  provided  for  by  the 
promoters  and  engineers  of  the  company  engaged 
in  the  undertaking  have  been  met  with,  either 
in  the  sinking  of  the  shafts  at  the  Liverpool 
and  Birkenhead  ends,  or  in  the  process  of  cutting 
the  trial  borings.  Ac  the  Birkenhead  Bhaft  a 
powerful  engine  and  pumps  have  been  ereoted  ; 
and  a shaft  is  sunk  17  ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  170  ft. 
deep,  and  which  is  about  138  ft.  below  the  old 
dock  sill.  From  the  shaft  heading,  which  is  8 ft 
wide  and  7 ft.  high,  a boring  has  been  carried 
for  about  170  yards  to  within  100  yards  of  the 
river  wall.  A pair  of  30-in.  lifts  have  recently 
been  put  down.  They  have  an  8- ft.  stroke,  and 
are  capable  of  raising  6, COO, 000  gallons  of 
water  per  day.  The  engine  was  made  by  the 
firm  of  Hathorn,  Davey,  & Co.,  of  Leeds.  The 
water  at  present  entering  the  shaft  is  about 
1,600,000  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours.  The 
rock  cut  through  for  the  shaft  and  boring  iB 
exceedingly  solid  and  compact.  There  is  scarcely 
any  fissure,  and  for  some  yards  in  many  places 
it  is  almost  dry.  Judging  from  the  rock  already 
cut  through,  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  further  progress  of  the  work  than  those 
of  ordinary  rock  excavation  and  pumping,  for 
which  ample  provision  has  been  made.  The 
present  boring  is  driven  at  the  rising  gradient 
from  the  shafts  of  1 in  500,  so  that  the  water 
permeating  through  the  rock  gravitates  to  the 
shafts,  where  it  can  be  easily  pumped  up  by  the 
powerful  engines  at  each  end.  It  is  expected 
by  Mr.  Irvine,  the  resident  engineer,  that  pro- 
gress will  be  made  from  each  shaft  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  yards  per  week,  and,  allowing  for  all 
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necessary  stoppages,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
trial  heading  will  be  completed  in  about  a year. 
The  tunnel,  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct 
simultaneously  with  the  trial  boring,  will  be 
wide  enough  for  a double  line,  and  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  completed  in  about  three  years  from 
its  commencement.  On  the  Liverpool  side  a 
shaft  similar  to  that  at  Birkenhead  has  been 
sunk.  The  distance  from  the  Liverpool  shaft 
to  the  Birkenhead  shaft  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
one  mile,  and,  taking  into  consideration  the 
length  of  the  present  borings,  there  are  left  some 
1,300  yards  yet  to  be  cut  through,  which,  at 
the  estimated  rate  of  progress  of  21  yards  per  week 
from  the  two  ends,  should  be  accomplished  in 
very  little  over  a year,  as  stated.  Although  the 
trial  borings  have  an  upward  gradient  of  1 in 
500  from  each  shaft,  the  tunnel,  which  will  be 
on  a higher  level,  will  descend  towards  the 
centre,  and  any  water  which  may  find  its  way 
into  it  will  drain  towards  the  centre,  whence  it 
will  be  carried  into  the  trial  boring,  and  thus 
to  Bhafts  at  each  end,  to  be  pumped  up  by  the 
engines. 

Mission-Room,  Everton  Valley. — A new  school 
and  mission  room,  built  for  the  parish  of  St. 
Chad  by  the  Liverpool  Education  Board  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  Church  of  England,  has  been 
opened.  The  building  is  of  galvanised  and  cor- 
rugated iron,  and  lined  with  pitch  pine,  stained 
and  varnished.  It  is  about  100  ft.  long,  and 
40  ft.  wide.  As  a school  it  will  accommodate  500 
children,  and  as  a mission-room  it  will  seat  850 
people.  The  building  was  erected  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Joshua  Siddeley,  the  acting 
member  of  the  committee,  by  Messrs.  H.  G. 
Brown  & Co.,  of  Smithdown-lane,  at  a cost  of 
about  1,0001. 


CRACKING  AND  CRUSHING  CONCRETE. 

A correspondent  writes  to  say  he  thinks 
there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  table  we 
gave  (p.  649,  ante ) of  the  cracking  and  crushing 
loads  of  Mr.  Lascelles’s  concrete  blocks,  because 
the  figures  for  the  cracking  are  identical  with 
those  for  the  crushing  loads. 

There  is,  however,  no  mistake,  and  Mr. 
Kirkaldy  explains  by  saying  that,  unlike  most 
materials,  there  was  no  perceptible  Bpace 
of  time  between  the  cracking  and  crushing ; in 
fact,  when  it  had  stood  all  the  pressure  it  was 
capable  of,  it  gave  way  at  once  in  every 
instance.” 


PATENT  RECORD* 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  June  4,  1881. 
4,124.  T.  H.  Mitchell,  Strawberry  Hill.  Ven- 
tilating sewers,  &c. 

Pipes,  with  inverted  funnel-shaped  junctions  to  the 
sewers,  are  led  to  the  chimneys  of  houses  or  the  ashpits  of 
boiler  furnaces,  and  thereby  the  noxious  gases  are  drawn 
out  of  the  sewers.  Oct.  11,  1880.  Price  6d. 

4.332.  P.  Bawden,  Notting  Hill.  Manufacture 
of  brickB  and  tiles. 

The  png-mill  has  a vertical  shaft,  with  knives  passing 
through  it,  by  which  the  clay  is  cut  and  ground  an  i pressed 
downwards  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  mill  into 
the  moulds  whicn  pass  underneath.  The  pug-mill  shaft 
passes  through  the  bottom  of  the  pug-mill  and  actuates  by 
suitable  gearing  an  endless  band  or  chain  of  moulds,  which 
in  section  .are  like  an  H.  They  are  joined  together  at  the 
lower  part,  the  upper  part  being  the  mould  for  the  brick. 
These  moulds  have  palette-boards  in  them,  which  rest  on 
rails  which  ar*  above  the  gearing  wheels.  A wire-cutting 
frame  is  also  fitted  to  cut  the  bricks  off  at  the  ends  of  the 
the  moulds.  As  the  moulds  turn  over  the  wheels,  the 
palette-boards  with  the  bricks  on  them  are  lifted  out  by 
the  rails,  and  the  bricks  are  delivered  on  a page.  The 
empty  moulds  are  then  washed  by  revolving  brushes,  and 
passed  through  dry  sand.  The  palette-boards  aro  supplied 
to  the  moulds  by  a belt  passing  round  pulleys.  Oct.  23, 
1880.  Price  8d. 

4.333.  P.  Montague,  Paris.  Kilns. 

These  have  a continuous  fire,  and  aro  of  a curved  form  in 
the  interior.  The  fire  is  at  the  upper  part,  and  the  bricks 
•are  assi  ted  out  bv  a movable  endless  apron.  The  grate  is 
formed  of  small  iron  bars  for  supporting  the  bricks,  and 
by  means  of  a screw  a truck  is  raised,  the  open  top  of 
which  passes  between  the  bars  and  raises  the  charge.  The 
bars  can  then  be  withdrawn,  and  the  truck  is  lowered, 
carrying  the  charge.  The  bars  are  then  replaced  and  the 
truck  withdrawn.  Bricks  can  be  added  at  the  top  as  the 
charges  are  lowered.  Oct.  23,  1880.  Price  6d. 

4,366.  J.  Amson,  Birmingham.  Draught 
preventers,  &c. 

A metal  frame  is  led  into  the  top,  bottom,  or  sides  of 
the  door,  window-sash,  &c.,  which  is  open  at  the  outer 
face,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  lath  contained 
therein.  A rod,  with  slots  working  over  fixed  pivots,  is 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  frame,  the  end  of  which  projects 
beyond  the  end  of  the  metal  frame,  so  as  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  frame  of  the  door  or  window  in  the  act  of 
closing,  and  be  driven  forward.  Cranked  levers  are 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  patent  agents,  28,  New 
Bndge-street,  E.C. 
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attached  to  the  rod,  bearing  upon  springs  between  the  bar 
and  the  lath,  which  force  out  the  lath,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent any  draught.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Oct.  26,  1880.  Price  2d. 

4,375.  P.  Balmer,  Scarisbrick.  Continuous 
kilns  for  burning  brioks,  &c. 

The  chimney  is  placed  outside  the  kiln,  and  the  flue 
brought  underground  into  it.  Each  of  the  chambers, 
which  are  in  two  rows,  back  to  back,  has  openings  dipping 
down  to  the  flue,  and  there  are  openings  in  every  parti- 
tion dividing  two  chambers.  All  these  openings  aro  fitted 
with  dampers  worked  from  the  outside.  In  one  of  the 
buttresses  at  the  end  is  placed  the  furnace,  opening  into 
the  first  chamber.  By  this  method  some  of  the  chambers 
may  be  firing,  at  the  same  time  that  ethers  are  cooling, 
or  emptying,  or  refilling.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Oct.  27,  1830. 

4,381.  W.  Forsytb,  Worcester.  Composition 
or  cement. 

This  cement  is  made  of  the  following  ingredients : — 
Powdered  litharge,  ll  oz.;  vegetable  black,  or  whatever 
colour  is  required,  J oz. ; pure  glycerine,  4 oz.  The 
mixture  is  brought  to  a thick  paste,  and  is  ready  for  use. 
Oct.  27,  1880.  Price  2d. 

4,441.  F.  King  & G.  Green,  Gloucester. 
Alarm  and  indicating  apparatus  for  boilers, 
cisterns,  &c. 

A float  is  attached  to  a counterbalanced  lever,  to  whioh 
is  fixed  a cranked  iron,  in  which  is  an  insulated  spring. 
When  this  is  lowered  by  the  rising  of  the  float,  it  connects 
to  a wire,  and  rings  an  electric  bell.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Oct. 
30,  1880.  Price  2d. 


THE  ALEXANDRA  PARK  ESTATE. 

Last  week  a portion  of  the  Alexandra  Park 
building  estate  was  offered  for  sale  within  the 
Palace  grounds  by  Mr.  Richard  J.  Collier.  The 
property  consisted  of  seventy  - seven  lots  of 
freehold  building  land,  having  frontageB  to  the 
Park-road  and  Colney  Hatch-lane.  The  average 
dimensions  of  the  several  plots  offered  were 
26  ft.  frontage  by  a depth  of  190  ft.,  one  plot 
having  a frontage  of  88  ft.  and  a depth  of 
100  ft.  Several  of  the  plots  were  sold,  those 
having  26  ft.  frontage  and  190  ft.  in  depth, 
realising  an  average  of  130Z.  each  ; whilst  the 
plot  having  a frontage  of  88  ft.  and  a depth  of 
100  ft.,  fetched  156J. 


SALE  OF  BUILDING  LA.ND  AT  KILBURN. 

Last  week  Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield  offered  for 
sale  at  the  Auction  Mart,  a freehold  building 
estate,  twelve  acres  in  extent,  and  situ- 
ated in  a very  commanding  position,  on  the 
summit  of  Shoot-up  Hill,  in  the  parish  of 
Hampstead.  The  property  was  submitted  to 
competition  by  order  of  the  directors  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Company,  who  some 
years  ago  purchased  it  with  the  intention  of  con- 
structing high-level  reservoirs  upon  it,  its  lofty 
altitude  rendering  the  site  specially  suitable  for 
such  a purpose.  After  a close  competition  the 
property  was  Bold  for  14,8001.,  being  at  the  rate 
of  a little  more  than  1,200Z.  an  acre. 


SALE  OF  FREEHOLDS  IN  WOOD-STREET. 

Wood-street,  in  the  City,  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  main  centres  of  City  business,  and 
the  great  value  of  freehold  property  in  this 
locality  is  indicated  by  a sale  which  took  place 
at  the  Auction  Mart  last  week,  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Norton,  Trist,  & Watney,  and  which,  in 
the  aggregate,  realised  a sum  approaching  to 
40,000Z.  From  lOi.  to  117.  per  foot  was  the 
average  amount  which  the  various  properties 
commanded,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  figures 
which  follow.  Nos.  95  and  96,  which  occupy  an 
area  of  1,200  ft.,  and  let  on  lease  for  a term  of 
thirty  years,  from  1879,  at  600Z.  per  annum, 
were  sold  for  13,500J.  [Two  adjoining  pro- 
perties were  next  sold,  one  of  which,  occupying 
an  area  of  540  ft.,  realised  5,200Z. ; and  the 
adjaoent  property,  also  occupying  an  area  of 
540  ft.,  was  sold  for  5,100Z. ; the  entire  property 
realising  23,800Z.  Premises  in  Bull’s  Head- 
passage,  Wood-street,  were  also  included  in  the 
sale,  amongst  which  were  those  covering  an  area 
of  3,500  ft.,  which  were  sold  for  6,700Z. ; and  the 
Bull’s  Head  public-house,  having  a frontage  to 
Wood-Btreet  of  12  ft.,  and  containing  an  area  of 
500  ft.,  was  sold  for  5,200Z.].  The  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  amounted  to  35.700Z. 

All  the  properties  bracketed  above  are  let  on 
low  rents  for  terms  expiring  in  a year  or 
two,  when,  the  auctioneers  informed  us,  the 
present  rentals  may  be  expected  to  be  largely 
increased,  and  that  the  low  rentals  now  paid  are 
no  indication  of  value,  but  that  the  lease  of 
Nos.  95  and  96,  for  thirty  years,  at  600Z.,  may 
be  regarded  as  a guide  to  the  future  rentals  of 
the  other  property. 
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SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Ventnor. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Ventnor 
Local  Board,  held  last  week,  the  Board  unani- 
mously resolved  to  increase  the  Balary  of  their 
surveyor,  Mr.  R.  S.  Scott,  from  105Z.  to  150Z. 
Several  members  testified  to  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Scott  had  discharged  his  duties. 

Worcester. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Wor- 
cester Town  Council,  the  question  of  giving  the 
surveyor  200Z.  in  addition  to  his  salary  of  400Z., 
wherewith  to  pay  his  assistants,  gave  riBe  to  a 
long  discussion,  resulting  that,  by  twenty-two 
votes  to  eight,  the  motion  to  pay  200Z.  a year 
was  carried.  The  minority  were  in  favour  of 
giving  150Z. 

Ledbury. — At  a meeting  of  the  Ledbury 
Highway  Board  on  the  7th  inst.,  it  was  resolved 
to  increase  the  salary  of  the  surveyor  (Mr.  C. 
E.  A.  Lloyd)  by  32Z.  10s.,  making  it  up  to  216Z. 
per  annum. 


THE  MINIMISATION  OF  SMOKE. 

The  Kyrleand  National  Health  Societies  are 
arranging  an  Exhibition  of  Improved  Heating 
and  Lighting  Appliances,  to  be  held  at  South 
Kensington,  Londoo,  on  the  24th  of  October, 
and  to  close  on  the  26th  of  November  next.  A 
great  number  of  new  patents  have  been  taken 
out  in  response  to  the  public  demand  for  them, 
and  there  are  evident  indications  of  a change 
from  the  old  and  barbarous  state  of  things  which 
occasions  so  much  waste  and  discomfort.  The 
presidents  of  the  Exhibition  are  H.R.H.  Prince 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  K.G.,  and  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  K.G.,  assisted  by  an  influential 
executive  committee.  A large  number  of  ap- 
plications for  Bpace  have  been  received  in 
advance  of  the  particulars  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  communications  should  be  addressed  at 
once  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave,  Works  Office, 
South  Kensington  Museum,  as  no  applications 
can  be  entertained  after  the  30th  inst.  Prizes 
in  money  and  medals  will  be  awarded. 


RIGHT  OF  BUILDINGS  TO  LATERAL 
SUPPORT. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  WORKS  AND 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  V.  ANGUS  AND  DALTON. 

In  this  important  case,  which  has  been  before 
the  courts  for  several  years, * judgment  was 
given  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  appeal  brought  by 
the  appellants,  the  defendants  below,  against  an 
order  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  reversing  a decision 
of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  setting  aside  a 
verdict  in  favour  of  the  respondents,  the  plain- 
tiffs below.  The  case  is  one  of  considerable 
importance,  inasmuch  as  it  settles  the  vexed 
question  of  the  right  to  the  lateral  support  of 
the  adjoining  soil. 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  was 
affirmed  by  their  lordships  (the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Blackburn,  and  Lord 
Watson,  who  were  all  agreed),  and  the  appeal 
was  dismissed,  with  costs. 

We  shall  return  to  the  subject. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Hereford.  — New  Soda-water  Works  for 
Messrs.  Davies  & Co.  have  been  opened. 
Some  years  ago  Messrs.  Davies  acquired 
by  purchase  the  old  “ Hereford  Coaching 
Yard,”  Bicuate  in  Catherine  and  Coningsby 
streets,  upon  the  site  of  which  their  new  pre- 
mises have  been  erected.  The  buildings  cover 
nearly  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  form  three 
sides  of  a square.  The  warehouse  and  stables 
are  on  either  side  of  the  square,  and  the  soda- 
water  factory  is  built  in  the  centre.  The  factory, 
including  the  office,  measures  100  ft.  in  length, 
20  ft.  in  width,  and  is  lofty  in  proportion  ; and, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  one,  there  is  a supple- 
mental roof  of  varnished  wood,  whose  purpose  is 
to  prevent  any  impure  matter  falling  into  the 
waters.  The  machinery  is  by  Messrs.  Hayward 
Tyler  & Co.,  of  London.  Mr.  W.  W.  Robinson, 
of  Hereford,  is  the  architect  of  the  buildings. 

Truro. — It  is  proposed  either  to  ereot  a new 
Corn  Exchange  for  Truro,  or  to  acquire  pre- 
mises recently  erected  and  to  convert  them 
to  that  purpose.  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  archi- 
tect, has  been  consulted  in  the  matter. 

Ripponden. — Fifteen  or  sixteen  months  ago 
No.  1 Mill,  belonging  to  the  Commercial  Com- 
pany, was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  services  of 
* See  Builder,  vol.  xxxiv.  (1876),  p.  716  : vol.  xxxvi. 
(1878),  p.  313  ; vol.  xxxvii.  (1879),  p.  27. 


Mr.  R.  Horsfall,  architect,  of  Halifax,  were 
called  into  requisition,  and  a good,  substantial, 
fireproof  mill,  of  four  stories  high,  has  been 
erected  in  its  plaoe.  The  mill  is  now  being 
filled  with  machinery  by  Messrs.  Platt  Brothers, 
of  Oldham,  and  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sons,  & Co., 
Manchester.  The  steam-engine  and  Bhafting 
have  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Wood  Brothers, 
of  Sowerby  Bridge. 

Brighton. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Workmen’s  Club  for  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Brighton,  has  been  laid.  The  site  is  in  Centurion- 
road.  The  club,  which  will  be  a red  brick 
building,  will  have  four  floors,  two  of  which, 
however,  — the  kitchen  and  superintendent’s 
apartments  over, — will  be  below  the  street  level, 
owing  to  the  conformation  of  the  ground,  which 
rises  very  abruptly  from  baok  to  front,  from 
east  to  west ; bringing  the  mission-room  (or  extra 
reading-room  if  required)  on  the  ground-floor, 
with  the  club-room  over.  These  are  each  25  ft. 
long  by  14  ft.  wide.  Messrs.  Lynn  & Sons  have 
taken  the  contract  at  the  sum  of  790Z. 

Doncaster. — On  the  1st  inst.,  a new  Court- 
house, which  has  been  erected  behind  the  Guild- 
hall, was  opened  by  the  Mayor.  This  ne w j ustices’ 
room  was  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  old  room  being  required  for  extra  oell  accom- 
modation. The  old  room  was  anything  but  suit- 
able for  the  purposes  required,  being  low,  dark, 
and  insufficiently  ventilated.  The  present  room 
has  been  built  from  plans  of  Messrs.  Parry  & 
Walker,  by  Messrs.  Harold  Arnold  & Sons,  of 
Doncaster.  It  adjoins  the  Guildhall,  and  com- 
municates with  the  new  oells  by  an  underground 
passage. 

St.  Neots. — Extensive  alterations  have  been 
made  in  connexion  with  the  magistrates’  room 
at  St.  Neots  Police-station.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Wm.  Osborne,  builder,  the 
architect  being  Mr.  R.  Hutchinson. 


MILDEW. 

Sib, — I am  repairing  a hoiwe,  some  of  tho  walls  in 
which  aro  covered  with  mildew,— on  the  paper,— due,  I 
think,  to  bad  ventilation. 

Saltpetre  bricks  are  suggested  as  being  the  cause,  but 
the  growth  has  no  taste,  but  a smell  of  decaying  fungi. 

The  paper  is  being  st  ripped  off.  Would  you  kindly  tell 
me  what  composition,  if  any,  to  apply  to  the  walls  to  destroy 
growth  of  tho  mildew  in  the  future,  or  whether  sheet  lead 
underthe  paper  is  advisable?  Having  just  read  your  article 
on  “ Damp,”  I thought  perhaps  some  correspondent  would 
give  me  a hint.  A Reader. 


THE  PLUMBING  LECTURES  AT  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Sir, — I was  present  at  the  lecture  given  by  Mr.  Hollyer  on 
Tuesday  night,  and  agreed  with  almost  all  that  gentleman 
advanced.  There  were  those  in  the  room,  however,  who 
held  different  views,  and  some  gentlemen  wished  to  know 
if  a discussion  would  be  allowed.  Now,  I think  the  chair- 
man ruled  wisely  in  refusing  to  allow  a discussion  at  that 
time,  but  I would  suggest  that  it  would  greatly  increase  the 
interest  taken  in  these  lectures,  al30  the  ultimate  stock  of 
information  gained  from  them,  if  it  was  known  that  at  the 
end  of  the  course  an  evening  would  be  set  apart  especially 
for  discussion,  limiting  each  speaker  to  ten  minutes, — the 
speakers  to  be  working  plumbers. 

In  my  opinion,  by  this  means  we  should  get  at  the  views 
of  the  working  plumber  very  much  better  than  by  letters 
in  the  papers,  as  suggested  by  the  chairman. 

Daniel  Emptagb. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  QUANTITIES. 

Sir,— Your  correspondent,  “ Quantity  Man,”  in  your 
issue  of  the  4th  inst.  (p.  715),  closes  his  letter  on  the  above 
subject  with  these  words, — “ When  I hear  an  architect 
gravely  argue  that  he  ought  to  act  as  surveyor,  I wonder 
much  whether  he  carries  the  principle  further  and  wishes 
surveyors  to  turn  architects  ? One  idea  is  as  good  as 
another ! ” 

Three  or  four  years  ago  I superintended  the  erection  of 
a famous  public-house,  costing  about  8,000Z.,  at  the  same 
time  planning  and  obtaining  the  necessary  consents  from 
the  authorities  for  building  on  the  other  partof  the  estate. 
The  building  mentioned  was  finished,  and  I continued  to 
be  friendly  with  my  client.  Soon  after  the  other  buildings 
were  being  erected,  but  not  under  my  superintendence, 
but,  mirabile  dictu  ! under  that  of  the  quantity  surveyor’s 
measuring  clerk  ! I had  to  console  myself  that  1 had  not 
sacrificed  a principle  for  the  sake  of  gain,  as  my  supplanter 
had  no  compunction  in  doing, — after  making  my  client’s 
acquaintance  during  the  measurement  of  the  building 
by  making  frequent  friendly  visits  to  the  now  public- 
house  in  question.  "But"  it  may  be  remarked  by  some  of 
your  readers,  “ it  is  excusable  in  a quantity  surveyor’s 
pushing  clerk.  A master  would  not  do  suoh  a thing.” 

Again,  I had  occasion  to  oall  on  a quantity  surveyor 
with  whom  I had  been  associated  in  business.  My  eyes 
happened  to  alight  upon  the  title  of  a set  of  drawings 
from  which  the  quantities  were  being  taken  off.  “ Messrs. 

I observed;  ‘‘not  of  , surely?"  “Oh!  yes; 

your  friends."  “ How  do  vou  know  they  are  my  friends  ? ’’ 
I rejoined.  “ I have  heard  them  speak  of  yon,  and  I come 
up  with  Mr.  — — ■ every  morning.”  “ Indeed  1 Are  you 
the  architect,  then  ?"  “ Yes."  I leave  your  readers  to 
imagine  why  I made  no  further  observation,  and  turned 
the  story.  This  was  not,  I wish  it  to  be  remembered,  a 
quantity  surveyor’s  clerk,  hut  an  honourable  master.  “ We 
all  are  honourable  men."  What  a snugly-paoked  nut- 
shell! Five  per  cont.  commission,  2 (?)  per  cent,  for 
quantities,  and  21  (?)  for  the  measuring  up.  Of  course. 


the  owner  knew  nothing  about  the  two  latter.  What 
could  have  fitted  better?  To  say  nothing  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  adjusting  any  little  error  ! “ Look  on  this  pic- 

ture, then  on  that.” 

I,  also,  wonder  if  "Quantity  Man  ” ever  acted  as  archi- 
tect, and  what  he  would  do  were  he  in  such  a dilemma  as 
to  have  the  opportunity  proffered  him. 

I enclose  my  card.  H.  H.  B, 


. CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Sheepwash. — The  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  in 
the  little  village  of  Sheepwash,  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles  from  Torrington,  Devon,  was  re- 
opened a few  days  ago,  after  restoration  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Gould,  archi- 
tect, Barnstaple,  who  had  practically  finished 
the  work  just  before  his  decease.  Of  the 
original  church  nothing  remains  of  any  archaeo- 
logical interest.  The  general  fabrio  was  found 
to  be  in  a very  dilapidated  condition.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower  might 
have  been  preserved,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
work  this  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  In 
designing  the  new  building  the  general  lines  of 
the  old  walls  were  adhered  to,  except  that  the 
chancel  is  extended  about  3 ft.  to  the  eastward, 
and  a transept  has  been  added  to  the  north  side 
of  the  ohancel.  The  tower  at  the  west  end  on 
the  site  of  the  original  is  now  carried  up  two 
stages,  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  ridge  of 
the  nave.  The  design  for  this  Bhows  another 
stage,  with  compact  belfry  windows,  and  a 
saddle-baok  roof  with  coped  east  and  west 
gables,  side  gables,  with  single-light  louvred 
windows  and  wrought-iron  finial,  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  a very  good  example  of  a 
quaint  style  of  tower,  of  which  few,  if  any, 
examples  exist  in  the  county.  The  new  building 
has  been  designed  in  the  spirit  of  the  style  pre- 
vailing about  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  church  consists  of  nave  (about 
33  ft.  by  22  ft.),  with  western  tower  and  south 
entrance  7 ft.  square,  transept  22  ft.  by  16  ft., 
with  adjacent  north  transept,  now  used  as  a 
vestry.  The  walls  throughout  are  built  of  local 
stone,  strengthened  with  massive  buttresses, 
the  slopes  of  which,  together  with  the  quoins, 
copings,  label  mouldings,  weatherings,  window, 
and  other  dressings  are  of  Hatherleigh  stone, 
the  interior  being  plastered,  leaving  the  stone 
dressings  to  arches,  doors,  and  windows  exposed. 
The  nave  is  divided  into  four  bays  by  the  roof 
principals,  which  rest  on  stone  corbels,  and  the 
space  between  the  rafters  is  plastered.  The 
chancel  roof  has  three  bays,  divided  by  bold 
principals,  with  ends  left  for  carving,  resting  on 
oak  wall-plate  and  corbels,  with  backs  of  rafters 
boarded.  The  body  of  the  church  is  divided  from 
the  chancel  by  a moulded  arch  springing  from  two 
shafts  with  caps  and  bases.  The  aisle  and  chancel 
floors  are  paved  with  tiles  from  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Maw  & Co.,  those  of  the  chancel  being  of  a very 
handsome  design,  with  steps  of  Devon  marble. 
The  chancel  fittings  are  of  oak,  the  choir-seats 
and  reading- desk  having  traceried  fronts.  The 
pulpit,  leotern,  altar-table,  and  other  fittings, 
are  all  oak,  the  framing  being  of  Memel 
wainscot,  and  the  panels  of  old  oak  from 
the  original  building.  The  altar-rail  is  also  of 
oak,  with  wrought-iron  standards.  The  seating 
of  the  nave  has  solid  bench-ends,  with  moulded 
capping  on  top.  The  church  is  heated  by 
one  of  Porritt’s  stoves,  the  pilot  stove  of 
which  also  heats  the  vestry.  The  original 
contract  was  taken  by  a builder  who  un- 
fortunately was  unable  to  carry  it  out,  and 
the  completion  of  the  work  was  then  en- 
trusted to  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Charles 
Oatway,  of  Barnstaple,  who  also  superintended 
the  renovation  of  Petrookstowe  Church,  which 
was  another  of  Mr.  Gould’s  restorations.  The 
east  window  was  presented  by  Mr.  R.  South- 
combe,  of  Stoke.  The  whole  of  the  seating  of 
the  nave  is  in  pitch  pine.  The  glazing  of  the 
windows  was  done  by  Mr.  Pepper,  of  London  ; 
the  wrought  - iron  massive  door  - hinges  were 
made  by  Messrs.  J.  D.  Young,  of  Barnstaple ; 
and  the  plumbers’  work  was  done  by  Mr.  East- 
mond,  of  Torrington. 

Putney. — The  foundation-stone  of  what  is 
intended  to  be  the  permanent  structure  of 
Emmanuel  Churoh  (Free  Church  of  England), 
Putney,  has  been  laid.  The  new  church  will 
accommodate  350  people,  but  provision  will  be 
made  for  the  erection  of  a gallery  if  at  any 
future  time  it  should  be  found  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  sittings.  There  are  also 
schoolrooms  in  the  basement  for  150  children. 
The  amount  of  the  first  contract  is  2,183Z.  The 
church,  which  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture, has  been  designed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Loe,  the 
contractor  being  Mr.  W.  R.  Williams,  of  Putney. 
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SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Leicester. — The  new  industrial  schools  near 
Ddsford,  erected  by  the  School  Board  for 
Leicester,  were  formally  opened  the  other  day 
by  Mr.  Mundella,  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education.  The  buildings 
are  situated  on  an  elevated  position,  commanding 
a fine  agricultural  view  on  all  sides,  and  sur- 
rounded by  Bixty  acres  of  land.  The  design, 
which  is  of  the  Queen  Anne  type,  is  executed 
principally  in  red  bricks,  the  upper  parts  being 
of  rough. cast  plaster,  while  the  roofs  are  covered 
with  dark  red  tiles.  The  ground  on  which  the 
building  stands  is  about  200  ft.  square, 
inclosing  a working  and  play  yard  about  120  ft. 
square,  and  laid  with  asphalte  by  the  Val  de 
Travers  Company.  The  building  comprises 
some  170  rooms,  including  the  superintendent’s 
and  teachers’  rooms,  the  different  kinds  of 
trade  workshops,  board-room,  schoolroom  and 
chapel  combined,  and  four  dormitories  contain- 
ing beds  for  from  150  to  200  children,  with  baths, 
store-roomp,  &c.  The  agricultural  buildings  are 
attached,  but  outside  the  inclosed  yard.  The 
water-tower  contains  four  galvanised  iron  tanks 
supplied  with  spring  water  from  a well  100  ft. 
deep,  a«.d  with  the  soft  or  rain  water  from  a 
tank  beneath  the  ground  containing  30,000 
gallons,  into  which  all  the  water  from  the  roofs, 
passing  through  filters,  is  conveyed.  From  these 
iron  tanks  a hard  and  soft  water  service  is  laid 
through  all  the  buildings.  The  buildingsare  heated 
by  steam  passing  from  the  boiler  through  2-in. 
pipes.  The  laundry  and  other  machinery  is 
worked  by  a small  engine.  The  cooking  is  to  be 
done  by  gas  and  steam.  Earth-closets  are  used, 
but  the  general  sewage  is  conveyed  from  the 
buildings  through  12-in.  drain-pipes  to  a cess  or 
soil  tank  situated  about  400  yards  from  the 
buildings,  and  is  to  be  utilised  on  the  land.  The 
general  contractors  for  the  works  were  Messrs. 
T.  & H.  Herbert,  of  Leicester.  The  heating,  cook- 
ing, steam  supply  apparatus,  &c.,  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Ashwell,  engineer  and  contractor,  Leicester. 
The  new  gasworks  are  by  Mr.  Bower,  of  St.  Neots, 
Hunts.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Edward  Burgess, 
of  London  and  Leicester,  whose  clerk  of  works 
was  Mr.  Dale.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  has 
been  20,0001. 

Great  Yarmouth. — The  new  Board  schools  at 
the  North  End  have  been  opened.  They  have 
been  erected  on  a plot  of  ground  having  frontages* 
to  Ramp-row  and  to  a new  road  extending  from 
Ramp-row  to  Garrison-walk.  The  site  is  about 
195  ft.  by  150  ft.  The  main  buildings  form  a 
group  of  which  the  infants’  department  is  the 
centre,  the  boys’  and  girls’  departments  forming 
wings  on  either  side.  The  principal  front  is  to 
the  south,  the  buildings  being  set  back  from 
Ramp-row  so  as  to  leave  open  spaces  for  play- 
grounds in  front,  these  having  covered  play- 
sheds  ; the  offices,  with  lavatories,  &c.,  are 
arranged  at  the  back  of  the  schools.  The 
schools  are  of  Gothic  character,  and  are  built 
of  red  brick,  with  dark  mortar  joints.  The 
moulded  and  ornamental  brickwork  has  all  been 
specially  designed  by  the  architects,  and  has 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  Gunton,  of  Costessey. 
The  drainage  has  been  specially  attended  to,  and 
the  soil-pipes,  &o.,  are  disconnected  and  venti- 
lated by  a Banner’s  cowl.  The  schools  are 
heated  by  Shorland’s  Manchester  grates ; fresh 
cold  air  is  admitted  into  the  rooms  by  means  of 
Sherringham’s  ventilators  in  the  walls,  made  to 
open  and  close  at  pleasure  ; the  heated  and  im. 
pure  air  is  extracted  by  means  of  Howarlh’s 
revolving  ventilators  in  roofs,  and  the  openings 
from  the  same  to  the  rooms  are  capable  of  being 
regulated  as  required.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided according  to  Government  requirements  for 
610  children  in  the  three  groups,  with  three 
rows  of  desks.  The  cost  is  as  follows: — Con- 
tract amount,  3,87 61. ; fittings  and  furniture 
(about),  1501.  ; architect’s  commission,  2101. ; 
total,  4.2361, ; cost  of  site  and  legal  expenses, 
&o.,  1,4241. ; total,  5,6601.  ; cost  of  schools  per 
child,  exclusive  of  site,  61.  18s.  10£d. ; cost  of 
schools  per  child,  including  site,  &c.,  91.  5s.  6Jd. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Beech  & Cork  for 
bricklayer’s  and  plasterer’s  work,  &c.,  and  Mr. 
B.  Springall  for  carpenter’s,  joiner’s,  and  iron- 
monger’s works ; the  sub-contractors  being 
Mr.  Stanley,  mason;  Messrs.  Dawber  & Son, 
slaters;  Mr.  Nndd,  road  maker,  &c. ; Mr.  Goffin, 
plumber,  &c. ; Mr.  Rainer,  gasfitter.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Bottle  & Olley.  The  buildings 
have  been  completed,  we  are  told,  by  the  stipu- 
lated time,  and  there  have  been  no  extras  of  any 
description. 


YARIORUM. 

The  Art-Journal  for  June  illustrates  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Henry  and  Albert  Moore,  and  includes 
a paper  on  “Art  applied  to  Town  Schools,’’  by 
Mr.  E.  R.  R 'b3on,  and  one  of  a series  on  our 
« Household  Furniture  : its  past  History  and  its 
present  Development,”  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson. 
This  particular  paper  treats  pleasantly  and  use- 
fully of  dining-room  tables.  Both  papers  are 

illustrated. “Picturesque  America”  (Cassell 

& Co.)  will  make  the  great  country  of  which  it 
treats  better  known  amongst  us  than  it  is  at 
present.  Part  III.,  now  issued,  illustrates  most 
effectively  “ Look-out  Mountain  and  . the  Ten- 
nessee” at  Chattanooga.  The  descriptive  matter 
is  well  written. Ward  & Locks  “Uni- 

versal Instructor  ” furnishes  a large  amount  of 
knowledge  for  a small  price.  The  thirty-six 
parts,  when  completed,  will  form  a library  of 
themselves. The  June  number  of  Decora- 

tion (Sampson  Low  & Co.)  includes  ten  designs 
for  dining-room  chimneypieces,  the  result  of  a 
competition  instituted  by  the  proprietors  of 

the  journal.  Some  of  these  are  very  good. 

The  new  issue  of  “ Dickens’s  Dictionary  of 
London,  1881,”  shows  that  continued  care  is 

given  to  its  revision  and  improvement. 

“ Waterworks  Statistics,  1881,”  edited  by  Chas. 
W.  Hastings  (John  Smith  & Co.,  Long-acre), 
although  a small  affair,  giveB  some  valuable 
information  from  actual  returns  from  towns 

named. A very  cheap  yet  very  nice  edition 

of  “ The  Life  of  George  Stephenson,”  by  Samuel 
Smiles,  LL.D.,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray as  a fitting  and  necessary  outcome  of  the 
centenary.  It  is  an  admirable  book,  as  we  have 
taken  occasion  to  say  more  than  once,  and  the  pre- 
sent issue,  with  a forcible  preface  by  Mr.  Smiles, 
twenty-four  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition,  will  doubtless  be  sold  in  thousands. 

English  Etchings  (Reeves,  185,  Fleet-street), 

is  the  title  of  a monthly  publication  of  original 
etchings  by  English  artists  just  now  commenced, 
the  main  objeot  of  which  is  to  increase  the 
popnlar  appreciation  of  the  art.  The  first  part 

gives  four  very  pleasing  works  for  3s.  6d. 

“ A Treatise  on  Mechanical  Engineering,”  by 
Francis  Campin,  C.E.,  which  forms  No.  223  of 
“ Weale’s  Rudimentary  Series  ” (Crosby  Lock- 
wood  & Co.),  ie  for  the  main  part  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  author’s  larger  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject, published  some  years  ago  ; but  it  has  been 

improved  by  omissions  and  additions. “ The 

Earl  of  Beaconsfield : a Biographical  Memoir,” 
by  Edward  Walford,  M.A.  (F.  Warne  & Co.), 
gives,  for  a few  pence,  a great  deal  of  interest- 
ing matter  concerning  the  deceased  statesman 
and  novelist,  pleasantly  and  discreetly  com- 
municated.  “The  Gas  and  Water  Companies 

Directory,  1881,”  edited  by  Chas.  W.  Hastings 
(22,  Buckingham-street,  8trand),  would  seem  to 
be  indispensable  to  all  who  interest  themselves 
in  these  subjects.  The  list  of  Continental  gas 
companies  might  still  be  improved. 


Ulisretlatita. 

Roman  Altar  at  Colchester. — Concerning 
the  recently-found  Roman  altar  here,  Mr.  Chas. 
Golding  writes, — The  inscription  is, — 

MATBIBVS 

SVEEVIS 

SIMILIS.  ATM.  F. 

Cl.  CANT. 

V.  L.  S. 

and  may,  I think,  be  read  thus : — Similis  was 
a son  of  Attius,  and  he,  in  discharge  of  a vow, 
dedicated  an  altar  to  Sulevi.  Ci.  and  Cant,  are 
indicative  that  he  was  a citizen  of  probably 
Cantii,  now  our  kingdom  of  Kent;  although 
Cant,  would  bear  the  reading  of  Cantm,  which 
was  the  kingdom  of  the  north-east  of  Britain. 
Svlevi  occurs  on  an  inscription  found  at  Bath. 
Y.  L.  S.  may  be  Votive  Legatio  Senat-us,  i.e.,  the 
Embassy  taken  to  perform  the  vows  of  the 
Legion  of  the  Senate ; but  we  know  that  Y. 
stood  for  Quintvm,  therefore,  I prefer  to  read  it 
as  the  Fifth  Legion  of  the  Senate. 

Value  of  City  Property.— A plot  of  land, 
formerly  the  site  of  Allhallows’  Church,  at  the 
corner  of  Bread-street  and  Watling  - street, 
having  an  area  of  3,270  ft.  super.,  and  let  at 
1,8001.  per  annum,  together  with  the  reversion 
to  the  buildings  thereon  in  seventy-eight  years 
hence,  has  just  been  sold  by  Messrs.  Jones, 
Lang,  & Co.,  3,  King-street,  Cheapside,  for 
43,2001.,  or  over  131.  per  foot  super. ; or‘abont 
half  a million  per  acre. 


Sanitary  Assurance  Association. — The 
first  general  meeting  of  the  members  and  the 
honorary  council  of  the  Sanitary  Assurance 
Association  since  its  incorporation  in  February 
last  was  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  at  the  offioes 
of  the  Association,  5,  Argyll-place,  W.  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer 
K.C.S.I.,  F.R.S.,  the  president,  Professor  Hayte' 
Lewis,  F.S.A.,  vice-president,  occupied  the, 
chair,  and  was  supported  by  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
bart.,  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
Mr.  Romanes,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  George  Aitchison, 
A R.A.,  Professor  Corfield,  M.D.,  Mr.  John 
Whichcord,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  Mark  Judge,  and 
Mr.  H.  Rutherford.  Professor  Corfield  (chief 
sanitary  officer)  and  Mr.  Judge  (surveyor)  re- 
lated the  progress  of  the  Association,  and  re- 
ported on  the  work  of  sanitary  inspection  that 
had  been  done.  The  property  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  assurance  register  varied  in  value 
from  houses  rated  at  601.  a year,  in  which  the 
total  fee  to  subscribers  for  report,  supervision 
of  work,  and  certificate  is  21.  2s.,  to  houses 
rated  as  high  as  7001.  a year,  with  proportionately 
increased  fees.  The  Association  undertake  the 
inspection  of  the  smallest  class  of  property,  and 
no  fee  is  charged  to  subscribers  for  a single 
house  rated  at  201.,  while  the  fee  is  only  half  a 
guinea  for  houses  rented  at  401.  In  the  discus- 
sion which  followed,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Capt. 
Douglas'  Galton,  and  Mr.  Whichcord  spoke 
strongly  in  support  of  the  objects  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Council  were  requested  to  take 
steps  to  make  the  Association  as  widely  known 
as  possible,  and  particularly  to  oall  the  attention 
of  the  proprietors  of  large  building  estates  to 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  if  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Association  were  made  essential  to 
the  granting  of  leases.  Professor  Hayter  Lewis, 
in  acknowledging  a vote  of  thinks  for  presiding, 
said  he  hoped  the  Council  would  have  still 
greater  progress  to  report  when  the  time  for  the 
annual  meeting  came  round  ; he  trusted  that 
speculating  builders  would  soon  recognise  the 
value  of  the  certificate  of  the  Association,  for 
there  oould  be  no  doubt  that  houses  certified  as 
in  a satisfactory  sanitary  condition  by  the 
Association  would  be  of  greater  value  in  conse- 
quence. 

The  Roman  Villa,  near  Brading.  — The 

second  edition  or  the  “ Guide  to  the  Roman 
Villa,  recently  discovered  at  Morton,  between 
Sandown  and  Brading,  Isle  of  Wight,  ’ which 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the  excavators  of  the 
buildings,  Messrs.  John  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  and 
F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  F.G  S.,  contains  an  account 
of  nineteen  chambers  which  had  been  laid  bare 
up  to  the  time  of  its  issue.  During  the  last  few 
weeks  these  gentlemen  have  uncovered  a dozen 
more  chambers,  making  thirty-one  in  all.  Of 
the  twelve  just  brought  to  light,  two  are  of 
large  size,  one  of  them  measuring  54  ft.  by  22  ft. 
It  had  pillars  on  two  sides  to  support  the  roof 
placed  against  the  walls,  as  the  discoverers  found 
large  blocks  of  stone  and  concrete  which  formed 
the  foundations.  There  were  smaller  chambers 
flanking  on  either  side  this  very  large  one. 
Continuing  due  east,  and  joining  the  last  named, 
is  another  room  nearly  40  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  broad, 
and  on  the  south  and  east  sides  of  it  are  more 
solid  blocks  of  concrete  at  equal  intervals.  On 
the  north  side,  at  a distance  of  8 ft.  from  the 
north  wall,  are  three  of  these  blocks,  corre- 
sponding with  those  on  ’the  south  side.  Ad- 
joining the  wall  of  the  last-mentioned  chamber 
is  a well  - house,  with  two  semicircular  apses. 
The  well  itself  has  been  sunk  to  a depth  of 
80  ft,  and  water  has  been  found;  still,  the 
bottom  has  not  been  reached  as  yet.  A con- 
siderable number  of  coins  found  range  in  date 
from  Domitian  (A.D.  81-96)  to  Yalentinian 
(A.D.  383-392). 

Drinking  Fountain. — On  the  10th  inst.  a 
new  drinking-fountain  and  a cattle-trough  of 
polished  granite  were  formally  opened  on  the 
Chelsea  Enbankment,  near  the  old  church.  Mr. 
John  Lee,  secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Drink- 
ing Fountain  and  Cattle  Trough  Association, 
said  the  structure  was  the  gift  of  a lady,  who 
has  defrayed  its  entire  cost,  in  memory  of  her 
late  husband,  Mr.  George  Sparks,  formerly  judge 
at  Madras  in  the  East  India  Company’s  Civil 
Service.  The  fountain  had  been  erected  by  the 
Association  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles 
Barry.  Its  entire  cost,  including  a system  of 
drainage  and  pipe-work,  was  6001.,  and  the 
donor  has  intimated  her  intention  to  endow  it 
with  a sufficient  sum  to  insure  its  future  main- 
tenance and  a water-supply  in  perpetuity,  so 
that  it  should  be  no  tax  either  on  the  funds  of 
the  Association  or  cn  the  funds  of  the  parish. 
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Babylon  and  Egypt.— At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archteology,  held  at 
9,  Conduit-street,  the  president,  Dr.  S.  Birch, 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  Theophilus  G.  Pinches,  of  the 
British  Museum,  read  an  account  of  Mr.  Rassam’a 
discoveries  at  Aboo-habba.  This  site,  which  is 
about  sixteen  miles  south-west  of  Bagdad,  the 
explorer  identifies  with  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Babylonian  sun-worship.  The  Chaldean  histo- 
rian Berosus  names  the  city  Sippara,  and  under 
the  same  name  it  occurs  times  without  number 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Berosus  assigns 
to  it  an  antediluvian  origin.  The  antiquities 
unearthed  here  are  mostly  from  the  temple  of 
the  Sun-god,  called  E-Barra.  These  consist  of  an 
inscribed  stone,  1 ft.  high  by  9 in.  wide,  the 
earthenware  chest  in  whioh  it  was  kept,  a 
mould  partly  covering  the  stone,  and  a couple 
of  cylinders  bearing  the  name  of  King  Nabo- 
nidus.  At  the  top  of  the  obverse  of  the  tablet 
is  represented  the  Sun-god  Bitting  on  his  shrine. 
Above  the  shrine  are  two  small  figures, 
seemingly  guiding  with  cords  the  course  of  the 
sun,  which  Btands  on  a table  below.  Ministers 
of  the  god  lead  into  his  presence  the  royal 
worshipper,  by  whose  order  the  tablet  (which 
was  exhibited  at  the  meeting)  was  cut.  The 
inscription  names  several  very  ancient  kiogs  of 
Babylon.  Dr.  Birch  next  gave  an  account  of  the 
hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  all  of  a religious 
nature,  found  in  the  four  pyramids,  belonging 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth  dynasties,  the  opening  of 
which  Pharaonic  tombs  was  one  of  the  last  cares 
of  the  late  Mariette  Bey.  The  pyramid  of  King 
Unas  (Dyn.  V.)  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  four. 
The  other  three, — namely,  those  of  Merira  Pepi, 
Merenra  Haremsaf;  and  Neferkara  Pepisnab, 
all  belong  to  the  sixth  Pharaonic  house.  The 
mythological  texts  engraved  on  the  walls  of 
these  extremely  ancient  pyramids  distinctly 
prove,  Dr.  Birch  showed,  the  early  currency  of 
the  Osiris  myth  in  all  its  essential  parts,  as 
well  as  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

The  Awards  at  the  Melbourne  Exhibi- 
tion.— The  Melbourne  correspondent  of  the 
Times  writes  : — “ A little  civil  war  has  been 
going  on  between  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Exhibition  and  the  Fine  Arts  Committee.  A 
jury  of  experts  having  been  called  into  revise 
the  awards  of  the  fine  arts  jury,  its  suggestions 
were  referred  to  the  Fine  Arts  Committee, 
which,  in  its  turn,  gave  judgments  of  its  own. 
The  Executive  Committee  refuses  to  accept  the 
report  of  the  Fine  Arts  Committee,  and  demands 
that  the  latter  shall  simply  decide  as  to  which 
shall  be  taken, — the  findings  of  the  original 
jury  or  the  findings  of  the  i-evision  jury.  Sub 
judice  lis  est,— so  irritating  to  artists, — in  this 
delicate  question.  Another  difficulty  has  arisen 
touching  the  Machinery  division.  This  will  in- 
terest many  home  and  foreign  manufacturers. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  override  the  ver- 
dicts of  the  Machinery  jury,  although  they 
were  confirmed  by  experts.  Mnch  ill-feeling 
has  thus  been  generated  among  the  parties  con- 
cerned.” 

Roya.i  Horticultural  Society.— The  case 
in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery  Divi- 
sion, before  Mr.  Justice  Fry,  “The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  v.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  has  been  concluded.  The 
plaintiffs  olaimed  delivery  of  about  twenty 
acres  of  ground  at  Kensington-gore,  which  was 
demised  by  them  to  the  defendants  on  the  20th 
of  July,  1860,  and  of  an  additional  piece  of 
ground  subsequently  conveyed.  The  plaintiffs 
were  incorporated  by  Royal  Charters  of  1850 
and  1851,  by  the  latter  of  whioh  they  had 
power  to  dispose  of  the  waste  lands  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851.  The  defendants  are  a very 
old  chartered  incorporation,  their  deed  being 
dated  in  1749.  His  lordship  held  that  the 
claim  of  the  plaintiffs  was  not  sustainable,  and 
dismissed  the  action  with  oosts. 

Prize  Essays  on  National  Thrift. — Early 
in  the  year,  the  directors  of  the  National  Thrifc 
Building  Society,  33,  New  Bridge-street,  offered 
several  prizes  for  the  beBt  essays  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  to  be  written  by  competitors  of 
either  sex,  but  under  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
adjudicators  have  made  their  award,  and  the 
successful  essays  are  about  to  be  published  in 
the  columns  of  Capital  and  Labour. 

Wickhambreux,  Kent.— This  ohurch  has  re- 
cently had  new  seats  put  to  the  nave,  of  unvar- 
nished pitch-pine,  made  by  Messrs.  Knight,  of 
Gloucester,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Nevill,  F.S.A.,  architect.  New  lamp-brackets 
of  wrought  iron,  and  other  improvements,  have 
also  been  carried  out. 


Visit  of  the  Architectural  Association 
to  Greenwich  Hospital. — On  Saturday  after, 
noon  last  about  eighty  members  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  visited  Greenwich  Hospital, 
where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Loughborough, 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  by  him  conducted  pretty 
well  all  over  the  building.  Assembling  in  the 
Painted  Hall,  they  passed  to  the  chapel,  and 
thence  up  and  down  several  staircases ; along 
almost  interminable  corridors;  through  examina- 
tion-halls and  rooms,  laboratories,  drawing- 
offices,  and  other  apartments  devoted  to  the 
work  of  the  Royal  Naval  College;  through  olub 
and  billiard  rooms  used  by  the  students  of  the 
college ; and  even  into  kitchens.  The  visitors 
ultimately  found  themselves  in  the  Museum,  and 
there  they  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
“ Nelson*- relics  ” and  other  objects.  The  rapid 
peregrination  of  the  buildings  in  the  way  we 
have  described  was  not  wholly  devoid  of  interest 
to  the  visitors  as  members  of  the  general 
public,  but  as  students  of  architecture  they 
had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  learning  anything 
about  the  buildings,  although  this,  we  take  it, 
is  the  main  object  of  such  visits. 

Wright’s  Patent  Brush. — A company  has 
been  formed,  as  our  advertising  columns  show, 
to  work  the  patent  inventions  of  Mr.  Edward 
Wright  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
all  kinds  of  paint,  distemper,  and  other  brushes. 
The  improvement  consists,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  first,  in  securing  the  bristles  so 
firmly  between  two  metal  rings  under  great 
pressure  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  beoome 
loose  or  be  pulled  out ; and,  secondly,  in  a handle 
which  has  a socket  into  which  the  knot  of  bristles 
so  made  is  placed  and  held  there  firmly  so  as  to 
give  an  amount  of  elasticity  and  length  of  wear 
far  superior  to  the  ordinary  brushes  now  in  use, 
at  the  same  time  affording  the  facility  for  re- 
moving the  worn  bristles  and  substituting  new 
ones  as  often  as  required. 

Bursting  of  a Water  Tank. — On  Tuesday 
a large  water-tank  upon  the  top  of  a tower  at 
Chelmsford  suddenly  burst.  The  tank,  which  was 
constructed  of  caBt  - iron  plates  to  hold  40,000 
gallons,  was  being  pumped  full  of  water  after 
having  been  caulked.  When  almost  full  it  burst 
with  a loud  report,  three  Bides  of  it  falling  to 
the  ground.  There  were  two  lads  in  the  tower 
at  the  time,  but  neither  of  them  was  hurt.  The 
tower  has  just  been  erected  by  the  Chelmsford 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  in  connexion  with  the 
water-supply  of  Great  Baddow  and  Springfield. 
Were  there  any  tie-rods  P 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.— At  the 
meeting  of  the  Fulham  Board  of  Works  last 
week,  the  election  of  a representative  at  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  took  place.  A 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
Lammin,  who  has  been  the  representative  for  the 
last  nineteen  years,  and  who  was  proposed  for 
re-election.  Mr.  Brown  was  also  proposed.  The 
voting  was  by  ballot,  and  the  numbers  were  : — 
Brown,  24;  Lammin,  11 ; whereupon  the  chair- 
man declared  Mr.  Brown  elected. 

Evans’s  ” and  tlie  Falstaff  Club.— With 
reference  to  a paragraph  under  this  heading  in 
our  last,  Mr.  J.  B.  Amor  writes  to  say  that, 
although  he  has  placed  the  property  in  the  open 
market,  the  negotiations  with  the  Falstaff  Club 
are  still  going  on,  and  will  probably  be  brought 
to  a successful  issue. 

Clelaud. — A new  presbytery  is  in  course  of 
erection  at  Cleland,  near  Motherwell,  N.B. 
Messrs.  Pugin,  of  Westminster,  are  the  archi- 
tects. 


For  repairs  Ac.,  to  houses  at  Myddelton-plac?,  Clerken- 
weil.  Mr.  W.  I’.  Griffith,  architect:  — 

Frickor  £268  0 0 

Burton  199  0 0 

Martin 163  0 0 

Cornwell 153  0 0 

Bayhs 135  8 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Grave  Maurice 
tublic  house.  Sc.  Leonard’s-road,  Bromley.  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Son,  A Aldwinckle,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Oathwaito  £2,290  0 0 

Moyle  2,210  0 0 

Bangs  2.166  0 0 

Cox  2,130  o 0 

Greenwood 2,' 99  0 0 

Hearle 2,093  0 0 

Beale  2,019  0 0 

Shurmur  (accepted)  1,939  0 0 

For  repairs  and  restorations  to  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Mildred,  Bread-street,  Cheapside.  Mr.  T.  Milbourn, 
architect : — 

General  Repair » Am. 

Ramsey  

Colls  A Sons  

Hall  & Be idall  

Macey  A Son9  

R.  Conder  (accepted) 

IZol-tcaler  Apparatut. 

Wontner,  Smith,  A Co 

Jonos,  Dray,  A Co.  (accepted)  

Bran  Work. 

Gardner  & Son  

Vaughan  A Brown 

Long  (accepted)  

Monuments. 

Forsaith  £71  0 0 

Wilkins  & Sons  (accepted) 55  0 © 

Gilding,  <J"C. 

Coo  mbes  (accepted) £80  8 0 

Upholstery. 

Bartholomew  & Co.  (accepted)  £110  2 6 

For  the  erection  of  nine  shops  at  Silvertown,  North 
Woolwich,  for  Mr.  J.  Binder.  Mr.  R.  Peters,  archi- 
tect : — 

Watson  & Dennett,  Dulwich  £3,561  0 0 

J.  Parrish,  Stepney 3,530  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  three  cottages  at  Silvertown  North 
Woolwich,  for  Mr.  J.  Binder.  Mr.  R.  Peters,  archi- 
tect : — 

Watson  & Dennett,  Dulwich  £745  0 0 

J.  Parrish,  Stepney  600  0 0 


£1,289 

1,068 

1,033 


,.£50  7 
. 13  16 

. 47  2 


£292  12 
290  O 
219  10 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  to  the  Coach  and  Horses 
83,  Long-lane,  Borough,  for  Mr.  G.  It. 
George  Judge,  architect 

H.  Everitt J 

W.  Shepherd 

J.  B.  Axford 

T.  L.  Green  

J.  Hoare  & Son  (accepted)  

S.  Kipps 


For  building  mission  church,  London  Fields, 
nexion  with  St.  Raul's,  Haggoretone : — 

Tally  £1,161  ■ 

Boyce  1,149  1 

Thomerson  & Son 1,090  ( 


For  additions  to  Board  Schools,  Croydon.  Mr.  Chas. 
Heuman,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Chas.  FitzRoy 


Hollidge  A Stuart 
J.  Smith  A Sons  ... 
W.  Marriage 


,.£1,687  0 
..  1,055  0 
..  1,650  0 


, For  workshops  and  manager’s  bonse,  Brunswick  Park, 
East  Barnet,  Herts,  for  the  London  Stereoscopic  and 
Photographic  Company ; — 

J.  H.  Qarratt  (accepted)  £1,510  ft  0 


lor  the  erection  of  drying-shed  at  Millstream-road, 
Dockhead,  for  Mr.  D.  McCarthy.  Mr.  E.  Crosse  archi- 
tect : — 

Ayton  

Butlers  

Brockwell  A Son 

B.  Wells  (accepted)  


For  rebuilding  premises,  Nos.  168  and  170.  Camberwell- 
road.  Messrs.  Isaacs  X Florence,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett 

Conder £2,285  0 0 

t atman  A Kotheringham  2.155  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co 2.126  0 0 

Boyce 1,97 1 0 0 

Tyerman  (accepted)  1,935  0 0 


For  business  premises  at  Fuibai 
Banister  Fletcher,  architect  .-  — 

Maxwell  Bros 

Alfred  G.  Allard  

Barman  

Tyerman .. 

IV.  U.  Castle 


for  Mr.  Osborn. 

£1,937  0 0 

1 ,707  6 0 

1,570  0 0 

1,537  O 0 

1,341  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  offices  at  Hanger-lane, 
Ealing.  Mr.  John  G.  Gibbius,  architect  : — 

House  Conservatory,  Less  if 
and  Porch,  Bath  stone 

Offices.  Terrace,  Ac.  is  used. 

J.  T.  Chappell  £8,578  £1,180  £340 

Colls  A Sons  8,420  1,160  160 

Patman  & Fotheriogham  8,590  982  600 

J.  W.  Falkner  7.950  1,125  630 

J.  H.  Adamson  & Son...  7,928  1,043  ......  289 

J.  Grover  (accepted)  ...  7,627  1,027  ......  317 

For  building  warehouse  at  Bangor  W harf.  Belvedere- 
road,  Lambeth,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Bruby.  Mr.  Edward 
Uarbuck,  architect  : — 

Stone  & Humphrys  £475  0 0 

J . Beale 

Jennings  & Son 

Ansel! 

Tyerman  

Newatead  (accepted)  


For  repainting  and  redecorating  Congregational  Cburoh 
Southgate-road.  Mr.  R.  J.  Lovell,  surveyor;— 

Devereux  £336  0 0! 

Mason 285  0 0 

Smith  261  10  0 

Fleming 236  10  0 

Staines  & 80a  194  0 0 

Groom  U2  10  0 

Roberts... L 125  0 0! 

For  the  erection  of  offices,  St.  Swithin’s-lane,  for  Mr. 
G.  T.  Powell.  Mr.  William  Wituole,  architect  : - 

Colls  A Sons £22,932  0 0 

K-ng  A Co 22,650  0 0 

Laurence 22.474  0 0 

Brass 22,185  0 0 

Scrivener 21,860  0 0 

Ashby  & Homer  ...  21,6*0  0 0 

Mortor  ...  20,310  0 0 


For  brick  culvert  for  the  Acton  Local  Board  :— 

Smith £1,178 

Gilaby 1,125 

Now  11  A Robson 976 

Neavee  899 

Bell 605 

Rollings  F60 

Pizz“y  842 

Rowlet 
Foard 
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For  new  brewery  and  machinery  plan!,  Ac.,  at  Seven- 
oaks.  for  Mr.  J.  S.  Blij-h.  Mr.  William  Bradford,  archi- 


Building. 

G Pannett  A Sons 

£2,778 

R.  Donnell  

.....  2,550 

Willicombe  & Oakley 

2,650 

Wallis  A Clements 

2,494 

James  Wood  & Bona 

2,398 

2,379 

J.  GJSayUr  A Son 

2,353 

T.  Callund  A Son  (accepted)  .... 

2,260 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Millwright  and  F.ngii 

Shears  A Sods  

H.  Pontifex  & Son 

Bennett  & Sons  

Reed  & Son  

Ramed»n  k Son  

Woresam  & Son  (accepted). 


7<  0 
695 
646 
610 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Coppersmith," » and  Pipe  Work. 


C.  Pontifex  A Sous 691 

Reed  & Son  66 » 

Ramsden  & Son  665 

H,  Pontilex  & Sons 637 

Shears  & Sons 636 

Bennett  A Sons  630 

Worssam  & Son  (accepted) 199 


0 0 
0 0 
15  0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Back  work . 


Shears  & Sons 

C.  Pontifex  & 8ons 

H.  Pontifex  & Sons  

Bennett  A Sons  

Ramsden  A Son  (accepted). 


152  0 0 
111  0 0 
105  0 0 
103  0 0 
88  14  0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a house  and  workshops, 
Matloek-bridge,  for  Mr.  James  Ihompson.  Mr.  John 
Nuttall,  architect:  — 

W.  B.  Askew,  Matlock  (masonry,  Ac  ). 

W.  Knowles,  Matlock  (c  irponter,  joiner,  Ac.). 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached 
cottageB,  Darley  Dal®,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes.  Mr. 
John  Nuttall,  architect  : — 

John  Wragg,  Matlock  (masonry,  Ac.). 

Thomas  Bowler,  Darley  Dale  (carpenter,  joiner,  Ac.). 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a house,  Matlock  Bank,  for 
Mr.  Joseph  Crowder.  Mr.  John  Nuttall,  architect  : — 
James  Wall,  Matlock  (masonry,  Ac.). 

Herbert  Statham,  Matlock  (carpenter,  joiner,  Ac.). 


For  excavating  and  burning  2,850  yards  of  clsy,  at 
Henstridge,  Somersetshire,  for  the  Blackmoor  Vale 
Dairv  Company.  Mr.  Austin  Cooke,  architect : — 

Hatton,  London £732  0 0 

Huntley,  London  655  0 0 

Ages  Brothers,  Lmdon  520  S)  0 

Taylor,  London  150  C)  0 

Brooks,  Stallbridge  400  0 0 


For  alterations  and  reparations  to  Mount  House, 
Guildford.  Messrs.  Peak,  Luud,  A Peak,  architects  : — 
Additions  and  New 
Repairs.  Bay. 

Mitchell  Bros.  Stratford  £733  £150 

Marlin,  Wells,  A Co.,  Aldershot  650  135 

R.  Pink,  Milford  (accepted)  ...  635  118 

M.  P.  Clarke,  Guildford 530  125 

Garnett  A Mills,  Guildford  527  122 


For  the  erection  of  chapel,  mortuary,  custodian's  lodge 
boundary-wall,  Ac.,  at  the  cemetery,  for  the  Corporation 
of Stratford-npon-Avon.  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Aden,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect  :— 

D C Jones  A Co £2,154  0 0 

Millwatd  1.9  •>  0 0 

H.  Attwood  1,93>  0 0 

Davis  1.741  0 0 

G.  Watson 1,715  0 0 

R.  T.  Kennard  1,698  0 0 

W l.-.j-saruan 1,675  0 0 

J.  Kiblcr 1.654  0 0 

J.  Roberts  A Sons  1,600  0 0 

G.  Whateley 1,690  0 0 

T Wilkinson  1,688  0 0 

W.  Robbins  1 .679  0 0 

J.  Compton  1,550  0 0 

E.  Tomes 1.530  0 0 

W.  Green  A 8on 1.622  7 0 

Cox  A Kings 1.190  0 0 

W.  T.  Bennett 1.449  0 0 

H.  A C.  Burden  (accepted)  1,380  0 0 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Dockhead  Stores, 
Dockhead,  for  Mr.  E.  G.  Chapman.  Mr.  George  Treacher, 
architect : — 

J.  Beale  (accepted) £1.917  0 0 

For  erecting  the  Britannia  publio  house,  Tooley-street, 
for  Messrs.  Holt  A Co.  Mr.  Chas.  FitzRoy  Doll,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  Henman  : — 

Williams  A Son £2,835  0 0 

Croaker  A 8on  2,797  0 0 

Nightingale  2,783  0 0 

Smith  A Son 2.669  0 0 

Brass  2,667  0 0 

J.  Beale  (accepted) 2,699  0 0 

For  new  shop-front  and  fittings  at  No.  5,  Westbonrne- 
grove,  for  the  Don  Association  of  Woollen  Manu- 
facturers : — 

Jeffreys  £960  12  0 

Sage 0 o 

Kmery  . 633  0 0 

Drew  A Cadman  627  0 0 


“ For  abont  3,000  feet  run  of  12  inch  pipe-sewer,  in  the 
Archway  and  Holmesdale  roads,  for  the  Hornsey  Local 


•J.  Straehan  A Co.,  Woodgreen  £1.140  6 11 

J.  Foard  A Co.,  Westminster 1,055  0 0 

Bairston  A Crouch,  Higbgate 953  0 0 

J.  Taylor  A Co.,  Pimlico  731  0 0 

Dunmore,  Hornsey  (accepted)  699  0 0 


For  new  brick  culvert,  and  widening  St.  James’s-lane, 
for  the  Hornsey  Local  Board: — 

Kempling,  Camberwell £777  0 0 ! 

Dunmore,  Hornsey 422  0 0 

J.  Taylor  A Co.,  Pimlico  (accepted)...  225  0 0! 


For  works  in  remaking  and  draining  roadways  for  the 
Guildford  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  H.  Peak, 
surveyor  :— 

Cheselden-roid.  Bro8ie-road. 

R.  Pink,  Milford  £246  3 £213  12 

W.  Patrick,  Guildford  ...  249  19  195  10 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co., 

Aldershot  (accepted)  ...  170  0 155  0 


Residence,  Broadlands-road. — Mr.  Clark  writes  to  say 
Mr.  Richardson's  tender  was  not  accepted,  but  that  of 
Mr.  D.  H.  G.  Brown,  of  Holloway,  2,100/.  


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Use  of  M irb'es  in  Architectuie " (letters  on  this  subject  shall 
have  altin'lon  next  w.ek) — K.  D (must  adopt  the  usual  course  to 
make  the  m»>b!,s  known)  — J N (should  send  list  of  names  and 
aiuouutt).  — R.  8 8.— J B — W.  Son  St  A.— T.  M — L.  B — H * Co  — 
G.  B.  F.-B  U.  T-B.  F-H.  O 8-8.  H -R  P.-H.  P.  R.- 
J.  W.  8— Dr.  Q.-F.  P.  — .T.  L - E.  B.  F.  — C.  O — J.  P — H V — 
G.  J.-H.  T.-J.  K.-H  H.  B.-J.  P-C.  B.— W.  C.  A.-E  V.  & 
C.  M.-J.  E.-3  A Son.-J.-T.  T.  A.-B.  A.  C.-D.  K.  A 3>n.- 
J.  B.— P.  L.  A P.— T.  8.  A Cj.-C.  R.-S.  K F.  (thanks).— 3.  D. 
(next  week). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  aocompanled 
by  the  name  and  address  of  tha  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Noth.—' The  responsibility  of  signed  artlolm,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

8ITUATION8  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Btx  lines  (about  Bfty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 


Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adve:  - 
tlsements  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  gales  by  Auction. 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


8ITDATION8  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) „ Oa.  6di 


REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  “ The  Builder,” 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  In  all  cases  be  called  for,  and  the 
ffice  Receipt  produced. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  IS  A8  UNBER 


For  “ Situations  Wanted  ” Advertisements 3d.  per  Week. 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d.  per  Week 


PREPAYMENT  18  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  bnt  all  small  snms  should  t e 
r.imltted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Cathertne-street,  W.C, 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  lssua  must  reach  the  office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m,  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  lelt  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER " H supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s  per  annum, 
prepaid  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  46,  Ca'heilne-street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
50,000  feet  cnbe  in  stock. 
PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 
of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  1 1 minster,  So- 
merset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  inolnding 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to 

STAPLE  & HANN,  Qnarrymen,  Stoke-snb- 
Hamden,  Ilminster.  Agent,  E.  CRICKMAY, 
No.  4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C.  [Advt. 

Aspkalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltea. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  oow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tan-rooms,  and  terraoes.  [Advt. 

Immense  quantities  of 
DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W., 
London.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 
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• harleT'scollimci: 
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Illustrated  List  two  stamp 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


ZINC  ROOFI  NG 

FIXED  COMPLETE. 


F.  BRABY  & CO., 

ESTABLISHED  1837, 

The  Manufacturing  Agents  of  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  CO. 

^ PATENT  SOLID  UNSOLDERED  RIDGE  PLATES,  FOR  ITALIAN  OR  SQUARE  ROLL  DAP  ZINC  ROOFING. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  Method  the  use  of  Solder  is  Entirely  Dispensed  with,  and  consequently  the  Danger  incurred  by  the  use 
o ire-po  s is  Avoided.  Tlie  Cost  is  Lessened  and  the  Durability  Increased.  Estimates  for  Zinc  Dormers,  Flats,  &c. 

FITZROY  WORKS,  356  to  360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 

ALSO  AT  DEPTFORD,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  and  CYPRUS. 

Architects,  Engineers,  and  Contractors  Supplied  with  Drawings  and  Estimates  Free  of  Charge . 


Vot  XL.  No.  2003. 


Batvrdav,  Jose  25,  1881. 
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AiLocEni 


Churches  near  Stamford,  and  along  the  Nene,* 


BE  book  contain- 
ing an  account 
of  the  churches 
visited  in  the  first 
excursion  of  the 
Architectural  As- 
sociation in  1870, 
under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr. 
Sharpe,  was 
shown  in  a com- 
plete form  to  the 
1871  excursion 
party,  just  as  the 
second  excursion 
was  commencing 
at  Ely,  and  was 
1J8S*  noticed,  with  ap- 
preciation of  its 
value,  in  the  Builder  (vol.  xxix.,  pp.  619  and 
738).  In  it  Mr.  Sharpe  aimed  at  giving  a com- 
plete account  of  the  architecture  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  of  three  churches  a-t  Lincoln ; of 
thirteen  churches  on  the  Cliff  road,  leading 
southwards  from  Lincoln  towards  Grantham  ; 
of  fourteen  churches  at  and  to  the  south  and 
east  of  Sleaford ; and  of  eight  churches  at 
Spalding,  and  between  Spalding  and  the  Wash. 
Caythorpe,  on  the  Cliff  road,  the  remarkable 
double-naved  chnrch,  with  central  tower  and 
"sngar-loaved  ” spire,  is  only  about  eight  miles 
from  Sleaford  ; and  although  there  is  a gap  of 
some  ten  miles  between  Billrngborough  and 
Spalding,  it  is  a gap  of  wide  fen  not  containing 
old  villages.  The  book  is  thus  an  analysis  of 
the  church  architecture  at  Lincoln,  and  between 
that  cathedral  city  and  the  south-east  of  the 
county, — not  along  the  direct  route  between 
the  two  points,  bat  along  snch  a route  as 
a pedestrian,  or  a traveller  by  railway 
now-a-days,  would  do  well  to  follow,  as  he 
would  find  much  more  to  reward  him  in  his 
journeyinga  than  in  traversing  the  shorter 
high-roads.  Each  building  is  taken  to  pieces 
and  its  architecture  described,  beginning  at 
the  earliest  work,  and  passing  on  to  the  latest 
of  good  character.  One  uniform  system  is  fol- 
lowed right  through.  In  over  forty  pages  of 
summary  good  use  is  made  once  again  of  the 
sixty  illustrations, — and  a short  general  sketch 
of  the  features  of  Mediaeval  architecture  pro- 
duced. There  are  deficiencies  of  course,  although 
the  district  is  rich  in  good  work  of  many  dates ; 
and  it  is  not  a book  for  beginners,  being  ad- 
dressed in  the  main  throughout  to  students  who 
have  received  their  initiation.  The  illustrations 
give  views  of  towers  and  spires,  of  the  ex- 
teriors and  interiors  of  buildings,  and  parts  of 
build iDgs,  and  an  assortment  of  details.  The 
record  and  the  illustrations, — gleaned  in  part 

* The  Churches  of  the  Nene  Valley,  Northamptonshire. 
By  John  Johnson  and  A.  H.  Kersey,  Architects.  The 
text  by  the  late  Edmund  Sharpe,  M. A.  London  : 
Batsford,  62,  High  Holborn.  1880. 


from  the  sketch-books  of  the  excursionists 
placed  at  Mr.  Sharpe’s  disposal  for  the  purpose, 
— will  always  keep  the  first  of  the  excursions 
in  memory,  and  call  to  mind  a scheme  which 
gladdened  the  leader  and  some  of  the  members 
when  they  thought  about  it.  It  was  proposed 
to  make  a book  each  year, — “ each  one  to  form 
part  of  a series,  constituting  a very  complete 
illustration  of  Mediaeval  art  as  practised  in  the 
churches  of  this  country,  from  the  Heptarchy 
to  the  Reformation. ” 

This  scheme  remains  a counsel  of  perfection, 
never  likely  to  be  practically  realised.  It  was  never 
dropped  during  Mr.  Sharpe’s  lifetime,  although 
it  was  not  carried  through.  There  is  little 
likelihood  of  its  being  carried  through  now,  on 
anything  like  the  scale  first  talked  about. 
Some  one  with  ample  knowledge,  a good  deal  of 
steady  enthusiasm,  of  leisure,  and  of  money  to 
spare,  would  be  required  to  bear  the  burden- 
some parts  of  the  work.  Still,  it  has  borne 
some  fruit.  “ The  Churches  of  the  Nene 
Valley,”  which  is  a memorial  of  the  third 
excursion, — 1872, — is  now  before  us.  Some 
other  works  connected  with  the  excursions  will 
see  the  light  some  day.  “ The  Ornamentation 
of  the  Transitional  Period  in  the  North  and  in 
the  West  of  Franoe  ” was  nearly  ready  for 
publication  when  Mr.  Sharpe  died  at  Milan,  in 
May,  1877.  The  materials  for  it  were,  to  a 
large  extent,  got  together  during  the  first 
French  excursion.  The  book  on  “ Charente  ” is 
beiDg  pressed  forward  by  a committee  of  the 
Architectural  Association  as  a “ Sharpe  Me- 
morial.” In  a month  or  two  it  will  be  com- 
plete, and  will  be  at  once  a record  of  the  remark- 
able excursion,  in  1875,  to  Angonleme  and  the 
Departement  of  which  it  is  the  obief  city,  and  a 
permanent  proof  of  the  affectionate  esteem  felt 
for  a man  who  was  also  deservedly  honoured. 

The  1872  excursion  commenced  at  Stamford 
on  Monday,  the  19th  of  August,  and  terminated 
on  Saturday,  the  24th  of  August: — that  good 
servant  of  the  profession  and  the  Association, 
Mr.  J.  DonglaBB  Mathews,  was  the  president  for 
the  year.  The  Nene  Valley  book  is  not  an 
account  of  that  excursion  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Linooln  book  is  of  the  1870  excursion  ; but 
it  contains,  nevertheless,  112  plates  of  imperial 
quarto  size  (14iin.  x 10^  in.),  dealing  with 
parts  of  forty-six  buildings.  Northborougb, 
near  Markot  Deeping,  supplies  six  plates ; the 
noble  chnroh  of  St.  James,  Deeping,  a quadruple 
plate  and  four  others.  From  Pclebrook  Church, 
— about  a mile  from  the  Nene  and  three  miles 
east  of  Oundle,  a chnroh  little  illustrated 
aforetime, — is  derived  material  for  nine  plates. 
Of  these  plate  12  is  a good  example  of  clean 
spirited  drawing  of  Transitional  capitals,  and 
Plate  83  an  admirable  drawing  of  the  exquisite 
wall-arcade  with  north  transept.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  one  or  two  plates  only  are 
devoted  to  a building. 

Stamford  has  never  beeD,  and  is  never  likely 
to  be,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nene, — having  its 
own  Welland  pleasantly  disposed  on  the  south 
of  the  hillside  whioh  contains  the  most  notable 


of  the  fine  churches  ; and  in  the  flat  land  to  the 
eastwards,  the  Deepings,  Northborough,  and 
their  neighbours  bang  about  the  line  of  the 
Welland.  The  name  bestowed  upon  the  book 
has  probably  been  given,  as  names  are  given  to 
men,  horses,  and  houses,  not  to  expresB  quali- 
ties, but  to  distinguish  it  from  all  others.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  illustrations,  and  nearly  the  same 
proportion  of  the  buildings  illustrated,  belong 
to  the  Welland  Valley  ; but  to  have  introduced 
the  Welland  into  the  title  would  not  have  con- 
duced to  brevity  nor  to  precision,  for  the  Welland 
Valley  extends  a good  way  along  the  north 
boundary  of  Northants,  and  Market  Harborongh 
is  near  npon  twenty-five  miles  west  of  the  Stam- 
ford churches  illustrated  in  these  plates.  After 
all,  about  six  miles  in  a crow’s  flight  is  all  the 
distance  from  Wansford  (where  the  Nene  finds 
an  outlet  to  the  eastward,  and  turns  off  towards 
Peterborough  and  the  sea)  to  Stamford,  which 
is  the  sonthernmost  point  in  the  course  of  the 
Welland,  whence  it  runs  to  Spalding  and  on  to 
Fossdyke  Wash.  Barring  the  ironstone  whioh 
has  tinged  the  buildings  of  the  Nene  Valley 
with  a eonstrnctive  polychromy  from  Rmgstead 
southwards,  the  building  materials  are  mnch 
the  Bftme  throughout  the  whole  district  illus- 
trated. In  times  when  the  carriage  of  mate- 
rials was  very  hard  work,  it  had  considerable 
influence  in  cutting  districts  apart  pretty 
sharply,  or  making  them  resemble  each  other* 
as  the  case  might  be. 

The  use  of  the  brown  ironstone  is  shown  by 
etching  on  plate  46  (Ringstead,  north  gronnd- 
story),  the  darker  stone  being  used  in  a rather 
irregular  way, — a manner  full  of  freaks.  At 
Finedon  (plates  51,  52,  53,  and  54),  it  is  intro- 
duced a little  more  regularly,  but  not  on  any 
regular  system  even  there. 

Began  in  1872  and  published  in  1881, — the 
Horatian  instruction,  “ nonum  premalur  in 
annum,"  may  well  have  been  acted  upon  with 
reference  to  many  of  the  drawings.  Six  hundred 
sketches  and  forty  measured  longitudinal  eleva- 
tions were  produced  during  the  excursion,  and 
these  formed  the  basis  of  the  work,  which  has 
been,  however,  all  brought  into  existence  solely 
by  Mr.  J.  Johnson  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Kersey,  two  of 
the  excursionists.  They  took  the  sketches  and 
drawings,  and  used  them  as  far  as  possible 
went  over  the  ground  agarn,  paying  more  than 
one  visit  to  some  of  the  buildings,  lithographed 
the  drawings  themselves,  and  proved  them, — no 
lithographer’s  draughtsman  working  on  any  of 
the  drawings.  Transfer-lithography  has  been 
used  almost  exclusively  for  the  plates.  Mr.  C.  F. 
Kell  has  done  his  part  in  the  lithography  very 
well,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  volume 
reflects  credit  npon  him.  All  the  drawings  have 
now  been  cleaned  off  the  stones.  Mr.  Sharpe 
had  intended  to  write  a very  complete  text  for 
the  volume  ; but  at  his  death  he  had  not  advanced 
very  far  with  the  work.  What  he  left  has  been 
published  without  any  great  amount  of  addition. 
However  pleasant  its  general  soheme  and  an 
occasional  sign  of  promise  may  be,  the  text  is 
not  very  satisfactory  as  a whole.  It  is  muoh 
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too  slightly  laboured  in  parts.  There  is  no 
list  of  illustrations  of  the  district  which 
have  been  published  heretofore ; — a list  of 
this  kind  should  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely 
necessary, — as  indispensable  as  a title-page 
and  an  index  in  a work  of  this  kind.  A descrip- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  the  drawings  have 
been  completed  shows  that  in  them  painstaking 
has  not  been  spread.  “ Nearly  every  stone  [of 
the  masonry]  shown  has  been  measured  ; and, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  every  drawing  has 
been  taken  to  the  spot,  carefully  compared  with 
the  actual  work,  and  the  dimensions  verified. 
The  whole  of  the  mouldings  were  most  carefully 
measured  as  well  as  cymagraphed,  and  their 
sections  drawn  out  full  size ; these  have  been 
reduced  to  their  respective  scales  by  means  of 
the  pantograph.”  Not  a little  ingenuity  has 
been  expended  in  packing  information  very 
tightly  into  the  plates ; sections  of  mouldings 
and  other  similar  grouting  leave  very  little  blank 
paper  on  any  page.  Sometimes,  in  truth,  one 
would  part  with  a detail  or  two, — albeit  with 
regret, — in  order  to  get  a better  impression  of 
the  general  proportions  of  an  arcade.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  be  ungracious  towards  a 
failing  so  evidently  leaning  towards  virtue’s 
side;  there  are  little  bits  of  fruit  of  extra  study 
dropped  in  here  and  there,  which  show  how 
much  a man’s  heart  has  been  in  his  work.  A 
specimen  plate  (No.  8)  has  been  reproduced, 
Blightly  reduced  by  photolithography,  for  this 
number.  Warmington  Church,  near  Oundle,  is 
probably  better  known  by  its  doorways  and  its 
Early  English  western  tower  and  spire  than  by 
this  arcade,  which  is,  however,  a handsome  piece 
of  Transitional  work,  with  details  of  abont  1170, 
— that  is,  in  the  middle  of  the  period. 

Part  I.  is  the  very  speci  0 part  of  the  book, 
consisting  of  sixty  plates,  devoted  continuously 
to  one  subject.  They  are  a set  of  parallel 
examples  of  main  interior  walls  and  arches,  that 
is,  practically  of  longitudinal  sections,  of  churches, 
extending  through  all  the  periods  of  English 
Mediaeval  architecture.  The  whole  of  a long 
arcade,  drawn  to  a ecale  of  8 ft.  to  an  inch,  is 
supplemented  by  a single  arch  to  a scale  of  4 ft. 
to  an  inch.  The  uniformity  of  scale  is  admirable 
throughout.  In  each  case  there  is  a plan  of  the 
arcade,  and  generally  sections, — all  to  the  same 
scale.  Plans  at  the  springings  of  arches  looking  | 
down  on  the  caps,  and  plans  of  responds  (1  in.  = j 
1 ft.)  ; cap  and  base  mouldings  (one-sixth ! 
real  size),  and  sketches  of  all  stops  and  carved 
work,)  complete  the  illustration)  in  each  case.  ' 
There  are  in  all  forty-five  of  these  ground- 
stories,  ranging  from  St.  Leonard’s,  Stamford, 
and  (in  plate  1)  the  beautiful  Late  Norman 
work  of  St.  Peter’s,  Northampton,  to  the  Per- 
pendicular of  Lowick  (plate  60).  It  happens 
that  the  district  is  not  so  rich  in  pure  Norman 
work,  or  in  the  later  styles,  as  in  the  work 
carried  out  between  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Put  roughly,  one-fourth  of  the  plates  in  the 
whole  bosk  may  be  said  to  be  devoted  to  what, 
in  Mr.  Sharpe’s  nomenclature,  is  known  as  Tran- 
sitional work, — 1145-1190;  one-fourth  to  Lanoet 
work,  1190-1215  ; and  one-fourth  Geometrical, 
1245-1315.  The  other  fourth  of  the  plates 
deals  with  the  work  before  the  earliest  and  after 
the  latest  of  those  dates.  The  nave  arcades, — 
always  excepting  St.  James,  Deeping,  which  is 
94  ft.  in  length,  and  has  seven  arches, — belong 
to  parish  churches  of  moderate  size,  and  are 
frequently  under  20  ft.  in  height  and  12  ft.  in 
span  of  arch,  and  only  three  bays  in  length. 
Many  of  these  small  works  are,  however,  of 
remarkable  beauty.  St.  Peter’s,  Northampton, 
for  Late  Norman  (plates  1 and  2)  ; Barnack 
(plates  9 and  10)  for  Middle  Transitional,  about 
1175;  St.  Leonard’s,  Stamford  (plates  65,  66, 
and  67),  for  Late  Transitional  ; Polebrook 
(plate  30),  for  Early  Lancet,  about  1195;  the 
south  ground-story  of  All  Saints,  Stamford 
(plates  32,  33,  and  34),  for  Middle  Lancet,  about 
1220 ; and  the  chancel  of  the  same  church 
(plate  35)  for  Late  Lancet,  about  1240  ; may  be 
selected,  as  a rare  series,  out  of  the  rest.  They 
would  be  remarkable  anywhere. 

The  parallels  and  contrasts,  supplied  by  work 
of  different  date  in  the  same  buildings,  are 
curiously  interesting.  Thus  plates  11  and  12 
show  the  north  ground-story  of  Polebrook,  dating 
about  the  middle  of  the  Transitional  period;  and 
plate  30  shows  the  south  ground-Btory,  dating 
just  at  the  turn  to  Lancet,  and  mentioned  above 
as  a work  of  great  beauty.  There  are  plenty 
of  points  of  difference  between  these  two  sides 
of  this  church, — one  executed  about  twenty  years 
after  the  other, — and  there  is  a s:mi'arity  as 


well,  due  to  the  instinct  of  a genuine  architect, 
who  improved  as  much  as  he  could  upon  the 
general  design,  which  custom  would  not  allow 
him  to  copy  line  for  line,  all  the  while  keeping 
near  enough  to  it  to  serve  the  general  effeot. 

The  north  ground-story  at  Barnack  (plates 
9 and  10)  is  not  separated  by  more  than  about 
ten  years  from  the  south  ground-story  (plates 
18  and  19).  The  main  dimensions,  the  height 
and  span  of  the  arches,  are  within  a foot  of  each 
other,  the  earlier  work  having,  curiously  enough, 
the  wider  spans  and  slightly  lighter  piers,  the 
later  being  clustered  piers,  and  the  earlier  a 
simple  ciroular  column.  In  both  cases  the  arches 
are  semioircular.  Mr.  Sharpe’s  remarks  on 
some  of  the  details  are  in  his  most  felioitous 
style.  The  sight  of  so  much  good  work,  only 
partly  “ battered  into  shape  and  use,”  gives 
freshness  to  the  regret  felt  for  so  many  reasons 
for  his  loss.  Delicate  discrimination  “ by  de- 
cades,” as  his  well-loved  phrase  ran,  appears 
in  this  piece  of  text : — 

“ On  comparing  plate  19  with  plate  10,  we  notice, — that 
the  zig-zag  has  entirely  disappeared  in  the  pier  arches, 
the  elegance  of  plan  ol  the  clustered  pier,  and  the  band- 
ing of  the  shafts,  and  the  advance  made  in  the  increasing 
richness  and  rounded  forms  of  the  mouldings  of  the  pier- 
arch.  We  notice,  above  all,  the  increased  relief  and 
nascent  freedom  of  the  conventional  foliage,  which  has 
already  begun  to  grow,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  neck  of  the 
capital ; the  stems  generally  inclined  one  way,  so  as  to 
follow  one  another  round  the  capital,  being  prolonged  into 
the  deeply -relieved  central  rib.” 

By  means  of  these  parallels, — similarities  and 
contrasts, — the  essence  of  the  book  is  seized  at 
its  best.  Aldwincle  St.  Peter’s  (7,  north,  and 
22,  south,  ground-story),  work  of  three  different 
periods;  Helpstone  (23,  north,  and  24,  south, 
ground-story),  simple  Early  Lancet  work  of  very 
nearly  the  same  date;  Market  Deeping  (15,  north, 
Transitional,  and  37,  south,  Geometrical)  supply 
further  instances.  In  twenty-three  plates  (20 
to  29,  and  36  to  48)  arcades,  bearing  a great 
resemblance  to  eaoh  other,  stretch  from  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  are  all  of  about  the  same  size,  and 
with  about  the  same  amount  of  elaboration, 
that  is,  they  are  parts  of  the  architecture  of 
small  village  churches, — all  without  any  pre- 
tension,  but  mainly  excellent  in  their  kind.  The 
arches  are  simply  splayed,  not  moulded,  and  a 
mask,  a head,  or  a knot  of  foliage  at  the  bottom 
of  a hood-mould,  or  under  a corbel,  comprises 
all  the  carved  work.  Still  each  has  its  own  ex- 
pression ; and,  as  they  are  examined  in  detail, 
the  general  similarity  begins  in  a great  measure 
to  disappear, — in  no  two  of  them,  for  example, 
are  the  relative  proportions  of  pier,  arch,  and 
intercolumniation  the  same,  or  the  profile  of  the 
mouldings  in  oapital  and  base  alike. 

Many  of  the  problems  which  harassed  our 
forefathers  are  apprehended  as  vividly  as, — per- 
haps more  vividly,  if  the  imagination  is  not 
inactive,  than, — in  the  buildings  themselves. 
Fidelity  meets  with  reward  in  the  creation  of 
this  sort  of  thorough  confidence  in  sceptical 
people, — to  whom  the  plausible  vice  of  “fudging” 
is  only  too  well  known  by  sad  experience. 
With  them  confidence  is  of  slow  growth,  but  is 
not  easily  affeoted  when  it  has  taken  good  root. 
By  turning  over  these  leaves,  and  giving  to  them 
sustained  attention,  one  may,  for  instance,  watch 
in  much  comfort  the  workings  of  the  minds  of  de- 
signers, striving  through  many  years,  in  this 
district  as  elsewhere,  to  get  rid  of  unoccupied 
areas  on  the  tops  of  abaci,  to  prevent  also  the 
edges  of  capitals  from  being  reached  by  some 
of  the  arch-mouldings,  and  to  get  over  Borne  of 
the  other  difficulties  in  adapting  the  form  of 
arch  to  pier,  and  of  pier  to  arch.  We  give  in 
this  number  a plate  of  details  from  three 
churches,  out  out  from  six  of  the  plates  in  the 
volume,  and  fitted  together.*  Examples  of 
changes  to  be  found,  after  something  like 
equal  intervals,  between  the  early  part  of 
the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  may  thus  be  seen  at  a glance, — in 
respect  of  this  point  of  the  relation  of  pier  and 
arch, — as  also  in  respect  of  forms  of  arches, 
arrangement,  and  forms  of  moulding,  and  the 
carved  ornamentation.  The  Norman  square 
orders  do  not  sit  very  awkwardly  upon  the  caps 
of  the  large  circular  columns  of  St.  Leonard’s, 
Stamford  (plates  5 and  6),  for  in  effect  a piece 
has  been  at  each  corner  cut  out  of  the  square 
abacus  and  of  the  cushions  below  it.  This 
method  was  imitated  in  the  Transitional  piers 
of  the  same  arcade.  Even  over  the  octagonal 
cap  of  Warmington  (plate  8)  there  are  actual 
voids  over  portions  of  the  piers,  as  also  at 
Barnack  (plate  10),  &c.  The  piers,  caps,  and 


* See  pp.  798,  799. 
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arch- moulds  of  All  Saints’,  Stamford  (plates  32, 
33,  and  34),  Bhow  that  in  getting  roomy  springers 
to  the  arohes,  justifying  the  fine  spread  of  the 
caps,  the  arch-mouldings  run  hard  upon  the 
edges  of  the  abaci.  The  south  ground-story  of 
the  chancel  of  the  same  church  (plate  35)  shows 
one  more  attempt  to  do  more  effectually  above 
a circular  column  what  the  Norman  architects 
were  trying  at  more  than  a century  before. 
Thereafter  little  change  is  seen  through  several 
plates, — where  the  arches  have  merely  two 
orders  of  chamfers,  and  the  columns  below  them 
are  mostly  circular,  and  bear  circular  capitals. 
Earls  Barton  (plate  49)  comes  in  with  an  arch, 
in  which  the  quadrate  arrangement  of  the 
mouldings  is  almost  lost.  Abaci,  of  flat  curves 
on  plan,  have  little  or  no  unoccupied  space  on 
the  tops  of  them.  Finedon  (plate  54),  about 
1340,  has  a little  further  movement  in  the  same 
direction.  About  1400,  flattened  arch  mould- 
ings, descending  upon  four  octagonal  caps  above 
a grouped  pier,  have  come  near  to  a workmanly 
perfection  in  Early  Perpendicular.  St.  Martin’s, 
Stamford  (plate  58),  gives  this  idea  in  a slightly 
later  form  ; and  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  platee 
Fotheringhay  (plate  59)  has  no  longer  caps  on 
the  south  faces  of  the  piers,  but  the  outer 
orders  of  the  arch-moulds  descend  and  give 
their  shape  to  those  portions  of  the  piers. 

If  time  and  space  and  the  reader’s  patience 
permitted,  these  sixty  plates  would  naturally 
supply  the  text  for  much  further  discourse.  For 
instance,  the  plates  might  be  followed  right 
through,  and  the  way  in  which  those  of  each 
section  are  arranged  in  chronological  series 
might  be  discussed.  While  assent  would  be 
given  in  the  main,  there  might  be  a little 
grumble  now  and  then  ; as,  that  plate  36  comes 
rather  earlier,  and  plate  41  rather  later  than  it 
ought  to  do ; and  should  plate  7 stand  where  it 
does,  when  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  work  in 
it  is  of  the  Geometrical  period  ? 

Part  II.  contains  plates  61  to  96 ; thirteen 
plates  of  doorways,  some  windows,  sedilia,  and 
other  internal  work ; the  general  drawings  always 
2 ft.  to  an  inch,  and  the  mouldings  quarter  full 
size.  Among  the  doorways  the  Transitional 
north  porch  at  Castle  Ashby,  the  delightful 
Geometrical  south  porch  at  Woodford,  the  west 
poroh  at  Higham  Ferrers,  and  the  1440  west 
door  at  Fotheringhay, — each  very  perfeot  in  its 
kind, — would  be  plucked  out  by  a Master  Horner 
with  well-practised  and  chronological  thumb. 

Part  III.  has  seventeen  perspective  views, 
ranging  from  the  Saxon  tower  of  Earls  Barton 
to  the  (plate  112)  characteristic  Perpendicular 
tower  of  St.  John’s,  Stamford.  This  part  con- 
tains several  good  drawings, — the  Transitional 
Etton  and  Early  English  Rannds  are  the  best. 
It  does  not,  however,  equal  in  interest  the  part 
of  the  volume  which  deals  in  measured  drawings. 
The  “Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Architecture” 
published  many  good  years,  and  the  None 
Valley  book,  have  several  subjects  in  common ; 
and  the  drawings  of  John  Johnson,  F.S.A.,  have 
not  unfrequently  the  advantage  of  those  of  his 
later  namesake.  The  chalk  lithographs  by 
Alfred  Newman  would  not,  however,  lend  them- 
selves so  well  to  reproduction  by  photo-litho- 
grapby  as  theNene  Valley  series  of  three  which 
we  shall  give  in  a future  number. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Builder  has 
gone  over  the  ground  round  about  Stamford  and 
along  the  Nene.  In  volume  xxx.  (1S72)  will  be 
found  three  notices  (pp.  660,  680,  and  699) 
written  during  this  excursion,  which  possessors 
of  this  volume  will  consider  useful,  as  subjects 
are  dealt  with  in  the  notices  which  are  not 
touched  upon  in  the  volume.  The  concluding 
words  on  page  700,  with  reference  to  measured 
details,  may  be  quoted  here.  They  have  gained 
force  in  the  years  which  have  passed,  since  good 
“ staying  ” power  has  been  shown, — as  well 
as  the  power  of  being  in  earnest  for  a week. 
“ It  was  no  mere  tour  of  inspection.  A good 
deal  of  material  was  collected  that  may  be  more 
or  less  available  for  illustrations  of  buildings 
or  details  not  already  published.  For  instance, 
all  the  measured  details  were  obtained  which 
will  be  required  for  accurately  drawing  out  the 
nave  arcade,  including,  of  course,  sections  of 
mouldings,  &o.,  of  each  church  visited.  This 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a good  week’s  work, 
and  highly  creditable  to  the  character  for  indus- 
try and  application  of  the  members  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association.” 

Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Kersey  are  still  con- 
nected with  the  Architectural  Association 
and  the  annual  excursions, — the  eleventh  had 
Norwich  for  its  head,  quarters  in  August  last, — 
so  that  there  is  now  something  resembling  a 
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fixed  custom  and  tradition  in  these  matters.  The 
lesBOns  learnt  from  the  elder  days  of  art  have 
now  been  applied  by  each  of  these  architects  in 
modern  buildings,  and  notices  and  drawings  of 
them  have  found  places  in  our  pages.  Some  of 
the  power  to  deal  skilfully  with  the  problems  of 
the  present  has  doubtless  come  slowly, — as, 
indeed,  it  comes  to  most  of  us, — during  and  as 
the  reward  of  long  labours,  in  which  a capacity 
for  taking  great  pains  has  been  well  exercised. 
We  do  not  think  more  can  be  done  for  this 
honest  piece  of  good  work  than  to  explain  thus 
in  detail  its  nature.  All  students  of  architec- 
ture should  see  that  it  is  valuable,  and  why. 
The  book  will  take  rank  as  one  of  the  best  of 
our  text-books,  and  may  well  serve  as  an 
example  to  be  imitated  occasionally  by  some 
one  possessed  of  patience  and  Bkill.  A person 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  general  features  of 
the  history,  and  of  the  technical  details,  of  our 
national  architecture,  will  not  be  able  to  make 
much  use  of  it, — a fair  amount  of  knowledge  is 
necessary  before  it  can  be  relished.  That  fair 
amount  of  knowledge  would,  of  course,  be 
acquired  very  soon  if  everybody  would  profit  by 
being  well-advised ; but  we  are  not  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  for  such  millennial  signs.  The 
young  men  of  the  architectural  profession  who 
have  got  through  their  first  lessons  may,  how- 
ever, be  told  expressly  that  they  cannot  do 
better  than  obtain  “The  Churches  of  the  None 
Valley,”  follow  through  the  history  by  the  aid 
of  the  excellent  geometrical  drawings,  and  learn 
and  practise  for  themselves  in  worthy  actual 
buildings,  the  same  method  of  analysis, — which 
has  so  evidently  given  to  others  nice  perceptions 
and  strong  delight  in  excellent  work. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  BUILDINGS 
TO  SUPPORT  FROM  ADJACENT  LAND 
AND  PREMISES. 

After  a long  period  of  litigation  commencing 
in  the  year  1876,  the  important  case  of  Angus 
and  Dalton  has  at  length  been  decided  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  we  mentioned  in  our  last, 
and  after  the  subject  has  been  discussed  in  all 
the  lower  courts,  and  opinions,  differing  very 
considerably,  have  been  delivered  by  most  of 
the  English  judges,  the  public  have  at  length  a 
final  decision,  which  once  and  for  all  has  set  the 
question  at  rest.  To  quote  from  the  judgment  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  main  question  at  issue 
was  “ whether  a right  to  lateral  support  from 
adjoining  land  can-  be  acquired  by  twenty- 
seven  years  (or  rather  twenty  years)  uninter- 
rupted enjoyment  for  a building  proved  to  have 
been  newly  erected  at  the  commencement  of 
that  time.”  It  is  quite  unnecessary  that 
we  should  point  out  the  immense  importance  to 
the  public,  and  to  all  who  are  professionally 
concerned  with  buildings,  of  this  question  ; it  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  decision,  as  regards 
buildings,  which  has  been  delivered  for  a great 
number  of  years.  At  the  trial  before  Mr. 
Justice  Lush  the  jury  found  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  who  was  the  owner  of  the  house 
which  required  support,  and  who  had  brought 
an  action  against  the  contractor  who  was 
working  on  the  adjoining  buildings,  and 
against  the  Commissioners  of  Works  and 
Public  Buildings,  who  were  the  owners  of 
these  adjoining  and  supporting  premises.  The 
next  step  was  the  discussion  of  the  question 
before  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  when  the 
late  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justioe 
Mellor  decided  against  the  right  whioh  was 
claimed,  and  Mr.  Justice  Lush  in  favour 
of  it.  After  that  decision  we  made  some 
remarks  (in  1878)  upon  this  subject  as 
explained  by  the  judgment  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division.  The  Court  of  Appeal,  however, 
reversed  this  decision  by  a majority  of  two 
judges  to  one,' the  dissenter  in  this  case  being 
Lord  Justice  Brett.  Finally  it  came  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  considered  a ques- 
tion of  such  difficulty  and  importance  that  the 
Law  Lords  had  the  assistance  of  seven  judges 
who  delivered  opinions  upon  the  point  and  were 
about  equally  divided  in  their  views.  On  the 
14bh  instant  the  final  Btage  was  reached  of  this 
historic  case,  for  suoh  it  will  become  in  regard 
to  English  law  when  Lords  Selborne  (the  Lord 
Chancellor),  Coleridge,  Blackburn,  and  Watson 
gave  their  judgment  in  favour  of  the  original 
plaintiff,  the  person  who  asserted  his  right  to 
have  the  support  from  the  adjoining  buildings. 
At  the  time  when  the  first  decision  was  given  we 
were  rather  of  opinion  that  th9  judgment  of  the 


Queen’s  Bench  Division  was  right,  and  seeing  the 
difficulty  of  the  subject  and  the  great  diversity 
of  judicial  opinion  upon  it,  we  have  no  feeling  of 
regret  that  our  previous  and  necessarily  cursory 
opinion  has  not  been  that  of  the  final  Court  of 
Appeal.  We  also  placed  our  views  on  record  that 
the  balance  of  convenience  was  inclined  against 
such  a right  as  that  claimed,  and  we  confess  that 
we  are  a good  deal  of  the  same  opinion  still.  Of 
course  there  are  inconveniences  whichever  view 
may  prevail,  but  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  reasons 
in  favour  of  the  convenience  of  the  right  to 
support  do  not  seem  to  us  very  strong.  There 
exists,  he  states,  a power  of  resistance  to  the 
ripening  of  the  right  by  interruption.  “ They  can 
always  beinterrupted,  and  that  without  difficulty 
or  inconvenience,  when  a man  wishes  and 
finds  it  for  his  own  interest  to  make  such  a use 
of  his  own  land  as  will  have  that  effeot.  So 
long  as  it  does  not  suit  his  purpose  or  his 
interest  to  do  this,  the  law  which  allows  a 
servitude  to  be  established  or  enlarged  by  long 
and  open  enjoyment  against  one  whose  prepon- 
derating interest  it  has  been  to  be  passive  during 
the  whole  time  necessary  for  its  acquisition, 
seems  more  reasonable  and  more  consistent 
with  public  convenience  and  natural  equity  than 
one  which  would  enable  him  at  any  distance  of 
time  to  destroy  the  fruits  of  his  neighbour’s 
diligence,  industry,  and  expenditure.”  Bat  it 
appears  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  interrupt  an 
accruing  right  of  this  character  as  it  is,  for 
example,  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  a right  of 
way  or  of  a right  of  light.  A window  can  have 
a screen  placed  in  front  of  it,  and  a pathway  can 
have  a barrier  put  across  it  so  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  both  easements  is  prevented.  Bub 
once  a building  is  erected,  and  has  begun  to 
aoquire  a right  to  support,  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent the  right  from  accruing  clearly  is  by 
letting  down  the  building.  Suppose  that  the 
owner  of  the  adjoining  premises,  if  he  asks  the 
owner  of  the  new  building  to  admit  that  he  has 
only  a right  to  support  as  long  as  the  former  is 
willing  to  allow  it,  gets  a refusal,  obviously  his 
only  course  is  to  excavate  his  land  or  pull  down 
his  own  wall,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  we  con- 
fess that  it  appears  to  us  very  doubtful  if  owners 
of  supporting  property  can  be  expected  to  bear 
in  mind  that  they  must  take  suoh  stringent 
measures  to  prevent  burdens  of  a serious  kind 
from  attaching  to  their  land, — burdens,  too, whioh 
may  sometimes  prevent  them  from  even  employ- 
ing it  as  they  desire.  “ There  are  some  things.” 
said  the  Lord  Chancellor,  “ of  whioh  all  men 
ought  to  be  presumed  to  have  knowledge,  and 
among  them,  I think,  is  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  a building  cannot  stand 
without  vertical  or  (ordinarily)  without  lateral 
support.”  And  further  on  the  Lord  Chancellor 
states  that  any  one  having  seen  a new  buildinw 
erected,  can  form  some  judgment  as  to  its 
weight  and  the  amount  of  support  which  it 
will  require  from  its  outward  form  and  appear- 
ance, and  then  he  proceeds, — “Having  this 
knowledge,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  by  no  means 
necessary  that  he  should  have  particular 
information  as  to  those  details  of  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  the  building  on  which  the 
amount  or  incidence  of  its  weight  may  more  or 
less  depend.  If  he  thought  it  material  he  might 
inquire  into  the  particulars,  and  then  if  informa- 
tion  were  improperly  held  from  him,  or  if  he 
received  false  or  misleading  information,  or  if 
anything  could  have  been  shown  to  have  been 
done  secretly,  the  case  would  be  different.”  But 
it  is  now  clear  how  difficult  a task  is  thus  now 
placed  on  adjoining  owners,  and  how  mnoh  may 
depend  upon  a very  slight  inquiry  or  a very 
slight  omission  to  inquire.  As  soon  as  a new 
building  is  being  erected  at  the  boundaries  of  a 
property  or  against  an  adjoining  house,  there 
will  be  no  safety  without  diligent  inquiries  and 
investigation,  and  when  these  have  been  con- 
cluded, possibly  without  some  violent  interrup- 
tion of  accruing  rights  in  order  to  keep  those 
which  are  still  in  existence  inviolate  in  the 
future..  And  we  confess  that  the  balance  of 
convenience  seems  to  us  rather  in  favour  of 
making  a man  who  erects  buildings  at  the  edge 
of  his  land  or  against  adjoining  buildings  obtain 
an  express  grant  from  his  neighbour  of  a right 
to  support  if  he  thinks  it  necessary ; and  if  he 
does  not  take  the  trouble  to  obtain  it,  that  his 
building  should  be  erected  at  his  own  risk.  The 
law,  unless  the  Legislature  should  think  proper 
to  alter  it,  is  now,  however,  finally  fixed,  and 
therefore  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  bring 
as  vividly  as  possible  before  our  readers  the 
results  and  consequences  of  this  decision  in 
order  that  its  practical  effects  may  be  appre- 


ciated, and  its  immense  importance  clearly 
recognised  by  those  who  are  affected  by  it. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  quit  the  judgment  of 
the  House  of  Lords  without  pointing  out  that 
the  right  to  support  was  based  upon  two  grounds. 
One  was,  that  a grant,  or  some  lawful  title 
equivalent  to  it,  ought  to  be  presumed  after 
twenty  years’  enjoyment  of  the  right  to  support. 
This  is,  of  course,  basing  the  right  on  a mere 
legal  fiction  ; but,  as  the  late  Lord  Justice 
Thesiger  observed  in  his  judgment  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  “ Such  a fiction,  like  other  fictions, 
may  be  open  to  the  strictures  passed  upon  it, 
but  whatever  may  be  its  merits  or  demerits,  it 
is  too  much  to  question  the  validity  of  its  intro- 
duction. The  doctrine  of  a lost  grant  forms  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  is,  after  all,  but  an 
extension  of  the  fiotion  which  had  previously 
formed  the  basis  of  prescriptive  titles ; for  every 
prescription  i mports  a grant,  which,  in  most  oases, 
no  one  believes  in.”  The  common-law  prescrip- 
tion arising  from  a lost  grant  was  therefore  the 
ohief  ground  of  the  decision,  and  the  one  on  which 
the  case  had  been  decided  in  the  court  below. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  was,  however,  further  of 
opinion  that  the  claim  could  be  supported  under 
the  second  section  of  the  Prescription  Act.  In 
the  court  below,  Lord  Justice  Thesiger  observed 
that  the  right  in  question  “ was  not  an  easement 
coming  within  the  Prescription  Act,  appears 
also  to  be  generally  admitted,  and  is  assumed 
by  me.”  A great  portion  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor’s judgment  went,  however,  to  show  that 
the  right  was  within  this  Act.  Shortly  speaking, 
he  considered  the  words  “ other  easements,”  in 
the  second  section,  to  include  this  right,  having 
previously  shown  that  it  was  a right  whioh  was 
capable  of  being  acquired  by  prescription,  or 
rather  by  possession,  since  it  could  be  long- 
oontinued  and  peaceable,  and  so  capable  of 
coming  within  the  Act,  if  the  words  of  the 
statute  would  permit.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  discuss  the  interesting  legal  question  thus 
raised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  length  : it  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  that  he  bases  his  decision 
on  it  as  well  as  on  the  fiction  of  a grant  to  be 
presumed  from  an  enjoyment  of  twenty  years. 
The  practical  result  of  this  decision  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  but  the  state  of  the  law  as 
it  now  exists  oannot  be  more  clearly  orconoisely 
stated  than  by  another  quotation  from  the 
judgment  of  the  late  Lord  Justice  Thesiger, — 
“ The  right  of  support  for  buildings  by  adjacent 
soil  [and,  we  may  add,  by  adjacent  buildings]  is 
one  which  may  be  acquired  by  proof  of  un- 
interrupted  enjoyment  for  twenty  years.  But 
the  question  still  remains  whether  the  right  of 
support  acquired  by  user  is  an  absolute  one 
attaching  itself  to  any  house  whioh  has  stood 
the  requisite  time,  or  whether  any  limitation  is 
to  be  put  upon  the  right.  But  a user  which  is 
secret  raises  no  presumption  of  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  the  servient  owner,  and  as  a conse- 
quence no  presumption  of  right  intho  dominant. 
If,  therefore,  a particular  house  were,  by  reason 
of  some  intrinsic  or  extrinsic  weakuess  of  a 
serious  character,  or  owing  to  some  unreasonable 
method  of  construction,  to  require  a greater 
amount  of  support  than  houses  of  its  kind 
usually  require,  the  mere  enjoyment  in  fact  of 
that  extra  support  [which  the  Lord  Justice 
obviously  means  was  not  observable]  would  not 
raise  the  presumption  of  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  the  servient  owner,  or  create  a right  to 
that  extra  supjoort  after  twenty  years’  enjoy- 
ment. If,  on  the  other  hand,  a house  is  of 
ordinary  stability  and  of  reasonable  construc- 
tion [or,  we  may  add,  if  there  is  any  extra  weight 
clearly  apparent]  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
owner  of  adjacent  soil  must  be  assumed  to  know 
the  amount  of  lateral  support  which  such  a 
house  must  need,  and  is  bound  to  afford  it  as  a 
matter  of  right  after  the  house  has  in  fact 
enjoyed  it  for  twenty  years.”  The  law,  there- 
fore, being  now  settled,  it  is  important  that  all 
owners  of  property  and  those  who  advise  them 
should  carefully  safeguard  themselves  against 
the  accruing  of  this  onerous  and,  we  must  add, 
not  easily  prevented  right. 


Birmingham  School  of  Art.  —An  examina- 
tion for  fifteen  free  admissions  to  this  school  is 
announced  to  take  place  on  the  1st  of  July  next. 
Free  admissioners  may  study  in  the  school  for 
two  years,  and  they  are  then  eligible  to  compete 
for  minor  scholarships  of  51.  per  annum,  tenable 
for  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they 
may  compete  for  a major  scholarship  of  40 1. 
per  annum,  tenable  for  two  years,  with  free 
admission  to  the  classes. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


NOTTINGHAM  UNIVEESITY  COLLEGE. 

Next  Thursday  Nottingham  will  be  honoured 
by  a public  visit  of  Prince  Leopold,  the  newly* 
oreated  Duke  of  Albany.  Three  years  before, 
save  three  days,  the  famous  home  of  lace  and 
cricket  was  rejoicing  in  another  royal  visit,  its 
august  guests  on  that  occasion  being  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  connecting  link 
between  these  two  events  is  education.  The 
Heir-Apparent  and  his  gracious  consort  opened 
the  restored  Castle  as  a palace  of  art  and  a 
museum  of  local  industries  ; the  duty  of  Prince 
Leopold  will  be  to  declare  open  a magnificent 
pile  of  buildings  which  has  just  been  raised, 
mainly  at  the  public  charge,  for  the  promotion 
of  scientific  and  technical  teaching  among  all 
classes  of  the  townsfolk.  The  somewhat  costly 
experiment  of  the  Castle  has  been  attended  with 
ample  success  to  justify  this  further  venture  in 
a direction  not  at  present  held  too  highly  in 
favour  by  the  local  governments  of  our  large 
towns. 

Nottingham  may,  indeed,  in  this  matter  fairly 
be  said  to  have  taken  a new  departure.  The 
town,  both  from  its  splendid  natural  position 
and  the  energy  of  its  inhabitants,  has  always 
been  held  in  repute, — but  formerly  its  reputa- 
tion was  of  a different  kind.  Marking,  in  the  old 
time,  the  border  between  Danish  and  Saxon 
England,  its  possession  was  the  object  of  many 
a sanguinary  struggle;  and  long  afterwards, 
commanding,  as  it  did,  the  first  bridge  that 
spanned  the  broad  and  swift-flowing  Trent,  its 
position  as  a stage  on  the  great  north  road  was 
of  vast  importance.  In  those  days  Nottingham 
received  many  royal  visits,  but  these  were  by  no 
means  uniformly  of  a friendly  character.  With 
its  rock  the  pitiable  story  of  Roger  Mortimer  is 
associated ; and  upon  the  same  summit,  long 
afterwards,  was  the  banner  of  Charles  I.  un- 
furled on  a spot, — now  covered  with  sedate 
houses  of  three-quarters  of  a century  or  more, — 
still  called  from  the  event  Standard-hill.  The 
Reform  period,  too,  left  its  mark  on  the  town  in 
grim  and  stern  characters ; but  Nottingham  of 
to-day  gladly  forgets  this  phase  of  its  history. 
Its  present  role  is  that  of  a pioneer  in  the  cause 
of  popular  education,  and  in  view  of  next  week’s 
ceremony,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  trace 
tho  origin  and  development  of  this  movement. 

This  town  has,  in  fact,  some  claim  to  the 
honour  of  originating  the  scheme  for  the  localisa- 
tion of  our  ancient  universities.  So  long  ago 
as  1871  it  was  determined,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Buppoiters  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  upon  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Richard  Enfield,  that  it  was 
desirable  to  establish  classes  at  which  working- 
men might  have  facilities  for  obtaining  instruc- 
tion in  those  subjects  most  important  for  them 
as  artisans,  fathers  of  families,  and  sharers  in 
the  political  power  of  tho  country.  Lord 
Ossington,  the  late  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  was  then  president  of  the  Insti- 
tote,  took  a leading  part  at  this  meeting,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  with  a view  of  carry- 
ing out  what  would  have  been  her  late  hus- 
band’s wish  in  promoting  higher  education 
among  the  artisan  class  in  Nottingham, 
Viscountess  Ossington  has  presented  to  the 
Corporation  3001.,  the  income  to  be  applied  in 
providing  a scholarship  at  the  College,  to  be 
called  the  “ Lord  Ossington  Scholarship,”  and 
to  be  competed  for  annually  by  persons  of  the 
working  class.  As  a result  of  the  meeting  to 
which  we  have  referred,  a conference  of  repre- 
sentative working  men  afterwards  took  place; 
but  at  this  early  stage  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
suitable  teachers  appeared  almost  insurmount- 
able. Other  large  towns,  however,  joined  in 
the  movement,  and  memorials  were  addressed 
to  the  universities  with  a view  of  obtaining  the 
extension  of  their  advantages  to  those  whose 
circumstances  prevented  their  personal  attend- 
ance at  the  seats  of  learning.  The  Elementary 
Education  Act  had  been  promptly  adopted  in  the 
borough,  and  the  movement  seemed  to  open  a 
way  for  the  necessary  results  of  the  operation  of 
that  Act.  The  undertaking  was  so  successful 
that  in  two  years’  time  university  classes  and 
lectures  were  established  in  the  town,  and  have 
ever  since  been  continued,  the  average  sale. of 
tickets  being  1,248  per  year.  At  the  same  time 
the  Government  science  classes  were  continued 
with  growing  success  at  the  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute, and  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  the  total 
average  of  students  being  530.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent that  such  important  educational  machinery 
could  not  long  be  coutiuuedin  operation  without 
a need  beidg  experienced  for  an  adequate  central 
building  in  which  it  could  be  placed.  New  homes 


were  likewise  urgently  required  for  the  public 
libraries  and  the  Natural  History  Museum,  which 
were  both  under  the  auspiceB  of  the  Corporation, 
and  in  this  joint  want  we  have  the  origin  of  the 
handsome  college  which  is  now  ready  for  use. 

Early  in  the  year  1875,  the  Town  Council 
received  an  offer  of  10,0001.  from  an  anonymous 
donor,  through  Mr.  Richard  Enfield  (whose  name 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  an  early  mover 
in  the  Bcheme),  towards  the  endowment  of  suit- 
able educational  buildings.  The  Council  referred 
the  offer  to  a special  committee,  and  after  due 
consideration,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  one 
group  of  buildings  calculated  alike  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  anonymous  benefactor,  the 
pressing  educational  necessities  of  the  town,  and 
the  exigencies  of  the  libraries  and  museums. 
The  site  chosen  for  the  buildings  was  the  Horse 
Fair  Close,  a portion  of  land  surrounded  by 
new  and  handsome  streets,  and  yet  sufficiently 
central  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
population.  Those  who  know  Nottingham  at 
all  will  at  once  remember  its  spacious  open 
Market-place,  which  is  approached  from  the 
railway  stations  through  densely-crowded  and, 
in  part,  tortuons  thoroughfares.  North  of  the 
Market  is  a thickly-populated  area  pierced  by 
what  is,  architecturally  considered,  certainly 
the  finest  business  thoroughfare  in  the  town, 
Market-street.  The  colonnade  of  the  theatre 
faces  the  passenger  at  the  top  of  this  street, 
and  scarcely  more  than  a stone’s  throw  further 
north  isthe  University  College,  a pile  which  will 
in  future  go  far  to  redeem  the  unusual  poverty 
of  the  town  as  regards  municipal  architecture. 
There  is,  moreover,  another  advantage  in  the 
site  seleoted.  The  east  wing  of  the  college 
faces  the  large  cattle-market,  and  it  is  an  open 
secret  in  the  town  that  here  will  some  day  rise 
a town-hall,  suitable  to  the  wealth  and  import- 
ance of  Nottingham.  For  the  present,  however, 
our  business  lies  on  the  west  aide  of  Sherwood- 
street,  with  the  University  College.  The  style 
of  the  building  is  Gothic,  and  in  the  erection 
the  efforts  to  obtain  both  external  and  internal 
harmony  have  been  fairly  successful.  The 
principal  front  faces  northward  into  Shak- 
epeare-street.  It  is  260  ft.  in  length,  and 
60  ft.  in  height.  The  principal  entrance  gable 
in  the  centre  projects  considerably  from  the 
general  line,  and  is  supported  by  projecting 
gables  at  either  end.  Those  three  gables  have 
massive  pinnacles  at  their  angleB,  rising  from 
the  ground-line.  The  facade  between  the  centre 
and  the  two  end  gables  is  divided  into  two-light 
windows,  with  shafts  in  the  jambs,  and  with 
shafted  mullions.  The  upper  floor  is  formed 
into  a continuous  arcade  of  single-light  windows 
divided  by  piers,  formed  of  double-coupled 
columns.  The  ranges  of  upper  and  lower 
windows  are,  however,  broken  in  the  centre  by 
effective  projecting  bay-windows,  of  different 
treatment,  carried  the  whole  height  of  the  build- 
ing, their  lofty  roofs  being  carried  with  the  main 
roof.  Four  richly-treated  dormer  windows  are 
placed  between  the  bays  and  the  wings.  The 
central  entrance  gable  is  the  principal  feature  in 
the  front,  and  is  divided  on  the  ground-plan  into 
three  pointed  open  archways,  with  clustered 
columns  and  admirably  carved  capitals.  Over 
these  arches,  on  the  first-floor  level,  are  three 
large  windows,  by  which  the  entrance-hall  is 
lighted.  These  windows  are  filled  with  geo- 
metrical tracery,  with  Bhafts  to  the  jambs  and 
mullions.  The  upper  part  of  the  central  gable 
is  covered  with  diaper  work  and  divided  by  a 
broad  band  of  sculpture,  representing  a school  of 
students  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  also 
by  three  medallions  in  high  relief  of  Sculpture, 
Painting,  and  Music.  Another  important  feature 
of  this  front  is  the  set  of  six  statues,  each 
7 ft.  6 in.  in  height,  placed  on  pedestals,  and 
surmounted  by  canopies,  which  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  purpose  of  the  building.  Thus,  over 
the  college  entrance  are  those  of  Bacon  and 
Newton;  over  the  Free  Library  wing  the 
statueB  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  ; and  over  the 
Museum  wing,  Watts  and  Cuvier ; and  these 
statues,  which  are  well  modelled,  are  the 
work  of  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  of  West- 
minster. From  the  centre  of  the  front,  at  the 
junction  of  the  side  roofs  with  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal gable,  rises  a spire  of  wood,  covered  with 
lead,  to  the  height  of  120  fc.  The  facades 
towards  South  Sherwood-street  and  Bilbie- 
street  are  similarly  treated  to  the  principal 
front,  with  which  they  group  in  picturesque 
outline.  The  building  throughout  is  executed 
in  a bright,  warm  Ancaster  stone,  and  the  roofs, 
which  are  lofty,  are  covered  wi  h Westmoreland 
slates  in  bands,  terminated  w th  a handsome 
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wrought-iron  ridge  cresting.  The  chimneys 
are  in  cut-stone  work,  with  projecting  and  re- 
crossed sides,  with  moulded  bases  and  cornices. 
The  liberal  use  of  stained-glass  in  the  principal 
windows  also  adds  considerably  to  the  richness 
of  the  building,  the  general  effect  of  which  is 
heightened  by  its  broad  surrounding  space,  laid 
with  graes,  and  planted  with  trees. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  admirably 
arranged  for  the  various  purposes  for  which  it 
is  intended.  The  public  library  occupies  the 
Sherwood-street  side,  with  a central  reading- 
room,  90  ft.  long  by  an  average  of  45  ft.  wide. 
Above  is  the  reading-room  and  reference  library, 
an  apartment  of  the  same  proportions,  and 
lighted  from  the  roof  as  well  as  the  sides.  A 
committee. room  and  students’  reading-room  are 
provided  on  the  second  floor.  The  opposite  por- 
tion of  the  building  contains  the  Vertebrate  and 
Invertebrate  museums,  occupying  respectively 
the  first  and  second  floors,  whilst  the  basement 
is  devoted  on  the  one  side  to  roomB  for  the  un- 
packing of  books,  and  on  the  other  to  workrooms 
for  the  preparation  of  specimens,  communication 
being  obtained  with  the  upper  floors  by  means 
of  lifts.  Behind  the  principal  entrance  are 
placed  the  three  theatres  for  chemical,  physical, 
and  general  lectures,  the  two  former  having 
laboratories,  workrooms,  and  professors’  rooms 
attached.  All  these  apartments  are  fitted  with 
the  newest  improvements,  and  no  effort  has  been 
spared  to  render  them  complete.  The  largest 
theatre,  intended  to  be  used  for  popular  lectures 
upon  scientific  subjects,  will  accommodate 
600  persons,  and  is  illumined  from  the  roof 
by  two  sunlights,  whioh  are  lighted  by 
means  of  an  electric  battery.  The  Chemical 
Theatre  will  accommodate  220  students,  and  the 
Physical  Theatre  has  seats  for  100  persons. 
Attached  to  this  last  room  is  the  balance-room, 
in  which  iB  fixed  a Bpecial  table,  resting  upon 
the  solid  rock  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
building,  in  order  to  avoid  any  tremor  of  the 
fabric  which  might  be  caused  by  passing  vehicles, 
interfering  with  the  carrying  out  of  delicate 
experiments.  The  optical  gallery,  for  experi- 
menting in  light,  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  kiugdom.  It  is  125  ft.  in 
length,  and  admirably  constructed.  All  the 
fittings  of  furniture  throughout  the  building  are 
in  American  walnut.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
works,  including  furniture,  fittings,  and  deco- 
ration, is  about  70,0001.,  which,  with  the  value 
of  the  site,  30,0001.,  raises  the  total  to  100,0001. 
Messrs.  W.  & R.  Mawson,  of  Bradford,  are  the 
architects. 

The  plan  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  these 
buildings  merits,  in  conclusion,  some  notice. 
The  first  object  of  the  council  is  that  the 
college  shall  be  open  to  all  olassep,  without 
any  distinction,  and  especially  without  any 
religious  test.  Although  scientific  and  technical 
teaching  will  occupy  a large  space  in  the  curri- 
culum, the  classics  are  not  to  be  omitted, — the 
experience  of  the  Mason  College  at  Birmingham 
proving  the  necessity  of  teaching  both  Latin 
and  Greek.  It  is  hoped  that  under  the  improved 
conditions  the  university  extension  lectures  and 
classes  will  be  more  largely  attended  than  in  the 
past ; and  that  the  same  influence  will  also 
favourably  affect  the  attendance  at  the  Govern- 
ment science  classes.  A most  important  depart- 
ment of  the  work  will  be  the  technological 
school,  the  instruction  given  in  which  cannot  fail 
largely  to  affect  the  welfare  of  the  town. 
Classes  will  here  be  formed  for  teaching,  in  a 
more  direct  manner,  the  theoretical  parts  of 
certain  trades,  and  it  is  hoped  that  assistance 
may  be  received  in  this  particular  branch  of 
Btudy  from  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Insti- 
tute. The  teaching  is  to  be  largely  directed 
to  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are 
capable  of  practical  application  in  the  various 
industrial  pursuits.  It  is  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  olasses  are  not  so  much 
for  the  teaching  of  trades,  as  for  teaching  those 
subjects  which  underlie  work  and  bear  upon 
trade,  by  helping  to  develop  the  intellect  of  the 
workman.  Besides  the  resident  professors  and 
their  assistants,  the  teaching  in  the  college  will 
be  carried  on,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  by 
university  extension  lecturers  from  Cambridge, 
science  teachers  from  South  Kensington,  and 
technological  teachers.  Ic  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  students  who  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  college  will  not  be  less  than  1,400. 
As  the  council  desires  to  bring  these  educational 
advantages  as  far  as  may  be  within  the  reach 
of  the  working-class  population,  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  lectures  and  classes  will  take  place 
in  the  evening.  Most  of  the  professors  and 
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other  members  of  the  educational  staff  have 
already  been  appointed,  and  the  work  of  the 
college  will  commence  about  September  next. 
The  great  aim  of  the  council  throughout  this 
large  undertaking  has  been  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  efficient  education  of  every  person 
in  the  town.  A promising  lad  may,  by  this 
means,  advance  from  the  elementary  school 
to  the  high  school,  and  from  the  high  school 
to  the  university,  where  it  may  be  ultimately 
possible  for  him  to  complete  his  studies,  and 
take  his  degree,  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  were 
at  Cambridge  or  London.  The  work  has  already 
met  the  approval  of  many  eminent  and  distin- 
guished men,  including  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  waB 
present,  and  displayed  great  interest  at  the 
oeremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
college  in  September,  1877,  on  which  occasion 
he  closed  his  Bpeeoh  with  these  significant 
words, — “ Every  man  must  wish  you  God-speed 
in  this  work.  It  is  a good  work,  it  is  a noble 
work,  an  intelligent  work,  and,  I might  say,  a 
holy  work.” 

The  preparations  for  the  reception  of  Prince 
Leopold  are  now  almost  complete.  The  town 
will  not  be  decorated  on  the  same  elaborate 
scale  as  marked  tho  visit  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  but  all  the  leading  inha- 
bitants will  take  care  that  the  festive  character 
of  the  proceedings  shall  be  duly  marked.  The 
opening  ceremony  will  be  of  the  least  formal 
description  possible.  After  the  Prince  has  in- 
spected the  college,  and  formally  declared  it 
open,  he  will  lunch  with  the  mayor  and  a dis- 
tinguished company,  both  of  residents  and 
visitors,  and  he  will  leave  the  town  early,  in 
order  to  dine  at  Bestwood  Lodge,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  St.  Alban’s,  whose  guest  he  will  be 
■during  the  visit. 


IX  MEMORIAM: 

SIR  JOSIAH  MASON,  KNIGHT, 

Ob.  June  16, 1881. 

Tub  death  of  Sir  Josiah  Mason  cannot  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  the  payment,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Builder,  of  some  tribute  to  the 
energy,  the  sagacity,  and  the  charity  of  a man, 
with  regard  to  whom  we  may  be  proud  to  make 
use  of  the  concluding  lines  of  the  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chase.  It  is  because  England  has  her 
hundreds  of  men  in  great  measure,  if  not 
altogether,  “such  as  he,”  that  England  has 
attained  her  place  in  the  world.  Whether  we 
regard  the  career  of  Sir  Josiah  Mason  as  an 
example  of  what  may  be  attained,  by  genius  and 
perseverance,  by  the  Englishman,  though  ever 
so  lowly  born  ; or  whether  we  regard  the  wise, 
p vtriotic,  and  noble  use  that  he  made  of  his  vast 
wealth,  we  shall  find  equal  subjeot  for  admira- 
tion. The  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  pens 
which  have  announced  Els  death  are  the  pro- 
duction of  his  skill,— skill  first  as  an  inventor, 
or  rather  as  an  improver  of  the  first  rude  iron 
pens ; and  then  as  an  organiser  of  labour  and 
a great  manufacturer.  Mason  was  a remark- 
able instance  of  a man  who  possessed  what  iB 
at  once  the  rarest  and  the  most  enriching 
quality  of  a man  of  business,  we  mean  saga- 
city. Brilliant  as  is  the  genius  of  tho  inventor, 
the  cases  are  very  rare  in  which  it  has  brought 
wealth  to  its  possessor.  But  the  cases  are  less 
Tare  in  whioh  that  sagacity  which  can  duly  esti- 
mate the  value  of  an  invention  has  brought 
wealth.  It  may  not  be  thought  impertinent  to 
add  that  this  business-like  sagacity  also  emi- 
nently characterised  Mason’s  partner,  Mr.  Perry. 
When  he  saw  the  firBt  pens  that  Mason  made, 
he  saw  that  there  were  millions  of  money 
behind  them ; and  on  that  perspicacious  fore- 
sight w'ere  based  the  fortunes  of  the  great  firm 
of  Mason  & Perry. 

Another  of  the  new  triumphs  of  the  natural 
magic  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  appre- 
ciated by  the  keen  mother-wit  of  Mason,  and 
grasped  by  him  as  a source  of  wealth.  He 
joined  with  Mr.  Elkington  in  the  development  of 
that  exquisite  method  of  casting  metal  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  electrotype.  This 
discovery  is, — not  forgetting  photography, — 
probably  the  grandest  service  which  science  has 
rendered  to  art.  We  do  not  allow  that,  with 
persons  of  refined  taste,  the  finest  eleotrotype 
can  rival  in  value  a genuine  piece  of  hand-work 
in  silver,  or  even  in  bronze.  And  there  is  a 
remarkable  element  of  instability  in  electro- 
types, to  whioh  we  are  not  aware  that  attention 
has  been  yet  called.  We  have  found  in  the  oase 

a very  beautiful  mproduotion  of  a Greek 
coin  in  copper,  whioh  was  firet  silvered,  and  then 


gilt,  by  electricity,  some  internal  galvanic  action 
to  set  up,  whioh  made  the  copper  sweat  through 
the  gold,  and  constantly  tarnished  the  medal. 
We  do  not  speak  from  personal  experience  as  to 
a like  action  in  larger  objects  of  the  same  kind; 
but  we  cannot  conceive  onr  own  case  to  be  a 
singular  one.  Of  course,  this  will  not  apply  to 
electroplating  on  nickel  ; but  as  regards  fac- 
similes of  great  works  of  the  goldsmith,  it  is 
very  deserving  of  note.  That,  however,  being 
borne  in  mind,  the  means  thus  afforded  of  ob- 
taining facsimile  copies  of  the  works  of  Cellini 
or  of  the  Greek  portrait  sculptors  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  aids  yet  afforded  to  the  artist 
and  the  lover  of  art. 

The  money  thus  sagaciously  earned  was  nobly 
laid  out  by  Mason.  He  is  said  never  to  have  taken 
up  anything  by  which  he  lost  money ; and  when 
this  degree  of  wisdom  is  possessed,  the  possessor 
need  not  trouble  himself  further.  Money  then 
makes  itself.  How  to  dispose  of  it  beoomes  the 
trouble.  There  are  not  a few  instances  of  the 
difficulty  thus  experienced  by  humble, — or 
humbly-sprung, — millionaires.  An  orphanage, 
founded  and  endowed,  near  Erdington,  at  a cost 
of  280,0001. ; a set  of  almshouses,  of  which  we 
are  not  in  possession  of  the  cost ; and  the  Mason 
College  of  Science,  built  and  endowed  at  an 
outlay  of  nearly  300,000i.  at  Birmingham, — are 
the  offspring  who  will  hand  down  the  honoured 
name  of  Mason  to  a remote  posterity.  Happy, 
indeed,  the  self-made  man  who  has  no  other 
children  ! The  offspring  of  humbly-nurtured 
nouveau x riches  generally  show  the  strongest 
tendency  to  reversal.  It  is  well  when  a man 
who  achieves  suoh  a triumph  over  the  world  has 
only  his  fellow-men  at  large  for  whom  to  care . 

Reverting  to  what  has  been  recently  said  in 
our  pages  as  to  practical  education,  it  may  well 
be  conceived  that  we  Bhould  give  the  highest 
tribute  of  admira'i  >n  to  educational  institutions 
founded  upon  that  principle, — and  bo  we  do; 
but  it  is  not  in  things  human  to  be  perfect.  If 
ever  the  time  should  come  when  practical  educa- 
tion, primary  as  are  its  claims  on  our  support, 
should  elbow  aside  the  study  of  the  classics,  of 
Euclid,  and, — highest  effort  of  the  human  mind, — 
of  Aristotle,  by  those  who  are  born  to  take  the 
position  of  leaders  and  teachers  of  their  fellows, 
it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  England.  Thus  the 
protest  against  “ mere  literary  education  and 
instruction,”  which  is  contained  in  the  trust-deeds 
of  the  Mason  College,  has  its  weak  as  well  as 
its  strong  points.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  better 
to  put  a lad  at  once  to  a forge  or  a foundry  than 
to  send  him  to  a crammer,  to  prepare  him  for 
some  outrd  competitive  examination.  But  if 
oram  kills  literature  and  philosophy,  whioh  it  is 
on  the  way  to  do,  the  substitution  of  art  and 
industrial  science  scholarships  will  be  but  a poor, 
mean,  and  beggarly  sequel,  iuduoing  a move- 
ment ever  tending  to  run  down  hill,  udIobs 
elevated  and  controlled  by  learning,  by  taste, 
and  by  imagination. 

A detailed  sketch  of  Sir  Josiah  Mason’s  re- 
markable and  encouraging  career  was  given  by 
us  last  year  (see  vol.  xxxix.,  p.  421).  In  the 
same  volume  we  gave  particulars  (pp.  321,  439) 
and  view  and  plans  (pp.  444,  446-47)  of  the 
Mason  Soienoe  College,  Birmingham.  A view 
and  description  of  the  Erdington  Orphanage 
were  given  in  our  volume  for  1869  (vol.  xxvii., 
pp.  744, 747) . 


SOME  POINTS  OP  COMPARISON 
BETWEEN  THE  PINE  ARTS. 

“ Comparisons  are  odorous." — Shakspeare, 

The  following  remarks  relative  to  the  fine 
arts  (poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
music,  and  the  drama)  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  their  lovers. 

These  arts  in  various  ways  and  degrees  imi- 
tate nature,  but  are  none  of  them  imitations 
only,  though,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the  greatest 
men  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing 
painting  and  sculpture  to  be  nothing  more,  and 
that  their  proper  aim  is  to  reproduce  nature 
literally.  Plato,  as  notioed  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds, 
speakB  of  painting  as  if  perfect  imitation,  to 
the  extent  of  deception,  was  its  ultimate  object. 
So  does  Pope  in  his  epitaph  on  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller.  But  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Cowper, 
Charles  Lamb,  Byron,  Sydney  Smith,  and  other 
eminent  men,  evidently  had  no  higher  notion. 
If  this  were  true  of  these  arts,  they  could  not  be 
fine  arts  at  all,  or  sisters  of  poetry.  But  their 
objeot,  equally  with  poetry,  is  to  supply  the 
natural  deficiencies  of  things,  and  often  to 
gratify  the  mind,  by  realising  what  never 


existed  but  in  the  imagination.  The  imagina- 
tion is  here  the  residence  of  truth,  which,  as 
Lord  Macaulay  says,  is  the  object  even  of  those 
works  which  are  peculiarly  called  works  of 
fiction,  but  which,  in  fact,  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  history  which  algebra  bears  to  arith- 
metic. 

Poetry,  by  the  possession  of  the  literary 
element,  words,  the  instrument  nearest  to  the 
mind  itself,  can  distinctly  assert  a truth  or  state 
a faot,  which  no  other  of  the  arts  can  do.  By 
virtue  of  this  instrument  the  range  of  poetry 
is  infinitely  wider  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
imitative  arts,  and  effects  are  within  its  power 
to  which  painting  and  sculpture  can  never 
attain.  The  sculptor  can  imitate  only  form  ; the 
painter  only  form  and  colour ; poetry  holds  the 
external  world  in  common  with  her  sisters  ; but 
her  home  is  amidst  the  intricacies  and  mysteries 
of  the  heart,  which  is  the  province  of  poetry  and 
of  poetry  alone. 

Care  must  bs  taken,  however,  not  to  attribute 
too  much  relative  value  to  the  phonetic  element 
in  art.  It  is,  I think,  by  doing  so  that  Dr.  Fer- 
gusson,  in  one  of  his  earlier  works,  in  which  he 
gives  a tabular  comparative  view  of  the  arts, 
showing  the  proportion  in  which  the  three  ele- 
ments of  teohnic,  aesthetic,  and  phonetio  enter 
into  each,  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  eloquence 
is  a higher  art  than  epic  poetry.  T he  design 
of  poetry  and  the  arts  is  to  speak  through  the 
heart  to  the  head,  by  which  they  can  have  a 
greater  effect  upon  the  latter  than  by  dint  of 
the  phonetic  element  going  immediately  to  it. 

Again,  poetry  appeals  more  directly  to  the 
mind,  and  has  less  to  do  with  the  senses  than 
any  other  of  the  arts.  While  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture  are  addressed  to  the  mind 
through  the  eyeB,  and  are  appreciable  to  the 
touch ; while  music  is  a communication  of  emo- 
tions to  the  soul  through  the  ear;  and  all  four 
please  the  eye  or  ear  before  they  reach  the 
imagination,  poetry  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  eye  or  ear,  but  to  go  through  one  of  them 
as  a gate,  according  as  it  is  read  or  heard,  to  the 
mind.  It  may  be  eaid  to  be  a direot  communi- 
cation of  soul  with  soul ; for  the  eye  in  reading 
does  not  see  the  poem  or  its  images  in  the  book, 
the  words  of  which  are  merely  symbols  of  the 
author’s  ideas  or  instruments  of  the  art,  not  its 
objects.  The  building  called  the  Parthenon  is 
the  real  work  of  Phidias  and  Ictinus  ; the  statue 
of  David,  at  Florence,  is  the  real  work  of  Michel- 
angelo ; but  the  printed  Greek  book,  called  the 
“Iliad,”  or  the  MS.  from  which  it  was  printed, 
is  not  the  immortal  poem  of  Homer,  but  only  a 
set  of  conventional  straight  and  curved  black 
strokes.  Moreover,  while  time  has  some  dominion 
over  pictures,  statues,  and  buildings,  poetry,  so 
long  as  human  language  endures,  may  bid  him 
defiance.  We  can  imagine  an  ode  or  elegy,  like 
spirit,  immortal  by  means  of  printing,  whioh 
could  reproduce  the  symbols  representing  it 
through  eternity.  And  while  the  works  of  the 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  are  material, 
tangible,  local,  comprised  each  within  a limited 
space  and  destructible  utterly,  a poem  is,  like  a 
spirit,  invisible,  intangible,  and  unconfined  ; and 
may  be  revealed  by  its  symbols  to  the  soul  in 
any  corner  of  the  universe.  It  could  be  lost  by 
the  destruction  of  its  copies,  but  it  may  be  ren- 
dered  ubiquitous  almost  by  multiplication  of 
them.  Words  themselves  are  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  men ; yet,  “ from  words,”  says  the 
late  Lord  Lytton,  “ the  poet  piles  up  temples 
that  shall  outlive  the  pyramids  ; and  the  very 
leaf  of  the  papyrus  becomes  a Shinar  stately 
with  towers,  round  which  the  deluge  of  ages 
shall  roar  in  vain.” 

On  the  other  hand,  while  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  are  self-dependent,  poetry  is 
dependent  on  the  instrument,  words,  or  letters 
for  its  existence  and  manifestation.  So  that  if  all 
languages  were  forgotten,  all  poems  would  be 
lost,  aB  indeed  would  all  histories  and  literature. 
“Othello,”  for  instance,  depends  for  its  existence 
on  the  duration  of  the  English  language,  as  does 
the  “ Iliad  ” on  the  duration  of  the  Greek,  and 
the  “ -<33neid  ” on  that  of  the  Latin,  making 
no  account  of  translations.  The  works  of  the 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  being  self, 
dependent,  can  never  be  lost  exoept  by  inten- 
tional violence  or  neglect,  and  their  language  is 
not  only  universal,  but  unfailing.  It  is  in  form 
alone  the  ideal  can  be  rendered  permanent. 

Musio  has  the  same  advantage  of  painting  and 
sculpture  that  poetry  has  in  being  able  to  set 
time  at  defiance  and  exist  by  the  perpetuation 
of  its  symbols  for  ever ; while  it  shares  in  her 
disadvantage  of  being  dependent  upon  a con- 
ventional language,  in  her  oase  the  musical 
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notes,  for  its  existence,  which  language,  how- 
ever, is  superior  to  the  literary  language  in 
being  universal.  If  this  musical  language 
ceased  to  be  understood,  the  great  musical 
compositions  would  be  no  more,  though  they 
would  cling  to  the  memory  of  men  more 
tenaciously  and  more  generally  than  poetry ; 
from  which  cause,  doubtless,  many  musical 
compositions  were  handed  down  ere  the  musioal 
language  existed.  It  is  an  historical  tradition  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  that  the  Ambrosian  and 
Gregorian  chants  were  originally,  sung  in  the 
temples  of  Olympian  Jupiter. 

Of  all  the  art-sisters,  music  is  the  most 
domesticated, — the  most  associated  with  the 
various  events  of  our  lives,  with  our  pleasures 
and  pains,  triumphs  and  humiliations.  It  is  of 
all  the  magic  circle  the  most  sought  for  to 
express  our  joy,  to  sooth  our  sorrow;  in  which 
latter  it  is  peculiarly  welcome.  We  do  not  sooth 
our  griefs  with  painting,  or  sculpture,  or  archi- 
tecture, but  with  music,  which  is  welcome  to 
ns  in  moods  in  which  nothing  else  could  please, 
and  its  various  kinds, — anthems,  glees,  dirges, 
marches,  &c., — correspond  to  our  various  cir- 
cumstances. It  inoludes  younger  and  humbler 
followers  than  any  other  of  the  arts,  boys  and 
girls  who  have  no  idea  of  poetry  or  painting 
being  often  good  singers  and  instrumentalists. 
As  might  be  expected,  nothing  comes  to  us  so 
laden  with  associations  as  a song  sung  long  ago. 
That  muBic  will  charm  where  all  the  other  arts 
would  be  powerless  seems  to  have  been  the  faith 
of  remote  times.  Polybius  tells  of  a savage 
nation  civilised  by  music  ; Terpander  is  said  to 
have  appeased  an  insurrection  in  Lacedmmon  by 
bis  songs.  It  alone  can  reach  the  heart  of  the 
brute.  The  ancient  poets  expressed  their  sense 
of  its  power  in  their  account  of  the  skill  of 
Orpheus,  Amphion,  Meroury,  and  the  Sirens, 
especially  of  the  first,  Calliope’s  enchanting  son, 
who  sang, — 

“ Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  strine’, 

Drew  iron  tears  down  Plato’s  cheek,” 
which  caused  the  wheel  of  Ixion  to  stop,  the 
Btone  of  Sisyphus  to  stand  still,  Tantalus  to  for- 
get his  thirst,  and  the  Furies  to  relent. 

But  the  greatest  glory  of  music  is  that,  more  than 
any  of  its  sisters,  it  is  able  to  kindle  devotional 
fervour  and  lift  the  soul  heavenward.  It  rouses 
the  Bublime  passions,  and  gives  to  the  soul 
glimpses  of  ideal  or  visionary  beauty  and  rap- 
ture, and  awakens  passions  of  which  we  were 
previously  unconscious.  Through  this  faculty  it 
has  in  all  ages  been  the  most  valuable  handmaid 
of  Religion,  and  employed  in  divine  worship, 
public  and  private.  Music  formed  a very  im- 
portant part  of  the  festivities  and  religions 
services  of  the  Jews.  The  priesthood  were 
musicians  by  office,  which  was  hereditary. 
Gratitude  for  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  was 
expressed  by  song,  sung  by  Moses  and  responded 
to  by  Miriam,  attended  by  all  the  women  with 
timbrels  in  their  hands.  David,  who  is  said  to 
have  played  on  thirty-six  instruments,  separated 
to  the  musical  service  the  sons  of  Asaph  and 
others,  who  should  prophesy  with  harps,  with 
psalteries,  and  with  cymbals.  In  his  own  mind 
music  would  seem  to  have  been  inseparably 
connected  with  the  worship  of  God.  His  harp, 
with  vocal  accompaniment,  was  his  instrument  of 
communication  with  Him,  as  the  whole  of  his 
psalms,  which  embody  the  universal  language 
of  religious  emotion,  attest ; and  he  exhorts  all 
to  the  same  exercise  with  the  harp,  the  psaltery, 
and  an  instrument  of  ten  strings,  with  the 
timbrel  and  dance,  the  loud  and  high-sounding 
cymbals.  Among  the  glorious  things  spoken  of 
Zion,  the  city  of  God,  is, — “As  well  the  singers 
as  the  players  on  instruments  shall  be  there.” 

Music,  united  to  poetry,  intensifies  and  seconds 
its  strokes,  like  the  tones  and  modulations  of  the 
voice  in  an  oration,  and  raises  the  poetry  into 
rapture. 

A drama  differs  from  all  other  art-productions 
in  being  in  itself  incomplete,  and  indebted  for 
its  full  development  to  other  arts.  While  the 
printed  epic  commits  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  entire  poem,  the  printed  drama  is  a mere 
ekeleton,  to  be  olothed  with  flesh  in  the  shape 
of  stage-scenery  and  decorations,  music,  and 
acting,  chiefly  the  latter,  which  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  nature  has  assigned  to  every  passion 
its  peculiar  cast  of  the  countenance,  tone  of  the 
voice,  and  gesture  of  body,  more  especially  the 
expression  of  the  face.  The  whole  stage, — actors, 
music,  scenery,  &c., — is  to  the  written  tragedy 
or  comedy  what  a musical  instrument  is  to  the 
music.  It  is  one  great  instrument  or  organ, 
through  which  various  plays  are  presented  to 
the  sight  or  hearing  of  an  assembly.  The  opera 


and  masque  are  in  similar  case  to  the  drama  as 
regards  dependence  on  other  arts. 

The  productions  of  architecture  differ  from 
those  of  all  the  other  arts  in  having  fixed  local 
positions,  like  trees  or  mountains,  and  in  being 
all-in-all  in  themselves, — the  real  final  objects 
of  the  art,  not  representations  of  something 
higher.  A palace  or  church  stands  for  nothing 
but  itself ; you  have  only  to  look  at  it,  not  to 
look  through  it  to  anything  beyond  it.  Yet  it 
speaks  to  the  imagination,  which  renders  it 
prolific,  till  it  throws  off  higher  and  brighter 
images,  like  music,  between  which  and  architec- 
ture there  is  striking  analogy. 

There  has  ever  been  a tendency  among  imagi- 
native people  to  connect  the  idea  of  music  with 
the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; or  the  visible 
beauty  of  motion  with  the  audible  beauty  of 
sound,  originating  the  expression  “ the  music  of 
the  spheres.”  In  Scripture  imagery  “ the  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together  ” ; and,  sings  Shak- 
speare,  paraphrasing  this  passage, — 

“ There's  not  the  smallest  orb  that  thou  behold’st 
Bat  ia  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  qairing  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim.” 

Milton,  also,  in  “ Arcades,”  refers 

“ To  the  celestial  Sirens’  harmony 
That  sit  upon  the  nine  infolded  spheres, 

And  sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  shears.” 

But  the  relation  of  musio  to  motion  is  only  a 
fanoiful  one.  It  has  a real  relation  to  beautiful 
form,  as  in  works  of  architecture,  which  have 
been  justly  conoeived  of  as  arrested  music. 
They  have  a similar  effect  on  the  mind  to 
musical  compositions.  Like  musio,  a piece  of 
architecture  excites  sensations  or  emotions 
instead  of  ideas;  awakening,  according  to  its 
kind  or  class,  the  agreeable,  delightful,  or  sublime 
passions. 

Architecture,  unlike  all  her  sisters,  has  to 
minister  to  the  lower  necessities  of  man  as  well 
as  the  higher,  and  through  this  it  is  that  there 
is  centred  in  her  works  such  strange  extremes. 
Like  ourselves,  they  are 

“ From  different  natures,  marvellously  mix’d 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds.” 

Built  generally  to  serve  the  perishing  body,  but 
wrought  into  shapes  of  beauty  to  delight  the 
immortal  spirit ; consequently,  though  a soul- 
born  art,  architecture,  influenced  by  climate  and 
building  material,  like  plants  and  animals,  pre- 
sents a different  aspect  and  character  in  every 
region  of  the  globe. 

The  mutual  influence  of  the  arts  is  an  in- 
teresting subject  of  speculation.  It  was  Homer 
that  inspired  PhidiaB  to  the  conception  of  his 
Olympio  Jupiter ; as,  doubtless,  Phidias  and 
the  other  “magicians  in  marble”  reacted  on 
the  poets.  “ For,”  says  Lucian,  “ we  adore 
Phidias  in  his  works,  and  he  partakes  of  the  in- 
cense we  offer  to  the  gods  he  has  made.”  Among 
the  Roman  poets  Horace  is  eminently  statuesque. 
Lower  down  in  time  a remarkable  instance  of 
the  influence  of  painting  and  soulpture  upon 
poetry  may  be  seen  in  the  Italian  poets,  whose 
peculiar  power  of  presenting  sensible  objects  to 
the  imagination  has  been  attributed  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  painting  and  sculpture  had  at- 
tained a high  degree  of  excellence  in  Italy  before 
poetry  had  been  much  cultivated;  by  which 
it  came  to  pass  that  Italian  poems  are  pictures 
painted  by  words.  The  poetry  of  Dante,  as 
noticed  by  Maoaulay,  is  picturesque  beyond  any 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  Hallam  has  drawn 
a parallel  between  the  styles  of  Ariosto,  Tasso, 
and  other  poetB,  and  the  works  of  Correggio 
and  certain  painters;  and  thinks  Tasso  had 
great  influence  on  the  Bolognese  school  of 
painting. 

An  exceptional  instance  of  the  influence  of 
the  drama  on  painting  may  be  seen  in  Hogarth, 
who  invented  a species  of  Dramatic  Painting 
chiefly  directed  to  satire.  The  “ Marriage  a la 
Mode,”  which  is  virtually  a drama  in  six  acts, 
has  been  compared  with  the  poetry  of  Crabbe. 
In  his  tragico-satirical  vein,  Hogarth’s  works 
are  analogous  to  those  of  Swift.  He  has  been 
said  to  write  rather  than  paint  with  the  brush, 
there  being  in  his  pictures  so  many  collateral 
points  rather  hinted  at  than  expressed  that  they 
can  only  be  noticed  in  succession. 

That  sculpture  and  painting  have  helped  each 
other  is  what  might  be  expected.  The  great 
impulse  given  to  Florentine  art  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  Fra  Angelico,  Masaccio,  and  other  pre- 
cursors of  Raffaelle,  was,  according  to  Vasari, 
through  the  advance  made  in  sculpture  by 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  Donatello,  and  Lucca  della 
Robbia.  Samuel  Huggins, 
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THE  PARIS  MUSEUM  OF  DECORATIVE 
ART. 

We  have  more  than  once  in  these  pages 
referred  to  the  Paris  Museum  of  Decorative 
Art, — strangely  enough,  a perfectly  new  institu- 
tion in  that  highly  decorative  city.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  Museum  have  made  no  attempt 
to  conceal  their  effort  to  emulate  our  own  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  so  far  as  they  have 
gone  they  have  met  with  the  most  friendly 
co-operation  and  sympathy  from  Sir  Philip  Cun- 
liffe  Owen  and  the  South  Kensington  authorities. 
It  was  but  the  other  day  we  found  a number  of 
English  workmen  busily  employed  in  the  wing 
of  the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie,  in  whioh  the 
Museum  is  now  placed,  erecting  a magnificent 
gift  from  South  Kensington,  consisting  of  a 
gigantic  cast  from  the  famous  Indian  Tope  of 
Sanchi.  As  one  goes  through  the  very  few 
rooms  that  the  Museum  at  present  owns, — and 
which  have  been  recently  thrown  open  after 
having  remained  for  some  weeks  closed, — one  is 
again  and  again  reminded  of  the  Museum  at 
South  Kensington,  by  the  inscription  stating  that 
the  object  or  objects  have  been  the  gift  of  that 
great  establishment,  and  sadly  does  the  French 
Decorative  Museum  stand  in  need  of  similar  aid. 
France  in  this  respect  is  unfortunately  utterly 
unlike  England.  In  France  it  is  but  a compara- 
tively rare  instance  where  the  owner  of  great 
possessions  either  presents  or  bequeaths  his 
treasures  to  the  nation.  Their  laws  of  inherit- 
ance are  unlike  ours,  and  stand  in  the  way  of 
this  advantage  to  the  many  ; still  there  are  indi- 
viduals who  from  time  to  time  have  made  some 
noble  bequests,  but  it  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  point  to  any  single  instance  like  so  many  that 
we  in  England  have  reason  to  be  proud  of. 
Pride,  charity,  and  benevolence  are  widely 
spread  enough,  but  they  partake  of  the  old- 
established  form,  and  are  mostly  dictated  by  the 
directions  of  the  Church.  The  steady  formation 
of  such  a noble  institution  as  our  British 
Museum,  whose  history  is  one  record  of  splendid 
bequests  in  the  century  of  its  existence,  would 
be  scarcely  possible  in  France. 

The  Museum  of  Decorative  Art,  as  one  now 
finds  it,  appears  mostly  interesting  from  its 
struggling  against  difficulties,  difficulties  which 
doubtless  the  promoters  are  slowly  overcoming, 
but  which  certainly  have  the  appearance  of  very 
seriously  handicapping  the  efforts  of  the  directors. 
V7hen  last  year  we  visited  their  first  promising 
exhibition  there  certainly  seemed  every  reason 
to  feel  that  there  was  a chance  of  rapid  progress, 
but  when,  after  the  Museum  has  remained  closed 
during  a lengthened  period  for  changes  and  the 
arrangement  of  additional  exhibits,  we  again  find, 
on  tho  reopening,  that  so  little  has  been  added, 
and  that  little  of  so  small  an  interest,  we  almost 
despair  of  continuing  in  our  sympathy  for  the 
struggling  difficulty  of  what  appears  to  be  a too 
inaotive  management.  Of  course,  we  are  ex- 
ceedingly glad  and  happy  still  to  see  M.  Galland’s 
admirable  decorative  studies  and  sketches.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  such  works, 
or  the  somewhat  similar  decorative  designs  of 
M.  Mazerolle,  who,  however,  sends  little  beyond 
the  exceedingly-elaborate  studies  made  two  or 
three  years  since  for  tho  decoration  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  Theatre  Fran 9am,  a decorative 
work  of  modern  art,  which  certainly  entitles 
M.  Mazerolle  to  be  regarded  as  the  master  of 
that  peculiarly  French  mode  of  wall  and  ceiling 
painting  that  they  have  inherited  from  the 
earlier  masters, — a mode  of  decoration  that 
scarcely,  for  any  single  year  for  several  oenturies, 
has  been  altogether  idle. 

No  doubt  M.  Galland,  who  holds  the  exceed- 
ingly-honourable  position  of  Professor  of  Deco- 
rative Art  at  the  Eoole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and 
M.  Mazerolle,  would,  on  the  shortest  notice,  and 
in  a limited  stipulated  time,  most  willingly 
undertake  to  cover  with  decorative  motives  the 
largest  spaces  in  the  largest  buildings  of  this 
very  big  age ; at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  M.  Galland  especially  seems 
very  loth  to  finish,  or  even  advance  another 
stage,  the  two  or  three  beautiful  beginnings  of 
small  decorative  pictures  that  he  has  exhibited 
now  for  two  years, — pictures  which,  in  their  un. 
finished  state,  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  already 
beginning  to  have  an  antique  look,  even  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  gifted  artist  whose  studies,  sur- 
rounding these  two  pictures,  appear  after  all 
more  like  imitations  of  the  great  Renaissance 
masters  than  pure  emanations  from  a fertile 
brain;  they  possess,  in  fact,  the  sort  of  originality 
that  comes  from  a wide  knowledge  and  acquaint- 
ance with  other  men’s  ideas,  and  are  perhaps 
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little  more  than  learned  translations,  sometimes 
slightly  too  literal,  and  suggestive  at  times  of 
an  absence  altogether  of  true  feeling. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  exhibition  this  year 
cannot  be  said  to  be  improved ; there  is  the 
same  magnificent  collection  of  Mediaeval  and 
llenaissance  woven  tissues,  but  still  inferior  to 
many  on  the  Continent,  notably  the  collection  of 
the  German  Museum  at  Nuremberg  or  that  at 
Munich,  but  sufficiently  oomplete  to  be  highly 
instructive,  and  certainly  comprising  specimens 
almost  from  the  earliest  known  periods  of  the 
art  of  the  weaver  and  the  embroiderer, — one 
piece  of  woven  linen  of  Egyptian  fabric  dates 
from  several  oentnries  before  Christ, — down  to 
the  last  marvellous  imitations  of  Lyons  and  other 
industrial  centres. 

There  are  some  new  studies  by  that  favourite 
French  decorative  artist,  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes, 
in  which  the  decorative  artist  appears  anxious 
to  show  with  how  much  difficulty  he  produces 
so  little  effect  in  the  fifty  or  sixty  frames  that 
he  exhibits,  each  frame  containing  several  small 
sketches  such  as  we  are  disposed  to  think  many 
artists  would  allow  to  reach  their  waste-paper 
basket. 

The  specimens  of  hand-work  embroidery  on 
sage-green  and  old  gold-toned  velvets  and  cloths 
that  are  here  exhibited  cannot  by  any  one  be 
regarded  as  good  specimens  of  this  now  popular 
and  much-abused  method  of  decorating  fur- 
niture; and  when  one  considers  the  original 
motives  for  this  style  of  ornamentation, — when 
one  recalls  the  specimens  that  are  still  in  exist- 
ence,with  their  well-proportioned  delicate  fringes, 
considered  as  carefully  almost  as  the  architec- 
tural mouldings  of  great  works,  of  the  beauty  of 
form  and  colour,  position, and  objectof  the  tassels, 
contrasted  with  those  hideous  bobs  in  various 
ooloured  wools  which  now  take  their  place,  we 
are  surprised  to  find  imperfect  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  work  exhibited  for  our  instruction  at  the 
French  Museum  of  Decorative  Art.  It  is  qaite 
certain  that  this  mode  of  decorating  furniture 
has  become  a hideous  abomination,  but  that  it  is 
a mode  capable  of  attaining  desirable  results  is 
shown  by  the  exist enco  of  a few  rare  early 
specimens,  chiefly  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  successful  imitations  by  very  skilful 
artists.  We  have  seen  at  Jackson  & Graham’s, 
and  at  Tetrel’s,  in  Paris,  some  of  these  that 
are  worthy  to  be  placed  alongside  our  most 
cherished  pieces  of  furniture. 

A very  instructive  oolleotion  of  wood-carving 
has  been  newly  presented  to  the  Museum  by 
M.  Slein, — a fine  beginning  for  what  may  pro- 
bably follow.  In  addition  to  these  original 
specimens  of  pure  carving  in  wood,  a number 
of  casts  in  plaster  of  Renaissance  work  have 
been  placed  by  their  side  for  the  instruction  of 
the  artiBt  and  the  mechanic.  In  another  portion 
of  the  Museum  is  exhibited  a fine  collection  of 
casts  from  old  locks  and  other  ironwork,  and  a 
magnificent  collection  of  small  works  in  terra 
cotta  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  Museum 
by  M.  Mooiet ; and  in  a case  by  their  side  the 
authorities  have  placed  a tolerably  good  collec- 
tion of  those  most  charming  of  all  terra  cottas, 
the  Bmall  female  figures  so  delicately  designed 
and  so  exquisitely  painted,  — those  smiling, 
thinking,  moving,  captivating  girls  unearthed  at 
Tanagra,  although  it  cannot  be  said  of  this 
latter  dolleotion  that  the  specimens  exhibited  are 
of  the  finest, — an  object  whioh  should  never  be 
overlooked  in  a museum  aiming  so  high  as  this. 


A STRANGER  IN  LONDON. 

The  traveller  or  the  stranger  in  London  who 
proposes  to  himself  the  pleasure  of  a journey 
from  one  end  of  the  metropolis  to  the  other, — 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  or  from  the  north  to 
the  south,  or  to  oiroumnavigate  the  famous  oity, 
— has  before  him  a task  involving  no  small 
interest  and  not  a little  labour. 

Time  was,  we  all  know,  when  London  was 
oonfined,  like  so  many  other  great  capitals, 
within  a limited  area, — oonfined  by  the  city 
walls,  with  gates  and  bars  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia and  impediments  of  corporate  authorities. 
Those  were  what  have  been  so  often  called  “ the 
good  old  times,” — times  good,  doubtless,  in  some 
respect,  but  leading  certainly  to  better,  although 
who  can  say,  at  the  rate  we  are  now  going,  when 
we  are  to  arrive  at  the  best  ? London  has  long 
been  regarded,  especially  by  intell  igent  foreigners 
visiting  us,  not  so  much  as  a city,  but  as  almost 
an  accumulation  of  cities,  and  Londoners  have 
themselves  been  too  used  to  its  enormous  size  to 
be  aware  of  how  much  in  this  respect  it  exceeds 


other  European  cities.  Few  of  the  thoughtless 
visitors  to  Paris  who  come  away  over-pleased 
or  otherwise  with  that  beauteous  oapital,  are 
aware  that  within  the  area  that  people  under- 
stand by  the  city  of  Paris  the  population  is 
scarcely  one-half  of  that  of  London,  and  in  all 
those  sources  of  admiration  or  of  compliment 
that  so  many  of  us  indulge  in,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  the  thoughtless  are  too  apt  to  over- 
look the  enormous  advantage  that  climate  gives 
to  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

“ Ingenia  hominum  locorum  situs  format, 

classic  authority  assures  us.  Still,  the  stranger  in 
London,  whether  he  has  only  been  absent  for 
a sufficient  time  to  allow  of  just  comparison, 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck,  on  returning  to  London, 
especially  after  a lengthened  visit  to  Paris,  by  the 
enormous  superiority  that  the  streets  of  the 
foreign  capital  possess  over  those  of  London  in 
point  of  cleanliness  and  order ; the  one  having 
arrived  in  a very  large  portion  of  its  area  at 
absolute  perfection  with  regard  to  this  im- 
portant question  ; the  other,  our  own  beloved 
London,  still  overlooking  the  most  obvious 
means  of  sweeping,  watering,  and  removing 
heaps  of  dirt  in  order  to  secure  ordinary  clean- 
liness. The  most  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
filth  and  dirt  of  London, — that  familiarity  that 
is  supposed  to  make  us  accustomed  to  almost 
any  horror, — must  still  leave  room  for  com- 
plaint at  the  state  of  London  streets  in  very 
wet  or  in  very  dry  weather,  while  the  utmost 
familiarity  with  the  oppos  te  in  Paris  never 
fails  to  appeal  to  our  sense  of  admiration  as 
we  walk  or  ride  through  the  rapidly-improviDg 
streets  of  the  oity. 

In  setting  out,  as  we  did  the  other  day,  with 
a friend  for  a drive  through  London,  with  a view 
to  be  shown  some  of  the  alterations  and  im- 
provements that  have  taken  plaoe  in  the  great 
metropolis  within  the  last  seven  years,  and 
starting  from  that  charming  district,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kensington  Palace, — to  the  resem- 
blance of  which  in  a certain  degree  to  Fontaine- 
bleau our  friend  oalled  our  attention, — we  our- 
selves were  reminded  of  what,  until  lately,  we 
were  not  aware,  that  the  trees  of  London  possess  a 
beauty  of  their  own  quite  as  characteristic  as  the 
lovely  trees  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
are  far  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the  Champs 
Elysees.  With  regard  to  the  trees,  it  is  surpris- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  condition  of  the  London 
atmosphere,  how  greatly  many  even  of  the  old 
trees  have  increased,  and  how  enormously  they 
have  added  to  the  beauty  of  our  city.  The  trees 
that  have  recently  been  planted  on  the  Thames 
Embankment  and  in  Trafalgar-square  and  in 
parts  of  Cromwell-road  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  are  making  tolerable  progress, 
although  the  poplars  in  front  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  planted  by  Prinoe  Albert, 
appear  in  a very  sadly  - neglected  condition, 
whereas  the  fine  group  planted  also  by  him  on 
the  south  side  of  Buckingham  Palace  have 
improved  immensely ; but  on  the  whole,  the 
modern  arboretum  of  London,  or  its  commercial 
working,  is  far  from  being  in  the  flourishing 
condition  that  it  is  in  Paris,  where  it  may  be 
said  to  have  arrived,  as  far  as  a metropolis  is 
concerned,  financially  and  artistically  at  per- 
fection. One  of  the  features  in  the  Paris  streets 
consists,  not  merely  in  the  existence  of  the 
shady  trees  that  do  so  much  service  in  this  way, 
and  in  adorning  and  concealing  the  monotony  of 
the  architecture,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  give 
a new  interest  to  the  thoroughfare  by  the  neces- 
sity of  transplanting,  and  the  paraphernalia 
connected  with  the  process  which  allow  trees  of 
50  ft.  to  60  ft.  high  to  be  removed  and  replaoed 
with  comparative  ease. 

On  returning  to  London  after  many  years’ 
absence,  the  most  striking  feature  is  undoubtedly 
the  enormously  increased  height  of  the  buildings. 
Not  merely  is  the  stranger  embarrassed  by  the 
sight  of  a'  house  like  the  Hankey  buildings  at 
Westminster,  but  by  the  great  height  of  all 
the  houses  that  are  now  being  erected,  and  in 
this  respect  the  old  feeling  of  the  comparatively 
meagre  look  of  our  own  city  after  a return  from 
the  Continent  no  longer  exists.  So  far  from 
that  being  the  oase,  London  appears,  after  a 
lengthened  absence,  and  after  visiting  many 
capitals,  to  exceed  all  others  in  the  importance 
of  its  public  and  private  buildings,  excepting,  of 
course,  such  enormous  works  as  the  Vatican, 
St.  Peter’s,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre.  One 
feels  amazed  when  one  for  years  has  been  read- 
ing in  so  many  English  journals  accounts  of 
English  architects  and  architecture  of  a nature 
to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  art  was  almost 


dead,  that  the  professors  were  incompetent,  and 
but  soarcely  able  to  manage  their  own  business  ; 
but  a ride  or  a walk  through  the  City,  or  almost 
any  portion  of  the  metropolis  at  the  present 
moment,  supplies  us  with  modern  architectural 
features,  the  result  of  the  modern  thought  of 
skilful  artists,  enough  to  satisfy  even  the 
fastidious. 

And  then  the  local  changes  ! What  a surprise 
is  it  to  be  taken  to  Sloane-street,  for  example, 
and  to  find,  if  old  Hans-place,  with  its  many 
memories,  poetic  and  artistic,  is  all  but  the  same, 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  on  the  ground 
so  long  neglected  until  the  days  of  Prince’s,  all 
passed  away,  and  in  its  place  the  red  brick 
houses  now  being  all  but  completed,  whioh 
occupy  what  is  called  Cadogan-sqnare,  — a 
spot  that  old  Londoners  so  well  remember,  no 
longer  to  be  visited,  and  the  houses  of  dear  old 
friends  replaced  by  magnificent  mansions  for, 
if  not  magnificent  people,  the  possessors  cer- 
tainly of  magnificent  means.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  time  has  really  arrived  when  the  pro- 
sperity of  onr  country  will  allow  many  of  us 
not  merely  to  dream  of  occupying  such  dwell- 
ing-places, but  to  be  actually  in  the  possession 
of  the  means  to  allow  us  to  do  so  with  the 
calmness  that  the  certainty  of  security  brings 
so  healthfully  ? 

The  London  builders  would  appear  to  fully 
believe  in  this  posubility,  to  judge  from  the 
arrangements  they  are  making  in  every  direc- 
tion ; but  is  it  not  somewhat  ominous  that  at 
the  moment  when  ‘‘the  season”  is  ‘‘in  full 
swing,”  so  many  white  placards  should  meet  the 
eye,  and  in  the  windows  of  so  many  of  those 
“ desirable  mansions”  that  within  a few  years, 
have  risen  in  the  more  favoured  neighbourhoods 
of  the  metropolis  ? 

But  if  the  unoccupied  houses  seem  to  be 
many,  how  to  count  the  whole  neighbourhoods 
covered  with  houses,  where  but  a few  years 
since  were  fields  ? It  no  longer  requires  the  man 
of  middle  or  advanced  age  to  recall  open  spots 
now  crowded  with  bustling  life ; the  short 
space  of  Bix  or  Beven  years  has  sufficed  to 
convert  around  London  many  an  acre  of  long- 
untouched  gardens,  fields,  and  orchards,  into 
streets  and  roads,  crescents,  villas,  and  squares, 
thickly  tenanted  by  a population  which,  in 
spite  of  the  prediction  that  has  been  made,  that 
London  is  doomed  in  time  to  be  deserted  for  the 
country,  seems  oontent  to  live  at  many  miles 
from  real  London  in  order  to  enjoy  the  supposed 
advantages  of  possessing  a pied-d-terre  in  the 
great  metropolis,  whioh  daily  spreads  further  its 
gigantio  area,  swallowing  up  remorselessly 
villages,  towns,  and  suburbs,  to  afford  accom- 
modation for  the  thousand  and  the  million 
whom  the  great  resources  of  the  capital,  its 
pleasures,  and  its  wants,  draw  irresistibly 
within  its  huge  circumference. 


LYE  WASTE  AND  ITS  NAILERS. 

It  is  well  for  Great  Britain  that  there  are  not 
many  parts  of  it  which  show  the  phases  of  life 
and  industry  that  parts  of  Staffordshire  and  its 
borders  do.  An  iron  manufacturing  district, 
however  pioturesque  its  nightly  presentment, 
oan  scarcely  be  a pleasant  or  a pretty  locality, 
for  it  has  a tendency  to  create  huge  mounds  of 
refuse,  to  obliterate  the  green  fields,  to  poison 
the  sources  of  tree  life,  and  to  darken  and  to 
vitiate  the  atmosphere;  but,  added  to  these, 
there  are  certain  characteristics  of  the  iron 
industry  and  of  one  or  two  of  its  branches,  as 
carried  on  in  the  Black  Country,  which  taint 
the  moral  surroundings  of  the  workers.  That 
branch  of  the  industry,  and  the  unpleasant  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  carried  on,  may  be 
recognised  in  half  a dozen  large  villages  and 
small  towns  between  Birmingham  and  Stour- 
bridge, and  one  which  may  be  considered  typical 
is  the  village  of  Lye  Waste. 

Lye  Waste  is  a populous  place,  a mile  or  two 
from  Stourbridge,  and  practically  the  whole  of 
its  population,  of  some  7,000  or  8,000,  find 
support  in  the  branches  of  the  mining  and 
metal  trades.  It  is  stated  that  refugees  from 
Lorraine  and  Hungary  recognised  the  value 
of  the  minerals  in  the  diatriot,  and  formed 
an  encampment  on  a tract  of  ground  then 
lying  waste,  from  which  it  took  its  name. 
These  settlers  acquired  rights  to  freehold  by 
residence,  and  100  years  ago  they  were  recog- 
nised in  Enclosure  Acts.  Hence  the  village  grew 
irregularly,  and  it  maintains  its  irregularity 
still.  Its  houses  and  erections  seem  of  all 
styles  and  ages  of  architecture,  from  the 
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single-storied  cottage,  with  dormer  window  pro- 
jecting through  the  thatohed  roof,  to  the  pre- 
tentious Unitarian  chapel.  The  long  and 
straggling  street  is  a medley  of  dwellings,  the 
cottages,  with  adjaoent  smithy,  predominating. 
Gables  are  thrust  in  all  directions.  The  builders 
have  formed  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  pro- 
bable width  of  the  street,  and  thus  groups  of  cot- 
tages, detaohed  dwellings,  and  occasional  inns  are 
congregated  at  divers  distances  from  each  other, 
whilst  above,  roofs  of  thatch,  of  slate,  and  of 
slab,  gave  variety  to  J the  colouring  before 
doubtful  dinginess  settled  upon  all.  The  ohief 
road  winds  through  this  long  street,  but  the 
footpaths  are  unmade  except  by  the  frequent 
feet  that  have  trodden  tolerably  smooth  paths, 
whilst  the  open  gutter  forms  the  mode  of 
drainage,  and  too  often  where  the  stable  or  a 
nail-shop  impinges  on  the  street,  garbage 
dwells.  Beyond  the  two  chief  streets  there 
seem  innumerable  by-ways, — to  detached 
forges,  dwellings,  and  to  adjacent  hamlets.  In 
short,  on  every  hand  irregular  dwellings  abound, 
usually  with  attendant  nail  or  chain  shops  ; and 
the  traveller  by  these  paths  and  the  ohief  streets 
oannot  keep  from  his  ears  the  metallio  ring  of 
the  hammer,  with  the  deeper  tones  of  the 
" Oliver,”  any  more  than  he  can  close  his  eyes  to 
the  fires  that  glow  in  the  little  forges,  to  the 
flames  that  ever  and  anon  spring  from  some 
slight  stack  of  chimneys,  or  to  the  sight  of  the 
men,  women,  and  children  who  are  engaged  at 
the  anvil,  the  machine,  the  forge,  and  the 
oellows.  For  in  this  black  country  all  are 
“ artificers  in  iron,”  like  Tubal  Cain.  Male  and 
female  of  all  ages,  almost,  seem  at  work  in  the 
shops ; and  if  the  proportions  recorded  at  the 
last  census  be  still  maintained,  five  females 
work  in  the  nail  and  chain  trades  for  every 
six  men,  whilst  nearly  a fourth  of  the  whole  of 
the  recorded  workpeople  were  under  fifteen 
years  of  age,  the  females  at  tender  ages  pre- 
ponderating ! Here  is  a small  nail-shed,  with 
two  young  women  at  work.  They  are  not  un- 
comely, though  the  arms,  bared  to  near  the 
shoulder,  display  strength  of  muscle  and  sinew 
that  tells  of  long  work,— with  a very  little 
exaggeration  it  might  be  said  that  they  are 
‘strong  as  iron  bands.”  A handkerchief  con- 
fines the  long  hair,  and  a dingy  apron  protects 
the  ootton  gown;  and  thus  shielded,  one  is 
heating  iron  at  the  fire,  pulling  the  bellows 
lustily,  whilst  the  other  is  swinging  the  hammer 
on  the  hot  rod,  and  now,  deftly  removing  it,  with 
a foot-treadle  she  brings  into  play  the  heavier 

Oliver.  In  another  shed  we  have  a woman 
older  and  broader  built,  with  an  attendant  girl,— 
a child  almost ; in  a third,  a girl  is  working 
alone ; and  in  a fourth,  we  have  a young 
man;  whilst  further  down  the  street  there  are 
apparently  men  and  girls  engaged  in  the  same 
shop.  In  one  a chain  is  slowly  taking  shape; 
there,  heavy  spikes  lose  their  cherry-red  colour 
as  they  are  beaten  heavily.  But  the  chief  of 
the  productions  seem  to  be  gate  and  hurdle  nails  • 
though  here  and  there  a few  shops  are  devoted 
to  Brazil”  nails,  and  horse-nails  give  employ- 
ment to  not  a few,  but  males  only.  Except  for  the 
variety  of  the  work,  and  the  difference  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  men  and  women,  the  scene  is  the  same 
at  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  these  nail-makers’ 
huts,  the  work  continuing  far  into  the  night.  The 
village  then  loses  some  of  its  dinginess.  Gas  is 
liberally  burnt;  the  open  doors  of  many  i " 
and  chain  shops  allow  glares  of  rosy  light, 
fitful  gleams  of  paler  hue,  to  fall  on  the  dark  p8 
v ia  fcbe  Slowing  interior,  through  r 

lighted  windows,  young  and  old  are  seen  at  wc 
and.  a merry  beating  of  a hundred  anvils  keeps 
a tinkling  chorus,  whilst  some  of  the  less  seer 
aspects  of  the  scene  are  veiled  by  darkness. 

Around  and  about  there  are  the  wonder 
haze  and  halo  which  transform  the  Bli 
Country  by  night.  On  distant  hill-aides 
flames  issne  from  the  blast-furnaces;  and  fr 
molten  metal  running  thence,  from  the  long  b 
that  writhe  like  burning  snakes  in  the  rollii 
mills,  and  from  the  engine-houses  of  brickwor 
there  is  a glow  which  lights  up  the  coun 
round  and  throws  into  relief  tall  chimneys  w 
constant  streamers  of  smoke,  the  whirling  whe 
of  collieries,  and  now  and  then  the  disused  v 
tilating  chimneys  and  the  idle  “ gin  ” of  cc 
pits  of  olden  date.  The  country-side  is  one  ci 
tinuous  mine  and  metal-working  centre,— I 
little  villages  where  the  workers  are  horn 
being  almost  continuous.  In  nearly  all  ther€ 
the  same  feature,— the  small  shop  attached 
the  irregular-built  dwellings  with  the  chamb 
windows  opening  outwards  in  the  foreign  fas  hie 
the  same  prevalence  of  female  labour,  the  sai 


independence  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  female 
workers,  and  often  the  same  idleness  and  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  the  men. 

For  this  peculiarity  of  female  labour  in  an  un- 
feminine trade  has  its  darker  shades.  The  rate 
of  wage  is  small,  so  small  that  the  young  woman 
working  ten  hours  a day  earns  often  not  more 
than  5s.  weekly ; and  thus  it  is  that  as  the  young 
grow  old  enough,— if  enly  to  blow  the  bellows,— 
they  are  set  to  work  to  add  to  the  income  of  the 
family.  Father,  mother,  and  possibly  three  or 
four  children,  are  all  nail-makers ; and  by  and 
by  it  happens  that  the  growing  lad  or  lass  leaves 
the  parental  “hearth”  literally,  hires  a “stall” 
in  some  shop,  goes  to  the  “ fogger,” — the  ware- 
houseman who  supplies  the  rod-iron,  and  gets 
his  or  her  supply,  taking  back  in  due  time  the 
manufactured  article,  from  the  smallest  nail  to 
the  many-inched  spike.  This  freedom  of  action 
minimises  family  life,  and  the  earnings  of 
the  very  young  tend  to  develop  that  indepen- 
dence. Early  marriages  result,  and  when  youth- 
ful husband  and  wife  both  work  at  the  “ hearth,” 
when  young  children  early  go  to  the  same  em- 
ployment, there  can  be  little  home  comfort,  and  , 
there  is  thus  the  more  excuse  for  the  occasional 
drunkenness  of  the  man,  ending  at  times  in  his 
becoming  an  idle  loafer,  lounging,  ooatless,  at 
the  public-house  corner  for  a large  part  of  the 
time,  and  subsisting  practically  on  the  earn- 
ings of  his  wife  and  children.  Even  darker 
shades  of  the  picture  are  painted  in  some  of 
the  offioial  reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories 
and  Workshops ; and  not  in  regard  to  one  village 
only,  but  in  reference  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nail-making  part  of  the  Black  Country,  it  may 
be  said,  in  the  words  quoted  in  one  of  the  recent 
reports, — “ Do  you  call  this  a free  country  where 
women  are  employed  in  such  trades  as  theBe  ? ” 
Unquestionably  what  seems  a benefit  in  pro- 
viding employment  for  thousands  in  the  district 
is  an  evil  creating  home  discomfort  and  a train 
of  moral  and  physical  evil ; weakening,  by  too 
early  and  too  prolonged  employment,  its  youths, 
corrupting  and  degrading  its  age,  and  creating 
the  strikes  that  seem  chronic ; and  it  will  be 
well  for  the  district  when  the  fuller  employment 
of  . machinery  steadies  the  trade,  banishes  the 
f° SSer>”  aQd  sends  women  to  more  suitable 
work. 


THE  GLASS  TRADE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

An  interesting  report  has  just  been  published 
respecting  the  present  condition  of  the  American 
glass  trade,  one  of  those  valuable  instalments  of 
industrial  information  which  is  the  outcome  of 
last  year’s  census.  It  is  difficult  to  over-rate 
the  importance  of  these  offioial  statements,  as 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  occasion  to  use 
a machinery  of  vast  comprehensiveness  and 
extent  such  as  has  been  put  motion  by  no  other 
country.  The  present  report  is  more  than 
usually  interesting,  as  it  is  the  first  inquiry  that 
has  yet  been  made  concerning  glass,  the 
statistics  of  which  have  been  till  now  exceed- 
ingly meagre.  For  the  matter  of  that,  indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  trade  itself  has  been 
meagre  and  of  slow  growth,  although  it  is 
probably  the  first  industry  begun  within  the 
limits  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies,  for  not 
many  months  after  the  settlement  of  the  English 
at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1608,  or  thereabouts, 
the  glass  manufacture  was  started.  Glass 
formed  part  of  the  first  shipload  of  exports  from 
that  colony,  and  with  the  exception  of  a cargo 
of  sassafras-root  from  Cape  Cod,  the  first  from 
America. 

Considering  the  respectability  of  its  age,  it  is 
somewhat  singular  that  the  trade  has  been  of 
such  slow  growth,  the  plate-glass  industry  being 
almost  a new  one,  and  dating  back  but  a decade, 
at  which  time  there  were  only  two  plate-glass 
works  in  the  whole  of  the  States,  one  at  Lennox, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  other  at  Albany,  Indiana. 
Neither  of  these  two  turned  out  muoh,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  most  of  the  plate-glass 
was  imported.  In  the  financial  year  ending 
June  30th,  1870,  the  imports  were  1,428,246 
square  feet  of  cast  polished  plate,  not  silvered, 
valued  at  §820,252.  Ten  years  later,  however^ 
things  had  so  far  improved  that  the  imports 
were  only  686,694  square  feet,  valued  at  §285,259, 
a .decrease  of  about  52  per  cent,  in  quantity, 
and  77  per  cent,  in  price.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  six  plate  - glass  factories,  viz. : — 
Indiana,  two;  Massachusetts,  two;  Kentucky 
and  Missouri,  eaoh  one,  representing  a capital  of 
§2,587,000,  having  ten  furnaces  and  116  pots. 
The  number  of  employes  is  956 ; the  annual  wages  I 


paid,  §292,253  ; and  the  value  of  the  products» 
§868,305.  This  does  not  include  the  value  of 
cast  plate  in  course  of  manufacture,  nor  of 
rough  plate  broken  up  and  used  as  cullet,  but 
the  value  of  polished  plate  and  that  part  of  the 
rough  plate  which  was  sold.  This  branch  of  the 
trade  is  likely  to  be  soon  materially  increased, 
as  new  works  are  being  erected  at  Pittsburg. 

The  number  of  factories  making  window- 
glass  (including  cylinder  or  sheet  window),  is  56, 
of  which  Pennsylvania  monopolises  21,  the 
others  being  in  New  Jersey  9,  New  York  9, 
Ohio  5,  Maryland  4,  Illinois  3,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Missouri,  one 
each.  The  number  of  furnaces  is  86;  of  pots, 
747  ; the  annual  production  being  1,864,734 
boxes  of  50  square  feet,  of  the  value  of  §8,047,513. 
The  capital  represented  by  these  factories  is 
estimated  at  $4,872,155,  and  the  number  of 
workers  3,890,  the  yearly  wages  being  §2,234,295. 

The  glassware  factories  producing  flint,  lead, 
or  lime  glass  (either  blown  or  pressed),  lamp- 
chimneys,  druggists’  ware,  &c.,  are  more 
numerous  and  on  a larger  scale.  These  are  82, 
of  which  Pennsylvania  has  39,  New  York  15, 
Ohio  8,  Massachusetts  6,  New  Jersey  and  West 
Virginia  3 eaoh,  Missouri  2,  Connecticut, 
Columbia,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  and  Mary- 
land, one  each.  The  number  of  furnaces  is  154, 
of  pots,  1,459 ; of  employes,  12,387 ; while  the 
capital  is  represented  by  §7,189,278  ; the  value 
of  the  products,  §9,536,020;  and  the  wages, 
§4,446,217. 

Lastly  come  the  green-glass  factories,  pro- 
ducing hollow  ware,  bottles,  and  green  druggists’ 
ware.  Of  these  there  are  50,  viz. : — New  Jersey 
14,  Pennsylvania  12,  New  York  9,  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  3 eaoh,  Illinois,  Maryland,  and 
Missouri  2 each,  California,  Indiana,  and  Massa- 
chusetts 1 each.  The  number  of  furnaces  is 
given  at  80  ; of  pots,  493 ; producing  a value  of 
§5,563,826,  and  employing  6,589  artisans.  The 
following  summary  shows  the  comparative 
revenues  of  the  total  glass  houses  : — 

1880.  1870. 

No.  of  establishments...  191  164 

Employes  23,822  16,367 

Capital  $19,415,599  $13,826,142 

Wages  paid  9,112,301  7,689,110 

Materials  used 7,991,303  6,904,355 

Value  of  product 21,013,464  18,470,607 


THE  LEITH  IMPROVEMENT  SCHEME. 

The  Local  Authority  of  Leith  has  taken  the 
first  steps  for  carrying  out  an  improvement 
scheme  under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act, 
obtained  through  a provisional  order  granted 
during  the  Parliamentary  session  of  1880.  Whe* 
the  proposal  was  mooted,  four  years  ago,  by 
Dr.  Henderson,  the  provost  of  the  towD, 
there  was  a general  agreement  that  something 
in  the  way  of  improvement  was  needed  for  the 
central  area  of  the  burgh,  where  the  leading 
streets  are  very  narrow  and  insanitary.  The 
“ closes,”  a great  evil  in  Scotch  towns,  were 
crowded  and  unsavoury  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  as  the  mortality  returns  of  certain  districts 
showed  a most  alarming  rate  of  deaths  from 
zymotic  disease,  the  officials,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Town  Counoil,  included  them  in  the 
scheduled  area  prepared  under  the  Act.  When 
the  public  was  presented  with  the  proposals 
the  greatest  indignation  was  expressed  at  the 
extent  and  costliness  of  the  soheme,  and 
although  the  authorities  brought  statistics  from 
other  towns,  the  growing  objections  to  Sir 
Richard  Cross’s  Act  did  not  suffer  any  diminu- 
tion. The  plans  were  emphatically  condemned 
at  a public  meeting,  where  resolutions  were 
passed  to  the  effect  that  while  there  was  need 
for  improvement,  the  town  was  not  in  a position 
to  risk  a probable  expenditure  of  a quarter  of  a 
millionof  money.  Thisdeoisionsomewbataffected 
the  Council,  and  little  was  done  until  the  Home 
Secretary  wrote  regarding  the  steps  proposed 
to  be  taken.  A modified  scheme,  excluding  a 
number  of  most  insanitary  streets,  was  then 
prepared,  only  to  be  rejected.  The  third  soheme 
was  more  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  at  all 
the  ward-meetings  of  the  burgh,  resolutions 
were  adopted  approving  generally  of  the  plans, 
and  urging  economy  in  carrying  them  out. 
The  fight  in  Parliament  was  a sharp  but  brief 
one.  Mr.  Cunningham,  C.E.,  who  had  been 
instructed  by  the  Government,  reported 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  plans,  adding  some 
slight  reservations  as  to  interference  with 
| property.  An  objector  appeared  in  person 
I before  the  committee,  but  as  his  objections  were 
I more  devoted  to  the  working  of  the  nnfor- 
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tunate  Act  than  to  the  merits  of  the  scheme, 
the  oommittee  sustained  the  contentions  of  the 
promoters,  and  recommended  that  the  order 
should  be  given.  A question  afterwards  arose 
as  to  the  reading  of  a clause  whioh  entitled  the 
Edinburgh  Water  Trust  to  receive  a certain  re- 
muneration  for  the  pipes  affected  by  the  scheme ; 
but  this  point,  critical  as  it  seemed  at  one  time, 
was  amicably  arranged  between  the  objectors 
and  Mr.  T.  B.  Laing,  depute-town-clerk.  When 
the  order  was  passed  the  looal  authorities  made 
a bargain  with  the  officials  that  all  surveying, 
valuing,  and  legal  duties  should  be  done  at 
quarter-fees.  This  was  thought  a very  handsome 
and  satisfactory  arrangement  ; but  when  the 
annual  elections  took  place  in  November,  some 
gentlemen,  who  were  opposed  to  every  soheme  of 
improvement,  obtained  entrance  to  the  council, 
and  commenced  a course  of  obstruction,  the 
“house”  being  counted  out  after  one  gentle- 
man had  spoken  three  hours  on  a mere  point 
of  order.  The  main  objection  was  taken 
to  the  payments  made  to  the  officials,  some 
members  holding  that  those  in  the  receipt  of 
yearly  salaries  were  not  entitled  to  receive  extra 
payment  for  work  done  in  the  interest  of  the 
town,  while  others  held  that  the  arrangement 
as  to  quarter-fees  was  misleading,  as  proved  by 
the  accounts  forwarded  by  the  officials.  An 
appeal  was  also  made  to  the  Court  of  Session  by 
four  members  of  the  council,  who  found  themselves 
with  no  other  satisfaction  than  paying  a sum  of 
money  for  lawyers’  oharges.  The  majority  in 
favour  of  improvement  having  prevailed,  applica- 
tion for  money  was  made  to  the  Public  Loan  Com- 
missioners, who  gave  a sum  of  70,0Q0Z.  at  a higher 
rate  than  was  expected.  At  a meeting  last  week 
the  Council  signed  the  necessary  mortgages,  and 
instructed  the  officials  to  carry  out  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  of  securing  the  property  within  the 
scheduled  area.  They  had  previously  offered 
a premium  for  the  laying  out  of  the  district, 
and  already  a large  number  of  architects  have 
sent  in  plans. 

The  area  to  be  improved  lies  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  town,  ranging  from  Great  Junction- 
street  to  the  Coalhill  and  Shore.  Yardheads, 
Giles-street,  and  St.  Andrew-street  are  the 
principal  thoroughfares  running  through  the 
district,  and  it  is  proposed  to  widen  these  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  main  part  of  the 
soheme  is  a street  running  from  Great  Junction- 
street,  at  a point  200  yards  westward  of  the 
important  junction  of  Leith-walk,  diagonally 
towards  Coalhill,  striking  through  Yardheads 
and  the  streets  mentioned.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  this  leading  street  50  ft.  wide,  and  to  con- 
vert the  whole  area  adjoining  it  into  building 
stances.  At  present  goods  conveyed  in  carts 
from  the  western  end  of  the  town  go  by  way 
of  Tolbooth  Wynd  and  Kirkgate, — steep  and 
narrow  roadways.  The  street  proposed  will  be 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length,  and 
will  run  from  a point  near  the  upper  drawbridge. 
The  “ closes,”  which  have  been  the  despair  of 
all  sanitary  reformers  in  the  town,  will  be  ruth- 
lessly swept  away,  and  when  it  is  stated  that 
some  of  them,  having  houses  four  stories  in 
height,  are  only  8 ft.  wide,  any  person  will 
admit  that  a clearing  away  of  the  rookeries  was 
imperative.  In  all,  3,000  persons  will  be  dis- 
possessed,— principally  of  the  labouring  classes. 
By  the  Act  the  local  authorities  are  bound  to 
supply  accommodation  to  those  removed  from 
their  houses.  This  accommodation  will  pro- 
bably be  supplied  at  the  south-west  end  of  the 
proposed  street,  where  a large  area  formerly 
used  as  tanworks  falls  into  possession  of  the 
burgh.  Curiously  enough,  the  first  operations 
will  be  on  the  site  of  St.  Anthony’s  Chapel,  one 
of  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  edifices  in 
Scotland  in  pre-Reformation  times.  Theanoient 
fortifications  of  the  town  ran  round  the  extreme 
boundary  of  the  scheduled  area,  and  the  “ block- 
house ” celebrated  in  the  Prenoh  defence  of 
Leith,  during  the  reign  of  Mary  of  Gnise, 
was  situated  close  by.  The  order  also  em- 
powers the  Town  Council  to  remove  other 
historic  edifices,  prominent  amongst  them  being 
the  Old  Tolbooth,  the  old  Parliament-square, 
with  its  strangely-decorated  houses,  and  the 
handsome  old  building  facing  the  harbour,  known 
as  the  Connoil  House  of  Mary  of  Guise.  The 
Leith  Publio  Library,  also  scheduled,  will,  it  is 
expected,  be  saved  from  mutilation.  The  whole 
scheme  is  expected  to  entail  a cost  of  120,000Z. 
The  rate  is  not  expected  to  exceed  3d.  per  pound, 
yearly.  Learning  from  others’  faults,  the  Council 
have  adopted  the  motto,  Festina  lento.  Their 
investigations  in  London,  Birmingham,  and  else- 
where, have  convinced  them  that  it  is  judioious 


I to  proceed  with  olearing  a small  portion  of  the 
area  at  a time,  in  the  hope  that  the  whole 
work  may  be  completed  within  the  thirty  years 
stipulated.  The  cost  of  securing  the  provisional 
order  was  3,800Z.,  nearly  G00Z.  having  been  spent 
in  deputations  and  similar  expenses.  Mr. 
Beatson,  burgh -surveyor,  who  is  in  receipt  of  a 
yearly  salary,  obtained  the  sum  of  250Z.  for  his 
services  in  connexion  with  the  various  schemes. 
A curious  legal  point  sprang  up  when  his  account 
was  considered,  some  members  holding  that  the 
terms  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  did  not 
allow  payment  for  work  done  in  the  prosecution 
of  an  abortive  scheme.  Legal  opinion  of  the 
highest  kind  was  taken,  with  the  result  that 
payment  of  all  the  sum  demanded  was  made. 
Operations  for  clearing  the  first  portion  of  the 
area  will  be  commenced  at  an  early  date. 


LATEST  MODE  OF  RESTORATION. 

Goethe  required  an  edifioe  to  be  so  perfectly 
beautiful  that  even  a blind  man  shall  perceive 
and  appreciate  its  beauty.  It  sounds  absurd. 
But  a moment’s  reflection  tells  us  that  it  applies 
to  highest  symmetry  of  internal  arrangement, 
and  the  demand,  therefore,  is  by  no  means 
so  unreasonable  as  at  first  sight  appears.  The 
dictum  is  characteristic  of  Goethe,  who  wor- 
shipped order,  and  preferred  the  Romans  to  the 
Greeks,  asserting  that  he  had  himself  lived  on 
earth  before  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  But  in 
Heidelberg  a novel  application  has  lately  been 
made  of  the  Goethian  dictum. 

Heidelberg  has  its  university,  and  among  the 
German  universities, some  twenty  in  number, com- 
petition, polite  but  ceaseless,  furious  and  jealouB, 
prevails.  Each  seeks  to  gain  the  most  illustrious 
lights  of  learning,  and  outshine  its  brethren,  and 
the  students,  of  course,  flock  round  the  greatest 
names.  Fame  and  fashion,  no  doubt,  play  herein 
as  great  a part  as  real  teaching  and  learning 
power,  but  money  certainly  the  chief.  The 
higher  the  emoluments  attached  to  a chair, 
the  more  learned  its  occupant,  the  larger 
the  number  of  students,  and  the  grander, 
more  renowned,  and  in  every  way  more  illus- 
trious, the  university.  And  as  each  university 
draws  its  revenues  from  the  one  or  the  other 
State,  the  rivalry  extends  to  the  various 
governments,  each  fostering  its  high  school, 
financially,  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability.  And,  of 
course,  the  citizens  of  the  university  town  are 
equally  interested  in  the  matter,  for  the  money, 
after  paying  for  all  the  wisdom  of  Germany, 
eventually,  one  way  or  the  other,  finds  its  way 
into  their  pockets.  Heidelberg,  for  example, 
not  being  a manufacturing  town,  is  largely 
dependent  for  its  prosperity  upon  the  university 
with  its  students  and  foreign  visitors.  So  much 
is  this  the  case,  that  the  town  has  just  erected 
barracks,  bought  a large  exercising-ground  and 
rifle-range,  and  made  a present  of  the  whole  to 
the  Government,  in  order  to  obtain  a'garrison. 
And  it  pays.  It  is  a method  of  rendering  the 
huge  German  army  useful  to  at  least  Borne 
people.  Then  there  are  the  professors,  the 
most  abused  and  ridiculed  race  under  the  sun, 
especially  in  former  times  in  Germany.  With 
Professor  Teufelsdruckh  and  Hofrath  Heu- 
schrecke,  most  illustrious  specimens  of  the  order, 
may  fairly  be  compared  Professor  Kopfer,  who 
some  years  ago  astonished  the  German  world 
with  the  discovery  of  the  “ Trinity  of  the  Devil,” 
as  if  to  every  reasonable  mind  nnity  in  this 
respect  was  not  sufficient,  and  even  more  than 
sufficient.  Professor  K.  was  a man  of  extra- 
ordinary erudition,  but  his  idea  has  not  been 
universally  accepted.  German  professors,  as  a 
olass,  deserve  our  highest  respect ; and  especially 
courteous  are  they  to  foreign  students.  But 
they  are  indeed  human,  and  between  themselves 
as  much,  or  even  more,  jealousy  prevails  than 
among  certain  learned  colleges  and  societies  at 
home.  Eaoh  wants  to  burn  his  own  candle 
most  bravely.  But  surrounded  by  a hundred  or 
a thousand  other  torches,  all  flickering,  flaring, 
and  spluttering  to  utmost  individual  ability,  how, 
in  such  a blaze  of  light,  shall  his  shine  with 
due,  that  is,  pre-eminent,  glory  ? Extinguish 
them  all!  There  is  some  use  in  darkness.  So 
all  the  rest  ought  to  be  extinguished  in  order 
that  his  beam  alone  amidst  the  universal  gloom. 
But  this  not  being  possible,  one  university  must 
wholly  outshine  the  rest.  It  is  the  first  duty 
and  object  of  a German  university  to  reduce  all 
the  others  to  comparative  obscurity.  The 
reader  will  now  be  fully  able  to  appreciate  an 
event, — a oalamity, — that  has  thrown  the  whole 


world  into  const ernation, — that  is,  in  this  small 
part  of  the  world, — Government  people,  pro- 
fessors, learned  and  unlearned. 

Heidelberg  has  its  library,  the  famous  Biblio- 
theca Palatine,  rich  in  precious  manuscripts. 
And  this  ever  since  last  summer  has  been  under- 
going a process  of  restoration,  including,  amongst 
other  things,  the  construction  of  a fire-proof 
chamber.  An  excellent  idea.  We  remember 
with  sorrow  the  fire  at  the  Midland  Institute  in 
Birmingham,  and  wish  with  all  our  heait  every 
great  library  had  its  fire-proof  chamber.  Well, 
the  restoration,  at  considerable  cost,  was  com- 
pleted, or  at  least  Bnpposed  to  be  so,  and  the 
library  again  thrown  open  daily.  Readers  who 
had  long  been  restricted  in  their  attendance 
again  rejoiced.  But  not  for  long.  In  less  than 
a fortnight  the  library  is  again  closed.  To 
universal  astonishment,  it  is  declared  to  be  lau- 
fiillig,  ruinous,  decayed,  tumbling  down.  And 
this  after  architects  and  builders  had  been  at 
work  at  it  for  six  months  ! 

A commission  is  instantly  summoned  to  searoh 
and  examine,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  in  such  a 
dangerous  condition  as  not  to  be  entered  with- 
out risk  of  life.  The  restoration  is  declared 
to  be  finished.  It  is  perfect,  complete,  and 
nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  take  down 
the  edifice  and  erect  a new  one  at  the  cost  of 
a million  of  marks.  Meanwhile  the  200,000 
volumes  are  to  be  fished  up  out  of  the  ruins  and 
put  away  somewhere  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
Government  of  the  little  state,  having  no  money, 
are  aghast,  the  burghers  are  aghaBt,  for  all  the 
students  will  leave,  and  the  professors  are, — una- 
nimous. And,  most  distressing,  it  is  nobody’s 
fault;  not  in  the  least,  so  there  is  noconsolatirn 
at  all.  The  builder  has  only  fulfilled  his  ordorp, 
and  his  work  is  irreproachable.  But  the  archi- 
tect? Well,  what  architect  can  possibly  be  ro- 
sponsible  for  ancient  foundations  ? He  did  not 
lay  them.  And  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  who 
shall  venture  to  say  what  weight  they  will  or 
will  not  support  ? One  must  try.  Who  shall 
say  what  onr  poor  relations  in  hopes  of  a legacy, 
or  an  elderly  damsel  who  thinks  herself  charming, 
will  or  will  not  stand?  Try,  indeed  ! Founda- 
tions, dear  my  lord,  foundations  ! it  is  a chapter 
profounder  than  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  man  has 
ever  yet  penetrated.  What,  indeed,  the  Baden 
Landtag,  who  will  have  to  vote  the  money  for  a 
new  edifice,  may  say  on  the  subjeot,  matters 
very  little.  The  restoration  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Palatine  has  been  fundamentally  accomplished. 
And  only  the  moral  remains,  that,  though  new 
houses  really  need  no  foundations  whatever,  or 
mere  supporting,  if  only  disposed  of  in  time, 
those  of  anoient  edifices  must  be  thoroughly 
examined  before  restorations  ! Which,  of  oourae, 
is  perfectly  practicable. 


CEMETERY  SCULPTURE  IN  ITALY. 

Tiie  Camposanti  of  Italy  have  always  been 
visited  for  the  beauty  of  the  funereal  monuments 
they  contain,  and  in  the  erection  of  whioh  art 
has  been  greatly  assisted  by  filial  and  loyal 
piety.  But  in  bearing  this  testimony  to  this 
characteristic  bent  of  the  Italian  mind,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  rearing  of  such  me- 
mentoes there  is  greatly  facilitated  by  very 
fortunate  climatic  conditions.  The  sunny  climate 
of  Italy  favours  the  employment  of  marble  and 
other  material  of  delicate  texture,  while  our 
atmospherio  surroundings  compel  ns  to  confine 
ourselves  to  materials  of  a more  homely  and 
substantial  nature.  Hence  the  absence  in  Eng. 
land  of  sumptuous  monuments  such  as  we  see 
in  the  cemeteries  of  the  South.  In  our  present 
issue  we  give  illustrations  of  monuments  from 
two  of  the  Camposanti  of  the  North  of  Italy. 

THE  CAMPOSANTO  OF  GENOA. 

From  amongst  the  many  monuments  in  the 
Camposanto  of  Genoa,  we  select  that  erected  in 
honour  of  Sig.  Noceti,  a wealthy  Genoese  mer- 
chant, who  died  about  four  years  ago  without 
leaving  any  near  relations.  He  bequeathed  the 
whole  of  his  fortune  to  the  Infant  Asylum  of 
Genoa  and  other  philanthropic  institutions  of 
the  city,  with  the  only  proviso  demanding  a 
record  of  the  gift  to  his  memory.  His  executors 
thought  that  no  more  fitting  tribute  could  be 
paid  to  the  testator  than  by  erecting  the  simple 
yet  impressive  monument  of  which  we  give  a 
view.  The  work  is  in  marble  and  bronze.  Over 
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the  bust,  which  is  of  colossal  proportions,  leans 
the  Genius  of  Benevolence,  who  places  a wreath 
upon  the  forehead.  The  monument  was  designed 
and  executed  by  the  sculptor  Pietro  Costa. 

THE  CAMPOSANTO  OF  TURIN. 

The  funereal  monument  which  was  raised  in 
the  Camposanto  of  Turin  in  honour  of  the 
Cavaliere  Carlo  Sada,  the  accomplished  -archi- 
tect, who  died  in  1873,  and  of  part  of  which  wo 
give  a view,  was  the  work  of  the  eminent 
sculptor  Giulio  Montevarde,  and  was  raised  in 

1877.  ..  t 

The  late  Cavaliere  Sada  was  the  architect 
of  the  Casa  Reale,  and  of  the  theatre  of 
Alessandria,  the  cemetery  of  Savona,  and 
the  ohurch  of  San  Massicno  in  Turin,  in  the 
Camposanto  of  whioh  his  ashes  rest.  The  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory  has  a height  of 
nearly  20  ft.  from  the  base,  the  statue  being 
about  a third  larger  than  life-size,  and  consists 
of  an  ample  sarcophagus  raised  upon  a base. 
AboHt  the  sarcophagus  are  scattered  various 
architectural  objects,  amongst  them  a fragment 
of  a cornice  and  an  overthrown  capital,  which 
serve  as  a support  to  the  figure  of  Sadra.  Upon 
the  sarcophagus  is  sealed  a representation  of 
Architecture, — a figure  of  a young  girl,  her 
head  crowned  with  a wreath  of  oak-leaves,  and 
her  sad  look  cast  down  upon  the  statuary  below 
her.  We  give  an  illustration  of  this  figure, 
which  is  noticeable  in  respect  both  of  conception 
and  execution. 


HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  SICK  POOR 
OF  THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  MARYLEBONE. 

This  building,  which  is  to  be  opened  by  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  on  the  29th,  has  been  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  744  sick  poor  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Marylebone. 

The  foundation-stone  was  laid  July  7th,  1879, 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Boulnois,  M.A.,  J.P.,  chairman 
of  the  St.  Marylebone  Board  of  Guardians. 

The  building  has  been  designed,  and  its 
erection  superintended,  by  the  guardians’  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Wall  Brothers,  and  the  sub- 
contractors for  sanitary,  heating,  cooking,  and 
gas  works,  and  the  machinery  and  furnaoes,  are 
Messrs.  Benham  & 8ons,  Bradford  & Co.,  Bold- 
ing <fc  Sons,  and  Mr.  Edward  Howard. 

The  contracts  for  the  whole  of  the  works, 
including  sanitary  appliances,  fittings  and  fix- 
tures of  every  description,  and  gas,  water,  and 
blinds,  amount  to  nearly  113,000£.,  or  about 
150Z.  per  bed. 

The  following  description  of  the  building,  of 
which  we  publish  a view,  is  founded  on  a report 
prepared  by  the  architects.  Detailed  parti- 
culars, with  plans  and  views  of  the  building, 
are  given  in  a work  written  by  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
Snell,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Batsford,  of 
High  Holborn,  whioh  will  have  our  attention  in 
due  course. 

General  Arrangement. — The  general  arrange- 
ment comprises,  first,  a block  of  buildings 
situated  at  the  entrance,  and  containing  the 
residences  of  the  medical  officer,  matron,  and 
assistant  medical  officer ; and  over  the  arched 
carriageway  in  the  centre  there  is  a chapel 
capable  of  accommodating  about  180  people. 
Immediately  opposite  this  entrance-gateway  is 
a block  of  building  standing  centrally  on  the 
site,  and  containing  all  the  administrative 
offices ; and  at  the  rear  are  the  engineers’ 
shops  and  the  furnace  and  boiler  rooms,  ad- 
jaoent  to  whioh  is  a large  tower  with  a fur- 
nace-shaft in  the  centre,  round  which  winds  a 
staircase  leading  to  the  laundry,  washhouse, 
and  drying-ground  situated  on  the  upper  stories. 
The  mortuary  and  engineers’  house  are  situated 
to  the  right  and  left  of  this  rear  building.  The 
entrance-hall  and  reception-wards  for  both 
sexes  are  situated  in  front  of  the  administrative 
offices,  and  from  this  portion  of  the  building, 
running  right  and  left,  are  two  corridors,  10  ft. 
wide,  leading  on  either  side  to  two  double 
pavilions  for  the  reception  of  male  and  female 
sick  respectively.  All  these  double  pavilions 
are  three  stories  in  height,  are  similarly 
arranged,  and  consist  of  two  wards,  each  84  fc. 
long,  24  ft.  wide,  and  13  ft.  high,  with  bath- 
room, water-closets,  and  lavatories  leadiug  out 
of  them  at  the  extreme  ends,  but  cut  off,  as  it 
were,  by  a narrow  lobby  having  windows  for 
oross  ventilation  on  either  side.  All  these 
offices  will  be  kept  warmest  to  a higher  tem- 
perature than  that  of  the  wards,  not  only  with 


a view  to  the  better  comfort  of  the  patients, 
but  to  induce  a current  of  air  from  the  ward 
through  the  ventilated  lobbies  rather  than  in  a 
contrary  direction.  In  the  central  portion  of 
these  pavilion  buildings  there  is  on  each  floor  a 
day-room  for  the  patients,  two  nurses’  duty 
rooms,  and  three  small  wards  for  the  separation 
of  special  cases,  also  the  staircase,  both  the 
steps  and  landings  of  whioh  are  supported  by 
brickwork  vaulting,  thus  rendering  these  parts 
of  the  building  fireproof.  The  well-holes  round 
which  the  stairs  wind  are  enclosed  by  brick 
walls,  and  contain  the  hydraulic  lifts  whioh 
ascend  from  the  ground  to  the  upper  floors. 
These  lifts  are  not  worked  by  chains,  but  by 
hollow  iron  rams  which  descend  into  wells  to 
a depth  corresponding  to  the  height  through 
whioh  the  cages  are  oapable  of  being  lifted. 

Ventilation. — The  ventilation  of  the  wards  is 
effected  by  natural  means,  and  is  dependent, 
therefore,  upon  the  very  simple  and  well-known 
fact,  that  (cceteris  paribus)  heated  air  will  always 
rise  to  a point  higher  than  that  of  the  colder  air 
surrounding  it,  and  that  in  its  passage  it  will 
carry  with  it  noxious  gases  and  other  deleterious 
matter  which  would  otherwise,  by  reason  of 
their  greater  density,  remain  stationary  or 
descend  to  the  floor-level.  If  any  pair  of  beds 
be  moved  forward  into  the  room  it  will  be  seen 
that  next  the  wall  there  is  a skirting-box,  with 
a panelled  front,  and  that  the  panels  imme- 
diately under  the  heads  of  the  beds  are  formed 
of  perforated  zinc.  This  box  is  easily  lifted  out 
from  its  position,  for  the  purpose  of  oleaning ; 
but  when  in  its  place  it  covers  an  aperture  in 
the  floor,  from  which  a ventilating-pipe  descends 
in  a slanting  direction  to  the  outside  of  the  wall, 
and  through  this  pipe  the  external  fresh  air  is 
admitted,  first  into  the  skirting-box,  and  then 
out  of  it  through  the  perforated  zino  panels 
(situated  under  the  heads  of  the  beds)  into  the 
room.  Looking  upwards  it  will  be  found  that 
the  ceiling,  directly  over  each  pair  of  beds,  has 
a perforated  zinc  panel  running  the  whole  ,width 
of  the  ward,  and  on  lifting  up  a portion  of  this 
panel  next  the  wall  it  will  be  seen  that  the  per- 
forated zino  covers  a channel  the  full  depth 
(12  in.)  of  the  floor,  and  that  this  channel  com- 
municates with  a large  shaft  running  up  the 
wall,  like  an  ordinary  chimney -flu9.  In  the  case 
of  the  top  floors  the  arrangements  are  similar ; 
but  the  air-channel  runs  horizontally  down  the 
centre  of  the  ward.  Now,  returning  to  the 
skirting-box,  it  will  be  obvious  that  a greater 
part  of  the  fresh  air  passing  into  the  room 
through  the  perforated  front  of  this  box,  and 
immediately  under  the  head  of  the  bed,  would 
be  drawn  upwards,  and  passing  through  the 
perforated  zinc  of  the  ceiling  panel,  be  conveyed 
through  the  upright  flue,  and  find  an  exit  at  its 
termination,  and  it  is  contended  that  the  air  in 
thus  passing  upwards  from  the  skirting-box  to  the 
ceiling  must  encircle,  as  it  were,  the  space  sur- 
rounding the  bed  of  the  sick  patient,  and  carry 
away  with  it  such  emanations  as  there  may  be. 
The  general  ventilation  of  the  wards  is  supple- 
mented by  the  central  stoves,  hereafter  described, 
and  also  by  up-cast  shafts  in  the  side-walls. 

Warming. — The  fire-grates  standing  in  the 
oentre  of  the  wards  are  the  invention  of  the 
architect.  They  consist  of  an  open  fire  at 
front  and  back,  and  the  flues  from  them 
descend  and  pass  right  and  left  under  the  floors 
to  the  outer  walls,  in  whioh  they  are  continued 
to  the  chimney- shafts  above  the  roof.  The 
novelty  of  their  construction,  however,  consists 
of  the  sides,  back,  and  top  of  the  fires  being 
surrounded  by  a wrought-iron  casing,  containing 
water,  and  that  at  the  sides  of  the  stoves  there 
are  two  upright  coils  of  pipes,  through  which 
this  water,  when  heated  by  the  fires,  circulates. 
Thus  the  whole  products  of  combustion  are 
utilised  for  heating  purposes,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  as  the  water  cannot  attain  a 
temperature  higher  than  212°  Fahr.,  the  iron 
over  which  the  air  passes  cannot  be  so  heated 
as  to  burn  the  air  impinging  against  its 
surface.  Another  advantage  offered  by  this 
plan  of  heating  is  that  a vase  on  the  top  of 
the  stove  contains  the  water  rising  from  the 
lower  part,  when  it  is  expanded  by  the  heat  of 
the  fire,  and  that  this  water  being  warmed  a 
slight  vapour  arises  from  the  vase,  which  serves 
to  moisten  the  air  of  the  wards.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  also  to  add  that  a channel  runs 
under  the  floor  to  each  Bide  wall  and  commu- 
nicates with  the  outer  air,  thus  forming  a 
passage  way  for  fresh  air  to  pass  from  the 
outside  round  the  stove  and  the  heated  coils  of 
pipes  into  the  room.  Stoves  with  descending 
flues  are  generally  found  to  smoke  when  the 


flue  gets  cold  through  the  fires  being  neglected 
or  from  their  being  let  out  during  the  night,  but 
this  difficulty  has  been  combated  by  encasing 
the  horizontal  iron  flue-pipes  in  sand  as  they 
pass  through  the  floor.  The  sand  retains  the 
heat  of  the  flue  for  many  hours,  and  it  is  only 
once  therefore  it  is  supposed,  if  at  all,  and  then 
at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  that  the  flue  will 
require  “ pilotiug.”* 

Lighting. — The  whole  of  the  building  is  lighted 
by  gas,  and  the  burners  in  the  wards  are  placed 
under  inverted  enamelled  iron  basins,  from  the 
upper  part  of  whioh  pipes,  3 inches  in  diameter, 
are  oarried  along  the  ventilating  ceiling  channels 
into  upright  flues  in  the  side  walls,  with  the 
view  of  carrying  off  the  produots  of  com- 
bustion. 

Water  Supply. — The  water  for  the  general  use 
of  the  establishment  will  be  supplied  by  an 
artesian  well,  but  a connexion  is  made  with  the 
mains  of  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Works 
Company,  which  can  thus  be  made  available  in 
case  of  fire  or  during  the  necessary  periodical 
stoppage  of  the  well-pumps  during  repair.  The 
upper  part  of  the  large  main  tower  contains 
cisterns  for  the  storage  of  from  two  to  three 
days’  supply.  This  tower  also  forms  a chimney- 
shaft  for  conveying  away  the  smoke  from  the 
furnaces  of  the  steam  boilers,  cooking  ap- 
paratus, &c.  Fire-mains  are  carried  through 
every  part  of  the  building,  and  hydrants  are 
placed  on  eaoh  landing  of  the  staircases  of  the 
pavilion  wards,  and  also  at  various  other  parts 
of  the  building. 

Drainage. — The  drainage  of  the  building  is 
effected  by  means  of  glazed  earthenware 
socketed  pipes,  laid  to  a fall  of  not  less  than 
14  in.  to  10  ft.,  and  carried  into  the  newly- 
constructed  sewer  running  down  the  oentre  of 
the  road- way  fronting  the  building. 

The  number  of  sick  for  whioh  accommodation 
is  provided  is  744.  Super,  feet  of  site  per  head, 
about  188  ; super,  feet  of  covered  buildings  per 
head,  about  82. 

Estimated  number  of  resident  officers  and 
servants,  58;  ditto,  ditto,  of  non-resident  officers, 
including  washer-women,  scrubbers,  &o.,  47. 

Number  of  sick  and  resident  officers  taken 
together,  802.  Super,  feet  of  site  per  head, 
about  175  ; super,  feet  of  covered  buildings  per 
head,  about  75. 

The  number  of  sick  in  the  large  wards  is  28, 
the  superficial  space  being  72  ft.,  and  the  cubical 
space  936  ft.  per  head.  Each  separation  ward 
is  designed  for  two  patients,  the  space  per  head 
being  100  ft.  super,  and  1,300  cubic  feet. 

Area  of  site,  140,280  super.  feet=3  acres 
35  perohes^Sj  acres  nearly. 

Area  covered  by  buildings,  60,521  super,  feet 
= 1 acre  1 rood  22  perches  = three-sevenths  of 
the  whole  site. 

Area  of  gardens,  yards,  &c.,  79,759  super,  feet 
= 1 acre  3 roods  14  perches = about  four- 
sevenths  of  the  whole  site. 


RESTORATIONS  AT  THE  ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 

Considerable  repairs  are  found  to  be  neces- 
sary at  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  carrying  out 
of  which  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  W. 
Cubitt  & Co.  Scaffolding  has  been  erected  at 
the  Threadneedle-street  and  Cornhill  frontages, 
as  well  as  in  front  of  the  elevations  inside  the 
open  area,  at  all  of  which  the  work  of  restora- 
tion is  now  proceeding.  At  several  points  on 
the  respective  frontages,  both  as  regards  the 
main  face  of  the  elevations  and  the  columns, 
capitals,  and  cornices,  the  stonework  which 
has  been  found  to  be  decaying  is  in  course  of 
removal,  and  is  being  replaced  by  new  blocks. 
We  understand  that  the  covering  in  of  the  area 
of  the  Exchange,  which  has  been  urged  upon  the 
Exchange  authorities  by  a number  of  City  mer- 
chants, is  now  under  consideration,  and  that 
there  is  some  probability  of  its  being  ultimately 
carried  out. 


Stationers’  Hall  Court. — 'The  Bookseller 
says  that  the  lofty  plane-tree  which  stands  in 
the  little  enclosure  beside  Stationers’  Hall  is 
doomed  to  destruction,  owing  to  the  necessity 
for  throwing  back  some  of  the  adjacent  houses 
in  order  to  widen  Amen-corner  and  Ave  Maria- 
lane.  The  tree  is  stated  to  have  been  planted 
only  seventy  years  ago. 

* These  fire-places,  known  by  the  name  of  “ Therm, 
hydric  Grates,”  are  manufactured  by  Messrs,  Potter  & 
Sons,  South  Molton-street. 
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LANCING  COLLEGE,  SUSSEX. 

On  Wednesday,  the  15th  inst.,  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  of  Lancing  College  gave  invitations  to 
friends  to  meet  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  the 
Visitor,  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  schoolroom 
and  class-rooms,  erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  H. 
M.  Gibbs,  of  Tyntesfield,  an  old  “ Lancing  Boy,” 
and  now  a Fellow  of  the  Society.  Persons 
present  were  farther  asked  to  see  for  them- 
selves the  progress  which  has  lately  been  made 
with  the  great  ohapel  and  other  buildings  which 
have  for  some  years  been  in  progress. 

In  planning  the  new  schoolroom  and  its  class- 
rooms, the  object  aimed  at  has  been  to  combine 
a great  room  for  assembling  the  school  and  for 
examinations  with  a set  of  class-rooms  in 
oonnexion  with  the  sohoolroom,  so  that  all  may 
be  under  the  eye  and  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  head-master.  The  great  schoolroom  is 
placed  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  upper  quad- 
rangle, the  southern  gable  being  in  the  centre  of 
its  northern  side,  while  the  mass  of  the  school 
buildings  extends  northwards  beyond  the  block 
of  side  buildings  of  the  quadrangle.  The  room  is 
110  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  wide ; it  is  open  to  the 
roof ; the  height  to  the  wall-plate  is  22  ft.  6 in., 
and  to  the  apex  45  ft.  On  eaoh  side  of  it  are 
six  olass-rooms,  of  which  ten  are  20  ft.  6 in.  by 
16  ft.  3 in.,  and  the  remaining  two  are  25  ft.  by 
19  ft.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Decorated, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  college 
buildings ; the  open  roof  follows  the  style  of 
that  at  Penshurst  Place,  in  Kent,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  domestic  architec- 
ture of  the  Deoorated  period.  The  room  is 
lighted  by  large  three-light  windows  on  each 
side,  rising  up  into  the  roof,  with  tracery  heads  ; 
the  cilia  of  these  windows  are  17  ft.  above  the 
floor,  and  so  arranged  as  to  come  between  the 
gabled  roofs  of  the  olass-rooms  below.  The 
entrance  is  at  the  southern  end  by  an  octagonal 
poroh  attached  to  the  cloister  round  the  quad- 
rangle. This  porch  has  open  arches,  with 
buttresses  at  the  angles,  and  over  it  is  an 
upper  story  opening  by  a wide  arch  into  the 
gallery  in  the  sohoolroom ; each  side  has  a 
richly-traceried  window,  and  over  these  is  a 
pyramidal  roof  covered  with  oak  shingles,  which 
rises  in  front  of  the  great  southern  gable  of  the 
schoolroom.  The  class-rooms  have  gabled  roofs 
facing  east  and  west  respectively.  Below  the 
eastern  class-rooms  kis  a series  of  music-rooms, 
opening  into  a narrow  cloister,  the  pointed 
arches  of  which  support  the  class-room  walls 
above.  This  forms  the  side  of  a small  quadrangle, 
which  will  be  hereafter  completed  ; it  is  reached 
by  a large  turret- stairoase  down  from  the  level 
of  the  upper  quadrangle,  and  these  stairs  are 
carried  up  two  stories  higher  than  the  quad- 
rangle to  reach  sets  of  masters’  rooms  on  these 
upper  floors. 

The  sohoolroom  walls  are  faced  externally  with 
flints  and  stone,  and  lined  internally  with  Sussex 
sandstone  and  with  panelling  of  English  oak; 
this  panelling  is  14  ft.  high,  except  at  the 
northern  end,  where  it  rises  to  a height  of  22  ft. 
At  the  southern  end  the  panelling  returns  across 
as  a front  to  the  gallery,  forming  also  an  inner 
lobby  with  swing-doors  to  the  entrance.  Over 
the  head- master’s  seat,  on  the  dais  at  the 
northern  end,  under  carved  canopies,  are  figures 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Nicolas,  with  the 
college  motto,  “ Qui  diligit  Deum  diligat  et 
fratrem  suum,"  and  the  arms  of  the  college  will 
be  carved  on  the  shield  between  the  figures. 
These  are  exeouted  by  Messrs.Farmer&  Brindley, 
of  London.  The  windows  are  glazed  with  cathe- 
dral glass,  in  varied  designs,  and  the  floor  is  laid 
with  solid  oak  blocks,  arranged  in  patterns.  The 
class-rooms  are  entered  from  the  school-room  by 
curtained  doorways.  They  are  lined  with  oak 
boarding,  and  have  similar  flooring  to  the 
school-room.  There  are  sets  of  desks  and  forms 
on  the  dais  for  the  head-master’s  class,  and  a 
series  of  blooks  of  seats  and  desks  down  each 
side  of  the  school-room,  while  in  the  class-rooms 
the  desks  are  arranged  round  the  walls  on  three 
sides,  facing  the  master,  excepting  the  two 
larger  mathematical  rooms,  where  they  are 
arranged  across.  All  are  of  oak,  and  are  exeouted 
by  Mr.  Foster,  of  Kempston,  and  Mr.  Shearburn, 
of  Dorking.  The  school-room  is  lighted  by 
pendant  brackets  of  bronze,  of  six  lights  eaoh, 
and  eaoh  of  the  class-rooms  by  a bronze  pendant 
of  three  lights.  These  are  executed  by  Messrs. 
Singer  & Sons,  of  Frome.  The  heating  is  partly 
by  pipes  underground,  in  addition  to  coils  of 
pipes  placed  against  the  walls.  The  cost  has 
been  upwards  of  15,0001. 

The  Chanel. — A great  part  of  the  outer  walls 


is  now  over  45  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  ohoir, 
making  the  total  height  at  the  eastern  end  from 
the  bottom  of  the  foundations  Borne  120  ft., 
bearing  in  mind  that  below  the  choir-floor  there 
is  the  crypt,  nearly  20  ft.  high,  with  foundations 
some  60  ft.  under  it,  resting  on  the  solid  chalk. 
The  walls  of  the  chapel  proper  are  at  present 
built  for  about  half  their  thickness.  They  are 
faced  with  Sussex  sandstone,  as  the  inner  walls 
and  pillars  will  be.  The  southern  windows 
fixed  are  those  of  the  south  aisle  and  base  of 
the  south-eastern  tower,  with  the  corresponding 
windows  of  the  north  aisle  and  north-eastern 
tower.  The  apse  has  plain  unpierced  walls,  until 
the  triforium  stage  is  reached.  Of  this  stage 
there  are  now  fixed  the  bases  and  Bills  of  the 
windows.  At  the  springing  line  of  these  small 
windows,  the  inner  wall  will  be  attached,  and 
both  carried  up  together  in  the  clearstory  stage, 
with  the  buttresses  and  flying  buttresBeB  over  the 
aisles.  The  inside  length  of  the  ohapel  (ex- 
clusive of  the  ante-chapel)  is  178  ft.  6 in.,  and 
iB  divided  into  ten  bays,  inclusive  of  the  towers 
at  the  east  end  of  the  aisles;  the  apse  has  five 
bays  beyond.  The  total  width  is  64  ft.,  of  which 
the  ohoir  is  34  ft.  The  ante-chapel  will  have 
aisles  as  the  chapel,  and  on  the  north  side  of  it, 
and  opening  into  it,  will  be  the  great  tower, 
250  ft.  in  height.  The  great  doorway  will  be 
in  the  south  wall  of  the  ante-ohapel,  and  there 
will  also  be  an  entrance  through  a cloister  under 
the  oommon  room  and  the  ante-hall.  The 
design  is  in  the  Geometrical  Decorated  style. 
The  windows  in  the  aisles  are  of  three  lights, 
and  in  towers  of  two  lights,  with  cuspsd  circles 
in  the  heads.  The  great  clearstory  windowB 
will  have  four  lightB,  excepting  in  the  apse, 
where  there  will  be  two-light  windows.  The 
triforium  gallery  will  be  continued  all  round  the 
building,  and  by  a passage  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  round  the  apse.  At  the  west  end  there 
will  be  a double  triforium  over  the  cloister, 
with  a fireproof  muniment-room.  The  total 
height  of  the  bosses  of  the  vaulting  from  the 
choir-floor  will  be  91  ft.,  out  of  which  the  arcades 
are  44  ft.  high,  with  a triforium  10  ft.  above. 

All  the  works  of  the  school  and  chapel  have 
been  carried  out  (except  those  specially  men- 
tioned) by  the  college  workmen,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
R.  Herbert  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Ingelow, 
of  London,  the  college  architects,  and  under  the 
constant  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Woodard, 
Fellow  and  Custos  of  the  College,  Mr.  Knight 
being  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  society  is  proceeding  with  other  works  in 
addition  to  those  at  Lancing.  At  Ardingly 
College  the  Lower  Middle-class  school  for  the 
South,  new  dormitories  and  masters’  rooms  have 
been  built,  and  the  chapel  is  nearly  completed, 
the  central  tower  being  carried  up  to  the  roof 
ridges.  At  Ellesmere,  in  Salop,  a school  for  500 
boys  of  similar  grade  to  that  at  Ardingly, 
there  is  in  course  of  erection  a block  of  dor- 
mitories and  masters’  rooms,  the  hall,  ante-hall, 
and  offices.  At  Denstone,  a Middle  - class 
sohool  for  the  Midland  counties,  the  chapel  is 
being  added  to  the  completed  sohool  buildings ; 
and  at  Abbots  Bromley,  near  Rugeley,  dormi- 
tories have  been  built  for  the  Middle-class  girls’ 
school,  and  the  ohapel  with  its  ante-chapel  is 
now  on  the  eve  of  completion.  All  are  being 
carried  out  under  the  college  architects,  Messrs. 
Carpenter  & Ingelow. 


LINCOLN  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Sooiety  was  held 
at  Sleaford  last  week. 

The  Parish  Church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Denis,  was  visited  on  the  first  day  (Wednesday) 
and  described  by  Mr.  Charles  Kirk,  M.A.,  archi- 
tect. From  a manuscript  found  in  the  parish 
chest  it  appears  that  the  churoh  was  built  in 
the  year  1271,  by  Roger  Blount  and  Roger 
Brickham,  of  Sleaford,  merchants.  Some  years 
ago  it  underwent  a complete  restoration,  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  Kirk  & Parry,  at  a cost 
of  nearly  3,500 1.  Taken  as  a whole,  the  church 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its 
Deoorated  window  tracery  and  the  excellence  of 
its  mouldings.  The  plan  comprises  a nave,  with 
a double  north  aisle  (of  which  the  northernmost 
is  modern,  retaining  the  original  windows) ; a 
south  aisle,  north  and  south  transepts,  chancel, 
west  tower  and  spire,  and  south  porch.  The 
western  fagade  is  a somewhat  confused  compo- 
sition, but  with  its  richly-carved  parapets, 
curious  central  bell-cotes,  exquisite  angle  pin- 


naoles,  well-designed  doorways,  and  enriched 
niches,  is  one  of  much  stateliness.  The  lower 
part  of  the  tower,  with  its  flanking  arches,  is 
Transitional.  It  has  a Perpendicular  west  win- 
dow and  stone  vaulting  within.  The  upper  stage 
is  Early  English.  The  broach  spire,  which  rises 
to  a height  of  144  ft.,  belongs  to  the  same  style, 
of  which,  though  stunted  in  outline,  it  is  a very 
good  and  valuable  example.  The  large  and  lofty 
nave,  with  the  aisle  and  transepts,  is  entirely 
Curvilinear  Decorated.  The  elevation  of  the 
south  aisle  is  of  remarkable  beauty.  The  tracery 
of  windows  generally  is  of  great  variety  and 
value.  The  large  six-light  north  window  of  the 
transept  was  regarded  by  the  late  Mr.  Edmund 
Sharpe  as  one  of  the  finest  in  its  style  in  the 
kingdom,  ranking  the  fourth  in  order,  and  only 
surpassed  by  the  east  windows  of  Carlisle 
Cathedral,  Selby  Abbey,  and  Heckington 
Churoh.  The  nave  clearstory  is  a Perpendicular 
addition  of  much  richness.  The  water-table 
bears  the  inscription,  “ Here  lyeth  William  Hare- 
beater  and  Elizabeth  his  wife.  Cryest  Jhu 
graunte  you  everlastynge  life.”  The  chancel  ia 
Perpendicular  ; good,  but  not  of  the  interest  of 
the  nave.  It  has  a rood-screen  of  much  in- 
terest, pronounced  by  Pugin  to  be  one  of  the 
most  perfect  in  England,  with  a double  rood- 
stair.  At  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  a 
buttressing  arch,  resembling  those  of  the  cross- 
ing of  Wells  Cathedral,  is  an  interesting  feature. 
The  monuments  of  the  Carre  family  (now  repre- 
sented by  the  Marquis  of  Bristol),  though  late, 
deserve  attention.  One  of  them  has  much 
mutilated  recumbent  effigies  of  Sir  Edward 
Carre,  Kt.,  and  one  of  his  wives.  The  pleasing 
appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  church  and  the 
excellent  state  in  which  the  fabric  is  kept  were 
greatly  admired  by  the  members  of  the  sooiety 
and  visitors. 

After  the  church  had  been  described  by  Mr. 
Kirk,  some  of  the  company  availed  themselves 
of  a brief  interval  which  was  afforded  for  view- 
ing the  town  and  the  site  of  the  Castle,  of  which 
nothing  remains  except  the  ditches,  earthworks, 
the  mounds  and  hollows  of  its  uprooted  founda- 
tions, and  a fragment  of  the  north-east  tower. 
The  manor  of  Sleaford  was  granted  by  the  Con- 
queror to  Remigius,  on  the  removal  of  the  see 
from  Dorchester  to  Lincoln.  The  first  castle 
was  erected  by  “Alexander  the  Magnificent,” 
c.  1130,  at  the  same  time  with  the  castles  of 
Newark  and  Banbury. 

Carriage  excursions  were  made  to  ABgarby 
(the  church  of  which  place  was  restored  in 
1870),  Great  Hale,  Howell,  South  Kyme,  An- 
wiok,  Ewerby,  and  Kirkby  Laythorpe,  in  which 
villages  the  churches  and  other  buildings  of 
interest,  were  examined.  (A  detailed  report 
is  given  in  the  Lincolnshire  Chronicle  for  the 
17th  inst.) 

On  the  second  day  (Thursday)  there  was  an 
excursion  to  the  following  villages,  viz.: — Quar- 
rington,  Silk  Willoughby,  Swarby,  Aunsby,  Dem- 
bleby,  Newton,  Waloot,  Folkingham,  Billing- 
borough,  Horbling,  Swaton,  Helpringham,  and 
Burton  Pedwardine,  returning  about  six  o’clock 
to  Sleaford,  where  an  evening  meeting  was  to 
be  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange  at  eight  o’clook, 
when  papers  were  read  “ On  the  Dedica- 
tion of  the  Churohes  of  Lincolnshire  as  illus- 
trating the  History  of  the  County,”  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Kerslake  and  Precentor  Venables ; and 
on  “Kyme  and  its  Tower,”  by  Mr.  Charles 
Kirk,  M.A. 


THE  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  IN  MARSH- 
LAND. 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  Architectural 
Society  of  the  Archdeaconries  of  Northampton 
and  Oakham  was  made  last  week,  on  the  14th  and 
15th  inst.,  to  Wisbech,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting some  of  the  Marsh-land  churches. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  where  Marsh- 
land is  situate,  and  it  therefore  becomes  neces- 
sary to  explain  that,  in  the  tract  of  flat  fen- 
land,  between  the  outfalls  of  tho  rivers  Ouse  and 
Nene,  is  to  be  found  that  part  of  the  county 
of  Norfolk  known  as  the  Hundred  of  Freebridge 
Marsh-land,  and  whioh  abounds  in  attractions 
of  antiquarian  and  architectural  interest  unsur- 
passed by  any  district  of  equal  extent  in  the 
Midland  or  Eastern  counties. 

The  visitors  arrived  in  Wisbech,  which  was 
the  centre  of  operations,  by  an  early  train, 
and,  having  partaken  of  luncheon  at  the 
Rose  and  Crown  Hotel,  carriages  were  quickly 
in  readiness  for  the  journey  which  had  been 
arranged.  A goodly  company  was  in  attendance, 
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and  a move  was  at  once  made  fur  Walsoken,  a 
parish  which  abuts  upon  Wisbech,  from  whioh 
town  the  parish  church,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  England,  is  distant  a mile  and  a quarter. 
A few  minutes  suffioed  to  bring  the  tourists  to 
their  first  halting-place.  Having  reached  the 
churoh,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  they  were  met 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Young  (rector)  and  party,  and 
conducted  over  the  building.  It  is  probable 
that  the  church  was  built  by  an  Abbot  of 
Ramsey,  to  whom  the  principal  manor  in 
the  parish  was  given  by  Aiiwin,  Duke  of 
the  East  Angles,  in  1069.  It  consists  of  a 
nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  chanoel, 
on  either  side  of  the  latter  being  a chapel,  that 
on  the  north  being  dedicated  to  Oar  Lady.  There 
is  a massive  western  tower.  Seven  fine  Norman 
arches  divide  the  nave  from  its  aisles  on  either 
side.  The  olearstory  is  a very  fine  example  of 
the  Perpendioular  style,  and  the  carved  oak  roof 
is  wonderfully  perfect,  and  in  good  preserva- 
tion. The  chancel  arch  is  a beautiful  specimen 
of  transition  Norman  work,  the  chevron  orna- 
ment being  introduced  in  a pointed  arch.  Some 
beautiful  carved  screen- work  separates  the 
chapel  on  either  side  from  the  nave.  Some  fine 
remains  of  the  rood-loft  are  worthy  of  notice, 
and  a few  traces  of  ancient  stained  glass  may  be 
found. 

The  party  next  proceeded  to  West  Walton. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Early  English  and  Deco- 
rated styles.  The  tower  is  detached,  and  recalls 
the  famous  bell-tower  at  Evesham,  to  which  it 
bears  a strong  resemblance.  There  is  a sculp- 
tured monument  in  the  north  aisle,  much  muti- 
lated, and  evidently  removed  from  its  original 
place  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  Accord- 
ing to  Bloxam  it  is  the  representation  of  an 
Abbot  of  Ely,  and  very  probably  of  the  founder 
of  the  church,  whioh  resembles  the  Presbytery 
of  Ely  Cathedral.  There  is  a very  fine  southern 
porch,  and  traces  of  a similar  feature  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church.  The  west  front  is 
interesting  to  a degree.  The  visitors  were  met  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Browne,  reotor.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  (says  the  Northampton  Herald,  from 
whioh  journal  this  report  is  oondensed),  that  so 
fine  a churoh  is  not  in  the  course  of  restora- 
tion. 

Journeying  along  the  old  Roman  bank,  a wall 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  t e broad 
acres  of  the  diatrict  from  the  encroachment  of 
the  Bea,  a pleasant  ride  of  three  miles  found  the 
tourists  at  Walpole  St.  Peter.  The  church  is 
one  of  the  finest  Perpendicular  churches  in 
Norfolk.  Its  south  porch  is  enriched  with 
heraldic  tracery.  The  western  tower,  which  is 
embattled,  iB  the  sole  remnant  of  an  earlier 
edifice  in  the  Decorated  style.  A Sanctus  bell 
exists  in  a fine  turret  over  the  chancel. 

Walpole  St.  Andrew  was  next  reached.  The 
ohurch  is  a good  specimen  of  late  Perpendicular 
architecture,  and  at  the  base  of  the  western 
tower  is  a chamber  said  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  a recluBe.  From  data  which  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  visitors  the  building  of  the 
churoh  may  be  fixed  as  having  taken  place 
between  1450-1500. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Terrinjton  St. 
Clement,  which  has  a very  fine  church  in  mixed 
styles  of  architecture.  The  party  were  met  by 
the  Rev.  M.  Crosse,  vicar,  and  Dr.  Seccombe, 
churchwarden,  and  conducted  over  the  building, 
each  of  its  many  interesting  features  being  ably 
explained.  There  is  a detached  western  tower 
and  a fine  Perpendicular  font,  with  canopy,  the 
latter  bearing  several  inscriptions.  It  is 
believed  that  this  church  was  built  by  Edward 
Gonville,  the  founder  of  Gonville  and  Cains 
College,  Cambridge. 

A move  was  then  made  towards  Tilney  All 
Saints.  The  churoh,  originally  Norman,  has 
been  altered  from  time  to  time  till  it  pos- 
sesses traces  of  almost  every  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 

The  ohuroh  of  Terrington  St.  John  was  to  have 
been  visited,  but  time  did  not  permit  this 
portion  of  the  programme  to  be  carried  out, 
and  the  party  returned  from  Tilney  to  Wisbech. 


Richmond  Free  Public  Library. — This 
institution  was  opened  on  Saturday  last  by 
the  Countess  Russell.  The  building  has  been 
erected  under  the  Free  Libraries  Act  by  vote  of 
the  inhabitants,  Mr.  F.  S.  Brunton  being  the 
architect.  We  have  already  given  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  building,  together  with  a view 
and  ground-plan.  (See  pp.  370,  377,  ante.) 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 


THE  THEATRE  AT  ONE'S  OWN  HOUSE. 


Yorkshire  Architectural  and  Archeological 
Society. — On  the  14th  inst.,  the  members  of  this 
society  had  their  summer  excursion  to  Piokering 
and  distriot.  At  Low  Hall,  which  was  first 
visited,  Mr.  T.  M.  Kendall  showed  his  collection 
of  antiquities,  and  the  party  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Peter,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Lightfoot, 
the  cnrate-in-obarge.  The  Rev.  G.  Rowe,  hon. 
secretary  of  the  society,  read  a paper  on  the 
history  and  arohiteoture  of  the  edifice.  The 
history  of  this  interesting  building,  he  said, 
might  be  summed  up  in  a few  words.  Originally 
a Saxon  church,  as  evidenced  by  the  font,  there 
must  have  been  a large  building  in  Norman 
times,  of  which  all  that  now  remained  were  the 
basement  story  of  the  tower  and  the  north 
arcade  of  the  nave.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  southern  arcade  was 
built,  the  transepts,  chancel,  and  aisles  also,  and 
the  tower  raised  one  stage  higher.  The  nave 
and  aisles  were  probably  under  one  roof.  The 
easternmost  window  in  the  south  aisle  is  original, 
but  the  Early  English  work  of  the  chancel  and 
south  transept  is  new.  During  the  prevalence 
of  the  Decorated  Btyle,  fully  formed  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  east  window  of  the 
chancel  was  inserted,  the  sedilia  and  piscina 
were  put  into  the  chancel,  the  north  transept 
was  rebuilt,  the  reticulated  windows  and  door 
were  inserted  in  the  aisles,  and  the  upper  stage 
of  the  tower  with  the  spire  were  added.  The 
beautifier  of  the  edifice  at  this  time  may  have 
been  Sir  William  Bruce,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
commemorated  by  the  cross-legged  effigy  now 
in  the  south  chanoel.  Having  visited  Pickering 
Castle,  the  excursionists  drove  on  to  Newton,  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Roman  camp  at  Caw- 
thorne,  passing  whioh,  shortly  afterwards 
Cropton  Church  and  the  famous  Hall  Garth 
Hill  were  reached.  Middleton  Church  was  next 
visited.  Here  the  Rev.  G.  Rowe  read  a paper, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  the  Saxon  features  of 
the  edifice. 

Dorset  Antiquarian  Society. — At  the  firBt 
meeting  of  the  Dorset  Antiquarian  and  Natural 
History  Society  for  the  present  session,  held  at 
Dorchester  the  other  day,  the  hon.  sec.  (Prof. 
Buckman)  reviewed  the  Society’s  work  for  the 
past  year, — the  meetings  at  Sherborne,  Wim- 
borne  and  Cawford  Manor,  Swanage,  and  Wey- 
mouth. The  members  afterwards  visited  Wolfe- 
ton  House,  where  Mr.  Banks,  the  owner,  read  a 
paper  descriptive  of  the  history  and  present 
condition  of  the  bnilding.  The  visitors  next 
proceeded  toPoundbury,  where  Mr.  Cunnington, 
who  has  been  engaged  in  excavations  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  period  in  which  the 
earthworks  there  were  formed,  stated  his  opinion 
the  place  was  an  old  British  camp,  and  said  his 
investigations  had  led  to  the  establishing  of  this 
fact  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt.  Mr.  A. 
Pope  said  one  writer  had  stated  the  camp  was 
Danish ; he  should  like  to  know  if  thex-e  was 
any  ground  for  this  suggestion  ? Mr.  Cunning- 
ton  replied  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  such  a theory ; he  also  observed  the  camp 
had  been  claimed  as  belonging  to  four  different 
periods,  but  he  was  satisfied  ic  was  old  British. 
He  further  stated  his  belief  the  old  Dunium 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  was  connected  with 
Ponndbury  and  Dorchester. 

Somerset  Archeological  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Somersetshire  Arcbmological 
Sooiety  will  be  held  at  Clevedon  this  year, 
beginning  on  August  23rd  and  endiug  on  August 
26th.  Mr.  G.  H.  Elton  is  the  president  for  the 
year,  and  Mr.  T.  Dickinson  the  local  hon.  sec- 
retary. There  will  be  excursions  to  Ticken- 
ham,  Wraxall,  Long  Ashton,  Flax  Bourton, 
Backwell,  Chelvey,  Nailsea,  Cadbury  Camp, 
Clapton,  Portbury,  Portishead,  and  Weston-in- 
Gordano.  A local  museum  will  for  the  week 
be  established  in  Clevedon,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Bidgood,  the  curator  of  the  Society. 


Distraint  upon  a Town-hall. — Whilst  the 
Lichfield  Town  Council  was  sitting  on  the 
16th  inst.,  the  sheriff’s  officer  took  possession  of 
the  Guildhall  in  which  the  meeting  was  being 
held.  Bailiffs  were  also  placed  in  the  police 
office  and  at  the  Corporation  stables.  The  claim 
was  by  Messrs.  Paterson,  sewerage  contractors, 
for  3,500Z.,  which  sum  had  been  awarded  to 
them,  after  much  litigation  and  appeal.  A 
stormy  meeting  of  the  Council  was  at  once  held, 
at  whioh  the  money  was  ordered  to  be  paid,  and 
I the  officers  were  thereupon  withdrawn. 


If  what  we  hear  be  correct,  the  two  Telephonic 
Halls  which  are  to  form  part  of  the  Inter- 
national Exposition  of  Eleotricity,  in  the  Palais 
de  l’Industrie,  Paris,  will  be  great  points  of 
attraction.  According  to  La  Semaine  des 
ConstruAeurs,  the  telephonio  arrangements  in 
these  apartments  will  enable  visitors  to  hear 
the  performances  at  the  Comodie  Fran^aise  and 
at  the  Opera  House.  Not  only  will  they  hear 
the  voices  of  the  singers  and  actors,  and  the 
music  of  the  orchestra,  but  the  minutest  details 
will  be  audible,  even  to  the  footsteps  of  the 
dancers.  Ten  visitors  are  to  be  admitted  at  a 
time,  and  while  they  are  listening  for,  say  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  ten  others  will  take  their 
places  in  the  neighbouring  chamber,  to  whom 
the  ourrent  of  sound  will  be  turned  on  at  the 
expiration  of  the  stipulated  time,  and  this  is  to 
go  on  all  the  evening. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  CONGRESS. 

The  third  annual  Domestic  Economy  Congress 
was  inaugurated  by  a conversazione  in  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  on  Monday  evening.  The 
conservatory  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
was  thrown  open  and  illuminated  with  the 
various  systems  of  electric  lighting  now  in  com- 
petition before  the  public.  The  attendance 
was  large  and  brilliant ; the  evening  entirely 
successful. 

The  Congress  opened  for  practical  work  on 
Tuesday  morning,  in  the  hall  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi.  The  Countess  of 
Airlie  presided,  and  Sir  Henry  Cole  acted  as  as- 
sessor. The  first  business  was  in  Section  A,  which, 
related  to  methods  of  teaching  and  examining 
domestic  eoonomy,  with  special  reference  to  the 
definition  of  the  same  in  the  Educational  Code. 
The  author  of  the  first  paper  was  Lady  Stuart 
Hogg,  and  in  her  absence  it  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  Newton  Price,  as  well  as  he  could  decipher 
the  MS.,  a difficulty  which  during  the  day 
prompted  the  assessor  to  read  Lord  Palmerston’s 
ideas  on  plain  handwriting.  The  paper  described 
in  dark  colours  the  ignorance  of  our  working 
classes  in  matters  of  domestic  eoonomy,  as  com- 
pared with  people  of  the  same  class  in  Germany 
and  France,  and  advocated  making  compulsory 
the  teaching’,  in  State  sohools  of  all  sub- 
jects of  practical  utility.  Something  at  least 
should  be  attempted  to  encourage  simplicity 
in  dress,  and  to  hold  out  inducements  for 
thrift  and  industry.  Another  paper  was  read, 
being  “ Suggested  outlines  of  a plaa  for  estab- 
lishing women’s  inspection  of  the  teaching  of 
domestic  eoonomy  by  counties  proposed  by 
some  members  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  CoBgress.”  This  paper  wag  the  joint 
production  of  Sir  Henry  Cole,  the  Rev. 
Newton  Price,  and  the  reader  (the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Faunthorpe).  It  proposed  that  all  public  ele- 
mentary girls’  schools  or  departments,  as  respects 
the  teaching  of  domestio  economy,  be  under 
the  Bole  inspection  of  women ; that  in  mixed 
sohools  the  examination  and  inspection  of  all 
works  below  Standard  III.  be  assigned  to 
women;  that  there  should  be  a central  office 
for  examination  and  inspection  in  every  county 
and  large  town ; that  any  new  system  should 
be  organised  at  practical  South  Kensington, 
and  not  at  Whitehall,  where  domestic  economy 
was  better  understood  and  enoouraged  forty 
years  ago  than  it  is  now;  and  that  there 
should  be  a local  anniversary  exhibition,  with 
prize  and  certificate  scheme.  After  a descrip- 
tion by  Mr.  Price,  school  inspector,  of  the 
necessity  in  the  mining  districts  of  Monmouth- 
shire of  teaching  in  the  subjects  under  discus- 
sion, another  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  Newton 
Price  upon  county  organisations  for  teaching 
domestio  economy,  urging  that  the  subjects  of 
health,  needlework,  and  cookery  should  be  taught 
by  illustrated  lectures  ; that  all  experiments 
should  be  inexpensive ; and  that  teaohera  in 
cookery  should  be  qualified  by  apprenticeship. 
A somewhat  discursive  discussion  followed. 
Mrs.  Cooper  pointed  out  that  hundreds  of 
working-olass  girls  are  eager  to  learn  domestic 
economy,  but  can  find  no  one  to  teach  them. 
Miss  Kenrick  thought  that  the  present  system 
of  inspection  would  be  better  than  the  divided 
authority  proposed  in  the  outlines.  Miss  Wright 
was  of  opinion  that  domestic  economy  might 
well  take  the  place  of  some  so-called  accom- 
plishments in  private  ladies’  schools.  In  a paper 
entitled  “ The  Need  of  Domestic  Economy  in 
bringing  up  Pauper  Children,”  Miss  Andrews 
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(Gnardian  of  Sfc.  Pancras)  asserted  that  pauper 
children  are  indoctrinated  into  habits  of  waste 
in  the  workhouses.  The  next  paper,  read  by  Miss 
Barnett,  was  contributed  by  Mrs.  Greenup,  who 
proposed  that  the  National  School  for  Cookery 
should  be  transformed  into  a National  Training 
College  for  Teachers  of  Domestic  Economy.  Sir 
Henry  Cole  appealed  to  all  interested  in  the 
question  not  to  allow  a movement  which  owed 
its  origin  to  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  but  over 
which  a blight  came,  to  languish  and  die.  Mr. 
W.  J.  Harrison  read  his  prize  paper,  “ On  the 
Itinerant  Method  of  Teaching  Domestic  Economy 
in  Public  Elementary  Schools.”  A prize  paper 
“ On  the  Teaching  of  Domestic  Economy,”  by 
Miss  E.  M.  Brant,  Board  School,  Great  Berk- 
hampstead,  Herts,  was  well  received.  An 
historical  paper  as  to  what  has  been  officially 
done  with  respect  to  domestic  economy  was 
read  by  Sir  Henry  Cole. 

We  may  have  something  more  to  say  next 
week  about  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress, 
which  will  be  brought  to  a conclusion  this 
Saturday,  the  25th. 


THE  REBUILDING  OF 
LEADENHALL  MARKET,  AND  STREET 
IMPROVEMENTS  ADJACENT. 
Leadenhall-street  and  Gracechurch-street 
are  abon  t to  undergo  an  extensive  improvement  as 
regards  new  buildings  in  the  immediate  locality 
of  the  Market,  now  undergoing  reconstruction.  A 
large  block  of  shop  and  other  property,  extending 
in  Leadenhall-street  from  the  corner  of  Grace- 
churoh-street  to  a distance  of  about  100  ft.  east- 
ward, and  the  same  length  southward  along 
Gracechurch  - street  to  the  boundary  of  the 
approach  to  the  Market  in  that  thoroughfare, 
is  at  present  in  course  of  demolition,  prepara- 
tory to  the  ereotion  of  a large  block  of  new 
property  on  the  site,  which  covers  an  area  of 
17,000  superficial  feet,  and  which  includes  the 
site,  adjoining  the  market,  on  which  the  Leather 
Market  formerly  stood.  The  new  premises  will 
have  handsome  frontages  to  Leadenhall-street 
and  Gracechurch-street,  and  a frontage  of  113  ft. 
to  the  new  street  leading  out  of  Leadenhall- 
street  to  the  market,  which  is  to  be  formed  as  a 
part  of  the  new  scheme. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone 
of  the  market  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next. 
The  stone  will  be  laid  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Isaacs, 
Chairman  of  the  Markets  Committee. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  PAUL,  FOREST-HILL. 

Some  months  ago  six  architects  were  invited 
to  send  in  designs  for  the  above  proposed  new 
church.  Five  sets  of  drawings  were  received, 
and  the  committee  decided  to  refer  them  to 
Messrs.  J.  Lee  & Sons,  of  Craven-street,  Strand, 
who  drew  up  a report  on  the  merits  of  each 
design ; after  consideration,  and  numerous 
meetings,  the  committee  eventually  resolved 
that  Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford,  of  22,  Buckingham- 
street,  Strand,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Appleton,  of  the 
Wool  Exohange,  Coleman-street,  should  be 
appointed  joint  architects,  and  these  gentlemen 
have  been  instructed  to  prepare  the  working 
drawings. 

The  church  is  to  contain  accommodation  for 
900  people,  and  the  cost,  will  be  about  6,500i. 


PREVENTION  OF  SMOKE. 

SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
held  June  13th,  in  the  Society’s  Hall,  Mr. 
Charles  Horsley,  president,  in  the  chair,  a paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Engert,  on  the  “ Preven- 
tion of  Smoke.” 

The  author,  in  choosing  the  title  of  the 
“ Prevention  of  Smoke,”  instead  of  the  “ Con- 
sumption of  Smoke,”  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  smoke,  onoe  produced  by  the  atmosphere 
and  while  being  carried  by  the  air,  cannot  be 
consumed,  as  every  particle  is  surrounded  by  a 
thin  film  of  carbonio  acid.  When,  however, 
smoke  is  condensed  as  soot,  heat  will  liberate 
the  carbon  from  the  acid,  and  then  the  former 
will  burn  rapidly.  If  this  theory  is  found  to  be 
correct,  carbon  cannot  destroy  the  germs  of 
disease  floating  in  the  air. 

For  the  consumption  of  smoke,  many  inge- 
nious and  elaborate  inventions  are  on  record, 
but  not  yet  adopted,  on  account  of  expense  and 
complexity  of  mechanisms.  A simpler  apparatus 
is,  therefore,  required. 

To  prevent  smoke,  the  cold  air  must  not  be 


allowed  to  come  in  oontact  with  the  gases  arising 
from  green  coals,  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  fur- 
nace is,  so  to  speak,  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
fire-door  is  removed  from  the  boiler,  and  a box 
fixed  on  in  front.  On  eaoh  side  of  this  box  rails 
are  placed  inside,  on  which  a plate  or  Bhutter 
may  rest,  which  can  be  pushed  forward  or  back- 
ward a3  required.  When  pushed  forward  it 
passes  within  the  boiler  and  drops  over  the  fire- 
bars some  18  in.,  thereby  cutting  off  the 
draught,  and  preventing  the  condensation  of  the 
gases  arising  when  fresh  coals  are  put  on,  thus 
preventing  smoke  and  the  cooling  of  the  boiler. 
A still  more  simple  apparatus  can  be  made  with 
the  same  results,  if  the  opening  or  flue  will  ad- 
mit a higher  box.  The  shutters  can  be  cast 
together  in  one  piece  at  an  angle  of  about  130 
degrees,  to  hang  within  the  box  on  two  pins  or 
bolts,  thus  forming  a swinging  shutter.  A rack 
is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  shutter,  to  regu- 
late the  movement.  The  advantages  of  this 
apparatus  are, — the  cooling  of  the  boiler  is  en- 
tirely avoided,  the  gases  are  consumed  so  that 
smoke  is  prevented,  and  there  is  a saving  of 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  heat  and  coal. 

In  ordinary  open  firegrates  the  same  objeot 
is  attained, — viz.,  the  prevention  of  the  cold  air 
coming  into  contact  with  the  green  coal, — by 
removing  the  fire-lump,  and  substituting  for  it 
a cast-iron  box,  which  stands  out  at  the  back, 
and  is  open  in  front  only,  and  which  is  to  be 
filled  with  coal.  Within  this  box  is  a movable 
iron  plate,  which  can  be  forced  forward,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  coals  from  which  the  gases  have 
been  extracted  and  consumed  by  the  heat  in 
front,  or  moved  backwards  when  the  box 
wants  refilling.  To  regulate  the  draught  so 
that  the  fire  burns  brightly  in  front,  a plate  is 
fixed  under  the  grate  coming  forward  at  the 
bottom.  Another  plate  resting  on  pins  is  placed 
on  top  of  the  box,  to  prevent  the  flame  entering 
the  register.  By  this  simple  apparatus  a bright 
fire  is  maintained  in  front  of  the  grate,  half  of 
the  heat  usually  escaping  into  the  ohimney  is 
saved,  there  is  little  or  no  smoke,  and  the 
smallest  coal  can  be  used,  and  is,  indeed,  pre- 
ferable. 


FOREIGN  SERIALS. 

The  Revue  Industrielle  (Paris,  June  15),  pub- 
lishes the  regulations  issued  by  the  Prefet  of 
Police  for  the  prevention  of  fire  in  theatres. 
The  building,  where  possible,  must  be  separated 
from  all  other  buildings  by  a passage  10  ft.  wide. 
Where  this  is  not  possible,  an  additional  10-in. 
brick  wall  is  to  be  erected.  An  iron  curtain  is 
to  be  used,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  to  the 
audience  from  falling  pieces  of  woodwork,  &c. 
Precautions  are  taken  to  avoid  a draught  being 
caused  by  the  (gas)  sunlight.  Very  strict  regula- 
tions have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  lighting. 
All  the  gas-pipes  are  required  to  be  of  iron.  The 
auditorium,  stage,  and  offices  are  to  be  lighted 
from  three  different  meters,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  a total  extinction  of  light.  In  all 
the  public  parts  of  the  house  oil-lamps  are  to 
be  kept  burning  during  the  performances,  so 
that  there  may  be  sufficient  light,  independently 
of  the  gas,  to  enable  the  audience  to  find  its  way 
out.  All  lights  are  to  be  protected  with  a wire 
cover.  All  electric  wires  are  to  be  insulated 
with  some  incombustible  material.  No  steam- 
engine  can  be  employed  without  special  autho- 
risation. All  the  decorations  are  to  be  inspected 
every  six  months,  and  to  receive  a coating  of 
some  fireproofing  liquid.  Iron  stairs  are  to  be 
fixed  inside  and  outside  the  building.  A com- 
plete water-service,  with  hydrants,  on  all  the 
floors,  is  compulsory,  whilst  the  theatre  muBthave 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  nearest  fire- 
engine  station.  The  width  of  all  passages  is 
fixed,  with  a view  to  providing  easy  exit,  for 
which  purpose  all  the  doors  are  to  open  out- 
wards. These  regulations  are  to  be  enforced  as 
quickly  as  possible. 


British  Blast  Furnaces. — From  an  official 
return,  it  appears  that  there  are  now  556  blast- 
furnaces at  work  in  Great  Britain  out  of  967 
erected,  the  number  in  operation  being  27  fewer 
than  at  the  end  of  March.  Scotland  has  the 
largest  number  at  work  in  proportion  to  its  total 
of  any  district,  120  being  in  blast ; and  South 
Staffordshire  the  fewest,  42  being  in  operation 
out  of  144.  Cleveland  and  Durham  district  has 
119  in  operation;  Cumberland  and  Furness,  54; 
and  South  Wales,  65.  Preparations  are  being 
made  for  reducing  the  production  of  the  Cleve- 
land and  Durham  district  to  the  extent  of  close 
upon  1,000  tons  per  week. 


PATENT  RECORD* 

2.442.  J.  L.  Corbett  & W.  Loohhead,  Glasgow. 
Apparatus  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water, 
&c.  June  3,  1881. 

2.443.  C.  H.  von  Ullner,  Euston-road.  Appa- 
ratus for  regulating  the  flow  of  water,  &o. 
June  3,  1881. 

2,453.  J.  Herd,  Birmingham.  Roadways, 
pavements,  &c.  June  3,  1881. 

2,464.  J.  Taylor,  Clapham.  Tiles  and  their 
attachments.  June  4,  1881. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants,  on 
the  dates  named. 

June  7,  1881. 

505.  T.  Rowan,  Ryde.  Chimneys  or  flues. 
Feb.  5,  1881. 

673.  J.  D.  Adams,  Marshall-street.  Safety- 
valves  for  the  boilers  of  kitchen  ranges,  &c. 
Feb.  16,  1881. 

744.  H.  Skerrett,  Birmingham.  Door-chains, 
&c.  Feb.  21,  1881. 

June  10,  1881. 

527.  A.  Clark,  New-cross.  Water-closets. 
Feb.  7, 1881. 

528.  J.  C.  Vanlohe,  Providence,  U.S.A. 
Apparatus  for  outting  or  sawing  Btone,  &o. 
(Com.  by  P.  Gay,  Paris.)  Feb.  7,  1881. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS 
Publiihed  during  the  Week  ending  June  11, 1881. 

4,178.  F.  Parker,  Cambridge.  Manufacture 
of  cement  and  bricks. 

This  invention  utilises  calcareous  marl,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  marl  is  dried 
and  then  ground  to  powder,  when  it  is  made  into  brioks, 
and  burnt  in  a cement-kiln,  being  afterwards  again  ground 
into  cement.  The  bricks  are  made  in  the  same  way.  (Pro- 
tection not  allowed.)  Oct.  11,  1830.  Price  2d. 

4,208.  H.  Phillips,  Heavitree.  Urinals,  &o. 

The  discharge-pipe  is  led  down  to  a receptaole  contain- 
ing dry  earth,  &o.,  and  the  fluid  is  discharged  below  the 
level  of  this  earth.  The  earth,  when  saturated,  may  be 
removed  and  dried.  Oot.  15,  1880.  Price  2d. 

4,272.  J.  Martin  & W.  A.  Ward,  Hyde.  Ven- 
tilators. 

A tube,  open  at  both  ends,  has  a cap  fitted  on  the  top. 
The  lower  end  has  a perforated  rosette  on  it,  which  is  lot 
into  the  ceiling,  and  allows  the  vitiated  air  to  escape.  (Pro, 
Pro.)  Oct.  20, 1880.  Price  2d. 

4,295.  P.  Langridge,  Eastbourne.  Apparatus 
for  raising  window-sashes. 

This  is  effected  by  a coiled  spring  inclosed  in  a case, 
which  has  a groove  formed  outside,  round  which  a cord  or 
metal  tape  is  wound,  the  other  end  of  whioh  is  attached  to 
the  sash.  There  is  a ring  of  ratchet-teeth  on  the  spring- 
case,  and  a pawl  whioh  is  made  to  engage  by  a weighted 
lever  or  a spring,  and  is  actuated  by  a cord.  Oot.  21,  1880. 
Price  6d. 

4,365.  W.  T.  Sugg,  Westminster.  Baths. 

This  relates  to  that  class  of  bath  in  which  the  water  is 
heated  by  gas  while  in  the  bath.  A number  of  tubes  are 
inserted  in  the  head  of  the  bath,  and  led  along  under  tho 
same  to  the  foot  thereof.  The  gas-burner  is  placed  under 
these  tubes,  whereby  a great  heating-surface  is  obtained. 
The  preducts  of  combustion  are  conducted  by  a flue  to  an 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  bath  above  the  water-level,  and 
a conductor  leads  the  vapours  to  the  water,  where  they 
are  absorbed.  Oct.  20,  1880.  Price  0d. 

4,370.  J.  W.  Holland,  Liverpool-road.  Water- 
closets,  &o. 

A closed  chamber  communicates  with  the  closet-basin, 
from  which  a ventilating-pipe  is  led  to  the  open  air.  The 
trap  of  the  closet  discharges  into  the  chamber,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  the  soil-pipe  is  led.  The  overflow-pipe 
from  the  closet-basin  discharges  into  the  upper  part  of  tna 
chamber,  over  whose  orifice  is  an  indiarubber  valve.  An 
indiarubber  ring  is  uBed  to  keep  the  joints  of  the  pipes 
tight.  Oct.  20,  1880.  Prioe0d. 

4,386.  J.  R.  Dry,  East  India-road.  Cowl. 

The  bell-mouih  of  the  cowl  has  a cone  inserted  in  the 
centre,  which  has  a narrow  aperture  round  the  base,  and 
is  made  to  face  the  wind  by  a vane ; the  air  therefore 
escapes  with  great  force  through  this  annular  space,  and 
effectually  drives  away  the  smoke.  Oot.  27,  1880.  Price  6d, 
4,411.  U.  Bromley,  G.  Crowe,  and  W.  James, 
Chester.  Cisterns  for  flushing  apparatus  for 
water-closets,  &o. 

A syphon  is  fixed  in  the  cistern,  bo  that  when  this 
syphon  is  filled  the  entire  contents  of  the  cistern  will  rush 
through  the  syphon  and  flush  the  closet.  The  filling 
of  the  syphon  may  be  performed  by  a cook  which  is 
adjusted  so  as  to  fill  it  in  a certain  space  of  time,  or  by  a 
handle  to  open  the  cock  when  required,  or  by  a small  pipe 
led  from  the  cistern  into  the  di6charge-pipe,  fitted  with  a 
cock,  on  opening  which  the  rush  of  water  causes  a vacuum 
in  the  pipe,  and  immediately  fills  the  syphon.  Oct.  28, 
1880.  Price  6d. 

4,435.  0.  M.  WeBfcmacott,  Westminster. 
Stoves. 

A hollow  chamber  is  placed  in  the  recess,  of  such  a form 
as  to  extend  to  a certain  height  along  the  back  and  sides 
thereof,  and  to  leave  a space  open  in  front,  in  which  is 

* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  patent  agents,  28,  New 
Biidge-street,  E.C. 
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placed  the  grate,  which  has  bars  all  round  it.  A set  of 
moveable  bars  is  placed  beneath  the  bottom  bars  so  as 
to  regulate  the  rate  of  combustion.  Upon  the  hollow 
chamber  is  a plate  covering  the  space  above  the  grate, 
which  has  openings  at  each  end  to  allow  the  escape  ot 
smoke.  This  plate  is  used  as  the  hot  plate.  Two  curved 
flues  are  formed,  one  from  each  end  of  the  plate,  and  a 
damper  is  fitted  at  their  junction.  The  circular  space 
between  them  is  fitted  with  a door  and  used  as  an  oven. 
Oct.  30, 1890.  Price  8d. 

4.500.  R.  H.  Bishop  & A.  S.  Bishop,  Islington. 
Sash-fasteners. 

A pair  of  lugs  are  fired  in  a plate  to  the  bottom  rail  o 
the  upper  sasb,  to  which  is  pivoted  a slotted  lever,  which 
is  kept  vortical  by  a spring  coiled  round  the  pivot.  Upon 
the  top  rail  of  the  lower  sash  is  fired  a small  box  to  receive 
the  spring  bolt,  to  the  inner  end  of  which  is  secured  a 
segment  piece  with  catches  which  project  upwards  through 
the  top  of  the  box,  and  will  enter  the  slot  in  the  lever 
when  this  is  drawn  down  towards  a horizontal  position. 
(Pro.  Pro.)  Nor.  3,  1880.  Price  2d. 

4.501.  J.  H.  Bourlay,  Frankley.  Smoke-con- 
suming stoves,  grates,  &c. 

The  bottom  of  the  grate  is  solid,  except  a small  space  in 
the  centre,  where  bars  are  used.  Beneath  these  is  a box, 
open  to  the  bars,  but  closed  below.  The  box  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  supplied  with  air  by  a 
a flae  rising  on  the  side  of  a “ register  " door  communi- 
cating with  the  chimney.  When  the  door  is  closed,  the 
smoke  ascends  the  flue,  and  is  led  down  behind  the  back 
of  the  fireplace,  and  enters  one  portion  of  the  box  under 
the  grate,  whence  it  passes  again  to  the  fire  and  i3  con- 
sumed. (Pro.  Pro.)  Nov.  3, 1880.  Price2d. 

4,505.  A.  Thomson  & R.  Anderson,  Glasgow. 
Chimney-cowl. 

This  is  made  in  two  parts.  One  is  cylindrical  or  slightly 
conical,  and  resembles  an  ordinary  plain  chimney-can,  and 
the  upper  part  is  fitted  with  a hood,  made  of  a conoidal 
Bhape,  and  attached  to  the  can  by  a sliding  ring.  It  is 
larger  than  the  can  at  the  bottom,  so  as  to  leave  an 
annular  passage  all  round.  In  the  hood  is  a conical 
deflector  to  prevent  the  wind  blowing  down  the  same. 
(Pro.  Pro.)  Nor.  4, 188 ).  Price  2d. 

4,509.  E.  Warner,  Stowmarkefc.  Apparatus 
for  supplying  disinfectants  to  water-closets,  &c. 

A reservoir  is  provided,  the  filling  opening  of  which  can 
be  closed  air-tight,  which  communicates  by  tubes  with  a 
lower  cistern.  In  thiB  a syphon  is  fitted,  one  end  being  in 
the  lower  cistern  and  the  other  end  in  the  supply-pipe  of 
the  closet.  The  upper  cistern  being  supplied  with  the 
disinfectant,  and  closed,  a certain  quantity  will  pass  into 
the  lower  reservoir.  When  water  flushes  the  basin  out 
a certain  quantity  will  pass  into  the  lower  reservoir  and 
dilute  the  disinfectant.  On  the  flow  of  water  ceasing,  and 
as  the  waterfalls  in  tho  supply-pipe  below  the  connexion 
of  the  syphon,  the  diluted  disinfectant  will  pass  through 
the  syphon  into  the  pan.  Nov.  4,  18S0.  Price  6d. 

4,518.  H.  Seward,  Queen  Victoria  • street. 
Disinfecting  closet-pans,  &c. 

_A  chamber  is  formed  below  the  pan,  communicating 
with  the  soil-pipe,  which  is  protected  by  an  overhanging 
cover,  so  that  no  water  can  enter.  This  chamber  is  sup- 
plied with  carbolio  acid.  Nov.  4, 1880.  Price  6d. 

4,532.  G.  K.  Hannay,  Haverthwaite.  Fire- 
grates. 

The  basket  'part  of  the  grate  is  formed  of  bars,  and 
mounted  by  pivots  upon  bearings  in  a framing,  so  that  the 
basket  can  be  turned  in  a vertical  plane  upon  these  pivots. 
The  sides  of  the  basket  are  fitted  with  plates  or  covers, 
which  may  be  used  when  required.  When  fresh  fuel  is 
added  to  the  fire,  it  is  placed  in  the  upper  part,  and  the 
cover  being  placed  on  that  side,  the  basket  is  turned  round 
80  that  the  upper  part  becomes  the  lower  part,  and  the 
smoke  is  thereby  consumed.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Nov.  5 1880 
Price  2d. 

4,577.  H.  Faija,  Westminster.  Manufacture 
of  blocks  of  concrete  and  cement  for  building, 
&c. 

The  concrete  or  cement  is  mixed  or  ganged  in  the 
required  form,  and  then  subjected  to  moist  heat  by  being 
placed  in  a chamber  into  which  steam  is  admitted,  so  as 
to  act  directly  on  the  material.  An  alkaline  solution  may 
be  mixed  with  the  cement,  so  that  it  may  be  speedily 
hardened.  (Pro.  Pro.)  Nor.  8, 1880.  Price  2d. 

136.  W.  Page,  Lambeth.  Slabs  for  paving 
street  corners. 

The  claim  here  is  for  the  shape  in  which  the  slabs  and  the 
moulds  thereof  are  made.  They  are  so  shaped  that,  when 
in  proper  combination,  the  slabs  may  form  a quadrant, 
sector,  segment,  or  any  other  figure  that  may  be  required. 
Jan.  12,1881.  Price  6d. 


Tendering  at  Croydon. — Complaints  are 
made  in  the  Croydon  Advertiser  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  local  School  Board  obtain  tenders 
for  works.  In  one  case  it  is  alleged  that  the 
mistake  was  made  of  first  inviting  a builder  to 
tender,  and  then,  when  he  was  found  to  have 
sent  in  the  lowest  price,  to  reject  his  tender, 
not  on  the  ground  that  the  work  could  not  be 
done  for  the  sum  estimated,  but  that  he  was  not 
a man  big  enough  for  the  job.  In  the  competi- 
tion for  other  works,  only  three  tenders  were 
sent  in,  and  one  builder  says  that  the  bill  of 
particulars,  the  specification,  the  schedule  of 
quantities,  and  so  forth,  were  only  delivered  to 
him  on  the  Saturday  before  the  last  Bank 
Holiday,  and  tenders  were  to  be  sent  in  on  the 
day  after  the  Bank  Holiday.  Mr.  Henman,  the 
architect,  explains  that  in  this  case  at  the  last 
moment  a builder  declined  to  compete,  and 
that  the  one  who  was  invited  to  compete 
instead  necessarily  received  his  quantities  late. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Guthrie  Memorial  Church,  Edinburgh.— The 

Free  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  on  the  16th  inst. 
approved  of  plans  for  the  erection  of  a new 
church  in  Easter-road,  to  be  named  after  the 
late  Dr.  Guthrie.  The  committee  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  procuring  designs  for  the  edifice 
invited  plans  from  four  architects  by  private 
competition,  with  the  result  that  they  selected 
those  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  S.  Johnston,  Pitt-street. 
The  site  of  the  building  is  on  the  east  Bide  of 
Easter-road,  adjoining  the  new  Episcopal  Mission 
Chapel,  and  has  a frontage  of  70  ft.  by  115  ft. 
of  average  depth,  consisting  of  a nave  and  side 
aisles.  The  chnroh  measures  73  ft.  by  47  ft. 
internally,  and  is  seated  for  562  persons,  with 
an  end  gallery  stretching  across  the  western 
portion  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  seated  for  190 
persons,  giving  a total  of  752  sittings.  A^hall, 
36  ft.  by  24  ft. ; session-house,  19  ft.  by  15  ft. ; 
vestry,  12  ft.  by  10  ft. ; and  lavatory,  are  situated 
in  rear  of  the  church.  The  nave  of  the  church 
is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  arcades  formed 
of  cast-iron  columns,  supporting  timber  arches, 
whose  spandrels  are  pierced  with  cinquefoilB  and 
circles ; directly  over  these  arcades  are  two  rows 
of  timber  dormers  or  clearstory  lights,  having 
three  cusp-headed  openings  each.  The.  style 
adopted  throughout  is  Early  English  Gothic  of  a 
very  plain  type,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
church  is  3,500Z. 

Bloxwich  Board  Schools. — On  the  14th  inst., 
a special  meeting  of  the  Walsall  School  Board 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  plans  and 
designs  for  the  intended  new  Board  SchoolB  at 
Elmore  Green,  Bloxwich.  The  choice  ultimately 
lay  between  Mr.  S.  Loxtoa,  Walsall,  and  Mr. 
Fleeming,  Wolverhampton,  and  the  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  former  were  in  the  end  chosen, 
subjeot  to  certain  modifications  in  matters  of 
detail  which  the  Building  Committee  were 
authorised  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Loxton. 


BRICK-MAKING  AT  BRIXTON. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Vestry,  on  the 
16th  inst.,  the  Sanitary  Committee  reported  that 
Dr.  Soper,  assistant  medical  officer,  had  visited 
the  brick-yards  of  Messrs.  Harris  & Loat,  Acre- 
lane,  Brixton,  on  two  oooasions.  In  Mr.  Loat's 
yard  he  foond  a stack  burning  and  pouring  out 
most  offensive  fumes,  and,  in  his  opinion,  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  neighbourhood.  He  watched 
very  carefully  the  process  of  manufacture,  and 
brought  away  two  bags,  filled  for  him  by  the 
foreman,  containing  sifted  ashes  (fine)  and  the 
coarser  material  that  was  used  for  burning  the 
bricks.  The  bag  of  fine  ashes  was  offensive  to  the 
smell  in  its  moist  condition,  and  in  his  opinion 
consisted  largely  of  organic  material,  vegetable 
and  animal,  and  this  was  used  in  mixing  with 
the  earth  to  make  the  bricks,  the  coarser 
material  to  the  naked  eye  consisting  of  rags, 
hair,  corks,  coke,  bone,  oyster-shells,  &o.,  and 
was  in  burning  certain  to  produce  a very  offen- 
sive and  deleterious  odour.  He  obtained  also 
from  each  yard  an  unburnt  brick,  and  from  in- 
spection he  had  little  hesitation  in  saying  that 
very  little  clay  proper  entered  into  its  composi- 
tion. It  contained  evidently  animal  and  veget- 
able detritus,  and  in  bis  opinion  was  a source 
of  bad  odour  when  burnt  apart  from  any  material 
that  might  be  employed  in  the  process  of  burn- 
ing the  bricks.  So  strongly  did  he  entertain 
this  opinion, 'that  he  asked  the  committee  to 
allow  a quantitative  and  qualitative  analysis  to 
be  made  of  the  bricks,  aB  also  of  the  two  speci- 
mens of  material  he  had  submitted  to  their 
notice.  He  did  not  believe  that  clay  proper 
entered  into  the  composition  of  these  bricks, 
but  only  as  an  accidental  element,  and  that  the 
briokfield  was  simply  a thing  of  the  past,  and 
was  now  a manufactory  of  bricks  wholly  and 
solely  of  material  brought  from  the  outside  in 
the  shape  of  dust  rubbish  and  road-sweepings. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  proceedings  had  already  been 
taken  in  this  case,  and  the  magistrate  had 
awarded  a penalty  ; but  the  penalty  waB  a very 
nominal  one.  Notwithstanding  the  magistrate’s 
order  that  Mr.  Loat  should  discontinue  burning 
bricks  of  this  unwholesome  material,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  little  notice  of  that  order. 
It  was  quite  time,  therefore,  that  the  vestry 
should  take  steps  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitant 
ratepayers  of  the  parish,  and  also  to  expose  the 
manufacture.  He  moved  that  Dr.  Muter  be 
directed  to  make  an  analysis  of  the  bricks,  and 
that  Bhonld  the  result  of  the  analysis  confirm 
I the  opinion  of  Dr.  Soper,  the  officers  of  the 
Vestry  be  directed  to  take  proceedings. 


Dr.  Gillard  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  J.  Smith  said  he  had  had  submitted  to 
him  last  week  certain  samples  of  what  were 
termed  bricks.  After  some  thirty  years’  con- 
nexion with  scientific  chemistry,  he  could  assure 
the  vestry  that  he  had  never  seen  anything  at 
all  equal  to  these.  In  the  burning  of  these 
bricks  the  carbonaceous  matter  was  burnt. 
The  organic  matter  was  thus  got  rid  of,  but 
still  they  were  not  bricks.  The  material  was 
simply  held  together,  with  no  cohesive  force 

Mr.  J.  Hoskins  thought  that  if  the.  district 
surveyors  could  be  brought  to  account,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  health  of  the  parish. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

We  quote  the  foregoing  report  from  the  South 
London  Press.  Mr.  Hoskins,  unless  he  has  been 
misrepresented  by  the  reporter,  seems  to  have 
peculiar  notions  of  the  duties  of  district  sur- 
veyors. 


CASES  UNDER  BUILDING  ACT. 

At  Highgate,  Mr.  William  J.  Wooder,  licensed 
victualler,  and  landlord  of  the  Flask  Inn,  South- 
grove,  Highgate,  appeared  before  MeBSiB.  Bodkin, 
Lermitte,  Brooke,  Bayley,  and  Colonel  Stedall, 
to  answer  a summons  taken  out  by  Mr.  Alfred1 
BoviH,  district  surveyor  for  North  St.  Pancras, 
charging  him  with  contravening  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act,  1855,  by  the  erection  at 
the  back  of  the  Flask  Inn  of  a building  enclosed 
on  two  Bides  with  timber,  and  with  a roof  of 
timber  and  canvas. 

Mr.  Borill  said  that  his  attention  haviDg  been  called  to 
this  building,  he  gave  the  defendant  notice  in  December 
last  to  remove  it,  but  he  had  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Ricketts  contended  that  the  place  was  not  a 
“ building  ” within  the  meaning  of  the  Aot.  The  posts 
did  not  go  into  the  ground.  It  wa9  a tent  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  lavatory  accommodation  to  the  members 
of  a club  called  the  Isledon  Harriers. 

Mr.  Bodkin,  who  had  seen  the  place,  was  of  opinion  that 
it  did  oome  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  further- 
more that  it  was  a dangerous  structure,  which  ought  to  be 
immediately  pulled  down. 

Mr.  Brooke  (president  of  the  club  named),  Colonel 
Stedall,  and  Mr.  Bayley,  three  of  the  magistrates,  pro- 
ceedsd  to  view  the  place,  and  on  their  return, 

Mr.  Brooke  said  they  toad  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  erection,  which  was  in  direct  communication  with  the 
inn,  was  a building  witbin  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

The  Bench  accordingly  made  an  order  for  the  building 
to  be  pulled  down. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

The  Earl  of  Derby  v.  The  Corporation  of 

Preston.— On  the  16th  and  17th  inst.  a Sheriffs’ 
Court  was  held  at  the  Preston  Town-hall  (before 
Mr.  J.  K.  Aston,  assessor,  and  a special  jury 
summoned  from  various  parts  of  the  county)  to 
assess  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  Lord  Derby  for 
part  of  the  site  of  the  proposed  free  library 
and  museum  for  that  town,  and  the  property 
now  standing  thereon. 

In  opening  the  case,  Mr.  Gaily,  Q.C.,  said  the  land  in 
question,  as  the  jury  would  have  seen,  was  encumbered 
by  buildings  which  were  in  about  as  bad  a state  as  they 
possibly  could  be ; but  the  question  for  the  jury  was  the 
value  of  the  land,  taking  the  buildings  as  only  old  mate- 
rials. These  buildings  fronted  Lancaster-road,  and  would 
be  a capital  site  for  shops.  Some  of  the  land  was  let  at 
an  annual  rental  of  14s.  per  square  yard,  and  the  re- 
mainder at  8s.  per  yard.— Mr.  George  Hall,  principal 
agent  for  Lord  Derby,  having  given  evidence  to  the- 
effect  of  this  statement,  Mr.  R.  Gardner,  architect  and 
surveyor,  said  he  had  valaed  the  land  in  question,  of  which 
143  yards  were  worth  12/.  a yard,  or  1,7161. ; 574  yards 
were  worth  10 1.  a yard,  or  6,7-10 1. ; and  48  yards  he  valued 
at  31.  6s.  8d.  per  yard,  or  160/.;  and  for  old  material  he 
set  down  501.—  making  7,666/.,  which,  with  10  per  cent, 
added  for  compulsory  sale,  would  make  8,432 1.  12s.  If  the 
land  were  built  upon  he  estimated  that  it  would  be  worth 
8 514/.— Mr.  Harding,  architect  and  surveyor,  said  he 
valued  the  land  at  6,184/.  10s.,  with  10  per  cent,  added 
for  compulsory  sale  (618/.  9s.),  making  a total  of 
6,802/.  19s.— Mr.  J.  Brierley,  C.E.,  Blackburn,  valued  the 
property  at  6,773 1.  4s.,  including  10  per  cent,  for  oom- 
pulsory  sale.— Mr.  Thomas  Howard,  agent  for  General 
Eielden,  Witton  Park,  Blackburn,  estimated  it  at  6,735 1., 
including  the  10  per  cent.,  and  Mr.  Doming,  civil  engi- 
neer and  surveyor,  of  Manchester,  at  6,490/.,  with  ttoe 
10  per  cent,  added,  making  7,139/.  Mr.  Higgin,  Q.C.,  on 
behalf  of  the  Corporation,  said  the  counsel  and  witnesses 
for  the  claimant  had  put  too  high  a valuation  on  the  pro- 
perty. He  called  Mr.  Garlick,  borough  steward  and 
treasurer,  and  civil  engineer,  who  said  he  had  known  the 
property  for  the  last  forty  years.  If  it  were  not  pulled 
down  it  would  very  soon  fall  down.  If  buildings  were 
erected  suitable  for  the  site,  there  would  be  226,757  cubic 
feet  of  building,  at  6d.  per  cubio  foot,  making  a total  cost 
of  5,678/.,  which  at  6 per  .cent,  would  realise  375/.  gross 
rental  per  year,  and  this  at  twenty  years'  purchase  would 
give  7,600/.  Deducting  the  cost  of  the  buildings  that 
would  leave  1,832/.  net  rental  capitalised,  which,  with  10 
per  cent,  added  for  compulsory  sale,  would  make  2,015/. 
As  bare  land  he  valaed  it  at  2,005/.  Mr.  Garlick,  in  cross- 
examination  by  Mr.  Gully,  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
a prudent  owner  were  to  spend  6,600/.  in  building  lock-up 
shops  on  the  land  in  question  he  would  only  improve  its 
value  to  the  extent  of  about  100/.  The  land  at  present  was 
worth  about  1,724/.,  and  it  would  then  be  worth  about 
1,832/.  Mr.  John  Cross,  of  the  firm  of  Cross  & Eagle, 
surveyors  and  valuers,  of  Manchester,  said  he  thought  tho 
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land  and  property,  a9  they  at  present  stood,  were  worth 
about  1,8722.,  which,  with  the  10  per  cent,  added  for  oom- 
pulsory  sale,  would  make  2,0802.  Considering  that  Lord 
Derby  had  had  powers  from  the  Corporation  to  make 
vaults  or  cellaring  for  some  feet  under  the  roadway,  he 
should  increase  that  amount  to  2,3572.,  which  was  as  much 
as  anybody  would  give  for  the  property,  and  was  its  full 
value.  Mr.  J.  Hibbert,  architect  (the  mayor),  valued  the 
property  at  1,6862.  12s.  7d. ; Mr.  R.  Yeevers,  of  Messrs. 
Myres,  Yeevers,  & Myres,  architects  and  surveyors,  of 
Preston,  estimated  it  at  2,3182. ; and  Mr.  Newton,  of 
Salford  (formerly  borough  surveyor  of  Preston),  at 
2,2162. 

The  jury  gave  a verdict  for  4,387Z. 

Sivan  v.  Great  Northern  and  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Companies. — Sir  Henry  Arthur  Hunt, 
the  arbitrator  who  sat  at  Lincoln  on  the  8th  and 
9th  inst.  to  investigate  the  claims  to  compensa- 
tion made  by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Swan,  in  respect  of 
land  at  Lincoln  taken  by  the  above  railway 
companies  for  the  new  line  from  Lincoln  to 
Spalding,  has  made  his  award.  The  witnesses 
for  Mr.  Swan  valued  the  land  at  prioes  ranging 
from  16,054Z.  to  16,720Z.,  whilst  none  of  thoBe 
oalled  for  the  railway  companies  admitted  that 
he  waB  entitled  to  more  than  4,434Z.  Sir  Henry 
Hunt  has  awarded  5,323 1. 


COMMISSION  ON  SALES. 

SMITH  V.  DYKE. 

This  was  an  action  (tried  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
last  week,  before  Mr.  Justice  Field  and  a special 
jury)  brought  by  a firm  of  house-agents  in 
Regent-street  against  General  Duke  to  recover 
commission  of  2fc  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  the 
house  No.  32,  Devonshire-place,  belonging  to 
the  defendant.  The  defendant  paid  202.  into 
Court  to  meet  any  claim  for  work  done. 

The  house  was  sold  in  January,  1881,  to  Capt.  8teward 
for  3,2502. ; but  in  the  August  preceding  the  General  had 

E laced  the  house  on  Messrs.  Smith's  list.  The  plaintiffs 
ad  subsequently  introduced  Capt.  Claremont  to  the 
defendant  as  an  intending  purchaser;  the  negotiations 
with  him,  however,  fell  throngh.  In  October,  Messrs. 
Walton  & Leo,  another  firm  of  house-ageDts,  sent  a clerk 
to  the  defendant  asking  to  be  allowed  to  sell,  to  which  the 
defendant  consented;  and,  ultimately,  the  sale  to  Capt. 
8teward  took  place  through  them.  The  defendant  has 
paid  Messrs.  Walton  & Leo  their  commission  and  received 
au  indemnity  from  them,  being  in  this  action  only  the 
nominal  defendant.  After  the  sale,  according  to  the 
plaintiffs’  evidenco,  Capt.  Claremont  entered  into  pos- 
session, and  still  remains  in  occupation  of  the  house.  The 
General,  in  his  evidence,  Baid  he  did  not  know  when  Capt. 
Steward  purchased  that  he  was  buying  on  behalf  of  Capt. 
Claremont.  According  to  the  plaintiffs’  witness,  the 
former,  when  asked  if  Capt.  Claremont  was  mixed  up  in 
it,  replied  that  he  declined  to  answer,  thinking  it  a very 
impertinent  question.  The  Generul  was  the  only  witness 
called  for  the  defence,  and 

Mr.  Clarke  asked  the  jury  to  say  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
not  made  out  their  claim  to  commission,  and  that  the  202. 
paid  into  court  was  amply  sufficient  to  meet  any  claim  for 
work  and  labour  done  in  writing  letters,  sending  oards, 
advertising,  &c. 

Mr.  Day,  in  his  reply,  stigmatised  the  action  of  the  real 
defendants,  expressly  excluding  the  General,  as  a juggle 
to  defeat  the  plaintiffs’  just  and  lawful  claim  for  com- 
mission on  thi9  transaction.  None  of  the  parties  to  the 
real  sale  had  been  called  before  the  jury,  except  the 
General,  who  knew  little  or  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Field  said  the  question  for  the  jury  would 
be  whether  the  relation  of  buyer  and  seller  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  means  of  the  plaintiffs.  He  thought 
it  a transparent  case. 

On  the  jury  apparently  assenting  to  this,  his  Lordship 
was  just  going  to  enter  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  when 
one  of  the  jurors  said  he  did  not  agree  in  that  verdict,  and 
the  learned  Judge  then  proceeded  to  sum  up,  reading 
from  the  judgment  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Erie  in 
Green  v.  Bartlett  (14  O.  B.,  N.  8.,  685).  His  Lordship 
there  says:— “The  question  whether  or  not  an  agent  is 
entitled  to  commission  on  a sale  of  property  has  repeat- 
edly been  litigated ; and  it  has  usually  been  decided  that, 
if  the  relation  of  buyer  and  seller  is  really  brought  about 
by  the  act  of  the  agent,  he  ia  entitled  to  commission, 
although  the  actual  sale  had  not  been  effected  by  him.” 
He  did  not  know  if  that  decision  removed  the  doubt  from 
the  mind  of  the  gentleman  who  objected  P 
That  gentleman  then  assented,  and  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  commission  claimed, — i.c., 
652.  beyond  the  202.  paid  into  Court. 

Tho  learned  Judge  then  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs 
for  762.  with  costs,  and  granted  a certificate  for  a special 

jury. 


Oxford  Architectural  Society. — On  Satur- 
day week  the  members  of  the  Oxford  Architec- 
tural Society,  to  the  number  of  about  eighty,  paid 
a visit  to  Windsor  Castle  and  Eton  College.  Ar- 
rangements  had  been  made  for  conducting  them 
over  the  Castle,  St.  George’s  Chapel,  and  other 
places  of  interest,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Pearson 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.  Mr.  James  Parker 
read  extracts  from  a!  paper  which  he  had  pre- 
pared on  the  foundation  and  early  history  of  the 
Castle.  The  party  afterwards  inspected  the 
Albert  Memorial  Chapel  and  Sc.  George’s 
Chapel.  At  Eton  College  the  quadrangle, 
cloisters,  and  other  parts  were  duly  inspected, 
but  the  chief  interest  was  centred  in  the  ohapel 
and  cloisters. 


APPEAL  AGAINST  AWARD. 

CRIPPS  V.  HOAR. 

This  was  an  appeal  before  Mr.  Justice  Fry 
(Mr.  Pearson,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Beaumont,  for  the 
plaintiff;  Mr.  Glaese,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Cunningham 
for  the  defendant)  against  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrator  in  the  above  case, — a timber-trade 
dispute, — between  the  above-named  persons. 
The  claim  was  for  one  half-share  of  2,2141. 16s.  2d., 
being  the  award  of  net  profits  of  business  for 
about  twelve  months.  An  order  was  made  for 
Mr.  Hoar  to  pay  within  ten  days,  and  costs  of 
appeal. 


THEATRES. 

Belfast. — The  Theatre  Royal,  which  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  8th  inst.,  is  to  be  re- 
built at  once.  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  is 
engaged  to  prepare  plans  for  the  new  building. 

Kidderminster. — The  foundations  for  a new 
theatre  for  Kidderminster  have  been  commenced. 
The  new  building  will  be  situated  in  the  New- 
road,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Stour. 

London. — It  is  proposed  to  build  a new  theatre 
on  the  north  side  of  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  on  the  site  of  premises  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Boys’  Refuge.  The  site  extends 
back  to  Parker-street,  to  which  the  theatre  will 
have  a frontage.  The  theatre  will  accommodate 
about  800  persons.  Mr.  Thomas  Verity  is  the 
architect.  Great  Queen-street  was  at  one  time 
muoh  affected  by  actors  as  a place  of  residence. 
It  is  stated  that  in  the  house  whioh  formerly 
stood  on  the  site  of  No.  74,  and  which  now  forms 
part  of  the  Bite  of  Messrs.  Wyman  & Sons’  new 
printing -offioe,  resided  Knight,  the  comedian, 
father  of  the  late  Mr*.  J.  P.  Knight,  secretary  of 
the  Royal  Academy. 

Inverness. — The  excavation  of  the  ground  on 
the  site  of  the  new  Theatre  and  Opera-house  in 
Bank-street  has  been  proceeding  for  some  time 
past,  and  is  now  completed.  A meeting  of 
the  new  Theatre  Company  was  held  last  week, 
at  whioh  it  was  agreed  to  order  the  contractors 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  building 
forthwith. 


PRACTICAL  PLUMBING. 

Sir, — Mr.  Hellyer,  every  plumber  must  admit, 
has  set  himself  a rather  tough  job  in  undertaking 
to  enlighten  such  highly  practical  and  expe- 
rienced audiences  as  have  been  witnessed  at  his 
lectures,  and  he  is  entitled  to  every  credit  for  the 
efforts  which  he  is  making  in  that  direction, 
although  I [cannot  say  that  I am  quite  at  one 
with  him  in  his  practice  in  many  important 
points.  We  must  not  expect  that  an  individual 
lecturer,  with  what  one  would  call  limited 
experience,  should  be  accepted  as  an  unquestioned 
authority  on  all  points.  For  instance,  with 
regard  to  wiping  joints,  I must  take  the  liberty 
of  differing  from  Mr.  Hellyer’s  opinion  that  a 
short  joint  as  made  by  Scotch  and  American 
plumbers  is  not  quite  as  good  as  and  more  practi- 
cal than  a long  one,  as  the  joint,  properly  made, 
is  quite  as  sound,  and  may  be  made  with  ease 
either  upright  or  underhand,  without  the  use  of 
plumber’s  irons.  This  may  be  new  to  some 
plumbers,  but  the  writer  will  be  pleased  to 
demonstrate  the  fact  in  a practical  manner  to 
any  who  doubt  this  or  are  interested  to  know. 
This  is  the  usual  practice  in  America  and  in 
many  parts  of  this  country.  Wiped  joints  may 
also  be  made  with  the  use  of  the  French  lamp 
in  the  same  fashion  as  the  Frenchman  builds 
his  overcast  joints,  which  might  just  as  well  be 
1 wiped.  Joints  may  also  be  made  by  the  use  of 
an  air  blow-pipe  and  gas  jet,  which  is  probably 
the  safest  way  on  a building  where  there  is 
danger  from  fire.  The  blow-pipe  is  similar  to 
that  used  for  homogeneous  soldering,  better 
known  as  lead-burning.  Then  with  regard  to 
lead-bending,  the  method  recommended  by  the 
lecturer  I may  be  allowed  to  say  is  not  one”  that 
can  be  applied  in  all  cases,  as  the  dummy  would 
scarcely  make  an  impression  on  pipes  of  heavy 
substance  suoh  as  those  used  on  board  ship, 
where  the  scupper  pipes  and  pump  suctions 
are  bent  and  contorted  to  all  manner  of 
shapes  and  forms.  If  I had  a plumber  that 
could  not  make  a bend  in  any  ordinary  pipe 
without  the  use  of  this  tool  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  bore  at  the  throat  of  an  equal 
diameter  to  the  pipe,  and  that  without  reducing 
the  thickness  at  the  heel,  a “ dummy  ” would  be 
the  term  that  I should  be  inclined  to  use  in  my 
estimate  of  his  capabilities.  I trust,  however, 
that  young  plumbers  will  pay  earnest  attention  ' 


to  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Hellyer,  while  at  the  same 
time  remembering  that  there  is  no  finality  in 
the  teachings  of  any  one  man,  and  still  keeping 
their  minds  open  and  being  ever  on  the  alert  to 
catch  the  teachings  of  the  foremost  men  amongst 
them.  I should  be  sorry  to  think  that  our 
“ Yankee  ” oousins  should  measure  the  capabili- 
ties of  us  “Britishers”  as  plumbers  by  the 
teachings  of  any  one  individual  amongst  us,  as 
it  is  rare  that  men  are  strong  on  all  points.  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  the  remarks  that  fell  from 
the  worthy  chairman,  Prof.  Corfield,  which  were 
both  instructive  and  interesting,  \)ut  considering 
that  there  was  apparently  a strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  several  present  to  ask  questions,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  a little  well-regulated  discus- 
sion would  be  greatly  advantageous,  as  it  is  but 
seldom  that  the  opportunity  occurs  of  having  so 
many  thoroughly  good  plumbers  together,  on 
whioh  point  the  lecturer  must  be  congratulated 
on  being  entirely  successful. 

John  Smeaton. 


“ PURE  AIR  AND  RADIATING  HEAT.” 

Sir, — In  attempting  to  criticise  my  letter  on 
the  above  subject,  I notice  Mr.  Crane  says 
(Builder,  p.  745)  that  I “ do  not  believe  in  radi- 
ation.” It  is  very  bold  of  him  to  make  this 
assertion  on  my  behalf,  since,  on  the  contrary,  I 
believe  radiation  to  be  the  best  means  of  warm- 
ing the  floors,  walls,  furniture,  and  all  solids  in 
a room.  Mr.  Crane  is  evidently  one  of  those 
possessed  with  the  very  delusion  that  my  re- 
marks were  intended  to  dispel ; and  I must 
regret  that  the  illustration  I used,  simple  as 
that  gentleman  admits  it  to  be,  was  not  under- 
stood by  him.  The  cold  air  he  mentions,  coming 
up  between  the  sashes,  would  not  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  ice  thawing,  if  it  were  also 
exposed  to  strong  rays  of  heat ; and,  at  the 
time  I especially  noticed,  there  was  also  the 
outline  of  the  window-fastener,  and  the  back  of 
a chair  left  in  ioe  on  the  lower  sash. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a fortunate 
thing  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  that  the 
sun,  the  purest  source  of  radiant  heat,  has  not 
been  gradually  warming  the  air  since  creation, 
but  only  the  Bolid  objects  upon  whioh  the  rays 
strike  after  their  long  journey.  TheD,  of  course, 
these  warmed  objects,  in  their  turn,  warm  all 
air  whioh  comes  into  actual  contact  with  them, 
causing  it  to  keep  flying  off  in  particles  in  pro- 
portion to  the  heat  transmitted  to  the  solids. 
Hence  the  cause  of  the  thermometer  rising  in 
summer,  out  of  doors,  when  every  object  is 
warmed  first  by  the  sun ; or,  in  a room,  when 
the  solids  warmed  by  the  fire  are  giving  back 
their  heat  to  the  air. 

It  is  constantly  being  observed  also,  that  the 
face  of  a door  or  wall  upon  which  the  sun  is 
Bhining  maybe  quite  warm,  say  contain  70°  of 
heat,  while  the  air  around  it  may  be  at  zero ; if 
I may  be  allowed  to  offer  this  as  a further 
illustration. 

It  is  for  this  very  quality  that  I prefer  radia- 
tion as  a means  af  warming,  sinoe  it  warms  the 
body  and  all  objeots  it  comes  in  contact  with 
(thus  not  robbing  it  of  any  of  its  own  heat),  at 
the  same  time  leaving  the  air  oool  for  breathing 
so  long  as  such  air,  which  has  beoome  warmed 
by  the  solids,  as  explained  above,  is  carried  off, 
and  fresh  cool  air  brought  in  at  whatever  tem- 
perature preferred.  S.  R.  Eglington. 


THE  USE  OF  COLOURED  MARBLES  IN 
ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — Mr.  Jackson’s  very  practical  paper  has 
doubtless  been  read  with  great  pleasure  by 
those  who,  like  myself,  think  that  colour  in 
architecture  is  even  more  necessary  in  the  cold 
gray  climate  of  England  than  in  that  of  Italy, 
where  a bright  warm  sun  has  such  a charming 
effect  upon  buildings. 

As  Mr.  Jackson,  however,  after  delighting  us 
with  splendid  visions  of  architectural  poly- 
ohromy  tells  us, — apparently  with  much  regret, 
— that  our  climate  forbids  the  use  of  coloured 
marbles  externally,  and  as  this  is  quite  true,  I 
should  like,  if  you  will  allow  me,  to  say  a few 
words  to  show  that  we  Englishmen  have  it  in 
our  power  to  console  ourselves  to  a very  large 
extent  for  this  misfortune. 

We  have  native  materials  of  everlasting  dura- 
bility, even  when  exposed  to  the  powerful  effects 
of  London  gases  and  to  our  changeful  Northern 
climate,  at  our  very  doors,  so  to  speak,  and 
rivalling  in  colour  the  marbles  referred  to  by 
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Mr.  Jackson, — oolours  varying  from  black  and 
white  and  various  neutrals  to  the  richest 
positives.  I allude  to  the  porphyries  and 
■syenites  of  Leicester  and  Worcester,  the  ser- 
pentines of  Cornwall,  the  granites  of  Scotland 
and  Devonshire,  the  basalts  of  Shropshire,  and 
to  the  greenstones  and  lavas  of  North  Wales. 
Of  course  it  would  be  useless  to  refer  to  these 
treasures  of  the  earth  if  there  were  no  prospect 
of  their  being  made  available  at  moderate  cost ; 
■but,  as  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  this 
purpose  and  are  nearly  completed,  I need  not 
hesitate  once  more  to  ask  attention  to  them. 
■Superb  would  be  the  result  in  a building  treated 
internally  as  reoommended  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
and  with  its  exterior  walls  faced  and  decorated 
with  these  materials.  The  principles  of  design 
he  lays  down  are  applicable  to  both,  though  in 
granite  moulded  work  should,  of  course,  be 
■reduced  to  a minimum,  and  the  panels  filled 
with  flush  geometrical  designs  or  mosaios  of  the 
richer  colours. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  Mr.  Jackson  in  full 
agreement  with  Mr.  Conybeare  and  the  late 
Messrs.  Barry  and  Burges,  in  protesting  against 
the  present  practice  of  placing  two  such  in- 
harmonious materials  in  juxtaposition  as 
polished  marbles  or  granites  and  dull  porous 
stone.  This  is  disagreeable  enough  when  a 
building  is  just  completed,  and  the  stone  is  free 
from  soot-absorption,  but  after  a few  months 
the  contrast  is  painful  and  inartistic  in  the 
■extreme.  The  stone  has  ohanged  from  white  to 
black,  while  the  polished  granite  has  suffered 
■no  ohange  whatever.  Clearly  the  exterior  of 
buildings  in  London  should  be  entirely  of  one 
material  or  the  other,  and  when  further  facili- 
ties are  offered  for  using  the  more  durable  of 
the  two  with  economy,  it  will  scarcely  be  dis- 
puted which  should  be  adopted. 

Henry  Travis. 


THE  ENGLISH  LAND  SYSTEM. 

Sib,— That  the  English  land  system  is  at  present  the  cause 
•of  the  depressed  state  of  agrioultyire  in  England  I will  en- 
•deavonr  to  prove,  as  I explained  in  my  letter  of  the  7th  ult. 
(p.  6831.  The  agricultural  provinces  of  America  are  now 
connected  by  railways  and  lines  of  steamers  with  England, 
■and  owiug  to  competition  between  rival  lines,  the  tariff  is 
very  low.  The  result  is,  that  the  American  farmers  can 
successfully  compete  with  English  farmers  even  in  country 
towns.  But  how  is  it  the  Americans  cannot  successiully 
compete  with  the  French  ? Simply  because  of  the  system 
of  peasant  proprietorship  existing  in  France.  In  that 
•country  there  are  close  on  10,000,000  landowners  (or  about 
one-third  of  the  entire  population).  The  result  is,  that 
almost  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land  is  in  a high  state 
of  cultivation  (and  this  may  also  be  said  of  other  Con- 
tinental countries  with  the  same  system  of  land  tenure). 
The  French  farmers  own  their  land  : they  take  a pride  in 
carrying  out  improvements,  are  not  harassed  with  a 
-constant  fear  of  increased  rents,  and  can  hold  their  own 
against,  the  Americans. 

~ To  this  system  of  land  tenure  France  owes  her  present 
prosperity.  How  few  are  the  French  farmers  who  emi- 
grate from  la  belle  France  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
emigration  statistics. 

Here  in  England  the  land  system  (a  relic  of  the  feudal 
ages),  by  its  barbaric  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture, 
lias  succeeded  in  what  its  originators  intended  it  should; 
that  is,  in  preventing  the  land  from  becoming  the  property 
of  its  cultivators ; and  as  in  the  case  of  France  in  the 
eeventeenth  century,  thousands  of  acres  are  reserved  for 
aristocratic  sport ; and  the  bulk  of  the  land,  not  only  in 
England,  but  iu  Ireland  and  Scotland,  is  owned  by  a few 
thousands.  How  different,  this,  to  the  land  tenure  of 
France  ! If  the  English  system  of  land  tenure  was  formed 
on  the  lines  of  that  of  the  French,  your  well-meaning 
correspondent  of  the  11th  inst.  (p.  715)  would  find  that  tho 
English  agriculturist  would  be  able  to  hold  his  own 
against  the  American,  and  every  nook  and  corner  of  dear 
England  would  be  cultivated  by  what  is  the  most  perma- 
nent source  of  strength  to  a nation, — a great  and  thriving 
population  of  peasant  proprietors. 

B.  H.  Thwaite. 


Throwing  Road  - sweepings  into  the 
Thames. — At  the  Hammersmith  Police  Court, 
la9t  week,  Mr.  Charles  Bates,  a oontraotor,  of 
Chelsea,  appeared  to  answer  two  summonses  at 
the  instance  of  the  Thames  Board  of  Conservancy 
for  allowing  road-Bweepings  to  be  thrown  into 
the  river.  In  the  first  case  the  river-keeper  saw 
a barge  belonging  to  the  defendant  moored  off  the 
Fulham  banks,  near  Wandsworth  Bridge.  It 
was  full  of  mud,  which  two  men  were  throwing 
into  the  river,  instead  of  wheeling  on  shore.  In 
the  second  case,  Inspector  Long,  of  the  Thames 
Police,  saw  another  barge  belonging  to  the 
defendant  at  the  same  shoot.  Mud  was  lying 
on  the  shore.  There  were  marks  of  mud  having 
been  thrown  overboard.  Mr.  Haynes  said  the 
defendant  was  the  contractor  for  the  removal  of 
road-sweepings  and  refuse  from  the  parish  of 
Chelsea,  and  employed  a man  named  Rye  to 
empty  the  barges.  He  called  Richard  Rye,  a 
Bub-contraotor,  who  said  the  mud  was  not  thrown 
into  the  river  with  his  consent.  Mr.  Sheil  fined 
the  defendant  lOi.  and  2a.  costs  in  each  case. 


PRACTICAL  PAPERS. 

Sir, — Since  reading  your  proposal  to  the 
Institute  to  contribute  something  to  the  more 
practical  side  of  our  profession,  and  Mr.  F.  R. 
Condor’s  remarks  on  the  new  Bursary,  I have 
thought  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
have  a series  of  papers  in  the  Builder  (illustrated 
when  required)  from  our  architects,  dealing 
exclusively  with  questions  of  a practical  nature, 
showing  how  they  individually  have  treated 
problems  of  more  or  less  difficulty  occurring  in 
the  practice  of  their  profession  or  detailing  any 
of  those  small,  it  may  be,  but  useful  expedients, 
devices,  or  shall  I venture  to  say  “ inventions,” 
which  they  may  have  worked  out  and  applied  in 
the  works  they  may  have  been  called  upon  to 
design. 

Such  a series  of  papers,  forming  an  illustrated 
repertory  of  the  problems  coming  before  archi- 
tects in  active  practice,  might  fairly  be  assumed 
to  contain  something  of  interest  to  most  of  us, 
and  especially  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession, — those  whom  your  generous  offer  is 
more  particularly  intended  to  influence. 

These  “Practical  Papers"  would  present 
opportunities  for  illustrating  problems  in  con- 
struction, sanitation,  and  ventilation ; devioes 
affecting  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  our 
buildings ; the  application  of  iron  to  architec- 
ture ; the  concrete  and  terra-cotta  questions, 
and  other  matters  of  which  we,  as  architects, 
are  expected  to  know  something.  J.  J.  L. 


MISCONCEPTIONS  REGARDING  THE 
THEORY  OF  COLOUR. 

Sib, — I have  already  stated  that  my  vocation  ia  not  to 
revise  the  incorrect  language  of  writers  upon  the  theory 
of  light,  bat  the  erroneous  conclusions  that  creep  into 
teaching  from  the  use  of  such  language.  Sir  John 
Herechel,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Ernest  Briicke,  describes  the 
prevailing  opinions  about  light  and  colours  as  “ idola, 
which,  from  a jargon,  have  fixed  themselves  into  a 
doctrine."  It  is  the  boast  of  scienos  that  it  uses  precise 
language.  Science  always  becomes  of  greater  practical 
utility  as  it  becomes  more  exact  in  theory  and  precise  iu 
its  language.  I know  full  well  how  difficult  it  is,  more 
especially  on  tho  subject  of  colour,  to  substitute  scientific 
language  for  the  language  of  our  misleading  impressions. 
But  because  it  is  difficult,  is  the  greater  reason  why  the 
difficulty  should  be  conquered. 

Mr.  Crace,  in  his  last  letter,  again  shows  that  he  has 
not  yet  fully  comprehended  the  consequences  of  admit- 
ting that  colours  are  sensations.  He  speaks  of  com- 
plementary colours  when  there  are  none.  Colours  are  but 
the  phenomena,  the  effects,— the  tertium  quid, — of  vibra- 
tory action,  and  the  sentient,  and  utterly  passive.  If  there 
be  complementaries  these  must  be  vibrations  ; but,  even 
then,  the  vulgar  hypothesis  of  “ complementaries  " will 
not  hold  water  if,  as  believed  by  scientists,  the  determina- 
tions ofHerachel  and  Helmholtz  be  correct.  For  these 
inquirers  affirm  that  the  only  three  primitive  and  unde- 
composable  vibrations  are  those  which  prodace  the  sensa- 
tions of  red,  green,  and  blue;  and  we  know  that  those 
which  produce  red  and  green  are  harmonic  without  the 
concurrence  of  those  which  produce  blue.  The  vibrations 
which  produce  red  and  green  are,  therefore,  not  comple- 
mentary. The  complementary  hypothesis,  as  it  is  popu- 
larly understood,  could  only  be  consistently  carried  out 
on  the  old  blue,  red,  and  yellow  notion,  to  which  Mr. 
Crace  possibly  cliugs.  “ Complementaries,"  “ primaries," 
"secondaries,"  &c.,  belong  to  that  jargon,  as  Sir  John 
Herschel  terms  it,  which,  though  not  yet  extinct,  must 
ultimately  die  out,  or  be  used  with  an  entirely  different 
connotation.  W.  C.  T. 

V We  are  evidently  making  no  way  in  this  diaoussion, 
and  we  must,  therefore,  here  end  it  for  the  present. 


ASHBURNHAM  HOUSE. 

Sib,— In  your  note  referring  to  the  above,  in  connexion 
with  the  Society  for  Photographing  Relics  of  Old  London, 
you  mention  the  staircase,  &o.,  as  being  the  work  of 
Inigo  Jones.  land  many  others  have  always  accepted 
this  tradition  ; but  I see  that  the  Athenceum,  in  a similar 
notice  as  to  the  photographs,  says  theBe  works  are 
“ erroneously  ’’  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones.  Will  some  of 
your  correspondents  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of  any 
information  they  may  have  of  this  interesting  work  ? 

G.  J. 


VERMIN. 

Sin, — I once  abolished  bugs  from  a house  where  they 
swarmed,  and  procured  a remarkable  freedom  from  fleas, 
by  the  following  process: — Every  crack  and  interval  in 
and  between  timbers  I filled  up  with  putty  (flooring, 
skirting-boards,  inside  closets,  &c.),  and  every  crack 
in  the  plaster  I filled  up  with  plaster  of  Paris. 

Where  do  the  fleas  come  from  ? I have  known  a dead 
cat  in  the  garden  fill  the  house  with  them. 

J.  Edgab. 


Pall  of  a Mill  Chimney  at  Mossley. — A 

new  ohimney  at  Messrs.  Bottomley,  Hyde,  & 
Co.’s  cotton-mill  has  fallen.  About  40  ft.  of  the 
chimney,  which  was  at  least  2 ft.  6 in.  thick,  had 
been  erected.  Mr.  Abraham  Wood,  of  Staly. 
bridge,  was  the  contractor,  and  the  work  was 
to  have  been  completed  in  about  a week.  The 
cause  of  the  accident  was  a subsidence  of  land 
at  the  base  of  the  erection.  Fortunately  no 
persons  were  injured. 


LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX  ARCEL330- 
LOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Tiie  annual  meeting  of  the  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex Archmologioal  Society  was  held  in  the 
Council  - chamber,  Guildhall,  on  Wednesday 
last,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

Mr.  Alderman  Hanson,  F.S.A.,  read  “ Some 
remarks  upon  Sir  William  Ashnrst,  who  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  year  1694.”  After 
the  reading  of  this  paper,  tho  Lord  Mayor  was 
obliged  to  leave,  and  the  chair  was  then  taken 
by  the  president  of  the  society,  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide. 

Mr.  Horace  Jones  the  City  Architect,  read 
a paper  on  the  Guildhall  which  was  built 
shortly  after  the  national  building,  Westminster 
Hall,  during  the  reign  of  the  last  of  the  Planta- 
genet  kings.  The  second  building  was  erected 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  The  present  is  the  third  building.  It  is 
34  ft.  wide  and  89  ft.  in  height  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  roof,  the  oollar  beam  of  whioh  is 
29  ft.  in  length,  and  was  cut  from  a piece  of 
timber  2 ft.  8 in.  square. 

Mr.  Robert  Dicksee,  curator  of  the  works  of 
art,  gave  an  account  of  the  various  paintings 
and  sculptures. 

Sir  J.  B.  Monckton  (town  clerk)  read  an 
aocount  of  the  oharters  and  early  records  of 
the  corporation,  who  possess  about  a hundred 
ancient  charters  and  records,  the  oldest  and 
shortest  of  which  was  one  given  to  the  City  by 
William  I. 

In  another  room  Mr.  B.  Soott  (the  Chamber- 
lain)  showed  a very  ancient  crystal  sceptre  set 
with  gold,  and  other  articles  of  interest,  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Brand,  Comptroller,  showed  a number 
of  very  interesting  seals,  public  and  private, 
the  earliest  datiog  from  the  time  of  Richard  I., 
1189,  the  time  of  the  first  Lord  Mayor.  In  the 
museum  Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  F.S.A.,  gave  some  ac- 
count of  the  principal  antiquities  preserved 
therein. 

In  the  library  Mr.  W.  H.  Overall,  F.S.A., 
gave  an  account  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  collection  of  books.  There  are  now  some 
60,000  works  in  the  library. 

After  having  examined  some  of  the  treasures 
of  the  library,  the  company  proceeded  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Helen,  in  Bishopsgate  - street, 
where  they  inspected  the  tombs  of  the  Crosbyp, 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  of  others.  In  the 
evening  the  annual  dinner  took  place  in  Crosby- 
hall,  where  the  chair  was  taken  by  General  de 
Haviland,  York  Herald. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hull. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Church 
of  St.  Philip,  Hull,  has  been  laid  by  the  Bishop 
of  Tasmania.  The  building  is  being  ereoted  on 
a Bite  lately  oooupied  by  a warehouse,  and  will 
have  frontages  to  Charlotte-street,  Paradise- 
row,  and  Mason-Btreet.  The  site  is  very  irregular 
in  shape,  and  necessitates  a comparatively  short 
nave  and  speoial  treatment  of  plan.  The  church 
will  be  placed  with  its  axis  north,  and  south 
(instead  of  east  and  west,  as  usual),  the  chancel 
facing  Charlotte-street.  The  plan  shows  a nave 
of  66  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  6 in.  wide ; a west  aisle 
16  ft.  6 in.  wide ; and  a chancel  31  ft.  long  by 
23  ft.  3 in.  wide.  The  church  will  be  of  lofty 
proportions,  the  ridge  of  the  nave  roof  being 
58  ft.,  and  that  of  the  chancel  50  ft.,  above  the 
floor.  The  building  will  be  faced  externally  with 
red  stock  bricks,  with  stone  dressings,  and  will 
be  roofed  with  green  slates.  The  interior  will  bo 
plastered,  but  the  arches  and  string-courses  will 
be  of  red  brick.  The  nave  will  be  lighted  by 
two  lofty  two-light  traceried  windows  in  the  north 
gable,  with  a traoeried  cirole  over  ; by  seven  long 
lancet  windows  in  the  east  wall ; and  by  clear- 
story lanoet  windows  on  the  west  side.  The 
nave  will  be  divided  from  the  aisle  by  an  arcade 
of  four  bays.  The  chancel  will  be  terminated 
by  a semicircular  apse.  A bell-turret  will  be 
carried  up  over  the  porch  at  the  south  end  of 
the  nave  (facing  Paradise-row),  and  roofed  with 
a high-pitched  hipped  roof,  with  wrought-irou 
cresting  and  oross  on  the  ridge,  whioh  will  be 
75  ft.  above  the  street.  The  clergy  and  cboir 
vestries  will  be  at  the  south  end  of  the  chancel. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  450  persons. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Botterill,  Son,  & 
Bilaon,  of  Hull,  and  the  whole  of  the  works  are 
being  executed  by  Mr.  R.  Sargeant,  of  Wright- 
atreet,  Hull,  the  amount  of  whose  contract  is 
3,488i. 
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Birmingham. — The  new  church  of  Sfc.  Alban 
the  Martyr,  in  Conybere-sfcreet,  has  been 
opened.  The  church  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  John  L.  Pearson,  R.A.,  and  has 
been  built  by  Mr.  Shillitoe,  of  Doncaster.  The 
church  is  designed  in  the  style  which  prevailed 
in  this  country  during  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  freely  treated,  and  adapted 
to  modern  requirements.  The  plan  is  cruciform, 
and  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles,  82  ft.  long  and 
52  ft.  wide  internally,  the  width  of  the  nave 
itself  being  23  ft.  6 in. ; western  narthex,  or 
portico;  north  and  south  transepts,  17  ft. 
wide,  opening  into  the  aisles  and  eastern 
bay  of  the  nave, — the  total  length  from  north 
to  south  being  76  ft.  The  chancel  is  of 
the  same  width  as  the  nave,  and  48  ft.  long 
to  the  extremity  of  the  apsidal  termination,  and 
is  surrounded  by  an  ambulatory.  South  of  the 
chancel,  and  opposite  to  its  three  western  bays, 
is  a chapel,  30  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  wide.  The 
northern  arm  of  the  transept  has  an  eastern 
aisle,  11  ft.  6 in.  wide.  East  of  this,  and  the 
width  of  two  bays  of  the  chancel,  is  the  organ- 
chamber,  to  the  north  of  which  abundaut 
vestry  accommodation  is  provided.  South 
of  the  western  bay  of  the  south  aisle  is  the  lower 
portion  of  the  tower,  now  carried  up  some  25  fft, 
but  which  is  designed  to  rise  about  125  ft.,  and 
to  have  belfry  windows,  consisting  of  lancet 
triplets  in  two  tiers.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower  is  kept  plain,  being  pierced  only  with 
small  openings  necessary  for  lights,  and  orna- 
mented with  shallow  surface  arcading.  A low 
square  spire  crowns  the  tower  with  a cluster  of 
angle-turrets  and  spire-lights  at  its  base.  The 
total  height  will  be  about  170  ft.  The  oost  of 
this  tower  will  be  about  4,0001.  Internally,  the 
effect  of  the  church  is  spacious  and  open,  the  piers 
being  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  sound  con- 
struction. The  church  is  groined  throughout. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  arcades 
of  five  arches,  and  eleven  arches  surround  the 
chancel, — the  seven  eastern  ones  being  much 
narrower  and  more  pointed  than  the  others. 
These  arches  are  abont  18  ft.  high,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  two  at  the  crossing,  which  rise  to 
the  full  height  of  the  building.  The  nave, 
chancel,  and  transepts  are  groined  at  the  same 
height, — viz.,  50  ft.;  the  chancel-arch  is  but 
very  little  below  the  groined  ceiling,  just  suffi- 
cient to  mark  the  separation  without  interfering 
with  the  vista.  The  clearstory  windows  are 
very  deeply  recessed,  sufficiently  to  allow  of  a 
passage-way  in  front  of  them  over  the  nave 
and  chancel  arcades.  The  south  ohapel  is 
entered  from  the  transept  by  a double  arch ; it 
is  groined  at  a height  of  23  ft.  The  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  groining  at  the  east  end  of 
this  chapel  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  church  is 
built  of  the  red  brioks  of  the  neighbourhood,  but 
especially  made  of  a smaller  size  than  usual. 
The  walls  inside  are  partially  faced  with  stone 
and  partially  with  the  same  red  bricks,  the  more 
prominent  parts  and  the  vaulted  ceiling  being 
all  of  stone.  Bath  stone  is  used  for  all  dressings, 
both  inside  and  outside.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  plain  red  tiles.  The  churob,  so  far  as 
completed,  has  cost  about  20,000Z.,  and  provides 
room  for  about  1,000  worshippers. 

Chiieoclc. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Giles, 
Chideock,  has  been  undergoing  renovation  for 
some  time  past,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G. 
It.  Crickmay,  the  diocesan  architect.  All,  Bave 
the  chancel  part,  is  now  complete.  The  build- 
ing is,  in  the  main,  Perpendicular  Gothic,  and 
consists  of  nave,  south  aisle,  and  porch,  north 
transeptal  chapel,  chancel,  and  an  embattled 
tower.  When  the  restoration  commenced,  the 
main  timbers  of  the  roof  were  found  to  have 
entirely  rotted  away  at  the  places  they  rested 
upon  originally  in  the  walls,  and,  when  the  lead 
above  was  removed,  the  roof  itself  fell  in  of  its 
own  weight,  happily  without  any  fatal  accident, 
but  showing  clearly  that,  instead  of  supporting, 
the  timbers  had  actually  been  supported  by  the 
lead  ! Very  fortunate  it  was  that  the  lead 
itself  wa3  deeply  embedded  in  the  walls. 
The  arcade  was  upwards  of  12  in.  out  of 
the  perpendicular.  This  has  been  put 
straight,  a modern  vestry  has  been  removed, 
and  the  gallery  has  followed  it.  Mr.  Beer,  of 
Wareham,  was  the  builder.  The  floors  are  of 
Purbeok  Btone,  bordered  with  black  and  red 
tiles  supplied  by  Mr.  Carter,  of  Poole.  The 
chancel  arch  has  been  widened  and  heightened. 
Four  painted  windows  are  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  London,  and  a 
scheme  of  subjects  has  been  arranged  for  the 
windows  throughout  the  building.  The  Btone- 
carving  and  sculptured  figures  are  by  Mr.  Harry 


Hems,  of  Exeter.  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  contrac- 
tor’s foreman  daring  the  works  in  hand.  All  is 
now  complete  save  the  chancel,  of  which  designs 
have  been  prepared.  The  ohurch  is  heated  by 
Porrett’s  (of  Bolton)  patent  warming  apparatus. 
The  expenditure  on  the  works  up  to  the  present 
time  is  abmit  1,5001. 

Haverfordwest.  — The  Bishop  of  St.  David’s 
reopened  the  parish  chnrch  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
this  town,  on  the  2nd  iust.,  after  the  addition  of 
an  aisle,  with  organ-chamber,  and  new  vestry 
and  porch  on  its  north  side.  Other  improve- 
ments and  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
church  (which,  with  the  exception  of  thefine  tower 
and  a small  portion  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave,  was  rebuilt  about  twenty-five  years  ago) 
including  new  chancel  stalls  and  fronts,  com 
munion-rail,  prayer-desk,  stone  pulpit,  chancel- 
arch,  east  window  filled  with  Munich  glass  by 
Mayer,  Porritt’s  hot-air  stove,  encaustic  tile 
pavement  by  Webb,  of  Worcester,  and  organ 
by  Yowles  & Sons,  of  Bristol.  A large  part  of 
the  churohyard  has  also  been  levelled  and 
drained.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  W.  Reynolds, 
of  Haverfordwest,  and  the  architect  Mr.  E.  H. 
Lingen-Barker. 

Wandsworth. — St.  Faith’s  new  parish  church 
is  about  to  be  erected  at  Wandsworth.  The 
building  will  consist  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and 
south  aisles,  organ-chamber,  tower  and  spire,  and 
vestries  beneath  the  chancel,  and  will  be  built 
of  Berkshire  pressed  bricks,  with  Box-ground 
stone  dressings.  The  church  will  accommodate 
800  persons.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
John  Pitt  Bayly,  architect,  Paddington. 

Alverdiscott. — The  restoration  of  the  parish 
church  of  Alverdisoott,  near  Barnstaple,  has 
been  completed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 
The  main  body  of  the  chnrch  was  restored  in 
1866,  but  for  want  of  funds  the  chancel  and 
other  parts  were  not  touched.  The  principal 
feature  in  the  chancel  is  the  new  reredos,  the 
gift  of  Captain  W.  A.  Deane.  It  is  of  Btone,  and 
occupies  the  entire  width  of  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel.  The  central  part  is  formed  of  three 
recessed  compartments,  resting  upon  a re-table 
of  red  Corsehill  stone.  The  backs  of  these 
panels  are  of  the  same  material.  In  the  central 
one  stands  a simple  Calvary  cross  in  pure 
statuary  marble.  The  triple  compartments  are 
divided  by  well-defined  buttresses,  and  sur- 
mounted by  tracery  and  carved  work.  A new 
three-light  painted  east  window  has  been  put 
up.  It  is  a memorial  to  the  late  Miss  Preston, 
as  the  inscription  records.  The  subject  is  “ Our 
Lord  in  Majesty,”  and  it  has  been  painted  by 
Messrs.  Shrigley  & Hunt,  of  Lancaster.  The 
chancel  roof  has  received  careful  attention. 
Where  the  old  oak  timbers  were  deficient  they 
have  been  made  good,  and  new  carved  bosses 
have  been  placed  where  required.  The  whole 
of  this  roof  has  been  decorated,  the  panels 
painted  and  stencilled,  and  the  bosses  gilded. 
The  old  carved  pulpit  has  been  lowered  about 
6 in.  At  the  western  end  of  the  north  aisle 
a new  three-light  window,  of  Bath  stone,  has 
been  inserted.  This  is  filled  with  coloured 
glass. 

Chislehurst. — Two  sanctuary  standards,  en- 
tirely of  wrought  iron,  undecorated,  have  just 
been  added  to  the  elaborate  fittings  of  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Chislehurst.  They 
were  designed  by  Mr.  James  Brooks,  architect, 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis. 


to  accommodate  about  400  people.  The  plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Pinchbeck, 
arohiteot,  London.  The  contracts  for  the  dif- 
ferent trades  have  been  lot  separately  to  local 
contractors. 

Govan. — The  memorial-stone  of  a new  United 
Presbyterian  church  at  the  corner  of  White  and 
Fairfield  streets,  Govan,  for  the  Greenfield  U.  P. 
congregation,  was  laid  on  the  4th  inst.  The 
plans  of  the  new  ohurch  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  T.  L.  Watson,  architect,  Glasgow.  They 
show  accommodation  for  600  persons,  or,  if  gal- 
leries be  introduced,  for  800.  Of  the  Gothic 
style,  in  one  of  its  more  simple  types,  the  church 
is  divided  into  nave  and  aisles,  but  it  is  without 
clearstory.  There  is  also  a hall,  giving  accom- 
modation for  300  persons,  together  with  session- 
house,  vestry,  &c.  The  contractors  for  the  work 
are: — Mason  work,  Messrs.  Gow  & Stobo; 
wright  work  (without  side  galleries),  Messrs. 
M.  & W.  Reid;  plumber  work,  Mr.  M.  Craig; 
Blater  work,  Mr.  W m.  Darrie  ; and  plaster  work, 
Mr.  D.  S.  Hutcheson.  These  contracts  represent 
a total  sum  of  2,200Z.  Including  ventilation,  gas 
fittings,  furniture,  and  everything  else  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  edifice,  the  whole  cost 
will  not  exceed  3,000Z. 

Halifax. — The  memorial  stone  of  a new  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Chapel  and  school  at  Greetland 
Wall  Nook,  near  Halifax,  ha3  been  laid.  Mr. 
W.  H.  D.  Horsfall  is  the  architect.  The  buildings 
are  in  course  of  erection  by  the  following  con- 
tractors:— Masons’  work,  Mr.  Thomas  Noble, 
Greetland ; joiners’  work,  Mr.  Ed.  Sohofield, 
West  Yale ; slaters’  and  plasterers’  work,  Mr. 
Jno.  Hitohen,  Norland  ; plumbers’  work,  Mr.  J. 
Stafford,  Sowerby  Bridge;  painters’  work, 
Messrs.  E.  Whitehead  & Co.,  Sowerby  Bridge. 
The  total  cost  will  be  about  700Z. 

Walworth. — Walworth-road  Baptist  Chapel 
has  been  re-opened,  after  re-decoration  and  other 
works,  which  have  cost  650Z.,  and  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Sayer,  of  New  Kent- 
road,  uuder  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Sears, 
architect. 

Newport- Pagnell. — A new  chapel  for  the  Con- 
gregationalists  has  been  opened  here.  It  i3 
Early  Gothic  in  style,  the  materials  used  exter- 
nally being  red  bricks  with  Bath-stone  dressings. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Sulman,  of  London, 
and  the  works  were  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wil- 
ford  & Son,  a local  firm,  whose  contract  was  for 
1,724Z. 

Ross. — The  memorial  stone  of  a new  Baptist 
Chapel  at  Ross,  Herefordshire,  has  been  laid. 
The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Haddon,  architect,  Hereford.  Mr.  Kemp,  of 
Ross,  is  the  builder. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BOILDING  NEWS. 
Danoen. — The  foundation-stone  of  a Congre- 


gational School  Chapel  has  been  laid  here.  The 
site  is  in  Blackburn-road,  and  space  has  been 
secured  for  the  ereotion  of  a building  at  some 
future  period  to  be  used  as  a chapel  exclusively. 
The  new  building,  which  will  be  two  stories  high, 
is  designed  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  material 
being  local  stone,  faced  with  seleoted  parpoints. 
On  the  ground-floor  will  be  the  large  school-room, 
50  ft.  long,  40  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft.  high.  At  the 
end  of  the  large  school-room  will  be  the  infants’ 
school-room,  40  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide,  with  a stair- 
case enclosed,  leading  to  the  next  floor,  where 
are  three  class-rooms,  and  a room  to  be  used  for 
the  time  being  as  a minister’s  vestry.  On  the 
first  floor  will  be  a large  room  which  will  be  used 
at  present  as  a chapel,  extending  over  the 
school-room  and  front  entrance.  It  will  be 
62  ft.  long,  40  ft.  wide,  and  28  ft.  high  to  the 
ceiling.  This  room  is  divided  into  nave  and  side 
aisles  by  iron  columns,  having  moulded  bases 
and  capitals.  These  columns  support  the  framed 
principals  of  the  roof.  The  chapel  is  calculated 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Carfin. — The  new  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
at  Carfin,  N.B.,  has  been  commenced.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Pugin  & Pugin,  of  West- 
minster. 

Glasgow. — The  new  Franciscan  church,  which 
ha9  been  in  course  of  erection  for  a little  over  a 
year,  was  opened  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  of 
Jane,  in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Manning. 
Messrs.  Pugin  & Pugin,  of  Westminster,  are  the 
architects.  It  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style, 
severe  in  treatment,  in  harmony  with  the 
austere  rules  of  the  Franciscan  order.  Mr.  John 
Devlin,  of  Glasgow,  was  the  contractor,  and 
Brother  Patrick,  a member  of  the  order,  has 
a;ted  in  an  efficient  mauner  as  clerk  of  works. 


The  late  Mr.  W.  Burges,  A.R.A. — The 
will  (dated  Feb.  15,  1879)  of  Mr.  William 
Burges,  late  of  No.  9,  Melbury-road,  Kensington, 
architect,  who  died  on  April  20  last,  was  proved 
on  the  23rd  ult.  by  Richard  Popplewell  Pullan, 
Joseph  Henry  Christian,  and  John  Starling 
Chappie,  the  exeoutors,  the  personal  estate 
being  sworn  under  40.000Z.  The  testator 
leaves  to  the  British  Museum  such  manu- 
scripts and  antiquities  as  the  authorities  may 
select ; to  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Bute  Buch  object  of  art  designed  by  him 
as  they  may  respectively  select ; upon  trust 
for  .his  clerk,  Mr.  J.  S.  Chappie,  for  life,  and 
then  for  his  wife  for  her  life,  4,000Z. ; and 
legacies  to  pupils,  clerks,  and  others.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  residue  of  his  real  and  personal 
estate  are  to  be  held  upon  trust  for  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Mary  Lesohallas  Pullan,  for  life,  and  then 
for  her  husband  for  life ; and,  subject  to  such 
life  interest,  he  gives  the  said  residue  to  his 
nieoes,  Elizabeth  Burges  and  Eleanor  Burges. 
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SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Gateshead. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Gates- 
head School  Board,  the  contract  for  the  erection 
of  Bchools  on  a site  adjoining  Darham-road  was 
let  to  Mr.  Alexander  Thompson  for  8,7281. 
These  schools  are  somewhat  of  a departure  from 
the  usual  type  of  Board  schools  hitherto  erected 
in  this  district,  being  designed  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  class-rooms.  Accommoda- 
tion is  at  present  provided  for  707  children  in 
three  departments,  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants. 
The  building  will  be  two  stories  high,  and  every 
class  will  practically  have  a room  to  itself.  The 
head-master  will,  without  leaving  the  main 
room,  have  complete  supervision  of  the  whole 
school,  thus  enabling  a considerable  portion  of 
the  work  to  be  carried  on  by  pupil  teachers. 
Each  department  will  consist  (in  the  case  of  the 
boys’  and  girls’  schools)  of  four  class-rooms  and 
one  large  room  for  collective  purposes,  which 
will  be  capable  of  a temporary  sub-division,  if 
desired,  into  two  larger  class-rooms.  Thus  both 
the  girls’  and  boys’  school  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist each  of  six  class-rooms  of  various  sizes. 
All  these  rooms  are  so  arranged  round  the  two 
main  staircases  as  to  have  independent  means 
of  ingress  and  egress.  Private  rooms  for  the 
teachers,  cap-rooms  and  lavatories  for  the 
children,  and  other  customary  accessories,  are 
provided.  The  building  will  be  carried  out  with 
20-in.  hollow  brick  walls  with  2-in.  air  cavity. 
The  whole  of  the  walls,  including  offices  and 
boundary  walling,  will  be  faced  with  Sherburn 
bricks.  The  ventilating  tubes  are  arranged  to 
supply  a minimum  of  800  cubic  feet  per  hour  for 
each  child,  entirely  independent  of  doors  and 
windows,  and  without  draughts.  The  amount 
of  the  contract  includes  the  caretaker’s 
house  aud  boundary  walls.  To  give  the  Board 
a true  idea  of  the  ultimate  cost  per  child,  the 
architects  have  gone  carefully  into  the  coBt  of 
some  contemplated  extensions,  aud  find  that, 
provided  they  are  carried  out  at  the  same  prices 
as  the  present  contract,  the  total  cost  for  927 
children  will  be  4,0061.,  or  41.  6s.  5d.  per  child. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson,  of 
Newcastle. 

Plymouth..’—  The  Mayor  of  Plymouth  has 
opened  the  new  Palace-court  Schools,  which 
have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Lapthorne  & Goad, 
contractors,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell, 
architect.  The  schools  have  been  specially 
designed  for  the  adoption  of  “ dual  ” desks. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  three  depart- 
ments,— boys,  girls,  and  infants, — and  each  de- 
partment consists  of  one  principal  schoolroom 
and  four  class-rooms,  besides  the  necessary 
offices.  The  boys’  department  is  on  the  first 
floor;  the  department  for  the  girls  and  infants 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  ground-floor.  All  the 
apartments  are  fitted  with  Boyle’s  patent  venti- 
lators. They  are  well  lighted,  anc  when  the 
weather  necessitates  the  closing  of  windows 
there  are  ventilators  in  the  window-cills  to  be 
opened.  Eaohroom  contains  a slow- combustion 
grate.  On  the  floor  above  the  boys’  depart- 
ment there  are  apartments  for  the  caretaker  of 
the  school,  who  is  thus  enabled  to  live  on  the 
premises.  Macfarlane’s  enamelled  lavatory 
ranges  have  been  fitted.  The  boys’  offices  are 
also  fitted  with  a new  system  of  range  by  Mac- 
farlaoe.  Allowing  8 ft.  superficial  for  each 
child,  the  minimum  permitted  by  the  Education 
Department,  the  schools  are  capable  of  accom- 
modating 952  children.  The  number,  however, 
for  which  the  schools  have  been  passed  by  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Department,  is  247  boys,  288 
girls,  and  257  infants, — a total  of  792.  The  area 
of  the  entire  site  is  about  12,000  ft.,  and  cost 
4s.  2d.  per  foot.  The  main  school-room  in  the 
boys’  department  is  49  ft.  6 in.  by  22  ft.  6 
with  four  class-rooms  ranging  from  20  ft.  to 
22  ft.  by  18  ft. ; the  girls’  school-room  is  68  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  with  four  class-rooms  20  ft.  by  18  ft. ; 
the  infants’  school-room  is  30  ft.  by  28  ft.,  with 
four  class-rcoms  ranging  from  22  ft.  to  16  ft.  by 
16  ft.,  the  total  giving  a superficial  area  of 
7,622  square  feet.  The  expenditure  on  the 
site  alone  has  been  just  2,600 1.  The  cost 

of  building  has  been  4,527 L;  the  estimated  cost 
of  fnrnitorj  is  4001.;  architect’s  commission, 
salary  of  clerk  of  works,  and  other  expenses 
of  superintendence,  have  absorbed  4001.,  and 
incidental  expenses  1001.,  making  a total  of 
8,0271.  The  cost  per  head  has  been  put  down  at 
51.  5s.  for  the  building,  and  21.  13s.  for  the  site, 
making  altogether  71.  18s.  The  average  of  all 
the  schools  constructed  by  the  Bjaid  is  71.  17s. 
per  head. 

Halifax. — The  proposed  Higher  Board  School, 


which  is  to  be  erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Richard  Horsfall,  architect,  George-street,  will 
be  situate  between  Presoott-street  and  Oxford- 
road,  it  having  been  proposed  to  make  a new 
street  connecting  the  two  roads,  along  which 
the  main  front  of  the  building  will  face,  the 
frontage  being  towards  Beacon-hill.  The  total 
length  of  the  building  will  be  209  ft.  by  66  ft. 
O wing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  Bite,  consider- 
able difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
proper  accommodation.  The  basement  is  devoted 
to  boys’  and  girls’  covered  playgrouuds,  cooking 
kitchen,  laboratory,  chemical  stores,  heating 
apparatus,  and  other  office  arrangements ; and 
the  keepers’  residence,  comprising  two  bed- 
rooms, living-room,  and  large  cellar.  The 
playgrounds  can  be  approached  under  cover. 
The  length  of  the  laboratory  is  26  ft.  8 in. ; and 
the  cooking  kitchen,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
give  lessons  in  cookery  in  connexion  with  the 
girls’  department,  will  measure  26  ft.  3 in.  by 
24  ft.  8 in.  The  ground-floor  proper  will  be 
devoted  to  the  general  educational  purposes, 
and  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a corridor  204  ft. 
long  by  10  ft.  6 in.  wide,  on  each  side  of  which 
are  arranged  the  class-rooms,  twelve  in  number, 
the  sizes  of  which  are  22  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and 
24  fc.  8 in.  by  22  ft.  A novelty  io  connexion 
with  these  class-rooms  is  that  each  room  is  pro- 
vided with  its  separate  cloak-room,  immediately 
adjoining  and  opening  into  the  class-room,  thus 
enabling  the  teacher  to  have  perfect  control 
over  the  distribution  aud  safe  keeping  of  the 
wearing  apparel,  and  also  preventing  the  con- 
fusion which  has  hitherto  been  experienced 
when  one  cloak-room  is  provided  to  accommo- 
date the  whole  of  the  departments.  The  first 
floor  is  set  apart  for  an  asssmbly-hall,  109  ft. 
by  32  ft.,  having  retiring-rooms  at  each  end 
20  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  including  a book  store  for 
each  department.  There  is  somewhat  of  novelty 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  assembly-hall  is 
made,  being  formed  in  the  roof  of  the  building 
which  is  lighted  by  a clearstory,  very  similar 
to  the  plan  adopted  ia  church  architecture,  the 
walls  being  wainscoted  with  panelled  framing 
to  the  height  of  8 ft.  The  part  of  the 
building  that  in  a church  would  be  the  side 
aisles  is  in  this  case  devoted  to  the  class-rooms. 
The  large  room  is  approached  by  a separate 
staircase  at  each  extremity  of  the  large  hall, 
which  enables  the  boys  and  girls  to  enter  and 
leave  at  opposite  ends.  The  style  of  the  building 
is  “Queen  Anne.”  The  estimated  cost  is  4,700Z., 
exclusive  of  the  playgrounds,  boundary  walls, 
&c.  The  building  will  be  heated  by  a low  pres- 
sure hot-water  apparatus. 


Mr.  and  Mrs  Hawkins,  of  Cupola  House,  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  Regent-street.  Th9 
subject  represented  is  that  of  the  Ascension. 
The  ascending  figure  of  the  Saviour  is  sur- 
rounded by  a choir  of  angels,  while  grouped 
beneath  are  the  eleven  apostles.  This  is  the 
fourth  memorial  window  recently  placed  in  the 
church. 

Matlock. — Two  stained  glass  windows  have 
just  been  placed  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  parish 
church,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Greaves, 
of  The  Rocks,  Matlock  Dale,  and  of  the  late  Mr. 
Brook  Leacroft,  of  Matlock.  In  the  first  is  the 
figure  of  Christ,  as  the  “ Good  Shepherd.”  The 
second  window  is  from  the  well-known  picture 
of  Holman  Hunt,  “ Christ,  the  Light  of  the 
World.”  The  subject  has  been  treated  by 
Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars,  London. 

Svmffham. — The  parishioners  of  Swaffham 
have  just  presented  to  the  parish  church  a 
window  of  stained  glass,  executed  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of  Garrick-street, 
Covent-garden.  The  window  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Westminster  Chapter  House. — It  is  proposed 
to  complete  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  design  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Chapter-house.  The  six  great 
windows,  with  one  smaller  window  over  the 
entrance,  are  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass 
representing  the  history  of  England  as  associated 
with  Westminster  Abbey  during  the  six  centuries 
in  which  the  Chapter-house  was  connected  with 
the  historical  interests  of  th9  country.  The  cost 
will  be  6,0001.  The  first  of  these  windows, 
which  is  already  in  progress,  will  be  supplied 
at  the  oost  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  publio  will  subscribe  the  cost 
of  the  other  windows,  as  the  Government,  the 
owners  of  the  building,  have  refused  to  defray 
the  cost  of  the  windows,  which  will,  we  under- 
stand, be  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 

Heptonstall. — St.  Thomas’s  Church  has  just 
received  an  addition  in  the  Bhape  of  a stained 
glass  window,  which  has  been  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  John  E.  Greenwood,  Glen  House, 
Cragg,  in  memory  of  his  wife.  The  window  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  Munich. 

Handsworth. — A memorial  window  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  south  aisle  of  Handsworth 
parish  churoh.  Messrs.  Burliston  & Grylls,  of 
London,  have  executed  the  work,  from  designs 
suggested  by  the  Rev.  W.  Randall,  the  rector. 
The  window  consists  of  three  lights,  on  which 
are  painted,  in  the  centre,  “ The  Raising  of 
Lazarus”  ; on  the  left,  “ The  Sisters  of  Bethany, 
— Mary  at  the  Feet  of  Jesus  and  on  the  right, 
Christ,  after  His  Resurrection,  giving  a com- 
mission to  Mary  Magdalene  to  go  and  tell  His 
Disciples  of  His  Ascension.”  Medallions  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  fill  up  the  lower  parts 
of  the  window. 

Burnham  {Essex). — A three-light  window  has 
just  been  placed  in  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
of  the  parish  church  to  the  memory  of  the  late 


HfetcllEwea:. 

Tenders  for  Instalments  of  Works. — 

At  a meeting  of  the  Surveying  Committee  of 
the  Bath  Town  Council  on  the  13th  inst.,  a com- 
munication was  received  from  Mr.  R.  Mann,  of 
Charlotte-street,  complaining  of  the  action  the 
committee  had  taken  with  respect  to  the  wood- 
pavingof  Milsom-street,  in  advertising  for  tenders 
for  the  same.J  fcNot  long  ago,  he  said,  in  response 
to  their  advertisement,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Welch,  he  tendered  for  laying  Union,  Burton, 
and  Milsom  streets  with  wood.  He  was  asked 
to  do  the  two  former  streets  and  consented. 
Somewhat  unfairly  the  committee  were  now 
asking  for  tenders  for  Milsom-street.  In  all 
fairness,  he  urged,  he  was  entitled  to  the  offer 
of  the  work  whenever  they  wished  it  to  bo 
done.  After  mentioning  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  trade  that  when  work  was  once  tendered 
for  the  estimates  were  held  to,  he  pointed  out 
that  his  price,  having  been  already  before  them, 
it  was  of  course  well  known  to  others,  who  had 
simply  to  go  a little  below  to  take  the  job. — A 
short  disoussion  ensued,  some  members  holding 
with  Mr.  Mann  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  work 
in  Milsom-street,  others  contending  that  the 
committee  were  acting  strictly  within  their 
right  in  soliciting  fresh  tenders.  In  answer  to 
questions  the  Clerk  stated  that  the  advertise- 
ment was  for  the  three  streets,  but  the  contract 
eventually  entered  into  was  for  the  two  (Union 
and  Burton  streets)  only.  The  contract  was 
sent  for,  and  also  the  minute  of  the  meeting  at 
which  it  was  considered.  Tde  terms  of  the 
latter  were  “ Resolved  that  the  tender  of  Mr.  R. 
Mann  be  accepted  with  respect  to  Union  and 
Burton  streets  only.”  After  the  reading  of  this 
the  committee  decided  to  consider  the  tenders 
received  in  answer  to  the  advertisement  lately 
inserted.  These  were  six  in  number,  each 
tenderer  quoting  prices  for  carrying  out  the 
work  in  two  different  ways.  Eventually  the 
committee  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
Welch,  of  Twerton-on-Avon,  at  9s.  lOd.  per 
yard. 

The  Condition  of  the  Regent’s  Canal. — 

Dr.  Danford  Thomas,  the  coroner  for  Central 
Middlesex,  has  received  information  of  the  dis- 
covery in  the  Regent’s  Canal,  near  Albert 
Bridge,  of  the  body  of  a female,  whioh  had 
been  found  floating  by  the  police.  They  had 
called  for  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Job  Collins, 
who  said  that  life  was  extinct,  and  that  the 
body  had  not  been  in  the  water  very  long.  He 
could  not  venture  to  say  that  the  death  was 
simple  suffocation  by  drowning,  for  the  fact  was 
that  the  waters  of  the  canal  were  impregnated 
with  animal  refuse  to  such  an  extent  that  not 
only  was  the  canal  a nuisance  to  the  inhabi- 
tants residing  near  it,  bit  was  positively 
dangerous  to  any  one  accidentally  falling  in, 
for  he  or  she  would  suffer,  if  not  die,  from  the 
poisonous  state  of  the  water. 

Building  Accidents  in  Rome. — A corre- 
spondent from  Rome  says  a question  was  asked 
in  the  Chamber  last  week  respecting  the 
lepeated  accidents  to  workmen  on  buildings  in 
course  of  construction.  Sigaor  D pretis  agreed 
in  soliciting  an  early  discussion  of  the  Bill  for 
the  prevention  of  such  occurrences. 

Tlie  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund  holds  its 
seventy  - second  anniversary  dinner  on  the 
2nd  proximo,  Mr.  Mundelli,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair. 
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Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwelling's. — 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  consider  the  working  of  the 
Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Improvement 
Act,  1875,  and  the  Amending  Act  of  1879,  with 
the  view  of  considering  how  the  expense  of,  and 
the  delay  and  difficulty  in  carrying  out,  these 
Acts  may  be  reduced,  and  also  of  inquiring  into 
any  causes  which  may  have  prevented  the 
reconstruction  of  dwellings  for  the  artisan  class 
to  the  full  extent  contemplated  and  authorised 
by  these  Acts,  and  of  recommending  such  amend- 
ments as  may  be  most  expedient  for  carrying 
out  the  full  intention  of  these  Acts ; and  also 
to  consider  the  working  of  the  Metropolitan 
Streets  Improvements  Acts,  has  commenced 
its  inquiry.  Sir  R.  Cross  presided,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  were : — 
Mr.  Courtney,  Lord  Emlyn,  Mr.  Hastings,  Sir 
H.  Holland,  Mr.  W.  Holms,  Mr.  Leamy,  Sir  J. 
M'Garel  Hogg,  The  O’Donoghue,  Sir  W.  Ridley, 
Mr.  Torrens,  Sir  S.  Waterlow,  Mr.  A.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Brand,  Mr.  Brodriok,  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  F. 
Buxton,  and  Mr.  Cropper.  In  opening  the  pro- 
ceedings Sir  R.  Cross  said  he  proposed  to  call 
the  medical  officers  of  those  districts  where 
schemes  had  been  suggested  and  carried  out  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board.  Mr.  G.  A.  Rogers, 
medical  officer  for  the  Limehouse  distriot,  gave 
evidence  with  reference  to  the  Nightingale-lane 
scheme  and  the  Brown  Bear-alley  scheme.  Dr. 
Tidy,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Islington, 
gave  his  evidence  on  Monday. 

South.  Central  Africa. — Mr.  F.  C.  Selous, 
whose  achievements  as  a hunter  of  elephants 
and  other  big  game  have  already  been  publicly 
mentioned,  has  communicated  to  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  two 
papers,  “ Journeys  in  the  Interior  of  South 
Central  Africa,”  and  “Recent  Explorations  in 
Mashunaland,”  which  include  sketch-maps  of 
his  route,  and  form  a distinct  addition  to  our 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  interior,  Mr. 
Selous,  who  has  shown  remarkable  enterprise 
and  determination  in  his  explorations,  is  pre- 
paring, we  are  glad  to  hear,  a popular  account 
of  his  travels  and  adventures,  which  will  doubt- 
less soon  find  a publisher. 

Tlie  Sacred  Capital  of  the  Hittites. — 
Lieut.  Conder,  R.E.,  tho  officer  in  oharge  of  the 
Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  Eastern  Palestine, 
while  waiting  at  Beyrout  for  the  arrival  of  his 
instruments,  has  made  a short  journey  into  the 
north  of  Syria.  He  visited  Hums  (where  he 
found . a Greek  inscription),  Kalat-el-Hosn, 
Tripoli,  Baalbeo,  and  other  places.  He  an- 
nounces that  he  has  found  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Kades,  an  almost  unvisited  lake,  south  of 
Hums,  through  whiohthe  river  Orontes  flows, — 
the  “ sacred  capital  of  the  Hittites.”  He  pro- 
mises further  particulars  by  an  early  post,  aB 
soon  as  he  gets  his  notes  together.  The  Hittites 
were  defeated  and  their  city  “ Ketesh  ” destroyed 
by  an  Egyptian  king,  about  1340  b.c. 

Boiler  Explosions.— Models  greatly  assist 
in  explaining  the  effects  and  causes  of  boiler 
explosions.  A selection  from  the  numerous 
models,  used  at  inquests  or  scientific  meetings, 


Dangerous  Employments.— The  Court  of 
Appeal,  sitting  at  Westminster  on  the  16th  inst., 
decided  the  case  of  “Dudley  v.  Brown,”  one  of 
some  importance  to  persons  engaged  in  occu- 
pations involving  personal  risk.  The  action  was 
brought  by  a workman  of  the  defendant  em- 
ployed, with  several  others,  under  a foreman,  to 
load  a ship,  lying  in  the  West  India  Docks,  with 
iron.  The  iron  was  lowered  by  chains  worked 
by  a winch,  and  the  chains  were  fetched  by  the 
men  from  a donkey-engine  barge  when  required. 
A chain  broke,  and  plaintiff  was  knocked  down, 
and  severely  injured  by  the  falling  metal 
attached  to  the  chain.  He  recovered  damages 
from  his  master,  the  defendant,  at  the  trial, 
before  Mr.  Justioe  Stephen,  on  the  ground  that 
defendant’s  foreman  knew  of  a defect  in  the 
chain ; and  an  appeal  by  the  defendant  to  the 
Divisional  Court  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  now 
argued  that  the  foreman  was  a fellow-workman 
of  the  plaintiff ; that  the  defendant  had  not  pro- 
vided the  chain,  and  was  not  liable.  Their  lord- 
ships  allowed  the  defendant’s  appeal,  Lord  Justice 
Bramwell  suggesting  that  the  men  should  them- 
selves use  due  caution,  and  Lord  Justice  Brett 
being  of  opinion  that  the  foreman  was  not  a vice- 
master, but  a fellow- workman. 

Framing  Specifications. — An  esteemed 
correspondent  writes, — I see  the  Architectural 
Association  had  under  consideraion  the  other  day 
the  question  of  classes  for  construction,  drawing 
up  specifications,  &o.,  and  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  mention  that  they  would  find  Professor 
Donaldson’s  “ Handbook  of  Specifications  ” 
useful  as  a text-book  and  suggestive  of  topics. 

Messrs.  Hayward  Tyler  Sr  Co.  are  giving 
attention  to  improving  the  style  of  ornamentation 
for  sanitary  earthenware.  Their  new  registered 
“Blue  Dragon”  pattern,  copied  from  Oriental 
china,  is  applicable  to  wash-basins,  valve-closet 
basins,  Hayward  Tyler  & Co.’s  new  hopper 
basins,  &c.  It  is  printed  in  Oriental  blue,  and 
covers  the  surface  very  satisfactorily. 

Not  Dear. — At  a joint  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  and  Trustees  of  the  Great  Torrington 
Town  and  Alms  Lands,  held  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  Mr.  W.  C.  Medland  was  unanimously 
eleoted  surveyor  to  the  said  Trustees,  at  a salary 
of  20L  per  annum. 

Tlie  City  Memorial  to  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

The  City  Lands  Committee,  who  are  about  to 
erect  a memorial  in  the  Guildhall  to  the  late 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  have  decided  to  intrust  the 
work  to  Mr.  R.  C.  Belt,  having  chosen  his  bust 
after  inspecting  various  others. 

Royal  Polytechnic  Institution.— Mr.  W. 
Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S.,  author  of  “The 
Fuel  of  the  Sun,”  “Through  Norway  with  a 
Knapsack,”  &c.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
management  of  this  Institution,  and  commences 
his  duties  forthwith. 

Fall  of  a Bell. — Whilst  being  rung  in  a 
wedding  peal,  the  big  bell  in  the  Minster  tower, 
Wimborne,  fell,  but,  luckily  for  the  ringers,  got 
wedged  in  between  two  beams  in  the  first  floor 
it  came  to.  The  fallen  bell  is  more  than  a ton 
and  a half  in  weight. 

Melbourne  Exhibition.  — A first  - class 


For  the  ereotion  of  drying  lofts  and  sheds  at  Petrock- 
™ GeTOn>  for  Messrs.  G.  & 0.  Adams.  Mr. 

W . C.  Medland,  architect : — 

Handford  & Sheppard  £167  0 0 

Grant  (accepted) _ 148  10  0 

For  making  up  the  Grove-road  at  Wanstead,  Essex  — 

J.  Cardus  Acton £393  0 0'j 

J . Kicnards,  Wanstead  266  0 0 

G.  G.  Rutty,  Bromley-by-Bow* 199  0 0 

J.  Jackson,  Upton 197  9 0 J 

* Accepted. 

..  nfuW  hhhard-room  and  additions  to  premises,  for 
the  North  London  Workiog  Men's  Club  and  Institute, 
Collier-8 tre  -t,  1 entonvillo.  Mr.  Sheppard,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied 

£286  0 0 ! 


Bridgman  .. 

Weavor  

Aylett 

Allard 

Snow  (accepted)  . 


198  10  0 


For  villa  residence  at  Buckhurst-biU,  for  Mr  W 
wuppv  : — 

Vigor,  Poplar  £1,690  0 0 

SarPfr- Httok“0y  1,483  0 0 

North  Bros.  Stratford  1,405  0 0 

lo.df?e  and  approaches  to  Blenkinsopp  Hall, 
Toil  8x?’  f£rr  „the  Trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
Tyne?—  ^ Wllham  Glover>  architect,  Newcastle-upon- 

Walter  Scott,  Newcastle  £2,419  16  7 


For  pile-driving,  &c.,  required  i 
Ballast  Bank,  Portmadoc  Harbour, 
engineer : — 

Davies,  Waunfawr 

Morris,  Carnarvon 

Pritchard,  Porimadoc  

0«eo,  Portmadoo  

Hughes,  Portuiadoc  

Greene,  Portmadoc  

Williams,  Carnarvon 


□ the  extension  of 
Mr.  Thos.  Roberts, 


xt?  ,fn<*  otb0r  officers  of  the  j award  has  been  given  to  Messrs.  Craven.  Dunnill, 

Midland  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Assurance  ■ & Co.,  of  Jackfield  Works,  Ironbridcre,  Shron- 
Lomnanv.  have  been  nlaeed  wifeMr.  ' shire,  for  encaustic  and  decorative  tiles. 

Art  Gallery  for  Birmingham. — The  foun- 
dation-stone of  the  new  Corporation  Art  Gallery 
is  fixed  to  be  laid  by  the  mayor  of  the  borough, 
Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  on  July  19. 

Masons’  Wages  at  Ayr.  — The  master 
masons  of  Ayr  have  agreed  to  concede  the 
demand  of  their  men  for  an  advance  in  their 
wages  of  -id.  per  hour.  The  wage  is  now  6|d. 

The  Royal  Academy  Conversazione  it 
fixed  to  take  place  on  Wednesday,  July  6th. 


Company,  have  been  placed  within  the  reach  of 
those  engineers  having  the  care  of  boilers  in 
various  centres  of  industry  in  England,  and  also 
in  Europe  and  America.  They  are  now  placed 
for  a few  months  in  the  basement  of  Mr.  Marten’s 
office  at  4,  Storey’s  Gate,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster,  and  may  be  seen,  on  application 
there,  either  daring  the  day  or  in  the  evening. 

A large  new  Clock  has  been  placed  in  the 
parish  church  at  Ashover,  Derbyshire.  It 
strikes  the  hours  chimes  the  Cambridge  quarters 
on  four  bells,  and  shows  time  on  a skeleton  dial, 
4 ft.  6 in.  diameter.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Midland  Steam  Clock 
Works,  Derby.  A new  dock  has  been  erected 
in  the  new  cemetery,  Intake-road,  Sheffield. 
It  strikes  the  hours  upon  a 17  cwt.  bell,  and  is 
also  from  Messrs.  Smith. 

International  Medical  and  Sanitary 
Exhibition. — The  committee  are  sparing  no 
pains  to  promote  the  success  of  this  exhibition  ; 
and,  to  judge  from  the  admirable  plans  which 
have  been  issued  to  exhibitors,  the  collection  of 
medical  and  sanitary  appliances,  to  be  opened 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Parkes  Museum  of 
Hygiene  at  South  Kensington  on  July  16th 
will  be  of  national  importance. 

Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution. 
The  Council  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  50Z. 
from  Admiral  Carr-Glyn,  under  the  will  of  the 
late  Miss  Adelaide  Neilson. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  five  houses  and  shops  in  the  Kentish 
Town-road,  for  Mr.  W.  W.  B.  Rodger.  Messrs.  Wm. 
Wallace  & Flockhart,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  bv 
Mr.  Frederick  Thomson  : — 

B.  White £4,910  0 0 


Macey  & Sous  .... 

J.  R.  Hunt 

E.  Toms 

P.  8.  Robertson  . 
Dowsing  & Sons  . 


4,915  0 0 
4,622  0 0 
4,436  0 0 
4,421  0 0 
4,38)  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  sohool-chapel  at  Masham,  Derby- 
shire, for  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham.  Mr.  C.  G.  Wrav 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdeli  & Giffurd  — ' ’ 

Trussell  £690  ]o  6 

H.  8mith  882  13  6 

H-  Slater  833  15  e 

Lilley  & Sons  825  0 0 

Law  A King 811  0 0 

W.  Smith  799  0 0 

Beckwortb  & Sons  (accepted) 776  0 0 | 


For  alterations  at  the  Park  tavern,  Tollington  Park,  for 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  John  Viney,  architect : — 

Marr  (accepted) 0 0 

For  finishing  houses  at  North  Kensington,  for  Mr. 
E.  P.  Laudon  and  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Tatham,  in  accordance 
with  the  original  contract.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  & Cobb, 
architects : — 

Cowland  Bros £347  0 0 

J.  Williamson 280  0 0 

T.  Handover 220  0 0 

Tangier  & Penthlham  208  10  0 

Steel  Bros,  (accepted) 190  0 0 

For  three  houses,  Holmesdale-rosd,  Bromlev,  Kent. 
Mr.  John  Sulman,  architect  : — 

Smith  £3,353  0 0 

Taylor  & 8on 3,200  0 0 

Jones  3,187  0 0 

Arnaud  3,110  0 0 

Kmeht 3.114  0 0 

Crossley 2.989  0 0 

Smith  2,917  0 0 

Balding  2,773  0 0 

For  rebuilding  premises,  Watling-street.  Messrs.  Ford 
& Hcsbetb,  architects  : — 

Patman  & Fotheringham  £2,608  0 0 

T.  H.  Adamson  & Sons 2,43)  0 0 

Simpson  & Mon 2,407  0 0 

E.  Oonder  2*364  0 0 

Peto  Brothers  2,348  0 0 

w-  Brass 2,321  0 0 

K.  Law  ranee 2,297  0 0 ' 

Ashby  Brothers  2,196  0 0 

Perry  & Co 2,072  0 0 

8cnvener  & Co.  (accepted)  1,898  0 0 

For  various  repairs  to  houses  at  Kentish-town,  for  Mr 
F.  W.  Rowney.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  & Cobb,  architects 
Steel  Bros,  (accepted)  £144  7 0 


For  alterations,  additions,  and  improvements  to  school 
buildings,  for  the  Nettlebed  Sohool  Board,  Oxon.  Messrs. 
Morris  & Stallwood,  architects  : — 

J.  Walter  £975  0 0 

C.  Clements  959  0 0 

Hardy 935  0 0 

Holly  & Butler 697  10  0 


Adamson  & Sons 

W.  Brown  

C.  F.  Rear' oy  

T.  Nyo  

F.  Taylor 

T.  Beauchamp 

A.  & B.  Hansom... 

G.  Gibson 

T.  Bronsdcn 


Bank. 
..  £2,833 
..  2,700 
..  2,630 
,.  2,622 
2,502 
..  2,497 
,.  2,490 
,.  2,455 
..  2,418 
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For  tho  enlargement  of  the  hall  and  other  additions  to 
the  Royal  Masonic  Benevolent  Institution,  Croydon.  Mr. 
Robert  Griggs,  architect  : — 

E.  Kerry £1,400  0 0 

J.  Linzell  1,286  0 0 

M.  Taylor  1,227  0 0 

J.  Holliday  1.147  0 0 

J.  Anley  (accepted) 1,092  0 0 


For  house  and  offices  in  Sandal-road,  New  Malden. 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Beale,  architect.  Quantities  not  sup- 
plied : — 

Goddard  & Sous,  Faraham  £1,679  0 0 

Falkner,  London 1,4S7  0 0 

Woman,  New  Malden  1,450  0 0 

Rice,*  Stockwell 1,412  0 0 

* Accepted  subject  to  reductions. 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  a dwelling-house  and 
shop,  Torrington,  North  Devon,  for  Mr.  E.  Burrett.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Medland,  architect : — 

Grant £147  0 0 

Handford  & Sheppard  (accepted) 140  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  pavilion  and  south-west  entrance- 
lodge,  together  with  gates  and  fencing,  to  tho  Abbey  Bark, 
Leicester.  Mr.  J.  Tait,  architect : — 

Bass £2,319  18  9 

Baroett  2,082  1 0 

Hutchinson  & Son  2,060  0 0 

Gilbert  & Pipes  2,039  10  0 

Major  2,020  7 0 

Elliott  & Son 2,006  4 0 

Jcwabury  2,000  0 0 

W.  a.  heltett  1,958  15  0 

H.  Herritt 1,957  16  0 

8t:rk 1,950  7 9 

For  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan  Chapel,  Rodney-road, 
Hew  Kent-road.  Mr.  Chas,  Bell,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove 

Red  Bricks.  8tocke. 

Niblett  £4,774  £4,724 

Drake 4,747  4,747 

Goad  4,723  4,723 

Cattle 4,698  4,698 

Woodward  4.600  4,607 

White 4,600  4,600 

Downs  4,650  4,500 

Batley 4,500  4,475 

Eldridge 4,490  4,420 

Tyernian  4,400  4,400 

Higgs  4,386  4,366 

Mnreland  4,391  4,351 

Tarrant 4,963  4,213 

• Johnsou 4,289  4,222 

Gregar* 4,137  3,987 

Hickiubotham 4,087  4,087 

* Stock  facings  accepted. 


For  new  stables  at  Walthamstow,  for  Messrs.  B.  M. 
Tite  & Sons.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect,  Mr. 


Peter  Watkins:  — 

Condor 

Scrivener  & Co 

Building. 

£679  

637  

Paving. 

£123 

135 

Crab!)  

490  

147 

Pritchard  (accepted)  .. 

625  

95 

For  the  erection  of  Sailors'  Rest  and  adjoining  shop  in 
Commercial-road,  Portsmouth,  Hants,  for  Miss  Weston 
and  Miss  Wintz.  Messrs.  Davis  & Emmanuel,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Foster 


R.  H.  Roberts,  Portsmouth £5,285  0 0 

W.  Ward,  Portsmouth 6,013  0 0 

W.  R.  & C.  Light,  Portsmouth 4,69)  0 0 

G.  Burbidge,  Portsmouth 4,555  0 0 

T.  C.  Cooper,  Portsmouth  4,180  0 0 

H.  & W.  Evans,  Portsmouth  4,100  0 0 


For  erecting  residence,  Bromley,  Kent,  for  Mr.  R.  W. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Geo.  Sherrin,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Chas.  E.  BlomQeld 

•I.  & J . Greenwood £3,976  0 0 

Balding  3.861  0 0 

McLaclilan  & Sons 3,789  0 0 

Bayne  3,770  0 0 

Cross) ey 3,744  0 0 

Grover 3,743  0 0 

Roberts  Bros . 3,708  O 0 

Falkuer  3.696  O 0 

8yme  & Duncan  3.658  16  0 

Jerraid  (accepted)  3,428  O 0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  St.  Christopher’s 
Industrial  Dwellings,  Barrett’a-conrt,  Wigmore-street. 
Contract  Ho.  2.  Mr.  E.  Hoole,  architect  : — 


Henry  S Wallace  £8,150  0 0! 

Lathry  Bros 6,417  0 o 

Yardley  & Sons 6,180  0 0 

*’•  Higas 5,525  0 0 

W.  Smith  5.377  o 0 

Jas.  Holloway  4,962  0 0 

8.  Harradine  (accepted) 4,511  0 0! 


For  two  semi-detached  residences,  Willoughby  Park- 
r -ad,  T.tteubam,  for  Mr.  E.  Atubler.  Mr.  C.  H.  Coal- 
ville Smith,  ai vbitect  : 

J- Bell..... £1,375  0 0 

Sharp  A Ererard 1,208  0 O 

Jarvis  A Sons  1,180  0 0 

F.  Bradford  1,130  0 0 

IttJuced  Estimate. 


V.  Bradford  085  0 0 

Jarvis  & Suns  (accepted)  975  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  26,  Goodge-street,  Tottenham- 
court-rond,  for  Mr.  Carpam.  Mr.  Josiah  Houle,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Mumby:  — 

Perkins  £1,331  0 0 

Morter 1,183  0 0 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 

In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  46,  Oatherlne-street,  W.C. 

Langmead  A Way  1,098  0 0 

WilaonA  Exton  . 1 ,o93  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  and  6, 
Great  James-a  reet,  Bedford-row,  for  Mr.  F.  Walters. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Flack,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Young,  Cochrane,  & Fraser £2,1*  0 0 0 

Chapman  1,993  0 0 

Wilson  & Exton  1,969  0 0 

Best  Bath.  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corshatn  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 

Axford 1,947  0 0 

Scott  ....  1,753  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Orchard  tavern,  8tarch-green, 
Hammersmith,  for  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton, 
architect 

Hill  £657  0 0 

Gibbs  A Flew  511  0 0 

Wood  (accepted)  498  0 0 

Neuj  Counter. 

Warne £126  0 0 

Davidson  123  6 G 

Banders  (accepted) 107  0 0 

For  roads,  15-in.  sewers,  and  fencing,  at  Chiswick.  Mr. 
H.  Curry,  architect  : — 

Adamson £1,949  0 0 

K.  & J.  Neal 1,69,)  0 0 

J»9.  Neal 1,586  0 0 

Neave  & Son*  1,486  0 0 

Box  Ground  Stone 

Is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions,  being 
a well-known  and  tried  weather  stone. 
50,000  feet  cube  in  stock. 
PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited  ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilminster,  So- 
merset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 

* For  12-io.  pipe  only. 

For  alterations,  &c.,  to  “ Homeside,”  Kenley,  Surrey, 
for  Mr.  A.  Johnston.  Mr.  W.  filease,  architect; — 

W.  Whiteley,  Westbourne-grove* £286  0 0 

Tico  Wainscot  Bookcases. 

B.  Cook,  Stonecutter-street*  83  13  0 

* Accepted. 

Doulting  Stone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone, 

of  best  quality.  Prices  and  Estimates,  including 
delivery  to  any  Station,  on  application  to 

STAPLE  & HAHN,  Quarrymen,  Stoke-sub- 
Hamden,  Ilminster.  Agent,  E.  CRICKMAY, 
No.  4,  Agar-street,  London,  W.C.  [Advt. 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 

White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

" Quantity  Surveyors  " (a  number  of  letters  on  this  subject  shall 
have  coneideratinu  next  week)  -K.  T.  (what  paste  is  used?)  -J.  w. 
(■should  take  an  opinlou  on  the  spot  Several  points  would  have  to 
be  considered).— A C.  (windows  that  have  existed  twenty  years 
cannot  be  interfered  witb  by  next  owuer).-E.  M.-H  8.  S.-H.  C — 
Mr.  F — O.  O.  W.— W.  C — H.  3 -Dr.  8 -H.  L.— E C — P W — 
W.  G.-U  P.  F.-W.  & E.-W.  B.-J.  J:  W.-L.  A.  F.-J.  b'- 
H.  J.  N — J.  H — G.  8.— H.  & Co.— W.  H.  C.  P.  3.  R.  E. 

W Y.  B.— J,  L.-J.  M.  A 8.  S.-W.  Q.  8.  — E A C — F T .7  P 

AU  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  aooomnanled 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

We  are  compeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  eirine 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, rail  way  arches,  warehouse  floors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tan-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 

Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W., 
London.  [Advt. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PAKTN 8R3 tfIP8,  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  Hues  (about  tifty  words)  or  uuder.  j,  Kd 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words! n.  «d 

Terms  for  series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adve  - 
t. semeuts  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
As.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  2s  Sd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0,  Sd. 

REPLIES  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Addressed  Box , Office  of  " The  Builder," 

Cannot  be  forwarded,  but  mutt  in  all  cases  bs  called  for.  and  the 
ffioe  Reoeipt  orodneed. 

THE  CHARGE  FOR  A BOX  18  A8  UNBER 

For  " Situations  Warned  ” Advertisements 3d.  per  Week 

For  all  other  Advertisements 6d_  per  Week 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  soma  should  i e 
r mltted  by  Cash  In  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payab'e 
ai  Mm  Post-office,  King-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.O.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Oatherlne-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  office 
tsfore  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI 
MONlALS,  Ac.  len  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  Utter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 
s jut. 

J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
Hlustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free 
for  Twelve  Stamps. 

EASTWOOD  & CO.  (Limited). 


WELLINGTON  WHARF,  BELVEDERE-ROAD,  LAMBETH. 
CANAL  BRIDGE  WHARFS,  OLD  KENT-ROAD 
LUDGATE  WHARF,  UPPER  THAME  3-STREET 

LIME,  CEMENT,  AND 

SHOEBURY,  COWLEY,  AND  KENT  BRICKS; 
Shoebury  Malm  Facings  and  Paviors. 

Stourbridge  Welsh  and  Newcastle  Fire  Bricks,  &c. 

Glazed  and  other  Drain  Pipes. 

Dutch  Adamantine  and  RecLEnglieh  Clinkers. 

Red  and  White  Suffolk  Bricks. 


LOTTS-ROAD  WHARF,  CHELSEA  BASIN. 

KENS  A L WHARF,  HARROW-llOAD. 

I L.  & N.W.  DEPOT,  MAIDEN-LANE,  KING’S-CROSS. 

BRICK  MANUFACTURERS. 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY  DELIVERED  ALONGSIDE. 

Moulded  Bricks  of  all  kinds. 

Red,  White,  and  Black  Rubbers. 

Broseley  and  Yorkshire  Roofing  Tiles. 

Ridge  Tiles,  Terminals,  &c. 

Staffordshire  Blue  Bricks. 


And 


PORTL  A1TD  CEMElsTT 

, (WELLINGTON  BRAND)  of  Unsurpassed  Quality.  „ 

Sole  London  Consignees  of  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Co.’s  (West  Thurrock)  PORTLAND  CEMENT, 

THE  ELTR1NGHAM  COLLIERY  CO.’S  I GLAZED  BRICKS  I v.  ?°,h  Whi«  and  C'0,0°red’ 

1 ’ 1 1 | which  they  can  offer  at  very  Low  Prices. 


June  4,  1881.] 
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ZINC 

ROOFING. 

CORRUGATED 

IRON 

ROOFING 

(FIXED  COMPLETE). 


CLARK,  BUNNETT,  & CO.,  Limited, 

ENGINEERS  AND  FOUNDERS, 

CONTRACTORS  TO  THE  ENGLISH,  TRENCH,  AUSTRIAN,  AND  ISOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  GOYERNMENTS, 
WORKS : LONDON,  PARIS,  AND  NEW  YORK. 


SOLE  MAKERS  OP 


CLARK’S  PATENT  NOISLESS  STEEL  SHUTTERS. 


THE  JURY  HAVE  SELECTED  FOR  THE  HIGHEST  AWARD 

CLARK'S  PATENT  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS, 

AT  THE  MELBOURNE  EXHIBITION,  1881. 


GALVANISED  IRON 

OPEN  CISTERNS 

AND 

CIOSE  TAKES 

KEPT  IN  STOCK; 

ALSO 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

IN  ANY  SIZE. 


SOLE  MAKERS  OF 

BUNNETT’S  PATENT  SAFETY  LIFTS. 

BUWNETT’S  PATENT  LIFTS  are  in  use  in  the  Royal  Buildings,  War  Office,  Somerset 
House,  Post  Office,  Bank  of  England,  Billingsgate  Market,  the  Brigade  Depots,  &c. 

° BffihW*  -n  fT3?N7  SAH,yTJfas  in  nse  in  the  Royal  Palaces,  the  Government 
Buildings  in  England  and  the  Colonies,  France,  Austria,  Hungary,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  America. 

CASTINGS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION;  IRON  1D00RS,  ROOFS,  AND  BUILDINGS:  IRON  STAIRCASES,  CRANES'AND  CRABS, 
STEAM  ENGINES,  &C. 

Prize  Medals:— London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Oporto,  Moscow,  Dublin,  Philadelphia. 

Rath wXnce trLondonnwn’ E-C'  I £0-6.7-  Market-street,  Manchester.  | RueNotreDame  deVietoires, ’40, Paris. 
Nn  T r .Pci-,’  w ' xr  , I No-  87,  Lord-street,  Liverpool.  Exchange  Chambers,  Birmingham. 

No!  172, I No!  DubUn-  | N°‘  * St‘  Edinburgh. 


M.  F.  C.  TURPIN,  22,  QUEEN’S  ROAD,  BAYSWATER,  LONDON,  W. 

MANUFACTURER  OF  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

PARQUET  FLOORINGS. 

160,000  ft.  super,  in  Stock,  ready  for  Laying, 


WOOD  CARVINGS. 


RIGA  INCH  OAK  FLOOR  BOARDS, 

la.  per  foot  auper  (grooved  and  tongued). 
Immense  Stock  altcays  ready  for  laying. 


All  Styles  executed  for  the  Trade  at 
Special  Rates. 

Skilled  Artisans  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Estimates  and  Designs  on  Application. 


ESTIMATES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

The  OLDEST  FIRM  IN  THE  TRADE, 

TKEGGON 

& CO., 

YORE  WORKS, 

BREWERY  ROAD, 

LOItTIDOIN',  3ST., 

AND 

23,  JEWIN  STREET,  E.C. 


THIN  PARQUET 

solid  Parquet.  Used  for  veneering  old  existing  deal  floors,  and  is 
susceptible  of  removal  at  pleasure  Construction. 


DickRadclyffe&Go.,  f.r.h.s-  4 

( (’  Is  .11  Sport.  .7  7 r,  , 


Seed  Merchants  and  Horticultural  Decorators. 


SEEDS. 

Horticultural  Requisites 

WINDOW 

CASES. 

Ferneries  Built  and 
Furnished. 

PLANTS. 


Queen  Anne  Window  Cases, 
Early  EiiglishConservatories, 
Old  Stylo  Aquaria  and  Fern 
Cases,  Conservatories  and 
Window  Cases  inyeOld  Style. 
Registered  Designs. 


Architects'  and  Builders’ 
Designs  specially  prepared. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Gratis 
and  Post  Free. 

Window  Gardening. 
Conservatory 


BULBS, 

Garden  Requisites. 

WINDOW 

BOXES. 

Conservatories  Built  and 
Furnished. 

FERNS, 


The  Fernery  in  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Pavilion  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  { waa 
executed  by  Dick  Rad- 
cnxFFB  & Co. 

TESTIMONIAL. 

“Aldershot,  June  10,  1880. 

Mb.  Radcltffb,— I have 
to  state  that  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Connadoht  is  very 
much  pleased  indeed  with  the 
Rockwork  in  the  Conserva- 
tory. (Sir)  J.  C.  Elphinston 
Colonel  C.B.“ 


Horticultural 

Builders. 


Garden  Furnishers. 


ffsErf  siBiSSSHi' 1 

DickRadclyffe&Co.,  f.r.h.s. 

Seed  Merchants  aud  Horticultural  Decorators , 

128  and  12  9,  HIGH  HOLBORN. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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